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2 g's Barbaritics practiſed b 57 the Inquifition ot Spain and * count of the Martyrdoms of SCOTLAND, eſpecially under the 
14 particular A--o1of the Eucltsi Martyr- + inaufpicious Reigns of Mary, Charles II. and James VIV. 
5 | ſpecially thoſe in the Reigns of King Henry the $th & And a diſtin& Narrative of the bloody Maſſacre of Ine. axtgt 
| . en Mary, wherein are fally diſplayed all the infernal + with a particular Relation of the Cruelties exerciſed by the Pa- 


E * exerciſed by the Papiſts againſt the Proteſtants in I piſts in conſequence of that deteſtable Tragedy: Win e F 
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Upon a more e uſeful and methodical Plan than any that have hitherto appeared, 
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eee HE ſadicious and reflecting part of mankind have always accounted HisToRY to be the gate f 
25 knowledge. The avidity with which the hiſtoric page hath been peruſed by the learned and the : 


# wile in all ages, and in all countries, ſerves to demonſtrate its importance. However much they 

may have differed in their ſentiments and modes of thinking concerning other objects of literary 
purſuit, they have all agreed, with an unanimity founded upon the original principles of the human 
9 J; nn = mind, to avail themſelves of the experience of the ancients, and the facts of former generations. 
Though human caprice hath varied the dreſs of Philoſophy a hundred times; and though the Sciences have been. 
h often in their turns neglected, and have been as often revived ;—Hiſtory alone, by its native charms and impor- 3 
_, Ptance, hath maintained, without interruption, an idea of its own dignity, and a ſenſe of its own utility. Hiſtory 1 Þ® 
not only entertains the human mind with agreeable details of important facts in ages and in countries the moſt F 
I iſtant; but conducts it, by a ſure clue, to behold and examine all the hidden ſprings of human actions in the 

| wman boſom. She brings forward to view not only the ſecrets of cabinets and of cloiſters; but even unravels the 


PI w_ 
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» 38 
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\woſt complicated principles of action in the human heart. She anatomiſes human nature. Not ſatisfied with. = 
)=ſenting the mere exterior of actions, ſhe examines their original ſprings, their real motives, and their genuine 


ns. Actions which virtuous modeſty had wiſhed to vail from the public eye, ſhe celebrates with pleaſure in the 
t public manner; while ſhe drags forth to contempt thoſe which hardened impudence had dite uiſed, or vile 
pocriſy had artfully concealed. At her tribunals, from which there is no appeal, Agents, with afl their actions 
0e accurately weighed. There they are ſolemnly arrained : there they are judged with the ſtricteſt equity: ank 
:ere they are either juſtified with eclat, and celebrated as examples of imitation to poſterity ; or they are con- 
temned to ignominy, and recorded only that they may be execrated and avoided. Inſtructed by her, the Prince RX 
M>cholds at once, without incurring the riſk of new experiments, all the good or the evil conſequences in the 
WK rain of every poſſible exertion of Royal Authority; and by a ſhort and eaſy 26 he arrives at his ſeat among the 


{ 


heroes of antiquity, and the more modern ſaviours of their country, Thtored in her ſchool, the Politician is com- 
+: Pteatly furniſhed with the ſure means of ſuddenly artſing to all the heights of miniſterial fame, and to all the un- 


Fading honours of the true Patriot. From her inſtructive page, the Legiſlator learns in his cloſet, not only the. 
 *kneceſhity of wiſe and ſalutary laws, in order to ſecure the peace and promote the proſperity of ſociety ; but he is 
Wnabled to judge with certainty, even in the moſt complicated and involved circumſtances, what are thoſe ſtatutes ' 
which ſhall moſt eminently promote the commerce, and harmonize the apparently jarring intereſts of all parties 
in even the moſt extenſive empire. It is from her rich treaſures, that the 'Theologian derives the moſt uſeful parts 
df his knowledge. From Sacred Hiſtory, he becomes acquainted with that One, grand Plan which infinite Wiſdom 
nd Goodneſs have revealed for the redemnticn of men, and with the various œconomies, together with their, 


noble objects and ends, under which that magniſicent deſign has been carried into execution, in the Church? . "| 
during the ſucceſſive ages of the world. From ecclefiaſtic records, compared with the political hiſtories of all ñ 
nations, he beholds with pleaſure the gradual accompliſhment of Prophecy under theſe harmonizing diſpenſation 


and he is enabled not only to hold up, to the conviction of infidels, the evidences of the Chriſtian Religion; but 
to lay before his flock, in the moſt rational and ſatisfactory manner, the grounds upon which their faith in the 
goſpel and its ſublime doctrines is founded. In the ſteady glaſs of hiſtory, he contemplates the good or the evil 
moral fruits which have teemed from thoſe diſcordant ſyſtems of doctrine, which, in ſucceſſion, have been adopted 
and taught in the Church, in different ages. He is hereby furniſhed with the moſt powerful arguments for the i 
defence of the truth, and with the moſt proper weapons for the refutation of error and abſurdity. Coo, 
But of all the different kinds and modes of hiſtoric writing, Bi0GRAPHY ſeems to be moſt eminently calculated 
to convey univerſal pleaſure, and to confer general profit. By the univerſal ſuffrage of all the learned world. 
Plutarch's Lives is a work which deſervedly holds a principal place among thoſe few books, whole intrinſic merit 
iets them above the ravages of time. The ancients were Kult le of its 3 utility, and directed the utmoſt 
efforts of their moſt diſtinguiſhed geniuſes to render it perfect. Their Poets aſpired to no higher theme. They. . 
ſung, in enrapturing meaſures, the lives of their heroes. Their Orators declaimed in their crouded aſſemblies on 
the favourite ſubject. And their Hiſtorians recorded the martial feats, the ſage counſels, and the eloquent 
barangues of their Generals at the head of their victorious armies, In this manner, Poetry, Eloquence, and. 


* 


Hiſtory, emulous to excel in uſefulneſs to ſociety, ſtrove to immortalize the names of its diſtinguiſhed members; 


- 


ꝗ conſpired to form a ſyſtem of the moſt ſhining examples, in every public and private virtue, for the benefit ©: 
ture generations. They vied with one another in kindling and carrying the torch of virtuous emulation to | 
A. _every man's breaſt, and into every man's heart. | EF: 0 2 
The moderns, appriſed of the great and permanent advantages to be reaped from examples taken fam VE... 
nearer their own, have alſo encouraged their Hiſtorians, Orators, and Poets, in brographk . N 1 
Every modern European nation now aſpires to poſſeſs, in its own language, a wWell-digeſted hiſtory's de N 
ſhave ſhone either in the camp or in the cabinet, in their own or in foreign countries. Yea, ſo preae h ß 
Witaſte for biographical e that even the moſt elegant hiſtorians of the preſent age have edel "al e 
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more general hiſtages into the form of biographical narrative. It is probable, tC 
titles of ſome of our beſt hiſtoric compolitions * in the French and Engliſh languages. 
However much mankind may be indebted to general or particular hiſtory for political, martial, commercia},,c: 
and moral knowledge, —it is the province of eccleſiaſtic or ſacred Biography to produce to view the power: an e 
the pleaſures of Religion, in the pious and virtuous laws, and in the triumphant deaths of its Martyrs and Von 
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feſſors; and by theſe affecting and inſtructing ſcenes, to inform the heads, meliorate the hearts, and uy of 
the lives of chriſtians. While ſhe embalms the memory of thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves, in differed © chr 


ages, and on various occaſions, in the cauſe of God and of Truth; ſhe ſweetly allures mankind into the ſan.” 
eaſant paths. By her faithful deſcriptions; one generation is prompted to diicharge that debt of gratitude whilh 
it owes to the preceding, for ſo many, and ſo bright examples of faith and of fortitude, by imitating theſe chriſtiz 
virtues. In theſe we read the triumphs of chriſtian magnanimity ; we are admitted to behold and enjoy thi 
pleaſing proſpects of eagle- eyed hope; and we become aſtoniſhed witneſſes of thoſe labours in which the ſexvan | 
of God have cheerfully engaged, and patiently perſevered for the honour of Chriit and the ſalvation of the? 
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fellow men.” | 5 5 5 Srined en 
Biography conducts us into the family of God, where we fee the ſame temper prevailing in all the fons Martyr 
adoption. e behold them actuated by the ſame motives, aiming at the fame ends, conducting themſelves 


the ſame rule, and ſtimulated to do and to endure all things by the ſame hope. "Though living in different az 
and educated under the influence of oppoſite prejudices, we find them ackuated by the ſame ſpirit of peace a 
purity, comforted in all their afflictions by the ſame promiſes, nuriſhed up to eternal life by the fame heaven 


Mord. 
barbarl 


* bloo 

: . mY " Do 8 » : . 0 0 » ö ? ; Ls 3 4 
proviſion, and animated by the ſame expectations to endure the ſame fight of afflictions. Having ſo many no genera 
examples before our eyes, we are emboldened to tread in their ſteps. We are fortiſied againſt all diſcourage mention ot 


which may ly acroſs the paths of evangelic obedience. We are confirmed in the common faith. We rejoice 
REN 7 of ſoon enjoying the common inheritance. And not only ſo, but we are reconciled to take up our crol 
and to glory in tribulations alſo, knowing, from fo many approved precedents, that tribulation worketh patient 


not pe 


vrill 1: 


ap par. 

and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and hope maketh nct aſhamed, becauſe the love of God 4. 

ſhed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy Ghoit which 1s given to us F. . 5 vraſhi 

Nor are theſe, however important, the only advantages which chriſtians may reap from the biographie me of che 

moirs of good men. By theſe, Infidelity is made inexcuſable and ſhewen to be moſt unreaſonable; and the ſinceil Vi. 

believer is enabled, from what his eyes behold, to triumph over all the ſophiſtry of Deiſm, even while he find reviv 

himſelf at a loſs to anſwer all its cavils againſt the chriſtian ſyſtem. From palpable effects, his faith in their te z0ine 

vealed cauſes is confirmed. From them he concludes with all the certainty of demonitration, that the eterga HE 

= > Father is infinitely true, and mindful of his promiſes; and will, in 8 leave his ſaints: That the divipd] Hurt 

© Redeemer is not only making powerful interceſſion for them in heaven, but is even holding the ſceptre of t Jeck 

univerſe, and making all things on earth to co-operate for the preſervation of the Church, and for the ſpiritſ i corr 

proſperity of thoſe who love him: That the Holy Spirit is ONE, animating the whole myſtical body of ChrifM qc t 

is ever preſent with the Church, cauſing her members to riſe ſuperior to all the afflictions of their chequers hau 

lots on carth; —and will be never wanting to them, to make them meet for the full poſſeſſion of their inhertanq; hve 

by their ſanctification, —to guard them in their way to it, by his ſpecial providence,—and to comfort them in aff Ed 

ttheir trials,—till they at laſt arrive in thoſe regions of peace, where tears forever ceaſe to low: And that al th con 

daoctrines of the chriſtian religion in detail, muſt be true and worthy of all acceptation, ſeeing they inſpie that} Bec 

faith which puriſies the heart from every infernal paſſion, and hath always influenced the Martyrs and Corfeſſors Ha 

ef Jeſus, even in the moment of ſealing theſe doctrines with their blood, to diſcover the ane ſpirit ward} ch. 

3 their enemies which aCtuated their divine Maſter ; and to employ their laſt breath in earneſt interceſſions fa thei Vo 

--___ þerſecutors and murderers, _ „„ | ))) op og oe od ca 1 th 
In ſhort; Martyrology preſents the reader with the ſame ſight in the ſubance, which Moss was only ad-| 

' mitted to behold in the emblematical #zure. He ſees the Church, though often in the midſt of a conflagration, ai 

not only unconſumed, but even proſpering, lengthening her cords, and ſtrengthening her ſtakes. Though ſhe FA 

| hath been wrapt in flames of the moſt unjuſt and cruel perſecutions, during theſe fix thouſand years, ſhe ſtill 5 

ſurvives an inſtructive monument of divine power, and a continued proof of the divine character, revealed in all 11 

her ſublime doctrines, and engraved on all her ſacred inſtitutions. Like theſe three Royal Confeſſors | at B.- 11 

pbylon, ſhe walks unhurt in the midſt of ſurnaces, often heated to all the extremities of ſavage barbarity. Her Fl 4; 

pPreſervation is owing to the ſame cauſe, One like the Son of God commands the flames, and ſets bounds to the 9 © 

- Taging and devouring element. He is preſent with her in the furnace. He protects her from its fury. He + 

ſanctifies its flames to her, and makes its moſt vehement heat powerfully purgative of her droſs. 15 f 


BS 
Of theſe truths, the Martyrologies of every Church, and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of every age are moſt de- f 1 
maonſtrative proofs. All good men have ever accounted them ſuch; and with an avidity, exceeded only by their 
PR. ſuperior regard to the oracles of heaven, have ſought after, and peruſed theſe ſacred monuments of courage, of 
faith, and of patience. In Britain, how often have the lahours of a Fox, of a CLARk, and of many others, 
ſoftened the hearts of chriſtians into pity, made the tear of admiration to ſwell in their eyes, and ftceled their“ 
glowing boſoms with a magnanimous reſolution to become followers of thoſe who, through faith and patience, \ ! 
are now inheriting the promiſes! How have their minds, too apt to be ſtaggered by the fophiſtry of deiſm and , 
84 & been confirmed in the belief of the value and importance of the peculiar doctrines of chriſtianity, when] 
they have beheld the whole army of Martyrs and Confeſſors atteſting their excellence by ſongs of triumph even / 
in the midſt of their heroic ſufferings for them! To what an aſtoniſhing degree of firmneſs has their faith in the 
divine promiſes arrived, when, on the bloody page of martyrology they have ſeen it proved, that, in the moſt 
trying circumſtances, God is not flack concerning his engagements to his ſaints ; but that when they paß throug 


che waters, he will be with them; and through the rivers, they ſhall not overflow them; when they walk throu 
tte fire, they ſhall not be burnt, neither ſhall the flame kindle upon them & ! 


On theſe, and ſimilar accounts, the publication of this work, under the title of the Biographical and Martyrologh 
Dictionary, cannot be deemed unſeaſonable at this time; nor will it be unacceptable to any good man. Proteſtants . 
of every religious denomination, and chriſtians of every rank in ſocial life will, without queſtion, view the work 
3 | in 


V Such as the Hiſtories of Charles XIT. —of Lewis XIV. —of Lewis XV.—of Charles V.—of Mary Queen of Scotland. —of Philip II,—and Philip III. 
” f % | + Rom. v. 2—6. e 1 Dan. iii. $ Iſa, xliil, 2. 
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let t and weil vie with one another in patronizing it; eſpecially when it is cofiWered, that a pub- 
F 155 * upon a plan ſo cheap and ſo advantageous in every reſpect, hath never before been offers 

= the public. | | | >. VS 7 8 | ins 7 ; * THY 
T121.4.428 all that hath been ſuggeſted above, concerning the utility and propriety of this work, at this juncture 
AN eg per niſſion to lay the following conſiderations before the pious and judicious reader 9 
VOE Toe lat days are become eminently perilous times. Men, profeſſing themſelves to be chriſtian 
ers of pkaſures more than lovers of God, z | 
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tin ut s, are become 
Iniquity of every ipecies abounds. Profaneneſs, like a mighty tor- 


ie t, threagns to carry every oppoſing mound before It, and with theſe, the preſent as well as the riſing genera- 
N a. Prokmations from the throne and from the pulpit are equally contemned. In vain are the laws of heaven 
. 0 13 earth gomulgated, Vice, itil! unaſhamed and unappaled, ſtalks in our ſtreets, at noon day, and in the moſt 
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8. It is certainly the duty of every man to oppoſe ſo ruinous an evil. Do not the reverence and 
owe to God, the offices of charity we are called upon to perform towards our fellow creatures, and 
pncern we ought to have for ourſelves, and to.cherith for our deſcendants, —conſpire to ſtimulate us to 
ning to check the progreſs of the worſt and moſt fatal of all calamities?—And can any thing be ima- 
grined mage conducive to excite, or to allure chriſtians to the conſcientious diſcharge of their indiſpenſible duty? 
” \lartyrolggy holds up sIN in all its native horrors, while it preſents to view the glorious and now crowned 
Army of Martyrs, not only murdered by the hands of their fellow men, itung to the perpetration of theſe moſt 
WW: 01d cruelties by their attachments to that vileſt of all monſters, vice but cheerfully ſubmitting to all theſe 
"Wbarbaritics exerciſed upon them, that they might preſerve their conſciences without ſtain. They reliſted unto 
* blood, ſtriving againſt sIN.“ Would chriftians, therefore, with and wreſtle to be preſerved from the too 
general, and certainly foial culamity ;—and would earneſtly deſire to leave behind them a powerful recommenda- 
tion of genuine piety, and of the purity of chriſtian morals to their children, and children's children, — They can- 
not potſets a more ſuitable human mean than the Biographical and Martyrological Dictionary. There they 
will ſee Michael and his angels in cloſe combat with the Dragon and his angels. There they will behold the 
apparent conquerors conquered, and captivity led captive. "There they will contemplate the beauty and ad- 
vantage; of evangelic holine{s, while they behold the myſtical virgin company, coming out of great tribulation, 
waſhing their robes and making them white in the blood of the Laab and juſt entering upon the poſſeſſion 
A of their crown, —finging the ſong of Moſes the ſervant of the Lord, and the ſong of he Lamb . 1 LEAP 
Viceis not the only characteriſtic of the preſent age. Deiſm threatens to become epidemical. Ever ſince the 
revival of learning in Europe, the many groteſque exhibitions of chriſtianity in not a few of the national churches, 
Joined to an attachment to vice, and a natural averſion to examine the ſcriptures, and to form jul ideas of the 
religion of Jeſus from theſe facred ſources, left when found genuine, it ſhould move unfriendly to their dear 
purſuits, have made many converts from abſurdity and ſuperſtition to deiſm and infidelity. Men whoſe intel- 
lectual eyes are beginning to open; who have never beheld chriſtianity diſplayed in any other glaſs belidg the 
corrupt creeds, and as corrupt lives of ſome denominations of chriſtians; and whole pride of intellect is as great 
as their lives are vicious ;—moſt naturally appear under the banners of infidelity, and glory in ſcepticiſm, a 
haughty contempt of revelation, and the vices which ſuit their prejudices and their conſtitutions; as their proper 
livery. But would thoſe who have either {uffered themſelves to be ſeduced into theſe paths of deſtruction, or are 
in danger of being carried away by the contemptible arts of the buly apoſtles of that execrable ſyſtem, deliberately _ 
! contemplate and impartially examine the numerous examples of attachment to the volume of revelation, and its 
 pcculiar doctrines, to be found in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and in the martyrologies of the Church, —how would they . 
Hand aſtoniſhed, and with what horror would they reprobate a ſyſtem, which, while it ſovereignly overlooks the 
"3 chriftian's grounds of faith, and haughtily contemns the ſources of his unfading joys, preſents nothing to its „ 
| votarics but one endleſs ſeries of uncertainties, calculated only to tantalize their minds in this world, and drown *. 
d- them in perdition in the next! _ 5 „ Mo 3 
in fine; at this time, not a few moſt dangerous errors abound, and are patronized even by ſome characters, 
ne diſtinguiſhed either by their uſeful philoſophic retearches and diſcoveries, or by their eminence in rank. Mankind, 
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% aaturaily prone to imitate their ſuperiors, real or ſuppoſed, are, on that account, in the utmoſt danger of be- 
_ 7 OE UI IS 7 Poe OW i ] ho | 
1 coming a prey to the ſpirit of ſeduction. In danger! did we ſay? Alas; ten thouſands already are fallen under 


the rapacious paw of the devourer ; and the mangled carcaſes of their former profeſſions ly bleeding and expoſed 2 
in every corner of the iſland. From what powerful cauſe may we reaſonably expect that an effectual check ſhall = 
be given to a calamity, ſo formidable in its appearances, yea, 10 fatal in its actual conſequences? From none 
1 certainly below the throne of Him who controuls the ocean ; who ſets boundaries to the ſwelling pride of human 
intellec in puny mortals ; and who, being himſelf eternal TRUTH and eternal LIGHT, gives limits to the kings 2 
dom of darkneſs, and makes the triumphing of the wicked and their damning hereſies to be ſhort. „ 


* 


| Meanwhile, the knowledge of thoſe doctrines which have always ſupported and conſoled the human mind, . +28 
under the moſt accumulated diſtreſſes, and in induring the moſt cruel deaths; and of thoſe truths in the defence = 
of which theſe diſtreſſes and theſe deaths have been joyfully welcomed, —ſeems to claim a principal place among 
the number of means which the Lord may ſovereignly render effectual to counteract the arts of fly ſeductien. 
| 1 Mariyrology and Biographic narrative afford this knowledge. Here all men may learn, and become tullywaflus = 
|| red that the Confeſſors and Martyrs, in the cauſe of chriſtianity, in every age, received their ſupport, and deris.. 2 
ved their conſolation, not from the peculiarities of the Socinian, Arian, or Pelagian ſyſtems, but from the plain 
and obvious doctrines of revelation, harmofhouſly, and without any preconcert, profeſſed W all the proteſtant 8 
churches, at the ever memorable æra of the reformation. They believed and openly confeſſed their Sa vioum 


. * 


to be both LORD and CurisT, and to be EMMANUEL, GoD with us. They gloried only in the CRoss, and 


founded all their hopes on the atonement of their divine High Prieſt. With one mouth, they confeſſed Jeſus to bs 
The Lord our righteouſneſs ; and that there is no condemnation to thoſe who are in him, and who approve their re- 
lation to him by their walking worthy of ſo dignified a character. -. "7+ 


When all theſe conſiderations are taken under a ſerious review, we are emboldened to requeſt, with all humi- 
lity, the indulgence of the publie, in addrething perions of different characters, and of different religious deno+ 
ININAtLOnS,—— | | eee 5 5 
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during a long ſeries of cruel perſecutions, and enabled them to take joytully the ſpoiling of their 85 in order 
to preſerve their conſciences inviolated. Theſe doctrines are ever the fame, and ever of ſimilar efficacy. "Theſe 


Private nature, Upon theſe alone, as upon an immoveable rock, you ſhall be able to ſtand every poſlitle ſhock. ? 


with the hiſtory of the Church, and with the ſufferings of her diſtinguiſhed minitters and members in he cauſe 
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-  -PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of every Communion !—You will here behold the grounds on which you 


kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of the world * 


_-*'of the grace of God Þ 


will you be able to look thoſe in the face, whole blood copiouſly flowed in the defence of that religion yo 


Be * ſpeedily and accurately become acquainted with your duty, and Louie prudence to execute it, than 


with the conſtitutions and intereſts of the kingdoms of this world hath been the mighty and fatal engine which the archmurrer, 
* the Devil, hath always employed for killing the ſaints of God, All the blood that hath flowed from the veis of 
- Martyrs ſince the commencement of the chriſtian zra, hath been ſhed at the altar either of the ambition of prices, 


the ritual of Moſes to be inſeparably connected with their civil polity, as a peculiar people, ſuſpected thathe 
1 


chriſtian religion, by ſuperceding their religious ſyſtem, would be fatal to their repub 
dbrucified the Lord of glory f. If the Roman Emperors, knowing that the religion of Paganiſm was blended ith 


1 obletved, that it was only as, and while they continued, a Y nation and a peculiar people. The moment the Meſſiah cameing 
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MiB ERS of Eſtabliſhed Churches !—You will ſee, and be _ convinced from the hiſtoxy of Br 
Martyrs and Confeſfors, en in the age of the MARIES of deteſted memory, that theſe eminent per 
approached the fires of Smithfield and St Andrews unappaled, knowing in whom they had believed, and f 
perſuaded of the truth of all thole now deſpiſed doctrines that conſtitute the greateſt number of your excell 
doctrinal principles in your Book of Articles and Confeſſion of Faith. You will hence become perſuaded of tl 
neceſſity as well as of the piety and prudence of abiding cloſely by them in their original, true, and palpa 
meaning; and-of rejecting with religious contempt every other ſyſtem of novel opinions, by which they hay 
been ſupplanted. You will learn, that however well theſe faſhionable ſchemes of religion may pleafe the livin 
poſſeſſed of blooming health and worldly proſperity, a very different ſyſtem of religious principles i neceſſax 
to adminiſter comfort to the dying, in the full proſpect of an equitable judgment, and an endlels [tate Jexilten * 
and actton in worlds unknown! 8 4 
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worthy anceſtors ſuffered ſo much, and were at laſt driven from the communions of the eſtabliſhed Churches“ 
You will hence be taught to continue ſtedfaſt, building your own faith on theſe precious foundations, and 
inſtructing your children in an accurate knowledge of them. They have been well tried; and they have been}. 
univerſally found to be firm as the rock, and enduring as the everlaſting hills. They ſupported Nonconformiſts! ' 


rr 
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muſt ſupport you,—theſe alone can comfort you in all your tribulations, whether they be of a publiq or of a 


erſuaded of theſe doctrines, and exhilarated by their heavenly influence, you ſhall at laſt abide. the tial, and 
hear without diſmay the ſentence of your impartial ſudge, —“ Come ye blefled of my Father, inherit ye the 


1 
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Ye MIiNn1sTERS of the Goſpel of Peace Permit us to fay, it is your peculiar province to be well acqpainte 


of chriſtianity. From this ſource, you derive innumerable advantages. You behold the pure and umolluted 
religion of the Bible, though hated, maligned, and perſecuted in the F of its heroic profeſſors, in all ages, 
yet triumphing over all the learning and cruelty of the world, and diffuſing, like the ſun, its benign rap; to the 
darkeſt and moſt diſtant parts of the habitable world. You, thence, collect reſolution to endure hardneſs, in 
your reſpective charges, as the good ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt have done in all ages of the world. Yqu will 
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-preach the everlaſting goſpel, whether men will hear, or forbear. The ſneer of the infidel will not morg you. 2 
The hatred of the world will not ſhock you. The ingratitude even of many of your own flocks, for whoſe Þ4 n: 
ſalvation you are willing to ſpend, and be ſpent, will not greatly diſcourage you. Paul's fortitude and nagna- | wm 
nimity you admire. You delire to make him your example, when, beholding the clouds thickening aroung him, e 
and unknown tempeſts awaiting him, he ſaid, —* Behold I go bound in the ſpirit to Jeruſalem, not lubwing Wy ſe 
« the things that ſhall befall me there; ſave, that the Holy Ghoſt witneſſeth in every city that bonds andſ afflic- be 
e tions abide me: but none of theſe things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myſelf, ſo that lhnight B 
„ finiſh my. courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which I have received of the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify the $oipel | 11 
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 Cnvurcu-MEmBess /—This volume is providentially 1 your hands, not that you may be only huſed, I pt 
but that you may reap the moſt important inſtruction from it. You behold what value the wiſeſt and te beſt | 
of men in all ages, and in all countries have ſet upon the doctrines of the everlaſting goſpel. Go you, and do 
likewiſe. Let theſe be as gold in your treaſures, and honey in your mouths. Let them be all your ſachtion, 
and all your deſire. You ſee at what expenſe of precious blood the truths and ordinances of the goſpd have 


been conveyed down to you. Account them a precious depoſit in your hands. Make a proper uſe of tem for 
yourſelves, and fend them down pure, as you have received them, to your lovely, and lateſt poſterity. Main- 
_ tain a proper regard for the purity and power of divine inſtitutions in the face of all oppoſition. Do al yiy can, 
in your ſtations, for the honour of religion. Acquit yourſelves as men, and as Chriſtians, who owe yourBopes 
for time and eternity to that divine Perſon wh name you have the honour to bear. Call frequently ofyour 
remembrance, that your final accounts mult be given up to your impartial Judge in the preſence of thouſafls of 
Coafeſſors and Martyrs. Should you be found unprofitable, —perſidious lervants in that important how; how 


av 
fatally deſpiſed !—Rather, how thall you be able to behold HI M, once the Prince of Martyrs, now the ſt wo 
of quick and dead, who ſhed his own blood for your redemption, when it ſhall be found to your eternal me, 
that you have impiouſly trampled it under your feet! !! . * 
LCOISLATORS and MAGISTRATES of Great Britain Permit us in all humility to lay this volume at you feet. 
The important duties of your ſtation and oſfices call upon you to caſt your eyes upon Britiſh Martyrology. band 
by your exalted characters to be nurling fathers to the Church,—from no ſource, the Bible only exceptec can 


from the tragedies that have been acted on the ſtage of Europe, eſpecially of Great Britain, againſt the M:tyrs 
and Confeſſors of Jeſus. Experience is the moſt fage inſtructreſs. Facts are precious documents; and conve the. 
moſt important leſſons to mankind. From theſe, you will be convinced, that %e blending of the kingdom of brift 


or of the pride of pretended prieſts, in conſequence of that unnatural alliance. Had not the Jews, imagüng 


c, they would not zve 


; * Matth. xxv. 34. | | + Acts xx. 22,26. IR by 
t It is true that the religion of Moſes was intimately interwoven with the political ſtate of the Jewiſh nation; but it js be 
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Europe 


European kingdoms at the Reformation, a panic would not have been excited in every European court leſt the 
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original conſtitution of the republic, had not dreaded that the chriſtian religion, by ſilencing their oracles and. 

demoliſaing their altars, would be not leſs hoſtile to the political texture of the empire, we had never heard of 

the Hejthen perſecutions, in which fo many thouſands wrote the ſenſe they had of the importance of the 
of ſeſus in their blood. Had not the Chriſtian religion been conſolidated with the conſtitutions of the 


reformation of the religious department of the conftitution ſhould overthrow the power of the Princes, ſhake 
their thrones, and demoliſh their kingdoms: Princes would have had nothing to awaken their jealouſy, alarm 
their fears, and transform them into bloody perſecutors. Popes and prieſts would have had no influence upon 
them to have cauſed them to murder their own ſubjects, and depopulate their own kingdoms. We would never 


& have been ſhocked with the dreadful narratives of the maſſacres in Germany, Holland, France, and Ireland; and 


the fires of Smithfield would have remained unkindled. Would you, therefore, Worſhipful Patriots! will 
to ſee the page of hiſtory no more blotted and diſgraced with a repetition of the ſame cruelties—take effectual 
meaſures to guard our excellent political conſtitution, and the lives and fortunes of Britiſh ſubjects, againſt all 
ſimilar contingencies in future. Remove the teeming. cauſe. Uſe your utmoſt efforts to render the Churches 
of Chriſt as diſtinct from, and as independent of the conſtitution of the Britiſh empire, as the difference of their 
reſpeQive natures, objects, and ends neceſſarily require. e „ _ 


___ FELLOW SUBJECTS of all deicriptions !—You will derive important advantages from a ſerious peruſal of 
Eccleſiaſtical Biography. If the moſt noble examples of loyalty and patriotiſm are amiable as well as uſeful, 
you will behold yourſelves encompaſſed with a great cloud of theſe among the Confeſſors and Martyrs of tie 
Church, who have been eminently aſſiduous in diſcharging all the duties of the citizen and the ſubject. Actuated 
by no ſelfiſh principle, influenced by no mean motives, they have /ufered as well as ated the part of the beſt of 
ſubjects under the worlt of priaces. Guided by the Spirit of their religion, they were ſubject, not only for 
wrath, but for conſcience ſake. From their example you will learn to obey ;—or you will learn to ſuffer, when 
the laws of your God forbid your compliance with human caprice. Taught by their experience, and animated 
by their ſucceſs in the ſtrictly conſcientious diſcharge of their duty, you will be emulous to excel in loyalty to 
2 amiable Prince, in ſubjection to the laws of your country, and in invincible attachments to the authority 
or od. I VF 5 e 
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: founded the New Teſtament Church in his own reſurrection, that character ceaſed ; the ritual of Moſes was abrogated ; and its 
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national ſtate to be founded like all other political ſocieties on laws common to all, it might have been in a flouriſhing condition even to 

this day. But obſtinately bent to retain the law of Moſes in the conſtitution of theit republic, and proud of their former character, 
even after the reaſon of their ſelection from the nations had ceaſed, they provoked God to put a period to their exiſtence as a nation, 
ſeeing they themſelves had pertinaciouſly refuſed to exiſt in any other character beſides that of a peculiar people, which was now 

become incompatible with the ſtate of the New Teſtament Church, limited by no one continent, and much leſs circumſcribed by the 

boundaries, politics and laws of any one nation. Analogous to the folly of the Jews is that of the European nations. Each 
ſolicitous to become, like the Jews, a peculiar people, by ingroſſing into its conſtitution a peculiar creed and religious ritual, rends 
Itſelf off from the communion of the catholic Church; obſtructs the propagation of the goſpel to foreign countries, unleſs in the 

preciſe ſhape which it receives from its own political conſtitution ; perſecutes every man who conſcientiouſly refuſes to receive and 
ee it in that preciſe form ; and in the end, provokes indignant heaven to viſit them in the ſame manner the Jews were puniſhed) 
by wars, deyaſtations, and ruin. V . 2 ' 5 | 
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' relation to that political ſtate was forever diſſolved. Had the Jews wiſely agreed to the ordination of heaven, and ſuffered their 
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1 VERY intelligent and pious reader reveres the ſacred name of Jzsvus, and is diſpoſed to adore the Ferion 
2 L to whom it is incommunicably appropriated. All ſuch, therefore, will account it a very pardonable de- 
| Y parture from the original plan of alphabetic arrangement, intended to be purſued in this work, when we,place 
2 at the head of the numerous and honourable catalogue of the Martyrs and Confeſſors of JESUS a ſuccind hiſtory 
4 of the miraculous birth, the 8 life, and the expiatory death of the Captain of their ſalvation, who 
himſelf was made perfect through ſufferings. He is the Prince of Martyrs. He is the moſt dignitted of all 
8 Confeſſors, who were ever honoured to appear before the dreaded tribunals of princes to bear witneſs to the 
I truth. He witneſſed a, good confeſſion before Herod and Pontius Pilate. To this end was he born, and for. this 
5 end came he into the world, that he ſhould bear witneſs to the truth. Every one, therefore, who is of the truth, 
heareth his voice, and when providentially called, will follow his example. His ſupreme dignity ſecures to him 
abſolute pre-eminence in all things. Nor do we altogether tranſgreſs the laws of alphabetic arrangement, when, 
\ _  &devoutly indulging our reverence of his perſon, we follow the example of his Father who hath given him a name I. 
|. * which is above every name; for his name is ALPHA and OuꝝE GA, the FirsT and the LAST! FFF 
5 Neor is his perſonal dignity degraded when we fix his ſacred name at the head of the Biographi 
| 
| 


cal and Martyrale- 
= BY Dictionary. Although bearing witneſs to the truth and importance of his own doctrines, and vouching the 


| Uincerity and benevolence of his own foul in teaching them, were not the only, nor indeed the principal ends of 
| his extraordinary martyrdom ; yet it cannot be doubted that theſe rank among other important objects which he 
had in view, when he made his ſoul an offering for ſin, and ſubmitted to the ignominious death of the croſs. Nay, 
more! All the doctrines of revelation, whether they were taught by the Prophets before his incarnation, or by 
he Apoſtles after his aſcenſion, receive confirmation from his death, and its important conſequences. All the 

5 55 of revelation have a relation unto, and, like the rays of a circle converging in their common center, meet, 
And mutually illuſtrate one another in that aſtoniſhing event. The ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, not leſs than 
|” - thoſe of the New, refer to it as to their principal and appropriate object. Under its collected beams, they ſtand 
forth the approved oracles of heaven, and preſent themſelves to the faith of all nations, as worthy of all accep- 
„ tation. Were it not for that deceaſe which the auguſt Monarch of the wliole army of Martyrs accomplithed at 
— Jeruſalem, the ſacred volume would be a ſealed book, and every page would only preſent one tiſſue of inexpli- 
| cable enigmas: But furniſhed with this key, the chriſtian ſees conſiſtency, harmony, and evidence reigning 
throughout the whole, and characteriſtical of all its parts. In it, he beholds all the types of the Old Teſtament 
realized; he ſees all the prophecies reſpecting it fulfilled; and, with rapture, he contemplates all the promiſes, 
ſecuring happineſs in this world and in that which is to come, immutably confirmed. The call of Abraham; the 
ſelection of his numerous deſcendents from the other nations of the world; and the great variety of divine diſpen- 

75 ſations reſpecting them, are now no longer wrapt in myſtery. No; nor are the rejection of that nation, and the 
B propagation of the Goſpel Church among the Gentiles to be reckoned fortuitous events, or facts of common 


occurrence. Predicted by the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, and connected with the death of Meſſiah as its 
- neceſſary conſequences, they conſpire to pour a flood of evidence both upon the whole ſacred volume, and upon 


255 Aw. 
. i. », 


© the whole ſyſtem of providential events, at once expounding and fulhlling its myſterious oracles, By theſe, 
— in fine, as the genuine conſequences of his death, the AMEN, the Faithful and True Witnels, is till 
Vvnto us from heaven—*® He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit faith unto the Churches.“ 


: 


ſpeaking 


: 


. 


- 
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ſatisfacto ſe de 
Meſſiah, from his genealogical relation to thoſe perſons 
whom prophecy had marked out as the anceſtors of 
that extraordinary perſon according to the fleſh. It is 
of eternal moment to all who profels their faith in the 
_ Chiiſtian religion, and hope for eternal ſalvation through 
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WEE OWARDS the concluſion of the reign. 


% cf HEROD the GREAT, the Son of God 


7855 by 
A 60 ＋ 7/3 deſcended upon earth, and, taking upon | 
| Tonk 


ns under the ſublime charaQters of an in- 


fallible teacher, an all-ſufficlent mediator, 
and a ſpiritual and immortal king. The place of his 


birth was Bethlehem, in the land of Paleſtine. The year 
in which it happened has not hitherto been fixed with 

certainty, notwithſtanding the deep and laborious re- 

ſearches of the learned on that matter. There is no- 


thing ſurpriſing in this, when we conſider that the firſt 
Chriſtians laboured under the ſame difficulties, and 


were divided in their opinions, concerning the time of 


Cunlfsr's birth *. That which appears molt probable, 


is, that it happened about a year and fix months before 


the death of HEROD, in the year of Rome 748, or 
749. The uncertainty, however, of this point is of 
no fort of conſequence. We know that the SON OF 


RichrEOUSNESS has ſhone upon the world. And, 


though we cannot fix the preciſe period in which he 


_ aroſe, this will not hinder us from enjoying the direc- 


tion and influence of his vital and ſalutary beams. : 
It is of infinitely greater importance to thew, in a 
manner, that Jetus Chriſt is indeed the true 


the obedience and blood of its divine Author, that it be 
true and worthy of all acceptation. This depends upon 
the evidence of the following propolition, ** That 
Jeſus, who was born at Bethlehem, of Mary, the wife 
of ſoſeph, yet a virgin, is the TRUE Meſhah, accord- 
ding to all the diſtinguiſhing characters given of him 
in ancient prophecy. But the evidence of this, among 


other prophetic marks, neceſſarily hangs upon a proof, 


that“ he deſcended in à direct line from Abraham, 
Jacob, and Judah; and eſpecially, that he is the fon 
of David, and therefore the rightful king of the Jews. 
His gencalogical deſcent is deducted by two of the 
four Evangeliſſs, who write the hiſtory of his exam- 
plary life and his meritorious death. But there are two 


difficulties which ſeem to embarraſs this deduction, and 


* The learned Joun ALBERT FagRictus has collected all the opi- 


nions bf the tearned, concerning the year of CHRIS 1's birth, in his 571io- 


graph Antiquar, cap. vii. $ ix. p. 23. & C. 
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of which Deiſts and Jews have not a little availed them- 


ſelves in their oppoſition to Chriſtianity. 
1. Theſe hiſtorians ſeem not to agree in the enume- 


ration of the links of the genealogical chain. 15 
2. Were it proved that they do not in fact diſagree; 


both theſe pedigrees terminate in Joſeph ; and therefore 
are not the details of Chriſt's deſcent, ſeeing he was 


not the ſon of Joſeph, but of Mary, the honoured virgin. 


To theſe ſeemingly weighty objections we ſhall an- 


ſwer more generally, and then more particularly. 
1. More generally it may be obſerved, that whatever 
cavils modern Jews and others make upon this ſubject 


againſt the character of Chriſt, as the true Meſſiah, yet 


the ancient Jews, who were the contemporaries of thieſe 
hiſtorians, though ſuperſtitiouſly nice in this branch of 


Jewiſh learning, and though ſufficiently diſpoſed "to - 
improve maliciouſly every thing againſt Chriſtianity, 


never once attempted to invalidate the accounts which 
theſe writers have given of this important ſubject. Had 


thele genealogical trees been faulty in the ſmalleſt pune- 
tilio, their inveterate malice againſt the character of 
Jeſus of Nazareth, now inflamed to the higheſt degree 
poſſible by the ſucceſs of his religion, would have 
prompted them to have laid the wheted ax of rabbini- 
cal criticiſm to their roots, in order that with them they 
might hew down the vine of Chriſtianity, now e 
tending its branches to all the quarters of the world. 
But they were ſilent as the grave upon this ſubject! & 
certain proof this, that ingenuity and malice were both 
equally nonpluſſed. This conſideration alone, were we. 
now unable to enter into, and clear up the minutiæ f 
Iſraelitiſh genealogies, is of ſuch weight, that ſo far a8 
moral ſubjects are capable of being demonſtrated, ought, 
| with every ſober and judicious perſon, to have the foree 


of a demonſtration. But the ſubject admits of, 


2. A more particular diſcuſſion. 
by Matthew ; and 


That theſe Evangelifts perfectly agree with one another, 
and with the Old Teſtament genealogiſts: and that both 
theſe details are really pedigrees of the Meſhah himſelf; 
ſhewing at once his relation to human nature at lar e, 
as the GOEL of the human race; and his righ? to the 


lceptre of David, as MssiAn the anointed. The 
proof and illuſtration of theſe aſſertions we ſhall attempt 


9 


under the following propoſitions.— 
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We ſhall. hew'# 
that Joſeph's genealogy, as the legal father of Chriſt - 
according to the fleſh, is deduce 


that that of Mary, his real mother, is reckoned by. Luke: 
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the two Evangeliſts in their reſpective deductions of our 
Saviotfr's pedigree, are very different. For St Matthew, 
mtends only to fet down his political or royal pedigree, 
by which he had right to the crown of the Jews ; but 
ot Luke ſhews his natural deſcent through the ſeveral 
ſucceſſions of thoſe from whom he took fleth and blood. 
And that this is ſo, beſides that natural reaſon taken from 
the impoſſibility of one and the ſame perſon's having 
two ſeveral fathers, as St Matthew and St Luke ſeem 
at firſt ſight to imply, we have theſe farther arguments 
for the id aſſertion ; as firſt, that St Matthew begins 
his reckoning only from Abraham, to whom the firſt 

romiſe of the kingdom was made. Gen. xvii. 6. But 

t Luke runs his line up to Adam, the firſt head and 
fountain of human nature; which fairly ſhews that one 
deduced only his title to the crown, the other the natu- 
ral defcent of his humanity. And then in the ſecond 
place, that St Matthew uſed the word (begat) only in 
a political ſenſe is further clear from this, that he applies 


It to him who had no child, even to Jeconiah, of whom 
it is expreſly ſaid in Jeremiah xxli. 23. that God wrote 


him childleſs. Whereupon, being depoſed by the king 
of Babylon, Zedekiah his uncle was made king, and 
afterwards upon the removal of him alſo for his rebel- 
lion, (there remaining no more of the line of Solomon) 
Salathiel, being next of kin, was declared king of the 
Jews. Which Salathiel, upon that account, is laid to 
begot by Jeconiah, in St Matthew; not becauſe he 
bs his ſon, but legally and politically fo ; as 
ſucceeding him in the inheritanee of the crown. For 


* though in 1 Chron. iii. 17. there is mention of Aſſir, 


and of Salathiel, as it were of two ſons of Jeconiah; 

et in truth Aſſir there is not the proper name of a per- 
on, nor of any ſon of Jeconiah, but is only an appel- 
lative of Jeconiah himſelf, ſignifying one under cap- 
tivity, or in bonds, as 3 then was in Babylon, 
when Salathiel was declared king. And that Salathiel 


| is not there ſet down as his ſon in a natural ſenſe, is 
evident from the 16th verſe of the ſame chapter, where 
Ziedekiah is likewiſe ſaid to be his fon ; though natu- | 
rally he was his uncle; yet becauſe Zedekiah firſt ſuc- 
cCeeded him in the kingdom, and Salathiel next, Jeconiah 
Rill ſurviving, therefore both of them in that political 
ſenſe, we 1 of, are ſaid to be his ſons, whom, in the 
| natural ſenſe, the prophet Jeremiah (as has been ſhewn) 

\ declares to have been childleſs. a — 
e The ſecond propoſition is this; That as David had 
ſeveral ſons by former wives, ſo by Bethſheba alſo he 
had three, beſides Solomon, of which the eldeſt next 
to him was Nathan: And that Chriſt deſcended natu- 
rally from David, not by Solomon, but by Nathan. And 
na Accordingly that St Luke deduces only Nathan's line; 
upon which account it is, that the Jews at this day, in 
oppoſition to the chriſtians, make it one main article of 
| their creed, that the Meſſias was to deſcend naturally 
from Solomon; and accordingly pronounce a curſe upon 
All thoſe who aſſert the contrary: though to this very. 
hour they have not been able to aſſign who was the fon 
of Jeconiah, whom God wrote childleſs; nor to thew 
any ſolid reaſon, why, if Jeconiah had any natural 
iſſue of his own, the crown and ſceptre of Judah came 
to be devolved upon the line of Nathan, as it 1 


was in Salathiel and his ſucceſſors. Add to this (whic 


is a thing well worth obſerving) that although it is fre- 
laid in ſcripture, that the Meſſiah thould de- 
om David, yet it is never ſaid, that he ſhould 
For though in 1 Chron. xxii. 
would eſtabliſh the 


deſcend from Solomon. 
10. it is ſaid of Solomon, that G 


Note that thoſe four ſons of David by Bethſheba mentioned in 1 Chron. N 
ni. 15. are. not there ſet down according to the order of their birth. For 
Solomon, though laſt named, was certainly born firſt ; and Nathan (as he is 


- 


generally reckoned) inunediately next. 
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FE FCC 
Vt, The firſt ropoſition is this, That the deſigns of 


throne of his kingdom over Iſrael forever, yet it is not 
laid, that he would eſtabliſh it in his feed or line; and 
beſides, the kingdom here ſpoken of and intended, was 


by that temporal one of Solomon: which ſpiritual 
kingdom was eſtabliſhed only in the perſon of the 
Methas, whom we believe to have been Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, the great Eing and head of the church, God blct- 
ied reer IN 

III. The hid propoſition is this, That the crown of 
Judah being now come into the line of Nathan in Sala- 


| thiel, whole immediate ſon was Pedaiah (though not 


mentioned in the ſucceſſion, becauſe he died before his 
father's aſſumption to the crown) and next to Salathiel, 
the great and renowned Zorobabel, foraſmuch as St 
Matthew and Luke agree from Jeconiah to Zorobabel; 
alter whom they divide, each aſcribing to him a dif. 
ferent ſucceſſor, viz. one of them Abiud, and the other 


| Rheſa, we are rationally to ſuppoſe, that theſe two were 


the ſons of Zorobabel: and that from Abiud the 
elder brother, who only had a right to the crown and 
kingdom, lineally deicended ſoſeph, according to the 


younger brother, deſcended Mary, of whom Jeſus was 
born, according to St Luke's deicription: For though 


occur not the names of Abiud and Rheſa; yet it being 


two names, there is ground enough for us, without 
any preſumption, to believe 
happened here. 
Av. 

cuſtom of the Jews not to reckon the woman by name 
in her RN" but to reckon the hufband in right of 
his wite. 


is noted by Chemnitius, that St 


atthew preciſely doth, that Jacob begat Joſeph, but 


of Eli, that ancient and received tradition, which re- 
ports her the daughter of Joaclim and Anna; for, as 
the learned biſhop Montague obſerves, Eli and Joachim, 
however they are two words, (and very different) are 
yet but one name, and ſignify but one perſon; Eli be- 


ſame with Jehojachim or Joachim, as appears from 
2 Kings xxili. 24. and 2 Chron, xxxvi. 4. quoting 


the ſame, and with particular 
the father of the bleſſed Virgin, there pointed out by 
them as the mother of the Methas. LEED 

Jeſus of Nazareth naturally deſcended only from Vary, 
yet he derives not his title to the crown and kingdom 


as ſhe 1 . from the line of Rhela the younger ſan of 
Zoroba : 
the elder line by Abiud; which line of Abiud failing 


in Joſeph, as having no iſtue, the right of inheritnce 
devolved upon one of the younger line, viz. upon Mary, 
and conſequently upon Jeſus her ſon and legal har. 


the ſpiritual kingdom over the church of God, typified 


calculation of St Matthew; and that from Rheſa the 


in the above-mentioned third chap. of 1 Chron. where 
there is an account given of Zorobabel's ſons, there 


common with the Jews for one man ſomètimes te have 
and conclude that it ſo 


The fourth propoſition is this, That it was the 


is wife. For which reaſon Joſeph is twice reckoned, 
viz. Firſt in his own right by St Matthew, and, Secondly 
in his wife Mary's right by St Luke. For Mary was | 
properly the daughter of Eli; and Joſeph who is there 
reckoned after him, is fo reckoned, not as his natural 
ſon, but as his ſon-in-taw, inſtead of his wife Mary, 
according to that cuſtom of the Jews : Wherenpor' it 

| „ Luke doth not ſay that 
1 was the ſon of Eli, or Eli begat Joſeph, as St 


75 Hal, who was of Eli, that is, was related to him, and 


belonged to his family, viz. as his ſon-in-law, Nor 
ought any to object agaiuſt Mary's being the daughter 


ing but a diminutive of Ehakim, and Eliakim the 


withal two noted jewiſh Rabbies, viz. Macana Ben 
Nehemiæ, and. Rabbi Hacadoſh, in confirmation of 
pplication of it to 


V. The / and /a/? propoſition is this, That although 


of the Jews originally by the line of Mary, (foraſnuth 


ut received that from Joſeph, who wa of 


From whence there riſes this unanſwerable l 
both againſt the opinion of thoſe who affirm Joſeph to 
| die 


2 


 groumitieſs, 
of tk#kouſe of David as to exclude all relation to other 


| leſs confutation. e 
No to ſum up all that has been delivered, it briefly 


have had other children by A former wife; as alſo againſt 
that old herety of Helvidius, who againſt the general 
and conſtant ſenſe of antiquity, denied the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, affirming that Joſeph had other chil- 
dren by her after the birth of Jeſus. Spanhemius in 
his Dubia Evangeiica, concludes againſt the opinion of 


Hclvidius (at which we much wonder) merely upon 


the account of decency and congruity,, às judging it 
more ſuitable and agreeable to that hep urable eſteem 
we oupht to have of our blefled S&T ur's mother, to 
hold that after his birth ſhe remätned a perpetual vir- 
gin. But I add, that to aſſort © ſeems not only decent, 
but of as abſolute nec. 
Meſſias was to be of right king of the 


For had 


EWZ. 


ſoſcph had any children either by Mary, or any other 
wite, they, as coming from the elder line of Abiud by 


foleph their father, mult have claimed the inheritance 


„ as that few. For the 


_ 


of the kingdom in his right, and not Jeſus the ſon of 


Mary, who deſcended from a younger line, and ſo. 


could not legally inherit, but upon default of iſſue from 
Joſeph the only remaining heir of the elder: for this 
was the law X 

barred Jeſus from a title to the kingdom of the Jews. 
But we know Jeſus came to fulfil the law in every part 
and tittle of it; and therefore would never have owned 
himſelf king of the Jews, contrary to the expreſs in- 


junctions and tenour of it. For though it muſt be con- 


feſſed that the goſpels make mention of the brothers 
and fifters of fetus. „t it is known to be moſt uſual 
in the lewih guage ro call any collateral kindred, 


as coufins und cou{n-germans by that name. And 


"ws, 1 TR the virgin Mary to have had two 
ixfters, the cluren of which might very well be called 


the brethren of Jeius. So that from hence there can be 
no neceſſit of E that Jeſus had any brother or 


ſiſter either by his mother Mary, or his reputed and 
legal father Joſeph. _ 5 . 


And thus we have endeavoured to make out our bleſ— 

| ſed Saviour's deſcent from the line of David. But as 
for that opinion which aſſerts him to have been of the 
tribe of Levi, becauſe his mother Mary was couſin to 


Elizabeth who was of that tribe, it is very weak and 
For no man ee 0 to have been ſo 


tribes and families, with which by mutual marriages he 
night well contract a kindred; it being prohibited to 
non but heireffes to marry out of their own family. 
And as for another opinion, which, in order to the 
making of Chriſt à prieſt, affirms Nathan the fon of 
David, from whom Chriſt deſcended, to have been a 


prieſt, as Solomon was a king, and ſo to have founded 
a ſacerdotal line, as Solomon did a royal; this being a 
conceit both ſo groundleſs in itfelf, and withal ſo ex- 
preſly contradicted by the ſcripture, which in Heb. vii. 
13. ſo poſitively affirms, that no man of the tribe of 


Judah ever gave attendance at the altar; we ſay, upon 
this account it deſerves no further thought, and much 


amounts to thus much, that the royal line of David by 


Solomon being extinct in Jeconiah, the crown and king- 


dom paſſed into the immediately younger line of Na- 
than, another ſon of David, in Salathiel and Zorobabel; 
which Zorobabel having two ſons, Abiud and Rheſa, 


the royal dignity deſcended of right upon the line of 


Abiud, of which Joſeph was the laſt, who marrying the 
virgin Mary, who Prung from the line of Rheſa the 

ounger ſon of Zorobabel, and withal having no iſſue 
himſafs his right paſſes into the line of Mary, being the 
next of kin, and by that means upon Jetus her ſon. 
ereupon he was both naturally the fon of David, 
and allo legally the king of the Jews: which latter 1s 


* 


accounted to us by St Matthew, as the former is by St | 


Moſes, which in this caſe would have 


OF FESUS. CHANT: 


1 
* 


\ 


ſhould be born. 


only one the Evangeliſt gives them, 
the quality of a king. 


SS 


Luke; who delivers down the peqi 


known way of the Jews computing their genealogies. 


This ſeems to us to be the moſt full, clear, and unex- 


ceptionable deduction of our blefled LoRD's pedigree, 


according to the fleſh, from the Davidic ſtock ; and con- 
ſequently, a proof of his being that one Shepherd“ 


whom prophecy had foretold God would raiſe up in the 
houſe of his ſervant David. ——Let us now proceed to 
his hiltory.—— _ e 


The Emperor Auguſtus having ſet out an edi for 


numberingtheinhabitants throughout all the empire, and 
every one repairing tobe enrolled in the city he belonged - 
to, Joſeph ſet out from the city of Nazareth, which is 
in Galilee, and came into Judea, to the city of David 
called Bethlehem, to be enrolled with his wife Mary, 


who was with child. | 


Whilſt Joſeph and Mary were at Bethlehem, the time 


Was accompliſhed for her to bring forth, and ſhe was de- 


livered of a Son; he was drefled and laid in a Manger, 
becauſe there was no other lodging for them in the inn. 
At the ſame time an angel declared to ſome ſhepherds, 
that there was born to them a Saviour, or a Chriſt, in 
the city of David, telling them they would find him 
ſwathed up, and lying in a manger. Immediately a part 
of the hoſt of Heaven joined the angel, praifing, and? 
linging, Glory to God in the highe/t, and on earth peace, 
good will trwards men. The ſhepherds, moved by this 
Viſion, went to Bethlehem, where they found My s | 


Joſeph, and the Infant lying in a manger. At the fig 


of him they perceived the truth of what had been told 
them, and all that heard them were amazed.  _ 


According to the law, all new born male children were 


to be circumciſed on the eight day after their birth. 
Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to ſubmit to it, as to other legal 


ceremonies. The eighth day being come, when the in- 


, | ree of Mary the 
mother of Jeſus, and daughter of Eli: though Joſeph - 
her huſband only ſtands there named according to the 


fant was to be circumciſed, he was called Jeſus, which 


was the name the angel had given him 
conceived in his mother's womb _ 


Some time after his circumciſion, certain wiſe men 
| from the eaſt, warned by a ſtar they had feen, arrived 
at Jeruſalem, and aſked where the king of the. Jews 


was born, whoſe ſtar they had ſeen in the eaſt, decla- 


ring they were come to worſhip. him. Herod, heating”. 
that account, was ſurprized, and all the city of Ferufa= 
lem with him; and having gathered all the prieſts and 
the doctors of the law, he afked of them where Chriſt 
1. They told him at Bethlehem. Herod _ 
ſent privately for the wife men, enquired when that 
ſtar had appeared to them; and, ſending them to Beth- 
lehem, bid them enquire nicely about the child, that he 
alſo might go and pay his 17. The wiſe men ſet ut, 


and preſently the ſtar they ha 


ſeen in the caft appeared 


again, and conducted them to the place where the infant? 15 
was. They went into the houſe, fell down and wor" ; 
ſhipped him; and opening their treafures, offered him 
gifts of gold, incenſe and myrrh. The next day, having' 12 

to Herod, they . - 


went back into their own country another way. 


been warned in a dream not to return 


The Evangeliſt does not clearly explain who theſe 
wife men were, of what country, and at what time they 
came; which has 


make ſeveral conjectures about their country, their pro- 


teifion, and the time of their arrival. It is not at,all 


likely that they were en, r ; but they were rather 
˖ 


wiſe men and philoſophers. 


iven occalion to commentators to' _ 


is commonly believed 


they were kings; but the name of 512 which is the 


des not denote 
It 18 a common name among the 


Perſians, and it is likely they came Rad fc 4 
Teri. 
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men had ſeen the 


There are alſo different opinions upon the nature of 
the ſtar which they ſaw in the Eaſt, the time when it 
appeared, and the manner of its conducting them. The 
opinion which we think moſt likely is, that it was ſome 
extraordinary ſtar which appeared towards Judea, and 
was taken by thoſe wiſe men as a preſage of the birth of 
the king of the * According to ſome, it appeared at 
the time when St John was conceived; but it is more 
likely that the wiſe men did not lee it till the time of the 
birth of Chriſt. It ſeems it did not lead them all the 


way bo Jeruſalem, ſince it did not appear to them again, 
till after they were gone out of ſe- 
ruſalem, to guide themato Bethlehem, when it ſtood 


and cnduct them, 


over the place where Chriſt was, and then vaniſhed. 
When the time was fulfilled for Mary to be puritied, 


the carried the Infant to Jeruſalem, to preſent him to 
the Lord, as is written in the law, Every firſt-born 


male is conſecrated to the Lord; and offered for him, 
as the law appointed, two turtles or two pigeons. 
They returned to Bethlehem; and the very day of 
their return, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream 
to. Joſeph, and ſaid, Ariſe, and take the young child, 


and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there 
until I bring thee word: 
child to defiroy him, Joſeph ariling, took the mother 

and the infent, ſet out by night, and withdrew into 
Egypt, where he continued till the death of Herod. _ 
| Food perceiving that the wiſe men had deceived | 
him, was in a rage; and ſending to Bethlehem, cauſed 


for Herod will ſeek the young 


all the children from two years of age downwards to be 


; hr to death, according to the time he had been told 


y the wiſe men. N e 
„The 775 of Herod, ſufficiently known by the 


hiſtory of Joſephus, prompted him to put to death all 
the 7 8 under two years of age, though Jeſus 
. Chriſt could not then be above two months old. This 
be did for the greater precaution. Ihe Evangeliſt 
 fays, that it was according to the time he had been told 
by the wiſe men; that is, when the wiſe men told him 
the ſtar had appeared to them: now, if it appeared not 


till the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, he was two years old 


when the wiſe men came to worſhip him. This 


makes for the e of thoſe, who ſay the wiſe 
| ſeen the ſtar from the time of the conception 
of St John; for it cannot be ſaid that the wiſe men 


came not till two years after the birth of our Saviour, 
ſince Herod was ſtill living, and they found the infant | 
1 - at Bethlehem: but the words of the Evangeliſt may be 
thus expounded, that Herod cauſed all the male chil- 
dren. to be killed at Bethlehem, which were two years of 
N age, and under, being born before the time he had been 
bk: x0 
to be born. i or Coed Te 5 
Herod did not long ſurvive this cruel command; his 
diſtemper encreaſed; he put to death his ſon Antipater, | 


by the wife men, when the king of the Jews was 


: 


altered, his will, and died on the ninth of February, in 
the thirty ſeventh year of his reign, and the third year 


before our computation. 


* 


and ſaid to him, Ariſe, and take the young child and his 
mother, and go into the land of Iſrael: for they are dead 


ohich- ſought the young child's life. Joſeph obeyed; 


but being come into Judea, and underſtanding that 


Archelaus, the ſon of Herod, reigned in his father's 
ſtead; he was afraid: and being again told what to do 
in a dream, he retired into Galilee, and reſided there 
in the city of Nazareth; whence Jeſus Chriſt was called 


A Nazarene, as the prophets had foretold. 


TAE EEE 


Perſia. Some authors are of opinion that they were 
Arabs, becauſe the incenſe and the myrrh they offered 
came from Arabia; but the Perſians might alſo have 
ſuch preſents, either bringing them from home, or buy- 
ing them of the Arabs. 5 


After the death of this prince, the angel of the Lord 
appeared in a dream to Joſeph, who was {till in Egypt, 


&c. | | 5 *. 

Very little is known of the life and actions of Jeſus 
Chriſt, till the time when he began his Miniſtry, St 
Luke fays, The child grew, and waxed ftrong in ſpirit, 
filled with wiſdom, and the grace of God was upon him. 


going every year to Jeruſalem, to the feaſt of the paſſo- 


twelve years of age; and when they had ſtaid the day 
of the ſolemnity at Jeruſalem, they ſet out again, but 
Jeſus ſtayed in the city, without being miſled by his 
father and mother; who thinking he had been with 
ſome of their company, went on one day's journey, and 


not finding him there, they returned to Jeruſalem, and 
made farther fearch. After three days, they found him 
in the temple, fitting in the midſt of the doctors, hear- 
ing and putting queſtions to them, All that heard him 
were amazed at his wiſdom and his anſwers. When 


and his mother ſaid to him, Son, why Haſt thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have ſought thee ſor- 
rowing ; and he ſuid unto them, How is it that ye ſought me? 
this he went away with them to Nazareth. 


Chriſt till the time of his preaching. St Luke only 
ſays, that his father and mother underſtood not what 
dom, in ſtature, and in favour with God atid man, 


preaching of St John, in the fifteenth year of the Em- 


year; Philip of Iturea and Trachonites; and Lyſa- 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the twenty eighth of our æra, or 


the fon of Zachary, who had lived in the deſert. , He 
came into the country about Jordan, in the deſert of 
- Judea, preaching the baptiſm of repentance, or remylion 
of ſins, and declaring that the kingdom of heaven Was 


and he baptized them in Jordan, telling them their ſe 
veral duties. DEE _ Ce 


Meſſias; but he loudly declared that he only baptized 
with water to bring them to repentance; and tha 
who was to come after him was more powerful thi 
ven would baptize them with the Holy Ghoſt and 
TY 8 

It was Jeſus Chriſt that John the Baptiſt ment 
this; who came a few days after to him, near Jod 
to be baptized by him. John would not have gon 
| and ſaid to him, I ought rather to be baptized byyou, 
and do you come to me? Jeſus Chriſt would be Apt. 
zed by him, and was accordingly baptized in Jag. 
When Jeſus had been baptized, he came up out the 
water; and whillt he prayed, the heavens opened 
he ſaw the Spirit of God deſcend on him in thehape 
of a dove; and a voice was heard from heaven, Rich 
ſaid, This is my beloved ſon in whom I am well pleajty 

Jeſus Chriſt, when he was baptized, was abouthirty 
years old, ſays St Luke; this is the firſt year f the 
public-miniſtry of Jeſus Chrilt, | 


ver, they carried him along with them, when he was 


ſought for him among their kindred and acquaintance, 


The Evangelilts give but very little account of Jeſus 


nias of Abylene, in the thirty-firſt year of the age of 


at hand, and that they ſhould 1oon ſee the Saviour ſent 
by God. He wore a garment of hair, and a leather gi 
dle, and fed on locuſts and wild honey. The inhabi- 
tants of Jeruſalem, of all Judea, and particularly thoſe: 
about Jordan, reſorted to him, confeſſing their fins; 


Many amongſt the Tews thought that John wah the 


The only particular Circumſtance of his life which 
we know during that time, is, that his parents 


S 


his father and mother ſaw him, they were aſtoniſhed, 


wi/t ye not that I muſt be about my Father's bujineſs? After 


he-faid to them; nevertheleſs that his mother kept all 
his layings in her heart; and that he increaſed in wiſ- 


The hiſtory of the goſpel-miniſtry begins at the 
peror Tiberius. Pontius Pilate was governor of Ju- 
dea, under the high-prieſts Annas, and Caiaphas, the 


latter being then in office, while Annas had left it. He- 
rod was tetrarch of Galilee, and in his chirty-firſt 


computation. God made his voice be heard by John, 


ad BN 


into the deſert, where he was fort 
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He hegan it with « faſt; being returned from Jordan 


full of the Holy Ghoſt, immediately the ſpirit led him 
y days and forty 
nights without citing, and after faſting ſo long, was 
hungry. Then the Devil (the 0 came to him, 
and ſaid, F thou be the Son of God, command theſe ſtones 
be made bread, Jeſus anſwered him, It is written, that 
man ſhall not live by bread alone, but by every word of God. 


Then the Devil carryed him to the holy city Jeruſa- 
lem, and placing him on a pinacle of the temple, ſaid 


to him, If thou be the Son of God; caſt thyſelf down from 


hence, for it is written, he ſhall give his angels charge over 


thee, to keep thee, and in their hands they ſhall bear thee 


wp, leſt at any time thou daſh thy foot againſt a lone, Jeſus 


anſwered him, 1: is ſaid thou ſhalt not tenipt the Lord thy 
God, Laſtly, the Devil carried him to the top of a high 
mountain, and ſhewing him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and all the pomp and glory thereof, ſaid to 


him, I thou therefore <wilt worſhip me, all ſhall be thine. 


But Jeſus anſwered, Get thee behind me Satan, for it is 
zoritten thou ſhalt <corfhip the Jord thy God, and him only 


During this time St John left the deſert of Judea to 


go into Bethania beyond Jordan, where he continued 


to 5 Some prieſts and levites being ſent from 
Jeruſalem, examined him, whether he was the Meſſias. 


He ſaid, he was not. They aſked, whether he was 
Elijah, or one of the prophets? he anſwered, he was 
neither. Who art thou then, ſaid they unto him, that 
ve may give an anſeber to them that ſent us? I am, anſwer- 
ed he, the voice of one crying in the wilderneſs, make flraight 


the way of the Lord, as jaid the thy G8 Jſaiab. They {till 


proceeding to aik him, why he baptized, ſince he was 
neither the Meſſias, nor Elijah, nor a prophet? He 


_ aniwered that he baptized in water, but that there was 

one in the nidit of them, who was to come after hun, | 
and was before him, the latchet of whoſe ſhoe he was 
not worthy to looſe. „ 8 


Ihe next day John ſar Teſus coming towards him, 


and faid, Behold the Lamb of God, <vho taketh away the 


man, which is preferred before me, for he «cas before me, and 


I nero him not, but that he ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael, 


therefore am I come baptizing «ith water ; and John bare 


record, ſaying, I ſaw the Spirit deſcending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him, and I knew him not ; but he that 
ſent me to baptize with water, the ſame faid unto me, upon 

whom thou ſhalt fee the ſpirit deſcending and remaining on 
him, the ſame is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghei, 
and I ſaw and bare record that this is the Son of God, The 
next day he repeated the ſame things concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt to two of his diſciples, who followed E TT 


Thoſe two diſciples were Andrew and Bartholomew; 
who applying to jt aſked him where he lived, and 
remained with him that day. About four of the clock, 
Andrew met his brother Simon, and ſaid to him, We 


which ſigniſies a rock. Jeſus going into Galilee the 
next day, met with Philip and Jaid to him, Follow me. 
Philip was of Bethſaida, of which towngwerenallo Pe- 
ter and Andrew. Philip met Nath#melyebt. >"Tatd to 


0 


him, le have found him of <vbomfM-/es en the law, and the” "Jeſus Chriſt did, as the bridegroom's friend is at he oY 


* did <orite, Jeſus f Nagaret, the fon of Foſeph, and 
athaniel faid unto him, Can there any good thing come 
wt of Nazereth? Philip fad unto him, come and ſee. 
ſeſus ſaw Nathaniel coming to him, and ſaith of him 
Behold an Ifvaclite indecd, in whom is no guile. Nathaniel 


lith unto him, «cence knowweſt thou me? Jeſus anſwered 


nd {aid unto him, - Before that Philip called thee when thou 


laſt under the fig-tree, 1 ſaw thee, Nathaniel anſwered 
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ſbalt thou ſerve. Then the Devil having tried all his 
temptations, departed; and the angels appearing, mi- 
niſtered to him. VVV 


fin of the world; this is he of hom I ſaid, after me cometh a 


have found the Meffias, that is, the Chriſt; and led him 
to Jeſus, who changed his name to that of Cephas, 


1 


art the king of Iſrael, 


not truſt them, becauſe he knew them all. 


| who repaired thither to him. 


| tiſm of Jeſus Chri 


him. 


13 


and ſaid unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of Cod, thou | 


Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto him, 
Becauſe I ſaid unto thee, I ſaw the under the fig-tree, be- 
lieveſt thou? thou ſhalt ſee greater things than theſe, 

The firſt miracle by which Jeſus Chriſt made himſelf 


| known, was wrought at Cana in Galilee; whither be- 


ing invited with his mother to a wedding, he accepted 
the invitation. The wine falling ſhort, his mother told 
him, that they had no more wine. 1 eſus at firſt would 
ſeem not to underſtand what ſhe ſaid, adding, that his 
hour was not yet come. But preſently after, he cauſed 
{1x jars to be filled with water, which was converted 
into wine. This was the firſt miracle wrought by 
Jeſus Chriſt. DT Rp Ee Hg oe nn  Menop 

Coming from this wedding, he went away to Faper- 


naum, and ſome few days after to Jeruſalem, to the 


feaſt of the paſſover. Going#into the temple, he there 


| found ſellers of oxen, of ſheep, and of doves, and 


money-changers; all whom he drove out. He ſpent ; 


| the day of the paſſover at Jeruſalem, and many flocked 


to him, ſeeing the miracles he wrought; 


but Jeſus did 


Amongſt his faithful diſciples was one of the pharfs _ | 
ſees called Nicodemus, a ſenator among the Jews, who 


came to him by night to receive his inſtructions. - He 
ſaid to him Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 


from God, for no man can db theſe miracles that thou doſt, ex- 
cept God be with him, Jeſus anſwered, that no one could 
| have any part in the kingdom of God, except he be 


born again, Nicodemus underſtood not what Jeſus ſaid 
to him, and aſked him how a man could be born 3 


ſecond time. Jeſus confirming what he had ſaid, aſſured 


him, That a man muſt be born of water and of the Spirit, 
without Which he could not enter into the kingdom of God 
Nicodemus, though a maſter in Iſrael, underſtood not 
this diſcourſe. Jeſus upbraided him, and for his in- 
ſtruction declared to him, that the Son of man, who 
deſcended from heaven, was to be lifted up; that God 
had ſent his only Son inte the world for its ſalvation 


that it is neceſſary to believe in him, to avoid damnation ? 


that thoſe who do not believe an him, ſhall be damned; 
becauſe the light is come into the*world, and they have 


rather choſen the darkneſs than the light. Nicodemus 
being; convinced by 


theſe words, continued a true diſei- 
ple of Jeſus Chriſt, cough he did not declare openly for 

Jeſus Chriſt had allo many other diſciples; for the 
holy ſcripture ſays, that going abroad with his diſei- 
ples, he came into Judea, and biptized many perions 


St John had then left Bethany, and was come to 


| Knon near Salim, where there was much water; and 


there he continued to baptize. _ „„ 
The concourſe of 2 reſorting to receive the bap⸗ 

„might, one would think, have 
raiſed ſome jealouſy between his diſciples and St Jolin's, 
The Jews ſeem to have made uſe of that pretence, in 
order to ſet them at variance; for they gave an account 
to John, that Jeſus Chriſt, who had been with him* 
beyond Jordan, baptized, and drew very many after 


St John anſwered, that they were witneſſes, he had 
told them he was not the Mefliah; that he was ſent bes: 
fore him; that he was as much pleaſed to hear what * 


ing his voice; and, in concluſion, that it was requiſite" 
that the honour of Chriſt ſhould advance, and his de- 
creaſe, hat Chriſt was ſent from heaven; that he gave 


teſtinibny of what he had ſeen and heard; that his teſti- 


mony waz, trite, becauſe God, who had ſent him, was 
true; and that he who is ſent by God, cannot deliver 
any other than the words of truth; that God loved his 


Son, 92 had put all things into his hands; that whoſo- 


ever 
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ever believed in that Son ſhould have life everlaſting ; fiſhing, for that was their profeſſion. He bid them 
that he who did not believe in him ſhould not ſee life, follow him, and he would make them fiſhers of men. bx 
and that the wrath of God ſhould reſt on him. | They knowing him before, left their nets, and followed i 
This was the fourth and laſt teſtimony that St John gave | him. Going a little farther, he ſaw two other brothers, "} 
of Jeſus Chriſt; for foon after, Johq was caſt into priſon | James and John, who were in a boat, with their fa- 
by order of Herod Antipas, whom he had reproved for | ther Zebedee. He called them, and they leaving. their 
marrying Herodias, wife to his brother Philip. father and the boat, followed him. 
9. learing that John was caſt into priſon by He- And now Jeſus left Nazareth, to go live at Caperna- 
rod's command, at the deſire of the Phariſees, who made | um, which is a city near the ſea, on the borders of N 
uſe of the pretence of his baptizing abundance of people; Zebulun and Nephtali. There he taught in the ſyna - | 
and fearing leſt Pilate ſhould alſo cauſe him to be taken gogues with authority, backing his ſermons with mira- i 
up, becauſe the Phariſees {aid he gained and baptized | cles. He drove an unclean ſpirit out of the body of a 
more diſciples than John, (though Jeſus did not bap- | man; and the ſpirit going out, gave teſtimony that he 
tize himfelf, but his diſciples did it) he withdrew into] who expelled him was the Son of God. He healed 
ans „ 1 Simon's mother-in-law of a fever; and his reputation 1 
being ſpread abroad throughout all the country, they i 
try of Samaria, where, being tired with his journey, he | brought him from all parts ſick perſons, whom he heal. 
ſtopped about noon at a well called Jacob's well, near | ed, and others 80f by evil ſpirits, which he drove 1 
the town of Sichar. A Samaritan woman coming to | away; and they going out of the bodies, declared that 
draw water, Jeſus aſked her for ſome of it to drink. | he was the Son of God. Among the reſt, he healed |} 
His diſciples were gone into the town to buy ſomething | one of a leproſy, and another of a pally. 


| The doctors among the Jews, and particularly the 
ſurpriſe, that he, being a Jew, thould aſk drink of Phariſees, not being able to deny the reality of his mira- 
her; becauſe the Jews and the Samaritans had no com- | cles, they made ule of ſeveral pretences to render him 
merce together. This gave Jeſus Chriſt an opportunity | odious, accuiing him of blaſphemy, becauſe he told 
to tell her, that he had living water to give her for lite | the man in the pally, that his ſins were forgiven: They 
\.. everlafting. The woman aſking him for tome of that | reproved him for eating with ſinners and publicans, Þ| ' 
water, he bid her call her huſband. She anſwered ſhe after he had called to him Levi, the ſon of Alpheus, | 
or Matthew the publican, who was at tl 7eceipt of 
8 | cuſtom; that his diſciples did not faſt, i. thoſe of 
= had at that time was not her huſband. The woman, | John and the Phariſees; they found fault that he tranſ= 
RY 1 | grefled the law, becauſe he wrought miracles on the 
Prophet, and aſked him, whether ſhe ought to wor- ſabbath, and had ordered one who had lain in a palſy 
f. thirty-eight years, and whom he healed, to riſe and 
her the time was at hand, when the Father ſhould | take up fin bed on the ſabbath: In concluſion, they 
neither be adored on that mountain, nor at Jeruſalem; | ſought to put him to death, becauſe he gfaid God was 
but that he ſhould be adored in ſpirit and truth. The | his father, and made himſelf equal to him. 
woman anſwered, I know that Mzeſfias cometh which | Jeſus Chriſt immediately confounded the Jews by 
I called Chrift, when he is come, he will tell us all things. | convincing proofs. He thewed he had the power to re- 
* 0 mit fins, by healing the man of the palſy upon the ſpot; 
diſeiples returned, and were amazed to ſee him talking | he juſtified his eating with ſinners and publicans, be- 
| with a woman. She leaving her pitcher, went back to | cauſe he came to call ſinners to repentance ; he excuſed 
| the town of Sichar, and ſaid, Come ſee a man which told | his diſciples for not faſting, becaule the children of the 
nne all things that ever I did, is not this the Chriſt ? A\bun-| Bridegroom are not to faſt; as long as the Bridegroom 
dance of the inhabitants went out of the town to lee | is with them; he expoſed the Phariſees for going about 
£25 to obitruct the doing of good works on the ſabbath; he 
| mantained, that as his 3 never ceaſed acting, ſo 
Jeſus ſtaid only two days in that city, and then went | he was to act continually: In ſhort, he loudly declared, 
into Galilee, where he taught in the ſynagogues, and | that he was the Son of God, and gave life to whom he 
his reputation 1 abroad in the country round about. | pleaſed; that his Father had given him all power to 
0 ynagogue at Nazareth, he lighted on a | judge, that all might honour the Son as they honoured | 
7 prophecy of Iſaiah, which he expounded of himſelf.] the Father ; and that as the Father had life within him- 
fl | hey admired he ſhould have ſo much learning, and | ſelf, he had given it to the Son to have life within 
ſome ſaid, Is not this man the ſon of Foſeph ? Jeſus per-] himſellf. 5 VVV 
ceiving that they deſpiſed him, told them, that no pro-] Jeſus Chriſt Tpake theſe truths openly, and in the 
1 * honoured in his own country. This put them | midſt of Jeruſalem, whither he was come to celebrate 
into a rage, fo that they drove him out ofthe city, and 5 Kea of the paſſover, which was the ſccond after 
os 1s baptiſm. EE. OS e 
huaeadlong; but he walked away through the midſt off Heid not ſtay long after the feaſt; for being gone 
7 them. eaving Nazareth, he went to Capernaum, | out of the city, it happened, that on the ſabbath that 
where the Galileans, who had ſeen the miracles he | was ſecond to the firſt, that is, after the feſtival, his | 
had wrought at Jeruſalem, at the feaſt, received him. | diſciples paſſing through a corn field, and being hungry, 
* | He preached repentance, and exhorted them to be- | pulled ſome ears, rubbed them between their hands, 
niere the goſpel, | Bi: and t, 2? , Some of the Phariſees ſeeing it, faid to 
i]eſus Chriſt did not continue long at Capernaum, he | Jeſus Chrut, that hisWiſciples did what was forbid on 
Vwwent thence to Cana of Galilee, where he again wrought | the ſabbath; but Jefus tapped their mouths, bringing 
Fe his companions, who being 


a miracle. There was a ruler at Capernaum, whole | the inſtance of David and: 
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3 fon lay lick; that ruler went to Jeſus to beg he would | preſſed by hungar, eat the Thew-bread, which only the 
E cure his fon. Jeſus ſaid to him, Go, your ſon is well. | prieſts were allowed to eat. He aſked them, whethe 
be ruler believed, went home, and found that his | the prieſts did not daily break the ſabbath in the templc 
PE ! fon had been healed the very moment that Jeſus ſaid to | he added, that the ſabbath was made for man, and no 
, - | him, Tour fon is well. As he walked along the fea (or] man for the ſabbath; and laſtly, that the Son of mai 
| lake) of Galilee, he ſaw Simon and Andrew his brother. was maſter of the ſabl ati. The next ſabbath-day h. 
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the ſon of Alphgus, Thaddeus, who is the ſame as Jude, 
tie fon of James; Simon, called Zelotes; and Judas 


Itecepts of the goſpel. Though the ſaid diſcourſe was 
_ jarticularly directed to his apoſtles, yet the people heard 
Has well as they, and admired his doctrine. Coming 
own from the mountain, he cured a leper, and went | 
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healed a man in the fynagogue, who had a hand wither- 


ed, and aſked the doctors of the law and the Phariſees, 


who took notice of it, whether it was not lawful to. do 
good on the ſabbath, or to fave a man, or deftroy him; 
and to make them the more ſenſible of the extravagancy 


of their notion, he put the caſe home to them, ſaying, 


What man ſhall there be among you, that ſball have one ſheep, 
and if it fall into a pit on the ſabbath-day, will he not lay 


hold on it, and lift it out ? how much then is a man better 
than a ſacep? wierefore it is lawful to do well on the ſubbath- 


25. | . 

The Phariſees not knowing what reply to make to ſuch 
convincing reatons, were enraged, and. conſulted with 
the Herovians how they might deſtroy Chriſt; but Je- 
ſus knowing it, withdrew from thence, and went a- 


way with his diſciples towards the ſea of Galilee, 
whither he was followed by a great throng of people 
from Galilee, Jerufalem, and Idumea, from beyond 
the Jordan, and even of the inhabitants of Tyre and 


roy ; and he healed all the fick that were brought to 


In order to get rid of that croud of people, he or- 
dered his diſciples to get him a boat, into which he 
went, to avoid being cruſhed to death by the throng; 


and in the evening he retired to the top of a mountain, 


to ſpend the night there in prayer. 


* 


The next day he called all his diſciples, and choſe 
twelve from among them, whom he called apoſtles, to 


{end them te preach, giving them power to heal difea- 
Jes, and to expel devils. "Theſe are the names of thoſe 
twelve apoſtles: the firſt is Simon, to, whom he had | 


* the name of Peter; then Andrew his brother; 


then James the ſon of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
vhom he named Boanerges; that is, the ſons of thun- 


der; Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James 


. Itariot, who betrayed him. 


Being come down from the mountain, he returned 
Wo the plain, with his apoſtles; all the people preſſed 


.ty touch him, becauſe virtue came from him, which 
lealed all the tick. Seeing a great croud of people got 


gether, he went un to the mountain; his duciples 
dew near, and he looked towards them, made a long 
acourie, which contains a ſummary of all the moral 


way to Capernaum, where a captain came to intreat 
ham to cure a ſervant, who lay fick of a pally. Jeſus 


_ Fanted his requeſt, and the abſent ſervant was healed 
ne moment Chriſt ſaid he ſhould be to. Thence he 
vent to the city Naim, and there raiſed to life the fon. 


fa widow, whom they were carrying do the grave. 


During this time John the Baptiſt was ſtill Kept pri- 


mer in the caſtle of Macherunthe; and being told 
tore of the miracles Chrift had wrought, ſent two of 
is diſciples to aſk of him, Whether it was he whg was 
g come, that is, the Melſias, or whether another was 
q be expected? Not that he doubted of his being the 
leſſias, lince he had given ſuch public teſtimony of 
im; but he put that queſtion to him, to the end that 


is diſciples might have no occaſion to doubt. Jeſus 


ade them no verbal anſwer, but did it by his deeds, 
orking many miracles in their preſence, and bidding 
em give an account to John of what they had ſeen 
nd heard; that the blind ſaw, the lame walked, the 
pers were healed, the deaf heard, the dead were raiſed, 
ad the goſpel was preached to the poor. When thoſe 
tho came from John were gone, Jeſus gave an extra- 
rdinary- character of him, and upbraided the doctors 
f the law, the Phariſees, and the cities with their in- 
fedulity, — 

| 


= bein was ſtill in the city Naim, where one Simon, 
a Phariſee, invited him to dine at his houſe, Whillt 
he was at table, a woman of a lewd life brought an ala- 
blaſter box full of ointment, and ſtanding behind him, 
watered the Lord's feet -with -her tears, dried them 
with her hair, kiſſed, and anointed them. Ihe Pha- 
riſee {aid within himſelf, This man, if he were a prophet, 
evould have known who, and what. manner of woman. this it 
that toucheth him, for ſhe is a ſinner. Jefus knowing his 
thoughts, propoſed to him a parable of two debtors, 
one whereof owed his creditor 500 pieces of ſilver, and 
the other 50; the creditor remitted the debt to them 
both: Which ef them, faid he to Simon, 7s moſt beholden 
to him ? Simon anſwered, that he to whom he forgave 
the moſt. Then Jeſus having reckoned up to him 
what tokens of afteAion that woman had given, ſaid, 
that a multitude of ſins ſhe had commited were forgiven 
her, becauſe ſhe had loved much. Then he ſaid to 


| the woman, Thy ſins are forgiven, thy faith hath ſaved thee, 


LE 7 vs N 8 | 
It is generally believed that this woman was Mary 
Magdalen; but St Luke the Evangeliit, who relates 
the paſſage, does not name her; the was a woman _ 
known in the town to be an ill liver: there is no like- 
| hood that ſhe was either Mary Magdalen, or much 
leſs Mary the ſiſter of Lazarus. 


It is likely that Jeſus Chriſt went then to Jeruſalem 


to the feaſt of pentecoſt, and then returned to preach 
in Galilee, where Mary Magdalen, from whom he 


Herod's ſteward, and Suſanna followed, and ws og 8 


| reſtored him to his ſpeech and fight, The people ad- 
miring that miracle, ſaid, Is not this the fon of David? 
that is, the Meſſias, who was to be born of the race . 
David: but the Phariſees, who were come from Jeru- 


cles, {aid he caſt out devils in the name of Beelzebub, -: 
the prince of devils. Jeſus Chriſt diſcovered the falſe- 
hood of that notion, by the natural argument, that it 
is not to be believed that one devil ſhould expel ano-- 
ther; that if they ſaid he caſt out devils in the power - 
of Beelzebub, the ſame might be ſaid of the Jews, Wh 
did caſt out devils; that there is no entering the hene 
of a ſtout man, and robbing him, without he:behitt-: 
bound; that ſince he caſt out devils, it muſt of necefiity - 
be done in the Spirit of God; and that he muſt he more 
powerful than they, and the kingdom of God malt be 


come. He upbraided the Phariſees with comiſitting 
the ſin of blaſpheming againſt the Holy Ghoſt ißt heir 
words, which would neither be forgiven in this World, 
nor in the next; and took occaſion thence to make 
known to them many truths. The doors of the law, 
and the Pharitees, would have him ſhew them ſome 
miracle; but he told them they thould have no other 
than that of the prophet Jonas : ſor as that prophet had 
been three days and three nights in the belly of the 
whale, ſo he ſhould be three days and three nights 
„in the bowels-of the rg. 

Hitherto we have ſaid nothing concerning the mether 
of Jeſus Chriſt, ſince ſhe found him in the temple, and 
ſince ſhe was with him at the marriage in Cana; 'tis 
juſt in this place the is ſpoken of in the goſpel: Whilſt 
Chriſt was preaching to the people in a houſe at Caper- 
naumz: his mother and his brethren, that is, his couſins, 
- who-were without, ſent him word they waited-to ſpeak 
to him, Jeſus anſwered, Who is my mother, and Www are 
my brethren ? and then looking on thoſe that were about 
him, he pointed to his diſciples and ſaid, Behold my 
mother, and my brethren ; for <whoſocver hall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the ſame is my brahbery and 


fifter, and mother. bo 
| | Jeſu 


had expelled ſeven devils, Joanna the wife of Chuza, : 


him with neceſſaries. At Capernaum he diſpoſſeſſed a | 
| man, who had a devil that was dumb and blind, and 


ſalem, where they had been at the feaſt of the taberna- 1 
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Jeſus Chrift being gone out of the houſe, ſat down | 
by the ſea, that is to ſay, the lake of Galilee; and 
there came about him ſuch a croud from the adjacent 
towns, to hear him, that he found it neceſſary to go 


into a boat, from whence he taught the people 
in is 


parables, which he afterwards expounded to 

diſciples. When he had ended his parables, he would 
paſs over to the farther {ide of the ſea of Galilee, with 
other boats. As they were crofling, a ſtorm arole, 


and Jeſus Chriſt was then aſleep; but his diſciples 


awaked him, and ſaid, Lord ſave us, for we periſh, He 


commanded the wind to ceaſe, and the ſea to be ſtill, 


and a calm enſued, . 


the country of the 
two men that were poſſeſſed, and had lived long among 


paſſed to the other fide, came into 


Jeſus Chriſt havin; 
Gergeſencs, where he delivered the 


the tombs of the dead, being fo outrageous that no body 


durſt paſs by that way. Theſe poſſeſſed perfons, ſeeing 


Jeſus Chriſt at a diſtance, owned his power; he com- 


manded the evil ſpirits to leave them, and aſked his 


name. The anſwer was, that their name was Legion, 
becauſe they were many. The devils aſked his per- 


of the men, went into the ſwine, which all caſt them- 
ſelves into the tea. The news being carried into the 


city of the Gergeſenes, they came out amazed at that 
miracle, and intreated Jetus Chriſt to depart their 


country. 


3 boat again, he returned to the place from 
whence he came, and there found a mighty throng of 


people waiting for him. Whilſt he was there by the 


ſea, there came to him a chief of the ſynagogue, called 


was going with him, a woman who had been troubled 


twelve years with a bloody flux, which could not be 
- cured, was healed only by touching the hem of his gar- 


ment. Whilſt Jeſus was talking to that woman, they 


f 
1 
] 


gogue, and was admired for his words and miracles : 


came and told him, that Jarius's daughter was dead. 
. going on, entered the houſe of Jarius, and raised 
his daughter to life; and then ſet out from thence for 
Nazareth, his own country. He preached in the ſyna- 


However ſome deſpiſed him, knowing he patled for 


the fon of a carpenter, whoſe brothers and fiſters were 
among them ; whereupon Jeſus told them, that a pro- 


* was always leaſt reſpe&ed in his own country. 


He did not work many miracles there, becauſe of the 


incredulity of the inhabitants. He departed thence, and 
went to the other cities of Galilee, teaching in the 1y- 
nagogues, and healing the ſick. He ſent his apoſtles. 
from thence to preach the goſpel in all the towns of the 
Jews, directing them not to 


apply to the Gentiles nor 
WC 5 
St John was till this time in priſon; it was now that 


Jeſus received the news of his death. Herodias laid 


hold of a favourable opportunity to obtain it of Herod, 
' when he kept his birth-day. Being at an entertainment 


with the great men of his court, Herodias's daughter 
coming in, pleaſed him ſo well with her dancing, that 
he ſaid to her, Al what you will, and it ſhall be granied ; 
and confirmed his promiſe with an oath. The girls 
mother adviſed her to aſk the head of St John Baptiſt in 
a charger. The king, though with reluctancy, conſent- 
ed, and ſent one of his guards, who ſtruck it off, and 
brought it to the girl in a ſerver, and ſhe gave it to her 
mother. St John's diſciples hearing of his death, car- 
ried away his body, and buried it. 
When Jeſus heard this news, he entered into a boat, 


and withdrew, with his diſciples, beyond the ſea of 


Tiberias, or Galilee, into the dominions of Philip. The 
people perceiving them, flocked in crowds to the place 


EI F E. 


hard at the oar, becauſe the wind was againſt them, 
came to them at the fourth watch of the night, walking 
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| news of his arrival being ſpread abroad, they brought 


| - Jarius, whoſe daughter was dangeroully ill, and he en- 
treated him to go to his houſe to cure her. As Jeſus 


on account that he had fed them, than for all the other 


| all, Lord, to whom ſhall we go ? Thou haſt the words of etc- 
| nal life, And we believe, and are ſure, that thou art Cori, 
the Son of the living God, Jeſus replied, Have not I ii. 


that they might be healed, by only touching the hem 


of the law, and inſtructing t 


&e. 


where they were to land, being induced thereto by the 
miracles which he did. The crowd of people was great, 
and had nothing to eat. Jeſus, after having inſtructed 
them, provided for their ſubſiſtence by a miracle, mul- 
tiplying five loaves and two fithes in ſuch ſort, that 
there was more than enough to ſatisfy 5000 men, be- 
ſides women and children. 3 
The people were ſo ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed at this 
miracle, that they not only proclaimed Jeſus for a pro- 
phet, but reſolved to declare him their king. Jeſus did 
not allow of it; and his kingdom not being of this 
world, he cauſed his diſciples to go into a boat, and 
bid them go over to Bethſaida, whilſt he diſmiſſed the 
people; and having done ſo, went up alone to the top 
of the mountain to pray. There he remained till night, 
whilſt his diſciples were croſſing the ſea to Capernaun. 
When they were about twenty-five or thirty furlongs - 
fromthe ſhore, the wind aroſe, and the waves beat againſt 
the boat. Jeſus perceiving that his diſciples laboured 


been a phantom, and were frighted ; but he encoura- 
ged them, ſaying it was he. Peter leaping out of the 
boat, walked on the water to goto Jeſus ; but the wind 
blowing hard, he was afraid, and beginning to ſink, 
cried out, Lord, ſave me. Jeſus ſtretching out his hand, 
held him, and blamed his want of faith. Then going 
into the boat, the wind ceaſed, and they landed in the 
country of Genezareth, where Jeſus was known. The 


ſick people to him from all parts; whatſoever towns he 
went into, they brought the ſick out of their houſes, 


of his garment. _ | | OW 

The people on the other ſide of the lake were ſu 
priſed, when they could not find Jeſus, knowing there 
was no other boat, but that which carried off his df- 
ciples. Other boats coming over to them from Tiberiis, 
they got into them, and croſſed over to Capernaum '© 
find him. He upbraided them tor ſeeking him, rather 


miracles he had wrought ; and thence took occalion o 
tell them, that he was the living bread come down fron 
heaven, and to diſcourſe them concerning the ſpiritul, 
food of his fleſh and of his blood. Many of his diſc- 
pies, not comprehending his meaning, left him, | 
Then Jeſus aſked his apoſtles, whether they alo 
would leave him. Peter anſwered in the name of then 


you twelve ? And one of you is a devil, This he meant f 
Judas Iſcariot, the ſon of Simon, who was to betr:y 
11M, Ts 15 . 
Jeſus did theſe things in the ſecond year of h 
reaching, alwut the feaſt of the paſſover, which h 
= at Jerulalem, without making himſelf know 
there. Departing thence, he went to preach in Gali 
lee, and not in Judea, hecauſe the Jews fought hi 
life. He continued teaching in the ſynagogue, healin 
the ſick, diſputing with the phariſecs and the doctor 
ie people by way of pa 
rables, which he expounded to his diſciples. | 
Jeſus departed from this country about the month « 
May, to go towards the borders of Tyre and Sido: 
Going into a houſe there, a woman of Canaan, a pag, - 
and ſyrophenician, whoſe daughter was poſſeſſed b. 
an unclean ſpirit, prayed him to have pity on her 
Jeſus anſwered her not at firſt; and his diſciples in- | 
treating him to grant her requeſt, hecauſe the wa 
troubleſome with her cries, Jeſus anſwered them 
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ca 1 8 h on the water. His diſciples ſeeing him, thought it had IX, 
miſſion to go into ſome ſwine, which were in the 
place; he granted it, and the ſpirits leaving the bodies 


9 


feet. Jeſus told her, it was not fit to take the bread 
from the children, and caſt it to the dogs. She an- 
ſwered, Truth, Lord, yet the dogs cat of the crumbs which 


creat is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt : And 
accordingly the girl was cured that very moment. Jeſus 
returned om thence, by the way of Sidon, to the 
lake of Galilee. In his paſſage through Decapolis, he 
made a deaf and dumb man hear and ſpeak, and on the 
mountain healed many ſick perſons. He continued 
three days in that deſert place, and the people flocked 
about him as uſual. Jeſus being unwilling to diſmiſs 


fiſhes, with which he ſatisfied 4000 men. Then going 
into the boat, he went over to the country of Magdala ; 


to diſpute with him, and demanded a ſign of him. 
| Jeſus refuſed to give them any. The apoſtles Deng 
come over the water, and having forgot to take bread, 


ſadducees, and of Herod; by which he made them un- 
derſtand that he meant their doctrine. When Jeſus 
and his apoſtles were come to Bethſaida, he cured a 
| blind man, by anointing his eyes with his ſpittle, and 
y ing tus hands upon Hm.. 
leſus being come with his diſciples to the coaſts of 


that I, the Son of man am? they anſwered, ſome ſay, you 
are John the Baptiſt; others, that you are Elias, or 
| Jereiniah, or ſome one of the prophets. Jeſus laid to 
them, But chin ſay ye that I am ? Simon Peter anſwered, 
| Thou art Chriſt the Son «of the living God. Whreupon 
| Feſus ſaid to him, Blefed art thou Simon Bar-jona, for 


2 Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 


<vbich is in heaven. _ | 


In recompence ſor ſuch an expreſs declaration of his. 


faith, Peter received this anſwer from the mouth of 


Jeſus Chriſt, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
| reafon they were called Boanerges, that is, ſons of thun- 
der; but he hindered them, and told them, they knew 
not what ſpirit they thould be of, and that the Son of 


my church, and the gates of Hell ſhall not prevail again/t il, 
and I will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of heaven, 
and wat pri thuu ſhalt bind on carth ſhall be bound in hca- 


wen, and <whatjyever thou fhalt logſe on earth, ſhall be loofed 


in heaven. _ | 

Though the miracles which Jeſus | 
declared him to be the Meſhah, and he himfelt had 
_ expreſſed it, when occaſion offered; yet at this time 


he forbad his diſciples from publithing it, and told them 


that he muſt go to Jeruſalem; that he ſhould ſuffer 


much; that he ſhould be put to death, and that he | 
would riſe the third day. St Peter being zealous for 
his maſter, ſaid to him, Be it far from thee, Lord, this 


ſhall not be unto thee, Jeſus rebuked him ſeverely, and 
ſaid, Get thee behind me Satan, thou art an offence unto me, 
for thou ſavoureſt not the things that be of God, but thoſe that 


be ef men. He took occaſion thence to teach the people, 


that they ought to take up their crois and follow him, 


loſe all to ſave their ſouls; and that the ſon of man 


would one day appear in his glory, to reward every 
one according to his deſerts. | 


When Jeſus had given his diſciples ſuch tokens of 


his humiliation, he gave them alſo ſome marks of his 
glory. A very remarkable inſtance of it happened {1x 


and his brother John, up to a high mountain, to pray; 
whillt he prayed, he was transſigured before them.— 
His countenance was quite changed; he ſhined like 
the ſun; his garments appeared full of light, and as 
white as ſnow; and two men, who were Moles and 


lias, were ſeen talking with him, about what was to | 


happen at Jeruſalem. The apoſtles who were with him, 
overcome with fleep, awaking on a ſudden, is 


* 
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The woman drew nearer to him, and fell down at his 


fall from their maſter's table, Jeſus laid to her, Woman, 


them faſling, again qo {even loaves and ſome 


and the phariſees and ſadducees came to him, and began 


Jeſus laid hold of this occaſion of warning his diſciples 
to take heed of the leaven of the phariſees, and of the 


Ceſarea Philippi, aſked them, faying, Whom do men ſay, 
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glory and thoſe two men; and Peter ſaid, Lord, it is 
good for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here three 
tabernacles, one for thee, and one for Moſes, and one for Elias. 
Whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, a bright cloud encompaſſed 
them, and they heard a voice from the cloud, ſaying, _ 
This is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed, hear ye . 
him. His diſciples hearing thoſe words, fell Hat on their 
faces, and were full of dread ; but Jeſus touched them 
and ſaid, Ariſe, and be not afraid. Then they ſaw none 
but Jeſus, who alone remained with them. As they 
were coming down the mountain, he forbid them tel- 
ling what they had ſeen to any man, till the Son of 
man was riſen from the dead. The diſciples keep it 


ſecret, but aſked one another what Jeſus Chriſt meant 


by the words, 7/ the Son of man be riſen from the dead. 


They aſked him why the phariſees and the doctors of 


the law ſaid, That Elias muſt come firſt. Jeſus an- 
{wered them, That Elias was already come; that he 
had been ill uſed and deſpiſed, and that the Son of man 
{ſhould alſo ſuffer death at the hands of the Jews. Then 
his diſciples were ſenſible, that John Baptiſt was the 
Elias he ſpoke off. 5 . 


The next day Jeſus healed a diſtracted child, cruelly 
tormented by an evil ſpirit, whom the apoſtles could 
not cure, He left the country of Ceſarea, and went 
to Galilee, without making himſelf known. He again 


| foretold to his diſciples, that he ſhould be delivered“ 


up into the hands of the Jews, that he ſhould be put ; 


to death, and would rife the third day. Thence H. 
| went to Capernaum, where he paid his tribute, an 
| gave his apoſtles many inſtructions relating to humi- 


lity, ſcandal, reproving of faults, and forgiving of ene- 


| mics. He gave them all, the power of binding and + 


looſing, as he had before given to Peter. 
Jeſus had already been this year at Jeruſalem, at the 


feaſt of the paſſover, but did not make himſelf known. 
| He ſet out to return thither at Pentecoſt, and by the 


way came to a town of the Samaritans, where they 


would not receive him. James and John would bags 


brought down fire from heaven on that place, for which”. 


man was come to {ave men, not to deſtroy them. Then 


| | he ſent ſeventy two of his diſciples, by two and two, to 
did, ſufficiently _ 


preach in all the places of Judea, whither he was to 
go. Thoſe diſciples, according to their miſſion, 
preached, healed the ſick, and caſt out deviis. 

Theſe miracles diſturbed the doctors of the law. One 


| of them camegand to try Jeſus Chriſt, aſked him, what 


he ſhould do to obtain life everlaſting. Jeſus {aid to 


him, What is written in the law? how readeſi thou? The © 


doctor anſwered, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy Rrength, and DIE) 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyſelf, Jeſus 


Chriſt replied, Thou haſt anſwered right, this ds and thou. 


ſhalt live. The doctor, to juſtify himſelf, aſked of 


Chrift, who his neighbour was. Jeſus explained it to 
him by the parable of a man, who going from Jeruſa- 
lem to Jericho, was met by robbers, who ſtripped and 
left him half dead., A prieſt and a Levite paſſed by, 


without relieving him; but a Samaritan travelling the 


ſame road, took compaſſion, dreſſed his wounds, ſet 


| him on his own horſe, carried him to an inn, charged 
days after. He took with him only Peter and James 


the hoſt to take care of him, and promiſed to pay the 
expente. Then Jeſus aſked the doctor of the law, which 
of the three he thought was neighbour to him who fell 


into the hands of the robbers. The doctor anſwered, 


that he who had ſhewn mercy towards him. Then Jeſus 

directed him to do the ſame. 3 1 
Jeſus inſtead of going directly to Jeruſalem, went to 

Bethany, which was, but five furlongs from that city, 


where Mary and Martha entertained him.. He went 


g up 
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after another, and left him with the woman. 
ſtanding up, aſked her where her accuſers were, and 


or his 
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reaching in one of the ſynagogues on a ſabbath-day, 
e cured a woman who had been poſſeſſed eighteen 
years, and ſo bowed, that ſhe could not look upwards. 
he ruler of the ſynagogue objecting againſt his doing 
this good work on the ſabbath-day, Jeſus confuted him, 
ſaying, that there was none of them, who would not 


on the ſabbath looſe his ox or his aſs, to lead them to 


water; from whence he concluded, that he had much 
more reaſon to looſe this daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan had bound eighteen years. He came to Jeruſalem 


- againſt the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and there preached and | 


foretold the deſtruction of the city and of the temple. 


After the feſtival he returned to Capernaum, and there 


cured a man ſick of a dropſy, and preached in parables 


in Galilee, on both ſides of the Jordan. The phariſees 


putting the queſtion to him relating to divorce, he de- 


clared, That had been allowed by Moſes only in con- 
ſideration of their hardneſs of heart, and that it was 
not lawful for a huſband to leave his wife, or a wife 
her huſband, unleſs for the cauſe of adultery. 


The feaſt of the tabernacles, which is in October, 
drawing near, Jeſus's brethren ſpoke to him to go into 
Judea. He bid them go, for he would not go him- 
felf as yet however; he went thither privately on the 
feſtival, and appeared in the temple. He complained 


that they inten ed to put him to death, and that they 


took offence at his healing the fick on the ſabbath, 
though the prieſts made no difficulty of circumciſing on 
that day. The prieſts and phariſees would have ſeized 
him; but no man durſt lay hands on him, becauſe his 
hour was not come. Thoſe they had ſent to appre- 
hend him, returned and told them, that never man 
ſpoke like him. The people admired his doctrine, and | 
looked on him as the Meſſias, or ſome great prophet; 
but none of the prieſts or phariſees believed in him, ex- 
cept Nicodemus, who told them, it was forbid by the 
law to condemn Jeſus without allowing him to ſpeak 
for himſelf. They upbraided him that he was a 


ali- 
Jean, as well as Jeſus Chriſt, and that there had never 


been a prophet of that country. Jeſus continued ſome 

days teaching in the temple, and confounding the doc- 

tors of the law and the phariſees. Of which this is a 
very remarkable inſtance. 1 


They brought him a woman who had been taken in 


adultery, and told him, that according to the law ſhe 


ought to be ſtoned to death, aſking what his opinion 
was. They put this queſtion, that they might have 


ſomething to lay to his charge; for if he ſaid the ſhould 


be pardoned, they would accuſe him of ſpeaking againſt 


the law; and if he ſaid ſhe ought to be led to execution, 
they would have repreſented him to the people as a cruel 


perſon. Jeſus choſe to make no anſwer, but ſtooping, 


wrote with his finger on the ground. Then ſtanding u 
again, he bid him that was without ſin to caſt the fir 
ſtone; and ſtooping down again, writ with his finger 
on the ground. All the doctors and the phariſees, 


knowing themſelves to be guilty, ſlipped 18. 85 
eſus 


whether any body had condemned her; ſhe anſwered, 


No man, Lord. Neither do I condenin thee, ſaid Jeſus, go, 
and fin no more. | 15 


On the ſabbath- day as Jeſus was going from Jeruſalem 


to mount Olivet, he met a man that was born blind. 


His er aſked him whether it was the blind man, 
A 


ſwered, that neither the man, nor his father and mother; 
but that that blindneſs had happened to him, to ſhew 
the works of God. Having ſo ſaid, he ſpit on the 
ground, made clay with his ſpittle, and rubbing the 


L TFF 
up to mount Olivet, where he taught his diſciples how 
to pray, and continued inſtructing the people about Je- 
ruſalem, exclaiming 3 the phariſees. As he was 


| turned to Galilee, w 


ther and mother that had ſinned. He an- 


N. 


blind man's eyes, commanded him to go waſh in the 
pool of Siloe; he did fo, and returne 
fight. The people and the phariſees examined him 


twice over, how he came to ſee; he told them. They 


would not believe, but turned him out of the ſyna- 
gogue. Jeſus meeting him, aſked, whether he belie- 


ved in the Son of God, and laid, it was himſelf. The 


blind man owned him as Son of God, and fell down 
before him. The 


devil. 


devil could not give ſight to the blinc. 5 
Jeſus continued to inveigh againſt the phariſees, who 

might have apprehended him: But his hour was not 

yet come, and he ſtayed not long at Jeruſalem, but re- 

hen the {oft 

„„ , wn 
He returned thither in December to the feſtival of 

the dedication of the temple. In his way thither he 


| healed ten lepers, only one of which, and he a Sama- 
| ritan, returned to give thanks for his cure, and to glo- 


rify God. When he came into the temple, the phari- 
ſees aſked him concerning the coming of the kingdom 
of God: He ſpoke to them of judgment, of the virtue 


of prayer, and told them the parable of the phariſee and 
the publican, who both prayed in the temple, but after 


a far different manner. The firſt ſtood up, boaſting of 


his juſtice, and thanking God that he was not like other 
men, unrighteous, covetous, an adulterer, nor even like 
the publican. The other, not daring to lift up his eyes 
to heaven, and beating his breaſt, begged of God to 

The latter, ſaid 

| Jeſus, went out of the temple rather juſtified than the 


take pity on that miſerable ſinner. 


other. 


The Jews not being able to endure that Jeſus ſhould 
teach thus publicly in Jeruſalem, came about him as he 
| was walking in the temple under Solomon's 

and aſked him to tell them in plain terms whether he 


orch, 


was the Meſhas. He ſaid he had told it them plain 


enough, but they would not believe him; that the 
works he did in his Father's name gave teſtimony for 
| him ; that they did not believe in him, becauſe they 


were not of his flock ; that his theep heard his voice, 
and none could force them from him, becauſe his Fa- 


| ther had given them to him, and no man could take 
them out of his Father's hands; that his Father and he 
were one. The Jews hearing theſe words, took up 


ſtones to throw at him. Jeſus told them, he had done 
many good works among them, and aſked for which 


of them they would ſtone him. They anſwered that 
it was for his blaſpheming, becauſe being a man, he 
| made himſelf God. Jeſus to appeaſe them, ſaid, that 


it the name of Gods was Wren in the ſcriptures to 
thoſe to whom the word of God was revealed, it be- 


| longed wtth more reaſon to him, whom God had ſent 
into the world, and ſanctified; that the works of his 


Father, which he performed, ought to convince them, 
that his Father was in him, and he in his Father. 'The 


Jews again attempted to apprehend him, but he made 


11s eſcape, and withdrew beyond the river Jordan, to 
the place where John had baptized him. Abundance 


of people went thither after him, who calling to mind 


that John had wrought no miracles, and that all he 


had ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt proved true, believed in Chriſt. 


Here ends the third year of the miniſtry of Chriſt, and 
the ſecond of his preaching ; for we muſt reckon three 
years and three months of his miniſtry, whereof two 


years and three months are alſo of his preaching, 


which is thus made out: Jeſus was baptized by John 


on the ſixth of January, in the thirtieth year of our zra, 


beginning his thirty third year. During that year, 


| John bore teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, There is no ac- 


count 


with perfect 


phariſees continued to ſlander Jeſus 

Chriſt, and charged him with being poſſeſſed with 
Other more rational Jews ſaid, his words were 

not like thoſe of one poſſeſſed by a devil, and that the 


ival was over, being 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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named Lazarus, who had two 
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count of the actions of our Saviour during that year, 
but the calling of Andrew, Peter, Philip, and Natha- 


nie], and his irſt miracle at the wedding at Cana. At 


the beginning of the ſecond year, John was caſt into 


priſon; then Jeſus began to preach and work miracles, 


and ſo continued e ig two years, which end here. | 
He died before the pal 


over in the following year. 
There was at Bethany, near to Jeruſalem, a man 
iſters, Mary and 


Martha. Our Lord was a great friend of this family. 


Lazarus being fallen ſick, his ſiſters ſent to acquaint 


go who was then beyond Jordan, of his ſickneſs. 
e {till continued beyond Jordan two days, till the 
ſixteenth of January, and then departed from thence, 
after having received this news. He favourably re- 
ceived the children which were preſented to him, and 
propoſed them for a pattern. By the way he gave in- 


ſtructions to his diſciples, and told them that Lazarus 


was dead; and he came to Bethany the fourth day after 


Big death, being the twenty firſt of January. When 
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the people, and thet the whole nation periſh not. 


Martha heard that he was near, ſhe went out to meet 


him, and ſaid, Lord, if thou hadſt been here, my brother 


had not died, Mary ſaid as much. Jeſus went to the | 


tomb, cauſed the ſtone which cloſed it to be removed, 
and aſter giving thanks to his Father, for that he had 


always heard him, cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, 
come forth, Immediately the dead man came forth, 
with his hands and feet bound, and his face wrapt up 


in a linen cloth. Jeſus ſaid to them, Loge him, and let 


tim go. This miracle was ſeen by many Jews, who 


were come from Jeruſalem to Bethany, to comfort 


Martha and Mary for the death of iheir brother. Some 
of them went to the pharilees, and gave them an ac- 


count of that miracle. „ 
The chief prieſts and phariſees, inſtead of being con- 


vinced by fo great and ſignal a miracle, conſulted to- 


gether what they ſhould do, becauſe Chriſt wrought ſo 


many miracles. If «ve let him thus alone, laid they, all. 


men will believe on him; and the Romans ſhall come and take 


away both our place and nation. Caiaphas, who was high- 
prieſt that year, ſaid to them, Te know nothing at all, nor | 


conſider that it is expedient for us that one man ſhould die for 
From that 
time they never ceaſed contriving how to deſtroy 
him. Therefore Jeſus Chriſt did not appear publicly 


among the Jews, but withdrew into a country, which 


is beyond the deſert, to a town called Ephraim, where 


he refided with his diſciples. OY ” 
The Jews thought he would not go to Jeruſalem; 


however when the feaſt drew near, and many of the 
Jews of that country went to Jeruſalem to be there 


_ cleanſed, he went before them, and taking his twelve 


apoſtles afide, foretold to them all that would befal 


him at Jeruſalem; that he ſhould be delivered up to 
the prieſts and doGors of the law ; that they would 


put him into the hands of the Gentiles ; that they 
would load him with reproaches ; that he ſhould be 
ſcourged ; that he ſhould be put to death, and riſe again 
the third day. He then reproved James and John, 
the ſons of Zebedee, and their mother, for having de- 
fired to lit, the one on his right hand, and the other 
on his left, in his kingdom; and inſtructed his apoſtles 


that they ought not to aſpire after dominion, but that 


they ought to be humble, and that the firſt and greateſt 
amongſt them ought to be ſervant to the reſt. 


a blind man, and reſtored him to his ſight. In that 


place he converted the publican Zacheus, who received 


him into his houſe; and coming out from the ſaid city, 
he cured two blind men, one of whom was the ſon of 
'Timeus, | 

Jeſus ſtayed the ſabbath before the feſtival at ſome 
by-place, between Jericho and Bethany. The Jews 


who came from Ephraim, and had ſeen him ſet out 


before them, were amazed not to find him in the tem- 
ple as uſual; and the prieſts gave orders, that if any 


perſon knew where he was, he ſhould diſcover him, 


that he might be apprehended. _ | 
Six days before the feaſt of the paſſover, he came to 


| Bethany, and there dined with Simon the Leper. 


Martha attended them, Lazarus was one of the gueſts, 
and his ſiſter Mary poured out a pound of {ſweet oil 
on our Saviour's feet. Judas, who was to betray him, 
laid, Why was not this ointment ſold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? Which he did not ſay out of any 
regard he had for the poor, but becauſe he carried 
the purſe, and ſtole the money. Jeſus anſwered him, 


Let her alone : againſt the day of x; burying hath ſhe kept 
u 


this, The Jews. hearing that Jeſus was at Bethany, 
flocked thither, not only for his ſake, but to ſee Laza- 
rus whom he had raiſed from the deal. 


cauſe many of the Jews left them, and believed in 
Jeſus Chriſt upon his account. „„ : 


on an aſs, A vaſt multitude of people came out to 


| meet him ; they covered the way with boughs of trees 


and with their garments, to receive him, and cried, 


bleſſed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
was near the city, he wept over it, and foretold its 
deſtruction EEE „ 


When the phariſees heard the people declare ſo 

Toudly for Jeſus Chriſt, they ſaid among 
| Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the world is 
Which confirmed them in their reſolu- 


themſelves, 


gone after him, Wh 
tion to put him to death. 


continued 1n the temple, went out at night to Bethany, 


and the blind that were in the temple. He prayed to 
his Father to glorify his name, and a voice was heard 
from heaven, which ſaid, I have glorified it, and will 
again glorify it. In ſhort, from the day he came to 


ſtantly taught in the temple; forerold by way of pa- 


rables what ſhould happen to him, and confounded 
the phariſees and the fadduces, who endeavoured to 
ſurpriſe him. He added many predictions concerning 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the temple, the 


preaching of the goſpel, the laſt judgment, and his 
own coming. Laſtly, two days before the paſſover, 
he in plain terms foretold to his diſciples, that he 
ſhould be betrayed and crucified. At the ſame time, 
the prieſts and the elders aſſembled in the hall of the 


. in a ſnare, and put him to death, be- 
caule they feared that the people would mutiny. 

He was delivered to them in this manner. Judas 
Iſcariot, one of the twelve apoſtles, came to them, and 


al the r | offered to betray him, for the ſum of thirty pieces of 
When Jeſus came near the city of Jericho, he met | 


money, and from that time waited for an opportunity 
to do it without a tumult. He took the time of the 
feaſt, in which Jeſus was to come to Jeruſalem to cele- 
brate the patlover, tho' the Jews had reſolved in their 
council to take another occation, through ſear leſt a 
tumult ſhould be raiſed. But the firſt day of the un- 
leavened bread, which was the eve of the paſſover, be- 
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- Theprieſts and phariſces, who had reſolved to ſeize 
Jeſus, confulted together to put Lazarus to death, be- 


Jeſus did not withdraw to ſhun the danger; but, on 
the contrary, he went the next day to Jeruſalem, riding 


Heoſanna, that is, health and glory to the ſon 0 David: 
Vhen he 


Jeſus, after his entry into Jeruſalem, preached and 9 


or the mount of Olives, and returned in the morning to 

preach in the temple againſt the phariſees. He drove 

out of the temple the buyers and ſellers, and over- 
turned the tables of the money-changers, telling them, > 
It is written, My houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves. He cured the lame © b 


Jeruſalem, till the day he was apprehended, he con- 


high-prieſt Caiaphas, and conſulted together how they 


ing come, Jeſus ſent two of his diſciples, Peter and 
Ch John, | 
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John, to Jeruſalem, to provide the paſſover. They 


went and did ſo. 
the evening, when the hour was come, ſat down to 
table with his twelve apoſtles. He told them he had 
earneſtly deſired to eat that paſſover with them, and 
waſhed their feet. 
Jeſus being ſat down at table, foretold tlie treachery 
of Judas, and waſhed the feet of his diſciples. After a 
long ditcourſe, recorded by the evangeliſt John, he 


inſtituted the myſtery of the euchariſt in memory of 


his death, in this manner : When they were at ſupper, 
he took bread; and having bleſſed and broke it, he di- 
vided it among his diſciples, ſaying, This is my body 


zohich is given for you, this do in remembrance of me. In 


like manner he took the cup, after ſupper, and having 
given thanks, delivered to them, ſaying, This cup is the 
new teftament in my blood, which is ſhed for you. 


They all 
drank of it, and Jeſus added, he would then drink no 


more of that fruit of the vine, till he ſhould drink it 
with them in his Father's kingdom. 


Then he thewed 
them who it was that would betray him, giving him a 


dot do quickly. However the apoſtles did not compre- 


hend what he meant; and ſome believed, that becauſe 


Judas carried the purſe, he had ordered him to buy 


what was neceſſary for the feſtival, or to give ſome- 
thing to the poor. Judas, inſtead of then repenting, 
went out immediately, and it was then night. 


went en diſcourſing with his apoſtles ; he forbids them 


Jeſus followed, and coming in about. 


L FF E, 


Ad 


morſel of bread dipped, and faying to him, That thou | 


| naked. 


10 St Peter, who before was ſo zealous, followed Je- | 
elus. 


contending among themſelves for ſuperiority, and laid, 


That Satan waited to fan them, as corn 1s fanned. He 


foretold, that St Peter would deny him three times be- 
fore the cock crowed ; he promiſed to fend them the 
Holy Ghoſt, and aſſured them he gave them a peace 


which the world could not give them. Then he roſe 


from the table, and having recited a hymn with his 


apoſtles, went away with them to mount Olivet. By 


the way he continued to inſtruct, to comfort, and to 


who were to believe in him. 


encourage them againſt the perſecutions they were to 
ſuffer, FT hen he made a prayer to his Father for thoſe 
When that was done, 


he went over the brook Cedron, and came to a village 
called Gethſemane, where there was a garden, into 


which he went with his diſciples. When he was there, 


he bid them take their reſt till he had prayed. He 


took Ong 


with him Peter and John, to whom he diſ- 
covered the ſorrow he was in, and the apprehenſion 
that ſeized him. He bid them watch and pray with 


him; and going ſomewhat farther, fell flat on the 


ground and prayed to his Father, that if it were pol- 
fible that cup might paſs from him, but nevertheleſs 


ſignal, Mhomſover T ſhall kiſs, 


| his will ſhould be done. Whilſt he was in this an- 
guiſh, and ſweated as it were drops of blood, an An-“ 
gel appeared and comforted him. Riſing from the place 

where he had prayed, he returned to his apoſtles, and 


found them aſleep ; then direQing his diſcourſe to 
Peter, he reproved them, for that they could not watch 


prayer to his Father; then came again, and found his 


_ diſciples aſleep, and they knew not how to excuſe them- 
ſelves. He went a third time, and made the ſame 
prayer, and then came back to his apoſtles, to whom 
Sleep on now, and take your re/t, behold, the hour. 
is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hayds of 
e fenners. | 


he faid, 
Whilſt he yet ſpake, 


the phariſees, came thither attended by all that armed 
company. He went before, and had given them this 
that ſame is he, hold him faſt. 
e did as he ſaid, and advancing before the reſt, came 


up to our Saviour, ſaying, Hail ma/ter / and kiſled him. 


Judas, who knew the place 
where Jeſus was, taking along with him a band of ſol- 
diers, and ſome people ſent by the chief prieſts and 


an hour with him. He returned, and made the ſame 


| 


&c. 


* anſwered, Friend, roberœſore art thou come? Then 
e aſked the guards whom they ſought ; they ſaid 
Jeſus of Nazareth. He anſwered, I am he; at theſe 
words they fell down. Jeſus aſked them again whom 
they ſought ; they anſwered as before, We jeck Feſus of 
Nazareth, Chriſt {aid to them, I have told you that I am 
he, if, therefore, ye ſeek me, let theſe go their way, Then 
they laid hold on him. 


their dear maſter carried away in that manner. Some 
of them aſked him, whether they ſhould defend them- 
ſelves by force of arms; and Peter being more zealous 


| took me not. 
thus ſeized, they all fled, and only one youth followed 


1 4 1 him, but he let go the ſheet, and fled away 


ſus at a diſtance to the door of the houſe of Annas, 


have been one of the followers of Chriſt. Two women- 


tively denied it three times, and the two laſt of them 


time, and Jeſus turning about, looked upon him; and 
Peter remembering what he had ſaid to him, before the 
cock crows twice, you will deny me three times; he 
went out and wept bitterly, e e . 
When Jeſus was brought 


 Iwered, 1 ſpate cpenly to the world, I. ever taught in the 
 [ynagogue, and in the temple, whither the Fews always reſort, 
and in ſecret haue I ſaid nothing; why afkeft thou mes aſt 


hem which heard me, what I have ſaid unto them, behold, 


they know what I ſaid, An ofhcer that ſtood by, hearing 
this anſwer, ſtruck him on the face, ſaying, Arfroere/t 
thou the high-pric/t ſo. 
ken evil, bear wiineſs of the evil, but if well, why ſiniteſt thou 
ne? 725 | ne | 1 1 


the high-prieſt then in office, ſent him to Caiaphas 


houſe, held a council, and ſought for witnefles againſt 
our Saviour. 
their depoſitions did not agree. At laſt there came two, 
who declared they had heard him ſay, I % able to de- 
fAray the temple of God, and to build it in three days, That 
teſtimony was not true, for he had not ſaid, I will de- 
ſtroy this temple, but you will deſtroy this temple; 


* 


{peaking of his own body. 


the high-prieſt called upon him to do it. The high- 
prieſt perceiving that thoſe depoſitions were not ſuffi- 
cient, conjured him, in the name of the living God, to 
tell whether he was the Chriſt the Sor. of God. Jeſus 


Hereafter ſhall ye ſee the Son of man ſilting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven, Ihen the 


high-prieſt rending his garments, cried out, He hath 


ſpoken 


His diſciples were in a great conſternation, to ſee 


than the reſt, drew his ſword, ſtruck the ſervant of tha 
high-prieſt, whoſe name was Malchus, and cut off + 
his ear. Jeſus bid them give over, commanding Peter 
to put up his ſword, and healed Malchus by touching 
his ear. Then directing his diſcourſe to thoſe who 
| came to apprehend him, he ſaid to them, Are ye come 

out as againſt & thief, with ſwords, and with ftaves, to take + 
me? I was daily with you in the temple, teaching, and ye 


When the apoſtles and diſciples of Jeſus ſaw him 


him, wrapped up in a ſheet. The foldiers would have 


father-in-law to Caiaphas the high-prieſt, whither he 
was led. Another diſciple, who was known in the 
| houſe, went into the court with our Saviour; and go- 
ing to the door, brought Peter in, who was known to 
ſervants and ſeveral men charged him with it; he poſi- 


allirmed with an oath, that he knew not the man. 
Wilſt he was yet ſpeaking, the cock crowed the ſecond 


en Jelus | before Annas, Who had 
| been high-prieſt, and {till retained that rank and autho- 
rity, he examined him about his doctrine. Jeſus an- 


Feſus anſwered him, If have ſpa= 


Upon this anſwer of Jeſus, Annas, who was not 
his fon-in-law. The prieſts and judges repaired to his 


Several falſe witneſſes appeared, but 


Jeſus anſwered nothing to thoſe witneſſes, though 


an{wered, Thou haſt ſaid : nevertheleſs, I ſay unto you, 
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me, nor let mic go; US & | 
rizht hand of tlie proer of God, They all ſaid to him, Art 


the paſſover. 


ä 


examined him again, and Jeſus made no anſwer. 


4 


9 


polen blaſphemy, what further need have wwe of witneſſes ? 


behold, now ye have heard his blaſphemy, what think 3e? 


b . "i 
They anſwered, He 15 guilty of death, 
Judas perceiving that Jeſus Chriſt was condemned, 


repented of what he had done; and carrying back the 


thirty pieces of money he had received, to the prieſts 
and council, ſaid to them, [ have ſinned, in that I have 
betrayed innacent blood, They anſwered, What is that 


to us? ſee thiu to that, "Then Judas threw down the 
money in the temple, and going thence, hanged him 
ſelf. The prieſts taking up the money, ſaid to one a- 


nother, If is no lawful for to put them into the treaſury, 


| becauſe it is the price of blond; but they bought a potter's 


field to bury flrangers in, and that held was afterwards 
called Iluceldun that is, The field of blood. 


— 


During this time the guards never ceaſed infulting | 


Chrift all the night; they {pit on his face, which they 
covered, and then ſtriking him, ſaid, Prophecy unto us, 


thou Chrift, who is he that ſmote thee? in thort, they uſed 
him in a moſt deſpiteful manner. The next morning 


the elders, the prieſts and doctors of the law met to 


condemn him to death. They had him brought to 
their allembly, and aſked him whether he was Chriſt ; 


that is, the Mcſhas; He anſwered them, F I zel! you, 
ye will not believe; and if I alfs aſk you, ye will nat anſwer 
hereafter ſhall the Son of man fit on the 


thou then the Son of God? Jeſus anſwered, Te ſay that I am, 


Whereupon they ſaid, hat need we any further witneſs? | 
for ave ourſelves have heard of his own mouth, „„ 
But yet they durſt not condemn lum upon this de- 
claration. Being under the juridiction of a Roman 


governor, and having no power to condemn any man 
| | 7 4 TIS: | | y PK, Br 
to death, they led Jeius Chriſt from the houle of Caia- 


pos to the hall or court of Pontius Pilate, governor of 


udea ; but did not go in for fear of rendering them- 


ſelves unclean, which would make them untit to eat 
Pilate came out, and aſked them what 
they had to lay to that man's charge. They anſwered, 
they would not have brought him into his preſence, had 
he not been a malefactor. Pilate anſwered, Take ye him, 
and judge him according to your law. They antwered, it 


was not lawful for them to condemn any man to death. 


Then the prieſts laid their acculation againſt our Savi- | 
our, alledging, that they had found him perverting 

* . * „ * 2 o : ; 5 4 
their nation, forbidding tribute to be paid to Czfar, 


and calling himſelf king, and the IMethas. Pilate re- 
turning into his court, ſat down on the judgment- 
ſeat; he examined Jclus Chriſt, aſking whether he 
were king of the Jews. Jeſus anſwered, Saye/t thou 
this thing of thy felf, or did others tell it thee of nie? Pilate 
replied, Am Ia Few? Thine own nation, and the chief 


pricfts, have delivered thee unte me. What haſt thou done? 


ſeſus told hin his kingdom was not of this world. Pi- 


late proceeding, ſaid, Art theu a King then 2 Jeſus re- 
joined, Thou ſaye/t that I am a king. To this end was I 
bern, and for this caufe came I into the ctorld, that T ſhould. 


bear witneſs unte the truth, Pilate aſked, What is truth ? 
And, without expecting his anſwer, went out again 
to the ſews, and told the prieſts and the people, that 
he could find no guilt in that man ; but they continued 
loving ſeveral things to his charge. Pilate {ent for, and 
: The 
people and the prieſts were preffing, and added, that 


he had ſtirred up the people to mutiny, by the doctrine 


he ſpread abroad throughout Judea, beginning in Ga- 


lilee, and proceeding to Jeruſalem. Pilate hearing Ga- 
lilec mentioned, aſked whether he were of that country, 
and being informed that he was, and conlequently one 


of Herod's ſubjeAs, he ſent him away to that prince, 
who was then at Jeruſalem. _ 

Herod was glad to ſee Jeſus, for he had long deſired 
it, having heard much of him, and expected to lee ſome 


„ e HER i 


ing, Behold ihe man, 
lmmedaiately cried out, Crucify him, crucify Bim. Filate 


fault in him. 


Jeſus Chriſt, aſking biin of what place he Was. 
made him no an{wer, and Pilate ſaid to him, Sales 


to him, but Jeſus returned no anſwer ; but the prieſts 
and doctors of the law, who were preſent, accuſed him 
vehemently. Herod, not being able to get any anſwer 
from our Saviour, deſpifed and ſcoffed him, putting on 
him a white garment, and ſending him back to Pilate. 
The reſpect Pilate ſhewed Herod upon this occaſion, 
made them friends, whereas before they were at en- 
mity. | 8 WET 
Pilate, who had found Jeſus to be innocent, having 
no cauſe to condemn him, did all that was in his power 


to fave him; for he knew they had delivered him up 


out of envy, and his wife had fent him word not to 


condemn that juſt man, becauſe ſhe had very uneaſy 
dreams that night about him. He gathered the prieſts, 
the ſenators, and the people, and told them, that hav- 
ing examined Chriſt before them, he could not find 


him guilty of any of the crimes they laid to his charge; 


that Herod had been of his mind, and therefore pro- 


poſed to ſcourge and diſmiſs him: And whereas it was 
the cuſtom for the governor upon feſtivals, to give up 


to the people any priſoner they demanded ; Pilate aſked 
them, whether they would have Jeſus diſmiſſed, or 


another prifoner called Barabbas, a noted robber, who 


had been committed for having raiſed amutiny, and com- 


mitted a murder in the city. He aſked them three ſe- 
veral times, whether he ſhould not diſmiſs Jeſus, rather 


| than Barabbas; but the prieſts and elders perſuaded 


the people to chuſe Barabbas. What then, ſaid Pilate, 


fall I do with Feſus, which is called Chrift ? They ſeveral 


times repeated, Let him be crucified, Pilate faid to them 
again, Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no 


cauſe of death in him, T will therefore chaſtiſe him, and let him 
go. But the more he urged his innocence, the more 
they cried, Let him be crucified, = 5 
I bben Pilate reſolved to cauſe Jeſus to be ſcourged. 1 


His ſoldiers leading him into the court, ſtripped off his 


civaths, put on him a ſcarlet mantle or cloak, and hav- 


ing made a crown of thorns wreathed together, ſet it 


knecling before him, they ſaid in ſcorn, Hail king of the 
Zewws / and at the ſame time buffeted him. TTY 

After ſuch barbarous uſage, Pilate hoping by that 
means to move the people to compaſſion, went out 


again; and having once more declared he could find 


on his head, and put a reed into his right hand; then 


nothing in that man wiuch deſerved death, had him 


led out in the condition that has been repreſented, fay- 
The pricits and their followers 


ſaid to them, Take ye him, and crucify him ; fer I find no 


They anſwered, We gave a lato, and by cur 
law he ought to die, becauſe he made himfeif the Son c God. 
15 * : o 4 : — — . ES 

Pilate hearing thoſe words, was more afraid, and re- 


turning into the judgment-hall, began again to-examine 


Jeſus 


thou not unto me? Knoweſt thou not that I hab prover #3 
cruciſ thee, and have Ferber to releaſe thee? Telus ani 


wered, Thou coulde/t have no power at ell againſt me, caxcopl 


7 


it were given thee from above. Pilate ſtill endeavoured to 


ſave Chriſt : but the Jews, to preſs him, cried; If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cefar's friend: whoſoever mak- 


eth himſelf a king ſpeakeih aguinſt Ceſar. 


That threat moved Pilate, who hearing thoſe words, 
led Jeſus out of the palace, and ſat on his tribunal, at 


the place called in Greek Lithoſtrotes, and in Hebrew 
Gabbatha, becauſe it was paved with ſtoncs. It was 
the day of preparation for the pailover, and the ſixth, 
or rather the third hour, which is about nine in the 
morning. Pilate ſaid to the 
They cried, Away with bim, crucify hin, Pilate an- 
ſwered, Shall I crucify your king? The prieſts anſwered, 
We have no king but Ceſar. |; 


þ 


1 
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Pilate percciving he could; 
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miracle wrought. He therefore put ſeveral queſtions 
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dalen, were near the croſs. Jeſus. 
and the diſciple he loved, that is, John, by her; ſaid 
to his mother, Woman, behold thy Son and to the dil- 


not prevail, but that the tumult increaſed, cauſed water 


to be brought, and waſhing his hands before the people, 
ſaid, I am innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon, ſee you to 


it. The people cried, His blood be upon us and upon our 
children, At length Pilate, to pleaſe the people, or- 
dered what they deſired ſhould be executed, relealing 
Barabbas, and delivering up Jeſus to be crucified. The 
ſoldiers took off the ſcarlet robe they had put on him, 


returned his own clothes, and led him to be cruciſied 


to the place called mount Calvary, in Hebrew Gol- 


Penn being the place of execution without the city, | 
a 


ying his croſs on him; but he being too weak to 
carry it, they hired one Simon of Cirene to carry it 
along with him. 1 


Teſus going to be crucified, was followed by a great 
multitude of people, and particularly of women, who 


men would wiſh that the mountains would fall on them; 


which procytion related to the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 


lem. 


wo criminals were alſo led with him to mount 
Calvary, and one crucified on each fide of him. 
When ſeſus was come to mount Calvary, they gave 


nim wine to drink, which was mixed with myrrh and 
gall. It was cuſtomary to give wine to thoſe that 


were led to execution, with ſome mixture, which took | were witneſſes, both of his death and of the prodigies 


off the horror of the puniſhment. Jeſus having taſted 


hour, and towards the ſixth, that is, a little before noon, 


| when he was nailed to the croſs. The firſt words 
_ Chriſt ſpoke on the croſs were thele ; Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. Pilate had cauſed 
an inſcription to be ſet on the top of the croſs, in He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, containing the cauſe of his 
condemnation ; the purport whereot was, Jeſus of Na- 


zareth, king of the Jews. The prieſts of the Jews 


found fault with that inſcription, and ſaid to Pilate, do 


not write king of the Jews, but that he called himſelf 
king of the Jews. Pilate anſwered, What I have toritten, 
T have written. "The ſoldiers, when they had crucified 
Chriſt, divided his garments, and caſt lots for his tu- 


Ack. | 8 | 5 . FO 
Whilſt Jeſus was upon the croſs, the people and their 


magiſtrates inſulted him, ſaying, Ze ſaved others ; 


let him ſave himſelf, Fa he be Chriſt, the choſen of 
God. Thoſe who paſſed by, blaſphemed againſt him, 


ſaying, Thou that defiroye/t the temple, and builde/t it in 
three days, ſave thyfelf. If thou be the Son of God, come 


down from the croſs, One of the criminals who was by 
his ſide, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe; but the other re- 


proved his companion, ſaying, Dſt not thou fear God, 


ſeeing thou art in the ſame condemnation ; and we indeed juſily ; 


fer. we receive the due reward of our deeds : but this man 


hath done noting amiſs, Then directing his diſcourſe to 
Jeſus Chriſt, he added, Lord, remember me hen thou 


comet into thy kingdom. Jeſus anſwered him, Verily I 
ſay unto thee, To-day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe, 
The mother of Jeſus, the ſiſter of his mother, Mary | 


the wife or daughter to Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
Jeſus ſeeing his mother, 


ciple, Behold thy mother! and, from that time, tie dif- 


ciple took her to his houſe. 


Whilſt Jeſus Chriſt was on the croſs, at the ſixth 
hour, that is, at noon, all the carth was covered with 
darkneſs, and the ſun was eclipſed till the ninth hour ; 
that is, till three in the afternoon. 

About the ninth hour Jeſus cried with a loud voice, 


ſaying, Eli, Eli, lama ſabadhani; that is, My God, my 


| opened, and many bodies of faints which 


6" $3 | aroſe, and going out from their monuments, went to 
wept and beat their breaſts. He turning towards them, 


bid them not to weep for him, but for themſelves and | 
their children; becauſe the time was at hand when 
| thoſe would be happy who had no children, and when 


ing after the ſabbath, being the firlt day of the week, 


EI 


God, why haft thou forſaken me ? Some of thoſe that were 
preſent, ſaid, Ile calls Eliang. After that, Jeſus knowing 
that all was fullilled, laid, I 77/7 ; and immediately 


one of thoſe who were by took a ſpunge, dipped it in 


vinegar, and faſtening it on the end of a reed, gave him 
to drink, ſaying, Let alone, let ws fee wwhether Elias avill 
come to take lin down, Jeſus having taken the vinegar, 
ſaid, It is finiſhed, Father into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. 
Having ſpoke thoſe words, he let fall his head, and 
gave up the gholt. CT LN | 

The death of Chriſt, was immediately followed by 
prodigies. At the fame time the veil of the temple was 
rent aſunder, from the top to the bottom; there was a 
great carthquake, the rocks ſplit GUY the tombs 


llept in death 


the city of Samaria, and were ſeen by ſeveral perſons. 
At theie prodigies the perions who were pretent were 


all ſtruck with terror, and acknowledged, that Jeſus 


Chriſt was not only innocent, but the Son of God. 


The captain of the company that had conducted him 
to execution, was one cot the firſt that glorified him. 
The kindred and friends of Jeſus, and all his acquaint- 


ance, and the women, who had followed him from 
Galilee, Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of James 


and Joleph, and Salome mother to the ſons of Zebe- 


dee, and many more who came with him to Jeruſalem, 


| which enſued. 
it, would not drink. Then they crucified him between | 


| thoſe two criminals, about the latter end of the third 


That day bei 


the croſſes, they aſked of Pilate, that their legs. might 
be broken, and they taken away. He ſent ſoldiers who 
broke the legs of the two criminals, who had been cru- 
citied with Jeſus; but being come to him, and per- 


ceiving he was dead, they did not break his legs: But 


one of the ſoldiers ran a ſpear into his fide, and blood 


| and water guſhed from it. In the evening, arich man, 


who was a ſegator, called Joſeph of Arimathea, a town 
of Judea, having been a diſciple of Jefus Chriſt, though 


in private, as fearing the Jews, went to Pilate and 


begged the body of Chriſt. Pilate wondering he was 


dead fo ſoon, called the captain and aſked him whether 
he was dead; and the captain affuring him that he was, 

he granted Joſeph the body; who taking it down from 
| the croſs, Wrapt it in a linen ſheet. Nicodemus who 


came to Jeſus by night, three years before, brought 
about an hundred pounds? of a compolition of myrrh 
and aloes, with which they embalmed the body of our 
Saviour, and buried it after the manner of the Jews. 


Then they put it into a new tomb, cut out of a rock, in 


which no man had been laid before, and rolled a great 
ſtone before the mouth of it, to ſhut it up. The wo- 
men who had followed our Saviour, Mary Magdalen 
and Mary mother of Joles, flood by the tomb, looking 


where they would lay him; and returning to Feruſa- 


lem, provided precious odours to ancint the body: 
But the next day being the ſabbath, they did not ſtir 
all that day. Ts 

The prieſts and the phariſces hearing that the bedy 
of ſeſus was put into the ſepulchre, went to Filate, and 
laid to him, Sir, we remember that that deceiver ſaid, whilc 


he was yet alive, Aftcr three days T will riſe again, command = 
therefore, that the ſepulchre be mad® ſure until the third day, 
Leſt his diſciples come by night and ſteal him away, and ſay unto 


the people, He is riſen from the dead, fo the laſt error ſhall 
be worſe than the firſt. Pilate anſwered, Te have a watch, 
go your way, and make it ſure as you can, They went to 
the ſepulchre, ſealed and placed a guard upon it. 
Theſe precautions only ſerved to ſurnith more wit- 
neſſes of the reſurrection of our Saviour. The morn- 


and 


ND ing the preparation, or the eve of the 
feſtival, and the Jews being unwilling the bodies of 
thoſe who had been exccuted ſhould then continue on 
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and our ſabbath, at break of day, Mary Magdalen, 
Mary the mother of James, and Mary Salome, who had 
bought ſweet odours, ict Out to anoint the body of 
Chriſt. By the way, they ſaid, Who ſhall roll us away 
the fone from the door of the ſepulchre f As they were going 
to the place, there happened an carthquake, and an 
angel deſcending from heaven, removed the ſtone and 
ſat on it. 
as if they had been dead. The women coming to it, 
looked into the fepulchre, and found not the body of 


dk Nazareth, whom they ſought, was not there, for he 
» } ayvas riſen from the dead, as he had ſaid. They at the 
2 _ ſame time bid them go carry the news to his diſciples, 
and direct them to go to Galilee. Mary Magdalen 
went immediately to Simon Peter, and the other diſci- 


taken away the Lord out of the ſepulchre, and we know not 
eobcre they have laid him. Peter and the other diſciple 
went away inſtantly towards the fepulchre. They per- 
ceived the body of Chrift was not there, and that there 


; Was nothing but the linen clothes; fo they returned. 
. Mary Magdalen, who was alſo come back, ſtood by 
the ſepulchre weeping, where ſhe ſaw two angels, who 
3 7. faid to her, Noman, why fozepe/? thou ? She anſwered, 
. Becauſe they have taken away my. Lord, and I know not where 
, they bave laid him. Having ſpoken thele words, ſhe 
Y turned about, and Jeſus who was riſen that ar" p ., 2 
appeared to her, and ſaid, Woman, why wzepe/? Thou? 
> _ <vbom ſcckeſt thou? She ſuppoling him to be the gardiner, } 
1 ſeid, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou | 
= bat laid him, and I <ill take him away. eſus called her 
t by her name, Mary, and the knew him, and ſaid, 
0 Maſter; but as ſhe drew near, he ſaid to her, 7 ouch me 
* nt (be not fo buſy to preſs upon me) for I am not yet of- 
— cended to my Father, (that is, I ſhall ſtay yet ſome time 
. with you) but £9 10mg brethren, and ſay unto them, I aſcend 
d wnto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God. 
* Mary Magdalen went immediately to carry that news 
v4 / to the diſciples, who were in affliction and tears; the 
h told them, ſhe had ſeen Jeſus, and what he had aid to 
1 her ; but they did not beheve her. After this firſt appear- 
18 ing of our Saviour to Mary Magdalen, he appeared the 
5 ſceond time to the other women, who were returning 
Ht „ from the ſepulchre; they fell down at his feet, and he 
34 faid to them, Be not afraid ; W tell my brethren that they 
10 So into Galilee, and there ſhall they ſee me. They went 
nt and told it to the eleven apoſtles and the other diſciples; 
4 but they looked upon it as an illuſion, and did not be- 
855 ee“ 88 
10 The ſoldierswho had been witneſſes of the reſurrec- 
15 tion, went and told the prieſts what had happened; 
at which news ſurpriſed them, percetying that all the 
Fl meaſures they had concerted, only ſerved to confound 
8 them the more: Therefore meeting together with the 
* elders, and having conſulted together, they gave the 
a ſoldiers a conſiderable ſum of money, that they might 
y: fay, the diſciples of Chriſt came by night and ſtole 
Ir , away his body, when they were aſleep. The ſoldiers 
Me - heing bribed, gave out that report, which ſpread 
dy among he ens. one ER es 
8 Jeſus, after his reſurrection, appeared to his diſciples 
570 | ſeveral times, gave them ſeveral inſtructions, and al- 
_ cended into heaven after forty days. Firſt, he appeared 
ay to two of his diſciples, who were going to a town called 
oy Emmaus, fixty furlongs, that is, ſeven miles and an 
all „ half from Jeruſalem. Theſe two diſciples, one of whom 
1 i was called Cleophas, were talking together of what 
1 had happened to Jeſus Chriſt. He came up to them, 
| but they knew him not, aſked what they were dil- 
couriing about, and why they were ſorrowful. Clgo- 
wy phas laid to him, Art thou only a Aranger in Jeruſalem, 
. and haje not known the things aubich are come to paſs there in 
and 


8 
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The guards were fo frighted, that they lay 


Chriſt, but ſaw two angels, who told them, that Jefus 


ple whom Jeſus loved, and ſaid to them, They have 
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theſe days ? What things ? ſaid he. They anſwered, Con- 
cerning Jeſus of Nazareth, which «was a prophet mighty in 


22 
wats 


j deed and word before God and all the people : And how the 
chief prieſts and our rulers delivered him te be condemned to 


death, and have cruciked him, But we trufted that it had 
been be which ſhould have redeemed Iſrael : and, beſides all 
this, to-day is the third day fince theſe things were done. Tea, 
and certain women alſo of our company made us aſtoniſhed, 
which were early at the ſepulchre : and when they ſound not 
his body they came, ſaying, That they had alſo ſeen a viſion of 
angels, which ſaid that he was alive. And certain f them 
which were with us cent 10 the ſepulchre, and found it even 


% as the women had ſaid ; but him they ſaw not. Ihen 


Jeſus Ipeaking, proved to them by the ſcripture, that 
it was neceſſary the Meſſias ſhould ſuffer all that, and 
o enter into his glory. When they were near the little 
town they were going to, he made as if he was going 
farther, but they prevailed on him to ſtay. He went 
into the houſe with them, and being at table, he took 
bread, and bleſſed it; and having broken it, gave it to 
them. At the ſame time their eyes were opened and 
they knew him ; but he vaniſhed from them, and they 
inſtantly went to carry the news to Jeruſalem, where 
they found the eleven apoſtles aſſembled, with other 
ditciples, who told them, that Jeſus was riſen from the 
dead, and had appeared to Simon Peter, or Cephas. 
The two on the other hand recounted, how they had 
ſeen and known him, in the breaking of the bread. 


| Whilſt they were thus diſcourſing on the night of the 
, | ürſt day of the week, the doors being ſhut, Jeſus ap- 


peared in the midit of them, and ſaid, Peace be unto you. 
they were aſtoniſhed, thinking they had ſeen a ghoſt; 
but he encouraged them, bidding them to look upon 
his hands, his ſcet and his ſide, which he ſhewed them, 


| and to touch him, becauſe a ghoſt has neither fleſh nor 


bones. They rejoiced to ſee the Lord again, but not 
thoroughly believing it, through the tranſport of joy 
and admiration ; he ſaid to them, Have you here an 
cat! They ſet before him part of a broiled fiſh and a 
honeycomb. He eat, of it before them, and ſaid a ſe- 
cond time, Peace be: wnto you ; Then he breathed upon 
them, ſaying, Receive ye the Holy Ghyft, TWhoſe ſerver fins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them aud whoſe ſuut fins ye 


retain, they are retained. 55 J 
All the apoſtles were not preſent at this his appear- 
ance. Thomas, ſirnamed Didymus, one of them, was 
not there when Jeſus Chriſt appeared to them this firſt 
time. When he returned, the other apoſtles ſaid to 
him, We have ſecn the Lord, He would not believe 


| them, and faid, 'That unleſs he ſaw the marks of the 


nails in his hands, and the wound in his ſide, he would 
not believe. Eight days after, the apoſtles being till 
together, and 'Thomas with them, and the doors ſkut, 
Jeſus appeared in the midſt of them, and ſaid, Peace be 
unto you, Then widreſhng himſelf to Thomas, he 
ſhewed him the holes in his hands, and the wound in 
his fide. Thomas cried out, My Lord, and my Gad. 
Jeſus ſaid to him, Becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, thou haſt be- 
licved : bleſjed are they that have not ſeen, and yet have be- 
lieved. Jeſus wrought many more miracles in the pre- 
lence of his diſciples, which have not been written, 
ſays John the Evangeliſt.” kf iun 85 
There are alſo other apparitions of Jeſus Chriſt men- 
tioned in the goſpel. His diſciples being returned into 
Galilee, as he had appointed them, Jeſus Chriſt apeared 
to them at the lake of Tiberias, Peter and Thomas 
called Didymus, Nathaniel and the two ſons cf Zebedee, 
were in a boat hſhing, and had ſpent all the night with- 
out taking any thing. 'The next morning Chriſt ap- 
peared to them, but they knew him not, and :ſked 
whether they had nothing to eat? They anſwered, tl ey 
had not, he ſaid to them, Ca/t ihe net on the right fide of 


the [hip and ye ſhall find, They did fo, and i was 10 
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Hereupon it was given out among the brethren, that 
the ſaid diſciple ſhould not die. However Chriſt did 
not ſay, he thall not die; but, If I will have him to 
ſtay till I come, what is that to yon? 1 
feſus appeared a ſecond time in Galilee to his diſci- 
Pics, upon the monntain, ſuppoſed to have been mount 
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The other diiciples came in the boat, 
for they were not above 200 cubits from the ſhore, 
where they drew out the net filled with 153 large fiſhes. 
Jeſus eat of them with his diſciples, and this was the 
third time he appeared to his diſciples. After eating, 
he aſked Peter three times, whether he loved him? 
Peter anſwering, he did, Chriſt gave him in charge to 
feed his ſheep, and foretold, that he ſhould die with 


his hands ſtretched out, viz. That he would be cruci- 
fied. Peter looking behind him, ſaw the other diſciple 


whom Jeſus loved, that is, John, and ſaid to Chriſt, 
And what ſhall this man do? Jeſus {aid to him, FI will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? folleto thou me, 


abor, where he had cominanded them to meet. He 
was then ſeen by above 500 brethren, and he appeared 
another time to James. In concluſion, the apoſtles 
being returned to ſeruſalem, he commanded them to 
preach his goſpel to all nations, and to baptize them in 


the name of the Holy Ghoſt. He gave them the power | 


of working miracles, and promiſed they ſhould receive 
the Holy Ghoit, directing them to keep together till 
they ſhould be ſtrengthened by the virtue of heaven. 


Having diſcourſed them a long time, he went out with 
them as far as Ecthany, and to mount Olivet, and liſt- 


ing up his hands, bleſted them. At the fame time he 
was ſeparated from them; and being taken up into a 


cloud, which deprived them of his fight, he aſcended 


into heaven, where he is on the right hand of God. 
The apoſtles gazing ſteadily to fee him aſcend into hea- 


ven, two men clothed in white appeared, who faid to 
them, Te men of Galilee, why ftand ye gazing up into hea- 


ven? This ſame Jeſus, which is taken up from you ints hea- 
den, ſhall ſo come in like manner as ye have ſcen him go into 
heaven, Thus Jeſus Chriſt aſcended into heaven forty 


days after his reſurrection, on the twenty-hith day of 


the month Iſar, or the fourteenth of May, which that 
year happened to be a Thurſday afternoon, and in the 
thirty-third year of the vulgar computation. 
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full of fiſh that they could ſcarce drag it. The diſciple | 
whom Jeſus loved, that is, John, ſaid to Peter, It is the 
Lord. Peter threw off his garment, and caſt bimſelf 
into the water. 


_— 


&c. 


Having thus attempted a ſhort delineation of the 
Birth, Lite, Sufferings, and Reſurrection of our Lord 
and Saviour JESUS CHRIST, according to the concur- 
ring teſtimony of the four inſpired Evangeliſts;—We 
ſhall now ellay to lay before our readers a brief 
HARMONY of theſe Evangeliſts; or an ARRANGE- 
MENT of facts narrated by them, according to the 
ORDER of ine, in which they took place. 

From this Harmony, the reader will reap many 
advantages. By a glance of the eye, he will fee in 
what chapters of the ſeveral Goſpels, one and the ſame 
fact is recorded. In this point of view, it will ſerve as 
a ready Index or Concordance to the four Evangeliſts.— 
Not a few facts are told by one Evangeliſt and omitted 
by all the others: For example—that long and moſt im- 


portant diſcourſe which our Lord delivered to his feleQ 


diſciples, immediately before, at, and aficr the laſt paſ- 


ſover, is told only by John.—By the help of the ſub- 


joined Harmony, the reader ſees at once to what place 
in each of the Goſpels ſuch facts or tranſactions, though 
omitted, are to be referred. —In fine, ſeveral of the ſa- 
cred writers of the Goſpels do not obſerve the order of 
time in their ſeveral narratives of the ſame facts. This 
has been wiſely ordered by that ſpecial Providence 
Which always ſuperintended the ſacred writings, anc 
their ſeveral authors. While this circumſtance does ir 
no reſpect affect the truth of the narrative, it ſerves tc 
ſhew, in a demonſtrative manner, that the leveral Evan- 
geliſts did neither borrow their narratives from, noi 
were in concert with, one another in their ſeveral hit- 
tories ; but were under the immediate direction of th. 
Spirit of inſpiration. By the help of the annexed ar: 
rangement of tranſaQions, the reader will ſee theſe re 
duced to that particular time in which they took place 
and thereby will be enabled to read the Goſpels wit! 
more diſtinct ideas; and conlequently to reap mor- 
inſtruction and editication from theſe facred fountain 
N. B. In the enſuing HARMONY, or TABLE O 
arrangement, —all the tranſactions in the life of ou 
Bleſſed Lord are numbered in the colume on the let 
hand, under the title No. The tranſactions them 
ſelves are on the right hand, under the title, TRANS 
ACTIONS in a line with theſe numbers; and the chap 
ters and veries of the four Goſpels are ſeen in differen 
columns oppolite to one another, and to both th 
numbers and tranſactions to which they refer; ani 


under the titles, Matchew, Mark, Luke, John. 
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BEL was the ſecond ſon of Adam and of, or by the novelty of fo 2 a phænomenon, in 
Eve. The ſacred hiſtorian, Moſes, writes 3 a mother, ſhe haſtily miſtook her firſt born 
| ty very briefly of this excellent perſon, From | for the ſeed which had been promiſed. Exultingly 
— 5 his pen we have only a few of the outlines 


olf his character; and beſidestheſe, we have no other ſour- 
cCees from which we can derive any more particular infor- 


mation concerning him. The Jewiſh writers, indeed, 


have laboured hard to e theſe large blanks, and to 
give the world a full length portrait of him; but poſ- 
ſeſſing no records to which they could have recourſe, 
and being obliged to depend wholly on conjecture, — 


ttutle neceſſity of checquing curioſity, and of thankfully 
; cContenting ourſelves with the Moſaic narrative *, toge- 


3 . . A | . | 3 a er 
hariſees amiable character receives from the pencils of ſome 


other inſpired writers , when diſcourſing upon ſub- 
3 jects of a foreign nature. 
watch 

on the is, To trace the hiſtory of Abel from the few materials 
5 farniſhed by Motes ;—To anſwer ſome important in- 
quiries ariſing from that hiſtory, and from thoſe occa- 
ſlonal ſtrictures of his character and actions by other 
ſacred writers; And to make ſome uſeful and pious 
refleclions upon the whole. „ 
After the fatal lapſe of human nature in the perſons 
of the once happy FIRST PAIR, theſe continued not 
long without the comforts and the forrows of children. 


ay him 


4 
4X 5 


ſtitutes 


Fountain of all bleſſedneſs, — Be fruitful and multiply 
took effect even after, and notwithſtanding their guilty 
and ſhameful revolt from the obedience of their Al- 
mighty and Beneficent Creator. The Meſhah had been 


. and who was to aſſume human nature by a miraculous 
1 conception in the womb of a virgin. The covenant, 


afterwards to be conſecrated by the blood of the Meſſiah, 
had been revealed. And miriads who were to teem 
from theirloins were toenjoy, ina {tate of immortal bleſs, 
the fruits of the Redeemer's conqueſt over the author 
1005 of human calamity.— The 1 therefore, of 
me the human race commenced. Eve became pregnant. 
* She hore a ſon. Recollecting the firſt promiſe, which 
f was noto all her ſalvation and all her deſire; and, pro- 
bably, ſeduced by the warmth of her maternal paſſions, 


* Geneſis, chap. iv. 


we find ourſelves, after all their officious pains, under | 


All that can be therefore done upon a ſ ubject ſo ancient, 


[nn promiſed, under the character of the ſeed of the woman, | 


ther with a very few occaſional touches, which his | 


the interdicted tree. Awakened now from her plealant 


—ͤ— 


of forgivenels and acceptance by a new and living way, | 


Jo ſon, —Vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 
The bleſſing pronounced Upon them by the eternal | 


+ Matth xxiii 35.—Luke xi 51.—Heb. xi. 4 —chap. xit, 24. 


THE 


1 


ſhe exclaimed, I have become poſſeſſed of man, even 


Jehovah ; and, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
1o high a vouchſafement, ſhe dignified him with the 
appellation of Cain, which ſignifies AcQUisITION or 
C 11 Po on ge ed ps e 
It would ſeem that Abel was the ſecond pledge of 
conjugal affection between the two venerable perſons 
from whom ſo many millions have already deſcended. 


It appears, from the name which Eve impoſed upon 
her ſecond ſon, that ſhe had been ſoon undeceived as 
to the character of her firſt born. She called her ſe- 


cond birth Abel, which ſignifies vA NI, that ſhemight 

| be continually reminded of her folly in antidating the ad- 
vent of the Meſhah ; and in doting upon her firſt born, 

in whom ſhe ſo early beheld, withthe moſt poignant ſor- 


row, the effects of her own precipitancy in eating of 


though deluſive dream, the began to ſee all men and 


all things in the world in the ſame ſtate in which fin. 


and rebellion had placed them. She exclaimed, as did 


the wiſeſt of mortals long after, when the mortifying _ 
experiment had been more fully made,—Vanity of 
vanities,—all is yanity ! She engraved the motto upon 
even her moſt endeared earthly comforts, and called her 


| When Cain and Abel had grown up, inſtead of at- 
taching themſelves to one way of life, as brothers, they 
diſcovered a moſt ſtriking diverſity of genius, of 
temper, and even of moral diſpoſition in the choice 


of thoſe occupations to which they addicted themſelves. 
Abel became a paſtor and protector of the fleecy tribe; 


but Cain commenced a mere ſon of the earth. In the 


choice which he made, he betrayed a low, grovelling 
diſpolition of foul. As Moles expreiles it, he /erved, 


or was a //ave to the earth. Covetous of more than the 


earthipontaneoully yielded, which was certainly enough 


when human wants were ſo few, and when ſo few hu- 


man beings were on the earth requiring 
theſe few wants; he tore up the bowels © 
from which his immediate 


a {ſupply of 


arent was ſo lately taken, 


and ſought that, with grovelling ſolicitude, from blow 
nd every buſh rejoie ed t 


the clod, which every tree a 
reach him. Though agriculture nw be an hogourable 
as well as a nere employment, in the advanced 
ſtate of ſociety, when the wants cf mankind are in- 


Cr eale d, 
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f his mother 
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creaſed, and when nature, exhiuſted by giving, ſtands ; 


| 


in need of the arts of the huſbandman to make her pro- 
lific; then it was a ſpecies of ſacrilege to violate nature, 
and to force from her a mere pittance, when ſhe wil- 
ingly opened all her treaſures to every comer in the 
reateſt abundance. In ſhort, he, without intending 


It, proved that he was of the ſeed of the old ſerpent, | 


the devil, by his effecting in a grovelling manner the 
duſt and clods of the field for the means of his ſubſiſ- 


tence, while bounteous nature was yet in her youth, 


and {ſmiled in being made the inſtrument of liberally 
and ſpontaneouſly ſupplying the returaing wants of 
even rebellious men. | 5 
But in the choice which Abel made, he diſcovered 
another, —a God-like ſpirit. —He choſe the paſtoral life, 
and with it, the noble employments and calm happi- 
neſs inſeparable from it. To be like God, and to 1mi- 
tate his goodnels, is the moſt exalted felicity to which 
human nature can aſpire. To this Abel aſpired while 
he became the protector and fceder of the innocent and 
defenceleſs inferior tribes. 
peace, and diſſolved that ſubordination among the ani- 
mal kingdoms, which were originally the ſecurity of the 
molt feeble, and the glory of the moſt rapacious. The 
wolf no more dwelt with the lamb, nor did the leo- 
pard lie down with the kid. The bleeting flocks called 
for a protector. Abel, whoſe heart was taught to feel 
every tender emotion of pity for 
| helpleſs, from a conſciouſneſs of the fatal effects of ſin, 
extending themſelves even to the 8 00 flocks; and 

of gratitude to the Author of his being and of theirs, for 


the promiſed deliverance to be effected by the ſeed of 
the woman z—he voluntarily aſſumed the character, 


and ſubmitted to the toils of the protector of the * 
leſs. Like his compaſſionate Father in heaven, he 
found happineſs in adding to the ſtock of happineſs. 
He did good becauſe his heart had been made good; 
and while, from the paucity of men upon the earth, 
objects of his own ſpecies were wanting to exhault the 
| benevolence of his God-like propenſions, the browling 
herds and the defenceleſs flocks ſhared richly in its ex- 
T 1 
Men of tempers and propenſions fo oppoſite as were 
Cain and Abel, however nearly connected by blood, 
were not likely long to agree in either civil or religious 


ſociety. Soon, alas! too ſoon an Occaſion of a rupture 
offered, not lets unnatural in itſelf than it was fatal in 


its conſequences. Their common father had, no doubt, 


early initiated them in the knowledge of that incompre- 


henſible Being, who, though he had been juſtly of- 
fended at his rebellion, had graciouſly revealed himſelf 
as propitious toward him, and his poſterity involved 
ws 4 him, in all the conſequences of his criminal con- 
duct. They were daily reminded that in the fulneſs of 
time an extraordinary perſonage, aſſuming human na- 
ture in a preternatural manner, ſhould appear, to break 
the uſurped power of Satan, and to effect a complete re- 
demption for man. And they were early taught to 
worſhip that adorable Being, not only or chiefly upon 
the original principle of natural obligation, as his crea- 
tures, but principally upon the foundation of that plan 
of reconciliation which had been revealed to them, as 
his fallen creatures. They were inſtructed not only to 
expreſs their gratitude to God as their benefaQtor, by 

| ſolemnly offering the firſt fruits of the cultivated earth, 
as an acknowledgment that they owed ALL to his un- 
merited bounty ;—but alſo to profeſs their FAITH in 
the future propitiation for ſin to be made by the ſeed of 
the woman, as the Head of a better covenant, by bloody 
ſacrifices choſen from the flock or the herd, as eminently 
deſeriptive of the demeritgof ſin, and of the manner in 
which an atonement for it ſhould in due time be 
effected. | 


Sin had terminated that 


for the innocent and | 


: 


— 


— 
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Cain ſeems to have ſecretly contemned theſe impor- 
tant inſtructions. Then, as well as now, the natural 


man received not, but haughtily deſpiſed, the things | 


of the Spirit. Actuated by principles eſſentially inhe- 
rent in him as a man, merely morally dependent on the 
Deity according to the original law of retributions ; and 
altogether inattentive to the ſtate of human nature, as 
fallen, guilty and depraved, and as it is incapable of 
reconciliation unto God upon any other foundation 
beſides that of,atonement, tuch as the law required to 
be made by blood ;—He, even upon ſolemn occaſions 
of worſhip, imagined that mere euchariſtical acknow- 
ledgments of the bounty of heaven to him as a man, 


giving him fruitful ſeaſons, was altogether an adequate 
| diſcharge. of his duty to the Author of his being, and 
ſufficient to ſecure to him the continuation of thoſe fa- 


vours on which his grovelling ſoul ſo much doted.— 
At ſtated, .ſolemn feſtivals *, 6 
of the ground, an offering unto the Lord. Thus, it is 


more than probable that he overlooked the neceſſity of 
an atonement by blood in order to reconciliation to 


God, whoſe law, now broken, loudly demanded a pro- 


per vindication. He contemned the inſtitution of 
piacular ſacrifices, as demonſtrative of this important 
truth. To him the promile of a Redeemer ſeemed alto- 


gether unneceſſary. And, in ſhort, though he was a 
worſhipper of the Creator of all things, he ſacrificed 


not in faith of the Meſſiah, and his future atonement. 


He miſtook the character of God, as juſtly offended; 


and his own, as an offender. He was a Deiſt, and 
poſſeſſed, unrivalted, the honour of being the patriarch + 


of the whole reſpectable family. 
Abel, on the other hand, appears to 


* 


ced that human nature was become obnoxious, he ap- 


prehended the neceſſity of reconciliation by a proper 
. having 
een divinely 3 as figures of that one ſacrifice 
which the Meſſiah was to offer, by condeſcending to 


propitiating ſacrifice. And bloody ſacrifices 


permit his heel, his human nature, to be bruiſed ;— 


he manifeſted his cordial approbation of that noble de- 
ſign, by offering, upon ſolemn ſeaſons, theſe emble- 
He, like other patriarchs, foreſaw 


matical ſacrifices. | : 
the Meſhah's day, rejoiced in the proſpect, and offered 


up his ſacrifices, as the evidences of his faith in that im- 

portant event. He brought of the firſtlings of the flock, 

and the fat thereof. . T6 
'The ſucceſs of theſe very different offerings was con- 


formable to their nature, and to the very different ſen- 


timents which theſe firſt worſhippers entertained of the 
ſupreme Object of all religious ſervices, and of the _ 
manner in which it becomes finners to approach his 
auguſt throne. The Lord had reſpect to Abel and to 


his offering : but unto Cain and his offering he had not 


een 1 F535 MT AIBSTe RE 
n What manner, and by what evidences the divine 


Majeſty manifeſted his acceptance of Abel's perſon and f 
ſacrifice, we cannot pretend to affirm in the tone of po- 

ſitive afſertion. But it is certainly moſt probable _ 
that the preference given to Abel and to his offering 


was manifeſted by the deſcent of a preternatural fire 


from heaven upon the ſacrifice, and utter conſumption WM. 


of it by that awful, emblematical element. We know, 
this has been boldly denied by ſome, and hath been 
artfully doubted of by more. But we allo know for 
what purpoſes all this is done ; and that theſe advocates 
for ſcepticiſm on the ſubject are generally no friends to 
the doctrine of vicarious atonement, and the ſcriptural 
account of expiatory ſacrifices. If the acceptance of 
Abel and his offering was not indicated in the manner 
EDT ICE 25 aaalledged, 
S0 the phraſe imports, according to the Hebrew idiom. | 
+ Gen. Iv. 4, 3. 


ain brought of the fruit 


have been a firm 
believer. Enlightened by the divine Spirit, he under- | 
ſtood the myſterious import of the promiſe. Convin- 
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| ABE | 
alledged, it becomes them to hx upon another manner, 
more conſonant to the uniform account which ſcrip- 
ture has given of the uſual manner, in which the 
divine approbation of perſons and ſacrifices Was ex- 
breſsly ſigniſied in the partriarchal and moſaic ages. 
It is ſufficiently well known to all who are acquainted 
with the inſpired volume, that it was chiefly in this 


85 


manner that the divine Maj EST expreſſed his gra- 


# cious acceptance of the ſacrifices of his ſervants in all 


ages preceding the one ſacrifice of his own Son. In 
this manner, Abraham and his ſacrifice were declared 


to be accepted“. The ſacred fire indicated God's ac- 
ceptance of the moſaic ſacrifices, from the very com- 
mencement of that coſtly and onerous ſyſtem T7. When 
Manozh, the father of the jewiſh champion, offered, 


2 


A B E | 6 Ip 
haſt ated in this inftance, in oppoſition to my gracions 
conſtitution, ſubſtituting the euchariſtical offering in 
the place of the inſtituted type of the future atonement, 
there is no room for deſpondency. A ſin-offering is 
of my inſtitution, and is ready at hand. Offer it in 
the faith of the Meſſiah's ſacriſice, after the example of 
thy brother, and, like him, thou thalt be alſo accepted. 
Nor for thy offence ſhalt thou need to be afraid of 
forteiting the rights of primogeniture. Abel, as thy 
younger brother, {hall willingly acknowledge thy fupe- 
riority, and thy yoke ſhall not be galling to him. 

This interview ſeems to have had fome temporary 
effect upon Cain. It ſuſpended the meditated blow 
for a time. Moſes informs us, that, after that divine 
remonſtrance, Cain converted. with Abel. He ſeems 


the deſcent of fire manifeſted the divine acceptance 4. 


to have been familiar with him, and to have inſidiouſly 
When Solomon performed that moſt ſolemn ation of 


ſoothed him into confidence and perfect ſecurity.— 
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daiedicating the moſt N 85 of all edifices to the Lord, 


fire from heaven demonſtrated before myriads of ſpecta- 


tors, the reſpect which he condeſcended to have to Solo- 


mon, to all Iſrael, and to all their future ſacrifices, 


* which they ſhould continue to offer in like pre- 
cious faith with that of their father Abraham §. In 
- fine, when that pious and diſtinguiſhed prophet, Elijah, 


would bring forward a proof of the UNITY of God, 
in oppoſition to the polytheiſm and idolatry of Ahab's 
abandoned court, and court-clergy ; he appealgd to 
that ſacred ſymbol of acceptance [. When all thele 


\ inſtances are taken under review, can any doubt be en- 
& tertained, that, at leaſt probably, the acceptance of 
Abel's piacular ſacrifice, in preference to Cain's eucha- 


riſtical offering, was manifeſted by the deſcent of fire 
upon the ſacred altar? 5 1 


A By whatever ſign this priority of reſpeCt was 


ſhewn, it was ane evident and deciſive to raiſe 
a ſtorm of inſernal paſhons in the breaſt of Cain.— 


Proud of his primogeniture; piqued that, notwith- 


ſtanding, he was rejected; and too haughty to bend 


under either a ſenſe of his own impious folly, or the 

awful difplays of divine ſovereignty z—he cherithed 
the molt unruly paſſions in his heart, and meditated |} 
unprovoked revenge againſt his innocent brother. 


He was very wroth, and his countenance fell.” 
The ſullennets of his brow betrayed the anguith of his 
heart. i 5 


ſpeak to the deteſted vretch, in order to awaken his rea- 
jon and his conſcience, to reſume the reins, and to ſooth 
the tempeſt of paſſion into a calm. 


ment, and peeviſhneſs in thy diſtracted mind? Why 
does thy countenance wear a perpetual gloom, pub- 


from her accuſtomed throne in thy heart? Haſt thou 


of yeſterday? Is it nothing to thee, that I am yy 
= offended at the tranſgreſſions of thy race; and that 
the eternal laws of equity have fixed the neceſſity of 


gan atonement in order to reconciliation ? Is it proper 


for thee, to diſpute my purpoſe, and to arraign the 
_—Wildom, goodneſs, and mercy of my conſtitution ? Are 
not my ways equal? Adventureſt thou to deem me a 
reſpecter of perſons? Know once for all, that there is 
but one law and one rule of acceptance for all men. It 
thou hadſt done according to that rule, as thy brother 
Hath ated, would there not have been alſo an accep- 
| tance of thy ſacrifice? Yet, even now, though thou 


* Gen. XV. 17. 


+ Lev Kix 24. Jedg. xili 19, 


| 1 Kings xviil. 38. 


nominated the feed of the woman. 


2 Yet,—behold the riches of divine compaſſon ! 

7 Though the ruthleis deſigns, which Cain meditated 
_= againſt his brother, were open to the penetrating eyes 
of the OMN1IsSCIENT, He nevertheleſs condeſcended to 


Thus he addreſſed 


him, — Why all this hurricane of envy, anger, reſent- 


liſhing to all around thee, that gentle peace hath fled | 


1 forgotten that lam Gop, and that thou art a creature 


Good men are, in this manner, too often expoſed, de- 


fenceleſs, to the arts of the hypocrite, and to the dag- 
ger of the ruſhan. | ee e OT". 


Abel was the firſt, but not the laſt, who felt and 


fell under the united ſtrokes of vile hypocriſy and un- 
relenting oppreſſion. 


While defenceleſs in the field, 
he was laudably engaged in his rural employments, 
Cain, unable to diſſemble his cruel deſign any longer, 


| embrued his wicked hands in his innocent blood! 


He role up againſt Abel his brother, and flew him.” 
Thus fell the protomartyr, the righteous ABEL.— 


truths —- | nan Pers Tr 
1. That good men will always be objects of averſion 
and hatred to men of an oppoſite character. An apoſtle: .* 


 Hedied a witneſs, the firſt witneſs of the following : 


| informs us, that whatever pretence Cain might have, 
in order to blind his own underſtanding, and to ſtupify 
his conſcience in meditating the murder of his guiltleis 


brother, the only reaſon was, that“ his own works 
were evil, and his brother's righteous.” The ſeed of 
the ſerpent, which is a deſcription of bad men, have a 
natural enmity to good men, who are appoſitely de- 
Saints, therefore, 


ought not to be greatly moved when the world hates 
them. 


Studious to demean themſelves in a manner 
worthy of their character, let them ſubmit to their lot, 


as to that which is common to all who have the honour 


and happineſs to belong unto the family of God. In 
the world they thall have tribulation but in their Fa- 
ther's houſe are many manſions, into which the op- 
preſſor and the perſecutor cannot enter. 

2. The open profeſſion of a divine faith in the vica- 
rious atonement of the Redeemer naturally excites the 
reſentment of thoſe who hope to obtain ſalvation upon 
any other plan. Good Abel made ſuch an open pro- 


feſhon by offering up, in ſolemn ſacrifice, the firfthngs 


of his flock, while Cain, proudly contemning the pro- 
miſed ſacrifice of the Meſſiah, and founding his hope 
of obtaining eternal happineſs on the ground of his 
own deſert, contented himſelf with offering up the to- 
kens of a grateful mind for the bounty of beneficent 
Providence. The conſequence has been already ſeen, 
The ſame pride which infpires contempt of the only 
plan of acceptance with God, will ſtimulate its votaries 
to perſecute thoſe who act in contrariety to their ſenti- 
ments; eſpecially when the practice of the latter is ho» 
noured with the approbation of heaven in every page 
of revelation, while theirs is ſtigmatized in that volume 
under every diſpenſation. . — — . 
This ſeems to be the firſt, though hidden ſource of 
all the perſecutions which e er diſgraced the hiſ- 


tory of the human race ſince th&cruel aſſaſſination of 
righteous Abel. The doctrine of ſalvation by the croſs 
ever was, and ever will be, a ſtone of ſtumbling and a 
rock of offence to all the 8 of pride. And theſe 


IM. 
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it will ever ſtimulate to perſecute even to death, all 
thoſe who contemn their idol; and who, convinced 
that they are objects of MERCY alone, worthip only at 


CFIED PEPE IDE ee pee pep Go ooo pb Go 


The LIFE of ABRAHAM, 


JN ff OSES having particularly propoſed to write the 
| hiſtory of Abram, afterwards named Abraham, 
who was called by the Lord to be the father of the faith- 
ful, and of the worſhippers of the true God, from 
whom the Lfraelites . inſiſts only on the ge- 
nealogy of Thare, or Terah, without ſpeaking of the 
omer children of Sem. e 
Ihe ſcripture mentions two other ſons of Thare, to 
wit, Nachor and Haron, as we have it Gen. xi. 26. 
where it is ſaid, that Thare, after having lived ſeventy 
years, begat Abram, Nachor, and Haran. Though 
Abram be named firſt, it is not certain that he was the 
eldeſt of the three; on the contrary, it ſeems probable 
that he was not born in the 7oth' year of Thare; be- 
cauſe it is expreſsly {aid in the following chapter, that 
Abram going from Haran immediately after the death 
of his father, who died at the age of 205 years, was 
then only 75 years old ; from whence it follows, that 
Abram was born in the 130th year of the life of Thare, 
and not in the 7oth. So that Thare having begun 


10t | | > he to | an altar in that place to the Lord, who had appeared 
; have children in the 7oth year of his life, Haran ad- 40 him. Going thence to a mountain which is on the 


Nachor muſt neceſſarily have been born before Abram. 
 Haran died before his father in the city of Ur in Chal- 
dea. He had two daughters, Milcah and Ifcah.— 
Nachor married Milcah, and of her begat Lot. Abram 


married Sarai, afterwards called Sarah. The ſcripture | 


does not expreſly tell us whoſe daughter ſhe was. In 
Gen. xx. 12. Abram afhrms that the is indeed his fiſter, 
the daughter of his father, but not of his mother. 
Theſe words taken literally, would make us think that 
Sarah was the daughter of Thare, and Abram's own 
lifter, though by another mother. But this name of 
ſiſter may be taken for a niece, or near kinſwoman, 
in the ſame manner that Lot, who certainly was only 
the nephew of Abram, is called his brother, It ap- 
ears likewiſe by the hiſtory of Geneſis, that marriages 
8 brothers and fl 
ſeeing that Abram gives to Sarah only the title of 
| ſiſter, to make it believed that the was not his wife. 
This proves that ſhe was not the daughter of Thare, 
nor conſequently the ſiſter of Abram. Moſt of the 
expoſitors of the ſcripture, who have followed the 
hiſtorian Joſephus, St Jerom, and St Auguſtin, pre- 
tend that ſhe was the daughter of Haran the eldeſt ſon 
of Thare, and that it is ſhe that is meant in the 29th 
verſe of the 11th chapter of Geneſis, where mention is 
made of the two daughters of Haran ; but this 1s not 


becauſe there is no proof in the ſcripture that ſhe was 
the daughter of Haran. Beſides, in the ſame place of 
_ Geneſis which ſpeaks of Sarai, the wife of Abram, 


immediately after, there is mention made of two daugh- 
ters of Haran, Milcah and Iſcah, as of two women 


diſtinguiſhed from Sarai. We muſt then ſay either 
that Sarai was the daughter of Nachor, or that Thare, 
beſides Abram, Haran, and Nachor, had other chil- 


dren by another wife, and that Sarai was the daughter 


of one of them. 

After the death of Haran, Thare took his fon Abram, 
his grandſon Lot, and Sarai, Abram's wife, and car- 
ried them out from Ur to go to the land of Canaan ; 
yang come to Haran, a town of Meſopotamia, they 
dwelt there. Thare diced in that place, at the age of 


24 
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ers were then forbidden, 


ABR 
the altar of the living God, propitious to the guilty 
only through the atoning blood of his own SON. 


the FarHER of the FarruruL. 


| 205 years, in the year of the world 2083, and before 

Chriſt 1921. After his death, God commanded Abram 
to depart from his country, to leave his kindred, and 
his father's houſe, and to go into the land which he 
would ſhew him. He promiſed him that a laighty 
people ſhould deſcend wy him, and to bleſs him, 
and in him or through him, to bleſs all nations. Here 
we begin the third age of the world 
_ Abram obeyed the command of Cod, he departed 


| along with him his wife Sarai, and Lot his brother's 
ſon, and their family, with all the wealth they had, 
and went from Haran to go into the land of Canaan. 
He crolled the country as 5 as Sichem, and ſtayed in 
the place called Moreh, or the vale of renown: the 
| Canaamites then inhabited that land. © e 
It was thus that Abram knew that God called him 
| into that country. Ihe Lord appeared to him, and 
ſaid, I will give this land to thy poſterity. Abram erected 


eaſt of Bethel, he there pitched his tent between Bethel 
and Hai. He there raited an altar to the Lord, and 
called upon his name. He ſtill went on farther to- 
wards the ſouth. 5 
| of Canaan, a famine happening there, he was obliged 
to go into Egypt with his wife Sarai. When he was 
juſt upon entering that country, he told his wite, that 
being beautiful, as ſhe was, if ſhe ſhauld ſay ſhe was 


enjoy her; and prayed her to ſay ſhe was his. ſiſter, 
that they might uſe him well for her ſake. No ſooner 


told of her beauty, cauſed her to be taken away, and 


mels. 


for having ſaid ſhe was his ſiſter, and not letting him 
know ſhe was his wife. 1 | 
ordered his people to take care of Abram, and to con- 


| {efled. | 


Bethel and Hai. 


for them to live together. 
inconveniency, Abram propoſed to Lot that they thould 


ſt. Lot choſe the country along the jordin as far 
as Segor, which was a pleaſant and fruitful 101], before 
God deſtroyed the cities of Sodom and Gornorrah, 
which ſtood there. Abram ftayed in the land of Ca- 
naan, and Lot in the towns that were about Jordan, and 
dwelt in the city of Sodom, the inhabitants whoreot 
were wicked, After that ſeparation, Cod promiſed 
Io | /\bram 


from Haran in the ſeventy ſifth year of his age, taking 


Having thus travelled for ſome time in the country 


parts giving him the choice of the country he liked 


was ſhe come into Egypt, but king Pharaoh, being 
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his wife, the Egyptians might perhaps kill him to 


carried to his palace. The Egyptians were kind to 
Abram for her fake, and gave him ſheep, oxen, aſſes, 
men- ſervants, and maid-ſervants, the-aites, and ca- 
But the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his family 
on the account of Sarai. Pharaoh having found out 1 
that ſhe was Abram's wife, ſent for and reproved him, 


He reſtored her to him, and 
duct him out of Egypt with his wife and all he poſ- F, 


Being gone out of Egypt, he returned, wich Lot, to F, 
at all certain, becauſe Sarai is not there named, and | the place where he had before pitched his tent, between 1 
Abram and Lot having both of them 1 
great floeks of theep and herds of oxen, (which in thoſe WM” 
days were the chiefeſt wealth) and abundance of fſer- i 

vants to look to them, the country was not large enough . 
This occaſioned a quarrel 3 
between Abram's and Lot's ſhepherds. To avoid that. 


=» 


took all the booty. 


wife an Egyptian called Hagar, who was his ſlave, 
ner Abram, at eighty ſix years of age, had a ſon, who 
was called Iſhmael. 
zmiſes, which God had made to Abram. The Lord 


4 


ak 


would bleſs her, that the ſhould have a fon, who ſhould 
be the father of nations, and from whom kings and 
nations ſhould proceed. Abraham ſeeming ſurpriſed at | 


4 & * 8 % ” . 
cCircumciſed himſelf the fame day; as alſo his ſon Iſh- 
Z mael, and all the ſlaves he had in his houſ 
mal, and ail the Haves he had in his NOUIC 
poſterity religiouſly obſerved that law. 
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polterity. Lot aid not long live peaceably in that 
country; for it happened that Amraphel, king of 
Shinar, and three other kings in the eaſt, made war 


upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and having ſubdued the 


zeighbouring people, deſcated the kings of Sodom and 
Zomorrah, took away all they found in Sodom, and 
Farried away Lot who lived in that city, with all that 
Pelonged to him. A man, who happened to eſcape, 
Tarried the news to Abram, who then dwelt in the vale 


of Mamre the Amorite, the brother of Eſchol and Aner, 
his confederates. Abram hearing that his nephew Lot 


was taken, choſe amongſt his ſervants ſuch as were 


fit to bear arms, to the number of 318, and purſued 
the kings as far as Dan; where having divided his 
men, he fell upon his enemies in the night, and de- 
feated them, and drove them as far as Hoba, which 
is on the left of Damaſcus. He brought back all they 
had taken, reſcued Lot and all the priſoners, and re- 
The king of Sodom met him in 


the vale of Save. Melchizedeck king of Salem, the 


city which was afterwards called Jeruſalem, was there. 


Ile was prieft of the higheſt, and as ſuch bleſſed 
Abram, and offered bread and wine. Abram gave 


Jim the tithe of all he had taken, and reſtored to 
the king of Sodom not only the priſoners, but even 
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ul that had been taken from him; excepting what his 


Acrvants had eaten, and the part that belonged to Eſchol 


and Mamre, who were come with him. 


It was long before Abram had any children by his 


wife Sarai, who perſuaded him to take for his {econd 


By 


That ſon was not heir to the pro- 


358 


ſigniſies a /:fty father, to that of Abraham, fignifving 


the father of a great multitude, He again promiſed to 


give him a numerous poſterity, on whom he would 
beſtow the land he then lived in as a ſtranger; and in 


token of the covenant he made with him, ordered that 


« 
1 


this promiſe, becauſe his wife was eighty years of age, 
od again aſſured him, that Sarah within a year ſhould 
have a ſon, who ſhould be called Iſaac. i 


given him, as to circumciting himſelf and his family, 


Abraham had likewiſe notice given him another way, 


that he ſhould have a ſon by Sarah. As he fat at the 
door of his tent, in the vale of Mamre, three men ap- 
pPeared before him; he ran to meet them, he fell down | 
pefore them, entertained them, and gave them to eat; 
and one of them foretold to Sarah, that ſhe ſhould have 


2 ſon. Thoſe three perſons, who ſeemed to be men, 
Pere not ſo. Several of the antients believed that one 
bf them was the Son of God; but St Auguſtin, and 
moſt divines ſince, are of opinion that they were three 
angels in the ſhape of men. Thoſe three angels riſing 
from meat, went towards Sodom, and Abraham went 
with them. By the way, one of the angels ſpeaking 
in the name of the Lord, ſaid to Abraham, that the 


All the male children ſhould be circumciſed the eighth 
lay after their birth. He alto changed the name of 
his wife Sarai, which ſignifies my princeſs, into that of 
Sarah, ſignifying abſolutely princeſs ; and added, that he 


; and his 
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Ahram to give him all that country, and to multiply his 
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Abraham in purſuance of the order which God had | 


niſhment which they deſerved. 


ſalt. 
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ſins of Sodom and Gomorrah being at their height, 

he was going to deftroy them. Abraham interceded 
for thoſe wretched cities, and aſked the Lord whether 
he would deſtroy the innocent with the wicked. The. 
Lord anſwered, that if there were fifty juſt men in the- 
city, he would ſpare it for their ſake. Abraham went 

on leſſening that number, and obtained of the Lord, 
that in caſe there were but ten juft men. he would not 
deſtroy the city. But the fate of that city was deter- 
mined by the eternal decrees of God; and the inhabi- 
tants by their ſin drew upon themſelves the juſt pu- 
Two of the three men 
whom Abraham had entertained, went to Sodom. Lot _ 
invited them to lodge in his houſe, and gave them a 

ſupper. Before they were gone to bed, the inhabitants 
of Sodom encompaſſed Lot's houſe, demanding thoſe 


young men, to abuſe them. Lot refuſing to deliver 
them, they offered violence, and would have broke 


open his doors, to take them by force. The. angels 
appearing, thoſe mad men were ſtruck blind, and 
could not find the door : then the angels told Lot they 


were come to deſtroy that city, and bid him go out * 


it, and take along with him his ſons, his daughters, 


his ſons-in-law, and his kindred. Lot told this to 
thoſe who were to marry his daughters; but they took 


not his advice. In the morning the angels preſſed Lot 


to depart, with his wife and two os poke When 
they were out of the city, they directed them to make 
their eſcape to the mountain, without looking behind 


them, or ſtaying in the country round about. Lot 
begged the favour that he 3 8 retire to the little city 


of Zoar, and that it might not be deſtroyed. As ſoon as 
he was got into it, the Lord rained down fire and brim- 
ſtone on Sodom and Gomorrall. He deftroyed thoſe 


| cities and all the country about them, all the inhabi- 


tants, and all the herbs and plants. 


| Lot was ſaved from the conflagration; he got to 
| Zoar with his daughters; but his wife 8 


back, 


was turned into a pillar of falt. Perhaps, the N Ks 


ſulphur, and the bitumen ſtifling and encompaff 


1 

her, might make a maſs of her body, like to a 8 
Lot not thinking himſelf ſafe in the city of Zoar, 
withdrew to the mountain, with his two daughters, 
and went into a cave. His daughters believing there 
was no man left on the earth to marry them, made 
their father drunk, and lay with him one after another. 
They both conceived, and had two ſons, Moab and 
Ammon, from whom deſcended the Moabites and the 
Ammonites „% i pr 
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1 AB R 
called Iſaac. His brother Iſhmael having inſulted him, 
Sarah would have Abraham turn away both Hagar and 
Iſhmael. God directed Abraham to comply with his 
wife's will, becauſe his race was to deſcend . 
that is the choſen race, which was to partake of the 
covenant made with him by God; but that neverthe- 
leſs Iſhmael ſhould be the father of a mighty people. 
Abraham therefore ſent away Hagar and Iſhmael, giv- 
ing them nothing but a loaf and a veſſel full of water. 
Hagar wandered with her ſon in the wilderneſs of Beer- 
ſheba, and her water failing, ſhe left her fon under a 
tree ready to expire; but the angel of the Lord ſhewed 
her a well, whence ſhe drew water, and gave of it to 
her ſon. This ſon afterwards grew up, became dexte- 
rous at ſhooting with a bow, and dwelt in the deſart of 
Pharan. His mother made him take an Egyptian wo- 
man to wife. But ſtill Abraham did not remove from 
Abimelech's country ; for that prince perceiving he be- 
came powerful, went to him with Phicol, the general 
of his forces, and made an alliance with him. 


5 


kin 
to + Folic ping who made his complaint, and gave him 


ſeven ſheep as a teſtimonial that he had dug thole wells; 


they ſwore mutual friendſhip, and that place was cal- 
led Beer-ſheba, or the Well of the Oath. Abraham 


planted a wood in that place, and called upon the name 


of the Lord, and lived long in the country of the Phi- 


liſtines. 


Abraham was a true worſhipper and faithful ſervant 


of the true God, and entirely obedient to his com- 


mands: of which this is a very remarkable inſtance. | 
God ſaid to him, Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon Iſaac, 
whom thou love/t, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and | 


offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
_ wwhich I will tell thee of Abraham immediately obeyed, 


and rifing in the night, took with him his ſon Iſaac | 
and two ſervants, and having cut wood for the burnt- 
_ _ offering, ſet out for the place God had appointed him 


to go to. The third day, lifting up his eyes, he ſaw 


the place at a diſtance ; he bid his ſervants ſtay for him, 
and went with his ſon, who carried the wood for the 


facrifice. As they went together, Haac ſaid to his fa- 
ther, My father, behold the fire and the wood : but where is 


the lamb for a burnt-offering ? My ſen, God «will provide, ſaid 


Abraham, a lamb for a burnt-offering, When they were 
come to the place that the Lord had ſthewn to Abra- 
ham, after having raiſed an altar, he ſet in order the 


wood, bound Iſaac his ſoon, and laid him on the wood | 


he had prepared, and took the ſword to {lay him; but, 


at that moment an angel of the Lord called to him from 
heaven, Abraham. Abraham! He anſwered, Here am I. 
The angel ſaid to him, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 


 _ neither do thou any thing unto him ; for now I know that thou 


feareſt God, ſeeing thou haſt not ſpared thy only ſon. Abra- 


ham lifting up his eyes, ſaw behind him a ram ſticking 
by the horns in a buſh, which he took, and made a 
burnt-offering inſtead of his ſon, and called that place 
by the name which ſignifies, The Lord ſeeth, The 


angel called Abraham a ſecond time, and promiſed him, 
in the name of the Lord, that he ſhould be bleſſed, and 
that his progeny ſhould be as numerous as the ſtars in 
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om Iſaac, 


at 127 years of age, in the year of the world 2145, Þ 


„ 


n 


That 
s ſervants had ſeized ſome wells which belonged 


to God that the maiden which came from the city -7 


thuel, appeared with her pitcher ;j he intreated her to 
give him water to drink, ſhe gave it him, and ſaid, I will * 


token Eliezer perceived that the was the maiden he 


| was the daughter of Bathuel, the ſon of Nahor and 


to acquaint them he was Abraham's tervanc, and came 


Bathuel granted it: Eliezer eat with them, ſet out the 


next day with Rebecca, and conveyed her to Iſaac, Who #c 
married her. 3 „ i 
Abraham lived 35 vears after this marriage. He 


| Hittite, oppoſite to Mamre. 


* 
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the heaven, and the ſands in the ſea, and that all na. 
tions ſhould be bleſſed in his poſterity ; becauſe he had 
obeyed the commands of the Lord. Abraham returned 
with his ſon Iſaac and his ſervants to Beer-theba, where 
he heard tidings of his family, and that his brother 
Nachor had begot eight children on his wife Milcah ; 
among whom was Bathuel, the father of Rebecca, who 
was afterwards wife to Iſaac. | e 
Sarah had no other children beſides Iſaac; ſhe died 


w 


7 


at the town of Arbee, or Kiriath-arba, in Hebron, in 4 
the country of Canaan. Abraham bought a field of 


Ephron the Hittite, where there was a dcuble cave, in 1 
which he buried Sarah's body. „ | hi 
Abraham being grown old, was deſirous of pro- * 

| viding for his fon Haac ; and not thinking tt proper for 4 
him to take any of the daughters of the country, which 
he inhabited, he ſent one of his ſervants, called Eliezer, . 


into Meſopotamia, to the city where Nahor was, to le 


bring a daughter of his. Ehezer being come to the 


entrance of the city, flopped near a well, and prayed 2 & 
12 


to draw water, to whom he thould fav, Let dawn thy 7 


pitcher that I may drink, and that thould ufer, Drink, 5 


and I will give thy camels drink offs, might be the ſame he © 


had decreed ſhould be Tfaac's wife. As he was thus t. 
_ praying. within himtelf, Rebecca, the daughter of Ba- n 


draw watcr for thy camels alſo; which the did. By that 


looked for. He preſented her with pendants and brace- 
lets of gold, which he had brought. She told him ſhe * 


Milcah; invited him to come and lodge at her father's; ** 

ſhe ran home herlelf, and told her mother what had 
happened. Her brother Laban went to meet Eliezer, 
and conducted him. The firſt thing Eliezer did, was 


1 — 5 5 8 
to demand Rebecca in marriage for Ifaac, Laban and 


married another wife, called Returah, (perhaps he had 1 


her whilſt Sarah was ſtill living) and lad by her five bY 


1 
** 
. 


ſons, heads of ſo many nations of Araliia, He made 

aac his | | heir, giving portions tot] ol 

Iſaac his univerſal heir, giving por o the ſons of 5 

his concubines Hagar and Keturah, and parted them *# 
S 15 1 

from his ſon Iſaac, lending them into the country eaſt- 


| ward. of Beer-ſheba, that is, into Arabia the deſart and 


ſtony. Abraham was 140- years of age when his fon 7; 
Ifaac married; he lived thirty five years after, and died 
at the age of 175, in the year of the world 2183. 
Haac and Iſhmael buried him with Sarah, in the double- 
cave he had bought of Ephron, the for. cf Sehor the 
His ſon Ichmael had 'F 
twelve children, princes of ſo many tribes of their na- 
tions, and died at 2 
the world 2231. 


the age of 137, and in the ear or % 
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Die LIFE and DEATH of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, King of Sweden, 
41 exho nobly fell in Baitle, defending the Proteſlant Religion in Germany. 


Ce : | | | | 

2? FN USTAVUS ADOLPHUS was born anno. 1594, 
9 and carefully brought up by his father in the 
4-3 E knowledge both of arts and arms, and in ſuch other ex- 
FF erc1 les as ſeafoned him both with virtue and religion, 
A and prepared him for greater buſineſſes; his ſpirit by 
of OF bis cducation was lo elevated, as to eſteem no good de- 
> UW {gn too hard for lum: his courage 10 fortified, that 
| he knew not how to ſtoop beneath a king. 80 ſoon 
"2 as he was lit ſor it, he travelled into France, Italy, Ne- 

therlands, and Germany b 


1 75 
S440 


& his travels under 

letters of his name and titlOeee. . 
About tlie year 1630, the emperor of Germany had 
* greatly oppreiled many princes and free cities of the 


name of Mr Gars, the four initial 


„„ Steting, Mekleuburg and Pomerland were ſo heavily 
3 . & . 5 - 1 133 | 
he Oppreſled, 1o ſorely overlaid with taxes, and free quar- 


us ter, that they were no longer able to endure it; where- 


a- upon they pitifully complained, and petitioned the 
to A&wmperor for redreſs ;' but he, ſlighting their requeſts, | 
5 mma. the oppreſſions; then they complain to the 
nat Sing of Sweden, who pitying the complaint of his 


be Allies, confederates, and neighbours, ſends an ambaſſa- 
ce. dor to the emperor in their behalf, who was returned 


he with orm aud ntempft .. 
nd Hereupon the king, conſidering that his own ſafety 
7 1 ä 


er, interpreted, he: publiihes a declaration, wherein he 
vas Proteſts, that he would not have ſtirred, if the emperor 
me Had not put many unſufferable affronts upon him, who 
nd An the late wars of Prufſia between Sweden and Poland, 
the Had forbidden him to make any levies of men, victuals 
O Tor ammuntition in ES Ermany, yet granting liberty. to Ris 


enemy the king of Poland to do it; that the emperor 
He himſelf had ſent two armies into Pruſſia to the aid of 
had bis enemy the Pole: that his courier, riding poſt with 
five letters to Bethlem Gabor, had been ſtopped, his letters 
ade popened, and falſe copies publiſied of them; that his 
of Famballudors had been flighted, denied audience, and 
em forbidden to fray in G ermany; and that when he fought 
alt- peace by the mediation of the king of Denmark, he 


and obtained nothing but affronts and delays. 


ſon [his manifeſto having been publiſhed in due form, 
lied the great and good Gufſtavus took the field in order to 
183. aintain the caule of the Germanic liberties, and of 
üble. he proteſtant religion againſt all the force of the em- 


the ire, joined to the fineſs of the court of Rome. In this 
ad fenterprize, he was encouraged by the court of France, 


now, though popiſh, became violently jealous of the 
r of overgrown power of the houie of Auſtria. Guſtavus 


Hand tix thoutand horſe in Germany, while France a- 
Precd to pay her {hare toward their maintenance. This 
Nas the principal condition of the league, of which 
Sultavus gave immediate notice to the proteſtant 
Princes, met-at a diet at Lipſwich, aſſuring them that 
"Ws intentions were no other beſides the defence of their 
-Werties, civil and religious. Dis 
F Whereas ſome of the king's forces were left in Pruſſia, 
ce his late wars 
Within three days to take ſllipping, and go to the king 
in Pomeren ; and for their Wr org nine ſhips 
were appointed: but a ſtorm ariſing, the fleet was ſcat- 


The 


1 * ] 


_ His father dying whilſt he was abroad, he continued 


„ did much depend upon 'theirs, he reſolves to untertake 
bk their protection; but withal, that he might not be miſ- 


AW ipulated with that court to raiſe thirty thouſand foot 


there, orders were given unto them | 


FOE, and burnt down the ſuburbs. 


= 


| A D 0. M 
tered, ſeven of them, with much ado, made their port; 
another, wherein was Monro, a brave Scotchman, 
with three companies, run a- ground near to Rugen- 
wald, a ſtrong place, held by the impeérialiſts. Here 
a double fear ſeized on them, either of drowning in the 
ſea, or having their throats cut on ſhore; the latter they 
put to the venture, and upon a float of boards got fafe 
to the land; but, through God's good providence, 
moſt of the garriſon were gone abroad to fetch in their 


weekly contribution. The bargo-maſter, or major of 


the town, ſeeing the Scots thus gotten aſhore, went to 


them ; and underſtanding that they were the king ot. 


Sweden's men, invited them into the town, and in the 
night time, letting them in, and furniſhing them with 


of muſketeers, to fall upon the imperialiſts that remain- 
ed in the city, who quickly cried for quarter, and had 
it granted. 


The town being thus miraculouſly taken, God 


ſtrengthened, and enabled to do ſome feats of arms 


| arms, Monro ſent Captain Bullion, with a choſen party 
ty empire, eſpecially the proteſtant party, ſome of whom | 
/, he had caſt out of: their inheritance ; Stralſund and 


brought in the ninth ſhip that was driven away by the 


ſtorm, to anchor before the town, Tee Monro was 


20 


abroad in the country. The king perceiving that God 


himſelf had herein fought for him, commands Monro 


to continue there, and ſends gallant Baunitzen, with 
ſome more horſe and foot to join him. 


7 o - 


arms. To this he auſwers, that his imperial majeſty 
would ceaſe to wonder, if he pleaſed to remember the 
two armies ſent againſt him into Pruſha ; the wronging 
of his friends, and the endangering of his kinzdoms ; 


and as for the proffer of peace, he could not believe 


that it was ſincerely meant, ſeeing that before it Was 
ſcorned; but to lay down arms, he utterly refuſed, un- 


| leſs Germany were reſtored to liberty, &. 


A wondertul thing it is, that in eight months ſpace, 
betwixt July and February, he took eighty cities, 


caſtles, and ſconces, in Pomerland and Meklenburg. 
„Tilly, the imperial general, having about this time 


A while after came an imperial courier to the king; 

his letter contained an admiration of the Emperor's, 
why the king ſhould come armed into the empire; of- 
tering him a treaty of peace, if he would firſt lay down _ 


gotten together a brave army of twenty one thouſand 


horſe and foot, advances towards the king, who ſtrongly 


entrenched himſelf, out of which he would not be 
drawn. Tilly pafled and re-paſſed by, yet he durſt not 


venture upon him in his trenches. Ihe king had no 


realon to preſent him battle, his army having been ſo 
wearted out, and no neceſſity forcing him to fight. 


Therefore Tilly goes back, and lays ſiege to Magde- 


burg, which at laſt he took; and, like a bloody villain 


— ws ; I 
| put to the {word twenty thouſand perſons at leaſt, of all 

ranks, ages, and ſexes ; that great city alſo he burned 
down, utterly turning it into cinders, excepting a hun- 


o 


dred and thirty nine houſes. His ſoldiers committe 


all manner of ravages all the country over. Ladies, 
gentlewomen, and others, like beaſts and dogs, they. 


yoked and coupled -together, e Dem into the 


them home again. 
In the mean time, the 


woods to raviſh them, and ſuch as reſiſted they tripped 
naked, whipped them, cropped their ears, and ſo 2 


king taking with him eight 


thouſand men, advanceth toward Frankfort upon Oder. 


Count Scomberg was governor there, who, fuſpe&ting- 


the king's purpoſe, took ſeven thouſand more into the 
DL a 
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came the king and entrenched in the vineyards near 
the city. In approaching the valiant baron Dyvil was 


wounded, which much troubled the king. In the 
evening the imperialiſts ſallied out, but were ſoon beaten 
back with loſs. The next day being ſabbath, the king 
had prayers and ſermons in his camp. All things be- 
ing quiet, the ſoldiers in the town began to revile the 
Swedes, aſking them if they had eaten up their leather 
guns: they hung out allo a gooſe upon a pike, jeering 
the Swedes with it. The great ern in the town 
thought that the king had no deſire to ſet upon them, 
his numbers were ſo ſmall, and their own ſtrength ſo 
reat. Both ſermons being ended, he commanded Sir 
John Banier to give orders for the aſſault; and when he 
aw his commanders and officers ready to fight unarmed, 
he commanded them to put on their armour, faying, 
If my officers be killed, who ſhall command my 
ſoldiers ?”” The Swediſh ſoldiers wanting ladders, ran 
to the boor houſes, and fetched their racks, with which, 
and ſome hatches, they got to a mighty ſtrong paliſadoe 
near the walls, which they fell to hewing down ; then 
the enemies and they fell to it, bullets and ſmoke dark- 
ening the very air. The imperialiſts being beaten, re- 
tire through a ſally-port into the town: the king ealling 
ee Hepburn and colonel Lumiſdel, ſaid, Now, 
my brave Scots, remember your eountrymen ſlain at New 


lets flying as thick as hail. Lumiſdel, with his drawn 
ſword, preſſes on, ſaying, Let's enter my hearts; and 
ſo thruſting in amongſt the thickeſt of his enemies, his 
men follow, knocking down their enemies moſt pite- 
ouſly. Then breaking open the greater gate, they en- 
tered the city, making a pitiful ſlaughter, crying, * New 
Brandenburg! knock him down. One Scotchman 
killed eighteen men with his own hands; and Lumiſdel 
took eighteen colours; yea, he ſhewed ſuch valour, 
that the king afterwards bid him aſk what he would, 
and he would give it him. By this time the Swedes 

- got over the walls: Scomberg valiantly oppoſed, but 
Was quickly forced to retire, The Swedes, running 
into danger, like flies into the candle, as if they had 
not ſeen it. The imperialiſts having brought all the 


country, into this city, were now leading it away upon 


labour, and the flying ſoldiers were ſo ſtopped and 
wedged in with theſe carts, that many of them were 
ſtifled, lain, or thruſt into the Oder. Divers of the 
imperial colonels were here ſlain, with fifty captains 

: 54 officers, and above ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, three 
and twenty enſigns; and eight cornets were preſented 
to the king, many priſoners taken, and ſent to Stetin. 
Of the Swedes were ſlain but one hundred, and as 
mamany more hurt. N hoes 
1 The next day, the king, by entreaties and threats, 
A reftrained his men from plunder. Here he found much 
riches, a hundred thouſand pound of powder, eighteen 
pieces of great ordnance, beſides little ones, and a great 


” quantity of arms and ammunition; there was no women 
fraaviſhed in all this city, nor any burgher killed. The 
® > Fking cauſed ſolemn thanks to be returned to almighty 
* Gad for this great victory. | 


® Shbortly after he reſtored the 
his antient and paternal inheritance, out of which he 
had been unjuſtly caſt by the emperor, who had given 
it to Walſtein : after which he clears Brandenburg of 
the imperialiſts, and takes Gripſwald, and many 
other places. Then he advanced towards Magdeburg, 


| garriſoned it; by the way he took many towns and 
 ____* "caftles, which 


L 34 1 


| other betook themſelves to their reſt. The king of F 


N IR Branderburgh. They thereupon, with their Engliſh | 
And Scotch regiments, preſs upon the fally-port, bul- 


him; but by remorſe of conſcience in one of the un- he 
| dertaker's, the plot was ditcovered : yet the king gave th 


| murdering ſhot, and whatever was crueleſt to do exe- 


riches which they had gotten by plundering the whole | 


mules, waggons, &c. but the Swedes Javed them that 


duke of Meklenburg to 


from which Tilly was departed, having fortified and 


illy hearing of, ſent back four regi- 
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5 AD O K 
with the garriſons that were. expulſed by the king, fell® = 
upon a Pty of the Swedes, which the king nation of, E 
with all his horſe, and two thouſand muſketeers, he = 
comes time enough to make one in the medley. Pap- * 


eee foot are almoſt all {lain on the place; his 
orſe ran away; and himſelf eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs 
of his horſe. Hereupon divers garriſons were quitted 
to the king, who proceeding further, formed a ſtrong 
camp at Werben upon the river Elbe, hearing that Tilly 
Was coming back toward him, and called off his'garri- I: 
{ons that were not tenable. | VE Fs - 
Tilly ſent, as his avant-couriers, four regiments of 
horſe, excellent old ſbldiers, and moſt of them curri- 
aſſiers, to ſee it they could tempt out the king to fight: 
theſe were conhident that the king would not tight, and 
ſo marched to a town within. a league of bim, not 
feeing one Swede all the way, and fo there they too 
up their quarters. Bernſteyn, that commanded, in 
chief, with {1x hundred curriaſſiers, ſet the watch, th& | 


1 


a - 


Sweden privily tends out a party of two thouſand muſ- 7 
ketcers, and five hundred dragooners againſt them, r 
which in the break of day fell upon. them, flew a thou- 
ſand five hundred, ang Bern#ſtyne amongſt them, took 2; 
twenty-nine cornets," and great ſtore of plate and 43 
money. ptr ra i : B 


ma 

oi ls C ; | 8 Hit 

Tilly reſolving revenge, marches towards the king te 

with twenty-ſix thouſand brave men, all like himſelf, $ 
full of anger and reſolution ; but before he affaulted *% 
his trenches, he endeavoured ſecretly to hire ſome 
traitors, with large promiſes, to nail up the king's ord- c 
nance, that it might be made unſerviceable againſt aj, 


not Tilly one cannon ſhot, though he came near his iI 
ordnance, which made him very confident that his plot "Wo 
had taken, and his men preſſed on in great multitudes, ai 
but on a {ſudden there was ſuch a tempett of chain ſhot, 


cution, ſhowered in amongſt them, that there was ſe 
made a miſerable ſlaughter. Immediately ſallied out 
Bandiſſen, with three regiments of horſe, and ſo cruelly Þat 
charged his curriaſſiers, that had the king ſeconded th 
him, Tilly had had a great defeat; but a retreat was no 
founded fox that night. — " 


made ſome other attempts, but ſeeing he could make 
nothing of it, he retreated ; after whom the king fol- 


| lowed, charging the crabbats (light horſemen) ſo fu- At! 
] riouſly, that they were driven upon their own foot, Wi! 


who were fain to charge their pikes againſt them. 
Hereupon Tilly made an halt, ordered his men, and a mg 
ſkirmiſh was begun, which by the night's approach pk 
was broken off, and ſo both ſides retired to their 
quarters. BY „ 95 „ . N 

Lilly had a great mind to be revenged, ſent out divers ep 
parties to watch their opportunities; but ſeeing that 
moſt of them came ſhort home, and victuals grew very 
dear, he dillodges with his army, and marches quite 
away into the duke of Saxony's country: he left be- 
hind him zoo ſtarved horſes, 800 waggons 2 Te} 
of draught horſes, beſides about 7000 of his men loſt w "Uk 
this expedition. Ihen the king divided his army int» H 
ſeveral quarters. At this time the queen of Sweden, 
arrived Rooſt, with eight thouſand men; and "Os 
Marquis Hamilton brought ſix thouſand more out of his 
England at the ſame time. With theſe Hen the king fq 8 
re-inforced his ſeveral armies. Tilly was buſily em. 
ployed in taking towns in Saxony, and afterwattds be- thr 
lieges Lipſwich. Hexeupon the duke of Saxony ſends tre 


ments under Pappenheim to reſiſt him, who, joining 


13 
| wo 


importunately to the King, to haſten to his relief; who pov 


accord- © 


1 
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a uniting his forces again, marches thither- 


- , 1 
| . 2 way they met with hard lodging, and 


worſe commons: whereupon, the army being drawn 
up into battalia, the king thus ſpake to them; 


Lords and Gentlemen, ; | 
I ͤ am much grieved for this your hard lodging and 
S$ertainment : but, courage my hearts, we are now 
© oft in the dukedom of Saxony, his country; there 
£4 ings will mend; there we will have victuals and 
No viſion enough; then ſhall you be paid your arrears ; 
E Faly I defire you to behave yourſelves civilly amongſt 
e inhabitants, &c. FOE. 


[FIZap AG _—_ ww... 


: It nothing, I know, daunts your valiant hearts, 
1 F#that you are going to fight with an army that call them- 
8 


{elves invincible, ſince you have found it not to be ſo. 
On therefore, my hearts, in God's name; we daily 
u Pray to the Lord of Hoſts for you, and we deſire you 
i do the fame for us, that he would be gractoully plea- 
ſed to go along with us to aſſiſt us, and to give us 
good ſucceſs in whatſoever juſt and religious enter- 
Prize we undertake. _ 1 8 


* 


The army, much encouraged with this ſpeech, 
marches courageoufly that night near Wittenberg; and 
hicher the duke of Saxony ſent ambaſſadors to the king, 


bg o conclude upon what terms he ſhould aſſiſt him; 
If, which were thele ; „ 5 : 

ed Firſt, That the king might freely paſs and repaſs 
me thro' Saxony. Secondly, That the Duke, at his own | 
rd- charge, ſhould find the Les army with powder, ſhot, 
nt and proviſions. Thirdly, That the duke's army thould 
un- he under the command of the king. Fourthly, That 
ave the duke ſhould conclude no peace with the emperor 
his Without the king's conſent. 1 V 
lot When the two armies met, the duke's horſe and foot 
des, Failed their cornets and enſigns as they og” by the 
hot, king's army. The next day news came that Tilly had 
xe- Fotten Lipſwich. Then did Tilly, out of a bravery, 
was "fend a trumpet to the king, with this meſſage, That as 
out he was a brave cavalier, he ſhould come and give him 
elly Þattle. The king ſcorning the term of cavalier, replied 


ded thus, What ! doth your general think me worthy of 
was no better a term than acavalier? Iam a king; and tell 
im ere long I ſhall find him out. 

Var- Hereupon Tilly prepares his army, as for a victory 
ugh AHured, rather than to fight much for it; and his men, 


Tilly Who counted themſelves invincible, were very glad of | 
nake he news of a pitched battle. Pappenheim, when he 


fol- 


0 


w the blood prodigioully dropping from the Houle 


hem. September 7. Tilly, with forty four thouſand brave 
nd a men, advances into the field: the place was a goodly 
roach in, called God's acre, a mile from Lipſwich: the 
their Wane place where Charles the fifth overthrew prince 

auris formerly. The king, the day before the battle, 


vers ept a faſt with his army, to ſeek unto God for ſucceſs. 
that h the evening he marched forward, within three or 
very Fur miles of the enemy, where he reſted that night, 
quiteWd the king dreamed, that he had Tilly faſt by the 
ft be-Wir of the head, and for all his ſtruggling would not 
want WW him go, till he bit him on the left {ide „ Which upon 
oft u We ſucceſs was thus interpreted, That the king ſhould | 
y int! We the upper hand of his enemy, and that Tilly 
weden ald defeat the duke of Saxony, who had the left fide 
and Ahe king in the battle. Before daylight he was upon 
out! Hi march; and coming within view of the enemy, he 
king fe them upon the higher-ground. Tilly knowing 
ly em Ant they were to meet with a troubleſome paſſage, 
eds be- through buſhes and dirty ways, ſent out ſome to 


y fend) trouble them, who alſo, by ſetting fire to trains of gun- 


; who poder, ſcattered for that purpoſe, ſought by the ſmoke 


iccord- 
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ſoldiers, we muſt look for blows.” 


vive, | | N N 5 
Thereupon the king preſently ſent a trumpet to Tilly, 
with a letter, that he deſired to fee him in the field, and 


) fu- At Hall, where he was, ſaid, * What! muſt we bleed? 
foot, Will the king of Sweden beat us? that's impoſſible!? 


E 
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thereof, to blind and trouble their putting tlemſelves 
into order; but neither force nor ſtratagem could ſerve 


men in a mighty large front, which, with kis wings 
extended full two miles in length, to prevent hemming 


hand. Tilly ſeeing their march, ſaid © Now, fellow 
His men deeming 
themſelves invincible, expreſſed much deſire to be at it. 


ſaying, with a loud voice, Come on, comrades ; will 
you fight to day for the name of Jeſus Chriſt ? they 
all chearfully cried out, Vivat Guftavus Adolphus, vive, 
dive. os 


to that purpoſe he now attended for him ; to which 
Tilly returned anſwer, that he, for his part, never re- 


and that the king knew well where to find 
him. The king had in his army about twenty thou- 
ſand, amongſt whom were many Engliſh and Scots : 


ſand, led by the valiant lord Arnheim. 


gan with great ordnance, Tilly himſelf gave fire to the 


About two o'clock the cannon 


they thruſt in between the king's right wing and main 


battle, where Banier commanded, after whom the 
king immediately fent ſome able troops, who, hem- 


ming them in, cut them utterly to pieces. ' P 


his ordnance behind him. Y 5 85 
The king, in the beginning of the fight, ſeeing his 
men hardly charged, alighted from his. horſe, with 


Tilly ſeeing it go hard with his left wing, advanced 


down the hill with his battle, conſiſting of teen regi- 


ments of brave old ſoldiers, the horſemen alſo proudly 
prancing upon their flanks. Oppoſite to him was Guf:-- 
tavus Horn, with his left wing. Tilly twice or thrice 


with as much reſolution endures and returns. 


Tilly 
| finding himſelf much galled there with the Swediſh boorſ 2 
lined with drakes, and ſmall field pieces, leaving part 


of his horſe and foot to hold Horn play, ſuddenly, with 
two or three charges the Saxons endured well enoug 


eyes, and Tilly's men falling too heavily upon them, 
they, not able any longer to endure the fury of the old 
Wallons, Germans, and Burgundians, at firſt began to 


: | . , | 1 
give ground, and to run quite «way 4littie agree. Same 
were ſlain, and many were taken priſoners; the reſtt 


fled, leaving all their fair ordnance to the enemy, who 


preſently turned them upon the Swediſh ; but theſe 


the turn: for in deſpite of both the paſs was gained, - 
where the proteſtants immediately began to put them- 
ſelves into order of battle: and ſeeing E 18 


in, they divided themſelves into two armies, the duke 
| of Saxony towards: the left, the king towards the right 


The king of Sweden rode from regiment to regiment, - 


| fuſed to fight with him; that he would now meet him 
I half hes 


the duke of Saxony's army conſiſted of fourteen thou=-  . 
The word for 

| both the proteſtant's armies was, God with us; 
their tokens, green branches in their hats and helmets. 
Being now ready to come to the ſhock, the fight be- 


firſt three great guns; and the king, as his manner was, 
to the two firſt: the hideous roaring of the cannon on 
both ſides made the very earth to tremble ; and conti- 
nuing ſo two hours, made many a brave man breathe 
his laſt. Ss VV pi op 
| gave over, and both 
horſe and foot charged. Pappenheim, with his horſe, : 
charged the king's right wing, which was lined with _ 
 muſketeers, was ſo pelted, that traverſing their ground, 


bended knees, prayed to the God of heaven for victory. 


charges him with great bravery, which charges Horn 


E, ; enn: appen- 
heim's foot being thus left naked, were eaſily debated; 
he himſelf was wounded, forſook the field, and left all 


the reſt converts all his fury upon the duke 1 oy 
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a 
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but the wind carrying the ſmoke and duſt full into their 
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r . 
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cowardly Saxons, as ſoon as they were out of reach oh 
the enemy, fell to pillage their own waggons, that they ' f 


i 


Swedes. 


ſhewing them to his men, and crying, 


to bid him fall on. 
Dyvel done his meſſage, but he was {hot dead upon 


ADO 


might Carry home the 
of their enemies. 
The Imperialiſts ſeeing 
„ Vi&oria, victoria.“ Follow, follow, follow. But 
che old lad their general ſaid, Let them go, we ſhall 


overtake them time enough; let us beat the Swedes too, 


and then all Germany is our own.“ ey 
Some poſts were preſently diſpatched away to the 
emperor at Vienna, with welcome tidings of victory ; 


but valiant Arnbeym, with the beſt of the duke's horſe, 


and his life guard, edging towards the Swedes, kept 
the field. An imperial cavalier ſeeing a Sazon captain 
of horſe behave himſelf bravely in the head of his troop, 
preſently riding up to him, bent his piſtol upon him, 
engaging bim in a ſingle combat, which the Saxon 


refuſed not; and both their horſes being thot, to it on 
foot they go with {word and piſtol ; both are lain, | 


and both fell down dead together upon one another : 
yet death gave the honour to the Saxon champion, 


_ laying him uppermoit. But that party which Tilly 


had left engaged with Horn, came not ſo victoriouſly 
off from the Swedes, as their general had done from 
the Saxons, but were diſperſed and put to flight. 


the Tillians, having pieced in with 'Tilly's body that 
charged the Saxons, ſeeing them fly, he, with his 
regiment, flies amain upon the Swedes again, charg- 


ing the rear of the left wing, where colonel Hall, a 
brave gentleman, commanded. 
burg was himſelf dangerouſly wounded, and carried 
of, Hall alfo, whote breait plate was not full proof, 
was ſlain with a muſket-bnllet upon the place. 'F 


But no ſooner were Fruſtenberg's {out defeated, but 


eight thouſand of thoſe imperialifis which, had diſcom- 
| fited the Saxons, came upon the place where the Saxons. 
were lately marſhalled: the duſt and ſmoke were ſo 


great, that they were on Collenbach ere he was aware: 
the imperialiſts turning two pieces of ordnance, which 


they had taken from the Saxons, let fly amongſt the 
Juſt at that time came the king, riding up to 
his men, crying to Collenbach, © Charge man, on God s 


name;' and withal himſelf led them up againit the 


enemy. Collenhach advancing, (and the king going | 


away to look to other places) was prefently charged 
with ten cornets of horle, who, at the firſt or ſecond 


charge, killed all his officers that commanded four of 
his troops; yea, Collenbach himſelf was there flain; 
his four troops flying thereupon, which yet the impe- 
rlaliſts, by reaſon of the ſmoke, diſcerned not; then | an 
duke of Saxony two thouſand. The king loſt but four br 
them, that they drave them to the gates ot Lipſwich : | | | 
the king, when he went from Collenbach's regiment, 
rode to his three brigades of reſerves, under the com- 

mand of valiant Hepbron, carrying with him many 


did a party of the king's muſketeers give fire upon 


priſoners, which he had taken, with his right wing, 
Juſtily, va- 
liantly: the ſoldiers anſwering, VIVE: the king ſeeing 


their alacrity, led them on againſt thoſe eight thouſand. 
which had defeated the Saxons, mentioned before; 


and, withal, he ſent baron Dyvel to Sir John Hepbron, 
Scarcely had this brave baron 


the place. re — 
Hepbron moved forward, with whom was the va- 
liant Scots, colonel Lumiſdel, and Sir James Ramſay, 


12 with Muſchamp, a brave Engliſhman ; our muſketcers 
T1; W. 41 — — eee — ' 


ve not fire till they came within piſtol ſhot, and then 


muſkets; yet four gallant troops of che enemy's curri- 
aſſiers came up to the Swedes, and with their piſtols 


ſhot all the ſcottiſh antients dead upon the place; yet 


the Saxons flying, cry, ; 
not a greater fall of men any where that day than in this 


his wounds, 


let upon theſe with ſuch courage, that at the Grit on- 


| which he turned immediately upon the enemy; bur 


Killed many a brave fellow, nor would they budge a 
Toot, though they ſaw no hope of relief, but fouglit ic 
out to the laſt man; only ſome few of them, when they 


'Fhe | 


carl of Fruſtenburg, who commanded the lett wing of 


Aiter a white Fruſten- | 


beſides the king's army was much diſcouraged by the 
flight of the Saxons ; yet the Lord of hoſts gave him the 


| conqueror, that uſed ſtill to ſee the backs of his enemies} 
| and Pappenheim alſo ſorely wounded, came thither 04 
the three firſt ranks diſcharged together, and after 


them the other three; which done, they fell into their 
ranks, knocking them down with the but end of their 


[30 


ſpoils of the wars, though not 


: 5 -- 3 
did the Scots bravely ſtand to it, maintaining the fight © 
about an hour together, in which time many of the Im- 
perialiſts were ſlain, and the reſt fled ; ſo that there was 


place, nor any piece of ſervice better on both ſides 
maintained: and here it was that Tilly himſelf received | 


omen hat „ wldso ods wwe Wi 


'The king hel ſet Hepbron upon Tilly, returned 14 
to his right wing, preſently advancing forward witl! 
it towards the wood upon the hill, where ſome f 
Tilly's regiments ſtood as reſerves, and others that had #8 
been rooted, were reſorted thither; the king in perlou W 


let he cut in pieces thoſe which guarded the ordnance, 


G30 Ia... wo 


there were four regiments of old foldicrs that ſtood to 
their arms bravely, ſuch as feared no enemy; theſe Þ 
made good the wood for a long time againſt the king, 


had done as much as men could do, retired under the 
benefit of the night which was come on; by which 
time all the imperial army was wholly beaten. | 
Thus, after {ive hours hard fight, the victory, thro' Mt 
God's mercy, fell to the king, whoſe horſemen con- 
tinued chaſe, till darkneſs made it dangerous to purine th 


#g2Ccom = 


on the enemy's fide; the wind, the wood, the higher 1 
= 3 a ö * 5 2 1 7 

ground. Tilly's army was the greater, his ſoldiers the Pn 

older, and their army by themſelves counted invincible;” & 


victory, that he might give him the praiſe. 
Tilly's manly heart could not refrain from tears, when; 
he thus ſaw his old ſoldiers go to ruin: and this ol“ 


is now glad to thew them his own heels ; and, wound 
ed as he was, lied twenty miles that night. FruſtenbergF 


him, and having their wounds dretied, they fled in ar: L 
hackney coach, and Tilly in a horſe litter, = 
The king of Sweden, as he began with prayer, 9 
he ended with thankſgiving, appointing (together witt 
the duke of Saxony) a public day of thaniferving to be 2 
celebrated, both in the army, and through all Saxony (ur 
| - 7 2 5 | 22 ä A ar 
unto God, for this ſo glorious a victory. 


* 4 


Tilly, after this overthrow, flies from place to place | 
partly to ſecure himſelf, and partly to glean up as mam 


of his diſperſed ſoldiers as poſhbly he could, fo that ii. 


e 
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5 ten days ſpace he had r an hundred and 1 
it miles; he wrote alſo to Altringer to join his army wit 
him, and then begins to form an army again, and Al- 
as  tringer brings to him about ten thouſand men, ſo that 
is in all he had about eighteen thouſand ' men, but ill 
es. clothed and armed. Afterwards he joins with the Lor- 
e 4 rain army; and coming before the great city of Norim- 

berg, he demanded ſupply of bread, &c. promiſing, | 
ed "that if they yielded to him, he would pay them ho- 
th neſtly, otherwiſe he would force them to it: but the 

count of Solmes ſent thither, as governor by the king 
1d of Sweden, made a reſolute fally the next day, before 
on f Tilly's trenches, where, with his Swedith horſe, he took 
n- the young prince of Anhalt, with divers more priſoners. 
e, Tilly thereupon leaving behind him two thouſand dead, 
ur # wounded, and ſick men, diflodged with his army. 
10 About this time he had twelve thouſand five hundred 
ee weight of powder blown up by an accident, whereupon 
1, @ he ſaid, with a deep ſigh, I do evidently lee all my 
> a good fortunes begin to fail me, and every thing goes 
ic & backwardly with me.“ He ſhould have ſaid, now doth- 
cy the Lord revenge upon me all that innocent blood 
he which I ſhed at Magdeburg, together with all other my 


wicked practices. 

the king of Sweden follows, with about twenty-four 
. thouſand men; but firſt he went to Norimberg, and was 
there with wonderful joy entertained, and preſented 
with four great pieces of braſs ordnance ; two globes of 


lay ſilver, filled with filver and gold; oats, fiſh, wine, &c. 
the and an oration made to him, to which (being an excel- 
the lent ſpeaker) he preſently returned anſwer, thanking 
ing them for their preſents, but eſpecially for their conſtancy 
mi. in religion, and defence of it; promiſing, for his part, 
for that as he had undertaken the defence of it, ſo, through 
and God's grace and aſſiſtance, he would protect them, and 
lay wall the reſt of his friends, to the uttermoſt of his power. 
in 

ou- 

ide, 


S | | . » "19 *. . OE 
ling to open his pailage into Bavaria : this was a ſtrong city, 
rich and had in it a garriſon f one thoutand ſeven hundred 
ttle, - foot, and tive hundred horſe, under the valiant Rodulph 
meat Maximilian, duke of Saxon Lawenburg : by the city 


Tan the river of Danubins, over which the king mu 


and be 3 _ * © ,* —— 5 
Zur 3 Bavaria. The king railed a battery, on which 
The he mounted twenty pieces of ordnance, wherewith he 


annoyed the town, and hindered the paſſage over the 
un bridge; he allo ſent colonel Hepbron, with his brigade, 


Sher ſilently diſpoſed his men in a covert all along in gardens 
the under the wall, fo diſpoſing the matter, that none 
blen could pais over the bridge, or out at the weſtern port, 


the 1 ly e og Si 
a the Percerving, and deſpairing of relief, intended, under 


the covert of the night, to have marched over the bridge 
into Bavaria ; but Hepbron fo galled them in their pal- 


when. © | NS | 
8 Ole lage, that though Saxen Lawenburg, and ſome few. 
ol 1th him, got ſafely over, yet the reſt were ſo cut 


Fbat, {allied out at the port upon Hepbron, but were 
in at Jon repulted, The King all this while thundering with 
M8 cannon on the other port, and they within, ſtill 


Er. v tearing his entrance, boldly ſallied out again upon Hep— 
+with ron, who fo entertained them, that he ſlew about four 


undred, and took as many priſoners ; and, in the 
height of his valour eritered the port, with my lord 
Craven, and ſome other Engliſh gentlemen, where 


4 to be {4 
XOny 


place 4 To 
to plundering, 


ann“! 
mant No. IV. 


Where many a gold chain plate, and 
at i! | 


44. 
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fer this he marches into the Palatinate, after whom 


put he fell within his reach ; which they in the town 


own, that their dead bodies covered the bridge, and 
hereby encumbereditthe whole paſſage; the reſt ſeeing 


: 1 


| 


| with extreme hot executioh one upon another ; in 


preached on Pfalm xii. 9. For the oppreſſion of the 


over a bridge five miles about, who, about midnight, | 


— 


they cut in pieces all that refiſted, and the ſoldiers fell 


. ADO . 
other treaſure of the enemy, were male pries. By 
this time the king was entered at hig f im- 
mediately commanded, that note , tiers 
houſes ſhould be plundered. | rs ER 
The king gave Hepbron the n;: 


river, and in two ſmall boats ſends over the Swedes and 
ins, his pioneers and carpenters, to the other ſide of 


of the bridge, which Tilly, with all his art and power, 
endeavoured to reſiſt; yet they performed their taſk, 


very face of danger to give directions, where he re- 
ceived a mulket {hot in the thigh, whereof he ſhortly 
after died: this accident ſo aſtonithed the Duke of Ba- 
chief city, and moſt of his army retreated irom their 


river, and ſending out parties, cut off many of the Ba- 


cities, and amongſt them, the great city o 


ſaith the Lord, &c. 
| thankſgiving for the victory: then he fortined the city, 


marches to Ingolſtat, in which ſiege the king's horſe 


which I have undertaken for reſtoring the Germans' li- 


{ide of the river, and the king finding that the city was 


$ 


* 


ent rcli- 


then he reſtored the free exerciſe 


gion, garriſoned the place, and allanccd towards. 
Tilly having notice of the kin (hing cowards 
Bavaria, preſently haſted thither by 2n@ther way; and, 
the better to keep out the king, he broke down the 
bridges over Danubius, and the river Lech; and to 
keep him from paſling over the Lech, he lays his army 
all along upon the Bavarian ſhore of it, ſixteen miles 
in length, yet the king prepares to lay a bride over the 


oy 


the river, to caſt up an half moon to ſecure the paſſage - 


making good the place till they were relieved: the 
{mall and great ſhot went off inceſſantly on both fides, 


which time general Altringer was near lain, and car- 
ried off in the duke of Bavaria's own coach. The Ba- 
varian captains found this ſuch hot ſervice, that Tilly - 
himſelf was fain to come up to the point, and in the 


varia, that he preſently poſted away to Ingolſtat, his 


charge; ſo that the king with his army got over the 
varian ſtragglers. AR ek Eo. 9 175 
N the king took divers ſtrong places and 
5 Auſpurg, 
into which when he was entered, he went ſtraight to 
church, where Dr Fabricius, the king's chaplain, 


poor, for the ſighing of the needy, now will I ariſe, 
After ſermon was a ſolemn 


and reſtored the proteſtant religion in it again; and fo 


was {lain under him, and the marquis of Baden, a gal- 
lant man, was flain hard by, with whoſe death the 
king was exccedingly grieved ; and, in a ſpeech be- 
fore his commanders, he told them, that hereby he 
was put in mind of his own mortality, knowing that 
the bullet made no diſtinction between a king and his 
meaneſt ſoldier ; and that it was God's decree, that no 
privileges could exempt him from death ? therefore, 
faith he, I will wholly reſign myſelf to the providence 


of the Almighty, who, though he may take me away, 


yet, I know he will not abandon this ſo juſt cauſe, 


berties. He doubtleſs will raiſe up ſome other, more 

wiſe, couragious, and valiant, than myſelf, who ſhall 

put a period to this war, &c. „ 
The duke of Bavaria lying with his army on the other 


not caſy to be taken, raiſes his ſiege, and taking divers 
towns, and reſtoring the proteſtant religion in them, 
he at laſt came before Munchen, where was the curious 
palace of the duke of Bavaria; whereupen the deputies 
of the town came forth to him, prefented him with the 
keys, and a promiſe of three hundred thouſand dollars: 
the king enters, ſuffers the garriſon to morch out ſafely - | 
viewed the magazine, where were great ſtore of arms 
and ammunition ; he found buried alſo one hundred 
and forty pieces of braſs ordnance, and in one of them 
thirty thouſand pieces of gold: but the chamber: of ra- 

K lities 


Ne 
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About this lime | 
ſeven thoutand men. 


which news <0! 


accorded with the king, to whom he ſent Sir Patrick 


_ imberg; and this he did the rather, becauſe the duke 


imburg. 


five thouſand crabats. | 

Ahbout four miles diſtant from the king's leaguer, 
Walſtein forms his, who, as Imperial Generaliſſimo, 
commanded in chief over the Bavarian army alſo; and 


nother. The very devils in hell are more truſty one 


4 90 
rittes affarded Him moſt entertainment, in which were 
incomparable varieti both of art and nature. 
Uannmilary Oſſa, with an army of 
% came into thoſe parts, againſt 
whom tering eng party; and leaving colonel Hep- 
bron g@remer e Munchen, himſelf follows after; 
| Olla, he retreated ſo ſpeedily, 
that he left hi rranance behind him; fo that 
about this time He ig had either conquered or drawn 
to his party all the raiddle parts of Germany ; yea, 
irom the baltic-ſea to the Alps, near to Italy, for five 
nundred miles together, he had gone on with victo- 
rious tucceſs ; and ſhortly after the great city of Ulm 


— 


Ruthven, a gallant Scotchman, to be their governor; 
and ſo a while after he returns, and encamps by Nor- 


of Bavaria had now joined with Walſtein's army, who, 
by command of the emperor, had gotten together a 
great army, wherewith they threatened the ruin of Nor- 
Ihe king therefore round about this town entrenched 
himlelf, his army being but about fifteen thouſand 
five hundred men; and therefore he ſends for his other 
armies to come to hun. 


twenty thouſand horſe, and forty thouſand foot, beſides 


228 fortified his camp, he gave orders to his ſoldiers 


to make more ule of their trenches than of their wea- | 
pons, intending by delays to force the king to dillodge | 


from before Norimberg, and to abandon it up to his 
Mercy. „ | 


The two armies being quartered ſo near together, | 


there paſſed many ſkirmithes betwixt them, ſometimes 
one going away with the lots, ſometimes the other: 
having lain thus a while, Walſtein ſends home to the 
king colonel! Dubattell, whom he had taken priſoner, 
without ranſom and with this meſlage ; That he had 
no other ambition than once to ſee his majeſty in good 
terms with the emperor his maſter, and himſelf to have 
the honour to be the inſtrument of it. 
Alter a while the duke of Bavaria moved Walſtein to 
beat up the king's quarters, before his other armies 
came up to him; to whom he anſwered, that he would 
not venture, for if his army were beaten, all Germany 


and Hay were both endangered; yet if Bavaria would 


fall on firſt, he would ſecond him with all his forces. 
During the king's abode here, the Norimberges com- 
plained to him, that their lands and territories had been 
as bad plundered by his army, as by the enemies ; 
whereupon the king 
unto them; 


4% Ve princes, earls, lords, and gentlemen, you are 


fome of thoſe that are unfaithful and difloyal to your 
own country, and do help to ruin it. I confels_ 
are gallant men, and have done brave ſervices in the 
war; but when I hear of your ravages, robberies, and 

1lunderings, my hair ſtands at the very horror of it. 
Jude yourſelves ; is it not a doleful caſe, That one 
chriſtian, of the ſame profeſſion in religion, ſhould pil- 
lage another ? One friend ranſack, ſpoil and ruin a- 


to another than you are. My bowels yearn within me, 
when I hear complaints that the Swediſh ſoldiers are 
more inſolent than the enemies; but they are not the 
Swedes, they are the Germans that commit theſe in- 
ſRencies. Had I known that you Germans had been 
& people of this temper, to bear no more affection to 


calling his officers together, ſpake 


N 


all this war enriched myſelf fo much as a pair of boots 
comes to: yea, 1 had. rather ride without boots, than 


manhood that you have, ſkore it (in God's name) on 
| the front of your enemies; but ſtain not the honour of 
a ſoldier, by inſulting over unarmed innocents. Live 


Walftein had in his army | 


| battle with the enemy; but becauſe Walſtein 


[ confets you | 


| a horſe ſlain under him, and yet it plealed God to pre- 0 


* 
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kingdom, and eſtate in your behalf, &c. But, it may 
be, you will lay, you want money; but is not the 
fault in yourſelves, who hinder me from having means 
to pay you, by your robbings and pillages? For my 
own part, I proteſt before God, that 1 have not by 


in the leaſt degree to enrich myſelf by the damage of 
theſe poor people. Since my coming into Germany, 
I have received out of my own country forty tuns of 
gold, which I have ſpent for the en went of 
thoſe oppreſled princes, which are of the ſame true 
religion with me, &c.. _ Fs 


. 


That which I deſire of you for the time to come, b 
is, that you ſpoil no others of their goods, but leave y 
every man to his own poſſeſſions. The choller and |, 


upon your means like ſoldiers, and not upon pilfering 
and ſpoiling, like thieves and robbers. This if you 
do not, you ſhall ever be infamous; and I, by ſuch 
helpers, ſhall never be victorious it 6 

This ſpeech was delivered with that efficacy and life, 
that it extracted tears of compunction from theſe mili- 
tary hearers, who had rather bleed than weep. He 
alſo ſeconded it with a proclamation, That he would 


EE > 


henceforth pardon no man of what rank ſoever, that 12 
ſhould in this kind be againcomplained of. Adding, that In 
if to avoid puniſhment, they ſhould all conſpire upon g 
| a mutiny, himſelf, with his Swedes and Finlanders, f 
would undertake ſo to rattle them, that the ſhivers of .; 
their ſtaves ſhould fly about their cars for it. 
About this time, the ſeveral armies that the king had 
| ſent for to releaſe him, began to draw near; which the x 
king hearing of, appointed a ſolemn day of faſting * } 
and prayer in his leaguer, to ſeek unto God for the x 
happy joining and good ſucceſs of his armies : and then « 
quitting his trenches, he went forth and joined with 


them; whereupon he drew up into hattalia before the 


enemies trenches, and ſtood there all day to make a a : 
brave upon them. The king was now forty-ſix thou- 1 
{and ftrong, and therefore relle it he could, to 1 5 
epi: 1 

himſelf in his trenches, and would not flir, the king IT 
raiſed batteries, planted ordnance, with which he play-- - t 
ed into his camp: and when that prevailed not, he 1 
4 

| 


ſought to force his trenches, whereupon enſued a very 


deſperate fight, wherein many a brave man loſt his life: 


a piece of the ſole of the king's boot was carried away 1 


with a ſhot, and duke Bernard of Saxon Weymar had 


ſerve them both from any further hurt. Then the king 
ſent out parties to cut off Walſtcin's victuals, whereupon 
enſued divers bickerings. ds. 3 
But the king perceiving that the enemies would not 
be drawn out to fight, reſolved upon a remove, march- 
ing by, and almoſt round about the Imperial leaguer, 
with colours flying, drums beating, &cc. and fo dividing} 
his army, he took divers places. "Then did Walſtein 
march into Voitland, to undo the duke of Saxony, 


which the king hearing of, preſently turned his couri: 


thitherward ; and not long after having re-united his 
forces, he intended to ſet upon Walſtein, who per- 
ceiving the king's purpoſe, called together his force 
alſo: then did the king conffilt, whether he ſhoul! 
fight the enemy or not. Duke Bernard was for the 
valiant affirmative; Major Kniphauton for the ſober 
negative. | ee e | 1 
Hereupon the king reſolved to go and join with the 
Duke of Saxony ; but by the way, hearing that the 
Imperialiſts lay ſcattered in ſeveral dorps and villages 


2 * 


Fort natural country, &c. I would never have ſaddled 


Horſe for your fakes, much jeſs have hazarded my life, 


about Lutzen, without any intelligence of the kings 
| mOotio!,. 


* 
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that he now verily believed that God had 
; enemies into his hands; then did he, and all 
; advance ſtoutly againſt the enemies; but it 

7 being night when he came within two miles of Lutzen, 
3 e was forced by the darkneſs to quarter in the open 

Y Held with all his army. 5; 

f Phe king having thus brought himſelf into a neceſ- 

ſity of fighting very early in the morning, he cauſed 

the drums to beat, and had Dr Fabricius to pray with 

him, and other miniſters in the head of other regiments, 

The king then going firſt to his own ſubjects, ſpake to 

& this purpoſe; © My dear brethren, carry yourlelves 

# bravely this day; fight valiantly in God's name for 

your religion, and for your king; this if you do, Gods 

{ biciing and the people's praiſes will be your guardian, 

* and you for cver ſhall be laden with an honourable me- 


ſaying, 
given his 
his army 


play the poultrons, I here call God to witneſs, that not 
a bone 1 vou ſhall ever return again to Sweden.“ To 
the Germans he ſaid; O my brethren, officers and 


to make full trial of your valour this one day; light 
maufully againſt your encmies this day both with me 
and for me; be not faint-hearted in the battle, nor for 
any thing diſcouraged ; ſet me before your eyes, even 
1d me, who dreadleily for your cauſe, am here ready to 


lac 4 adventure both life and blood; if you do this, God will | 
nat Ano doubt himſelf from heaven reward you with a moſt 


on glorious victory, of which yourſelves and polterity 
TS, ſhall have the beneſit; if you do not, farewel for ever 
of «to your religion, and yourlelves muſt for ever remain 

| ed? e FVV 1 | 
ad _ The ſoldiers of both nations with joyful acclamations 
the _ anſwering the king, he further ſaid, And now my 
ing hearts, let us go on bravely againſt our enemies, and 
_ the God of heaven proſper our endeavours.” 
en 


caſting up his eyes to heaven, with a loud voice he ſaid, 


_ ' ©. Jeſus, vouchſafe this day to be my ſtrong helper, and 


give me courage to fight for thy glory, and for the ho- 


e a nour of thy name.“ Then drawing his ſword, he waved 
.OU- " it over his head, and advanced the foremoſt of all his 
join army. Amongſt the king's own guard were the Eng- 
ept liſh and Scottiih gentlemen. The king was attired in 
eing a plain buff-coat without armour; and being requeſted 
lay: to put on his corllet, he ſaid, Thie Lord God is my ar- 
„ he ey mour;' his watch-word was, * (nod with us;' Walſtein's 


er? was, Jeſus Mν,ẽ; the King ſaid, 
life: both wind and fun to favour me. 


way The field where the battle was fought, was a plain 
had champain country, yet had many ditches which ſer- 
pre- ved Walttein's men for breaſt-works, and the king's 
king horſe in paſſing over them, were ſome of them over- 
upon throw; there were alio two little hills, upon which 

4 Wailtein had planted his great guns; and ſo great was 
d not his army, that the front of it extended two miles in 
arch- length; the armies coming within reach, the great 
guer, guas began to play on both ſides, but the imperial can- 
tha non being planted upon ſteadyand fist batteries, (where, 
Iftein 


as the king's gave fire in motion), did the greater execu- 
tion, ſo that the king not liking that ſport, cauſed his 
Ouriv army to advance upon the very mouth of the cannon; 
d hu} the Imperialiſts kept their ground, expecting that the 
per- »wedes fury would be over, and themſelves out of 
force breath, ere they could get over the ditches, and heat 
houl/ out the muſketeers ; yet they overcame thoſe difficul- 
Ir the vj ties, and ſo the Jeit wing engaged with the right 
ſobe: of Walſtein's; then the king advancing with his 
Wing, and obſerving where the crabat's ſtood, and 


ththc here the curriaſſiers, which were armed cap. a pied, 
at the calling Col. Stralhanſh to him, he faid, as for thoſe 
illages tellows (the crabate) I care not for them ; but charge 
Tins, me thoſe black-feliows ſoundly, for they are the men 
LOULOLN, ; 


"bY; 


1 


1 motion, his majeſty then put on a reſolution to fight, 


morial, nor will I forget to reward you nobly. If you. 


ammunition wag 
| army knew of his death. 


And ſo 


© i thank God I have 


ADO "OE 

that will undo us. The king fought ar the head of his 
ſquadron, himſelf being foremoſt with His piſtol in one 
hand, and his ſword in the other; and thus charging 
upon the curriaſhers, he was there overlaiq with num- 
bers, inſomuch as his men, in dagger of being hem 
med in, were glad to give ground, and to retife to- 
wards their body; there did the king receive a ſhot in- 
to the left arm, which he not feeling at firſt, would 
have led on ſtill, but, by and by, perceiving his blood 
to guſh out abundantly, and that part of his bone was 
broken, he called to duke Albert of Saxen-Lawenburg, 


| ſaying, © Couſin, I am fore wounded, help me to make 


my retreat.“ This, whilſt the duke and thoſe that 
were with the king were about to do, his ſquadron allo 
being now upon the retreat, there comes up an officer 
of the curriathers, that too well knew the king, and 
ſaid, This is the right bird,“ and ſo diſcharging his piſ- 


tol, ſhot him through the body, and himſelf was pre- 


ſently ſhot dead upon the place; the king was held up 


in his ſaddle a while, but preſently fell; his horſe alſo 
was ſhot, and ſo ran away without his maſter. 
fellow ſoldiers, 1 molt carnellly entreat and beſeech you 


1, which before 


_ Juſt now fell a great miſt, the ſun TE 
ſhined very brightly, on a ſudden muffled up his face 


in a mourning cloud, as if not able to look upon the 


fall of the king of Sweden. The Imperialiſts being now 
maſters of the king's body, tell to ſtripping of it; one 
getting his ſpurs, another his fword, another his ring, 
another his buffcoat, &c. every one being greedy to get 
ſome part of his ſpoils ; but before they 
away his body, the Swedes returning, 2 charged the 
enemies that they were forced to retreat, whereupon 
Stalhanſh recovering the body, carried it away in an 


gon. privately, ſo that few in his own 


Swedes ſmartly engaged, and got ground apace of the 
Imperialiſts; the horle alſo, after an hour's fight, drove 
them back, and got poſſeſſion of ſeven pieces of their 
ordnance; but by this time the miſt was ſo extraordi- 


All this while were the four foot brigades of the 


narily thickened by the ſmoke, that the Swedes could 


not ſee to purtue their advantage ; yet it pleaſed God 
to ſtrike part of the Imperial army with ſuch a panic, 
that above one thouſand Dutch horſe ran all away toge- 
ther, one amongſt them crying out, * Oh, I know the 


| king of Sweden well enough, he is beſt at the latter 


end of the day.” i | | EP IE 
But the chiefeſt fright was amongſt the ladics and 
captains wives, and other women belund the army, ma- 
ny of them getting out of their coaches, cut A 4 the 

harneſs, mounted, ſtraddling upon the bare horſe backs, 
and ſcudded away amongſt the ſoldiers ; divers women 
and children were trodden to death ; nor did the horſe- 


| men ftay till they had fled ſeveral miles. But in the 


heat of the battle count Pappenheim (who was before 
ſent for) came in with his horſe and dragoons, when 


whereof he preſently died: his officers Rocking about | 


ran out of the battle without itriking a ſtroke; but the 
Imperialiſts that were ict on by his coming, maintained 
the fight with admirable refolution ; yet the charge was 
ſuſtained by the Swedes with ark gallantry... Full. 
two hours were they thus in hot battle ; but the greateſt 
toſs fell upon two brigades of the old Swedith ſoldiers, 
whom the king had moſt rclied on; theſe old blades: 
ſtood to their arms ſtoutly till the ground was covered 
with their bodies, yet they died not unrevenged, for 
they ſlew many of the Imperialiſts, and amongſt them 
divers of great account. | | 
Duke Bernard had as hard a chap 


ter of it as any. 


man, againlt the Imperial right wing, commanded by 


COUNT 


could carry --: 


the charge was again renewed ; but juſt as he was or- 
dering his horſe, he was ſhot with a falconet bullet, 


him, cried out, O our general is ſlain, our general is 
ſlain,” and thereupon turning their hories heads, they” 


more gallantly than duke Bernard did that day, charging 


charged them ſo home, that they put them into diſor- 


Swedes could not ſee to purſue their enemies; and now 


hours: and now Walltein marched away towards Lipſ- 
; * 


died of his wounds, that with help might have been 

cured. The next morning the Swedes found all the Im- 

" pcorial cannoas left behind them; there were ſlain of the 

. .__ Swedes about three thouſand, and of the Imperialiſts 

about four thouſand upon the place; beſ1des whom, the 

_ beors knocked down near three thouſand that fled away 

| ftraggling ; the wounded were as many more as the 

© Main; on the Swedes' fide were ſlain, the king himſelf, 
Whole death is never ſufſiciently lamented ; the ene- 


in Chriſtendom : and beſide him, Grave Neeles: 
Nicholas Count of Weſenburg, with ſome other colo- | 


full-faced; had an hawk's eye; of yellowith hair; he 


error. 


AME 


count Coloredo; yet never did man behave himſelf 


his enemies twelve ſeparate times one after another; a 
little before ſun Tet, the miſt cleared up, and then did 
duke Bernard overview the poſture and countenance of 
the army, which he could not do, ſince he heard of the 
king's death, till now; he ſpake chearfully to the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, encouraging them to a new onfet. 
He found the whole army (except Kniphauſen's part) 
in no good order, yet he took much pains to rally them, 
and draw them on to a new charge; alas comrade, ſaith 
the poor ſoldier, * muſt we fall on again !' come faith 
the other, © if we mull, let us do it bravely, and make 
a day of it.” SG | 3 
The Imperialiſts' hearts quaked within them, when 
they ſaw the Swedes thus advancing in good order 
againſt them again; whereupon the horſe began to re- 
treat, which the Swedes perceiving, they with their 
great ordnance gave them ſuch a rouſing ſalve, and chen 


der; but then again there fell ſuch a miſt, that the 


was all the ſervice turned to the wind mills, where Co- 
loredo was, who ſtruggled hard at the laſt caſt for life; 
a cruel fight was here maintained till about fix o'clock 
zt night, about which time the Imperaliſts quite gave it 
over : this cruel and bloody fight had laſted about nine 


wich, leaving the held and victory to the Swedes, who 


lodged upon the ground all night, where was a pitiful | 
groaning of the dying and wounded of both ſides; it 


was a froſty cold night, in which many a brave man 


mies. thomſelves gave him this teſtimony, that he was 
the braveſt enemy, and the beſt captain that ever was 


nels and officers. On the Imperial party were 1lain, the 
abhot of Fvldea, count Pappenheim, young count Wal- 
ſtein and divers colonels and officers 
The king of Sweden bore a port and preſence full of 
majeſty ; was of a gallant ſtature, above ſix foot high; 


was clean-limbed, ſtrong, active and hardy; of an un- 


| 2 of conceit; of a natural vigilancy, and inde- 


ſhewing moſt vigour, where there was moſt need of it: 


| pray on ſhipboard, a ſhore, in the field, in the midſt of 


did ſo overvalue and deity him; he was ſlain in the 


| and his boats ready upon the river to embark them, 


| ven, he ſaid, © O thou moſt juſt God, full well thou a 
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atigableneſs: had a marvellous forecaſt, to apprehend 
and diſpoſe of his affairs to the beſt advantage: he had 
an excellent dexterity to extricate, and entarigle the 
gordian knottineſs of a buſineſs: he knew how to take 
advantage of men's humours: and had a native attrac- 
tion in him to win hearts, as well as provinces : he was. 
a great ſtudent upon any buſineſs of importance: a di- 
ligent diſputer, and convaſſer of the anfwer which he 
was to give to ambaſfadors. A ſudden danger ſeldom 
aſtoniſhed his judgment; but the more deſperatc the 
peril was, the nimbler was he in his deliveries ; till 


he was exceeding temperate in his diet; his feeding 
was upon ftlrong and ſoldiery dithes ; but that which. 
was moſt commendable in him, was his religion both 
publie and private; he was frequent in prayer and 
thankigivings, upon any emergent occalion ; he would 


a battle, as if prayer alone were the ſureſt piece of his“ 
whole armour : he was a ſtrict obſerver of martial diſ- 
cipline : and a ſtrict puniſher of miſdemeanors in his 
camps. Cn: Zane 5 3 

A little before his death, being in diſcourſe with DF 


g 1 * — 
* * Is 
* 


God would ere long take him away, becauſe the people 


battle at Lutzen Nov. 16, anno Chri/ti 1632, and of his 

St j Sr mT on 
At his firſt coming into Germany, having a deſign 

upon Stetin, and his army now ready upon the ſhore, 


the wind was contrary, and ſo had continued for ſeve- 


ral days before: the king obſerving this, before his 


army with bended knees, and hands lifted up to hea- 


knoweſt, that I did not at firſt undertake this enterprize 


daunted courage; a ſtrong judgment; an admirable 
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N the chriſtian church, ſome of its miniſters are ap- | 
pointed to gather in the flock, others ta feed and 
nouriſh it; tome to guide by the ſtill waters of grace, 


others to guard againſt the incurſions of the foe ; ſome 


to build up in the truths of the goſpel, others to main 
tain and fight for thoſe truths againit the attacks of 
Of this lat kind was our learned divine, who 
was famous for his controverſial writings ; but much 


more ſo abroad than in his native country; for he lived 
many years in foreign parts, and there ended his days, 


He was deſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, 
where he was born in the year 1576. 
He was educated at Chriſt-church-college, Cam- 


bridge, under the famous Mr William Perkins, by | 


A ME 8, D. . 

whom, probably, he was brought to the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jeſus. He ſeems to have been 
zealous in the maintenance of it, and vehement againſt 
every ſpecies of ſin, and particularly againſt the cor- 
ruptions and idolatry of the church of Rome. A re- 
markable inſtance of his zeal, in this reſpect, is given 


bridge. Mr Ames, (ſays he) was preaching (about 
the year 1610) at St Mary's, or, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, having the place of a watchman for an hour 
in the tower of the univerſity, took occation to inveigh 
againſt the liberty taken at that time, eſpecially in thoſe 
colleges which had lord's of miſrule, a pagan relique, 


which he ſaid, as Polydore Virgil oblerved, remains 


Fabricius, his chaplain ; he told him, that he thought 


by Dr Fuller, in his hiſtory of the univerſity of Cam- A 


cout of any raſhneſs, or ambition, but for the glory f 
thy molt holy name, and the defence of the truth of thy © 
word: here now therefore I call upon thee, O God, and \ 
moſt humbly do beſeech thee, that with the air of thy EL 
favour, and with a proſperous wind, thou wouldett he 1 
pleaſed to breathe upon this my undertakings for 1 
Chriſt's ſake, amen. „„ . .t 
No ſooner was his prayer ended, but through God's *E| 
mercy, the wind turned about with ſo full a gale, that 
the whole fleet paſſed up the river Oder, in two hours 1 
{pace, ran up twenty miles, and uniooked for, came to 3< 
an anchor within a mile of Stetin, to the great defeat ot 3 
the purpoſes of the Imperialiſts, who had an intent [ 
within two days after to have laid ſiege to the city, had 
not God thus miraculouſly prevented them. DES RI 
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: AND | | 
only in England. Hence he proceeded to condemn all | a judicious and ſolid divine, a ſtrict Calviniſt in doc- 1 
"os ing at cards and dice, affirming that the latter in | trine, and of the perſuaſion of the independents with 
9 6 es Was Accounted the device of the devil; and that | regard to the ſubordination and power of the claſſes 
18 God invented the one-and-twenty letters whereof | and fynods. 2 1 
hee made the bible, the devil found out the one-and- | In the ſame year he died, the laſt book he wrote 
twenty ſpots. on the die; that cannon-law torbad the | above mentioned Was publiſhed. The editor informs 
uůe thereof, ſeeing, Inventio diaboli nulla conſuetudine potęſt | us, that“ with the coming forth of this book into the 
> *Ejidari His ſermon (continues Mr Fuller) pave great | light, the learned and famous author Dr Ames left the 
- . {fence ta mam of his auditors, the rather becauſe in | light or darknels rather of this world. And though 
him therè 3a concurrence of much nonconformity, his name in this controverſy was hitherto concealed, 
n jinſomuch, that to prevent an expulſion from Dr Val. | yet that which was generally but imagined before (that 
Cary, the maſter, he forſook the college, which proved | the Reply and this © Freſh Suit to Dr Burgeſs 's Re- 
1 Fanto him neither loſs nor diſgrace, being choſen after- | joinder, were his work) is now certainly known to be 
Wards, by the ſtates of Friefland, profeſſor of their | his; it pleads truth ſuccinctly and perſpicuouſſy, as 
3 | univerſity.” In 1613, his diſpute with Grevinchovius, | indeed his vein in all his writings and diſcourſes did 
A miniſter at Rotterdam, appeared in eee He was at | moſt admirably lead him to do: That he ſhewed him- 
che ſynod of Dort, in 1618, and informed K. James's | ſelf a pattern of holineſs, a burning and ſhining light, 
+ 2 :mbaſlador from time to time of the debates of that a lamp of learning and arts, a champion of truth, eſpe- 
4 eb... ea wile he was, for the Ipace of twelve years at” 
1 1 he had been twelve vears in the doQor's chair | leaſt, in the doctor's chair at Franeker “ 
2 When he had been twelve years in the doctor's chair | leaſt, in th SC t FraneRer.. 2 
82 Pt Francker, he reſigned his prolſeſſorſhip, and accepted“ After this advertiſement follows a copper print of 
al” of an invitation to the Englith congregation at Rotter- | him, in a little black ſilk cap, thin piqued beard, ruff 
5 dam; the air of Francker being two ſharp for him; as | about his neck, and a cloak over his thoulder. The 
* be was troubled with a great difficulty of breathing. inſcription round it mentions him to be fifty- ſeven 
Upon his removal to Rotterdam, he wrote his Freſh years of age, when he died. On the back of this pic- 
ng] > Suit againſt Ceremomes, but did not live to publith it ture is a teſtimony by 5. O. aſſerting, That the Doc- 
le * himſelf; for his conſtitution was ſo ſhattered, that the | tor's books are famous in all Europe; upon Which 
e air of Holland did him no ſervice: He had determined | many have come to him out of Hungary, Poland, 
is to remove to New-England ; but his aſthma, returning | Pruſha, and Flanders, to be educated ; as ſundry ſtu- 
dat the beginning of the winter, put an end to his life at | dents in our land can teftify : And I myſelf, and divers * 
85 Rotterdam, where he was buried on the 14th of Novem- others have heard them affirm, they would not, have 75 
n ber, 1633. He was (to uſe the words of Mr Leigh) | ſtayed there, but for the liking they had of him.“ 
Oo tft feiedefacfeftciedt PuRefi finance feftaafhere hn 
s J- AMES: AND RAE A-S$: 
61 pi I famous Lutheran divine, of the ſixteentli cen- | of the Chriſtian religion, which were afterwards printed, l 
by J tury, was born at Waibling, in the duchy of In 1 568, he afſiſted Julius, duke of Brunſwick, in re- 
ad Wirtemberg, on the twenty-fifth of March, 1328. forming his churches, In 1569, he took a journey to 
hy His parents, being poor, intended to bring kim up to Heidelberg, Brunswick, and Denmark. N 5 | 
be Home mechanical buiinels, and had agreed with a car- In 1570, he went to Miſnia and Prague, wh SF th Fe 
for _penter for that purpole ; but ſeveral perſons of diftinc- | emperor Maximilian II. had a converſation with him 
tion, having diſcovered in him the marks of a promiling | upon an agreement in religion. In 1573, he was ſent 
as genius, contributed to ſupport him in the proſecution | to Memming, an imperial town, to ſtop the Progreſs 
hat of his ſtudies: he was accordingly educated under | of the Zuinglian doctrine, propagated by Euſebius 
urs Alexander Marcoleon, and in a ſhort ſpace acquired a | Cleber ; who being admonithed by Andreas, before 
to competent knowledge of the Latin and Greek, together | the ſenate, and continuing inflexible, was removed 
ok with logic and rhetoric, In 1541, he was ſent to Tu- from his miniſtry. He went afterwards to Lindaw, 
ent bing, where he took his degree of bachelor of arts two | an imperial town upon the Maine, where he had + 
had _ years after; and having finiſhed his courſe of philoſo- | conference with Tobias Rapius, miniſter of that church, 
phy in 1543, he became maſter of arts. In 1546, he | who had embraced the tenets of Flaccius Illyricus, and 
Was appointed miniſter of the church of Stutgard, the | confuted him before the ſenate and all the people. In z 
metropolis of the duchy of Wirtemberg ; but, upon the | the beginning of the year 1576, he was ſent for. by ©: [ 
publication of the Interim, he was obliged to return to Philip Lewis, count palatine of the Rhine, to conſult | 
. Tubing, where he performed the duty of miniſter, In | upon Eccleſiaſtical fairs : and by the magiſtrates of 
315 53, 12 took his degree of doctor in divinity, and was | Ratiſbon, to determine a diſpute between the miniſters 
appointed paſter of the church of Gopping, and ſuper- | of that church and the ſenate, concerning excommuni- 
intendant of the neighbouring churches. In 1557, he cation. While he was abſent upon theſe affairs, Au- 
doe vent to the diet of Ratiſbon with Chriſtopher du e of guſtus, elector of Saxony, wrote letters to Lewis, duke 
been Wertemberg, and was appointed one of the ſecretaries | of Wirtemberg, to defire the ailiftance of Andreas; 
inſt Fat the conference at Worms between the e and | becauſe he found that the divine of W irtemberg had 
cor- the divines of the Auguſtan confeſſion. The tame year | introduced the Zuinglian doctrines, and propagated 
Lre- pe publithed his firſt work, De cæna Domini, ® of the | them among the youth. Andreas therefore went to 
iven. ord s ſupper.” In 1558, he wrote a reply to Staphy- Torgau in April following, and was pretent at the aſ- 
am- Ws $ book againſt Luther. In 1559, he Was ſent to | ſembly of divines held there, to ſettle a form of agree 
bout Augfburg, where the diet of the empire was held. In | ment, and put an end to the diſputes which were 
ex- 11, he was ſent to Paris to be preſent at the conference | raiſed in different parts. To this allembly, the eleQor 
hour F Poiſſi, but it broke up before he came thither. Upon | had likewile invited ſeveral other eminent divines, Who 
eig mis return, he was appointed chancellor and rector of | wrote in conjunction a book, which was afterwards 
thoſe he univerlity of Tubing. In 156 5, he was invited to revited at Bergen. Andreas was ſent by the elector of 
ique, na a church at Hagenaw, an imperial city, where | Saxony, upon the fame account, to. Jab duke of 
nainz AE preached ſeveral ſermons upon the principal points | Bruntwick, Lewis, landgrave of Heſſe, and George, _ 
Ox marquis 


1 1 
marquis of Brandenberg. In 1586, he was engaged 
in a conference, at Mompelgard, with Theodore 
Beza, concerning the Lord's ſupper, the perſon of 


Chriſt, predeſtination, baptiſm, the reformation of the 
but this had the 


popiſh churches, and other things; 

uſual event of all other conferences, which, though 
deſigned, as Thuanus obſerves, to put an end to dif- 
pies in divinity, are often the occaſion of ſtill greater. 
n 1587, he was ſent to Nordling on church affairs; 
and, on his return, fell ſick, and publiſhed his con- 
ſeſſion of faith, to obviate the imputations of his ad- 
verſaries; but he afterwards recovered, and was ſent 
for again to Ratiſbon, and then to Onolibach, by 


Fredrick, marquis of Brandenburg. Upon the publica- 


tions of the conference at Mompelgard abovementioned, 
he was accuſed of having falſely imputed ſome things to 
Beza, which the latter had never allerted ; he therefore 
went to Bern, to clear himſelf of the charge. His laſt 
public act was a conference at Baden, in November, 
1589, with John Piſtorius. 8 OS, 

drawing near, he made a de- 


When he tound death 


claration to ſeveral of his friends, concerning his con- 


ſtancy in the faith which he had preached, and pub- 


liſhed, for forty-four years. When his phytician in- 


quired of him, how he found himtelt ? He anſwered, 
«© By aothing ſeparated from my God. Soon after- 


wards, hearing the clock ftrike, he aſked hat hour it was? 


And upon being told that it was 81x, he added, © My 
hour ſhall ſoon drawnear.” Heuſed many ediiyingexprel- 
fions to thoſe about him, and declared great thanktul- 


neſs to his gracious GOD and Saviour for his manitold 


mercies to his body and ſoul. At length, he breathed 
out his ſoul with this fentence ; [ito thy bands, O Lord, 


I commend my Spirit / His departure was on the ieventh 


of January, 1590, in the ſisty-ſecond year of his age. 


The following character is given him by Melchior 


Adam. He was, (fays this author), an excellent | 


preacher, had an eaſy manner of inftrucing the people, 
and delivered the moſt obſcure points in ſuch a perſpi- 
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bithop of Wincheſter in the reigns of James J. and 


Charles I. was born at London, in 1565, bv: the pariſh 
of All-Hallows Barking, being deſcended from the an- 


tient family of the Andrews's, in Suſſolk. He had his 


made uſe of great energy of language and elevation of 


| being very agreeable and facetious. He had a warm { 
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35 \ND 
cuous ſtile, that they were underſtood by the generality * 
of the audience. When he exhorted them tothe refor- 
mation of their lives, or remonſtrated againſt fin, he 


Fa 


voice, being extremely well qualitied both by nature 
and art for moving the paſlions ; and when there was 
occaſion for it, his eloquence was forcible like thunder. 
and he ſpoke with ſuch vehemence that he would {weat 4 
all over his body, even in the midſt of winter. In exc- 
cuting the ſeveral branches of. his duty, he ſpared no 78 
labour, and was deterred by no fatigue. He was per- 8 
petually engaged in compoling ſome work or other, or 1 
in writing letters, upon various ſubjects, to perſons of . 
all ranks who conſulted him: theſe things he diſpatched || 
with admirable quickneſs and ſuccefs. There was 
hardly a day patled, but he gave advice to ſeveral per- 
ſons; being always ready to gratify thoſe who ſolicited ® 
his afliſtance. He was in great favour with ſome 
princes and men of the higheſt rank, his converſation » 


zeal for the religion which he profeſſed, and was ec, 
tremely ſorry whenever he heard that any perſon had“ 
abandoned it. % 


He wrote a great number of books; the moſt re- 
markable of which was the book © On Concord; and 
lome treatiſes he had wrote on the © Ubiquity of 
Chriſt.“ He laboured much and ſtrove long 12 con- 
cord; but he might have taken up the words of the 
Pialmiſt, and ſaid, My foul is among lions, and I lie even © 
among them that are ſet on fire, even the ſons of men, whoſe 
tecth are ſpears and arrows, and their tongs x ſharp ſword, 
Pfalm Ivit. 4. He fared as people do, who interpoſe 
between combatants,—get blows from both ſides, and 
be thanked by neither. His reward was not from men, 
but from him, who hath a particular bleſſing for the 7 


4 
8 * 
peacemakers. PE | 5 —— 
By his excellent and affectionate wife, he had no leſs 4 
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LANCELOT ANDREWS, D. D. Bisnor of Wixcuzsres. 


E- ANCELOT ANDREW 8, an eminent divine, and 


- . . ® . on 4 3 
education in grammar-learning, firſt in the Coopers 


free-ſchool at Ratcliffe under Mr Ward; and atter- 
wards in Merchant-Taylor's ſchool at London, under 


Mr Mulcaſter. Here he made ſuch a proſiciency in the 


learned languages, that Dr Watts, reſidentiary of St 
Paul's and archdeacon of Middleſex, who Had lately 
founded ſome ſcholarſhips at Pembroke-hall, in Cam- 


the firſt of thoſe exhibitions. 
ears in the univerſity, his cuſtom was to come up to 


London once a year, about Eaſter, to viſit his father 


and mother, with whom he uſually ſtayed a month; 
during which time, with the afliſtance of a maſter, he 
applied himſelf to the attaining ſome language or art, 
to which he was before a ſtranger : and by this means, 
in a few years, he had laid the foundations of all the 
arts and ſciences, and acquired a competent {kill in moſt 
of the modern languages. ”= 
Having taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he was, 
upon a vacancy, choſen fellow of his college. In the 
mean time Hugh Price, having built Jeſus-college in 
Oxford, and hearing much of the fame of young Mr 
Andrews, appointed him one of his firſt fellows on that 
foundation. Having taken the degree of maller of arts, 


bridge, ſent him to that college, and beitowed on him 
f After he had been three 


than eighteen children, nine of whom ſurvived him. 
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he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, in the 
knowledge of which he greatly excelled ; inſomuch that 
being choſen catechiſt in the college, and having un- 
dertaken to read a lecture on the ten commandments : 
every Saturday and Sunday at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, great numbers out of the other colleges of the © 
univerſity, and even out of the country, duiy reſorted to 
Pembroke-chapel, as to a divinity leQture. At the 
ſame time, he was eſteemed ſo profound a cauſuiſt, that 
he was often conſulted in the niceſt and moſt difficult 
caſes of conſcience. And now his reputation being 
ſpread far and near, Henry earl of Huntingdon pre- 
valled upon him to accompany him into the north, of # 
which he was preſident; where by his diligent preach-“ 
ing, and private conferences, in which he uſed a due“ 
mixture of zeal and moderation, he converted ſeveral 
recuſants, prieſts as well as others, to the proteſtant 
religion. From that time he began to be taken notice > 
of by Sir Francis Wallingham, ſecretary of ſtate to . 
Elizabeth. That miniſter, who was unwilling ſo fins 
a genius ſhould be buried in the obſcurity of a coun- 
try benefice, his intent being to make him reader o 
controverſies in the univerſity of Cambridge, aſſigned 
him for his maintenance the ale of the parſonage of 
Alton in Hampſhire, and afterwards procured for him 
the vicarage of St Giles's, Cripplegate, in London. 
Afterwards he was choſen a prebendary and reſiden- 
tiary of St Paul's, as alſo prebendary of the collegiate 
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church of Southwell, Being thus preferred to his own n 
| contentment 
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Y _ contentment, he diſtinguiſhed himfelf as a diligent | away (as it ſeems) to make room tor other occupants, 
- _ and excellent preacher, and read divinity lectures three | the hair of his beard, and his ſilken cap, were found 
le times a week at St Paul's, in term time. Upon the | undecayed in the remains of his coſhn. | 
of __ death of Dr Fulke, he was choſen maſter of Pembroke- | The character of biſhop Andrews, both public and 
re hall, of which he had been ſchotar and fellow: a place | private, was in every reſpect great and ſingular. The 
as f more honour than profit, ſince he ſpent more upon | author of his life, fo* often referred to, celebrates in 
T, it than he received from it, and was a conſiderable be- particular his great zeal and piety, his charity and com- 
at ſefactor to that college. He was appointed one of the | paſſion, his fidelity and integrity, his gratitude and 
C- | 


Ichaplains in ordinary to Q. Elizabeth, who took ſuch | thankfulneſs, his munificence and bounty, his hoſpi- 
aclight in his preaching, that the firſt made him af tality, his humanity and affability, his modeſty, his 


- *F prebcendary of Weſtminſter, in the room of Dr Richard | diligent application to ſtudy, and his talents as a preach- 

or F Bancroft promoted to the ſee of London; and after- | er and a writer. He generally hated all ſorts of vices, 

Ol Wards dean of that church, in the room of. Dr Gabriel | but more eſpecially three, which were, uſury, ſimony, 

el Goodman deceaſed. Dr Andrews ſoon grew into far | and facrilege. K. James had ſo great an awe and vene- „ 
A8 greater eſteem with her ſucceſſor K. James I. who not | ration for kim, that, in his preſence, he refrained from 1 
= 


only gave him the preference to all other divines as | that mirth and levity, in Which he indulged himſelf at 
prcacher, but likewiſe made choice of him to vindicate other times. What opinion my lord Clarendon had OL | 
© his ſovereienty againſt the virulent pens of his enemies. | him, appears from hence, that, in mentioning. the 4 
That king promoted himto the biſhopric of Chichel- | death of Dr Bancroft, archhiſhop of Canterbury, he 
ter, to which he was conſecrated November 3, 1605. | remarks, © that if he had been ſucceeded by biſhop | 
At the ſame time he made him his lord almoner ; in | Andrews, or any man who underſtood and loved the 
which place of great truſt he behaved with ſingular fi- | church, that infection would eatily have been kept out, 
= delity, diſpoling of the royal benevolence in the pro- | which could: not afterwards be ſo eaſily expelled.” Our 
pereſt manner, and not making thoſe advantages to | great poet Milton thought him worthy of his pen, and 
ung, himfelf that he might legally and fairly have done. | wrote a Latin elegy on his death. His ſtile and manner of 

ol Upon the vacancy of the biſhopric of Ely, he was ad- | writing, however admired in that age, are very ex- 


510 vanced to that ſee, and conſecrated September 22, 1609. | ceptionable in the opinion of the belt critics of the pre- 
the lc was nominated one of his Majeſty's privy counſel | ſent. — ons 
"VEN 


ven lors of England; and afterwards of Scotland, when he] We will ſum up the character of this truly reverend 
hoſe attended the king in his journey to that kingdom. After | man in the words of the biſhop of Ely, which he deli- 
he had fatnine years in that fee, he was advanced to the | vered in his ſermon upon the occalion of his death. _ 
 *hiſhoprick of Wincheſter, and deanery of the king's | © His admirable knowledge in the learned tongues, 
q 3 chapel, February 18, 1618; which two laſt prefer- | Latin, Greck, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, be- 
ments he held till his death. 155 | tides other modern tongues to the number of fifteen (as 
There is a pleaſant ſtory related of him, while he | I am informed), was ſuch and ſo rare, that he may 
Was biſhop of Wincheſter, in the life of Mr Waller the | well be ranked in the firſt place, to be one of the rareſt 
leſs * poet. That gentleman going to ſee the king at dinner, | linguiſts in Chriſtendom ; in which he was fo perfect 
cCverheard a very extraordinary converſation between | and abſolute, both for grammar and rofound know- 
his majeſty and two prelates, our biſhop of Winchelter, j ledge therein, that he was ſo perfect in the grammar 
and Dr Neale, biſhop of Durham, who were ſtanding and criticitms of thein, as if he had utterly neglected 
behind the king's chair. His majeſty aſked the biſhops, | the matter itſelf; and yet was ſo exquiſite and found in 
© My lords, cannot I take my ſabjocts money when I | the matter and learning of theſe tongues, as if he had 
Mant it, without all this formality in parliament ?” The never regarded the grammar.—Of this reverend prelate, 
biſhop of Durham readily anſwered, © God forbid, ſir, I may ſay, his life was a life of prayer: a great part of 
| | ” | five hours every day, he ſpent in prayer and deyotion 
that x digs Sen the king turned, and ſaid to the biſhop of | to God. Aiter the death of his brother Thomas An- 
un- Winche | drews, whom he loved dearly, he began to reckon of 
zents + (replied the Biſhop) I have no {kill to judge of parlia- his own, which he ſaid would be in the end of ſummer 
fter- mentary caſes.” The Bug anſwered, No put-offs, or the beginning of winter. And when his brother 


an 


f the my lord; anſwer me prelently.” “ Then, tir, (faid | Nicholas Andrews died, he took that as a certain warn- 
ed to he) I think it lawful for you to take my brother Neale's | ing of his own death; and from that time till the hour 


of his diffolution, he ſpent all his time in prayer. And _ 
. c | in his laſt ſickneſs, continued when awake, to pray 
fcult :; with K. Charles I. than he had been with his predeceſ- | audibly, till his ſtrength failed, and then by lifting up 
being it fors. At length he departed this life, at Wincheſter- | his eyes and hands, ſhewed that he till prayed; and 
pre- houſe in Southwark, September 25, 1626, in the ſe- then when both voice, and eyes, and hands failed in 


h, off venty-firſt year of his age; and was buried in the pariſh | their office, his countenance ſhewed that he ſtill prayed 
ach- church of St Saviour's Southwark; where his execu- | and praiſed God in his heart, till it pleated God to re- 
1 aue tors erected to him a very fair monument of marble and | ceive his bleſſed ſoul to himſelf, which was about four 
veralſ alabaſter, on which is an elegant Latin inſcription, | o'clock in the morning of Monday the twenty-fifth of 


ſtant written by one of his chaplains. His bones, not many | September, 1626.“ 
otice Years ſince, were difplaced, and upon taking them | 
to Q. 7 | . . e | 
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T ANDREW. — This apoſtle was born 

a city of Galilee, on the lake of Genneſareth; was 
ſon of Jonas, a fiſherman of that town, and brother of 


ED 


tiſt, and followed Jeſus, upon hearin 
day call him, as he paſled by, 


cenſion, his apoſtles having determined by lot what | 
parts of the world they ſhould ſeverally take, Scythia, 
and the neighbouring countries, fell to Andrew ; who, 
aſter he had planted the goſpel in ſeveral places, came 


to Patræ in Achaia ; where, endeavouring to convert | 


the Proconſul Mgeas, he was, by that governor's order, 
ſcourged, and then crucified. The inſtrument of his 


martyrdom is faid to have been of a peculiar form, | they were to rouze the leeping world by the vehemen- 
| cy Of their preaching ; or that they would preach the“ 


namely, in the ſhape of the letter X, being two pieces 
of timber croſting each other in the middle. His body 
was embalmed and decently interred by Maxinulla, a 
lady of great quality and eſtate. Afterwards it was re- 
moved to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine the Great, 
and buried in the great church, which he had built to 
the honour of the apoſtles. nn,, 


ST BARTHOLOMEW.—One of the twelve a- 
poſtles, and eſteemed to be the ſame as Nathanael, one 
of the firſt diſciples that came to Chriſt. The reaſon of | 


this opinion is, becauſe, as John never mentions Bar- 
tholomew in the number of the apoſtles, ſo the other 
evangeliſts never mention Nathanael; and as, in John, 


Philip and Nathanael are joined together in their coming 


to Chriſt, ſo, in the reſt of the evangeliſts, Philip and 
Bartholomew are conſtantly put together. What ren- 
ders this {till more probable, is, that Nathanael is par- 


ticularly mentioned among the apoſtles, to whom our 


Lord appeared at the ſea of Tiberias, after his refurrec- 
tion, where were preſent Simon Peter, Thomas, and 
Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, and the two ſons of Ze- 
bedee ; and two other of his diſciples, who were pro- 
bably Andrew and Philip,  _ | | 
As Peter was called. art onah, 1. e. the fon of Jonah, 
| ſo Nathanael might be ſtiled Bartholomew, or Bar- 
tolmai, i. e. the Ga of Tolmai : whence ſome have ta- 
ken occaſion to derive his pedigree from the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, but upon no better foundation than a ſimi- 
| Htude of names. Our Saviour himſelf has drawn his 
character in that fine eulogium ; behold an [/raclite in- 
e 7 ent ne nylon ns ou ina Gs 
It is thought this apoſtle travelled as far as India, to 
_ propagate the goſpel ; for Euſebius relates, that a fa- 
* mous philoſopher and chriſtian, named Pantznus, de- 
firing to imitate the apoſtolical zeal in propagating tlie 
faith, and travelling for that purpole as ſar as India, 
found there among thoſe who yet retained the know- 
ledge of Chriſt, the goſpel of Matthew, written in He- 
brew ; left there, as the tradition afferts, by Bartholo- 
- mew, one of the twelve apoſtles, when he preached 
the goſpel in that country. From thence he returned 
to the more northern and weſtern parts of Alia, and 
© preached to the people of Hierapolis ; then in Lycao- 
nia; and laſtly at. Albania, a city upon the Caſpian Sca; 
where his endeavours to reclaim the people from ido— 
latry were crowned with martyrdom, he being (ac- 
_ cording to ſome writers) flead alive, and crucitied with 
his head downwards. TING 


: OT AMES THE GREAT.—One of the immed1- 
ate followers, and an apoſtle, of Jeſus Chriſt. He was 


Ls. 


E 1 
. 


at Bethſaida, much elder than the 


, it t being one of the three diſciples, whom our Saviour ad- 
Simon Peter. He had been a diſciple of John the Bap- mitted to the more intimate tranſactions of his lite, 


g his maſter one f from which the others were excluded. Before his call 


| the lamb of God, that | to the apoſtolate, 
taketh away the fins of the world, After our Saviour's aſ- the trade of fiſhi 


complied with. 


| call for fire from heaven upon the inhoſpitable Sama- 4 


our Lord's aſcenſion. 


E 8 
APO 


other James, or becauſe of ſome 
peculiar honour conferred upon him by his Maſter, he 


he was a partner with Simon Peter in 8 
ng, and ſon to Zebedee, of the ſame 'F# 
many 9 He was related to our Lord by his mother 
ary, ſirnamed Salome, couſin-german to Mary the | 
mother of Jeſus. Our Saviour, paſſing by the {ea of 
Galilee, and ſeeing” James and his brother in their thip, ? 
called them both to be his diſciples, which they readity e 
Then he ſirnamed them Hoanerges, Ie 
that is, ſons of thunder ; which may ſignify, either that $8 


great myſteries of the goſpel in a profounder {train than $27 
the reſt, which is certainly verified in John: or the | 
name might have ſome reſpect to the warmth and ve- * 
hemence of their diſpoſition, which they remarkably £ 
diſcovered, when they would have had our Saviour 


man. EEE EE 2 
It is uncertain what became of James the Great after 
The Spaniſh writers contend, U 
that, after he had preached the goſpel in Baer and Sa- 
maria, he planted chriſtianity in Spain. But, there be- 9 


ing no account of this earlier than the middle ages of + 
the church, it is ſafeſt to confine his miniftry to Judeay, # 
and the parts thereabouts. He was the firſt apoſtle * 


at the apoſtle's feet, begged forgiveneſs ; which being 


former wife. He was ſirnamed the Leſs, to diſtinguiſh WM, 


| brake it, and gave it to James the 


n 
who ſuffered martyrdom for the teſtimony of Jeſus: or | 
for Herod, being deſirous, upon his entrance into the | 4 
government, to pleaſe the people, cauſed James to be ** 
apprehended at Jeruſalem, and afterwards to be be- 
headed. Eulebius relates, that his accuſer, being ſtruck | 
with the conſtancy and courage thewn by the apoſtle #; 
at his trial, repented of what he had done, and, falling 4 


granted him by the apoſtle, he publicly profeſſed him- E 
lelf a Chriſtian, and was beheaded at the ſame time. 
Epiphanius ſays, that both James and John conti- 


{ nued always ſingle ; that they never had their hair cut, 40 


never bathed, wore only a lingle tunic and a linen $ 
cloak, and never eat either fiſh or fleſh, _ * 


Sr JAMES THE LESS.— This apoſtle is ſtiled in 
ſcripture, our Lord's brother; and by Joſephus, emi- 1 
nently ſkilful in matters of genealogy, expreſsly cal- yu 
led the brother of Jeſus Chriſt : by which the antient by 
father's underſtand, that he was Joſeph's fon by a 


him from the other James; and that either from the PW. 
ſtature of his body, or the difference of his age. But he 
acquired a more honourable appellation from the piety 
—_ virtue of his life; which was that of James the] 
Juſt, by which he is till known all over the world. 
St Jerom relates, out of the Hebrew goſpel of the 
Nazarenes, that James having folemnly {wore, that Wl 
from the time he had drank of the cup, at our Lord's 
laſt ſupper, he would eat bread no more, till he had 
ſeen him riſen trom the dead ; our Lord after his reſur- 
rection, appeared to him, and ſaid, bring hither bread 
and a table: then he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
Faſt, laying, my gf 
brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man is riſen from 


| 12 


me 
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ſirnamed the Great, cither becauſe of his age, being 


- 


among them that ileep. 
After 


| 
4 
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: APO 
After our Saviour's aſcenſion, James was choſen 
” biſhop of ſerutalem. Paul, after his converſion, ad- 
*+ dreſſed himſelf to this apoſtle, by whom he was ho- 

noured with the right hand of fellowſhip. It was to 
James, Peter {ent the news of his miraculous delive- 
lance out of priſon. This apoſtle was principally ac- 
Zve at the ſynod of Jeruſalem, in the great controverſy 


9 ncerning the Jewith rites and ceremonies. He was 
F a meek and humble diſpoſition. His temperance 
as admirable z for he wholly abſtained from fleſh, and 
i ank neither wine nor ſtrong drink, nor ever uſed 

Ine bath. Prayer was his conſtant buſineſs and delight, 
nd by his daily devotions, his knees were become as 


ard and brawny as camels. 1 

Paul having eſcaped the malice of the Jews, by ap- 
pealing to Cæſar, they reſolved to revenge it upon 
James, who was accuſed before their council of tranſ- 
5 greſſing the law, and blaſpheming againſt God. The 


ſeribes and pharilees endeavoured, by flattering ſpeech- 


emnity, to undeceive the people concerning Jeſus 
he Chriſt; and, that he might be the better heared, they 
Karried him with them to the top of the temple. There 
they addreſſed him in theſe words; Tell us, O juſt man, 
what are awe to believe concerning Feſus Chriſt, who was ru 
Fed? He anſwered with a loud voice; He fits in hea- 
ben on the right hand of the Majeſty on high, and will come 

gain in the clouds of heaven. Enraged at this reply, 
hey threw him down from the place where he ſtood ; 
Wd being very much bruiſed, though not killed, he 
covered ſtrength enough to get upon his knees, and 
Fay for his murderers, who loaded him with a ſhower 
| ſtones, till one with a fuller's club beat out his 


__ 
155 a. . „% 
Jens " by James wrote one general epiſtle to che Jewith 

e converts, the date of which is placed by Dr Mills in, 
us: Or before, the year 60.— Eis general epiſtle is addreſſed 
' partly to the infidel, and partly to the believing Jews. 
The writer's deſign was to correct the errors, ſoften the 


Es, to engage him, at the confluence of the paſchal ſo- | of that indulgence, and returned to Epheſus : where, 
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our Lord's afcenfion ; otherwiſe we muſt have heard 


| of hiin in the account Luke gives of Paul's journies 


in thoſe parts. He founded the churches of Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Ihyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodi- 


ca: but his chief place of reſidence was Epheſus, 


where Paul had many years before ſettled a church. It 
1s thought he did not confine his miniſtry merely to 
Aſia Minor, but that he preached in other parts of the 
caſt, probably in Parthia; his firſt epiſtle being an- 
tiently entitled To ihe Parthians, | 

Thus great Apoſtle, being repreſented to the Empe— 
ror Domitian as a public ſubverter of the religion of the 
empire, was, by the proconiul of Aſia, ſent bound to 


[Rome, where he was cait into a cauldron of boiling 


oil, out of which he miraculoully eſcaped unhurt. Bur 
the Emperor pretently banithed him into the iſland of 
Patmos, in the Archipelago, Where he remained ſeveral 
years. But, when the Einperor Nerva revoked the ſe- 
vere edicts of his predecefior, John took the advantage 


finding Timothy their Biſhop martyred, he governed 
that church until the time cf Trajan; about the begin- 


ning of whoſe reign he died, being an hundred years old, 


and never married. . . 
Beſides the goſpel, revelations, and three epiſtles of 
John, which the church receives, there are fome other 
apocryphal writings aſcribed to him: for example, a 
book of his ſuppoſed travels; another of his acts, 
which the Encratites, Manichees, and Pritcillianifts 
made uſe of; a book concerning the death and aſſump- 
tion of the Virgin; and a creed, ſuppoſed to have been 
given by the bictted Virgin and John to Gregory of 
Neochſarea. > VVT 
John is generally ſirnamed The Divine, by reaſon of 
the ſublimity of his knowledge and revelations, and par- 
ticularly becauſe of the beginning of his goſpel. Poly- 


| crates, Biſhop of Epheſus, affirms, that he wore a plate 


of gold upon his forehead, as a prieſt and apoſtle of 


5 ungoverned zeal, and reform the indecent behaviour of 
fuck the former; and to comfort the latter under the hard- 
the tHips they then aid, Or thortly were to ſuffer, for the 
lin * of chriftlarüty. It is directed to the Jews and Jew- 
ins th converts of the di/per/ton, but no doubt was calcula- 


. > ted for the improvement likewiſe of thoſe Jews, over | 


whom he prefided in the ſpecial character of their 
apoſtle. Xs a . 
his epiſtle is the fir{t of the chice or general epiltles, 
n the canon of ſcripture; which are ſo called, becauſe 
ey were written, not to ohe, but to ſeveral chriſtian 


Eeburches. 


and Salome, younger brother of James, with whom he 
was brought up in the trade of fithing, and with whom 
hg was called to be a diſciple and an apoſtle of our Savi- 
g. He 1s thought by the antients to be much the 


— — 4 
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zut he 
piety} 


40 rajan, he mult have lived above ſeventy years 
. 2 C 1 I wes os 
CI ST vaviour's ſufferings. John was particularly 

„emed by our Saviour. He was not only one of 
Lord': N n 8 . »* (* ; . . 
e had e Private pailages of his life, but was the diſciple 
| 41 A | 


reſur a Jeſus loved, who lay in his Maſter's boſom at the 


ingeſt of all the apoſtles, being under thirty years 
age, when he was called to that dignity : and his 
eat age ſcems to prove as much; for, ſince he died 
about an hundred years of age, in the third year 


iſciples, whom our Saviour admitted to the 


Jeſus Chritt. Ie is painted with a cup, and a ſerpent 
flung out of it; becauſe, ſome heretics (as is related 
in the ſpurious Prochorus) having given him poiſon in 
a glaſs, he made the ſign of the croſs over it, and all the 
venom was difpelled under the form of a ſerpent. 
St John wrote his goſpel at Epheſus, after his return 
from the ile of Patmos, at the deſire of the chriſtians 
and biſhops of Aſia, St Jerom ſays, he would not un- 


| dertake it, but upon condition they thould appoint. 


a Public faſt, to implore the aſſiſtance of God; 
and that, the faſt being ended, John, filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt, broke out into theſe words; In 
the beginning was the Word, &c, The aniients aſſign 


two reaſons for this undertaking. The firſt is, becauſe 


{ST JOHN.—This apoſtle was the ſon of Zebedee 


in the other three goſpels, there was wanting the hiſto- 
ry of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's preaching, till 
the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt ; which therefore 
he applied himſelf particularly to relate. The ſecond 
reaſon was, in order to confound the errors of the 
Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other heretics, who denied 
the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. EE 
Some critics have thought, that John's goſpel 
ended at the xxth chapter with thoſe words, Many 
other ſigns truly did Jeſus, &c. and that the following 
chapter was added, alter the death of John, by the 

ehatch of Ephelng ton nr na IE 22 N Ebus 
_—_ Clement of Alexandria calls this goſpel, the ſpiritual 

goſpel; and St Jerom ſays of this Evangeliſt, that he 
wrote of our Saviour's divinity in a very lublime man- 
ner, and with a happy tremerity. Pagan Philoſophers 


. bread lf hal ſupper, and to whom our Lord commutted the 
1 of his mother, when he was leaving the world. 
. ter our Saviour's death, John exerciſed his apoſ- 
om Sal office in Aliaz though it is probable he 
3 Judea till after the bleſſed Virgin's 


Rinued in 
. 1 0 D * 75 
th, Which h appened about fifteen years after 


have admired the ſublimity of John's goſpel. Thus, 
the Platoniſt Amelius, having read the beginning of it, 
and ſinding it conformable to the doctrine of Plato, 
cried out, O Jupiter, this Barbarian believes with Plato, 
that the ord is the beginning. 


M 


Thie I 


cal epiſtles. 


AP. | 

The Vir Epiſtle of John has always been received by ! of the poſterity of David; and of thoſe who were re- 
the church as genuine. Though there is neither in- lated to Chriſt. Being interrogated concerning their 
ſcription nor direction, it appears, by the beginning of | family, they anſwered with great fincerity, owning 
ch. 11. to be a Chatholic, or General Epiſtle, addreſſed, ; themielves to be of the race of David; but that they 


not to one, but many chriſtians. 


the opinion, which then prevailed, that the day of j the Meſſiah, though he was a <UNS, yet it was in hea- 
judgment was at hand, and antichriſt ready to appear. | ven, and not on earth, where his kingdom ſhould not 
| appear till the end of the world. 


He inſiſts upon the advantages of faith in Chriſt; he 
exhorts thoſe to whom he writes, not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſeduced by falſe teachers; and recommends 
to them good works, the love of God and our neighbour, 
purity, and other chriſtian virtues. This epiſtle, for 
matter and ſtile, is much like the goſpel, written by 
the ſame apoſtle. HT : 
The two other epiſtles, which carry his name, have 


not always been ſo generally received. On the contrary, 


ſome of the antients were of opinion, that they were 


quotes the ſecond under the name of John the ditcipie 
of our Lord. In truth, the ſpirit, the ſentiments, and 


tile of theſe two epiſtles are not only like, but often 
the ſame as in the firſt epiſtle ; which plainly beſpeaks 


one and the tame author. | 
The Second Epi/tle of Fohn is directed to the elect Lady; 


by which ſome underſtand a lady named Electa; others 


only ſome lady of dignity and diſtinction; and others 


. 


an ele& or choſen Church, metaphorically ſtiled Lady. 
Whoever ſhe be, the apoſtle congratulates her, becaute 
her children led a chriſtian life. 


wiſe to beware of impoftors, who denied, that Chriſt | of hisown profeſſion, hoping, probably, that they might 7 


He cautions her like- 


vas come in the fleſſn. 


The Third Epiſtle of John 1 directed to Gaius or Caius. 
Whoever he be (for it is controverted) the apoſtle de- 


clares to him the joy he conceived, when he heard of his 


piety and charity. -- > 3 ” 
It is probable, John wrote his epiſtles, as well as his 
goſpel, from Epheſus, after his return from the iſle of 


Fatmos. 


both children of Joſeph by a firſt wife. He is allo 


known by the names of Thaddeus and Tebbeus from 
Lebba, a city of Galilee. He was alſo called by the an- 
| tients, Zelotes, probably on account of his pious and 
_ exemplary fervour in preachivg the goſpel ot the com- 


mon ſalvation; and in conſuting thoſe errors which 


began very early to trouble the chriſtian church, and to 
draw away the diſciples of Chriſt from a ſtedfalt adhe- 
rence to the heavenly doctrines of their divine maſter. 
He is chicfly known by his General Epiſtle, antienily | 
received oy the firſt churches, and unanimouſly recog- 


nized by t | 
It ſeems to have been written at a very 
late period of that apoſtle's lite, even after the very 
lateſt of the epiſtles written by Peter or Paul, This 


appears by comparing verſes 17th and 18th with 2 Pet. 


111. 2. and from his confuting ſome ſects of the Gnoſtics 
who greatly annoyed the church after the year 70 of 
the common ra. | 5 

As to the theatre of his apoſtolic labours, antiquity 
hath left us nothing that we can pronounce certain, 


Some fay, he went to Edeſa, where, having wrought 
many miracles, and having many converts 1or a crown 


of rejoicing, the unbelieving part of bis audiences at 

laſt prevailed with the grandees and others in power to 

ſentence him to crucifixion in the year 62. 
Two of this apoſtle's grand-children hore evidence 


to the truth of chriſtianity before the emperor Domi- 
tian, who, being jealous of any rival in the empire, 


{ſummoned them before him, as ſome of the remains 


— 


1 


3 


tt It is probable, he were very poor, and lived by huſbandry, as was mani- 
wrote it towards the end of his life, becauſe he mentions : feſted by the hardneſs of their hands; and that, as to 


| the apoſtolate, he was a Publican or Toll-gatherer to the $ 


ant | 0 account of the covetouſneſs and exaCtion of thoſe who 
written by another John, called the Elder, a diſciple of 
the apoſtles, mentioned by Papias. However Irenzus 


| after our Lord's aſcenſion. 


Judea. 


gathering the cuſtoms of all merchandize that came by 4, 
the ſea of Galilee, and the tribute that paſſengers were g 


thew fat at the receipt of cuſtom, when our Saviour 19 
called him to be a diſciple. It is probable, that, living, h. 


be influenced by the company and converſation o 


Chriſt. 


try; where it is ſaid he ſuffered martyrdom, but b) 
A. j A What kind of death is altogether” uncertain; - It is pre Wh 
ST JUDE, or JUDAS, an Apoſtle and Martyr, was the 


brother of James the Leſs. Some afhrm that they were 


ſcribed with his name. 
em among the other inſpired and cannoni- | in qu | "th 
thoſe he had converted. It is thought he began thi. # 


APO . 


2 


Domitian deſpiſed A. 
their poverty and meannels, and diſmiſſed them with- F: 
out any ſevere ulage. | 


9T MATTHEW, the ſon of Alpheus, was alfo cal- 4 ® 
led Levi. He was of Jewiſh original, as both his names 
ditcover, and probably a Galilean. Before his call to 


Romans; an office of bad repute among the Jews, on“ 


managed it. Matthew's oflice particularly confifted in 
to pay who went by water. And here it was that Mat. 


at Capernaum, the place of Chriſt's uſual reſidence, he 
might have ſome . of him before he was 
Dlatthew immediately expreſſed his ſatisfaction, in 
being called to this high dignity, by entertaining our 


Saviour and his diſciples at a great dinner at his own f 
| houte, whither he invited all his friends, eſpecially thoſe : 


4 


Matthew continued with the reſt of the Apoſtles til v 
afterwards, he preached in Judea. Then he betock ® 
himſelf to propagating the goſpel among the Gentiles, .* 
and choſe Ethiopia as the ſcene of his apoſtolical mini- 


tended, but without any foundation, that Hyrtacus n 


king of Ethiopia, defiring to marry Iphigenia, th d 
daughter of his brother and predeceftor glippus, ani b 


the apoſtle having repreſented to him that he coul a 
not lawfully do it, the enraged prince ordered his head 
immediately to be cut oęllll. foe; nh 
Baronius tells us, the body of Matthew was tranſport 6 
ed from Ethiopia to Bithynia, and from thence w q 


carried to Salernum in the kingdom of Naples in the t! 


year 954, where it was found in 1080, and where duk Mr 


Robert built a church bearing his name. Kt 


This apoſtle is author of one of the four Goſpels, in 
Matthew wrote his Goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt « 7 1 


I 


work about the year 41, eight years after our Saviour 
reſurrection. Irenzus thinks, he wrote it whilſt Pet 
and Paul were preaching at Rome. It was written (ach 


cording to the teſtimony of all the antients) in the Bee n 
brew, or Syriac language, which was then common 1M 


The true Hebrew Goſpel of Matthew is no longer if 
being any where, as far as can be diſcovered. "I'ho'M 
printed by Sebaſtian Munſter, and du 'Tillet, are ma 
dern, and tranſlated into Hebrew from the Latin «© F 
Greek, | - : "on 

The Greek verſion of Matthew's Goſpel, an 
which at this day paſſes for the original, is as old  ® 
the apoſtolical times. The author is unknown, Som * 
aſcribe it to Matthew himſelf; others to James th 7 
leſs, biſhop o. Jeruſalem ; others to John the Evang. 
lift, or to Paul, or to Luke, or to Barnabas. i? 


Matthe 3 


| AP © : | 
Matthew, in his goſpel, had this chiefly in view ; 
the royal deſcent or genealogy of Jeſus 
to repreſent to us his life, and converſa- 


re- 
jelr to ſhew us 
ing Chriſt, and 


hey tion among men. No one of the evangeliſts enters o 
mi- far into the particulars of the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, 
to Fx has given {o many rules for the conduct of life, and 
1ea- Þ many leſſons of morality, If we compare him with 
not ne other three evangeliſts, we may obterve a remar- 
iſed able difference in the order and ſucceſſion of our Sa- 
ich- Fiour's actions, from ch. iv. 22. to ch. iv. 13m. Some 
Fave imputed to mere chance this variation in N atthew, 
Ind others to choice and deſign. However this matter 
cal- Pe, it can be no prejudice to the truths of the facts, 


Fhich are the eſſential part of the goſpel; and as to the 
Vorder of time, the ſacred authors are not always ſolici- 
tous to follow it exactly. | 5 
For the- character of Matthew as a writer, take the 
who ; words: of a modern author. Matthew has all the 


d in characters of a good hiſtorian, truth and impartiality, 


e by clearneſs of narration, propriety and gravity of lan- 


vere guage He is grave without formality or ſtiffneſs; 


5 


Mat. Plain with dignity; and agreeably copious and full in 

our his relation of our Lord's moſt divine diſcourſes, and 

eine, {healing works of wonder.“ oy 

4. lle 3 

was pher, who lived at Alexandria about the year of Chriſt 
18g, found, in the Indies, a Golpel of Matthew, 

1, in, vchich was faid to have been carried thither by Bar- 


2 


our Ftholomew. In the year 488, there was found, in the 
own lle of Cyprus, upon the breaſt of the body of barnabas, 
hoſe n copy of Matthew's goſpel, written by Barnabas 's own 
ight Hand upon a fort of wood very hard and precious. In 
1 Of the IIId century, count Joſeph found, at Tibercas, an 


Hebrew copy of Matthew's goſpel, in a private place 
$ till where the Jews kept alſo the goſpel of John, and 


year: the Acts of the Apoſtles, tranilated from Greek into 


took #® Hebrew. | 

tile, nn 

ini. 
t by not of the number of the twelve, choten by Chrilt 


. 


pre himfelf. He obtained this high honour upon a vacancy, 


acu made in the college of the Apoſtles by the treaſon and 
„ th dleath of ju das Iſcariot. The choice fell on Matthias 


am by lot; his competitor being Joſeph called Barſabas, 


:oulk and frnamed Juſtus. 
head! | 
been a conſtant attendant upon our Saviour all the time 


port, of his miniſtry. He was, probably, one of the ſeventy 


v diſciples. After our Lord's reſurrection, he preached 
n the the goſpel firſt in Judea. Afterwards it is probable he 
duk travelled eaſtward, his reſidence being Principally ncar 


the irruption of the river Apſarus and the haven Hyſſus. 


8, in The barbarous people treated him with great rudeneſs 
aäand inhumanity; and, after many labours and ſuffer- 
eſti 7 ings in converting great numbers to Chriſtianity, he 
obtained the crown of martyrdom ; it is ſaid, that he 
Vas firſt ſtoned and then beheaded. © 

There was a Golpel aſcribed to Matthias ; but it was 
ac univerſally rejected as {purious. Clemens Alexandri- 


i Chriſtian. a. 
due the fleſh, and maintain a continual oppoſition to 
it, by granting it nothing whereby its 1rregular and 


Me rr net 


Tho ſenſual defires may be gratified ; but, on the contrary, 
2 me we ſhould nourith and fortify our ſouls with faith and 
in divine knowledge. 725 


„ an , Sr PAUL, called before Sa UL, was a Jew, born at 
de Mtarſus, a city of Cilicia, of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
Som of the ſect of the Phariſees. He was, by occupation, a 
cs ti Tent-maker; was well {killed in human learning, and 
ange educated in the Jewiſh law, at the feet of a famous doc- 
tor, named Gamaliel. Being exceedingly zealous for 


q 


tthe! # 
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the religion of his 


three years, he returned to Damalcus, A. D. 36. 


FEuſebius relates, that Pantenus, a chriſtian philoſo- 


8 T MATTHIAS. — An Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, but 


nos relates a ſaying of his, of great ule in the life of a 
It is this:“ We ought to mortify and ſub- 


APO 
country, he was, at firſt, a furion; 
perſecutor of the Chriſtians ; but was, in a miraculous 
manner, converted, and became a diſciple and apoſtle 
of Chriſt, A. D. 33. To avoid the reftentment of his 
countrymen, he retired into Arabia, where having ſtaid 
Here 
having eſcaped from the treachery of the jews, who 
ſought to kill him, he repaired to Jeruſalem, where he 
met with Peter. Ihe year following, being driven 
away by the Greeks, he went to Tartus ; from whence 
Barnabas went with him to Antioch, A. D. 42. Here 


they ſtaid a whole year; and, in the year of famine, 
A. D. 44. were employed to carry the aims of the 
church to Jeruſalem. 


Paul, together with Barnabas, 
being by a particular deſignation of the holy Spirit, or- 


dained to preach the golpel to the Gentiles, ſpent the 


two following years in viliting ſcveral places. In the 


year 47, they were prelent at the apoſtolical ſynod of 


Jeruſalem, and from thence returned to Antioch. The 


following year, Paul, taking with hun Silas, again fet 


about the otace of an Evangeliſt, A. D. 49. He came to 
Corinth, where he found Aquila and Priſcilla. Having 
ſtaid half a year at Corinth, he ſailed to Syria, A. D. 
50. From thence he went to Jeruſalem, and ſoon aſter 
returned to Antioch. In the year 51, he came to 
Epheſus, where he continued three years. From 
thence he pailed into Macedonia and Achaia. He went 


again to Corinth, A. D. 54; and from thence to Jeru- 


ſalem. Here being apprehended in the temple, by 


the Jews, he was acculed before Felix, by whom he was 


detained in bonds two years. In the year 56, having 
appealed to the Emperor Auguſtus, he was ſent to 
Rome, and, in his paſſage, was ſhipwrecked on the 
{land Nlelita. IIe was brought to Rome in the year 

7, and was kept a prifoner at large, under the care of 
Burrhus: captain of the Prætorian guard. In the year 
59, being let at liberty, he betook himſelf to his accuſ- 


tomed office of preaching the goipel, and, in the follow- 


ing years, went over Ala Minor, Crete, and perhaps 
{ome of the weſtern parts. In the year 63, he returned 
to Rome, where, on occaſion of Nero's conflagration, 


he fuilered martyrdom, being put to death by be- 


heading. BEE 5 
The converſion of Paul was wonderful in itſelf, and 


5 . . a miraculous effect of the powerful grace of God, ſo 
Matthias was qualified for the apoſtleſhip, by having | 


was it highly beneticial to the church of Chriſt : for, 
while the other apoſtles had their particular provinces, 
he had the care of ail the churches, and by his indefa- 
tigable labours contributed: very much to the propaga- 
tion of the goſpel throughout the world. 
It is remarkable of this great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
that, after his converſion, he changed his name, being 
callcd before Saul, a name famous among the tribe, of 
Benjamin (to which he belonged) ever ſince the firſt 
king of Iſrael, Saul, was choſen out of that tribe. The 
name Paul, which he afterwards aſſumed, related to 
the Roman corporation where he was born; though 
ſome have thought it was in memory of his converting 
Sergius Paulus, the Roman governor. 


Among other realons which may be aſhgned for the _ 


miraculous converſion of Paul, the moiſt confiderable 
ſeems to be; that this might add the greater weight and 
authority to his preeching ; which was neceſſary, conſi- 
dering 1 great ſhare he was to have in planting chriſ- 
tianity in the world. Add to this, that he ſeems, in 
the wiſdom of God to have been tet up a firſt monu- 


ment of the triumphs of the Redeemer over every thing 


in human nature that oppoſeth itſelf to the reign of ſo- 
vereign grace. From the firſt hour of his converfion 
a memorable change took place in his heart and views, 
and having been baptized by Ananias, and received a 
free pardon of all his wickeJneſs, with a commiſſion to 
the apoſtolic office, he began to preach that faith which 
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APO 
before he had ſo induſtriouſly laboured to deſtroy. In 
this new light we are now to conſider him, and what- 
ever might be reaſonably expected from a ſenſe of ſuch 
a diſplay of grace and mercy, in his behalf, we ſhall 
find manifeſted in the ſubſequent courſe of his life. 
Happy are thoſe who come the neareſt to ſuch an ex- 
emplary pattern! Fwd 8 . 

I. The charaQeriſtic excellence of St Paul, which 
was the ſpring or ſource of every other grace, was the 
ardency of the ſupreme love he bore to his Lord and 


Saviour: it would not be eaſy to find many periods 
throughout his epiſtles which do not evidence the ful- 
neſs of his heart in this reſpect: he ſeems delighted 


Wa 


EEC 4 APO | 
nearly counterfeited, the quality and properties are quite © + 
altered and depraved: but he lays, we are not as they, * 
He preached the goſpel in its purity and fimplicity, the 
| 1incere genuine milk of the word, neither weakened by 
| water, or diiguiſed by any artful ſweetening to render 
it more palatable; he added nothing of his own, nor 
employed any art or gloſs to palliate the truth, that it 
might be more acceptable to men of carnal minds; as þ 
he was not aſhamed of it, neither was he afraid leſt it 
thould fall without ſucceſs to the ground, if not ſup- 
| ported and aſſiſted by inventions of his own; he knew 
whoſe word it was, and therefore chearfully ventured 
the iſſue with Him, who alone could procure it a wel- 
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even with the ſound of the name of Jeſus, ſo that, re- 
gardleſs of the cold rules of ſtudied compobtion, we 
find him repeating it ten times in the compaſs of ten 
ſucceſſive verſes. He was lo ſtruck with the juſt claim | 
the Saviour had to every heart, that he accounted a 
want of love to him the higheſt pitch of ingratitude 
and wickedneſs, and deferving the utmoſt ſeverity of 


come reception; and as he di{dained the thought of 
deviating a little himſelf from the plain and full a; : 
tion of the truth, neither could he hear, no, not for an“ 
hour, with thoſe who preſumed to do ſo. I doubt not ©: 
but the warmth of his zeal, in thi 


ut the w his 2 $ reipect, has diſguſted 
many in the preſent day, wherein a ſeeming candour N 
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Wrath and ruin. 


for his ſake, to be deſpiſed ſo he may be honoured, to 
be nothing in ourſelves that he may be all in ail; he had 

{uch a ſenſe of the glorious invaluable excellence of the 
_ perſon of Chriſt, of his adorable condeicention in taking 
the nature and curſe of ſinners upon himſelf, and his 


complete ſuitableneſs and fuſhciency, as the wildom, 


righteouſneſs, ſanctification and redemption of his peo- 
ple, that he often ſeems at a loſs for words an{werable 
to the emotions of his heart; and when he has exhauſted 
the powers of language, and aſtoniſhed his readers with 
his inimitable energy, he intimates a conviction of his 
ability to do juſtice to a ſubject, the height, and depth, 
and length and breadth of which are too great for our 
_ feeble capacities to graſp. 1 5 05 
II. The inſeparble effeck, and one of the ſureſt evi- 
dences of love to Chriſt, is a love to his people. 
this likewiſe our apoſtle exhibits an inſtructive and at- 
fecting example; the warmth and cordiality of his love 
to thoſe who loved his Lord and Maſter, appear in 


every page of his writings; he ſo rejoiced in their proſ- 


perity, that to hear of it, at any time, made him in a 
manner forget his own ſorrows, when encompalled 
with troubles on every ſide; and tho', in many inſtances, 


he did not meet that grateful return he had reaſon to 


expect, yet he could not be diſcouraged: but when he 
Had occaſion to expoſtulate with ſome upon this account, 


be adds, I will ſtill gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you, 


tho' the more I love you the leſs I am loved. Of iuch 


a generous temper as this, the world, would they ob- | 


ſerve it, muſt acknowledge (as the magicians in Agypt) 
this is the finger of God; for nothing but Ins grace 
can produce a conduct ſo contrary to the natural in- 
clination of man, as to perſevere and increale in kind- 
neſs and affection to thoſe who perſevere in requiting it 
with coldneſs and ingratitude. 1 8 
III. Paul's inflexible attachment to the great doctrines 
of the goſpel is another part of his character which de- 
ſerves our attention; he knew their worth, experienced 
their power in his own ſoul, and {aw that, tho they 


were unacceptable to the wiſdom of the worid, they bore 
He takes 
notice that, in thoſe early days, there were many who 
The word properly ſigni- 


the impreſs of the manifold wiſdom of God. 


corrupted the word of God. 
fies to adulterate, to imitate the practice of diſhoneſt 
vintners, who mix and ſophiſticate their liquors, ſo 
that, tho' the colour is preſerved, and the taſte perhaps 


When he was conſcious that, for his 
unwearied application to the ſervice of the goſpel, in 
defiance of the many dangers and deaths which awaited 
him in every place, he appeared to many as one beſide 
himſelf, and tranſported beyond the bounds of foher 
reaſon, he thought it a ſuthcient apology to lay, the 
love of Chriſt conſtrains us; we are content to be tools 


Of 


and forbearance is pleaded for and extended to altnolt 3 
every ſentiment, except the truths in which Paul glo- 


{elf to the liſt of thoſe whom they defpife as unchari- 
| table and hot-brained bigots ; for who has offended * 

more than he againſt the rules of that indifference to 4 
| error, which is at preſent miſcalled Charity? 4 

IV. But though Paul was ſo tenacious of the great 
or connive at any doctrine that interfered with them, he 
exerciſed, upon all occaſions, a great tenderneſs to 
weak conſciences, in matters that were not eſſential to 
the faith, and when the ſcruples were owing rather to 
| a want of clear light than to obſtinacy. This was evi 

dent in his conduct with regard to the great contro- 
verly that ſoon took place betwen the Jewiſh and Gen- 
tile converts, about the diſtinction of meats and drinks, 
and other rituals enjoined by the law of Moſes ; the ob- 7 
ligation of which many, who had been educated in 1 
the practice of thoſe obſervances, did not immediately 4 
Tee were ſuperſeded by the goſpel of Chriſt : he knew s 
| and aflerted his own liberty, yet, in condeſcenſion to t 
the Weakneſs of others, he often abridged himſelf of it, 


to a weak brother, he would eat no meat while the 
world ſtood. His practice herein will probably be of ut 
general application, mutatis mutandis, ſo long as the pre- Mt 
| ſent {tate of human iufirmity ſubliſts. A defect in know-- 
ledge, the prejudices of education and cuſtom, the re- 


and other cauſes of a like nature, will probably always . 
operate, ſo far as to keep up leſſer Ateenees in juda- 4 

ment and practice amongſt thoſe who agree in tlie great 
and fundamental truths. The enemy gains too much 
advantage from theſe things, not to improve ſuch diſ- 
| lerences into diviſions. 


of great conſequence, and to render us averſe to the K 
| healing expedients of peace. From theſe ſources, dil- Wl 
cords and evils innumerable have been multiplied and 


cauſe, and expoſed cach contending party to the ſcorn 
of their real enemies. But were the ſpirit and conduct 
of our apoille more adopted, many debates would en- 
tirely ceaſe ; and in thoſe things where a difference of 
judgment would {till ſubſiſt, the exercife of patience, 
gentleneſs, and mutual forbearance, would perhaps af- 
ford fairer occation for the diſplay of rhe chriſtian cha- 
racter, than if we were all exactly of a mind; then the 
ſtrong would bear the infirmities of the weak, the os 
12 85 | | WOule 


ried. 195 There 13 little doubt but many, if they had the 3 : 
courage and honeſty to fpeak out, would add Paul him- Kr; 


| foundation-truths of the goſpel, and would not admit ; 


and declared that, rather than grieve or cauſe offence a 


| mains of a legal ſpirit, the influence of great names, er 


Self is too prevalent in the belt 
men, and the tendency of ſelf is, to exact ſubmiſiion, WM 
to hurry to extreines, to exaggcrate trifles into points 


| perpetuated among the various denominations under 
F 5 : . 1 

which the Lord's people have been ranged, which have 

greatly hindered the welfare and progreis of the common 1 


1 e 
would not cenſure, nor the other deſpiſe, nor would 
'Y. "thoſe whoſe minds have been enlarged by a variety of 


10 experience and obſervation, think it at all ſtrange, 
by much leſs would they be angry, if others, who have 
ler not had the ſame advantages, cannot immediately enter 
Or Sto all their ſentiments. Paul, in knowledge, abilities 
it Ind uſefulneſs, was eminently ſuperior to all thoſe a- 
as Shong whom he chiefly converſed, and, as an apoſtle, 
it Me had a ſtronger right than any man, ſince the a- 
p- Poſtle's day, could have, to exact an implicit deference 
end ſubmiſſion; but he had drunk deeply of the Spirit 
'ed Pf his Maſter, and we are concerned to follow him, as 
el- hie followed Chriſt, in the exerciſe of tenderneſs to the 
ot Wweakeſt-of the-flock; 7 5 | 
a- V. From the foregoing particulars we may collect 
an the idea of true chriſtian zeal, as exemplihed in our 
10t apoſtle. Hardly any word in our language is more 
cd miſunderſtood or abuſed, than zeal. It is uſed in the 
bur New Teſtament indifferently in a good or bad ſenſe, 
Git and it is conſidered as a vice or virtue according to its 
10. Þbject and principle. It ſometimes denotes envy, in- 
ne Wignation or diſdain, an obſtinate and ignorant oppo- 
n- Fition to the truth, a miſguided warmth in unneceſſary 
. things, and a contentious, diſputatious temper. A zeal 
ied Feplete with theſe characters has too frequently been 
to the bane and opprobrium of the chriftian church; but 
it is good to be zealouſly affected in a good thing, and 
eat hen it is ſinful to be otherwiſe. Our paſhons were not 
mit given us in vain. When the judgment is well inform- 
he id, and the underſtanding duly enlightened by the | 
to Word of God, the more warmth the better ; but this 
to earneſtneſs, in an ignorant or prejudiced perſon, is 
to dangerous and hurtful to himieli and others; it is like 
vi- haſte in a man in the dark, who knows not where he 
ro- is going, nor what miſchiefs he may ſuffer or occa- 
en- Hon. Falſe zeal ſpends its ſtrength in defence of names 
ks, and forms, the externals of religion or the inventions 
0>- of men; it enforces its edits by compulſion and ſeve- 
in xity; it would willingly call for fire from heaven, but, 
tely unable to do this, it kindles the flame of perſecution, 
ew and (if not providentially reſtrained) wages war with 
1 to the peace, comfort and liberty of all who diſdain to 
fit, Wear its chains, and breathes threatening, {laughter, 
nee and deſtruction with an unrelenting ſpirit ; its mildeſt 
the weapons (which it never employs alone, except where 
2 of it is checked by a ſuperior power) are calumny, con- 


Du generally the quiet in the land, and thoſe who worſhip | 
re- God in ſpirit and in truth: in a word, it reſemhles the 
nes, Craft by which it works, and is earthly, ſenſual, de- 
21s Filth. But the true chriſtian zeal is a heavenly gentle 
dg fame; it ſhines and warms, but knows not to deſtroy ; 
reat Mas the ſpirit of Chriſt infuſed with a ſenſe of his love 
uch into the heart; it is a generous philanthropy and bene- 
dif- yolence, which, like the light of the ſun, diffuſes itſelf | f 
belt every object, and longs to be the inſtrument of good 
ion, Wt poſlible) to the whole race of mankind; a ſenſe of 
ints We worth of fouls, the importance of unſeen things, 
the and the awful condition of unawakened ſinners, makes 
dil- Wt indeed earneſt and importunate, but this it ſhews | 
and got by bitternels and conſtraint, but by an unwearied 
ider Werleverance in attempting to overcome evil with good; 


2 WM returns bleſſings for curſes, prayers for ill-treatmeat, 
non Wd, though often reviled and affronted, cannot be 
zorn Meouraged from renewed efforts to make others parta- 


duct Mrs of the happineſs itſelf poſſeſſes; it knows how to 
en- ese a becoming indignation againſt the errors and 
e of WWhes of men, but towards their perſons it is all gen- 
ice, Wnels and compaſſion; it weeps ap" would, if poſſi- 
s af. WE, weep tears of blood) over thoſe who will not be 
cha- Pfriuaded, but, while it plainly repreſents the eonſe- 
| tha Mences of their obſtinacy, it trembles at its own de- 
one @Arations, and feels for them who cannot feel for thems | 


ould No. V. | | 
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— tempt. and hatred, and the objects it ſeeks to worry are 


ſelves; it, is often grieved, but cannot be provoked, 
The zealous chriſtian is ſtrictly obſervant F his own 
failings, candid and tender to the faults of others ; he 
knows what allowances are due to the frailty of human 
nature and the temptations of the preſent ſtate, and 
willingly makes all the allowances poſſible; and, though 
he dare not call evil good, cannot but judge according 
to the rule of the ſcripture, yet he will conceal the in- 
firmities of men as much as he can, will not ſpeak of 
them without juſt cauſe, much leſs will he aggravate 
the caſe, or boaſt himſelf over them. 


God and truth, unwearied in ſervice, inflexible in dan- 
ger, when duty called he was not to be reſtrained either 
by the threats of enemies, the ſolicitations of friends, 
expoſed ; he cheariully endured hunger and thirſt, 


counted not his life dear, ſo that he might fultil the 


| great purpoſes of the miniſtry which he had received of 


the Lord. But at the ſame time, in all his intercourte 
with men, he was gentle, mild and compaſhonate; he ſtu- 
died the eee 

neſs of all about him; when he might command he uſed 
entreaties, when he met with hard and injurious treat- 
ment he bore 1t patient!y, 
requited it with kindneſs. 


Maſter. - ES : 


an inferior degree) will be found in all the faithful 


glorious in the eyes of ſinners is the great ſtudy of their 


proclaim it without diſgviſe or alteration, and ſhun not 
to declare the whole counſel of God, ſo far as they are 
themſelves acquainted with it; they contend earneſtly 
for the faith once delivered to the ſaints, and are deſi- 


8 and falli- 


purity ; the knowledge of their own weaknei 
and though they dare not lay, or allow, any other foun- 


knowing that the kingdom of God does not eonſiſt in 


a party-{pirit, and, if their labours are confined to 


are not limited within ſuch narrow bounds, but extend 


or popular applauſe or filthy lucre, but from a con- 
ſtraining ſenſe of the love of Jeſus, and a juſt regard to 


conducted and modelled by the example and precepts 
of their Lord, their deſire is not to deſtroy, but to ſave; 
and they with their greateſt enemies a participation in 


labours, and given them acceptance and ſucceſs beyond 


attending their beſt endeavours, of the weak influence 
the truths they preach to others have upon their own 
hearts, that their ſufficiency of every kind is of God, 
and not of themſelves, and therefore they ſit down, 
aſhamed, as unprofitable ſervants, and can rejoice or 


a glory 
N 
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Such was the 
zeal of our apoſtle: bold and intrepid in the cauſe of 


or the proſpect of any hardſhips to which he might be 


watching and wearineis, poverty and contempt, and 


accommodated himſelf to the weak 


and, if opportunity offered, 

Thus as he had drunk of 
the ſpirit, ſo he walked in the ſteps of his Lord and 
Such was our apoſtle, and the ſame ſpirit (though in 


miniſters of the Lord Jeſus : they love his name; it is 
the pleaſing theme of their miniſtry, and to render it 


lives; for his fake, they love all who love him, and are 


their willing ſervants to promote the comfort and edi- 
fication of their ſouls ; they love his goſpel, faithfully 


rous to preferve and maintain the truth, in its power and 
bility makes them tender to the weakneſſes of others, 
dation than that which God has laid in Zion, yet, 


meats and drinks, but in righteouſneſs, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghoſt, they guard againſt the influence of 


Chriſtians of one denomination, their love and prayers 
| to all who love and ſerve their Maſter ; they have en- 


tered upon the miniſtry, not for low and ſordid ends, 


the worth and danger of immortal fouls ; their zeal is 


theirchoiceſt bleſſings; in the ſiihject- matter and theman= _ *- . 
ner of their preaching, they ſhew that they ſeek not to 

be men-pleaſers, but to commend the truth to every . 
man's conſcience in the fight of God, and when they * 
have done their utmoſt, and when God has blefied their 


their hopes, they are conſcious of the defects and evils. 


1 wa" n 
an, * 
F o 
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glory in nothing, but in Him who came intd the world 
to fave the chief of fIinners WE, 
It might be expected that a ſpirit and conduct, thus 
uniformly benevolent and diſintereſted, and witneſſed 
to, in a greater or leſs degree, by the good effect of their 
miniſtry and example amongſt their hearers, would ſe- 
cure them the good-will of mankind, and entitle them 
to peace, if not to reſpect; but, on the contrary, theſe 
are the very people who are repreſented as deceivers of 
ſouls, and diſturbers of ſociety; they are not permitted 


to live in ſome places, and it is owing to a concurrence 
of favourable circumſtances, if they are permitted to 


ſpeak in any; the eyes of many are upon them, watch- 
ing for their halting ; their infirmities are aggravated, 
their expreſſions wrefted, their endeavours counterac- 
ted, and their perſons . deſpiſed. The deſign of our 
 tiſfory is to ſhew, in the courſe of every period of the 
church, that thoſe who have approached neareſt to the 
character we have attempted to 4 

always met with ſuch treatment; and from his declara- 
tion, that all who live godly in Jeſus Chriſt ſhall ſuf- 


fer perſecution, we may expect it will always be ſo, 


while human nature and the ſtate of the world remain 
as they are. However, it may be a confolation to 
thoſe who ſuffer for righteouſneſs- ſake, to reflect, that 
the apoſtles were treated thus before them, particularly 
Paul, who, as he laboured, ſo he ſuffered more abun- 
_dantly than the reft ; his perſon was treated with con- 


tempt and deſpite, his character traduced, his doctrine | 


miſrepreſented, and though his natural and acquired 
abilities were great, and he {poke with power and the 


demonſtration of the ſpirit, yet he was eſteemed the | 
_ filth and off-ſcouring of all things, a babler and a mad- | 


man. 


are placed in the canon of the New Teſtament. The 
following is a table of the order, and year, in which 
each Epiſtle was written. 5 | 


1. Tim. 


: T1 Ai. 40. Rom. An. 54. Tit. { An. 63. 
. Epheſ. ONS 
ea,, 0 | Ss „ 

35 J. Cor. An. 53. Colol \ An. 59. 2 Tim. An. 64. 


2. Cor. 


5 


The order, in which they ſtand in the canon, ſcems to 
have been choſen with reſpect to the churches or per- 
ſons to whom they were written. Thus thoſe 8 
which were written to churches, or collective bodies of 
chriſtians, are placed before thoſe which were written 
to particular perſons or individuals. Each of thele 
diviſions likewiſe are ranged according to the dignity 
or pre-eminence of the cities or perſons to whom they 
were {ent. Thus the Eyiſle to the Romans ſtands firſt on 
account of the ſuperior dignity and grandeur of the city 
of Rome. ieee ieee 
The ſtile of St Paul's Epiſtles is ſimple and unadorn- 
ed; but majeſtic, and ſometimes eloquent. Eutſebius 
ſays, that he excels all the apoſtles in the choice and 
force of his expreſſions ; and Epiphanius compares him 
to a {kilful archer, who always hits the mark by cloth- 
ing his ſentiments in the propereſt language. That the 
writings of this apoſtle are in ſome places obſcure, and 
hard to be underſtood, is confeſſed by Peter himſelf, his 
contemporary. This is chiefly true with reſpect to the 


Hebr. 


and intelligible. | 
We ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account of each epiſtle. 


elineate from Paul, have 


I. The Epiſtlo to the Romans, That St Paul was the 


The Epiſtles of St Paul, which are in number four- | 
teen, were not written in the lame order, in which they 


| 


30 


author of this epiſtle, and conſequently 


pealed to in proof of the chriſtian doctrine. This gaw m1 
the Jews a great anthority among the Gentile converts, te 


| tween Jew and Gentile. This he does ſeveral ways, f 


believed, as well uncircumciſed as circumciſed. 


wy left 
under the law, but faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 


: | {elf known to them by the legible characters of h oh 
doctrinal and diſcourſive parts of them; for the prac- 
tical directions, with which they abound, are very plain 


APO 


y that it ts cave. Jed tl 
| tion and title. 2 Bon, 
From the uſual ſalutation at the end of the epiſtle, com he! 


nical, appears, 1. From the inſcrip 


pared with 2 Theſſ. iii. 17. 3. From the ſtile and mat and 
ter of it, which are of a piece with the reſt of Paul' wy 
writings; and 4. From the conſent and tradition of th 
univerſal church. | & 
It was written to certain chriſtian converts living a 
Rome. As bufineſs had brought thither many chrif $ 
tians out of the other provinces, they had laid the fou 
dations of a church in that capital of the Roman empire. 
There were at that time likewiſe many Jews at Rome 
who inhabited on the other tide of the 'Fyber. |} 
In order to a thorough underſtanding of this anc 
{ome other of Paul's epiſtles, it may not be amits td 
premiſe, that the birth, life, death, reſurrection, and 
aſcenfion of Jeſus Chriſt were events which came to 
paſs within the confines of Judea, and that the Jews] 
were the depofitaries of thoſe writings, which were ap. '# 


nor did they fail to make uſe of this advantage fever: Hf th 
ways, to the diſturbance of the Gentiles that embrace himſ 
chriftianity. Thoſe of them, who received the goſpel Mite 7 
continued nevertheleſs devoted to the law of Moles, ant Men 
their antient rites, and contended that they were necet Put 2 
ſary to be obſerved, even by chriſtians. This gave ne rm 
ſmall trouble to the newly-converted Gentiles, and wa th 


a great prejudice to the goſpel. We find this com W 


that now, under the goſpel, there is no difference be- & 
I. By ſhewing, that the Jews and Gentiles being equally and 
ſinful, the former could have no title, on account of i. 12 
their having the law and the promiſes, to exclude the M. I 
latter from being the people of God under the goſpel, ap 
2. That Abraham was the common father of all tha na 


( 
3. Tha and 
God had purpoled from the beginning to take the Gem that 
tiles to be his people under the Meſſiah, in the room d He a 


| the Jews, who had rejected him. 4. That the Jew byutic 
| | had no reaſon to complain of being rejected, ſince the; IV 
| had been warned of it, and might find 


it threatned iu . 


their antient prophets. EE. — 
But, beſides the aſſurance he gives the Roman chriß He 
tians, that they were the people of God, without cir. 


cumciſion or other obſervances of the Jews, which » Mol 
the main drift of this epiſtle; he has woven into hi P. 
diſcourſe the chief doctrines of chriſtianity, and give: Wer: 


them a comprehenſive view of the diſpenſations of pro h 
| vidence, from firſt to laſt, in reference to eternal life WF tt 


He repreſents to them, that by Adam's tranſgreſſion ſi O 
entered into the world, and death by fin; that bie 


Moſes God gave the children of Iſrael a Law, which Hale 


they obeyed, they ſhould recover that immortal life in 
which had been loſt by Adam's tranſgreffion : that thi h 
Law, through the weakneſs of human nature, haha 
failed of attaining the great end for which it was given 
that therefore there was no w to thoſe, that wer 


a As to the Gev 
tile world, he tells them, that, though God made him 8 


This was the ftate of the Iſraelites. 


being and power, viſible in the works of the creation 
yet they gloriſied him not, nor worſhipped the on * 
only and true God, but revolted from him, and wor M 
ſhipped ſtocks and ſtones ; that therefore God had cal He 
them off, and given them up to vile affections, g's Pe 

1 99 


* em to all ſorts of vices; that God, by ſending his 
2 e afforded them, together with the 5 
m. the means of being juſtified by faith in Jeſus Chriſt ; ] 


at. 4 ly. that, though juſtification unto eternal life 
| ö hy by grace, ae n faith in Jeſus Chriſt, yet was 
h their duty to endeavour after righteouſneſs, and to 
hey the precepts of the goſpel. 9 Py 
2 ereral exhortations, ſuited to the ſtate the chriſtians 
Rome were then in, make up the latter part of this 
anne. 5 
G II. Eyiſtle (The firt) to the Corinthians, The church 
ae the Corinthian chriſtians had been planted by Paul 


imſelf; who wrote this epiſtle to them between two 
nd three years after he had left them. Corinth was 

rich trading town, and the inhabitants Greeks, a 
People of ck arts and inquiſitive, but naturally vain 
And conceited of themſelves. During the abſence of 
Paul, there had got in among them a new inſtructor, 
ew by nation, who had raiſed a faction againſt the 
apoſtle. The main deſign therefore of this epiſtle is, 
to ſupport his own N and credit with that part 
f the church, which ſtill adhered to him; to vindicate 
himſelf from the aſperſions and calumnies of the oppo- 
>! Me party; to leflen the credit of the chief and leading 
ine men in it; and by this means break the faction, and 
put an end to the fchiſm. This is the whole ſubject 
from ch. i. to the end of ch. x. The remaining part 
this epiſtle is ſpent in anſwering ſome queſtions they 
d propoſed to him (concerning matrimony, things 


Ws 28 
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I. 


hil, Offered in ſacrifice to idols, &c.) and in reſolving ſome | 


doubts; not without a mixture, on all occaſions, of 


am., Teflections on his oppoſers, and exhortations to union. | 


ro- III. Epiſtie ¶ The ſecond) to the Corinthians, St Paul, 


Having received an account, by Titus, of the ſucceſs of 
is former epiſtle, and the repentance and ſubmiſſion 
of the Corinthian chriſtians, takes courage in this; 
| peaks of himſelf more freely; and deals more roundly 
And ſharply with his oppoſers; as may be ſeen, clap. 
* ws i : | 

the M. 11—10. xi. 1 1. and xii. 15. The main drift of the 
pc}, Apoſtle in this, is the ſame as in the former epiſtle; 
ha namely, to take off the people from their new leader, 
ha and to put an end to the faction and diſorder, which 
;en- that falle apoitte had cauſcd in the church of Corinth. 
nc He alto, in this epiſtle, exhorts them to a liberal contri- 
em bttion to the poor faints at Jeruſalem. | 


he IV. Epiſtle to the Galatians, The deſign and ſubject of 
din 41s epiſtle is much the ſame with that of the Epiſtle to 


he Romans, but treated in ſoinewhat a different man- 


1 * 
* 


tri. Her. The buſineſs of it is to diſſuade the Galatians 
cin From bringing themſelves under the bondage of the 
„ . ne nia 


5 h Faul himſelf had p | 
ive: therefore, having before inſtructed them in the chriſtian 
life the golpel at large, as he does in that to the Romans, 


n 110 were converted by others. It is obſervable like- 
t bi ile, that he deals more roundly with his diſciples the | 


ch ialatians, than he does with the Romans, to whom, 
lift ing a ſtranger, he writes not in ſo familiar a ſtile, nor, 
- (hi ! 
123M a maſter, as he does to the Galatians. | 
ver Wome diſorders, which had crept into the churches of 
wer Malatia, occafioned the writing this epiſtle. For ſome 
lots for the Jewiſh. conſtitution had very near per- 


Gel 


31 


12. ii. 14. vi. 10. x. I. Xiii. 10. ii. 17. iv. 2. v. 12. 


lanted the churches of Galatia, and 


h, he does not, in this epiſtle, lay down the doctrines 


his reproofs and exhortations, uſes ſo much the tone 


TEE 1 . . * - | 
Mced them out of their chriſtian liberty, and made 


. W 


] 


V. Epiſtle to the Fphe 
the chriſtians of Epheſus d, firm in the faith (by which 


AT: 5 
ans. Paul being informed, that 
he means their confidence of their title to the privi- 
leges and benefits of the goſpel, without ſubmiſhon ta 
the law) he writes this epiſtle to them, in which he 
congratulates their ſteadineſs and perſeverance, anc 
prays, that they may be enlightened, fo as to be able 
to ſee the mighty things done for them, and the im 
menſe advantages they received by the goſpel. 

This epiſtle is not written in the formal way of rea- 
ſoning and argumentation, but is all, as it were, in a 


rapture, and in a ſtile far above the plain didackical 


way. The apoſtle pretends not to teach them any 
thing, but couches all he would inſtil into their minds 
in prayers and thankſgivings ; which affording a greater 
liberty and flight to his thoughts, he gives utterance 
to them in noble and ſublime expreſſions. . 
The latter end of this epiſtle, according to Paul's uſual 
method, contains practical directions and exhortations. 
VI. Epiſtle to the Philippians, This epiftle was writ- 
ten much about the ſame time with the foregoing, and 
is a return of the apoſtle's joy and thanks tothe Philip- 
pian chriſtians, who had ſent Epaphroditus to viſit and 
ſalute him in their name, to carry him ſupplies from 


them for his ſupport in his confinement, and to aſſure 


him of their ſteady adherence to the chriſtian faith, 
which he had planted among them. 
This epiſtle is, of all Paul's, the moſt 
full of kind and affectionate expreſſionns 
VII. Ebiſele to the Colo/ſhans, Paul had not planted the 
chriſtian faith, in perſon, at Coloſſe; but was con- 
cerned, nevertheleſs, in the converſion of the Coloſſi- 
ans, by ſending other perſons to them for that purpoſe, 
particularly Epaphras. He wrote, therefore, this Epiſtle 
to them, in which he expreſles his great ſatisfaction at 
their. conſtancy in the faith, and confirms them in it 
againſt thoſe who would perſuade them (as they en- 

deavoured to do all other chriſtian converts) to a ne- 
ceſſity of obſerving the ceremonial law, alſo to arm them 
againſt a mixture of Gentile philoſophy with chriſtian 


pathetic, and 


Principles. „„ = „ 
. VIII. Epiftle CThe firſt) to the Theſſalonians, Paul, 
himſelf, planted the chriſtian faith at Theſſalonica.— 
His delign in this, and the following epiſtle, was the 
ſame, viz. By an carly care, to ſupport and cheriſh 
the 'Thetialonian chriſtians againſt the furious attacks, 
and the falſe and malicious ſuggeſtions of the Jewiſh 
zealots; 1 „ 
; IX. Epifle C The ſecond) to the Theſſalonians, Grotius 
is of opinion, that this epiſtle was written before the 
prececngs becauſe Paul makes mention, in this, of a 
etter he had already written to the "Theſſalonians. It 
is probable, the Theſſalonians might have received a 
| letter counterfeited in the name of Paul, becauſe he ob- 
ſerves to them, that he had ſigned this with his own 
hand, which was the token in every epiltle, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from counterfeits. . . 
X. Epiſtle (The fliſt to Timothy. Timothy, to whom 
this epiſtle was written, had been placed, by Paul, over 
the churches of Ephefus, and the neighbouring pro- 


ſome time before, ſhews, that the Jewiſh zealots ha 
been the principal authors of the irregularities and diſ- 
putes among the Epheſian chriſtians. And, upon com- 
paring the ſubject of that epiſtle with this to Timothy, 
it is natural to conclude, that the faction, which had 


m willing to ſubmit to circumcifion, and all the ritual 
ervances of the Jewiſh church, as neceſſary under 
the golpel, chap. i. 7. ili. g- IV. 9. 10, 21. V. 1, 2, 6, 0, 
. Beſides, their diſſenſions and diſputes about this 
matter had raiſed ver 


him 
F h. 
xt1O0 


wor. W great animoſities among them, 
d cal ep. V. 6, 1 Z—15. he reforming them in theſe two 
hic Points is the main buſineſs of this epiſtle. 


| 3 but little ground at the date of the former, had, 
by this time, made ſuch a progreſs, as to call for a 
vigorous and timely ſuppreſſion. = 
XI. Epi/tle (The ſecond) to Timothy. This epiſtle is 
' univerſally. agreed to have been dated from Rome, 


during the apoſtle's ſecond confinement under Nero, 


of 
it 


and not long before his martyrdom. The ſubſtance 


vinces. The. epiſtle to this very church of Epheſus, 
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biſhop in the ifland of Crete, where he himſelf had 


liſhment of the ceremonial and ritual law. 

which, he undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the ſuperior excel- 

lency of Chriſt's perſon above that of Mofes ; ſecondly, 

the 1 of Chriſt's prieſthood above the Leviti- 
tt 


APO | 
it is dearly of a piece with the firſt, the prevailing | 
errors above-mentioned calling for yet freth advice and 
encouragement to Timothy, who was ſent to ſuppreſs 
them. 3 | 855 


XII. Epi/le to Titus. St Paul had conſtituted Titus 


preached the goſpel. The occaſion of the apoſtle's 
writing this epiſtle to him was much the fame with thoſe 
to Timothy. The naturally bad diſpoſition of the 
Cretans was improved and made worſe by the Jewiſh 
zealots, abounding in that iſland : againſt whoſe igno- 
rant and malicious prejudices the apoſtle levels all the, 


characters he gives of a good biſhop, or church-gover- | 
nor, and the ſeveral directions for the conduct of per- 


ſons of both ſexes, according to their reſpective ages, 
ſtations, and degrees. TT 
XIII. Epiſele to Philemon. This epiſtle is written to a 


private perſon, and upon a private occaſion. Oneſi- 
mus, a ſervant to Philemon, the Coloflian, one of | 
Paul's converts, had robbed, and ran away from his 


maſter. Paul, accidentally meeting with him at Rome, 


converted him to the chriſtian faith, and ſent him 


back to his maſter, with this letter of reconciliation. 
XIV. Epiſele to the Hebrews, The Hebrews to whom 
this epiſtle was addrefled, were the believing Jews of 


_ Paleſtine, wich whom Paul held a couſtant intimacy and 


correſpondence. The deſign of it was to convince 
them, and, by their means, all the Jewiſh converts, 
Wherefoever diſperſed, of the inſuſhelency and abo- 


cal; thirdly, the mere figurative nature, and utter in- 
ſufficiency, of the legal ceremonies and ſacrifices; and 


fourthly, that to forſake the Moſaical law was not, as | 
the Jews boldly aflerted, to apoſtatize from God, but 


was their indiſpenſible duty and obligation. Theſe 


particulars are intermixed with proper inferences and 
exhortations, all tending to ſhew the Jewiſh chriſtians | 
the unreaſonableneſs, folly, and danger of relapſing 
into Judaiſm. %%% CO Ten 


The moſt probable reaſon, why the apoſtle did not 


_ prehx his name to this epiſtle, ſeems to be, that he 


might give the leſs offence to the infidel Jews of that 
country, who were enraged at him as a preacher to the 


Gentiles; or that, having acknowledged himſelf to be 


an aps/tle of the circumciſian, he might, by concealing 
his name, give the leſs diſguſt to ſuch Jewiſh chriſtians 


as were not fully weaned from their prejudices in that | 


Weer.. | 


This epiſtle was placed among the canonical writings 
of Paul, in the canon of the council of Laodicea, and 
in all the other catalogues of the canonical books of the 


Greek church. As to the Latin church, St Jerom in- 
forms us it was not commonly received by many. The 


Arians rejected it, becauſe it furniſhed arguments againſt 


their renets, and for the fame reaſon the Catholics de- 


fended it. Ir, fine, there were no doubts ſtarted concern- 


ing it till the IIId century, and thoſe doubts ceaſed in 


F. Simon has a remarkable 12 155 in relation to this 


epiſtle. “ The book (ſays he) where the moſt of that 
ſort of citations are 8 (viz, Of the ſenſe, and not the 
wery words of ſcripture) is the epiſtle of Paul to the He- 
brews, where we find nothing elſe but paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament, explained in a manner that is altogether 
allegorical, and foreign to the letter ; which has given 
an occaſion to ſome writers to ſuſpect, that Paul was 
not the author. But it ſeems on the contrary, that, if 


vue refie& upon the Phariſees method in their expound- 


ing ſcripture, it cannot be attributed to any other than 
to that holy apoſtle ; who, having ſtudied at Jeruſalem 


P 
in his own antient authors, he, having peruſed it, free) And 


In order to | 


1 
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under the Dr Gamaliel, did penetrate into all the moſcuret 
refined points of their ſecret and myſtical interpretation jor! 
of the Bible. And indeed, after I had recommende/® = 


the reading of this epiſtle to a Jew, who was well rea e 


* 
>4 # 
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declared, that it muſt needs have been written by ſom, PA 
| Mekubal (man of tradition) of his own nation. And h 
was ſo far from telling me, that Paul had wreſted th 
true ſenſe of ſcripture with his allegories at pleaſur$ 
that he extolled his profound {kill in the ſublime ſeniZ 
of the Bible, and always returned to his great Mexuba 
of whom he never ſpake but with admiration.” 1 


ST PETER. — This apoſtle was born at Bethiſaida, 
town fituated upon the banks of the ſea of Galiled 
He was originally called Simon, or Simeon, to which ou 
Saviour, after his converſion, added the name of Ce 
Phas, which, in the vulgar language of the Jews, ſig 
nified a Stone or Roc: from thence it was derived int 
the Greek (Petrus) which is of the ſame import. OugS ; 
Lord probably intended to denote thereby the con 
ſtancy and firmneſs of his faith, and his activity wi 
building up the church. _ RR 
Peter was a fiſherman by trade, and brother to Au 
drew, who firſt brought him to our Saviour. He be 
came a diſciple and follower of Chrift, upon ſeeing ti 
miracle of the great dranght of fiſhes, and was one 03% 
| his moſt immediate companions. He is by the antienizg 


— 


pronounced h*m bleed. But it does not appear tha. * 
our Saviour gave any perſonal prerogative to Peter, a, 
univerſal Paſtor and Head of the Church. He is fit 
placed among the apoſtles, becauſe, as moſt think, b 
was firſt called. If he is ftiled a Rock, all the apoſtle 
are equally ſtiled Foundations; and the power of the 4% 
is promiſed to the reſt of the apoſtles, as well ast“ 
This apoſtle became a great example of human frail R 
ty, in his behaviour upon the approach of our Sav 
our's ſufferings. It is well known, that, for fear at 
being involved in the puniſhment, with which his M. ay 
ter was threatened, he diſclaimed all knowledge of hin ane 
and denied him thrice. But he ſoon recovered fcor the 
his fall, and endeavoured by penitential tears to wal a 
away his-pullt.: 5 % Q I 
Peter's firſt miſſion, after our Saviour's aſcenſion. Fe 
was to thoſe chriſtians Philip the deacon had convert 
in Samaria ; where he conferred on them the gift t 
| the Holy Ghoſt, and ſeverely rebuked Simon Magu Ad 
for imagining the gift of God could be purchaſed Witt 
money. Some time after, he had a ſpecial viſion fron i 
heaven, by which the divine goodneſs removed tho 
prejudices of his education, which the Jews had enter 
rained againſt the Gentiles. In the diſpute between th 
Jewiſh and Gentile converts, he declared God's accept 
tance of the Gentiles, and that the yoke of the Jewill 
rites ought not to be laid upon them. Yet afterwarfe 
he diſſembled his chriſtian liberty, and thereby con 
frmedthe judaizing chriſtians in their errors; for which 
he ſtands juſtly rebuked by Paul. Being impriſoned lk 
Herod, he was miraculoully delivered by an angel, wi 
knocked off his chains, and conducted him to a pla 
of ſafety. V 1 
Peter afterwards preached at Antioch, and was th a 
firſt biſhop of that place. He likewiſe preached th ef 
goſpel to the Jews, diſperſed in Pontus, Galatia, Cap tc 
adocia, and Aſia. Towards the latter end of his lit gy 
e went to Rome, about the ſecond year of the Em do 
peror Claudius, where he laboured in ellabliſhing chrifl i 
anity, chiefly among the Jews, being the apoſtle of th 
circumciſion. Here he ſet himſelf to expoſe the impot *! 
DR | tur 


. > 


4 


. | 

8 of Simon Magus, which he did ſucceſsfully, by 
5 oifipres. of Himſelf thats wonders that Simon falſely boaſt- 
ion f. Particularly, he raiſed to life a kinſman of the 
dels. eror; which the magician had attempted in vain: 
read . when Simon Magus, to recover his reputation, 
eeh ended to ily up to heaven ftom the hill of the capi- 
Jule by the Prayers of Peter, his artificial wings failed 
ny , and falling he was ſo bruiſed, that in a ſhort time 


W eq ſuffered martyrdom about the year of Chriſt 
eng 


under the Emperor Nero, whom he had provoked 
ba nis ſucceſs againſt Simon Magus, and by his redu- 
Ig many diſſolute women to a ſober and virtuous 
and it was probably in that perſecution, when the 
la, Nperor burnt Rome, and charged the chriſtians with 
lilechz * guilt and puniſhment of it. He was crucified with 
Ks head downwards. . F | 
Ihe two canonical books of the New Teſtament, | 
Written by the apoſile .Peter, are addreſſed to thole 
Jewiſh converts, who were ſcattered throughout Pontus, 
alatia, &c. not only upon the perſecution raiſed at 
con feruſalem, but upon former diſperſions of the Jews 
Y Ito thoſe places, on ſeveral other occaſions. s 4 
The Fir? Epiſtle of Peter is principally deſigned to 
ehmfort and confirm them under thoſe fiery trials and 
- > manifold temptations, they were then ſubject to; and 
g tle, 0 direct and inſtruct them how to behave in the ſeve- 


> 
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wargerms, ſuch awful circumſtances, that in the deſcrip- 
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Fr PHILIP.—This Apoſtle was a native of Bethſaida, 
as th 3fiGalilee, and probably a ſiſherman, the general trade 
:d tl offthat place. He had the honour of being firſt called 
, Cap be a diſciple of our bleſſed Saviour. It was to Philip 
1s Jul or Saviour propoſed that queſtion, what they ſhould 
e En d@to procure ſo much bread as would feed the vaſt 
chriſt multitude that followed him ? It was to him the Gen- 


Po 


E f 


„ Oe” | 

tile proſelytes addreſſed themſelves, when deſirous to 

tee Jeſus. And it was with Philip our Lord had that 

diſcourſe concerning himlelf before the laſt ſupper. _ 

_ The Upper Aſia fell to this apoſtle's lot, where he 
took great pains in planting the goſpel, and by his 
preaching and miracles made many converts. In the 
latter end of his life, he came to Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
a city very much addicted to idolatry, and particularly 
to' the worſhip of a ſerpent or dragon of prodigious 
bigneſs. Philip, by his prayers, procured the death, 


or at leaſt the diſappearing of this monſter, and con- 
vinced its worſhippers of the abſurdity of paying di- 
vine honours to ſuch odious creatures. 
trates, enraged at Philip's ſucceſs, impriſoned him, and 


ut the magiſ- 


ordered bim to be ſeverely ſcourged, and then put to 
death; which, ſome ſay, was by crucifixion ; others, by 


| hanging him up againſt a pillar. ras 
Philip is generally reckoned among the married 


apoſtles; and it ſaid, he had three daughters, two. 
whereof perſevered in their virginity, and died at Hie- 


at Epheſus, He left behind him no writings. The 
goſpel, under his name, was forged by the Gnoſtics, 
tO countenance their bad principles, and worle 
Praclices. ET 


ST SIMON. This Apoſtle was firnamed the Canaan- 
ite, which ſome derive from Cana a town of Galilee 
but others, with more probability, from a Hebrew 


| word, which heniftes zealous : for Luke èxpreſsly calls 
} him Simon Zelotes or the Zealot. This name was given 
| hin, either to denote the warmth of his temper, and 
; [the earneſtneſs of his zeal for the chriſtian faith; or be- 


cauſe, before his converſion, he was of the ſect of the 
Zealots. : : . e 


other apoſtles at Jeruſalem, till the feaſt of Pentecoſt, 
and the defcent of the Holy Ghoſt. Upon the diſ- 


perlton of the apoſtles to preach the goſpel, it is ſaid 


he went into Fgvypt, Cyrene, and Africa, and from 
thence into Libya and Mauritania, to plant the chriſtian 


faith. He is ſaid alſo to have palied into Britain, 
where, after Eaving converted many perions, and ſuf- 


tered much perſecution, he was crucihed by the infi- 


of Perſia : but there is no mention of any ſuch city in 
hiſtory, 5 „ = 

Io of this apoſtle's grand-children bore evidence 
to the truth of chriſtianity before the Emperor Dami- 


{ſummoned them before him, as ſome of the remains of 


| the poſterity of David, and of thoſe who were related 


| to Chriſt, Being interrogated concerning their family, 


to be of the race of David; but that they were very 


poor, and lived by huſbandry, as was manifeſt by the 
hardneſs of their hands; and that, as to the Meſſiah, 
though he was a king, yet it was in heaven, and not 
on earth, where his kingdom thould not appear till the 


meanneſs, and dimified them without any ſevere utfage. 
97 THOMAS: — This apoſtle was likewiſe called 
Twin, as Thomas does alſo in the Hebrew. The 


evangelical hiſtory takes no particular notice either of 
his country or kindred. That he was a Jew is very cer- 


turning into Judea, Jeſt the Jews thould ſtone him, 
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rapolis ; the third, having led a very ſpicitual life, died 


Aſter our Lord's paſſion, Simon continued with the 


dels, and there buried. Some of the martyrologies ſay, 
| the idolatrous prieſts put him to death at Suanir, a city 


tian, who, being jealous of any rival in the empire, 


end of the world. Domitian deſpiſed their poverty and 
Didymus, which, in the Greek language, ſignifies a - 


tain ; and probably a Galilean. His readineſs to ad- 
here to. our Saviour appears from hence, that, chen 
the reſt of the apoſtles diſſuaded their Maiter from re- 
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the goſpel, upon ſuch aſſurances of the truth of things, 


he did not fee them with his own eyes. 


the glad tidings of ſalvation to the Medes, Perſians, 


AE marquis was committed to the caſtle of Edin- 


form, of high treaſon; and, producing an indictment, 


defences, conliſted of fourteen articles, wherein a heap 
of flander, perverſion of matters of fact, and miſrepre- 


caſtle of Dunharton to ſurrender to him. 
called, or ordered to be called, the convention of eſtates 
1643, and entered into the ſolemn league and covenant | 


gentlemen. 7. ) re dil 
300. Mac Donalds and MacCouls, in cold blood, and 


pretended to be due for the arrears of the army trea- 


the engagement in 1648 for relieving his majeſty; 


- 


7 ©) 


RA 1 
might coſt their lives. This apoſtle, not having been 
preſent at our Saviour's firſt appearance to his diſciples 
after his reſurrection, was not ſatisſied to the truth of 
this miracle from the report of the other apoſtles, but 
required the teſtimony of his own ſenſes. This evidence 


was afforded him in a ſecond interview between our Sa- | 
viour and his diſciples, when Thomas acknowledged | 
his conviction, and declared 


Jeſus to be his Lord and 
his God. Our Saviour commended this profeſſion of 
Thomas's faith, upon the teſtimony of his ſenſes ; but 
at the ſame time declared, that it was a more noble and 
commendable ac of faith to acquicſce in a rational evi- 
dence, and to entertain the doctrines and relations of 


as are ſufficient to ſatisfy a wiſe and-ſober man, though 


Ihe province allotted to Thomas, for the exerciſe of 
his apoſtalical office, was Partliia. He alſo publithed 


his death; and one day, when Thomas was at his 5. 106 
him through with a lance. 


| aſter it was tranſlated to Edefla, yet the chriſtians Ml 


| rule and a ſquare; which is founded upon his life write 
by Abdias, who tells us, that this ſaint undertook Þ 
build a magnificent palace for Gondofar king of th 


Carmanians, Hyreanians, and Bactrians. Aﬀterwards | 


The MaxTysDou of lie MARQUIS of ARGYLL, i 1662. 


* burgh the 20th of December, 1601. 


brought to the bar of the houte, where Sir John Flet- 
cher, the king's advocate, accuſed him, in common 


craved that it might be read. The marquis himſelf 
begged liberty to tpeak before that was done ; but the 


tion he had to preſent, yet that was too great a favour 
i | — 
Ihe indickment, which was more months in form- 
ing than Argyll had days allowed at firſt to bring in his 


fentations, are collected together againſt this good and 
great man. 1. That he role in arms againſt the king's 
x00d ſubjects, the anti-covenanters; and fail to Mr 
3 65 Stuart, that it was the opinion of many divines 
that kings might be depoſed. 2. That he marched 
with an armed force and burnt the houie of Airlie. 3. 
That, in 1640, he beſieged and forced his majeſty,'s 
4. That he 


with England, levied ſubſidies from the tubjeQs, and 


fought againſt his majeſty's forces. 5. That, in 1055, he | 


burned the houſe of Menſtrie. 6. "That, in 1646, he, 
or thoſe under his command, beſieged and took the 
houſes of Towart and Eſcoge, and killed a great many 
7. That he marched to Kintire, and killed 


tranſported 200 men to the uninhabited iſle of Jura, 
where they periſhed by famine. 8. That he went to 
London and agreed to deliver up the king to the Eng- 
liſn army at Newcaſtle, upon the payment of 200,000. 
ſonably raiſed in 1643. 9. That he protcited againſt 
raiſed an army to oppoſe the engagers; met with Olt- 
ver Cromwel ; conſented to a letter wrote to him on the 


6th of October, and to the inftruQions given to Sir 
John Chieſly to the parliament of England; and, in 


On the 13th of February tollowing his lordſhip was 


and Middleton, and gave remiſſion to ſuch as had bed 
in the king's ſervice. 


proclamation of Richard Cromwel ; accepted a corome 
miſſion from the {ſhire of Aberdeen, and fat and vot h 


| that horrid defign. 


ſecching the parliament to intercede for him. 


ment might tranfmit it to the king; but his fibmillil 


May following, figned a warrant for a proclamation 
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he paſſed into India, and ſeveral marks of his preachir 

are ſtill preſerved among thoſe people to this c ay. His 
Having converted many to the faith in India, a lui 

among the reſt the prince of the country, the Brac The 

mans, fearing this would ſpoil their trade, conſpin {| 


F 2 
77 


; N * 
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vate devotions, without the city of Malapour, they! „ 
ſaulted him with darts and ſtones, and one of them 

His body was buried 
his diſciples in a church, which he had cauſed to 
built in the forementioned city: and though ſome yea! 15 


the Faſt conſtantly affirm it to ha 
place of his martyrdom. | 
Thomas is generally repreſented with a carpentel 


ve remained in 1 


* N . 2 * © . . » 11 ( 
Indies, meaning, not an edifice of periſhable materiag., . 
but one eternal in the heavens. e ' hi 

awy 

} againſt the lords Ogilvie and Rea, the marquis deen 
| Huntly, John now earl of Middleton, declaring theft an) 
their wives and families, to be out of the protection Mu 
the kingdom. 10. That he clogged his majeſty's ie 


vitation to the kingdom of Scotland in 1649 wit *H 
many unjuſt limitations; contented to the murder s 
the marquis of Montroſe; corre{ponded with Cromwio We 


2 tha! the | contrived and conſented to the act of the Weſt kirk ane 
houte refuſed his reaſonable deſire, and ordered it to | 1050, and the declaration following upon it. 11. Thie 
be read; and though he entreated them to hear a pett- | 


in 1053 and 1654, he abetted, or joined with, or fu 
5 | NF”. ; 3 I . 
niſhed arms to the uſurper's forces, againſt GlencaiW 


| 12. That he received a preiciM 
from the uſurper of x 2,000). ſterling ; conſented to ti. - 


in his pretended parliament. 13. "That he rebuked 8 


miniſters in Argyll for praying for the king. 14. Tihe 5 


he politively adviſed Cromwel and Ireton, in a con 


Aſter th eindictment was read, the marquis had lea 


rotracted it till the zth of March, when he appear. As 
Fefore the lords of the articles, who ordered him 18M 
mediately to produce his defence; whereupon he ma 
a very moving ſpeech, and gave in a molt affecting pM 
tition, remitting himſelf to the king's mercy, Y b 


Next day, being brought before the parliament, 


was reported from the articles, that he had offered 


ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, with a deſire that the parlighl 
was voted not ſatisfactory, and he was commanded wal 

ive in his defences next day to the lords of the article on 

Vhen he came before thein, and told that his defence 
were not yet ready, he was appointed to give them al 
on Monday, April the gth, otherwite the lords wou, * 
take the whole buſineſs before them, without any 1 


gard to what he ſhould atterwards ſay. On the day aj} 5 


Poing 


"IR 


; ARG. | 
hinpointed, his defences were givenin, Wherein the mar- 
Zuis's management is vindicated from all the falſehoods, 
wealumnics, and miſrepreſentations in the indictment, 
ad The following paper contains the ſubſtance of them. 
1 Wh for my Lord Argyll to The indictment given in 
againſt him by the king 8 advocate. 


on 


e his majeſty left Scotland, were either of a public 
W-:ivate concern. As for the public, he never acted 


* iblics, which were ratihed by their late and preſent 
W'cfiics. As to particular perſons, he was never acceſ- 


1taWWriiament, approved by his majeſty and his royal pre- 
1Wcefors. As for actings, after his majelty left Scot- 
x Wd 1651, the marquis was {till a prifoner on demand, 
f td did never capitulate till Auguſt 1652, being ſur- 
Taped in his houſe lying fick, and that long after the 


ebuties had taken the tender, —and all others in arms 
he power. of the uſurper. © © | 5 
The ſirſt deed is a ſpeech in 1640, - Where it is affirm- 
end that he ſaid, It was the opinion both of divines and 
awycrs that a king might be depoſed.— But it is not 
elevant to infer any crime, though thoſe words had 
is deen ſpoken in the abſtract terms related, no more than 
fanv ſhould ſpeak the tenet of the Sorbonet or canon 


ot oblivion 1041. 


aniwvercd, Theſe houſes were kept out in oppoſition 
t 1641, rege preſente—the king being preſent. 


before the act of oblivion. 


HI to the burning of Menſtrie by his command, he 
02), Ees any ſuch command. Whereas it bears by men 
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1 er et delicta ſilos tenet auctores, 
act of oblivion 1651. And general Baillie had the 


hie mand, whoſe ſervice in that expedition was approv- 


N. che We by commiſſion from the parliament 1044. 
7 


„ 
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iti n parliament 1646. And though he had done this, } 


| number of men after capitulation, it is anſwered, 
Fe mal marquis was not in the country, but in England 
ing et time. To the murdering of 200 men after the 
oY aof Dunavertie, it is anſwered, that David Leſlie 
the command there, and what was done was by a 
nent, Wl of war, and Leſlie's ſervice was approved by the 
rao ment 1048.—That my lord Argyll cauſed 200 per- 
paris be taken from Iſla to Jura, where they periſhed. 
ili is falle; for he knew nothing of the matter, nor 
* * Tk eard of it till he received his indictment. | 
articl3 he giving ap of the king at Newcaſtle, it is anſwer- 
lofon 28 was a parliament deed, and—a voice in parlia- 
them cannot be cenſured. —But the truth is, my Lord 
s wong Vas not in Scotland when the king came to the 
any garmy at Newark - neither did the marquis ever 
day 17 We in that affair; but in the parliament 1647. 


pointg e the proteſt in parliament 1648, calling in the 
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71. deeds alledged to be done, either before, or 


vc hout the approbation of parliament, and general aſ- 


capitulated, and the whole kingdom was—under 


upon the pope's power.—This deed is 1640, the 
„he 24 deed is the fighting the houſe of Airlie. It 


the committee of eſtates, and ſo might be deſtroyed | 
d the ſaid fervice had the approbation of parlia- 


he zd deed is the taking the caſtle of Dunbarton— 
s was done by order of the committee of eſtates, 


s to the calling a convention of eſtates, and going 


to the taking of Towart and Efcoge, and murder- 


= wo 
99 


y to any thing but what is warranted by acts of | 


1 | o * 

- AR - 
proclamation againſt certain families, it is anſwered, that 
there was no proteſt, but a declaration before the vote, 
that the aſſembli ought tobe conſulted anentthe engage- 


libelled, yet it is an act of the committee; and as mat- 
ters went, the army being loſt at Preſton, and the ene- 
my lying on the border, if they had demanded the 
ſtrengths of the kingdom,—it would not have been re- 
tuled. —Belides, he never ſaw Cromwel till 1648, and 
he was called in by the committee, and the marquis did 
what he could to ſtop his career. As to the proclama- 
tions, nothing can be ſaid till they be produced.— 

1o the clogging his majelty's proclamation, murder- 


with Cromwel is falſe.—As to the act of the Weſt-kirk, 


majeſty's happy arrival, until they came to Perth, nor 
did he know of it.—As to the declaration—he adviſed 
the king to go as far as he could ; but would not adviſe 


him, for the world, to ſign the declaration againſt his 


mind—and deſires the duke of Buckingham and the 


earl of Dunfermline's depoſitions may be taken herein, 


and his facred majeſty conſulted as to the truth hereof. 
To the oppoſition to Glencairn and Middleton, when 


appearing for their king, and his joining with the 
Engliſh, It is anſwered, That their commiſſion was 
never intimated to him, — that he ſent to Middleton to 


have a conference, but received no anſwer. As to join- 


ing the Engliſh in their expedition to the hills, he de- 


mies any Joining with them; but being a priſoner, and 


required to be with them, he durſt not refuſe ; and de- 


diers to guard the country, and becauſe they did not op- 


As to the aſbfling at Richard Cromwel's proclama- 


| tion, his receiving a precept of 12,000). ſterling, and 
| Iitting in the parliament of England, it is anſwered, 


Fle was not at all at Richard's proclamation, but by 
Tami ; indeed, he was at Oliver's, but not at Dun- 
barton. 


to come to the Engliſh council, and aſſiſt at the procla- 


any hiſtory, that a people overcome by an enemy, and 


Hy the invader ; or that the ſubject ſhould be pro- 
ecuted for doing what he, being a priſoner, could not 


The 


refuſe, without hazarding life and fortune. 
land gave the marquis, in payment of juſt debts, half 
of the exciſe on wine and ſtrong waters. As for his 
fitting in the parliament of England, after ſo long an 
uſurpation, no prefident can be ſhewn, in a age in 


4 oo? e 4 
To his forbidding to pray for s king, and the reſt 
of the alledged ſpeeches, it is unſwered, They are falſe 
and calumnious. His pariſh miniſter and chaplain did 
always pray for the king in the time libelled, and that 


Ran army, writing to. Cromwel, and cmitting a, 


in the face of the Engliſh. 
| The 


ment. As for the letter, no anſwer can be given till the 
letter be ſeen; and though there was a letter in the terms 


ing Montroſe, carreſponding with Cromwel, and his 
acceſſion to the act of the Weſt-kirk and declaration, it 
is anfwered, That it was the act of the parliament then 
fitting by which the firſt allegation was done, and the 
king acknowledged that to be good ſervice, by admit- 
ting the marquis to places of truſt, and accepting the 
crown from him.—As to Montroſe, he had no acceſſion _ 
| to his death, or the manner of it.—His correſponding 


the marquis was at no committee of the kirk after his 


nicd any kind of acting either by council or deed. As 
for taking pay from the uſurper for a foot company,. —— 
general Monk allowed payment for one hundred fol- 


| poſe the forces in the hills, the general diſcharged pay- 
ment. 5 - „% 


Being Monk's priſoner, he was commanded 
mation, and could not refuſe, without having his life 
and fortune made a prey. No law can make this a 
crime, far leſs treaſon; and it cannot he inſtructed from 


commanded to do outward deeds of ſubjection, were 5 
ever queſtioned by their lawful Price when he hath 


12,0001. is falſely adduced. The parliament of Scot- 


this country, whereby this was made a cri ie, far leſs 
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had of the defences of this worthy peer. 
upwards of thirty different libels were formed againſt 


the conquerors, 


quis was without all warrant of law. 


AR G 


The laſt head: It 18 baſely talſe, and he oppoles there- 


to the marquis's oath given in parliament 1649, and 
leaves it to all to judge how unlikely and improbable it 


is that he would ſpeak any thing contrary to the oath 


that he had ſworn, 


From this information ſome tolerable view may be 
It is ſaid that 


him, for alledged injuries, oppreſſions, and the like; 
but, when they went to prove them, they all came to 


nothing, ſo that, after their moſt diligent fearch, they 
were forced to fix upon his neceſſary compliance with 


the Englith, after Scotland had been obliged to yield to 
Biſhop Buraet ſays, that, in one 
ſpeech, exculing his compliance with Cromwel, he 
ſaid, What could he think of that matter, after a man 


ſo eminent in the law as his majeſty's advocate had ta- 


ken the engagement? This inflamed the other ſo much, 


that he called him an impudent villain, and was not ſo 
much as chid for that barbarous treatment. Lord Ar- 


gy!l gravely ſaid, He had learned, in his aiVlictions, to 


bear reproaches ; and if the parliament faw no caule to 
| . - | | , 92 
condemn him, he was the leſs concerned at the king's 


advocate's railing. 
When he was brought to the bar to receive his fen- 
tence, on the 25th of May, the houſe was very thin; 


forall withdrew, exceptthoie who were reſolved to follow &, all i 
have concealed the Lord's nage but it will not d 
1 am now ordering my a 


the courſe of the times. He put them in mind of the 


practice of Theodoims the emperor, who enacted, that 
the ſeatence of death ſhould not be executed till thirty 
days after it was paſled ; and added, I crave but ten, 
that the king may be acquainted with it. This was re- 


{uſed ; and he was told, that he mult receive the parlia- 


ment's ſentence kneeling, He immediately kneeled, 


and ſaid, I will, in all humility. Then the ſentence 
was pronounced, © That he was found guilty of high 
treaſon, and adjudged to be execute to the death as a 
traitor, his head to be ſevered from his body, at the croſs 


of Edinburgh, upon Monday the 27th inſtant, and af- | 
fixed on the ſame place where the marquis of Mon- 
troſe's head was formerly, and his arms torn before the | 
parliament and at the croſs. Upon this he offered to 


ipeak ; but the trumpers ſounding, he ſtopped till they 


had ended, and then ſaid, “ I had the honour to ſet the 
crown upon the king's head, and now he haſtens me to 


3% 


a better crown than his own.” And direSGing himſelf 
to the commiſſioner and parliament, he ſaid, “ You 


have the indemnity of an earthly king among your 
hands, and have denied me a ſhare in that; but you 


cannot hinder me from the indemnity of the King of 
kings, and ſhortly you mult be before his trabunal.' I 
pray he mete not out ſuch meaſtire to you, as you have 
done to me, when you are called to account for all your 
actings, and this among the reſt.“ 


As for his compliance with Cromwel, it was fo far 

from being treaſonable, that the advocate himſelf, and 
Other lawyers, had actually taken the engagement, and 
many members of this parliament were equally guilty. 


Was it not therefore firange, that a parliament ſhould 
condemn one for a crime of which ſo many of them- 


ſelves were guilty, and that, of all the compliers in 
Scotland, not one was profecuted but this noble peer? 


What law will make compliance with a conqueror, 
for the good and ſafety of the country, after all means 
of defence are taken away, an act of treaton? It is there- 
fore certain that the ſentence paſled againit the mar- 
But it ſeems it 
was neceſſary the foundation of prelacy, and of thoſe 
arbitrary meaſures now on foot, ſhould be laid in blood, 

The marquis, after his ſentence, was ordered to the 
common prifon, where his excellent lady was waiting 


for him. Upon ſecing her, he ſaid, they have given | deavours for him when he was at home, and had 
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| ſaid, * Now let us go, and God go with us.“ 


If 


_—_—_ 


exerciſes of a dying chriſtian, He ſaid to ſome miniſtel 


preciſely at twelve with his friends with the utme 


in a perfect rapture, © I think his kindneſs overcon OE 


| lordſhip.” 


ARG. 


me till Monday to be with you, my dear, therefore le: 


| us make for it. She, embracing him, wept bitterlyggr! 


and ſaid, The Lord will require it, the Lord will requirefier 
it, which drew tears from all in the room. But, be.amy 


ing himſelf compoſed, he ſaid, © Forbear, torbear, trum 


[ pity them; they know not what they are doingwli 
They may ſhut me in where they pleaſe, but they canndolt 
ſhut out God form me. For for my own part, I anths 
as well content to be here as in the caſtle, and as content i 
the caſtle as in the tower of London, and as content ther 
as when at liberty; and I hope to be as content up 
the ſcaffold as any of them all, &e. ar 
He ſpent all his ſhort time, till Monday, with th: 
greateſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs, and in the propd 


who were permitted to attend them, © That ſhorth 
they would envy him who has got before them; anl 
added, mind that I tell you, my ſkill fails me, if yt 
who are miniſters will not either ſuffer much, or f 


9 


airs, and God is ſealing u 
charter toa better inheritance, and juſt now ſayingto me ® 


Bi Son, be of good cheer, thy ſins are forgiven thee," ** 


Some time before he went to the place of executio 5 
he wrote a moſt loving letter to the king, and dium 


chearfulneſs, and then retired a little in ſecret. Up 
his opening the door, the Rev. Mr Hutchinſon fi 
What cheer, my lord! He anſwered, © Good che 


ſir ; the Lord hath again confirmed, and ſaid to r:® 


1 | | ; 12» — 2 
conceal his concern, but all would not do, his tears: if 
down his face; and, coming to Mr Hutchinſon, he {Wa 

g N 


me; but God is good to me, that he lets not out 
much of it here; for he knows I could not bear 
Get me my cloak, and let us go.“ Upon receivig'! 
notice to come down, he called for a glats of wine, 
aſked a bleſſing upon it ſtanding, and in a very ler! 


1 


When he took leave of thoſe in the room who w RE 


* 


So they parted to meet again in a b 
place on the Friday following. The marquis, ate. 
by ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen all in black, moi: 
ed the ſcaſſold with the greateſt ſerenity and gra, 
like one going to his - father's houſe, and ſal} 
all that were upon it. Then Mr Hutchinſon b 
ed. After that his lordſhip delivered a moving and 


* 


— 
* 
o 


tinent ſpeech, with the utmolt compoture, in wh 
among other things, he ſaid, I was real and co! "FF: 
in my deſires to bring the kiug home, and in my- 


co 


let 3 
rlygorreſpondence with the adverſary's army, nor any of 


** 
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ſuffering.” 
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When he had delivered his ſpeech, Mr 


uireem, when his majeſty's was in Scotland; nor had 1 B Hamilton prayed ; after him his lordſhip prayed 


beam eſſion to his late majeſty's horrid and execrable 
ruler, ſhall not ſpeak much to theſe things for 


l 


38 -he{ am condemned, left I feem to condemn others. | h 


in 
ane! well kown, it is only for compliance, which was | h 
 anth@epidemical fault of the nation. I wiſh the Lord to 
at iWon them: 1 ſay no more: — God hath laid engage- 
her its upon Scotland:—we are tied by covenants to re- 
oon and reformation. --'Thoſe that were then unborn 


Ars“ 


he. Wandered, (ſays ay Ha utter ignorance and blindneſs 
co © 

out 5 os 
bear Arth, the churches began to return to the pure foun- 


*CCIV} 


ne, a 


: * 
. oy 


Chr 


* 


he things built, not on the ſand, but on a ſolid rock. 
m_ made haſte to deface the mark of wicked anti- 
u. Mhriſt, and entirely threw off his yoke from me, that I 
my ight be partaker of the lot and liberty of the ſons of 
cer 0 od. And that I might never more ſerve ſo execrable 
ſor M beaſt, 1 took to wife the faithful Dorothy, in obe- 
a LAF&-nce to that divine command, Let him that cannot con- 


WF yet engaged: —And it paſſeth the power of all the 
Wziftrates under heaven to abſolve from the oath of 
d. — Theſe times are either like to be very ſinning or 


rely he that would chuſe the better part, will chuſe 


oy 
'C 


#*meliies at Norwich; and from t! 
hllege at Cambridge. 
ih religion, but became afterwards a Proteſtant. I | 


Mricoully ſtirred up by the illuſtrious the Jord Went- | 
i þ orth, as by that centurion who declared Chriſt to be 


1 he bon of God, I preſently ſaw and acknowledged my 


| co Men detormity, and immediately, through the divine 


=. * | 
1 I marry, This good woman was a great comfort to 


m in bis future exiles and troubles, which not long 


y ſuffering times, and let chriſtians make their choice. 
here is a ſad dilemma in the buſineſs, ſin or ſuffer; and 


Suffolk, near Dunwich. 


cumſtances and encumbered with a large family, by | 
e advice of their then popiſh pricſts, entered young 
le, at twelve years of age, in the convent of Car- 


7F 1ence ſent him to Jeſus 


He was educated in the Ro- 


mind both there | Norwich ] and at Cambridge, hav- 


no tutor or patron ; till, the word of God ſhining | 


Wins of true divinity, In which bright riſing of the New | 
Fruſalem, being not called by any monk or pricſt, but 


1 


odneſs, I was removed from a barren mountain to 
Wc flowry and fertile valley of the goſpel, where I found 


imſelf, and then took his leave of all his friends on 


the ſcaffold ; and having given the executioner an 


andkerchief with ſome money, and ſmall preſents to 
is friends, he went to the inſtrument, called The Mai- 


den, kneeling down moſt cheerfully, and after he had 
prayed a little, he gave the ſignal, whereupon his head” 
was ſevered from his body, and then placed on the 
| weſt-end of the tolbooth, as a monument of the par- 
liament's injuſtice and the land's miſery. His N 
was delivered to his friends, and decently interred. 
Thus died the noble marquis of Argyll, the proto-mar- 
tyr ſor religion after the Reſtoration, who was a great 
promoter of and ſupport to the work of Reformation 
during his life, and ſtedfaſt in witneſſing to it at his 


to ſuffer : others that will chuſe to fin, thall not eſcape | death. 2 


Be LiFE of JOHN BALE, Biſhop of Offory in Ircland, an eminen 


OHN BAZ.E was born the twenty-firſt of Novem- cles, (commoniy called the whip with fix ſtrings,) was 
ber, in the year 1495, at Cove, a ſmall village in forced to retire into the Low-countries, where he re- 
| His parents, whoſe | fided ſeven or eight years; during which time he wrote 
names were Henry and Margaret, being in poor | ſeveral pieces, chiefly againit the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, _ 
in the Engliſh language. He was recalled into Eng- 


land by K. Edward VI. and preſented to the living of 
Biſhopftoke, in the county of Southampton. While 
our author lived retired at Biſhopſtoke, about five 
miles from Southampton, (about which time he lived. 


Wincheſter,) the king went to Southampton, where 
Bale waited upon him. His majeſty, who had been in- 
formed that he was dead, was ſurprized to fee him, and, 
the biſhopric of Offory in Ireland being then vacant, 
ſummoned his privy-council, and appointed him, 
(Auguſt 15th, 1552,) to that ſee: Whereupon the 
lords preſent wrote the following letter to our author. 

* To our very lovinge friende Doctour Bale. After 
our hartyetonmendacyons. For as much as the Kinges 
majeſtie is minded in conſideracyon of your learninge, 
Wyſdome, and Other vertuouſe qualityes, to beſtowe 
upon you the biſhopricke of Offorie in Irelande pre- 
lently voyde, we have thought mete both to give you 
knowledge thereof, and therewithall to lete you under- 
itande, that his majeſtie wolde ye made your repayre 
hyther to the courte as toon as conveniently ye may, to 


his highneſſe may at your comyng give ſuch ordre for 


convenient. And thus we bid you hartily farewell. 
From Southampton the 16th daye of Auguſt 1552. 
Your lovinge Mendes, . TWWincheftre, J. Bedford, H. 
Suffolke, W. Northampton, T. Darcy, T. C heine, J. Gate, 
. Cecill. WS; 5 
Our author tells us, in his piece entitled, The 
Vocacyion of John Bale to the biſhopricke of Oſſorie 


ledging his poverty, age, and want of health; but the 


Per il: terwards were permitted to fall upon him. 5 
Hall, His converſion, and publicly preaching againſt the 
_ piſh doctrines, however, greatly expoſed him to the 
andi deutian of the Romiſh clergy ; and he mult have 
1 wh t their keeneſt reſentment, had he not been protected 
1 coo WP ane tamous lord Cromwell, then in high favour 
n my ith Henry VIII. But upon the death of that noble- 
1 ha an, ale, being preſſed with the celebrated ſix arti- 
c | 
It : 


king not admitting this excuſe, Dr Bale went to Lon- 


d on 


: + St 
4 Wremen be} 28% to ag 2s 1 att 
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in great familiarity with the excellent biſhop Ponet of 


the end, that if ye be inclined to embrace this charge, 


the tarthere procedinge with you herin, as ſhall be 


in Irelande, &c.“ that he refuſed this offer at firſt, al- 
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days arrived at Waterford; and from thence went by 


particular friend of our author, was conſecrated arch- 


fecutions from t 


dered five of his domeſtics, who Were making hay in a 


kenny, hearing of it, had not come to his defence with 
an hundred horſemen and three hundred footmen.— 
No rougzt it to be forgotten, that he expended the whole 
_ nearly of his eſcopal revenue in acts of piety and bene- 
ficence. Let no liberality or goodneſs could ftop the 
rage of his popith adverſaries, who were ee 20 

; 


8 


and at the fuccefs which God was pleaſed to give it. 


Romiſh prieſts were conſpiring his death, he with- | 
drew from his ſee, and lay concealed in Dublin. After- 


captain of a Dutc 


our prelate was taken up on ſuſpicion of treaſon. 
acculation was brought againft the biſhop by one Wal- 
ter an Iriſhman, who was pilot of the Dutch ſhip, in 
hopes of coming in for a ſhare of the biſhop's money, 
which was in the captain's hands. When our Author 
was brought to his examination before one of the bai- 
liffs of the town, he deſired the bailiff to aſk Walter, 


(the biſhop) had committed. Walter replied, he had 


| known by this honeſt gentleman ? For I promiſe you 


would have fled into Scotland. 


he had nothing to reply, In the interim, the captain 


* 


BALE 
don about fix weeks after, where every thing relating 
to his election and confirmation were diſpatched in a 
few days, without any manner of charge or expenſe. 
On the 'nineteeath of December, in the ſame year, 
he fet out with his books and other effects, and arrived 
at Briſtol, where he waited tw¾enty-ſix days for a paſ- 
ſage to Treland. On the twenty-firſt of January, he 
ertrbarked, with his wife and one ſervant, and in two 
land to Dublin. On the twenty-ffth of March fol- 
lowing, he was conſecrated at Dublin by the arch- | 
bithop of Dablin, affiſted by the biſhops of Kildair and 
Down ; and at the ſame time Hugh Goodacre, a | 

ithop nl oay 5g He underwent a variety of per- | 


uſed his utmoſt endeavours, in preaching the goſpel of 


Jeſus Chriſt in its purity, to correct the leud practices | thor's epiſcopal ſeal, and two letters fent him frog 
and debaucheries of the prieſts, to aboliſh the mals, and 


to eſtabliſh the uſe of the new book of Common Prayer 


frequently endangered. Once in particular, they mur- 


meadow near his houſe, and would probably have at- 
tempted the ſame upon him, if the governor of Kil- 


'offended at his preaching the doctrines of the goſpe 


At length, the biſhop receiving intimations, that the 


wards, endeavouring to make his eſcape in a ſmall trad- 
ing veſſel in that port, he was taken priſoner by the 

| h man of war, who riſled him of all 
his mony, apparel and effects. This ſhip was drove 
by ſtreſs of weather into St Ives in Cornwall, where 


'The 


how long he had known him, and what treaſon he, 


never heard of, nor ſeen him, till he was brought into 
that ſhip. Then ſaid the bailiff, What treaſon have you 


he looks like an honeft man. Marry, ſaid Walter, he 
(The veſſel in which 


the biſhop embarked in the port of Dublin was bound 


for Scotland.) Why, ſaid the bailiff, know you any 
impediment why he ſhould not have gone into Scot- 
land? If it be treaſon for a man, having buſineſs in 
Scotland, to go thither, it is more than I knew before. 
Walter was fo confounded by what the bailiff ſaid, that 


6 8 1 


his hands, 


e Popith party in Ireland, while he | ſoned the king. With this information, the capta . 


2 


| of Offory. 


| propoſed to carry the biſhop to London ; but at leng yp 


mon gaol, ſometimes to be brought before the magi 


land, with which nation they were not at war. Thi 


and purſer coming in depoſed in favour of, the biſhop} 
alluring the bailift that he was a very honeſt man, any. 
that Walter was a vile fellow, and deſerved no crediq® 
For the captain, our author obſerves, was afraid leſt t 
money he had ſtripped him of ſhould be taken out; 1 


9 
1 
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The biſhop being diſcharged, they 0 fro m thendl 3 | 
and after a paſſage of ſeveral days, the hip arrived 1 | 


Dover road, where the poor biſhop was again put 


danger by a falſe accuſation, One Nlartin, a French , 
man by birth, but an Engliſh pirate, perſuaded u. 

Dutch captain and his crew, that our author had be © 
the principal inſtrument in putting down the maſs; 11 
England, and in keeping the biſhop of Wincheſter, I 5 


Gardiner, ſo long in the tower; and that he had pc 


and purſer went aſhore, carrying with them our a. 
| . | 1110 
Conrad Geſner, and Alexander Aleſius, with comme 


8 


| | dations- from Pellican, Pomeranus, P. MelanQhogi. 
fet forth in England; but all his labours of this kind 

were put a ſtop to by the death of K. Edward, and 
tlie acceſſion of Q. Mary, and himſelf expoted ſo much 
to the rage and tury of the Papiits, that his life was 


Joachimus Camerarius, Matthias Flaccius, and oth . 
learned men, who were deſirous to inform themlelvgs 
in the doctrines and antiquities of the Engliſh churdgs. 


[They had likewiſe taken from him the letter from t Thi 


council, concerning his appointment to the biſhop 


| him. For the epiſcopal ſeal was conſtrued to be a cou 


terfeiting of the king's ſeal, the two letters were here 
cal, and the councils letter a conſpiracy againſt ti 
queen. When the captain returned to the fhip, it wi. 


they reſolved to ſend the purſer and one more, with uy 
metlage to the council in relation to the affair. Hov 
ſtrong remonſtrances to the captain, and his agreeme 
to pay fifty pounds for his ranſom, on his arrival ug; 
He was carried into Zealand, and lodged in ti 
houſe of one of the four owners of the ſhip, who tres i 
ed the biſhop with great civility and kindneſs. He ha 
but twenty- ix days allowed him for railing the mom 
agreed upon for his ranſom, and could not obtain the- 
berty of going abroad to find out his friends. In 51 
mean time he was threatened to be thrown into the con. 3g 


trates, ſometimes to be left to the examination of % 


clergy, at other times to be ſent to London, or elſe- 
be delivered to the queen's ambaſſador at Bruſlels. 
laſt his kind hoſt interpoſed in his behalf, and 'defir'i 
the captain to conſider, how far he had exceeded thi 
limits of his commiſhon, in miſuſing a ſubje& of En 


% 
I 


produced the deſired effect, and the captain was perſu 
ded to take only thirty pounds for the biſhop's ranſon 
as he ſhould be able to pay it, and ſo to diſcharge hin 
From Holland he retired to Baſil in Switzerland, whe 
he continued during the reign of Q. Mary. 
On the acceſſion of Q. Elizabeth, he returned *$ 
England, but not to his bithopric in Ireland, contentin 
himſelf with a prebend of Canterbury, to which he wi 
promoted the fifteenth of January, 1560, and in wii 
city he died in November, 1563, being then in t 
ſixty-eighth year of his age, and was buried in the c 
thedral of that place, ER to wo ers Aon os pn 
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hen OCTOR Barnes, after he came from the univer- | 
ved ſity of Lovain, went to Cambridge, where he 

put ¶eiected prior of the Auguſtine friars. At this time 

rene knowledge of good letters Was ſcarcely entered into 
ed tl univerſity; whereupon Dr Barnes began to read in 
id beg own houſe, Terence, Plautus, and Cicero, ſo that 
maſs nis great pains and induſtry, he cauſed the houſe to 
riſh with learning, and divers began to be eminent 
their {cholarſhip, amongſt whom was Mr Coverdal. 
ier laying this foundation, he began openly to read 


tro his holy word, he turned their unſavoury prob- 
a neſehs, and former truitleſs diſputations, to better ſub- 
Wh. ; about the holy ſcriptures, whereby in a ſhort ſpace 
Ot 


neva ved when he diſputed in the univerſity ſchools. 


Mus by his reading, diſputations, and preaching, he 

ame famous and mighty in the ſcriptures, always 
hop aching againſt biſhops and hypocrites, yet ſaw not 
the renfifinders of idolatry which practiſed, 
ad Mr Bilney, and ſome others converted him wholly 
ſt Fl 0 Chriſt. Then preaching publicly in Cambridge, 


was accuſed of hereſy by two fellows of King's hall. 


2 
5 


This ſtirred up ſome godly and learned men of Pem- 


lengt; Sroke-hall, and other colleges, often to meet together at 


houſe in the town, which, in deriſi 
adverſaries called Germany. 


utho Doctor Barnes 1 
>emeſ 


ival f 


0 N, W as by their 


Wiſed to return an anſwer to them, which accordingly 
did at the next convocation : then did Dr Nottaris 


in th KWove Dr Barnes to make a recantation, which he re- 


tres Aged to do. Thus in Cambridge did this difference 


Te h. r tinue, one preaching againſt another for about a 
mom 

the- ns was ſent down from London, who, for the terror 
In 1. others, arreſted Dr Barnes in the convocation-houlſe, 
&$ 1 ook | 15 „ 5 5 Os 
| Mtending alſo to ſearch for Luther 's books in all then 


-Midies that were ſuſpected to favour his doctrine: but 
r Farman of Queen's college ſent word immediately 


erlu Indance, he was admitted into his chamber, and cauſed 
nſon »# 

e hing 
whei 
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nu Mmuſt make us ridiculum caput amongſt the people? 
e Wall... Se RETRY *. A m 

my urely that ſermon was fitter for a ſtage than a pulpit, 
Wu. Dr Barnes anſwered, that he ſpake nothing but 
1 he truth out of the ſcriptures, according to his con- 
C Cc: In | 


jd the antient fathers, and withal delivering 
heets of writing to corroborate his ſayings. 


— 


of 
x 0 


f ſaid Barnes, that I do, by God's grace, and your 


1 * 
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on Paul's epiſtles ; and that he might advance Chriſt 


made many good divines: the ſame order he alſo 


J 5 adverſaries accuſed him in the regent 
Puſe; and articles being put in againſt him, he pro- 


£3 =p y golden ſhoes, my Lr my pillars. my golden 


imſelf practiſed, till 


Barter of a year; at the end whereof a purſuivant at 
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2, MaRTYRDOM of DOCTOR BARN ES, a learned Diome, in the Reign 
=: f King Henry the Eighth. 


ling, &c. Then the cärdinal ſaid, What fay you, Mr 
doctor? do you not know that I ain Tegattis de latefe? 
and that I have power to difpenſe in all matters of re- 
ligion ? Barnes anſwered, that he knew it: then ſaid 
the cardinal, Will you be ruled by me? &c. Barnes 
anſwered, he would ſick to the holy ſcriptures, accord- 
ing to that ſimple talent that God had Tent him. This 


preſently to the tower; but at the requeſt of two doc- 


Weſtminſter. 


| When he camethither, there were five Stilliard men 
in prone for Lollardy, and for bringing over ſome 


of Luther's books; but as ſoon as they ſaw doctor 


Barnes, they cauſed them to ſtand aſide whilſt they exa- 
mined the doctor, after which they committed him, 


with the Stilliard men, all clofe priſoners to the Fleet. 


Afterwards he was again carried before them, and after 


many threats and ſcorns, they aſked him whether he 
would abjure or burn ? But he being in great agony re- 
ſolved for the preſent rather to burn than abjure : yet 


afterwards by crafty and ſubtile dealing of fome pre- 


tended friends, he was drawn from his ſtedfaſtneſs, and 
ſoner, firſt in the Fleet, afterwards in Auſtin-Friers in 
London, and at laſt they ſent him to Auſtin-Friers in 


burning, which he, having notice of from a friend, 


manorum Pontificum : and his ſupplication to king 
Henry VIII. wherein he gives an account of all the 


bridge, out of which ſermon mine adverſaties gathered 


fered ro preach again the next ſabbath, and to clear 


myſelf : but doctor Ridley, and doctor Preſton (chap- 
lains and kinſmen to the biſhop of London) prevailed 
| with the vice-chancellor to inhibit me, yet eould 1 
never learn any reaſonable cauſe why, but he ſaid, it 
| ſhould be for my profit to hold my peace; with this I 

was ſatisfied till the aforeſaid doors, and one maſter 
| Tyrill; drew up articles againſt me, and preſented them 


to the vice-chancellor, who ſending: for me, aſked me 


what I ſaid to them: I anſwered that they were none of 


mine, only ſome words and ſentences in them I had 


vice-chancellor replied, that I muſt take heed what 


J anſwered, that ſuch witneſſes ſhould be 


ſes true or falſe, I muſt ſuffer for it, if they came in, 
for that was the law: to which I anſwered, that was a 
Piteous caſe, for by that law they might condemn 
Chriſt himſelf. He replied, that I ſhould conſider what 
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I did, for the matter was ſo hainous, that I could be ad- 
| | mitted 


ahzered the cardinal, fo that he would have ſent him 


tors, he was returned that night to the ſerjeant at arms, 
and the next day was carried to the chapter-houſe at 


brought to abjure, and to do a difgraceful penance in 
Paul's church, together with the Stilliard men: yet nei- 
ther then would they diſmiſs him, but kept him pri- 


Northampton, ſending down after him a writ for his 


privily made an eſcape, and getting on a beggar's 
cloaths, he went to London; and fo by Antwerp, and 
from thence he travelled to Wittenberg, where he fell 
hard to his ſtudies, and wrote his book called Acta Ro- 


ſubtile, malicious, and injurious dealings of the po- 
piſh party with him, in this manner. . 

In the year of our Lord 1525, (ſaith he) and the 
24th of December, at the requeſt of the pariſh, I 
preached a ſermon in St Edward's church in Cam- 


ſome articles againſt me, which, when I knew of, I of- 


ſpoken, but what ſhould make for me, that was left 
out, for which I referred myſelf to the auditory. The 


denied, for if they brought witneſſes againſt me, I 
1 muſt die, 
falſe, for I never ſpoke them : to which he replied, 
that I could not prove a negative, and were the witneſ- 
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mitted in law no counſel; then ſaid 1, God help me, | 


who knoweth all things. Ihis was in the ſchools, 
the doors ſhut fait ; none preſent on my party, but of 
my adverſaries, doctor Ridley, doctor Preſton, doctor 
Watſon, and a doctor of law: with maſter Fooke, and 
maſter Tyrill, who was appointed to prelent tlieſe ar- 
ticles againſt me. 55 | Rs 

The vice-chancellor, when he could get no more of 
me; aſked me what I would do? I aniwered, that he 
ſhould hear their complaint, and I would make ſuch an 
anſwer as God ſhould put into my mind. Then did 
maſter 'Tyrill preſent a roll in which were certain arti- 
cles (as he ſaid) gathered out of my ſermon, of which 
ſome were contentious, ſome ſeditious, ſome ſlande- 
rous, and ſome heretical. Then ſaid I, good maſter Ty- 
_rill will you preſent any of theſe articles as heretical ! 
But the vice-chancellor moved me to ſubmit myſelf, 
 whereto I ſaid, whatſoever I have ſpoken againſt God's 
word, or the expoſition of the holy doctors, I will be 
content therewith to be reformed, and to ſubmit my- 
ſelf: the other doQors were not ſatisfied with this, un- 


church: at this I ſtopped, and faid, that it was too 
large, for I knew not what they meant by the laws of 
the church: it was ſuſſicient for me to ſubmit myſelf to 
God's word, and the expoſition of the holy doctors : 
but when they would not be ſatisfied, I yielded that I 
would agree to all laws that were not againſt God's 
word, nor St Auguſtine, Jerom, &c. TY 
This was all that was done the ſirſt day; for by this 
time was the whole body of the univerſity gathered to- 
gether, who knocked at the doors, and laid that they 
would hear my examination, ſeeing the cauſe was pub- 
| He, and a matter of learning that concerned the whole 
univerſity, and therefore theſe few perſons ſhould not 
take upon them only, and privately to hear and deter- 
mine ſuch cauſes ; and when the vice-chancellor could 
not fatisfy them, he ſaid, we muſt for the preſent give 
over this matter, for the univerlity is in a tumult, and 

ſo we departed.” Wy $a EL, | 
But two or three days after I was called into Clare- 
hall to the vice-chancellor's chamber, where were alſo 
the aforeſaid doors gathered againſt me; there did 
they intreat me with flattering words to ſubmit to 
maſter vice-chancellor's counſel, whereupon I required 
to be indifferently heard by him, together with any ad- 


verſaries, and then if I had ſaid any thing againlt the | 


truth, I would ſubmit: they replied, that it was for 
my good that he did fit in judgment, for it witnellcs 
ſhould come in againſt me (as certainly they would) 1 


were a loſt man: to which I anſwered, that ſuch muſt 
needs be falſe witneſſes, for many learned men heard my | 
ſermon, who would certainly teſtify tae truth: they 


replied, that if three came in againſt me, twenty-three 


would not help me, for that was the law, cc. After 


_ . -# . 
they had a while conferred together privately, the vice- 
chancellor came to me, and told me that on his con- 
ſcience they were all friends, and intended to ſave both 


my name and fame, which yet they couid not do, ex- 


cept I followed their counſel. After a while, upon their 
much urging, I ſaid, right worthipful maſters, [ truit 
ye are all my friends 


as that vou will not caſt me away except you find me 


obſtinate, which I truſt you ſhall not do. For I never 


intended to ſay any thing againſt Chriſt's truth; yet 
ſeging the law is fo dangerous as you have ihcwed me, 
I had rather put myſelf upon your charity, than to ſtand 
to the danger of it: and therefore to theſe articles I 
thus anſwer, that here are many words and ſentences 
which I did ſpeak, and therefore I ſubmit mylelf to 
you, intreating your favour not to take me in the worlt 
ſenſe :; then after they had given me my oath to ſtand 


| I o 1 | 


of all, and put it into the 


| and herein they conſtrued every thing in an evil ſe; K: 


leſs I would add, © or if I have oftended the laws of the | ſo that there was never an article but it Was either he 


„and have ſo much charity in you, 


ling, but that they only conferred with me friend! „„ 


made my ſermon, without ſaying more or leſs than wii 
was written; yea, and that | ſhould promiſe, that i 
was afterwards convented by the higher powers, 


equity, nor charity, ſeeing I neither {pAMKe nor thong 


| iclves, lome laying that [Was bound by my oatii to 4. = 
mit hereto, others laying my oath bound m& not, 


; e 7 
But herein they dealt treacherouſſy; ſor unknoun wh 
me they had a notary that wrote down all theſe ba, (Na 
ges; whereas they pretended to deal with me as frlen ee 
and as private perſons, yet afterwards they made All 
court as witnefles againſt; Ahe 

when I was brought before the Fahy — 1 
Whilſt theſe buſineſſes were tranſacting, tlie body þ F 
the univerſity gathered together, and ſent up cen re 
maſters and bachelors of divinity to the vice chan 01 
lor, requiring that they might be admitted to hear r 
examination, foraſmuch as they heard my ſermon. i 
{wer was made that there was no ſuch matter in hs! 0 ni 
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gave me advice for my profit; yet to ſatisfy them, 1 Md 
diſmiſſed for the preſent, 5 E __ 
About a month after doctor Watſon and doctor Pot! 


ton by the advice of the vice-chancellor, drew up a the 


| cantation of every article by itſelf, wherein they wo. The 
have me confeſs whatſoever was alledged againſt 1M x 


* 


becauſe (as they ſaid) ſome men had underſtood me Wh 


tical, ſeditious, contentious, blaſphemous, or piis 4. 


bus Menſivus. I had a friend that privately wrote 
this recantation, which when I had gotten, I tent 8 


to my chamber maſter Stafford, maſter Bilney, and 
or eight more of the moſt learned men that were th 
Cambridge, whole council I aſked about this matic 
they anſwered, that feeing this recantation was falſe :$ 


uncharitable, I could not witlht a good conſcience an 0 


the ſabbath after publicly in the church, where Ib 7 5 


ſhould be content to ſuffer all pain and puniſhment th 
they ſhould lay upon me. 1 refuled to agree there 
telling them that it was neither agreeable+ to learnin 
theſe things, but they were only falſe collections ma 
by malicious perſons out of my ſayings contrary ton 
meaning. Upon this they were divided amongſt the - bi 


PE 


«rt 


cauſe contrary to their promile, they had dealt ſo «1 
charitable with me, fo that at laſt they gave me ci 
* _ 


days time to return my anſwer what I would do. 

In the mean time Mr Tyrill poſted to London, a 
procured cardinal Wolſcy to lend down a ferjeant iy 
arms, who arreſted me in the univerſity, and car 
me away to London, and the Wedneſday night aft 
1 was carried before thg cardinal, who read over 1 
articles, and aſked me Heere queſtions about the ina 
after which 1 told him that thele articles were uncha 


* 


tably gathered out of my fermon : Ile aſsed me how 
would purge mylelt from the ſuſpicion of hereſy ? I vi 
ſwered, that I would bring twenty honeſt, learned 1H 
that ſhould be my compurgators. He ſaid, Can vil 
bring fix or ten doQors of divinity ? I told him, 1 
was impoſſible, for there were but two that heard 
ſermon, and they belonged to biſhops, and there yl 
probably would not teſtify for me. Then faid he, vill 
muſt be burnt ; therefore _contider with vourſelf w 
ther you will ſtand to a courſe of law, or ſubmit you 
ſelf to my grace. But having been formerly circu! 
vented by ſubmitting to the vice-chancellor, [ reſolv 
to be no more ſo haſty in doing the like again: Af 
ſome other diſcourſe he told me that I was a fool, a 
perceived not how good he was to me, aud therefore | % 
appointed ſifteen or {ixtcen biſhops and doors to he. 
and examine me the next day. At which time t 


N 
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to their judgment, the vice-chancellor, as he ſaid, ab- 
ſolved ine ab excommunicatione q u,iç),. 
* 


| biſhop of Bath told me that I was defamed for here! 
| 8 72 hl“ 
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n which I denied, and deſired to know mine accuſers. 
path Nay, ſaid he, we proceed after another form of law, 
len cc. They aſked me allo divers other queſtions not at 
de all pertaining to my articles, and after I had aniwered 


{t: Sew, they laid their heads together to find out other 
Faptious queſtions, and thus they continued with me 
„dy iree days together; at the end whereof there was a 
en reat long roll, or recantation offered me, and I was 
an, Nommanded to read it, and not to ſpeak one word more 
ar r lets before the people than what was contained in 
. at roll; for if I did, they would handle me well 
hal nough; then I deſired that I might firſt ſee what was 


ontained in it; but this would be by no means grant- 
I 1 ed; then 1 deſired to know what it Was, for | had 
aught no other but what St Auguſtine, Jerome, and 
- PMother doctors ofthe holy churcii had taught before me; 
» a they ſaid, if Augultine, Jerome, &c. were prelent, 
wol hey ſhould ſtand to the determination of the church; 


{t MY replicd, that they were ſo far approved, that if any 
me church ſhould determine againit them, I ſhould ſuſpec 
| fer 3 : but they fill urged me to give a pohtive aniwer 
he $Fhether 1 would read the recantation or no? Then 
's 0. aid I, My lords, I beſeech you for Chriſt's ſake, deal 
Fharitably with me, remembering what Paul faith. 
our poroer is given for ediſication, not for deſtruction. Lell 
Ib, ſay they, whether you will read the roll or not; 
vere his is the third and laſt time of aſking ? I repited, 1 will 


nate got read it unleſs I may firſt fee it, do with me as you 
Iſe Fall pleaſe. When they had conſulted together, they 
e an id me I ſhould have one to read it to me; and lo ap- 


ntati FEginning of it, it was ſaid, that whereas certain articles 
pere gathered out 01 my lermon, whereof lome were 


n wiefeandalous, ſome ſeditious, ſome fooliſh, and ſome he- 
hat ifFetical; 1 aſked him, which were heretical ? he an- 
vers, wered, It belongs not to me, I can make you no an- 
nt t wer: Hereupon I replied, Shall I be condemned tor an 
here![ſÞerctic, and not be thewed my hereſy ? Read no far- 
arnit er: Then returning to the bithops, I kneeled down, 
hau Fd defired them for the paſſion of Chriſt's ſake to thew | 
is ma pe which article they condemned for hereſy, &c. 
7 to 1 Hut they anſwered, that I ſhould read the roll, or elle 


5 * 9 15508 
they - 


wot, | pon me oi all ſides, ſaying, remember yourſelf, caſt 
ſo ut away yourtelt after this manner: to read the roll is 
ie eig ut a very ſmall matter; you will be never the worſe 
o. Pan, and you ſhall ſce that my lord cardinal will be 
on, agggood and gracious to you, and we will all ſpeak for 
jcant ou. So that I iuppoſed in very deed, that they would 


cart Rave required no more of me but to read the roll, that 


wer ni ing I regarded not, and having this opinion of them, 


"3 


1ed mY 
Can y has I commanded to fign it, and make a croſs on it: 
im, dien to kneel before the biſhop, and to deſire abſolu- 
card en: but he refuſed to grant it, unleſs I would ſwear 
heref MW pertorm the penance which ſhould be enjoined me : 
ho, a when, relying upon their charity, I had done all 
elf wi, they ſent me back to. priſon that night, and the 
nit your day being ſabbath, I ſhould do penance openly at 
circu! Hul's; and to make the world believe that I was a no- 
reſolvul lous heretic, the cardinal came with all his pomp, 
n: Ae pride, and all the biſhops and abbots about the 
o0l, . almoſt thirty in number, the more to advance 


o 
7s 


refore | ir cauſe, and diſgrace me; then did the biſhop of 
8 to he, Webelter preach a fermon againſt Lutherans, as if 1 
time | Ad been convicted for one: and yet after all this I muſt: 


inted a notary to go aſide, and read it to me. In the 


| 


E 
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further pleaſure, which pleaſure I did abide firſt and 
laſt two years and three quarters, and yet could not be 
delivered: and whereas J ſent to the biſhop of London 
certain worſlüpful men of the city, who proffe red to 
be bound for me, and much importuned him for my 


liberty; he dealt fo with them, that when they came 


home, there was not any of them that durit ſo much as 
give me a bit of bread to relieve me in my nccellity, 
nor yet ſpeak one word to me. 

Immediately after this the biſhop cauſed me to be 
ſent to Northampton, there to remain in perpetual pri- 
ſon. Thus, moſt gracious prince, have they handled 
me your poor orator. I beſeech your highneſs to be 
good, and gracious to me, and to judge if this be cha-- 


ritable dealing, thus to condemn me for an heretic, ant 


never to thew me the cauſe why; but by violent tyranny, 
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to compel me to do, and to confets even what they 
pleaſe, or elſe I mull be put to death; and if yet there 


be any of them that will come forth, arid prove herefv 


againſt me, I will ſubmit to {uiler any puniſhment thor 
The Lord Jeſus Chriſt“ 
preſerve your noble grace evermore. 


your grace ſhall adjudge me to. 
5 AMN, 

Doctor Barnes whilſt be was at Wittenberg repented 
much of his former backliiding, and grew more ſtrong 
« * . ) g 
in Chriſt, He was greatly eſteemed by Luther, Me- 
lanchon, Pomerane, ſuſtus Jonas, &c. As allo by the, 
duke of Saxony, and the king of Denmark, who ſent 


him with ſome Lubeckers upon an embaſtage to our 


0 


king Henry, at which time he lay at the Stilyard. 


fain have entrapped him, but the king would not ſuffer 
it, and ſo he departed again to Lubeck without re- 
After this he went again to Wittenberg, were he re- 
mained to ſet forward his works in print, and king 
Henry having married the lady Anne Bullen, he re- 


turacd into England, and was a painful and faithful 
preacher in the city of London all her time. After that- 


he was ſent ambaſſador by the king to the duke of 


| Cleve about a marriage between the king and the lady 
| Anne of Cleve, and was well approved for his pains 


therein, and in all his other doings, till Stephen Gar- 
diner returned out of France, after which time neither 
religion, nor the queen, nor Cromwell, nor the preach- 


never relted till he had cauſed the king to be divorced 


from the lady Anne of Cleve, whereupon he began 


his bloody broilz. 


- 


he preſumed the king to have diilike, becauſe he had 
been an inſtrument in promoting his marriage with 


| the lady Anne of Cleve, and this occaſion fell cut fitly 


for his turn. Lent was now at hand; and doctor 
Barnes, Ir. I lierom, vicar of Stepney, and Mr Tho— 


Gardiner hearing of it, ſent his chaplain to the biſhop 


preach there; this was calily aſſented to, and Gardiner 
preached upon the golpel appointed for the day, which 


veighed againſt the new way (as he called it,) and the 
preachers of it, comparing them to the devil in his 
temptations, Wer, 


preached upon the ſame text, and was as vehement on 
the contrary in ſetting forth the true doctrine of Chriſt, 
as Wincheſter had been in labouring to impugn the 


pocriſy, from religion to ſuperſtition, from Chriſt to 
antichriſt, and in the procets of his ſermon he compa- 
red himſelf and Gardiner to two fighting cocks, but 
ſaid he, the garden cock wants two good ſpurs; ad- 


Ir here! urn to pridon, and there remain till my lord cardinal's 
wh o. 
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ding that if he had anſwered him no better in the 


. ſchools 


Sir Thomas Moore being then lord chancellor would 
111g | 


ſtraint; Cromwell being yet alive, and his great friend. 


ers of the truth proſpered. For this Stephen Gardiner 


And firit he began with doctor Barnes, againſt whom 


mas Garret were appointed to preach at Paul's croſs; 


of London, deſtring to have a day before them to 


was about the temptations of Chriit, wherein he in- 
Preſently after came doctor Barnes's turn, who 


truth, and to draw men to error, from fincerity to Ey- 


4 
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in the pulpit, he would have 


ſchools than he had done 
given him ſix ſtripes. Gardiner was ſo nettled with 


this ſermon that he preſently went to the king, com- 
plaining how he, being a relate of the realm, had been 
railed on at Paul's croſs; this ſo incenſed the king, that 
ſending for Barnes, and taking him into his private 
cloſet, before the earl of YOM Tamron and ſome others, 
he highly rebuked him, and after much debate, he 
appointed him to confer with Wincheſter ; but after a 
while doctor Barnes waxed weary of the biſhop's houſe, 
and fo withdrew himſelf; this being complained of 
with many aggravations to the King, he was greatly 
incenſed againſt Barnes, enjoining him and his two 
companions to preach two recantation ſermons at the 
Spittle, where Stephen Gardiner allo was preſent to 
"Rear Ren... | Be, | 
When doctor Barnes came up, contrary to moſt men's 
expectation, he boldly aſſerted the truth: and the like 
did Hierom and Garret after him: fo that the lord 
major, after the ſermon was ended, aſked Vincheſter, 
whether from thence he fhould ſcad Barnes to the 
tower? But Wincheſter had rather that it ſhould be 


the king's doing, and therefore by himiclt and his 


agents he ſo incenſed the king, that they were all three 

reſently ſent to the tower, where they continued from 
: Faſter till July, and then two days after the death of the 
lord Cromwel, proceſs was made againſt them by the 
king's counſel in parliament, and within a few days 
after theſe three ſervants of God, not coming to any 


anſwer, nor knowing the cauſe of their condemnation, | 


and without any public hearing, were carried from the 


tower to Smithfield, where at the ſtake doctor Barnes, 


to clear himſelf from the imputation of hereſy, made a 
large and excellent confeſſion of his faith, and after- 
' wards he aſked the ſheriff if he had any articles uu 


him for which he was condemned? The ſheriff an- 


ſwered, no; then ſaid he, Is there any man elſe that 
knows wherefore I die? To which no man anſwered. 


Then ſaid he, I am condemned to die, and as J hear, 
by an act of S but wherefore I cannot tell: 


but it ſeems for hereſy, becauſe J am to be burnt: as 


for ſuch as have been the occaſion of it, I pray God to 
forgive them, as I would be forgiven myſelf, &c. I 


have been reported to have been a preacher of ledition, | 


and diſobedience to the king; but J profets to you, 
that you are all bound by the law of God, to obey your 
prince with all humility, &c. and that not only for 
fear of vengeance, but for conſcience laxe, Then did 
he requeſt the ſheriff to have him commended to the 


[62 J 


| which otherwiſe would pull down vengeance ; to ſe 


| to {ell them amongſt divers godly ſtudents there; bu; # 


cardinal Wolley having intelligence hereof by his ipic; $ 
firſt made fearch in London tor him; but Mr Garre A. 


| „ 5 by 
part of the abbey lands for the comfort and relief of 
the poor: to ſee that matrimony be had in more re. 
verence, and that men for light occaſions do not put 
away their wives, nor live in fornication, &c. Ty A 
puniſh that abominable ſwearing that was to rife, and 


forward Chriſt's true religion, and to perfect that refor. W 
mation which he had begun, &c. Then did he deſin 
all men to forgive him if he had any way offende 
them, and to bear him witneſs that he abhorred all falk“ 
doctrines againſt the word of God, and that he died ir 4 
the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, by whom he doubted not tf 
be ſaved ; and ſo intreating them to pray for him, h 
prepared himſelf patiently to take his death, and reg 
ſigned up his ſpirit into the hands of God. —_ 
Mr Thomas Garret miniſter of Honey-lane in Lon“ PL 
don, having gotten ſundry good books out of Ger. BP? 


many, with Tindal's New Teſtaments, went to Oxfon Þ*! 


0 


11 
{] 
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thence to convey himſelf into Germany; but by the 
way (great ſcarch being made after him) he was agaifF 
apprehended, and together with many other you, 
{tudents was enforced to do penance; afterwards ſhif® 
ing from place to place, he eſcaped their tyranny, ti 
at laſt he was again apprehended, and finally burt 
with doctor Barnes in Smithfield, where he holily an 38 
conſtantly endured martyrdom. 233555 
The third that was burnt with them was Mr Willi 
 Hierom, vicar of Stepney, who was a diligent preach 
of God's word, and one that laboured to roct out 1 
the hearts of his hearers their ſuperſtitious practice 10 
&c. And being called to preach at Paul's croſs, he the 
maintained juſtification by faith, for which he wF 
| convented before the king, impriſoned in the towel 


king, and to requeſt him for God's fake, 1o give at leaſt 
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and at laſt burnt with the other two in Smithfield, wheY 
he comfortably ſlept in the Lord. e 
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ARD BAX 


THIS eminently uſeful and pious divine was born 


at Rowton, near High-Ercal, in Shropthire, on 


the 12th of November, 1615, in the houle of his grand- 
father by the mother, Richard Adeney. His father, 
alſo named Richard Baxter, had a ſmall frechold eſtate 
at Faton-Conſtantine, about five miles from Shrewſ- 
bury ; which, by his own indiſcretion when young 
and by that of his father, was much impaired, and oc- 
caſioned many difficultics to him, before, in the courſe 
of frugality and prudence, he could free it from in- 
cumbrances. 

He ſpent the infancy of his life at his grandfather's, 


and, even then, is ſaid to have given ſtrong indications 
of that piety and purity which appeared in his ſubſe- 


uent life and converſation. In 1025 the was taken 
rom his grandfather's houſe where he had hitherto lived, 


0” G6 A” > 


TER, a learned Divine, and an emine 


: Confeſſor of Jeſus Chriſt. : 
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and brought home to his father's at Eaton-Conſtantiſ 
| the village above-mentioned, where he paſſed the i 

mainder of his childhood. He was far from bei 
happy in reſpect to his ſchoolmaſters, who were mW 
no way diſtinguiſhed either for learning or morals, a 
miſled the advantages of an academical education 
through a propofal made to his parents of placing ki 
with Mr Richard Wickſtead, chaplain to the coun 
at Ludlow. The only advantage he reaped there wi 
the uſe of an excellent library, which by his own gr 
application proved of infinite ſervice to him. In th 
ſituation he remained about a year and a half, and wach 
returned to his father's. At the requeſt of the Lol 
Newport he went thence to Wroxiter, where he tausOl 
in the free {chool for ſix months, while his old ſchool 


| maſter Mr John Owen lay in a languiſhing con dial 


9 „ 18 
8 


1 Tis: 

of In 1633 Mr Wickſtead prevailed on him to wave the 
re. gudies in which he was then engaged, and to think of 
Dull 30S aking his fortune at court. He accordingly came up 
To id Whitehall with a recommendation to Sir Henry Her- 
ng Pert. then maſter of the revels, by whom he was very 
* \ adly received. But after a month's ſtay, diſcovering 
„ charms in this fort of life, and having beſides a very 
lin Tong propenſity to undertake the miniſterial function, 
del, returned to his father's, and reſumed his ſtudies with 
Fi em vigour, till Mr Richard Foley of Stourbridge fixed 
1 11-8. 1 


m as maſter of the free ſchool at Dudley, with an 


e read ſeveral practical treatiſes, whereby he was 
Frought to a due and deep ſenſe of religion, his pro- 
reſs therein being not a little quickened by his great 
podily weaknels and ill ſtate of health, which inclined 
him to think he ſhould {ſcarce ſurvive above a year. 
We are told by Dr Calamy, that, from the age of 21 
IT 
Geath; and, finding his own ſoul under ſerious appre- 
Henſions of the matters of another world, he was very 


&-t6 detirous to communicate thoſe apprehenſions to ſuch 
L Bt ; | 


' abounds with. Although therefore he had his ditcou- 
gements, through his fenſe of the greatneſs and aw- 
' Alneſs of the work of the miniſtry, and his fear of ex- 


His wanting academical education, honours, and digni- 


hit 


m to engage in it; and finding in himſelf a thirſty 


It perſuading faculty of expreilion, which fervent 


I 
11 
wr 


t one or two {fouls might by his means be won to God, 


© 64 ** { 


at that time no f{cruples of conſcience which hin- 


14 Fred from conforming to the church of England. 
cact Wie have a very diſtinct detail of the means by which 
rok he firſt came to alter his opinions in theſe matters ; and 
A 1 2 fi 0 ; ; ; _ 


e the ue they will terve to let the reader into the character 


LN” 


. * 


Av Aexeral writings on their own ſide, and amongſt the 
Feet, with Ames's © Freſh Suit againſt Ceremonies, 
NO 2 uch he read over very diſtinctly, comparing it with 
Hine 


hat time came to theſe conclufions. Kneeling he 
Pught lawful, and all mere circumſtances determined 


ſtantin 
tlie t 


ere m 
rals, a 
lucatic i 
cing til & | 
2 cou Ames had proved unlawful ; an 
here without ſome doubting in the point, yet becauſe he 
wn gie inclined to judge it unlawful, he never once uſed 

In chi A form of prayer and hturgy he judged to be law- 


and tha and in ſome cafes lawfully impoſed. The old Eng- 
the Lali! 


[, yet he could not fee how he could have juſtified the 


+ 


Id {cho 110 Ke the uſe of it in the ordinary public worſhip to be 
onditiq wiul to them who could not do better. Hes ſought 


* 
he 


* 
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acer under him. In the time he taught {chool there, 


1 } things, he kept his thoughts to himlelf. 
23, he lived conſtantly as it were in the ſhadow of 


norant, careleſs, preſumptuous finners, as the world 


i goſing himſelf to the cenſure of many, on the account of 
to his admonitions. 
B; yet, expedling to be ſo quickly in another world, 
the great concernments of miſerable fouls prevailed with 


Aghre of men's converſion and ſalvation, and a compe- 
ſections might help to actuate, he concluded, that if 


would eaſily recompenſe any treatment he might! 
„Reet with in the world. However, having ſtill an ear- Mr Baxter applied himſelf to ſtudy the caſe of epiſco- 
eſt deſire to the miniſtry, he, in 1638, addreſſed him- | pacy, and it fared with him as with ſome others, the 
f to Dr Thornborough, biſhop of Wincheſter, for | 


Aly orders, which after examination he received, hav- 


ill be Rory proper to take notice of them here, be- 


the man. Being ſettled at Dudley, he fell into the 
quaintance of ſeveral nonconformiſts, whom, though 

> judged ſevere and ſplenetic, yet he found to be 
doth godly and honeſt men. They ſupplied him with 


WI Burgeſs's Rejoinder.“ And, upon the whole, he 


the magiſtrate, which God in nature or ſcripture. 
Müh determined on, only in the general, The ſurplice 

1 more doubted of, but was inclined to think it lawful: | out any equivocation or mental evaſion, or ſecret reſer- 
m beißhhd though he intended to forbear it till under neceſ- | vation whatſoever. And this I do heartily, willingly and 
Baking his miniſtry merely on that account, though | 
ever actually wore it. About the ring in marriage 
ad no ſcruple. The croſs in apt he thought to the continuance of a church government, which 
though he was 


B 


B A 
for diſcipline in the church, and ſaw the ſad effects of 
its neglect ; but he was not then ſo perſuaded as after- 
wards, that.the very frame of dioceſan prelacy excluded 
it, but thought it had been chargeable only on the per- 
ſonal neglects of the biſhops. Subſcription he began 
to think unlawful, and repented his raſhneſs in yielding 
to it ſo haſtily. For though he could uſe the common 
prayer, and was not yet againſt dioceſans, yet to ſub- 
ſcribe ex animo, that there was nothing in the three books 
contrary to the word of God, was that which he durſt 
not do, had it been to be done again. So that ſubſcrip- 
tion, and the croſs in baptiſm, and the promiſcuous 
giving the Lord's ſupper to all comers, though ever ſo 
unqualified, if they were not excommunicated by a 
biſhop or chancellor who knows nothing of them, were 
the only things in which he as yet in his judgment in- 
clined to nonconformity : And yet, even as to thete” 
8 He continued 
to argue with the non-conformiſts about the points they 
diitered in, and particularly kneeling at the lacrament ; 
about which he managed a diſpute with ſome of them 
in writing, till they did not think fit to purſue it any 
farther : He freely reproved them for the bitterneſs of 
their language againſt the biſhops and their adherents, 
and exhorted them to endeavour for patience and 
charity, but found their ſpirits ſo exaſperated by the 
hard meaſure they had met with, that they were deaf 
Being fettled at Dudley, he 
preached frequently in that town, and in the neigh- 
Douring Villages, with the approbation of all his hearers, 
In three quarters of a year he was removed to Bridge- 
north, where he ofhciated as afliſtant to Mr William 


| Maditard, then miniiter of that place, who treated him 


with great kindnels and reſpect, and did not put him 
upon many things which he then began to ſcruple 
doing. When the % cætera oath came to be impoſed, 


thing which was intended to fix them to the hierarchy, | 
drove them into a diflike of it. In order to have a quit 


i 1dea of this matter, it is neceſſary to tranſcribe this fa- 
| mous oath at large; whence it will appear why ſome. 


very honeſt men {crupled it, and why iome as honeſt 
men took it withont ſcruple. 8 . 

It runs thus: © I A. B. do ſwear, that I do approve 
the doctrine and diſcipline, or government eſtabliſhed 
in the church of England, as containing all things ne- 
cellary to ſalvation: And that I will not endeavour by 
mytelt or any other, directly or indirectly, to bring in 
any poptth doctrine, contrary to that which is fo eſtab- 
liſhed ; nor vil 1 ever give my conſent to alter the 


| government of the church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, 


deans, and archdeacons, &. as it ſtands now eftablithed, 
and as by right it ought to ſtand, nor yet ever to ſub- 
ject it to the uſurpation and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of 
Rome. And all theſe things I do plainly and fincerely 
acknowledge and iwear according to the plain and com- 
mon ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame words, with-" 


truly, upon the faith of a Chriſtian, So help me God, 
zn Zeſus Chrifte” - es CE ; 
Men of tender conſciences thought it hard to ſwear 


many of them diſliked ; and yet theſe men for the 
church's quict would willingly have concealed their 
thoughts, had not this oath, impoſed under the pe- 
nalty of expulſion, compelled them to {peak. Others 
| complained of the et catera, which they ſaid contained 


og iturgy in particular, he judged to have much diſ- 
he taugo er and defectiveneſs in it, but nothing which ſhould : 


they knew not what, and might be extended to they 
knew not whom, but in all probability to the officers 
of eccleſiaſtical courts; and to ſwear to them they 


thought not only a little extraordinary, but hy - far 


trom 
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AX 
from being lawful. Mr Baxter ſeems td have under- | 
ſtood the oath to be a direct declaration in favour of 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of prelates as then eſtab- 
iſhed, which, though it might be ſubmitted to with 
little, he apprehended could not be fworn to without 
much, conlideration. This put him upon ſtudying the 
beit books he could meet with on this ſubject; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that he utterly diſliked the 
oath, a thing which fell out to many others beſides him, 
who, but for this accident, had never diſturbed them- 
1elves about ſo knotty a queſtion, In the year 1040 he 
was invited to Kidderminſter by the bailiff and feoffees, 
to preach there for an allowance of f1xty pounds a 
year, which he accepted; and applied himfelf with ſuch 
diligence to his ſacred calling, as had a very great ef- 
Fed; in a ſhort time, upon a very diffolute pcople.— 
He continued there about two years before the civil 
war broke out, and fourteen afterwards with ſome in- 
terruption. He ſided with the parliainent, and recom- 
mended the proteſtation they directed to be taken, to 
the people. This expoſed him to ſome inconvenien— 
cies, which obliged him to retire to Gloucelter, but he 
was ſoon invited back to Kidderminſter, whither he 
returned. His ſtay there was not long, but beginning 
to conſider with himſelf where he miglt remain in 
lafety, he fixed upon Coventry, and accordingly went 
thither. There he lived peaceably and comfortably, 
preached once every Lord's day to the garriſon, and 
once to the town's people, for which he took nothing 
but his diet. After Naſeby fight, when all things 
ſeemed to favour the parliament; he, by advice of the 
miniſters at Coventry, became chaplain to colonel 
Whalley's regiment, and in this quality he was pre- 
ſent at ſeveral ſieges, but never in any engagement, ſo 
that there was not the leaſt grounds for that ſcandalous 
ſtory, invented and trumpeted about by his enemies, 
viz. that he killed a man in cold blood, and robbed him 
of a medal. He took all imaginable pains to hinder 
the progreſs of the ſectaries, and to Keep men firm in 
juſt notions of religion and government, never devia- 


ting from what he judged in his conſcience to be right, c 1d 
for Dr Bates at St Dunſtan's in the Weſt, and ſometin' 


for the ſake of making court to any, or from baſer mo- 


tives of fear. But he was ſeparated from the army 1n | 


the beginning of the year 1657, ina very critical junc- 
ture, juſt when they fell oft from the parliament, Mr 
Baxter being at that time ſcized with a bleeding at the 
noſe, in ſo violent a manner, that he loſt the quantity 
of a gallon at once, which obliged him to retire to Sir 
Thomas Rouſe's, where he continued tor a long time 
in a very languithing ſtate of health, which hindered 
him from doing that ſervice to his country, that other- 
wile, from a man of his principles and moderation, 
might have been expected. He afterwards returned to 
Kidderminſter, and reſumed the work of his miniftry. 
He hindered, as far as it was in his power; the taking 
of the covenant, he preached and ſpoke publicly againit 
the engagement, and therefore it is very unjult to brand 
him, as ſome have done, as a trumpeter of rebellion *. 


To enter into all the groſs thinos that have been ſaid of Mr Baxter by his | 


enemies, would take up more room thin we have employed in writing his 
life. It is ſufficient to note their names, and the pieces they have wrote, 
viz Mr Crandon in his bock againſt Mr Baxter's Aphoriſms; Mr Young's 
Vindicie Anti Baxterianz, 1696, x2mo. Mr Lony's Review of Mr Baxter's 
life, 697, 8vo. adding, as a ſpecimen, tbe foilowing ſpeech put into the 
mouth of preſident Bradſhaw in hell, who, in decicling on the merits of 
Mr Hobbs, Mr Nevill, and Mr Bixter, is made to ſpeak of che laſt thus : — 
+ If he. whoſe faith is faction. whoſe religion is rebellion, whoſe prayers 
are ſpells, whoſe piety is magic, whoſe purity is the gall of bitterneſs, who 
can cant and recant, and cant again; who can transform himſeif into as many 
| . ſhaves as Lucifer (who is never more a devil than when an angel of light) 
and, like him (who proud of his perfections, firſt rebelled in heaven) proud 
of his imaginary graces, pretends to rule and govern, aud conſequently rebel 
on earth, be the greateſt politician; then make room for Mr Baxter: Let him | 


El 


that time Mr Baxter was looked upon as a friend 
monarchy, and with reaſon, for, being choſen to prese 


Prince, was a thing ellential to all true proteſtants“ 
whatever perſuaſion. About the fame time iikewi 


Paul's for general Monk's ſuccets ; and yet ſome h 
ſuade his excellency from concurring in, or rather fro 


tion he became one of the king's chaplains in ordinar © 


up the reformed liturgy. He was offered the biſhoyr 1 


would willingly have returned to his beloved town 


curate. But this was then refuſed him, though th 


upon his ſubleribing a promiſe, not to preach any thi: 


went every Lord's-day to the public church, and {vl 
the reſt of the day with his family, and a few voi 


committed for, {1x months to New-priſon gaol, but 4 
When the army was marching to oppole K. Charles IL. | 5 3 —ů— ein R 


denied, then again and again juſtified; let them all be bound in chains t 


come in, and be crowned with wreaths of ſerpents and chaplets of adders : | 
Let lijs triumphant chariot be a pulpit drawn on the wheels of cannon, by a a 
brace of wolves in ſheeps clothing: Let the autient fathers of the church, 


5 „ i 
at the head of the Scots, Mr Baxter took pains, bos 
by ſpeaking and writing, to remind the ſoldiers of the. 
duty, and to diſſuade them from fighting againſt the! 

brethren and fellow-ſubje&s. 


8 

Alter this, when Crom 4 

well aſſumed the ſupreme power, he was not afraid! 
expreſs his diſaffection to his tyranny, though he c 
not think himſelf obliged to preach politics from t- 
pulpit. Once indeed he preached hefore Cromwe! YT 
but neither did he in that ſermon flatter, nor, in a cos 
ference he had with him afterwards, did he expre 
either affection to his perſon, or ſubmiſſion to 1 
power, but quite the contrary. He came to London 
little before the depoſition of Richard Cromwell. 
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before the parliament on the 3oth of April 1665, Wie 
was the day preceding that on which they voted th# 
king's return, he maintained, that loyalty to the | 


0 


he was choſen to preach a thankſgiving ſermon at 9 
been ſo bold as to maintain, that he attempted to = 


ET IO 
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After the reſtor 1 


uh 


bringing about, that happy change 
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preached before him once, and had frequent acces 8 
his royal perſon, and was always treated by him wi! 4% 
peculiar reſpect. At the Savoy conferences, Mr B 
ter afſiſted as one of the commiſſioners, and then dre 
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of Hereford, by the lord chancellor Clarendon, whi: 1 
he refuſed to accept, for reafons which he rendered 
a reſpectful letter to his lordihip. Yet even then 


% 
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Kidderminſter, and have preached in the low Rate ci 


9 
Y 
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lord chancellor took pains to have ſettled him there . 
1 8 „ in 1 
When he found himſelf thus diſappointed, he preai 


ed occaſionally about the city of London, ſomet imo 


1 


K 


in other places, having a licence from Biſhop Shelde 


againſt the doctrine or ceremonies of the church. 1 
laſt time he preached in public was on the 1 5th day 
May, 1662, a farewel ſermon at Black Friars, Al 
afterwards retired to Acton in Middleſex, where 


i -W>- 


neighbours that came in to him, In 1665, when 8h 
plague razed, he went to Richard Hampden's, kl 
in Backiozhamhire, and returned to Acton when 
was over. He ſtaid there as long as the act agaif 
conventicles continued in force, and when that was ft 
pired, he had ſo many auditors that he wanted roo 


Hereupon, by a warrant ſigned by two juſtices, he 


8 N | | 7 
whom out of ignorance he has vilified; the reverend and learned pre! h 
whom out of pride and malice he his abuſed, belied and perſecutec ; 
molt riphtcoas king, whoſe murder (I ſpeak my own and his ſenſe) cob 
to the light of ail religion, law:, reaſon, and conicience, he has juſtified, il 


( 


tend his infernal triumph to his 5aints Everlatting Reſt. Then make 1% 
ſcribes and pharitees, hypucrites, atheilts, and politicians, for the greateſt rf 
on earth, and next to ham that fell from heaven ”-—jzur it is certain, tha 
man made more warm pre tenſions toloyilty than Mr Baxter did, who hal 
courage to tell the protector Cromwell to his face, that the old Englith * 1 
narchy was ableſſing. He was at the deſi e of K Charles II appointed $ 5 
of his chaplains, and had ſome ſhare of royal favour as long as the king li" 
But what ſeems to put this matter out of al! queſtion is this, that, aftet 
ſevere treatment he met with in the reign of K Jumes, which might e. 
have ſowered his ipirit and after the revolution, when he was under nog 
ceſlity of ke ping, terms, he difclaimed all (ich ſentiments, declaring poſitiv 


11 p hi 
that throughout the whole civil war he was always for the king and pal a0 
ment, and ue ver ayalult che king's perſon, power, or prerogative, J. 


Rs 
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"> an habeas corpus, and was releaſed and removed to 
Iotteridge near Barnet. At this place he lived quietly 
and without diſturbance. The king was reſolved to 
make ſome conceſſions to the diſſenters in Scotland, and 
the duke of Lauderdale, by his order, acquainted Mr 
Baxter, that if he would take this opportunity of going 
into that kingdom, he ſhould have what preferment he 
would there; which he declined on account of his own 
weakneſs and the circumſtances of his family, His 
opinion however was taken on the ſcheme for ſettling 
church diſputes in that country. In 1671, Mr Baxter 
Joſt the greateſt part of his fortune by the ſhutting up 
of the king's exchequer, in which he had a thouſand 
pounds. After the indulgence in 1672, he returned 
"CM Into the city, and was one of the Tueſday lecturers at 
"3 Pinner's-Hall, and had a Friday lecture at Fetter-lane; 
but, on the Lord's days, he for ſome time preached 
the only occaſionally, and afterweds more ſtatedly in St 
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Hames's market-houſe, where in 1674 he had a wonder- 
e zul deliverance, by almoſt a miracle, from a crack in 
it | he floor. He was apprehended as he was preaching 
hen "his lecture at Mr Turner's, but ſoon releaſed, becauſe 
) Ci ne warrant was not as it ought to have been, ſigned 
i Wy a city juſtice. The times ſeeming to grow more 
tor Fivourable, he built a meeting-houſe in Oxendon Street, 
ar "Where he preached but once before a reſolution was 
es ſaken to ſurpriſe and ſend him to the county gaol on 
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* 
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1 We Oxford act, which misfortune he luckily etcaped ; | 
bu ut the perſon who preached for him was committed to 
dre he Gatehouſe, and continued there three months. 


hop! Having been kept out of his new meeting-houle a 
whit: 4 whole year, he took another in Swallow Street ; but 


as likewiſe prevented from uiing that, a guard being 


From coming into it. On Mr Wadſworth's dying, Mr 
ate d Baxter preached to his congregation in Southwark for 
many months. When Dr Lloyd ſucceeded Dr Lamp- 
re Hugh in St Martin's pariſh, Mr Baxter made him an 
— * of the chapel he had built in Oxendon Street, for 
prea 
n2tin% 682, he ſuffered more ſeverely than he had ever done 
nei pn account of his nonconformity. One day he was ſud- 
elde, Wenly ſurpriſed in his houſe by many conſtables and of- 
1 th ers, who apprehended him upon a warrant to ſeize 
oo ö perſon, for coming within five miles of a corpora- 
day 3 a 
TS. iſtrain for one hundred and ninety-five pounds for five 
here ermons. Though he was much out of order, being 
nd ſpq Hut juſt riſen from his bed, where he had been in ex- 
eV PO 
vhen a juſtice, to be ſent to jail, and left his houle to their 
1's, I. But Dr Thomas Cox meeting him as he was 


when Wing, forced him again into his bed, and went to five 


t Was e 
ed roc 
8, he 
. but N 


ſtices and took his oath, that he could not go to priſon 
thout danger of death. Upon this the juſtices delayed 
they bad conſulted the king, who conſented that 
8 impriſonment ſhould be for that time forborn, that 


ts'on the books and goods in the houſe, though he 


ne ' | o 0 
rned pe the bed which he lay ſick upon. Some friends 


ne) cod them as much money as they were appraiſed at, 
jultified, Wil 
1 chains % 
make 12 
grea.elt 1 
rtain, th 
Who 140 N 
d Engliſh 98 
appol ated 5 * 
he king "8 . n 
char, ati” M Private lodgings, 


n might © Things continued much in the ſame way during the 
8 000 75 1683, and Mr Baxter remained in great obſcurity, 
ing and pv ever, not without receiving a remarkable teſtimony 
ve. Ahe lincere eſteem, and great confidence, which a per- 
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ter's having the leaſt notice of any- accuſation, or 
IVing any ſummons to appear and anſwer for him- 

or ever ſeeing the juſtices or accuſers ; and after- 
s he was in conſtant danger of new ſeizures, and 


[ 6; l 


red there for many Sundays together, to hinder him 
public worſhip, which was very kindly accepted. In | 


lon, producing at the ſame time five more warrants, to 


Temity of pain, he was contentedly going with them 


might die at home. But they executed their war- 


Ede it appear they were none of his; and they fold | 


| he repayed them. And all this was without Mr 


eupon he was forced to leave his houſe, and retire 


ſon of remarkable piety, though of another perſuaſion, 
had towards him: The Rev. Mr Thomas Mayot, a be- 
nefticed clergyman in the church of England, who had. 
devoted his eſtate to charitable uſes, gave by his laſt 
will 600!. to be diſtributed by Mr Baxter to ſixty poor 
cjected miniſters ; adding, that he did it not bccaule they 
were nonconformiſts, but becauſe many ſuch were poor 
and pious. But the king's attorney, Sir Robert Sawyer, 
ſued for it in the chancery, and the lord-keeper North. 
gave it all to the king. It was paid into the chancery 
by order, and, as Providence directed it, there kept 
ſafe, till king Wiltiam the third aſcended the throne, 


when the commiſſioners of the great ſeal reſtored it to 


the uſe for which it was intended by the deceaſed ; and. 
Mr Baxter diſpoſed of 1t accordingly. In the following 
year, 1684, Mr Baxter fell into a very bad ſtate of 


| health, ſo as to be ſcarce able to ſtand. He was in this 
| condition, when the juſtices of peace for the county of 


Middleſex granted a warrant againſt him, in order to 
his being bound to s good behaviour. 5 
They got into his houſe, but could not immediately 

get at him, Mr Baxter being in his ſtudy, and their 
warrant not impowering them to break open doors. 
Six conſtables, however, were ſet to hinder him from 


getting to his bed- chamber, and fo, by keeping him 


from food and ſleep, they carried their point, and took 
him away to the ſeſſions houſe, where he was bound in 
the penalty of four hundred pounds to keep the peace, 
and was brought up twice afterwards, though he kept 
his bed the greateſt part of the time. In the beginning 
of the year 168 5, Mr Baxter was committed to the 


| King's Bench priſon, by a warrant from the lord chief 


Juſtice Jefferies, for his paraphraſe on the New Teſta- 
ment, and tried on the 18th of May in the fame year in 
the court of king's-bench, and found guilty, and on 
the 29th of June following received a very ſevere ſen- 
tence “k. In 1685, the king, by the mediation of the 
lord Powis, granted him a pardon ; and, on the 24th 


* Tlis trial of Mr Baxter was by much the moſt remarkable tranſaction 
in his life; we ſhall therefore give the following brief account of it. On 
the Cth of May, being the firſt day of Eaſter teria, 1685, Mr Baxter ap- 
- peared in tne court of King's Bench, and Mr attorney declared he would file 

an information againſt him. On the 14th the defendant pleaded not guilty, 
and on the 18th, Mr Baxter being much indiſpoſed, and defiring farther time 
than to the Zoth, which was the day appainted for the trial. he moved by 
his counſel that it might be put off; on which occaſion the chief juſtice an- 
ſwered angrily, * I will nut give him a minnte's time more to ſave his life. 


| We have had (ſays he) to do with other ſorts of perſons, but now we have 


a faint to deal with, and I know how to deal with ſaints as well as ſinners. 
Yonder (ſays he) ſt -nds Oats in the pillory (as he actually did in New Palace- _ 
yard) and he ſays he ſufters for the truth, and ſo dues Baxter; but if Baxter 
did but ſtand on the other ſide of the pillory with him, I would ſay two of 
the greateſt rogues and raſcals in the kingdom ſtood there.“ On the 3oth of 
May in the afternoon he was brought to his trial before the lord chief juſtice 
Jefferies at Gnildhall. Sir Henry Aſhurſt, who could not forſake his own 
and his father's friend, flood by him all the while. Mr Baxter came firſt into 
court, and with all the marks of ſerenity and compoſure waited for the com- 
ing of the lord chief juſtice, who appeared quickly after with great indigna- 
tion iu his face. He, no ſooner fat down, than a ſhort cauſe was called and + 
tried; after which the clerk began to read the title of another caule. * You 
blockhead you (ſays Jefferies) the next cauſe is between Richard Baxter and 
the king: Upon which Mr Baxter's cauſe was called. The paſſages men- 
tioned in the information was his Paraphraſe on Matth v. 19. Mark ix. 39. 
Mark xi. 31. Mark xii. 38, 39, 40. Luke x. 2 John xi. 57. and Acts xv. 
12. Theſe paſſages were picked out by Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, and ſome of 
his fraternity. And a certain noted clergyman put into the bands of his ene- 
mies ſome accuſations out of Rom. xiii. &c, as againſt the king, to touch his 
life; but no uſe was made of them. The great charge was, that in theſe ſe- 
veral paſſages he reflected on the prelates of the churck of England, and ſo 
was guilty of ſedition, &c. The king's counſel opened the information at 
large, with its aggravations.. Mr Wallop, Mr Williams, Mr Rotheram, Mr 
Attwood, and Mr Phipps, were Mr Baxter's counſel, and had been feed by 
Sir Henry Aſhurſt. Mt Wallop ſaid, * that he conceived the matter depen. - 
ing being a point of doctrine, it ought to be referred to the biſhop, his ordi- 
nary; but if not, he humbly conceived the doctrine woas innocent and Juili» 
fiable, ſetting aſide the innuendos, for which there was no colour. there be- 
ing noantecedent to refer them to (i. e. no biſhep or clergy of the church of 
England named). He ſaid the book accuſed, i. e. The Comment on the 
New Teſtament,” contained many eternal tryths; but they whodrew tte in- 
formation were the libellers. in applying to the prelates of the church of En;- 
land, thoſe ſevere things which were written concerning ſome prelates who 
deſerved the characters which he gave. My lord (ſays he) I humbly congeive © 


hiſtory, muſt confeſs, were the plagues of the church and of the world.“ 


the biſhops Mr Baxter ſpeaks of, as your lordſhip, if you have read church : 
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Bench. Sureties, however, were required for his good 
behaviour, but it was entered on his bail-piece by di- 
rection of K. James, that his remaining in London, 
contrary to the Oxford act, ſhould not be taken as a 
breach of the peace. After this he retired to a houſe he 
took in Charter-Houle Yard, contenting himſelf with 
the exerciſe of his miniſtry, as aſſiſtant to Mr Sylveſter, 
and though no man was better qualified than he, tor 
managing the public affairs of his party, yet he never 


addreſſes which were preſented by ſome of that body 
to K. James II. on his indulgence. After his ſettle- 
ment in Charter-Houſe Vard, he continued about four 
years and a half in the exerciſe of public duties, till he 
became ſo very weak as to be forced to keep his cham- 


Was in his power; and as he ſpent his life in taking 


He departed this life 
after his corpſe was interred in Chriſt-Church, being at- 
tended to the grave by a large company of all ranks and 
qualities, eſpecially miniſters, and amongit them not a 


this laſt tribute of reſpect to the memory of a great and 
good man, whole lavours deferved much from true 
Chriſtians of all denominations. 


to comply from temporal motives, and his charity was 


pular applauſe by a rigid behaviour. Theſe ſentiments 
produced fuch a practice as inclined ſome to believe he 
had a religion of his own, which was the reaſon that 


cauſes, and were it not for you gentlemen of the long robe, who ſhonld have 
more wit and honeſty, than to ſupport and hold up theſe factious knaves by 
the chin, we ſhould not be at the paſs we are.“ My lord, ſays Mr Wallop, 
1 humbly conceive, that the paſſages accuſed are natural deductions from the 


defendant ; and, if J underſtand either Latin or Engliith, the information 
now brought againtt Mr Baxter upon ſuch a flight ground, is a greater reflec- 
tion upon the church of England, than any thing contained in the book he 
is accuſed for.“ Says Jefferies to him, * Sometimes you humbly conceive 
and ſometimes you are very poſitive : You talk of your {kill in church hiſtory, 
and of your under{tanding Latin and Engliſh ; I think I underitand ſomething 
of them as well as you; but, in ſhort, I muſt tell yon that if you do not un- 
derſtand your duty better, I ſhall reach it you.“ Upon which Mr Wallop 


the church of England, it was to be preſumed, that the ſharp reflections were 


jaltice ſaid, Baxter was an enemy to the name and thing, the office and per- 
ſon of biſhops.“ Rotheram added, that Baxter frequently attended divine 
ſervice, went to the ſacrament, and perſuaded others to do fo too, as was 


Mr Baxter added. My lord, I have been ſo moderate with reſpect to the 
church of England, that J have incurred the cenſure of many of the diſſenters 
upon that account.” * Baxter for biſhops, ſays Jefferies, that is a merry 
"conceit indeed: Turn to it, turn to it.“ Upon this Rotheram turned to a 
place where 'tis ſaid, © That great reſpect is due to thoſe truly called to be 
biſhops amongſt us,“ or to that purpoſe. Ay, faith Jefferies, this is your preſ- 
byterian cant;*traly called to be biſhops ; that is himſelf, and ſuch raſcals, 
called to be biſhops of Kidderminſter and other ſuch places: Bithops ſet apart 
by ſuch factious, fnivelling preſbyteriaus as himſelt ; a Kidderminſter biſhop 
he means: 
riſh that] maintain a tithe-pig metropolitan.“ Mr Baxter beginning to ſpeak 
again, ſays he to him, Richard, Richard, doſt thou think we will hear thee 
poiſun the court, &c. Richard, thou art an old fellow, and old knave; thou 
haſt written books enough to load a cart, every one as full of ſedition (I 
might fay treaſon) as att egg is full of meat Hadit thou been whipped out of 
thy writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thon pretendeſt to be 
a preacher of the goſpel of peice, and thou haſt one foot in the grave; 'tis 
time for thee to begin 10 think what account thou imtendeſt to give. B 
leave thee to thyleif. and 1 lee thou'lt go on as thou halt begun; but by the 
grace of God, I will look after thee. I know thou haſt a mighty party, and 
I ſee a great many of the brotherhood in corners, waiting to fee what will 
- become of their mighty don, and a doctor of the party (looking to Dr Bates) 
at your elbow; bat, by the grace of almighty God, It cruſh you all' Mr 
Rotneram fitting down, Mr ittwood began to ſhew,;that nut one of the 
pages mentioned in the information ought to be ſtrained to that ſenſe, 


meddled with them, nor had the lealt to do with thole 


ber. Even then he ceaſed not to do good, ſo far as it 


pains, ſo to the laſt moment of it he directed his 
_ Chriſtian brethren by the light of a good example. 
ecember 8, 1691. A few days 


tew of the eſtabliſhed church, who very prudently paid 


is. He was a man, to 
ſpeak impartially from the conhideration of his writings, 

who had as ſtrong a head, and as ſound a heart, as any | 

of the age in which he lived. Ile was too contcientious | 


too extenſive to think of recommending himſelf to po- 


text * You humbly conceive, ſays Jefferies, and I humbly conceive : Swear | 
him ſwear him? * My lord, ſays he, under favour, I am counſel for the 


fat down. Mr Rotheram urged, * that if Mr Baxter's book had ſharp re- 
flectious upon the church of Rome by name, but ſpake well ot the prelates of 


jntended only againſt the prelates of the church of Rome.“ The lord chief 


certainly and publicly known; and had, in the very book ſo charged, fpo- 
ken very moderately and honourably of the biſhops of the church of England. 


According to the ſaying of a late learned author, and every pa- 
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of November he was diſcharged out of the King's 


0 Mr Wallop, ſays the lord chief juſtice, I obſerve you are in all theſe dirty 


Bur | 


addicted to an 


writings, of which he left behind him a very large Þ 
number. Many indeed have cenſured them, though it W 
tical writings were never mended, his controverlial ſel- 


graphia Britannica, for what they have laboriouſly di. fre 


his manuſcripts by Mr Matthew Sylveſter, is not only his 
a very necellary book to thoſe who would know M. 
Baxter, but to all who would ſtudy and underſtand the «3 


which was put upon then by the innuendos, they being more natural when | 


B AX 1 
when Sir John Gayer bequeathed a legacy by will to 
men of moderate notions, he could think of no better 
expreſſion than this, that they-ſhould be of Mr Baxter'; 
religion. We need not wonder that a perſon ſo little 
y party ſhould experience the bitterneſs N 
of all ; and in truth, no man was ever more ſeverely 
treated in this reſpect than Mr Baxter, againſt whom 
more books were written, than againſt any man in the 1 
age in which he lived. His friends, however, were 
ſuch as the bare repetition of their names might well 
pals for a panegyric, ſince it is impoſſible they could 
have lived in terms of ſtrict intimacy with any other 
than a wile and upright man. But the beſt teſtimony 
of Mr Baxter's worth may be drawn from his own * 


1s certain, that fome cf his books met with as general aK 
reception as any that ever were printed; and the judi- pa 
cious Dr Barrow, whole opinion all competent judges Wh 
will admit, gave this judgment upon them, * his prac- 45 


- 
q ” 


dom cpnfuted.” 


Thus far we are indebted to the authors of the Bio wh 


geſted both from his own lifewritten by Mr Baxter him- 38 


elf, and from the abridgement of it, or additions to BY 


it, compoled by others. His own life, publiſhed from 38 


hiltory of the times in which Mr Baxter lived. | re 


ſeems the moſt abſtracted from party-heat of any book z.4 


of the Kind, that ever was written ; which ſeems th: 
more extraordinary, as few men have ſuffered great 
inconveniencies by party. CCT. 


1 

| | Ie | | md 

taken in a milder ſenſe, nor could any one of them be applied to the prelate 7 i” 
of the church of England without a very forced conſtruction. To Sieden 4 


this he would have read ſome of the text: But Jefferies cried out, 5% N 


ſhall not draw me into a conventicle with your annotations, nor your ſniſel 
ling parſon neither.“ My lord, ſaid Attwood, I conceive this to be x. cl 
preſsly within RoſwelPs caſe lately before your lordſhip.” * You conceve, WM 
ſays Jefteries, you conceive amiſs; it is not.“ My lord, ſays Mr Attwoud ſh 
that I may ule the belt authority, permit me to repeat your Lordſhip's o.. 
words in that caſe.” * No. you ſhall not, ſays he, You need not ſpeak, funf 
you are an author already; though you ſpeak and write impertinencly Jalf ( 
Says Attwood, * I cannot help that, my lord if my talent be no better io 
bur it is my duty to do my beſt tor my client.“ Jefferies thereupon weat o 
inveighing againſt what Attwood had publiſhed : And Artwood jultified it Mr 
be in defence of the Englith conſtitution, declaring that he never diſown#@ 
any thing that he had written. Jefferies ſeveral times ordered him to RE 
down, but he itill went on. * My lord, ſays he, I have matter of law WD! 
offer for my client; and he proceeded to cite ſeveral caſes, wherein it $881 
been adjudged, that words ought to be taken in the milder ſenſe, aud not N 
be ſtrained by innnendos. Well ſays Jetferies, when he bad done, vi 
have had your ſay. Mr Williams and Mr Phipps ſaid nuthing, for they 
it was to no purpoſe At length tays Mr Baxter himſelf, *+ My lord, I thi 
I can clearly anſwer all that is laid to my charge. and I ſhall do it brief 
The ſum is contained in theke few papers, to which I ſhall add a little gl 
teſtimony :? But he would not hear a word, At length the chief juli 
ſummed up the matter in a long and fulſome harangue., *? Tis notoriou 
known (ſays he) there has been a deſign to ruin the king and the natie 
The old game has been renewed, and this has been the main incendir 


1 


( 


He is as modeſt now as can be; but time was, when nv mw was” ſo re 


to bind your kings in chains. and your nobles in fetters af iron; and to yd [ 
tents, O Iſrael. Gentlemen, for God's f:ke, don't let us be gulled twice 
an age, & c.“ And when he coneluded, he told ihe jury, that if che) d 
their conſciences believed he meant the biſheps and clergy of the churci 
England, in the paſſages which the information referred to they mail i 
him guilty, and he could mean no men elſe; if not, they mutt find him 
guilty.? When he had done, ſays Mr Baxter to him, “Does your lord 
think any jury will pretend to puſs a verdict upon me, upon ſuch a trial??? 
warrant you, Mr Baxter, ſays he, don't you trouble yourſelf about t 
The jury immediately laid their heads together at the har, and found 'Of 
guilty. As he was going from the bar, Mr | ater told my lord chief jul 35s 
who had fo loaded him with reproachcs and yet contivned them, that 
predeceſſor of his had had other thoughts of him:” Upon which he rep 4 
That there was not an honeſt man in England but what took him for 2 
knave' fe had ſubpœnacl ſeveral clerpymen, who apprared in court, 
were of no ute to him, through the violence of the clyet juitice. The 4 1 
being over, Sir Henry Aſhurit led Mr Baxter through the crowd (I mene, 
it to hi? honoug},. nd conveyed him away in his conc) On June the thai 
following he Id judgment given aguinſt him He was fined five hu ty i L 
marks, to lic ftippig}on till he paid it, ul be bound to his good behaviou'e 
ſeven years, -Caluthy's Abridgement, Vol. I. p. 368 372. 
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o It would, however, not be doing juſtice to the me- 
er , ry of Mr Baxter, were we to pals over the account, 
"5 which his excellent friend Dr Bates has given us of him. 
le r would it be juſtice to our pious readers; for there 
1s vein of grace, running through the detail of the 
ly & quent author, which tends not only to inform the 
bs id, but to warm and animate the heart by Mr Bax- 
ne s example. N 

re ol peking of his reſidence at Kidderminſter, Dr Bates 
an reeds to ſay, that there Mr Baxter's miniſtry, by 
ald divine indluange: was of admirable efficacy. The 
ner rveſt anſwered the ſeed that was fowed. Before his 
Ny ming, the place was like a piece of dry and barren 
In Arth, only ignorance and protanenels, as natives of 
722 the ſoil, were rife among them; but by the blefling of 
hit Maven upon his labour and cultivating, the face of 
al 2 radife appeared there in all the fruits of righteouſncls. 
ver Many were tranllated from the {tate of polluted nature, 

ges the Nate of grace; and many were advanced to higher 
rac- $@&rces of holineſs. The bad were changed to good, 
ſel. 4 the good to better. Converſion is the excellent 

. Whrk of divine grace. The efficacy of the means is 

Bio. n the ſupreme mover. But God 1 makes 
„di, ile miniſters ſucceſsful in that bleſfed work, whole 
MT” cipal deſign and delight is, to glorify him in the ſav- 
5 U in of ſouls. This was the reigning affection of 
fron i heart, and he was extraordinarily qualified to ob- 
only his end. V 
NRW. Mis prayers were an effuſion of the moſt melting ex- 
d thi ions, and his intimate ardent affections to God: 
1. Prom the abundance of the beart his lips ſpake. His foul 
bodi zg&k wing for heaven, and wrappedupthe ſouls of others 
s thi him. Never did I ſee or hear a holy miniſter ad- 


rea ger himſelf to God with more reverence and humility; 

h more reſpect to his glorious greatneſs ; never with 

bre zeal and fervency, correſpondent to the infinite 

- Wment of his requeſts ; nor with more filial affiance 
Pre the „ „ 

a is ſermons there 


it, vu" An his was a rare union of arguments 
r came zd motives to convince the mind, and gain the heart: 


ne the fountains of reaſon and perſuaſion were open to 
urwoo tg diſcerning eye. There was no reliſting the force of 
peak, l us diſcourſes, without denying reaſon and divine reve- 
inendy Mon. He had a marvellons f and copiouſneſs in 
ern Making, There was a noble negligence in his ſtile: 
ified it r his great mind could not ſtoop to the affected clo- 
dle de ence of words. He deſpiſed flaſhy oratory : But his 


of lav {Mpreſſions were clear and powerful, fo convincing the 
rt Naerſtanding, ſo entering into the foul, fo engaging 
aud not | 

done Mos SA be | Wed Hoek 
r they pe not charmed by fo wife a charmer. He was ani- 
it brick 
nef jul obdurate in their frozen tombs. 


Methinks I ſtill 


rey ar him ſpeak theſe powerful words: A wretch that 
ncendi=ondemned to die to-morrow, cannot forget it: and 
is ſo reiß 


d do poor ſinners, that continually are uncertain to live 


ed twice 


at if chehrd, to their inconceivable joy or terror, as ſure as 
5 y now live upon earth ; can forget theſe things 
tind him which they have their memory; and which, one 
nd think, ſhould drown the matters of this world, 
about „ e report of a cannon does a whiſper, or as the fun | 
d found 


ures the pooreſt glow-worm. O wonderful ſtupi- 
of an unregenerate ſoul ! O wonderful folly and 
actedneſs of the ungodly ! That ever men can 

| 1 fay again, that they can forget, eternal joy, eter- 


chief ju? 
em, that 
h he rep 
m for 2 
11 court, 
2 4 
d (meien 
une e OOr, and there 1s but the thin veil of fleſh between 


affections, that thoſe were as deaf as adders, who 


ed with the Holy Spirit, and breathed celeſtial fire, 


hour, aud certain ſpeedily to ſee the majeſty of the 


for- 


oe, and the eternal God, and the place of their 
al unchangeable abode, when they ſtand even at 


th. at. 


HBeſides, his wonderfu 


6 1 
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| diligence, in catechizing the 

particular families under his charge, was exceeding 

uſeful to plant religion in them. Perſonal inſtruction 

and application of divine truths, have an excellent ad- 

vantage and efficacy to inſinuate, and infuſe religion 
into the minds and hearts of men, and, by the con- 
verſion of parents and maſters, to reform whole fami- 
lies that are under their immediate direction and govern- 
ment. While he was at Kidderminſter, he wrote and 
publiſhed that accompliſhed model of an evangelical 
miniſter, ſtiled, * Gildas Salvianus, or the Reformed 
Paſtor:” In that book, he clears beyond all cavil, that 
the duty of miniſters is not confined to their ſtudy and 
the pujpit, but that they ſhould make uſe of opportu- 
nities to inſtruct families within their care, as it is ſaid 
by the apoſtle, that he had kept back nothing from his 
hearcrs that was profitable, but had taught them publicly, 


% 


| and from houſe to houſe. Acts xx. 20, 21. The idea of 
a faithful miniſter, dclineated in that book, was a copy 


taken from the life, from his own zealous example.— 
His unwearied induſtry to do good to his flock, was 
anſwered by correipondent love and thankfulneſs. He 
was an angel in their eſteem. He would often ſpeak 
with great complacence of their dear affections: And a 
little before his death, ſaid, © He believed they were 


more expreſſive of kindneſs to him, than the chriſtian 


converts were to 
Ec» EE of ag pe a SS 
While he remained at Kidderminſter, his illuſtrious 
worth was not ſhaded in a corner, but diſperſed its beams 
and influence round the country. By his counſel and 
excitation, the miniſters in Worceſterſhire, epiſcopal, 
preibyterian, and congregational, were united, that, 
by their ſtudies, labours, and advice, the doctrine and 
practice of religion, the truth and holineſs of the goſ- 
pel, might be preſerved 1n all the churches committed 
to their charge. This aſſociation was of excellent uſe, 


the apoſtle Paul, by what appears in 0 


| the ends of church government were obtained by it, 


and it was a leading example to the miniſters of other 
countries. Mir Baxter was not above his brethren- mini- 


ſters, by a ſuperior title, or any ſecular advantage, but 


by his divine endowments and ſeparate excellencics, 
1s extraordinary wiſdom, zeal and fidelity: He was 
the foul of that happy ſaciety. „ he 5 

He continued among his beloved people, till thie year 
1660, when he came to London. A while after the 
Eing's reſtoration, there were many endeavours uſed in 
order to an agreement between the epiſcopal and preſ- 
byterian miniſters. For this end ſeveral of the bithops 
ele, and of the miniſters, were called to attend he 


king at Worceſter-Houſe: There was read to them a 
| declaration drawn up with great wiſdom and moderation, 
nſpire heart and life into dead ſinners, and to melt 


by the lord chancellor the earl of Clarendon. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that in reading the ſeveral parts of the de- 


claration, Dr Morley was the principal manager of the 


conference among the biſhops, and Mr Baxter among 
the miniſters: And one particular I cannot forget; it 
was deſired by the miniſters, that the biſhops ſhould 
exerciſe their church power with the counſel and con- 
ſent of preſbyters. This limiting of authority was ſo 
diff eig that Dr Coſins, then elea of Durham, 
ſara, [f your majeſty grant this you will unbiſhop your 
bithops. Dr Reynoids upon this produced the book 
entitled, Ine Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty in his 
Solitude and Sufferings,“ and read the following pai- 
ſage: Not that] am ogainſt the managing of this preſi- 
dency and authority of one man by the joint counfel 
and content of many pretbyters : 1 have offered to re- 
ſtore that, as a fit means to avoid thoſe errors, corrup- 
tions and partialities, which are incident to any one 


vehaviov Wn and that amazing fight, that eternal gulph, and 
are daily dying and ſtepping in.“ Serm. before 
H. Commons, 1660, V. iv. p. 729. 


. 
AY 
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41 
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man: Alſo to avoid tyranny, which becomes no chrif- 
tians, leaft of all church men. Beſides, it will be a 
means to take away that burden and odium of affairs, 

which 
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goſpel.“ My 


time, was well pleaſed with that declaration, 
of Calvin's - d, who judicioully obſerves, upon our 


cium ſibi temere uſurpant. 
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lord chancellor prudently moderated in 
that matter, that the hithops, in weighty cauſes, ſhould 
have the aſſiſtance of the preſbyters. 


Mr Baxter conſidering the ſtate of our affairs in that 
He was 


Saviour's , That the Son of man ſhall ſend forth his 
angels, ey ſhall gather out of his kingdom all things that 


offend : Lui ad extirpendum quicquid diſplicet præpgſtere feſ- 
tinant, antevertant Chriſt judictum, et ereptum angelis offi= 
Beſides, that declaration grant- 
ed ſuch a freedom to conſcientious miniſters, that were 


unſatisfied as to the old conformity, that if it had been 


obſerved, it had prevented the doletul diviſion that ſuc- 


ceeded afterward. But when there was a motion made 
in the houſe of commons, that the declaration might 


paſs into an act, it was oppoſed by one of the ſecretaries 


of ſtate, which was a ſuthcient indication of the king's | 


averſenels to it. N 95 5 
After the declaration, there were many conferences at 


the Savoy between the biſhops and ſome doctors of 
their party, with Mr Baxter and ſome other minitters 


for an agreement, wherein his zeal for peace was moſt 
conſpicuous ; but all was in vain. Of the particulars 
that were debated, he has given an account in print. 
Mr Baxter after his coming to London, during the 
time of liberty, did not negle& that which was the 


n exerciſe of his life, the preaching the goſpel, 


eing always ſenſible of his duty of ſaving ſouls. He 


_ preached at St Dunſtan's on the Lord's days in the after- 
noon. I remember one inſtance of his firm faith in the 
divine providence, and his fortitude when he was en- 
gaged in his miniſtry there. The church was old, and 
the people were apprehenſive of ſome danger in meet- 


ing in it: And while Mr Baxter was preaching, ſome- 


thing in the ſteeple fell down, and the noiſe {truck ſuch 
a terror into the people, that they preſently, in a wild 


diſorder, ran out of the church; their eagerneſs to haſte 
away, put all into a tumult : Mr Baxter, without viltble 


diſturbance, ſat down in the pulpit : After the hurry | 


was over, he reſumed his diſcourſe, and ſaid to com- 
poſe their minds, © We are in the ſervice of God to 


Prepare ourſelves, that we may be fearleſs at the great 
noiſe of the diſſolving world, when the heavens ſhall paſs 


away, and the elements melt with fervent heat ; the earth 
alſo, and the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up; 
EFR_aRMLRSCIGCS Ee nn 

After St Dunſtan's church was pulled down in order 
to its rebuilding, he removed to Black-Friars, and con- 
tinued his preaching there to a vaſt concourle of hearers, 
till the memorable Bartholomew. 25 | 
In the year 1661, a parliament was called, wherein 


Was paſt the act of uniformity, that expelled rom mar | 
WI 


public Lage about two thouſand miniſters. 
only take notice concerning the cauſes of that proceed- 
ing, that the old clergy from wrath and revenge, and 
the young gentry from their ſervile compliance with 


the court, and their diſtaſte of ſerious religion, were 
very active to carry on and complete that act. That 


this is no raſh imputation upon the ruling clergy then is 


evident, not only from their concurrence in paſſing that 


law, for actions have a language as 8 as that 
of words, but from Dr Sheldon then bithop of London, 


their great leader; who when the lord chamberlain 
Mancheſter told the king, while the act of uniformity 


was under debate, That he was afraid the terms of it 
were ſo rigid, that many of the miniſters would, not 


{ 68 J 
which may lie too heavy on one man's ſhoulders, as in- 
deed I think it did formerly on the biſhops here.” The 
good doctor thought, that the judgment of the king's 
allied and enquiring father, would have been of great 


moment to incline him to that temperament : But the 
king 8 replicd,“ All that is in that book is not 


volved with fo many miniſters in this calamity, an 


| that was granted, 


7 5 al 1 


| comply with it;“ he replicd, © I am afraid they will“ 


This act was paſſed, after the king had engaged his 
faith and honour, in his declaration from Breda, to pre. 
ſerve the liberty of conſcience inviolate, which promiſe 


4 


opened the way for his reſtoration; and after the royal. X 
iſts here had given public aſſurance, that all former anl. 
moſities ſhould be buried, as rubbiſh under the found; KM 
tion of an univerſal concord. Mr Baxter, who was in. 


was their brighteſt ornament, and the beſt defence if 
their righteous, though oppreſſed cauſe ; made two ob 
ſervations upon that act and our ejection; RX 
The one was, that the miniſters were turned and ke 
out from the public exerciſe of their office in that im 
of their lives that was molt fit to be dedicated and em 
ployed for the ſervice and glory of God, that is betwee: x 
thirty and fixty years, when their intellectual and in“ 
ſtrumental faculties were in their vigour. The othe 
was, in a letter to me after the death of ſeveral biſhon; 
who were concurrent in paſſing that act, and expreſti "0 
no forrow for it: His words were, © For ought I ſes 9 
the biſhops will own the turning of us out, at the tn 1 
bunal of Chriſt, and thither we appeal.“ — 
After the act of uniformity had taken its effec, i # 
the ejection of ſo many e there was ſometim 4 
a connivance at the private exerciſe of their miniſtrt 
ſometimes public indulgence granted, and often a ſeve. 4 
proſecution of them, as the popiſh and politic inten 3 
of the court varied. When there was liberty, \/ 4 
Baxter applied himſelf to his delightful work, tot ; 
. * advantage of thoſe who enjoyed his miniſtg 85 
But the church party oppoſed vehemently the liber © 


Indeed ſuch was their fiercenel 
that if the diſſenting miniſters had been as wiſe as er 
pents, and as inngcent as doves, they could not eſcape the 
cenſures. The pulpit repreſented them as ſeditioub 
diſaffected to the {wb as obſtinate ſchiſmatics ; al 
often the name of God was not only taken in vain, b 
in violence, to authorize their hard ſpeeches, and h. 3 
der actions, againſt them. Some drops of that ſton 
fell upon Mr Baxter, who cally ſubmitted to thei 
| injurious dealings. I ſhall ſpeak of that afterwan 
In the interval, between his deprivation and LF 
death, he wrote and publiſhed moſt of his books, 
Which I will give ſome accqunt. oe > 44 
His books for their number and variety of matter Wy: 
them, make a 7 that þ They contain a treaſure of cou 
troverſial, caſuiſtical, poſitive and practical divini 
Of them I ſhall relate the words of one, whoſe ex 


Fa. Fel 
8 4 


judgment, joined with his moderation, will gave a gr, 


value to his teſtimony ; they are of the very revere 
Dr Wilkins, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter : He ſa 
That Mr Baxter had cultivated every ſubject WM 
handled; and if he had lived in the primitive times 
had been one of the fathers of the church.” I ſhall i. 
what he ſaid with admiration of him at another ti 

| © That it was enough for one age to produce ſudſſ 


Das 


| perſon as Mr Baxter.” Indeed he had ſuch an ame; 


tude in his thoughts, ſuch vivacity of imagination, . 
ſolidity and depth of judgment, as rarely meet togetlMſy 
His enquiring mind was freed from the ſervile dejea8 
and bondage of an implicit faith. He adhered to 
{criptures, as the perfect rule of faith, and ſeard 
whether the doctrines, received and taught, were « Il 
ſonant to it. This is the duty of every chriſtian, toy 
cording to his capacity, eſpecially miniſters, and We 
neceſſary means to open the mind for divine knowle4WM 
and for the advancement of the truth. He publiſ 
ſeveral books againſt the papiſts, with that clear! W 
and ſtrength, as will confound, if not convince the 
He ſaid, © He only deſired armies and antiquity agd 1 
the papiſts: Armies, becauſe of their bloody relig 


| ſo often exemplified in England, Ireland, France, % 1 
. ol 


* 
1 
* 
As 
+. 
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room: Their religion binds them to extirpate heretics, 


1 pretence to it, as if it were favourable to their cauſe. 
hut it has been demonſtrated by many learned proteſ- 


ente, that the argument of antiquity is directly againſt 
n the principle doctrines of popery, as that of the ſupre- 
OY micy, of tranſubſtantiation, of image-worſhip, and 
on others. | 5 | 3 1 
lle has wrote ſeveral excellent books againſt the im- 
ep pudent atheiſm of this looſe age. In them he eſtab- 
un 


ines the fundamental principle, upon which the whole 
® t:bric of chriſtianity is built; that after this fhort un- 


able ſtep into that unchangeable ſtate. From hence it 
follows, by infallible conſequence, that the reaſonable 
Ereoature ſhould prefer the intereſt of the foul before that 


"he proved the chriſtian religion to be the only way of 
allen man's being reſtored to the favour of God, and 
t, ; Hbtaining a bleſſed immortality. This great argument 
tum He manages with that clearneſs and ſtrength, that none 
ſtr gan refuſe aſſent unto it, without denying the infallible 
eve. rinciples of faith, and the evident principles of nature. 
mT He alſo publiſhed ſome warm diſcourſes, to apologize 
„ M. for the preaching of diſſenting miniſters, and to excite 
0 tt them to do their duty. He did not think that the act 
nifty of uniformity could diſoblige them from the exerciſe | 
liber r their office. It is true, magiſtrates are titular gods, | 
cene yy their deputation and vicegerency, but ſubordinate 
as ſi And accountable to God above. Their laws have no | 
c the pinding force upon the conſcience, but from his com- 
tioul's and; and if contrary to his laws, are to be diſobeyed. 
8 A 


erwai "3, 
and LF 


5 He was a clear 
1 
898 TEES 5 = Ba ; 2 
fe exif divine grace, in the converſion of ſouls. In a ſer- 
e à glg 


hon reciting the words of the covenant of grace, I will 


< 


revercip 


85 


He fil ny fear into their hearts, and they ſhall not depart from | 
1e 118 


D 0 


> } Jer. xxx11., 40. he obſerves the tenor of it was, | 
Die 1 


will, and you ſhall.” Divine grace makes the re- 


times i lious will obedient, but does not make the will to 
ſhall h no will. By the illumination of the mind, the will 


ther ti inclined to obedience, according to the words of our 
ce ſucuß viour, All that have heard, and learned of the Father, 
an ane into me. He preached, that the death of Chriſt 
ation, Ws certainly effectual for all the elect, to make them 


t togeuhhrrakers of grace and glory; and that it was ſo far 
dejedheſicial to all men, that they are not left in the fame. 
red to operate ſtate with the fallen angels, but are made ca- 
1 ſearc le of ſalvation by the grace of the goſpel : Not capa- 
vere d as cthcients to convert themſelves, but as ſubjects 
iſtian, Mfeceive ſaving grace. He did fo honour the ſince- 
s, and Tl of God, as entirely to believe his will declared in 
now led word: He would not interpret the promiſes of the 
publiſ oel in a leſs gracious ſenſe, than God intended them: 


t cleam Wercfore if men finally periſh, it is not for want of 
ince tV'cy in God, nor merit in Chriſt, but for wilſul re- 
ity ag ng ſalvation. Se, ; 

ly relig lis books of practical divinity have been effectual 
rance, 


Ol 


1 
Eo 


and often over-rules the milder inclinations of their na- 
ture: Antiquity, becauſe they are inveigled with a fond 


certain life, there is a future ſtate of happineſs or mi- 
ſery cqually eternal, and that death is the laft irrevo- 


"$f the body, and ſecure eternal life. This being laid, 


erter of the ſovereign freenels, and infallible efficacy 


1 more numerous converſions of ſinners to God, than 


L 69. ] 


other countries. However they may appear on the 
+ flage, they are always the fame perſons in the tyring- 


* 


ö 


mains on earth, will be of continual efficacy to recover 
loſt ſouls. There is a vigorous pulſe in them that keeps 


| knowledge will cure the error. 


tion in a matter of moment: Be 
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any printed in our time: And while the church re- 


the reader awake and attentive. His book of © The 
Saint's Everlaſting Reſt, was written by him when 
languiſhing in the ſuſpence of life and death, but has 
the ſignatures of his holy and vigorous mind. To al- 
ture our deſires, he unveils the ſanctuary above, and 
diſcovers the glory and joys of the bleſſed in the divine 
preſence, by a light ſo ſtrong and lively, that all the 
glittering vanities of this world vanj 
riſon, and a ſincere heliever will del. © em, as one 
of mature age does the toys and baub... children. 
To excite our fer, he removes the ſcreen, and makes 


the everlaſting fire of hell fo viſible, and repreſents the 


tormenting paſſions/ of the damned in thoſe dreadfu. 
colours, that, if duly conſidered, would check and con- 
troul the unbridled licentious appetites of the molt ſen- 
leren ou TED 3 

His“ Call to the Unconverted*;” how ſmall in bulk, 


but how powerful in virtue! Truth ſpeaks in it with 


that authority and efficacy, that it makes the reader lay 
his hand upon his heart, and find he has a foul and a 
conſcience, though he lived before as if he had none. 
He told fome friends, that ſix brothers were converted 
by reading that Call ; and that every weck he received 
letters of ſome converted by his books. This he fpake _ 
with moſt humble thankfulneſs, that God was pleaſed 


to uſe him as an inftrument for the ſalvation of fouls. 


He that was ſo ſolicitous for the ſalvation of others, 


was not negligent of his own; but as regular love re- 
quires, his firſt care was to prepare himſelf for heaven. 


In him the virtues of the contemplative and active life 
were eminently united. His time was ſpent in com- 
munion with God, and in charity to men. He lived 
above the ſenſible world, and in ſolitude and ſilence 


converſed with God. The frequent and ſerious medi- 
| tation of eternal things, was the powerful means to 
| make his heart holy and heavenly, and from thence 
| his converlation. His life was a practical ſermon, a 
| drawing example. There was an air of humility and 
ſanctity in his mortified countenance ; and his deport- 
| ment was becoming a ſtranger upon earth, and a citi- 


zen of heaven. . 


Though all divine graces, the fruit of the Spirit, were 


viſible in his converſation, yet ſome were more emi- 
nent. 


Humility is to other graces, as the morning 
ſtar is to the fun, that goes of it, and follows it in 
the evening: Humility prepares us for the receiving of 
grace. God gives grace to the humble: And it follows 
the exerciſe of grace; not I, ſays the apoſtle, but the 
grace of God in me. In Mr Baxter there was a rare union 
of ſublime knowledge, and other ſpiritual excellencies, 
with the loweſt opinion of himſelt. He wrote to one 


that ſent a letter to him full of expreſſions of honour 


and eſteem, © You do admire one you do not know; 

The more we know of 
God, the more reaſon we ſec to admire him; but our 
knowledge of the creature, diſcovers its imperfections, 
and leſſens our eſteem.” To the ſame e expreſ- 

ling his veneration of him for his excellent gifts and 
graces, he replied with heat, I have the remainders 
of pride in me; how dare youblow up the ſparks of it ?”? 
He deſired fome miniſters, his choſen friends, to meet 
at his houſe, and ſpend a day in prayer, for his direc- 
2 the duty was be- 

gun, he ſaid, © I have deſired your aſſiſtance at this 
time, becauſe I believe God will ſooner hear your 
prayers than mine.” He imitated St Auſtin both in his 
penitential confeſuons and retractations. In conjuattion 
 ® The eminent Mr Eliot, of New England, tranſlated this tract EUR 
Indian tongue: A young Indian prince was ſo taken with it, that he i ead it 


With tears, and died with it in his hand. 


that compa- _- 


gue? 
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ee 
witli humility he had great candour for others. He 


could willingly bear with perſons of differing ſenti- 


ments: He would not proſtitute his own judgment, nor 
raviſh another's, He did not over-eſteem himſelf, nor 
undervalue others. He would give liberal encomiums 
of many conforming divines. He was ſevere to him- 
ſelf, but candid in excuſing the _ of others. Where- 
as, the buly enquirer, and cenfurer of the faults of 
others, is uſually the eaſy neglecter of his own. . 
Self-denial, and contempt of the world, were ſhining 
graces in him. 
to himſelf, and more indifferent to his temporal inte- 
reſt. The offer of a biſhopric was no temptation to 
him: For his exalted ſoul deſpiſed the pleaſure and 
profits which others ſo earneſtly deſire ; he valued not 
an empty title upon his tomb. e oy! 
His patience was truly chriſtian. G 
try his children by afflictions to exerciſe their graces, 
to occaſion their victory, and to entitle them to a trium- 
phant felicity. _ | ES . 


This ſaint was tried by many afflictions. We are 


very tender of our reputation: His name was obſcured 
under a cloud of detraction. Many flanderous darts 
Were thrown at him. He was charged with ichiſm 
and ſedition. He was acculed for his paraphraſe on the 
New Teſtament, as guilty of diſloyal aſperſions upon 
the government, and condemned, unheard, to a pri- 


that he jovfully ſaid to a conſtant friend, © What could 
I defire more of God, than after having ſerved him to 


my power, I ſhould now be called to ſuffer for him?“ 
Oe, who had been a fierce diſſenter, was afterward 
rankled with an oppoſite heat, and very contumelioufly 


in his writings reflected upon Mr Baxter, who calmly 
endured his contempt : And when the fame perſon 
publiſhed a learned diſcourſe in defence of chriſtianity, 


Mr Baxter ſaid, I forgive him all for his writing that 


book.” Indeed he was fo much the more truly honour- 
able, as he was thought worthy of the hatred of [ſome] 
perſons. „ 8 


It is true, the cenſures and reproaches of others, 


whom he eſteemed and loved, touched him in the ten- 


der part. But he with the great apoſtle, counted it a 


to his conſcience, and independent upon the opinion 


of others. But his patience was more eminently tried 


by his continual pains and languiſhing. Martyrdom is 
a more eaſy way of dying, when the combat and the 
victory are finiſhed at once, than to die by degrees 
every day. His complaints were frequent; but who 


ever heard an unſubmiſſive word drop from his lips? 


He was not put out of his patience, nor out of the poſ- | {ing himſelf, never was a ſincere believer more cal 


ſeſſion of himſelf, In his ſharp pains he ſaid, © I have 
a rational patience, and a believing patience, though 
tenſe would recoil.” 5 „ 
His pacific ſpirit was a clear character of his being a 
child of God. How ardently he endenvoured to ce- 
ment the breaches among us, which others widen and 
keep open, is publicly known. He faid to a friend, 
can as willingly be a martyr for love as for any ar- 


ticle of the creed.” It is ſtrange to aſtoniſhment, that | 
thole, who agree in the ſubſtantial and great points of 


the reformed religion, and are of differing ſentiments 
only in things not lo clear, nor of that moment as thoſe 
wherein they conlent, ſhould till he oppoſite parties. 
Methinks, the remembrance how our diviſions lately 


expoſed us to our watchful adverſary, and were al- 
moſt fatal to the intereſt of religion, ſhould conciliate 
Our common danger and common de- 


our affections. 


liverance, ſhould prepare our ſpirits for a hncere and 
firm union: When our ſky was ſo without a glimmer— 


[ never knew any perſon leis indulgent | 


Co his meat and drink, the life and joy of his life, to do: 
God does often | . 


ſon, where he remained for ſome years. But he was ſo 


far from being moved at the unrighteous prolecution, | dred pounds to buy bibles for the poor. He has in hizeave 


| will diſpoſed of all that remains of his eſtate, after the:lthy 
legacies to his kindred, for the benefit of the ſouls andaoſt 


have been 


Not long after his laſt ſermon, he felt the approaches 


| ta | © You come hither to learn to die, I am not the ou A 
ſmall thing to be judged by man's day, He was entire | 


| God for your portion, heaven for your home, God 


| ever went to heaven. 


| bleſſed God, that that was left upon record in the 98 


1 ©. ? 

ful providence, a deliverer appeared, our gracious ſoz H 

vereign, K. William the III. who has the honour of ar 
eſtahliſhing our 55 at home, and gives us hopes n 


of reſtoring it abroad, in places from whence it has been / di 
o unrighteouſly and cruelly expelled. May the union wt 
of his proteſtant ſubjects in religious things, ſo defired 1 
by wile and good men, be accompliſhed by his princely .iM 
counſel and authority. Integrity with charity would ol 
remove thoſe things that have ſo long diſunited us. 1 
return from this Mgrethon, oh 95 
Love to the ſouls of men, was the peculiar character 
of Mr Baxter's ſpirit. In this he imitated and honoured {W8 
our Saviour, who prayed, died, and lives for the ſal- is 
vation of fouls. All his natural and ſupernatural en- 


dowments were ſubſervient to this bleſſed end. It wes eat 


good to fouls. His induſtry was almoſt incredible in 
his ſtudies: He had a ſenſitive nature deſirous of eaſe wlt 
as others have, and faint faculties, yet ſuch was the dg 
continual application of himſelf to his great work, a5 roat 
if the labour of one day had ſupplied firength for an- Be 
other, and the willingneſs of the ſpirit had ſupported ad 1 
the weakneſs of the fleſh. In his uſual converſation, 18 B 
his ſerious, frequent and delightful diſcourſe was cfhrif 


| divine things, to enflame his friends with the love off th 


heaven. He received with tender compaſſion and con-or 9 
deſcending kindneſs, the meaneſt that came to him forzod 
counſel and conſolation, He gave in one year a hunde N 


bodies of the poor. He continued to preach ſo long, mum 
notwithſtanding his waſted languiſhing body, that, #d# 
the laſt time, he almoſt died in the pulpit. It would 
his joy to have been transfgured in thus 


mount. 


of death, and was confined to his ſick bed. Death releſr 
veals the ſecrets of the heart; then words are ſpokei!OM 
with moſt feeling and leaſt affectation. This excellent 
ſaint was the ſame in his life and death: His laſt how: 
were ſpent in preparing others and himſelf to apper, £ 
before God. He ſaid to his friends that viſited hinfatk : 


perſon that muſt go this way; I can aſſure you th 
your Whole life, be it never ſo long, is little enough i 
prepare for death. Have a care of this vain deceitfi' 
world, and the luſts of the fleſh : Be ſure you choc 


glory for your end, his word for your rule, and the} 
you need never fear but we ſhall meet with comfort. Wi 
Never was penitent {inner more humble and deb 


and comfortable. He acknowledged himſelf to be t. 
vileſt dunghill worm (it was his uſual expreſſion) th. 
He admired the Jivine contin 
ſcenſion to Us, often ſaying, cc Lord, what is mall bij | 
What am J vile worm to the great God?” Ma 
times he prayed, God be merciful to me a ſinner | a 


pel, as an effectual prayer. He ſaid, * God may jul 
condemn me tor the beſt duty I ever did: And all 
hopes are from the free mercy of God in Chriſt, w 0 
he often prayed for.” 2 _— . 

After a {lumber he waked and ſaid, “I ſhall reſt fr 
my labour:” A miniſter then preſent ſaid, * and yup 
works follow you:“ To whom he replied, “ No W 
I will leave out works, if God will grant me the oth* if 
When a friend was comforting him with the reme i 
brance of the good, which many had received by 
preaching and writings, he (aid, © I was but a pel Me 


ing horizon, then by a new dawning of God's wonder- 


God's hand; and what praile iz due to a pen,” 3 / 


: 92 
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ſoz s reſigned ſubmiſſion to the will of God in his 
of arp ſickneſs, was eminent. When extremity of paul 

dained him ox e to pray to God for his releaſe 
Bath, he would check himſelf; © It is not fit for me 
On 1 Ire m 
how thou wilt. 


Nrechis ways, and his paths paſt finding, out! the 
of his providence we cannot fathom: And to 
ends, © Do not think the worſe of religion for 


cr you fee meu” os nent ggs 
red {Wing olten aſked by his friends, how it was with 
ſal- Fnward man, he replied, © I bleſs God I have a 
en- Mcrounded aſlurance of my eternal happinets, and 


wos eat peace and comfort within; but it was his trouble 


do: ould not triumphantly expreſs it, by reaſon of his 
> in dime pains. He ſaid, Fleſh muſt perith, and we 


eaſe lf feel the perithing of it: And that though his 
the ment ſubmitted, yet ſenſe would ſtill make him 

= 939 : | bs 
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an- Be 


rted ad Bot great joy from his believing apprehenſions of 
ion, 8 IÞvitible ſtate ? He replied, © What elle think you 


s Ckheiſtianity ſerves for?” He faid, © The conſideration 
e off the Deity in his glory and greatnels, was too high 
con-or gur thoughts; but the coniideration of the Son of 
 forzod in our nature, and of the ſaints in heaven whom 
Hunte knew and loved, did much ſweeten and familiarize 


1 hizeaven to him.” The deſcription of heaven in the 


- the:thy chapter to the Hebrews. and the 22d verſe, was 


andaoſt comfortable to him: That he was going to the 


umerable company. of angels, and to the general aſſcnbly 
Lehurch of the firſt-born, whoſenames are written in hea- 
eng and to God the judge of all, and to the ſpirits of. juſt 


long, 


ch releſgrved a thouſand thouſand thoughts ;” He faid, * O 
okeoeyw comfortable is that promiſe, Eye hath not ſeen, nor 


ppe ® 


' hinfapf and iweetnets in repeating the words of the Lord's 
Onerr, and was iorry that ſome good people were pre- 


=—_y 


gh H 


Wy petitions for Joul and body contained in it.“ 
cit other times he gave excellent counſel to young 
apiſters that vifited him, and earnelily prayed to God 


Aplels their labours, and rake them very ſucceſsful in 


Jtheggeerting many ſouls to Chriſt, And he expreſſed 
for. Wt joy in the hopes that God would do a great deal 
deb good by them; and that they were of moderate 
> cal eeful ſpirits. oe EN 0 1 85 


14h le did often pray that God would be merciful to 


ſcribe,” and ſaid, When thou wilt, what thou 


Ing in great anguiſh, he ſaid, © O how unſearch- | 


ng aſked by a perſon of quality, © Whether he 


ew made perfect; and to Jeſus the mediator of the new c- 
 Wltarit, and to the blood of ſprinkling, that ſpeaketh better 
ache bg than the blood of Abel, © That ſcripture, he ſaid, 


who love Lim,” 


ed againſt the ule of it; for there were all neceſ- 


BEN 
this miſerable diſtracted world: And that he would 
preſerve his church and intereſt in it. . 
He adviſed his friends to beware of ſelf-conceitedneſs, 
as à ſin that was likely to ruin this nation: And ſaid, 
„I have written a book againſt it, which I am afraid 
has done little good.” 
Being aſked whether he had altered his mind in con- 
troverlial points, he ſaid, *© Thoſe that pleaſe, may know 
my mind in my writings : And what he had done was 
not for his own reputation, but the glory of God.” 
I went to him with a very worthy friend, Mr Ma- 
ther, of New England, the day before he died; and 
ſpeaking ſome comforting words to him, he replied, _ 
© I have pain, there is no arguing againſt ſenſe, but i 
have peace, I have peace.” I told him, © You are 
now approaching to your long-defired home.“ He an- 
1wered, © I believe, I believe.” He ſaid to Mr Mather, 
I bleſs God that you have accompliſhed your buſineſs; 
the Lord proteng: ert 88 
He exprelled a great willingneſs to die; and during 
his fickneſs, when the queſtion was aſked, how he did, 
his anſwer was, “ Almoſt well.” His joy was remark- 
able, when in his own apprehenſions death was neareſt : 
And his ſpiritual joy at length was conſummated in 
eternal joy. | 
Thus lived and died that bleſſed faint. I have, with- 
| our any artificial fiction of words, given a ſincere ſhort. 
account of him. All our tears are below the juſt grief 
tor ſuch an invaluable loſs. It is the comfort of his 
friends that he enjoys a bleſſed reward in heaven, and 
has left a precious remembrance on the earth. TY, 
_ Thus far Dr Bates. To this may be added from Mr 
Sylveſter, a ſhort account of his perſon. He was tall 
and ſlender, and ſtooped much: His countenance com- 
poſed and grave, ſomewhat inclining to ſmile. He had 
a piercing eye, a very articulate ſpeech, and his deport- 
ment rather plain than complimental, He had a great 
command over his thoughts. He had that happy fa- 
culty, ſo as to anſwer the character that was given of 
him by a learned man, diflenting from him, after a 
diſcourſe with him; which was, That, he could ſay 
| what he would, and he could prove what he ſaid.” 
It is impoſſible to read the account he gives of him- 
ſelf in his Reliquiz without emotion. The fcknels and 
languor he underwent almoſt from his childhood, and 
| which he has ſo pathetically deſcribed, render it mat- 
| ter of admiration, that ſuch a frame ſhould hold out for 
ſeventy-lix years, when, before twenty, he complained 
of a pramatura ſenectus, and all the ſymptoms of four- 
{core. e e ES 
The ſtone, which was generated in his kidneys, and 
which he ſuſtained there above fifty years, is prelerved 


| inthe Britiſh Muſeum. It is a large blue pebble, very 


| much relembling the ſhape of a kidney itſelf. 
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gu HOMAS BENNET was born in Cambridge, and 
2K aſter of arts in that univerſity, a man very well 
ned, and of a godly life, who was very familiar 
Mr. Bilney ch. 
act, the more he increaſed in the knowledge of God, 
his holy word, the more he abhorred the idolatry 
Wy corruptions of the times, and therefore fearing to 
tinue in his own country, he went into Devonſhire, 
brit. 15 24, and firlt dwelt in Torrington, where 
the maintenance of himſelf, wife, and children, he 
by ent a ſchool : but that town not affording him a ſub- 
- © Agence, at the year's end he removed to Exeter, where 
* he taught children, and ſo mainta' ned his family 


4 
1 
4. 
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at famous martyr of Chriſt: this 


thereby: he was not very covetous, but quiet, meek, and of 
an holy converſation: he greatiy delighted to hear fer- 
mons, and was very attentive to them: what time he“ 
could ſpare from his ſchool, he employed in the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, having no FDA with any but with 
ſuch as he underſtood to be favourers of the goſpel, and 
zealous for the truth: and underſtanding that one Wil- 
liam Strowd of Newnam, Eſq; was committed to the 
biſhop's Proven in Exeter, upon ſuſpicion of hereſy, he 
lent conlolatory letters to him, and leſt his letters ſhould 
be ſuſpected by this gentleman, he diſcovered himlelf 
to him, with the caule of his coming into that country, 
and amongſt other paſſages he had this, Becauſe ; 

: woul 


r eee e 
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would not be an whoremonger, or unclean perſon, I 


and troubled in conſcience, that he could not be at 
firkt he began to deal privately with ſome of his 


_ God was diſhonoured, his word contemned, his people 


fore he could no longer endure, but muſt, and would 


teſtimony of his conſcience, and in defence of God's 
true religion, would yield himſelf willingly, as near as 


in this quarrel: alledging that his death would be more 


ſtrong in the cauſe of God, and continue a faithful 
{oldier to the end. Then did he give orders for the diſ- 
pPoſal of his books, and thortly after he wrote his judg- 
ment in certain places, which privately he ſet up upon 
the doors of the cathedral church, in which he wrote, 


there was much ado, and great ſearching after the here- 
tic, that ſhould ſet them up: the mayor and aldermen 
buſying themſelves therein, but eſpecially the biſhop, 


Bennet, ſaid to each other, This fellow is of all others 


looking on his Latin Teſtament, they were ſo aftoniſh- 
their ways, and left him reading on his bock. 
find out the author of thoſe bills, reſolved to curſe him 


 wholoever he were, with bell, book and candle, which 
they proceeded to after this manner: : 8 


croſs was held up with divers wax tapers lighted about 


which hath put up theſe blaſphemous bills, was for that 


HEN - 


married a wife, with whom, through God's mercy, 
have lam hid in Devonſhire from the tyranny ot the | 
antichriſtian party theſe ſix years.“ Thus increaſing 
in knowledge and ſanctity, and ſeeing daily the glory 
of God to be blaſphemed, idolatry to be embraced and 
maintained, and the falſe uſurped power of the biſhop 
of Rome to be ſo extolled, he was fo grieved in ſpirit, 


quiet till he had uttered his mind therein; but 
friends, to whom he plainly diſcovered how abominably 


whom he had dearly purchaſed, where by blind guides 
carried head long to eternal damnation, and that there- 


utter their abominations; and for his own part, for the 


God would give him grace, to die, and thed his blood 


profitable to the church of God, tor the ediiication of 
his people, than his lite could be. 

_ His friends being overcome by his argument, told 
him that they would pray for him, that he might be 


The pope is antichriſt, and we ought to worſhip God, 
and not the ſaints.” Upon the finding of theſe papers 


and his doctors, were ſtung like as with waſps: and to 
quench this fire, ſome of them were daily employed to 
confute this hereſy in public. Thomas Bennet the ſab- 


bath following went to the cathedral church, and acci- | 
dentally ſat down by two men that were moſt buſy of all 


others in ſearching after heretics: theſe men looking on 


likelieſt to ſet up theſe papers, and it were good that 
he were examined; yet when they beheld his ſober 
carriage, his attention to the ſermon, and his diligent 


ed that they had no power to ſpeak to him, but went 


The canons and prieſts being much troubled how to 


One of the prieſts cloathed all in white, went up in- 
to the pulpit, divers friars ſtood round about, and the 


it; then the prieſt began to preach on the text in Joſhua: 
There is an accurſed thing among ft you: which ſermon he 
thus concluded: that the foul and abominable heretic 


his blaſphemy damnably accuried, and therefore he be- 
fought God, our lady, St Peter the patron of the church, 
will all the holy company of martyrs, confetlors, and 


virgins, that it might be known what heretic had put | 


up thoſe blaſphemous bills, that ſo God's people might 
aveid the vengeance. ITS na 
Ihe manner of theſe curſings was very terrible to the 
82 who were miſerably deluded with ſuch ſuper- 
Itions. e | | 

Then ſaid the prieſt, © By the authority of God, the 
Father Almighty, and the bleſſed virgin Mary, of St 
Peter, and St Paul, and of the holy ſaints, we excom- 
municate, we utterly curfe, and ban, commit and deli- 


| 
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which ſerve God daily in this church, fixed up 


be he, or ſhe, and delivered over to the devil as ped I 
tual malefactors, and ſchiſmatics: accurſed let them 


in houſes, out of houſes, and in all other places, itþ 


from all the merits of God's prieſts, and religious ns 4 


leges, grants, and immunities, which all the ho 


. * 5 . , 8 ö te 7 
the pains of hell-fire, as this candle is now nent ge 
and put out, (and therewith he put out one of the c 


lady, St Peter, and St Paul, and all holy ſaints, that 


may have no feeling, as now the light of this cand 


rm 
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ſhe be, that have in ſpite of God and St Peter, i, 
church this is, in {ſpite of all holy ſaints, and in ſpy, . 
our moſt holy father the pope, God's vicar here 
on earth, and in ſpite of our reverend father in 6 
John, our dioceſan, and the worſhipful canons, i 


curſed and heretical bills full of blaſphemy upon i 
and other holy church doors. Excommunicated plat 


and given over body and ſoul to the devil: curſe 
they in cities, and in towns, in fields, in ways, in pi 


ing, lying, or riſing, walking, running, waking, {1 1 
ing, — drinking, and whatſoever thing they 1 
beſides. We ſeparate him, or her, from the threſh &, 


and from all the good prayers of the church, from 


participation of the holy maſs, from all ſacrame 
chapels, and altars; from holy bread, and holy wat 


and from all their cloiſters, from all pardons, p 13 
179 


thers, popes of Rome, have granted to them: and gl 
give them over utterly to the power of the fiend, 3 
let us quench their fouls if they be dead this nigb 


dles) and let us pray God if they be alive, that theire 
may be put out as this candle light is, (and therewith oy 
put out another 5 and let us pray to God, 


3 


n 
aſti 


the ſenſes of their bodies may fail them, and that tl; 


and ſo the ſtaff fell downs © 1 
Upon this dreadful curſe a great noiſe, and terriſ 
fear took place amongſt the people. 
Maſter Bennet ſeeing all this foppery, lauge 
heartily at it, yet as privately as he could; but oo 
there were that eſpied him, whereupon they aſked 1 
how he could laugh at ſuch dreadful curies ? Ben 
an{wered ; © My friends, who can forbear ſeeing iy 
merry concelts, and ee xaldro by the pricii 
This cauſed them to cry out,“ Here is the heretic, h 
is the heretic, hold him faſt, hold him faſt:“ Hereupp 
there was a great noiſe, and clapping of hands, and Wall 
they were uncertain whether he was the heretic or 1 
ſo that they ſuffered him quietly to depart home to 
own houſe ; but he, being not able to digeſt the 
there preached, cauſed his boy early in a morning Wl 
fet new bills upon the church-yard gates, wh 
whilll he was doing, one that went early to hear 
maſs, found the boy at the gates, and charged him wi 
ſetting up thoſe bills, wheretore pulling down the 
he carried both it and the boy before the mayor of i 
city, and thereby maſter Bennet aps difcovered, wall 
preſently ſent for, and violently haled to priſon ; 
the next day the canons began to examine him, 
whom he confeſſed, that it was he that had put up 
bills, and that if it were to do, he would do it aga 
“ For, ſaid he, there is nothing in them but the vel 
truth. Could'ſt not thou, ſaid they, have ſpoken 
much with thy mouth, as well to have+fſet up tho 
bills? No, ſaid he, I put them up that many mig 
read them, and thereby know what abominable blaY 
phemers you are, and that Jour pope is anti=chri' 
even that boar out of the wood that deſtroys the churc 


ver to the devil of hell, him or her, whatſoever he, or 


of Chriſt, c. But if J had ſpoken ſo much I ſhou 
| preſent 
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Pit preſently have been clapt up in priſon, and fo the truth 
ere Jad been concealed, ©. 17 8 | 


Ine next day they ſent him to the biſhop, who ciap- 


3, ed him up in his own priſon, kept him in the ſtocks, 
P Ma. dcd him with irons, and ſhewed him as much favour 
us dog ſhould have had: then aflociating to himſelf 
pl nc others, he examined him: but he anſwered in ſuch 
1 rt, and ſo learnedly proved and defended his aſſertions, 
cn + he confounded, and put to ſilence his adverſaries, 
r{e_ uſing them much to admire him: then did they rifle 
PAW; houle, ſhamefully abuſed his wite, charging her 
We ith divers enormities: but ſhe like a good woman took 
„ l; atiently and was willing to bear the croſs with her 
neu and, | 8 | „„ . 
ehe Some of the friars greatly tormented their brains to 
om out how they might turn him from his opinions z | 
ame hg through God's mercy, Bennet was at a point, not 
Wa ac deny Chriſt before men, fo that at laſt they declared 
5 n it never was there ſuch an obſtinate heretic. Yet 
) pr a they for divers days continually affault him, ſo that 
017 bz weary of their company, he laid, “ I take God to 


x ord that my life is not dear to me, I am content to 
"depart from it; for I am weary of it, ſceing your de- 
te fable doings to the utter deſtruttion of Chrilt's Hock ; 


ene h That { delire death that 1 may no longer lee your 


his lgWerſaries. 
rep 8 


terril_h 


ed 1 eee | 

ing ee 

and WW HIS great miniſter of Geneva was one of the chief | 

c or 188 Pillars of the reformed church. He was born 

e to 24th of June, 1519, at Vezelay, a city of Burgun- 
the in France, where his family was in great eſteem, 

rning he was nobly deſcended by both parents. His fa- 


„ wh 
) hear In. His mother's name was Mary de Bourdalot. 
im wk tells us this himſelf; as alſo, the: he was not the 
the ring of monks; and that his family, if it could re- 
Ir of r what it had ſuperſtitiouſſy beſtowed on monks 
red, o hundred years, would be very wealthy. He 
iſon; ent to Paris very young, where he was tenderly 
him, | 


0 Orleans, to ſtudy under Melchior Wolmar, a 
an, and profeſlor ot the Greek language at Bour- 


oken but he left that employment, and returned to Ger- 
up tho In 1535. Beza then began to ſtudy the law at 
mig ens; but he ſpent the Weſt part of his time in com- 
ble bas veries, and reading the claſſics. He diſtinguiſhed 
ti=chri'l in a very particular manner by his poetry, 
e church made him careſſed by the moſt learned men of 
I ſhoußentwerſity, and highly extolied by the beſt poets 
Drefent'ſp ft time. 5 | 


o. VII. 


"8 1 


maſter John 


ie not to move him in any thing to comply with his | 


hen the canons and prieſts perceived that they 
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church, died in 1532 ; 
Froidmont, had the tame kindneſs for this nephew, and 


was called Peter de Beza, and was bailiff of tlie 


ted under the care of his uncle Nicholas Beza, 
ellor of the Parliament, till 1528, when he was 


V 3 
to be burnt, delivering him to Sir Thomas Denis; 
| ſherifk of Devönſhire, anno Chriſti 1531. The holy 


martyr e his end approached ſo near, and as 


a ſheep before the ſhearer; yielded himſelf with all 
humility, ad cheerfulneſs to take up the croſs of Chriſt, 
and being hrought to the place of execution, he madé 
his humble confeſſion, and prayer to almighty God, 
requeſting all the people to do the like for him, whomhe 
exhorted with ſuch gravity and ſobriety, above all things 
to ſeek the honour of God, and the ſaving knowledge 
of him, as alſo to leave the devices, and fancies of men's 
brains, in the ſervice of God, that all the hearers and 
ſpectators were ftricken with great admiration, ſo that 


| moſt of the people, and the ſcribe himſelf that wrote 
the ſentence of his condemnation, confeſled that he 


was God's faithful ſervant, and a good man. 
- Yet two gentlemen, (maſter Thomas Carew, and 
Pan bout laboured firſt by fair promiſes, 
and inticing words, and then by grievous threatenings 
to draw him to a recantation, and to pray to our lady, 
and the ſaints, to: whom he meekly anſwered, ſaying, 
“No, no, it is God only upon whom we muſt call, and 
we have no other advocate with the Father but Jeſus 


Featenings, they proceeded to judgment, drawing out | violent at his burning, that well was he or ſhe that could | 
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LIFE of THEODORE BEZ A, a learned Divine, and an eminent 
TOR Reformer, © e 


His uncle the counſellor, who deſigned him for the 
But another uncle, abbot of 


intended to reſign his abbey to him, which was worth 
fifteen thoutand livres a year. Beza took his licentiate's 
degree in 1539, When he was in his twenty-firit year, 
and then went to Paris, where ſome good preferments 
were provided for him, which he might well expect 

from the intereſt of his friends, his great talents, and 
uncommon reputation: The allurements of pleaſure, 


the ſweets of fame, and the hopes of the greateſt ho- 


nours, gave him very pleaſing ſenſations, and com- 
bated for ſome time the reſolution he had taken to fol- 
low Wolmar, and make a public profeſſion of the Re- 
formation. eas | 
The temptations of the world made him irreſolute 
about renouncing popery ; but he provided againſt the 
temptations of the fleſh by a marriage of con'cience.— 
He was handſome and polite, as well as witty and learg= 
ed; and he paid his addrefles to Claudia Denofiz, Who 
was a very amiable woman, and of noble extraction, 
if Ancillon is to be credited: But.he ſays her name 


was Frances Ce St Marcel d' EV rcon, ſiſter of a biſhoy 
of Greenoble; in which he was greatly miſtaken.” Her 
1 ni me 


the Authors enemies had been reaſonable, they would 
rather have praiſed him for the grief he expreſſed for | 


r ̃ ¶ U 
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name was Denoſſa, and Scaliger ſays, ſhe was the daugh- 
ter of an advocate. He made this lady a ſolemn pro- 
miſe to marry her publicly, as ſoon as the obſtacles 
which hindered him at that time ſhould be removed; 
and not to eNgage himſelf in the eccletiaſtical ſtate till 


| 


after the celebration of thei: nuptials. He faithfully 
performed theſe two promiſes ; and ſays himſelf, that 
« he entered into a contract of marriage, but ſecretly ; 
yet with the privacy of one or two of his pious friends, 
partly that he might not offend the reſt, and partly be- 
cauſe of his eccleſiaſtical benefices. | 
Beza had publiſhed ſome poctical pieces which were 
eſteemed worthy even of the Auguſtan age : But after- 
_ wards ſome new pleces of his, eſpecially a witty Epi- 
gram that he compoſed, being cenſured as licentious 
and too free; and ſome cnvious perſons calumniating 
his life; he quitted his priory of Lonjemcaux, and re- 
tired to Geneva in 1548. His poems, entitled Juve- 
nilia, have raiſed great clamours. They were printed | 
at Paris in 1548, by Conrad Badius, with a licence of 
the parliament for three years. The author was then 
twenty=-nine years, and dedicated theſe poems to his 
brofeſſor Melchior Wolmar. They confift of Silviæ, 
Flexies, Pictures, Icones, and Epigrams. 
demied that they contained verles too licentious, and 
little becoming the chaſtity of a chriſtian mind; but if 


them, than have put an ill conſtruction upon the epi- 


gram on Candida and Audebert. Theſe poems of Beza 


ſhould be placed among the fins of his youth, for which 
he aſked pardon both of God and the world. He en- 
deavoured by all means to ſuppreſs them, after his con- 
verſion; but the Papiſts, in order to vex and diſgrace 
kim, often reprinted them. 
- objecting to him the looſe poems of his youth, he an- 
ſwered; That man vexeth himſelf, becauſe Chriſt 
hath vouchſafed me his grace.” „ 
Mezerai treats Beza very ill: He adopts the ſtory for 
truth, which had been ſpread, of an accuſation of ſodo- 
my entered againſt that miniſter beforethe parliament of 
Paris; and another ſtory of his running away with Can- 
dida, his taylor's 8 This appears unworthy of a ju- 
dicious hiſtorlan; for : 
bring no proof. He charges Beza with ſimony and a- 
dultery, which is moſt ſhameful in ſo famous and illuſ- 
trious an hiſtorian, who has greatly injured himſelf with 


perſons of judgment, for leaving ſuch {landers, unſup- 
ported by authentic acts. Maimbourg only paraphraſ- 
cd Mezari when he drew an horrible picture of Beza; 


except that he quotes Bolſec, Spondanus, Florimond 
de Remond, and Claudius de Xaintes. Beza has pub- 
licly maintained, that thoſe ſtories were enormous ca- 
lumnies; that he had lived an unblameable life at Paris; 
that he left it neither out of fear, nor for debt, but for 
His religion; and that he had never attempted his neigh- 
bour's wife any more than the Indies. If the fact in 
queſtion be of ſuch a nature that it may be proved au- 


thentically; and if the accuſers want neither good-will, 


nor induſtry; it muſt be concluded, if they do not 


prove it, they are calumniators; and this is ſuflicient to 


convict Beza's accuſers of calumny. : To 

The honour which Beza afterwards acquired in zea- 
| . # * . = 

Jouſly maintaining the reformation, cauted his poems 


to be remarked, without which they had never been 
_ exclaimed againſt, Cardinal Richelien has charged 


Beza with imitating the lewdneſs of Ovid and Catulus 
in his poems: But this proceeded from his negligence 
in tranſcribing ſome of the rhapſodies, which were 


(- 94] 


in the court of aſſeſſors of ſubſides in Orleans. 


tranſported to fuch a pitch, as even to conſtrue m 
o - . . ; CET » 0 =_ 
moſt intimate friendſhip and familiarity, with a man ol 


tion of the Geneva 
One of that generation, | 
was accompanied by John Criſpin, a particy 
and the following year, he accepted the profeſſorſhip W 


Bern. He then married Claudia Denoſſa, witk wht 


for he warrants the thing, and can | 


his epigram, De ſua in Candidam et Audeburtum beney, H 
lentia. Maimburg renewed this accuſation in his hi 
tory of Calviniſm : But he is very fully refuted by u 
examination of the Herd itſelf, without ſtrengthenin; ul 
the apology from the great merit of Audebert, wh i 
was a worthy man, a good Latin poet, and preſiden 
Aude 
bert juſtified Beza, who made ule of the ſame argumen il 
and ſays to one of his enemies; What, when you a 


the higheſt honour, into ſo :*-ked and abominable M 
crime as I cannot ſo much as mention without horrorfis 
though it ſerves you in your cells for jeſt and ſpon 


muſt you not be deteſted by all good men ? Audebeees 
died in 1599; and his epitaph, in the church of tie 


Holy Crots at Orleans, tays, that he was ennobl-ths 
with all his poſterity, and knighted by Henry III. {ſen 
his virtue only. © Such an authentic piece alone (ſafts 
a learned miniſter), ſeems to me capable of putting el 
end to the abominable calumny which has hitherto be? 
charged on the memory of that excellent man.” Ftenl 


8 meant Beza, of whom he wrote a ſmall Latin apologhw 
It cannot be 


Beza was of opinion, that the equality of paſtor; han 


of divine right, and that the ccclefiaſtical hierarchy wh 


a fundamental corruption; meaning undoubtedly ti 

erverted ſyſtem of the church of Rome; for it appe« the 
Trays Mr ſtrype) “ that afterwards Beza and Sageel, ef 
the name of the church of Geneva, profefled, in a lea 
written to our archbiſhop Whitgift, their reſpect, the 
nour, and approbation of the church of England, It 
way of contradiction to ſome perſons, who, under ſan 
form, attempted to overthrow if 


9 
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He fled to Geneva with his intended bride, and ISL 
rived there the twenty-fourth of October, 548, LA 


ar frien 
But Beza went to ſee Melchior Wolmar, at 'Tubinge * 


the Greek tongue at Lauſanne, a city in the canton 


he lived forty years lovingly and honourably : For val 
was a lady of great merit, diligent, frugal, and part 
larly careful of her huſband. 1 
Bea ſoon became very famous for his Latin com 
ſitions and particularly for his excellent Tranflation 
the Pialms of David in verſe. And he wrote a Treu 
of the Rights that Magiſtrates have to puniſh Hereti 
The laſt was upon the occaſion of Michael ServetiW 
whom the ſenate of Geneva had ordered to be burn 
He publiſhed ſeveral other books at Lauſanne, pM 
ticularly, © A Short Explanation of Chriſtianity ; 
Anſwer to Joachim Weſtphalus concerning the Loi 
Supper; Two Dialogues on the ſame ſubje&t again 
Heſhuſius; and an anſwer to Caſtalio concerning 
Doctrine of Predeſtination.” Beza, at this time, 
not tempered þ;3 fire, and moderated his gay dip 
tion, which made him let fall many railleries in 
works: It is true, he called them pious railleries ; 
they expoſed him to the cenſure of his adverſaries. 

Beza went frequently to Geneva, to viſit Calvin, 
ing the vacations. Calvin was delighted with his 
try; but exhorted him to dedicate his talents to the 
vice of the church; and particularly adviſed hin 
finiſh what Marot had begun. Beza followed this 
vice, and tranſlated into French verle, the hun 
Palms, which remained undone by Marot. "Ml 
tranſlation of the remainder of David's Pſalms, 18 
what Beza could do; though he has not ſo happily 
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thrown out againſt Beza by his inveterate enemies.— 
We can never ſufficiently deplore the malice or igno- 
rance of men, when wie remember that Beza was accu- 
fed of an abominable crime on fo frivolous a ground as 


ceeded as Clement Marot in his ſifty. This tran{la 

| was made into French. ; 
During the nine years that Beza continued at I 

ſanne, he would not confine himſelf to Greek lea» 


i 


oo 


* 


1 | 1 
1 B E 2 
enevi 1 read 15 In French on the New Teſtament, 
18 hi A the iatructian and conſolation 01 leve- 
by 119 Eten Gl Moth ce, who ved at Lautanne : But 
Lenin ihe F ae heren con idered as oor feeds Ot his Latin tranſ- 
, wha: of the New Teftament with notes, which he firſt 
ide liched in 1550: A ſecond edition was publiſhed ten 
Aude ss after, anc dedicated to Elizabeth queen of Eng- 
men : The fifth edition came out in 1528, which he 


WW: cated again to the ſame queen by a new epiſtle, 


4 his method and deſign. He reviſed this work ſeve- 
W times, and made many corrections in it, for which 
has been eruelly reproached. I faid, 
any at Cambridge diſregarded religion; being indu- 
1debee@ by Beza to believe that the New Teſtament was 
of tie@@ apt ; as they had been, by Edward Livilejus, that 


ſe: of the difficulty of ſuch a work, will think it 
e (ſan 1 
ting edi On. 5 Of FE 5 
to bee Calvin had a thorough knowledge of men, and in- 
ended Beza for bis ſucceſſor. He often commiſſioned 
bpolcghi to confer with the Lutherans, and at laſt invited 
ſton him to Geneva. Before Beza quitted the profeſſorſnip 
exerciſed at Lauſanne, he made a journey 


48 


rchy Which he 


dly tin Germany, in the character of a Fs and 5 
apputhg leaſure of conferring with Melancthon as he paſ- 
deel, fe, rough Frankfort in 1557, when he went with Farel | 
a lemand John Budzus to the courts of the elector palatine, 
Ct "hw ndgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Wirtemberg, 
and, | eſire the interceſſion of thoſe princes for the val- 
er land of Piedmont, which were then in poſſeſſion of the 
hrow inch king. 


© Bezxa taught Greek about ten years at Lauſanne, and 
and 18 brned and ſettled at Geneva in 1559. His enemies 
8. Me out that he was expelled the former city; and 
frier houl, that ſatyrical writer, who was behended at 


binge me for his Paſquinades, ſays it was becauſe Beza got 
© ww 
TihiD m yr | 

amen vould have been known at Geneva as well as at Lau- 
# whallnc ; and he would not have gone away honourably, 


For he tells his preceptor Wolmar. He would not have 


well received: They ſhewed him ſo much reſpect, 
Wt they uſed to go out and meet him, as their public 


Wmoirs teſtify. Beza himſelf ſays, “ that he returned 


3 ; 1 as 5 : 3 
partie every year, as he did to Lauſanne, and have been 


went to Geneva fox certain reaſons which it was 
burn thought proper to declare; but we may conjecture 


me, Pit was owing ſolely to conſiſtorial or academic fac- 
855 7 Wc: ſtrongly attached himſelf to Calvin at Geneva, 
& agal ere be ſoon became his colleague in the church, and 
ning iverſity. He ſucceeded Claudius Pontanus as miniſ- 
ime, WM; and compoſed his confeſſion of Faith in Latin, 
y dip ich he had formerly wrote in French, to juſtify 


ö 


eg in Melt to his father, and with a view of converting the 
ries ; man. He publiſhed this Latin confeſſion in 1560, 
aries, W'cated to Wolmar. : i 

be Guiſes had invaded the royal authority under 


Wee 1 reign of Francis II. to the prejudice of the princes 
to thei he blood. Beza was ſent to Nerac, at the inſtiga- 
4 hin of ſome great perſons of the kingdom, to convert 
d this thony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, and to confer 
- hun h him about matters of conſequence. That king 
ot. ited, both by letters and deputies to the ſenate of 
ms, ſh eva, that he defired Beza thould aſſiſt at the confe- 
ppi of Poiſſi, to which the ſenate readily conſented. 
tranſla better choice could have been made for the good of 
cauſe; and Beza went to the conference that was held 
d at INre in 1561. The king of Navarre had been engaged 
x led behalf of the Proteſtants by Jane d'Albret's wife. She 


2 
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ſuppreſſed the firſt wherein he had largely explain- 


It was ſaid, that 


Ola one was very much ſo. But no man, who is 


{rmab2ec, that Beza ſhould make ſome alterations in each 


> maid with child. This is falſe : If it had been true, 


m Lauſanne to Geneva, that he might dedicate him- 
& wholly to divinity.” Vairet, and other learned men, 


| kingdomalliſted, and the king himſelf preſided It was 


dors from the German princes, who came to congratu- 


was according to the confeſſion of the Swirzers. The 


it was in: That it was of {mall import, whether the doc- 


the ſame doctrine, ſince they were 
the common enemy, the pope. 


ſubſects about religion, at laſt determined the biſhops to 
| appoint a conference between the French ſubjects and 


they ſhould not ſeparate, till they had put an end to all 
differences by a {incere reconciliation. The chancellor, 


ready wit, and much learning: He knew the world, and - 
| {poke well. His ſpecch was heard with great attention, 


| 


| 
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had received the chief ſectaries of Luther, who were 
come into France, in hatred of Julius II. which furniſh- 
ed Ferdinand of Arragon with a pretence to ſeize upon 
Navarre. Q. Catharine of Medicis ſometimes cruelly 
perſecuted the Proteitants, and ſometimes favoured 
them; for ſhe made all things ſubſervient to her paſſion 
for dominion. 1 

There were then at the French court ſeveral ambaſſa- 
late Charles IX. upon his acceſſion. The king of Na- 
varre began to take meaſures With them to engage the 
Proteſtant princes to defend and promote the pure doc- 
trine of the Reformation. The ambaſſadors repreſented 
to him, on the part of their maſters, that he ought to 
eſtabliſh, and cauſe to be received, the doctrine, which 
was according to the contethon of Augſburg, compoſed 
in the part of that of Luther, and not of Calvin, which 


prince replied, “ that, this letter being already eſtabliſh- 
ed in France, it mult be ſuffered to continue in the late 


trine of Luther or Calvin was followed, ſince they were 
both equally oppoſite to the pope in all things, and dif- 
fered from .. other but in very few points: And that 
the two confeſſions ought to be conſidered as containing 
equally contrary to 


| v9 


The continual diſputes, ſubſiſting among the French 


the Proteſtant miniſters. It was held at Poiſh, where 
the princes, the cardinals, and the greateſt lords of the 


opened on the ninth of September, 1561. The chan- 
cellor De |' Hoſpital declared, that the king's intention in 
alſembling them was, to diſcover, from their ſentiments, 

a remedy for the ditorders which aroſe in his kingdom 
on the ſubject of religion; that they ſhould therefore en- 
deavour to correct ſuch things as required it; and that 


in his harangue, made no ſcruple to give the title f 
National Council to this conference; and compared it 
to the provincial {ynods of Orleans, Arles, and Aix, 
which the emperor Charlemagne had cauſed to be held. 

This conference continued near two months: Great 
dilputcs aroſe upon the conteſted points: And a ſecretary | 
was atways pretent to take down minutes of every thing 
that was ſaid or done. The Proteſtant doors, and par- 
ticularly Buza, ſpoke with great freedom. He had a 


till he touched upon the Real Preſence, when an expreſ- 
ſion which he made uſe of cauſed a murmuring. The 
expreſſion was this:“ We ſay, that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt is as far from the bread and wine, as the higheſt 
heaven is remote from the earth.” It is ſurpriſing, 
that ſuch a grave hiſtorian as Mezerai durſt ſay, that 
this propoſition of Beza was paiſionate and offenſive; 
that Beza was athamed of it himſelf; that it firangely 
offended the cars of the Catholics ; and that the pre- 
lates trembled with horror at it. Mezerai might think 
theſe tremblings reaſonable ; but he made himſelf ri- 
diculous by it; for it is the ſame thing to ſay, the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt is not preſent in the holy facra- 
ment ;' and to ſay, it is at avery great diſtance from it.“ 
Bayles obſerves, that this ſingle expreſſion, though 
many others as contrary and repugnant to the dotrine 
of the church of Rome had been ſaid by him, was the 
cauſe that the prelates began to ſtir, and to murmur. 
Some cried out blaſphemavit; others aroſe to be gone, 
not being able to do any thing worſe, becauſe of the- 
king's preſence. "The cardinal De Tournon, dean A 
the 
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quired of the king and qucen, that ſilence might be 
impoſed on Beza; or that he, and his whole eompany 
might be permitted to retire. Neither the king, nor 
any of the princes ſtirred; and audience was given to 
proceed. Silence being made, Beza ſaid; © I defire 
you, firs, to hear the concluſion, which will fatisfy 
vou:” And then he returned to his diſcourſe, which 
he continued to the end.“ Nothing will better diſco- 
ver the weakneſs of the human mind. An old cardi- 
nal, and many biſhops, are ſcandalized, are going 
away, and cry out blaſphemy : For what? Becauſe they 
heard a mninificr ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt 1s not corporeally 
_ preſent in the Fabel of the bread and wine of the eu- 
chariſt. Can therebe a worſe grounded, or more childiſh, 


cauſe of offence? When people teach, that the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt is preſent but in one place at one time, 

and that it is always ſeated in Paradiſe at the right hand | 
of God, they plainly maintain, that it is as remote from | 
the ſacrament.of the euchariſt, as Paradiſe is from the 
earth. Now the prelates of the conference at Poiſſi 


could not be ignorant, that the proteſtants taught, that 
the humanity of Jeſus Chrift is always in heaven, at 
the right hand of God; and that it can be preſent but 


in one place at one time; and they could not expect 


that Beza would neglect to explain the doctrine of his 
perſuaſion: Therefore, they ſhould not have been of- 
fended with this expreſſion; or elſe the 
aſſembly with this opinion, that the virbteſh 


ceive the king. Catharine de Medicis ſaid, in her let- 
ter to M. de Rennes, ambaſſador of France at the em- 
peror's court, that Beza, ſpeaking of the ſacrament, 


forgot himſelf, in a compariſon, ſo abſurd and offen- 
live to the ears of all the aſſiſtants, that the was near 
ſilencing him, and ſending all the miniſters away, with 


_ out ſuffering them to proceed any farther. | 


In the remaining part of this conference, Beza be- 
haved like a man of great capacity, and never uttered | 
| himſelf to be ſurprized by the artifices of the cardinal 


of Lorrain. But they at laſt ſeparated, without coming 
to any concluſion ; the catholics not being diſpoſed to 
make conceſſions in any one article. 
In the courſe of one of the debates, a doctor of the 


Sorbonne, irritated at the ftrength of his adverſary's 


arguments, pointed with his finger to Beza, and faid in 
a threatening manner, If we could but once catch thee 


within the walls of the Sorbonne, thou ſhouldeſt not 


get out again.'—A lively argument truly ! 


Bea did not return to Geneva when the conference 


was ended; for, being a Frenchman, Catharine de Me- 
dicis would have him ftay in his own country. He 


preached frequently before the queen of Navarre, the 


prince of Conde, and in the ſuburbs of Paris. The 
ing of Navarre, though of the religion of the proteſ- 
tants, declared himſelf againſt them, to prelerve the 
title of viceroy : But the prince of Conde, the Colig- 


ny's, and ſeveral others, being ditcontented at the ab- 
ſolute government of the triumvirate, and incenſed by | 


the ill treatment of the proteſtants, whoſe doctrine they 
had embraced, retired from court, and began to make 


the proteſtants take up arms in their own defence.— 
The pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 


catholic Swiſs cantons, entered into a league againſt 
the prince of Conde, and undertook to prevent the 
proteſtant princes from raiſing troops to ſuccour his 
party. This league made very ſtrong impreſſions upon 
the minds of the people in France, Germany, — all 

the northern nations, where they were ſo highly diſ- 
poſed in favour of the proteſtants, that they furniſhed 
them with .one hundred thouſand crowns to carry on 
the war; and the prince of Conde obtained leave to 
Taiſe troops among all the proteſtant princes. 


\ 
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the cardinals, who was ſeated in the chief place, re- 


according to the antient cuſtom of the church; but 
declared, that if God was pleaſed to reſtore him to! 
| health, he would publicly embrace the confeſſion 3 5 


went to the 
ant miniſters 
would betray their cauſe, and only endeavour to de- | 
duke of Guiſe was piſtoled before Orleans by Poltro A 


ſoldiers broke open the churches; and pulled down 1 


; France. 


f „ "0 
German theology, tranſlated into Latin by Caſtali' 


| 


ble,“ Beza was perſuaded, that Caſtalio had tranlli 


Ws 5 1 

The prince took Orleans, Roan, Lyons, and ſever“ 
other places, in 1562, without effuſion of blood, exc 
Tours, which was taken by aflault. 


"© . 
** . ce 
The victorio # 
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images and ſtatues of the ſaints : But the veſſels of g0 
and filver, and the ſacred ornaments, which were ver 
numerous, were ſaved. The king of Navarre tof 
Roan, but was mortally wounded at the ſiege, and die 
when he was no more than twenty-five years of ae 
Some hours before his death he received the ſacramen 


Beza attended the prince of Conde during this ci 


arged with the flaug 


1 =y 
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Beza always kept with admiral Coligny, and did w 7 4 
return to Geneva, till after the peace of 1563. Ib 


did not ſuffer the public to believe he had any conc! FF 


1 
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When Beza returned to Geneva, he ſucceeded C: 
vin. He wrote an apology for his Latin tranſlation if 
the New Teflament, which had been cenſured by 8 
baſtian Caſtalio, whom Beza charges with openly «3M 
deavouring, in a preface on the perverſion of tlie taciil 
books, to deftroy the tuthciently evident authority 3 
the divine word. Sainte Aldegonde wrote to Beza, h 
„there was a new kind of enthufiaſts, who, from t 


o 
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from Taulerus a crazy monk, and from the ravings 1 
other heretics both antient and modern, patch togeth 
thoſe rhapſodies which are ſo very agreeable, not on 
to the ſuperftitious and ignorant vulgar, but to men 
moderate learning and no contemptible piety, that thi 
all preſs to the books of theſe men, as to ſome hidd!R 

treaſure. It would be tedious to reckon up all their wil 
notions ; nor can you be ignorant of moſt of them, wii 
have often been obliged to encounter theſe monſter 
among whom J reckon Caſtalio not the leaſt conſider 
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. to produce good proofs of it, if 
d 


80 an ſhare in that book. SR : 

ve Nicholas Beza, who was bailiff of Vezelai, fled to 
oC oncva, on account of his religion, in 1568, and died 
| ci: there ſoon after of the plague, at the houſe of Theo- 
i dore Beza, his brother by the father's ide. Theodore 
ut ook a journey to Vezelai, to ſettle the affairs of the 


N 
6” 
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Mis, againſt Ochinus, who had written in favour of 
WP > ol vg; 


Be: 


4 3 Ane paſſion of Chriſt. 
The religious war 
auge 

i nl ingdom in 1571, ro aſſiſt at the national ſynod of 
ond Rochelle, of which he, was elected. moderator. The 


em "Wapifts broke the peace of 1568, by the maſſacre of 


1 Paris in 1571, which was called the maſſacre of St | 
oltre Fartholomnew. Above thirty thouſand proteſtants were 
oug, murdered; and the king of Navarre, with the young 
r ple prince of Conde, the only two perſons ſaved, were 
dech eompelled to abjure the reformed religion. This hor- 
licita id buſineſs, commonly called the wedding of Paris, 
time has been ſcandalouſly repreſented by Gabriel Nande as 
ory | A maſter-piece in policy. But all the Europeans looked 
one f 


9 
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upon this action with the 


7 1 


ny there was not an example of ſuch horrid cruelty. 

Q 'b"1 8 The Hugonots recommenced the war with great ani- 
4 0 Imoſity; and Beza, in 1572, afüſted at the iy nod of 
4 1 | | : 


x ' 9 * . 6.» . 142 
our oo ho deligned to introduce a new dilcipline, The royal 
MN 18 rmy beſieged Rochelle, which was lo gallantiy defended 
— y the proteſtants, that peace was granted them in 
lien ear ao on ii 3 
"= The fifth civil war began the next year, when Charles 
CC 


15 A The prince of Conde at that time ſent for Beza to Straſ- 


** 
vs 
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10ut 1 John Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the palatinate; which 
1C ew, it was well known, that Beza underſtood other 
ed "Ehings beſides lectures and books. He ſucceeded ſo 
oy | well, that Caſimir brought an army from Germany to 
by list the Hugonots, who obtained a peace upon more 
nly e hadvantageous terms than any of the former. 
© facii Beza returned to Geneva, where James Arminins 
Ny, as {ent in 1582, to perfect his ſtudies, at the expence 
2 4 the magiſtrates of Amſterdam. He chiefly followed 


Je leQures of Beza, who at that time expounded the 
uütle to the Romans. Arminius was afterwards pro- 


for of divinity at Leyden ; and formed a ſeparate ſect, 


r: : eas Src | 
cn hich was condemned in a national ſynod ; for he op- 
10t © oled Beza as a Supralapſarian ; and acknowledged no 
\ C. . | y. 6 
Hoe ther election, but that which was grounded on the 
2at the | 


* 


. hidde 1 
ieir wil 1 
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bedience of ſinners to the call of God by Teſus Chriſt, 
r, in other words, that there is really no ſuch thing as 
lection at all, in which he agreed with the Papiſts, Pe- 
agians, and other heretics. | 


an Beza wrote his De cena Domini, againſt Horchius 2 
trau aud afterwards continued quietly at Geneva till 1586, 
6 | * | 


a lo 

*K cd a treatiſe of the ſacrament ; and ſome ſermons on 
ji ; „„ cleared up, though it laſted many days. 

in France deſtroyed many thou- 

And on both hides, and Beza returned again to that 


to a widow, who turvived him. 


E 
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in which time there had been three other civil wars in 
France about religion, The duke of Guiſe, and his 
brother the cardinal, were aſſaſſinated by order of the 
king, who, in 1589, was ſtabbed in his turn by James 
Clement, a Rare and died of the wound. Ihe line 
of Valois ended 1n this prince, who was jucceeded by 
Henry IV. a proteſtant of the Bourbon branch, and 
king of Navarre. TG | 

Some gentlemen had left France for religion, and 
fled to Montbelliard, in the Franche-Comte. The 


count of that country, in compliance with the defire of 
theſe refugees, deſired the canton of Bern to name de- 


puties, to confer with the divines of Wirtemberg ; and. 


he alſo defired the republic of Geneva to ſend Beza to 


the conference. 


ander were the chief deputies of Wirtemberg. The 


| diſpute was left to Beza and Andreas. Ihe former 


would have the diſpute managed ſyllogiſtically; but he 
was obliged to yield to the defires of his adverſary, 
who would not be confined to ſuch rules. Andreas uſed 
and declamatory way of ſpeaking, which o- 
bliged Beza to do the ſame; and the diſpute was not 
Each party 
boaſted to have gained the victory, and publiſhed an 
account accordingly. 'This conference was held more 


Beza and Anthony la Faye, came as 
deputies from Geneva; Muſculus and Huberns were 
the Swils deputies; and James Andreas and Luke Ofi- 


—— + 


for political than theological reaſons. The count of 


Montbelliard had been an Ubiquitarian, till he heard 


Beza's ſermons and lectures, when he altered his opi- 
nion, and gave protection to the refugees: But his aim 


in holding this conference was to clear himſelf from the 


ſuſpicion of Calviniſm, that the emperor might favour 


his ſucceſſion to the duchy of Wirtemberg. s 
- Bezaloſt his wife in 1588 ; but this domeſtic afflic- 
tion did not prevent him from going to the ſynod at 


Bern, where the doctrine of Samuel Huberus, con- 


cerning our juſtification, which, he ſaid, conſiſted in 


an inherent quality, was copdemned. Beza grieved for 


his wife, who bad been praiſed far ſeveral good quali- 
ties, and chicity for her conjugal aſſection; he was now 


near ſeventy ; yet, the ſame year, he was married again 


The name of this ſe- 


cond wife was Catharine de la Plane, who allo took care 


of him as long as he lived. 

The inconveniences of old age 
him in 1597, and obliged him to ſpeak but ſeldom in 
public. In that year a report was ſpread throughout 


| Italy, Germany, and Holland, that Beza had renounced 
his religion before the ſenate, and had exhorted the 
magiſtrates to recorictle themſelves to the church of 


Rome; and that, by a ſpecial order from the pope, the 


invented and ſpread this ſtory were little acquainted 
with the true intereſts of their church. The fallehood 


began to come upon 


biſhop had abſolved him before his death. They who 


was calily confuted by the miniſters of Geneva, Who 


publiſhed two pieces, one in Latin and the other in 


refute this fooliſh he. Beza confuted it in a letter to 
William Stuckius; and the jeſuit Clement du Puy, 
who was looked upon as the inventor of this fable, had 


French, attended with all the authenticity neceſlary to 


a ſhower of ſatyrical verſes on himſelf in particular, 


and on his own order in general, which Beza's muſes, 
old as they were, made very formidable. 5 

The laſt time that Beza preached, was on the day 
that peace was proclaimed in 1596, when he expbund- 
ed the cighty-fhifth Pfalm, Thou ha? made peace, Lord, 
with thy people. The laſt verſes which he compoſed 
were a Votiva Gratulatio, to Henry IV. after he had 
been kindly received by that monarch near Geneva, in 
the month of December, 1600. The king had been 


obliged to embrace the Romiſh religion in 1593: But 
an evict at 


X 


Nantz, tO quiet the 


in 1598, he publuſhed 
1 minds 
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minds of the proteſtants, by ſecuring to them the fre 


ſion; and contented himſelf in © ſaying and applying 
ſeeing that mine eyes have ſeen, before I die, not only 


few words, which ſignify much, are worthy the re- 
putation you have acquired. He then granted the de- 
puties what they deſired, which was the demolition of 


made Beza a preſent of five hundred crowns : But Col- 


pros for he ſoon forgot many things, of which he 


Caſaubon afhrms, that, in 
had appeared twenty years 


had juſt been reading Plutarch, and the like authors: 
But, after havin 


theſe words; Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven, 
time by holy meditations : And ſpeaking to his friends 
of it, he uſed the words of the plalmitt ; My reins alſo 


before me. 


. Chriſt Jeſus to good works, Likewile thoſe of St Auguſ- 


be the name of the Lord.“ He often repeated the fol- 


to thee, becauſe thou art the life. — On the Lord's day 
in the morning, October 13, he roſe and prayed with. 


ſat down on the fide of the bed and aſked, © it all things 


Were.“ 
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exercile of their religion. He concluded a peace with 
Spain at Vervins, and then attacked the duke of Savoy, 


whoſe dominions he had almoſt conquered, and lay | 


encamped at St Catharine's-fort, about two leagues 
diſtant from Geneva, when he received the deputies 
at Luyſel, a quarter of a league from the fort. Dr 
Spon reports the ſpeech which Beza made to that prince, 
and the king's anſwer. Beza praiſed the piety of 
Henry, in reſcuing the churches of God from oppreſ- 


to human things, what Simeon ſaid of divine, Now, 
Lord, let thy ſervant depart in peace, according to thy word; 


the deliverer of us, but of all France, and of the faith- 
ful in general.” The king anſwered, © Father, thele 


t Catharine's-fort : and Thuanus ſays, that the king 


lier ſays five hundred piſtoles, for the good ſervices he 
had done his father and mother. 1 
Bea preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt day of his life. 
His memory was very good as to things which he had 
learnt, during the vigour of his mind; for he could re- 
peat all the Plalms in Hebrew, and all St Paul's epiſtles 
in Greek, by heart: But it was very bad as to things 


had been ſpeaking. He continued in this condition 
almoſt two years, if we may believe Thuanus: And 
point of erudition, Beza 
ſhewed himſelf, in the latter years of his lite, ſuch as he 
fore. He diſcourſed ſo 
clearly upon antient hiſtory, that it ſeemed as it he 


amply diſcourſed on the ſubject of 
the new king of England, he would often aik, in the 


ſame convertation, whether it was true that Q. Eliza- | 
beth was dead. His laſt fermon was preached in Janu- 


ary, 1600, when he was eighty-one years of age, on 


In his laſt illneſs he was afflited with tedious watch- 
ings, lying awake all the nights; but he iweetened the 


inſtruct me in the night ſeaſon. I have ſet the Lord always 


meditate on thee in the night watches, He often uſed the 
words of the apoſtle ; We are his workmanſhip, created in 


tine; I have lived long, I have ſinned long: Blefled 


lowing prayer; Cover, Lord, what has been: Go- 
vern what ſhall be. O perfect that which thou haſt be- 
gun, that I ſuffer not ſhipwreck in the haven.” Like- 
wiſe from Bernard: * Lord, we follow thee, through 
thee, unto thee: We follow thee, becauſe thou art the 
truth; through thee, becauſe thou art the way; and 


his family; and then deſiring to go to bed again, he 


were quiet in the city ?'—He was anſwered, They 
And being perceived to be near his end, a mi- 
niſter was ſent for and immediately came; and while 
he was praying with him, Beza, without the leaſt pain 
or noiſe, yielded up his ſpirit to God, in the year 1605, 
aged eighty-ſix years, three months, and ninetcen days“. 


* Beza in his younger years, after the Lord had touched his heart by the 
word, was one day in the church of Charenton, where he providentially heard 


[-98-} 


| He never had any children; and he left Catharine® 


| yards gave out, that they would take up his corps, and 108 
| lend it to Rome. 8 885 md 


alfairs of ſtate ; for there was no controverly in the caſe? 


indeed, for their learning and piety, they are invalusWW 
{OR = Bo 55 N * 

In his favour is life. My ſoul is ſatisſied as with 
marrow and fatneſs, when I remember thee upon my bed, and | was ſtabbed in his coach by Francis Ravillac in 16100 
Thus this hero, after having ſurmounted innumerable 
| dithcultzes in his way to the crown, and ſtifled above 


a religious account. Hiſtorians ſay, that theſe war 


B E Z 
He was a robuſt man, and of a ſtrong conſtitution : 

and, what is very unuſual among hard Andents, never 
felt the head-ach. 1 | 4 
In his laſt will he expreſſed his thankfulneſs, That þ 
God had called him to the knowledge of the truth at 
lixteen years of age; though he walked not an{werably be 
to it, tl the Lord in mercy brought him home and car. 
ried him to Geneva, where, under that great man Cal. 
vin, he learned Chriſt more fully : That having return. 1 
ed to Geneva, after many dangers, he was there choſen 
paſtor, while he deſerved not to be one of the ſheep 9 | 


That not long aſter, he was made colleague with that 


excellent man, John Calvir,, in reading divinity ; and 
that God had preſerved him in manitold dangers.” 8 


* 


4 
| 


de la Plane, his wife, who ſupported his old age, and 
laced all her glory in taking the greateſt care of him 
or ſeventeen years, ſole heireſs of his eſtate at Geneva, W® 
He was interred in St Peter's cloiſter, and not in the fe 
burying-place of the Plein-palaix; becauſe the Savo- wh 


{4 
: 


5 _ 
Beza was a man of extraordinary merit, and very in-im 
ſtrumental in conducting the reformation. He was BW 
looked upon as the chief of the proteſtants of France 


| and Switzerland. The Romaniſts commonly called him agi 


the Hugonot Pope: And pope Sixtus V. cauſed two 
conferences to be held, at which bimſelf was preſent M 


to deliberate about the means of depriving the proteſtam fl 
party of the great ſupport they had in the perſon of 10% 
Beza. They would have aflaſhnated, or poiſoned him, 9 
if it had been poſlible that any enterprize againſt his 
perſon could ſucceed. What could be laid more to the 
honour of this miniſter, than the repreſenting him as ahat 
man who made the pope and cardinals uneaſy, as to 
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lis WoRks. He wrote a great number of books, f 
belides thoſe already mentioned, particularly the © Icons; ®& 
of illuſtrious perſons, who affiſted in the Reformation, 
and the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Reformed Churches. 
This laſt work is very curious, and extends from 1521, 
to the thirteenth of March, 1503. His Annotations BS 
upon the New Teſtament have ever been much eſtcem- WF 
ed. Our archbiſhop Grindal, to whom Beza preſented WW: 
a copy, gave them very particular commendations ; an 
D 


Pg 2 
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71 


Sg | j . : 2 of a 
Henry IV. ſurvived Beza but a few years; for he, 
10 


2 


fifty coffpiracies, molt of them formed by churchmen/ 
againſt his life, died by the hands of a villain. Hoſtig 
lities were recommenced againſt the Hugonots in 1625 
when their ſtrength was entirely broke, and an end wa 
put to the wars which had to long ravaged France of 


—_ _ co 
that he not only found it ſweet at. preſent, but was enabled to believe that ti 
Lord would fultil to hiv all the promifes of this Pfalm. At his death, he df 
clared to his chriſtian friends, that he had found it ſo indeed! That as 
had been enabled to clote with the ſecond verſe, in taking the Lord for 1 
God, and got a ſure claim that he ſhould be his refuge and fortreſs; ſo 9 
had found remarkadiy in the after chunges of his life, that the Lord had Je 
livered him from the ſnare of the fowler ; for he had been in frequent 
zard by the lying in wait of many to enſuare him: And from the 10 f 
peſtilence ; for he was ſometimes in great hazard from the peſtilence, in th 
pla ces where he was called to reſide. And amidit the civil wars which wel 209 
then ſo hot in France, he had moſt convincing deliver ances from many img 
nent hazards, when he was called to be preſent ſometimes with the proccta 
_ princes upon the field, where /0u/ards did fall about him And thus, will 
near his end, he found that Pfalm ſo obſerv..blywerified, on which he was cv 
ſet ro hope, that he went through al) theſe promiſes, declaring che comfo ux 
ble accompliſhment of them. How he hid found the Lord giving his aue 
| charge over him, often anſwering; him whe! he called upon him ; how he bac 
been with him in trouble, had di!ivered him, and had ſatisfied him with lo 1 
6 life And now (ſays he), ] have no more to wait for, but the fultilling 


the ninety-ficlt pſalm expounded, It was followed with ſuch power to him, 


theſe laſt words of the Plalin, III [hew hin my ſalvation 5 whigh with coy! 
fidence I long for,” | Gn, RE 


1 


* 
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n; 75 above. a milllon of lives, in which two kings were 
C 2 * | ; 0 4 
rer aMered, and above one hundred and fifty millions of 


or (even millions and a half of pounds ſterling, 
hat T {pecnt : And that nine cities, four hundred vil- 
at T twenty thouſand churches, two thouland mo- 


vly Wes, and ten thoufand houſes were burnt, or other- 


ar- aeftroyed, during their continuance, Lewis XIV. 
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revoked the edict of Nantz in 1685 
teſtants were prohibited the exerciſe of their religion, 

and their churches demoliſhed. The conſequence was, 

that France loſt above five hundred thouſand inhabi- 
tants ; a prodigious quantity of ſpecie; and, above all, 
the arts with which her enemies enriched them ſelves. 
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him, We! 


> the op IgE 
eg little ſtrength left in me. But, at laſt, I heard of 


as af | . | 
as to WS; and that was when the New Teſtament was tran- 
caſe! by Eraſmus; for at that time I knew not what it 


OOKS, 


tions to my foul! This one ſentence, through God's in- 
deem ion and inward working, did fo exhilarate my 
entd WM which before was wounded wit! the guilt of my 
; and nd almoſt indiſpair, that immediately found won- 
71112! comfort and quietneſs in my foul; ſo that my 
ed bones leaped for joy. „„ 
for beer this, the ſcriptures became. ſweeter to me than 
1610 Poney and the honeyganb: for by them I learned, 
crab linz travels, faſtings, watchings, redemption of 
above, and pardons, without faith in Chriſt, were but, 
amen Auguſtipe calls them, Ahaſty running out of the 
Hoſti ay; and as fig-lcaves, which could not cover | 
x 62; nakedneſs.— For as Adam could find no reſt to 


\d wal ty foul, till he believed in the promiſe of God, 
ice of Chrift, the feed of the woman, ſhould tread upon 
Warn erpent's head; ſo neither could I find deliverance 
ci the ſharp ftings and bitings of my fins, till I was 
„tnt of God that leſſon which Chrift ſpake of in the 
h, he chapter of John: As Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in 
—— uderneſs, even fo muſt the Son of Man be lifted up : 
ſi ; ſo whoſnever believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have 
d bed life, F 

quent „ toon as, by the grace of God, I began to taſte 
Veets of this heavenly leſſon, which no man can 


Ich we'll 
=”, might be ſtrengthened by his holy Spirit and 


e non 

e, in 1100988 

any iu but God alone, who revealed it to Peter; I beg- 
procella If the Lord to increaſe my faith: And at laſt I de- 
wan. wil nothing more, than that I, being ſo comforted 

* 1 

8 that might teach ſinners his ways, Which are 
nds „and truth, and that the wicked might be con- 
ultilling | unto him by me, who alſo was once myſelf a 
1 With cen 
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IFE and MARTYRDOM of THOMAS BILNEY, who ſuffered 


| 


YE. 8 Se 


SF . Jo”, hd. eg) + he,» 
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| freely by God's grace, through the redemption that is in Jeſus 


| G. | 


And therefore with all ay power 1 teach, that all 


works, as pilgrimages, buying of pardons, offering of 
candles, elect and choſen falls, and often fuperſtitious, 
and indeed all kind of voluntary devotions (as they call 
them) againſt the expreſs word of God, (Deut. iv. 2.) 
which ſays, T7 hall not add unto the word which I com 
mand you, neither fhall you dimmi/d ourht from it. IThere- 
fore, I ſay, often have I ſpoke of theſe works; not 
condemning them (as God is my witneſs) but reprov- 
ing their abuſe; ſhewing, even unto children, how far 
they might be uied lawfully; but exhorting all men 


not ſo to ule them, as to be fatisfied in them, left they 


ſhould loath or grow weary of Chriſt, as many do.“ 
In another letter to the ſame bithop he thus writes 
* what ſhall we then ſay of that learning, which hath 
now ſo long time reigned and triumphed, ſo that no man 
hath once opened his mouth againſt it? Shall we think 
it ſound doctrine? Truly iniquity did never more 


_ abound, nor charity was never ſo cold. And what ſhall - 


we lay is the cauſe ? Has it been for want of preaching 
againſt the vices of men, and exhorting to charity? 
That cannot be, for many learned and great clerks ſufs 
liciently can witneſs to the contrary. And yet, not- 
withſtanding, we ſee the life and manners of men do 
greatly degenerate from true Chriſtianity, and ſeem in- 
deed to proclaim, that it is fulfilled in us, which God 
in times paſt threatened by his prophet 4mzs, laying, 


y n | Behold, the days come, ſaith the Lord Gad, that I wil 2 2 
r indeed. And it is my only comfort in theſe my | 


Famine in the land, not a famine of bread, ner a thin fur 
: adler, 


B 1 I. 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. And they ſhall 
wander from ſea to ſea, and from the north even to the eaſt, 
they ſhall run to and fro to ſeek the word of the Lord, and 
hall not find it, In that day ſhall the fair virgins and young 

men faint fe? thirſt, &c. But now to pals over many 
things, on account of which I am afraid the word of 
God hath not been purely preached, one {and that not 
the leaſt) is, that they who come and are ſent, and la- 
bour to preach Chriſt truly, are evil ſpoken of for his 
name, who is the rock of offence, and ſtumbling block 
unto them which ſtumble upon his word, and do not 
believe on him on whom they (ay they] are built. 

But you will aſk, who are thoſe men, and what 1s 
their doctrine? Truly 1 ſay, whoſoever entereth in by 
the door into the ſheeptold, which all thall do, who 
ſeek nothing but the glory of God, and the ſalvation of 


ſouls: and it may be truly faid of all ſuch, as the Lord 


ſends, that they ſpeak the word of God. And why ſo? 
Becauſe he meter the angel of the church of Phi- 
ladelphia, unto whom St John writeth, faying; This, 
ſaith he, who is holy and irue, who. hath the heys of David, 
20 openeth and no man ſhutteth, ſhutteth and no man openeth.. 
Behold, faith he, ſpeaking in the name of Chriſt, {who 


is the door and door-keeper) I have ſet before thee an open | 


door; that is to ſay, of the ſcriptures; opening thy un- 
derſtanding, that thou ſhouldelt underfland the ſcrip— 
_ tures, and that becauſe thou haſt entered in by me wito 
am the door: Iam the door: By Me if any man enter in, he 
ball be ſaved, and ſhall go in and out and find poſture : For 
the door-keeper openeth the door unto him, and the 


ſheep hear his voice. But, on the other hand, they who | 


have not entered in by the door, but have climbed in 
+ ſome other way, by ambition, avarice, or deſire of rule, 
they ſhall evenin a moment, go down into hell, except 


they repent. And in them is verified the faying of | 


Jeremiah, All beauty is gone away from the daughter of Zion, 
becauſe her princes are become like rams, not finding paſture. 
And why ſo? Becauſe, like thieves and robbers, they 
have climbed up another way, not being called nor ſent. 

And what wonder is it, if they do not preach, when 
they are not ſent, but run for lucre, ſeeking their own 


glory, and not the glory of God and the ſalvation of | 


fouls? And this is the root of all miſchief in the church, 
that they are not {ent inwardly of God. For without 
this inward calling of God, it helpeth nothing to be a 
hundred times conlecrated by a thouſand bulls, either 
of pope, king, or emperor. God bcholdeth the heart, 
Whole judgments are according to truth, howſoever 
we deceive the judgment of men for a time: who alſo. 


at Jaſt ſhall ſee their abomination. This 1 tay, is the 


original of all miſchief in the church, that we thruſt in 


ourſelves into the charge of ſouls, whoſe ſalvation and | 


the glory of God (which is to enter in by the door) we 
do not thirſt nor ſeek for, but altogether our own lucre 
and profit.” 4 e 5 
Bilney now counted godlineſs his greateſt gain; and 


as his own heart was enflamed with a ſincere love to 


Chriſt and his goſpel, ſo his great deſire was to bring 
others to embrace the ſame: Nor weve his labours in 


vain, for he was inſtrumental in the converſion of many 


of the gownſmen, among whom was the afterwards 
celebrated Mr Hugh Latimer, at that time croſs-keeper 
in Cambridge, (whole office it was to bring it forth on 
proceſſion-days) and who afterwards (as will be ſhewn 
in 
Bilney was not ſatisfied with a narrow limit, but ex- 
tended his labours beyond the univerſity, and went to 
feveral parts of the country preaching the goſpel where 


ever he came; ſharply reproving the pride and pomp 


of the clergy, and ſtriving to overthrow the authority 
of the biſhop of Rome. He had for an afllociate, Mr 
Thomas Arthur, a fellow collegian, whom he had been 


[ 8 } 


| wittingly he had not preached or taught any of i 


his life) ſealed the truth of Chriſt with his blood. 


BIL 

Wolley, at that time high in power, ap rehenſiyel 
the molt fatal conſequences to the ſee of Rome and 
own grandeur, if once the light of the goſpel thy 
ſhine openly, cauſed Bilney to be apprehended. ﬆþ 
cordingly, on the 25th day of November, in 13 
Mr Bilney was brought before the ſaid cardinal 
many others, both biſhops and lawyers, ſitting in 
chapter-houſe of Weſtminſter, and there examinY 
Whether he had not publicly and privately taught 
opinions of Luther, or of any other, condemned 
the church ? To which Mr Bilney anſwered, © i 


. 


© 
W 


= 
ther's opinions, or any other, contrary to the catch | 
5 2 Wo: 


church.“ After many interrogatories and anſwers] 
cardinal cauſed him to ſwear, that he would ani. 
plainly to the articles and errors preached and ſer f 
by him in different places, againſt a certain time; i 
then delivered him over to the biſhop of London 
further examination. | | „ I 
On the third of December following, the biſhop @ 
London, and other biſhops his aſſiftants, aſſembled g 
in the ſame place, and, after ſome examination, * 
peatedly exhorted Bilney to abjure and recant. BH 
anſwered, That he would ſtand to his conſcience ; 115 
ing, “ Fiat juſtitia & judicium in nomine Domini,” 118 
Let juſtice and judgment be done in the name of 
Lord. Then the bithop, putting off his cap, ſaid, ſe 
nomine Patris & Filii & Spiritus /a#fi, Amen. Fx 
Deus & difſipentur inimici ej us. [i. e. in the name of 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Au 
Let God ariſe, and let his enemies be ſcattered] gx 
making a crols on his forehead and breaſt, he then 
the counſel of the other biſhops, read part of the 
tence againſt Mr Bilney, withholding the reſt til . 
next day, to ſee if he would recant ; but he then Vn: 


4 


1 


Wile refuſed for ſome time to abjure: But at the laſt, i 1 
four ſeveral appearances before his judges, throuzii 
firmity and the perſuaſion of his friends, rather tg 
from conviction, he recanted on the ſeventh day 
December, in 1529. By way of penance for his hk 
tical lapſe (as it was termed) he was remanded to priff 


* 


"= 


there to remain till Cardinal Wolſey ſhould be pleats 
releaſe him, and that he ſhould lead the proceſſion, WW 
next day, barcheaded to St Paul's, with a faggot vi 
his ſhoulder, and ſtand before the preacher at St Pa 
Croſs [the then famous place for public preaching]! 
3 og ro er 
After this abjuration, Bilney went to Cambri 
but had ſuch conflicts within himſelf upon the cl 
deration of what he had done, that he was overwhelt 
with ſorrow, and brought to the very brink of delp 
Latimer, in a ſermon preached in Lincolnſhire, | 
„When Mr Bilney came again to Cambridge, f 
whole year after, he was in ſuch an anguiſh and age 
that nothing did him good, neither eating nor di 
ing, nor any other communication of God's word 
he thought that all the whole ſcriptures were a9 
him, and founded to his condemnation. So ti 
many a time communed with him, (for I was famil 
acquainted with him) but all things, whatſoever 
man could alledge to his comfort, ſeemed to him to 
againſt him. Let, for all that, afterward he cany 
1 God indued him with ſuch ſtrength and 
e 


| 


1 


| 
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Aineſs of faith, that he not only confeſſed his tai 
the goſpel of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, but alſo ſul 
his body to be burned for that ſame golpel's WM 
which we-now preach in England“ iſ 

Again ; Latimer in his firſt ſermon before the dud 
of Suffolk, ſpeaking of Bilney, ſays, * Here I hav! 
caſion to tell you a {tory which happened at Cambr 
Maſter Bilney, or rather St Bilney, who ſuffered © 


for God's word's fake, the ſame Bilney was the in 


inllrumental in converting from popery. Cardinal 


{ 


ment by whom God called me to his KnoWIedge: 
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BIL 
may thank him, next to God, for that knowledge that 
have in the word of God: For I was as obſtinate a 


k piſt as any was in England; inſomuch that when 1 


4 
* 
79 


OW as againſt Philip Melancthon, and againſt his opinions. 
*W1' cy heard me at that time, and perceived that I was 
BW 0us without knowledge, and came to me afterward | 
| A ny udy, and delired me for God's lake to hear his 
a rtemon. I did ſo: And (to ſay the truth) by his con- 


fon I learned more than afore in many years, 90 
m that time forward I began to taſte the word of 
d, and forfake the ſchool-doctors and ſuch fooleries, 
Wc.” Being by the grace of God, and conferences with 
od men, again reſtored to peace in his conſcience, 
er moiſt two years! [from 1529 to 1531 | deep ſor- 


ang vice and defence of that truth which before he had 
UM onnced, rather than renounce it again. According- 
Len he took his leave, one evening, of his friends at 
101 


dnity-hall; ſaying, “ that he would go up to ſeruſa- 


1 *. ö 


(ho! a 


ice going up to Jeruſalem before his paſſion. He 


d ap it immediately into Norfolk, and there preached, 


on, os privately in houſes, ſtrenghening the faithſul, and 

we” i rwards openly in the fields; bewailing his former 
© ; ription, and begging of all men to take warning by 
A 
e of 
ald, 
Lau | 
c Of Obedience of a Chriſtian Man, he was apprehended 
„An z put in priſon, and Dr Call and Dr Stokes, and 
ed]! \4mai y others, were fent both to perſuade him to recant, 
then, to diſpute with him; the former of theſe, by Bilney's 
the Wtrine and conduct, was in a great meaſure drawn 
till Mer to ſide with the goſpel. After many tedious diſ- 
hen es, ſeeing they could by no means draw Mr Bilney 
laſt, Wn the truth, they condemned him to be burned. 


ion. Soon after his arrival at Norwich, upon his 


-ougl he night before he ſuſtered, he was viſited by many | 
ther Wis friends, who rejoiced to fee him very chearful and | 


h daß dat his food with a glad heart, ſeeing he was ſhortly 
his kWWWufter ſuch painful torments. “ O,“ faid he, © 1 
to pri 

leakd 1 


=. In BR ; 3 

on, digzheir convertation, one of them obſerved to him, 
got hat though the fire, which he was to ſuffer the 
St Lat day, would be of great heat to his body, yet it would 
Bing Hut for a moment, and that the Spirit of God would 
ech and cool his foul with everlaſting comfort:“ Bil- 
inſtantly put his finger into the flame of a candle, 
he had often done before, and anſwered, —“ I feel, 


'ambri 
the co 
>rwhell 


of deiſgg's holy word, and by the experience of ſome ſpoken 
ſhire, nit, that in the flame they felt no heat, and in the 
idge, no conſumption: And I believe, that though the 
and ag ble of my body ſhall be waſted, yet my ſoul ſhall 


nor di 
word; | 
rere av 


eby be purged; and that, after ſhort pain, joy un- 
kable will ollow.” At the ſame time having turn- 
Iſaiah xliii. 1. 2. he deſcanted ſo powerfully, and 


80 id to much comfort and edihcation, both with reſ- | 
to his own caſe, and to that of his friends, that, it 


is famil 
tfoevonld, many of his friends retained a comfortable re- 
im to f brance of it to their dying-day, © 
he ca he was led forth to the place of execution, one of 
th anden {pake to him, praying to God to ſtrengthen 
his fall 
alſo ſuff 
){pel's 1 


the dug 
e I habe 
Cambr 
ffered ( 
s the im 


ledge- 
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om Mr Bilney anſwered, with a quiet and plea- 
countenance; © when the mariner undertakes a 
e, he is toſſed on the billows of the troubled ſeas, 


ould be made bachelor of vanity; my whole oration - 


When he had ended his devotions, he addre 


„and ſo ſhould ſee them no more;” alluding to 


, and never to truſt to the countel of friends, to cal- 
be | when their purpoſe is to draw them from the true 


1 ng away a Mew Te nt of Tindal's tranſlation, and | 


Wtate thoſe, who, having a ruinous houſe to dwell in, 
d it up by props as long as they can.” In the courſe 


Kperience, that the fire is hot; yet I am perſuaded by 


and to enable him patiently to endure his torments: 


FF 1 
i LD TO 
conſideration, that eer long he ſhall come into his quiet 


| harbour; ſo (added he) I am now failing upon the troub- 


led ſea, but eer long my ſhip ſhall be in a quiet harbour; 
and I doubt not, but, through the grace of God, I thall 
endure the ſtorm; only I would entreat you to help me 
with your prayers.” 5 3 
As he went along the ſtreets of Norwich, he gave his 
money in alms to the poor, by the hands ot one of his 
friends, Being come to the ſtake, erected in a place cal- 
ledthe Lollard's-Pit, a little way out of the Biſhop's-gate, 
he there: openly made a long confeſſion of his faith, in a 
molt excellent manner; and gave many ſweet exhorta - 
tions to the people: And then earneſtly called upon God 
by prayer, and ended with rehearling the 143d Pſalm. 
| | | de him- 
ſelf to the officers, and aſked them, if they were ready. 
Upon being anſwered in the afhrmative, he put off his 
jacket and doublet, (the layman's principal apparel of 
that time, for the eccleſiaſtics had degarded him) and 
in his hoſe and ſhirt, went to the ſtake, and food upon 
a ledge that was prepared for him, that, as he was but 
a little man, he might be ſeen by all the people. His 
friend, Dr Warnar, who had accompanied him in pri- 
ſon and to the ſtake, now came to take his laſt leave of 
his beloved friend; but was ſo much affected at this aw- 
ful parting, that he could fay but little for his tears. 
Bilney accoſted him with a heavenly ſmile, thanked 
him kindly for all his friendly attentions, and, inclining _ 
his body towards him, with a low voice concluded his 
farewell in the following words, of which it is hard to 
ſay, whether they convey more of love to his friend 


| or faithtulneſs to his maſter: “ Poſte (ſays he) gregem 
rium, paſce gregem ſutm; ut cum venerit Dominus, inveniat 
| te fe ſacientem: i. e. Feed your flock, feed your flocx; 


that the Lord, when he cometh, may find you ſo doing. 
Farewell, dear doctor, farewell; and pray for me.” 


| His afflicted friend could make no anſwer, but went 


away overwhelmed with tears and ſorrow: _ 5 
Immediately afterwards, ſome mendicant friars, who 
1ad been prelent at his condemnation and degradation? 
and were therefore accuſed of promoting his death, de- 
ſired him to aſſure the people to the contrary, © as (ſaid 
theſe pious beggars) they will otherwiſe withdraw their 
charitable alms from us all.” Bilney inſtantly complied 
with their requeſt, and aſſured the people of their inno- 
cence hat benalf, eto ED, i ee on 
The officers then placed the faggots about him, and 
ſet fire to the reeds, which preſently flamed up very 
. high; the holy martyr, all the while, lifting up his hands 
towards heaven, ſometimes calling upon Jeſus, and 
ſometimes ſaying “ Credo,” i. e. I believe. The wind 
being high, and blowing away the flame, he ſuffered a 
lingering death. At laſt, one of the officers beat out 
the ſtaple, to which the chain was faſtened that ſupport- 
ed his body, and ſo let it fall into the fire, where it was 
preſently conſumed; He ſuffered in the year 1531, in 
the time of king Henry the eighth. . 


The papiſts, and the famous Sir Thomas More at 
their head, who was lord chancellor, ſpread reports 
that Bilney again recanted, which aſperſions Mr Fox, 
by the teſtimony of biſhop Latimer his moſt intimate 
friend, and of Mr Parker {afterwards archbiſflop Par- 
ker) and ſeveral others, whio were preſent at his ſuffer- 
ing, has abundantly refuted. The Lord kept the feet of 
| this ſaint, till he lifted up his foul, though in a fiery 
chariot, to his kingdom of glory. | „ 
Bilney appears to have been a man of learning, as 
well as piety; and is ſpoken of, by all his contemporary 


—_ 


i . 


u the midſt of all, he bearcth up his ſpirits with this | 


Reformers, with every demonſtration af reſpe&t and 
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The LIFE of ROBERT 


HIS eminent divine was born at Blackborne in 
Lancaſhire, in the year 1572. His parents, find- 
ing in him a ſtrong inclination for learning, put him 
to a ſchool in the town, where he plied himſelf fo 
cloſely to his books, that in a ſhort time he became the 
beſt ſcholar in the ſchool. 
was a profane ſwearer and ſabbath-breaker; but, in an 
after period, a moſt illuſtrious example of the power 
of divine grace, and at length a faithful follower of 
Jeſus Chrift, and a powerful preacher of the goſpel. 
| About. the twentieth year of his age, he was entered 
at Lincoln-college, Oxford, where he made cloſe appli- 
cation to the ſtudy of logic and philolophy ; and hav- 


ing been well grounded in the rudiments of learning 
at ſchool, he ſoon out- ſtript thoſe of his own time, 


and obtained the character of an excellent ſcholar. 
While he was thus diligently employed in his ſtudies, 
his father died, with whom he loſt the means of his 
ſupport. But this affliction, in Providence, proved 
very advantageous for his growth in learning ; tor not 
being able to buy books, he borrowed, of his tutor and 
others, the beſt writers on natural and moral philoſo- 
phy, and abridged them into his note-books, before he 
returned them. And ſuch was his deſire to attain per- 
fection in whatever he ſtudied, that though he was a 
good Greek ſcholar, yet, that he might ſtill be a greater 


proficient, he copied all Homer, in a fair Greek cha- 


racter; which he wrote much better than the common 


hand in uſe. This brought him to ſuch readineſs, that, 
being a famous diſputant, he could diſcourſe in the 


public ſchools in the Greek, with as much facility, as 
in the Latin or Engliſh; and in them all he wrote and 
ſpoke in a ſublime ſtile; which was ſo familiar to him, 
that he could not avoid it even in common converſa— 
tion. - Wy | 

He removed 


Lancaſhire and Cheſhire men; but for want of friends 
he was not choſen fellow, till about the thirtieth year 
of his age ; at which time he took his maſter of arts 
degree. He performed the exerciles of the college and 


of the univerſity, being regent maſter, with ſuch gene- 


ral ſatisfaction, that he was ſucceſſively choſen to be 


reader of the lectures of logic, and of moral and natural 
He was ſo much admired in the univer- 


philoſophy. 
lity for his public diſputations, that though he was a 
maſter of arts, but of thort ſtanding, he was appointed 
by the vice-chancellor, afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, at K. James's firſt viſitin 
one of the diſputants before the king. 
Beſides his knowledge in logic and philoſophy, he 
Was a great ſtudent in metaphyſics and mathematics, 
and in all ſchool-divinity; APS all in Thomas Aqui- 
nas, which he had read over once or twice, and writ- 
ten ſhort notes upon. But all this while he was not a 
ſcholar in the ſchool of Chriſt. He loved ſtage-plays, 


cards, dice, and all the faſhionable amuſements of the 


times; but hated good men and their converſation, 

whom he would brand with the name of Puritans, be- 

| Heving them void both of learning and ſincere religion. 

This P 

. Mr Bolton; and more or leſs of all ages. God's people 
have ever been honoured with an opprobrious name, 

and cried down for madmen and FE it not down- 


right hypocrites and knaves. See Wiſdom v. 4. This 
temper of mind diſcovered itſelf in Mr Bolton once in 


BOLTON, à pious Divine, and 
feſſor of Jeſus Chriſt, 


In his younger years he 


time his ſchool-fellow, a good ſcholar, but a thorou 


to Brazen-noſe-college, with a view to 
one of the fellowſhips, which are chiefly confined to 


that univerſity, to be 


as been the cuſtom of later times than that of 


BOL 
am eminent Con- 


particular at Cambridge; for being there at a com. 
mencement, he was induced, by the fame of M! 
Perkins, to gò and hear him preach ; of whom he ſai 
after hearing him, that“ he was a barren, empty fe. 
low, and a paſſing mean ſcholar :” But when Go. 
changed his heart, he ſoon changed his opinion of MJ 
Perkins, and“ thought him as learned a divine, fol 
his age, as our church has for many years enjoyed.” =: 
The manner of his converſion was as tollowsWo 
While at Brazen-noſe, he was intimately acquainte/Wpu 
with a Mr Anderton, his countryman, and for ſome hot 
je. 
papiſt. This man having become a popith prieſt an : 
knowing Bolton's learning and parts, and that he wa 1 
likewiſe ſtraitened in his Srewinitances took the advan Ae 
tage of it; and among other arguments, uſed to induc 
him to be reconciled to the church of Rome, and to g 
over with him to the Engliſh ſeminary, he told him 9. 
ſhould be furniſhed with all neceſſaries and have plent e. 
of money. Mr Bolton accepted of the Propoſal, an Hat 
the time and place were appointed in Lancaſhire, wheeWr 
they ſhould meet, and from thence take ſhipping : Mic 
Bolton met accordingly, but Mr Anderton never came 5 
ſo eſcaped that ſnare. Soon after he returned to BrazenWn 
noſe- college, and became acquainted with one Mr Pe 
cock, a pious learned man, by whoſe converſation M 
not only ſaw, that thoſe doErines of the church «Mi 
Rome, which his ſchoolmaſter had very early inculeWer 
ted upon him, were unſcriptural and abſurd ; but aH 


\P 


that a thorough renovation of heart was eſſentially tte 
ceſſary to conſtitute him a true believer. © It pleated d 
| God (ſays Mr. E. Bagſhawe, his biographer), by Hu. 
[Mr Peacock's] acquaintance to frame upon his fon 


that admirable workmanſhip of his repentance and cor 

verſion t life; but by ſuch ind 

verſion to eternal life; but by ſuch a way of working 
as the Lord ſeldom uſeth but upon ſuch ſtrong velle 


L1'C 
as, in his ſingular wiidom, he intends afterwards fol» 
ſtrong encounters and rare employments. It was be 
any {oft ſtil] voice, but in terrible tempeſts and thuWre 
der: the Lord running upon him as a giant, taking hi? 
by the neck and ſhaking him to pieces, as he did t 
beating him to the very ground as he did Paul, by lie. 


ing before him the ugly viſage of his ſins, which wa 
ſo heavy upon him, that he roared for grief of hefe 
and fo affrighted him, that I have heard him ſay, * 


| often roſe out of his bed in the night for very angui 


of ſpirit.” And what further increaſed this ſpirit 
diſtreſs, he was at the ſame time exerciſed with hn 
rible thoughts of God, and terrible tho:1ghts of failM'c 
which Luther called the buffering of Satan ; and er 
which Luther himſelf was ſo aſſaulted at his conv 
fon, that Juſtus Jonas, then with him, in a letter 
Melancthon writes, — ut nec calor, nec ſanguis, nee ſen 
nec vox ſupreſſet : That neither ſpeech, ſenſe, blood 
heat appeared in him: This ſharp fit of Luther's le 
but for a ſhort time; but Mr Bolton's continued 
many months: Yet God gave him at length a ble 
Hue ; and theſe grievous pangs, in which he was R's 
again from above, produced two admirable effects in h [t 
as well as in Luther and others, deſigned for emineM": 
and great uſefulneſs in the church; namely, Anf 
vincible courage for the cauſe of God ; and great N 
dom from experience, in comforting afflicted ſpirit: / 
Mr Bolton, from this time, purpoſingsto enter h 
the miniſtry, was ordained in the thirty-fifth yea! 01 
his age; and, two years after, was preſented by afl 
| Nic Va 


e e 
Hicolls, ſerjcant at law, to the living of Broughton in 
Worthamptonſhire: At which time he publiſhed his 
rſt book, entitled, A Diſcourſe upon true Happi- 


his firſt fruit of Mr Bolton's genius and ſtudy, we are 
Tired, was made the mean of corwerſion to ſeveral, 
ho read it merely for the ſake of his diction and ſtile. 
Being ſettled in the parſonage of Broughton, in the 
Wh ycar of his age, he married Ann Boyce, of an 
iient family in Kent, to whoſe care he committed 
e whole management of his domeſtic concerns; while 


calling. wen 
ice every Lord's-day, and catechized in the after- 


wobon; and every day before the Lord's ſupper he ex- 


Punded a chapter, by which means he went through 
oft of the hiſtorical part of the O. and N. Teſtament. 


ted 
OM 
ugich | 1 . ONE Was 
and ght have ſerved a very learned auditor. In all his 
Was A | AIC y OI 
van, Ai the converſion of ſinners, which God made abun- 


ducWWrtly ſucceſsful to the bringing many unto the righte- | 
| | | „ “Four laſt Things; Death, Judgment, Hell, and 


0 92 ON ſneſs of faitg. | . | | | 
me had great knowledge, from experience and prac- 
lente, in relieving and comforting afflicted conſciences; ſo 


1] 


an at people applied to him far and ncar: And ſeveral 
when ; 


7 


ent caſes of conſcience. This determined him in 


7 
Py 
W 
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19 
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tame 

zen ins for a right comforting afflicted Conſciences.“ 
Pei ough in his preaching he was a“ ſon of thunder,” 
on kW to thoſe that mourned in ſpirit he was “ a fon of 
ch Miſolation' indeed, and, with a tender compaſſionate 
culeMart, poured the oil of mercy into their wounds. He 
1t ald great {kill in diſcovering Satan's devices, and in 
ly neÞtering down his kingdom. In all his ſermons he | 
JleafeſW&d to diſcover the filthineſs of fin, and to preſs very 
dy b werfully upon the conſcience the duties of ſanctifica- 
is ſol” ; which he did, with tuch courage and holy bold- 
d col, that the truths he delivered pierced the very joints 
king marrow; with ſo much impartiality too, that he 
veſſe red none in their fins, great or ſmall, knowing that 
rds was to deliever his Maſter's will, with whom was no 
vas npect of perions: and alſo with fo much wiſdom, that | 
1 thu reproving fin, he never perſonated any man to put 
ng hin to ſhame ? nor ever preſſed upon the conſcience the 
id Il of fin, but with the authority of ſeripture: And 
by len he had fearched the conictence to the quick, he 
ch welſW'+1's took care to ſet forth Chriſt in all his grace and 
+ he paſlion, as the almighty and all-ſufficient Saviour. | 
y, would often proteſt, that it was a trouble to him to 
angufechagainſt their ſins; that he delighted not tovextheir 
ſpirit leiences; that he ſhould be glad the caſe was ſo with 
n hien, that he might only preach the riches of God's 
of fai cies in Chriſt all his days; but that he knew no 
nd Wer way to pull them out of the ſnare of Satan, than 
con Way he was led to take. BET DE 
letter Modecd he was a burning and ſhining light; and what | 
rec ſar it of all added luſtre to his learning and parts, and 
Mood, enſive uſefulneſs, was his holy exemplary life and 
rs la crlation. His piety was remarkable; as is evident 
inued his ſecond book entitled,“ Directions for walking 
a ble God,“ which were framed out of the meditations 
was ER own heart, as a guide for himſelf, for ordering | 
s in iteps in the ways of righteouſneſs ; and which, 
emineugh grace, he firialy obſerved throughout the 
—An rſe of his life. He uſually prayed fx times a day; 
great e. by himſelf, twice with his family, and twice 
| ſpirit his wife. Beſides, he often ſet apart days for pri- 
enter MF humiliation and prayer; always before the receiv- 
h yen 0: the communion, and ſometimes on account of 
d by afllictions of the church at home and abroad; which 

Nic vas oblerved to perform with fo much fervency and 


fs,” and dedicated it to Mr Nicoll's, his patron.— | 


himſelf attended only to the weightier matters of 
For twenty years ſucceſſively, he preached 


Mnifterial labours, he had in view the glory of God | 


dm beyond ſea deſired his advice and direction in dif- 


bluſhing his laſt excellent treatiſe, entitled, Inſtruc- ' 


ä 


e 


1 


B QL. Ip 

Zeal, though, like Luther, “ he uſed ſuch humility, as 
in the preſence of almighty God; but ſuch ftervency and ; 
faith, as if he had hcen talking with his friend.” He 
was very zealous for God; to witole glory he ſacrificed 
himſelf and all his ſtudies: This I can the more ſafely 
aftirm, (lays Mr. Bagſhawe) becauſe I know he fre- 
quently refuſed preferment from ſome of the nobility 
and bithops; and for no other reaton, but that he might 
not be divorced from that country where his miniſtry 
was o well received and ſo very ſuccelsful.“ He was 
univerfally bountiful; but he exceeded in thoſe public 
diſtreſſes of Germany, France, Bohemia, &c. He al- 
ways ſpent his income, yearly, in the maintenance of 
his family, and in acts of hoſpitality and charity. 
In September 1631, he was leized with a quartan 
ague; the diſeaſe of which Calvin died; and perceiv- 


t.] ing, after two or three hits, that he grew very weak, 
Mi which was ſo well ſtudied and prepared, that it 


he finiſhed ſome particulars reſpecting his will; and 

then wholly retired from the world, comforting his 

ſoul with meditations of the joys of heaven; the ſub- 

| Jeet he had prepared to preach upon the Sunday iol- 
owing. His laſt much admired work, entitled his 


Heaven,” he had jult ſiniſhed; and having diſcourſet 
on three former, he told them he {hould next Sun- 
day treat of © Heaven,” the laſt part of it: But he was 
prevented by ſickneſs, and never preached after. 
thoſe inexplicable joys of heaven, which he had provi- 


the following ſabbath, upon carth ; the Lord prepared 


ſabbath of reſt and glory, in heaven. His ſickhcls, 


| which was long and ſharp, he bore with the greateft pa- 


tience, for He ſuto 11M that is inviſible, It was his whole 
delight to enjoy ſweet communion and fellowſhip with 


| his God and Saviour; and in intervals of eaſe, he 
would utter {uch expreſhons as theſe, © O! when will 


this good hour come? When ſhall I be diffolved ? When 
{hall I be with Chriſt??? Being told, that it was indeed 
better for him to be ditlolved, but that the churchs 
would he ſenſible of their great loſs in him, and the be- 
nefit of his minifiry ; he anſwered, If I ſhall find fa- 
vour in the eyes of the Lord, he will bring me again, 
and ſhew me both it and his habitation ; but if other- 
wile, lo! here Jam, let him do what ſęeemeth good in 
his eyes.“ Another perſon aſked him, Whether he 


| could not be content to live, if God would grant him 


> 


life? Vo whom he antwered, © I g 
great bleſſing of God; neither will I neglect any means 


God's will; but of the two, I inhnitely deſire to be 
_ diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt,” “, pe hs 
In the time of his ſickneſs, there came many to viſit 
him, but he admitted none but his intimate friends; 
uſing an expreſſion of St Auguſtine, who deſired, ten 
days before he died, that none might come to him, 
that he in that time might the better be fatted for God. 


for notwithſtanding his body was waſted, yet his un- 
derſtanding and memory were as active and quick, as in 
the time of his health. He encouraged the aniniſters, 
that viſited him, to be diligent and courageous in the 
work of the Lord, and not to ſaint under their afflic- 
tions. He exhorted all, that came to ſee him, to make 
ſure of Chriſt, before they came to die. Be thanked 
God for his wonderful mercy, in pulling him out of 
hell, and in ſealing his miniſtry wh the converiion of 
many fouls, which he wholly aſcribed to his grace and 
glory. | 
About a week before he died, when his {ver cord be- 
gan to ſogſen, and his galdeu bowl to breah;; he called for 
his wife, and deſired her to hear his diſſolution with a 


, chriſtian fortitude ; bidding her make no doubt, but 
ihe 


And 
ded for matter of ſweet contemplation with his people 


him for, and took him to the fruition of, in the etch 


rant that life is a 


that may preſerve it, and do heartily deſire to ſubmit to 


But to thoſe that came, he gave very wile exhortations; _ 


+. oc \ jo F 


him, one moved, that as he had diſcovered to them by 
his doctrine the exceeding tomforts that were in Chriſt, 


my miniſtry; yet to 


-- CAR die!“ | 


gan to be ſhut, the daughters of muſic to be brought li, and 


ſettled at Dunſe, famous for a caſtle antiently built 
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BOS 
ſhe ſhould meet him again in heaven. And turning to- 
wards his children, (one ſon and four daughters) he 
told them, that they ſhould not expect he could now 


. 84 J 


their laſt farewell: He deſired to be raiſed up in be 
when, after gaſping a while for breath, he ſaid to the 
* Iam now drawing on apace to my diſſolution. HM 


BOS «1 


. 


ſay any thing to them, neither would his ability of | out faith and patience; your work will ſpeedily be at N 


body give him leave; he had told them enough in the 
time of his ſickneſs and before, and begged they would 
remember it; hoping, that none of them would meet 
him, at that great tribunal, in an unregenerate ſtate. 
Two days after, ſeveral of his pariſhioners viſiting 


he would now tell them what he felt in his ſoul.“ Alas! 
(ſaid he) do you look for that now from me, that want 
breath and power to ſpeak? I have told you enough in 
fattefy vou, I am, by the wonder- 

ful mercies of God, as full of comfort as my lieart can 
hold, and feel nothing in my ſoul but Chriit, with 

whom [I heartily defire to be:“ Then ſeeing ſome weep- 

ing, he ſaid, © O what a deal ado there 1s before one 


The night before he died, when the doors without be- 
he lay very faint, expecting every moment when zhe 


wheel ſhould be broken at the ciſtern : he was told, that 
ſome of his dear friends were then about him, to take 
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The LIFE of THOMAS BOSTON, Ine Minifter of the Goſpel at E 


an eminent and learned Divine. 


. R THOMAS BOSTON was deſcended from a 
5 family in the ſhire of Ayr; but his father hav- 
ing removed to the Merſe, in the ſouth of Scotland, 


there; and in that town his ſon Thomas was born, 
March 17, 1676. Mr Boſton made great progreſs in 
learning; and he ſoon diſcovered ſo much ſweetneſs of 
® temper, ſuch fluency of ſpeech, delivered with fo much 
gravity mixed with feriouſneſs, that many perſons of 
conliderable rank uſed to love his company before he 
was ten years of age. At that time the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion in Scotland was the epiſcopal ; but the worſhip 
in general that of the preſpyterians. The father of Mr 
Boſton was in ſentiment a preſbyterian ; but did not 
approve of ſome things done by thoſe people, eſpeci- 
ally their taking up arms in 1679, after the death of 
the archbiſhop of St Andrew's. It was therefore his 
practice to go to the eſtabliſhed church, and take his 
ſon along with him; which he did till 1687, when 
K. James publiſhed his declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, and then they went to the preſbyterian meet- 
ings. Mr Boſton, though no more than eleven years 
of age at that time, had nevertheleſs made ſuch pro- 
greſs in Latin, that he had read over ſeveral of the claſ- 
f1cs ; and in 1688, the memorable year of the Revolu- 
tion, his father ſent him to the grammar-ſchool at 
Roxburgh. In 1690, the preibyterian profeſſion hav- 
ing been eſtabliſhed by law in Scotland, ſeveral things 


pen out the Work of Mr Boſton's dedicating him- | 


ſelf to the ſervice of Chriſt in the work of the miniſtry, 
There were but few miniſters of the preſbyterian per- 
ſuaſion, they having been perſecuted near twenty-eighit 
years; and ſuch of the epiſcopalians, as remained in 
their churches, were not much eſteemed by their peo- 


ple, except in the northern counties, where that per-| 
To this may be 


ſuaſion for the moſt part prevailed. 
added, that Mr Boſton, though at that time no more 
than fourteen years of age, had acquired a great know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, and was beginning logic. 


end.“ 
heartily, and particularly for them: and“ deſired thi 
to make ſure of heaven, and to bear in mind what 
had formerly taught them in his miniſtry; proteſt: 
that the doctrine which he had preached to them for Wi 
ſpace of twenty years, was the truth of God, à c 


218 laſt leave of his wife and children, prayed for the 


| terial paſſage in the Roman hiſtorians; which was 
great ſervice to him afterwards. 


who, after the revolution, educated more young: 


was adviſed to put himſelf on trial for the miniſtry. 
The conſideration of this ſunk deep into his mind, a 


thither, and preached upwards of a whole year 


And then ſhaking them by the hand, pray 


ſhould anſwer at the tribunal of Chriſt, before wf 
he ſhould ſhortly appear.” This he ſpake when in We 
very pangs of death: Upon which a dear friend, takWe 
him by the hand, aſked him, It he did not feel gh. 
pain? “ Truly no, (ſaid he) the greateſt I feel is ft 


3 2725 pf a. + 
| cold hand.” And then deliring to be laid down ag: 


he ſpake no more till the next morning, when he to 


and bleſſed them all; and a few hours after, being 
turday the 175th of December, 1631, and in the 1 
eth year of his age, he yielded up his ſpirit to G0 
and, according to his own expreſſion, © celebrated i 
enſuing ſabbath in the kingdom of heaven.“ A 

READER; pray, that thou mayeſt thus he i 
20 o, through faith and patience, inherit the Promiſes! | 
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vice t. In 1693, he was k 
to the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he ſtudied di 
nity under Mr Campbell, a gentleman who had ſuf 
ed much during the troubles of the Preibyterians, 1 


niſters than any one man in Scotland had ever d 
before. Under this inſtructor, Mr Boſton made f 
progreſs, that, before he was twenty years of age, 


Ve 


induced hun to aſk ſtrength of that God who alone 
give it. 33 8 

[t is a maxim in the church of Scotland, that th 
ſhould not be a ſhepherd without a flock; and there 
a perſon cannot be ordained to the miniſtry until a 
ing is provided for him. Therefore when a yol 
man has completed his ſtudies, he is examined by 
pre{bytery to which he belongs, and receives a lice 
to preach ; but cannot adminiſter the ſacraments til 
be ordained to a charge. In this manner Mr Bol 
was licenſed topreach, by the pretbytery of Roxbur 
1697, and for ſome time aſſiſted in vacant churc 
Having contracted a friendſhip with ſeveral wo! 
perſons in the counties of Perth and Stirling, he mw 


crouded congregations, who had not yet procured! 
niſters. In that part of Scotland, he might have! 
his choice of ſeveral pariſhes; but as many of the p 
cipal gentry were epilcopalians, and their min 
alive, he did not choole to ſettle where there was lit 
to be contention. Accordingly he returned to his p 
of nativity ; and was ordained miniſter of Simp! 
a ſmall village near the borders of England. In I. 
he married a young gentlewoman, whom he had cdl 
ed while he was in Perththire; and, being thus let 
he thought of nothing ſo much as the precious | 
committed to his charge. In preaching, adminiſte 
the ſacraments, catechizing the children, and viſt 
his people from houte to houſe, he became, like ti 


He ſays, in his Diary, that he remembered every ma- 
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en, that he might ſave ſome. 


. 
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app all things to all m 


here he continued in the courſe of his miniſtry till 
May 20, 1732, when he left this world for a better, in 
Mic 57th year of his age. 3 : 

| TY Works are numerous; but two pieces only 
eere publiſhed in his life-time, viz. Human Nature in 
gs Four-fold State; one of the beſt ſyſtems of practical 
WW: vinity ever yet written: For, as Mr Hervey lays, it 
W ontains what man was when he came from the hands 
f his Maker, what he hath made himſelf by fin, what 
\e may be by ſovereign grace, and then what he will 
de in glory. The other piece is a learned treatiſe on 
„he Hcbrew Punctuation, written in Latin, and much 
Wſtcemed both at home and abroad for its ingenuity. — 
His poſthumous works are alſo numerous, but ſome of 
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by hem did not receive his laſt corrections. The reverend 
che Ar Davidſon of Braintree, whoſe age and faithfulneſs 
e the work of the miniſtry command the .xefpet of 
1 | 


e o!c who have the happineſs to know him, Has given 


me exemplary inſtances of Mr Boſton's piety, with 
hom he was perſonally acquainted, in a preface to his 
ſtumous ſermons. He ſays, that The acquaintance ! 
ad with him, and the frequent opportunities I had of 
Waring him preach, I lobk upon as one of the greateſt 
*Þri vileges I was favoured with in my early days, and 
ich I fill reflect on with great pleaſure. He was in- 

ed one of the moſt powerful preachers of the goſpel 
ver heard open a mouth. It is true he was no Boan- 
ges as to his voice, his delivery being grave and de- 


ther with his venerable and comely aſpect, made no 
all impreſſion to his advantage on the minds of them 
ho had the pleafure of hearing him. There were 
w men (if any) in his day who courted popularity 
$ than he did, nay he rather ſhunned it; but like his 


1 Was 
Was | 


led d 


d ſulſMadow eit followed him where ever he went: For his 
ans, Miniſtrations were ſavoury and acceptable to all, who 
ung Id a reliſh for the truth, as it is in Jeſus, and a love 
ver d that holineſs of heart and life, which the belief of it 
ade ver fails to influence in the minds of all the children | 
F age, God. Though he uſually wrote his ſermons as full 
nifty. he intended to preach them, yet this was not always 
ind, 2 | Os, TY | „ 
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A 1705 he was removed to the pariſh church of Ettrick, 


>" > W RA 
the caſe: For ſome of his ſermons printed a good many 
years ago from his notes, which I myſelf heard him 
N and took him a full hour to deliver, yet may 
e read, even deliberately, in near the half of that time; 
One reaſon of which is this; the ſcriptures, which he 
brought as proofs of the points he was handling, are 
only cited chapter and verſe in his notes, and he left 
ſeveral enlargements on them to delivery : For he had 
a talent peculiar to himſelf in pointing out the propriety 
of ſuch proofs; and his more than ordinary critical 
knowledge of the original languages, in which the 
ſcriptures were written, enabled him, in a brief but 
comprehenſive way, to glance at the meaning of the 
Spirit of God in them, that was both ſurpriting and 
edifying to the hearers. Could this have been recover- 
ed, it would have added greatly to the beauty of theſe 
diſcourſes; but neither this nor the lively ſpirited man- 
ner in which they were delivered, can be put in print, 
and ſet before the reader. But where the ſcripture- 
proofs are not inſerted at full length, and only chapter 
and verſe cited, if the reader will be at the pains to 
turn to his Bible, as he goes along in reading, he will 
find himſelf amply repaid for his pains, by the ſatisfac- 
tion it will give him; and it will convince him of the 
juſtneſs of what I have now ſuggeſted. It is more than 
| probable, that beſides the gradual decay of nature he 
felt the laſt two or three years of his life, that he had 
| ſome {ſecret notice impreſſed on his mind of his ap- 


| proaching diſlolution, which made death and the other 
world a ſubject ſuitable And pleaſant to himſelf, while 
Wcrate, yet there was a majeſtic energy in it, which, to- | 


at the ſame time it is never unſeaſonable to any audi- 


| ence whatever. All natural motions are accelerated 


and quickeſt, the nearer they come to their centre; and 
to renewed fouls, born, from above, who are breathing 
| after the perfection of holineſs, and groaning under 
| the burden of a body of fin and death, it is no won- 
der that they have a peculiar pleaſure in looking for- 
ward, and haſting to the happy hour that ſhall com- 
plete their ſalvation, Wing with the church, Toug ii. 
17. Until the day break, and the ſhadows flee away : Turn, 

my Beloved, and be thou like a ror, or a young hart upon the 
mountains of ſeparation,” — Cs 
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* Dy [VINE grace, works in the ſouls of the faithful, 

ants till and particularly of faithful miniſters, a great va- 

ir Bol of gifts and qualifications, ſuited to the work and 

Noxbufels in the world, which they are appointed to ful- 
char Though, perhaps, it gives no new faculty to the 


al wor?! nature; yet it certainly corrects and improves 
- he ever is bad in it, according to the meaſure of the 
e year enly gift, And if it does not abſolutely deftroy 
cured Wee diſpoſitions and wrong habits, it keeps them 
have and will not ſuffer them to triumph and prevail. 
© the vill have boldneis of natural ou, as Luther had, 
- min will appear even in the life of grace, and carry 
was lian the more ſtrenuouſly onward in what he con- 
o his oi te be his duty. Others have a ſoftneſs and 


zip 0 a 
Aa! friends and build up profeſſors in the faith, than 
had or againſt the powers of darkneſs or attack the 


holds of error. Both have their uſe, under the 
- agency ; and God makes uſe of both to accom- 
is deſigns of ſalvation towards his people. 

this laſt character was the ſubject of the preſent 
Ir, For the kindneſs and benevolence of his 


nd Song the circumſpe& purity of his life, he 
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neſs of heart, which ſeem more calculated to con- 
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e examplary LIFE and MARTYRDOM H Holy JOHN BRADFORD, 
in the beginning of Queen Mary's Reign. Anno. 1555. ; 


obtained the name of Holy John Bradford. His worſt 
enemies could object nothing to his life and converſa- 
tion; and they were obliged to give almoſt as poor an 
| account of their fury againſt him, as the Jews had given 
before againit his Saviour, That they had a law, and by 
their law he ought o die. They had indeed a power; 
| but as to law, or the right uſe of that power, in ſlaying 
men like Bradford; we muſt examine ordinantes very 
different from the word and will of Gd. 
John Bradford was born at Mancheſter, in Lanca- 
ſhire. His parents brought him up in learning from 
his infancy, and when he had attained to good 9 5 5 
ledge in the Latin tongue, being apt and ready at his 
2— he became fit for ſuch buſineſs as might procure 
im an honeſt livelihood. He ſoon afterwards was em- 
ployed by Sir John Harrington, Knight, who was 
treaſurer to the king's camps and buildings, in the 
rei 
had 


ns of king Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Sir John 
ſuch early proofs of the dexterity and faithfulneſs 

of Bradford, both at home and abroad, that he truſted 
tim with the management of the moſt weighty affairs, 
and owned they were better done than he could have 
tranſacted them himſelf. as 


86 
e R. MIN 
Mr Bradford continued in this ſituation for ſeveral 
years, in which he proſpered, and gave ſuch general 
ſatisfaction, that he was in the way to get an eſtate 
cally and honeſtly : But God ſet his heart upon the 
things of another world; and he had no ſooner taſted 
that the Lord was gracious, than he was for publiſhing 
the goſpel-ſalvation to all people. And therefore, after 
he had given a juſt and clear account to his maſter of 
all he was entruſted with, he forſook all worldly affairs 
and the fair proſpect of getting riches, and went from 
the Temple, in Condon, {where he had begun the ſtudy 
of the law) to the univerlity of Cambridge, to medi- 
tate upon the word of God, and to ſtudy divinity ; 
where he made ſuch an uncommon progrets in learn- 
ing, and ſo pleaſed all by his godly and blameleſs con- 
verſation, that in leſs than a year the univerſity thought 
proper to confer the degree of maſter of arts upon him. 
Immediately after, the maſter and fellows of Pem- 
| broke-hall choſe him to a fellowſhip in their college: 
And that great and good man Martin Bucer ſo highly 
valued him, that he uſed many perſuaſions with him to 

preach ; but Mr Bradford for ſome time declined it, 
ſaying, that he had not learning enough. To which 
Bucer replied, If you have not tine manchet-bread, 
8 give the poor people barley-bread, or ſuch as thou 
haſt. 

enter into the miniſtry, Dr RN iy, bithop of London, 
made him a prebend of St Paul's. He continued three 
pears preaching in a moſt pathetic and godly manner, 
in reproving fin ſharply, yet ſweetly preaching Chriſt 
crucified, and defending the truth againit errors and 
hereſies. And even after queen Mary came to the 
crown, he ſtill went on preaching as before, till thoſe 
in power unjuſtly perſecuted him 
ſoner to the tower of London. 
On Sunday the thirteenth of | 
year of queen Mary's reign, Dr Bourne than biſhop of 

Bath and Wells, made a ſermonat Paul's-croſs, in which 
he railed againſt pious king Edward, then deceaſed, 


| 


common people began to loſe their patience, and from 
a great murmuring there aroſe a greater uproar among 
the multitude, inſomuch that the lord mayor and all 
his officers could not ſilence the tumult, which was ſo 
enraged, that one of the people threw a dagger at the 


are told, that the mob would certainly have torn him 
in pieces, had not this Mr Bradford, who then ſat be- 

hind him, ſtood up at the earneſt intreaty of Dr Bourne 
Hhimſelf, to appeaſe the people: And the people heard 

him gladly, while Bourne was glad to fit down, and 
Hide his head to ſave his life. Mr Bradford preached 
ſo long upon peace and quietneſs, that the multitude 
became quiet ; and when the ſermon was ended, the 
went peaceably away. Yet, notwithftanding the mob 
was greatly diſperſed, Dr Bourne was ſtill afraid to 
ſhew his head, till Mr Bradford, and Mr Rogers, vicar 

of St Sepulchre's, undertook to conduct him, at the 


was hard by; which they did by ſcreening him with 
their gowns. For which charity they were ſoon after- 


got. 


Among the company at St Paul's-croſs at that time, 


Bradford, thou ſaveſt him that will burn thee; I give 
thee his life: If it were not for thee, I would, I aire 
thee, have run him through with my ſword.“ The 
ſame day in the afternoon, Mr Bradford preached at 
Bow-church in Cheapſide, and ſharply reproved the 
you for their ſeditious behaviour. 

et, notwithſtanding this benevolent conduct, about 


where the Queen the 


| his chamber was on theſe occaſions commonly fill 
with ſerious chriſtians, Preaching, reading, and prall 
ing, was the chief buſineſs of his whole life. He d 


5 and ſent him pri- 


Auguſt, in the firſt | 


and fo reviled the reformation and reformers, that the | 


preacher's head, which narrowly milled him; and, we | 


hazard of their own lives, to the grammar-ſ{chool, which 
wards rewarded by popiſh gratitude, with fire and fag- | 


there was one who ſaid theſe words; Ah, Bradford, 


BRA | 

n reſided, and was ordered to 
pear before the council. 
at Paul's-croſs, though he had been the means of ſay. 
ing Bourne, and alſo for preaching. He was firſt con. 
mitted to the Tower as aforeſaid, and was afterward 
harraſſed about almoſt two years, from priſon to priſon 


He was charged with ſedition 


till the flames deprived him of his body, and difmiſſecſſ 
his ſoul to heaven. _ wy 0 
Mr Bradford was ſent from the Tower to the king 
Bench in Southwark: And after his condemnation 1M 


was ſent to the Poultry-compter in London : And which 


he remained in each of theſe two laſt places he preach 
twice a day, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs. In the ſan 
places, he would often celebrate the Lord's Supper 
and the keepers were ſo kind as to permit many cop 
to come both to the ſermon and the ſacrament ; fo th 


not eat more than one meal a-day, and that a ſparin 
one, and his continual ſtudy was upon his knees. 

- . . i — . "= 
the midſt of his dinner he was wont to meditate wil 
his hat over his eyes, from whence would often ſha 
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abundance of tears. Very gentle he was beth to m 


| . and child, and in ſo good credit with lis keeper, tl 
And while Mr Bradford was thus perſuaded to 
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he had liberty to go abroad any evening without «MM 
guard, on his promiſe that he would return again il 
lame night; which he always punCtually did, and 
ther before than after the hour appointed. Wl 
He was of perſon ſomewhat tall and lender, ſpar: 
body, of a faint ſanguine colour, with a dark-hrolilf 
beard. He would ſeldom ſleep above four hours in 
night. He would never waſte his time in any ſort 
gaming, but his chief recreation was in Chriſtian ce 
verlation with his family; wherein he uſually ſp 
ſome time after dinner at his table ; and then to pra 
and his book again. He accounied that time loſt wi! 
was not ſpent in doing good, either with his pen, ft 
or in exhorting of others, &c. He was no niggard 
his purſe, but would liberally communicate a part 
what he had to his fellow-priſoners. And comma 
once a week he vilited the thieves, pick-pockets, : 
tuch others as were with him in priſon; to whom 
would give pious exhortations, and afterwards dil 
bute money among them for their ſubſiſtence. 
While he was in the King's-Bench, and Mr Laur 
Saunders in the Marſhalſea, both priſoners, and al 
wards martyrs ; on the back-ſide of theſe two pri 
they met many times, and conferred together as d 
as they would: And Mr Bradford was fo truſted by 
keeper, and had ſuch liberty in the back {ide of the 
ſon, that any day he might eaſily have eſcaped 
would; but the Lord had another work for him to 
One of his old friends once came to him in pi 
and ſaid, Suppoſe J thould make interceſſion for 
and get you out of priſon, what would you do, orf 
ther would you go? To which he anſwerel 
as though he did not care whether he had his libe! 
no: But being further prefle$to know what hen 
do, if ſuch a thing ſhould be brought about; he 
ſaid that he would marry, and {till abide in Eng 
teaching the people lecretly, till the Lord's provi 
ſhould o order it, that he ſhould do it in a more 
manner. —t — 
He was ſo well reſpected by all good men, that! 
who knew no more of him than the report only, 
lamented his death: Yea, and great numbers 
Pons themſelves alſo heartily withed, that he 
ave been ſpared. , Biſhop Ridley ſpoke of him ii 
terms; In my conſcience, ſays he, I judge Mt 
ford more worthy to be a biſhop, than many of u 
are biſhops already, to be pariſh-prieſts.— This 88 
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three days after he was ſent to the tower of London, 
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here he had been, who had not received ſome 
WF. from his pious converſation : 
eminent inftance of which here follows. 


upon by the papiſts 


| Was brought to the fie priſon the ve 
Jas to have done it; and he was made inſtruniental 


Moe night before he was 1:10 ved to Newgate, he was 
ehat diſturbed in his fleep, by dreaming, that the 
bor his burning was brought to the Compter-gate; 
nie next day he muſt go to Newgate ; and, that the | 
fer he was to be burnt in 


W-2:ly go to Newgate.” On this Mr Bradford put off 


BE. Cod for it; 1 have looked for this a long time, 


| him what he would have to be done with them; 
| having thus ſettled his affairs in the afternoon, at 


246 
1 
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| nis 4 s ACh » 7 6 x C . g ; 
At four o'clock in the morning Smithfield was full of | 


| „„ | 5 
as given of him by Ridley in the days of king Ed- 
upon recommending him to 1 Ry 
e Lord was pleaſed fo to bleſs his company to 
s, that there were but few to be found in the pri- 
A ſingular 
Biſhop 
ir being priſoner in the King's-Bench, was pre- 
to receive the ſacrament in 
rovidence of God, Mr Brad- 
ry day before 


But, by the 


ind. 


ving the good biſhop from ſuch a baſe and un- 
hy action. N 1 e 


| Smithfield : Which 


J 

ne Kernobn, as he and his bedfellow were walking 
ther in the keeper's chamber, the keeper's wile 
> up in much grief, and faid, © Oh Mr Bradford, 
me to bring you heavy news! “ What is that?” 
he; Indeed, quoth the, to-morrow you are to be 
ed. Your chain is now preparing : And you muſt 


cap, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſaid. 


therefore it cometh not unexpectedly, but as a 
g waited for daily and hourly; the Lord make me 
thy of it!” And, after thanking her for her good- 
„he repaired to his chamber, and prayed in ſecret 
a long time; which when he had done, he came to 
friend, and took ſeveral writings and papers, and 


ht half-a-dozen of his friends came-to fee him; with 
om he ſpent all the evening in prayer, and devout. 
res, RENE 2 5 

\ little before he went out of the Compter, he prayed 
y alfeCtionately, which produced a number of tears, 
greatly affected the hearts of the hearers. 
en he ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, in which he was 
ſuffer, he made another excellent prayer upon the 
ding-garment. . 

Yayed again; and gave money to every ſervant and 
er in the houſe; exhorting them all to ſerve and 
the Lord. 
been profitable in one {Ra 
their parting with him. % jc 
About eleven or twelve o'clock in the night, when 
y thought no body would be ſtirring, the officers 
led him to Newgate ; but, contrary to their expeQa- 
s, the ſtreets between the Compter and Newgate 
ce crouded with people, who waited to ſee him, and 


his leave of them in the ſame affectionate manner, 
yang that the Lord would bleſs them and keep them 


is truth, 
Whether it was a command from 
neil, or from Bonner and his adherents, or whether 
as deviſed by the lord mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs 
ondon, or not ; there was a ſtrong rumour all over 
city the night before, that Mr Bradford was to be 


ight that it was for fear of a tumult; others con- 
ured; that the papiſts were afraid that his behaviour 


contrivance never came to light. 


[ By ] 


| a lamb, without the leaſt alteratio 


And | 
When he went out of the chamber | 


And the pritoners, to all of whom he | 


pe or other, were in tears | that I did nothing leditioully, falſely, or arrogantly, by 


him farewel with prayers and many tears; and he | 


the queen and her 


it the next morning at four o'clock in Smithfield. 
Te were different opinions about this report: Some 


1d ſo work upon the minds of the people, as to do 


pr cauſe much damage. However the true cauſe of 


BRA: 
dford was not brought thither 


eople, thdugh Mr Bra 


before nine. Going through Newgate, he eſpied an old 


friend, to whom he called, and gave him his velvet cap, 
an handkerchief, &c. And when he departed, one Mr 
Roger Beſwick, brother-in-law to Mr Bradford, came 
up and ſhook him by the hand; for which Mr Wood-' 
rooffe the ſheriff, like a rough rude man, broke Mr 
Beſwick's head, ſo that the Bicoa flew about; and as 
they could not change many words together, Mr Bra:'« 


ford took his leave of him, deliring to be recommended 


to his mother and his fr 
directly to a ſurgeon. | 

He was taken into Smithfield with a ſtrong guard of 
armed men. When he came to the place, where he 
was to ſuffer, he fell on his face and prayed. After 
which he took a faggot and killed it, and the ſtake 
likewiſe. Then having put oft his clothes, he ſtood by 


tends, and adviſed him to go 


the ſtake, and lifting up his eyes and hands towards 


heaven, ſaid ; © O England, England, repent of thy 
ſins, beware of 1dolatry : Beware of antichriſts ; take 
heed they do not deceive thee !” Then he turned his 
face to John Leaf, a young man about twenty years 


old, who ſuffered with him, and ſaid; © Be of good 


comfort, brother, for we ſhall ſup with the Lord this 
night.” He then embraced the reeds, and ſaid, Strait 
is the gate, and narrow 1s the way, that leadeth to life 
eternal; and few there be that find it.” After which he 
was faſtened to the ſtake and burnt, on the firſt of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1555. He ended his life like 
ho n of countenance, and 
Mü OFT... EE r e 
We ſhall now give ſome farther account of the troubles 
and examination of this worthy martyr, Mr John Brad- 
ford, which began on the twenty ſecond of January, 
1555, when he was commanded to appear before Ste- 
phen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and other com- 
miſſioners appointed by the queen for that purpoſe; _ 
When he came into the preſence of the cuuncil, the 
lord chancellor told hi that he had been a long time 
in priſon for his {edits behaviour at Paul's-crols, and 
for his falſe preaching and arrogancy, in taking upon 
him to preach without authority. But the time of 
mercy is come, it you will accept it on the queen's 
terms. If you will do as we have done, you ſhall find 


as we have found, I warrant you.” 


After reverent and lovdy obedience firſt made, Mr 
Bradford thus aniwered, © My lord, and lords all, I 
confeſs that I have been long impriſoned, and, with 
humble reverence be it ſpoken, unjuſtly ; in ſo much 


word or fact, by preaching or otherwiſe ; but rather 
ſought truth, peace, and godly quietneſs, as an obe- 
dient faithful ſubject, both in ſaving the life of him 
whois now biſhop of Bath, namely Dr Bourne, who 
was then preacher at the crois, and in preaching for 
,, nn oe 
At theſe words the lord chancellor, tHe famous Gar- 
diner, Eiſhop of Wincheſter, gave him the lye ; © for, 
ſaid he, the fact was ſeditious, as my 15rd of London 
MMM, Tp 
Bonner, © You ſay true, my lord, I ſaw him with 

my own eyes, When he took upon him to rule and head 
the people impudently, thereby declaring that he was 
| the author of the ſedition.” 5 1 

_ Bradford, © My lords, notwithſtanding my lord bi- 
ſhop's ſeeing and ſaying ; yet the truth I have told, as 
one day the Lord God Almighty ſhall reveal to all the 
world, when we ſhall all ſtand before him. In the 
mean ſeaſon, becauſe I cannot be believed by you, I 
mult and am ready to ſuffer as now your ſayings be, 
whatſoever God thall permit or licence you ta do 
to me, | OL IP 


* 53 


Lord 
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Lord Obancellor. © J know thou haſt a glorious 
tongue, and goodly ſhews thou makeſt ; but all is lies 
thou ſpeakeſt. And again, I have not forgot how ſtub- 
born thou waft, when thou waſt before us in the tower, 
whereupon thou waſt committed to priſon concerning 
religion: I have not forgotten thy behaviour and talk, 
for which cauſe thou haſt been kept in priſon, as one 
who would have done more hurt than I will ſpeak on.” 
Bradford. My lord, as I faid, I fay again; that I 
ſtand, as before you, ſo before God, and one day we 
{ſhall all Rand before him: The truth then will be the 
truth, though we will not fo take it. Yea, my lord, 
I dare fay that my lord of Bath, Dr Bourne, will witneſs. 
with me, that I ſought his fafeguard with the peril of 
mine own life: I thank God therefore.” _ : 
Bonner. That is not true: For I myſelf did ſee thee 
eee EE 
Bradford. No, I took nothing upon me undeſired, 


and that of Dr Bourne himſelf; as, if he were preſent, 


I dare ſay he would affirm. 3 Bourne had the 
ingratitude to keep out of the way.] For he deſired 
me to help him to pacify the people, and alſo not to 
leave him till he was in later. And as for my behaviour 


in the Tower, and talk before your honours ; if I did 


or {aid any thing that did not beſeem me, if your lord- 


ſhip would tell me wherein it was, I would ſhortly 


make you an anſwer. 5 1 85 9 
Lord Chancellor. Well, to leave this matter: How 
fayeft thou now? wilt thou return again, and do as 
We have done, and thou ſhalt receive the queen's mercy 
„% ene, „ 
Bradford. My lord, 1 defire mercy with God's 
mercy; but mercy, with God's wrath, God keep me 
from: Although, I thank God therefore, my con- 


that I ſhould not receive the queen's mercy or pardon. 
For all that ever I did or ſpake, was both agreeable to 
God's laws, and the laws of * 


did make much to quietneſs . 1 
Lord Chancellor. Well, if thou make this babbling, 
rolling thy eloquent tongue, and yet being altogether 
ignorant and vain-glorious, and wilt not receive mercy 
offered to thee; know for truth, that the queen is minded 
to make a purgation of all ſuch as thou art. : 
Bradford. «he Lord, before whom! ſtand, as well 
as before you, knoweth wh: vain-glory I have ſought, 
and ſeek in this behalf: His mercy I defire, and alſo 
would be glad of the Queen's favour, to live as a ſub- 
ject without a clog of conſcience. But otherwile, the 


Lord's mercy is better to me than life; and I know to 


whom 1 have committed my life, even into his hands 
who will keep it, ſo that no man may take 1t away be- 
fore it be his pleaſure. There are twelve hours in the 
day, and as long as they laſt no man ſhall have power 
thereon. Therefore, his goodwill be done; life in his 
diſpleaſure is worle than death; and death, with his 
true favour, is true life.” „ 
Tord Chancellor. I know well enough, that we ſhall 
have glorious talk enough with thee : Be ſure, that as 
thou haſt deceived the people with falle 
: ::doerine; fo hal thou receives ew nh” 
Bradford. I have not deceived the people, nor 


taught any other doQrine, than by God's grace I am, 


and hope ſhall be, ready to confirm with my life. And | 


as for the deviliſhneſs and falſenefs of the doctrine, I 
| ſhould be very ſorry if you could prove it.” 4 
Durham. * Why, tell me; wht ſay you by the mi- 
niſtration of the communion, as now you know it is?“ 
Bradford. My lord, here I mult deiire of your lord- 
ſhip and all your honours a queſtion, before I dare 
make you an anſwer to any interrogatory or queſtion, 
wherewith you now begin. I have been ſix times 
fworn, that L ſhall in no wiſe conſent to the practiſing 
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| make no conſcience at.” 


| obedientia.*"” 
| exhorting thoſe that have come to him in religion, t 
| letters, he curſeth all that teach any falſe doctrine | 
by him, and fuch like as he is.“ All which words { 


| | ten and exhorted the people? 
ſcience doth not accuſe me, that I did ſpeak any thing 


realm at preſent, and 
| | Lord Chancellor. Why ſpeakeſt thou not? haſt i 


| am certain, I now 


| and devilith | 


of any juriſdiction, or any authority, on the biſhop 
Rome's behalf, within this realm of England. Ny 
before God, I humbly pray your honours to tell i 
whether you aſk me this queſtion by his authority, 
no? If you do, I dare not, nor may anſwer you any th 
in his authority, which you ſhall demand of me, exe 
I would be forſworn, which God forbid !”? 

Secretary Bourne. Haſt thou been ſworn fix tin 
what office haſt thou borne ?” 7 

Bradford. © Forſooth, I was thrice ſworn in Cul- 
bridge, when I was admitted maſter of arts, wh 
was admitted fellow of Pembroke-hall, and whe 
was there, the viſitors came thither and {ware the 
N P Again, I was ſworn when J entered into 
miniſtry, when I had a prebend given me, and wi 
I was {worn to ſerve the ting a little before his deal" 
Lord Chancellor. Tuſh, Herod's oaths a man be 


u 
T) 
D 


Bradford. © My lord, theſe were no Herod's oaths 
unlawful oaths, but oaths according to God's wall 
as you yourſelf have well affirmed in your book, D 
| Secretary Bourne. Yea, it was reported this pal 

ment time, that he hath done more hurt by letters, 


ever he did when he was abroad by preaching. In 


— 8 — oY 11 


ſo he calleth that, which is not according to tha 
taught), and moſt heartily exhorteth them, to w 
he writeth, to continue ſtill in that they have recei 


ral of the council affirmed, to which he added, ſayi 
How ſay you, fir, have you not thus ſeditiouſſy w 


Bradford. I have not written nor ſpoken any thi 
ſeditiouſly; neither (I thank God therefore) ha 
admitted any ſeditious thought, nor I truſt ever ſhall 
Secretary Bourne. Yea, thou haſt written letters, 


not written as he faith 7. 1 = 
Bradford. That I have written, I have written. 
|  Southwell, Lord God, what an arrogant and fi 
born boy is this, that thus ſtoutly and dallyingly! 

haveth himſelf before the queen's council” _ 
Bradford. My lords and maſters, the Lord 6 
ho is, and will be judge to us all, knoweth, that; 
and before his majeſty ; ſoy 
| reverence in his ſight I ftand before you, and to 
accordingly in words and geſtures I deſire to bel 
myſelf. if you otherwiſe take it, I doubt not but 0 
in his time will reveal it: In the mean ſeafon, If 
ſuffer with all due obedience your fayings and doi 

too, I hope.” F 
Lord Chancellor. Theſe be gay and glorious word 
reverence, but as in all other things, ſo herein alſo t 
doſt nothing but lye.“ 1 5 1 
Bradford. Well, I would God the author of tt 
and abhorrer of lies, would pull my tongue out of 
mouth before you all, and ſhew a terrible judgn 
on me here preſent, it I have purpoſed, or do pur] 
to lye before you, who either can lay my letters to WW: 
charge or no: If you lay any thing to my charge ti, 
have written, and if I deny it, then I am a lyar.” þ 
Lord Chancellor. We ſhaſl never have done with tif 
I perceive now: Be ſhort, be ſhort, wilt thou ac 
of mercy now?  _ OG. 
Bradford. pray God give me his mercy, ane 
therewith you will extend yours I will not refuſe it; 8 5 
otherwiſe I will have none.” F : [he 
| ben Go fiery 
# This book, Of true Obedience, was written by Gardiner in che ute 
Henry VIII. againſt the pope's ſupremacy, and prefaced with a recouß 


dation by Bonner — Both theſe gentlemen perceived, thut at that time 
opinions opened the way for preferment, | 
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Here aroſe a great noiſe; ſome ſaid one thing, and | 
ſome another; while others again accuſed him of arro- 
gancy in refuling the queen's pardon, which her ma- 
eſty in her great clemency had reached towards him. 
o this propolal of ute, Mr. Bradford anſwered 
neckly and plainly thus: * My lord, it I may live as a 
wet ſubject without clog of conſcience, | thall heartily 
hank you for Fur pardon; it I behave myſelf other- 
vile, then am J in danger of the law: In the mean 
ime, 1 alk no more than the benefit of a ſubject till I 
De convinced of tranigreſhons; if I cannot have this, 
WW. hitherto | have not had, God's good will be done.“ 
Upon theſe words, the lord chancellor began a tedi- 
us tale about the tale doctrine in king Edward's days, 
nd how the people were deceived thereby; and at the 
ncluſion he turned to Mr. Bradford and ſaid, how 
77 or ĩ , 5 
ext Bradford. My lord, the doctrine taught in king Ed- 
no. g's days was God's pure religion; [the firſt hook of 
milies in the church of England was then made and 
KC nfirmed ] which, as F then believed, ſo do I now 


vi re believe it than ever 1 did, and therein I am more 
armed, and ready to declare it by God's grace, even 
Ine will, to the world, than I was when I firſt came into 
DAG: on.“ EE 35 2 
ers, Dirham. What religion mean you in king Ed— 
n, 1's days? What year of his reign? ? 


it the king died, and I was a preacher.” 


- » F N 


After ſome {mall pauie, the lord chancellor began 


Ove his aſſertion either by icripture or reaſon ; but 
nninzly made uſe of this obſervation, that it ended 
th treaſon and rebellion, ſo that, ſaid he, the very 
d were enough to prove that doctrine to be naught. 


my UM wradferd, © Ah, my lord! that you could enter into 
Alec dd's ſanctuary, and mark the end of this preſent doc- 
a 


1e that you ſo magnify. ? . 
Lord Chancellor. What meaneſt thou by that? I am 


haſt ti opinion we ſhall have a inatch of rebellion even 


Bradford.“ My lord, I mean no ſuch end as you 
Id gather: I mean an end which no man ſeeth, but 
as enter into God's ſanctuary. If a man look on 
ſent things, he will ſoon deſtroy himſelf.” “! 
ere my lord chancellor offered mercy ; and Mr 
dford anſwered as before: © Mercy with God's 
cy, ſhouid be welcome ; but otherwite he would 
e none.” Whereupon the chancellor rang a little 
to call ſomebody in; for there were but very few 
ent at that time beſides the biſhop of Worceſ- 
And when one was come in, Mr lecretary Bourne 
© It is beſt for you, my lord, to give the keeper 
extraordinary charge of this fellow.“ Then the 
r-marſhal was called in. 5 
rd Chancellor. Ye ſhall take this man to you, and 
him cloſe without conference of any man, but by 
knowledge, and ſuffer him not to write any let- 


4 


he was before.. 1 
d ſo they departed, Bradford looking as chearful 


: gy even to give his life for the confirmation of his 
var. and doctrine. | „„ _ 
with On the 29th of January, 1555, the lord chancellor 


LOU AcY ary-Overy 's church in 


ber biſhops, were in St M 


cy, ane ded to a ſecond examination of him, but he, by 
ale it; s PWper anſwers, manifeſted that he was well eſta- 
neg in the truths of the goſpel. Mr Bradford was 


5 FRA [ . ; 
wert times examined by the lord chancellor and the 


Fin to declare, that the doctrine taught in king Ed- | 
rd's days was hereſy, though he pretended not to 


&c. for he is of another manner of charge to you 


Wy man could do ; declaring thereby how willing he. 


Yale ark, when Mr Bradford was ſent for ; and they 


5 1 3 
Compter; and by Dr Weſton, dean of Weſtminſter 


| who came to viſit Mr Bradford in priſon, and had 


much converſation with him; but in his conferenees 
with them all he anſwered in a ſteady and uniform man- 
ner, becoming a man, who knew in whom he believed, 
and like a chriſtian champion for the truths of God; 
though, naturally, he was (as Mr Edward Leigh ſays 
of him) a man of a humble, melting ſpirit.” 

He lived under ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of his corruptions, 
that he ſubſcribed {ome of his letters from priſon in thu 
following words :—* The molt nuterable, hard-hearte:! 
unthankful ſinner, John Bradford. The finful John 
Bradford.“ 15 5 „ | 
It is no wonder that Bradford's letters made fiich a 


ndiſe among the papiſts, lince they were highly fpiri- 


tual, and tended to eftabliſh the people of God unde; 


the ſeverity of their perſecutions. 'Fhey are ſo trul, 


excellent, that, notwithilanding the rude ſtile of thoſe 


times, they are read with delight and edification eve: 


to this day. We will ſelect two or three of them for 


| our readers, to fhew his manner and ſpirit, and reier 
| them for the reſt to Fox's Acts and Mauuments. 


« To my dear fathers, Dr Cranmer, Dr Ridley, aud 


Ur Latimer. 


| FESUS Emmanuel! My dear fathers in the Lord, I 
Bradford, © Forſooth even the ſame year, my lord, | 


beſeech God, our ſweet Father through Chriſt, to 


| make perfect the good he hath begun in us all. Amen. 


I had thought that every of your ſtaves had ſteod 
next the door, but now it is otherwiſe perceived. Our 
dear brother Rogers hath broken the ice valiantly, as, 


| this day (I think) or to-morrow ar the uttermoſt, hea wy 


Hooper, ſincere Saunders, and truſty Taylor, end their 


| courle, and receive their crown. The next am I, which 


hourly look for the porter to open me the gates aſter 
them, to enter into the defired reſt. God forgive me 
mine unthankfulneſs for this exceeding great mercy, 


that amongſt ſo many$houſands it pleaſeth his mercy 
| to chuſe me to be one, in whom he will ſuffer. For 


although it be moſt true, that ue patior, i. e. J quicily 
ſuffer (for I have been a great hypocrite, and a grie- 
vous ſinner, the Lord pardon me, yea, he hath done it, 
he hath done it indeed) yet Ye autem quid mali fecit? 
i. e. what evil hath he done? Chriſt, whom the prelates 
perſecute, his verity which they hate in me, hath done 
no evil, nor delerveth death. Therefore ought I moſt 
heartily to r-joice of this dignation and tender kindneſs 
of the Lord's towards me, who uſeth remedy for my 
fin as a teſtimonial of his teitament, to his glory, to 


and to the overthrowing of antichritt and his kingdom. 
O what am I, Lord, that thou ſhouldeſt thus magnify 
me, ſo vile a man and wretch, as always I have been? 
Is this thy wont, to fend for ſuch a wretch and an hy- 
pocrite as I have been, in a fiery chariot, as thou didſt 
for Helias ? Oh dear tathers, be thankful for me, that I 
ſtill might be found worthy in whom the Lord would 
ſanctify his holy name. And for your part make you 
ready: For we are but your gentlemen- uſhers. Ni 


| Arni parate ſunt, venite ad nuptias 1. e. the marriage of 


the Lamb is prepared, come into the marriage. In W 
go to leave my fleſh there, where I teceived it. I ſliall 
be conveyed thither, as Ignatius was at Rome, Leopar- 
dis; by whoſe evil J hope to be made better. God 
grant, if it be his will that I aſk, it may make them 
better by me. Amen, 

For my farewel therefore, I write and fend this unto 
ou, truſting ſhortly to ſee you where we ſhall never 
e ſeparated. In the mean ſeaſon I will not ceaſe, as 

I have done, to commend you to our Father of heaven ; 


7 q 1 b 3 . 6 f 3 . 

in the tall : by two Spaniſh friars who came to him in the 
A recoW F $4 ; 
bat time, FE 1 


and that you would ſo do by me, I moſt heartily pra 
every one of you: You know now L have mott Buds | 


A a | But 


my everlaſting comfort, to the edifying of his church, 
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 "bitur cor ward hr non derelinquet animam meam in inferno, 


nec dabit me, ſanctum ſuum, per gratiam in Chriſto, videre | 
corruptionem. | 


not leave my ſoul in hell; neither ſhall ſuffer me his 


3 =Y eight of February, rect.” 


your mind, and the troubles you feel. 
loved God make you thankful for that which God hath 

given unto you; may he open your eyes to fee what 
and how great benefits you have received, that you may 
be leſs covetous, or rather impatient, for ſo (I fear me) 


B RA 


1 8 1 
But delia Deut ui nunquamſinet nos tentara a id 
quod poſſumus ; i. e. Githfal is God, which will 27 
er us to be tempted above our ſtrength. He never did 
it hitherto, nor now; and I am aflured he will never. 


Amen. A dexiris eft mihi, non movebor, Propter hoc Ieata- | 


—— 


© 
N 


: E carcere raptim, expectans omni momenta cars 
nificem ; i. e. he is on my right hand, therefore I ſhall. 
not fall: Wherefore my heart ſhall rejoice, for he ſhall 


holy one, by his grace in Chriſt, to ſee corruption, — 
Out of priſon in haſte, looking for the tormentor, the 


Io a faithful woman in her heavineſs and trouble. 


„ (3K our good Father, for his mercies fake in 


,. 


you, as I defire to be comforted of him in my moſt 


Chriſt with his eternal conſolation ſo comfort 


need: Yea, he will comfort you (my dear lifter) only 
caſt your care upon him, and he never can nor will for- 


ſake you. For his calling and gifts be ſuch, that he can 


never repent him of them. Whom he loveth, he lov- 
eth to the end; none of his choſen can periſh : Of which 
number I know you are, my dearly beloved ſiſter. God 


Increaſe the faith thereof daily more and more in you; 
may he give unto you to hang wholly on him and on 
his providence and protection: For whoſo dwelleth un- 
der that ſecret thing, and help of the Lord, he ſhall be 


cock- ſure for evermore. He that dwelleth, I ſay; for 


if we be flitters and not dwellers, as was Lot a flitter 
from Segor, where God promiſed him protection, if 
he had dwelled there ſtill; we ſhall remove to our lols, 


as he did into the mountains. 


Dwell therefore; that is, truſt, and that finally un- 


to the end, in the Lord, (my dear ſiſter) and you ſhall 
be as mount Sion. As mountains compaſs Jeruſalem, 
Jo doth the Lord all his peopl 
get yon; which are as the apple 


- How then can he for- 
| f of his eye, for his dear 
on's ſake? Ah dear heart, that I were now but one 


half hour with you, to be a Simon to help carry your 
_ croſs with you. God ſend you ſome good Simon to be 


with you, and help you. 


= o 


You complain in your letters of the blindneſs of 


it ſhould be called, and more thankful. Have you not 


received at his hands ſight to ſee your blindneſs, and 

thereto a deſirous and ſeeking heart to ſee Where he lieth 

in the mid-day, as his dear Souls ſpeaketh of herſelf in 

the Canticles ? Oh Joyce, my good Joyce, what a gift is 

this? Many have ſome ſight, but none this ſobbing and 

ſighing, none this ſeeking which ow have, I know, 
but ſuch as he hath married unto 


im in his mercies, 
You are not content to kiſs his feet with the Magdalen, 


but you would be kiſſed even with the kiſs of his 


mouth, Canticles, 1. You would fee his face with 


| Moſes, forgetting how he biddeth us ſeek his face, 
Pſalm xxvili. CV. \ | 

_ ſignifieth no ſuch ſight, as you defire to be in this pre- 
ſent life, which would {ee God now face to face; where- 
as he cannot be ſeen, but covered under ſomething, yea, 


Yea, and that for ever, Pſalm cv. Which 


ſometime in that which is (as you would ſay) clean con- 


trary to God; as to ſeg his mercy in his anger. In 
bringing us to hell, faith ſeeth him to bring us to hea- 
ven; in darkneſs it beholdeth brightnets: In hiding his 


face from us, it beholdeth his merry countenance.— 


How did Job ſee God, but (as you would ſay) under 
Satan's cloak? For who caſt the fire from heaven upon | 


” 


your journey you found no gr 

often call upon God, and talk with him, as I know 
you do, if your enemy thould fleep all the day. long? 

How ſhould you elſewhere be made like unto Chriſt, I 


| If you will have joy and fe 


My dearly be- 
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his goods? Who overthrew his houſe, and ſtirred up 
men to take away his cattle, but Satan; and yet job 
pierced through all theſe, and ſaw God's work, ſaying, 


| the Lord hath given, the Lord hoth taken away, &c. 


In the reading of the Pſalins, how often do you ſee 
that David in the ſhadow of death ſaw God's ſweet love? 
And ſo, my dearly beloved, I tee that you in your dark- 


ſcience, whether you delire not. And can you deſire 
any thing which you know not? And is there of hea- 


| venly things any other true knowledge than by faith? 
Therefore (my dear heart) be thankful, for (before 


God J write it) you have great cauſe. Ah, my Joyce, 
are even in the bleſſed ſtate of God's children; for they 
Do you not hunger and thirſt for righteouſneſs? And 
I pray you, faith not Chriſt, who cannot- lye, that 
from your eyes in heaven, if now on earth ye ſhed no 
tears? How could heaven be a place of reſt, if on earth 


ye find it? How could you delire to be at home, if in 
tet? How could you ſo 


mean in joy, if in forrow er ſobbed not with him? 


feel ſorrow and miſery. If you will go to heaven, you 


, mult ſail by hell. If you would embrace Chriſt in his 


robes, you muſt not think fcorn of him in his rags. 
muſt firſt abide with him in his temptations. If you 
ignominy. 


Can the head corner-ſtone be rejected, and the other 


fore to be hewn and ſnagged at, that you might be made 
more meet to be joined to your fellows which ſuffer 


| with you Satan's ſnatches, the world's wounds, con- 
tempt of conicience, and threats of the fleſh, where- 


through they are enforced to cry, Oh wretches that we 
are, who ſhall deliver us? You are of God's corn, fear 
not therefore the Hail, the fan, millſtone, nor oven. 


fleeced, haled at, and even flain. | 
If you were a market-ſheep, you ſhould go in more 


ſhould be ſtall-fed, and want no weal. 
you are of God's own occupying, therefore you muſt 


tempeſts that will fall. Happy, and twice happy are 
you (my dear ſiſter) that God now haleth you whither 
you would not, that you might come whither you 
would. Suffer a little and be till, Let Satan rage a- 
gainſt you, let the world cry out, let your conſcience 
accuſe you, let the law load you and preſs you down, 
yet ſhall they not prevail, for Chriſt is Emmanuel, that 
1s, God with us. J God be with us, who can be againſt us? 


The Lord is with yau ; your Father cannot forget you; 
your Spouſe loveth you. It the waves and furges ariſe, 


cry with Peter, Lord, I periſh; and he will put out his 
hand and help you. Caſt out your anchor of hope, 


hold on the rock of God's truth and mercy, 
'Think not that he who hath given you ſo many 
things corporally, as inductions of ſpiritual and hea- 


venly mercies, and that without your deſerts or deſire, 
can deny you any ſpiritual comfort, deſiring it. For 


neſs and dimneſs by faith do ſee clarity and brightneſs. 
| By faith, I ſay, becauſe faith is of things ablent, of 
| things hoped for, of things which I appeal to your con- 


how happy 1s the ſtay wherein you are? Verily you 
mourn, and do not you to? And that not for worldly. 


weal, but for ſpiritual riches, faith, hope, charity, &c. 


happy are ſuch? How ſhould God wipe away the tears 


icity, you muſt firſt needs 
If you would fit at Chriſt's table in his kingdom, you 
will drink of his cup of glory, forſake not his cup of | 


more baſe ſtones in God's building be in this world ſet 
by? You are one of his lively ſtones ; be content there- 


You are one of Chriſt's lambs, look therefore to be 
fat and graihe paſture, If you were for the fair, you 


But becauſe _ 


paſture on the bare common, abiding the ſtorms and 


and it will not ceaſe for the ſtormy ſurges, till it take | 


Chriſt your keeper over you. 
mindful over her child, as he is over you. And hath 
not he always been fo? 


Ils he a changeling ! 
whom he loveth? Are not his gifts and calling ſuch, 
that he cannot repent him of them? For elſe were he 
no God. If you thould periſh, then wanted he power, 


_ forbid) but to doubt and 


what ] read to you out oft 
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if he give to deſire, he will give you to have and enjoy 


the thing deſired. The deſire to have, and the going 


about to aſk, ought to certify your conſcience, that 
they be his earneſt of the thing which, you aſking, he 
will give you; yea, before you aſk, and whillt you are 


about to aſk, he will grant the ſame, as Iſaiah faith, to 


his glory and your eternal conſolation. He that ſpared 
not his own Son for you, will not nor cannot think 
any thing too good for you, my heartily beloved. 

if he had not choſen you, (as moſt certainly he hath) 
he would not have ſo called you; he would never have 
juitified you ; he would never have ſo glorified you 
with his gracious gifts, which I know, praiſed be his 
name therefore; he would never have ſo exerciſed your 


faith with temptations, as he hath done and doth ; if 
(IJ ſay) he had not choſen you. If he hath choſen you 


(as doubtleſs, dear heart, he hath done in Chriſt, for 


in you I have ſeen his earneſt, and before me and to me 
you could not deny it, | know both where and when) 
if, I fay, he hath choſen you, then neither can you, 
nor ever ſhall you pare : For if you fall, he putteth 


under his hand. You ſhall not lie ſtill ; ſo careful is 


Never was mother ſo 


Speak, woman, when did he finally forget you ? 
And will he, now trow you, in your moſt need do 


_ otherwiſe, you calling upon him, and deſiring to pleaſe 


him? Ah (my Joyce) think you God to be mutable? 
oth not he love to the end them 


for I am certain his will towards you 1s not to be doubt- 
ed of, Hath not the Spirit, which 1s the Spirit of 
truth, told you lo? And will you now hearken with 
Eve to the lying ſpirit which would have you not to 
deſpair (no, he goeth more craftily to Work howbeit 


to that end, if you ſhould give ear unto it, which God 

itand in a mammering, and 
fo ſhould you never truly love God, but ſerve him of a | content with hearing only. 
ſervile fear, left he thould caſt you off for your unwor- | | 


thineſs and unthankfulneſs; as though your thankful- 


* 


neſs or worthineſs were any cauſe with God, why he 
| hath choſen you, or will finally keep you. 


Ah mine own dear heart, Chriſt only, Chriſt only, 


and his mercy and truth. In him is the cauſe of your 


election. This Chriſt, this mercy, this truth of God, 
remaineth for ever, is certain for ever; I ſay, for ever. 


If an angel from heaven ſhould tell you the contrary, 


accurſed be he. Your thankfulneſs and worthineſs are 
fruits and effects of your election; they are no cauſes. 


Theſe fruits and effects, ſhall be ſo much more fruitful 
and effectual, by how much you waver not. 


Therefore (my dearly beloved) ariſe, and remember 
from whence you are fallen. You have a ſhepherd 
who never {lumbereth nor ſleepeth ; no man nor devil 


can pull you out of his hands. __ and day he com- | 


you, 


mandeth his angels to. N ave you forgotten 
1 


all fall on 


Four right hand, and twenty thouſand on Four left 


and, vet no evil ſhall rouch you. Say boldly there 


fore, Many a time from my youth up have they fought 


againſt me, but they have not prevailed ; no, nor never 


hall prevail; for the Lord is round about his people. | 
And who are the people of God, but ſuch as hope in 


bim? Happy are they that hope in the Lord, and you 
are one of thoſe, my dear heart, for J am aſſured you 
tave hoped in the Lord; I have your words to ſhew 


covetouſneſs is Moſes's covetoufneſs. b 
you ſhall be ſatisſied: But when? Forfouth when he 
{hall appear. Here is got the time of ſeeing, but as it 


e plalm, The Lord is my ſbep- 
herd, I can. want nothing. Do you not know that God 

{pared Noah in the ark on_the gutſide, ſo that he could | 
not get out? So hath he done to you (my good ſiſter) 
| lo hath he done to you. Ten thouſand 15 


1 
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moſt manifeſtly, and I now they were written tin 
feignedly. Indeed not to ſay, that even before God 
you have ſimply confeſſed to me, and that oftentimes 


| no leſs. And if once you had this hope, as you doubt- 


leſs had it, though now you feel it not, yet ſhall you 
feel it again: For the anger of the Lord laſteth but a 
moment, but his mercy laſteth for ever. Tell me (my 
dear heart) who hath ſo weakened you? Surely not 
a perſualion which came from him who called you, 
For why ſhould you waver, and be ſo heavy-hearted ? 
Whom look you on? On yourlelt, On your worthi- 
nels? On your thankfulneſs? On that which God 


requireth of you, as faith hope, love, fear, joy, &c.? 


Then can you not but waver indeed ; For what have 
you as God requireth? Believe you, hope you, love 


you, &c. as much as. you ſhould do? No, no, nor ever 


can 1n this life. Ah, my dearly beloved, have you to 
ſoon forgotten that which ever ſhould be had in me- 


 mory ? Namely, that when you would and ſhould bz 
certain and quiet in conſcience, then thould your faith 
burſt throughout all things not only that you have in 


you, or elſe are in heaven, earth or hell, until it come 
to Chriſt cruciſied, and the eternal ſweet mercies and 
goodneſs of God in Chriſt? Here, here is the reſting 
place; here is your Spouſe's bed; creep into it, and in 

your arms of faith embrace him: Bewail your weak 


nes, unworthinels, your diffidence, &c. and you ſhall + 
What laid I, you ſhall lee? 
Nay, I thould have laid, you thall feel he will turn to 


{ee he will turn to you. 


you. You know that Moſes, when he went to the 


| mount to talk with God, he entered into a dark cloud; 


and Helias had his face covered when God paſſed by. 


Both theſe dear friends of God heard of God, but they | 


{aw him not; but you would be preferred before them. 
See now (my dear heart) how covetous you are. Ah _ 
be thankful, be thankful. But God be praiſed, your 
Well, with him 


were in a glaſs. Iſaac was deceived, becauſe he was not 


* 


wherewith I fear me, I do but trouble you from better 
exerciſes; inaſmuch as you are indeed the child of God, 
elect in Chriſt before the beginning of all time; inaf= 
much as you are given to the cuſtody of Chriſt, as one 
of God's moſt precious jewels; inaſmuch as Chriſt is 
faithful and hitherto hath all power, ſo that you ſhall 
never periſh, no, one hair of your head ſhall not be 
loſt : 1 beſeech you, I pray you, I defire you, I crave at 
E hands with all my very heart; I afk of you with 
and, pen, tongue, and mind, in Chriſt, through Chriſt, 
for Chriſt, for his name, blood, mercies, power, and 
truth's ſake, (my moſt entirely beloved ſiſter) that you 
admit no doubting of God's final mereies towards you, 
towtoever you feel for yourſelf; but to complain to 


God, and crave of him, as of your tender and dear 


father, all things; and in that time which ſhalt be 
moſt opportune, you ſhall find and feel far above that 
your heart or the heart of any creature can conceive, to 
your eternal joy. Amen. Amen, Amen. | 
The good Spirit of God always keep us as his dear 
children; may he comfort you, as I delire to be com 
forted, my dearly beloved, for evermore. Amen. 

I break up this abruptly, becauſe our common praFer 
time calleth me. The peace of Chriſt dwell in boch 
our hearts for ever. Amen. | Ts 

As for the report of W. Po. if it be as you hear, you 
muſt prepare to bear it. It is written on e door, 
Do well and hear evil, Be content therefore to hear 
whatſoever the enemy ſhall imagine to blot you withs 
al. God's holy Spirit always comfort and keep you. 
Amen. Amen. This eighth of Auguſt, by him that in 


the 
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Therefore to make an end of theſe many words, 


[ 92 J 


ME: _ T9 he | „„ OT Ng 
the Lord deſireth to you, as well arid as much felicity truly taught out of the pulpit of Mancheſter. Uſe of- 


as to his own heart.” ten and continual prayer to God the Father, through 


5 Chriſt. Hearken, as you may, to the ſcriptures: Serve 
His laſt letter to his mother, a little before he was burned. | God after his word, and not after cuſtom: Beware of 
Pe: Wo the Romiſh religion in England; defile not yourſelf 
=o (G mercy and peace in Chriſt, be more and] with it: Carry Chriſt's croſs as he ſhall lay it upon your 
more perceived of us. Amen. 5 back: Forgive them that kill me: Pray for them, for 
My moft dear mother, in the bowels of Chriſt I hear-| they know not what they do: Commit my cauſe to God 
tily pray and beſeech you to be thankful for me unto] the Father: Be mindful of both your daughters, and 
God, who thus now taketh me unto himſelf : 1 die not, | help them as you can. | | | 
my good mother, as a thief, a murderer, an adulterer, | I ſend all my writings to you and my brother Roger; 
Kc. but I die as a witneſs of Chrift, his goſpel and ve- do with them as you will, becauſe I cannot as I would; 
_ rity, which hitherto I have confeſſed (I thank God) as] He can tell you more of my mind. I have nothing to 
well by preaching, as by impriſonment, and now even | give you, or to leave behind me for you: Only I pray 
Proven I ſhall moſt willingly confirm the ſame by fire. God my Father, for his Chriſt's ſake, to bleſs you, and 


acknowledge that God moſt juſtly might take me] keep you from evil. May he give you patience, may 


hence ſimply for my fins wg rs are many, great, and | he make you thankful, as for me, ſo for yourſelf, that 
d for his mercy in Chriſt, hath | he will take the fruit of your womb to witneſs his ve- 
pardoned them all, I hope) but now dear mother, he rity : Wherein I confeſs to the whole world, I die and 
taketh me hence by this death, as a confeſſor and wit- | depart this life, in hope of a much better: Which I 
neſs, that the religion taught by Chriſt Jelus, the pro-] look for at the hands of God 5 Father, through the 


grievous: But the Lord 


phets, and the apoſtles, is God's truth. The prelate | merits of his dear fon Jeſus Chri 


do perſecute in me Chriſt whom they hate, and his truth | Thus, my dear mother, I take my laſt farewel of you 


which they may not abide, becauſe their works are evil, | in this life, beſeeching the almighty and eternal Father 


and may not abide the truth and hight left men ſhould | by Chriſt, to grant us to meet 1n the life to come, where 
ſee their darkneſs. Therefore, my good and moſt dear | we ſhall give him continual thanks and praiſe for ever 
mother, give thanks for me to God, that he hath made | and ever. Amen. Out of priſon the twent 
the fruit of your whmb to be a witneſs of his glory, and | of June, 1555. Your ſon in the Lord.“ 


attend to the truth, which (I thank God for it) I have 
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I reformation in Ireland, was by birth an Engliſh- | with his ſucceſs, in the following letter. 

man, of the order of St Auguſtine in London, and be- | „% „„ | 

_ cauſe of his learning, humility, and pope temper, was | © My moſt honoured Lord, on Wen 
made provincial of the friars of the {ame order in Eng- | YOUR humble ſervant receiving your mandate, as one 


land. Where their convent ſtood is ſtill known by | of his highneſs's commiſſioners, hath endeavoured, al- 
moſt to the danger and hazard of this temporal life, 
to procure the nobility and gentry of this nation to due 
his order, near Holywell in Oxford, where Wadham | obedience, in owning his highneſs their ſupreme head 
%% las well ſpiritnal as temporal, and do find much oppugn--—- 
About this time, namely, in the year 1523; he ſup- ing therein, eſpecially by my brother Armagh, [George 
Cromer, then archbiſhop of Armagh] who hath been 
ſo hath withdrawn moſt of 


the name of Auſtin-friars, in Throgmorton-ſtreet. 
He received his academical education in the houſe of 


college now ſtands. 
plicated the univerſity for the degree of bachelor of di- 
- vinity; but it does not appear that he was then admit- | the main oppugner ; an 
ted. He took afterward the degree of doctor in divinity, | his ſuffragans and clergy within his ſee and juriſdiction. 
in ſome univerſity beyond ſea, and was admitted to the | He made a ſpeech to them, laying a curſe on the 
ſame degree at Oxford 
at Cambridge. Before that time, having read ſome of 


— 


teach, even while he was provincial of his order, was | it to the king's anceſtors. There be two meſſengers 

“ That they ſhould make their applications to Chriit | by the prieſts of Armagh, and by that archbiſhop, 
alone, and not to the Virgin Mary, or the ſaints.”— | now lately ſent to the biſhop of Ro 

This cauſed him to be much taken notice of, and K. 
Henry VIII. being informed of it, took him into his | call a parliament in this nation, to paſs the ſupremacy 
- favour, and promoted him to the archbiſhoprick of | by act; for they do not much matter his highnels's 
Dublin, He had the aſſent, March 12th, 1534-5; | commithoa which your lordſhip fent us over. — 
Was confecrated the nineteenth of the ſame, by Thomas This iſland hath been for a long time held in Ignorance 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted by the | by the Romiſh orders; and as for ſecular orders, they 
_ biſhops of Rocheſter and Salifbury ; and had reſtitu- 

tion of the temporalities on the twenty-third follow- | | 
a ENT . knowing what they themfelves ſay in the Roman 

A few months aſter archbiſhop Browne's arrival in Ire- | tongue : the common people of this iſle are not more 
land, the lord privy ſeal, Cromwell, ſignified to him, zealous fn their blindneſs, than the ſaints and martyrs 
that his majeſty having renounced the PI ſupremacy 
in nad it was his highneſs s pleaſu 


* 


* 


able to fay maſs, or pronounce the words; they not 


„ 


re, that his ſub- | ſend to you, my very good lord, theſe things, that voui 
lordſhip, and his highneſs, may confult what is 7 

done. It is feared O-Neal will be ordered, by che 
piſhop of Rome, to oppoſe your Lordthip's order troin 
| the 


jects of Ireland ſhould obey his commands in that re- 
ſpect as in England; and nominated him one of the com- 
miſhoners for the execution of it. The twenty-eighth 


y-fourth 


HIS firſt biſhop, that embraced and promoted the | of November, 1535, he acquainted the lord Cromwell 


in the year 1534, and ſoon after | people, whofoever ſhould own his highneſs's ſupre- 


Ca im vir g | macy ; ſaying, that iſle, as it is in their Iriſh chronicles, 
Luther's writings, he conceived a liking for his doc- | Inſula facra, belongs to none but to the biſhop of Rome, 
trine; and, among other doctrines he then began to | and that it was the biſhop of Rome's predeceſſors gave 


ö the bi ome. Your lord- 
| {hip may inform his highneſs, that it is convenient to 


be in a manner as ignorant as the people, being not 


were in the truth at the beginning of the el. E 


try of this his 


BRO 
the king's highneſs; for the natives are much in num- 
bers within his power. I do pray the Lord Chriſt to 


defend you from your enemies. Dublin 4 Kalend. | S 


Decembris, 1535.“ TO 3 | 

In the parliament which met at Dublin, May ift, 
1536, the lord Leonard Grey being then king Henry's 
viceroy of Ireland, our archbiſhop was very inſtrumen- 
tal in having the act, for the king's ſupremacy over 
the church of Ireland, paſſed: And, therefore, though 
he had not been more than a year and a few months 


In his archiepiſcopal chair in Dublin, he ſtood up and 


made this ſhort ſpeech following:“ My lords and gen- 
ajeſty's realm of Ireland, behold your 


obedience to your king is the obſerving of your God 


| highneſs the king, and a Chriſtian one: 
her biſhops, in the father's days, acknowledged em- 
perors, kings, and princes to be ſupreme . over their 
dominions, nay, Chriſt's own vicars. And it is as 


that 


and Saviour Chriſt ; for he, that High-Prieſt of our 


ſouls, paid tribute to Cæſar, though no Chriſtian ; 
greater honour, then, ſurely, is due to your prince, his 
ome, and 


much to the biſhop of Rome's ſhame, to deny what 
their precedent biſhops owned. Therefore his highneſs 


claims but what he can juſtify the biſhop Eleutherius 
gave to St Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Bri- | 


tains :' So that LI ſhall, without ſcruple, vote his high- 
neſs K. Henry my ſupreme over eccleſiaſtic matters as 


well as temporal, and head thereof, even of both iſles, 


England and Ireland, and that without guilt of con- 


ſcience, or fin to God; and he who will not pals this 
act, as I do, is no true ſubject to his highneſs.“ This 
ſipeech fo ſtartled the other biſhops, and the other lords, 
and being ſeconded by juſtice 
=. paſled, though with "hp difficulty. But he met with 
great and many ob 
which he gave the lord Cromwell an account in the 

following letter. e mane Hf 15 


rabazon, that the act 


acles in the execution of it; of 


„Right honourable and my ſingular good Lord, 
I ACKNOWLEDGE my bounden duty to your 
lordſhip's good will to me, next to my Saviour Chriſt's, 
for the place I now poſſeſs; I pray God give me his 
grace to execute the {ame to his glory, and his high- 
neis's honour, with your lordſhip's inſtructions. The 
people of this nation are zealous, yet blind and un- 
ee Fe moſt of the clergy, as your lordihip hath | 
had from me before, being ignorant, and not able to 


ſpeak right words in the mals, or liturgy, as not being 
ſkilled in the Latin grammar; ſo that a bird may be 


taught to ſpeak with as much ſenſe, as ſeveral of them 


do in this country. Iheſe forts, though not ſcholars, 
yet are crafty to cozen the poor common people, 


and to diſſuade them from following his highneſs's or- 


ders. George my brother of Armagh, doth underhand 


occaſion quarrels, and is not active to execute his high- 


nels's orders in his dioceſe, = 3 
I have obſerved your e letter of commiſſion, 
and do find ſeveral of my pupils leave me for ſo doing. 


1 é will not put others in their . till I know your 
N ny pleaſure ; for it is meet | 
the Romiſh relics and images of both my cathe- 


drals in Dublin, of the Holy Trinity, and of St Patrick's | him or her, father or mother, brother or ſiſter, fon or 


acquaint you firſt, 


took off the common. people from the true worſhip ; 
but the prior and the dean find them ſo ſweet for their 


gain, that they heed not my words ; Therefore ſend in 


vour lordſhip's next to me an order more full, and a 
chide to them and their canons, that they might be re- 


moved. Let the order be, that the chief governors may 


aſſiſt me in it. The prior and dean have written to 


| Rome, to be enrOuraged, and if it be not hindered be- 


fore they have a mandate from the biſhop of Rome, the 
poop will be bold, and then tugg long, before his 


ighneſs can ſubmit them to his grace's orders. The. 


THE 1 


80 God, the bleſſed virgin, St Peter, St Paul, and th 
-holy-evangeliſts help me: © fo EE 
17 5 B b His 


country folk here much hate your lordſhip, and deſpite · 


fully call you, in their Iriſh tongue, The Blackimith's 
on. B 88 „„ 
The duke of Norfolk is, by Armagh and that clergy; 


deſired to aſſiſt them, not to ſuffer his highneſs to alter 


church- rules here in Ireland. As a friend, I deſire your. 
lordſhip to look to your noble perſon; for Rome hath 
a great kindneſs for that duke (for it is ſo talked here) 


and will reward him and his children. Rome hath great 


tavours for this nation, purpoſely to oppoſe his high- 
neſs; and ſo have got, ſince the act paſſed, great in- 


dulgences for rebellion ; therefore my hope ts loſt, yet 
| my zeal is to do according to your lordſhip's orders. 


God keep your lordſhip from your enemies here and 


in England. Dublin the third Kalends, April, 1538.“ 


The court of Rome likewiſe left no ſtone unturned, 


to prevent any alterations in Ireland, with regard to re- 


ligious matters. For the pope ſent over a bull of excom- ' 


| munication, againſt all ſuch as had owned, or thould 
own, the king's ſupremacy within that kingdom: As 


alſo the form of an oath of obedience, to be taken to his 
holineſs, at confeſſion. This our archbifhop ſent in a 
letter to the lord Cromwell, which was as fellows. 


„Right Honourable. 3 
MY duty premiſed, it may pleaſe your lordſhip to be 
advertiſed, {ſince my laſt,” there has come to Armagh 


and his clergy a private commiſſion from the biſhop of - 


Rome, prohibiting his gracious haghneſs's people here 
in this nation to own his royal ſupremacy, and joining 
a curle to all them and theirs who ſhall not, within 
forty days, confels to theiFconfeffors, after the publiſh= _ 


ing of it to them, that they have done amiſs in ſo do- 


ing: The ſubſtance, as our ſecretary has tranſlated the 


lame into Engliſh, is thus. 


I, A. B. from this preſent hour forward, in the pre- 
ſence of the holy Trinity, of the bleſſed virgin mother 


of COD, of St Peter, of the holy apoſtles, arch- angels, 


angels, ſaints, and of all the holy hoſt of heaven, ſhall 
and will be always obedient to the holy ſee of St Peter 
of Rome, and to my holy lofd the pope of Rome and 


| his ſucceſſors, in all as well ſpiritual as temporal, not 


conſenting in the leaſt that his holineſs ſhall loſe the leaſt 


title or dignity belonging to the papacy of our mother 
church of Rome, or to the regality of St Peter. I dg+ 
vow and ſwear to maintain, help and aſſiſt the juſt laws, 


liberties and rights of the mother church of Rome. I 
do likewiſe promiſe to confer, to defend, and promote, 


if not perſonally, yet willingly as far as able, either by 2 


advice, {kill, ſtate, money, or otherwiſe, the church f 
Rome and her laws, againſt all whatſoever reliſting the 
fame. I further vow to oppugn all heretics, either in 
making and ſetting forth edits or commands contrary _ 
to the mother church of Rome, and, in caſe any ſuch | 
be moved or compoſed, to reſiſt it to the uttermoſt of 
my power, with the firſt convenience and opportunity 
[ can poſſibly. I count and value all acts, made or to 
be made by heretical powers, of no force or worth, or 


be practiſed or obeyed by myſelf, or by any other ſon 


of the mother church of Rome. I do further declare 


daughter, huſband or wife, uncle or aunt, nephew or 


niece, kinſman or kinſwoman, maſter or miſtreſs, and 


all others, neareſt or deareſt relations, friends or ac- 

uaintance whatſoever, accurſed, that either do or 
ſhall hold, for the time to come, any ecclefiaſtical of 
civil power above the authority of the mother church, 


or that do or ſhall obey, for the time to come, any of 


her, the mother of churches, oppoſers or enemies, or 
contrary to the ſame, which I have here ſworn. unto +... 
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this nation. 


_ thoſe that ſhall ſuccour you, and N; therein, that ſhe 
will never fall, but have more or 


tain, in ſpite of fate. Thus having obeyed the order 


b RO 


Jam able: This nation is poor in wealth, and not ſuf- 
ficient now at preſent to oppoſe them. It is obſerved; 
that ever ſince his highneſs's anceſtors had this nation 
in poſſeſſion, the old natives have been craving foreign 


powers to aſſiſt and rule them; and now both Engliſh 


race and Iriſh begin to oppoſe your lordſhip's orders, 
and do lay aſide their national old quarrels; which 1 


fear will, if any thing will, cauſe a foreigner to invade 
| I pray God I may be a falſe prophet, yet 
your lordſhip mult pardon my opinion, for I write it 


to your lordſhip as a warning. Dublin, May, 1538.“ 


It ſeems the archbiſhop's ſuſpicions were not ground- 
leſs; for that endeavours were uled to raiſe a rebellion 
there, as ens from a circumſtance that fell out on 
the feaſt of St John Baptiſt following: The archbiſhop 


cauſed one Thady O'Brian, a Franciſcan friar, to be | 
ſeized, when the following papers from the pope and 
_ cardinals, ſigned . the pic 

upon him, being ſe 


10p of Metz, were found 


clal meſſenger. 


| © 'THOU and thy fathers were all along faithtul to the 


 mother-church of Rome: His holineſs, Paul, now pope, 


and the council of the holy fathers. there, have lately 


found out a prophecy, there remaining, of one St La- 
_ cerianus, an Iri 
That the mother-church of Rome fhlleth, when in Ireland 
the catholic faith is overcome:s Therefore, for the glory | 
of the mother-church, the honour 6f St Peter, and | 


iſh biſhop of Gaſhell, wherein he ſaith, 


your own ſecureneſs, ſuppreſs heręeſy and his holineſs's 


enemies; for, when the Roman faith there peritheth, 


the ſee of Rome falleth alſo; therefore the council of 
cardinals have thought fit to encourage your country 


of Ireland, as a ſacred iſland, being certified, whilſt the 


mother-church has a ſon of worth as yourſelf, and of 


els a holding in Bri- 


of the molt ſacred council, we recommend your princel 
erſon to the holy Trinity of the bleſſed virgin, of 80 
eter, St Paul, and of all the heavenly hoſt of heaven. 


Amen.“ Romæ 4 Kalend. May 1538, 


Foiſcopes Metenſis. 


elf the champion of popery ? and having entered into 


a confederacy with others, they jointly invaded the | Meath ; Lancaſter, 

Pale, and committed ſeveral ravages ; but were ſoon | 

after quelled. The friar, ONeal, was put in the pil- 

lory, and confined a priſoner till the king's further | 
s. But it being rumoured that he was to be 

Hhanged, he laid violent hands on himſelf; yet his dead | 


corps was carned to the gallows-green and hanged up, 


and afterwards there buried: But it was ſaid, by the | 


regiſter of St Francis's monaſtry of Dublin, that they 
brought him from thence and buried him in that mo- 
naſtry. About the time that K. Henry VIII. began to 
ſuppreſs the monaſtries in England and Ireland, arch- 


biſhop Browne perfected his deſign of removing all 


ſuperſtitious reliques and images out of the two cathe- 


drals in Dublin, and out of the reſt of the churches 


within his dioceſe ; and in their room placed the creed, 
the Lord's prayer, and the ten commands in gold lèt- 
ters and gilded frames. And, ſoon after, namely in 


- the year 1541, the King converted the priory of the 


Holy Trinity, into a cathedral church, conſiſting of a 
dean and chapter, a chanter, a treaſurer, ſix vicars 
| choral, and two ſinging-boys; who were allowed 45! 
6s, Engliſh money: is ſum Mary confirmed tor 


E 


- oh His highneſs's viceroy of this nation, [Sir Anthony 
St Leger] is of little or no power with the old natives; 
therefore your lordſhip will expect of me no more than 


To» 


adhered unto the ſame there. 


B R O 
ever. But K. James I. altered what K. Henry and his 
daughter had done; and upon this ſecond alteration he 


| conſtituted a dean; a chanter, a chancellor, a treaſurer, 


three prebends, ſix vicars choral, and four 1inging- 
boys: Ordering likewiſe, that the archdeaton of Dui. 
lin ſhould have a place in the choir, and a vote in the 
chapter. And our archbiſhop founded three prebends 
in the ſame, in 1554, namely, St Michael's, St John's, 
and St Michan's : From which time it hath generally 
been known by the name of Chriſt-Church. 

In the year 1542, died primate Cromer, and was 
ſucceeded in the ſee of Armagh the year following by 
archbiſhop Dowdal ; who was zealous againſt the re- 
formation, as his predeceſſor had been. K. Henry the 
VIIIth. alſo died in the year 1546, and was ſucceeded _ 
by his fon K. Edward the Vith ; Who, by the advice 
of his privy council, began to conſider, what good ef- 
fects proceeded from the tranſlation of the bible into 
Englith, and what light it gave to the underftandings 


| of his ſubjects in matters of religion: and therefore he 


. cauſed the liturgy to be altered from what his father had 
nt to the lord privy-ſeal by a ſpe- | 


eſtabliſhed, and ordered it to be read and ſung in the 


| ſeveral cathedrals and pariſh churches of Kugland in 


My Son ONeal, . | 


Engliſh : And that his ſubjects of Ireland might have 
the fame benefit, he ſent over an order dated the 3th 
of February, 15 50, for the reading the liturgy and the 
prayers of the church, and the bible in the mother- 
tongue; which was firſt obſerved in Chrilt-Church, 
Dublin, on Eaſter-day, in the year 1551, in preſence of 

the lord deputy St Leger, archbiſhop Browne, and the 
mayor and bailiffs of Dublin. But previous to the 
proclamation for obſerving this order, the deputy con- 

vened an aſſembly of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
clergy, and ſignified to them the king's order, and the 
opinions of the biſhops and clergy of England, who 
Primate Dowdal and the popiſh party bent all their 
force againſt receiving the liturgy in Engliſh ; but not 


| being able to prevail, he departed from the affembly, 


and with him feveral of his ſuffragan biſhops : But 
archbiſhop Browne received it with the utmoſt ſatisfac- 


tion and pleaſure ; ſaying at the ſame time, This r- 


der, brethren, is from our gracious king, and from the 


fathers and clergy of England ; who have compared 


the holy ſcriptures with what they have done; unto 
whom I ſubmit, as Jefus did to Cæſar, in all things juit 


| and lawful, making no queſtion why or wherefore, as 


5 35 l ve own him our true and lawful king.” Several of the 
In purſuance of this letter, ONeal had declared him | 


more moderate of the biſhops and clergy adhered to our 
archbiſhop ; 3 whom were Staples, brſhop of 
Hhop of Kildare; Travers, biſhop 


of Leighlin, and Coyn, bithop of Limerick; which 
' concurrence was feverely remembered to moſt of them 


in the following reign, _ CC 
Archbifhop Browne preached a ſermon on this occa- 
ſion againſt keoping the ſcriptures in the Latin tongue, 
and the worſhip of images; and as this ſermon is the 
only piece extant of io great a man, and at ſo ſingular 
a period, beſides his letters ſet down above, we have 
ſubjoined it, being {hort, preſuming it may prove a- 
greeable to the curious reader*, Archbilhop Dowdal, 


by 
* Sir Anthony St Leger fignified, in this aſſembly, that it was his mejeſty's 
order, as alſo the opinion of the biſhops and clergy in England, that the li. 
turgy of the church ſhould be read or ſung, and the bible be read in Englith 
in the ſeveral cathedrals and churches in Ireland the ſame as iu England 
primate Dowdal then landing up, with much zeal ſaid, Ihen thatl every i- 
literate fellow read fervice, or maſs, as he in thoſe days termed the word 
Service. To which Sir Anthony replied ; No, your Grace is miſtaken. for 
we have too many illiterate prieſts amongſt us already, who neicher can pro- 
nounce the Latin, nor know what it means, no more thai the common ped - 
ple that hear them , but, when che people hear the Liturgy in Engliſh, they 
and the prieſt will then underſtand what they pray for. Upon this reply, 
Dowdal bade Sir Anthony beware of the clergy's curſe. Sir Anthony made 
anſwer, I fear no ſtrange curſe, ſo long as 1 have the bleſſing of that church 


* 
2 


which I believe to be the true one. The arcabi hop agaia ſaid, can there be 
; * a a truer 


BRO 
by reaſon of his violent and unſeaſonable oppoſition to 
ike king's order, was deprived of the title of primate of 


all Ireland; which, by letters patent, bearing date the 


| twentieth of October, 1551, was conferred on arch- 


biſhop Browne, and his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Dublin 


for ever. However he did not long enjoy this dignity ; 
for he was deprived, both of it, and his archbiſhopric, 


in 1554, the firſt of Q. Mary I. under pretence that 


he was married; but in truth, becauſe he had zealouſly 
promoted the reformation. And then archbiſhop Dow- 
dal, who had lived in exile during part of the reign of 


K. Edward VI. recovered the title of primate, and al- 


{o the archbiſhopric of Armagh, which had been given 
to Hugh Goodacre, While archbiſhop Browne enjoyed 


the ſee of Dublin, the cathedralof St Patrick's was ſup- 


preſſed, for about the ſpace of eight years; but Q. Mary 
reſtored it to its antient dignity, towards the end of the 
year 1554. The exact time of archbiſho Browne's death 


is not recorded; only we are told, that he died about the 


year 1356. Ihe learned and excellent Uſher, late pri- 
mate of Armagh, amongſt his memorials of Ireland, 
gives this deſcription of him ; © George Browne was a 
man of 1 countenance, meek and peaceable, in 
his acts and deeds plain downright, of good parts, and 
very ſlirring in what he judged to be for the intereſt of 
religion, or the ſervice of his king; to the poor merci- 


ful and cotapaſſionate, pitying the ſtate and condition 


of the !ouls of the people, &c. and was adorned with 
every good and valuable qualification 
"The following. remarkable providence, as it ſtands, 
in {oc meaſure, connected with our Author's life, as 
to time and place, and rends toſhew that God 1s a God 
of providence, preſerving his people in times of danger 


from the hands of the wicked, as well as a God of 


Grace, ſaving their ſouls and bringing them to glory, 


we ſhall lay before our readers, as we find it in the 


Harlein Miſcellany, vol. v. p. 568. 


Q. Mary, having dealt ſeverely with | the Proteſtants 


in England, about the latter end of her reign, ſigned 
a commiſſion for taking the ſame courſe with them in 
Ireland, and to execute the fame with greater force, ſhe 
nominates Dr Cole one of the commithoners, ſending 
the commiſſion by this doQtor, who in his journey 
coming to Cheſter, the mayor of that city, hearing that 
her majeſty was ſending a meſlenger into Ireland, and 
he being a churchman, waited on the doctor, who, in 
diſcourſe with the mayor, taketh out ofa cloke-bag a lea- 
ther box, ſaying unto him, Here is a commilhon that 
ſhall laſh the heretics of Ireland,” calling the Proteſtants 
by that title. The good woman of the houte, being 


well affected to the Proteſtant religion, aud alfo having 
a brother named John Edmonds of the ſame, then a 


citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor's 
words; but watching her convenient time, whilſt the 


mayor took his leave, and the doQor complimented 


him down the ſtairs, ſhe opens the box and takes the 
commiſſion out, placing in lieu of it a ſheet of paper 
with a pack of cards, the knave of clubs faced upper- 
moſt, wrapped up. The doctor coming up to his 


chamber, ſuſpecting nothing of what had been done, 


put up the box as formerly. The next day, going to 


the water-ſide, wind and weather ſerving him, he fails | 


towards Ireland, and landed on the ſeventh of October, 
15 58, at Dublin; then coming to the caſtle, the lord 
F itz-Walters, being lord deputy, ſent for him to come 


before him and the privy counſel ; who coming ing. 


after he had made a ſpeech relating upon what account 


a2 truer church, than the church of St Peter, the mother church of Rome? 

dir Anthony returned this anſwer : Ithought we had been all of the church of 
Chriſt; for he calls all true believers in him his church, and himſelf the head 
Wereof. The arc twiſhop replied, And is not St Peter the church of Chriſt ? 
Sir Anthony returned this anſwer: St Peter was a member” of Chriſt's 
church but the church was not St Peter's : neither was St Peter, but Chrilt, 
the head thereof. Upon this the archbiſhop roſe up, and with him feveral 
biſhops aud clergy, under his juriſdiction, went away, | 


'T 98-1 


ing with the faderndagoncerning ſeveral Pata 
| paſſage that 
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he came over, he preſents the box unto the lord deputy; 
who cauling it to be opened, that the ſecretary might 
read the commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of 


cards with the knave of clubs uppermoſt ; which not 
only ſtartled the lord deputy and. council, but the doc- 
tor, who aſſured them he had a commiſſion, but knew 
not how it was gone; then the lord deputy made an{wery: 
* Let us have another commiſſion, and we ſhall ſhuffle 
the cards in the mean while:' The doctor being 
troubled in his mind went away, and returned into 
England; and coming to the court obtained another 
commiffion; but, ſtaying for a wind at the waterſide, 


news came to him, that the queen was dead; and thus 


God preſerved the proteſtants in Ireland. 
This being a copy of Richard earl of Corke's memo- 


| rials, as alſo of Uſher, ſometime lord primate of Ar- 
magh, being alſo entered amongſt Sir James Ware's 


manuſcripts, who hath often heard the late James, 


Ulher, nephew to the ſaid Henry, and alſo primate of 
| Armagh, aver the ſame, and wondered that 
had not inſerted it in his Acts and Monuments;' there 


is yet living a reverend father of the church, Henry 


now lord bithop of Meath, who can affirm this relation 


from the ſaid James Uſher, late lord primate of all 
means ooo one 3 nn oi ones 

Upon the recattingiof the lord Fitz- Walters into Eng- 
land, Q. Elizabeth who ſucceeded her ſiſter, diſcourſ- 


Ireland, ame ſihjects he related the 


lighted the 
woman, h ß Edmonds, but by her huſ- 
band called gave her a penſion of forty 
pounds durante d, (o long 


The following is a very retnarkable ſermon; preached 


by our archbiſhop in the year 1551 at Chriſt-Churchy 


Dublin. The copy of it was given to Sir James Ware, 


(ſee his hiſtory of Ireland, p. 152. edit. 1705.) and is 


inſerted in the Harleian Miſcellany, vol. v. p. 566. 


; Ps At. cxix. ig. | 8 
Open mine eyes, that I may ſee the wonders of thy law; 
„HE wonders of the Lord God have for a long time 

been hid from the children of men, which hath hap- 
pened by Rome's not permitting the coinmon people 
to read the holy ſcriptures ; for to prevent you, that you 


might not know the comfort of your ſalvation, but to. 


depend wholly on the church of Rome, they will not 


permit it to be in any tongue but the Latin, ſaving that 
Roman tongue: But tlie worderfil | 
God inſpired the holy apoſtles with the knowledge of 

all languages, that they might teach all people in their 
proper tongue and language; which cauſed our wiſe 


Latin was the 


K. Henry, before his death, to have the holy ſeriptures 


tranſcribed into the Engliſh tongue, for the good of his 


ſubjects, that their eyes may be opened to behold the æwonder- 
ous things out of the law of the Lord. But there are falſe- 


prophets at this inſtant, and will be to the-end of the 


world, that ſhall deceive you with falſe doctrines, ex- 
pounding this text, or that, purpoſely to confound your 


underſtandings, and to lead you captive into a wilder- - 
neſs of confuſion, whom you ſhall take as your friends, 


but they ſhall be your greateſt enemies, ſpeaking againſt 
the tenets of Rome, and yet be ſet on by Rome; theſe 
ſhall be a rigid people; full of fury and envy. - __ 

But, to prevent theſe things that are to come, ob- 


| ſerve Chriſt and his apoſtles : Let all things be done with 


decency, with mildneſs, and in order ; fervently crying 
unto God, Open thou mine eyes, that I may behuid the du 


drous things out of thy law; then ſhould you rightly kcep 


the law and the prophets, It is the part of a prince to 


Mr Fox 


in Ireland; which ſo de- 
majeſty ſent for the god 


her proteſtant ſubjects eln!!! BN 
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3 ® be wiſe, for he hath a great charge to rule and govern image never the wiſer, who took it; and, if you deſire 


3 : : | BRYU | 


a Ration. Your late king, foreſeeing Rome and her 
Pope's intentions, how that he intended to enſlave his | therefore the workman, that made this image, is as 
ſubjects, and to keep them in a ſtate of ignorance, con= | blind, as deaf, as dumb, and as void of ſenſe as the 
ſulted with the learned of his realm, knowing that | image itſelf; and ſo be ye all, that put your truſt in then. , 
youth might quickly be wrought on; therefore he Therefore of late new artiticers by ſprings have made | 
Prepared before his death, a wife and learned ſort of artificial ones, which for a certain time ſhall move, and 
counſellors for his ſon's overſeers ; not truſting to one | ye ſhall believe it to be real and certain: But beware, 
or two, but to ſeveral, that he might the better rule his | good people, for they be but lying wonders, purpoſely 
people; whofe eyes the Lord God Almighty hath | that ye may break tne law of God. And thus hath 
opened betimes, to behuld his wondrous works. the devil deviſed a lying wonder, that ye may be de- 


to have it come unto. you, it cannot without help; 


a » 
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Rhine, chiefly 
the celebrate 
citizens and a ſenator. By the care and attention of | 


thou mine eyes) the meaneſt 


Though the words of my text be plainly thus COpen 

ſt of you that hear me have 
eyes, but the rrue meaning of the words is, Endue us 
with underſtanding ; for a fool hath eyes, and ſees men, 


women, beaſts, birds, and other things, but yet wants 
. underſtanding : So, when we ſay, Open thou our eyes, we 


defire the Lord God to inſtruct and teach us the know- 


ledge of his laws. 


When you were lately led in blindneſs, your eyes 


beheld the images that then ſtood in ſeveral of the mo- 
naſtries and churches, until they were removed; yet 


+2his while were your underſtandings blinded ; be- 
cauſe ye believed in them, and placed your truſt in 
hem. 3 en | 

- Suppoſe an artiſt or workman male an image either 
of man or woman, and at laſt ig wan of Rome 
818 it ſuch a name, calling tat Fee St Paul, or 


St Mary, or St Anne; muſt northatamant though he 
_ behold his own handy-werk, ang zaows mm 


that it was his own work, Seb 


The MARTYRDOM of PETER BRULIUS. 


A BOUT the year 1538, a college or ſchool was 
ned at Straſburg, a free imperial city upon the 


by the endeavours and procurement of 
James Sturmius, one of the printipal 


this learned and worthy man, and by the learning and 
abilities of the maſters appointed through his recom- 
mendation, this ſeminary quickly arrived to the {irſt 


degree of eminence, and became famous all over Ger- 


many and the neighbouring countries. Proteſtantiſm 
and true knowledge at that time flouriſhed together. — 
Invited by this and other favourable circumſtances, great 
numbers of French and Flemings, driven from their na- 
tive country upon the account of religion, ſettled at 
Strafburg, where the ſenate of the city aſſigned them a 
church for public worſhip, and allowed them the privi- 
lege of incorporating themſelves into a diſtinct body. 


One of theſe was the famous John Sleidan, author of 


5 heart E 


- 
2 


luded te break the law of the Lord, which is, Thow 
ſhalt not make unto thyſelf any graven image. 


behold the wondrous things thut are in thy law. 


wicked then as to delile that law, which the Almighty 


Jeſuits, whic 


very near to do it; for theſe forts will turn themſelves 
with atheiſt; with the Jews, a Jew; and with the re- 


tions, your minds, your hearts, and your inclinations, 


and thereby bring you at laſt to be like the fool that 


ſaid in his heart there is no God, Theſe ſhall ſpread over 


thoſe who have moſt ſuccoured them, and made uſe of 


| them; fo that at the end, they ſhall become odious to 
to | all nations: They ſhall be worſe than Jews, having no 
reſting-place opon earth, and then thall a Jew have 
more favour than a Jeſuit. Now, to arm you all good 
chriſtians againſt theſe things that are to come, leſt ye 
| be led into temptation: Cry unto the Lord your God, 
and heartily pray that he would be ſo mercitul unto you 
as to open the eyes of your underſtanding, that you may behotd 
* the wonders and pleaſantneſs that is in his Iaw.—Which God 
| 


q 


* 


of his infinite mercy grant that we may all do.“ 


FFF 


the hiſtory of the reformation, who died there on the 


31ſt of October, 1556. Of this church Calvin was paſ- 


tor for ſome years, and was ſucceeded by Brulius, very 


much to the comſort and ſatisfaction of the people. 
Throughout all the provinces, belonging to the em- 


peror, in the Netherlands, there prevatled at this pe- 


riod among the people the moſt earneſt deſire to be in- 
ſtructed in the retormed religion; ſo that in places 
where the truth was not, or dared not to be, preached; 


"args invitations were ſent to the miniſters, who re- 


ded in towns, where the pure goſpel was preached o- 
penly. Some people in Tourney, accordingly, invit- 


ed Brulius from Straſburg. Ready to every good word 


and work, this excellent man complied with their re- 
queſt; and arrived at Tournay in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1544, and was moſt joyfully received by thoſe 
who had invited him. After ſtaying ſometime, he 


made an excurſion to Liſle in Flauders, upon the ſame 
| 5 account, 


O Lord, open 
thou our eyes, our ears, and our underſtanding, that we may 
The law 
of God is an undefilet law, Oh! why ſhould we be ſo 


God hath made ſo pure without blemiſh ! Feſus came 
| 70 fulfil the law, and not to aboliſh the law. But there is a 
new e of late ſprung up, who call themſelves 

1 will deceive many, who are much after 
| the ſcribes. and phariſees manner: Amongſt the Jews 
they ſhall ſtrive to abolith the truth, and ſhall come 


into ſeveral forms, with the heathen, an heatheniſt; 


tormers, a reformade; purpoſely to know your inten- 


the whole world, ſhall be admitted into the councils of 

| princes, and they never the wiſer; charming of them, 
yea, making your princes reveal their hearts, and the 
ſecrets therein, unto them, and yet they not perceive. 
it; which will happen from falling from the law of God, 
| by neglect of fulfilling of the law of God, and by wink- 
ing at their fins; yet in the end, God, to juſtify his law, 
| ſhall ſuddenly cut off this ſociety even by the hands of 
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account, and returned to Tourney about the end of 


Ofober following. But, by ſome means, his buſineſs 


and profeſſion were divulged to the papiſtical gover- 
nors of the city, who ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for 
hiza, and the gates to be ſhut for the purpoſe. In this 
imminent danger, as there was no poſhtbility of con- 
cealing him longer, his friends, on the ſecond of No- 
vember, in the night, let him down over the wall by a 
rope. When he had reached the ground, he ſat down 
to take alittle reſt; but one of thoſe who aſſiſted in 
his eſcape, leaning as far as he could over the wall, that 
he might ſoftly bid him farewell, forced out a loole ſtone 
with his foot, which fell upon Brulius's leg and broke 
it. The pain occaſioned by this wound and the ſevere 
cold of the night, extorted ſuch loud groans from the 
good man, as alarmed the watch, who toon ſcized their 


prey and committed him to priſon. The afflicting 


news was not long in reaching Germany, nor was the 


72 ſenate of Straſburgh flow in interceding for- his releaſe 


by the moſt preſſing letters. The deputies of the pro- 
teſtants, then aſſembled at Wor#fis, allo ſued in his be- 
half, though unhappily too late; for before the letters, 


which were lent in the name of the duke of Saxony and | 


the landgrave of Heſſe, were delivered, he was on the 
10th of February, 1545, put to death, to the great 
grief of all good men. . = 

The manner of his execution was ſevere, his body 
being burnt by a flow-fire, for his greater torment.— 


But nothing could triumph over his faith; for he ſtood | 


to the truth of God to his laſt breath, and exhorted, by 
his letters, many of his friends to do ſo, who. were im- 


priſoned for the fake of the goſpel. \Vhen he was ex- 
amined in priſon, the monks, in preſence of the magil- 


trates, aſked him the queſtion ; © What he thought of 
the ſacrament of the altar, of the maſs, conſecration, 
adoration of the hoſt, of purgatory, of the worthipping 
of ſaints, free-will, good works, juſtification, images, 


vows, confeſſion, and the like.” To theſe he made | 


anſwer ; “ That the body and blood of Chrift were re- 
ceived, not by the mouth, but ſpiritually by faith; and 
that the ſubſtance of thebread and wine was notchanged: 
That, when according to Chriſt's inſtitution, the Lord's 
Supper is given to the church in the vulgar tongue, ſo 


that all may underſtand the uſe and benefit of it, that 


then the elements are duly conſecrated, and that by the 
words of Chriſt ; whereas the whiſpers and mutterings, 
uſed by the maſs-prieſts over the bread and wine, bet- 
ter became conjurers and jugglers, than Chriſtian mi- 
niſters: That the popith maſs had nothing to do with 
the Lord's Supper, but was a worſhip invented by 


man, to the diſparagement of the inſtitution of Chriſt: 
That the adoration of the wafer was idolatry, becauſe a 
_ creature was there worſhipped initead of the Creator: 
That he neither knew, nor cared for, any other purga- 
tory, than the blood of Chriſt; which alone remits | 
both the guilt and puniſhment of our {ins : That, there- 
fore, maſtes and prayers for the dead, were not only 
uleleſs, but impious, as having no warrant from the 


word of God: That ſaints cannot be more truly re- 
ſpected, than by imitating their faith and virtues, and 
that, if more be done, it is impious, and what they 
| themſelves, were they in the world, would tremble at 
and abhor : That, therefore, they are not to be invoked 
as interceſſors, which would be giving them a glory 
which belongs to Chriſt alone : 
Adam, the nature of man is wholly corrupted, and the 
freedom of his will forfeited ; ſo that he can do no 
good, without the grace of God; but that a regene- 
rated man, moved by God, like a good tree brings torth 


No. IX, 


E 


| divine promiſes: That no vow is to be made, Which! 


| of all theſe things to his wife and to his other frientls, 


hat, by the fall of 


BU. 08 . 

good fruits: That nothing deſerves the name of faith, 
but what bringeth us ſalvation, namely, when we be⸗ 
lieve the divine promiſes, and certainly conclude, that 
through jeſus Chriſt our fins are forgiven us: That 
traditions, by which the minds of men are enſlaved, 
are not to be received: That it was very dangerous to 
have ſtatues and images in church. for fear of idola- 

try: That baptiſm is the outwarhfign of God's cove- 
nant, whereby he teſtifies that he Will pardon our ſins, 
and likewiſe a ſign of perpetual mortification and a ne- 
life, which ought to accompany baptiſm : That this 
ſacrament is to be received by all, and children not to 
be barred from it, ſeeing they alſo are partakers of the 


either the word of God doth not allow, or that cannot 
be performed by man: That every one ought to con- 
feſs his ſins to God, and implore his mercy and for- 
giveneſs: That, if the conſcience be diſquieted, coun- 
tel is to be taken of a miniſter of the church, for advice 
and comfort; but that auricular confeſſion and a parti- 
cular enumeration of {fins to a prieſt, has no warrant 
in ſcripture, nor can be of any poſſible uſe.” 
Some days before he was brought to a trial, he wrote 


who had earneſtly requeſted an account of his treatment 
from him. His fiſter who appears to have viſited him 

conſtantly” in his confinement, found means privately 
to convey this correſpondence to the parties. The laſt 
letter this excellent man wrote muſt have been a moſt 
afflicting one indeed. It was written to his wife the 
day before he ſuffered; He gave her an account of the. 
kind of death he Wag to endure on the enſuing day, 
and filled his detter with pious exhortations and cunſo- 
lations to her, concluding that ſhe ought not to be 
grieved for his ſake but to rejoice, ſince this whole diſ- 
penſation was an honour that his heavenly Father con- 
ferred upon him; that Jeſus Chriſt had ſuffered infi- 
nitely more for him, and that, however, © The ſervant's 
condition ought not to be better than his Lord's.“ 


make the nature of man, always ſhrinking from pain, 


| defy the power of torment, and which can give the 


human heart, when it is ſtripped of all worldly com- 
fort, ſuch a flood of joy, as to bear it up over death, 
and all the other evils which wicked men or wicked 
ſpirits can inflict upon it! )) 
From this time for many years afterwards, the hiſ-⸗ 
tory of pious men and women, profelling the proteſtant 
doctrine, who ſuffered in Germany, France, Flanders, 
and indeed all over Europe, would become too volumi- 
nous, were we to deſcend to a particular enumeration. 
of them. And as their reſpe@ive martyrdoms were- 
| conducted under circumſtances ſimilar and equally di- 
abolical, the repetition of which would become irkſome: 
We therefore refer our readers to the general titles. 
Maſſacres, Perſecutions, &c.—for a detail of the ſuf- 
ferings of the people of God, in the various quarters of 
the werld, for their attachment to Chriſt and the truths 
of the everlaſting goſpel. —If the Martyrs themſelves. 
make up a noble army ; what will the other eminent 
ſervants of Chriſt compoſe, who only had the honour 
of preaching his goſpel ? and if martyrs and preachers 
would form ſo immenſe an aſſembly ; we may well ſay, 
in the words of the ſcripture, of the reſt of God's Peo- 
ple, that they are « great multitude which no man can num- 
ber, of all nations, and Rindreds, and people, and tonguscs. 
Even ſo. Amen: Hallelujah ! ay 


Cc 
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What a proof is here, among a multitude of others, 
of the omnipotent eſſicacy of divine grace, which can. 
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Die LIFE of MARTIN BUC ER, the moderate Reformer. 


Jai proteſtant divine was born at Scheleſtadt, in 
e 


| Alface, in 1491, and died at Cambridge in 1551. 
was one of the ableſt miniſters of that century, and 
there were but few eccleſiaſtical negociations in which 


he was not employed. He wrote ſeveral books, and 


compoſed many lectures, in which he laboured with 


great zeal, and much dexterity, to pacify the differen- 
ces between the Lutherans and Zuinglians. He wiſhed 
that both parties had been leſs rigid; and that great 
affair might have happily ſucceeded, if all the heads 
had been perſons of a reconciling temper like himfelt. 


;reek and Hebrew. He read Eraſ- 


doubt of his Romith principl 


muſical voice, recommended him to the eleQor pala- 
tine, who made him one of his chaplains. 

Bucer met Luther at the diet of Worms in 1521, 
when they paſſed ſeveral days in familiar converlation ; 


after which Bucer embraced the doctrine of Luther, 


and openly profefſed it from that time. Two years at- 


ter, he was admitted into the number of the reformed 
preachers in Straſburgh ; and he ſubfcribed a book with 
them, which they publiſhed in 1524, ſetting forth the 
_ reaſons that induced them to renounce popery : But he 
_ wrote ſome tracts in 1527, in defence of th 
| againſt Brentius and Pomeranus, who were Lutherans. 
' He afliſted in 1529, as deputy of the church of Straſ- | 
- burgh, in the conferences of M 
 Ceavoured to pacify the diſſentions between the Luthe- 
rans and the Zuinglians: But it was falſe, that he begun 


by being a lacramentarian, for he followed Luther as 


the inſtrument of his converſion from the beginning. 
The biſhop of Meax endeavours to make 
for a difſembler, and alledges the teſtimony of Calvin 
for it. Whether Bucer had a formal deſign to trifle with 


ucer pals 


the world by affected equivocations, or whether any 


confuſed idea of reality made him believe, that he might 
ſincerely ſubſcribe to expreſſions ſo evidently contrary 
to the figurative ſenſe, is left to the * ment of the 


roteſtants. It is certain that Calvin, his friend, and in 


ſome meaſure his diſciple, when he would expreſs a 
blameable obſcurity in a profeſſion of faith, ſaid, that 
there was nothing fo perplexed, ſo obſcure, ſo ambigu- 
_ ous, ſo winding in Bucer himſelf.” It was faid by 
juſtus Jonas, that there was in Zuinglius ſomething 
* ruſtic, and a little arrogant: In Oecolampadius a won- 


derful good nature and clemency: In Hedio no leſs 


humanity and good nature : In Bucer a fox-like cun- 
ning, e prudence and ſagacity. But the biſnop 
of Meax would 


that this divine of Saxony made of Bucer, after the 


not rely on the advantageous judgment 


conferences of Marpurg in 1529. 
All the works of Bucer were very moderate: But, it 


is ſaid, by one who was an Arminaan in his heart, that 


Calvin caſtrated ſome of them at his pleaſure at Geneva. 
However, we are told, that Bucer uſed, as often hap- 
pers among learned men as long as they live, to reviſe 


is lucubrations, to add, or take away, and even to re- 


tract ſome things. Bucer declares this concerning him- 
ſelf, in his preface to his commentaries on the golpels, 
in theſe words: This diſturbs ſome, becauſe they make 
no doubt but many will be offended, that I now ſeem 
not very conſiſtent with myſelf. Becauſe the Lord has 
given me to underſtand ſome places more fully than 1 


| es. His uncommon learn- | 
ing and eloquence, which was afhited by a ftrong and 


e Luinglians 


arpurg, where they en- 


| ference with 


formerly did, which as it is ſo bountifully given to me, 
why thould I not impart it Itberally to my brethren, and 

ingenuoufly declare the 8 of the Lord? What 
inconſiſtency is there in prokiting in the work of ſalva- 
tion? And who, in this age, or in the laſt, has treated 
of the fcripture, and has not experienced, that, even in 

this ſtudy, one day is the ſcholar of another?“ After- 
wards he produces the example of Auguſtine in his re- 
trations, and wiſhes that more books of retractions 
were publiſhed. If Bucer himſelf declares that he re- 


C f. tracted many things of his former meditations, by what 
Bucer was a man of immenſe learning. From his 


_ earlieſt youth he applied himfelf to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the S 

mus's books with great attention. Meeting afterwards 
with ſome of Luther's treatifes, and comparing the 
_ doctrine there delivered with the ſcripture, he began to 


conſequence, or even with what conſcience, can any 
one aſfert, that the later editions of his works are cor- 
rupted; if every thing, in ſome places of them, is not 
found exprefled in the very ſanſe words? David Parzus 
made a confeſſion like this of Bucer; for which he was 
inſulted by » jetuit-of Menũ rr. 
Luther did not admire Buoer ; and yet Bucer has 

been ranked with Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Cran- 


| mer, as one of the promoters of the Reformation, to 


whom the proteſtants are more obliged than ro Eraſmus, 
whoſe timidity offended the Reformers, by his obſti- 
nately adhering to the interpretations of the church, 
__ whole authority he founded his faith and belief 
of the canonical ſcriptures. In a civil letter to Bucer, 
in 1 527, Eraſmus ſets forth his reaſons why he could: N 
not join with the reformed; and gives them a very bad 
character; though he declares his eſteem for Bucer, 
who, like Eraſmus, endeavoured to pacify the religious 
diſputants, and bring things to an accommodation; 
and, like Eraſmus, was infulted by both parties. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, that © Bucer was a very learned, 
judicious, pious, and moderate perlon. Perhaps, he 
was inferior to none of all the Reformers for learning: 
But for zeal, true piety, and a moſt tender care of pre- 
ſerving unity among the foreign churches, Melanhon _ 
and he, without any injury done to the reſt, may be 
ranked apart by themſelves. At Ratiſbon he had a con- 
ardiner, who was then ambaſſador from 
king Henry VIII. in which Gardiner broke out into 
ſuch a violent paſſion, that, as he ſpared no reproach- 
ful words, ſo the company thought he would have fal- 
len on Bucer and beat him. He was in ſuch diſorder. 
that the little vein between his thumb and fore-fin er 


| did ſwell and palpitate, which Bucer ſaid he had 23.44 


before that obſerved in any perſon in his life.” Even 
Cochlæus acknowledged, that Bucer and Melancthon 
were very learned men. And cardinal Contarene, on. 
his return out of Germany from the diſputation at Ra- 
tiſbon, being aſked his judgment of the German divines 
anſwered ; They have, among others, Martin Bucer, 
endowed with that excellency of learning both in the. 
ology and philolophy, and, beſides, of that ſubtlety 
and happineſs in diſputation, that he alone may be 
ſet againſt all our learned- men.” John Gropper, 
likewiſe, ambaſſador of the archbiſhop of Cologne, faid 
of him, after the aſſembly at Regenſpurg, That he 
was the fitteſt man in the world to reform religion, be- 
cauſe he was not only very learned and exemplary in 
his lite, but a great lover of peace and concord.“ 
The ſacramentarians preſented their confeſſion of | 
faith at the diet of Augſburg; in'1553. It was drawn 
7 by Bucer and Capito, and approved by the ſenate 
of Straſburgh. They held, that men are only juſtified | 
by the merits. of Jeſus Chriſt, and faith; but that faith 
ought to be attended with charity : And they allowed 
only of two ſacraments, Baptiſm, and the Lord's'Sup- 


per. 
The 
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The Lutherans and Zuinglians differed about the 
| Lord's Supper, and were ſeparated as to communion. 
The Lutherans denied having any union with the Sa- 
cramentarians; and they were not able to bear the 
oninton of Luther: But there was a third party gather- 
out of both, who were ſenſible that they were not 
led to hold up their diviſions, and laboured to 
perfuade them that their opinions were not ſo different, 
as was commonly thought, and that they might eaſily 
re-unite. Bucer, then a miniſter at Strafburgh, was at 
the head of this party, and undertook, purely out of a 
defire of uniting the Lutherans and Zuinglians to draw 
up a conicihon of faith, which both ſides might ap- 
prove. The taſk was difficult to perform. Luther, 
and his followers, had always ailerted, that the body 
and blood of Chriſt were really with the bread and 
wine in the Euchariſt. Zuinglius, and his adherents, 
on the contrary, held, that the bread and wine were 
only ſigns of the body and blood of Chriſt 
Theſe two propoſitions were directly contrary. Bu- 
cer found out a medium, which he thought might ſa- 
tisfy both parties; namely, that the bread and wine 
remained the ſame ſubſtance, that they ever were, with- 
out any alteration; but, by receiving them, they received 


the ſubſtance of the real is og blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſpiritually, and by faith. He made uſe of the ſame 
ſort of expreſſions, as were made by the four imperial 
cities, Straſburgh, Conſtance, Mem-ninghen, and 


made alſo the ſame declaration to Luther, to perſuade 


him that the Sacramentarians were not of a contrary 
opinion to him about the Euchariſt : But Luther knew 
the opinion of the Zuinglians, and gave no credit to 

Bucer. He wrote a letter to the ſenate of Francfort 


upon this occaſion, in which having clearly ſhewn the 


tongued generation, who ſay that the body and blood 
of Jeſus Ghrift are really in the ſacrament ; but, when 
they explain themſelves, ſay, that it is ſpiritually, not 


corporeally ; and ſo continue in the error, that there is 


nothing but bread and wine in the Lord's Supper. — 


The miniſters of Francfort made an apology againſt this 


letter, and made uſe of Bucer's expreſſions, affirming 
that believers receive the true body and blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the Lord's Supper, and do really eat and drink 
it for the nouriſhment of their fouls : That though the 
| bread and wine are not changed in their own nature, 
yet it cannot be ſaid, that there is nothing in the Lord's 
| Fakes except the bread and wine, but that it 1s the 
ſacrament of the true body and blood, which God has 


_ departed from their opinion; ſo that in his journey to 

Zurick, which he made in May, 1533, he was forced 
to remove that ſuſpicion, by aſſuring them, that he 
was of the ſame opinion which he maintained in the 


conference of Bern. He added, that he certainly knevr, | 


.and could prove, that the opinion of Luther did not 
differ from Zuinglius, but in terms; and that the pre- 


ſence of the body of Jeſus Chriſt, which he afterted in | 


| 35 Lord's Supper, was not contrary to the doctrine of 
Zuinglius. 3 | 

The miniſters of Augſburg alſo complained of Bucer, 
and accuſed him of having 3 his opinion, by ac- 
knowledging that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was eat cor- 


% 


8 and ſubſtantially in the Lord's Supper, and ex- aſſuring them that Luther was much mollified as to the 


orting others to ſubſcribe the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
and the apology. They plainly told him, that they 
would acknowledge no other preſence of Jeſus Chri 
In the Lord's Supper, than that of which he ſpeaks in 

the ſixth chapter of St John. Bucer replied, that the 


of the Lord's 


Lin- 
dau, and preſented to the diet of Augſburgh. He 


to give a fair account of Bucer's words. 
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imperial cities had not, in the aſſembly of Schweinfort 
departed from the confeſſion of faith, which they ha 


given into the diet at 2 f and that, by ſubſcri- 
u 


bing to the confeſſion of Augſburg, they had not aſſert- 
ed a corporeal eating, but only promiſed to teach no- 
thing contrary to that confeſſion, which, in the article 
Supper, might agree with the doctrine of 
Zuinglius. 3 
The een Straſburgh importuned the Switzers 
to draw uh a Fonfeſſion of their faith about the Lord's 
Supper. It was compoſed at Baſil in theſe words. 
. We acknowledge, that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt inſtitu- 
ted his holy Supper in remembrance of his paſſion, to 
publiſk his death with thankfgiving, to ſhew our Chriſti- 
an charity, and union in the true faith. And as in hap- 
tiſm the water retains its own nature; ſo in the Lord's 
Supper, in which the true body and true blood of Jerus 
Chriſt is ſignified and tendered to us with the bread and 
wine by the miniſter of the church, the bread and the 
wine remain. Now we firmly believe, that Jeſus 


| Chriſt is the nouriſhment of faithful ſouls to eternal | 


life, and that our ſouls are nouriſhed and watered by 


| true faith in Jeſus Chriſt, with his fleſh and his blood.“ 


They added, in the margin of that confeſſion, ſome 
Words, by which they refliained what they ſeemed to 
ſay, in favour of the real preſence, to a ſacramental 
and ſpiritual preſence by faith 

What oppoſition ſoever there was between the Luthe- 
rans and Zuinglians, Bucer would not deſpair of effecting 
an union; and, to that end, he obtained that a ſynod 5 
the miniſters of the cities of Upper Germany ſhould 
meet at Conſtance, in 1534. The miniſters of Zurick 
were invited; but not being able tocome, they ſent acon- 
feſſion of their faith, in which they expreſſed their ſenſe 


h the þ of the ſacrament in the ſame words they had uſed at the 
difference between his own doctrine and the Zuinglian, 


he fays, that the 8 play after a ſtrange manner 
with the words of Jeſus Chriſt: That they are a double: 


conference of Bern; where they had declared, that they 


could not re- unite with Luther, unleſs he would acknow- 
ledge that they eat the fleſh of Jeſus Chriſt, no otherwiſe 


than by faith; for, according to his human nature, he 
is only in heaven and is only in the euchariſt by faith 
after a ſacramental manner, which makes things preſent 
not carnally and ſenſibly, but ſpiritually, and to be re- 

ceived by faith. This form approved by the churches 
of Baſil, Schafthauſen, and Gall, was received by the 
{ynod of Conſtance, and put into the hands of Bucer for 
him to communicate to Luther and Melancthon. Bus 

cer had a conference with tne latter at Caſſel, in the pre- 
ſence of the landgrave, and told him, © that we recei- 


ved truly and ſubſtantially the body and blood of 


„ Jeſus Chriſt, when we receive the ſacrament: That 
the bread and wine are exhibiting ſigns; and; 


e afe exhibit R 
8 ceiving them, the body and blood of Jeſus Ghei ae 
given us for the nouriſhment of our fouls, The Zu- 


inglians ſuſpected, on the other ſide, that Bucer was 


given to us, and received by us: That the bread and 
body of Jeſus Chriſt are united, not by a mixture of 
ſubſtance, but becauſe it is given with the ſacrament.” 
Melancthon was inclinable enough to accept this ex- 
poten: But, becauſe he ated in the names of others, 
1e would not conclude any thing, and obliged himſelf 
Latter alſo 
began to be more tractable, after Bucer had made this 
declaration; and, in ſeveral letters, ſhewed great incli- 
nation for an agreement, and to confer about the means 
of coming to an union. 5 | 
The mmiſters and magiſtrates of the reformed can- 


tons of Switzerland, met at Baſil in January, 1536, to 


draw up a confeſſion of faith. Bucer in Capito went 
thither and propounded an union with the Lutherans, 


Juinglians, and deſired nothing more than to come to 
an agreement with them; and therefore e them, 
ſo to moderate the expreſſions of their confeſſion of faith, 


ticles about the euchariſt, and the 


which they were about to draw up, ee in iy ar 
efficacy of the ſacra- 
ments 
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ments, as that they might forward the union; by omit- 
ting ſuch words, as might occaſion a conteſt. This they 
partly obtained of the miniſters of Switzerland, from the 
_ confeſſion of faith which they had compoſed. They 

owned, that the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's 
_ ſupper were not mere ſigns, but made up of ſigns, and 
things ſignified. That the water was the ſign in 
baptiſm, and the thing ſignified was regeneration 
and adoption: That in the euchariſt, the- ; Haag? and 
wine are the ſigns, and the thing ſignified is the com- 
munion of the body of Chriſt received by faith: That 
the body and blood of Chriſt is offered to the faithful 
inthe Lord's Supper, that Jeſus Chriſt may live in them 
and they in Jeſus Chriſt: not that the body and blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt are naturally united to the bread and 
wine; or included in the elements, or carnally preſent; 
but becauſe they are ſymbols, by which we have a real 
__ communion with the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt to 
nouriſh the ſoul ſpiritually, This confeſſion of faith 


was alſo approved in a, ſecond affembly of the magiſ- 


trates and miniſters of the proteſtant cantons of Swit- 
zerland held at Baſil in March of the ſame year. 


The miniſters of Straſburgh gave notice to thoſe of . 


Baſil and Zurick, that they had appointed a ſynod to 
meet at Eiſenach, onthefourteenth of May, where Luther 
would be preſent to treat of an union about the article 
of the Lord's Supper; and entreated them to ſend ſome 


of their divines. The Switzers thought it inconſiſtent to 


ſend any perſons from them; but ſent their confeſſion 
of faith to Bucer and Capito, that they might preſent it 
to the ſynod. Bucer and Capito carried it to E:fonach, 
Where the miniſters, ſent by the chiefs of upper Germa- 
ny, were aſſembled. Luther could not be there; and 


therefore they went to him at Wittenberg, where they 
arrived on the twenty-ſecond of May, and had a confe- | 
rence with him. Luther required of them, that they 


would plainly acknowledge, that the bread and wine 


in the ſacrament were the body and blood of our Lord, 
and that the good and bad receive them alike. When 


they met again the next day, Luther aſked them 
Whether they would not revoke their opinion; Bucer 
anſwered him, that their faith and doctrine concerning 
the ſacrament was, that, by the inſtitution, and the ope- 


ration of our Lord, and according to the natural ſenſe 
of the words, thetrue body and true blood of Jeſus Chriſt 


were made preſent, given, and received, with the vifi- 
ble ſigns of bread and wine: That they alſo believed, 
that the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are offered by 


the miniſters of the church to all thoſe that receivethem:. 


And that they are not only- received by the heart and 


mouth of the godly for ſalvation, but by the mouth of | 
the unworthy tor their condemnation; which they yet 


deſire may be under ſtood of the members of the church. 
Luther replied, he did not believe the body and blood 
of Chriſt were united with the bread and wine by any 
natural union, nor that they were locally included in the 

bread and wine; but he admitted a ſacramental union of 
the bread and body, and wine and blood. Then having 
_ conſulted privately with the Saxon divines, he return- 
ed to Bucer and his brethren, and told them, that if 
they did believe, and would teach, that the true body 
and true blood of Jeſus Chriſt, were offered, given, and 
taken in the Lord's Supper, and not mere bread and 
wine; and that his perception and exhibition were 


made really, and not after an imaginary manner, they | 


were agreed among themſelves, and he would ac- 
5 7 8 and embrace them as brethren in Jeſus 
riſt. 5 
This confeſſion of faith was ſigned by the miniſters 
of the cities of Upper Germany. Afterwards, on the 
twenty-fifth of May, they conferred with Pomeranus 
about images, the ceremonies of the mals, prieſts veſt- 
ments, tapers, the elevation and adoration of the ſacra- 
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ment of Zuinglius, and are oppoſite to the rea . 
ſence. They there ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is the food of 
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ment, which were yet 


But that he had hitherto continued them upon account 
of the weak, and was thinking to aboliſh them on the 
twenty-leventh of the ſame month. Bucer and Capito 
delivered to Luther the confeſſion of faith of the 
churches of Switzerland, that he might examine it. 


He took notice of ſome words, which, as he ſaid, 


might offend the weak. Nevertheleſs he declared, that 
he would acknowledge them for his brethren, it the 

would 11gn the form of the union, which had been 
drawn up. Bucer, having undertaken to cauſe it to be 


received by them, returned to Straſburgh, and made 


den an explication of the words, by ſoftening them, 
tl 


at he reduced them to a ſenſe, which was not con- 


trary to the dodtrine of the Sacramentarians. Theſe 
articles were ſucceſsful at Straſburgh ; yet they had not 


the Tame fate in Switzerland, where Bucer had ſent this 


form of union. It was there thought obſcure, doubt- 
ful, and captious ; and they would not ſubſcribe to it; 


ſo that Bucer and Capito were obliged to go themſelves 


to an aſſembly of the proteſtant cantons, which was 
held at Baſil in September. | 
Luther had not diſapproved the confeſhen of the Swit- 
zers: But both parties judged it convenient to draw up 


A form of union ; and he undertook to ſhew, that the 
doctrine of it was not different from their confeſſion of 
faith; and he exhorted them to ſign it, that the union 


might be complete. The Switzers could not be pre- 
valied on to do it; and all that Bucer could obtain 


was, that they would draw up a declaration of the 
opinions of the churches of Switzerland, in which they 
| would explain the articles of the agreement, and ſend _ 
„ EEE 223 | 


In this deelaration, which is very long, the articles 
of the form of union about the Lord's Supper are de- 
livered in ſuch expreſſions, as wholly favour the judg- 

pre- 


our ſouls, and that his body is really eaten, and his 


blood really drank, not carnally, ſubſtantially, and cor- 
poreally, but ſpiritually, and by faith, by believing the 
promiſes of God, that the elements of the bread and 


wine, in the adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper, are 


ligns which repreſent Jeſus Chriſt to us, and put us in 


mind of his myſteries: That his preſence in the Supper 
is not a corporeal preſence, but a cœleſtial one; and 
that his body is united to the bread only in a ſacramen- 
tal manner: That the bread and wine are figures of the 


| body of Chrift, which is diſcerned by the mind in the 

ſacrament : That thoſe who eat the bread at the Lord's 

Supper, by a ſincere faith, receive the benefits which 

| God hath promiſed ; but that they, who eat without 
faith, receive their own judgment and condemnation, - 
This declaration was compoſed in a ſynod at Zurick, 

held in October, and approved in another aſſembly, 

- which met in November following at Baſil, from whence 


it was ſent to Luther, and preſented by Bucer at the 
aſſembly at Smalkald, in 1537. Luther approved all 


er uſed in Saxony. Pomeranus 
ſaid, that Luther confeſſed theſe things were amiſs: 


Bucer there related, that 


the articles, excepting that which contained the Lord's 1 


Supper. | | | — | | 
The Switzers called a ſynod on purpoſe, 3 
1 538, to conſult about an anſwer to Luther's letter; and 


Bucer and Capito were ſent thither, to deliver his 
: | = SE. Rab" T3 
judgment. The miniſters of Zurick alledged, that Lu= 


ther, in his writings, and in the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
had maintained the real prefence, and poſitively con- 


demned the opinion of the Zuinglians, That theſe writ= 


ingsof Luther were public, and the wordsclear; nor could 
they allow of his doctrine, unleſs they were certain he 


had altered his opinion, and embraced the truth. Bu- 


cer was much amazed at this objection, and anſwered, 


that it was very unſit to prels it at this time, ſince they 


had 
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duc. 


had long known what was contained in Luther's wri- | they held 
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no other doctrine, than that which they kad 
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tings, and had never urged it before in the whole courſe | expreſſed in their confeſſion of faith, and their decla- 


of the treaty: "That, now things were near an end, they | 
had contrived to propound it, and revive the old quar- 


rel to prevent the coneluſion of the whole affair. The 


miniſters of Zurick replied they never deſired the mi- 


niſters of Straſburg to concern themielves with the 
treaty: That Bucer and Capito came to find them, and 
aſſured them, that Luther's opinion about the ſacrament 
agreed with theirs, and that they might unite with him, 


if they would frame a confeſſion of faith, which ſhould | 


contain their opinion, and the conditions on which they 


would come to an agreement with Luther: That they 


had drawn up a confeſſion at Baſil, and delivered their 


opinion about the Lord's Supper tully: That if Luther | 


had approved of their confeſſion of faith, there would 
have nceded no more to be done towards an agree- 


ment; but, inſtead of that, Bucer had brought them o- 
ther articles from Wittenberg, and prayed them to ſign 


t1ereto: That they had offered to do it, provided Lu- 
ther liked the explication which Bucer gave of them: 


That at laſt, they had ſent a declaration of their opinions 
which they were reſolved to abide by, and would not 


content to any thing new or obſcure. Bucer, the next 
day, made a long diſcourſe, in which he laboured to 
prove, that there was no other difference between the 
{aches and Zuingliane, about their opinion con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper, but in words and expreſ- 
ſions. However, the miniſters of Zurick continued to 


declare, that they would keep clole to the confeſſion of | May, 1538. 
Bafil, and the diſpute at Bern; that the words, which | 
Luther had always uſed, were dire ly contrary to their 

opinions; that they could not explain themſelves in 
any other terms without force, becauſe they were clear | 
and without ambiguity: That it was not reaſonable to 
judge of the opinion of any man, rather by the 


declaration of another, than from his own words: that 
Luther, in his laſt letter, had named Bucer and Capito 
for his interpreters; ' but it was to be feared that in the 


iflue he would blame them for being too eaſy, and go- | 
ing too far, and ſo would not conſent to the declaration 


they ſhould make. Then the miniſters of Aurick came 


to debate the matter with Bucer, and brought him to 


-—- 


grant, that theſe words, this is my body, were 11gurative: 


That the ſacramental union of the body of Chriſt with 


the bread, conſiſted only in this, that the bread ſigniſied 
the body: That the body of Jeſus Chriſt is eſſentially 


at the right-hand of the Father, and after a ſpiritnal 


manner in the ſacrament. They diſputed upon this 
queſtion: Whether the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 


Lord's Supper, was miraculous? Luther had ſaid, in his 


laſt letter, that the preſence was inexplicable, and an 
effect of the divine omnipotence. The miniſters of 


Zurick would not allow any miracle to be in the Lord's 


Supper, and maintained that it was eaſy to explain after 
what manner Jeſus Chriſt was ſpiritually preſent by o- 
peration and efficacy. They urged Bucer to ſign the 


ration: And the. miniſters of Straſburg ſolemnly dc- 
clared, that they would not oblige them to embrace any 
thing conttary to it; much leſs draw any perſon from 
that doctrine. 3 bo | 
Upon theſe declarations it was agreed, that an an- 
ſwer ſhould be ſent to Luther, which was drawn up 
and read two days after in the aſſembly. The Switzers 
were very careful it ſhould be expreſſed, that, in their 
joining with Luther, they would not change their opi- 
nion about the Lord's Supper; for they declared; they 
did not enter into that union, till they were affured, by 
Bucer and Capito, that Luther approved their confeſſion 
of faith Reg 1 at Baſil, with the expolition they 
had given of it; and becauſe he had declared to them, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was at the right-hand of is Father, 
and did not come down in any manner into the Lord's 
| Supper; and that he did not grant any preſence of Jeſus 
Chriſt in the euchariſt, nor any manducation contrary 
to the Chriſtian faith. They allo declared that the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chriſt were received and eaten in the 
Lord's Supper; but only ſo far as they were truly taken 
and received by faith ; and that they would not recede 
from their confeſſion of faith, and their declaration: 
That as Luther was of the ſame opinion, they were 
filled with extreme joy, that they might live in peace 
and union with him, and keep up this agreement, and 
avoid all diſcord. This letter was dated the fourth of 


ucer was embarraſſed between the opinions of. Lu- 
ther and Zuinglius concerning the euchariſt: One ap- 
| peared to him too ſtrong, the other too weak. The 
doctrine of the Lutherans ſeemed to him to attribute 
too much reality to the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the 
| facrament of the euchariſt. IIe could not digeſt the 
conſequences, of it: But he alſo thought, that the opi- 
nion of the Zuinglians was too narrow, and did not 
come up to the ideas, which the ſcripture and antient 
tradition imprint on our minds. They gave him great 
uneaſineſs; and he wrote to John à Laſco, overſeer of 
the churches of Eaſt Frieſeland, to enquire, whether 
a Laſco, beſides a power of ſignifying, acknowledged 
| a power of exhibiting Chriſt himſelf; and that the 
| Lord, in the communion of his body and blood, is 
| given and received; whereby we are members of him 
| in part, and fleſh of his fleth, and bone of his bone; 
whereby we abide in him, and he in us; and that it is 
given and perceived, when the Lord himſelf operates 
in his miniſtry, and when the words and ſymbols are 
received as the Lord's, and as it were from the Lord 
himſelf, by free diſpenſation through his miniſters, 
which they call an union, not ſenſual, local; or natu- 
ral ; but facrainental, and of the covenant on account 
of thele texts of ſcripture, which ſpeak of the myſtery 
of the incorporation of the church, and of the commu-, 
nion, and eating and drinking of the fleſh and blood of 


articles, on which they were agreed: But he delited | Chriſt. 


time; and drew up a long inſtrument, in form of a 
verbal proceſs, containing what had been faid on both | inglians owned in the holy 
| ſides, which was diſapproved by the aſſembly. | 
The chancellor of Zurick, being ſ{enfible if they went 
on diſputing there would be no end, turned his ſpeech 
to the miniſters of Zurick, and laid; * Do you believe 
that we receive the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt in | to 3 concernin 
the ſacrament or no; They all anſwered, We be-] myſtery, which al 
heve it.“ Then turning himſelf to Bucer and Capito, | well as uſe,” | 
he ſaid to them; Do yo wen that the body of Jeſus The Lutherans ſaid 
Chriſt is received into the fouls of believers by faith 
and ſpirit? They anſwered; “ We believe and con- | oration on the life and death of Peter Marty 
feſs it.“ To what 1 then, (replied the chan- | that Bucer ſtudied ſuch expreſſions throug 
1 


cellor) are all your ſputes, which have laſted theſe 


three days? The minifters of Zurick added, that 


Bucer alſo ſaid, that Luther was ſatisfied, if the Zu- 
ſupper any thing more than 
bare ſigns of Chriſt abſent. I am grieved, ſays he, 
and not without reaſon, that we, to whom the Lord 
hath ſo bountifully revealed the other myſteries of his 
kingdom, have not been able, now in thirty-four years, 
Fe molt ſacred and moſt general 
- Chriſtians. ought to underſtand, as 
„that Bucer died in the Calviniſ- 
tical faith, Jolias Simler, profeſſor at Zurick, in an 
r, telt'hes 
hout the 
whole conteft, as nothing certain could be concluded 
from, that fo, pleaſing both parties, he might gradually 
NY D d com- 


that he not 
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com oſe the difference. However, Bucer and Martyr 
continued good friends, and were fully perſuaded of 
each other's orthodoxy. | 3 
Bucer has been accuſed of approaching too near the 
papiſtical doctrine of the merit of good works; but this 
does not appear in his diſpute with Malvenda and other 
popiſh divines at the conference at Ratifbon in 1 $40, 
where (according to Sleiden) he maintained; That 
a man is not juſtified before God through his on 
works or merits, but that he is wa $o-4g ed through 
Chrift by faith, when he believeth, both that he is re- 
_ ceived into grace, and that his fins are pardoned through 
Chriſt : That Chriſt, by his death, made fatisfaQtion for 
our fins; and that God doth impute faith for righte- 
ouſneſs: All which he proved and illuſtrated by teſti- 
monies from ſcripture, and confuted the arguments of 
Malvenda. | =; 4 | | : | N 5 | 
That Bucer was alſo, in the other points, a ſtrict Re- 
former, let his own words teſtify: Predeſtination, 
(ſays he) is neither more nor leſs than pre-hmitation, 
or fore-appointment : And God, who conſigns every 
thing to its proper uſe, worketh all e agreeably 
to its pre- determination; and, according 7 feparates 
one thing from another, ſo as to make each thing an- 
ſwer to its reſpective uſe. If you deſire a more exten- 
ſive definition of this predeſtination, take it thus; pre- 
deſtination is an appointment of every thing to its pro- 
per uſe; by which appointment, God doth, before he 
made them, even from eternity, deſtine all things what- 
ever to {ome certain and particular uſe. Hence it fol- 
lovrs, that even wicked men are predeſtinated. For, as 
God forms them out of nothing, fo he forms them to 
ſome determinate end: For he does all things, know- 
_ ingly, and wiſely. The Lord hath made all things for him- 
ſell, even the wicked for the day of evil. [Prov. xvi. 4] 
Divines, however, do not uſually call this predeſtina- 
tion; but, reprobation.— is certain, that God makes 
a good uſe of evil itſelf: And every fin we commit, 
Hath ſomething in it of the good work of God.—— 
Scripture does not heſitate to affirm, that there are ſome 
perſons, whom God delievers over to a reprobate ſenfe, 
and whom he forms for deſtruction: Why, therefore, 
ſhould it be deemed derogatory from God, to aflert, 
only does this, but reſolved beforehand to 
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Nothing can be more plain and nervous, than the 
follow ing remarks of Bucer, reſpecting God's obdura- 
tion of Pharaoh. Whether the remarks be, or be not, 
carried too far, is beyond our province to enquire.— 


„„ The 1 ſays, Who may rejiſt the will of God? BY 


the word will, Paul gives us to underſtand, that God 
actually willeth thoſe very things, unto which men are 


hardened by him. When Paul adds, Who may re{/ ? | 


he, in fact, points out the neceſſity, which they, whom 
God hardens, are under of doing thoſe things. When 
God would harden Pharaoh, in order that he might 
not obey the commandment, it was the actual will of 


God that Pharaoh ſhould not obey. Yea, God him- | 


ſelf wrought in Pharaoh to oppole the commandment 
ſent to him. Pharaoh therefore did what 1n reality he 


willed himto do; yea, he did no more than what God | 


himſelf had wrought in him: Nor was it in Pharaoh's 
power, to act othewiſe than he did.” Such was the 
_ doctrine taught by this able and indefatigable divine. 
Willing, however, to obviate any exceptions, which 
thoſe perſons might raiſe, who had not ſtudied theſe 
deep points fo carefully and ſo extenſively as he had 
been enabled to do; he, prelently after, ſhelters both 
his doctrine and himſelf under the following words, 
and the correſpondent practice, of the great apoſtle | 
whom he had quoted before: Nay but, O man, |Who art | 
thou that repliet againſt God? ] St Paul does not accommo- | 
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juſt aſſerted. The ſacred penman does not deny, that 
they, Who are hardened by God, periſh according to 
the will of God. The apoſtle does not admit it to be 
even poſlible, that a perſon, who is hardened from a- 
bove, can perform what is good. Paul f inſtead of ſet- 
ting himſelf to anſwer our reaſonings on the matter] 
contents himfelf with merely giving us a ſolemn cau- 
tion, not to fit in judgment on the decrees of God: 
Aſſuring us, that we cannot arraign the Deity at our 
own bar, without being guilty of the uttermoſt boldneſs 
and impiety.” If Bucer was not a Calviniſt, where 
ſhalt we find one? We cannot prevail on ourſelves to 
defraud the readers of a few more citations, which may 
be found in another moſt valuable work of Bucer, en- 
titled © A continued Interpretation of the Four Goſ- 
pels And they are the rather ſubjoined, as the book 
itſelf is exceeding ſcarce, and 1055 may be in the 
hands of very few of our readers. They, who are at 


| any time able to fall quite away from Chriſt, did never 


really belong to him. Conſequently they never truly 


| believed, nor were indeed pious, nor had the holy Spi- 


rit oF adoption: On the contrary, all their performances 
were nothing but hypoerify, how ſanQifed and ready 
ſoever unto good works they, for a time, pretended to 
be. They, whom Chriſt loves, are loved by him even 
unto the end: And he doth not caſt away thoſe whom 
the Father giveth him; neither can any ſnatch them 
from his hand. Therefore, admitting that theſe may 


lite: And God's election cannot be made void by any 
creature whatever. Seeing, then, that the purpoſe of 
| God, according to election, may ſtand, not of works, but of 
| him that callethb: | Rom. ix. 2.] He not only elected his 
own people, 1 08 they were born, and had done either 
ROM. ix. II.] but even before the very 
foundation of the world, [Ep . i. 4.] Hence, our Lord 
ſaid, concerning his apoſtles, I pray not for the world, but 
for them whom' thou haſt given me; for they are thine * That 
is, they were choſen by thee unto life. VViù 
As, therefore, on the one hand, Chrift never fncro 
li. e. never loved] the reprobate, whatever deceitful 
appearance of virtue they might have; ſo, on the other, 
he akways kncww i. e. always loved} the elect, how un- 
godly ſoever they might ſcem for a time. Conſequently, 
as theſe i. c. the elect] are predeſtinated and called, 


| they ſhall, ſooner or later, be formed anew, according 


to the likeneſs of Chriſt : While thoſe [i. e. the repro- 
bate | ſhall be ſtripped of that artificial maſk, under 
which they paſſed for children of God; and be made 
to appear in their own proper colours. On thoſe 
words of Chriſt, ye believe net, becauſe ye are not of my 
ſheep ; Bucer thus remarks : They were not of our 
Lord's ſheep, i. e. they were not in the number of thoſe 
who were given to him by the Father; they were not 


elected unto life. Therefore it was, that they were to- 


tally deſtitute of God's good Spirit, and were utterly 
immerted in fleth : Neither were they able to believe in 
our Lord, nor to embrace him as a Saviour.” —A little 
farther on, we find this admirable commentator ob- 
ſerving as follows: ES | 
* My ſheep bear my voice, Ac. In theſe words, our 
Lord expreisly teaches, that all good things are depen- 
dent on God's election: And that they, to whom it is 
once given to be ſheep, can never periſh afterwards. 
Chriſt here tells us, that they alone Hear his voice + That 
is, they, who are indeed his ſheep, are made partakers 
of faith, Now, whence is it, that ſome people are 
Chriſt's ſheep, or ſuſceptible of his doQrine, while 
others are not? Undoubtedly, becauſe the former, are 
inſpired by the good Spirit of God, whereas the latter 
are not inſpired at all. But whence is it, that the for- 


date, nor {often down, a fingle ſyllable of what he had 


mer are indued with the a Spirit, and not the lat- 
ter? For this rcalon : Becauſe the former were given 
| | . to 


fall, yet they cannot fall utterly ; for they are elect unto 4 


done by faith: But he acknowledged that the body and 
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to Chriſt, to be ſaved by him; but the latter were not | 


given to him. Let us therefore allow God the honour 


of being the beſtower of his own Spirit, without ſup- 


poſing him to need or receive any of our aſſiſtance.— 
Chriſt adds, And I know them ; 1. e. They are committed 


to my truſt; I have them in ſpecial charge. And doubt- 


leſs, from hence it is, that his ſheep follow him; and 


live the life which never ends. The Father gave them 
to him, that he might endue them with lite eternal : 
And they can no more be plucked from Chriſt's hand, 


than from the hand of the Father, who is mightier and 


greater than all. Chriſt and the Father are oe: Their 
power and ſtrength are the ſame. Contequently, as 


none can pluck the ele from the Father's hand, ſo 
neither from the hand of Chriſt, 


We are to obſerve 
moreover, that it flows only from God's election, that 
we are the ſheep of Chriſt and follow him. We 


muſt obſerve, too, that ſuch can never entirely fall 
away. For, the Father and the Son being undivided, 
their hand, that is, their power, muſt be undivided 


alſo: And, out of their hand, none ſhall never ſnatch 
thoſe whom that hand has once laid hoid on for falva- 


tion, Now, unto whomſoever it ſhall be given to hear 


the voice of Chriſt, and to follow him; they may be laid 


to be thus lain hold on | by the hand, or power, of di- 
vine grace], ſeeing, none but the ſheep are able to hear 
and follow the Redeemer. 
they are ſo held in the hand of Chriit and of the Fa- 

ther, as never to periſh, but to have eternal life.” 


And, if they are ſheep now, 


Zucer was at the diet of Ratiſbon, in 1541, with 


Mielancthon and Piſtorius: And he alto accompanied 
Brentius, Major, and Schneppius, at the conference of 
Ratiſbon in 1545. He greatly diftinguithed himſelf on 


both occaſions againſt Cochlæus, and the other diſpu- 
tants for the Romaniſts: But he was much troubled 


to ſee the diſpute between the Lutherans and Zuinglians 


hotter than ever. He wrote to Luther, to pacify him. 
He told him, that theſe diviſions would not advance the 
Reformation; and aſſured him, that the miniſters of 
the act of agreement. I a, 

Bucer, at the ſame time, drew up a new confeſſion of 


Chriſt are given us in the Lord's Supper, for our nou- 
riſhment and drink; and that the euchariſt bread and 


wine are the communion of his body and blood; ſo that 
we not only receive the Holy Spirit, or the virtue of the | 
body of ſeſus Chriſt, but Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. After 


this explication, he added ſeveral other conſiderations, 
to let us know, that manducation is not real, and is only 


blood of Jeſus Chriſt are really and truly given in the 


Lord's Supper, if it is celebrated according to the inſti- 
tution of Chriſt, and we have a firm faith in the words 
in which it was given 


Bucer, in his diſcourſes and writings, always made 


He continued always united with one of the 
Proteſtant communions; though the ſtricter part of each 


party did not approve his remiſſneſs. 

_ He offended . 

eccleſiaſtical poftill, which made for the Helvetic opi- | 
nion concerning the Holy Supper; therefore Luther, 


uther, by inſerting ſome things in his 


in his book * de verbis inſtitutiones, vehemently complain- 
ed of Bucer, that he had corrupted his book of homi- 
lies, which, he ſaid, was the Leſt of all that he had wrote, 
and which even pleaſed the papiſts. Bucer was at no 
loſs for an excuſe; and might have alledged the maxim 
which Eraſmus attributed to them,“ That a deceit which 


hurts nobody, and is uſeful to many, is an action of 
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piety. Eraſmus endeavoured to refute him in this, on 


r ee of Lutheraniſm, accommodated to the eſta- 
»iſhment in England. It is falſe. that he made a ſepa- 
* ate ſect. 


the imperial cities and Switzerland held to the terms of 


nearer the church of Rome than 
ed farther from it than Luther; ſo that there aroſe two 
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6ccafion of a work, which Bucer had dedicated to the 


dauphin under a fiftittous name. N 
Bucer had a great quarrel with Pomeranus, for hav- 
ing cauſed Luther's commentary on the Pſalms to be 


printed with alterations. He was deſirous to have his 


own commentaries on the Pſalms read by the Romaniſts, 


and publiſhed them under the name of Arethius, which 


is a Greek word, anſwering to Martin; and Pelinus, a 
German word, expreſſing the ſignification of Bucer in 
Latin. If he had put his true name to them, which 
was hated by the monks, the reading of them would 
have been forbidden in the popiſh countries. N 

It is well known, that the doctrine of the ſacraments 


was purified from the Romiſh idolatry, and from ſcho-— 


laſtical phraſes, by Zuinglius and Qecolampadius ; and 


that the loſs, which the canton of Zurick ſuſtained in 


the fight, wherein Zuinglius was killed, broke the 
league lately concluded between the cantons of Switzer- 


land, the city of Straſburgh, and the landgrave of 
Heſſe. Whereupon Martin Bucer, being too timo- _ 
rous, was afraid that the whole party would ſink, un- 
leſs he ſtrengthened, with a new aliZince, the towns of 
Upper Germany, and particularly Straſburgh, where 
he taught. He caſt his eye upon the potent duke of 
Zaxony; and the better to gain him, he endeavoured. 


to make every body believe, that the opinions of Lu- 
ther and Zuinglius, concerning the Lord's Supper, 


were the ſame in the main, and that a mere diſpute 
about words had prevented their agreement. He fur- 


ther ſaid, that it was better to uſe the expreſſions of Lu- 


ther, than of ien, becauſe the latter ſpoke too 
meanly of the euchariſt, and the other in a ſublime 
manner. He inſpired the ſame thoughts into John Cal- 


vin, who had gone from France to Straſburgh. This 


intreague of Bucer introduced the Lutheran expreffions 
into the towns of Upper Germany, eſpecially after the 
fatal concordate of Wittenberg. The divines, who 
taught in Saxony, under the elector Chriftian, uſed 
themſelves to thoſe phraſes of conſubſtantiation, pra- 


frous illis Synuſrafticis afſueverant ;' ſo that being expelled 


after that prince's death, and retiring into the palatine, 


8 NN | they took the miniſters who uſed Zwnglius's expreſ- 
faith about the euchariſt, in which he aſſerted, that we 


ought to acknowledge, that the body and blood of Jeſus. 


ſions in that country to be heterodox, which occaſioned 
a diſſenſion; but it was ſo happily, and ſo quickly 


Wr that from that time forward there was viſibly 
. 


etter underſtanding between the divines of the uni- 


verſity and the reſt, 
Calvin' 


that he ever laid this to Bucer's charge; and wiſhed that 
he would not give a handle for calumny, while he fol- 


lowed the middle way, which was manifeſt from his 


writings, eſpecially from the form of reformation, pre- 
{ſcribed to Herman, archbiſhop of Cologne, and what he 
wrote for the Reformation o Eagan. As Bucer came 


denominations beſides Lutheraniſm; that is, Buceriſm, 


| and Calviniſm. Calvin confeſſed that Puceriſm was 


more tolerable than Calviniſm, if the matter was not to 


be tried by the ſcriptures; and that Bucer ſtudi ed 


eace too much: But he himſelf meaſured all things 


you are not erecting a new popery; but I would have 
your integrity ſo well known to all the world, that no 
room might be left for ſuſpicion. It is alſo unneceſſary 
for you to endeavour not to take in any thing of Calvin- 
iſm: If we might vary form the ſcripture, I know very 
3 much more tolerable Buceritm is than Calvin- 
iſm, | 


Herman 


s friends accuſed Bucer of introducing a new 
kind of popery, which they called Buceriſm, in op- 
poſition to Calvmiſm. This Buceriſm conſiſted princi- 
pally in his approving epiſcopacy. But Calvin denied, 


uther, Calvin depart- 


as truth. Theſe are Calvin's word's to Bucer: You 
have no occaſion to make any excuſe to me, thit 
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mind to ſettle the reformation in his diocele, ſent for 
Martin Bucer in thè year 1542. Moſt of the canons 
oppoſed the enterprize, and publiſhed a work, wherein 
they mixed a great many invectives againſt Bucer.— 


Melancthon, in confuting that piece, did not forget this 


article; He maintained, that the nun, whom Bucer had 
married for his firſt Wife, did well in forſaking the 
church of Rome, after ſhe had diſcovered the idolatry 
of its worſhip. He added, that ſhe had led a very ex- 
emplary life, by her chaſtity, modeſty, and piety ; that 
ſhe had been brought to-bed thirteen times ; and that 
the died of the pleague, which ſhe might have eſcaped, 


if ſhe would have left her huſband. It would have been | 
a pity ſo fruitful a woman ſhould have remained in a 
nunnery : And as there are many, others as fit to people 
the world, who are hindered by monaſtries, one may 
eaſily judge of what prejudice theſe monaſtical vows are 
to the temporal good of the ſtate. Bucer married a ſe- 
cond time to à widow; which gave the canons of 
Cologne occaſion to reproach him with another irregu- 
larity ; becauſe, according to St Paul, a biſhop ought to 
be the huſband of one wife only, that is, as they pre- 


. 


to marry a widow, - 


The word of God, ſay they, directs, that he, who is 
called to the miniſtry, hould be the huſband of one 
wife, 1 Tim. iii. and Titus i. which the canons. of the 


apoſtles and apoſtolical fathers, have ever to this day 
underſtood in this ſenſe, that he who enters into a 


ſecond marriage, or marries a widow, cannot be one of 
| thoſe that ſerve in the holy miniſtry. Melancthon eaſily 
confuted this objection : But we are told, that Bucer 


was married a third time. 


1 


M.,artin Bucer, and Paulus Fagius, at the inſtance of | 


archbiſhop Cranmer, were ſent for by K. Edward VI. 
from Straſburgh, to become profeſſors in Cambridge. 


Our author, a German, makes them to depart thence, 
Magiſeratus Argentinenſis voluntate ei ea whom the | our liberty by the word of God. Hooper continued 
by that ſtate.— | obſtinate; and Martyr tells Bucer, in one of his letters, 

| his bufineſs was now at that paſs, that the beſt and moſt . 

ther guilt than preaching the goſpel, and oppoſing the | pious dilapproved of it: and many were much provo- 

> > 1 Leg: Hooper afterwards died a martyr in the proteſtant 
caule, and more of this affair will be mentioned in the 


Jeſuit Parſons will have both baniſhe 


If fo, the diſgrace is none at all, to be exiled for no o- 


Aug 
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tended, that he ought not to marry a ſecond time, nor | ing, till he would conform himſelf to the 


burg confeſſion, which that imperial city embra- 
ced. Beſides, the greater the providence, if, when 


n 

of ſuperſtition. This particularly, I recommend to you, 
that you free yourlelf from envy, which you know you 

labour under, without cauſe, among ſeveral perſons ; 

for they always call you the author or approver of in- 

different [or, moderate] councils. I know that this 

ſuſpicion is ſo deeply rooted in the minds of ſome peo- 


you omit nothing : And fome there are who ſlander 
you, not out of miſtake, but mere malice. In ſhort, 
this evil, is, as it were, deſtined for you, and you will 
hardly be able to eſcape it; but you muſt take care not 
to give the ignorant oceaſion to think ill of yon, or a 
handle to the wicked to reproach you.“ It docs not ap- 
pear that Bucer took any notice of theſe admonitions: 


from him, if death had not taken him away ſo ſoon. 


pal habit; and Cranmer would not conſecrate him with- 
out it. The archbiſhop ſuſpended Hooper from preach- 


to diſcharge him from all penalties, and forfeitures, 


objection. But as the archbiſhop could not comply 


incurring a præmunire, ſo it was puthed no farther by 
his Majeſty, till Hooper had fatished himſelf by con- 
ſulting with Bucer and Peter Martyr, who told him, 
| that, in the buſineſs of religious rites, they were for 

keeping as cloſe as poſſible to the holy ſcriptures, and 


they could not go ſo far as to believe, that the ſabKtance 
of religion by nature altogether indifferent, and left to 


commanded from one place, inſtantly to be called to | life of Peter Martyr rt. „ 
another. They came to England, and were fixed at | Martin Bucer ended his life, at the age of ſixty one 


Cambridge, where Bucer was made profeſſor of divinity, | years and was buried at St Mary's in Cambridge. Par- 
FPFagius o Hebrew. The former had the ordinary ſti- | ſons, the Jeſuit, tells us that ſome believed he died à 
pend of his place tripled unto him, as well it might, 
conſidering his worth, being of ſo much merit ; his 

need, having wife and children; and his condition, | report. 


2 


coming here a foreigner, and fetched from a far coun- at his death, as Mr Bradford, and others were: Who, 


that both fell ſick together. Bucer hardly recovered; 


but Fagius, that flouriſhing tree (nature not agreeing : "= 
with his tranſplanting) withered away in the flower | off, O my God, in my old age, now when my ſtrength 


of his age, at ſcarce forty-frve, and was buried in the 


try. So it was ordered, that Fagius ſhould in Hebrew | when they admoniſhed him in his lickneſs, that he. 
read the evangelical prophet Iſaiah, and Bucer in | ſhould arm himſelf againſt the allaui:s of the devil, an- 
Greek the prophetical evangeliſt St John.—But, alas! ; 
the change of air and diet ſo wrought on their temper, | cauic he was wholly in Chriſt, God forbid, fays he, that 


{wered, © that he had nothing to do with the devil, be- 


I ſhould not now have experience of the ſweet conſola- 
tions of Chrift.''—NRe likewife ſaid, © Caſt me not 


—— 


faileth me; adding -“ He hath afflicted me ſore, but 
he will never caſt me off,” And when Mr Bradford 


Calvin exhorted Bucer to order matters in ſuch a man- came to him, and told him that he muſt die, he anſwer- 


ner, that the reformation of England might be well 


purged of all remains of npperf. He lets him know, 
that if he does not take pains, he will never be able to 
wipe out the ill ſuſpicions, which ſeveral had conceived 
of his inclining to both ſides. Me 
Calvin writes to him thus: © I ſhall endeavour, ac- 


"cording to your defire, to adviſe the lord protector as 


the preſent Rate of affairs require. It will be your buſt- 


ceremonies may be abolithed, which any way favour 


ed, Ille, ilte, regit, & moderatur omnis;” 1. e. The Lord 
the Lord alone rules and diſpoſes all things; and ſd 
quietly yielded up his foul. Calvin, whole teftimony is 
equal at leaſt to any of Bucer's contemporaries, ſaid o 
him, in a letter to Viretus, that he never thought of the 
loſs which the church of God had felt in Bucer, but his 


ſentio. 


* 


neis to preſs him every day, if you can but gain audi- | Boſſuet ſays, that Bucer was a man pretty well learn 
ence, as I am perſuaded you do; but chiefly, that all 


ed, of a flexible ſpirit, and more fertile in diſtinctions, 
than the molt refined ſcholaſtics. A fine preacher, 
| | ſome- 


ple, that you will ſcarce be able to remove it, though. 


Yet Calvin teſtifies, that he expected great things 


| Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had ſettled Bucer at Cam- 
bridge, wrote to him, for his opinion upon the point 
in diſpute between his grace and doctor Hooper, who © 
accepted the king's nomination to the biſhopric of 
| Glouceſter, yet refuſed to be conſecrated in the epiſco- 


1 | ; aWws.— — 
The king was then moved to write to Cranmer, and 


which his grace might otherwiſe be liable to, in diſpen- 
{ing with all theſe uſual rites, to which Hooper had an 


with the king's requeit without violating the laws, and 


the oil POLATUE Ages of the church: But, however 


Jew; merely, perhaps, becauſe he lived 2 good He- 
ran, citing: Surius, Genebrand, and Lindan, for this 
But it is certain, none of them were near him 


neart was rent with forrow'—cor meum prope lacorari 
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ſomewhat heavy in his ſtile; but was reſpected for his! 
ſtature, and 92 found of his voice. He had been a 
lacobin, and married as others did, and, as one may ſay, 


more than others; for his wife dying, he married a ſe- 
cond and a third time. This is calm for a papiſt. Bur- 


net ſays, that Bucer was inferior to none of all the re- 


formers in learning; but ſuperior to moſt of them in an 
excellent temper of mind, and great zeal for preſerving 
the unity of the church a rare quality in that age, 
in which Melancthon and he were moſt eminent. He 
had not that nimbleneſs of diſputing, for which Pe- 
ter Martyr was more admired; and the popiſh doctors 


took advantage from that to carry themſelves more in- 


ſolently towards him. By 
Bucer's writing was ſo very bad, that the printers 
and he himſelf could hardly read it: But Muſculous 


read it eaſily, and copied it elegantly. He tranſcribed 


for him, among many other things, his expolition of 
the prophet Zephantah, which is in print: in the be- 
gining of this are his verſes, and that whole Pfalter 
which he publiſhed under the name of Aretius Felinus. 


Eraſmas, Lipſius, and ſeveral other great authors, had 
the ſame defect as Bucer; and there were few learned 
men who could write ſo well as Muſculus. 3 

There is nothing more abſurd, than to impute to him 
as particular errors, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is pre- 


ſont in the euchariſt, only in the act of receiving: That 


baptiſm does not procure ſalvation to children: and that 
there is no {in in not believing, that prieſts are not o- 


bliged to celibacy. The firſt of thele propoſitions is the 


common doctrine of the Lutherans: The ſecond and 
fourth are the common doctrine of all proteſtants. 
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J legory of the © Pilgrim's Progreſs,” was born at 


ſtow, near Bedford, in the year 1628. His parents, 


though very mean, took care to give him that learning. 


which was ſuitable to their condition, bringing him up 
to read and write ; he quickly forgot both, abandoning 


himſelt to all manner of wickednets, but not without 


frequent checks of conicience. He was often affrighted 
with dreams, and terrified with viſions in the night; 
and twice narrowly eſcaped drowning. Being a ſoldier 


in the parliament-army, at the ſiege of Leiceſter, in 


1645, be was drawn out to ſtand centinel; but another. 


ſoldler of his company defired to take his place, to 


* which he agreed, and thereby probably eſcaped bein 


reform his vicious courſe of 


ſhot through the head by a muſket-ball, which took © 
his comrade. About this time he married, having no 


ther portion with his wife than the two following 


books, left by her late father, The Plain Man's Path- 

way to Heaven: and © The Practice of Picty.*” Bunyan 

often reading in theſe books, and his wife frequently 

telling him of her father's religious holy life, and how 

he reproved vice and immorality both in his own houſe 

and among his neighbours, 1 in him ſome deſires to 
i 


went to church twice a day, with a great deal of ſeem- 
ing devotion, but ftill was not able to forſake his fins. 
One,day bein 


ſaying, Wilt thou leave thy fins and go to heaven, or 
have thy ſins and go to hell?“ This put him into fuch 
a conſternation, that he immediately left his ſport; and 
looking up to heaven, thought he ſaw, with the eyes 
of his 3 Lord Jeſus looking down upon 


him with 


. him, as highly diſpleaſed with him, and threatening 
ome grievous puniſhment for his ungodly 


"" 


fe; and accordingly he 


of JOH 


72 BUNYAN, Author of the juſtly admired al- 
| 


*. 
” 


; at play with his companions, he Mays, 
A voice ſuddenly darted from heaven into my ſoul, 


out o 


ei, with myſelf, what 4 
fuffered by the loſs of this 
one man, I eannot but every now and then renew my 
grief. He would have done-great ſervice in England; 
and I hoped for ſomething greater from his writings 
hereafter, than what he has hitherto publiſhed” “. 
Cardinal Pole kept a viſitation in Cambridge, by his 
power legatine, whereby the bones of Bucer and Fagius 
were burnt to aſhes, and many ſuperſtitions eſtaliſned. 
This Cardinal was of the blood royal, and obtained the 
fee of Canterbury when Cranmer was martyred. He 
was at enmity with the pope; and the -Englith elergy 
wiſhed him at Rome again, becauſe he was not willing 


to indulge queen Mary, and the perſecuting prelates, in 


their cruelties againſt the proteſtants: For he was a mo- 


deft, humble, good-natured, and learned man. How- 


ever, the next year, Pole ſent his Italian friend Ormane- 
to, and ſeveral biſhops, on a viſitation to the univerſity of 
Cambridge, of which he was chancelor in the room of 
Gardiner. The firſt thing which they did, was to put 
two churches under an interdict, becauſe the bodies of 


Bucer and Fagius, two German heretics, were laid in 


them. They entered on a ridiculous proceſs againſt 
the two dead bodies; of which ſenſible men, whoſe 
underſtanding was not devoured by their bigotry, muſt 
have been aſhamed. The proceſs being finiſhed by the 
vititors, and a writ from the queen having being ſent in 
conſequence of their ſentence, the bodies were taken 

heir graves, tied to ſtakes with many of their 
books, and all the heretical writings they could find, and 


burnt all together. 
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practices. At another time, whilſt he was throwing 
out oaths, he was ſeverely reproved by a woman, who 
was herſelf a notorious ſinner, and who told him, he 
was the uglieſt fellow for ſwearing that ever ſhe heard 
in all her life, that he was able to ſpoil all the youth of 
the town, if they came but into his company.“ This 
reproof, coming from a woman whom he knew to be 
very wicked, filled him with ſecret ſhame, arid wrought 
more witlithim than many that had been given him be- 
fore by thoſe that were ſober and godly, and made him, 
from that time, very much refrain from it. 

A little time after this, he fell into company with a 
poor man that made a profeſſion of religion, whoſe con- 
verſation of religion and of the ſcriptures ſo aſſected 
Mr Bunyan, that he began to read the bible, and with 


ſome degree of pleaſure, efpecially the hiſtorical part; 


tor as yet he was ignorant both of the corruption and 
depravity of his nature, and of the want and worth of 
Jeſus Chriſt, This however produced an outward re- 
formation in his life and converſaticn ; and he ſet the 
commandments before him as his guide to heaven; 
which, while he thought he kept, he had comfort; but 
when he broke any of them, his conſcience was filled 
with guilt and horror: nevertheleſs, by a partial re- 
pentance, and promiſes to God of future amendment, 
he quieted himſelf; thinking then (to uſe his own 
words) that he pleaſed God © as well as any man in 


| England.” In this ſtate he continned about a year, his 


neighbours all wondering at his reformation : and they, 
who formerly ſpoke ill of him, now began to praiſe and 
commend him, both to his face and behind his back; 
which, as he knew nothing yet of Chriſt, nor the na- 
ture of grace, nor faith, nor hope, only filled him with 
pride and hypocrily, © 1 was all this while (ſays he) 


ignorant of Jeſus Chriſt, and going about to eftablith 
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my own righteouſneſs | 


mature. ite OTH! N 
1 His father brought him up to his own buſineſs, 


reach.“ 
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and within were fears. 
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which was that of a tinker: And going one day into 


Bradford to ſeek work, he heard three or four poor 


women, ſitting together, converſing of the things of 
God. He drew near to them, to hear what they ſaid, 
for by this time he was a great talker, particularly about 
himſelf, in matters of religion; “ but (ſays he) I heard 
but underſtood not; for they were far above out of my 

Their talk was about the new-birth, the work 
of God in their hearts, how they were convinced of 


their miſerable ſtate by nature, and how God had viſit- 
ed their ſouls with his love in the Lord Jeſus, and with 


what ſcripture promiſes they had been refreſhed, com- 


forted and ſupported againſt the temptations of the de- 
vil: They further ſpoke of the devices of ſatan, how 
they had been borne up under his aſſaults, and delivered 
- out of their afflictions; and alſo of the deceitfulneſs, 

wickedneſs, and unbelief of their hearts; loathing and 
abhorring themſelves and their own righteouſneſs as 
filthy and inſufficient to do them any good. © And 


methought (ſays he, uſing an expreſſion of the moſt 
beautiful ſimplicity) they ſpake, as though you did 


make them ſpeak; and all © with ſuch pleaſantneſs of 


ſcripture language, and ſuch appearance of grace, that 
Frey ſeemed to me as it they had found a new world ; 


and were pcople that dwelt alone, and were not to be rec- 


Foned among the nations. Numb. xxili. 9. Upon this his 
heart miſgave him, and he doubted much of the good- 
neſs of his religious ſtate, being conſcious, that in all 


his thoughts about religion and ſalvation, the new-birth 
never entered into his mind, and that he was an entire 


ſtranger to the treachery of his own wicked heart, the 


nature of ſatan's temptations, and how they were to be 
reliſted, and of the comfort of God's gracious promiſes 
in the goſpel. However, the deep and laſting imprei- 


ſions made on his mind by the converſation of theſe 


good people, led him frequently to diſcourſe with them | 
on the above important ſubjects; by which means his 


Heart was ſo far changed, that he cordially embraced 


the truth on conviction of ſcripture authority, and 


meditated therein continually with great delight : Yea, 


his whole foul became fo fixed on eternity, and the 


things of the kingdom of God, that neither pleaſures 
nor profits, perſuaſions nor threats, could move him 


from his ſtedfaſtneſs. Although, I may ſpeak it with 
ſhame; yet (ſays he) it is a certain truth, that it would 


have been as difficult for me to have taken my mind 


ſrom heaven to earth, as I have found it often ſince to 


get it again from earth to heaven.” 


Alter this ſeaſon of illumination and rejoicing, he en- 
dured many ſevere conflicts; without were fightings, 
One of the firſt trials of his 


faith and conſtancy was that of ſome profeſſors holding 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs, viz, the Ranters, Whole 
golpel-liberty was mere licentiouſneſs: But he, being 


But the bible was particularly precious to him in thoſe 
days, and he read and meditated in it with more than 


and glory. . 6 | 
After many ſevere and uncommon ſpiritual conflicts, 


which he relates at large in his treatiſe, entitled“ Grace 
abounding, &c.” he was led, at length, to open his of it. 


mind to jome religious people in Bradford, and parti- 
cular to thoſe whole diſcourſe he had over-heard at his 


firſt ſetting out. They made his caſe known to Mr. 
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He remarks, that while he was thus exerciſed with 


od for better things, was kept from theſe 
enormities and the vile deluſions of this truly antino- | 
mian ſec, though in the prime and vigour of his life. 


4 BOT N-. 


2 | 
ifford their "miniſter, who, after converſing with 


him and hoping him to be ſincere, invited him to at- 
tend the ſoctety-meetings held at his own houſe. Here 


he heard of the Lord's dealings with others, and the 
inſtructions and incouragement Mr Gifford gave them 
from time to time, by which he received further con- 


viction, and ſaw more and more of the inward vanity, 


deceitfulneſs, and wretchedneſs of his own heart: Inſo- 


much that he thought he grew worſe and worſe, and 
was farther from converſion than ever, and was exceed- 


ingly diſcouraged. Yet ſometimes this ſcripture af- 


forded him comfort, I girded thee, though thou haſt not, 
known me, Iſa. xIv. 5. He had ſuch a veiw of his ori- 
ginal and inward pollution, that he was more loathſome 
in his own eyes than a toad, and thought he was ſo in 
the fight of God. At this fight of his vileneſs, he was 


almoſt driven to deſpair; being ready to conclude, that 


ſuch a condition was inconſiſtent with a ſtate of grace, 
and that he was forſaken of God and given up to the 
devil and a reprobate mind. In this ſtate he continued 


the workings of corruptions and the fear of damnation, 
he was ſurpriſed at two things; the own was, to ſee old 
people hunting after. the things of this life, as if they 
hould live here always; the other was, to find profel- 
lors diſtreſſed and caſt down when they met with out- 
ward loffes, as of a huſband, wife, child, &c. Cc. 


What ſeeking (lays he) after carnal things by ſome, 


and what grief in others for the loſs of them; whereas if 
I knew but that my ſoul was in a good condition, how 
rich ſhould I efteem myſelf, though bleſſed but with 
bread and water: I ſhould reckon theſe but {mall afflic- 
tions, and ſhould bear them as little burdens : But a 
wounded ſpirit who can bear? 3 


In this ſtate he remained a great while, lamenting 


that God had made him a man and not a beaſt or bird 


or fiſh, whoſe condition he coveted, becauſe they were 


not, like himſelf, obnoxious to the wrath of God, and 
to be ſent to hell when they died. But when God's 


time to comfort him was come, he providentially heard _ 
a ſermon from Sol. Song, iv. 1. Behold thou art fair, my® 


love, beheld thou art fair. The miniſter made theſe two 


| words my love, the ſubject of his fermon; from which 
| after he had a little opened his text, he diſcourled on 
| the following heads; 1. That the church, and fo every 


ſaved foul is Chriſt's love, when loveleſs. 2. Chriſt's 
love, without a cauſe. 3. Chriſt's love, though hated 
of the world. 4. Chriſt's love, when under temptation 
and deſertion. 5. Chriſt's love from firſt to laſt,” That 


which more particularly ſuited his caſe was the fourth 
head; and, in the a N of which, in theſe words, 


he found his heart fil 


ed with hope and comfort, and be- 


W 


Uh \ 


lief that his fins would now be forgiven, | If it be ſo 
(ſaid the preacher) that the ſaved fſonl is in Chriſt's /ove, 


when under temptation and defertation; then, poor 


tempted foul, when thou art aſſaulted and afflicted with 


temptations, and the hidings of thy Saviour's face, yet 


meditating on this diſcourſe, he experienced ſuch a 


diſplay of God's mercy and love, that he could ſcarce 


contain himſelf ; he thought he could have told of 
| God's goodnefs to the very birds of the air, if they 
ordinary light and pleaſure ; praying earneſtly, that he could have underſtood him: ſaying, © ſurely I thall not 
might not be left to lean to his own underſtanding, but 


ut forget this forty years hence; but, alas, (adds he) within 
might know the truth, and be kept in the way to life 


leſs than forty days I began to queſtion all again.“ 


However he was enabled to go on, believing that it was 
a true manifeſtation of grace unto his ſoul; notwith- 
ſtanding at times he had loſt much of the life and ſavour 

As Mr Bunyan was deſigned in a very eminent degree 
to ſpeak to others in caſes of conſcience, he was led on 
in ſuch a manner, as to be richly furniſhed from his 
F own 
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think on theſe two words, my /ove STILL, In further 
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tions in the way of ſalvation; and he has explained xt 
large, in his treatife, before-mentioned, the grounds he 


had to believe, that God had appointed him to teſtify 
of his grace to others. Accordingly, after ſome pri- 


vate trials, he ventured openly to preach the goſpel, in 


which (he ſays) he was attended with ſeals and ſucceſs 
far beyond his expectation. +. Pp 


After he had publicly preached for five or ſix. years 


before the reſtoration; on the twelfth of November, 


1660, he was apprehended by one Juſtice Wingate, at 
or near Harlington, in Bedfordſhire, and committed to 


- priſon, where were above ſixty diſſenters. Here with 
only two books—the bible and the book of martyrs, he 


employed his time for twelve years and a half in preach- | not have been expected or conceived. Mr Granger 


(author of the Biographical Hiſtory of England) ſays of 


ing to and praying with his tellow-priſoners, in writ- 
ing ſeveral of his works, and in making tagged laces 
for the ſupport of himſelf and his family. Indeed, his 


wife (whom he had married about two years before, 
Having buried his former) made every effort to procure 


his releaſe both at London, and at Bedford aſſizes: but 


in vain. In the laſt year of his impriſonment, upon the 
death of their former paſtor, the baptift congregation at 
Bedford, to whom he was joined, unanimoufly chole 


him for their paſtor, Dec. 12, 1671. Bithop Barlow of 


Lincoln procured his enlargement; after which he tra- 


velled into various parts of England to viſit and confirm 


his brethren; and this procured him the title of Biſhop 


Bunyan, In the reign of James the II. upon the fa- 


mous declaration for liberty of conſcience, Mr Bunyan, 


by the voluntary contributions of his friends, built a 


often one of his hearers. 


He died at his lodgings on Snow Hill, London, of a 
fever, contracted by a journey to Reading 1n very bad 


weather, where he had been to make up a diſpute be- 
tween a young gentleman and his father. This was on 


his age. His body was interred in Bunhill Fields. 


He had, by his firit wife, four children, one of which, 
whom he tenderly loved, was blind. His ſecond wife 
lurvived him but tour years, dying 1692. : 


He appeared in countenance (ſays the continuator of 
his life) to be of a ſtern and rough temper; but in his 
convertation he was mild and aftable ; not given to lo- 


quacity, or much diſcourſe in company, unleſs ſome ur- 
gent occaſion required it; obſerving never to boaſt of- 
himſelf or his parts, but rather ſeem low in his own eyes | 
and ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of others; abhor- 

ring lying and ſwearing); being juſt in all that lay in his 
power to his word; not ſeeming to revenge injuries, 


loving to reconcile differences, and making friendſhi 
with all. He had a ſharp quick eye; accompliſhed wit 


an excellent diſcerning of perſons, being of good judg- 
ment, and quick wit. As for his perſon, he was tall of | 


ſtature, ſtrong-boned, though not corpulent; ſomewhat 
of a ruddy face, with ſparkling eyes; wearing his hair 


on his upper lip, after the old Britiſh faſhion ; his hair | 


N — * * Al 


* 


public meeting-houſe at Bedford, and preached conſtant- 

f | He likewiſe frequently came 
to London, and preached among the nonconformitts | 
there: And, it is ſaid, the learned Dr John Owen was 


the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1668, in the fixtieth year of | 


1 


to it about ninety 


languages, 
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es, time had ſprinkled it 
grey: et, but not declining of 
bendifig, and his mouth moderately large; his forehead 
ſomething high, and his habit always plain and modeft. - 
He was certainly a man of a great and vigorous ge- 
nius, which, had it been properly cultivated, might 
have Taiſed him to a very conſpicuous eminence in the 
literary world, Tis wonderful, under ſo many diſad- 
vantages and depreſſions, that it could ſoar ſo high as it 
did: And it is one extraordinary proof, among many, 
that though the grace of God doth not impart new na- 
tural powers, yet, in ſuper-addition to it's own proper 
effects, it uſually gives new energy to thoſe powers, 
and draws them on to attainments, which before could 
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him, that when he arrived at the Goth year of his age, 
which was the period of his life, he had written books equal 


to the number of his years: But as many of theſe are on 
| {1milar ſubjects, they are very much alike, His maſter- 


piece is his Pilgrim's Progreſs, one of the moſt popular, 
and, I may add, one of the moſt ingenius books in the 
Engliſh language.“ 'The fame author alſo obſerves, that 
* Bunyan, who has been mentioned among the leaſt 
and loweſt of our writers, and even ridiculed as a dri- 
veller by thoſe who have never read him, deſerves a 
much higher rank than is commonly imagined. IIIs. 
Pilgrim's Progreſs gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of 
Calviniſtical divinity. The allegory is admirably car- 
ried on, and the characters juſtly drawn, and uniformly 
ſupported. The Author's original and poetic genius 


| ihines through the coarſeneſs and vulgarity of his lan- 


guage, and intimates, that, if he had been a maſter of 
numbers, he might have compoſed a poem worthy of 


Spenſer himſelf. As this opinion may be deemed para- 


doxical, I thall venture to name two perſons of emi- 
nence of the ſame ſentiments ; one, the late Mr Mer- 


rick, of Reading; the other, Dr Roberts, now Fellow © 


of Eton- College. Mr Granger obſerves in a note, that 
* Mr Merrick has been heard to ſay, in converſation, 
that Bunyan's invention was like that of Homer.“ An- 


| other perſon well remembers an obſervation of the 
fame Mr Merrick to himſelf, upon his having been 


prelented by a noble lady with a new edition of the 


Pilgrim; © That it was a complete poem, and a very ex- 


cellent and ingenious poem, with a religious tendency, 


which could be faid but of few poems.” To which | 


may be added, the well-known remarks of a pclite au- 


| thor, that Bunyan's Pilgrim was a Chriſtian; but Pa- 


trick's only a Pedlar.' 


The third part of the Pilgrim's Progreſy 58 not Me 
Bunyan 3; neither is that piece, printed with. his bame 


Heart's Trouble.” | 


| His Pilgrim, which 18 bs maker d Hack paſſed 


above fifty editions, and been tranſlated into various 
It hath been remarked, that he died at ſixty years of 

age, and left lixty books or tracts of his own compoſi 

tion behind him. Er eg mig fo dn ny os | 


Dedham, Eſſex, an eminent and pious Divine. 


HIS uſeful and exemplary divine was the fon of the 
reverend Miles Burkitt, M. A. who was ejected 


by the AQ of Uniformity from Netiſherd in Norfolk, in 


the year 10062, Mr William Burkitt was born at Hit 
cham in Suffolk, July 25, 1650. In his childhood he 


2 


appearcd to be endowed with an excellent memory, 
which, through the happineſs of grace and a good edu- 
cation, became a ſacred repoſitory. Mr Goſfe of Bil- 
ſton was his firſt ſchool-maſter for a year: He was 


thence ſent for eduzation to the ſchool at Stow-Market, _ 
a TE | Whence 1 1 


years ago, entitled, Heart's Eaſe in 


whence he was FN a 
Mr Griffin. While he W. cated God * 
viſit him with the ſmall-pox,"Whie” proveas happy 
diſpenſation to him, for then God began, by the in- 

uence of his holy Spirit, to move him to attend in ear- 
neſt to the things of his peace, and wrought an holy 
change in the temper of his mind. After his fecovery 
from his dangerous diſeaſe he was admitted into Pem- 
broke-Hall, under the tuition of Mr Gibbs, and, upon 
his tutor's removing from the college, Mr Abel, of 
the ſame Houle, took him under his care. From the 
college he came to Bilſton-Hall in Suffolk, and was 
chaplain there. He entered upon the miniſtry very 


* * 
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early, after having been ordained by biſhop Reynolds, 


and not long after was ſettled at Milden in Suffolk, at 
which place he was miniſter about twenty-one years, 
and which at this time is alſo happily favoured bv the 
clear and lively preaching of evangelical truth. In 1692 
he removed to Dedham in Efſſfemnmn. 
Mir Burkitt kept a diary, in which are recorded, the 
hiſtory-of divine providence towards him, and many re- 
markable deliverances vouchſafed to him. In this 
diary, are alſo contained his thankful acknowledge- 
ments of divine aſſiſtance and ſucceſs in his miniſtry, 
and the humble confeſſions of his ſins and weakueſſes, 
Kc. As nothing fo fully opens the interior of the foul 
as a perſon's diary; ſome paſſages from it, evincing the 
pious ſpirit of Mr Burkitt, may be very acceptable 
and uſeful, eſpecially to ſuch who are converſant with 
his writings, © While I continued, ſays he, at ſchool 
in Cambridge, it pleaſed God to viſt me with the ſmall- 
pox, but very favourably, and, as I hope, in great 
mercy laying the foundation of my ſpiritualhealth in that 
 fickneſs ; working, as I hope, a prevailing thorough 
change in the very frame and diſpoſition of my ſoul. 


May wy ſoul, and all that is within me bleſs thy name, 
0 


ord, that this ſickneſs ſhould, by the bleſſing of 


thine Holy Spirit, open my blind eyes, which hath | 
cloſed the eyes of ſo many in darkneſs and death! O 
happy ſickneſs, that ends in the recovery of the ſoul to 


In 1666, God viſited the town of Cambridge with 
the plague. The ſtudents in general fled into the coun- 
try. I with two or three more continued ſhut up in the 


college, and from my chamber window I beheld the 


dead bodies of perſons, ſwept away by the infection, 


carried to ineir burial. Theſe ſolemn ſpectacles, toge- 


ther with the melancholy condition of the town and na- 
tion, brought my ſoul to a holy ſeriouſneſs. 

At Eaſter 1681, before my approach to the table 
heart, to find out the ſtate of my ſoul.” © 
After this paragraph follow ſeveral indications of in- 

xegrity and ſincerity in religion, namely, A fight of, 
the deformity and ſinfulneſs of fin, and of the ſuperla- 
tive beauty and .excellency of Chriſt, A love to the 


of the Lord, I took ſome freſh pains with my own | 


word of God, not only to his promiſes, but his com- | 
mands, becauſe of their purity and holineſs. An ap- 
prehenſion of danger in reſting upon our own works 


and righteouſneſs. Finding it the hardeſt matter in the 


+ world to believe aright. Grief for want of more godly 


ſorrow for fin. Jealouſy left hypocriſy ſhould lie at the 


bottom. To have a regard in our actions to the prin- | 


»ciple, the motive, and the end. Solemn dedications of 

ourſelves to God. Watching and prayer againſt the 
ſins to which we are moſt inclined, as ſeeking in religi- 
cous performances the praiſe and applauſe of men. Real 


affliction for not loving God more. Due regard to the 


duties of the ſecond table, ſuch as to owe no man any 
thing, but love—rather to ſuffer than do wrong—to 
' preſerve the reputation of others—to value others by 
their real worth, and not by their regards to us. Valu- 
ing the image of our Lord and Saviour, in whomſocver 


* 


writing 


them.” 


his 
ſix years ſucceſſively, namely, 1687, 88, 89, go, g1, 
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it appears, and. eſteeming them moſt who are moſt like 


him in holineſs. Loving our enemies, praying for them, 


and doing them good. 


Sept. \Þ 1682, my neighbouring brother in the mi- 
niſtry, Mr Thompſon of Royden, after having preached 
on the Lord's-day, was ſurpriſed by an apoplexy, and 
died in a ſhort time. Lord, who am I, that I thould 
yet ſurvive amidſt the funerals of them who were 
younger, ſtronger, better, and more uſeful than myſelf ? 
O let me double my diligence in working out my own, 
and helping forward the ſalvation of others, while the 


day of patience laſts ; for thou, Lord, comeſt in an hour 


of which we are not aware! _ 
New-Year's-day, 1684, I was up ſoon after ſour 


o'clock, defiring earneſtly to begin the year with God, 
to renew my covenant with him, and to engage myſelf 
in an holy vigilancy and circumſpect walking with and 


before the Lord the day following and the year follow- 
ing. The Lord keep it in the purpoſe of my heart for 


. 85 3 to him! . 
July 25, 1686, being my birth-day, I engaged my- 
ſelf to devote my firſt waking- time to God, and wy 


dreſſing- time to fruitful meditation of the mercy of a 
night's reſt, {ome {pending their time in pain, ſome in 
priſon, and ſome in hell. 


About Midſummer 1687, I received a petition from 
Ipſwich, on behalf of the French proteſtant miniſters, 


and communicated the matter to ſeveral, whoſe hearts 
the Lord ſo graciouſly moved, that I collected for them 


above an hundred pounds. The Lord make me thank- 

ful, who gave me an heart to compaſſionate and help 

By his book of accounts it appears at large, chat this 
abour of love for the poor French exiles continued 


92. In which time, though he lived but in a country 
village, he ſo exerted himſelf far and near in this matter, 


as, by the mereiful hand of his God with him, as him- 
ſelf expreſſes it, to collect from private hands no leſs 
than two hundred and ſixteen pounds, ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings; which whole ſum, with a little overplus, is in a 
moſt full and diſtin& manner ſet down as faithtully diſs 


tributed by him towards the relief of the ſaid French 
proteſtants in Suffolk and Efſex, &c. Remarkable alſo | 
were his care, pains, and prudent conduct in the diſtri- 


bution of this charity; for, as he gave ſome part of it 
in ſpecie, as neceſſity required, ſo that he might lay out 


the reſt in the moſt frugal manner for the furniſhing 
them with clothes and proviſions, he rode about the 
country to the cheapeſt markets, though he ſometimes 

went a journey of near twenty miles for the purpoſe. 
It may not be improper to add the cloſe, which he him- 
ſelf ſets at the foot of his account. „„ 

All my charges, ſays he, in journeying from place 


to place, as alto for the letters to and tro, both which ar- 
ticles were very conliderable, and allmy labour and pains 


I account as nothing, but look upon it as the greateſt 


honour of my life, that God made me ſuch an inſtrument 


for the relief of his perſecuted members. Soli Des gloria 
a ſervorum minimo, William Burkitt. That is, To GOd 
only be glory given by the leaſt of his ſervants, William 
Bunn” 3 . 
FW Aug 24, 1688. I fpent ſome confiderable time in 
etters of advice to ſome young academics, and 
prayer for a bleſſing thereupon both to myſelf and 
them, | | 
* December 1092. Upon undertaking the charge 
of Dedham | reſolved, by divine aſſiſtance, u pon the fol- 
lowing courſe for the benefit of my people, namely, to 
pour out my ſoul to God every day in prayer for them, 
to preach conſtantly thrice in the week, ro adminiſter 
the Lord's ſupper once in two months, to catechiſe the 
youth at church, and others at my houie, aud to go from 


houſe 


the poor, aſſuring them, that, 


my defence, and the God of my mercy 5 
After having given theſe ſpecimens of Mr Burkitt's 


ing coals of fire upon their heads. 


ing. 


through the ſeverity of the weather, and want of work 


by realon of the great ſcarcity of money, I exhorted 


eople to turn the feaſting of the rich into feeding 
88 Fel at the table, and bar 
at the door, would be better accepted; and accordingly 
feaſting was univerſally laid aſide, and the poor plenti- 
fully relieved. At this time, I met with a very unjuſt and 
unexpected accuſation from———, whom J had faith- 
fully ſerved, and ſought to oblige. The conſciouſneſs 


of iny own innocence ſupported me; and I hope, God 
will do me good by all. Some perſons had never had a 
particular ſhare in my prayers, but for the injuries they 
| God honoured me ſometimes in ſuf- 


have done me. s in 
fering his own enemies to declare themſelves mine; 
however he often convinced, and alu ays reſtrained them, 


that they could not conſiderably hurt me. 


120 


diary, which fhew of what a devout, humble, benevo- 


lent, forgiving ſpirit this excellent miniſter was poſſeſſed, 


we now proceed to ſpeak of his work in the miniſtry, 
Mr Burkitt preached much, ſpared not himſelf at 
home, or abroad, and delighted in his Maſter's work. 
In his preaching he was clear and eaſy to be underſtood, 
calculating his diſcourſes to profit his hearers. Beſide 


his "heavenly matter and acceptable words, there was 
| ſomething of a charm in his voice; and it pleaſed God 
to crown his public labours withgreat ſucceſs upon many 
of his hearers. He wanted not ſeals of his divine miſſion. 
He uſed the allowed liberty of prayer in his own words, | 


and herein had divine matter, and folemn, moving ex- 
preſſions, aſſiſting the affections of ſuch who joined in 


c Chriſtmas, 1696, being a ſevere time for the poor, 


Bleſſed be 


BUKk ETSY... 

| . = a 1 8 . 1 
kouſe to houſe through the town, warning and dis His family religion was; 
: 1 BY His houſe was a-houfe of moriung and evening prayers; 


prayer with him; He adminiſtered the Lord's Prayer 


with ſuch ſolemnity; and his ſermon and prayer before 
it were adapted to inſpire deep devotion in the commu- 


nicants. He found time to viſit the lick, and others; 


and in their houſes to inſtru, admoniſh, exhort, and 


comfort them, as their caſes required. In his viſits to 


the poor, he not only miniſtered to their ſouls, but in- 
- quired into their bodily wants, and procured for them 
the ſupplies they needed. Among his intimate acs | 
quaintance he was chearful, but yet always inclined to 
quit the innocent pleaſantry, and turn the diſcourſe into 
a ſerious channel. | 
conducted himſelf with ſobriety, juſtice, humility, and 
affability: No ſpots were to be found in his feaſts; no 
unworthy behaviour ſtained his holy character. Where- 
ever be_appeared, there appeared the chriſtian and the 


In his common converſation, he 


miniſter. * I am aſſured from one (ſays Mr Parkhurſt, 
probably meaning his wite) that he enjoyed an uninter- 


ſeaſuality, are ſtrangers to and will not believe.“ Some 


FO 


rupted calmneſs and ſerenity of mind, and lived in the 
comfortable hopes of God's love to his foul, and his | 
title to glory, for ſeveral years before he died: A mer- 

cy, that thoſe who are involved in the buſineſs of the | on 
world, and ſwallowed up in the pleaſures of fin and | Thus lived and died this holy man; God bleſſed the 
8 town of Dedham with Mr Burkitt's miniſtry and la- 
treated him unkindly, but he forbore ſpeaking either 


bitterly or eontemptibly of his enemies; and, if they 


needed his ſervice, he was ready to afford them it; heap- 
Knowing the miſ- 
chiefs of animoſities, he uſed his perſuaſions, his inte- 


reſt, and his friends to reduce his jarring neighbours to 
peace, and left 8 in his power undone to effect a 


reconciliation, In reference to young perſons, beſides 
his public catechiſing of them, which he conducted in 
a very agreeable manner, he was very frequent, ſolemn, 
and importunate in his petitions to God for them.— 
They were much upon his thoughts, and his deſire for 
them was that they might remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth. I 
No X. | | 


ſorrows. 
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and the reading of the {criptures was daily oblerved in 


it, and that many times attended with expoſition.— 
Beſide family prayer twice in the day, he prayed with 


the moſt intimate companion of his cares, joys, and 
He was a ſtrict obſerver of the Lord's day, 
and did not think the duties of the day were over, when 
the public worſhip of God was at an end; but he ſpent 
the evening with his family in hearing them read the 
ſeriptures, in examining them concerning the ſermons 


they had heard, in catechiſing them, in praiſing God, 


and in praying with them and for them. He was a 
great redeemer of time. Variety of buſineſs and im- 


provement were his chief diverſions. He was a man 


more than ordinarily mortifed to the pleaſures and va- 
nities of the world. 5 


pon the J wel Tam October i, 1703, in the 
place (ſays Mr Parkhur | 
cauſe of God againſt Rome, the caule of Chriſt againſt _ 
deiſm, the cauſe of the Holy Ghoſt againſt the deriders 


) where he had pleaded the 


of his name and office, the cauſe of faith againſt juſtifi= 


cation by imperfe& works, and the caule of ſpecial 
grace againſt the pretended powers of nature to fave ; _ 
he was ſtruck with that ſickneſs which put an end to his 


His diſorder was ſuch as made him leave his be- 
loved place the houſe of God, and it proved the laſt 
time + his appearance there. Upon returning to his 
houſe his diſtemper increaſed, but with intermiſſions, 


allowing ſome happy moments for thinking and ſpeak-, 


ing. In the ſhort time of his illneſs, and in the view of 
approaching death, he ve 


{elf which great ardour. In the midſt of his bodily af- 


fliction; devout aſpirations; and bleſſed hopes, he re- 
membered his beloved Dedham, and in the near approach 
of death ſigned a letter to his dioceſan, 5 5 


a ſucceſſor to him, whom he hoped would be faithful 


and diligent in the ſpiritual care of the flock he was 
now leaving. In his ſickneſs God made his face to ſhine 


upon him: The Spirit of God witneſſed with his ſpirit _ 
his adoption, and he went with a full fail to heaven, as 


one of his much-valued friends, a witneſs of it, expreſ- 


ſed it, to whom ſpeaking of the high pleaſures of the 
Lord's ſupper, in which they had often joined, and 


calling the wine in the ſacrament the wine of the king- 


dom, he broke forth into theſe words, ©* But what will 
it be to drinkthe wine of the kingdom in the kingdom? 


Taking folemn leave of a friend a day or two before his 


death, he ſaid; © I ſhall leave you; but may the pre- 
ſence of Father; Son; and Holy Ghoſt be with you; 
may the preſence of the whole Trinity be with you f. 
I hope to fee you again with joy, at the refurre&ion of 
hat you have ſeen in me 
that is good and 1mitable, follow. it ; but what you 
have obſerved is not fo, let not your affection and love 


the juſt.” And he added, © 


to me {way you to do it.” 


bours eleven years and an half, and removed him when 
he was not far gone in his declining age, when the 


powers of both body arfd mind were yet in their vigour, 
His ftrength was ſuch, and he conducted himſelf with 


io much temperance and moderation in every thing but 
in his work . 
have been hoped that he had been built for fourſcore, 


but God took him away when he was but juſt turned of 


ſifty-three. A ſeven days' conflict with a very malig- 
nant fever put an end to his life. He was taken with 


his death ſickneſs upon one Lord's day, when he wag 
in the ſervice of God at church, and he went to keep 


his everlaſting ſabbath on the Lord's day after, about 


eleven o'clock in the forenoon, when he refted from his 
| f : labours, 


ſeriouſly entertained his 
friends who came to viſit him, and prayed much him- 


there indeed he exceeded) that it might 
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labours, while his works do follow hiut, He preached | | 


ſome time to the people bf a country village at a con- 


| fiderable diſtance from his own charge, who for a long 


ſeaſon had been ſeldom provided with ſermons, and, by 
his endeavours, and contribution, and affiſtance from 
others obtained by his intereſt, that village had a ſettled 
miniſter tor ſome years. By his great care, pains, and 
charges, he procured a pious miniſter to go and fettle 
in Carolina. And he expended not a little of that, with 
which God had bleſſed him, toward the maintenance of 
ſome poor ſtudents in the univerſity of Cambridge. In 
his jan ſickneſs, when his friends about him bewailed 
the great loſs which they feared was coming upon them 
by his deceaſe, he deſired them“ not to be too much 


concerned for him, for to him to live would be Chriſt, 
and to die would be gain;“ and added, © that God 


hy jig gf fl pg fer ve 


tors in Spain, 


THIS Burton was a citizen of London, who being | 


about his merchandize at Cadiz in Spain, there 
came to his lodging one of the familiars, deſiring to 
take lading to Lade, in the ſhip which Burton had 
freighted ; and this he did, that he might learn where 


His goods were. Preſently after came a ſerjeant who 


apprehended Burton, and carried him away to the in- 


quifitors ; who, though they could charge him with 
nothing ſpoken or written againſt them ſince he came 
to Spain; yet they ſent him to the filthy common pri- 


ſon, where he remained in irons fourteen days among 
thieves. | In which time he ſo inſtructed the poor * 
ſoners in the word of God, that in a ſhort ſpace he had 


preſently removed him, laden with irons, from thence 

to Sevil, and put him into the more cruel priſon in the 
caſtle of Triana, where the inquiſitors proceeded againſt 
him after their accuſtomed cruel manner, by racking, 
&c. Neither could he get leave to write to, or ſpea 


Vith any ot his countrymen. Afterwards they brought | 


in ad This was in Queen Mary's days. 
well reclaimed many of thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtiti- 


„ ous ſouls : Which being known to the inquiſitors, they 


_— EUR 1 
would provide for them.“ He bleſſed God that he had 
finiſhed what he deſigned upon the New Teſtament; 


he ſaid, that he had uſhered this work into the world with 


many, very many prayers, and he hoped, through the 
divine bleſling, that it would prove very beneficial to 
many, and eſpecially to his own people. The declara- 
tion of ſeveral perſons by his dying bed, that he had 
been the inſtrument of their converſion, put him into a 
tranſport of joy. His patience in his laſt ſickneſs was 

very exemplary. He ſaid he had preached patience, 
and written of patience, and that therefore he was bound 
to practiſe patience, His frame in his fickneſs was a 
continued ſeries of prayer, thankſgiving, and chear- 
ful reſignation to the divine will. A little before he 
oured out his laſt breath, he prayed, * Come, Lord 
Jeſus, make a ſhort work of it?! —_ 


him forth with many other godly perſons pon their 
public day of triumph, in his ſambita, painted all over 
with ugly devils tormenting a ſoul in flames of fire, and 
with a barnacle upon his tongue, where he received 

{ſentence of death, and, with the reſt, was carried to the 
place of execution to be burnt : He endured the flames 
with ſo much patience and chearfulneſs of countenance, 
that his porn adverſanes ſaid, That the devil had his 
ſoul before he came to the fire, whereby his ſenſe of 
feeling was taken away.“ They alſo ſequeſtered all his 
goods, which could never be recovered out of their 
hands, though great means were uſed for the ſame. 


There was burnt with him at the fame time another 
Engliſhman ; and not long after two more, called John 
Baker and William Burgate; and about the fame time 
William Burges, maſter of an Englith ſhip, was burat 
there alſo ; and William Hooker, a youth of about ſix- 
teen, was there ſtoned to death for the bold profeſſion 
of his faith, „„ 
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Ali Account of the MARTYRDOM of JOHN CALAS. | 


T a time when the Revolution in France aſto- | 

niſhes all the world ; and when, even in Bri- | 
tain, there are not wanting ſome of the very 
firſt abilities who condemn the meaſures of 


* 


him to go and buy ſome Roquefort cheeſe, as he knerw + 
how to buy it good better than any other perſon in the 

family. She then returned to her gueſt La Vaiſſe, who 
very ſoon after went again to the livery ſtable, to ſee if 


their National Aſſembly in the groſs, and pronounce 
popery to be much more mild than in former ages, it 
wil not be improper to exhibit the modern ſpirit of | In a . 0 ' 
that religion, even in the Gallic church, celebrated for | the cheeſe, and La Vaiſſe alſo coming back about the 


her moderation, as it was ſtrikingly demonſtrated in | ſame time, the family and their gueft fat down to ſup- 


the martyrdom of John Calas, not more than 30 years 
ago. | | 


ſounN CaLAs was a merchant of the city of Thou- 


louſe, where he had been ſettled, and lived in good re- 


pute, and had married an Engliſh woman of French 
Sr, ER 5 

Calas and his wife were proteſtants, and had five ſons, 
whom they educated in the ſame religion; but Lewis, 


one of the ſons, became a Roman catholie, having been 
converted by a maid-ſervant, who had lived in the fa- 


mily above thirty years. The father, however, did 


not expreſs any reſentment or ill-will upon the occaſion, 
but kept the maid in the family, and ſettled an annuity 

: upon the ſon. In October 1761, the family conſiſted 
0 


John Calas and his wife, one woman ſervant, Mark 


Anthony Calas, the eldeſt ſon, and Peter Calas, the ſe- 
cond ſon. 


could not be admitted to practiſe, on account of his be- 


Mark Anthony was bred to the law, but 


ing a proteſtant : hence he grew melancholy, read all 


the books which he could procure relative to ſuicide, 


few minutes after left him, to 
# maid. When that was done, f. 
ſon Anthony, whom ſhe found ſitting alone in the ſhop, 
very penſive: ſhe gave him ſome money, and deſired 


er of a libertine. On which account his fa- 
ther frequently reprehended him, and ſometimes in 
terms of ſeverity, which conſiderably added to the 
gloom that ſeemed to oppreſs him. 
On the 13th of October, 1761, Mr Gober la Vaiſſe, 
a young gentleman about 19 years of age, the ſon of 


Ja Vailſe, a celebrated advocate of Thoulouſe, having 


been ſome time at Bourdeaux, came back to Thoulouſe 
to ſee his father; but finding that he was gone to his 


and, about five o'clock in the evening, he was met by 


John Calas the father, and the eldeft jon Mark Antho- 
ny, who was his friend. Calas, the father, invited him 
to ſupper, as he could not ſet out for his father's that 
night, and La Vaiſle conſented. All three; therefore, 


1 proceeded to Calas's houſe together, and when they 
came thither, finding that Mrs Calas was ftill in her own | 
room, which ſhe had not quitted that day 


La Vaiſſe 


went up to ſee her. After the firſt compliments, he 
told her, he was to ſup with her by her hufband's in- 
Vitation, at which ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction, and a 

ive ſome orders to het 
he went to look for her 


| ſervant, who has been alread 


| but the conflict of her mind being ſuch as could n 


any horſe was come in, that he might ſecure it for tlie 


next morning, _ J N 
In a ſhort time Anthony returned, having bought 


per, in a room up one pair of ſtairs ; the whole com- 

pany, conſiſting of Calas the father and his wife, An- 

thony and Peter Calas the ſons, and La Vaiſſe the gueſt, 

no other peſon being in the houte, except the maid- 

mennoned. ĩᷣͤ EE 

It was now about ſeven o'clock: the ſupper was not 
long; but before it was over, or, according to the 


French expreſſion, © when they came to the deſert,” 
Anthony left the table, and went into the kitchen, 


which was on the ſame floor, as he was accuſtomed 


to do. The maid aſked him if he was cold? He an- 
ſwered; 


Quite the contrary, I burn ;” and then left 
her. In the mean time his friend and family left the 
room they had ſupped in, and went into a bed- chamber; 
the father and La Vaiſſe ſat down together on a ſofa; 
the younger {on Peter in an elbow chair; and the mother 
in another chair; and, without making any inquiry 
after Anthony, continued in converſation together ll 


between nine and ten o'clock, when La Vaiſſe took his 


; t 0 leave, and Peter, who had fallen aſleep, was awakened 
and ſeemed determined to deſtroy himfelt. To this may 85 „FF 


be added, that he led a diſſipated life, was greatly ad- 
dicted to gaming, and did all which could conſtitute 
the chuck 


to attend him with a light. 
On the ground floor of 


Calas's houſe Was a ſhop and 


Aa warehoule ; the latter of which was divided from the 
| ſhop by a pair of folding doors. When Peter Calas and 


La Vaiſſe came down ſtairs into the ſhop, they were 
extremely ſhocked to ſee Anthony hanging in his ſhirt, 
from a bar which he had laid acroſs the top of the two 
folding doors, having half opened them for that purpoſe: 
On diſcovery of this horrid ſpectacle, they ſhrieked out, 
which brought down Calas the father, the mother being 
ſeized with ſuch a terror, as kept her trembling in the 
paſſage above. The unhappy old man ruſhed forward, 


country-houſe, at ſome diſtance from the city, he went | and taking the body in his arms, the bar, to which the 
| to ſeveral places, endeavouring to hire a horſe to carry | Yope that 0 him was faſtened, flipped off from 
him thither. No horſe, however, was to be hired; | the folding-door of the warehoule, and fell down. — 


Having placed the body on the ground, he looſed and 


took off the cord in an agony of grief and anguiſh not 


to be expreſſed, weeping, trembling, and deploring 
himſelf and his child. The two young men, his ſecond 
ſon and La Vaiſſe, who had not had preſence of mind 
enough to attempt taking down the body, were ſtanding 
by, ſtupid with amazement and horror. In the mean 
time the mother; hearing the confuſed cries and com- 
laints of her hutband, and finding no one come to her; 
ound means to get down ſtairs. At the bottom ſhe 
ſaw La Vaiſſe, and haſtily demanded what was the mat- 
ter. This queſtion rouzed Calas in a moment, and in- 
Read of aniwering her, he urged her to go again up 
ſtairs, to which, with much reluQance, ſhe coniented ; 
ot be 
long 
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long borne, ſhe ſent down the maid to know what was 
the matter. When the maid diſcovered what had hap- 
pened, ſhe continued below, either becauſe the feared 
to carry an account of it to her miſtreſs, or becauſe the 
buſied herſelf in doing ſome good office to her maſter, 


Who was ſtill embracing the body of his ſon, and bath- 


ing it in his tears. The mother, therefore, being thus 
left alone, went down, and mixed in the ſcene, that has 
been already deſcribed, with ſuch emotions as it muſt 


naturally produce. In the mean timè Peter had been ſent 


for La Moire, a ſurgeon in the neighbourhood. La 
Moire was not at home, but his apprentice, Mr Grofle, 


came inſtantly, Upon examination, he found the bod 


quite dead; and upon taking off the neckcloth, whic 

was of black taffata, he ſaw the mark af the cord, and 
immediately pronounced that the deceaſed had been 
ſtrangled. This particular had not been told, for the 
poor old man, when Peter was going for La Moire, 


cried out, © Save at leaſt the honour of my family; do 


not go and ſpread a report that your brother has made 


away with himſelf.” 55 
hy this time a croud of people were gathered about 
the houfe, and one Caſing, with another friend or two 
of the family, were come in. Some of thoſe who were 


in the ſtreet and heard the cries and exclamations ot the 
father, the mother, the brother, and his friend, before 


they knew what was the matter; and having by ſome 


means heard that Anthony Calas was {| con are dead, and 
that the ſurgeon, who had examined the body, declared 


they preſently ſuppoſed that the young man was about 


to change his religion, and had been put to death for 


that reaſon. The cries they had heard they fanciea 


were thoſe of the deceaſed, while he was reſiſting the 
violence that was offered him. The tumult in the ſtreet 
increaſed every moment; ſome ſaid that Anthony Calas 
was to have abjured the next day; others, that proteſ- 
tants are bound by their religion to ftrangle or cut the 
throats of their children when they are inclined to be- 
come catholics. Others, who had found out that La 


Vaiſſe was in the houſe when the accident happened, 
very confidently affirmed, that the proteſtants, at their 


laſt aſſembly, appointed a perſon to be their common 
executioner upon theſe occaſions, and that La Vaiſſe 
was the man, who, in conſequence of the office to | 


which he had been appointed, had come to Calas's houſe 


to hang his ſon. 9 2 1 
The poor father, therefore, who was overwhelmed 


s to ſend for the officers of nee to prevent his 
being torn to pieces by the multitude, who ſuppoſed 


with 2 for the loſs of his child, was adviſed by his 


| that he had murdered his ſon. This was accordingly 


done: a meſſenger was diſpatched to the capitoul, one 
David, the firſt magiſtrate of the place; and another to 
an inferior officer, called an aſſeſſor. The capitoul was 


CASE. N 
had come to perform the office of executioner; a 
that he had received aſſiſtance from the father and 
brother. Es 

In conſequence of theſe notions the capitoul ordered 
the body of the deceaſed to be carried to the town-houſe, 


a dark dungeon; and the mother, La Vaiſſe, the maid, 
and. Caſing, were impriſoned in one that admitted the 
| light, The next day, what 1s called the verbal proceſs 

was taken at the town houſe, inſtead of the fpot where 
the body was found, as the law directs, and was dated 
at Calas s houſe to conceal the irregularity. This ver- 
bal proceſs is ſomewhat like the coroner's inqueſt in 
. witneſſes are examined, and the magiſtrate 

makes his report, which is the ſame there as the verdict 
of the coroner's jury in England. The witneſſes exa- 
mined by the capitoul, were the phyſician and ſurgeon, 
who proved Anthony Calas to have been ftrangled.' 
The ſurgeon having being ordered to examine the ſto- 


death. 


the capitoul had recourle to a monitory, or general in- 

ormation, in which the crime was taken for granted, 
and all perſons were required to give ſuch teftimony a- 
gainſt it as they were able, particularizing the points to 
which they were to ſpeak. This recites, that La Vaiſſe 


be hanged. for e their religion: it recites alſo, 
that when the proteſtants thus hang their children, they 
compel them to kneel, and one of the interrogatories 


before his father when he ſtrangled him: it recites wy 


evidence of his catholiciſm. 


publiſhed by the 88 magiltrate of a conſiderable 
city, the church o 
atteſtation of its abhorrence of opinions ſo abominable 


ſuſpected of ſuch opinions by perſons: whole rank and 
oftice required them to have more knowledge and better 
judgment, _ 2 | 
got a notion, that Anthony Calas was the next day to 
| have entered into the fraternity of the White Penitents. 
| The capitoul immediately adopted this opinion alſo, 


body to be buried in the middle of St Stephen's church, 


White Penitents, aſſiſting in the funeral proceſſion. 
A few days aſter the interment of the deceafed, the 


| White Penitents performed a folemn ſervice for him in 
their chapel: the church was hung with white, and a 


already ſet out, having been alarmed by the rumour of | tomb was raiſed in the middle of it, on the top of which 


a murder before the meſſenger {ent from Calas's got to 


his houſe. He entered Calas's houſe with forty ſoldiers, 


took the father, Peter the ſon, the mother, La Vaiſſe, 

and the maid, all into cuſtody, and ſet a guard over them. 

He lent for M. de la Tour, a phyſician, and M. la Mar- 
ue and Perronet, ſurgeons, who examined the bod 


1 CI : lor marks of violence, but found none except the mark 


of the ligature on the neck: they found alſo the hair of 
the deceaſed done up in the uſual manner, 88 7 


ſmooth, and without the leaſt diſorder: his clothes were 


- alſo regularly folded up, and laid upon the counter, nor 


was his ſhirt either torn or unbuttoned, | 
Notwithſtanding theſe appearancesthe capitonlthought 


telling him he had a ſon to be hanged; that La Vaiſſe 


was placed a human ſkeleton, holding in . a 
paper, on which was written, Abjuraiion of H 

and in the other a palm, the emblem of martyrdom. _ 
the ſame kind for him; and it is ealy to imagine how 


ſtrange folly of their magiſtrates and prieſts. 


lenting ſeverity ; and though the grief and diſtraction 
of the family, when he firſt came to the houſe, were 
atone ſufficient to have convinced any reaſonable being 
that they were not the authors of the event which the 


ty in his monitory without proof, and no proof coming 


cher, brother, friend, a ſervant, to the torture, . 
N 5 them 


with the dlothes. The father and ſon were thrown into 


mach of the deceaſed, depoſed alſo that the food which 
was found there had been taken four hours before his 


As no proof of the ſuppoſed fact could be procured, 


| was commiſſioned by the proteſtants to be their execu- 
he had been ſtrangled, they took it into their heads he | tioner in ordinary, when any of their children were to 
had been murdered; and as the family were proteſtants 
| was, whether any perſon had ſeen Anthony Calas kneel 
wiſe, that Anthony died a Roman catholic, and requirth 4 
Theſe ridiculous opinions being thus adopted and 
Geneva thought itſelf obliged to ſend 
and abſurd, and of its aſtoniſhment that they ſhould be | 


But before this monitory was publiſhed, the mob had 


without the leaſt examination, and ordered Anthony's 


which was accordingly done, forty prieſts, and all the 


ereſy,” 
The next day the Francifcans performed a ſervice of 
much the minds of the people were inflamed by this 


The capitoul continued the proſecution with unre- 


| deplored, yet having publicly atteſted that they were ull⸗ | 
roper to agree with the opinion of the mob, and took . 
it into his head that old Calas had ſent for La Vaiſſe, 


in, he thought fit to condemn the unhappy father, mo- 


| CAL, 7 
them all into irons on the 18th of November. Caſing 
was enlarged upon proof that he was not in Calas's 
houſe till after Anthony. was dead. 


From theſe dreadful proceedings the ſufferers appeal- 


ed to the parliament, which immediately took cogni- 
zance of the affair, and annulled the ſentence of the capi- 
toul as irregular; but they continued the proſecution. 
When the trial came on, the hangman, who had been 
taken to Calas's houſe, and ſhewn the folding doors and 
the bar, depoſed, that it was impoſible Anthony ſhould 
| hang himſelf as was pretended. Another witneſs ſwore, 
that he looked through the key-hole of Calas's door inte 
a room, where he ſaw men running haſtily to and fro. 
A third ſwore, that his wife had told him, a woman na- 
med Maundril had told her, that a certain woman un- 
known had declared, ſhe heard the cries of Anthony 
Calas at the farther end of the city. N 


were of opinion, that the priſoners were guilty, and 
therefore ordered them to be tried by the criminal court 
of Thoulouſe. _ 1 Voͤ 
Among thoſe who preſided at the trial was one La 
Borde, who had zealouſly eſpouſed the popular preju- 


the priſoners were either all innocent or all guilty, he 
voted that the father ſhould firſt ſuffer the torture, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, to diſcover his accomplices, 
and be then broken alive upon the wheel; to receive 
the laſt ſtroke when he had laid two hours, and then 


currence of ſix others; three were for the torture alone; 


certain upon the ſpot whether Anthony could hang 
himſelf or not; and one voted to quit the priſoner. 


wheel, and probably condemned the father by way of 
experiment, whether he was guilty or not, hoping he 
Vould, in the agony, confeſs the crime, and accuſe the 


It is, however, certain, that if they had evidence againſt 
the father that would have juſtified the ſentence they 
pronounced againſt him, that very evidence would 


: all in the houſe together when Anthony died. All con- 
curred in declaring he hanged himſelf, that the perſons 
1 a ccuſed could have had no motive to do ſuch an act, 
4 nor could they have hanged him by violence, with- 


out the knowledge of the reſt. 


demned to this dreadful puniſhment alone. He fuffer- 
ed the torture with great conſtancy, and was led to 
execution in a frame of mind which excited the admi- 
ration of all that ſaw him 555 
Two Dominicans (father Bourges 
ues) who attended him in his laſt moments, wiſhed 
their latter end might be like his; and declared, 
that they thought him not only wholly innocent of the 


true chriſtian patience, fortitude, and charity. 
One ſingle ſhriek, and that not very violent, eſcaped 
him when he feceived the firſt ſtroke; after that he ut- 
tered no complaint. Being at length placed on the 
wheel, to wait for the moment which was to end his 
life and his miſery together, he expreſſed himſelf with 
an humble hope of an happy immortality, and a com- 
=_ 5 regard for the judges who had condemned 

im. When he ſaw the executioner prepared to give 
him the laſt ſtroke, he made a freſh declaration of his 
innocence to father Bourges; but while the words were 
yet in his mouth, the capitoul, the author of this ca- 
taſtrophe, and who came upon the ſcaffold merely to 


Upon this evidence the majority of the parliament _ 


dices; and though it was manifelt ro demonſtration that 


to be burnt to aſhes. In this opinieh he had the con- 


two were of opinion that they ſhould endeavour to al- | 


After long debates the majority was for the torture and 


Poor Calas, however, an old man of 68, was con- 


and father Colda- 


crime laid to his charge, but an exemplary inſtance of 
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other priſoners, whoſe fate, therefore, they ſuſpended. | i 


have juſtified the fame ſentence againſt the reſt ; and | 
that they could not juſtly condemn him, for they were | 


—— 


porting this memorable cauſe. 


CAL 25 
and death, ran up to him, and bawled out, © Wretch; 
there are the faggots which are to reduce your body ts 
aſhes ; ſpeak the truth.“ Mr Calas made no reply, 
but turned his head a little aſide, and that moment 
the executioner did his office. EE 
Donat Calas, a boy of fifteen years of age, and the 
youngeſt ſon of the unfortunate victim, was apprentice 
to a merchant at Niſmes, when he heard of the dread- 
ful puniſhmentby which ſeven, unfortunately prejudiced - 
judges of Thoulouſe, had put his worthy father to death. 
Ihe popular outcry againſt this family was ſo violent 
in Languedoc, that every body expected to ſee the chil- 
dren of Galas broke upon the wheel, and the mother 
burnt alive; Even the attorney-general expected it, 
So weak, it is ſaid, had been the defence made by this 
innocent family, oppreſſed by misfortunes, and terrified - 
at the fight of lighted piles, wheels, and racks.  _ 
Young Donat Calas was made to dread ſharing the | 
fate of the reſt of his family, and was adviſed to xe Se 
Switzerland: he went and found a gentleman, who, at 


and brothers; TD en VP 8 
Soon after, one of the brothers, who was only baniſh= 
ed, likewiſe threw himſelf into the arms of the ſame 
zerſon; who, for more than a month, took every poſi- 


himſelf obliged, in conſcience, to employ his friends, 
his purſe, his pen, and his credit; to repair the fatal miſ- 
take of the ſeven judges of Thoulouſe, and to have the 


Meſſrs de Grofne and Bacquancourt acquired by re- 
Fifty maſters of the 
Court of Requeſts unanimouſly declared the whole fa- 

benevolent juſtice of his majeſty; The Duke de Choi- 
eul, who never let flip an opportunity of ſignalizing 
the greatneſs of his character, not only aſſiſted this un- 


+ 
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gratuity of 36,000 livres from the king. 
On the gth of March, 1765, the arret was ſigned, - 
which juſtified the family of Calas, and changed their 
fate. 'The gth of March, 1762, was the very day on 
which the innocent and virtuous father of that family 
had been executed. All Paris ran in crouds to ſee them 
come out of priton; and clapped their hands for joy 
while the tears ftreamed from their eyes. 
its circumſtances... 


Thus we have traced; through all 


one of the molt fingular affairs that ever the annals of 


of bigotry produced; and la- 


ſuperſtition, or the axes 
| innocent man fell a facrifice 


ment, that a wotthy an 


to that narrownels; which a popiſh education beftows, 


and which ſettled prejudices always convert to cruelty. 
Hence we may perceive; to what a depraved ſtate the 
human mind may be reduced, when left to the guidance 
of the paſſions, or ſuffered to be the ſlave of enthuſiatm. 
A ſeq, which would propagate its doQrines in blood, 
cannot be the favourer of truth: that perſuaſion alone 
can merit the ſacred nanie of religion, which withes to 
reform mankind. COW ĩð Ropes; 84 
Goſpel purity will equally ſhun ſuperftition and cruel- 
ty, as the mildneſs of Chritt's tenets teachęs only to 
comfort in this world, and procure ſalvation in the next, 
To perfecute for being of a different opinion, is as ab- 
ſurd as to perſecute for having a different countenance: 


if we honour God, keep ſacred the pure doctrines of. 


Ghriſt, put a full confidence in the promiſes contained 
in the holy ſcriptutes, and obey the political laws of the 
ſtate in which we reſide, we have an undoubted right to 
protection inſtead of boite, and to ſerve heaven, as 


© gratify his deſire of being a witneſs of his puniſhment | 


our conſciences, regu 1 8 by the goſpel rules, may direct. 
| NL | 
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firſt could only pity and relieve him, without daring to 
judge of the rigour exerciſed againſt the father, mother, 


le precaution to be affured of the innocence of the fa- 
mily; But when he was once convinced, he thought © 


proceedings reviſed by the king's council; This reviſion 
| laſted three years, and it is well known what honour 


mily of Calas innocent, and recommended them to the 


Te 


fortunate family with money, but obtained for thema 
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territory of Soiſſons, fifty-eight miles N. E. of Paris. 
His parents were Gerhard Calvin and Jane Francke, 
who enjoyed a decent fortune, and beſtowed on him a 
liberal education. They intended him for the ſervice of 
the church, and ſent him from the grammar-ſchool to 


en 1 


The LIFE of JONH CALVIN, e Evangelic Reformer. 


HIS eminent reformer was born, on the rendllWe} ot his age, with a reſolution to make divinity his prin- 
July, 1509, at Noyon, a city of France, in the 


cipal ſtudy. Soon after he came back to Paris, he wrote 


quainted with all thoſe who profefſed the reformed reli- 


CAL: 


a commentary upon Seneca's treatiſe De Clementia.— 
After reſiding a few months at Paris, Calvin became ac- 


gion; and particularly with Stephen Forgeus, an emi- 


nent merchant, who afterwards ſealed the truth with 
his blood. Francis I. was equally deſtrous with the pope 
to abohſh the pragmatic ſanction made by Charles VII. 
compoſed of the degrees and canons of the council of 
Bale, which reſtored the antient freedom of elections, 
and ſuppreſſed the abufes introduced by the conrt of 
Rome. Accordingly, the king abolifhed that ordi- 
| nance; and the pope conſented that his majeſty ſhould. 
nominate to the biſhoprics and abbies of bis own do- 
minions. The pope failed in his obſervance of theſe 
promiſes; and it was about this time, that Calvin em- 
braced the doctrine of Oecolampadius, and began pub- 
where he ſtudied logic and divinity. * lickly to teach it. FF 5 
As Calvin was deſigned for the church, his father] Calvin was eſteemed in the French congregations, 
early obtained for him a benefice in the cathedral of | as one of the moſt able and beſt qualified men to teach 
Noyon. Thoſe who report that Calvin was a canon | and defend the doctrine of the Reformation: which had 
there, are miſtaken : The benefice was not a canonicate, | been introduced into that kingdom. Nicholas Copus 
but a chapel called de la Geſine, to which he was pre- was then rector of the ave of Paris, who had 4 
ferred on the twenty-firſt of May, 1521. He was pre- | ſpeech to make on the firſt of November, 1 323 in 
ſented to the cure of Marteville on the 27th of Sep- which he was aſſiſted by Calvin, who inferted into it 
tember, 1527; which, on the on of July, 1529, he ex- | ſuch aſſertions concerning religion, as the divines of 
changed for the cure of Pont I Eveque, a village near | Paris thought contrary to the Raith and chriſtian piety. 
Noyon where his father was born. But we muft ob- | It fo much diſpleaſed the parliament, as well as the Sor- 


ſerve, that Calvin was never in prieſt's orders; nor any | bonne, that it occaſioned the beginning of a perſecu- 
_ farther an eccleſiaſtic than by ſimple tonſure. 5 


Calvin was engaged by Robert Olivetan to ſtudy re- 
ligion in its ſource, which made him reſolve to renounce 
all ſuperſtitions ; eſpecially as his father had altered his 
mind, and rather wr to make him an advocate than 

a divine. Olivetan was his kinſman, and intended to 
bring him over to the doctrine of the Reformers: 80 
that after Calvin had finiſhed his humanity ſtudies at 
Paris, he was ſent to Orleans, where he ſtudied the 
Civil law under the direction of Peter d' FP Etoile, who 

was preſident in the parliament of Paris, and called in 

Latin Petrus Stella. From thence he was ſent to Bour- family of Navarre protected Calvin, and were eminent 

ges, to perfect himſelf in that ſtudy under Andrew Al- in promoting the work of the Reformation. — See the LI n 

ciat, a Milaneſe, and a great civilian, who was invited | of JOAN, £yeen of Navarre. ...d ĩÄ 
from Milan by Francis I. to promote the knowledge of | When Calvin retired to Xaintonge, he got the 
the civil law in the univerſity of Bourges, where the | friendſhip of Lewis du Tillet, canon of Angouleſme, at 
fame of his abilities drew from all parts a great number | whoſe requeft he compoſed fome ſhort Chriſtian ex- 
bol ſtudents. He mixed a great deal of literature with | hortarions, which were read as homilies in ſome pa- 
the explication of the laws, and happily baniſhed that | riſhes, to accuſtom the people gradually to ſearch after 
barbarous language, which had till then prevailed in | the truth. He went from Augouletme to Poitiers, 
the lectures and writings of the civilians. For this he | where he got new diſciples, to whom he adminiſtered 
is highly extolled by Thuanus; and he afterwards the facrament in caves and grottoes. He paid Stapu- 
wrote a lively deſcription of the abuſes of a monaſtic | lenſis a viſit at Nerac in Gafcony, and returned to Paris 

EEE ot . „„ . I in 1534, at the time that Rouffel and Coraldus were 
Calvin made great progreſs in the civil law; and pur- | baniſhed that city, and orders were iſſued for appre- 

ſued his private ſtudies in the holy Scriptures with equal | hending the Reformers. Servetus was then at Paris, | 
ſucceſs. He was incited to the latter by Melchior Wol- | where he diſperſed his books againſt the Trinity; in 
mar, who was profeſſor of Greek at Bourges, and ſe- which he was oppoſed by Calvin, who agreed to en- 
cretly a Lutheran. Wolmar made Calvin a maſter of | gage in a diſpute with him; but Servetus would not ap- 
the Greek language; and Calvin afterwards dedicated to | pear at the appointed conference. | 
him his comment upon the ſecond epiſtle to the Corm- 
thians; as he had done that upon the Theſſalonians to 
his Latin maſter Corderius. 7 | 

| While Calvin was ſtudying the civil law at Bourges, 
he preached feveral ſermons in a neighbouring town 
called Liveria: But his father died in 1532; on which 
account he returned to Paris, in the twenty-third year 


the college of La Marche in Paris, where he was in- 
ſtructed in the grounds of literature by Maturinus Cor- 
derius, who was one of the beft grammarians and 
ſchoolmaſters that could be delired ; for he underſtood 
the Latin tongue very well, was a man of worth, and | 
_ diligently applied himſelf to his function; being as 
careful to form his ſcholars to wiſdom, as to good La- 
tin. Calvin afterwards dedicated to him his commen- 
tary upon the firſt epiſtle to the Theffalonians. He was 
removed from his tuition, and placed under the care of 
Hiſpanus, a Spaniſh mafter, in Montague college, 


ed the rector, who fled out of the kingdom to Baſil. — 
They alſo ſent to apprehend Calvin in the college of 
Forteret ; but he eſcaped out at the window by the 
help of the fheets, and they ſeized his papers, among 
| which there were letters found that difcovered ſeveral 
of his correfpondents. _ VV 
The queen of Navarre appeaſed this firſt ſtorm; and 
Calvin had the honour of a conference with her majeſty, 
who delivered the learned Faber Stapulenſis out of the 
hands of the inquiſitors, and ſent him to Nerac. The 


ſed of having ſhewn too much indulgence to the Refor- 
mers: But Mezerai has refuted this accuſation. Davila ® 
laid the charge in thefe words: The belief of Calvin 
| began-to ipread in the reign of this king, whether he 

allowed it, or took no notice of it.” The French hiſtc- 


''rian convicts this Italian of forgetfulneſs or partiality: 
| 9 What! 


| tion againſt the Proteſtants. The parliament ſummon- 


Francis I. brother to the queen of Navarre, was accu- 


1 


| CAL 4 
© What! ſays he, to make fix or ſeven ſevere edicts to 
Rifle it, to convoke the clergy ſeveral times, to aſſemble 
a provincial council, to be continually ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to all the princes in Chriſtendom to have a gene- 


. ral one called ; to burn heretics by dozens, to ſend them 


to the gallies by hundreds, and to baniſh them by thou- 


fands : Can this be ſaid to allow, or take no notice of it? 
Are theſe bare reſolutions, or real performances! Ano- 


ther French writer ſays, that this king burnt a great 
many Lutherans ; an ſpared none that he could diſco- 
ver: Yet he took Geneva under his protection; which 
was the metropolis of the reformed, and their mother 
church. This is one of the moſt common ſcenes of the 


craft or cunning of the world. Sovereign princes, in all | 


ages, have played thus with religion; and they play this 
game {till ; for they perſecute at home, a religion which 
they ſupport abroad. You muſt not infer from hence, 
that they have no religion: For the inference would be 


falſe; they are often religious even to bigotry. What 


then can be the reaſon of this? They have a greater re- 


gad for the temporal intereſt of their dominions, than 
* r the kingdom of Jefus Chriſt, I do not, (ſays 


5 Bayle) except the pope himſelf. Nor indeed need he. 
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4 ES tution,” which he 


Calvin, and Lewis du Tillet. n : 
particular friendſhip with Grynzas and 8 
reedy 0 
_ praiſe; yet was obliged to publiſh his“ Chriſtian Inſti- 
3 Jecicated to Francis I. This work 
contributed greatly to his reputation; and his dedica- 


This perſecution made Calvin reſolve to quit France 
as ſoon as he had publiſhed a treatiſe at Orleans con- 


cerning the Pſychopannychia, againſt thoſe who be- 
heve the ſoul ſleeps, after leaving the body, to the day 
of judgment. He choſe Baſil for the Boy of his re- 
treat, where he was accompanied by his 


whom he ſtudied Hebrew. He was not 


tory epiſtle is one of thoſe prefatory pieces ſo much 


| admired like Caſaubon's preface to Polybius, and the 
dedication of Thuanus. It was dated from Baſil, the 


firſt of Auguſt, 1536; and the whole was intended as 


the ſpecimen of vey large work. For Francis I. by | 


his cruel executions, had greatly diſguſted the German 
princes, who had efpouſed the goſpel, and whole friend- 


thip he courted}; therefore, he contrived this only cun- 
ning expedient to declare to them, that he had only pro- 

ceeded againſt Anabaptiſts who ſet up their enthuſiaſm 
againſt the word of God, and contemned all magiſtracy. 


© Calvin was not able to bear this reflection caſt upon 


| - the true religion, and took occaſion to print that book; 
in my opinion (ſays Beza,) an incomparable one. — 
The author afterwards retouched his“ Chriſtian Inſti- 


tution,” and rendered it ſo excellent in Latin, that it 
was admired even by Scaliger. The work was divided 


into four books, and contained eighty chapters. It 


was firſt printed at Baſil in 1535 ; but the preface was 
dated from thence the firſt of Auguſt, 15 36, and it 
was afterwards tranſlated into almoſt all the European 
N 8 e 


When Calvin had publiſhed this book, he made a 


journey into Italy, to wait on the ducheſs of Ferrara, 


the daughter of Lewis XII. She was a princeſs of ex- 


* 


But the duke of Ferrara would not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue long with his ducheſs; and he returned into 
France, to ſettle his affairs in that kingdom, from whence 
he prepared to ſet out for Straſburgh, or Baſil, accom- 
"hr Ig by Anthony Calvin, the only brother he had 


Iving. 


The war had left no other paſſage, but through the 


duke of Savoy's dominions, which obliged them to take 
that courſe. This ſeemed a particular direction of pro- 
vidence, that deſigned him for Geneva, where he was 


1 CAL 

there, as it were, by an order from above. Farel was 
a Frenchman, and a Reformer, who, like Calvin, fled 
from his native country to avoid the perſecution of the 
papiſts. He received the hand of fellowſhip from Zu- 
inglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Capito, among 


whom he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for 


the Reformation. He diſputed againſt popery in Ge- 
neva, from whence he was obliged to retire by the vio- 
lence of the great vicar and other eccleſiaſtics: But he 
was recalled there, in 15 34, by the inhabitants, who 
had renounced the Romith church; and he was the 
principal inſtrument of the entire ſuppreſſion of popery, 
which happened in that city the next year. Oe 
Farel was a man of a truly heroic fpirit, and uſed a 
great many arguments to prevail with Galvin to ſtay and 
aſſiſt him in Geneva, rather than to proceed any farther. 
Calvin was unwilling to continue there, till Farel ſaid to 
him, Behold I declare to you, in the name of Almigh- 
ty God, that unleſs you will here become fellow-la- 
bourer in the work of the Lord, his curfe will be upon 
you, for ſeeking yourſelf rather that Chriſt.” Peter Viret 


| ſeconded Farel, and Calvin then ſubmitted to the jud 


ment of the preſbytery and magiſtrates; by whoſe ſat 
frages, together with the conſent of the people, he was 
choſen preacher, and divinity profeſſor. He complied 
with the latter, and would have declined the former; but 
he was obliged to undertake both functions. Calvin 


afterwards called Farel his © fellow labourer, to whom 
rother Anthony 


e ſoon contracted a 


the Genevele owed even themſelves; but he was the fa- 
ther of their liberty, and the founder of their church.“ 
This year was remarkable for a ſtricter league between 
Bern and Geneva; as alſo for the eſtabliſhment of the 
oſpel at Lauſanne, where a free diſputation was held 
barren the Papiſts and Proteſtants, at which Calvin 
/ T TT LT TG RRC. 
In 1537, Calvin ſucceſsfully oppoſed the Anabaptiſts 
in a public conference, and confuted Peter Caroli, who 
had accuſed him and his brethren, of holding particular 
opinions concerning the Trinity. He alſo wrote two 
letters into France, to confirm the Proteſtants in their 


faith: One of them directed to Nicholas Cheminus, 


was an exhortation to avoid idolatry; and the other 


| was to Gerard Rouſlel, lately made biſhop of Oleron, 


againſt the popiſh prieſthood. He made all the people 
ſolemnly ſwear to a form of faith, and abjure popery. 


He alſo drew up a catechiſm, which he cauſed to be 


taught in Geneva; and he endeavoured to recon- 


cile the principal families which had been divided into 


| was held at Zurick. 
emplary piety, and a favourer of the Reformation.— 
Calvin met with a very gracious reception from her: 


ſeveral factions. %%% ̃ͤuU'̃l ore 0 
This reformation of doctrines had not removed that 
corruption of manners which had prevailed in Geneva; 
nor that faQtious ſpirit which had fo much divided the 
PHScpe families. Therefore Calvin, afſiſted by his col- 
eagues Farel and Caroldus, declared, that as all their re- 


| monſtrances had proved ineffectual, they could not cele · 


brate the holy ſacrament while thoſe diſorders continu- 
ed. They alſo agreed, that they would no longer ſub- 


mit to the conſtitutions that the fynod of Bern had 


made; and they deſired to be heard in the ſynod which 
The church of Geneva made life of leavened bread in 
the communion: They had removed the baptiſmal fonts 
out of the churches; and aboliſhed all feſtivals except 
Sundays. But the churches of the canton of Bern diſ- 
approved of theſe three things; and by an act made in 
the ſynod of Lauſanne, required that the uſe of unlea- 


| vened bread, the baptiſmal fonts, and the feſtivals ſhould 


be re-eſtabliſhed in Geneva. Theſe were the regula- 


tions with which Calvin refuſed to comply. It was thy 
manner of thoſe times, ſays Hooker, that every particu? 
lar church did that within itfelf, which fome few of 


ras | their own thought good, by whom the reſt were all 
kindly entertained by William Farel, who detained him | d 


ireted, Such number of churches then doing | 


thoug 
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5 8 
though free within themſelves, yet ſmall, common con- 
ference before-hand _— have eaſed them of much 
after-trouble. But it bred a greater inconvenience; be- 
cauſe every later endeavouredto be certain degrees more 
removed from conformity with the church of Rome, 
than the reſt had been: Whereupon grew marvellous 
great diſſimilitudes; and by reaſon thereof jealouſies, 
heart-burnings, jars, and diſcords among them; which 
notwithſtanding might have been eafily prevented, if 
the orders that each church did think fit and conveni- 
ent for itſelf had not been ſo peremptorily eſtabliſhed 
under that high commanding form which tendered 


them to the people, as things everlaſtingly required by 


the law of that Lord of Lords, againſt whoſe ſtatutes 
there is no exception to be taken. For by this mean 


it came to paſs, that one church could not but accuſe 


and condemn another of diſobedience to the will of 


Chriſt, in thoſe things were manifeſt difference was be- 
tweenthem: Whereas the fame orders allowed, but eſtab- 


| liſhed in a more wary and ſuſpenſe manner, as being to 
ſtand in force till God ſhould give the opportunity of ſome 
general conference, what might be beſt for them after- 


Wards to do; this had both prevented all occaſion of 


juſt diſlike which others might take, and reſerved a 


greater liberty, unto the authors themſelves of entering 
into a farther conſultation afterwards; which, though 


never ſo neceſſary, they could not- eaſily now admit, 


without ſome fear of derogation from their credit: and 


therefore that which once they had done, they became 
forever after reſolute to maintain. Calvin, therefore, 
and the other two his aſſociates, ſtiffly refuſing to ad- 


RE RAE Gr. 
would have been eſtabliſhed, not only in Italy and 
Spain, but in all chriſtian countries, which would have 
ſmothered and extinguiſhed forever thoſe lights which 


then began to ſparkle. Lutheraniſm gained ſuch 
ftrength and ſtability, that it prevented the tyranny of 
an inquiſition in Germany, and the Reformation of 
Calvin ſecured the liberty of other countries. 6 
Peter Caſtellan, great almoner of France under Francis 
. was ſo ſcandalized at the corruptions which he ob- 
ſerved in the court of Rome, that he could not think, 
or ſpeak, of them without indignation. He puſhed the 
matter ſo far, that he believed religion was but a mere 
farce at Rome, which they made uſe of to deceive the 
world, to preſerve dominion. Calvin has not faid much 
more of it; Calvin, ſays Bayle, who has been ſo much 
inſulted, and 16 alten called an egregious calumniator, 
tor having made ule of theſe. words regarding the popes 
and cardinals: © The firſt article of their ſacred theology 
is, that there is no God: The ſecond, that all that is 


written, and preached, of Jeſus Chriſt, is but falſehood 


and idle talk: The third, that all that is contained in 
{ſcripture concerning eternal life, and the reſurrection 

of the body, are fables.” Caſteflan ſaid much the ſame; 
for when he was deſcribing the wanton luſts, avarice, 
and rapaciouſneſs, of the Roman pontiffs; their con- 
tempt of religion; the pride, luxury, and lazineſs of the 
cardinals, their riotous feaſtings, and other vices, which 
he had obſerved in the court of Rome, while he was 
there with the biſhop of Auxerre the French ambaſſa- 
dor, he would be moved with ſo much indignation, 


that not only the colour in his face; but the very motions 
and geſtures of his body would be changed: Inſomuch, 
that he would often ſay, he was fully perſuaded that the 
popes themſelves, the ſupreme heads of religion, con- 
taminated with fo many vices of their own and thoſe 
about them, did not fincerely, and from their hearts, 
A er ar 8 
Luther, Bucer, Calvin, and other bright ſtars which 
ſhone in the reformed churches, were to enlighten this 
gloom. The divines of Straſburgh deſired Calvin to 
afhſt at the diet the emperor had called at Worms and 
Ratiſbon in 1541, to ſee if it was poſſible to reconcile 
the differences in religion, He appeared there with 
Bucer, and conferred with Melancthon, who called him 
his divine. The time was now come for eſtabliſhing 
the church at Geneva, by recalling Calvin. The Syn- 
dies who had promoted the degree of baniſhment were 
dead or baniſhed; and the people were not before 16 
willing to be rid of their learned paſtor, as now impor- 
to his ſervants what he hath once promited.” itunate to obtain him agaia from them who had given 
Calvin had no maintenance from the city, and lived | him entertainment, and were unwilling to part with him, 
at his own expence. He went to Baſil, and from | if irreſiſtible ſolicitations had not been uſed. 
_ thence to Straſburgh, where Bucer and Capito gave him One of the town miniſters, who ſaw in what man- 
every mark of their eſteem. He was alſo careſſed by | ner the people were incline] tor the recalling of Calvin, 
Hedio, and other learned men, who procured him | gave him notice of their affect ion in this fort. * The 
permiſſion from the magiſtrates to ſet up a French | ſenate of two hundred being aſſembled, they all deſired 
church, of which he became the paſtor, and had a com- | Calvin. The next day a general convocation; they alt | 
petent maintenance allowed him there. He was allo | cry, we wilt have Calvin, that- good and learned man; 
made profeſſor of divinity, which fruſtrated the ex- | the miniſter of Chriſt,” When Calvin underſtood this, 
pectation of the ſee of Rome; as Calvin ſettled in a | he praiſed God, and judged it was the call of heaven. -- 
new place, and a new church was erected, for the for- He laid, It it marvellous in our eyes; for the done which the 
5 _ | builders refuſed, was made the head of the corner, In his 
abſence, he had perfuaded them, with whom he was able 
to prevail, that though he more approved of common 
bread to be uſed in the euchariſt ; yet they ſhould ra- 
ther accept the other, than cauſe any trouble in the 
| caurch apcut it. 5 ; 
The people ſaw that the name of Calvin increaſed 
every day greater abroad; and that, with his fame, 
their infamy was ſpread, who had ejected him with 
ſuch raſhnels and folly. *© Beſides, it was not unlikely, 
(fays Hooker) but that his credit in the world might 
many ways ſtand the poor town in great ſtead: As 
| | the 


miniſter the holy communion to ſuch who would not 

_ quietly, without contradiction and murmur, ſubmit 

| themſelves unto the orders which their ſolemn oath had 

bound them to obey, were, in that quarrel, banithed the 

TO, OR EEO go 

„„ The Syndics of Geneva ſummoned the people in 

1538ů; and Calvin, Farel, and Courant, preſented them- 
ſelves before the counſel, offering to make good their 
- confeſſion of faith. The Syndics favoured the diſcon- 
tented party, and were catholics in their hearts. The 
council, under pretence of prelerving the liberties and 
privileges of the city; and becauſe Calvin and his friends 
 wonld not conform to the cuſtom of Bern in celebrating 
the communion, made an order to enjoin thoſe three 

members to leave the city in three days. When this | 
- decree was brought to Calvin, he ſaid, Truly, if I had 
ſerved men, I ſhould have had an ill reward: but it is 
well that I have ſerved him, who doth always perform 
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mer ſubverted. E = 
While Calvin was abſent from Geneva, cardinal Sa- 
dolet wrote an eloquent letter to the inhabitants of that 
city, to exhort them to return into the boſom of the 
Romiſh church. Calvin aniwered that letter in 1539; 
in which he manifeſted his affection for the church of 
Geneva, and diſappointed the views which the biſhop 
of Carpentras had entertained in his fine artful letter 
to that fiate. e ee 
Zo far would the pope and the eccleſiaſtics have been 
from abandoning their beloved intereſts, founded upon 
ignorance and fuperſtigion, that a bloody inquiſition 
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FF (tfays Hooker) I ſee not how the wiſeſt, at that time 
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1 Profeſſors of it, but the very magiſtrates and trading ci- 


G Al. 


been the beſt ſtake in their hedge. But whatever ſe- 
cret reſpects were likely to move them, for contenting 
of their minds, Calvin returned, as it had been another 
Tully, to his own home. 8 ; 
He re-entered Geneva, (leaving Brulius to ſucceed 
him in the French court at eee on the thirteenth | 
of September, 1541, to the infinite atisfaction of the 
people and magiſtracy; and the firſt thing he did was 
to eſtabliſh a form of diſcipline, and a conſiſtorial juriſ- 
diction, with power to exerciſe canonical cenſures and 
puniſhments, even to excommunication excluſive. 
This diſpleaſed many, who urged, that it was reſtoring 
the Roman tyranny: However the thing was executed; 
and this new canon paſſed into a law, in a general aſſem- 
| bly of the people, on the twentieth of November, 1541. 
Ile rightly conſidered how groſs a thing it was for 
men of his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live with 
Iuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will under them, 
as their miniſters, both himſelf and others, had been. 
For the remedy of this inconvenicnce, he gave them 
plainly to underſtand, that if he became their teacher 
again, they mutt be content to admit a complete form 
ot ditcipline, which both they, and allo their paſtors, 
ſhould be ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve for ever after. 
Of which diſcipline the principal parts were theſe: A 
ſtanding eccleſiaſtical court to be eltablithed ; perpetual 
Judges in that court to be their miniſters, others of the 
 peopleannually choſen, twice ſo many in number as they, 
to be judges together with them in the ſame court: Thele 
two forts to have the care of all men's manners, power 
of determining all kind of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and au- 


& — thority to convent, control, and puniſh, as far as with 


excommunication, whoever they ſhould think worthy, 
none, either ſmall or great, excepted. * Ihis device, 


living, could have bettered, if we duly confider what 
the {tate of Geneva did then require. For their biſhop 
and his clergy being departed from them, to-choole in 


. his room any other biſhop had been a thing altogether | ting and honouring of God: The ultimate end is our 


inpottble, And for their miniſters to ſeek that them 
ſelves alone might have coercive power over the whole 
church, would perhaps have been hardly conſtrued at 


that time. But when 1o frank an offer was made, that 


for every one miniſter, © there thould be two of the peo- 
& pleto lit and give voice in the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory, 
what inconvenience could they ealily find, which them- 


ſelves might not be able always to remedy ? They were 
BW brought to ſo ſtreight on iſſue, that of two things, they 
= multi chooſe one; namely whether they would, to their 


endleſs diſgrace, with ridiculous lightnets, diſmiſs him 
whole reſtitution they had in ſo impotent manner de- 
fired; or elle condeſcend unto that demand, wherein he 
was relolute either to have it, or to leave them? "They 
thought it better to be ſomewhat hardly yoked at 
home, than diſcredited for ever abroad: W heretore thoſe. 
orders were on all ſides aſſented to; with no leſs alacri- 
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extent, not containing above eleven pariſhes. The city 
"of of Geneva is conſiderable for its ſituation, as well as its 


commerce; it being the key, andthemoſt flouriſhing city 
of Switzerland. Doctor Burnet ſays, It is ſurprizing 


to lee the learning that is here, not only among the 


1 
* 
* 
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the truth is, their miniſter's foreign eſtimation hath 
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rity of the peop 


him in glory. The good of the 
body of the faithful ſubjects of Gage, require more at- 
tention than the welfare of a partieular common-wealth:. 


3 e 
tizens are well verſed in the Latin- tongue, miglity well 
acquainted with hiſtory, and generally men of good ſenſe. 
They have an univerſity; but the language of the 
common people is the Savoyard, or a very bad dialect 


| of the French tongue: Though- people of condition 


ſpeak French in greater purity. Their biſhop was for- 
merly their ſovereign: But when they became a Re- 
public, the legiſlative authority was placed in a council 
of two hundred, and a ſenate of twenty-five, who have 
the executive power, or adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment. The territories of France and Savoy come up 
to the very walls of Geneva; and they muſt have been 
reduced under the dominion of one or the other, if 
they had not been protected by their allies, the cantons 


of Friberg, Bern, and Zurick, againſt the attacks of both. 


Both the clergy and laity of Geneva engaged them 
ſelves to a perpetual obſervance of the new inſtitution. 
made by Calvin, whole inflexible ſeverity, in maintain- 
ing the rights of his conſiſtory, raiſed-him a great many 


| enemies, and occaſioned ſome diforders in the city. 
However, he ſurmounted all oppoſition, and alſo govern- 


ed the Proteſtants in France, who almoſt all held the 
doctrine of Calvin, and received miniſters from Gend- 
va, who preſided in their congregations. rl 

An eminent Calviniſt was againſt popular govern- 
ment; becauſe the univerial kingdom hath one king, 
and the governinent of the world is monarchical. 


There is nothing more clear and certain, than that the 


ultimate end puts the due eſtimate on all the means of 


government: But, © that is the beſt form of government, 


which moſt powerfully conduces to the ſpifitual and 
everlaſting welfare of the people, their holineſs, obedi - 
ence, and plealing of God. If government be no means 


| to this end, it is not good, deſirable, nor of God: For if 


it be not to and for God, it is not from him. The 


neareſt end of government 1s order; the next is the 


maintenance and promotion of the proſperity and fecu- 
zeople, together with the honour of the 
governor, The more principal end is our preſent plea- 


in our fruition of 


more pertect everlaiting pleating gf > 
and the whole 


The ſame principles that proved it Tordid and impious, 


to value our private perſonal profperity before that of 


the common-wealth, prove it as bad to value the benefit 


| of one common-wealth before the univerſal kingdom 


of God on earth. If a people could lire moſt proſpe- 


rouſly to themſelves in the ſtate of ſome pretty republics 


and free cities; but are hereby incapable of doing much 
for the ſafety or welfare of their brethren abroad, it is 
not the molt defirable government. Civil order is the 


| neareſt end of civil polity: But church order, for holy 


communion in God's worthip; is the neareſt end of 
church polity.” Yet he lays, * That though variety of 
outward ftates, and the neglects of either magiſtrates or 


| paſtors, may be an exception, as to inwardqualitications, 
| the ſame perſons are generally fit to be members of 
church and common-wealth. | — " 


Dupin ſays, * The doarine of Calvin concerning the 


| ſacrament, is not fundamentally different from that f 
the Zuinglians ; though he uſes very poſitive words to 
| expreſs the preſence of the body and blood of Telus 


Chriſt; He affirnis, that we are not only partakers of 
the Spirit of Jeſus Chrift in the euchariſt, but alſo of 


| his fleſh which is diſtributed to us: That he nouriſhes 


us there with the proper ſubſtance of his body and 
blood: That it is not to be doubred but we receive his 
very Wk And that this communion of the body and 
blood of Chriſt is given under the ſymbols of bread and 
wine to all that celebrate his .ſupper, according to its 


| lawful inſtitution ; ſo that we truly receive what is ſig-- 
H h 


nilled 
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Chri 


3 GAL. 
nified by the ſymbols, that the body which is received 
is not a ſymbolical body, as it was not a ſymbolical 


ſpirit, which appeared in the baptiſm of our Lord; but 
the Holy Spirit itſelf was really and ſubſtantially under 


the } rot or outward form of a dove: 'That Jeſus 
Chriſt is united to us in this ſacrament, not by fancy 


and imagination, nor by thought, or a bare apprehen- 


ſion of the mind, but really and verily by a true and 
ſubſtantial union : That the manner of our receiving 
the body of Chrilt, is very different from the other 
manner of receiving him by faith: That this myſtery is 
incomprehenſible, and contains a miracle, which ex- 
ceeds the limits and capacity of the mind of man, and 
is the work of God, much above the courte of nature: 


That there is a divine and {upernatural change in it, 


which ſurpaſſes our ſenlible knowledge: That the fleſh 


and blobd of Jeſus Chriſt are truly given to the un- 
_ worthy, as.well as to the faithful and elect ; though 
they are not received with benefit, unleſs by the faith- 


ful only.“ Theſe ſort of exprellions, and leveral others, 


which are in Calvin's Inſtitutions, and his other wri- 
tings, might make us believe, that he did not deny the 

real and ſubſtantial preſence of the body and blood ot. 
Chriſt in the eucharilt : Yet, in other places, he clearly 


rejects not only tranſubſtantiation, but alſo his real pre- 
ſence; by aſſerting, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 


really and ſubſtantially preſent only in heaven ; and that 
it is united to us only by faith, after a ſpiritual man- 
ner, by the incomprehenſible working of the Holy 


Spirit, which joins things together that are {eparate by 


* 
* oo 


there: And though the body and blood of Chriſt are 


there preſent, and offered to all Cliriſiians, they are 


not really received, except by the truly faithful, and not | 


by the unworthy. | 


Calvin differed not much ſrom Luther in other points 
of doctrine. He held the fame principles as to imputed 


righteouſneſs, and the certainty of our juſtiſication, 


which he extended to an aſſurance of eternal ſalvation. 
He alſo added an impoſſibility of falling finally from 
grace; and he aſſerted the ſalvation of the children of 


believers, who die before they have been baptized. He 
likewiſe condemned, with more ſeverity than the Lu- 


therans, the invocation of ſaints; the worſhip and uſe 
of images; vows; celibacy of prieſts; faſting ; holy- 

days; 3 of the maſs; adoration of the euchariſt; 
indulgences; the ſacraments, except the euchariſt and 


baptiſm; and, in general, all the rights and ceremonies 
of the church, which the Lutherans had not entirely 


A hohſnedz. 


The manner in which Emanuel Maignan, one of the 
greateſt philoſophers of the ſeventeenth century, ex- 
plained the retaining of accidents, without a ſubject, 


in the myſtery of the eucharilt, 1s more ingenious than 
He was a divine of the order of | 


that of Des Cartes. 
the Minims, and ſays, there is nothing ſo eaſy, as to 
explain the manner how the accidents of bread and wine 
ſubſiſt without the bread and wine; for we need only 
ſay, that the bread and wine being taken away, God 
continues ſtill to make the ſame impreſſions per our 


ſenſes, as they did, before they were changed.“ Ro- 


hault, who was a Carteſian, blames this hypotheſis; be- 


cauſe it admits two miracles, Where only one is wanting. 


- 7 e I. 1 , " 
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Theſe words, bis is my body, ought | 
to be underſtood after a figurative manner, according 
to his notion; and the ſign is there put for the thing 
ſignified, as when it is ſaid, © The rock is Chriſt; the 
lamb is the paſſover; and circumciſion is the covenant.” 
The body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are united to us 
only by virtue and efficacy; and his fleſh, remaining 
in heaven, infuſes life into us from his ſubſtance; Laſtly, 
though the ſubſtance of the body and blood of Jeſus | 
| i are communicated to us by the ſacrament of the 
'euchariſt, they are hot really and ſubſtantially preſent 


| © Though it be true, (lays he,) that God can produce in 
Our ſenſes the impreſſions of bread and wine, after they 


| 
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have been changed by tranſubſtantiation; yet there is 
no neceſſity, after this, to have recourle to a new mi- 


racle: Becauſe it follows, from the very eſſence of the 


myſtery, which is that the bread is really changed into 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt, that we mutt continue to per- 
ceive all the lame appearances, as we perceived before; 
that is, the accidents of bread and wine muſt ſub{ift.” 


This Carteſian pretends, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
takes up the place of the bread in ſuch a manner, that the 
| fame ſpaces exactly, which ſerved for a place for the 

bread, are thoſe wherein the body of Jeſus Chriſt is diſ- 
poſed, leaving to the matter, which filled the pores of 


the bread, the ſame ſpaces it filled before. From whence 


it follows, that the parts of the body of Jeſus Chriſt afe 
fume the figure, fituation, and in general all rhe other 
| modes of bread, and conſequently they are bread: For, 
according to him, the eſſence of bread, or the form, WW 
which diftinguiſhes it from all other bodies, is nothing Wt 


but a particular concurrence of modifications; therefore, 


 whereever this concurrence is, there mult be bread; and 


ſo, it being found in the body of Jeſus Chriſt, at the ſa- 
crament of the eucharilt, this body is nothing elſe but 


bread: From whence it follows, that this great myſtery 
conſiſts in deſtroying a bit of bread, and replacing ano- 


ther bit of bread in the room of that which was anni- 
hilated. But this hypotheſis includes fuch abſurdities, 
as are inconhiftent even with Popery, and the doctrine 
JJ 8 
Calvin introduced the Lutheran expreſſions regard- 


| ing the euchariſt, as mentioned in Bucer's lite, which 5 | 
| ſeem to admit of a corporal preſence. Jodocus Har- 
chius, a phyſician of Mons, wanted to find a middle 


way in the doctrine of the euchariſt between the Ro- 


man catholics and the Proteſtants, to compoſe their 
differences; but he was laughed at by both. John Po- | 
net, biſhop of Wincheſter, who retired to Straſburgh - | 
in the reign of Q. Mary, compoſed a book with this 


title, Diallecticon wiri boni et literati de veritate, natura, 
atque ſubſtantia corporis et ſanguinis Chriſti in Euchariſtia ;* 


wherein he endeavoured to reconcile the controverlies 


about the euchariſt, and particularly thoſe of the Lu- 
therans and Zuinglians. He was zealouſly attached to 


the Reformation; but he rightly judged what would bt 
the fate of his book ; © that neither of the contending 


parties would approve of it; and that, while he endeu- 


| voured to reconcile perſons who were at war with one 
another, he lhould expofe himſelf to the indignation of 


both ſides:“ And he compared himſelf to a man who 
receives a wound with a iword in ſtriving to part peo- 
ple that are fighting. This book conceraed the reality, 


nature, and ſubſtance of the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the euchariſt; which this famous biſhop publiſhed with | 
no other delign but to ſet the faith and doctrine of the MK 


church of England in a clear light, He firſt ſhews, that 


the euchariſt is not barely the figure of our Lord's ho- 


dy; but that it allo comprehends the reality, nature, and 
ſubſtance of it: For which reaſon theſe words, nature 
and ſubſtance, are not to be rejected, fince the. fathers, 
in diſcourſing of this ſacrament, made uſe of them. Se- 


condly, he enquires, whether theſe words, reality, na- 


ture and ſubſtance, were underſtood by the fathers in 


this myſtery, according to their general Ggnification, or 
in a ſenſe that was peculiar and better adapted to the ſa- 
craments? For we thould not only obferve what words | 
the fathers made uſe of, but likewile what meaning they | 
put upon them. And that though he was ready with 
the fathers, to acknowledge a difference between the 


body of Chriſt, which had the natural form of a human 


body, and his myſtical body in the ſacrament; yet he 


inclined to think that this difference ſhould be applied to 
the manner in which it is preſent and exhibited, rather 


than 
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done another.” 


widower all the reſt of his life. 
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CAL Oy 
than to the thing itſelf, the true hody of Chriit: It being 
moſt certain, that the body which believers receive in the | 
ſacrament, is the ſame which Chriſt offered up by his 
death for their ſalvation. Laſtly, he maintains, that it 


muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, according to the 


general and unanimous expoſition of the antient tathers; 


and that every carnal thought or imagination ſhould be 


excluded. Ponet laid great ſtreſs upon the authority of 
the fathers, who ſpeak in ſtrong terms of the preſence of 
our Lord's body in the ſymbols of the euchariſt; and he 
entirely rejected the opinion that was aſcribed to the 
Lutherans. However he condemned thoſe who admit 
of the oral manducation of the body of Jeſus Chritt: 


And was willing to allow of the word tranſubſtantiation, 


provided it was underſtood in a certain ſenſe, and not 
to include oral manducation. He had no reaſon to think 


that the Romaniſts would be ſatisfied with his allowing 


of a term which he modified in that manner. But as 


for thoſe who deſired to have a miracle granted in the 
ceuchariſt, he might fancy his hypotheſis would ſatisfy 


them, if they only aſked a great miracle in general; for 
what he teaches on this head is one of the moſt incom- 
prehenſible things that can be imagined. He admits a 
real and ſubſtantial preſence of the body of Jeſus Chriſt; 
but which is no more than ſacramental at the lame time: 
And he affirms, that, by virtue of this preſence, the 
bread in the enchariſt may purify our ſouls, and unite 
us unto one body with our Redeemer. _ : 
The catechiſm of the reformed churches, compoled 
by Calvin, does not differ much from the opinion ol 


this biſhop of Wincheſter; as may be ſeen in theſe 


words: © Thus I doubt not but 25 Chriſt, as he was 
ſignified and promiſed, will make us partakers of his 
own ſubſtance, that we may be united to him in one life. 
Min. But how can that be, ſince the body of Jeſus 


Chriſt is in heaven, and we are in this earthly pilgri- 


mage? Sch. It is by the incomprehenſible power of his 
Spirit which unites things that are diſtant in place from 


Calvin was intimidated at nothing, and ſettled the 


in the midſt of violent agitations at home, he could 
ſhew ſo much care, as he did, of the churches abroad, 
-1n France, England, Germany, and Poland; and write 
ſo many books and letters. But there are inconteſtible 
proots of it; for he lived in continual action, and al- 


_amoit conſtantly with his pen in his hand, even when 


ſickneſs confined him to his bed; arifting from his zeal 
for the general good of the churches. He was a man 
on whom God had conferred extraordinary talents, a 
great deal of wit, an exquilite jndgment, a faithful me- 


peace of Geneva. It would be difficult to believe, that 


mory, an able, indefatigable, and elegant pen; an ex 


tenſive knowledge, and a great zeal for the truth. But he 
could not eſcape f{lander abroad, nor oppoſition at 
Ile was full thirty years old when he married Idolet- 
'te de Bure, the widow of John Stordeur, a native of 
Liege, and an Anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. 


He married her at Straſburg, in 1540, by the advice 


of his friend Martin Bucer. She had children by her 
former huſband, and alſo brought Calvin a ſon, who 
died before his father. She died in the beginning of 
1549, to the great grief of Calvin, who continued a- 


As the Reformers married to prove their converſion 


from the papiſts, the latter reproached them, as if they 


warred againſt Rome for the fame reaſons the Grecians 
warred againſt Troy. © Our adverſaries (ſays Calvin) 
8 we wage a ſort of Trojan war for a woman. 

o ſay nothing of others at preſent ; they muſt allow 
myſelf at leaſt to be free from this charge: Since I am 
more particularly able, in my own cale, to refute this 


ſcurrilous reflection. For notwithſtanding I was at li- 
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| baſtical diſcipline. 


to his lips. Calvin fitted the mind with grave and ſen- 


G. AL 5 | 
berty to have married under the tyranny of the pope; 
I voluntarily led a ſingle life for many years.” | 

Calvin eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian government in the 
church of Geneva; and elders were accordingly ap- 

ointed. The catechiſm, which he wrote in French and 
Lan, was an admirable piece, and found ſuch appro- 
bation and entcrtainment in foreign places, that it was 
tranſlated into High Dutch, Low Dutch, Engliſh, and 
Scotch: Immanuel Tremellius tranflated it into He- 
brew, as Henry Stephens did into Greek, Calvin mo- 
deſtly ſhewed that his doctrine had the approbation of 
the moſt learned men of that age; as Zuinglius,- Oeco- 
lampadius, Bucer, M-lanEthon, Capito, Myconius, and 
Zuichius: which he proved out of their writings. 

He made much ule of Farel and Viret; yet he con- 
tributed much more io them. It was pleaſing to good 
men, to behold three ſuch perſons, ſo famous in the 
church, co-operating in the work of the Lord, and ex- 
celling in ſeveral gifts of the Spirit. Farel excelled in a 
certain greatneſs of mind, whoſe thundering ſermons 
could not be heard without trembling; and whoſe ar- 
dent prayers would elevate the foul, Viret ſo much ex- 
celled in ſweet eloquence, that he chained his hearers 


tentious diſcourſes. So that Beza ſays, I often thought, 
that the gifts of theſc three zaen, meeting in one, would 
make a complete paitor;; + 5 Beds | 
The ordinary, labouts'or Calvin were theſe, Every 
other fabbath he preached twice. Monday, Tueſday, 
and Wedneſday, he read his divinity lectures. Thuri- 
day he aſſiſted in the conſiſtory for the exerciſe of eccle- 
1e. On Friday he read a lecture in ex- 
poſition of ſome difficult places in ſcripture: Beſides his 
public writings, and private negociations. God ſo biet- 
ted his miniſtry that tte was applied and reſorted to from 
all parts of the Chriſtian world; ſome to conſult his au- 
Vice in matters of religion, and others to hearhim preach... 
This filled the city of Geneva with a great concourſe of 
people; and, beſides the eſtabliſhed church, there were 
alſo churches for the Englith, Spaniards, and Italians. 
In 1542, Caivin confuted the Sorbonniſts in thoſe ar- 


2 


| ticles of religion which they would have impoſed upon 


mankind, The next year he was attacked by Albert 
Pyghius, whom he refuted in his anſwer about free- 

will, which he dedicated to Philip MeltanQhon, who 
telilied his regard tor that work in his epillles. Pyg- 
hius was a Dutch divine: He was remarkable for his 
extreme uglinels and diſlonant Voice; But he was repu- 
ted the greateſt ſophiſter of the time. The pope re- 
warded him with the provoſtthip of St John at Utrecht 
for defending his bull to the general council in 15383 
and he expected to be prometed to the dignity of a 
cardinal, if he oppoſed and refuted the doctrine of Cal- 


vin. The cardinals Sadclet and Cervinus were h1s pa- 


trons. Th: former atlured him, that he would recom- 


mend him to the pope and cardinals. The latter wrote 
to him on the twenty-feventh of October, 1542, in 
theſe words : As to your debts, were it in my power 


to pay them, you ſhould be in no diſtreſs: And th OUT 
his holinels, at prefent, is put to yalt charges on many 
-actounts, I will not fail to OT, od your ſervices and 
wants, and to alliſt you as much as I can, SR. 


„Some lay, that the reading of Calvin's works made 


| Pyghius heterodox with reſpect to the merit of good 


works, and the juſtification of ſinners. Others affirm, 
that Pyghius examined the works of Calvin with fo” 
great a delire of refuting them, that he run into an- 
other extreme, and followed the ſteps. of the Pelagians. 
Dr George Carleton, bithop of Chichefter, in 1619, 
publiſhed a book entitled, Con/enſus recleſy caibolice con- 
tra tridentinos de ſcripiuris, ecclejia fide et gratia, &c,” in 
which he ſays, © The papiſts affert that Pyghius, 


CL 


ing 


otherwiſe a catholic doctor, was led away by read 


Hhaſtened his death, 


and was dedicated to Henry 
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TH ; „„ 
ing the works of Calvin: But Pyghius himſelf af- 


firms, he had his doctrine only from the ſcriptures. | 
O Calvin, happy even by the teſtimony of thy adver- 


faries, ſince thy writings are ſo conformable to the holy 
ſcriptures, that what a very famous popiſh doctor con- 
feſſes he took from the ſcriptures, other papiſts imput- 
ed to the reading of thy books! Certainly had not the 
opinion of ſcholaſtic divines evidently claſhed with the 
ſcriptures, Pyghius would never have forſaken it.“ 


Pyghi 1s orthodox in the leaſt 5 On the contrary, he 


ſaid, ©* All this not only favours of the ſchool of Pelagi- 
us, but, is almoſt an open profeſſion of the Pelagian im- 


piety. He maintains many things as thoſe Pelagians | Geneva. 


did whom Auguſtine deſcribes; and is much worſe 
than fome of them were. And therefore Pyghius in 
vain either attempts to disjoin himſelf from Pelagius, 
with whom I have evidently proved he agrees, or to 
join us to the Manichees, or other heretics, from whom 
we differ no leſs, than he does from the orthodox ſenſe 
of the church.“ N . 

Pelagius, a Britain, was the other of that hereſy 
which bore his name, and began in the fifth century. 
He maintained, That man may be well inclined with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the grace of God; and that grace 
is given in proportion to our merit: That man may ar- 
rive at ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as to be no longer 
ſubje& to paſſions or ſin. That there is no original ſin; 
401 that children who die without baptiſm are not 
damned. Manichzus, or Manes, was the author of 


that ſet, which was called after him, in the fourth 


century; the foundation of whoſe doctrine was, that 


there are two principles of all things, the one good, 
and the other evil; both of them eternal, ſovereign, 


immortal, and independent. We ſhall only make this 


farther obſervation, that the treatiſes which Pyghius 
wrote concerning free-will againſt Calvin, and about 


original fin, have been placed among the books prohi- 
bited by the Spaniſh inquiſition. Pyghius was ſo pro- 
| voked at a book which Bucer wrote againſt him, that it 
in drawing up an anſwer which he 
.. 8 
In 1544, Calvin declared his opinion about the pow- 
er of the church of Neufchatel in eccleſiaſtical cenfures. 
The ſame year he diſpleaſed Sebaſtian Caſtalio, becauſe 
he difapproved of the tranflation which Caftalio had 
made of the New Teſtament into French and Latin, 
Caſtalio was {killed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, He 
publiſhed a Greek poem on the life of St John the 
aptiſt; and a Latin poem, which is a paraphraſe on the 
prophet Jonas. He acquired the eſteem and friendſhip 


of Calvin, during his abode at Straſburgh, in 1540. 
Calvin procured for him the place of teacher in the col- 


lege of Geneva, which Caſtalio exerciſed till he was 
compelled to leave the city, for having maintained ſome 
particular opinions. Caſtalio began his Latin tranſla- 
tion in Geneva in 1542, which he finiſhed at Baſil, in 
-co, and dedicated to Edward VI. king of England. 

| The French tranſlation was printed at Baſil in 1 5557 
. His tranſlation of the 

ſcripture is variouſly ſpoken of; ſome blame it much, 
others ſpeak very well of it. The fault which was moſt 


generally condemned in his Latin tranſlation, is the af- 


fectation of uſing claſſic Latin only, which made him ſay 


Genius inſtead of Angelus, Lotto inſtead of Baptiſmus, 


and Reſpublica inſtead of Eccleſia. Voſſius, and other 
learned perſons, cenſured him for it with reaſon. He 
is accuſed of running into another extreme, in his 


French tranſlation, where he made uſe of low and mean 


terms. Bayle, indeed, wonders at the impudence of Ga- 
raſſe, and ſays, if another than Caſtalio had made that 
tranſlation of the ſcripture, they would not have com- 
plained ſo much againſt his language: For he died of 


E 10 


| man's harveſt. 


% 


3 | 

poverty, it we believe Scaliger; and his misfortune has 
given him no author to pity him but Montaign, who is 
remarkable for the ſolidity of his reflection on this cu- 
rious and melancholy fact, which is worthy to be con- 
Tulted, and may be found in his elegant eſſays, book 1. 
chap. 34, p. 353. But we have it from a great autho- 
tity, that many perſons judged, that Caſtalio applied 
his impure hands to the tranſlation of the ſcriptures 


with an infolent temerity. And Beza ſays, that the jar- 
Calvin never acknowledged that his works had made 0 


gon of Poictou, the groſſeſt of all the jargons of France 
may appear leſs barbarous than the epiftle of Caſtalio. 
We are told that Caſtalio aſpired to the miniſtry, and 
had ſometimes preached: But he was no miniſter at 
He was ſo vexed, that he could not make 
Calvin approve of the impertinences of his French 
tranſlations of the New Teſtament, that he begun to - 
ſpread ſome errors; and to maintain, that the Song of 
Songs was an obſcene piece, which ought to be left out 


of the canon of the fcriptures. He inveighed againſt 


the miniſters who oppoled his intention; for which he 
was Cited before the ſenate, where he was heard on the 
firſt of June, when hewasdeclared convicted of calu mny, 


| and was ordered to leave the town. Beza farther ſays, 


to the Geneveſe, that © Satan endeavoured to ſhake them 


| and their faith, by the means of Sebaſtian Caſtalio, a 


man of pretended piety. The blow, though ſeemingly 
light, was a dangerous one: However, your city was 
purged from the latent poiſon in the year forty-five, by 


expelling the man himſelf.“ 


Cafſtalio retired to Baſil, where he obtained the pro- 
feſſorſhip of the Greek tongue, and died there in 1 563. 
This man was a great inſtance of learning and poverty: 
But if he had kept within the bounds of his profeſſion, 
he would have done greater ſervices than he did to the 


common-wealth of learning; and would have ſecured 


himſelf from many vexations; inſtead of which, he ſet 
up for a myſtic, and a devotee, and concerned himſelf 
with the nice and abſcure queſtions of divinity. TD 
A diet was held at Spires in 1544. Upon this occa- 
ſion, Calvin publiſhed his book © Of the necellity of re- 
forming the church;” which was more ſolid and ner— 


| vous than any other book, that had appeared on that 


ſubject among his cotemporaries. He anſwered the in- 
ſolent letters which the pope wrote to the emperor, on 
his promiling the Proteſtants to hold a general council; 
which the pope ſaid was thruſting his fickle into another 
i And he allo wrote two books, wherein 
he confuted the Anabaptiſts and Libertines, who had re- 
vived the monſtrous hereſies of former ages. The Li- 
bertines were a ſect of heretics who ſprung up in Hol- 
land in 1525, whoſe heads were Quintin and Copin.— 
They maintained, that whatever was done by men, was 
done by the Spirit of God; and thence concluded theres 
was no ſin, but to thoſe who thought it ſo. They alſo 
allerted, that to live without any doubt or ſcruple, was 
to return to the {tate of innocency. They allowed their 
followers to call themſelves Catholics or Proteſtants, ac- 
cording to the company they fell in. They pretended, 
that the ſoul died with the body; that heaven was a 
dream, hell a phantom, and religion a mere trick of 
ſtate ; with many other monſtrous opinions, „ 
The queen of Navarre was offended with Calvin's 
book againft the Libertines, becauſe he had cenfured 
Quintin and Pocques, whom the admitted into her 
"houſe. They were two deſperate Libertines, whofe 
errors and blaſphemies were confuted by Calvin. Quin- 
tin had embraced the reformed religion: But he fell 
off, and was made profeſſor of the canon law at Paris 
in 1536. He afterwards demanded, that the Proteſtants 
Mould be proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeverity : 
But though that bloody {pirit had ſo long prevailed, it 
was thought ſtrange that a clergyman ſhould take upon 


himſelf to ſolicit ſuch a thing. His ſpecch, upon de- 
| livering 


TAK: 
livering the memorial of the clergy, to the king, proved, 
that the moſt humble and devout orators of the clergy 
were tor ſhedding blood, if it was neceſſary; ſince they 
reminded his majeſty ot the order and threatenings of 
Moſes. Beſides, Quintin ſaid, that the king being arm- 


ed with the ſword, ought to oppole the heretics: That 


God had put the ſword into his hands to protect the 
| 5 in the wicked: And that none can de- 
ny that a heretic is capitally wicked, and conſequently 
ought to be puniſhed capitally, and be ſubject to the 
ſword of the magiſtrate. 7 | 

« Moſt of the grandees of France began, (ſays Beza,) 
at this time, to ſuit themſelves to the homour of the 
king; and, by degrees, grew ſuch ſtrangers to the ſtudy 
of the ſeriptures, that at laſt they became worſe than 
all others. the egal 
behave herſelf in a quite different manner, falling into 


Aiadolatry like the reſt; not that ſhe approved ſuch ſu- 
13 ern ons in her heart; but becauſe Ruffi, and others 


ike him, perſuaded her they were indifferent things.” 
But Beza alſo ſays, © that the queen of Navarre was 


cauſe ſhe was ſo incredibly faſcinated with Quintin and 


Pocques, that, though ſhe did not profeſs their opinions, 


et ſhe took them to be good men; and therefore, in 
ome meaſure, thought herſelf wounded through their 
ſides. Her charity induced her to protect them; and 


it is not much to be wondered at, if the was provoked 
againſt Calvin, who with that cutting ſtile, peculiar to 


him, had ſeverely handled the perſons whom ſhe had 
protected and maintained. She complained to him of 
it, which made an impreſſion on him, as ſhe was ſtill 
acknowledged by the protectreſs of the reformed. For 
a princeſs, or any other woman, to do good to thoſe 


whom ſhe takes to be the houſhold of faith, is no ex- 


traordinary thing, as it is the common effect of a mo- 
derate piety. But for a queen to grant her protection 


to people perſecuted for opinions which the believes to 


be falſe; to open a ſanctuary to them, to furnith them 


| with a ſubſiſtence, liberally to relieve the troubles and in- 
| conveniences of their exile, is an heroical magnanimi- 


ty which has hardly any precedent. „ 
Calvin, on the twentieth of April, 1545, wrote a re- 


ſpectful letter to this queen, to juſtify his conduct; 


wherein he ſays, © immediately on the receipt of your 
letters, I diſpatched this anſwer, that I might give you 


full ſatisfaction on this account, left you ſhould abate 


any thing of that zeal, of which hitherto you have made 


profeſſion, and expreſſed in reality.” Beza ſpeaks fa- 


vourably of this queen in hisIcones: And Brantome lays, 


ſhe was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, which was then the 


| name in France of what has been ſince called Calviniſm. 
5 Calvin fo far prevailed, that the Libertines were 
checked in France, and confived theniſelves to Holland. 

The year 1545 was rendered infamous by that cruel 
and abominable edict which the parliament of Aquitain 
iſfuedagainſt the poor Waldenſes, whereby the moſt un- 


parallelled barbarities were exerciſed upon thoſe unhap- 
py people, without any diſtinction ofageor ſex, even to 


the very burning of their towns. The Waldenſes, or 
Vaudois, were a ſe& eſtabliſhed by Peter Vaud, or Val- 
do, a rich merchant of Lyons in France, in 1160, who 
found out ſeveral errors in the church of Rome, and 
began a reformation. The clergy excommunicated 
him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples. which occa- 
lioned them to quit Lyons, and fly into the vallies of 
Piedmont, which have been ever ſince inhabited by 


their deſcendants, who have adhered to their doctrine. 


Calvin was greatly afflicted for the ſufferings of the 
Waldenſes, to whom he had wrote conſolatory letters a 
ſhort time before, and ſent them faithful 333 for in- 
ſtructing them in the goſpel precepts. 


the reformed in France, to convince them they acted in 


No. XI. a 


5 121 


Nay, even the germ of Navarre began to | 


he renewed his ſeverities againſt the Proteſtants. 


le wrote to 


* 
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a pernicious manner, who pretended it was no fin to be 


roy at the popiſh ſervices, if they kept the true re- 
igion in their hearts. He told them, it was an error 
condemned by the ancient fathers: And, becauſe ſome 
of them might think him too rigid, he adjoined to his 
own the opinions of Melancthon, Bucer, and Mar- 

tyr; hb the name of thele Nicodemites became 


obnoxious; for ſo they were called, who cloaked their 


errors With his example. : 
When the emperor held the diet at Ratiſbon, in 


1541, the neceſlity of his affairs compelled him to 
grant the proteſtants the INTERIM; that is, a let form 


of faith, which might be agreeable to both parties, till 
a general council thould regulate the points wherein 
the Proteſtants had abandoned the ſentiments of the Ro- 
man church The emperor wanted to invade the Tur- 
kiſh dominions in Africa: But he loft half his army in 
that fatal expedition, and returned to Germany, 518 
Cal- 
vin aſſiſted Melancthon in writing againſt the interim; 


| while the emperor and the king of England were en- 
diſpleaſed at Calvin's book —_— the Libertines, be- 


gaged in a war againſt France, which ended in 1546, 
and was ſoon followed by the deaths of Henry VIII. 
en ee FEC 
The city of Geneva had been infeſted with the plague 
and very unhappy diviſions began there in 1546. Cal- 
vin from the pulpit, exclaimed againſt the wickedneſs0 
the people, who revived the controverſy about their 
privileges, and would not ſuffer their paſtors to diſpoſe 
of the eccleſiaſtical goods taken from the Pontificians, 
as they ought to be. The young people would not 
ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of their ſports, taverns, _ 


and other places of debauchery. The miniſters infiſt- 


ed carneſtly upon it, both in the council and church, 
threatening the contumacious with excommunication: 


One of the council accuſed Calvin, that he had taught 


falſe doctrine for the ſpace of feven years: But the | 
council committed him to priſon, without the ſolicita- 


tion of Calvin, and enjoined him to perform penance 
| by 8 a torch in his hand through the cit. 


Viret's ſervant received a letter from Calvin: But, 
inſtead of carrying it to his maſter, as he was directed, 
he delivered it to the Syndics, who broke it open, and 
were not a little diſpleaſed at ſome paſſages in it, eſpect- 
ally where he told Viret, © that the people of Geneva 
would govern without God; and that he had to do 
with hypocrites,” Calvin was ſent for to anſwer this be- 


fore them; when he juſtified his complaint by the in- 


ſtance of ſeveral debauched perſons, who were ſuffered 
to ſcoff at the word of God, and to flight their inſtruo- 


tions. Calvin left the city, at the ſame time that Farel _ 
departed from Neufchatel togo to Zurick, to be profeſſor 
| at a ſynod compoſed of divines {rom Switzerland and 


the Griſſons. At his return, he ſet forth his commen- 
taries on the epiſtle of St Paul to Titus, which he de- 
dicated to Farel and Viret, in conſideration of the ſtrict 
friendſhip and unity between them. ns 
Calvin remarked of Luther, that he often prayed he 


might not ſee the vials of wrath poured upon Germany; 
Which immediately after his death came upon thoſe _ 
places in a ſtorm, and with the ſwiftneſs and execution _ 


of a whirlwind. Luther died in 1546; and all Ger- 
many was in arms, in 1547, on account of religion; 
which gave great trouble to Calvin, who was glad that 
Bucer, Martyr, and ſome other of his. friends, were 
ſheltered from the ſtorm in England, where they were 
invited by atchbiſhop Cranmer. The Calviniſts ſaid; 
that Bucer favoured epiſcopacy : But Calvin entertained 
a good opinion of him, and wrote to him in a very 
friendly manner, While he was afliſting the Reformers 
in England. Calvin adviſed Bucer how to conduct 
himſelt before king Edward VI. He correſponded 


with the duke of Somerſet ; and gave him his opinion 
I i how 
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epiſcopal authority itſeif, both out of church and ſtate : 


modeſty and gentleneſs. 
man, diſputes ran high between Luther and ſome other 


in the holy ſacrament. 


| CAL : 
how the Reformation ſhould be carried on. Tn one of 
his letters to the lord protector, he expreſſed his diſlike 
of praying for the dead; * which was one of thoſe 


things he termed zolerabiles ineptias, engliſhed by ſome, 


tolerable foolerics ; more mildly by others, tolerable unfit- 
The protector ſeemed to threaten to abotidh 


But this was an impracticable ſcheme, and archbiſhop 
Cranmer foon convinced him of his errors. The fo- 
reign profeſſors, who had taken refuge, and were lettled 
in England, were put upon combating the popith doc- 


trine of the preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament ; and 


many diſputes upon that head were held in the univer- 


ſities, as mentioned in the life of Peter Martyr. Calvin, 
in his epiſtolary correſpondence with the protector, en- 
_ deavoured to unite the proteſtant churches ; nay, (ſays 
Mr Strype) there was ſo much joy abroad at the Re- 
formation in England under Edward VI. that Calvin, 
Bullinger, and others, in a letter to the king, offered 


to make him their defender, and to have biſhops in 


their churches, as there were in England; with a ten- 
der of their ſervice to aſſiſt and unite together.“ This 
good work was obſtructed by the machinations of the 
council of Trent, and by the artifices of ſome popiſh 
biſhops here at hope. 
endeavours upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, and, 


Calvin, however, renewed his 


in a letter to archbiſhop Parker, deſired him © to pre- 


vail with her majeſty to ſummon a general aſſembly of 
all the Proteſtant clergy, whereloever diſperſed; and 
that a ſet form and method might be eſtabliſhed, not 
only in her dominions, but alſo among all the reformed 


and evangelical churches abroad.” While this impor- 
tant buſineſs was meditating, the deſign was fruſtrated 
by the death of Calvin ; but how probably all parties 


might have been reconciled appears from Calvin's own 
opinion of a moderate epiſcopacy. © Let them give 


us, (ſays he) ſach an hierarchy, in which biſhops may 


be ſo above the reſt, as they refute not to be under Chriſt, 
and depend upon him as their only head ; that they 
maintain a brotherly ſociety, &c. If there be any that 
do not behave themſelves with all reverence and obedi- 
ence towards them, there is no anathema, but I confeſs 
them worthy of it.“ The truth is, Calvin and Parker 
were but of one mind; and ſo are all good men, in eſ-— 
ſentials: They both laboured and wiſhed to promote 
the eſtabliſhment of pure religion, and not their o-n 


gain or glory. And ſo, in later times, if ſuch men as 


archbiſhops Uſher and Leighton, Mr Burrough, Mr 
Philip Henry, and ſome other excellent men, moderate 
in their tempers and in their attachment to indifferent 


things, could have been aſſembled to determine the 


_ outward mode and form of the church, we thould have 
had no diffenters among us but very bad men; and the 
hearts and hands of all true Chriſtians would have been 
much more ſtrengthened and united. This is the true 


purpoſe of all outward forms amongſt Chriſtians ; who, 


1f they have indeed the grace of God in their ſouls, have 


no real differences between themſelves, worth a mo- 
ment's contention. | as 
Calvin, (ſays a late excellent writer) has been taxed 
with fiercenels and bigotry : But his meekneſs and be- 


nevolence were as eminent, as the malice of his tradu- 


cers is ſhameleſs. ' I ſhall give one ſingle inſtance of his 
While he was a very young 


Reformers, concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence 
Luther, whole temper was na- 
turally warm and rough, heaped many hard names on 
the divines who differed from him on the article of con- 


his dividend of abuſe. Being informed of the harſh 
appellations he received, he meekly replied, in a letter 


to Bullinger; Iis a frequent ſaying with me, that, 


| 


| 


* 


| 


out conſiderable imperfections.“ 


world, by his immenſe labours. 


to them. 


— 


E 


| CAL 
if Luther ſhould even call me a devil, I hold him not- 
withſtanding in ſuch veneration, that I ſhall always 
own him to be an illuſtrious ſervant of God; who, 
though he abounds in extraordinary virtues, is not with- 
Turretin's opinion 
of him alſo deſerves attention. John Calvin, (ſays 


he,) was a man, whoſe memory will be bleſſed in every 


ſucceeding age. He inſtructed and enlightened, not 
only the church of Geneva, but alſo the whole reformed 


Inſomuch, that all the 
reformed churches are, in the groſs, frequently called 


by his name.“ Thus wrote this candid Arminian, and 
therefore an unſuſpected evidence of all undue partiality, 
lo late as the year 1734. See 'Toplady's * Hiſtoric 


„„ | 5 „ 
In 1548, Calvin wrote his “ Antidote agaifiſt the 
{even ſeſſions of the council of Trent.” 


for the deſtruction of the German churches. 
up a treatiſe againſt judicial aſtrology: And he ſent let- 


ters to the Proteſtants at Roan, to detect the fraud of 
a Franciſcan friar, who had ſpread among them the 
poiſonous doctrines of the Libertines and Carpocratians. 


The latter were condemned in 208, for placing the 


| image of Ariſtotle next to that of Jeſus Chrift; and for 
adoring him, through an extravagant zeal for his doc- | 
The next year, Calvin loſt his wife, who was a valua- 

ble woman; and he bore his loſs with ſuch conſtancy, 
that it gave an excellent example to the whole church. 


A great contention happened in the Saxon churches 


about zhings indifferent : Upon which they ſent to Cal- 

| vin for his Jaogment, who freely declared his opinion 
He allo admonithed Melancthon of his duty, 

who was acculed for too much ſoftneſs in this point: 


But Calvin afterwards found it to be a falſe charge. He 


| wrote conſolatory letters to Brentius in his exile. He 
accompanied Farel to Zurick, where, in a ſynod of all 
the Helvetian churches, he ſhewed his agreement with 
them; and indeed there was no great difficulty to bring 


good and wile men into an harmonious concord. "This 
agreement made a ſtronger unton between the churches 


of Zurick and Geneva; and increaſed the friendihip be- 
tween Calvin and Bullinger. | | | 


When Calvin returned to Geneva, the ſenate pub- 


liſhed a decree, empowering the miniſters to require of 
| every family an account of their faith: And they or- 


dered, that no holy-day ſhould be obſerved but the ſab- 
bath. This made the enemies of Calvin ſay, he had 


even aboliſhed the ſabbath; to which he gave his 
anſwer in his book * Of Scandals,” dedicated to Lau- 
| rence Normendius, who was his intimate friend. 


Calvin, in his writings, every where declares, when 
he treats of the cauſe of fin, that the name of God 
ought not to be mentioned: Becauſe the nature of God 


is perfeckly righteous and juſt. How rank a calumny 


is it, then, to charge a man who hath ſo well deſerved 
of the church of God, with making God the author of 


| {in : He teaches, on all occations, that nothing can be 


without the will of God. He ſays, the wicked actions 
of men are ſo ruled by the ſecret judgment of God, as 
that he is no ways acce{llary to them. The ſum of what 
he teaches is, that God, in a wonderful manner, and 
by ways unknown to us, direCts all things to whatever 
end he pleaſes. But why God wills what ſeems to us 
not ſuitable to his nature, he acknowledges to be incom- 
prehenlible : And therefore denies that it ſhould be 


nes N e ot | over curiouſly and boldly ſearched into; becauſe the 
ſubſtantiation; and, among the reſt, Calvin came in for | 


judgments of God are a vatt abyſs, and myſteries be- 
yond our reach, which ought to be adored with awful 
reverence. But ſtill he keeps to this principle; that, 
though the reaſon of his counſel be unknown to us, 
the 


ns 0 | He allo wrote 
| commentaries upon fix of St Paul's Epiſtles: And he 
more fully confuted the Interim, which was publiſhed 
e drew. 
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CAL 3 
the praiſe of righteouſneſs is ever to be given to God j 
8 his will is the fupreme rule of equity. Let' 
Calvin himſelf be heard againſt the abuſe, which wicked 
men may make (for ne but wicked men will attempt 
ſuch an execrable buſineſs) of the doctrine of predeſti- 


nation. In all our inquiries, (ſays he in his Inſtitutes) 


into predeſtination let us never fail to begin with ef- 
fectual calling.“ Again; There are ſome who go on 
ſecurely in ſin, alledging, that if they are of the num- 
ber of the elect, their vices will not hinder them from 
going to heaven. Such abominable language as this is 
not the holy bleeting of Chriſt's ſheep, but, fedus por- 
corum grunnitus, the impure grunting of ſwine. For we 
learn from St Paul, that we are elected to this very 
end, even to holineſs and blameleſſneſs of life. Now, 
if ſanctity of life is the very end, ſcope, and drift of 
election itſelf; it will follow, that the doctrine of elec- 
tion thould awaken and ſpur us on to ſanctification, in- 
ſtead of furniſhing us with a falle plea for idlenefſss. 

In 1550, Galearius Caracciola, marquis of Vico, in 
the kingdom of Naples, left his eſtate and family, and 

withdrew to Geneva, on account of religion, as will 
| be afterwards ſeen in the account of his life. Before his 
arrival, ſome perſons ſpread a report, that he came as 
a {py : But his converſation gave ſuſficient proof of the 
contrary. Bolſec, a Carmelite, who had left the order, 
and, under pretence of embracing the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, had applied himſelf to the proteition of phyſic and 
_ divinity, took occation to preach up free-will, and that 


predeſtination was out of works forelcen. He charged 


Calvin with making God the author of. fin, and by that 
means contributing to the condemnation of the wicked : 
As if God had been a Jupiter, or a tyrant ; alledging 


_ farther, that St Auguſtine was forcibly drawn in to be 


a patron of this doctrine, though he was not of that opi- 


nion, of which he warned them to take heed, as it was 


a new and dangerous doctrine, and of which he charged 
Laurentius Valla to be the author. Calvin was preſent 
at this meeting, where he heard Bolſec diſcourſe, with 
admirable patience; and, after he had faid as much as he 
could, Calvin preſented himſelf, and anſwered moſt in- 
genioully to every article for the ſpace of an hour. Be- 
fides many places which he cited out of the holy ſcrip- 
ture, he quoted ſo many paſſages out of St Auguſtine, 
as would make a man believe he had ſtudied no other 
author: So that every one admired it, and ſhut up all 
with this ſaying, © Would to God that he | meaning 
Bolſec] who hath ſo much cited St Augultine, had ſeen 
more of him than his covering.“ Farel, who was then 
at Geneva, made a diſtinct oration to confirm what 
Calvin had ſaid before him; and, to ſhew that they 
were to blame who charged them with error, Bolſec 
was thereupon committed to priſon, where Calvin. en- 


deavoured to convince him of his error, as well by per- 


ſonal conference; as by letters. Soon after, by the 
conſent of the churches of Switzerland, he was ba- 
niſhed the city, for {edition and pelagianiſm. It is re- 
ported, that ten years after he recanted, in a full ſynod 
at Orleans; yet wrote a book of Calvin's life, wherein he 
very much injured his reputation, All this was the 
mere effect of malice, and fell by its own impotence.— 


The great Du Moulin obſerves upon this occaſion, that 


not one of Calvin's innumerable enemies ever carped at 

the purity of his life, but this profligate phyſician, whom 
Calvin had procured to be baniſhed from Geneva for his 
wickedneſs and impieties. The reproach offach a man 
was an honour to Calvin, and eſpecially upon ſuch an 


account: For, as Milton truly ſays, 
Of ſome to be diſprais'd is no ſmall praiſe; 


The great Thuanus, in his admirable hiſtory, though a 
Papiſt, mentions him with decency and candor; © Calvin, 
(lays he,) was endued with great acuteneſs and force of 


CAT -- | 
genius, and with a wonderful faculty of eloquence; à 
very celebrated divine among the Proteſtants ?? 
Philibert Bertelier, regiſter of the inferior court of 
Juſtice at Geneva, had been ſuſpended from the ſacra- 
ment by the preſbytery on account of his vicious life : 
But he applied to the ſenate to be abſolved. This was 
oppoſed, in the name of the preſpytery, by Calvin; who 
ſhewed, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate ought to preſerve; 
not to deſtroy, the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; ' Bertelier 
was always Calvin's enemy, becauſe he had often repri- 
manded and cenſured him for his vicious and fcandalous 
life; and had ſtrenouſly oppoſed his wicked and per- 
nicious deſigns. This appears by Calvin's letters to 
Viret, and to Bullinger, in the months of September 
and November, 1553; in which he cries him down as 
a bad and audacious man. Beza alſo repreſents the 
wicked qualities of Bertelier in Calvin's life. The cla- 
mour which was raiſed againſt the miniſters, as if, in 
ſome reſpects, they had invaded the rights of the ſove- 
reignty, was the reaſon why the council of two hun- 
dred ordered that the ſinal judgment of catfſes of ex- 
communication ſhould belong to the ſenate, and that 
the ſenate might abſolve the excommunicated, as they 
ſhould think fit. By virtue of this decree, the ſenate 
granted letters of abſolution to Bertelier, which were 
lealed with the ſeal of the republic. The ſacrament 
was to be adminiſtered within two days. When Calvin 
came to hear of what had paſſed, he ſoon reſolved what 
to do, and preached againit the contempt of the ſacra- 


ſaid, that he would imitate St Chryſoſtom; that he 
would not oppoſe force to force, but that he would 
rather {utter himſelf to be maſlacred, than that his hands 
ſhould preſent the holy myſteries to thoſe who had been 
judged unworthy of them. This was a thunder-bolt, 


was not thought fit that he ſhould preſent himſelf to the 
communion. The next day after the ſacrament, Calvin, 
accompanied by his confiſtory, defired leave of the 
ſenate, and of the council of two hundred, to ſpeak to 
tne people about this matter, as it concerned the abro- 
gation of a law made by the people. This made ſo 
great an impreſſion on their minds, that it was reſolved 


| the Swiſs Cantons ſhould be conſulted about it; and 
| that the degree of the two hundred ſhould be ſuſpended ; 


but that none thould ſay the antient > Roget's had 


| been infringed. By this means the conſiſtory obtained 
a complete victory over the ſenate, and the council of 


two hundred. reeds 1 
Calvin diſpatched letters to ſome principal paſtors in 
the Helvetic cities; craving earneſtly at their hands to 
reſpeck this affair, as a thing whereon the whole ſtate. 
of religion and piety in that church ſo much depended; 
that the cauſe of God, and all good men, were inevi- 
tably certain to be trampled under foot; unleſs thoſe 
cities, by their good means, might be brought to give 
ſentence with the miniſters of Geneva, when the cauſe 
ſhould be brought before them ; and fo to give it, that 
it might effectually contain two things; the one an 
abſolute approbation of the diſcipline of Geneva; as con- 
ſonant to the word of God, without any cautions or 
qualifications ; the other, an earneſt admonition not to 
innovate or change the fame. His vehement requeſt 
herein, as touching both points, was ſatisfied. For 
though the Helvetian churches never obſerved that diſ- 
cipline; yet they returned proper anſwers to the three 
queſtions ſtated. by the ſenate of Geneva: Hirt, after 


| what manner, by God's commandment, according to 


the ſcripture, and unſpotted religion, *xcominunica- 
tion ſhould be exerciſed? Secondly, whether it may not 
be exerciſed ſome other way, tlian by the conſiſtory:? 
Thirdly, what the uſe of their churches was to do in 


this caſe? The Swiſs paſtors anſwered, that they had 
| heard 


ment. He raiſed his voice, lifted up his hands, and 


which confounded the faction of Bertelier ; ſo that it 
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to be godly ordinances, drawing towards the preſcript 


of the word of God; for which cauſe, they did not 


think it good for the church of Geneva, by innovation; 


to change the ſame, but rather to keep them as they 
were. Which anſwer, (ſays the judicious Hooker,) 


although not anſwering to the former demands, but 
reſpecting what Calvin judged requiſite for them to an- 


ſwer, was accepted without any farther reply; inaſmuch 


as * plainly ſaw, that were ſtomach doth ſtrive with 


wit, the match is not equal; and fo the heat of their 
former contentions began to lake.” | 


One of the greateſt uſes which may be drawn from 


reading, is to learn the weakneſſes of the heart of man, 


and the ill effects of prejudices in points of religion. 
Final Richelieu, has 

produced an accuſation againſt Calvin, on the credig of 

| Bu than which none was ever worle contrived, | 
and worſe proved; though it has been adopted, and 
| conveyed from book to book. Bertelier pretended, that 
the republic of Geneva had ſent him to Noyon, with 
orders to make an exact enquiry there into Calvin's life 


No leſs a perfon than the great Car 


and character; and that he found Calvin had been con- 


victed of ſodomy; but that at the biſhop's requeſt, the 
eg of fire was commuted into that of being 


randed with the Flower- de- luce. He boaſted to have 
an act, ſigned by the notary, which certified the truth 
of the proceſs and condemnation. Bolſec affirins, that 


he had ſeen this act; and this is the ground of that hor- 
rid accuſation. 
credited. If Bertelier's act had not been ſuppoſitious, 
there would have been, at Noyon, authentic and public 
teſtimonies of the trial and puniſhment in queſtion; and 


Neither Bertelier, nor Bolſec, are to be 


they would have been publithed as ſoon as the Romiſh 
religion began to ſuffer by Calvin's means. Bertelier 


had no party againſt him in Geneva more inexorable 
than Calvin, who held him in abhorrence, on account 

of his vices. Bertelier was accuſed of ſedition and con- 
piracy againſt the ſtate and church: But he ran away, 

and, not appearing to anſwer for himſelf, was condemn- 

5 75 as being attainted and convicted of thoſe crimes, to 
loſe 


pe his head, by a ſentence eee againſt him, 
the ſixth of Auguſt, 1555. Þ 

ever ſent from Gates upon public buſineſs, who was 
not in a higher ſtation than that of Bertelier; beſides 


there were ſome conſiderable prone at Noyon, who 
retired to Geneva, as well as Calvin: By whoſe means | 
it was very ealy to receive all the information which 
could have been deſired, without going farther. If 
what Bertelier ſaid was true, he would have had his pa- 
per when he fled from Geneva: But it is plain he had 
not the commiſſion he boaſted of, after that time. But 
can any one believe, that, before the year 1555, When 
thoſe who were called heretics durſtnotſhewthemſelves 


(124 1 


heard of thoſe conſiſtorial laws, and acknowledged them 


„ 


out ſo impetuoully, as to endanger both the church and 
| commonwealth. About this time Michael Servetu 
came to Geneva, where he began to dogmatize. Hg 
| had compoſed a book, entitled, Chriftianiſmi Reftitutio, 


— 


o envoy or deputy was 


— 


| | | PLE: | 
had not been taken notice of by the monks and miſ- 
ſtonaries for writing ſome ſatyrical books againſt the re- 
formation. He was convicted oh ſedition and pelagian- 
tm, at Geneva, in 1551, and baniſhed the territory of 


the republic. He was alſo baniſhed from Bern; after 
which he went to France, where he aſſiſted in perſecu- 
ting the Proteſtants, and even proſtituted his wife to the 
canons of Autun. He was an infamous man, who for- 
took his order, had been banithed thrice, and changed 
his religion four times; and who, after having aſperied 
the dead and the living, died in deſpair. Varillas 
thought Bolfec a diſcredited author: Maimburg reject- 
ed the infamy that was thrown upon Calvin: And 


| Florimond de Remond owns, they have defamed him 


horribly. Papyrious Maflo ſpoke very ill of Calvin: 


but wouldnotventure to mention the ſtory of the Flower 
| de luce: And he called thoſe mean wretched ſcribblers, 


who reproached that miniſter with lewdneſs. Is it not 


ſtrange that cardinal de Richelieu, in one of the beſt 


books of controverſy that has been publiſhed on the 
part of the church of Rome, ſhould be leſs ſcrupulous 
and nice than Remond, Maſſo, and Romuald; and that 
he ſhould give out, as a true matter of fact, the ſtory of 
Bolſec, which began then to be laid aſide by the miſ- 
fionaries? Richelieu intended to have reconciled both 
religions in France, but was prevented by death; and 
there was not one ſtory which people did not believe, 
when it defamed him or Cardinal Mz 
In 1553 the malice of the factious Geneveſe broke 


full of execrable hereſies. He annulled the diſtinction 
ot the three perſons in the Godhead. He affirmed, 
That the Son and the Holy Ghoſt were created in the 


beginning of the world: That the eſſence of God was 


common to all creatures, which produced a free-will in 


man; yet the knowledge of good and evil was ſtifled 


in him, till he was twenty years of age, before which 


| time a man could not commit any mortal fin ; That it 


was ſuffictent to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son 
of God; but it was not abſolutely neceſſary to lay hold 
on his promiſes, as all men, both Jews and Heathens, 


were juſtiſied by their good moral works: and that the 
baptiſm of infants was a mere foppery.* He was coun- 


tenanced, at firſt, by fome of the magiſtrates, who ha- x. 
ted Calvin: ſo that, beſides his natural maliciouſneſs, 
he was rude enough, in maintaining his blaſphemies, 
to give Calvin the he above fifty times in one diſcourſe: 


He allo as often called him a wicked wretch, and Simon 


Magus. The council could ng longer endure his im- 
pudence, but committed him to priſon, and articles 


32. 
1 


Proteſtant cantons for their concurrence ; after which | 
he was burnt alive, without ſhewing the leaſt ſign of © 
repentance, but only a great fear of death. | 
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: | were drawn up againſt him, which were ſent to the four 4 . 
for fear of being burnt, a deputy from Geneva ſhould go 


boldly to Noyon to inform himſelf of Calvin's life? 
Who will believe, that if Bertelier had an authentic act 
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(ſays Bayle, ) do 


would have been altogether buried in ob 


fore 15 57? Was it not a piecewhich theclergy of France 
would 4 bought for its weight of gold? But why, 

[loſe time in confuting ſuch a ridicu- 
lous romance? Nothing ſurpriſes me more, than to ſee ſo 
piece of Bertelier; and alledge, as his principal reaſon, 
that the republic of Geneva did not underta e to ſhew 
the falſehood of this piece.” The truth is, this cardi- 
nal made all imaginable enquiry into the pretended pro- 
ceedings againſt Calvin at Noyon, and that he diſcovered 
nothing; yet he maintained the affirmative on the cre- 
dit of Jerom Bolſec, whoſe teſtimony is of no N in 
things which are laid to Calvin's charge, 3ollec 
1 


great a perſon, as cardinal de Richelieu, depend on this 


Cy * 1 
vion, if he 


of Calvin's infamy in 1554, he would have kept it io | The enemies of Calvin on this account, : 
_ cloſe that the public ſhould have no knowledge of it be- | | 


information, Servetus was impriſoned at Vic 


| aid, that he 
copied after Saul the perſecutor, and not after St Paul 


the apoſtle of the benehcent Jeſus. They aſſert, that 


though Calvin cauſed the papacy of Rome to be baniſhed 
out of Geneva, yet he eſtabliſhed a papacy of his own ; 


| That as there was a pope at Rome, ſo he was no other 
| than a pope at Geneva; not only by eſtabliſhing an 


infallibility in the very conſtitution of that church, but 
by his maintaining and carrying on of that conſtitution, 
together with his own authority, by perſecution and 
blood, of which the fate of Servetus affords ſufficient 
demonſtrations, and undeniable proofs.” Even Eraſ— 
mus, in the beginning of his epiſſle to Conradus Peti- 


canus, ſays, that Calvin expoſed Servetus to the reſent- 


ment of his och enemies; and that, Upon his 
nne, and 


would 


CAL | | 
would have been burnt alive in that city, had he not 
made his eſcape. He was burnt in effigy, with five 
bales of his books. That unhappy phyſician; having 
reſolved to retire to Naples, where he hoped to prac- 
tiſe phyſic among his gountrymen, was ſo imprudent 
as to take his way through Geneva, though he knew 


| ins } 


that Calvin was his mortal enemy. Calvin was informed 


of his arrival, and acquainted the magiſtrates of it.— 
Servetus was arreſted, tried, and burnt alive, on the 
twenty- ſeventh of October, 15 ip for the hereſies con- 

tained in the book printed at Vienne. Thus the un- 
fortunate Servetus fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 


that illuſtrious Reformer.” 


1 
* 


Ihe author of the memoirs of literature ſays, * If the 


religion of Proteſtants depended on the doctrine and 
conduct of the Reformers, 


publiſhed his account of Servetus: But as the Proteſtant 


religion is entirely founded on holy ſcripture; ſo the de- | 


faults of the Reformer ought not to have any ill 1n- 
fluence on the Reformation. The doctrine of nontole- 
ration; which obtained in the ſixteenth century, among 
ſome Proteſtants, was that pernicious error which they 
had imbibed in the church of Rome: And, I believe, 
I can ſay, without doing any injury to that church, 
that ſhe is, in a great meaſure, anſwerable for the execu- 
tion of Servetus. If the Roman catholics had never 
put any perſon to death for the ſake of religion; I dare 
ſay, that Servetus had never been condemned to die in 


any Proteſtant city. Let us remember, that Calvin, and 
all the magittrates of Geneva, in the year 1553, were 


born and bred up in the church of Rome: Thus is the 
beſt apology that can be made for them 

In the lives of Oecolampadius and Melancthon, it has 
been mentioned, how the Proteſtant divines were diſguſt- 


ed at the two firſt books which Servetus publiſhed againſt. 


the Trinity; and that he continued an anti-trinitarian. 
But it is neceflary, in this place, to ſet the whole mat- 
ter in a plainer light. e 5 

Ser vetus was born, 


kingdom it does not appear, that there were any anti-tri- 
vetus himſelf began the new doarine, for which he was 
afterwards put to death. He was convinced by ſtudying 
the ſcripture, that the church wanted to be reformed ; 
which made him reſolve to retire into Germany, and 
ſer up for a Reformer. In 1531, he publiſhed his firſt 
book, entitled, De Trinitatis erroribus libri ſeptem ; where- 
in he undertook to prove, that the words Jeſus and 
Chriſt, and Son of God, denote only a man; which 


he endeavoured to ſhew by ſeveral paſſages of ſcrip- 


ture. Concerning the perſon of our Saviour, he ſaid, 
* Chrift was preformed in the divine mind: He was a 


certain mode of being himſelf there, which mode God 


diſpoſed of in himlelf, that he might wake himſelf 
known to us; that is, by deſcribing the effigies of Je- 
ſus Chriſt in himſelf,” He called this © the face of God, 


and the word that was made fleſh.' He denied the 


Trinity, like the modern Unitarians: But he had a 
very different opinion from theirs, concerning Jeſus 
_ Chriſt. It is ſtrange; that a man who rejected the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as being incomprehenfible, ſhould 


he ſhould take care how he 


in 1500, at Villanueva, in the 
kingdom of Aragon, in Spain. He ſtudied the civil 
law at the univerſity of Toulouſe in France, in which | 


nitarians at that time: Therefore it is probable, that Ser- 


ſubſtitute a notion ſo obſcure and unintelligible in the 


room of it. He uſed ſeveral expreſſions in this book, 
at which the orthodox were very much offended ; for 
he called the three divine perſons a chimera; and me- 
| taphyfical gods. In 1532, he put out another book 


with this title, Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo. Thus 


Servetùs publiſhed two books againft the Trinity, in 
leſs than two years, without ſcrupling to put his name 
to them. He was young, zealous for his new opinion, 
and perhaps unacquainted with the principles of the 


of * egy Latin 


| . CAT | 3 2 
Reformers: Nor is it unlikely, that he thought he miglit 
as freely write againſt the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
the Reformers had done againſt tranſubſtantiation.— 
And, in 1553, he publiſhed a third book againſt the 


Trinity, which conſiſted of ſeven hundred and thirty- 


four pages in octavo, printed at Vienne, a very antient 
city of the Lower Dauphin in France, 68 miles S. W. 
of Geneva. This Tags was entitled, The Reſtitution. 
of Chriſtianity : Wherein the knowledge of God, of 
the Chriſtian faith, of juſtification, regeneration, bap- 
tiſm, and of eating the Lord's Supper, are perfectly 


reſtored.'. 


Servetus was in the forty-ſifth year of his age when 
he publiſhed this book, to which he would not venture 
to put his name, as he had done to the former books. 


Many believe, that he was burnt for the firſt book; but 


this 18 a miſtake, for Servetus was committed to the 
flames for the laſt book. It contained the following 


pieces. 1. Of the divine Trinity, that there is not an 


illuſion of three inviſible beings in it; but the real ma- 
nifeſtation of the ſubſtance of God, and communication 
of his Spirit. 2. Of the faith of Chriſt, and the righ- 
teouſnels of his kingdom, excelling that of the law; 
and of charity. 3. Of regeneration from above, and 
the reign of antichriſt. 4. Thirty epiſtles to John Cal- 
vin, preacher at Geneva. 5. Sixty ſigns of the reign. 
of antichriſt, and his diſcovery juſt now at hand. 6. Of 
the myſtery of the Trinity. „ 2 
When Servetus had publiſhed his ſecond book, he 
left Germany, and went to Paris, where he was admit- 


| ted doctor of phyſic in that univerſity. Calvin knew 
| Servetus in Paris, and oppoſed his doctrine. 


In 1542; 
Servetus was at Lyons, where he corrected the proofs. 
Bible, and added a preface to it, 
with ſome notes, under the name of Villanovanus. 
Calvin called thoſe notes impious and impertinent ; and 


| ſays, that Servetus fraudulently got five hundred livres 
from the bookſeller for his trouble. What is moſt con- 


ſiderable in the notes was concerning Chriſt, figura- 


tively repreſented ini the ſcripture. 


Calvin kept a long correſpondence with Servetus, 
whom he endeavoured to reclaim from his errors. Ser- 
vetus ſent Calvin the three following queſtions, and de- 
fired him to anſwer them. 1. Whether the man Jeſus, 


who was crucified, is the Son of God? And what is 


the foundation of that ſonſhip ? 2. Whether the king- 


| dom of Chriſt is in men? When may a man be ſaid 


to efiter into it; and when to be regenerated ? 3. Whe- 
ther the baptiſm that Chriſt viſtituted ought to be re- 


ceived in, faith; even as his ſupper is? And to what 
purpoſe theſe were inſtituted under the new covenant ? 


Calvin anſwered thofe queries, in à manner that offen- 
ded Servetus ; and Calvin ſays, this diſpute occaſioned 
the hatred which Servetus conceived for him from that 


time. 


„ Servetus, upon all occaſions, expreſſed a great in- 
dignation againſt the church of Rome, which he took 


to be the beaſt mentioned in the Apocalypſe : But he 


delivered himſelf ſo confuſedly about the nature of 


Chriſt, that it is difficult to have a notion of his doc- 
trine. It appears, from the whole tenor of the fourth 
book of the Trinity, that he was a ſubtil metaphyſician ; 
had read the ſchoolmen, and many of the fathers : That 
he underſtood Hebrew: That he believed the ſoul to 
be material; and that he was a great enemy to the doc 


trine of predeſtination. 


Though the Chriſtianiſii Reitutio, was printed very 


privately at Vienne, Calvin had a copy lent to him, 


and was informed that Servetus was the author; It is 
faid, he ſent to Lyons, to have him arvzeſted, and pro- 
ſecuted as a heretic; That Servetus Was äpprehended 
on the fifteenth of June ; but made Big ape on the 
ſeventeenth: That he was condemned to be burnt as 

K k . live, 
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live, if he could be ſeized; and, in the mea 
be burnt in effigy, with his books. The ſentence was 
Poe . againſt him * upon the ſcandalous crime of 


public peace, rebellion and diſobedience to the orders 
made againſt hereſies.“ His effigies, and five bales of 
his books, were burnt by the common hangman at 
Vienne, purſuant to the {entence of the delphinal court, 
which mentions the epiltles and manuſcripts of Serve- 
tus ſent to Calvin, who, on that account, was charged 
with having informed againſt Servetus. 

But Calvin wonders how it ſhould come to pals, that, 
all of a ſudden, there ſhould ſtart up ſuch a great fami- 


the papacy, © Will it ever be credited, (ſays he,) that 
there 4s ſuch a free correſpondence kept up by the way 
of letters between me and them, who are not leſs at va- 


riance one with another than Chriſt is with Belial? 


Whereas, there is nothing more wanting to refute ſuch 


a fooliſh calumny, than the bare denial of it.” He adds, 
that Servetus had ſpread this report among the Papiſts, 
four years before; and that, if he had informed againſt 


him then, the Papiſts would not have fpared him to 
When 


is accuſer was Nicolas de la Fontaine, and Servetus was 


propoſitions out of Servetus's book, entitled Chri/tiani/71 


Reſtitutio; and he reduced thoſe propoſitions to thirty- | 


eight articles, which, according to the title, © the miniſ- 


ters of the church of Geneva declared to be full of im- 


pious blaſphemies againſt God, and of other mad and 
profaneerrors, altogether repugnant to the word of God 
and the orthodox agreement of that church.“ Servetus 
anſwered the whole; and the ſtate of the cale was 
tranſmitted to the Helvetic churches for their opinions. 
On the twenty-fixth of October, Calvin wrote to Fa- 
rel, at Neufchatel, how the matters flood as follows: 


„The meſſenger is returned from Switzerland. The 


cantons unanimouſly declare, that Servetus has revived 
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n time, to contained the whole 


A brought to the bar, for the firft time, on the fourteenth | 

of Auguſt, when thirty-eight interrogatories were exhi- 
bited againſt him. The trial was procraſtinated, and the 
magiſtrates of Geneva ordered Calvin to extract ſeveral 


the impious errors with which Satan formerly diſtur- 


bed the church, and that he is an intolerable monſter. 
Thoſe of Baſil are right. Thoſe of Zurick are the moſt 
vehement; for they expreſs the heinouinels of his im- 


iety in very emphatical words, and exhort our ma- 
rates e iſe bim ſeverely. Thoſe of Chaffhauſen 
ſubſcribe to their judgment. The letter of the 
divines of Bern, which is allo to the purpoſe, is at- 
tended with that of the ſenate, whereby our magiſtrates 
have been very much animated. Cæſar, a comical man, 
pretended to be ſick three days, but came to court at laſt 
to acquit that profligate fellow; for he was not aſhamed 


to propoſe, that the cauſe ſhould be removed to the 


council of two hundred. Nevertheleſs, he has been 
condemned without any diſpute. He will be executed 
to-morrow. We have endeavoured to commute that 
| ſort of death; but it was in vain. I vill tell you, when 

J ſee ou, why the judges have not granted our re- 
ueſt. | | FE | : | 
The Syndics were the judges, who were incenſed a- 
gainſt Servetus for writing with alperity againſt Calvin, 


whom he conſidered as his accuſer. Calvin had ene- | 


mies, who encouraged Servetus to write againſt him 
in a very calumniating manner, all the time he was in 
confinement.» This proved fatal to Servetus who, on 


the twenty-leventh of October, was condemned to be 


| neva and Switzerland confiderced 


burnt a live. The proceſs drawn up before the Syndics | 


3 | that Servetus bitterly enveighed ag 
Servetus eſcaped from Vienne, he reſolved to 

retire to Naples, and took Geneva in his way, where 
Calvin cauſed him to be impriſoned, and proſecuted. 


Geneva. 


CG A 2 


charge agaiaſt him; and the ſen- 


tence was pronounced by the Syndics as follows: that 


by the proceſs, and alſo by his voluntary confeſſions, 
iereſy, dogmatiſation, compoſition of new doctrines, 


and heretical books, ſchiſm, perturbation of union and ; vetus had long ago put forth a falſe and heretical doc- 


and by his books, it plainly appeared to them, that Ser- 


trine, which he obitinately continued to {pread and 


publith, ſo far as to 1 books againſt God the Father, 


the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; in thort, agaiaſt the 
true foundation of the Chriſtian religion: That he had 
not been aſhamed of riting up againlt the divine Majei- 
ty, and the holy Trinity; endeavouring to infe& the 
world with his herefies. I herefore they condemned 


him to be carried to the Champel*, and there to be 
| burnt alive with his books.” 
Harity and friendſhip between him and the guardians of | 


After this terrible ſentence was paſted, Servetus ſent 
for Calvin, who, with two magiſtrates, gave him a vilit 
in the priſon. Servetus begged his pardon. Calvin 


| faid, he never thought of revenging himicif for any 
Private injuries, which the priſoner had done him: But 


obſerved, that he had labouredyeven to the hazard of his 
life, for the ſpace of fixteen years, to rgglaun him from 


his errors. Calvin alſo told Servetus, that he had con- 


verſed with him by private letters with great mildncis; 


and continued to uſe him like a friend, till he found 


galuſt him, even to 
madnels, becauie he had been fo fre? in his friendly re- 
proofs to him. He exhorted the priſoner to aſk for- 
givenels of God, for having attempted to blot the three 
hypoſtaſes out of his effence. But when Calvin-per- 
ceived his admonitions made no imprefſion upon Ser— 


vetus, he told him, he would not preſume to be witer 
than his Maſter; and, according to St Paul's command, 
went away from that heretic, who was condemned by 


. 7 


his own conſcience.” 


Thus Servetus expired in the flames, without ſpeak- 


ing or ſhewing any ſigns of repentance. Servetus was 


the. lirſt who mentioned the circulation of the blood. 
The firſt that I could ever find who had a diftin& idea 


of this matter, (ſays Dr Walton,) was Michael Servetus, 


a Spaniſh phyfician, who was burnt for Arianifa at 

| Wel had it been for the church of Chriſt, 
ik he wholly,confined hiinfelf to his own profellion! 
His ſagacity in this particular, before fo much in the 
dark, gives us great reaſon to believe, that the world 
might then have had juſt caule to have bleſfed his me- 


mory.“ Doctor Douglas alſo obſerves, that Servetus, 


in the fifth book of his Reſtitution of Chriſtianity,' 
ſhew's that he was apprized of the circulation of the 


blood. However, it muſt be owned, that his Knowledge 
therein was very unpertect, and greatly thort of che 


4 gy 7 
clear and full diſcovery made by the learned Harvey, — 
Servetus might have great merit as a phyſician : Pur 


he was more extravagant than Arius in his opinion ; 


and a great prelate thoucht hita * fitter to have been 


| chained up as a madman, than burat as 2 heretic.? He 
condemned the doctrine of Geneva ; but he was nog 


Atheilt, which was a name, that, in bis turn, he gave 
to tlie Trinitarlans. 


Many people were not diſpleaſed at the rooting out of 


a man, who had fowed his wicked doctrine about thirty 
years among Chriſtians. Others thought he was puniih- 


| ed too ſeverely ; his fact being only a matter of opi- 


nion, which, at the bottom, was a mixture of Judaiſin 
and Anabaptiſm; and that it had been better to have 
expected his repentance, But the magiſtrates of Ge- 
YW 1L2 Hidercd him as an apoſtate, a 

ſeducer, and an atheifiical perſon. 
Calvin, in his Lidel Expoſitic, acknowledges that the 
forin of the indictinent againſt Servetus was drawn up 
by his advice, and ſays, “ Ide was not ſo mortally en- 
raged againſt him, but that, if he had not been loſt to 


all ſenſe, it was in his power to have ſaved his life, by 
| | 3118 
A ſmall eminence, about aimuſket-ſhot ſrom the city. 
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Eb 
his modeſty alone. nr 
what to ſæy, unleſs it be this, that he precipitated him- 


ſelf to his end, by his own fatal madnels.' 


When Calvin drew up the confeſſion of faith, he took 


care to inſert the following article:“ We detelt all the 


hereſies which have antiently diſturbed the churches, 
and eſpecially the diabolical imaginations of Sexvetus, 
who attributes to the Lord Jeſus a fantaſtical divinity ; 
foraſmuch as he: calls him the idea and pattern of all 
things, and names him perſonal or higurative Hon of 


God; and finally forges for him a body of three ele- 


ments uncreated, and thus mixes and deſtroys the two 
natures.” It is ſaid, that all the candidates for the mi- 
niſtry in Switzerland, and alſo in the French reformed 
churches abroad, are bound before their ordination, to 
ſubſcribe that article of the confeſſion. Beſides, in the 


form of confeſſion of faith, which all the ſtudents of the 
public ſchool of Geneva are to make before the rector, 


there is this article: Although God is one {imple el- 
ſence, yet there are in him three diſtinct perions; where 


rors that have been revived by Servetus and his follow - 
| 29 N : | | | 
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Calvin wrote his commentaries upon the goſpel of 


St John, when all the Reformed churches receiycd a 
great wound by the death of king Edward VI. Great 
numbers of Engliſh exiles fled for protection to Ger- 


many, Switzerland, and Geneva, who found unex- 
” pected encouragement and ailiftance from Calvin. The 
Engliſh fugitives had fettled a church at Frankfort, 
here they were greatly influenced by John Knox, the 
Scotch preacher, who objected to the then Englith li- 
turgy, and formed a ſcheme of parity in church govern- 
ment. This was reſented by the Englith who ſettled 
at Zurick; and ſome thoughts were entertained of 
| ſettling the Geneva form at Straſburg. Calvin was con- 
ſulted on that head; and they ſent him the Englith 
common-prayer-bock in Latin, accompanied with ma- 


ny miſrepreſentations and criticiſms upon the Englith 
worſhip: So that Calvin, in his anſwer, ſhewed a diſ- 


ute of ut Frankfort, partly extracted from that of Eng- 


land, and that of Geneva: But Dr Cox obliged: Knox 


to quit Frankfort, and retire to Geneva. Cox then ap- 
plied to give Calvin a favourable opinion of the Fnglhth 
liturgy ; for he perceived he was under invincible pre- 
judices againſt it. 


But Calvin appears only to be an occaſional auxiliary; 


for it is caly to perceive, that Knox and his friends, 


carried thoſe principles with them from Britain. 
The number of ſtrangers 12 increaſed in Geneva; 


and the Engliſh were allowed to found a church of their | that Chriſt was Mediator only according to. his human 


own nation in the city, as the Italians had done before | 


them in 1551, and the Spaniards ſome time afterwards : 


But when Q. Elizabeth came to the throne, and revived. 
the Proteſtant religion, the Englith thanked the ma- 


giſtrates for their protection, and returned to their own 
COUNry, ” | | | 


—— ew wt 


In 1555, a conſpiracy was formed againſt. the mi- 


niſters of Geneva: But it was* ſeaſonably diſcovered, 
and the confpirators puniſhed ; ſome being beheaded, 
and others baniſhed. Calvin werit to Bern, and de- 


ſended himſelf againſt Bolſec, who was baniſhed for 


acculing him of falſe doctrine. Calvin regulated the 


church of Poland; he comforted the perſecuted in Eng- 


land, and encouraged the afflicted in France. But, in 
1550, a tertian ague ſeized upon him as he was preach- 


- 


ek 


Nor do I know, continues Calvin; 


A liturgy was then made | 


Cox went to Straſburg, and left 
tlomm at Frankfort, where new differences aroſe, and 
the new-modclled diſcipline of Geneva was introduced. 
Molt of the Engliſh eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians date the riſe 
of the diffenting principles in England from this ſchiſm: 


Foy | CAL | 
ing, which obliged him to quit the pulpit, and it was 
rumoured abroad that he was dead. He recovered, 
and went to Frankfort to pacify ſome controverſies 
which had lately ſprung up in the French church. 

In 1557, he publithed his commentaries upon the 
Pſalms, to which he prefixed a very curious preface: 
He prevailed on the German princes to intercede for 
the French Proteſtants, and allayed the tempeſt of per- 
{ecution in France. | 

In 1558, a new league was made between Geneva 
and Bern ; but a diſturbance happened in the former 
church, Valentine Gentilis, and ſome Italians, col- 
lected from the books of Servetus more than he had ad- 
vauced againſt the Trinity. They were enjoined by 
the council to ſubſcribe to the general confeſſion of the 
church, which ſeven of them abſolutely refuſed, among 
whom was Gentilis, who was committed to priſon; 
from whence he was brought to diſpute againſt Calvin 
before the council. He charged Calvin with oppreſhng 


2 | the truth, and run himielf into Arianiſm ; his drift being 
fore I deteſt all the hereſies condemned by the firſt coun- | 
cil of Nice, as likewiſe thoſe condemned in the councils 
of Epheſus and Chalcedon: Together with all thole er- 


to ſhew, that the divine eſſence belonged properly to 
none but the Father. Calvin, in a full aſſembly of the 
lenators, miniſters, and elders, fo fully confuted him 
out of the ſcripture, that all the Itahans immediately 
ſubſcribed to the eſtabliſhed faith. It was the opinion 
of ſome lawyers, that the herely of Gentilis delerved 
death: But he thought to eſcape all punithment by a 
ſeeming repentance, and retracting his opinion by a 
formal writing made for that purpole, The magiſtrates . 
took notice ot this, and inflicted no other puniſhment 
on him than the burning of his writings, and a com- 
mand not to ſtir out of the city without their leave, 
which he ſubmiſſively obeyed till he had an opportunity _ 
of making his eſcape. The bailiff of Gex obliged him 
to make a new recantation ; and Calvin wrote a book 
againſt him, wherein he excellently contuted this here- 
ty. But Gentilis returned to his old error, and was 
beheaded. as an heretic at Bern, in 156. 
Ihis year Calvin was ſeized with a quartan ague, 
which preycd greatly upon his weak body, already 


debilitated and worn out with his inceflant labours and 


itudy : But he publithed his Commentary upon Iaiah, 
and the lait edition of his Inſtitutions in French and 


1 | | e 8 
__ The number of youth, who came from all parts to 
ſtudy at Geneva, increated ſo much, that the old ichool 


was not large enough to contain them. The council 
therefore reſolved to erect a new college for ſeven 
claſles, and three profeſſors of Hebrew, Greek, and 
philoſophy; belides divinity lectures, which Calvin read 
himſelf, to whom was joined 'Theodore Beza, who 
preached the following week after Calvin. The ſtatutes 
of this college were firſt publithed in St Peter's church, 
beforethe magiſtrates, miniſters, and tcholars, by Calvin, 


ho ſeemed to conſecrate ſo holy and profitable a foun- 


dation 


In 1560, Calvin confuted Sancarus, who aſſerted, 
nature. Calvin was conſulted by the Bohemian Wal- 
denſes, whom he echorted to enter into a nearer con- 
junction with other Reformed churches: He ſent Ga 

lacius to plant a French church in England, where Q. 

Elizabeth gave protection to the refugees: And he pub- 
Ithed his lectures upon Daniel, which he dedicated to 
the French churches. Francis II. was then upon the 
throne of France, Where tlie public affairs were conduc- 
ted by the duke of Guile, and the cardinal de Lorrain, 
whole adminiſtration offended the Proteſtants; and oe- 
cationed the celebrated conſpiracy of ie, which 
was formed againſt the princes of thee of Guile, 
by the prince of Conde, brother to the king of Navarre: 
The conſpiracy was dilcovered, and the'prmiee ordered 


for execution, which was prevented by the death of.the 


king, : 
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ng. He was ſucceeded by Charles IX. who honour- 
ably pardoned the prince of Conde; and he ordered the 


Catholics and Proteltants to live in peace with each ther; 
but both parties began to call themſelves by the invidious 


names of Papiſts and Hugonots, in 1561. The origin of 
the word Hugonot is not certainly known: Some be- 
lieve it took its rife from certain deputies of the Proteſ- 
tants coming to addreſs the king in Latin; when he who 
was to ſpeak ſtopped ſhort at the begining of what he 
ſhould have ſaid, and having repeated the word, Hue 
nos, huc weninus,, could proceed no farther: Though 
others are of opinion, that this name was given them at 
Tours, becauſe they aſſembled late to teach in a part of 


the town, where ſuperſtitious people believed the appa- 


rition of king Hugo appeared every night 
Ihe duke of Guile, the king of Navarre, and Cathe- 


rine de Medicis the mother of Charles IX. formed an 


publicly for the exerciſe of their religion. 
was renewed in 1504; and when peace was again con- 
cluded in 1568, the Proteſtants ſoon found the accom- 


union, which was called the triumvirate, and governed 
the kingdom during the minority of the king. In 1502, 


the prince of Conde appeared in arms, for their con- 
ſ.iences who had embraced the Reformed religion, and | 


t French Proteſtants received aſſiſtance from the queen 


0 England. The duke of Guiſe was aſſaſſinated by 
Poitrot, a proteſtant gentleman; and the queen conclu— 


ded a peace with the prince of Conde; whereby the 
Proteſtants were granted the liberty of aflembling 
But the war 


plichments of what had been foretold by the admiral de 


affected him, that it increaſed his diſeaſe. 


Goligny; That peace had been offered only to diſarm 
them, and thereby deftroy them, with greater eaſe,” 
The great Coligny was alflaſſinated, and the bloody 
maſſacre of Paris was put in execution, which was ex- 
tended all over the kingdom, and the war was carried 


on againſt the Proteſtants till 1 573: Mn Er Eon 

Calvin lived only to fee the beginning of this civil 
and religious war in his native country, which fo much 
In 15062, he 


_ publiſhed that excellent Confeſſion of Faith, which was 


he was frequently troubled with the head-ach, which | preach his word holily and purely, as well in ſermons, 


lent to the ſtates of the empire at Frankfort, in the name 
of the princeof Conde, and alſo the Proteſtants of France. 


The year following he publiſhed his Commentaries upon 


the four books of Moles, which he alſo tranſlated out of | 
Latin into French; and he began his Commentary upon 


Joſhua, which he finiſhed a little before his death. 


On the ſixth of February, 1564, Calvin preached his 


laſt ſermon. He was faint, thin, and conſumptive. He 
had for ten years together abſtained from dinners; for 


his abſtinence only could cure. By ftraining his voice, 


and uſing of aloes, he brought on the hemorrhoids, 


which at laſt proved ulcerous; and he had alto a fpit- 


ting of blood. When his ague left him, the gout took 
him in his right leg; then the cholic, and laſtly the ſtone, 


whichheneverperceivedtillafew months before his death. 
Though he was tormented with {o many violent d11- 


eaſes, he never uttered a word unbecoming a Chriſtian, 
and ſo _ a divine; only lifting up his eyes toheaven, 


he ufe 


to ſay, How long, Lord!“ which was an ex- 
preſſion he conſtantly uſed, when he heard of the cala- 


mities which afflicted his Proteſtant brethren, for which 
he felt more than for any thing that could befall liin- 


ſelf. On the twenty-feventh of March he was carried 


in his chair to the ſenate, when he preſented to them a 


new rector tor the ſchool; then uncovered lis head, and 
thanked them for all their favours, and particularly for 
their great care of him in his ſickneſs: “ For I perceive, 


(ſaid he), A hy the laſt time I ſhall come into this 
»w 1% f 


place. H e failed him as he ſpoke, and the at- 

ſembly took leave of him in tears. . | 
On the ſecond of April, which was Eaſfter-day, hie 

was carried to the church, where Beza adminiſtered to 
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4 8 
him the ſacrament. He made his will on the twenty 
fifth, and on the twenty-ſeventh died, © having, by 
over-much ſtudy, brought upon him ſeveral diſtempers.' 
«He died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and was bu- 
ried the next morning, in the common-church yard of 
the large palace, according as he had dehred in his 


of Seulis, who came to Geneva a while after, was cho- 
ſen in his place: And Theodore Beza wrote a diſcourſe 
of his life and death, which was publiſhed in the ſame 
year, together with his Teſtament: 


Burnham, in 
Melch. Adam, the following account of his laſt will and 
death; he dictated his will to the public Notary of 
| Geneva in theſe words. , 


* 


my laft will and teſtament in this form following: 


whom he created and placed in this world, he hath de- 
ſivered me out of the deep darkneſs of jdolatry, into 
which I was plunged ; and hath brought me into the 
light of his goſpel, and made me a partaker of the doc- 


he hath not only gently and gracioufly borne with my 
faults and ſins, for which J deſerved to be rejected of 


paſs the remainder of my life in the fame faith and reli- 


not to ſeek any other aid, or refuge 
his free adoption; in which alone ſalvation reſteth, 
And, with my whole heart, I embrace the mercy which 


| he hath uſed towards me for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake ; re- 
compenſing my faults with the merit of his death and 


paſſion, that ſatisfaction might be made, by this means, 


them be blotted out. J witnefs alſo and declare, that I 


| humbly beg of him, that being waſhed and cleanſed in 


the blood of that higheſt Redeemer, ſhed for the fins of 
mankind, I may ſtand at his judgment-ſeat, under the 
image of my Redeemer. N 8 

Alto I declare, that I have d 
according to the meaſure of grace received, and the 
bounty which God hath uſed towards me, that I might 


as in commentaries, and other writings ; and interpret 
his holy ſcripture faithtully. % 
to be called) have been ſo remiſs and languifhing, that, 

I confels, innumerable things have been wanting in me 
to the well performing of my duty. And, unleſs the 

unmeaſurable bounty of God had been preſent, my ſtu- 
dies had been vain and vaniſhing. For which cauſes, 


I witneſs and declare, that I hope for no other help for 
| falvation than this only; that ſeeing God is the Father 


of mercy, I truſt he hath ſhewed himſelf a father to me, 
who acknowledge myſelf a miſerable finner. — 
As for other things, after my departure out of this 
hte, I wonld have my body committed to the earth, in 
that or 
eit; tile e bleſſed day of reſurrection cometh, &c.“ 
o the four ſyndics, and all the magiſtrates, who in 
a body honoured him with a viſit before his death, he 
ſpoke to the following effect : i 


have done me this honour, having not deſerved it from 


you; and that you have* {o often borne with my infir- 
Re mitics 


| 


will, without any pomp or epitaph. Simon Goulard, 


his Pious Memorials, tranſlates from 


Ge John Calvin, miniſter of 
the word of God in the church of Geneva, being ſo op- 
preſſed and afflicted with divers diſeaſes, that I con- 
clude the Lord God hath appointed ſhortly to take me 
out of this world; therefore have determined to make 


trine of ſalvation, whereof I was moft unworthy. And 


him and caſt out, but hath treated me with ſuch meck- 
| neſs and mildnets, that he hath vouchſafed to uſe my 
labours in preaching and publiſhing the truth of his 
goipel. And I witnefs and declare, that J intend to 


for all my fins and crimes, and the remembrance of 


iligently endeavorred, 


But, alas! that ſtudy and zeal of mine (if worthy ſo 


« Honoured firs, I give you great thanks that you 


Firſt, I give thanks to God, that, taking pity on me, 


gion which he hath delivered to me yy his goſpel ; and 
for ſalvation, than 


and manner which is uſual in this church and 


CAL 5 
mities: Which, to me, hath always been an argument of 
your ſingular goodneſs for me. 12 8 


Touching the doctrine you have heard from me, I 


t +4 to Witneſs, that I have not raſhly and un- 
. but carefully and 3 taught the word 
of God intruſted to me; whole 
wiſe now perceive hanging over me. But I am cer- 
tainly aſſured, at Wy labours in teaching it have not 
iſpleaſing to him. : 
mk teſtify this the more willingly, both before 
God and yourſelves ; becauſe, I doubt not but the devil, 
according to his cuftom, will raiſe up wicked, light, 
and giddy-headed people, to corrupt the fincere doc- 


1 . | | 75 
> rtrine which you have heard from me. 


Then, conſidering the immeaſurable benefits which 
God had conferred on that city, he ſaid; -“ Iam a very 
ood witneſs, out of how many great dangers the hand 


eſtate you now are. Therefore, whether your affairs be 


WE proſperous or adverſe, let this thing be always before 
1 your eyes, that God is he alone who eſtabliſneth king- 
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doms and cities; and therefore will be worſhipped by 
4+ 29 N ; | | We 
mortal men.“ FFF HO 

And, continuing his diſcourſe, he ſhewed them at 


17 large, the danger of pride and ſccurity; the great dan- 
gers they were alſo in from errors in judgment, and 
corruptions in practice. 5 


Then he prayed to God for the increaſe of his gifts 
and bleſſings upon them, and for the ſafety and welfare 
of the commonwealth. After which, giving bis hand to 


* each of them, they took their leave; departing full of 


5 ſorrow, and with many tears, as from their common ta- 
% ET ei. 
Abril 28. The miniſters of Geneva being with him, 


he {pake thus to them“ Brethren, after my deceaſe, 
ſtand faſt in this work of the Lord, and be not diſcou- 
raged; for the Lord will preſerve his church and com- 
mmonwealth againſt the threatenings of the enemies. 


When I came firſt to this city, the goſpel indeed was 
& preached, but the management of things, with reſpect 
to it, was very troubleſome: Many conceiving, that 


images. And there were not a few wicked ' perſons, 
from whom I ſuffered many things. But the Lord our 
God ſo confirmed and ſtrengthened me, who am not 
naturally hold, that I gave not place to any of their at- 
= tempts. I profeſs, brethren, that I have lived with you 
in true love and ſincere charity; and thus I now depart 
under my dilcale, | crave your pardon ; and give you 
very great thanks, that you have ſo borne, on your part, 


A while after, Calvin hearing that Viret, who was 
ceiglity years of age, and ſiekly, was on his journey to 
vilit him, wrote thus to ſtay him; : 


x 1.0 
8% 


= © Farewel, my beſt and ſincereſt brother: And ſee- 


+ 


. fitable to the church of Go it tat 
rieth for us in heaven. I would not have you weary 
7 artet for my ſake. I hardly draw my breath: And 


* 
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wrath I ſhould other- 


of God hath delivered you: Moreover, you tte in what 


Chriſtianity was nothing more than the demolithing of 


- 


from you. If you have found me any way pettith 


the burden impoſed on me in the time of my lickneſs.“ 
Having thus ipoken, he gave his hand to each of them, 
who then took their leave, ſorrowing and weeping. 


1564, aged fifty-four years, ten months, and ſeventeen 
days. Beza had but juſt left him, when Calvin ſuddenly 
altered for death. On which a meſſenger was diſpatch- 
ed after Beza to bring him back; but though Beza re- 
turned preſently, Calvin, without a ſigh or groan, was 
fallen aſleep in Jeſus before Beza could reach him. 

Calvin was a man, whoſe thoughts were lifted up 


ſervice in the eſtabliſhment of his goſpel: When he 
took leave of the people at Straſburg, fas we have men- 
tioned above) to return to Geneva, they would have 
continued his freedom of the city, and the revenues of 
a prebend; which had been aſſigned him: The former 
he accepted, but abſolutely refuſed the latter. He car- 


never laboured to promote him, as moſt nien, poſſeſſed 
he followed all his life. 


When his friends would have diſſuaded him, in his 
ſickneſs, from dictating, and eſpecially from writing 


| he anſwered ; © What; would you have me idle when 


my Lord comes??? V 
Calvin was held in the higheſt veneration by the fo- 
reign Reformed churches ; and not leſs ſo by our own; 


biſhop Stillingfleet, and many others, cited by doctor 
John Edwards, for this purpoſe in his Veritas redux, 
Dr Hoyle, who wrote under the patronage of arch- 


power of nature, which parallelled with our loitering; 


will; I fear, exceed all credit? It may be the trueſt ob- 
ject of admiration, how one lean, worn, ſpent, and 
wearied body could hold out. He read every week of 


the year through three divinity lectures; every other 
week, over and above, he preached every day: So that 
(as Eraſmus ſaid of Chryſoſtom) I know not whether 
more to admire his conſtancy, or their's that heard him. 
Some have reckoned his yearly lectures to be one hun- 


| dred and eighty-ſix, and his yearly ſermons two hun- 


dred and eighty-ſix. Every Thurſday he ſate in the 
Betides all this, there was ſcarce a day, that exerciſed 


paſtors, yea ſometimes more at once; fo that he might 
fay with Paul. core of all the churches lieth upon ne. 


or Other came not forth.“ 


who would do juſtice to Calvin; if they durſt ſpeak 


judgment; for he obſerves; that Joleph Scaliger ſaid, 


| that Calvin was the greateſt wit the world had ſeen ſince 


the apoſtles. He acknowledged that no man ever un- 


lence, uſed to ſay that Calvin was the greateſt divine in 


| the world. Patin cauſed the life of Calvin; wrote by 
| Papyrius Maſſo, to be made public: This life has done 


a great deal of miſchief to the copies of Bolſec; for who 
can read it, without laughing at thoſe who accuſe this 


miniſter of loving good wine, and cheartul company ? 
The Papiſts, at lait, have been oblige ®acknow- 


ledge the falſity of thoſe infamous cahima 


| been contented to (ay; e he Was free from 
13 cor- 


much above the deſire of worldly goods, only ſeeking 
how he might moſt and beſt promote his Maſter's 


ried one of his brothers with him to Geneva, but he 


of his influence, would have done; on the contrary, he 
cauſed him to learn the trade of a book-binder, which 


Witneſs the exalted teſtimonies given of him by biſhop 
Andrews, biſhop Bilſon, Mr Hooker, biſhop Morton, 


biſhop Uther, mentioning Calvin, ſays, * What ſhall I 
ſpeak of his indefatigable induſtry, almoſt beyond the 


preſbytery, Every: Friday, when the miniſters met to 
confer upon difficult texts, he made as good as a lecture. 


him not in anſwering; eithet by word of mouth or writ- 
ing, the doubts and queſtions of different churches and 
Not a year paſt, wlierein over and above all theſe for- 
mer employments, in which ſome great volume in folio 

| Thire are many among the Roman Catholics; 


their thoughts: Guy Patin has taught us to make this 


derſtood ecclefiaſtical hiſtory like Calvin, who, at the 
age of twenty two, was the moſt learned man in Europe: 
And he tells us, that John de Monlue, biſhop of Va- 


| | ſeSpabliſhed 
againſt the morals of Calvin: Their befFpens bave 
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ſelves; and are, generally ſpeaking, a demonſtration 
that the church is a bountiful mother, and that nothing 


not to admire it. 


very juſtly, as well as elegantly, in order to wipe off this 
monſtrous calumny, uſe theſe words, in the preface 
to his Commentary on the Pfalms; FI cannot in my life 


_ tively refuſed the offer of increaſing it.” This is one of 


their eyes beyond the philoſophers of antient Greece, 
1 fo great faith, no not in 
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CAM 
corporen vices, he was not ſo from ſpiritual ones, ſuch 
as ſlander, paſſion, avarice, and pride. 3 
Calvin has left behind him many who imitate him in 
his active Hfe; his zeal and affection for the cauſe of re- 
ligion. They employ their voices, their pens, their ſteps, 
and ſolicitations, for the advancement of the kingdom 
of God: But then they take care not to forget them- 


is loſt in her ſervice. But for a man, who had requir- 
ed ſo great a reputation and authority, to content him- 
ſelf whith a hundred crowns a year ſalary, and to leave 
behind him no more than three hundred crowns, 1s 
ſomething ſo heroical, that it muſt be ſtupidity itſelf 
* It is a ſtrong proof of his not hav- 
ing ſtudied fo heap up riches, that all his effects, not- 
withſtanding his library was fold very dear, ſcarce a- 
mounted to three hundred crowns;. ſo that he might 


time perſuade ſome people that I am no hoarder of money, 1 bull 
convince them at my death.“ The ſenate certainly can wit- 
neſs for him, that, though his ſtipend was very ſmall, 
he was ſo far from being unſatisfied with it, that he poſi- 


the moſt extraordinary victories, the magnanimity of 
race obtains over nature, even in thoſe who are mini- 

lers of the goſpel. 

ſo extraordinary, as might make even thoſe, who caſt 


FE 136 


Such a diſintereſtedneſs is a thing 


ſay of him, I have not foun 


The works of Calvin, publiſhed at Geneva, compres 
hended twelve volumes in folio; which the edition of 
Amſterdam, 1067, has reduced to nine. His Commen- 
taries upon the bible are the moſt conhderable part of 
his works: But he gained molt honour by his © Chriſ- 
tian Inſtitution,” which was wrote in defence of the 
Proteſtant religion, and has been always eſteemed an 
incomparable work. An oblervation has been mate 
which ſhews that this book of Calvin has been ſifted, 
ſcanned, anatomiſed, in all the different manner: poth- 
ble by the Romaniſts. "They have taken notice, that the 
firſt word is all, and the laſt impicty; which they think 
appears very myſterious. The fact is certain in the 
French tranſlation; but not in the original Latin. The 
inquiſition at Rome, and in Spain, condemned this piece 
as being Calvin's work, falſely inſcribed to Alcuin. 
Nor has it been thought ſufhcient to criticiſe Calvin's 
Inſtitution, as a,pleudonymous piece; but the very cut 
they pretend he ordered to be engraven for the title 
page, has been commented on, and the work itſelf at- 


hrmed to be only a collection of plagiariſms. This cut 


ſay they was aſword in the middle of flames, with this 


motto, Non veni mittere pacem, ſed gladium.” Mr Dre- 
lincourt ſays it is falte, and that their proofs were im- 


pertinent: For it is (continues he,) as if any oue 
ſhould object to me the 1ymbolical figures, which are 
placed without my knowledge on the frontiſpiece of 
ſome of my works, and pretend them to be my proper 
device“ This © Inflitution” has not only appeared in 
French, but alſo in High Dutch, Low Dutch, Italian, 


| Spaniſh, and Engliſh, Calvin intended it as a complete 
ſyſtem, and a full idea of theology. LE 
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at Airſmoſs in Scotland, Anno 1680, 


. 2 pious and faithful Mr Richard Cameron was 


| which when the curates underſtood, they ſet upon him 


one of the many whom the Lord raiſed up in the 
laſt century to bear teſtimony to the truth, during the 


long oppreſſive reign of Charles II. Born of reputa- 


ble parents, and regularly educated for the miniſtry. 
He accepted of licence to preach, and boldly ſtepped 
forward in defence of reformation principles, and in 
defiance of every danger, at a time when the flames 


of perlecution were ſpreading widelt, and, like a con- 


flagration, burning up every thing that oppoſed the 
nation's wild career back again to popery, deſpotiſm, 


and general profaneneſs. His very enemies, as well as 
his friends embalmed his memory. At the glorious. 


revolution, a regiment raiſed by the friends of the lately 
perſecuted cauſe, and for the ſervice of king William, 


in oppoſition to the inſurgents for the abdicated family, 


was called the CAM EKRONIAN regiment, from tlie re- 


gard they had to his memory; and a reſpectable reli- 
gious ſociety in Scotland, who from religious ſcruples 
_ refuſed to join the reſolution church, were, by the ma- 
lignity of their enemies, ſtigmatized with the name of 


CAMERONIANS, | OOO, 
We have little account of his life, beſides ſome few 


anecdotes, which he rehearted to ſome friends a little 
before his death, to the following purpoſe.— That after 
his having gone through. the ordinary courſe of univer- 


* 


ſity learni 
a curate: 


g, he was a ſchool-maſter and a precentor to 
Pelkland. for tome time, and at ſome occa- 

ſions uſeFto- attend the ſermons of the indulged miniſ- 
ters, as he had opportunity. At length it pleated the 
Lord to incline him to go out to the tield-meetings, 


4 brief Account . of the exemplary Life and tragical Death of the Rev. Mr 
RICHARD CAMERON, who was Killed by hus Perſecutors, 777 ſelf-defence, 


partly by Hatteries, partly by menacing threats, and at 


| length by more direct perſecution, to cauſe him forbear 


attending theſe meetings; but ſuch was the powerful 


and wonderful working of the Lord by his Spirit upon 
| him, that he entirely delerted theſe prelatic curates, iſ 
having got a lively diſcovery of the {in and hazard of 


q 


that abominable prelacy. And no fooner was he-en- 
lightened into the evit of prelacy, but beginning more 
| narrowly to ſearch into the ſtate of things, that he might 
know what was his proper and neceflary duty, the Lord 


the honour of Chriit, wronged by that eraſtian acknows- 
tedgment of the magiſtrate's uſurped power over the 
church, he longed for an opportunity to give a teſtt- 


| many ſtrong temptations fi 
to witnels in his ſtation againſt the indulgence ; par- 


la | F % 2 Fs 
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to go 


temptations and ſuggeſtions of Satan, which had like 
to have prevailed with him before. And upon the 
Monday, giving a reaſon to the faid Sir William Scot 


took 


was pleaſed to diſcover to him the ſinfulneſs of the in- We 
dulgence, as flowing from the ecclefiaſtical ſupremacy, | 
| uſurped by den; and being zealoufly affected for | 


and his lady, why he went not to church with them, he 


mony againſt it; and accordingly being in the family 
of Sir William Scot of Harden, who attended the in- 
dulged meetings, he took 3 (notwithſtanding 

om Satan to the contrary) 
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| day, and ſpent the day in his chamber, where | 4 ; 
| he met with much of the Lord's preſence (as he teſti- "# 
ted) and very evident diſcoveries of the nature of theſe ww 
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ticularly one ſabbath, after he was called to attend the * 
urch, he returned from the entry, refutrng 
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CAR 
took occaſion to be plain and expreſs, in teſtifying a- 
gainſt the ſinfulneſs of the indulgence, in its complex 
nature, and original riſe and ſpring from whence it 
flowed ; and thereupon leaving that ſervice, being no 
further acceptable to them: Becaule of his faithfulneſs, 
he came to the ſouth, and having met with the Rev. 


Mr John Welſh, he ſtayed in his company a conſidera- 


ble time ; who finding him a man qualified for the mi- 
niſtry, prefled © 6 2 im to accept a licence to preach, 
which he refuſed for ſome time, chiefly upon this rea- 
ſon, That he having ſuch clear diſcoveries of the f{1n- 
fulneſs of the indulgence, could not but teſtify againſt 
it explicitly, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have opportunity to 
preach in public; and conſidering, that none of the 
outed miniſters, who had been of ſtanding and experi- 
ence in the miniſtry, had yet expreſsly declared the 
ſinfulneſs thereof in public; he was afraid, that his be- 
ing ſingular in it, conſidering his youth, and his being 


but new entered upon the work of the miniſtry, might | 
perhaps make his doctrine the leſs uſeful and weighty 
but the force of his objection being re- 


to the obe ce of his ob 
moved by Mr Welſh's ſerious ſolicitations, he was pre- 
vailed with to accept a licence from ſome of the outed 
miniſters, who had not complied with the induigence, 
and were as yet preaching the goſpel in the fields. And 
having preached occaſionally with Mr Welſh, and 
others, in ſeveral places of the weſtern ſhires, and find 


ing the people warmed and affected with his doctrine, 


by the good hand of God bleſſing the word; he ad- 
ventured ſome times, as the Lord aſſiſted him, to be 
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expreſs and clear in declaring the ſinfulneſs of the in- 
dulgence, and of joining with the accepters thereof 
whereupon the miniſters, who had licenſed him to 
preach, conceiving its prejudice not to be ſo explicit 
relative to that ſtate of compliance, began to proſecute 
him with cenſure for his freedom in preaching againſt 
it, and called three ſeveral meetings upon that account, 


one at Dunſcore in Nith{dale, another at Dindeugh in 


Gallowgate, and a third at Edinburgh. 

After his return from Holland, where he received 
ordination to the exerciſe of the miniſtry, he went to 
ſome of thoſe outed miniſters, inviting and preſſing them 
much to come out and preach in the fields, as they had 
done before the overthrow at Bothwel: but the perſe- 
tion being then very hot againſt all ſuch as had not ac- 
cepted the indulgence and indemnity, they refuſed to 
adventure upon that hazard; Wherefore, notwithſtand. 
ing ſuch ſad difcouragements from the profeſſed friends, 
and violent perſecution by the declared enemies of the 
reformation, he adventured upon all hazard to preach 
publicly in the fields, in order to difcharge the diſpenſa- 
tion ot the goſpel, which the Lord had entruſted him 
with; And he continued ſo doing, till he ſealed that 
cauſe and teſtimony with his blood; being, after ſome 


valiant reſiſtance in his own defence, killed by a party 


of ſoldiers; under the command of Earls Hall, and his 


head and hand cut off by one Robert Murray, were 


brought and laid before the council, who ordered them 


| to be placed upon the Netherbow port of Edinburgh. 
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The LIFE of GALEACIUS CARACCIOLUS, Marquis 9 


1 ALEACIUS CARACCIOLUS was born at Na- 


ples, anno Chriſti, 1517, His father's name was 
Calantonius, deſcended of the antient and noble family 
of the Caraccioli of Capua; his mother was deſcended 


of the noble family of the Carath, whole brother was 
afterwards pope, Paul IV. His father was very care- 
ful of his education in his youth, and then being well 


he requeſted him to entertain this his ſon into bis ſer- 
vice, which the emperor willingly did, and liked him 


ſo well, that ſhortly after he made him his gentleman | 


ſewer ; in which place and office, he demeaned him- 
ſelf ſo well, that he won the favour of the nobility, and 


reſt of the court, and grew to be of ſpecial account with | 


the emperor himſelf; and indeed few were to be com- 
pared with him for innocency of life, elegancy of man- 
ners, ſound } 

His father alſo being deſirous to continue his name, and 


advance his houſe, provided for him a wife, a virgin of 
itoria, daughter to the duke of 


noble birth, called 
Nuceria, with whom he had in portion 6500l. his fa- 
ther s eſtate being worth $o000l., per anfuni. this 


Buy 
wife he had ſix children, four ſons and two l 
But God intending to advance him to an higher dig- 


nity than that to which he was born, was pleaſed, in 


77 mercy, by degrees to reveal himſelf %nd his truth to 
bim. The firſt beginning of it was this; there lived 


about this time in Naples, a noble Spaniard, called John 
Waldeſius, who having got ſome knowledge of the 
truth of the goſpel, eſpecially in the doctyi 
cation, he uſed often to confer with, and It 


ud divers 


other noblemen, his companions and familiar friends; 


in points of religion, confuting the falſe opinion of our 
inherent juſtification, and merit of good works, and 


thereby detecting the vanity and fondneſs of ſome 


opiſh points, by which means (the Lord bleſſing his 
labours) many of theſe noblemen began to creep out of 


of juſtifi- 


trated by this compariſon: 


i 


darkneſs, and to diſcern the truth; amongſt whom was 
one John Francis Cæſarta, a kinſman to Galeacius: He 
diſcourſing often with Galeacius, began to convince him 
of the vanity of worldly privileges ; of the true means. 


of our juſtification ; of the excellency and power of 


God's word, and of the folly of moſt of the popiſh ſus 


b perſtitions. Now Galeacius much eſteemed this kinſ- 
known to, and in favour with the emperor Charles V. 


man, yet the world hung ſo heavy upon him, that for 
the preſent theſe things ſeemed to make but imall im- 
preſton upon his ſpirit; care 


At this time Peter Martyr was a public preacher, and 


reader at Naples, whole holy life, and ſweet copious. | 
teaching, made him very famous, Hereupon, Galeacius 


was once conteit, at Cæſarta's motion, to go and hear 


his ſermon; yet, not ſo muzh out of a deſire to learn; 


[ 1 | as tickled with a curious humour to hear ſo famous and 
rater, and knowledge of many things: 


learned a man. Peter Martyr, at this time, was ſhewing 
out of 1 Corinthians; the weaknets and deceitfulneſs 
of the judgment of man's reaſon in ſpiritual things, 
and the power and efficacy of God's word in thoſe men 
in whom the Lord works by his Spirit, which he illuſ- 
If a man ſhould ſee men and women dancing together 
afar off, and hear no inſtrument, he would judge them 
mad or fooliſh; but if he come near atid hear the muſic; 
and mark their meaſures, &. he will then not only de- 
light to fee them, but feel a deſire in himſelf to bear them 
company: Even 10; many men, when they behold in o 
thers a ſudden and great change of their looks, appare}, 
behaviour, and whole courſe of life, at firſt he will im 
ute it to melancholy, or ſome fooliſh humour; but if 
1E look nearer, and begin to hear, and perceive the ſweet 
harmony and conſent of God's Spirit and word in them, 
then they change their opinion, and begin, firſt, to like 
them, and that alteration in them; andiafterwards feel 
in themſelves a deſire to imitate, and be &f the number 


of ſuch men, as forſaking the world's vanity, walk ac- _ 


cording 
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but through the providence of God, his office callin 


ee” CAR 
he rule of the goſpel, that they may come | tion, and this was a dangerous example to Galeaci 
to true and ound ſanctification. | 


us; 


This compariſon, by the wonderful power and effi- 
cacy of God's ſpirit, wrought wonderfully in Galeacius 


(as he often conteſt to his friends) that from that hour 
he reſolved to forſake his former pleaſures and practices 
and tb ſet himſelf to ſeek out true happineſs; and, for 
that end, he read the ſcriptures every day, as the foun- 
tain whence it mult be drawn, and wherein the way 
to heaven was diſcovered. He choſe ſuch company, 
by whole life and conference he might be edified in the 
true religion, and in his moſt holy faith. 
But this great alteration being obſerved in Naples, his 
old companions were much amazed at it: ſome judged 
it a melancholy pailion; others eſteemed it plain folly, 
and feared that he would become ſimple and doting. 
But ſuch as feared God, as they wondered much to fee 
ſo great a change in ſo great a man, ſo they exceedingly 
rejoiced to fee it, and praiſed the Lord in his behalf. 
But the more couragiouſly this worthy ſervant of 
Chriſt went on in the ways of godlineſs, the more the 
devil raged againft him by his temptations, endeavour- 
ing thereby to ſtop his courſe; or if it were poſſible, to 
drive him back again, that © having begun in the ſpi- 
rit, he might end in the fleſh.“ Firſt, his zealous pro- 
feſſion procured him a great number of mocks, and 
made him the ſubje& of moſt vile ſlanders: many took 
occaſion thereby extremely to hate him; his father was 
much diſpleaſed and vexed, ſeeing how the honour 
and advancement of his houle was like to be eclipled | 
thereby, and therefore he often and ſharply chid him, 
charged him with his fatherly authority, to put away | 
his melancholy conceits: this much grieved him, being 
_ always very ſubmiſſive and obedient to his parents. His 
wife Victoria aiſo (though a wiſe, kind, and dutiful 
wife) yet would ſhe by no means yield to his motion, 
for the change of her religion, tearing infamy and re- 
proach thereby; and therefore the was always ſoliciting | 
of him, with complaints, tears, kind entreaties, and all 
other ways that a wife could ule to her huſband, _ 
It was alfo a great temptation, that almoſt all the no- 
bility in and about Naples, being of kin, and familiar 
_ acquaintance with him, oft reſorted to him, to draw 
him forth to his old ſports and pleaſures. And his of- 
| fice ſometimes calling him to the court, it was a great 
trouble to him, for there he heard of any thing rather 
than of religion; not a word of God's word, but all of 
pleaſures, honours, &c. or how they might 22 out of 
the way the forlakers of popery, and profeſſors of the 
true faith; yet Satan ſet upon him by a more dangerous 
temptation, to withdraw him from the truth; for at 
that time Italy was much peſtered with the Arians 
and Anabaptiſts, who, with glorious ſhews deceived all 
the ſimple: theſe men ſet upon Galeacius, ſeeking by 
all means to entangle him in their errors and blaſphe- 
mous fancies; but God's goodnels appeared wonder 
fully, enabling him, newly entered into the ſchool of 
chriſtian religion, and as yet little ſtudied in the ſerip- 
| tures, to reſiſt the cunning ſnares of theſe diſſembling 
heretics, many of them being grounded ſcholars, and 
_ thoroughly ſtudied in the ſcriptures; yet he, by the 
ſincere ſimplicity of God's truth, and aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Gholf, not only diſcerned the fondneſs of their o- 
pinions, but untied the knots, and brake the inares, and 
mightily confuted them; yea, through God's mercy, be- 
ing often in their meetings, he was ſtrongly confirmed in 
the truth by hearing and feeing of them. Tet he met 
with a more dangerous temptation, for the Waldeſians, 
with whom he moſt converſed, though they were right 
in ſome points of religion about juftification, &c. and 
diſliked ſome abuſes in popery, yet they frequented the 
| popith churches, heard their maſſes, and were pręſent at 


him into 


ermany, to the emperor's court, at Straſburg 
he met with his old friend Peter Martyr, (who was 
then divinity proteſſor there) by whom he learned, chat 
the knowledge of the truth of juſtification was not ſuf- 
ficient to ſalvation, in the mean time a man defiled him- 
felt with idolatry, which the ſcripture calls ſpiritual 
whoredom: from him he received many other comſor- 
table inſtructions, and thereby was much confirmed in 
the truth. And lo returning to Naples, he declared his 
judgment to the Waldeſians, concerning the ſhunning 
of mn whereupon they preſently forſook him, be- 
ing unwilling to hear of that doctrine which would ex- 
pole them to all manner of ſufferings. But God, of his 


to forlake his country, and ſeek for Chriſt and his reli - 


gion whereſoever he might find them; and that he 
would rather forſake father, wife, children, goods, ho- 


nours, &c. to win Chriſt, than to enjoy them all, and 
want Chriſt Jeſus. Yet herein he met with many 
322 combats; for ſo often as he looked upon his aged 
ather, that dearly loved him, and whom he again re- 
ſpected with all duty and reverence, fo often he was 


leaving him; and ſuch like reafonings he had in -his 
heart: What! muſt I needs forſake my loving father, 


needs fail in my duty to him, if I perform my duty to 
God? Shall I hereby bring his hoary hairs with ſorrow 
to the grave? Shall I bring 
my whole kindred? Shall | 
that would (it need were) redeem my life with his own 
death? Yet I muſt rather hazard his life, than caſt my 
own poor foul with horror into hell. 


wife, having no hope that ſhe would renounce popery, 


| and go with him. She was in the prime of her youth; 


a lady of great birth, fair, wite, and modeſt; but her 


theſe reaſonings: Shall I thus ſuddenly leave my dear 


| wife, the only joy ot my heart in this world, my com- 


panion, the augmenter of my joy, and leſſener of my 


woe? Shall I thus leave her forever? ſhall I deprive 


myſelf of her, and thereby of all others alſo, and of all 
comfort of a conjugal life, and married eftate? Alast 


when I am gone? What will ſhe do but weep, and wail, 
and pine away with grief? Yet muſt I, for Chriſt's ſake, 
reſolve: to leave her, and all, to follow Chriſt. : 
Whilſt he meditated on theſe things, he thought he 
heard and ſaw his wife ſighing, and ſobbing, and 


| weeping, and howling, and running after him, ſay- 


ing, Ah! my dear lord, and ſweet huſband, whither 
will you go? And will you leave me, poor woman, 
comfortleſs and ſuccourleſs? What can honours, riches, 
ua, ſilver, jewels, friends, &c. do, when I want you; 

hat joy can I take in my children without you? but 


can any be perſuaded that you care for me or chem? 
Is this the love you have 1s often boaſted of? &. 
Theſe thoughts tormented him the more, becauſe 
they boiled, in his heart, and he durit impart them to 
none leſtthey ſhould have hindered his departure: yet 
the thoughts about his children extremely augmented 
his grief; they were goodly and towardly children, 
worthyſuch noble parents; they were young, and there- 
fore not apprehenſive what it was to want a father. Fle 


times put into his arms the youngeſt to play with, how 


their vile idolatries, and this they did to avoid perſecu- 


did it cut him to the heart? and- what ado had he to 
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infinite mercy, wrought in him ſuch heroical reſolu- # 
tions, that ſeeing his friends forſook him, and he ba 
no hope of ſeeing a reformation in Naples, he reſolved 


ſtriken to the heart with unſpeakable grief to think of 
or elſe I cannot have God my Father? And muſt 1 


an obloquy upon him and 
be the cauſe of his death, 


And no lets was he grieved in reſpe of is noble 


love and loyalty to him paſſed all, which filled him with 


poor lady, what will become of her and her little ones, 


15 
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rather my grief to be doubled to look on them? How © 8 
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loved them tenderly: when his wife the lady did ſome- N 


* 


. 


ag . 


thus n: And ſhall I prefently leave theſe ſweet 
oo _ wide and wicked world, as though they had 
never been my children; to be a father is a comfort 
but a father of no children, 
is a miſery? And you, poor orphans, what will become 
of you when I am gone? your hap is hard to be father- 
els father yet 
wo od you! bo my departure you ſhall loſe all, ho- 
nour, living, dignity, &c. yea, hereby you ſhall be 
expoled to infamy, reproach, ſlander, &c. that you 


ſliall curſe the time that ever you had me for your father. 


+ EO Many other were the temptations that he conflicted 
> withal, though inferior to theſe ; as leaving the com- 
£\ pany of ſo many noblemen, his kindred and acquain- 
dance; to loſe his honourable office at court; to leave 


dom; 


whereof exceeded all others in Italy, to ſee which 
there daily reſorted many ſtrangers out of all parts: 
-et he reſolved, through God's grace, to leave all and 
ollow Chriſt ; ſaying thus unto himſelf, 
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my mind with thy Holy Spirit, 

and with the heavenly knowlecge of thy truth: thou 
| haſt made known to me the way of ſalvation, and haſt 
”  rantomed me to thyſelf, by the blood of thy Son. Now, 


norance, enlightening 


Sz F 
I 


4 thy glory, and therefore I will follow thee, and obey 
_ thee, and walk in thy ways whitherſoever thou thalt be 
palwwkeaſed to call ine. 


ſelf, and I deny this whole world for thee, and thy fake. 


* 
Res? RET 2 , 
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O Lord, thou knoweſt how many enemies compals me? 
ho many hinderances and temptations lie in my way, 
Ke. O Lord, have mercy upon me, and deliver my 
T *: foul, &c. O bleſſed and happy theſe miſeries that pull 
1 : Fs me out of the world's vanities, and ſink of fins, that I 
r may he made heir of everlaſting glory. Welcome, there- 
is fore, the croſs of Chriſt; I will take it up, O Lord, and 
* will follow the. 5 „„ 
© According to this holy reſolution, making his mind 
1 Ekncovn only to a few of his choice friends, of whoſe 
KT piety he hoped well, he wrought ſo much upon them, 
be OS 201 that they vowed to accompany him in his voluntary 
l, WK exile; yet, ſee the deceitfulneſs of man's heart, moſt of 
© theſe, when they came to the borders of Italy, and be- 
gan ſeriouſly to conſider what they left behind them, 
1C and what they went to, they firſt (with Lot's wife) be- 
d gan to look back, and afterwards went back; turning 
ye again to the vomit of their pleaſure. ns 
er Zzut, oh! the unlearchableneſs of God's judgments! 
n, | * theſe ungratetul perſons, refuſing ſo great a mercy of- 
es, fered them, the Tord purſued with a juſt revenge; for 
uz purpoſing to ſerve God in their pleaſures, in the midſt 
bur of popery, they were taken by the inquiſition, forced 
DW oo public y to recant, and abjure their religion; and fo | 
un? became the ſubject of miſery and infamy, and were e- 

Jaually odious to both parties: yet their apoſtaſy was a 
ſe Wo Et diſcouragement to Galeacius, ſeeing himſelf for- 
to laken of thoſe by whoſe ſociety he hoped to have en- 
ret goed much comfort in a ſtrange country,” 
ed 4 , Notwithftanding all this he prepared for his depar- 
n, ture; and finding his opportunity; he concealed his pur- 
e- 121 poſe, leſt the authority of his father might have divert- 
le ee him: and fo, getting ſome thouſand marks which his 


and of his age 34, he departed from Naples, as if he in- 
o F 2 emperor's court, whither indeed he went, 
1 T 105 | O. 0 | b 
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contain from floods of tears? how did he in himſelf 


and yet to have children, 


living. What can your great birth 


forever his native ſoil, the fruitful Italy ; to deprive 
> himſelf and poſterity of the noble title of a marquiſ- f 
„ to undertake a long and tedious journey; to 
3” caſt himſelf into exile, poverty, ſhame, and other mi- 
BY {orics: to leave fo brave a ſeat, the garden and orchard vailed mus : , for t 
v 5 faith, and increaſe of his godlineſs. 


Thou, Lord, 
art he that dreweſt me out of the miſty darkneſs of ig- 
© therefore, Holy Father, I am only thine, conſecrated to 


Not my father, wife, children, ho- 
I nours, lands, riches, nor all my delicacies and pleaſures, 
tall hold me one hour from following thee. I deny my- 


mother had left him, on the 2oth of March, anno 1551, 


CAR Ke DE Pg 
attending his office for a ſhort time; and then, bidding 
adieu to the court, and all worldly pleaſures, he went 


ſtraight to Geneva, where he arrived in ſafety, through 


God's merey, and with a joyful heart. 
In that city, though there was an Italian church, yet 
met he with none of his acquaintance but one, a noble- 
man of Stena, and now a preacher to the Italian con- 
gregation. Thus, bleſſing God for freeing him from 
the antichriſtian Your: and bringing of him where he 
might ſafely profeſs his name, with a free conſcience: 
He aſſociated himſelf with Mr Calvin, and ſubmitted 
to his inſtruction, who finding his ſincerity, meekneſs, 
&c. moſt kindly entertained him into his fellowſhip ; 
and this their mutual love was ſo firmly grounded, that 
it continued to their lives end. Mr Calvin ſhews how 
he honoured and eſteemed him, by his epiſtle to him, 
wherein he dedicates to him his commentary upon the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. And imoncft many 
other high commendations that he gives him there, he 
acknowledgeth that the example of Galeacius pre- 
vailed much with him, for the ſtrengthening cf his 


But when the news of his fixing at Geneva came to 
the emperor's court, and to Naples, it cannot be ima- _ 
gined how firangely it affected all that heard it; but a- 
bove all, his own friends were wonderfully aſtoniſhed 


at it, and his family ; where nothing was to be heard 


but lamentations, tears, and pitiful complaints, ſo that 
it ſeemed a lively pattern of woe and miſery ; yet was 


the old marquis his father moſt affected of all others, 7 


forſeeing hereby the ruin and downfal of his eſtate and 
family; but the evidence of torrow being onee over, he 
began to caſt about by what means he might recover 


him again; and for that end ſent a couſin German of: 


his, that was moſt dear to Galeacius, with letters to 
Geneva, full of authority, proteſtations, bitter com- 
plaints, and loving intfeaties to return home again, for 
the comfort of his aged father, the reviving and eheer- 
ing up his forlorn wife and diſtreſſed children, and to 
the unſpeakable joy of all his kindred. „ 


This gentleman coming to Geneva, found Galeacius 


in a mean houſe, which he had taken for his uſe, with 


only two ſervants attending upon him; but how ſad 
was the meeting of theſe two gentlemen, which was 


| ſpentin nothing but EMOTION, ſighs, ſobs; and tears; 
| yea; it fo exceeded, that for 


wers hours they could 
not ſpeak a word to each other; till at laſt the gentleman 

hoping and longing to recover his friend, with pitiful 
words, mixed with tears, he delivered his letters, till 
he had recovered more freedom of ſpeech ; which ha 


ving once obtained, to his letters he added obteſtations, 


intreaties, perſuaſtions; and exhortations, all mingled 
with many tears, that he would reſpect the ruin of his 
houſe, the grief of his old father, the deſperate condis 


| tion of his wite and children, &c. and remedy all by 


his return into Italy: But Galeacius, being as unmova- 
ble as a rock, without delay, returned him an{wer, that 


he knew all this which he laid to be true; yet withal he 


would have him knbw, that he had done nothing raſhly, 
he had conſulted with God, by whole grace he was mo- 
ved hereunto ; and by the ſame grace that he had his 
eyes opened to diſcern the truth, and to ſee the ſuper- 
itions in popery, &c. i 5 Dy | 
He told him alſo, that he had well weighed the infa- 
mies, reproaches, and miſeries, wliich attended this his 
change. But, ſaid he, ſeeing one of theſe muſt needs be 
choſen, either to ſtay at home with a bürthened con- 
{cience, under an heap of errors and ſuperſtitions, or elſe 
to leave houſe, lands, family, country; yea, and all the 
world's glory, thereby to obtain liberty to ſerve the Lord 


purely, according to his word; that therefore he reſolv- ] 


ed of two evils to chuſe the leſs, and rather to ſhut his 
eyes againſt the ſplendor of worldly glory and empty 
| Mm | vanities, 
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row of them all was redoubled upon them; 


to draw him home again. 


ly, than God's gl 


8 
vanities, than that the ſight oi them ſhould hinder him 
from following the call ot Chrift, who ſayeth, That he is 


unworthy to be his diſciple, who leaveth not father, 


mother, wife, children, &c. yea, and his own life; to 
follow him: therefore, ſaid he, I forſook all theſe, be- 
cauſe I could not enjoy Chriſt and them; being hearti- ' 
ly ſorry that they would not come to him, or that he 
might not have liberty ſafely to live with them. But 
for himſelf, he ſaid, he had riches, honour, and joy e- 
nough, ſo long as in that cottage, with his two ſervants, 


| he might live in the true church of God; enjoy his 
word and ſacraments free from pollution, and the ſocie- 


ty of godly men, and have time to converſe with God 


by holy meditation, and to confer with his religious 
friends about God's great goodneſs ſhewed him in his 


converſion, &c. ot „ 
Flis kinſman was much aſtoniſhed at this anſwer, yet 


| Had nothing to reply; conſidering that his reſolution 

was not grounded on carnal reaſon, or the will of man, 

but 2 the holy word of God, and his powerful and 
[1 


unreſiſtable calling; therefore, with a ſorrowful heart 


he held his tongue, bitterly complaining within himſelf, 
that he had ſucceeded no better: and ſo, after a while, 


he took his leave of his beloved friend, with many tears 
and pitiful cries on both ſides. When he came near 
Naples, there was much running to hear good news; 
but when he had delivered his heavy meſſage, the ſor- 
Ether wite, 
children, friends, &c. were all overwhelmed with grief: 


and the rather, becauſe at the ſame time the emperor 
had publiſhed an edict, wherein he proclaimed Galeaci- 

us guilty of gh treaſon, coniiſcating his goods, and 
| | 


making himſelf and his poſterity incapable of his fa- 
ther's marqueſdom. This made the old man, not- 
withſtanding his great age, to go to the emperor, and 


ſue to him, that his ſon's age from the Roman 
church might not prejudice his poſterity, but that him- 
ſelf only might bear the puniſhment of his fault. But be- 


fore he entered upon this journey, he diſpatched away a 


meſſenger with a letter, to charge his ſon upon his fili- 


al obedience, to meet him ſuch a time at Verona, with- 


in the Venetian territories, hoping, if he would ſpeak 


with him, that he ſhould recal him from the ſociety of 


the heretics of Geneva. 


* . T 


Galeacius having received this letter, and taken ad- 


vice upon it, 2 not to diſobey ſo lawful a com- 


mand of his father, though he feared it would but fur- 
ther exaſperate him: yet, before he went, he reſolved 


by God's grace, that neither threatenings, intreaties, 


allurements, &c. ſhould ſtir him one inch from that 
courſe of religion, whereby he had begun to ſerve the 


Lord: and thus, armed with heavenly fortitude, and 


the prayers of the church, he haſted to Verona, where 


he found his father, who received and uſed him kindly; 


and after ſalutations, he ſet upon him with all the cun- 
ning and ſubtile arguments that he could poſhbly invent 
| Galeacius humbly anſwers, 
That his body and his eſtate is his father's, but his con- 


ſcience is the Lord's: tells him, that he cannot embrace 


that motion, but he muſt make ſhipwreck of a good con- 
ſcience; and thereby humbty intreats him, that ſeeing 
his only deſire was to obey God, and fave his ſoul, that 
he would not urge him more to reſpect eſtate and fami- 
| and his own ſoul's health. The 

old marquis ſeeing the unmoveablenets of his ſon, 
which he deemed wilfulnefs, yet enjoined him at leaſt 
to ſtay there till he had been with the emperor and pre- 

ferred his petition to him; this Galeacius aſſented to, 

and performed. But fo ſoon as ever he underſtood that 

the- emperor had granted his father's requeſt, he, with 

a joyful heart returned to Geneva: and being there, he 
conſidered how to employ himſelf for the public good: 


I 154 J 


| | AK 

the Italian church there, which was much increaſed b. 

n confluence of families, which fled from the bloody 
Inquiſition. CEE 5 YH 

About this time Calvin was delegated to go to Baſil a- 
bout matters of religion, with whom (at his requeſt) Ga- 
leacius went, and there met with Celſus, deſcended of 


lately; through God's mercy, eſcaped out of the mire of 
popiſh ſuperſtition. This Celſus was then purpoſed to 
go for England, but by the perſuaſion of Galeacius he 
werit with him to Geneva, where they both joined to- 
gether; and, by the help and direction of Calvin, they 
eſtablithed a form of diſcipline for the Italian church, and 
Celſus was choſen the firſt paſtor thereof, in which place 
he performed the office of a faithful and vigilant watch- 


man, and had two elders joined aſſiſtants to him: The 


principal of the elders was Galeacius himſelf, by whoſe 
authority and diligence the church was preſerved in 
peace and unity J 1 

Anno 1555, his uncle, Paulus Quintus, was made 
pope; hereupon the old marquis wrote to him, com- 
manding him to meet him at Mantua in Italy, ſending 


and went thither, where his father entertained him 
with more than ordinary kindneſs: then he told him, 
that he had procured of his uncle, the pope, a diſpenſa- 

OY : PE | ay 
within the Venetian territories, without being moleſted 
for his religion and conſeience. He told him, that 


than his abfence had been a grief; earneſtly intreating 
him that he would gratify him in this requeſt; and all in 
a molt pathetical manner, beſeeching him not to rejec 
to great a favour offered him by the pope, telling him 
that hereby he might recover his honours, eſtate, friends 
| and eſtimation. _ be orion ͤ ĩð ty 2, 
SGaleacius was wonderfully perplexed with this mo- 
tion, conſidering the proffers and promiſes, and autho- 
rity of his father, which he knew not well how to deny, 
nor how to embrace, the rather becauſe he wanted the 
advice of his faithful friend Mr Calvin. Being in this 


but retiring, betook himſelf unto fervent prayer to God 


the aihſtance of his Holy Spirit, that, in this his extre- 
mity, he might reſolve upon that which was moſt for 
God's glory, and his own ſound comfort. And the 


that he ſhould chuſe ; for conſidering that the ope, 


where there was nothing but idolatry. He further ſaw 
that Satan's policy herein, was to entangle him again 


thereby to dazzle his eyes with 


guments. 


for which end he deviſed how to ſettle the diſcipline of 


the noble family of the earls of Martinengo in Italy, 


him proviſion of money for his journey. He obeyed, * 


hereby he would be a greater ſolace to his old age, 


| his Saviour, the author of true wiſdom, humbly craving: 


| Lord anſwered his prayers, directing him in the way | 


antichriſt-like, directly oppoſed himſelf to Chriſt, his 
religion, and true church, that therefore he might, by © 
no ineans ſue for, or accept any favour at his hands, 
nor be at all beholden to him for any thing. Beſides, 
God's Spirit ſuggeſted to him, that it carried with it 4 
ſhew of apoſtacy, to forſake the fellowſhip of Chriſt's | __ 
church, and to live amongſt idolaters ; as alſo how ſcan- | 
dalous it would be to profeſſors, who would be ready to 
think that he had taken his farewel of religion, and re- 
newed acquaintance with his old friend the world: _ 
And further, that this was to forſake the ordinary means 
of the true word and ſacraments, and to live in a place 


Hereupon he beſeeched his father not to draw hin to. 
that which afterwards he might have cauſe to repent of, 
by making him a prey to the papiſts, who held it for a 
maxim, that faith was not to be kept with heretics, 

therefore 


Br 5 . , ; NY g 
tion for him, whereby he might freely live in any city 


great perplexity, he durſt not rely upon his own wit, 


3 


in the cares of the world, and Pr of Italy, and 

enſual delights, that by 
degrees the power of godlineſs might decay in him: And 
laftly, God's Holy Spirit taught him witdom how to * 
anſwer all his father's objeRions, and confute all his ar- 


CAR 
therefore, ſaith he, it is better for me, and morejoyto you, 
that I live in this poor ſtate, than that I ſhould endanger 
my life, and my whole poſterity. The marquis being 
ſilenced hereby, returned with an heavy heart to Naples, 
and Galeacius, with a merry heart to Geneva, where 
he was received by his friends, and the whole church, 
with exceeding rejoicing for his ſafe return ; but, by the 
wa 
e who entertained him honourably, and had 
much conference with him about his tonverſ1on, tempta- 
tions, journies, the church at Geneva, and the great 


colium. | . 3 

During theſe occurrences, his wife Victoria burned 
in hearty affections towards him, and it is inexpreſſible 
how vehemently ſhe longed for his company, ſo that 
ſhe never ceaſed writing to him, beſeeching him to re- 


revailed not, ſhe earneſtly deſired him to meet her 
in ſome city within the territories of the Venetians. 
This requeſt he yielded to, hoping to prevail with her 


neva. The place where they were to meet was Læſina, 
a city in Dalmatia, a hundred miles by water from Vi- 


miſe, but ſent two of her eldeſt ſons to meet him there; 
their ſight and company was moſt acceptable to him: 


ge, bis wife, he ſent them back, and returned to Geneva; 
ing where, after a few days, came letters poſting from his 
in KF wife, craving pardon for her former failing, and beſeech- 
ect ing once more to come to that place, where, without 
im fail, ſhe ſolemnly vowed to attend him. This requeſt, | 
nds ſeemed very unreaſonable, that he ſhould ſo ſpend his | 
|. time, and weary out himſelf; in ſuch long and dangerous 
no-! Jjourmes: yet, conſidering, that at his firſt coming from 
ho- her, he had not ſo fully diſcharged his duty, by en- 
ny, deavouring her converſion, he yielded to go; and ac- | 
the cordingly in 1558, he came again to Læſina, where he | 
this _ underſtood that many of his Ress together with his 
wit, wife had intended to have met him, but that a mariner 
Jod of Venice had diſappointed them; hereupon he reſolv- 
ing de to go fo Vicum, relying on the Lord's protection, 
tre- Having, as he conceived, a {ſpecial call thereunto. Y 
for When he came to his father's caſtle, it cannot be ex- 


the beten how great joy the whole __— was hlled with; 
but above all others, his wite, ſurpaſſed with joy and 


oe delight, hoping that pow ſhe had recovered her dear 
his . Lord and huſband the only comfort and ſolace of her 
' by life; but within a few days all this joy was turned into 
nds, {3 tears and mourning, when he had diſcovered his con- 
des, 5 5 ſtant reſolution to perſevere in his religion, and that he | 
it a would rather die than be drawn from it; yet; in the 
riſ'ts miqdſt of theſe mournings, which almoſt broke his heart, 
ſan. he comforted himſelf in the Lord, dealing with his wife 
dy to LOS ma loving way, and earneſt manner, to go and live with 
d' re- lim her huſband, as the law of God and nature re- 
orld. quired, promiſing her, that ſhe would have liberty of 
1eans 1er religion, to hve as ſhe would; but ſhe flatly an- 
place ſwered, though with many tears, that ſhe would never 
1 go with him to Geneva, and that ſhe would not live 
again with him as long as he was entangled with thoſe here- 
ACE hes; yea, ſo violent and wilful ſhe was, that ſhe there 
Fr IS denied him that duty which a wife is bound by all law 
And to yield to her huſband, nor would by any means ly 
ww to WE- with him as man and wiſe; ſaying, that ſhe was ex- 
is ar- Preſsly forbidden by her confeſſor to do it, upon the 
15 para of excommunication: How this unwomanly an- 
1 wer pierced his heart, it is eaſy for huſbands to gueſs; 
nt of, + he bore it with invincible conſtancy and quietneſs 
ors | ot mind; but withal told her, that if ſhe denied him that 
etics, | matrimonial duty, which by the law of God ſhe owed 


refore 


13 


he viſited that godly princeſs, the old ducheſs of 


| 


Calvin; and fo lovingly diſmiſſed him, ſending him in 
her own coach, for his eaſe, as far as the town of Fran- 


turn again to her and his children; but when letters | 


to leave her ſuperſtition, and to come with him to Ge- 
cum: thither he went, and ſhe came not according to pro- 


but being fruſtrated of his expectation in meeting with 


4 «> a 


AR 


had one daughter of twelve years old, a 6 ye and to- 


— ,@0 a 


again, ſo long as he could diſcern them. 5 
Remembering now all the former paſſages of his fa- 
ther's curſes, his wife's tears, children's cries. &c. it 
fetched from him many a heart-breaking ſigh, and bit- 
ter groan; yet the ſpiritual ſtrength and courage of his 
mind was conſtant and invincible; ſo that after a while 
he cheered up himfelf, and bended the knęes of his heart 
to tlie nA Father in heaven, giving him moſt hearty 
thanks, for that he had furniſhed him with ſuch a por- 


tion of grace, as to withſtand and eon yer Satan in fo 
perilous a confle; and for delivering him from popiſh 


thral- 


him, he would ſve out a divorce againſt her. Notwith- 


old about his 
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he had omitted at his firſt departure from her; as allo, 


ſo, through God's goodneſs, he came ſafely to Geneva, 


the voice of his church, ſhould preſcribe to him. 


CAR 
thraldom, and the bloody inquiſition, which he was | 
in continual danger of whilſt he was in Italy. 
He prailed God allo for giving him time, opportuni- 
ty, and grace to perform that duty to his wite, which 


that he had made that proteſtation to her, upon her 
monſtrous and undutiful behaviour towards him. And 


October 4, anno 1558. 1 OIes 
His ſafe arrival brought exceeding joy to the whole 


church there, eſpecially to the Italian congregation, 
among whom he hved with unſpeakable contentment 
in his own conſcience, in his former private and quiet 


life; and, after a few years, he began to find in himſelf 
ſome reaſons which inclined him to think of entering 


Into a married condition; and the rather, becauſe he 
never heard from his wife, nor found any relenting in 
Her, nor remorſe for her former obſtinacy. This his 
purpoſe he communicated to Mr Calvin, craving his ad- 
vice and counſel in a matter of ſo great importance; his 


anſwer was, that it was moſt convenient, and leſs {can- 
dalous, if he could abſtain from marriage. Galeacius 


told him that he could not abſtain, and gave him many 
_ weighty reaſons which inclined him to marriage; withal 


impariung to him ſome ſecret reaſons. Holy Calvin, a 
man of a ſharp judgment, and of a wile diſcerning ſpirit, 
ſoreſaw that many would ſpeak evilof the fact, others 


would be ſcandalized, becauſe few truly underſtand the 
doctrine of divorcement, and feweſt of all knew of the 
circumſtances of this particular fact. Galeacius urged 


ſuch arguments out of God's word, as Calvin could not 
ſufficiently anſwer: and thereupon he told him at laſt, 


that if he would go to the judicious Peter Martyr, and | 


aſk his opinion, and the opinion of the learned divines 


of Rhztia and Switzerland, and requeſt them, after ma- | 
ture deliberation, to ſet down their judgments, and the 


reaſons of it in writing; for his own part he would ſub- 


more than to find out what the Lord by his word, and 


And accordingly he wrote to the divines, and 


churches after mentioned, who meeting together, and 
ſeriouſly debating the caſe, and weighing all circum- 
ſtances, at laſt unanimouſly reſolved that he might, 


with a ſafe conſcience, leave his former wite, who had 


firſt maliciouſly deſerted him, and ſo be married to ano- 
ther. And this their opinion they confirmed by icrip- 
ture, fathers, councils, and by the civil law ; which be- 
ing returned to Galeacius, he ſtill taking the conſent of 
the church along with him, ſued out a divorce, and had 
it legally, ly the magiſtrate, granted unto him. 


S * 


After whica, dviſing with his godly and prudent 


friends, he began to think of diſpoſing himſelf in mar- 
riage, wherein yet he ſought not ſo much after riches, 
beauty, birth, &c. as for a ſit companion of his life, 


with whom he might comfortably ſpend the remainder 
of his days, and ſerve God cheertully till the comin 
of his Lord and Maſter, 


And the providence of Goc 
{which never fails his children that wait and depend 
upon him) provided him ſuch a wife as his heart de- 
ired, viz. a matronly gentlewoman, a widow that came 
from Roan in France to Geneva, for true religion's 
ſake: She was well reported of for piety and modeſty, 
and many excellent qualities, and above forty years of 
age. Galeacius conſidering her a ſuitable object, mar- 
ried her, anno 1560, and of his age 4.3, and they lived 
together many years after, with much comfort and ex- 
cellent agreement, ſo that the great afflictions and un- 
quietnets of his former life was now fully recompenſed 


with alife full of all contentment and chriſtian joy. 
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ſcribe unto them, and yield him what liberty they 
 thonght fit in this matter: always provided, that he 
{hvuuld ſubmit and ſtand to their judgments in this caſe. 
This Galeacius willingly aſſented to, defiring nothing 


_ Chriſtian neighbours 


CAR 
His next care was to unburthen himſelf of all worldly 
cares, preſcribing to himſqlf a moderate and frugal 
courſe of life; kept only. two maid ſervants, lived in 


great ſobriety, yet always free from ſordid baſenels, 
neither wanting neceflaries, nor having ſuperfluities, 
His attire was plain, but comely; and he, that might in 


his own country have been attended with many ſervants, 
did often walk the ſtreets alone, not having one man 
with him: yea, he diſdained not oft to go into the mar- 
ket and provide his owa neceſſaries, and ſometimes 
would buy and carry home fruits, herbs, roots, and 


ſuch other things eſteeming this courſe of life, to- 
gether with freedom of religion, better than the mar— 


quiſdom bf Vicum. Yet under this mean attire w 


{hrouded that gravity, majeſty, and deportment, that 
any wiſe obſerver might eaſily diſcern that he came 


of a noble race: He was a great ornament to, and was 
highly eſteemed by all the city of Geneva, every one 


{peaking of his praiſe, ſo that it was hard to ſay, whether F 
he was more beloved or admired amongſt the magiſ- 


trates, miniſters, and perſons of all ranks. No public 
meeting was appointed, or ſolemn feaſt made, unto 


which he was not invited, every one thinking him- 


ſelf happy that might enjoy his company ; and (though 
he would have refuſed it) yet every one gave him the 
title of a marquis all his life long. His noble qualities 
were ſuch, that every one honcured him. Strangers, 
princes, and noblemen, that viſited Geneva, would b 

no means omit to ſee, and be acquainted with Galca- 


cius, honouring him no lefs than if he had been in Naples. 


His chief converſe was with thoſe Italians of bis own 


church, in whole eyes his humble mind, and friendly 


converſation made him more honourable, He was one 


of a thouſand ; for beſides his noble birth and princely 
education, he truly feared God, was affable, courteous, 


and friendly to all men; wife, diſcreet, and very elo- 
quent: as his memory was excceding good, ſo his 


| {mooth ſtile, his eaſy, quiet, and ſeemly delivery, made 
his ſpeech moſt graceful to all that heard Lim. N 


With poor men, if they were godly and honeſt, le 
would converle as familiarly, as if they had been his e- 


quals: he was of a free and liberal heart; no poor or 
_ | diftrefſed man did ever deſire his aſſiſtance, but preſent- 


ly he would reach out to him his helping hand to re- 


lie ve them, and the loſs of his former eſtate never trou- 


bled him, but when he had not wherewithal to. give to 


| charitable uſes. It was his joy and delight to be lending 


and giving to thoſe that wanted. Priſoners and di. 
treſſed perions did often taſte of his bounty. He vilit- 


ed the ſick, and his preſence and Chriſtian exhortations 


: em. Every day he joined 
with the church in their public ſervice; he never omit- 


were very comfortable to them. 


ted to hear ſermons, ſhewing wonderful devotion and 


| reverence to the word of God. He daily read a Ras | 
tion of the holy ſcriptures. _ i a ml 


As anelder of the church, he carefully obſerved, and 
enquired into the manners and lives of profeſlors, en- 
couraging the good, admoniſhing offenders. Where 
he ſaw or heard any diſſentions or ſuits of law amongit 


„he was excecding careful to com- 
poſe and end them. C.CUN 


He wholly dedicated himfelf and all his abilities to 
the advancement of God's glory, and the edification of 
his church. Bur after a long calm of peace and tranquil- 
lity, God raiſed up new ſtorms, yet further to try his 
patience, and exerciſe his graces; for firft he fell ſick of 


a grievous and doubtful diſcaſe, proceeding from abun- 


dance of rheum, which made him ſo {hort-winded that 


he could hardly draw his breath, wherewith he was ex- 


ceedingly tormented night and day, ſo that he cout 
ſcarce get any ſleep. This was procured by bis long 
and weariſome journics, which he bad forme;ly taken 
by lea, and by land, for his conſclence ſake. 

1 Then 
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CAR: 
Then there came to Geneva a nephew of his bring- 
ing ins letters from his former wife, and his eldeſt ſon, 


_ perſuading him yet at length to return to his native coun- 


try and former religion; giving him hope that hereby 
he might advance his youngeſt ſon to the place of a car- 
dinal, &c. But the ſoul of this worthy gentleman was 
much wounded and grieved hereat, as abhorring thoſe 
profane dignities in the popiſh church; and to ſhew his 
diſtaſte of the motion, he burnt the letters before the 


meſſenger's face; and, withal, not deigning to anſwer 
them by writing, he, by word of mouth, returned a 


orave, wile, and zealous anſwer. Yet this important 
F ſuit (for lo he was) ceaſed not to moleſt him with fri- 


volous reaſons, and fleſhly arguments, promiſing him 
an huge ſum of money if he would return home, &c. 

But the noble and holy heart of this godly Chriſtian, 
in an heavenly zeal, and ardent love to his Saviour Je- 


{as Chriſt, could not but ſhew itſelf, which made him 
cry out, Let their money perith with them, who eſ- 


„Teen all the gold in the world worth one day's lociety 
; with Jeſus Chriſt, and his holy Spirit. And curled be 


© that religion forever, which ſhall wed men to the 


world, and divorce them from God. Go home, there- 


fore, and take thy ſilver with thee; make much of that 


droſs of the earth,” &c. But know that my Lord and 
Saviour hath made me enamoured of far more precious 
jewels, and durable riches.” Which words fo enraged this 
papiſt, that he brake out into ill words and reproachtul 
terms, and ſo went his way. Being delivered from this 


EY temper, his ſickneſs increaſed more and more upon him: 
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Die Character and Martyrdom of Mr DONALD CARGIL, 


Wn N R DONALD CARGIL was a perſon eminent 


his pain was moſt grievous, but he bare it with an he- 


roical courage; and as the pains increaſed, ſo his faith 


and patienceincreaſed; and as the outward man periſhed, 
the inward man was renewed day by day; and above all 
he found unſpeakable comfort and fweetnels in his pray- 
ers to the Lord, and would often ſay, that in the midſt 


for learning, piety and zeal in Scotland, during 
the greater part of the barbarous perſecution, which 


Was raiſed at the beginning of the reign of Charles II. 

and continued without intermiſſion till the æra of the 
_ glorious revolution, He was miniſter in the Barrony 
” church of Glaſgow, till he was ejected and forced, with 
many others, to exerciſe his miniſtry at the jeopardy of 
his life in the fields. He was diſtinguiſhed by an ac- 


tion, the moſt intrepid of any to be found in the annals 
of that age. In a large aſſembly of people collected in 


the Torwood, near Stirling, he pronounced the ſen- 


tence of excommunication againſt ſome of thoſe, who, | will not long eſcape the juſt judgment of God, an 


having once profeſſed themſelves zealous friends of the 


Reformation, were then become bitter perſecutors of 


all who were bold enough to avow an attachment te 
that cater EEE: F ws 35 
Ihe laſt time he preached was in Dunſyre common, 
between Clydeſdale and Lothian, when he expounded 
Jer. i. and preached from. Iſa. xxvi. 20, 21. Some 
time that night (for he durſt not leave the deſert place 


_ where preached till it was dark) he went, by the per- 


ſuaſion of Mr Smith and Mr Boig, with the lady of St 


Jobn's Kirk, as far as e ee Siohonte of 


one Andrew Fiſher a mile from that lady's houſe. — 
James Irvine of Bonſhaw, having obtained a general 
commuhion, marched with a party of dragoons froni 
Kilbride, and-next morning, by ſun-rifing, came to St 
John's Kirk, 'and, having narrowly ſearched that houſe 
an! the houſe of one James Thomſon, came next to Co- 
vington-mill, and there apprehended him, together with 


[139-1 


| | CAR. 5 
of his 8 his ſoul ſeemed to be raviſhed, and t6 
taſte of the bleſſed joys of heaven; and as the ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt abounded in him, ſo the conſolations by 
Chriſt abounded much more: 
The phylicians ſpared no pains to cure him, nor his 
friends to viſit him, eſpecially his loving and tender wife 
was never from about him; but all was in vain, the time 
of his diſſolution drawing on; therefore he wholly ſe- 
queſtered himſelf from any more care of his body, and 
rom all worldly cogitations: he took his e his 
wife, and all his Chriſtian friends, ſaying, That he would 
lead them the way to heaven: his heart and thoughts 
were all in heaven, and he cried to Jeſus Chriſt, that as 
he had fought him all his life, ſo he would now receive 
and acknowledge him as his own: and ſo in the preſence 


of his friends, whilſt the miniſters were exhorting, and 
praying with him, he peaceably and quietly yielded up 


his ſpirit into the hands of his merciful God, and faith- 
ful Creator, Anno Chriſti, 1592, and of his age about 
ſeventy-four. . „ „ 


As Moſes, when he was come to years, refuſed to be 
called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, and chole rather to 

ſuffer adverſity with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the rebuke of 


the pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon, eſteeming 
Chriſt greater riches than the treaſures - Egypt: fo our 
noble Galeacius, when he was come to years, and the 
knowledge of Chriſt, refuſed to be called the ſon and 


heir to a marquis, cup-bearer to an emperor, nephew 


to a pope, and choſe rather to ſuffer affliction, perſecu- 


tion, baniſhment, loſs of lands, livings, wife, children, 


ſures of Italy for a ſeaſon; eſteeming the rebuke of 
_ Chriſt greater riches than the honours of a marquiſdom, 


without Chriſt; and therefore ſeeing he muſt either want 


Chriſt, or want them, he deſpoiled himſelf of all theſe to 
| gain Chriſt; _ 1 e 


{ed Bonſhaw, and blefled day that ever I was born, that 


Garg! . . | 1 | ; —_ Fe Cob | 
They marched hard to Laiicrk, and put the priſoners 
in jail till the foldiers had fome refreſhment. When 


7 


U be not miſtaken, it will ſeize upon you in this place.” 


laſt words were, God damn my ſoul eternally, for I am 
gone. | „ 


Fearing a reſcue, they made all the diſpatch they 


could to Galſgow. When near the city they turned 
him on the horſe and led him in backward, which drew 


tears from many to ſee their old miniſter in ſuch a poſ- 
tire, for he had heen ſome years miniſter of the Bar- 
rony church. When they came to the tolbooth they halt- 
ed till the magiſtrates came to receive them. Then that 
wretch John Neſbet, the archbiſhop's factor, faid, by 


not give us one word more? alluding to an expreſſion 
Mr ey ſometimes uſed in his ſefibus pathetic way 
of preaching. The good man, looking on him with re- 


| gret and concern, ſaid, Wicked poor man, why do yon 


N n mock? 


honours and preterments, than to enjoy the ſinful plea- 


| Mr Smith arid Mr Boig. Bonſhaw cried out, Oh bleſ⸗ 


| have found ſuch a prize this morning! for a reward of 
5000 marks was promued to the apprehender of Mr 


they got horſes they brought them out in haſte and ſet 

them ori their bare backs: Bonſhaw with his own hands 

tied Mr Cargil's feet below the horfes' belly very hard. 

Ihe good man looked down to him, and ſaid, * Why 

| do you tie me 1o hard? your wickedneſs is great ar 
L-It 


And this was verified; for, toon after he got the price 
of his blood, he was killed in a duel near Lanerk. His 


way of ridicule, Mr Cargil, {three times over) will you 


1 . Ng 
mock? ereyou die youſhall deſire one word, and ſhall not | 
have it; and ſoon after he was ſtruck dumb, his tongue 
{welling in his mouth. Robert Goodwin and John 
Hodge, two Glaſgow men, who were witneſſes of this, 
went to viſit him. Goodwin deſired him to write what 
kept him trom ſpeaking; He wrote, That it was a juſt 
juagment from the Tod, and the ſayings of the miniſter 
verified upon him for his mocking of him; and, it he 
had the whole world, he would give it for the uſe of his 
tongue again. But he died in great torment and ſeem- 
ing terror. TAR O TINA, 
rom Glaſgow Mr Cargil and his fellow priſoners 
were carried to Edinburgh, and on the 15th of July 
he was examined before the council. The chancellor 
 Rothes (being one of the ſeven whom he had excom- 
municated at Torwood) raged againſt him, and threat- 
ened him with extraordinary torture and violent death. 
Mr Cargil ſaid, my lord Rothes, forbear to threaten me, 
for, die what death I will, your eyes ſhall not fee it; 
and it is well known his lordſhip died that morning that 
Mr Cargil and his fellow-martyrs ſuffered in the after- 
noon. When he was aſked if he owned the king's au- 
thority, and the king as his lawful prince; he anſwered, 
As the magiſtrate's authority is now eſtabliſhed oy the 
act of parliament for ſupremacy, and the explana- 
tory act, that he denied the ſame, but refuſed to give 
any anſwer to the other branch of the queſtion. He 
likewiſe declined to anſwer as to the excommunication, 
that being an eccleſiaſtical matter, and the council be- 
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concerned in drawin 
He declined giving his judgment as to the principles 
contained in it, unleſs he had more time to peruſe the 
contents. He farther declared, that he coul 
his ſenſe of the killing of the archbiſhop, but that the 
ſcripture ſays, The Lord giving a call to a private man 
to kill, he might do it lawfully, and gave the inftances 
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2 upon which he was examine. 
Mr Cargil was again before the council on the 19th 
of July, but refuſed to anſwer their queſtions, except as 


to the excommunication, when he expreſſed himſelf as 
above. It ſeems there was motion made to ſpare his 


„ 
; 
21 - 


ing a civil judicatory. He owned the lawfulneſs of de- 
fenſive arms, in caſe of neceflity, denying that thoſe 
who roſe at Bothwell, &c. were rebels, or that he was 
up the Sanquhar declaration. 


of Jael and Phinehas. Theſe were the moſt material 
wo curſe upon their poſterity. 


1 


Chriſt's merits; but death remained ſomewhat terrible, and 


not gave 


CAA -: 

that time (though there has fallen ovt much fin, yet) I was 
never out of an affurance of mine intereſt, nor long out of 
fight of his preſence. He has dandled me, and kept me 
lively, and never left me behind; though I was oft-rimes 
turning back. O he has ſhewed the wonderful preciouſneſs 
of his grace, not only in the firſt receiving thereof, but in 
renewed and multiplied pardons! 1 have been a man of 
great fins, but he has been a God of great mercies. And 
now through his mercies, I have a conſcience as ſound and 
quiet, as if I had never ſinned. It is long fince I could 
have adventured on eternity, through God's mercy and 


that now is taken away; and now death is no more to me, 
but to caſt myſelf into my huſband's arms, and to ly down 
with him. And however it be with me at the Jaſt; though 
I ſhould be ſtraitned by God, or interrupted by men, yet 
all is ſure, and ſhall be well. I have followed holineſs, 
| have taught truth, and I have been moſt in the main 
things ; not that I thought the things concerning our times 
little; but that I thought none could do any thing to pur- 
pole in God's great and public matters, till they were right 
in their conditions. And O that all had taken this method; 
for then there had been fewer apoſtacies. The religion of 
the land, and zeal for the land's engagements, are come to . 
nothing, but a ſupine, loathſome and hateful formality; and 
there cannot be zeal, livelinets and rightnels, were people 
meet with perſecution, and want heart-renovation. My 
{ſoul trembles to think, how little of regeneration there is 
amongſt the miniſters and profeffors of Scotland. O the 
miniſters of Scotland, how have they betrayed Chriſt's in- 
tereſt, and beguiled fouls! © They have not entered in al 
themſelves, and them that were entering in they hindered.” 
1 hey have told the things of Chriſt, and liberties of his 
church, for a ſhort and curſed quiet to themſelves, Which 
is now near an end; and they are more one, and at peace 
with God's enemies, after they have done all theit miſchiets. 
nor they were at firſt, when they had but put hand to them 
And I much fear that, tho' there were not one miniſter on 
all the earth, he will make no more ule of them ; but there 
will be a'dreadtul judgment upon theinſelves, and a long 


As to our profeffors, my counſel to them is, that they 
would ſee well to their own regeneratiqn, for the moſt part 
of them has that yet to do; and yet let never one think, that 
he 1s 1n the right exerciſe of true religion, that has not a 
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life, and ſend him to the Baſs as a priſoner for life.— 
When the vote was put, the motion was rejected, oc- 
caſioned by the caſting vote of the earl of Argyl, which 
_ afterwards lay heavy upon his lordſhip. =—_ 
On the 26th Mr Cargil was brought before the juſti- 
ciary, and being indicted in common form, his confeſ- 
{ion was produced as evidence againſt him, and he was 


to be ſevered from his body, and placed on the Nether- 
bow. When his confeſſion was read before the juſticiary, 
he declared before them, that the word ac explanatory 
in his confeſſion is thus to be underſtood. * That the 
act explaining the king's ſupremacy, gives him a right 


iven him by act of parliament, is againſt right; and 
Karther declared, that thoſe who roſe in arms at Both- 
well were not rebels, but raiſed by oppreſſion.“ On 
the 27th, Mr Cargil 
lentence. | 


| delivered by him before his Execution, | 
THIS is the moſt joyful day that ever I ſaw in my pil- 
grimage on earth; my joy is now begun, which 1 fee ſhall 
never be interrupted. I fee both my intereſt, and his truth, 
and the ſureneſs of the one, and the precioufneſs of the 
ether, It is near thitty years ſince he made it ſure; and ſince 


: * 


brought in guilty of high treaſon, and condemned to be 
hanged at the croſe of Edinburgh next day, his head 


to the authority of Jeſus Chriſt, and that ſupremacy 


was executed according to his 


zeal to God's public glory. There is a ſmall remnant in 
Scotland, that my foul has had its greateſt comfort on earth 
from. I with your increaſe in holineſs, number, love, re- 
ligion, and righteouſneſs; and wait you, and ceaſe to con- 
tend with theſe men that are gone from us, for there is no- 
thing that ſhall convince them but judgment. Satisfy your 
conſciences, and go forward; for the nearer you are to God, 
and the farther from all others, whether ſtated enemies "or 
lukewarm miniſters and -proteflors, it ſhal! be the better | 
My preaching has occalioned perſecution, but the want of it 
will (1 fear) occaſion worſce. However I have preached 
the truths of God to others; as it is written, ** 1 believed 
and fo 1 preached,” and | have not an ill conſcience in 
preaching truth, whatever has followed; and this day I am | 
to ſeal with my blood all the truths that ever 1 preached : 


And what is controverted of that which I have been profeſ- 
fing, thall, ere long, be maniteſted by God's judgments in 
the conſciences of men. I had a ſweet calmnets of ſpirit, 
and great ſubmiſſion as to my taking, the providence of 
God was ſo eminent in it; and 1 could not but think, that 


—— VVFFFCCCCCCCCCCCTTTTTTTC meg eo rr — = God judged it neceſſary for his glory bein Ch nt 
The followoing is Mr CaRG11.'s laſt Speech and Teſtimony, > Bory, to bring me to ſuch 


an end, ſeeing he looled me from ſuch a work. My ſ. wh 

| My foul a © 
would be exceedingly troubled tor the remnaut, oo. W - Y 
that I think the®Lune will be ſhort. Wherefore hold faſt, © 
for this is the way that is now perlecuted. | — 
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As to the cauſe of my ſuffering; the principal is, © Not 
acknowledging the preſent authority,” as it is eſtabliſhed in 
the {upremacy and explanatory att. This is the magiſtracy 

| that 


CAR 


glory, made the eflential of the crown, 1 thought this was, 
as if 1 had ſeen one wearing my huſband's garments, after 
he had killed him. And ſeeing it is made the eſſential of 
the crown, there is no diſtinction we can make, that can free 
the conſcience of the acknowledger, from being a partaker 


| of this ſacrilegious robbing of God, and is but to cheat our 
EF conſciences, to acknowledge the civil power, for it is not 
civil power only that is made of the eſſence of his crown : 
* And ſeeing they are ſo expreſs, we n to n 0 
„ ar ng it is to deny our teſtimony, an conſent to his 
. Ty. 3 | | . 0 
2 1 Aer be was come to tbe ſcaffold, ſtanding with his back 
towards the ladder, he fixed his eyes upon the multitude, 
and defired their attention; and after ſinging a part of the 
ö cxxilith plalm, from the 16th verle to the cloſe, he looked 
g up to the windows on both ſides of the ſcaffold with a ſini- 
” ling countenance, requeſting the people to compoſe them 
4 * ſelves, and hear a few words that he had to ſay, which, 
__ ® Faid he, I ſhall direct to three ſorts of folk, and ſhall en- 
, 2 Qgcavour to be brief. Firſt, All you that are going on in per- 
f ſecuting the work and people of God, O beware, for the 
0 Lord's fake, and refrain from ſuch courles, if you would 
d eſcape wrath cternally, which will be a torment far beyond 
E chat we are to endure by the hands of cruel and bloody 
J murderers. Upon this the drums were beat, at which he 
= EM ſmilingly ſaid, Now ye ſee we have not liberty to ſpeak, or 
e WW} at leaft to ſpeak what we would; but God Knoweth our 
n- hearts. But, O ye that are called miniſters and profeſſors 
in in the church of Scotland, who are wearied in waiting upon 
the Lord, and are turned out of Eis way, and run into a 
is . courfe of grois defection and backſliding, truly, for my 
ch part, I tremble to think what will become of you, for ei- 
TC ther you ſhall be puniſhed with ſore affliction, I mean in 
ts, #7 your conſciences, becauſe of fin, or elte you ſhall be ror- 
m. mented eternally without remedy, and that ſhortly, it mercy 
on prevent it not, which I pray God may be the mercy of all. 
re 1 thoſe to whom he has thoughts of peace. All ye that are 
og the poor remnant, who fear ſinning more than ſuffering, 
and are begging for his return to Scotland to wear his own 
icy crown, and reign as King in Zion, in ſpite of all that will 
art oppoſe him, whether devils or men; I lay to you that are 
hat thus waiting, wait on, and ye ſhall not be diſappointed ; tor 
xa either your eyes ſhall ice it, or elſe ye ſhall die in the faith 
t in of it, that he ſhall return; and “ if you ſuffer with him, 
rth | you ſhall alſo reign with him,” which reign will be glori- 
re- ⁵ odus and eternal, „ " oY | „ 
on- . I come now to tell you for what I am brought here to 
no- die, and to give you an account of my futh, which I ſhall, 
our do as in the fight of the living God, before whom l am 
od, ME ſhortly to ſtand, Firſt, I declare lam a chriſtian, a pro- 
, or tcſtant, a preſpyterian in my judgment, and whatever hath 
ter. bcen ſaid of me, I die teſtifying againſt popery, prelacy, 
of it. 4 eraſtianiſm, and all manner of defection from the truth of 
hed © God, and againſt all who make not the icriptures, which are 
ved * . the word of God, their rule, that fo they inay commend 
ein © Chriſt and his way to ſtrangers by a holy and goſpel conver- 
5 ſation. The caute for which 1 am ſentenced to die here this 
ied: © day, is my difowning of authority in the unlawful exerciſe 
ef. thereof, when they, inſtead of ruling for God, are fighting 
te in againſt him, and encroaching upon his prerogatives, by that 
irit, woetul ſupremacy which my ſoul abbors, and which | have 
2 58 teſtified againſt ſince I was apprehended ; and now again, [ 
thar 0 diſown all [upremacy Over the conſciences | of men, and li- 1 
ch bperties of Chriſt S church. Whereupon the drums were again 
ſoul a eat, and he kept filence a little, and then tad, of this 
3 % ſubject | ſhall lay no more: Only | think the Lord's quar- 
aſt, Tel againft this land is, becaule there has not been ſo much 
15 heart religion and ſoul-exerciſe among either miniſters ot 
Not rotgflors, as there ſeemed to be, when the land owned 
din hriſt and his truths; 1 wiſh there were more true conver- 
racy x ion, and then there would not be fo much backfliding, and 
that | 


2139 ] 
that 1 have rejected, that was inveſted with Chriſt's power. 
And ſeeing that power taken from Chriſt, which is his 


CAR | : 
for fear of ſuffering, live at eaſe, when thete are ſo few ts 
contend for Chriſt and his cauſe.  _ . 
Now for my own caſe, I bleſs the Lord, that for all that 
hath been ſaid of me, my conſcience doth not condemn me; 
I do not ſay I am free of fin, but I am at peace with God 
through a ſlain Mediator; and I believe that there is nd 
lalvation, but only in Chriſt; and 1 abhor that ſuperſtitious 
way of worthipping angels and faints, contrary unto the 
word of God: as alſo I abhor the leaaing to ſelf- righteouſ- 
nels, and popiſh penances. I bleſs the Lord, that theſe 
thirty years and more [I have been at peace with God, and 
was never ſhaken looſe of it: and now | am as ſure of my 
intereſt in Chriſt, and peace with God, as all within this 
Bible, and the Spirit of God can make me; and l am no 
more terrified at death, nor afraid of hell becaule of fin 


| than if J had never had fin; for all my fins are freely par- 


doned, and waſhed thoroughly away, through the precious 
blood and interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt : and I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that this is his way for which | ſuffer, and that he 
will return gloriouſly to Scotland, but it will be terrifying” 


na Gene te. hd anon 


| to many; therefore I entreat you, be not diſcouraged at 


the way of Chriſt, and the cauſe for which 1 am to lay 
down my life, and ſtep into eternity, where my ſoul ſhall 
be as full of him, as it can defire to be. And now this is 
the ſveeteſt and moſt glorious day that ever my eyes did ſee. 
Now 1 entreat you, ſtudy to know and believe the ſcriptures; 
which are the truths of God, theſe 1 have preached, and 
do firmly believe them. O! prepare for judgments, for 
they ſhall be fore and ſudden. Enemies are now enraged 
| againſt the way and people of God, but ere long they ſhall 
be enraged one againſt another, to their own confuſion. At 
this the drums were beat a third tima 
*\ He being then taken to the north fide of the ſcaffold; _ 
he ſtood a little, during the ſpace that one of the reſt was 
linging. And then being carried to the ſouth-fide of the 
 tcattold, he prayed. Thence he was brought to the eaſt- 
de of the ſcaffold, and then he faid; I entreat you prepare 
you preſently for a ſtroke, for God will not fit with all the 
wrongs done to him, but will ſuddenly come 4nd make in- 
quitition for the blood that has been thed in Scotland. 'Fhen 
he was commanded to go up the ladder, and as he ſet his 
foot on the ladder, he laid, Ihe Lord knows l go vp this 
ladder, with leis fear and perturbation of mind, than ever 
entered the pulpit to preach. And when he was up, he 
fat himſelf down, and ſaid, Now | am near to the getting 
of my crown, which ſhall be ſure, for | bleſs the Lord, and 
deſire all of you to blets him, that he bath brought me here, 
and makes me triumph over devils; and men, and fin; they 
iha}l wound ine Do more. | forgive all men the wrongs they 
have done to me, and pray the Lord may forgive all the 
wrongs that any of the eleCt has done againſt him. 1 pray, 
that ſufferers may be kept from in, and helped to know 
their duty. Then having prayed a little within himſelf, he 
lifted up the napkin, and faid; Farewel all relations and 
friends in Chriſt; farewel acquaintances; and all carthly en- 
Joyinents ; farewet reading and preaching, praying, and be- 
lieving, wanderings, reproaches, and ſufferings: Welcome 
Joy untpeaRable, and full of glory. Welcome Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, into thy hands l commit my ſpirit. Then 
he prayed a lille, and the executioner turned him over 
praying. 2 | N 
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A Relation of ſome remarkable Paſſages in the Life of Mr 
DoNALD CARGIL; 333 

As he was of a moſt holy, ſtrict, tender and compoſ- 

ed practice and converſation, fo he was affectionate, af- 
fable and tender-hearted to all he judged had any thing 
ot the image ot God in them; fober and temperate i 

his diet, laying commonly, It was well won that was 
won off the fleht; generous, liberal and moſt charitable 
to the poor, a great hater of covetouſneſs, a frequent vi- 
liter of the fick, much alone, loving to be tetired, but 
when about his maſter's public work; laying hold ef 
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what might miniſter grace to the hearers; his very 
countenance was edifying to beholders ; often ſighing 
with deep groans: Preaching in ſeaſon, and out of ſea- 
ſon, upon all hazards, ever the ſame in judgment and 


practice. 


here were ſeveral things remarkable in the manner 


of his calling to the miniſtry; for after he had perfected 
his philoſophy courſe, at the univerſity of St Andrews, 
his father, a godly and religious gentleman preſſed much 
upon him, to ſtudy divinity, in order to fit him for the 
miniſtry; but he, through his great tenderneſs of ſpirit, 
conſtantly refuſed, telling his father, That the work 
of the miniſtry was too great a weight for his weak 
ſhoulders,” and requeſting him to command him toany 
other employment he pleaſed, But his father ſtill urg- 
ing, he reſolved to ſeek the mind of the Lord therein, 


and for that end ſet apart a day of private faſting, and 


after long and earneſt wreſtling with the Lord by 245 # 
er, the ilid. chap. of Ezekiel's prophecy, and chiefly 
theſe words in the firſt verſe, (“Son of man, eat this 
roll, and go ſpeak unto the houſe. of Iſrael”) made a 
ſtrong im preſſion upon his mind, ſo that he durſt never 
after refuſe his father's deſire, to betake himſelf to that 


— 


* 


having got a call to the Barrony-pariſh of Glaſgow, 
divine providence ordered it ſo, that the firſt text, upon 
which the preſbytery ordered him to preach, was in 


theſe very words ot the iiid. of Ezekiel, which he had got 


clearneſs from before; whence he was the more confirm- 


ed, that he had God's call to that pariſh. The pariſh 


Hail been long vacant, by reaſon that two miniſters of the 
public reſolution party, viz. Mr George Young, and Mr 
Hush Blair, had ſtill oppoſed the ſettlement of ſuch 
godly men as had been called by the people, and had 
practiſed ſecretly with the council of Glaſgow, not to 
juffer any to be ſettled there, that might be againſt the 


they were by God's good providence much bound up 
from their wonted oppoſition, Mr Cargill perceiving 
the lightneſs of the people, and their unconcernedneſs 
under the word, was much diſcouraged thereat, and re- 
ſolved to return home, and not to accept the call; and 

when urged by the god 
reaſon aſked, he anſwered, *theyare a rebellious people?” 
Ihe miniſters ſolicited him much to ſtay, but could not 
- Prevail. At laſt when his horſe was drawn, and he juſt 
about to take journey, being in Mr James Durham's 


houſe, when he had ſaluted ſeveral of the Chriſtian friends 
that came to ſee him take horſe; as he was bidding fare- 
wel to a certain godly woman, ſhe ſaid to him, © Sir, you 
have promiſed to preach on Thurſday, and have you ap- 
pointed a meal to a poor ſtarving people, and will ye go 
away and not give it; if ye do, the curſe of God will go 


with you;” this fo moved him, that he durſt not go a- 
way as he intended, but fitting down, deſired her and o- 
thers to pray for him: So he remained, and was ſettled 
in that pariſh, where he continued to exerciſe his mini- 
4 great ſuccels, to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of 
his own parith, and of all the godly who heard and 
knew him, till after the introduction of Prelacy, he was 
firſt put from the exerciſe thereof in public, and likewiſe 
chaſed and purſued for exerciſing it privately, by the 
bloody violence of perſecutors. . 
During this time, partly the great grief he conceived 
for the ruin of the work of God in the land, partly the 
toils and labours of his calling, and inconveniencies of 
his accommodation, did ſo break his voice, that he could 
not be heard by many people together, which Was a ſore 
exerciſe to him, and a diſcouragement to come to preach 
in the fields. But one day, Mr Blackater coming to 
preach near Glaſgow, he eſſayed to preach with him, 
and ſtanding on a chair (as his ordinary was) he lectur- 


miniſters not to do it, and his 


public reſolutions; but in reference to Mr Cargil's call, 


4% ] 


every opportunity to edify; in converſe ſtill dropping ed on Iſa. xliv. 3.“ I will pour water on him that 18 


looſe his tongue and reſtore his voice to that diſtin&- 


— 


| not without ſome peculiar notices of approaching hazard; 


in that reſpect ever after; and not only his voice, but 


COMES. 


thirſty, and floods on the dry ground,” &c. The peo- 
ple knowing that his voice was fore broken, were much 
diſcouraged leſt they ſhould not have heard, by reaſon 
of the great confluence; but it pleated the Lord fo to 


neſs and clearneſs that none could readily exceed him 


his ſpirit was ſo enlarged, and ſuch a door of utterance 
given him, that Mr Blackater ſucceeding him, ſaid to 
the people; © Ye that have ſuch preaching as this, have 
no need to invite ftrangers to preach to you. Make 
good ule of your mercy.” _ 3 

To relate all the ſurpriſing deliverances that he met 
with, in eſcaping very narrowly from his enemies, would 
take much time; take only a few inſtances. In the 
month of October 1665, they made a public ſearch for 
him in the city; he being informed of it, took his borſe 


and rode out of thetown, and at a narrow pals of the way, &: 

he met a good number of muſketeers, and as he paſled 2 
by them, turning into another way onthe right hand, one Fs 
of them aiked him, Sir, what of the clock is it? He au- 

{wered it is fix. Another of them knowing his voice, 9 
| lays to his fellows, there's the man we're ſeeking; which x 
udy, and dedicate himſelf wholly to that office. And 


he hearing, put the ſpurs to the horſe and eſcaped. He 
molt utually reſided for the ſpace of three years and up- 
wards, in the houle of one Margaret Craig, a godly and 


| honeſt woman, lecturing evening and morning to ſuch 
as came to hear him, where, tho' they ſearched frequently 


tor him, yet divine providence fo ordered it, that all the 
times he was either cafually or purpoſely abſent, tho 


they managed their ſearches with much cloſeneſs; but 


the Lord was ſo gractoully kind to him, that he left him 


(our atheiſtical wits perhaps will call them enthuſtaſms; 
but the ſecret of the Lord 1s with them that fear him) as 


but not finding the mark they aimed at fell upon the 


people, apprehending and impriſoning many of them. 


Another remarkable eſcape was, at a ſearch purpoſely 
made for taking him in the city; they came to his 
chamber and found him not, for he was providentially 


permitted to come near the houſe where he was. 


he was preaching privately in one Mr Callendar's houſe, 


1 3 
4 n * 


for inſtance, on a certain ſabbath, when he was going . 
to Woodiide to preach, as he was about to mount bis 
horſe, and one foot in the ſtirrup, he turned about to his 
man, and faid, I muſt not go yonder to day; and within 
a little, a party of horſe and foot came in queſt of him; 


$ 
x & 


in another houſe that night; the ſearch was ſo ſtrict, that 5 


ſeveral other miniſters were taken, but they were not 


But 
the following is yet more remarkable. One day while 


* 
1 
"it 
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they came and belet the houſe; the people within put 


him and a friend with him out at a window, cloſing the 


window up with books, and they ftood at the outſide of #4 
the window all the while of the ſearch, which was io &© 


ſtrict that they ſearched the very ceiling of the houſe, | 


till one of them fell through the lower loft. 


| Had the 
ſearchers but removed one of the books, they had infal?- 
tibly apprehended him, but the Lord ſo ordered it, that we 


"i 
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they did not, for when one of the ſoldiers was about to 
take up one of them, a maid cried to the commander, 


that he was going to take ber maſter's hooks, ſo be was 


danger. Another not 1mparallel was, that one day 


N 


ordered to let them alone: thus narrowly he eſcaped this 


hotly purſued upon the ſtreet, being obliged to flee in- el 
to the firſt houſe he could come at, which happened to 
be a ſoldier's houſe; yet the ſoldier's wife ,was fo fat % 


from diſcovering him, that ſhe kept him ſafe till the“ 
ſearch was over, © Mes 4 

A little before the fight at Bothwell, he was purſue F 
from his own chamber out of the town, being forced to 
go through ſeveral thorn hedges, and no ſooner is be 


out, but he ſees a troop of dragoons oppolite to him, 
back 42, 
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| back he could not go, ſoldiers being every way 
to catch him, wherefore he went forwar 
troop, who looked to him, and he to them, till he was 
gone by them, but coming to the place of the water 
where he intended to go over, he ſaw another troop 
ſtanding upon the oppoſite bank, who called to 
him, but he made them no anſwer; going a mile 
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the molt profound, had covered the whole 


thority 


COB. ; 
pore 
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further, he eſcaped to Langſide, and preached there 
next ſabbath, without interruption. At another time 
being in a houſe, beſet with ſoldiers, he eſcaped 
mag; the throng of them, they taking him to have 
been the good man of the houſe. At lengh, he was ap- 
prehended, as we have ſeen already, and ſuffered for his 
teſtimony: _ es 1 88 


Br. 


Tie MARTYRDOM of the famous and faithful LORD COBHAM, in 
the moſt dreary Hour of Popiſh Darkneſs. © wg 


T evening time it ſhall be light, ſaith the Omnipo- 
tent Father of lights! During the 1oth, 11th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, darkneſs, —darknels, 
chriſtian 
world. Notwithſtanding, the goſpel never, even in 
that long and dreary period, wanted witneſſes, who, 
though they propheſied in ſackcloth, were not want- 


ing either in preciſion, or in faithfulneſs in their teſti- 
-mony. The Waldenſes, the Albigenſes, the Piedmon- 


teſe, the Lollards, the Beghards, though condemned by 


their fellow men, were honoured to defend the truth, 


and to deliver over that precious depoſit into the hand 


of the fathers of the Reformation, in the beginning of 


the 15th century, 


* 


In the 13th century, the Lord had raiſed up a nu- | Bur theſe eccleſiaſtics aſpired after higher game. 
Finding their credit ſapped in proportion as the opini- 
ons of Wickliffe prevailed; they. determined upon a 


merous army of thoſe who accounted not their lives dear 
to them in the defence and propagation of the truth. 
Theſe were the followers of 
found in almoſt every country of Europe. The Romiſh 


ickliffe, who were to be 


clergy, vexed to behold their growing numbers, were 


Mill more ſenſibly ſtung, when they refſected, that how- 
ever much they had it in their power to moleſt them 
ſecretly, and in an indirect manner, they had no au- 


by law to put them to death in any country of 
Europe. 23 | | 


This the church of England found, and for this her 


5 tlergy gnawed their tongues with pain. At laſt, how- 


ever, an opportunity offered for removing this obſtruc- 
tion to the triumph of clerical pride in England. 


y the firmeſt ties. He therefore reſolved to 
ſtrike a bold ſtroke; and recommend himſelf as much 


as ſome of his more patriotic predeceſſors had laid them- 


ſelyes open to their curſes and anathemas. Since Wick 
liffe firſt publiſhed his opinions, about the end of the 
reign of Edward III. his doctrines had ſo ſpread that | 


the clergy were in continual apprehenſions of their 


1 univerſally, In the reign of Richard II. the 


biſhops obtained a general licence to impriſon heretics. 


However, as the penalty of impriſonment was not ſuf- 


ficient to check the pretended evil; Henry, ever watch- 
ful to procure, or ſecure, the affection of the eceleſiaſ- 
tics, earneſtly recommended to parliament the concerns 
of the church. How reluctant ſoever the houſe of com- 


——— 


— 


—— 


mons might be to proſecute the Lollards, the credit 


the court and the cabals of the clergy at e 
An act was paſſed for the burning of obſtinate heretics. 


This ſtatute was the firſt in this iſland authorizing the 


burning of God's dear faints, for their religious ſenti- 


ments and attachments. It paſſed in the year 1401. 


It did not long ly dormant. The eccleſiaſtical court no 
ſooner felt themlelves in poſſeſſion of power, than they 


5 it into execution. One William Sawtre, a Lol- 
ard, was honoured to be the protomartyr under this 
ſanguinary law. Being delivered over to the lecular 
arms, by the merciful pretended ſervants of the com- 
eren he was burnt alive by virtue of the 
king's writ, directed to the mayor of London. 


meaſure, which they judged ſufficient to cruſh the 
whole ſect at once. It was to ſhew the nation at large, 


chat they had it in their power to ruin any, of any de- 
gree, ſtation, or character, that ſhould favour theſe o- 
pinions, and that they were determined not to be 


wanting in the boldeſt exertions of it. Sir John Old- 
caſtle, Baron of Cobham, was deſtined to be the firſt 


victim. He was a nobleman of a good family, and of 
extraordinary merit; He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
abetter of the opinions of Wickliffe ; and knowing his 


| danger, had often eſcaped from the ſnares which his 
1d, Þ} infernal perſecutors had laid for him. a 
Henry IV. alarmed at the attempt of laſt year (1400) | 
to 8 N him, had reſolved to bind the clergy to his | 
intereſt by 


At laſt, anno 1419, while Henry was in France, 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, Baron of Cobham was ſeized. He 
was brought up to London; and notwithſtanding his 


| birth and merit, he was ſentenced to be hung up by 
to the court of Rome, and eſpecially to his own clergy, a 


the middle with a chain, and burnt alive! His ſentence 


is a clear proof that he was killed for pretended hereſy, , 
and not, as ſome would have it, for conſpiring againſt * 
| the king. His ſentence was executed amidit the curſes 


of the prieſts and monks, who even laboured to pre- 
vent the people from praying for him. 1 
Thus died Lord Cobham, with a wonderful conſtancy, 
perfectly anſwerable to that firmneſs with which he had 
always maintained and avowed the truth. He was the 
firſt nobleman who ſuffered in England, on the aceount 
of religion; and perhaps, never did one ſüffer ſo eruel 


a martyrdom, or undergo it with greater chriſtian for- 
titude and cheerfulneſs! 
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. LIFE / GASPER COLIGNI, great Adniral of France, who was 
i 3. „„in in the Pana Maſſacre. 


1 CIASPAR coLINIUs, or Coligni, was deſcended of | ter he ſent one of his intimate friends to the king, hum. 
—_ a very antient and honourable family; his prede- | bly to ſignify to him, that he intended alſo to lay down 


= ceſſors had eingly privileges in their own country: as 


his government of Picardy, and therefore deſired him 
_ the power of life and death, of coining money, impol- | to think of one to {ſucceed him therein: the. king an- 
=_ ing taxes and tributes, &c. His father was Gaſper, de- ſwered, That he wondered at his reſolution, and ſcarce 
wy Colonia or Colinius, who lived under king Francis the | thought him wiſe to diveſt himſelf fo ſuddenly of ſo 
, firſt; and had to wife Ludovica Monmorancy, the ſiſter 


many places of honour and profit: and from that time 
of Annas Monmorancy, great conſtable of France. | he began generally to be ag ning of his change in re- 
Pope Clement the ſeventh, ſeeking to increaſe his au- ligion, ſhewing a mind ſo tree from ambition and de- 

thority in France, made the elder brother (Odet) a Car- fire of rale- pf VVV 

dinal, knowing that by reaſon of the eminency of his | Monſieur Andelot, his brother, alſo diſcovering his re- 

family, he might be very uſeful to him. By which | ſolution in religion, the cardinal of Lorrain (who hated 
means the inheritance fell to this our Gaſper, the ſecond | the family of Coligm with a deadly hatred, as the great- 
brother, who was born Feb. 16. anno Chriſti 1517, | eſt enemies to the greatneſs of his family) watched his. 

_ whoſe ingenuity and towardlineſs appearing inhis child- opportunity, and ſuggeſted to the king, That all men 
hood, his mother was very careful of his education; and | took notice, that many great men of France were infe&t- 
for his inſtruction in learning, ſhe made choice of Ni- | ed with the poiſon of Calviniſm, which they ſcattered a- 
cholas Beraldus to be his ſchoolmaſter, a man famous in | monglt the inferior ſort of people: and in particular, That 
_ thoſe days in France. She alſo provided him tutors to Monſieur Andelot had blabbed out many things to the 
inſtruct him in military arts, of ſuch as were moſt {kil- | diſhonour of the ſolemn ſacrifice of the maſs, Ke. The 

ful therein. e „ Ct | king being incenſed hereby, commanded the eardinal of 
Thus, poſſeſſing all the advantages of a moſt liberal | Chattillion his brother, and Monmorancy his choſen, 
and noble education; and having arrived at the age of | to ſend for Andelot, and to admoniſh him to anſwer 
- twenty-four, the king advanced him to great honour, | modeſtly to the queſtions waick ſhould be propoſed to 
taking a great liking to him, making him one of his own | him. — ED Wn 
| horſemen, which vulgarly re called of the king's order. | When he came before the king, he profeſſed his great 
And whereas contention aroſe about that time between | good will toward him, and ſoak many things of luis 
the king of France, and king Henry the eight of Eng- | great merits; and then told him, that he was torry to 
land about the town of Boulloine, which a little before | hear that which was reported, viz. That he thought ill! 
upon conditions of peace had been pawned to the | of religion, and therefore required him to tell him what . 
Engliſh; the king of France diſtruſting the Englith, | he thought of the maſs, which the Calviniſts ſpake fo & 
made this Gaſper governor of all that country; who | much againſt? Andelot being a man of great courage, 
preſently going into Picardy, whither king Henry of | anſwered confidently, according to the truth; which the 
France had ſent an army to beſiege Boulloine: he with | king being offended at, exhorted him to look to him 
admirable art and diligence built a caſtle near to it, | {elf, and to prevent the danger before it were too late. 
which was ſich a ſhelter to the French, and did ſo | Whereunto Andelot, with great courage anſwered, That 
hinder the fallies of the Engliſh, that in a ſhort time | he had hitherto ſhewed himſelf obedient in all things to 
they were forced to treat abou. ſurrendering of the city: | his majeſty, whom he had found always bountiful to 
For the finiſhing of which treaty, the whole bulineis | himſelf and his family; but in the cauſe of religion, he 38 
was referred by the king of France to our Gaſper, and | would neither daub nor ditfemble with God: that his 
= his uncle Rupipontins; which being ended, and the | body, wealth, and dignity, were in the king's power, 
I town ſurrendered, Gaſper returned to the king, and | of which he might diſpoſe as he pleaſed: but his ſoul _ 
was ſhortly after made the great admiral of France, | was ſubject ro God only that gave it; to whom there- 
which amongſt the French is counted the greateſt hon- | fore, in this cauſe, he mult needs be obedient, as to his 
our in the kingdom, having the command of the ſea, and | greater Lord. : | ENS 
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the king's navy. He was alſo made governor of Picar- | At this the king was ſo enraged, that ſnatching up a 
dy and of the iſle of France, and captain of a troop of 


dich, he therewith hurt his ſon the dauphin, that fat next 
men at arms, and one of the king's council. | him; and then he commanded one of his privy cham- [| 
During the war with Spain, having been appointed | ber to carry Andelot to the city of Meaux, where he re- 
to the defence of St Ouintans, and having defended it | mained a priſoner in the biſhop's houfe, till he was re- 
to tlie laſt extremity, being taken priſoner, he was car- | moved to the caſtle of Melodune - 
ried to Antwerp. Whilſt he was priſoner there, he fell] Not long after king Henry II. dying, his ſon Francis 
dangerouſly ſick, and lay forty days tormented with a | ſucceeded him, who was married to Mary queen of 
fever; and as ſoon as he began to recover, he called for | Scotland, the daughter of the duke of Guiſe's iifter, by 
a Bible, by reading whereot he much eaſed and refreſh- | which means the Guiſes ruled all at court; and they 
ed his mind and body; and by the diligent ſtudy there- | alſo boaſted often of the kingdom of England, to which 
of he began to embrace the reformed religion, and to | this Mary was heir apparent, as they taid., 
have a taſte of true piety, and the right manner of cal- | The admiral knowing their eruel, barbarous, and 
ling upon God. „ | bloody diſpoſition, who would never be free from tur- 

Not long after he payed his ranſom, Which was fifty bulent councils, and eipecially from perſ:cuting thoſfſe 

thouſand crowns, and fo returned home; and being of the religion, he was now, without further delay, re- 

weary of the factions and affairs at court, and lerioni!y | ſolved to lay down his government of Picardy; and for 5 
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| thinking of his change of religion, he gat leave of the | that end acquainted Lewis of Bourbon, prince of Conde, 4 
. king to turn over his regiment of foot to his brother | concerning his intention; wiſhing him to beg that Place 
. Andelot, and his government af the ifle of France to his | of the. king, Which accordingly he obtained Fr 
3 10 brother in-law, Marſhal Monmorancy; and ſhortly af- | Our 


25 them encouraging other, the admiral began to in- 
ſtruct his family in the true knowledge and worſhip of 
- God, and gave them Bibles and other good books to 
5 read, for their further edification. Withal, he ſtoutly 
RE forbade them thoſe oaths and blaſphemies which were 
„common in France, eſpecially in the court. He pro- 
: = vided godly governors and ſchoolmaſters for his children; 
0 Jo that in a ſhort time there was a wonderful change in 
1 7 his family: yea, by this example, his two brethren, O- 
W777 det the cardinal, and Andelot, were exceedingly ſtirred 
0 up to the ſtudy of religion. 5 N 
5 The admiral from his childhood had been bred in the 
„ court, which did in thoſe days exceedingly abound with 
'- WW luxury and other vices, from which he was not alto- 
- WE gether free; but ſo ſoon as he embraced the true religion, 
Ge chere was ſuch a ſtrange alteration in his life and deport- 
at WE ment, that the powerful work of God's ſpirit did won- 
tO WW. tully appear therein. Es : 
WO Before he durſt come to the ſacrament of the Lord's 
he ſupper, he conferred with divers godly miniſters, both 
us. about Tranſubſtantiation and Conſubſtantiation, for the 
er, Wh ictiling of his judgment in the truth. And once being 
ul WE preſent in the town of Vatevil, at a private mecting of 
the godly, where there was a {ermon, and the ſacrament 
his to be adminiſtered; after ſermon he requeſted thoſe that 
were preſent, that they would not be offended at his | 
Pp 2 weakneſs, but that they would pray to the Lord for him; 
ext and then requeſted the miniſter, that he would a little 
m- ß more explain himſelf about the ſacrament, which he 
re- |-wilingly did; and having by ſundry texts of ſcripture, 
re- | ſhewed that Chriſt is received only ſpiritually and ſa- 
__[|Kxtramentally therein, he concluded with that of St Augul- | 
cis ne, Manducare cibum qui non perit fed permanet 
of vitam, eſt credere in Chriſtum. ki quid paras den- 
by m, ct ventrem? credi et manducaſti.“ Item, © No- 
& | > 95 gx; [o ER 1 
ey te parare fauces, ſed cor.” Chriſt is to be fed upon 
ich Fot with our mouths, but with our faith, &c. He 
Our admiral being much ſatisfied with this diſcourſe, 
nd ** gave thanks, firſt to God, then to that miniſter and 
ur- _ gongregation; and ſhortly after was himſelf partaker . 
Oie that holy ſacrament: the ſame whereof, when it was 
re- once ſpread abroad in France, it cannot be believed 
for bat joy and conſolation it brought the churches of 
de 


COL „ | 
Our admiral being thus eaſed of theſe public burdens, 
and the troubles of them which withdrew his mind 
From religion, he kept at home in his own caſtle; and 
the rather becauſe of his wife Carola Lavollia, born of 
an illuſtrious and antient family, who was wonderfully 
given to the ſtudy of religion, exhorting her huſband 


that caſting off the remainder of idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition, he ſhould wholly betake himſelf to the true 
ſervice of Chriſt. The admiral having often heard her 

reſs this upon him, dealt ſeriouſly with her, telling her 
that he never new any, either in France or Germany, 
which embraced in truth this reformed 1 but 
that they were overwhelmed with manifold attictions, 
under ghich they almoſt periſhed. He told her alſo, 
that by the laws of France, which were confirmed by all 


allo, 


58 . 
4} 1 


feited to the king. Yet faith he, if you be 1o prepared 
with faith and courage, that you can be content to un- 
dergo the ſame lot with others, you {hall ſee that I will 
not be wanting to do my duty. To this ſhe anſwered, 
That the condition of the church at this day, was no 
other than what it had been in former ages, even from 
the beginning; and ſhe perſuaded herſelf, that it would 
be the ſame to the end of the world. And thus each of 


0 Chriſt; for though till that time the true worſhippers of 
God had many laws made againſt them by the kings 

and partaments, though they were daily dragged to 

_#.pritons, torments, and death, ſo that they were forced to 


E 1 


the parliaments, Whoſoever made profeſſion of this re- 
ligion, was to be burnt alive, and all his eſtate to be for- 


| you, that yo 


CE J x 
gion, after a wonderful manner, diſperſed through all the 
provinces of France, and the popiſh party found, by 
experience, that the more they ſought to ſupreſs and ex- 


it, the more it daily increaſed,  _. > 
Not long after fell out the tumult at Amboiſe, and the 
conſpiracy of the nobility againſt the Guiſes, whoſe 
pride and inſolence the princes of France could no lon- 
ger bear with, Of this number was the prince of Con- 
de, and the king of Navarre, his brother. Whereupon 
the Guiſes procured an edict from the king, whereby a 
meeting of the nobility was appointed at Fontainblean, 
eſpecially to treat about matters of religion; and when 


requeited thoſe that were preſent to deliver their opini- 
ons; whereupon the admiral riſing out of his ſeat, hum- 
bly preſented the king with two ſupplications, under 


purely ſerve God.“ Thele ſupplications were delivered 
| to Albeſpine, the king's ſecretary, who publicly read 
them. 
ed at, conſidering the king's bitter enmity againſt that 
religion, and the great power of the Guiſes. The ſum 
of thoſe petitions was this: 8 1 


of religion in all your provinces: We humbly beg of 
ill not be grieved to take cognizance of 

our cauſe, and to appoint that the ſcripture may be the 

Judge in thele great controverſies, whereby it will eaſily 


| appear how much we do abhor hereſy, which hitherto _ 

hath been laid to our charge: As allo, how fallely we 
have been charged with ſedition; when we never uſed 
force or arms to defend ourſelves, but ever thought it 


our duty, in our greateſt extremities, only to haverecourſe 
to your majeſty's clemency. Our humble requeſt there- 

fore to your majeſty is, that you would be pleaſed to re- 
itrain aur perſecutors, by whoſe means there is no part 


ſubjects. 5 . 

Our cafe hath been miſerable, when we have been 
forced to plead our cauſe before the pope's clients and 
penſioners, rather than before equal and indifferent 
judges. Our humble requeit therefore is, that you 
would be pleaſed favourably to look upon fo many fa- 


milies who have always acknowledged you for our 


gracious lord and king; and, according to God's com 


mand, have honoured and obeyed you, and ſhall be 


ready, it occaſion be offered, to ſpend our lives for your 
dignity and ſervice; and therefore we think it but e- 
qual, that our lives and welfare ſhould be protected 
againſt the rage of our cruel and bloody adverſaries. 

* Weturther pray, That ſome public place may be 
allowed us, where our miniſters may preach the word 


that our reiigion be no longer coneealed, we may 
be freed from thoſe falſe calumnies which our adveria- 
ries have hitherco caſt upon us: And we ſhall ever 


After theſe {upplications were read, there were great 
debates, but little about religion, great complaints be- 


how the ſame might be diſcharged. Hereupon our 
adiniral ſpake freely and boldly againſt the forces railed 
by the Guiſes, under the pretence of a guard for the: 


d all their mectings in ſecret: yet was the true reli- 


king, as if he needed ſuch a guard in the heart of his 
own kingdom; whereas the authority of the king's 


name 


tinguiſh the light of God's word, and the profeſſors of 


the day came, which was Auguſt 24, 1560, the king 


this title, The humble ſupplications of thoſe who in 
| ſeveral parts of your majeſty's kingdom, do truly and 


This bold fact of the admiral was much wonder- 
They which purely and lincerely ſerve God, tak- 

ing this fit opportunity, do humbly beſeech your ma- 

jeſty, that of your clemenzy you will be pleaſed to pity 


a great number of your ſubjects, who unto this day are 
miſerably afflicted, tormented, and waſted, for the cauſe 


of your majeſty's kingdom which, in theſe late years, 
bath not been defiled with the blood of your innocent 


of God fincerely, and adminiſter the ſacraments truly, 


ing made of the king's debts, and contideration had 
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CO | 
name in France is ſo ſacred and powerful, that thereby 
the meaneſt conſtable is able to ſuppreſs any tumult 
Wwhatſoever. This free {ſpeech of his extremely vexed 
the Guiſes, who hated im ſo much the more for it. 


1 


cu e the diſtempers of France; which though ſome had 
laboured to diſcredit, and fo had cauſed an intermiſhon 
of it for eighty-leven years, yet it had been always ex- 
ceeding advantageous to the kingdom, as the parlia- 
ments in England, conſiſting of three ſtates, had al- 
ways been there, whereby the Englith kings had been 
enabled to make ſuch powerful invaſions of France. 


younger brother, Charles the ninth, tucceeded, and 
thereupon the former requeſt was renewed, for calling 
a convention of all the ſtates. 1 

At this time Catherine of Medicis was the queen- 
mother, a Florentine by birth, to whom the education 
of the young king, and the care of his perſon was com- 
mitted, according to the antient cuſtom of France; but 
ſhe was not ſuffered to have any thing to do with the 
government of the kingdom. And hereupon the Gut- 
es, who for a long time had been powerful at court, 
intruded'themſelves into that office. And at that time 
many of the nobility proceeded cruelly to torment and 
afllict thoſe of the mad religion : whereupon there 
was great fear, leſt ſome new commotions ſhould be 


| favour towards them, for which cauſe our admiral en- 
deavoured, and at laſt effected, that ſhe thould be joined 

in commiſtion with Anthony king of Navarre, who was 
made protector during the king's minority. This many 


Ties of former times it did appear, that the government 
was never committed to the queen-mother, eſpecially if 
| ſhe were a ſtranger, but it redounded to the great hurt 
of France, and was the cauſe of many eivil broils. 
When the day of the public convention of the ſtates 
came, he who made the ſpeech in the behalf of the no- 
bility, about the end of his oration, preſented the king 
with a ſupplication, that they of the reformed religion 


of the ſervice of God in. *** 
- To this one Quintin, a doctor of the civil law, and 
profeſſor of Paris, oppoſed himſelf, and made a long o- 
ration in the name of the clergy, which he rather read 
than pronounced by heart, wherein he took the bold- 


places for thoſe of the religion were guilty of treaſon 
_ againft the king and kingdom, the authors of ſedition, 
and bringers in of a new religion, and therefore ought 
ſeverely to be puniſhed. Of which, when the admiral, in 
the king's council, afterwards complained, Quintin, to 
excuſe 5 l 
own head, but only had pronounced that oration, which 
was penned and put into his hand by the clergy, and 
that he was ready again, in the convention of ſtates, be- 
fore the king and all the company, to avow, that in all 
that he had ſaid, he had no thoughts of hurt to the 
B F | | 
king's name, commanding and requiring all the judges 
and magiſtrates through France, to releaſe all thoſe of 
the religion that were in priſon; and it was forbidden 
them, upon great penalties, hereafter to meddle with, or 
trouble any for their religion's ſake. As for the bufi- 
neſs of allowing them public 5 for worſhip, that 
Was put off to the next general meeting of the ſtates, 
which was appointed, but held not, to be at Ponthoiſe 
in Piccardy. © : 
January following there was a meeting of all the 
princes and nobles of France, appointed to be held at 


Some others propounded that there might be a pubs ! 
lic convention of the ſtates called; as the only means to 


Shortly after king Francis the ſecond dying, his | 


Hereupon the queer-mother 


raiſed in the kingdom; but the queen- mother | HY 


terred with reports, as if he intended to propagate his 
religion by arms, or to offer violence to the perſon of 


wiſe men diſliked and oppoſed, ſaying, That in the ſto- | 


Or by what confidence doth he exerciſe ſuch cruelty TH 


might have public places allowed them for the exerciſe | 


imfelf, profeſſed that he ſpake nothing of his | bridge that paſleth over the river Loir, which bridge ſh 


3 — — | ſafety during the treaty, without ta 
In concluſion, there was an edict ſent forth, in the 


144 


TR 
St Germans, whither alſo repaired the deputies from 
all the parliaments, and there it was decreed, that 


_ churches ſhould be allowed to the proteſtants, in the ſuh.. 


to each city. Upon the publiſhing of 
e peace of the kingdom leemed to be 
in the lubburbs of all the greater cities, yea 


burbs 3 
which edict, t 
ſettled, and 


of Paris itſelf, thoſe of the religion met publicly, and 


had ſermons preached without the leaſt diſturbance. 
But preſently after was news brought, that the Duke of 
Guiſe, in Compania, had baſely murdered about two 
hundred perſons, who were met together at Vaſliac 
to hear a ſermon, according to the power given them 
by the king's edict, in a barn; and it was conceived that 
the duke of Guiſe took his boldneſs, relying upon the 
friendſhip of the king of Navarre, whoſe weak mind he 


had bowed and bound to himſelf, by promiſing him the 


kingdom of Sardinia, and other favours; and upon this 
confidence; adjoining his other brethren to him, with a 
great army, he went to the court, and there ſeized 
upon the king and queen-mother, (who ſeemed with 
many tears to bewail the vivlence proffered to them) 
and carried them away to Paris. 
ſent divers meſſages to 
the admiral; and writ with her own hand to the prince 
of Conde, requeſting them to help her, and to deliver 
the king out of this captivity” «© , 

_ This cauled the prince of Conde, with many of the 
nobility, upon deliberation, to reſolve to raife an army 
for the reſcue of the king, and to curb the inſolency of 
the Guiſes, often ſaying, That he ought tot to be de- 


the young king. For, ſaid he, after ſuch a public de- 
cree made by the king, and all the ſtates, in favour of 
thoſe of the reformed religion, what had the duke of 
Guile, who is a Lorrainer by birth, to do in France? 


againſt the king's faithful ſubjects? And therefore he 
{aw that there was no way left but to repel force with. 
force; and that he was not the author of the war, but 
by war detended thoſe that were unjuſtly oppreſſed by 
5 4 5 „ e e T0 


By the common conſent of all the proteſtants in France 
the prince of Conde was choſen general, he prevailed io 
far with them, that the managing of the war was con- 
terred upon our admiral, to whom he alſo delegated his 


| own power and intereſt, for the opinion which he had 


: 1- } of his excellent juſtice, gravity, and prudence. 
| neſs to affirm, That all they that moved for public } 


This being generally taken notice of, the queen- mo- 
ther interpoſeth, as a mediatrix for peace, and ſends for 
the prince of Conde to come to their tents, intreatins M 


* 
Fre 


N 


him, that for the convenient ſituation of it, he woul! 
deliver up into their hands, for a tew days, as the fittel 
place for the treaty, the city of Boience, where there isa 


affirmed to be the fitteſt of all other places for the parle, 
The prince of Conde, upon the perſuaſions of his bro- 
ther, the king of Navarre, and of the queen-mother, and 
upon the faithful promiſe, that the town ſhould be de 
livered backto him again, and that * 
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erſon ſhould ben 
ing any furth« 7 
2 7 delivers up Boience to them; only deſiring, th 
whilſt the treaty laſted, the conſtable, Guiſe, and $7 
Andrew, (who were called the triumvirate for the run 
of France) might be commanded to withdraw from thi! + 


camp. | : 
When theſe things were done, the queen- mother and, 
the Guiſes put a garriſon into the town of Boience, '! W- 
Eur it ſtrongly, and keep the prince of Conde pi“? 
Oer. — | | 85 3 
The admiral being juſtly incenſed by this perfidiou Oh 
neſs, and reſolving not to be wanting in his aid to tht, 
prince of Conde, he preſently, with all his cavalry, ſc7 
0 | | | up 
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amongſt them, that thereupon the queen-mother com- 
manded the prince of Conde to be let at liberty. And 
| a few days after the admiral aſſaulted Bolence, and at 
laſt took the town, though with much loſs of his men. 

After a long and bloody civil war, occaſioned by the 
faction of the execrable Guiſes, and the queen-mother 
of the houſe of Medicis, and managed with much pru- 


c E dence on the part of the proteſtants, by the prince of 
5 Conde and our admiral, a moſt infernal plot was laid 
at court, for the total deſtruction of the proteſtant in- 
WE tereſt in France. 'Tho' through the goodneſs of God, 
t this vile deſign had not its full effect; yet it terminated 
e in a general maſſacre of many thouſands of proteſtants, 
6 and in the tragical death of the excellent, admiral 
- RA Coligni. To this part of that amiable perſon s hiſtory, 
iz we beg leave to introduce our readers, omitting many 
a = things in the detail of his martial feats, which, though 
d admirable, are of inferior importance, © 
th It was in the year 1571, that the horrid ſcene began 
1) to open. The king wrote very flattering letters to the 
» © admiral; giving him very honourable terms, inviting 
„him to his court at Bleſa, entreating him that he would 
85 be an inſtrument of concluding a marriage between 
ror Henry prince of Navarre, and his ſiſter Margaret; and 

eco prevail the more with him, he ſent him word by his 
mne meſſengers, that no ſurer way could be found out for 


* 


eſtabliſhing the- public peace of the kingdom, and for 
ve uniting all forts of perſons, than by this marriage. 


de. And the better to delude him, the Guiſes ſeemed to 
9155 be every day leſs welcome to him than any other; 
of and Monmorency (the admiral's ſiſter's ſon) was uſed 
a J very tamiliarly by the king, who often proteſted to 
1 x” him his goodwill towards the admiral ; communicated 
f © to him the counſels of his greateſt affairs, for the ma- 
my * naging whereot he told him, that he had need of the 
ary admiral for to be his captain and miniſter. The queen- 
o R mother allo, according to her manner, proteſted that 
gulf 1 ſhe liked nothing better than that a certain peace ſhould 
Wu be confirmed upon equal conditions, the memory of 


W former matters being blotted out. 
= By theſe means the admiral was 
= where he was entertained in a molt loving manner, even 


12310 beyond expectation; ſo that when he fell dowr. on his 
led 10 knees to do reverence, the king took him up, calling 
Frye him his father, ſaying often and openly, that a more 
ed hs 


* däeſired day never ſhone upon him than that, wherein 
1e ha be ſaw an end put to the war, and a firm peace ſettled 
in the whole kingdom by his preſence; adding with a 


fo ſmiling countenance, Now we have you with us, you 
ds 101 | 


18 10! BE {hall never depart from our ſide hereafter”. 
eating He was entertained with the ſame ſerenity of counte- 
would nance by the queen-mother, the duke of Anjou, but 
> fittel! = eſpecially by the duke of Alanſon, who much favoured 
ere Bi” him. The king alſo ſeconded his words with deeds, 
ige MBE cauſing one hundred thouſand crowns to be paid him 
parle, out of his treaſury for his private loſſes in the laſt wars; 
ns bro he gave him alſo his revenues of the cardinal his brother, 
er, and which were very great, for one year, and alſo the fur- 
| be de niture and houſehold ſtuff of the ſaid cardinal, 
1d be vn 
furth« the young duke of Guile, by the inſtigation of the car- 
ng, 18. dial of orrain, his uncle, would have put in a new 

and ahh 


— 


he ru 
rom tht agreement, which he made both of them ſet their ſeals to, 

and to take their oaths for the keeping of it; notwith- 
ther aud tanding which, the duke of Guiſe ſhortly after entered 
Taris, accompanied with many armed men, which the 


Admiral hearing of, being then at his houſe at Caſtellion, 
S de moved the king by his ſon- in- law monſieur Teligni, 


rfidiou, that he might have leave to keep a ſmall guard for his 
id to my. | own ſatety 3 


145 J 


upon the enemies camp, Which brought {tich- a terror 


| Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. 


to be the baſis, by their pot conlent, 


| luſpe&t nothing by 4 


A few days after the admiral's return from the court, 


zcomplaint againſt the admiral for the death of his father, 
but the king interpoſing his authority, drew up a form of 


r N 

own hand, and ſent his letter by Bricmald, a man of 

great eftggm. for his virtue; the tenor whereof was this: 
That lit was moſt acceptable to him, that the admi- 

ral ſhould be exceeding cautious and careful of his own 

ſafety, and therefore he gave him power to fortify his 


caſtle, and to raiſe as great a guard as he pleaſed, de- 


firing him to be confident without doubting of his good- 
will towards him; and that he would be as careful of 
his ſafety, as a father of his child.“ Theſe letters, with 
many ſuch expreſſions of love, being written with the 


king's own hand, many read them with great delight, 
and were now thoroughly perſuaded that they ought 


no longer to doubt of the king's goodwill and fincere 
affection to the admiral, _ „ 
Hereupon count Lodwick of Naſſau, thinking this 


a fit time, and being ſecretly invited to the court, moved 


the king, in the name of the prince of Orange, for aſ- 
ſiſtance; telling him that there were many cities in the 


low countries, that were opprefled and tired out with 
the luſt, covetouſneſs, an 


| cruelty of the Spaniards, 
that would willingly ſurrender themſelves into his kands. 
After a few days ſpent in debate about this buſineſs, the 
king faithfully promiſed count Lodwick, that very 
ſhortly he would ſend a great army under the command 
of the admiral thither: and it was further agreed on be- 
twixt them, that it they ſucceeded in that war, the king 
of France ſhould have all the country from Antwerp to 
Piccardy, and that the prince of Orange ſhould have 
About this very time letters were intercepted and 
{ent to the admiral, written from the cardinal Peleus to 


the cardinal of Lorrain, to this purpoſe : That the 


king was never better affected than now; and therefore, 
becauſe of his good affections, together with the queen- 


mother's and the duke of Anjou's, he hoped there would 


be a good iſſue of thoſe affairs which were reſolved on 
in the private council; that the king, at the admiral's 
coming to court, had carried himſelf more oliticly 
than they could have expected; whereupon the Eng be- 
lieved that he had taken away all ſuſpicion from the ad- 


| miral, and had left him no occaſion of doubting of his 
drawn to the court, 


love and goodwill towards him, which Lorrain knew 
upon which their 
tuture proceedings did depend. That . ſpeech was 
indeed raiſed about waring upon the king of Spain, 
which the king made ſuch ute of, that the admiral 
thence collected arguments of his great goodwill to- 
wards him. That they muſt uſe ſuch artifices whilſt 
they expected an opportunity to effect what was re- 
tolved on. That the king of Spain was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all theſe proceedings, that ſo he might 
lon of theſe great preparations 
which were made for war; for he was aſſured that this 
was done upon good grounds, as ſubſervient to the prin- 
cipal end. That therefore he defired the cardinal that 
whatſoever he had heard, or ſhould hear hereafter, 


he ſhould aſſure himſelf, that the king would never de- 


part from his firſt purpoſe, and that whatſoever he did, 


but conduced to haſten the end of their councils, and that 
both the king, queen-mother, and the duke of Anjou; 


were all very ſolicitous for this thing; and that as ſoon 
as ever the buſineſs ſhould be effected, they would in- 
ſtantly ſend away meſſengers to acquaint Lorrain with. 
it. And as for the buſineſs of the prince of Navarre's 
marriage, they hoped that it would quickly be effected, 
for this was to begin all their future deſigns, &c. 

He that ſent theſe letters to the admiral, hoped that 
he would have been warned by them to look to him= 
ſelf and his affairs, but he had ſuch a ſtrong confidence 
of the king's love and goodwill towards him, which al- 
ſo was daily nouriſhed in him by his ſon-in-law Telignt, 


that he which was moſt provident and ſharp- ſighted in | 
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hereupon the king wrote to him with his | 


all other buſineſs, was fatally blind in this. 
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In the beginning of May 1571, the king deſired the 
queen of Navarre to go to Paris, to provide all things 


, neceſſary for the marriage, where ſhe arrived the fif- 


teenth day of the ſame month: and the fourth day of 
June ſhe fell ſick of a fever, whereof ſhe died five days 


after, to the extreme grief and ſorrow of all her ſer- 


vants and friends. 'Two days before her death, being 
in 97 memory, ſhe made a moſt Chriſtian teſtament 
and laſt will, finiſhing her courſe with ſingular piety 
and joy in God. | 
She was a princeſs of great experience, by reaſon of 
her manifold adverſities, in all which ſhe ſhewed an 1n- 
vincible conſtancy, and heroical greatneſs of courage, 
moſt affectionate to her religion, very careful of the e- 
ducation of her children, training them up in the fear of 
God. In her words moſt graveand full of motherly aftec- 
tions to them. She had a ready and well-adviſed wit, was 
_ pitiful and eaſy to be entreated, conſtantly maintained 
that which ſhe judged to be good, and agreeable to the 


will and good pleaſure of God. She had a great viva- 
city of ſpirit, whereby ſhe was able to comprehend all 


| her affairs, and had a lively grace in repreſeating them, 


either by word or writing. She died Jan. 9, 1572, and 


of her age 44. 


opened her, were commanded not to open her brain 
where the miſchief lay, and therefore could not deter- 
mine about the cauſe of her death. e OR 


The admiral during this time was at his houſe in Caſti- 
lion, where he received many letters and meſſages from 


the king to come to him; and becauſe he ſtirred not, 


the king ſent Cavagnes and Briquemand to fetch him, 


that they might come to a concluſion about the wars in 
Flanders; and ſpecial commandment was given to the 
provoſt of merchants and other chief men, that at the 


admiral's coming to Paris, there ſhould be no affronts 
About the ſame time the admiral had many advertiſe- 


ments from his friends, both within and without the 


realm: that though he could not conceive any ſiniſter 


opinion of the king, his mother, or-brother, that yet at 
leaſt he would conſider into what place he was about to 


truſt himſelf, among ſo many implacable enemies. But | and him, faith being mutually that neither ſhould in- 3 


he, reſting upon the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
and the providence of God, rejected all thoſe counſels 
as proceeding from men's covetouſneſs, or deſire of 
new troubles which he abhorred worſe than death ; and 


therefore taking a ſmall train with him, he went to 


Paris, and was very honourably entertained by the 


ing, queen-mother, the king's brethren and others, to 


the great aſtoniſhment of the whole city. 


At the admiral's coming to Paris, among other letters 


that were brought to him, there was one that gave him | 
theſe warnings. Remember the Popiſh maxim, confirmed 


by the authority of councils, © That faith is not to be 
kept with heretics,” in which number the proteſtants 
are accounted. Remember the implacable ſpirits of the 
Papiſts at this time, irritated by the laſt Wars. 


ever. Conſider that the is an Italian, of a moſt cratty 
wit, born of the, progeny of popes, who contrives all 
extreme things againſt her enemies. Remember in 
what ſchool the king hath been brought up from his 


childhood; how he hath been taught to ſwear and for- 


{wear : to pollute himſelf with whoredoms and adul- 
teries : to compoſe his countenance : to counterfeit faith 
and religion : how he hath been accuſtomed to cruelty 
and blood-ſhed : how he hath been taught not to ſuffer 
above one religion in his kingdom: how it hath been 
whiſpered into his ears, that the proteſtants ſeek to diſ- 
poil him of his life and kingdom: that he is not 
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There 
is no doubt but it is the fixed purpoſe of the queen- mo- 
ther to deſtroy the proteſtants by any means whatſo- 


1 


cauſed all the chief youths of the city to be ſlain, That 


| mit that horrid maſlacre at Stockholm, &c. 


| iflne, which are well begun for his glory, and the goo! WM 


COL 
bound to keep covenants made with armed ſubjects: 
that he is taught the myſteries of ſtate-policy. Kemem. 
ber that Commodus cauſed Julianus to be ſlain, whom 
he pretended to honour and embrace as a father. That 
Antoninus Caracalla, under the pretence of a maſter, 


Lyſander, under the pretence of friendſhip, commanded 
the throats of four hundred Mileſians to be cut. That W 
lately Antonius Spinola invited all the chief men of iS 
Corſica to a banquet, where they were all ſlain. Thar 
Chriſtian king of Denmark, uſed the ſame art to com. 


That the king's ſpecch to his mother at Blois was ng 
ſecret, when {wearing feartully, he aſked her whethe 
he had not carried himſelf well at the coming of the 
queen of Navarre? Io whom Ihe anſwered, that he hag | 
begun well, but that would profit little, unleſs he went 
on; But I (quoth he, {wearing often) will bring them 
all into the net.“ Wherefore if you be wile, haſſe both 
out of the court and city with all ſpeed, as out of a moſt {® 


„„ oo EE nn” pe OR EE, 
The admiral having read this letter, though he was 
offended, yet leaſt he thould ſeem to neglect the pray. 


1 3 lers and warnings of his friends, he returned this an. * 
It was believed that ſhe was poiſoned by the ſmell of 3 
certain perfumes; the doctors and chirurgeons which | ſuſpicions; that he was verily perſuaded, that o great ]M 


ſwer; that there was no place left any longer for thee fs 


perſidiouſneſs could not enter the heart of a king; that 
indeed the duke of Anjoy was more eſtranged from the 
Proteſtants; but that hatred would by degrces ceaſe b 
reverence of the affinity contraQed with the king of Na. 
varre: that the king had entered into a league with the 
queen of England, and endeavoured to do the ſame 
with the Proteſtant princes in Germany, which ſuſkci. #7 
ently ſhews how he ſtands affected to the Proteſtants, * 
Moreover, that faith was given to the prince of Orange, WY 
and to the earl of Naſſau his brother to aid them againi 
the Spaniards, That the king's ambaſſadors did daily x: 56 
ſearch into the counſels of the duke de Alva, and acquaiat- (RO: 
ed the king therewith, as the king daily informed him; | 
that the navy under Stroſſius at Broig, is rigged for no 
other end but to diſturb the Spaniſh fleet, and to ail 
the prince of Orange. That for himſelf they need not? 
fear, the king having made friendſhip betwixt the Guile 


jure each other. To conclude, that the king doth all . 
he can to have peace at home and war abroad; and to 
tranilate it into the low countries againſt the Spaniards; 
wherefore he prayeth his friends, not to trouble his 
mind any more with ſuſpicions, which is now hbufcd 
with weightier matters, but to join with him in prayer 
to God, that he would bring thoſe things to a gol 
of both church and kingdom. | £22 
A little before, Count Lodwick, with ſome cthers, 
had commiſſions from the king to ſurprize fome fron- 
tier towns in Flanders. On the other fide the duke de 
Alva had intelligence of every ſtep that Count Lodwwick 
took; yet ſuch was his diligence, that he fſurprized p* 
Monts in Henault, which ſo netled the duke, that he? 
ſaid the queen- mother had ſent him the flowers of Flo- 
rence, but he would {or them return her Spaniſh rhiftles; ws 
but upon ſome farther intelligence he was ſoon pacified. % 
Many lords and gentlemen of the religion, accom- 
panicd the king of N:varre and prince of Conde to - 
ris; and the king drew many of them thither, wo? 
otherwiſe would have kept their houſes under pretence 
of his wars in Flanders. | 1 
Count Lodwick was preſently beſieged in Monts by M 
de Alva, whereupon the king gave commiſſion to Mon- 
ſieur Jenlis to raiſe horſe and foot for his ſuccour ; but 
de Alva being acquatnred with all his proceedings, fur- 
prized him ; this the king ſeemed to . much grieved .. 


at, and preſently wrote to his amballadors in the los 
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EMS Auguſt 7, n | 0 
adding, that he found the king ſo well diſpoſed for 


fortify their town. In 
threats of the papiſts againſt the proteſtants, which much 


tbis next week, 


tent, it would be much more pleaſing to me to be with 
thee, than to ſtay any longer at court, for ſundry reaſons 


more reſpect to the 


COLE: 


The ambaſſadors of Spain alſo ſeemed to be very mal- 


content, becauſe. the king began war in Flanders; and 


the king's mother played her part in this tragedy, pre- 
tending, chat ſhe knew nothing of the king's proceedings, 
and now when ſhe did know them, ſhe would leave the 
court. Theſe deceptions were carried ſo artfully, that 


the admiral, Teligni his ſon-in-law, and other lords, 


were confidently perſuaded, that the king was wholly 
guided by the Admirals advice. be 
' July, the laſt, the Rochelers wrote to the admiral, 


that the king's army approached near them, that | 


from Xantone and Gaſcoin, it daily waſted the country 


about them, uling terrible threatnings againſt their town, 


and menacing to plunder it ; whereupon they intreated 


his advice, eſpecially about receiving eight hundred 
men, which they fought to put as a garriſon into the 
The admiral made them an honourable an{wer, 


them of the care he had over them, 


peace, that all men had cauſe to commend him. Yet 
the Rochelers neglected not to look to themſelves and to 
In other towns many were the 


terrified ſome; others relied upon the admiral's pre- 
ſence and favour at court; and to ſuch as ſuggeſted 
doubts to him, he ſaid, that the king had reconciled 
the differences betwixt the Guiles and him, cauſing both 
parties to ſwear friendſhip. That the, king gave his 
{ſter in marriage, not ſo much to the king of Navarre, 
as to the whole church of the proteſtants, to join with 


trouble him with thoſe things, but rather to commend 


all in their daily prayers to God, and to give him thanks 
who of his infinite mercy had brought things to ſo good 


an end. 


_. Auzuſt 17. Henry, king of Navarre, and the Lady 
Margaret of France, ſiſter to the king, in the evening 
were conducted to the Louvre, and the next day were 


married by the cardinal of Bourbon, in the ſight of all the 
people upon a great ſcaffold made before the gate of the 
great church in Paris, which day was palled over in 


banquits, dances and maſks; and that very day the ad- 
miral wrote a letter to his Wife great with child in this 
tenor, | „„ # | 


MosT DEAR AND DESIRED WIE, 


„This day, was celebrated the marriage between the 


king of Navarre and the king's ſiſter, and thele three or 
tour enſuing days will be ſpent infealtings, maſkings and 
dancings. 'The king hath promiſed me, that after a few 
days he will ſet a time apart to hear the complaints 
which are brought from % 


whereof, it is very neceſſary that Iſhould improve all my 
intereſt with the king; for, though I have an earneſt de- 
fire to ſee thee, yet it would he grievous to me, and I ſup- 


| — to thee allo, if I ſhould be any ways deficient in a 


uſineſs of ſo great concernment; neither will my ſtay 
here about it be ſuch, but that I hope to come to thee 
If I ſhould only reſpect my own con- 


which I may hereafter impart to thee; but I muſt have 
oma good than either to my own 
I have tome other things to impart 


pleaſure or profit. 


r 


untries to procure the deliverance of the priſoners. 
He alle doh. eee the admiral to ſend all the help he 
could to the Rutters, whom the prince of Orange had 
levied for the relief of his brother, cauſing money to be 
delivered to him for their pay. 


ing, queen-mother, 


7 everal parts of the kingdom 
for violating the edit of peace; for the proſecution 


5 0. 
to thee ſo ſoon as God ſhall bring us together, which I 
much long for both day and night, All that I have for 
the preſent to write to thee is only thus much; at four 
o'clock this afternoon was celebrated the maſs for the 
marriage, during which time the king of Navarre walked 
without the church, with ſome other noblemen of our 
religion. Some other matters of ſmaller concernment I 
hall reſerve till wehave an opportunity to ſpeak together; 
in the mean time (moſt dear and loving wife), I pray 
for thee that God will protect and keep thee; farewel. 
Auguſt 18, 1572.“ Thy | 

Three days ſince I was much tormented with the 
ſtone and cholic, but through God's mercy, they held 
me not above eight or ten hours, and now by the ſame 
mercy I am wholly treed from them. I promiſe thee, 
that in theſe great feaſts and paſtimes I will trouble none. 
Once again, farewel. Thy moſt loving huſband Chat- 
tillion.“ ; 8 
About the ſame time, their couptels for the meſſacre 
being not yet ripened, the king with the greateſt demon- 
{trations of goodwill that might he, thus accoſts the 
admiral; © My father, remember what you have under- 
taken to me, that you will be injurious to none of the 
Guiies whilſt you are in the court; they allo have in- 
terchangeably given their faith, that they will carry 
themſelves honourably and modeſtly towards you.— 


Aud truly I put as great truſt as may be in your words, 


but J have not the tame confidence in their promiſes. 
For beſides that, 1 know that the Guiſes ſeek occaſion of 
revenge, | know their diſpoſition to be bold and haugh- 
ty, and with what great favour and affection the people 


| of Paris do follow them. It would be a great grief to 


me, if they who have brought into the city many men 


| of war notably furniſhed with arms, under colour of 
coming to the marriage ſolemnity, ſhould go about 
them thereby in an inviolable union, and therefore he 
beſougght all of them, that either by writing, or words, 
7? adviſed him of the hatred of the 
= the duke of Anjoy, or the houſe of Guile, no more to 


any thing for your deſtruction, which would extremely 
reflect upon me; and therefore I think it fit, if you be 
of the ſame mind, to bring a regiment of the Prætorian 
ſoldiers into the city, under the command of fuch men, 


| (meaning ſome that were leaft ſuſpected) who may not 


only be ready for the public ſecurity, but upon all e- 
| mergencies, if turbulent ſpirits ſhould attempt any 


| thing againſt you.“ This friendly ſpeech fo prevailed 


with the admiral, that he gave his conſent, and ſo a 
regiment was brought in without the ſuſpicion of the 


proteſtants, which afterwards helped to cut their throats. 


_ Five days after, asthe admiral came from court, where 
he had been all that morning, accompanied with twelve 
or fifteen gentlemen, being on foot about an hundred 
paces from the Louvre, walking ſoftly, and reading a 
petition, juſt over againſt the houſe of one Villemure, a 
canon and tutor to the young duke of Guile, one ſhot with 


an harquebuſh at him through a lattice window; the gun 


was loaded with three brats bullets, one whereof brake 
the jore-finger of his right hand, the other two pierced 
his left arm; he that ſhot it had a horſe ready at the back- 
door, Whercon being mounted, he eſcaped through St 
Anthony's gate, where, finding the Spaniſh Jennet held 
ready tor him, he poſted away to the place appointed 
for his retreat, The door of the houſe being burſt open, 
the harquebuth was found with a laquey, and another 
ſervant who belonged to Challey the ſteward of the king's 
houſe, and a great dealer in the duke of Guiſe's affairs, 
who allo the day before hai brought this harquebuſhier 
to that houſe, deſiring that he might be well enter- 
tained. The laquey alſo was ſent that morning by this 
harquebuſhier whoſe name was Maurevel, to the duke 
of Guiſe's groom of his ſtable, requiring that the horſe 
ſhould be ready that was promiſed him. | 
The admiral being brought to his lodging, ſhewed 
ular piety and patience. Chirurgeons were lent for, 


' Furgeon, who began fixſt with his ſinger which he 


{11 
none the reſt, Ambroſe Parcus, the king's chi- 
cut off 


but, 


6. 8 K 
but his pinchers not being keen, he opened and preſſed 


lanced both thoſe places in his arm which the bullets 
bad pierced; all which the admiral bore, not only with 
_ a courageous heart, but with a conſtant countenance, in- 
» ſomuch that ſeeing his friends weep who held his 
_ arm whilſt the inciſions were made, he ſaid unto them, 
__ * My triends, why do you weep? I judge mylelf happy 
that bear theſe wounds for the cauſe of my God.“ And 
withal, looking upon monſieur Merlin, his miniſter, he 
ſaid, ©theſe wounds my friends are God's bleſſings, the 
{mart indeed of them 1s troubleſome, but I acknowledge 
the will of my Lord God therein, and I bleſs his 
n who hath been thus pleaſed to honour me, and 
to lay any pain upon me for his holy name's ſake; let 
us _ him that he will enable me to perſevere unto 


ſaid to him, My Merlin, you. ſhould rather comfort 
me: to whom he anſwered, indeed there can be no 
greater comfort then to think upon the honour which 
God hath done you, in judging you worthy for his name 


anſwered the admiral, © If God ſhould have dealt with 
me according to my deferts, or uſed his power over 
me, he muſt have dealt far more ſeverely with me; but 


ingly with me bis unworthy ſervant.” e 
I) ben ſaid another that ſtood by, go on with this your 
left the greateſt part ſafe and untouched, for which 
cauſe you have greater reaſon to admire his mercy in 
theſe wounds, than to complain of his juſtice, eſpecially 


wounded. Then ſaid Merlin, you do very well, Sir, 
that you turn your thoughts from theſe murderers to 


wounds, neitheroughtyou at all to think upon the bloody 


ſhot at me, and thoſe alſo that ſet him on. For I know 
aſſuredly that it is not in their power to hurt me, even 
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tain paſſage to eternal life.” The ſame words he ſhort- 
ly 1 I ſpake to marſhal Danvill when he came to vilit 

— 7 „„ 
And whereas | 
tions and calamities which happen to God's children 
_ uſually quicken them more in prayer; the admiral there- 
upon, with an audible voice and fervent ſoul, poured 
out this prayer unto God. e 

O Lord God, and my 
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with the ſins of my youth. If thou Lord ſhouldſt ſtrictly 
mark what is done amiſs, or ſhouldſt impute to us our 
breach of covenant, what fleſh could ftand before thee, 
or endure thine anger? as for me, diſclaiming all falſe 

ods and worſhip, I only call upon thee the eternal Fa- 


for Chriſt's ſake, I beſeech thee to beſtow thy holy 
Spirit upon me, and give me the grace of patience. [ 
only truſt in thy mercies, all my hope and confidence 


_ preſent death on me, or to ſpare my life to do thee fur- 
ther ſervice. Behold, Lord, I am prepared to ſubmit to 
thy will in either, nothing doubting, but if thou pleaieſt 
to inflict death upon me, thou wilt preſently admit 
me into thine everlaſting kingdom. But if, Lord, thou 
ſuffereſt me to live longer here, grant, O moſt heavenly 
Father, that I may ſpend all the remainder of my Ways 
in advancing thy glory, and in oblerving and in ſtick- 
ing cloſe to thy true religion,” Amen. 


them three times before he could cut it off. Then he 


And ſeeing monſieur Merlin to weep and lament, he 


B and cn. G lake to ſuffer theſe pains. My Merlin, 


bleſſed be his name, who hath dealt fo mildly and lov- 


piety, for God ought to be praiſed by you who hath. 


_ conſidering that neither your head nor your mind are | 
God; for truly it was his hand that inflicted theſe 


mindedneſs of your adverſaries. Truly, 1aid the admi- 
ral, I freely and from my heart forgive both him that | 


monſieur Merlin told him that the afflic- | 


„ heavenly Father, have mercy 
upon me for thy tender mercies fake ; remember not 
againſt me my former iniquities, neither charge me 


ther of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and worſhip thee alone; 


[ 148 ] 


| his intereſt, and 1 
though they ſhould kill me, for my death is a moſt cer- | 


into priſon, 


CO © ; 
His prayer being ended, Monfteur Merlin aſked him 
if he pleaſed that they allo thould go to prayer with him; 
yea, laid he, with all my heart; and whilſt Merlin was 
praying, the admiral with his eyes fixed upon heaven 


joined with great devotion. And atter prayer, when 
Merlin minded him of the example of the antient mar- 


tyrs, telling him that there was not any man from the 
beginning of the world, that laid out all his labour and 


intereſt tor God and his true religion, but he met with 


manifold afflictions. The admiral interrupted him, 
laying, I am refreſhed and confirmed with this ſpeech, 


and the examples of the holy fathers and martyrs do 


much comfort me, and mitigate my pain. 

Preſently after the two marihals of the kingdom, Mon- 
ſieur de Cole and Danvil came to vilit him, telling him 
that they were extremely grieved forhis misfortune, and 
that nothing couid have happened more bitter to them; 
yet withal, lay they, we judge it equal and agreeable to 
your former valour to recollect and thew yourtelf a man, 


for your virtue hath given you far more than this ill 
chance can take from you. Then the admiral turning 


to de Coſſe, ſaid, do you not remember, Sir, what I told 


| you of late? truly ſo much attends you alſo. But ſaid 


Danvil, my admiral, I purpoſe neither to comfort you, 


nor exhort you to courage and conltancy, for yourſelf 


is the man from whom ſuch conſolations and exhorta- 
tions did proceed; only I requelt you to conlider 
wherein I may be lerviceable unto you; I wonder from 


whence this miſchief did proceed! Then faid the admi- 


ral, truly I can ſuſpect none but the duke of Guiſe, yet 


dare I not athrm that it was he; however through God's 
mercy, I have learned neither to fear mine enemies, nor 
death itſelf, which IJ am ſure can do me no hurt, but 
may forward my eternal peace and happineſs: for L. 


know that my God in whom I have put all my confi- 
dence, can neither deceive nor lie unto me. Only herein 


I am ſorrowful, for that by this accident I am difabled 4 
to ſhew the king how much I would have done for his | 
ſervice (meaning in the war of Flanders;) would to God 


I had an opportunity to ſpeak with his majeſty, for I 
have ſome things to impart to bim, which much concern 

believe there is none that dare tell it 
go... {OR dn | 
In the mean time the king of Navarre, and the prince 


of Conde complained grievoully of this vile and trea- 
cherous fact to the king, who, curſing and ſwearing, 
called God to witneſs, that he would ſo ſeverely pun— 

iſh this wickedneſs towards the admiral, that he would 


leave the example to all future ages to take heed of 


ſuch villany; and thereupon the lacquy and woman that 


were found in the houle, were apprehended and caſt 


At two oclock in the afternoon, the king hearing of 
the admiral's deſire to ſpeak with him, went to him ac- 


companied with the queen-mother, his two brethren, 


the duke of Montpenſier, the cardinal of Bourbon, 
marſhall Danvil, Tavenes, de Coſſe, &c. When the 


king came firſt into the admiral's chamber, he cauſed all 


his ſervants to go forth, except Monlieur Teligni, his 
wife, and Merlin; then going to the bed-ſide, the ad- 
miral {aid to him, I humbly thank you, Sir, that you 


have been plealed to put yourſelf to fo much trouble for 


my ſake. Then did the king with flattering words con- 
is placed on that alone, whether thou pleaſeſt to inflict | 


gratulate his valiant mind, and bid him be of good 


admiral replied. 


courage, and hope well of the iſſue. To whom the —— 


Sir, there are three things wherewith F was deſirous 4 


to acquaint your majelty; Firſt, to profeſs my fidelity 
and obſervance to your majeſty; and I pray God to to 


be merciful unto me, before whole throne I may be 


brought ſhortly to appear by theſe my wounds, as | 
was always ſtudious and careful of your honour and dig- 
nity, Neither yet am J ignorant how often mine ad- 

verlarics 


GOL | 

verſaries have calumniated me to your majeſty, and ac- 
cuſed me for a diſturber of the public peace, but through 
God's mercy, though I ſhould hold my peace, yet my 
actions will ſufficiently clear me from this charge. In- 
deed this hath been the fountain of all theſe calamities, 
becauſe J reſiſted their fury and impudency; and be- 


turbulent and violent proceedings; neither could I en- 
dure to ſuffer them ſo often to violate the faith confirmed 
by your oaths to your ſubjects. God is witnels of the 
ſincerity of my mind herein, who alſo fully knows the 
difference between me and my adverſaries, and will 
righteouſly judge the ſame. Furthermore alſo, conſi- 
dering the great honours and offices conferred upon me 
by your father and grandfather, and confirmed by your- 
ſag. I ſhould be ungrateful and unfaithful if I ſhould 
not humbly requeſt your majeſty to provide a remedy 
- againſt all thole maladies an 


proceed to the buſineſs of Flanders; never any of your 


to yourſelf. You know that many cities in the low 
countries deſire your favour, and to throw themſelves 
into your protection. This occaſion I perceive is in your 


ſome few men, the opportunity is like to be overllipt. 


the duke de Alva knows of it. I pray you, Sir, what 
good can we expect when thoſe that fit in you privy 
council, and ſhould aſſiſt your majeſty and your bre- 


care of a buſineſs of ſuch importance as this is; yea, 
again and again I entreat it of you. And par” I beg 
With the like earneſtneſs, that you will not ſuffer your 


that foreign nations, and all your neighbour princes have 
taken notice of it. What an unworthy thing is it, Sir, 
that an oath fo ſolemnly ſworn, ſhould be ſo much 


ulr⸗ ſlighted and neglected? Do you think that foreign 


ould 
d of 
that 
call 


* x 
But the other day in Champaigne, as the nurſe carried a 


nurſe, infant, and ſome other of the company with them. 
Conſider J pray you, how great the wickedneſs was, and 
how honourable, yea, how glorious it will be to your 
name not to ſuffer ſuch cruelty to eſcape with impunity.” 
To this ſpeech of the admiral the king returned this 
= anſwer; That he had never called his loyalty into queſ- 
tion; that he re 
and a valiant oy excellent captain, before whom he pre- 
ferred no man in his kingdom. And, faid he, if I had 
any other opinion of you, I had never done as I have 
| heretofore. 
ver a word. But for the third thing he anſwered, that 
7 3 liked nothing better than that his edits for pacifica- 
tion ſhould be holily and inviolably obſerved, for which 
end he had ſent his deputies into all the provinces of 
bis kingdom; for the confirmation whereof he called the 
| matter to witneſs, who, turning to the admiral, 
Ind, my admiral, there is nothing more true, commil- 
. aries and deputies are ſent into all parts; yea, forſooth, 
faid the admiral, © of thoſe men who have impoſed fifty 
thouſand crowns as the price of my head. | 


axis 


„ 


cauſe I aſſerted the authority of your edicts againſt their 


erturbations which al- 
ready diſturb the peace of your kingdom, And now to 


' predeceſſors had the like opportunity of getting honour | 


court laught and ſcoffed at, and through the default of | 


Thoſe forces which were lately led by Genlifle thither- 
ward, were circumvented, and deſtroyed by de Alva; 
you know what a great number of catholics were 1n that 

army; of what religion then I pray you are thoſe that 
make a jeſt at the ſlaughter of to many of their country- 
men, and of their own religion. There is ſcarce any 
ſecret word ſpoken in your privy council, but preſently 


thren, do betray your moſt ſecret counſels to your public 
and profeſſed enemies? I beſeech you, Sir, that you take 


edict of pacification to be fo ordinarily broken, You 
know how often you have {worn to keep it: you know 


inces will hereafter make any account of your oath? | 


ö child home from baptiſm, and from a ſermon which 
2 was held in a place by your authority, certain ſeditious 
perſons lying in wait by the way, baſely murdered the 


uted him a good commonwealths-man, 


About the Flemiſh buſineſs he anſwered ne- 
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Then faid the king, my admiral, there is danger left 
your earneſtneſs may hinder your health, it is better that 
you take your reſt; the harm hath befallen you, but the 
diſhonour reflects upon me; but I ſwear by God's 
death, that I will ſo ſeverely punith this wicked deed, 
that the memory thereof thall continue to all poſterity : 
the woman and lacquy that were found in the houſe we 
havecommitted to ſafe cuſtody, whom further do you re- 
quire to be examined, or whom would you have to ex- 
erciſe judgment? To this the admiral anſwered, I leave 
this buſineſs to your wiſdom and fidelity, yet becauſe you 
aſk my judgment, I humbly defire that Cavanneus and 
Maſparrot may be employed therein, for I think that 
| the author of this deed is not far off. The king and 
ueen-mother coming nearer to the admiral's pillow, 
Bid a while ſoftly, and at laſt the queen-mother ſaid; 
although I am but a woman, yet 1 perceive we muſt 
/ * WW 
The king at his departure adviſed the admiral to he 
tranſported into King's-caſtle, and the earl Rheting 
preſſed the ſame divers times, ſaying, that he feared left 
ſuch a commotion ſhould be raiſed amongſt the common 
people of Paris, as the king with all his authority ſhould 
not be able to quell _ 5 
To this it was anſwered, that the phyſicians and chi- 
| rurgeons would not allow of his removal, leſt the ſtirring 
of his body ſhould inflame his wounds; that if the king 
pleaſed to manifeſt his love and favour to the admiral; 
there was no more fear of the people of Paris, than of 
a company of women; that the authority of the king's 
name was ſo great in France, eſpecially in Paris, that 
were the common people never ſo mad and furious, yet 
| the mention of that alone would eafily ſuppreſs them. 


with the admiral was wounded, and aſked him if he felt 
not very great pain when his finger and arm were cut? 
To which receiving an anſwer, he replied, that there 
could not be a more conſtant and valiant man found 

this day in the world; and ſo reſtoring the bullet, the 
queen- mother looking on it, ſaid, I am glad that the 
bullet is got out, bf remember, that when the duke 

of Guiſe was ſhot in his camp, the phyſicians often told 

me, that though it was poiloned, yet there was no dan- 

ger when the bullet was out; but, faid a by-ſtander;, 
madam, we reſted not upon that, but we gave the admi- 
e to prevent the danger if there was any poi- 
After the king's departure came in John Ferrers, vi- 
dam of Chartres, who comforted the admiral with many 
words, concluding that the enemies had betrayed their 
great cowardlinels, in that they durſt not encounter the 


admiral was an happy man, who had lengthened out 
the praiſe of his virtue to ſo great an age, yea, ſaid the 
admiral, in this I account myſelf happy, that the Lord 
hath been pleaſed to ſhew me mercy, fot they are truly 
blefſed, whole fins ate forgiven, and whoſe tranſgrefs - 
ions ae eren... er re ne, Tb” 

The king of Navarre, prince of Conde, and ſome 
other chieftains of the proteſtants being preſent, they 
reſolved to go down into a lower chamber, to conſult 
what courſe to take for their preſent ſecurity. At this 
debate Ferrers was very carneſt that they ſhould with 
all ſpeed depart out of Paris, aſſuring them that this 
was the firſt ac of a more dangerous tragedy that would 
ſuddenly enſue. Others, on the contrary, argued that 
it was enough for the preſent to require juſtice of the 
king, deſiring that judgment might be endl executed; 
In this opinion Teligni ſtood (tiff, affirming that he 
knew the king's mind thoroughly, and that they ought 
not to ſuſpect his faith and goodwill, Yet it was again 
alledged, that many ſeditious reports were ſcattered a= _ 
bout; that many papiſts iy the wedding-day, when . 
g 9 
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Then did the king call for the brazen bullet where- 


| admiral but through a grated window ; but that the 5 


tbe 


betimes out of the court. . 
be heard by reaſon of Monſieur hey 005 confidence- 


but his name was concealed. | that 
| he had ſerved this man a few days, who called himſelf 


COL 


not be preſent at mals, ſpake publicly, that within a 
few days they ſhould hear maſs. 1 5 


* . 


Alſo ſome of the chief citizens ſaid, that there ſhould 
be more blood than wine ſhed at that marriage. Alſo 
the preſident of the ſenate adviſed a nobleman of the 


roteſtants to go into the country with his family for a 
85 days. Alſo John Monluc, biſhop of Valentia, when 


N 


he was going ambaſſador into Poland, adviſed the earl 
of Rochfaucand, not to ſuffer himſelf to be blinded | 
with the ſmoke of the court and its unufual favours, 
which are deſervedly ſuſpected by wife and wary men; 


therefore, ſaid he, be not too ſecure; caſt not yourſelf 
into danger, but withdraw yourſelf and other noblemen 
But theſe things could not 
In the mean time, the woman and 


acquy, who were 


found in the houſe of Villemur, were examined by the 


preſident of the parliament. The woman confeſſed, 
that a few days before, Villerius Challius, a retainer to 


the Guiſes, brought a ſoldier to that houſe, commend- 


ing him to her as if he had been the maſter of the houſe, 
The boy confeſſed that 


Boiland, at other times Bondol, and that he was ſent 
that morning to Challius to entreat him, that the horle 


might be ready as he had promiſed. Hereupon Chal- 
lius was ſent for, the more to delude the proteſtants. 

The king alſo wrote to the governors of the provinces, 
_ wherein he deteſted the wrong done to the admiral, and 
required them to do their endeavour, that all might un- 
derſtand how greatly it grieved him, and that he would 
moſt ſeverely puniſh it to the terror of all others. 


The day after, ſome of the admiral's friends being 
certified, that many things were done tumultuoully in 


taken in time, for that no good could be expected from 
thoſe proceedings; hereupon a meſſenger was ſent to 
the king to certify him of the commotion of the people, 


and of their carrying arms, and therefore to requeſt him 


to order ſome of his guard to ſtand before the admiral's 
door for his better ſecurity. The king ſeeming to be 
moved with this news, began to demand of the meſſen- 
ger who had told it him? and whether the admiral 

2 WE of it? And withal he ſent for the queen-mother, 
who was ſcarce entered, when the king with a diſquict 
mind, as he ſeemed, ſaid, What a miſchief? what is 
the matter? He tells me, that the common people are 
in a tumult, and taken arms. She anſwered, They are 
not in any tumult, neither have they taken arms; but 
you know, that early in the morning you commanded 


that all ſhould contain themſelves in their own quarters, 
leaſt any tumult might ariſe. That is true, laid the 
king, but I forbad them to take arms. FO 

| Then the meſſenger again requeſted, that he would 
ſend ſome of his guard to the admiral's lodging. 
The duke of Anjou being preſent, ſaid, Take Coſſen 


with fifty harquibuſhiers. The meſſenger antwered, 

We delire only ſix of the king's guard, for their autho- 

. rity WH proval more with the people than many armed 
EC 


men. Yea, ſaid the king and the duke of Anjou, take 


Coſſen, for you cannot have a fitter man: which words 


were pronounced very imperiouſly. The meſſenger 
knew Coffen to be a great enemy to the admiral, but 
held his peace; and not far fm the king's chamber he 
met with Monſieur Thoree, brother to Marſhal Mon- 
morency, Who, 1 in his ear, ſaid, no greater 
enemy could be given us fo | 

other anſwered, did you not obſerve how imperiouſly 
the king decreed it? But pray you remember what I 


anſwered to the king when he firſt commanded it. 


A few hours after came Coſſen with his fifty harqui- 


r our keeper; to whom the 
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the proteſtants came out of the church; that they might 


more crafty counſel could be devifed tor thoſe matters 
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buſhiers to the admiral's houſe, and choſe two ſhops 
near it to place his guard in. A little after Rambulet, 
the king's camp-maſter followed, who by the advice of 
the duke of Anjou, commanded all the popiſh nobility, 


that lodged in that ſtreet. to remove their quarters elſe- 


where, that he might. dipole of their lodgings to the. 
friends and -familiars of the admiral ; than which no 
Which afterwards fell out. . 

Towards evening this happened, which gave many 
no ſmall occaſion of ſuſpicion. A boy, by the command 
of Teligni, brought two hunting poles to the admiral's: 
houſe ; but Coſſen put him back, and would not ſuffer 
them to be carried in. This being told to the king of 


Navarre, who was now the admiral, he went down, 


and aſked Coſſen upon what confidence he did it? 
Coſſen anſwered, hat he had done it at the command 
of the king; but, ſaid he, ſince you will have it ſo, let 


them be brought in. That day the king ſent to all the 


admiral's familiar friends, admoniſhing them to go near 
to the admirabe houſe, and take up all thoſe quarters. 


But upon the former occurrences another council 
| was called, under the admiral's lodgings, wherein the 


Vidam of Chartes again urged his former opinion, that 
the admiral ſhould preſently be carried out of Paris, and 
that his friends ſhould go along with him ; That every 
hour they obſerved many things that juſtly encreaſed 


their ſuſpicion ; but were of the + ax opinion, VIZ, 


That they were only to require juſtice of the king, and 
to deſire that the Guiſes and their faction might be com- 
manded out of the city, as being too powerful with the 


people of Paris; and of this opinion was the king of 


the city, and that weapons were brought together in 
many places, they thought fit that counſel thould be 


| 


| Navarre, the prince of Conde and many others; and _ 


the rather becauſe Teligni urged that it would be a great 
injury to the king, if any ſhould call his faith and fin- 
cerity into queſtion, and that it would be ſufficient if 
juſtice were meekly required of him. At this debate 
there was one Bucavannius, a Picard, who never ſpake 
a word; he was a profeſſor indeed of the true religion, 
but very gracious with the queen-mother, and very fre- 
oy with her familiars, who probably betrayed all to 

About three o'clock in the night, there fell out an- 
other thing which encreaſed the ſuſpicion, for one car- 


| rying to the admiral's houſe the coats of mail of Teligni 


and Guercius, Coſſen turned him back again; which 
man complaining to Guercius, who was a ſtout and 
gallant man, he went to Coflen, and ſharply taxed him 
for it, ſo that they had almoſt fallen to blows ; but Te- 


ligni, who was of a meek and quiet ſpirit, with gentle 
words pacihed them, himſelf being ſo deluded with the 


fair and Hattering words of the king, that he never 


thought he {poke enough in his commendation. 


In the mean time a council was held at court, Where 
were preſent the king, queen-mother, duke of Anjou, 
duke of Nevers, the baſtard of Engoliſme, Briaze, Ta- 
vannius, and Radelianus; and it was concluded, That 
ſeeing by the death of one, the miſchict diffuſed amongſt 
10 many could not be extinguiſhed, therefore all ſhould 
be deſtroyed ; and that the wrath which God would not 
have fultilled with the hlood of Coliget alone, ſhould 
be poured out againft all the ſectaries. Therefore, ſay 
they, the bridle is to be let looſe to the common people, 
who are ſtirred up enough of themiclves ; and when the 
buſineſs is accompliſhed, reaſons will not be wanting 
whereby the deed may be excuſed, the blame being laid 
upon the Guiſes, who will willingly undergo the ſame. 
50 they all concluded that all the proteſtants were to be 
deſtroyed, even every mother's child of them. Ta 

Concerning the king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Conde, it was debated, Whether they were to be ex- 
empted from the number of the reſt ; and it was alled ed, 
that the King of Navarre ſhould be ſpared, om of 

| . his 
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his royal dignity, and his affinity newly contracted; 
for it would be without all excuſe, if fo great a prince, 
next to the king in blood, conjoined 1n freſh athnity, 
ſhould be flain in the king's alle, between the arms, as 
it were, of the king his brother-in-law, and his wife's 
embraces. Concerning the prince of Conde, the con- 
tention was greater; he was much envied for his father's 
ſake, yet the dignity of his perſon, and the authority of 


the duke ot Nerves, who became ſurety for him, pre- 


vailed that he ſhould be ſpared. wn 
Alfter this, the king calling the king of Navarre, told 
him, that by reaſon of the violence and boldnels of the 
Guiles, and the common people inclining to them, he 
would adviſe him to command thoſe of his houſehold, 
whom he knew moſt faithful to him, to come to him at 
the Louvre, to be at hand upon all occaſions. This the 


thoſe that were ſtout of hand to lodge about him. 

Now it was obſerved, that armed men rambled up and 
down in the city every where, and about the Louvre al- 
ſo; that the common people grumbled, and gave forth 


threatening ſpeeches. The admiral being informed of | 


theſe things, ſent a meſſenger to the king to tell him of it. 
The king anſwered, That there was no cauſe why Co— 


ligni ſhould be afraid, for theſe things were done by his 


command, to repreſs the motions of the people, who 
were ſtirred up b 
to xeſt aſſure. 


It was alſo told Coligni, that porters were ſeen carry- 
ing arms into the Louvre; but he flighted it, ſaying, 
that theſe were uinecellary ſuſpicions, the arms being 
carried in for tae winning of a caſtle in the Louvre, that 


was built for ſport. 


Preſently the duke of Guiſe, to whom the charge was 


chiefly committed to lee the bufineſs executed, calling 


together the captains of the popith Swiſlers, and the 


tribunes of the French bands, late in the night, he diſ- 


covered to them what the will of the king was, that the 


hour was come, wherein, by the king's commandment, 


puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the head, and, by 


conſequence, upon the whole faction of the rebels: 
That the beaſt was caught, and entangled in the net, | 


and therefore they mult do their endeavour that he 


might not eſcape. Be not therefore, ſaid he, wanting 


in ſo fit an occaſion of carrying home a moſt glorious 
triumph over the enemies of the kingdom; The victory 
is eaſy, the ſpoils will be rich and great, which you 
may obtain as the reward of your 
out ſhedding your own blood, e ie ER 
Then were the Swiſſers placed about the Louvre, to 
whom certain bands of Frenchmen were added, and 


i 


charge given them that they ſhould ſuffer none of the 
king of Navarre's, nor of the prince of Conde's men, to 
come forth. Collen alſo was charged with his harquibu- 


ſhiers, to ſuffer none to come out of the admiral's houſe. 
That evening Guercius, with ſome others, had prot- 
fered Teligni to keep guard in the admiral's houſe, ſuſ- 
pecting danger but; he told them, that there was no need 


to trouble themſelves, and ſo with gracious words diſ- 
miſſed them; by which means it came to pals that none 


| lodged in the admiral's houſe but Cornaton, Labonnius, 
Yolett ehe maſter of his horſe, Merlin his chaplain, 
Paxeus the king's chirurgeon, and ſome four or hve ſer- 
vants. Teligni was gone to the next houle, where he 
lay with his wife. In the admiral's court were the five 
Swiſſers, whom the king of Navarre had ſent him. 


Then the duke of Guiſe ſent for John Caronius, 


lately made provoſt of merchants, whom he commanded 
to lignify to the aldermen, that they ſhould bid thoſe in 
their ſeveral wards, to appear in arms at the town-houſle, 
about midnight, to underſtand the king's pleaſure. He 
commanded allo Macellus, who was very gracious with 
the people, to ſignify to them, that liberty was given 


y the Guiſes, and therefore bade him 


good ſervice, with- Jn 
| Merlin went to prayer with the admiral], and the reſt; 


| 


. 
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their windows, that no tumult might ariſe, before the 


the! | he | might be effected according to agreement. 
king of Navarre took in very good part, and ſent for | 


Preſently the < | 
d'Aumal, went to the admiral's houſe; where Collen 


growing greater, and hearin 
court, he then conjectured, though too late, that which - 


on his night-gown, he ſtood and prayed againft the 


ſet upon the reſt, killing ſome, and chaſing away 


the five Swiilers, ſent by the king of Navarre, was ſlain; 
0 * . ; $. . A" 
yet were the ſtairs 1o barricado 4 with cheſts, that he. 


li 


would follow the example of Paris. That the ſign for 


utter vanquiſhing of his enemies. The king being net- _ 


whereupon the queen mother ſpeedily cauſed the little 


poſſibly you can; for your endeavour to help me would 


_ undergo it patiently, for which J have long ſince pre- 


COL 
them from the king to take arms to deſtroy Coligni, 
and all the other rebels; that therefore they thould ſee 
diligently that they ſpared none, nor ſuffered them any 
where to be concealed. That orders ſhould be taken to: 
do the like in all other cities in the kingdom, who 


beginning the aſlault, ſhould be the ringing of the little 
bell in the palace: That the ſign whereby they ſhould 
know one another, ſhould be a white handkerchief about 
their left arm, or a white croſs in their hats: That 
therefore they ſhould come armed in bodies, and with 
good courage, taking care to have candles lighted in 


ſign was 


iven. . And thus the duke of Guile, and the 
baſtard 0 4 


Engoliſme, did all they could that things 


At midnight, the queen-mother fearing the king's wa= 
vering, who was ſomewhat ſtartled at the horridnels of 
the fact, reproved him for it, ſaying that by his delays 
he would {lip ſo fair an occaſion offered by God, for the 


tled with this, which ſeemed to charge him with co- 
wardice, commanded the :natter to be put in execution; 


bell to be rung in St Germanes-church; about an hour 
before day, Aug. 24. being St Bartholomew's day, and 
T es e 
duke of Guiſe, with Engoliſme, and 


watched; and a noile being raiſed, the admiral was a- 
wakened, and heard of a ſedition, yet reſted fecure, re- 
lying upon the king's word and favour; but the tumult 

a gun diſcharged in his 


was the truth; and fo riſing out of his bed, and putting 


wall. Then came a ſervant to Labonnius, and told him, 
that there was one at the door, who, by the command 
of the king, deſired to he brought to tte admiral ; La- 
bonnius taking the keys, ran down and opened the => il 
door, then inſtantly Collen catched at him, and ſtabbed © 

him with his dagger, and with his harduebuſhiers, 


others: Thus all things were filled with noiſe, and an- 
other door at the ſtair- foot was broke open, and one of 


could not pretently enter. In the mean time Monſieur 


and, at the end thereof, a ſervant coming in, ſaid to the 
admiral, Maſter, it is God who calleth us to himſelf, 
they have broken into the houſe, and there is no ability 
to reſiſt. Then ſaid the admiral, I have prepared my- 
ſelf for death a good while ago; ſhift for yourſelves, if 


be in vain. I cominend myſelf into God's hands.“ It 
was oblerved, that the admiral's countenance was no 
more troubled than if. no danger was at han c. 
Thuanus relates his words thus, I perceive what is 
doing, I'was never afraid of death, and I am ready to 


pared myſelf; I bleſs God that I ſhall die in the Lord, 
through whole grace I am elected to an hope of ever= 
laſting life. I now need no longer any help of man. 

Therefore, my friends, get ye hence ſo ſoon as you 
can, leſt ye be involved in my calamity; and your 
wives hereafter ſay, that I was the cauſe of your de- 
ſtruction. The pretence of God, to whoſe goodnels I 
commend my foul, which will reſently fly out of my 
body, is abundantly ſufficient 25 me.“ Then all his 
company got up into an upper room, and crept out at 


a window upon the tiles, and, by the benefit of night, 
ſome eſcaped. 8 1 


[ 


duke of 


Anjou's guard, had removed the cheſts, and were come 


1 "Ot 5 
By this time Coſſen, with ſome Sviſſers of the 
up ſtairs. One Beheme, a German, was the firſt that 
entered the chamber, who ſeeing the admiral ſitting 


there, ſaid, Are not you the admiral? I am, quoth he; | 


but you, young man, ſhould have regard to my hoary 
head and old age. But Beheme, exchanging no more 
words, ftruck him with his ſword, and firſt embrued 
himſelf in the admiral's blood; then Coſſen, Atinius, 
and the reſt, followed, and flew him with many wounds. 
This Atinius, reported afterwards, that he never ſaw a 
man in ſo preſent a danger, to have born out death with 
10 great a conſtancy. „„ 

| Then the duke of Guiſe from below, aſked if the buſi- 


neſs was done? Anſwer was made, that it was: But, ſaid | 
he, the duke of Engoliſme will not believe it, except | 


he ſee the admiral himſelf, therefore caſt down his body 
out of the window; with that they hurled it down 

- headlong into the court, all defiled with gore blood; 
whereupon the baſtard of Engoliſme, wiping the blood 


from his face with his handkerchief, and thereby knowing 


him, kicked him in a ſcornful manner. Some lay it was 


Never's ſervants cut of his head, and carried it to the 
king and queen-mother, who cauſed it to be embalmed 
and ſent as a preſent to the pope. and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, to aſſure them of the death of their capital 
Ihe people fell upon his corps like madmen, one 


members; and, for three days ſpace, dragged his poor 


© earcaſe about the ftreets with all indignity. Then ſome 


boys would have thrown it into the river Seine, but o- 


in the chapel-at Conta. 
This was the end of that brave man, who was the very 
firſt nobleman in all France, that durſt 


; profeſs himſelf a 
proteſtant, and a helper of them. a 


He was remarkably zealous in the performance of | 


religious exerciſes. He always roſe very early, and 


after putting on his gown, called his ſervants about him, 


and went to prayer with them. He then ſet ſome time 
apart to hear the deputies of the church, which were 
ſent to him, and ſuch like public buſineſs. 
FEach other day, in the forenoon, he had a 
preached before him; after which he returned to his 
puſineſs till dinner; which being ready, his ſervants 
came in, and there the admiral ſtanding by the table, and 
his wife by his fide, one of David's pſalms were ſung, 
and a diele craved upon the meat; which courſe he 
did not only obſerve in his own houſe, but every day in 
his camp, without intermiſſion. When the cloth was 
taken away he preſently aroſe, and ſtanding, with his 
wife by him, either himſelf or his chaplain returned 
thanks. ; „ e 
At —— time the ſame was done, both with prayers 
d pſ. 


ms: And becauſe he found it difficult to get all 


ſermon 


1 


C O * | | fe 

rious employments, he cauſed them all to come in pre- 
ſently after ſupper, where, after a pſalm, he went to 
prayer with them. LY 3 I 

By this excellent example, very many of the French 
nobility were induced and encouraged to uſe the ſame 
diſcipline in their families; the admiral often admoniſh- - 
ing them, that it they would embrace godlineſs, in the 
lte and power of it, it was not enough for the maſter 
of the family to hear ſermons, and to order his life in an 
holy and religious manner, unlets, by his authority and 
example, he brought all his houſehold to join with him 
in the ſame. 5 „„ N 

When the time for receiving the Lord's ſupper ap- 
proached, he uſed to call his friends, and all his family 
to him, and ſhewed them, that he muſt render an ac- 
count to God for them, as well as for himſelf. If any 


| diſcord was between them, he reconciled it. If any 
| were ignorant, he took care that they ſhould be better 


inſtructed. If any were obſtinate, he plainly gave them 
notice, that it was better for them to remain at their own u 
homes, than for him to maintain ſuch ungodly perſons 


in his retinue. 


the duke of Guiſe that did it. Then one of the duke of 


He always eſteemed the careful education of children 
in good ſchools a ſingular benefit of God, and he called 


it the ſeminary of the church, faying, that ignorance of 


good letters was the caule of error both in church and 


ſtate; and that popery crept. in, and was kept in by that 


means. Hereupon he erected. a {chool at Chattilion un- 


Cl der his caſtle, in a pleaſant and wholeſome place, and 
cuts off his hands, another his feet, another his privy | 


beſtowed great coft on it, where he maintained learned 


interpreters of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues; 


he maintained alſo many poor boys, and young men in 


IU ICNOOL.--- 
thers dragged it to the gallows at Mountfaucon, where 
they hung it up by the thighs, and the ſhoulders down- 
Wards: but within a few days, Francis Monmorency, 
who had ſeaſonably withdrawn himſelf from the danger, 
cauſed ſome truſty perſons to take it down by night, and 


Helived fifty-three years, ſix months, and eight days, 
was ſlain Aug. 24, 1572. do, „ TCO LY 


After the edict for pacification, he ſuffered no day to i 


paſs, but before he went to bed, he ſet down the things 


in his journal which fell out in the civil wars, that were 
of any moment; which being found after his death, was 


y | carried to the king, and admired by his very adverſaries, 


who thereby ſaw his quiet, conſtant, and compoſed 
mind, in the midſt of his greateſt concerns. 
When the war was finiſhed, and he was retired to 
Rochel, no day paſſed over his head, wherein he did not, 
morning and evening, read over one of Calvin's ſermons. 
upon Job, which hiſtory he uſed to call his Pancreſtum, 


| or phylic for all diſeaſes, which greatly comforted his 


heart in all his afflictions. 


By his firſt wife he had five children: He left alive 


| Lewis his eldeſt daughter married to Monſieur Teligni, 


who was murdered the ſame night with his father-in-law. 
Then Francis, Odet, and Charles, the two elder, ſur- 
vived that furious maſſacre; the third, being not eight 


years old, in whom he took much delight for his pret- 


crofs of Chriſt in his tender years. „ 


He left his ſecond. wife great with child, who was 


brought to bed four months after of a girl; and return- 


ing to her native country, in the borders of Savoy, was, 
not long after, committed to priſon, by the command 
of prince Philibert, duke of Savoy, for marrying againſt _ 


his ſervants together at bed-time, in regard of their va- his conſent. 
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The LIFE and MARTYRDOM of THOMAS CRANMER, D. D. 
firſt Proteſtant Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 


- HIS great and good man was the ſon of Thomas 


Cranmer, eſq; a gentleman of an antient and weal- 
thy family, which came in with the conqueror; and was 
born at Aſlacton, in Nottinghamſhire, July 2, 1498. 
His father died when he was very young: and his 

mother, when he was fourteen years old, ſent him to 
Cambridge. 
where he was ſo well beloved, that when his fellowthip 


was vacant by marriage, yet his wife dying about a 
year after, the maſter and fellows choſe him again. This 


favour be ſo gratefully acknowledged, that when he was 


nominated to a fellowſhip in Cardinal Wolſey's new | 


foundation at Oxford, though the ſalary was much more 


conſiderable, and the way fo preferment more ready by 


the lavour of the cardinal, he nevertheleſs declined it, 


and choſe rather to continue with his old fellow-col- ] 


legians, who had given him ſo ſingular a proof of their 
o . 


In the year 1523, he commenced doctor of divinity, 


being then in the thirty-fourth year of his age; and be- 
ing in great eſteem for theological learning, he was 
choſen reader of the divinity-lefure in his own college, 


and appointed by the univerſity to be one of the exa- 


miners of thoſe, who took their degrees in divinity. 
Theſe candidates he examined chiefly out of the ſcrip- 


tures; and finding many of them groſly ignorant there- 
Ot, having thrown away their time on the dark per- 
ueſtions of the ſchoolmen, he 
rejected them as inſufficient; adviſing them to apply 


plexities and uſeleſs 


themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, 
before they came for their degrees; it being ſhameful 
for a profeſſor of divinity to be unſkilled in that book, 

wherein the knowledge of God, and the grounds of 
_divimty lay. And though ſome hated him for this, yet 
the more ingenuous publicly returned him thanks, for 


having been the means of their great improvement in | ſome things ſeemingly inconſiſtent with his alle- 


glance to the king; he made a public proteſtation, that 


the ſound knowledge of religion. 


During his reſidence at Cambridge, the queſtion a- 
_ roſe concerning king Henry's divorce; and the plague 
breaking out in the univerſity about that time, he retir- 
ed to Waltham-Abbey: Where caſually meeting with 
Gardiner and Fox, the one the king's ſecretary, the o- 
ther his almoner; and diſcourſing with them about the 
divorce, he greatly commended the expedient ſuggeſted 
to the king by cardinal Wolſey, of conſulting the divines 
of our own and the foreign univerſities; which he 


dhe ſafeſt and ſureſt method of giving the king's troubled 

_ conſcience a well-grounded ſatisfaction. This conver- 
fation Fox and Gardiner related to the king; who was 
ſo much pleaſed with it, that he ſaid, © Cranmer had 


got the ſow by the right ear, and immediately ſent for 
Fim to court; and admiring his gravity, modeſty and 


learning, reſolved to cheriſh and promote him. Ac- 
cordingly he made him his chaplain, and gave him a 


good benefice: He was alſo nominated by him to be | 
archdeacon of Taunton. At the king's command he 


drew up his own judgment of the caſe in writing; 


and ſo rg defended it in the public ſchool at Cam- | 


bridge, that he brought over many of the contrary part 


to his opinion; particularly five of thoſe fix doctors, 


who had before given in their judgment to the king, 
dor the linfatnch of the pope's diſpenfation with marry- 
ing the brother's wife. | 

n the year 1530, doctor Cranmer was ſent by the 
king to diſpute on this ſubje& at Paris, Rome, and 


1 


He was elected fellow of Jeſus-College; | conſtituted him pœnitentiary general of England, and 


was ſent over to 


— 
- * 
a 
— — 


in other foreign parts. At Rome he delivered his 
book's to the pope, and offered to juſtify it in a public 
diſputation: But after ſundry promiſes and appointments, 


none appeared to oppoſe him publicly: and in more 


private conferences he forced them to confeſs, that the 
marriage was contrary to the law of God. The pope 


diſmiſſed him. In Germany, he gave full fſatisfaction 
to many learned men, who were before of a contrary 
perſuaſion; and prevailed on the famous Oſiander, to 


declare the king's marriage unlawful, in his treatiſe of 
inceſtuous marriages, and to draw up a form of direc- . 
| tion, how the king's proceſs ſhould be managed: which 

Pater. Before he left Germany, he 


was matried to Ofiander's niece; whom, when he re- 


turned from his embaſly, he did not take over with him, 


but ſent for her privately in 15 34. 


In Auguſt, 1532, archbiſhop Warham departed this 


life; and the king, thinking Dr Cranmer the moſt pro- 
per perſon to ſucceed him in the ſee of Canterbury, 


wrote to him to haſten home, concealing the reaſon: 
But Cranmer gueſſing at it, and deſirous to decline the 
ſtation, moved {lowly on; in hopes that the ſee might 
be filled, before his arrival. But all this backwardneſs, _ 
and the excuſes which his great modeſty and humility _ 
prompted him to make, when after his return the king 
opened his reſolution to him, {ſerved only to raiſe the 
king's opinion of his merit; ſo that at laſt he found 
| himſelf obliged to ſubmit, and undertake the weighty 


charge. Ee on gr ge 2 
He was conſecrated on March 30, 1533, by John 


Longland, biſhop of Lincoln, John Voicy, biſhop of 
Exeter, and Henry Standiſh, biſhop of St Aſaph: And 
becauſe in the oath of fidelity to the pope, which he wag, 


obliged to take before his conſecration, there were 


he intended not to take the oath in any other ſenſe than 
that which was reconcilable to the laws of God, the 
king's juſt prerogative, and the ſtatutes of his kingdom; 


ſo as not to bind himſelf thereby, to act contrary to any 
of theſe. This proteſtation he renewed, when he was 


to take another oath to the pope, at his receiving the 


pall; and both times defired the protonotary to make a 
public inftruntent of his proteſtation, and the perſons 
| preſent to ſign it, %%% on. 
thought would bring the matter to a ſhort iſſue, and be 


The firft ſervice the archbiſhop did fot the king, was 


pronouncing the ſentence of his divorce from queen Ca- 
Gardiner, biſhop of 


tharine, which was done May 23. 
Winchefter, and the biſhops of London, Bath, and Lin- 
coln, being in commiſſion with him. fn this affair the 


archbiſhop proceeded, only upon what had been already 
conclud 


law. On the twenty-eighth of May he held another 


court at Lambeth, in which he confirmed the king's 


marriage with Anne Boleyn, 


The pope, alarmed at theſe proceedings, by a public 


inftrument, declared the divorce null and void, and 
threatened toexcommunicate the archbiſhop, unleſs he 


would reyoke all that. he had done: Whereupon the 


archbiſhop appealed from the pope to the next genera! 


council, lawfully called; and ſent the appeal under his 


ſeal to Bonner, deftring him and Gardiner to acquaint 
the pope with it, in fuch a manner, as they thought moſt 
expedients | 5 ; 9 

Ry On 


by the univerſities, convocations, &c. and 
did no more than put their deciſions into a form of 
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revenues of the monaſtries which were {u 


R A 

On the ſeventh of September, the new queen was de- 
livered of @ daughter, who was baptized the Wedneſday 
following, and named Elizabeth; archbilhop Cranmer 


— 


Ving 
ſtanding godfather. 


When the ſupremacy came under debate, and the u- 
ſurped ꝓower of the biſhop of Rome was called in quel-, 
tion; the archbiſhop anſwered all the arguments brought 
in defence of the papal tyranny, with ſuch ſtrength and 
perſpicuity, and ſo ſolidly confuted its advocates. from 
the word of God, and the univerſal conſent of the pri- 
mitive church; that the foreign power was, without 
ſcruple, aboliſhed by full content in parliament and con- 
vocation. R V 
When queen Anne Boleyn was ſent to the Tower, on 
a ſudden jealouſy of the king, the archbiſhop was great- 
ly concerned for her misfortune, and did his utmoſt en- 
deavour to aſſiſt her in her diſtreſs, He wrote a con- 
ſolatory letter to the king, in which, after having re- 
commended to him an equality of temper, and reſigna- 
tion to Providence, he put him in mind of the great 
obligations he had received from the queen, and endea- 
voured to diſpoſe the king to clemency and a good 
humour. Finally, he moſt humbly implored him, that, 
however unfortunate the iſſue of this affair might prove, 
he would ſtill continue his love to the goſpel; Jeſt it 
ſhould be thought, that it was for her ſake only, that he 
had favoured it. But neither this letter of the arch- 
| biſhop, nor another very moving one wrote with her own 
hand, made the leaſt impreſſion upon the king: For her 
ruin was decreed, ard {after Cranmer had declared her 
marriage with the king null and void, upon her confeſ- 
ſion of a præ- contract with the earl of Northumberland) 
ſhe was tried in the Tower, and executed on the nine- 
teenth of May, 1536. J%%Fͤͤ;ͤ IT 
© Archbiſhop Cranmer, from the day of his promotion 
to the ſee of Canterbury, had continually employed his 
thoughts to have the {ſcriptures tranſlated into Engliſh: 
He had often ſolicited his majeſty about it, and, at length, 
obtained a grant that they might be tranſlated and print- 
ed. For want ot good paper in England, the copy was 
ſent to Paris; and by Bonner's means a licence was pro- 
cured for printing it there. As ſoon as ſome of the co- 
Pies came to the archhiſhop's hands, he ſent one to the 
ford Cromwell, deſiring him to preſent it in his name 
to the king, importuning him to intercede with his ma- 
jeſty, that by his authority all his ſubjects might have 
the liberty of uling it without conflraint; which lord 
Cromwell accordingly did, and the king readily aſſented. 
Injunctions were forthwith publiſhed, requiring an Eng- 
be procured for the uſe of 


liſh bible of the largeſt ſize to | 
every pariſh church, at the expence of the miniſter and 
church-wardens; and prohibited all diſcouraging the 
zeople from reading or hearing the ſcriptures. The 
boo Was received with inexpreſſible joy; every one, 
that was able, purchaſed the ſame; and the poor greedily 
flocked to hear it read. Some perſons in years learned 
to read on purpoſe that they might peruſe it; and even 
little children erouded with eagernels to hear it. | 
In 1539, the archbiſhop and the other biſhops, who 
favoured a Reformation, fell under the king's diſplea- 
ſure; becauſe they could not be perſuaded, to give their 
aſſent in parliament, that the king ſhould have all the 
refled, to 


his own ſole uſe. They had — upon to 
conſent, that he ſhould have all the lands which his 
anceſtors gave to any of them; but the reſidue they 
would have beſtowed on hoſpitals, ſchools, and other 
pious and charitable foundations. In particular, Cran- 
mer had. projected, that a, proviſion ſhould be made, 
out of this fund, in every cathedral, for readers. of di- 
vinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and ſo to render 
them, inftead of ſtalls of. lazineſs, ſeminaries of learn- 


[154]. 


| auricular conſeſſion. 


the popiſh faction, took this opportunity to inſinuate 
themſe ves, by their hypocriſy and flattery, into the 
king's favour, and to incenſe him againſt the archbiſhop. 


| This is thought to have been the cauſe of the king's 


zeal, in preſſing the bill containing the ſix bloody ar- 
ticles; by which none were allowed to ſpeak againſt” 
tranſubſtantiation, on pain of being burnt as heretics, 
and forfeiting their goods and chattles, as in caſe of 
treaſon : It was alſo thereby made felony, and forfeiture 


| of lands and goods, to, defend the communion in both 


kinds, or marriage of the clergy, or thoſe who had 
vowed celibacy, or to ſpeak againſt private maſſes and 


The archbiſhop argued boldly in the houſe againſt the 
ſix articles, three days together; and that ſo ftrenuouſly - 
that though the king was obſtinate in paſſing the act, 
yet he deſired a copy of his reatons againit it; and 
ihewed no reſentment towards him for his oppoſition - 
to it, The king would have perſuaded him to with- 
draw out of the houſe, ſince he could not vote for the 
bill; but, after a decent excuſe, he told his majeſty, : 
that he thought himſelf obliged in confcience, to ſtay _ 
and ſhew his diſſent. When the bill paſſed, he entered; 
his proteſt againſt it; and ſoon after he ſent his wife 
away privately to her friends in Germany. The king, 
who loved him for his probity and courage, ſent the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the lord Cromwell, 

to acquaint him with the eſteem he had for him, and to; 
aſſure him of his favour, notwithſtanding the paſſing of 
the act. Biſhop Burnet ſays, upon this matter, that 
Cranmer put his reaſons againſt the ſix articles together, 
and gave them to his ſecretary to be written out in a fair, 


| hand for the king's uſe : But the ſecretary croſſing the 


Thames with the book in his boſom, met with ſuch an 
adventure on the water, as might at another time have 
ſent the author to the fire. There was a bear baited 
near the river, which breaking looſe, ran into it, and 


| happened to overturn the boat in which Cranmer's ſe- 


cretary was; and he, being in danger of his life, took no 
care of the book, Which, falling from him, floated on the 
river, and taken up by the bear-keeper, who put it into 
the hand of a prieſt that ſtood by, to ſee what it might 
contain. The prieſt preſently found it was a confuration 
of the ſix articles, and fo told the bear- deeper, that the 


author of it would certainly be hanged. So when the. 


ſecretary came to aſk for it, and ſaid' it was the arch- 
bilhop's book; the other, being an obſtinate papiſt, re- 
fuſed to give it, and reckoned that now Cranmer would 
certainly be ruined. But the ſecretary acquainged lord 
Cromwell with it, who called for the prieſt, and ſevere- 
ly chid him for preſuming to keep a privy-counſettor's 
book; and to he took it out of his hands. "Thus the arch- 
biſhop was delivered out of his danger“ 
In 1540, the king iſſued out a commiſhon, to the 
archbiſhop, and a {elect number of biſhops, to inſpect 


| into matters of religion, and explain. ſome of the chief 
j doctrines. of it. The biſhops drew up'a ſet of articles 


favouring the old popiſh ſuperſtitions; and, meeting at 
Lambeth, vehemently urged the archbiſhop, that tliey 


| might be eſtabliſhed, it being the king's will and plea- 


ſure. But, neither by fear nor flattery, could they pre- 
vail upon him to conſent to it; no, though his friend 
the lord Cromwell lay then in the Tower, and himſelf 
was ſuppoſed to loſe ground daily more and more in the 
king's affections. He went himſelf to the king, and ex- 
poſtulated with him, and ſo wrought upon him, that 
he joined with the archbithop againit the vt of the com- 
milfioners; and the book of, articles was drawn up and 
paſſed according to Cranmer's judgment. | 

In this year. the largeſt volume of the Engliſh bible 
Was publill ed, with an excellent preface of the arch. 
biſhop's prehxed to it; ahd the king required all pa- 


ing. Gardinar, biſhop of Wincheſter, and the relt of | 


rithes to provide one of them by the next All-hallow- 
tide 


5 


. 
. 
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contradicted, or could not be found in the bible; inſo- 
much that Bonner ſet up a new advertiſement, threaten- 
ing to take away the bibles, if this uſe were made of 
them. And upon the complaints he and his brethren 
| preſented upon this ſubject, the free uſe of the ſcrip- 
tures was afterwards much reltrained, © _ 1 
After the fall of the lord Cromwell, archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, obſerving the reſtleſs ſpirit of his adverſaries, and 
how they lay upon the watch for an opportunity to 
bring him into trouble; thought it prudent to retire for 
a ſeaſon, and to live in as great privacy as the duties 
of his ſtation would permit him. Notwithſtanding 
which, his implacable enemy, biſhop Gardiner, was 
daily contriving his ruin: and he having procured one 
Sir John Goſtwicke to accule the archbiſhop in parlia- 
ment, of encouraging novel opinions, and making .his 
family a nurſery of hereſy and fedition; divers lords of 
the privy-council moved the king to commit the arch- 
biſhop to the Tower, till enquiry ſhould be made into 
, nn in og oe ter note 
The king, who perceived that there was more malice 
than truth in theſe clamours againſt Cranmer, one even- 
ing, under pretence of diverting himſelf on the water, 
ordered his barge to be rowed to Lambeth ſide. The 
archbiſhop's fervants acquainting their lord of his ma- 
jeſty's being ſo near, the archbiſhop came to the water- 
fide to pay his retpects to the King, and to invite him 
into his palace. The king commanded the archbiſhop 
to come into the barge, and made him ſit down cloſe by 
him; having ſo done, the king began to complain to him 
of the. nation's being over-run with the hereſy and 
new notions of divinity, which he had reaſon to fear 
might be of dangerous conſequence, and that the fac- 
tion might in time break ont into a civil war, and be 


a 


many of his honeſt and peaceable ſubze&s. To pre- 
vent which, his majeſty told him, he was reſolved to 
ſeek after the grand incendiary, and. to take him off 
by ſome exemplary puniſhment : And then proceeded 
to aſk the archbiſhop, what his opinion was of ſuch a 
reſolution. Though Cranmer ſoon ſmelt the meaning 
of that queſtion, yet he freely, and without the leaſt ap- 

earance of concern, replied ; that his majeſty's reſo- 
a was greatly to be commended; and that not on- 
ly the prime incendiary, but alſo the reſt of the factious 
| heretics ought to be made public examples to the terror 
of others: But then he cautioned the king, not to charge 
thole with hereſy, who made the divinely-inſpired ſcrip- 
tures the rule of their faith, and could prove their doc- 
trines by clear teſtimonies from the word of God, Up- 
on this, the king came cloſer, aud plainly told him, he 
had been informed by many, that he was the grand 
hereſiarch, who encouraged all this heterodoxy,. and 
that his authority had occaſioned the fix articles to be 
conteſted fo publicly in his province. The archbiſhop 


modeſtly replied, that he could not acknawledge hims 
lelf to be of the ſame opinion, in reſpect of thoſe articles, 
as he haddeclated-himſelfof, when the bill was paſling 
but that notwithſtanding he was not cofiſcious to him- 


p | ſelf, of having offended againſt the. at, Then the king, 


putting on an air of plealantry, aſked him, whether his 
bed-chamber would itand the teſt of choſe articles; the 


archbiſhop gravely and ingenuoully confeſſed, that. he 
|. was married in Germany during his embaſſy at the em- 


peror's court, before his promotion to the ſee of Canter- 


| bury; but, at the ſame time, aſſured the king, that on 


the paſſing that act, he had parted with his wife, and 


ſent her abroad to her friends. His anſwering thus, 
| without evaſion or reſerve, ſo plealed the King that 
he now pulled off the maſk, and aſſured him of his fa- 


your ; and then freely told him of the information pre- 
ferred againſt him, and who they were that pretended. 


to make it good. The archbiſhop ſaid, that he was not 
afraid of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny; and therefore was wil- 


ling to ſubmit himſelf to a legal trial. The king aſſur- 


ed him, he would put the cauſe into his own hands, and 


truſt him entirely with the management of. if. This, 
the archbiſhop remonſtrated, would be cenſured as parti- 


| ality, and the king's juſtice called in queſtion: But his 


majeſty had ſo ſtrong an opinion of Cranmer's integrity, 
that he was reſolved to leave it to his conduct; and, 
having farther aſſured him of the entire confidence he re- 
pooled in Hung dined bin... T8 
The archbiſhop immediately ſent down his vicar- 
general, and principal regiſter, to Canterbury, to make 
a thorough enquiry into the affair, and trace the pro- 
grels of this plot againſt him. In the mean time his 
adverſaries importunately preſſed the king to ſend him, 
to priſon, and oblige him to anſwer to the charge f 
hereſy. At length Fis majeſty reſigned ſo far to their 
ſolicitations, as to confent, that if the archbiſhop could: 
fairly be proved guilty of any one crime hain either 


| church or ſtate, he thould be ſent to priſon : In this the 


king acted the politician, intending, by thus ſeemingly. 
giving countenance to the proſecution, to diſcover who, 


were Cranmer's chief adverſaries, and what was the 


length of their deſign againit him. At. midnight he 
lent a gentleman of his privy-chamber to Lambeth, to 
tetch the archbiſhop ; and, when he was come, told. 


him, how he had been daily importuned to commit. 


him to priſon, as a favourer of hereſy ;.and how far 
he had complied. The archbiſhop thanked his ma- 
jeſty for this timely notice, and declared himſelf wil-- » 
ling to go to priſon, and ftand à trial; for being con- 
ſcious that he was not guilty. of any offence, he RT 8 
that the beſt way to clear his innocence, and re 


| > | move all unreaſonable and groundleſs ſuſpicions; 
the cauſe of much blood-ſhed, and the total ruin of | 


The king admiring his hmplicty, told 

in the wrong to rely ſo much on his innocence; for it, 
he were once under acloud, and hurried to priſon, there 
would be villains enough to ſwear any thing againſt. 
him; but while he was at liberty, and his character en- 
tire, it would not be ſo eaſy to ſuborn witneſſes againſt 
him. And therefore, continued he, ſince your o.. ³ 


him, he was, 


ought to be, I will ſuggeſt to you the means of your pre- 
ſervation: To-morrow you will be ſent for to the pri- 
vy=council, and ordered to priſon: upon this you are to 
| requeſt, that ſince you have the honour to be one. cf 
the board, you may be admitted into the council, and 
the informers againſt you brought face to face; and 
then, if you cannot clear yourſelf, you are willing to go. 
to priſon : If this teaſonable requeſt is denied you, ap- 
peal to me, and give them this ſigu, that you have my 
authority for ſo doing.“ Then the king took a ring 
of great value off his finger, gave it to the archbiſhop, 
and diſmiffed him. | 


The 


unguarded ſimplicity makes you leſs cautious than qu 
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put a ſtop to their proceedings. 


archbifhop. 


differently related by . 
but we rather chuſe to follew archbiſhop Parker's ac- 
count, who, living in thofe times, muſt be allowed to | 
be a much better authority in things of this nature, than 
_O_ lived at ſo great a diſtance. Wo 


= NA 
The next morning, the archbiſhop was ſummoned to 


the privy- council; and, when he came there, was denied 
admittance into the council- chamber. 


When Dr Butts, 
one of the king's phyſicians, heard of this, he came to 
the archbiſhop, who was waiting in the lobby amongſt 
the footmen, to ſhew his reſpect, and to protect him 
from inſults. The king ſoon after ſending for the doc- 
tor, he acquainted his majeſty with the ſhameful indig- 
nity put upon the archbiſhop. The king, incenſed that 
the PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND ſhould be ufed in ſo 


contumelious a manner, immediately ſent to command 
them to admit the archbiſhop into the council chamber. 
At his entrance he was ſaluted with an heavy accuſa- 
tion, of having infected the whole realm with hereſy; 


and commanded to the Tower, till the whole of this 


charge was thoroughly examined. The archbiſhop 
deſired to fee the informers againft him, and to have 
the liberty of defending himſelf before the council, and 

not to be {ent to priſon on bare fuſpicion. But when 
this was abſotutely denied him, and hnding that neither 


arguments nor intreaties would prevail, he appealed to 
the king; and producing the mag he had given him, 

0 Vhen they came be- 
fore the king, he ſeverely reprimanded them, expati- 


ated on his obligations to Cranmer for his fidelity and 


integrity, and charged them, if they had any affection 
for Pim to expreſs it, by their love and kindnets to the 
ranmer, having eſcaped the ſnare, never 
ſhewed the leaſt reſentment for the injuries done him; 
and, from this time forwards, had ſo great a {hare in the 


CCC 5 
Theſe troubles of the good archbifhop are ſomewhat 
octor Burnet and Mr Strype; 


he archbiſhop's vicar-general and regiſter, being 
found negligent and dilatory, the king ſent doctor Lee 
privately to Canterbury, to examine into this confpiracy 
againſt the archbiſhop, and make his report of what he 


could diſcover. On a ſtrict enquiry, he found letters 


from biſhop Gardiner's ſecretary, by which it appeared, 


that that prelate had been the principal promoter of 
this profecution againſt Cranmer. When the biſhop of 


| Winchefter perceived, that his deſigns againſt the arch- 
| biſhop were detected, fearing the conſequence, he wrote 


him a very penitent letter, in which he acknowledged 


Himſelf to have been guilty of great folly in giving cre- 
dit to thoſe flanderous reports, which were raiſed againſt 
| the archhiſhop, as if he had been a favourer of hereſy | 


and falſe doctrines; declaring, that he was now entirely 


| Hatisfied, that theſe accuſations were wholly falſe and 


groundleſs; aſking pardon in moſt ſubmiſſive and affec- 
tionate terms, for his great raſhneſs and undutifulneſs, 
and promiſing all future obedience and fidelity to the 


_ archbiſhop, whom he ſtiled his good and gentle father. 
On the reception of this letter, the archbiſhop, laying | 
aſide all reſentment againſt him, reſolved to forget what 


was paſt; and ſaid, ſince Gardiner called him father, 


he would prove a father to him indeed: And when the 


king would have laid the biſhop of Wincheſter's letter f . 
before the houſe of lords, Cranmer prevailed with him, implacable hatred towards him, and the perils to which 


to the archbiſho 


ö 


not to give the biſhop any trouble about it, but to let 


the matter drop. 
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| been baſely and fallly abuſed by ſome, in whom he had 
always repoſed the greateſt confidence, deſired them to 
adviſe him, how he ſhould behave himſelf towards them. 
They, not ſuſpeCting to be concerned in the queſtion, 


replied, that ſuch vile abandoned villains ought to be 
proſecuted with the utmoſt rigor; nay, deſerved to die 
without mercy. At this the archhithop, lifting up his 


hands to heaven, cried out, © Merciful God, whom ma 


a man truſt!” and then ee out of his boſom the let- 
ters, by which he had diſcovered their treachery, aſked 


them if they knew thoſe papers. Waen they ſaw their 
own letters produced againſt them, they were in the ut- 


moſt confuſion, and, falling down ontheir knees, humbly 
{ued for forgiveneſs. The archbiſhop told them, that 


he forgave them, and would pray for them; but they 
muſt not expect him ever to truſt them for the 


future. 


And now we are upon this ſubject of the archbiſhop's 
readineſs to forgive and forget injuries, we cannot but 
take notice of a pleaſant oy which happened ſome 
biſhop's firſt wife, whom he 
married at Cambridge, lived at the Dolphin-inn ; and he 
often retorting thither on that account, the 


time before this : The archbi 


had raiſed a ſtory, that he was hoſtler of t 


never had the benefit of a learned education. This idle 
ſtory a Yorkſhire prieſt had with 


and committed him to the Fleet priſon. When he ha 


to him for a di charge. The archbiſhop inſtantly ſent 


for him, and, after a gentle reproof, aſked the prieſt 
| whether he knew him; to which he anſwered, no.— 


The archbiſhop expoſtulated with him, why he ſhould 


then make ſo free with his character. The prieſt excu- : 
| ſed himſelf by bis being in drink: But this, Cranmer 


told him was a double fault; and then let him know, 


that if he had a mind to try what a ſcholar he was, he 
ſhould have liberty to oppoſe him in what ever ſcience 


he pleaſed. The prieſt humbly aſked his pardon, and 


confeſſed himſelf to be very ignorant, and to underſtand: 


nothing but his mother tongue. No doubt then (ſaid 
Cranmer) you are welt verſed in the Engliſh Bible, and 


can anſwer any queſtions out of that: Pray tell me who 
was David's father?“ The prieſt ſtood flill a while to 
conſider; but ar laſt told the archbiſhop, he could not 

recollect his name. © Tell me then (ſays Cranmer) who 
was Solomon's father? The poor prieſt replied, that 
he had no {kill in genealogies, and could not tell. Then 


the archbiſhop adviſed him to frequent alehouſes leſs, 
and his ſtudy more; and admoniſhed him, not to ac- 


cuſe others for want of learning, till he was maſter of 


ſome himſelf ; diſcharged him out of cuſtody, and ſent 


him home to his cure. 


* 


Thus much may ſuffice conc 
charitable forgiving temper of the archbiſhop. He was 
much blamed by many for his too great lenity; which, 
it was thought, encouraged the popiſh faction to make 
freſh attempts againſt him. The king, abſerving their 


he was expoſed, on account of the zeal for the Refor- 
mation of thoſe abuſes under which the church groaned, 


The ſame lenity he ſhewed towards doctor Thornton, changed his coat of arms, from three cranes, to three 


the ſuffragan of Dover, and doctor Barbar; who : pelicans; thereby intimating to him, that he muſt, like 


though entertained in his family, and entruſted with his the pelican, ſhed his blood for his ſpiritual children's 


ſecrets, and indebted to him for many favours, had 


un- benefit, if it ſhould pleaſe God to call him thereto. 
grateful] conſpired, with Gardiner, to take away his | 


hfe. hen he firſt diſcovered their treachery, he took what favourable, argued againſt the ſanguinary act of the 
them aſide into his ſtudy, and telling them that he had, fix articles, in the parliainent houſe, and preſſed 


And now the archbiſhop, finding the juncture ſome- 


for a 
miti- 


i party : 
at inn, and 


7.42 great confidence aſ- 
ſerted, in an ale-houſe, which he uſed to frequent; rail. 
ing at the archbiſhop, and ſaying, that he had no more 
learning than a goole. Some of the pariſh, who had _ 
| a reſpe&t for Cranmer's character, informed the lord 


| king's favour, that nothing farther was attempted a- Cromwell of this, who immediately ſent for the prieſt, 


i 
been there nine or ten weeks, he ſent a relation of his 
to beg his pardon, and humbly ſue 


erning the clemency and 
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mitigation of its ſeverity; and made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the king, and the temporal lords, by his ſtrong and 
perſuaſive reaſoning, that they agreed to moderate the 


rigour of the ſtatute. | 
Soon after, the king prepared for an expedition againſt 


France, and ordering a litany to be ſaid for a bleſſing on 
his arms, the archbiſhop prevailed with him to let it be 
ſet forth in Engliſh: the ſervice in an unknown tongue 


making the people negligent in coming to church. This, 


with the prohibition of ſome ſuperſtitious and unwar- 
rantable cuſtoms, touching vigils and the worſhip of the 
croſs, was all the progreſs the reformation made, during 
the reign of king Hoy: For the intended reformation 
of the canon law, was, by the craft of biſhop Gardiner, 
ſuppreſſed for reaſons of ſtate; and the king, towards 


the latter end of his life, ſeemed to have a ſtrong byas 
towards the popiſh ſuperſtitions, and to frown on all 
attempts of a Reformation. „ 


minated for his executors, and who were to take the 
adminiſtration of the government into their hands, till 
king Edward was eighteen years old: And when the 
earl of Hertford was afterwards choſen protector, his 
power was limited, ſo as not to be able to do any thing, 


without the advice and conſent of all the other ex- 
cecutors. g 


The late king, who died in the Roman communion, 


though his imperfections are fo freely charged on the 
Fretormation by the papiſts) had, in his. will, left ſix hun- 
dred pounds per annum, for maſſes for his foul, with 

proviſion for four ſolemn obits every year: but, by the | 
- influence of the archbiſhop, this ſuperſtitious part of his 


will, notwithſtanding his ſtrict and ſolemn charge for 
its execution, was neglected, | | 


cerning the divine original of kingly power, in his own 


words; to rectify ſome prevailing notions amongſt us. 


The ſolemn rites of coronation (lays he) have their 
ends and utility, yet neither direct force or neceſſity; 


they be . admonitions to put kings in mind of their 
duty to God, but no increaſement of their dignity: For 


they be God's anointed, not in reſpect of the oil, whichthe 
biſhop uſeth, but in conſideration of their power which 
is ordained, of the {word which is authorized, of their 


perſons which are elected of God; and endued with the 
gifts of His 8 for the better ruling and guiding of 
the people. The oil, if added, is but a ceremony; if it 
be wanting, the king is yet a perfect monarch notwith- 


ſttanding, and God's anointed; as well as if he was in- 


oiled.” Then follows his account of the Glogs duty ; 
after which he goes on, © Being bound by my function, 
tolay theſe things betore yourroyal highnels; yet I open- 


ly declare, before the living God, and before the nobles 


of the land, that I have no commiſſion to denounce your 


_ majeſty deprived, it your highneſs miſs in part, or in 


whole, of theſe performances.” 


This ſpecch had ſo good an effe& on the young 
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On the 28th of January, 1546, king Henry departed 
this lite; and was ſucceeded by his fon Edward, who 

was godſon to the archbiſhop, and had been inſtructed 
by men who favoured the Reformation. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer was one of thoſe, whom the late king had no- 


| CRA ER. 
king, that a royal viſitation was reſolved oh, to rèctify 

the diſorders of the church, and reform religion. The 
viſitors had fix circuits aſſigned them; and every divi- 
ſion had a preacher, whoſe buſineſs it was, to bring off 
the people from ſuperſtition, and diſpoſe them for the 


intended alterations. And to make the impreſſions of 


their doctrine more laſting, the archbiſhop thought it 
highly expedient to have ſome homilies compoſed 4 
which ſhould, in a plain method, teach the grounds 
and foundation of true relgion, and correct the pre- 
vailing errors and ſuperſtitions. On this head he con- 
ſulted the biſhop of Wincheſter, and deſired his con- 
currence; but to no purpoſe: For Gardiner, forgetting 
his large profeſſions of all future obedience to the arch- 
biſhop, was returned with the dog to his vomit, and 
wrote to the protector, to put a ſtop to the reformation 
in its birth. When Cranmer perceived that Gardiner 
was obſtinate, he went on without him, and ſet forth 
the firſt book of homilies, in which himſelf had the 
chief hand. Soon after, Eraſmus's paraphraſe on the 
New Teſtament was tranflated, and placed in every 
church, for the inſtruction ot the people, - ERR 
In the latter end of January, the archbiſhop wrote 
to Bonner, to forbid, throughout his dioceſe, the ridi- 
culous proceſſions, which were uſual in the popith 
times, on Candlemas-Day, Ath-Wedneſday and Palm- 
Sunday; and to caule notice thereof to be given to the 
other neighbouring biſhops, that they might do the 
ſame. He was alſo one of the committee appointed to 
inſpect the offices of the church, and to reform them 


by them a new office for the holy communion was drawn 
up, and let forth by author.. 
In 1550, the archbiſhop publiſhed his © Defence of 
the true and catholic doctrine of the ſacrament of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Chriſt.” He had now, by 
the advice and aſſiſtance of biſhop Ridley, overcome 


| OY i. thoſe ſtrong prejudices he had ſo long laboured under, 
On the 20th of February, the coronation of king Ed- 


ward was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter Abbey. The cere- | from ſcripture and reaſon, excellently confuted it. The 
mony was performed by archbiſhop Cranmer, who made 
an excellent ſpeech to the king; in which, after a cen- 

_ ſure of thepapalencroachments on princes, and a declara- | 
tion, that the ſolemn ceremonies of a coronation add 
nothing to the authority of a prince, whoſe power is 
derived immediately from God; he goes on to inform 
the king of his duty, exhorts him to follow the prece- 
dent of good Joſias, to regulate the worſhip of God, to 
ſuppreſs idolatry, reward virtue, execute juſtice, re- 
lieve the poor, repreſs violence, and puniſh the evil doer. 
It may not be improper, to tranicribe what he ſays con- 


in favour of the corporal preſence; and in this treatiſe, 


popiſh party were alarmed at the publication of it; and 
ſoon after two anſwers to it were publiſhed, the one 


| written by Dr Smith, the other by Gardiner: The 


archbiſhop defended © his book againſt them both; 


| and was allowed, by all impartial feaders, vaſtly 


to have the ſuperiority in the argument. The arc} 5 
biſhop's book was afterwards tranilated into Latin, by 
Sir John Cheke, and was highly eſteemed by all learned 
foreigners, for the great knowledge in ſcripture and 
cecletallical antiquity therein diſcovered; 
The next material occurrence relating to the arch- 
biſhop, was the publication of the forty-two articles of 


| religion; which, with the aſfiſtance of biſhop Ridley, he 


drew up for preſerving and maintaining the purity and 
unity ot the church: They were alfo reviſed by ſeveral 
other biſhops and learned divines; and, after their cor- 
rections, tarther enlarged and improved by Cranmer. 
Theſe articles were agreed to in convocation in 15 52, 
and in 1553 were publiſhed by royal authority, both in 
enn ,, ono EET nn 2 
The archbiſhop had formed a deſign, in the reign of 
the late king Llenry, to review and purge the old canon 
law from its popith corruptions, and had made ſome 
progreſs in the work: But by the ſeeret artifices of 
Gardiner and others, that king was prevailed upon not 
to countenance and encourage it. In this reign he re- 
ſumed his dehgn, and procured a commiſſion from the 
king, for himſelf, with other learned divines and law- 
yers, diligently to examine into the old church laws; 
and to compile ſuch a body of laws as they thoughe 
moſt expedientto be practiſed in the eceleſiaſtical courts, 


—— 


and moſt conducive to order and good diſcipline. The 
archbiſhop proſecuted this noble undertaking with great 
55 88 vigour 


according to ſcripture and the pureſt antiquity : And 
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vigour, and had the principal hand in it: But when a 
correct and complete draught of it was ſiniſhed and 
prepared for the royal aſſent, the unhappy death of the 
good young king blaſted this great deſign, and prevent- 
ed its confirmation The book was publiſhed by arch- 


_ biſhop Parker, in the year 1571, entitled, Reformatio 


legum eccleſiaſticarum. 


Ling Edward was now far gone in a conſumption, 


not without ſome ſtrong ſuſpicions of being brought 
into that condition by {ſlow poiſon; and, finding him- 
ſelf decay apace, began to think of ſettling the ſucceſſion: 
| He had been perinaded by the artifices of the duke of 
Northumberland, to exclude his ſiſters, and to bequeath 
the crown to the lady Jane Grey, who was married to 
Northumberland's ſon. This, the duke pretended; was 


_ abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the retorm- 


ed religion, which would be in great danger from the 
ſucceſhon of the princeſs Mary. — But, in fact, he had 
nothing at heart but the aggrandizing his own family, 
and entailing the crown on his poſterity; for he was e- 
ven then a ſecret papiſt, as he afterwards conteſted at his 
execution. The archbiſhop did his utmoſt to oppoſe 
this alteration of the ſucceſſion: He argued againſt it 
with the king, telling him, that religioa wanted not to 
be defended by ſuch unrighteous methods: that it was 
one of the groſs errors of the papilts, to fuſtify the ex- 
_ cluding or depoling princes from their jult rights, on 
account of religion; and, let the conſequence be what 
it would, juſtice ought to take place, and the protection 
of the church committed to the care of that righteous 


providence, which was never known to give a bleſſing. 
to thole, who endeavoured to preſerve themtcives from 


any imminent danger by unlawful means. But his ma- 
Jelty, being over-pertuadedby Northumberland's agents, 
Was not to be moved from his retolution: The will was 


made, and ſubſcribed by the council and the judges. The 


_ archbiſhop was lent for, laſt of all, and required to ſub- 
ſcribe: But he plainly told them he could not do it 
Without perjury, having ſworn to the entail of the 
crown on the two princelies, Mary and Elizabeth. To 
this the king replied, that the judges, who beſt knew 
the conſtitution, ſhould be moſt regarded in this point; 
and they had informed him, that, notwithſtanding that 


_ entail, he might lawfully bequeath the crown to the 
lady Jane. 


| The archbiſhop detlired to diſcourſe with 
them himſelf about this matter; and they all agreeing, 

that he might lawfully ſubſcribe the king's will, he was, 
after many perſuaſions, prevailed upon to reſign his 
own private ſcruples to their authority, and at laſt, not 
without great reluQtancy, he ſet his hand to it. : 


On the ſixth of July, in the year of our Lord 15 537 
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it pleaſed Almighty God to take to himſelf this pious 


and good prince, king Edward; and the archbiſhop, 
having ſubſcribed to the king's will, thought himſelf 
* obliged, by virtue of his oath, to join the lady Jane.— 
But her ſhort-lived power ſoon expired, and queen 


: % 


- Not long after her acceſſion, a falſe report was raiſed, 


Mary's title was univerſally acknowledged, and ſub- 


chat archbiſhop Cranmer, in order to make his court to 


the queen, had offered to reſtore the Latin ſervice, and 
that he had already ſaid maſs in his cathedral church of 
Canterbury. To vindcate himſelf from this vile and 


baſe aſperſion, the archhiſhop publiſhed a declaration; 
in which he not only cleared himielf from that unjuſt 


imputation, but offered publicly to defend the Englith 
liturgy, and prove it conſonant to ſcripture, and the 
pureſt gs 0, and challenged his enemies to a diſ- 
putation. Tais declaration ſoon fell into the hands of 
the council, who tent a copy of it to the queen's com- 
miſſioners; and they immediately ſent for the arc'- 
biſhop, and queſtioned him about it. Cranmer acknow- 
ledged it to be his; but complained that it had, contrary 


| moſt conformable to the word of God, and to the 


E 
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| to his intent, flolen abroad in ſo imperfect a condition: 
For his deſign was t$ review and correct it, and then, 
after he had put his ſeal to it, to fix it up at St Paul's, 


and on all the church-doors in London. This bold and 
extraordinary anſwer ſo irritated them, that they ſent 
him, within a week, to the Tower, there to be conſined, 
till the queen's pleaſure concerning him was known. 
Some of his friends, who forelaw this ſtorm, had ad- 
viſed him to conſult his ſafety, by retiring beyond ſea; 
but he thought it would reflect a great diſhonòur on the 
cauſe he had eſpouſed, if he ſhould deſert his ſtation at 
ſuch a time as this; and choſe rather to hazard his life, 
than give ſuch a juſt cauſe of ſcandal and offence. The 
{ſubſtance of this remarkable paper was as follows: That 
he found the devil was, more than ordinary, buſy in de- 
faming the ſervants of God; and that whereas the cor- 
| ruptions of the maſs had been caſt out, and that the 
Lord's Supper was again fet up, according to its firtt 
inſtitution; the devil now, to promote the maſs, which 
was his invention, let his inſtruments on work, who 
| gave it out, that it was now faid in Canterbury by the 
| archbiſhop's order: Therefore he proteſted, that it was 
falſe, and that a diſſembling monk (meaning Thornton, 
ſuffragan biſhop of Dover) had done it without. his 
knowledge. He allo offered, that he and Peter Martyr, 
with four or ive more whom he would name, were 
ready to prove the errors of the mais, and to defend 


the doctrine and lervice let forth by the late king, as 


Prac- 


TYAN 


tice of the antient church for many ages. 
In the middle of November, archbiſhop Cranmer 
was attainted by the parliament, (which in thoſe times 
yielded to any thing, and to every thing) and adjudged 
guilty of high treaſon, at Guildhall. His ſee was here- 
upon declared void: And on the tenth of December 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury gave commiſſions 
| to ſeveral perfons to exerciſe archiepiſcopal juriſdiction 
in their name, and by their authority. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer wrote a very ſubmittive letter to the queen; 
in the moſt humble manner acknowledging his fault, 
in conſenting to ſign the king's will; acquainting her, 
what preſſing inſtances he made to the king againſt it; 
and excuſing his fault, by being over-ruled by the au- 
thority of the judges and lawyers, who, he thought, un- 
derſtood the conſtitution better than he did himfelf,— 
The queen had pardoned ſo many already, who had 
been far more deeply engaged in the lady Jane's uſur- 
pation, that Cranmer could not for ſhame be denied; 
| to he was forgiven the treafon : But, to gratify Gar- 
| diner's malice, and her own implacable hatred againſt 
him for her mother's divorce, orders were given to 
proceed againſt him for HERESY, 5 


„he tower being full of priſoners, archbiſhop Cran- 


mer, biſhop Ridley, Latimer, and Bradford, were all 


| put into one chamber; for which they bleſſed God, 
and for the opportunity of converſing together, re. d- 
ing and comparing the ſcriptures, confirming them- 
ſelves in the true faith, and mutually exhorting each 
other to conſtancy in profeſſing it, and patience in ſuf- 
fering for it. W . „„ 

In April, 1544, the archbithop, with biſhop Ridley, 
and bithop Latimer, was removed from the Tower to 
Windſor, and from thence to Oxford, to difpute with 
ſome ſele& perſons of both univerſities. At the firſt 
appearance of the archbiſhop in the public ſchools, 
three articles were given him to ſubſcribe ; In which 
the rorporal prefence, by tranſybſtantiatio:*, was aſſerted, 

and the maſs athrmed to be a propitiatory ſacrifice, for 

the fins of the hving and dead. Theſe, he declaredfrœely, 
he eſteemed groſs untruths ; and promiſed to give an 
anſwer concerning them in writing. Accordingly he 
drew it up; and when he was brought again to the 
ſchoolsto diſpute, he delivered the writingto Dr Weſton, 
: e eee 
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titade of clamorous and inſolent opponents. And three 


days after he was again brought forth to oppoſe Dr 


Harpsfield, who was to refpond for his degree in divi- 


nity: And here he acquitted himſelf fo well, clearly 


ſhewing the groſs abſurdities, and inextricable difficul- 
ties of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, that Weſton 
himſelf, as great a bigot as he was, could not but dil- 


miſs him with commendation. | 
On the twentieth of April, Cranmer was brought to 
St Mary's, before the queen's commiſſioners; and re- 


fuſing to ſubſeribe, was pronounced an heretic, and ſen- 
tence of condemnation was read againſt him as ſuch. 


preſence in heaven, for maintaining the truth of whoſe 


{piritual preſence at the altar, he was there condemned. 
After this, his ſervants were diſmiſſed from their atten- 


dance, and himſelf cloſely confined in priſon. 
The latter end of this year a popiſh convocation met; 


and did archbiſhop Cranmer the honour, to order his | 


book of tbe ſacrament to be burnt, in company with 
the Engliſh bible and common-prayer-book. Cranmer, 


in the mean time, {ſpent his melancholy hours in writing 
a vindication of his treatiſe concerning the euchariſt, 


from the ccaions of Gardiner; who had publiſhed a 


book -againit it, under the feigned name of Marcus An- 
tonins Cinftantius. Many learned men of the Romiſh 


periualion came to viſit him in priſon, and endeavoured, 
by dilputations and conferences, to draw him over to 


their church; but in vain. 


In 1555, anew commiſſion was ſent from Rome, for 


the trial of ar-hbiſhop Cranmer for hereſy; the former 
ſentence againſt him being void in law, becauſe the au- 
thority of the pope was not then re-eſtabliſhed. The 
commiltioners were Dr Brooks, biſhop of Glouceſter, 
the pope's delegate ; Dr Story, and Dr Martin, doctors 
of the civil law, the queen's commiſſioners. 
tember 12, they met at St Mary's church; and bein 

ſeated at the high altar, commanded the archbiſhop 


On Sep- 


to be brought before them. To the queen's commiſ- 


ſioners, as reprefenting the ſupreme authority of the 
nation, he paid all due reſpect; but abſolutely refuſed : 
to ſhew any. to the pope's delegate, left he ſhould feem 
to make the leaſt acknowledgment of his uſurped ſupre- 


macy. Brooks, in a long oration, exhorted him to 
conſider from whence he was fallen, adviſing him, in 
the moſt earneſt and pathetic manner, to return to his 


holy mother, the Roman catholic church, and, by the 
example of his repentance, to reclaim thoſe whom his 
paſt errors had miſledt. = 
In this oration, he betrayed great ignorance both of 
ſcripture and antiquity ; of feripture, by affirming, that 
the Arians had more texts, by two and forty, to coun- 
tenance their errors, than the catholics had for the 
maintenance of the truth; of antiquity, by making 
Origen write of Berengarius who lived near eight hun- 
dred years after him; and by confounding the great 


St Cyprian with another Cyprian of Antioch, laying tne 
magical ſtudies of the latter to the charge of the former. 


When he had finiſhed his harangue, Dr Martin, in 
a ſhort ſpeech, began to open the trial, acquainting the 


archbiſhop with the articles alledged againſt him, and 
required his aniwer. The articles contained a charge 


of perjury, incontinence, and herely ; the firſt, on ac- 
count of his oppoſition to the papal tyranny; the ſecond, 
in reſpec to his marriage; and the laſt, on account of 
the Reformation in the late reign, in which he had the 
chief hand, The archbiſhop having liberty to ſpeak, 


ter a moſt unchriſtian manner; for which he v 
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the prolocutor. At eight in the morning the diſputa- 
tion began, and held till two in the afternoon; all 
which time the archbiſhop conſtantly maintained the 
truth, with great learning and courage, againſt a mul- 


CRA „„ 
after he had repeated the Lord's-prayer and the creed, 
began with a juſtification of his conduct, in relation to 
his renouncing the pope's ſupremacy; the admiſſion of 
which, he proved by many inſtances, to be contrary to 
the natural allegiance of the ſubject, the fundamental 


Chriſtian church: And in the cloſe, he boldly charged 
Brooks with perjury, for ſitting there by the pope's au- 
thorny, which he had ſolemnly abjured. Brooks endea- 
voured to vindicate himſelf, and retort the charge 
on the archbithop, by pretending, that he was ſedu- 
ced by Cranmer to take that oath : But this, the arch- 
biſhop told him was a groſs untruth; the pope's 
ſupremacy having received the ſaid blow from his pre- 
deceſſor, archbiſhop Warham; by whoſe advice king 


; | Henry had ſent to both the univerſities, to examine 
Upon which he told them that he appealed from their 


unjuſt ſentence and judgment, to the judgment of the 
Al nighty; and that he truſted to be received to his 


what toundation it had in the word of God; to which 
they replied, and gave 1t under their ſeal, that, by the 


not in the pope; and that Brooks had then ſubſcribed 
this determination, and theretore wronged him, 1n pre- 
tending that he was ſeduced by him. At this Brooks 


mine you; and, [I think, you examine us,” 


Then Dr Story began to rail at the archbiſhop in an 
indecent manner, for excepting againit the authority of 


accuſed ; or, if he continued to deny the pope's autho- 


| rity, and to decline aniwering, to proceed to ſentence 


againſt him. _ 
ſupremacy, and the doctrine of the euchariſt; and then 


that Brooks thought himſelf obliged to make anther 


unbecoming the gravity of a biſhop, conſiſting only of 


| icurrilous and unchriitian railings, and uncouth and 
ſophiſtical miſapplications of ſcripture and the fathers, 
Alter this, the archbithop was cited to appear at Rome, 
within fourſcore days, and there to anſwer in periont 
To which he replied, that he would very willingly con- 


* 
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{ent, if the queen would give him leave to go to Rome, 


and juſtify the reformation to the pope's face: 


Rome, whither he was legally ſummoned: and in con- 


cerning the extent of the regal ſupremacy, as contained 
in his anſwer to Dr Martin. When that doctor aiked 
him, who was ſupreme head of the church of England? 


the bithop anſwered: “ Chriſt is head of this member; 


as he is of the whole body of the catholic church.” 
When the doctor again demanded, whether he had not 
declared king Henry head of the church? “ Yes, ſaid 
the archbiſhop, of all the people in England, as wel! 


; eccleſiaſtical as temporal,” What, fays Mattin, and 


not of the church?” No, replied the archbiſhop, for 
; Chriſt only is head of his church, and of the faith and 
religion of the ſame.“ „ . 
In the February following, 1556, a new commiſibh 
was given to biſhop Bonner and bithop Thürlby; for the 
degradation of the archbithop. When they came down 
to Oxford, the archbithop was brought befgre then, 
and, after they had read their commiſſion from the pope, 
Bonner, in a ſcurrilous oration, inſulted over him, at- 
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vas often 
rebuked 


laws of the realm, and the original conſtitution of the 


word of God, the ſupremacy was veſted in the king, 
was in a great confuſion, and cried, * We came to exa- 


his judge; and moved bithop Brooks to require from 
him a direct anſwer to the articles, whereof he ſtood 


After this, doctor Martin had a ſhort conference 
with the archbiſhop, about his conduct imrelation to the 


they proceeded to demand his anſwer to certain interro- 
gatories, concerning the crimes laid to his charge; to 
which he replied in ſo full and ſatisfactory a manner, 


ſpeech, to take oft the impreſſion his defence might 
have made upon the people. The ſpeech was much 


Rut this 
was only a mock citation; for he was kept all that time 
cloſe confined, and yet at the end of fourſcore days was 
declared contumax, for wilfully abſenting himſelf from 


ſequence thereof was degraded, as we ſhall ſec hereafte- 
It is worth while to oblerve his laſt judgment, con- 


r 
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rebuked by biſhop Thirlby, who had been Craniner's 
1 riend, and ſhed many tears upon the occa- 
ion. 


In the commiſſion it was declared, that the cauſe 
had been impartially heard at Rome, the witneſſes on 

both ſides were examined, and the archbiſhop's couneil 
allowed to make the beſt defence for himthat they could; 
At the reading this, the archbiſhop could not forbear 
crying out, Good God, what lyes are theſe! that J, 
being continually in prifon, and not ſuffered to have 
counſel or advocate at home, ſhould produce witneſſes, 
and 

puniſh this open and ſhameleſs lying.” When Bonner 
| had finiſhed his invective againſt him, they proceeded 
to degrade him; and, that they might make him as ri- 
diculous as they could, the epiſcopal habit which they 
put on him, was made of canvaſs and old clouts. Then 
the archbiſhop, pulling out of his ſleeve a written ap- 
peal, delivered it to them, ſaying, that he was not ſorry 


to be cut off, even with all this pageantry, from any re- 
lation to the church of Rome, that the pope had no 


authority over him, and that he appealed to the next ge- 


ſecular power. As they were leading him to priſon, a 
gentleman came, and gave ſome money to the bailiffs, 
Toe the archbiſhop: But this charitable action gave ſuch 


for him, would have ſent him up to the council, to be 
_S_E. N 


verſity reſorted to him daily, hoping, by arguments and 
838 to work upon him; but all in vain, for he 


and could not be ſhaken by any of the terrors of this 
world, from his conſtancy in the truth. Nay, even 
when he ſaw the barbarous martyrdom of his dear com- 


mate him to a 
ſame hery trial. 


which proved fatal to him: They removed him from 
priſon, to the lodgings of the dean of Chriſt-church; 
they treated him with the greateſt civility and reſpect, 
and made him great promiſes of the queen's favour, and 


cant. And now, behold a moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of 
human frailty! The man, who had with ſuch undaunt- 


primitive a fpirit of martyrdom, faced the terrors of 
death, and defied the moſt exquiſite tortures, ſinks un- 


der this laſt temptation, falls a prey to flattery and hypo- 
_ criſy, and conſents to recant ! | | 


* » | 


pery at once, and ſubſcribed but one recantation. 


this miſtake is now rectified by the labour of the induſ- 


was drawn in by the papiſts, to ſubſcribe fix different 


capable of a favourable conſtruction, and the five fol- 
towing pretended to be only explanations of the firft. 
It is very probable, that had they acquainted Cranmer 
with the whole of their deſtgn at once, he could never 
have been ſeduced, to redeem his life with ſuch a diſ- 
honourable compliance: But when they had, by their 
hypocriſy and artifice, drawn him into a firſt and fecond 
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3 my counſel at Rome! God muſt needs 


neral council. When they had degraded him, they put 
on him an old threadbare beadle's gown, and a townl- | 
man's cap; and in that garb delivered him over to the 


eld faſt the profeſſion of his faith, without wavering, 


At laſt the papiſts bethought themſelves of a ſtratagem, mar, Doctor of divinity, and late archbiſhop of Canter- 


the reſtitution of his former dignities, with many other 
| honours and preferments accumulated, if he would re- 


ed reſolution, ſuch unſhaken conftancy, and ſo truly 
It is a vulgarerror, even in our beſt hiſtorians, to ſup- 
poſe that the archbiſhop acknowledged the whole of Þo- 
zut 


trious Mr Strype; who has diſcovered how ſubtilly he 


papers, the firſt being expreſſed in ambiguous words, 


2 | ordinances. 
_ offence to Bonner, that he ordered the gentleman to be 


| ſeized; and, had he not found great friends to intercede 


—— 
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recantatton; a ſhame to retreat after he had gone ſo far, 
and unwillingneſs to loſe the benefit of his paſt ſubſcrip- 
tions, prevailed with him to go on. The path of duty 
is the only path of comfort and ſafety. Yet we have 
inſtances in holy writ, that ſome of the greateſt believers 
have been ſo left to their own wills, as to be {uffered to 

commit the fouleſt crimes, that he who thinketh te 


ſtandeth may take heed leſt he fall; and to convince all 


Chriſtians, that their perſeverance is in God's faithful- 
neſs and ftrength, and not in their own. . | 
The copy of the archbiſhop's firſt ſubſcription ran thus; 
1 ae as the king's and queen's majeſties, by 
conſent of their parliament, have received the pope's 


oF in this realm, I am content to ſubmit myſelf 
to their 


and the laws and cuſtoms of this realm will permit. 


ana „ Thomas CRANMER.” 
This paper was immediately ſent up to the queen and 
council ; but being not ſatisfactory, another was offered 
him to ſubſcribe, in fewer words, but more full, and 
with leſs reſerve; and was as follows 

IJ Thomas Cranmer, doctor in divinity, do ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf to the catholic church of Chriſt, and unto 


the pope, ſupreme head of the ſame church, and to the 


king and queen's majeſties, and unto all their laws and 


_  TFTromMaAs CRANMER.”'. 


This alſo being thou ght too brief and ambiguous, a 


| third, yet fuller and more expreſs, was required of him; 
% m- Re a Oy 

| CP OO noe fe Nnncn ft 2-0" "2 a content t6-fubant ann ſelf to the king's and | 
While the archbiſhop continued in priſon, no endea- | queen's majeſties, and to all their laws and ordinan- 
vours were omitted to win him over to the church of | ce 


: ces, as well concerning the pope's ſupremacy, as others: 
Rome. Many of the moſt eminent divines in the uni- 


And I ſhall, from time to time, move and ſtir all others 


to do the like, to the uttermoſt of my power, and to 


live in quietneſs and obedience to their majeſties, moſt 


humbly, without murmur, or grudging againſt any of 


their holy proceedings. And for my book which I 


have written, I am content to ſubmit to the judgment 


- | of the catholic church, and the next general council. 
panions, biſhop Ridley and biſhop Latimer, he was fo | _ „ ä 


far from ſhrinking, that he not only prayed to God to 
ſttrengthen them, but alſo, by their example, to ani- 
a patient expectation and endurance of the 


„% THOMAS CRANM ER.“ 


This, like the reſt, not giving ſatisfaction, was imme 
 diately followed by a fourth, in theſe following words, 


“ge it known by rhefe preſents, that IThomas Cran- 


bury, do firmly, ſtedfaſtly, and aſſuredly believe, in all 


articles and points of the Chriſtian religion and catholic 


faith, as the catholic church doth believe, and hath be- 
heved from the beginning. Moreover, as concerning 
the ſacraments of the church, I believe unfeignedly in 
all points, as the faid catholic church doth, and hath 
believed from the beginning of Chriſtian religion. In 
witneſs whereof I have humbly ſubſcribed my hand 
unto theſe preſents, the eighteenth day ot February, in 
the year 1555. THoOMAs CRANMER.” 
aving gained ground upon him thus far, they grew 
bold and barefaced; and in the fifth paper (which is in 
Fox's martyrology, and has been commonly thought to 
be his only recantation} they required him to renounce 
and anathematize all Lutheran and Zuinglian hereſies 
and errors; to acknowledge the one only catholic church _ 
to be that, whereof the pope is the head; and to daclare 
him the ſupreme biſhop, and Chriſt's vicar, to whom all 
Chriſtians ought to be ſubject. Then followed an ex- 
"Teſs acknowledgment of tranſ{ubſtantiation, the ſeven 
acraments, purgatory, and of all the doctrines of the 
church of Rome in general: with a prayer to God to 
forgive his paſt oppoſition to them, and an earneſt en- 
treaty to all, who had been miffed by his doctrine and 
example, to return to the unity of the church. 5 
And yet even this, full and expreſs as it was, did not 


| give content; but a ſixth was ſtill required, which was 


aWwil 


aws herein, and to take the pope for the chief 
head of this church of England, fo far as God's laws, 


* 


8 
[1 


Poor, as he ſaw convenient. 
to St Mary's church, and placed on a low ſcaffold, over 
againſt the pulpit. 
the chief ſcope whereof was, to endeavour to give ſome 
reaſons why it was expedient that Cranmer ſhould ſuf- 
fer, notwithſtanding his recantation : And, in the cloſe, 
he addreſſed himſelf particularly to the archbiſhop, ex- 


and kneeling down, began the following prayer. 
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'CRA | 
drawn up in ſo ſtrong and ample terms, that nothing 
was capable of being added to it; containing a prolix ac- 
knowledgment of all the popith errors and corruptions, 
and a moſt grievous acculation of himſelf as a blaſphe- 
mer, an enemy of Chriſt, and a murderer of ſouls, on 


account of his being the author of king Henry's divorce, 
and of all the calamities, ſchiſins, and hereſies, of which 


that was the fountain. This laſt paper he ſubſcribed 


on the eighteenth of March; not in the leaſt ſuſpecting, 


that the papiſts deſigned, notwithſtanding all theſe ſub- 
ſcriptions, to bring him to the ſtake; and that the writ 


was already ſigned for his execution. 


Theſe ix papers were, ſoon after his death, ſent to 


the preſs by Bonner, and publiſhed, with the addition 


of another, which they had prepared for him to ſpeak 
at St Mary's before his execution: And though he then 


| ſpake to a quite contrary effect, and revoked all his for- 
mer recantations; yet Bonner had the confidence to 
publiſh this to the world, as if it had been approved 
and made wie of by the archbiſhop. nee 
The day appointed for his execution was the twenty- 
_ firſt of March; and Dr Cole was ſent to Oxford, to pre- 


pare a ſermon for the occaſion. The day before, Cole 
viſited him in the priſon, whither he was now removed; 


and aſked him if he ſtood rm in the faith he had ſubſcri- 


bed. To which Cranmer gave a ſatisfactory anſwer. 


Ihe next morning Cole viſited him again, exhorted him 


to conſtancy, and gave him money to diſpoſe of to the 
Soon after he was brought 


Then Dr Cole began his ſermon ; 


horting him to bear up with courage againſt the terrors 
of death; and, by the example of the thief on the croſs, 
encouraged him not to deſpair, ſince he was returned, 


though late, into the boſom of the catholic church, 
and to the profeſſion of the true apoſtolical faith. The 


archbiſhop, who, till now, had not the leaſt notice of 
his intended execution, was ſtruck with horror, at the 


baſe inhumanity, and unparallelledcruelty [not tobe ex- 


ceeded in the infernal regions !] of thele proceedings. 


It is utterly impoſſible to expreſs what inward agonies 
ne felt, and what bitter anguiſh his ſoul was e 


with. During the whole ſermon he wept inceſlantly ; 


ſometimes lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſometimes caſt- 
ing them down to the ground, with marks of the ut- 
termoſt dejection! When it was ended, being moved 


10 make a confeſſion of his faith, and give the world 
ſatisfaction of his dying a good catholic, he conſented ; 


O Father of heaven; O Son of God, Redeemer o 
the world; O Holy Ghoſt, proceeding from them both; 


three perſons, and one God; have mercy upon me moſt 
wretched caitiff and miſerable ſinner! I! who have of- 


tended both heaven and earth, and more grievouſly than 


tongue can expreſs! whither then ſhould 1 go, or where 
_ ſhall I fly for tuccour! To heaven I am aſhamed to lift 

up mine eyes; and on earth I find no refuge? What ſhall 

J then do! Shall I deſpair? God forbid! O good God, 
thou art merciful, and refuſeſt none, who come unto. 
Thee for ſuccour: To Thee therefore do Irun; to Thee 
do J humble myſelf; faying, O Lord my God, my fins 


be great, but yet have mercy upon me for thy infinite 
mercy! O God the Son, thou waſt not made man, this 
great myſtery was not wrought, for few or ſmall offences 
only; neither didſt thou give thy Son to die, O God the 
Father, for our ſmaller crimes, but for the greateſt fins 
of the whole world; ſo that the ſinner return unto Thee 
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nithment.” 


1 | CHAS: 
Wherefore take pity on me, O Lord, whoſe property is 
always to have mercy; for though my 1ins be great, 
et thy mercy is greater, —I crave nothing, O Lord, 
8 my own merits, but for thy name's fake, and that 
it may be glorified thereby, and for thy dear Son Jeſus 
* ſake; in whoſe words 1 conclude : Our Father, 
C. 1 
Having finiſhed the Lord's-prayer, he roſę from his 
knees; and made a confeſſion of his faith, beginning 
with the creed, and concluding with theſe words: And 
I believe every word and ſentence taught by our Savi- 
our Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles and prophets, in the Old 
and New Teſtament. And now added he, I come to 
the great thing that ſo much troubleth by conſcience, 
more than any thing I ever did or ſaid in my whole 
life; and that is, the ſetting abroad a writing contrary 


to the truth which I here now renounce as things 
| written with my hand contrary to the truth which L 
| thought in my heart, and written for fear of death, 


and to ſave my life if it might be; that 18, all ſuch 
bills or papers which I have written and ſigned 


with my hand ſince my degradation, wherein I have 


written many things untrue. And for as much as 
my hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, my 
hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed : For, may I come to the 
fire, it ſhall he firſt burned. As for the pope, I refuſe 


him as Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, with all his falſe 


doctrine: And as for the ſacrament, I believe as I have 
taught in my book againſt the biſhop of Wincheſter.” 
Thunder-ftruck, as it were, with this unexpected decla- 
ration, the enraged popith crowd admonithed him not 


to diſſemble: “ Ah, replied he with tears, ſince I have 


lived hitherto, I have been a hater of falfehood, and a 


lover of ſimplicity, and never before this time have 1 


diſſembled.” Upon which they pulled him off the 


ſtage with the utmoſt fury, and hurried him to the place 


of his martyrdom over againſt Baliol-college: Where 
he put off his clothes with haſte, and, ſtanding in his 
{hirt and without his ſhoes, was faſtened with achaintothe 
ſtake. Some preſſing him to agree to his former re- 
antation, he anſwered, ſhewing his hand, * This is the 
hand that wrote, and therefore it ſhall firſt ſuffer pus. 
Fire being applied to him, he ſtretched 
out his right hand into the flame, and held it there un- 
moved, except that once he wiped his face with it, till 
it was conſumed; crying with a loud voice, This 
hand hath offended;” and often repeating, © This un- 
worthy right hand.” At laſt, the fire getting up, he 
ſoon expired, never ſtirring or crying out all the While; 
only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, and repeating 
more than once; © Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit.” He 
died in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age. 


+ 3% 


He was an open, generous, honeſt man; a lover of 


truth, and an enemy of falſehood and ſuperſtition. . He 


was gentle and moderate in his temper; and though 
heartily zealous in the cauſe of the Reformation, vet a 


friend to the perſons of thoſe who molt ſtrenuoufly op- 


poſed it. Thus in the year 1534, he endeavoured to 
{ave the lives of biſhop Fiſher, and fir Thomas More; 


and afterwards, when Tonltal} biſhop of Durham came. _ 


into trouble, and a bill was brought into the houſe of 
lords, forattainting him, Cranmer fpoke freely, nay pro- 
teſted, againſt it le was a great patron of learning 
and the univerſities, and extended his care allo to thoſe _ 
proteſtant foreigners, who fled to England from the 

troubles in Germany; ſuch as Martin Bucer, made pro- 
feſſor of divinity, and Paulus Fagius, profeſſor of the 
Hebrew tongue at Cambridge; Peter Martyr, profeflor 


of divinity at Oxford, John a Laſco, Betnardine Ochits 


Emmanuel Tremellius, &c. He was a very learned 


man himſelf, and author of ſeveral works, printed and 


with a penitent heart, as I do now in this moment: | unprinted. 
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the late Dr Thomas Gibbons. | 5 
The reverend Mr Samuel Davies, late preſident of the 
college of New Jerſey, was born on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1 724, in the county of Newcaſtle on Dela- 
ware. His father was a planter, who lived with great 
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The LIFE of SAMUEL DAVIES, Preſident of the College, in New 
Jerſey, an eminent Confeſſor of Jeſus Chriſt. 


chiefly drawn from a Funeral Sermon, preached 
by his ſucceſſor Dr Samuel Finley, and from an 
Appendix to it by the editor of his Sermons, 


plainneſs and ſimplicity, and ſupported the character of 
an honeſt and pious man to his death. His mother, 


who was greatly diſtinguiſhed for her eminent piety, 


ſome time before the conception of this only ſon, ear- 
neſtly deſired ſuch a bleſſing; and as ſhe then had one 


daughter, who was near five years old, the had occa- 


ion for the exerciſe of her faith, in waiting for the an- | permit, clearly ſhews how intenſely his mind was ſet on 


heavenly things; how obſervant he was of the temper 
| of his heart; and how watchful over all his thoughts, 
words, and actions. Did any cenſure his foibles, or ju- 


ſwer to her petition. In this ſituation, ſhe took exam 
ple from the mother of the prophet Samuel, and Vowed | 
aà vow unto the Lord; © that if he would indeed give her a man- 
child, ſhe would devote him to his ſervice all the days of his liſe. 
It may well be ſuppoſed that the parents received this 
child as from God, and that the mother eſpecially, who | 
had reaſon to look upon him as a token of the divine 


favour, and an expreſs anſwer to her prayers, would, 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, begin the rearing of this 


beloved plant. As there was no ſchool in the neigh- 


bourhood, ſhe herſelf taught him to read: And although 


he was then very young, he is ſaid to have made ſuch 
_ proficiency as ſurpriſed every perſon who heard it. He 
continued at home with his parents till he was about ten 
years old; during which time he appeared to have no 
remarkable impreſſions of a religious kind; but behav- 
ing himſelf as is common for a ſprightly child, under 
the influence of pious. example and inſtruction. He 
was then ſent to an Engliſh ſchool, at ſome diſtance 


from his father's, where he continued two years, and 


made great progreſs in his learning; but, for want of 


the pious inſtruction with which he was favoured at 
home, he grew ſomewhat more careleſs of the things of 
religion. 


cially in the evening. The reaſons (as he tells it in his 


| Diary) why he was ſo punctual in the evening was, 
he feared leſt he ſhould perhaps die before morn- 
ing.” What is farther obſervable in his prayers at this 


that 


time is, that“ he was more ardent in his ſupplications 
for being introduced into the Goſpel Miniſtry, than for 


any other thing.“ —— a 
About the 12th year of his age (ſays Dr Finley, ) the 


God, to whom he was dedicated by his Word and Spirit, 
awakened him to ſolemn thoughtfulneſs, and anx1- | 
cous concern about his eternal ſtate. 
ficient reaſon to dread all the direful effects of divine diſ- 


He then ſaw ſut- 


pleaſure againft fin. And ſo deeply imprinted was the 
rational ſenſe of his danger, as to take lum habitually un- 
eaſy and reſtleſs, until he might obtain ſatisfying ſcrip- 
tural evidence of his intereſt in the forgiving love of 
God. While thus exerciſed he clearty ſaw the abſolute 
neceſſity, and certain reality, of the goſpel plan of ſalva- 


\ HE following account of Prefident Davies is 


t appears, that about this time of lite, care- | 
leſs as he was, he made a practice of ſecret prayer, eſpe- 


| 


tion, and what abundant and ſuitable proviſion it makes 
for all the wants of a ſinner. No other ſolid ground of 


hope, or unfailing ſource of comfort, could he find beſide 
the merits and righteouſneſs of him, whom God /et farth 
| to be a propitiation for ſin, through faith in his blood. Rom. 
111. 25. On thisrighteouſneſs he was enabled contidently 
to depend; by this blood his conſcience was purged from 
guilt; and believing, he rejoiced with joy unſpeakable and _ 


full of glory, 1 Pet. i. 8. Yet he was afterwards exer- 


. 


tereſt in redeeming grace, which he retained to the end; 
A Diary, which he kept in the firſt years of his religious 
life, and continued to keep as long as his letfure would 


venile indiſcretions? They would have done it compaſ- 


ſionately, had they known how ſeverely he cenſured 
them himſelf. The tribunal erected in his own boſom 
was more critical in ſcrutinizing, and more impartial and 


ſevere in paſſing ſentence, than either his friends or ene- 
mies could be. His love to God, and tender concern 


for periſhing ſinners, excited his eager deſire of being 
in a ſituation to ſerve mankind to the beſt advantage. 


With this view he engaged in the purſuit of learning, 
in which, amidſt many obvious inconveniences, he made 


ſurpriſing progreſs, and, ſooner than could have been 


expected, was found competently qualified for the mi- 


niſterial office. He paſſed the uſual previous trials with 


uncommon approbation; having exceeded the raiſed ex- 
pectations of his moſt intimate friends and admirers. 

When he was licenſed to preach the goſpel, he 
zealouſly declared the counſel of God, the truth and 


importance of which he knew by happy experience; 


and did it in ſuch a manner, as excited the earneſt de- 
fires of every vacant congregation, where he was known, 


But, far from gratifying his natural inclination to the 
lociety of his friends, or conſulting Lis eaſe, moved hy 
conſcience of duty, he undertook the charge cf a diſſent- 


ing congregation in Virginia, ſeparated from all his 
| brethren, and expoſed to the cenſure and reſentment of 


many. But the more he was known in thoſe parts, 
the more were prejudices removed; contempt was gra- 
dually turned into reverence ; the number of his ene- 
mies daily diminithed, and his friends increaled, 


nought. The Lord, who counted him faithful, putting 
him into the miniftry, fucceeded his faithful endeavours, 


| ſo that a great number, both of whites and blacks, were 
hopefully converted to the hving God : For the proof - 


of this, I muft refer to his own narrative ſent to the 
reverend Mr Bellamy, and by him publiſhed, and to 
his letters to ſome gentlemen of the fociety in London 


for propagating religion among the poor, As to his 


natural genius, it was ſtrong and maſculine. His un- 


derſtanding 


ciſed with many perplexing doubts for a long ſeaſon; 
but at length, after years of impartial repeated ſelf-exa- 
mination, he attained to a lettted confidence of his in- 


to obtain the happineſs of his ſtated miniſtrations. 


Nor 


| did he there labour in vain, or ſpend his ſtrengtli for 
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cultivation of his natural talent. 


truſtees of New-Jerſey college, as a fit perſon to ac- 
company the reverend Mr Gilbert Tennent to Great 


and ſelf-denial. 


AE DA V „ 
derſtanding was clear; his memory retentive; his inven- 
tion quick; his imagination lively and florid; his 
thoughts ſublime; and his language elegant, ſtrong, 
and expreſfive. And I cannot but preſume that true 
and candid critics will readily diſcern a great degree of 


true poetic fire, ſtile, and imagery in his poetical com- | 


poſitions, and will grant that he was capable to have 
ſhone in that way, had his leiſure permitted the due 
His appearance in 
company was manly and graceful ; his behaviour gen- 
teel, not ceremonious; grave, yet pleaſant ; and ſolid, 
but ſprightly too. In a word, he was an open, con- 
verſable, and entertaining companion, a polite gentle- 
man, and devout chriſtian, at once. | r=? 

© It may here be properly obſerved, that he was cho- 
ſen by the ſynod of New-York, at the inſtance of the 


Britain and Ireland, in order to ſolicit benefactions for 
the ſaid college. As this manifeſted the high opinion 
which both the ſynod and corporation entertained of 
his popular talents and abilities; ſo his ready compli- 
ance to undertake that ſervice, hazardous and dithcult 
in itſelf, and precarious in its conſequences, which re- 
quired him to over-look his domeſtic connections, 
however tender and endearing, manifeſted his reſolution 
How we!l he was qualified as a ſoli- 


citor, is witneſſed by the numerous and large benefac- 


gratefully accepted by his conſtituents; and to the 


tions he received. His ſervices, as was meet, were 


pious, generous, and public-ſpirited charity of rhe 


friends of religion and learning 


| ceived on that occaſion, does the college of New-Jerſey, 


in a great degree, owe all its late flouriſhing condition.“ 


Theſe were among the numerous benefits, which 


America received from the Parent-State ; and happy 


would it have been, for her certainly, and perhaps tor 


diſſolved. Britiſh a nt | 
are but poorly exchanged for French intrigues and 


returned home 


both, if that 8 intereſting tie had never been 
ection and proteſtant patronage 


popiſh attentions. We may ſay with the poet, 
O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint! 

It may pernags not be amifs to mention that when he 
from his voyage to Great Britain, he en- 

tered again on his beloved taik of preaching the goſpel 
to his ſeveral congregations; and he continued in this 


work till the year 1759, when he was elected preſident 
of the college of New-Jerſey, in the room of the late 


reverend Mr Jonathan Edwards. The college, before 


he came had been in an unhappy ſituation ; partly ow- 


ing to the length of that melancholy period between the 
death of preſident Burr, and his acceſſion, and partly to 


the evil diſpoſitions and practices of a few members of 


the ſociety. Preſident Burr died in September 1757: And 


although Mr Edwards was elected a few days after, he 


did not take upon himſelf (as is obſerved in his life) 
the government of the college till February, 1758; and 
about a fortnight after took the fmall-pox, of which he 


bereaved condition for almoſt two years. 


died in March following. Mr Davies was not initiated 
into his office till the latter end of July, 1759. So that 
the college lay under the obvious diſadvantages of a 
But the pru- 
dent meaſures taken by Preſident Davies foon ſurmount- 


ed theſe diſadvantages; ſo that in a few months a ſpirit 


of emulation in learning and morality, as had been uſual, 
evidently characterized the ſtudents of Naflau-Hall, 
While he continued Preſident his labours were great, 


and his application to ſtudy was neceſſarily more intenſe 


than that of his predeceſſors. For he came to this ſe- 


minary of learning, when its knowledge, by the eminent 
abilities of Preſident Burr, was advanced to a very con- 


ſiderable degree; and he had juſt emerged from great 
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in Great-Britain, re- 


DAV . 
miniſterial labour in various places, wherein a commoit 
genius would have been able to have made but little im- 
provement in academical learning. Beſides the ſpeedy 
paſſage he made through the courſe of his ſtudies, pre- 
vious to his entering into the miniſtry, made his ſub- 
ſequent application the more neceſſary tor ſo important 
a ſituation. He would not degrade his office, but wiſh=, 
ed to be in reality what his ſtation ſuppoſed him, art 
accordingly exerted himſelf to the utmtt, The labours 
of the day ſeemed to him rather an incentive to ſtudy 
than to reſt in the night; for he commonly fat up till 
twelve o'clock, and often later, though he roſe by break 
of day. The ſucceſs was proportionable; for by the ef- 
forts of his genius, and by his induſtry, he left the col- 
lege of New-Jerley at his death in as high a ſtate of li- 
terary merit, as it ever had been in, fince its firſt. 


| inſtitution. There is reaſon to believe, that the intenſe 


application with which Mr Davies attended to the du- 
ties of his office was one great cauſe of his death. The 
habit of his body was plethoric: And it is not to be 
doubted but that his health for ſome years had very much, 


depended upon the exercile of riding, to which he was 


| neceſſarily obliged while he lived in Virginia, though, 


even then he had ſeveral ſevere fevers, ſuppoſed to ariſe 
principally from his application to ſtudy in the intervals. 
of riding abroad, and poſſibly to the inſalubrity of that 
climate; the heats and colds of which being ſo violent, 


and fo ſudden in their tranſitions, as to ſhock the human 


frame in a manner that Europeans cannot eafily con- 
ceive. When he came to the college he ſcarcely uſed _ 
any bodily exerciſe, ſave what was required in going 
from his own houſe to Naſſau- Hall, which is a ſpace a- 
bout ten rods, five or {1x times a day. In the latter end 
of January, A. D. 1761, a violent cold ſeized him, and 
for his relief, he was bled. The ſame day he tranſcri- 
bed for the preſs the ſermon, which was ſoon after pub- 
liſhed, on the death of the late king, and the day after 
preached twice in the college-hall; by all which the arm 

in which he was bled, became much inflamed, and in- 
creaſed his former indiſpoſition. On the Monday morn- 


ing afterwards at breakfaſt, he was ſeized with a cold 
_ | fir, which was ſucceeded by an inflammatory fever, that 
in ten days brought on the period of his life. Although © 


premonitions of death in the preſent ſtate of the world 
are ſeldom, if ever, given to mankind; and they who 
are diſpoled to interpret ordinary occurrences into ſuch 
premonitions, when, by ſomething ſimilar in the event 
thoſe occurrences would ſeem as if predictive, generally 
diſcover their weakneſs; yet the circumſtances of the 
death of an enunent perſon are commonly very accep= _ 
table to the public, and for this reaſon it may not be a- 
miſs to mention an aneccote, which Mr Davies more. 
than once took notice of in his laſt ſickneſs _ 
An intimate friend of his, a few days before the be- 

ginning of the year in which he died, in converſation _ 
told him that a ſermon would be expected from him on 

the New Year's Day; and, among other things, hap- 
pened to mention that the late. preſident Burr, on the 


| firſt day of the year wherein he died, preached a ſermon 


on Jer. xxvili. 16. Thus ſaith the Lord, This year thou ſhalt 
die; and after his death, the people took occaſion to lay 
it was premonitory; upon which Mr Davies obſerved 
that.“ ee it ought not to be viewed in that light, 
yet it was very remarkable.” When New Year's Day 
came he preached; and the congregation were not a 
little ſurpriſed at his taking the ſame text of ſcripture. 
Upon his being taken with his laſt ſickneſs, about three 
weeks after, he ſoon adverted to this circumſtance, and 
mentioned it as remarkable, that he had been undeſign- 
edly led to preach, as it were his own funeral fermon, 
It is much to.be lamented that the violence of the diſ- 
order, of which this excellent man died, deprived bim 
of the regular exerciſe of his reaſon the greater part of 


the 


5 5 „„ | 
the time of his ſickneſs; otherwiſe the public might have 
been edified by his remarks on the views of an approach- 


Ing eternity, and might have received another evidence | 


ot the excellency and power of that religion, which can 
ſupport the ſoul, and make the, otherwiſe gloomy, proſ- 


pect of death eaſy and chearful. But even in his deli- 


rium his mind diſcovered the favourite objects of its 
concern, the proſperity of Chriſt's church, and the 
good of mankind. His bewildered brain was continu- 
ally imagining, and his faultering tongue expretling, 
ſome expedient for theſe important purpoſes, 

Mr Davies had been ſettled at Prince-Town about 
eighteen months; and as he could exerciſe his miniſtry 


as well as preſide over the college, great things might. | thall have another opportunity, I cannot avoid writin 


have been expected from that rare and remarkable union 


there was in him of what was great and good. But, alas! 
in the midſt of his days, (little more then thirty-ſix 
Fears of 


e) he was called away, from this opening 


ſcene #% 
1 


that 
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4 of glory and bleſſedneſs. As evidences of the 
e ſpirit that dwelt in him, let me add {lays Dr 


which, in the courſe of about nine years correſpondence, 
he has favoured me. Speaking in one of his letters 


concerning his children, he ſays ; “ I am ſolicitous for 
them, when I conſider what a contagious world they 


have entered into, and the innate infection of their na- 


tures. There is nothing that can wound a parent's heart | 


fo deep, as the thought that he ſhould bring up children 
to diſhonour his God here, and be miſerable hereafter. 


I beg your prayers for mine, and you may expect a re- 


_ raliation in the ſame kind.“ In another letter he ſays, 


„We have now three ſons and two daughters; whole. 


young minds as they open I am endeavouring to culti- 
vate with my own hand, unwilling to truſt them to a 
ſtranger; and I find the buſineſs of education much more 


difficult than I expected. My dear little creatures ſob 


and drop a tear now and then under my inſtructions, bu“ 


1 am not ſo happy as to ſee them under deep and laſting 


impreſſions of religion; and this is the greateſt griet they 
afford me. Grace cannot be communicated by natural 


deſcent; and, if it could, they would receive but little 
from me. I earneſtly beg your prayers for them.“ Ano- | 


ther epiſtle tells me, © As for myſelf, I am juſt ſtriving 
not to live in vain. . I entered the miniſtry with ſuch a 
ſenſe of my unfitneſs for it, that I had no ſanguine ex- 


pectations of ſuccels, 
Bs condeſcending!) has made me much more ſervice- 


able than I could hope. But, alas! my brother, I have but 
My advancements 1n | 


üttle, very little true religion. 
holineſs are extremely ſmall: I feel what J confeſs, and 


fected humility. It is an eaſy thing to make a noiſe in 
the world, to douriſh and harangue, to dazzle the crowd, 
and ſet them all agape, but deeply to imbibe the ſpirit 
of chriſtianity, to maintain a ſecret walk with God, to 


be holy as he is holy, this is the labour, this is the work. 


I beg the aſſiſtance of your prayers in fo grand and im- 
portant an enterprize. — The difficulty of the miniſterial 
work ſeems to grow upon my hands. Perhaps once in 
three or four months 1 preach in ſome meaſure as I 
could wiſh; that is, I preach as in the ſight of God, 
and as if I were to ſtep from the pulpit to the ſupreme 

_ tribunal. I feel my ſubject. I melt into tears, or I 


ſhudder with horror, when I denounce the terrors of | 


the IÞBrd. I glow, I ſoar in ſacred extaſies, when the 
love of Jeſus is my theme, and, as Mr Baxter was wont 
to expreſs it, in lines more ſtriking to me than all the 
tine poetry in the world, 8 n 


I preach, as if I ne'er ſhould preach again; 
And, as a dying man, to dying men.“ 


I ſhall conclude by extracts (continues Dr Gibbons) 


And a condeſcending God (O, 


-aordinary uſefulneſs, to the inviſible world, | 


— 


as Methuſelah. 


quickſand, but only on this firm eternal rock. 
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from his epiſtolary correſpondence with part of a letter 
dated Hanover, September 12, 1757. DL 


& My ever dear friend, - 

* I am juſt beginning to creep back from the valley 
of the ſhadow of death, to which I made a very near 
approach a few days ago. I was ſeized with a mcft 
violent fever, which came to a criſis in a week, and now 
it is much abated, though I am ſtill confined to m 
chamber. In this ſhattered ſtare my trembling hand 
can write but little to you, and what I write will be 
languid and confuled, like its author. But as the Vir- 
ginia fleet is about to ſail, and I know not when 1 


lomething. I would fit down on the grave's ute 
and talk awhile with my favourite friend; and from 
my fituation you my foreſee what ſubjects my conver- 

lation will turn upon—Death—Eternity—the ſupreme + 
tribunal. Bleſſed be my Maſter's name, this diforder 
found me employed in his ſervice. It ſeized me in the 


3 | pulpit, like a ſoldier wounded in the field. This has 
Gibbons) a few paragraphs from the many letters with 


been a buſy ſummer with me. In about two months 1 
rode-about five hundred miles, and preached about forty 
{ermons. This affords me {ome pleaſure in the review. 
But, alas! the mixture of tin and of many nameleſs 


imperfections, that run through and corrupt all my 


lervices, give me ſhame, ſorrow, and. mortification. 
My fever made unuſual ravages upon my underſtand- 


| ing, and rendered me frequently delirious, and always 


{tupid. But, when I had any little ſenſe of ts 
generally felt pretty calm and ſerene, and death, that 
mighty terror was diſarmed. Indeed the thbught of 


leaving my dear family deſtitute, and my flock ſhep- 


herdlets, made me often ſtart back and cling to life; but 
in other reſpects death appeared a kind of indifferency 


to me. Formerly I have wiſhed to live longer that 1 


might be better prepared for heaven, but this conſidera- 
tion had but very little weight with me, and that for a 
very unuſual reaſon, which was this. After long trial I 
found this world is a place ſo unfriendly to the growth 
of every thing divine and heavenly, that I was afraid, it 
J ſhould live longer, I ſhould be no better fitted for hea- 
ven than I am. Indeed I have hardly any hopes of ever 
making any great attainments in holineſs while in this 
world, though I thould be doomed to Ray in it as long 
I ſee other chriſtians indeed around me 
make ſome progreſs, though they go on with but a inail- 
like motion: But when I contider that I ſet out about 
twelve years old, and what ſanguine hopes I then had of 
my future progrels, and yet that IJ have been almoſt at a 


| | ſtand ever ſince, I am quite diſcouraged. =O my good 
am ſure it is true, and not the rant of exceſſive or af 


Maſter, if I may dare to call thee ſo, I am afraid I thall 
never ſerve thee much better on this tide the region of 
perfection. The thought grieves me: It breaks my 


| heart, but I can hardly hope better. But if I have the 


leaſt ſpark of true piety in my breaſt, I ſhall not always 
labour under this complaint. No, my Lord, I ſhall yet 
ſerve thee—ſerve thee through an immortal duration 
with the activity, the fervor, the perfection of the rapt 
ſeraph that adores and burns. I very much ſuſpect this 
deſponding view of the matter is wrong, and 1 do not 
mention it with approbation, but only relate it as an un- 
uſual reaton for my willingneſs to die, which I never 
felt before, and which I could not ſuppreſs. 
In my ſickneſs J found the unſpeakable importance 
of a Mediator th a religion for fhnners. O! I could 


have given you tae word of a dying man for it, that 
that Jeſus whom you preach is indeed a neceſſary, and 
| an all- ſufficient Saviour. Indeed he is the only ſupport 

for a departing foul. None but Chriſt, none but Chriſt. 
| Had I as many good works as Abraham or Paul, I 


would not have dared to build my hopes upon ſuch a 
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DIA 
riſing up, my brother, with a deſire to recommend him 
better to my fellow-ſinners, than I have done. But, 
alas! T hardly hope to accompliſh it. He has done a 
great deal more by me already than ever J expected, 
and infinitcly more than I deſerved. But he never in- 
tended me for great things. Ie has beings both of my 
own and of ſuperior orders that can perform him more 
worthy ſervice. O! if I might but untie the latchet of 


4 ſhort Account of JOUN DIAZIUS, 


DIA 1 one 
his ſhoes, or draw water for the ſervice of his ſanctuary, 
it is enough for me. I am no angel, nor would I mur- 
mur becauſe I am not—— My ftrength fails me, and I 
muſt give over—pray for me—write to me—love me 
living and dying, on earth and in heaven—and hope 
the ſame from, 3 ih 
| % dear Sir, 


“% Your heart- united friend and ſervant.” 


2 Native of Spain, who fell a Viftim to 


the Malice of his own Brother, for renouncing the Popiſh Religion. 


IS learned, pious, and conſtant ſufferer, in the 
8 caule of God and truth, was born and educated in 


Spain; and from thence was ſent to Paris to complete 


his.ſtudies; but it pleaſed God, in thereading of the books 
of Luther and ſome other proteſtant divines, ſo to en- 


lighten his mind and to teach him the knowledge of the 


truth from the ſcripture, that he began to fee and abhor 
the kereties and abominations of the church of Rome. 
In order therefore to further himſelf in the knowledge 
and ſtudy of the goſpel, he went to Geneva, where he 


became intimatk y acquainted with Calvin, and was very 


dear to him. From Geneva he went to Straſburgh, 


where Bucer, obſerving his learning, K and diligent 


application to ſtudy, obtained leave of the ſenate for him 


to be joined with him to go to the diſputation at Ratiſ- 


bon. 


When he came thither, he viſited Peter Malvinda 
a Spaniard, the pope's agent in Germany, who finding 


tbat he came in company with Bucer, and other proteſ- 


tant divines, was much furprited, but more upon ob- 


. ſerving the great change that had taken place in him 
ſince he knew him at Paris. Malvinda* was alſo ex- 
ceedingly uneaſy that the proteſtants had got a Spaniard | 


amongſt them, preſuming they would triumph more in 
him than in any Germans; and therefore tried all ways 


and means to draw him back to the church of Rome; 
-lometimes making large proſfers and promiſes to him, 
at other times threatening him with ſevere puniſhments, 
and mixing both with earneſt intreaties. 


But when he 
found be was unſucceſsful in all his endeavours, he ſent 


for his brother Alphonſus Diazius, one of the pope's 
lawyers, from Rome; who, hearing that his brother 


was turned proteſtant, came with all ipeed into Germa- 
ny, bringing a notorious cut-throat with him, reſolving 
either to draw him back to popery, or to deſtroy bim. 

When Alphonſus came to Ratithon, his brother John 
was gone to Newberg about the printing of Bucer's 


book; to which place Alphonſus followed him; and 
there they maintained many diſputations upon religi- 


ous matters; but Alphonſus, finding his brother John 
ſo ſtedfaſt in the belief of the truths of the goſpel, that 
neither the pope's agent by his promiſes or threats could 
terrify him, nor he, by his perſuaſions or preten- 
ſions of brotherly love, could prevail upon him, to re- 
turn to popery; he feigned to take a molt friendly and 


aſfectionate leave of him, and departed. But, ſoon after, 


he returned with his ruffianly murderer, and, by the 


way, they bought an hatchet of a carpenter. aw honſus 
ſent the rufhan in firſt, diſguiſed, with letters NY 
ther, himſelf following behind: And while 
zius was reading the letters, this bloody murder 


rode away. This cruel act was perpetrated in the year 
1540. Alphonſus, another inhuman Cain, was highly 
applauded by the papiſts for his deed. But God did 
not ſuffer this unnatural cruelty to go unpuniſhed; for, 
not long after, he was ſo exceedingly «tormented with 
horrors and dread of conſcience, that being at Trent, 


Judas, by hanging himſelf. 


might be the more defirable, as the country of his birth 


pel. 


blood. Fr 


read it, 2% unto ſalvation, Happy for his countrymen 


U u 


1 


bro 


his head with the hatchet; and taking horſe they both* | 


when the general council was held there, he died, like 
We thought this account of a Spaniard, though ſhort, 


was ever famous for bigotry and ſuperſtition, and hath 
been remarkably barren in the real profeſſion of the goſ- 
Indeed, it hath not, of late ages, been much diftin- 
guiſhed for men of great liberality or learning, and, at 
this day, partakes lets of cival and religious liberty than 
any other kingdom in Europe: The people there know. 
ſtill leis of that ſpiritual and heavenly liberty, with __ 
which Chriſt makes his people free: And their bloody 

and horrid inquiſition will do what it can to keep them _ 

Ignorant of it. All the ads of faith (as they ſhamefully 
call the executions of this abominable tribunal) are be- 
gun in 1gnorance and infamy, and end in cruelty and 


Spain has, however, produced ſome few learned men 
of the firſt claſs, within the three paſt centuries: But. 
| theſe have, almoſt without exception, been bigots of 
the church of Rome, and employed their talents in ſup- 
porting the papal juriidiction. It is a pleaſure to ſee an 
| example to the contrary; and, therefore; our Readers 
will not think it an impertinent digreſſion to relate, 
that Cyprian de Valera was of this country, became a 
ſincere as well as learned proteſtant, made a voyage to 
England for improvement, and returned with the bible 
tranſlated into Spaniſh; copies of which, with copies of 
a Spanith tranflation of Calvin's inſtitutes, he diſperſed 
among his countrymen.—The word of God is indeed 
i a pearl of great price; but the grace of God alone can 
make it precious to the ſoul, and render thoſe, who 
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if the lame light, which blefled his mind, had illumina- 
| ted theirs, 1 
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the eldeſt brother. This John was the youngeſt of 
Ahoy and much beloved by his parents. He was 
ſent to ſchool at Cheſter ; and when he was about four- 
teen years old, he was removed to Jeſus-college in 


Cambridge, where he was choſen firſt ſcholar, and 


afterwards fellow : In that college he remained near 


| ſixteen years. 


The manner of his converſation was thus: The ſteward 


of the college accuſed him to the maſter, for the non-_ 


a conſiderable ſum of money due for one of 


. 
* 


et down. Hereupon there was a vehement con- 


7 
: 


' Sixt them; and the vexation of mind, that he 
ſhould be accounted a defrauder, ſo troubled Mr Dod, 


that he fell into a fever, and was dangerouſly tick; yet 


all this while he was but in a natural eſtate; for though 


he had ſome good {kill in the theoretic part of divinity, 


yet it was nothing but thoery; and his affliction was 
this, that he ſhould be blamed for that, which he from the 


law and light of nature hated. All his ſorrow, as yet, 
was hut worldly ſorrow, and, as himſelt ſays, He net- 
ther did nor could tell how to pray.” At length the | 1: 
Lord applied to his heart that ſcripture, Rom. vil. 14. 


The law is ſpiritual, but I em carnal and fold under fin; and 


preſently his fins came upon him like armed men, the | 
tide of his thoughts was turned, and he left mubng up- 
on the error of his heart and life. He began ſeriou 


conſider, how he had offended God, betook himſelf to 


great humiliation, and earneſtly beſought the Lord for 
| pardon and peace in Jeſus Chriſt; yet for ſome time he 


could find no comfort; but at length the ſalvation of 
Chriſt was opened to his mind, and his heart was en- 
abled to rejoice in it. %%% 

Soon after this, he deſired his accuſer to come to him, 


and told him, that though he had accounted him to be 
his great vans et now he acknowledged him to be 
his good friend, for that he was a mean to bring him | 


unto God; and afterwards (by God's good 1 Lord to give a great bleſſing to his miniſtry in that 


it came to this man's remembrance, that Mr Dod ha 
paid him the money, was very ſorrowful for the wrong 


which he had done him, and did him all the right he | 
could for the healing of his name. Mr Dod afterwards | 
faid, that he had not a more faithful friend in all the col- 
/ lege, during his. abode there, than this man proved to | { 
him. 5 5 5 


When he was of {ome years ſtanding a maſter of arts, 


he was appointed to oppole in the philolophy-act at the | 


commencement; which he did with great approbation, 
inſomuch it was deſired that he ſhould diſpute again the 
next commencement; but that he declined. When he 


| pam his firſt ſermon in the univerſity, be had be- 


owed much pains about it, binding himſelf to words 
and phraſes; but he found himſelf contined, and reſol- 


ved afterwards never to pen his ſergon verbatim. His 
uſual manner was, to write only the ànalyſis of his text, 
the proofsof ſcripture for the doctrine, with the reaſons | 
and uſes, and ſo leaving the reſt to meditation; in which 


courſe he never found defect. About this time Dr 


Fulke, Dr Chaderton, Dr Whitaker, and ſome others, 


had their frequent meetings to expound the ſcriptures, 
and had chole the epiſtle to the Hebrews; in which 


meetings they were pleated from their reſpect to Mr Dod 
to invite him among them. 


„which Mr Dod had truly paid, but had for- 


. 


DoD 
The LIFE of the Rev. Mr JOUN DOD, an eminent Confeſſor of * Jeſus 
Et Res CR OE. 
IIS juſtly famous and reverend man was born in ; While he continued fellow of Jeſus-college, by the 
Cheſhire, at a town called Shotlidge bordering on | importunity of ſome good people of Ely, he went week- 


Wales, not far from Malpas. His parents had a ſmall | ly and preached amongſt them in that city ; where the 
eſtate, worth a hundred marks a year, which went to | Lord gave a great bleſſing to his miniſtry. His remo- 


val from Cambridge to Hanwell in Oxfordſhire was 
thus occaſioned. Mr Cope (afterwards Sir Anthony 
Cope) a man of eminent note, who was much wrought 
upon by Mr Dod's miniſtry, ſent a letter to Dr Cha- 
derton, to provide him a miniſter for Hanwell, which 
cure was then vacant. Dr Chaderton moved Mr Dod 
to go to the place; and after he had been a while, and 
preached ſeveral ſermons, by the defire and conſent of 
the people, and by the approbation of the neighbour- 
| miniſters who had heard him, he was ſettled as their 
paſtor. While he was at Hanwell, he preached twice 


| every ſabbath, catechiſing alſo in the afternoon, and 
kept a lecture on the Wedneſday conitantly ; and be- 


ſides this, he was one of the five miniſters who held up 
the lecture at Banbury. He gave himſelf much to faſt- 
ing and prayer and ſpiritual conferences, to the great 


| comfort aad benefit of the people, and the converiion . 


of many fouls unto God. He was given to hoſpitality, 
delighting therein, keeping a conſtant table on Sun- 
days, and on the Wedneſdays when he held a lecture; 
upon which days he had not under eight or twelve per- 
ons commonly dining with him, and he ſpent the 
time amongſt them in ſpiritual exhortation and confe- 
rence. VV n 
He was about thirty years old when he came to Han- 


well, and continued there above twenty years, where 
y to | 


he had twelve children by his wife Anne, the daughter 
of doctor Bound, and daughter-in-law to that eminent 
ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, Mr Greenham of Draighton 
near Cambrikge; ſhe was one that truly feared God. 
After her deceaſe (by the perſuaſion of ſome friends} 
he took to wife Mrs Cleiton, who then lived at Strat- 
ford-Bow ; ſhe alſo was a godly woman, and he was 
contracted to her by Mr Egerton of Black-Friars, and 
married by his antient and affectionate friend Dr 
Gouge, rector of that pariſh  _ „ 
But to return back again to Hanwell: It pleaſed the 


place; yet he had much trouble from the envy of ſome 

miniſters that lived about him, who, though they ſel- 

dom preached themſelves, would not ſuffer their people 

to go from them; and hence he was frequently queſ- 

tioned in the biſhop's courts. And beſides this * 
( 


ome of Hanwell were very courteous and kind) there 


| were lome others who were glad tn get from him what 


they could, and to keep from him what they could, 
2 that what he had was too much. Upon a time 
Mr Dod took a journey to Draighton, to hemoan him 
telf to his father-in-law Mr Greenham, on account of 
his croſſes and hard uſage; from whom he received this 


{ anſwer; Son, ſon, when affliction lieth heavy, fin li- 


eth light.” This deſerves the rather to be remembered, 
becauſe Mr Dod uſed often to bleſs God for it, laying, 
that if Mr Greenham had bemoaned him, which he ex- 
pected, he had done him hurt, And he forgot not this 
8 in his old age, but made excellent uſe of it for him- 
elf and others. a 
He was ſuſpended from his miniſtry at Hanwell by 
Dr Bridges, biſhop of Oxford. And (ſuſpecting what 
would follow) the ſabbath before he went to the vilita- 


| 


tion, he gave his hearers a farewel ſermon out of that 
text, I will ſmite the ſhepherd and the ſheep ſhall be ſeattered ; 
the people attending to him with ſad countenances, and 


Weep- 


peen in former times. 
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weeping eyes. Being thus driven from Hanwell, he 


preached at Fenny-Campton in Warwickſhire, where 
he had but ſmall means; but he was defirous to be do- 
ing good. From thence he had a fair call to Cannons- 
Athby in Northamptonſhire, where he lived quietly 
ſeveral years, preached over the whole prophecy of 
Daniel, with ſome other ſcriptures ; having much kind- 
neſs from Sir Eraſmus Dryden (in whom there was a 
rare mixture of piety and learning) and good affection 
from Mr Cope. He was ſilenced from - preaching at 


_ Aſhby, upon a complaint made againſt him by bithop 


Neale, to K. James, who commanded archbiſhop Abbot | 


to lence him. | | 

| Then he ceaſed for ſome time to preach publicly; yet. 
in regard of his heavenly gift in conference, he might 
have been ſaid daily to preach privately ; he was in his 
element, when he was diſcourſing of heavenly things. 
And God in goodneſs ſo ordered it, that, when he 


vas reſtrained from public preaching, he conceived that 
no leis profitable than it had | by ſweating (in 2 
N | | Mr Dod, and, in the preſence of ſeveral people, ſaid 


at that time his life was 
He had much employment in comforting ſuch as were 
wounded in their ſpirits, being ſent for, not only nigh 
at hand, but alſo into remote countries. There was a 


gentlewoman who had a great 3 eſtate, and an 


affectionate huſband, but ſhe was fo ſeverely aſſaulted 
with temptations, that ſhe often attempted to make away 
with herjelf. Mr Dod was ſent for to come to her; and 
the Lord fo bleſſed his counſels, exhortations, and pray- 

ers, that ſhe did not only recover from her anguiſh of 
ſpirit, but was afterwards taken notice of for her ſingu- 
lar piety; and this affliction was not only the means of 
her converſion, but of her huſband's, ſo that both of 
them were a great mercy in the country where they liv- 
ed, promoting religion according to their power, and 


entertaining and cheriſhing godly people. She lived ſe- 


veral years quieted in her heart, and rich in good works; 


and when ſhe lay on her death-bed, Mr Dod was ſent 
for to her again, who ſpake much of the glory that 


| company, by godly ſpeeches, ſeaſoning thoſe which 
would ſhortly be revealed to her. She told him, that | 


| ſhe felt the comforts of God, and that ſhe could as hard- 


ly at that time forbear ſinging, as formerly in child- 


bearing ſhe could forbear crying; and ſhortly after ſhe 
? | | Fi 


There was a gentleman, related to a noble family, ſo 


troits to go barefooted, that the pain of his feet might 
divert his thoughts. Mr Dod was tent for to him, who 
Was made his ſpiritual e to heal him. It would 
be long to inſiſt on all particulars of this nature, the 
Lord having made him a happy inſtrument for the good 
of many. 8 1 


by the care and induſtry of Mr Richard Knightly of 
| Preſton, after the death of K. James, his liberty was pro- 


cured for preaching again publicly, and then he was ſet- 


tled at Fauſly, where he preached twice every Lord's 
day. There he went over the goſpel of St John, the 
epiſtle to the Coloſſians, and other ſcriptures, _ 

He was much given to hoſpitality at Fauſly, as he had 
formerly been at Hanwell; fo that there was ſcarce any 
ſabbath in the year, in which he did not dine both poor 
and rich, commonly three or four poor perſons, beſides 
thoſe that came from other places to hear him. He had 
lo large a heart, that, upon occaſion, he had given to 
ſome three ſhillings, to ſome ten ſhillings, to ſome twen- 
ty ſhillings; and when the poor came to buy butter or 
cCheeſe, he would command his maid to take no money 

of them. At Fauſly he had quietneſs from the courts, 
as alſo at Aſhby; for in neither of thoſe places were 
there any church-wardens. 
He uſed to bear croſſes with much patience and meek- 
neſs, being wont to ſay, that ſanctiſied atllictions were 


ven, and that the earth was but a priſon, and heaven 


| twice on the ſabbath, and was weary, yet to thoſe 


| mucans inter omnes, velut inter ignes luna minores, * ſhinifg 


lay up for yourielves a good foundation againſt the time 


| are blows on the fleſh. Upon a time, when an afflic- 
tion was upon him, which went to his very heart, aud 


be tofled with new winds and waves.” In his greateſt 


for it, ſaying, he liked not ſervants who would have 


| of the greatneis of that ſin; and that he might not bur- 


i | den their memories, he quoted three chapters; every. 
perplexed in his mind, that he had been known in hard | 


among them. 
| | „„ ens | | tion was of it in the night, and his diſcourſe in the day; 
When he had ſpent ſome years in this kind of ſervice, 


venly; when he could not fleep in the night, he 


may be ſaid of him, that, in the country where he lived, 


DAD: ts 5 | 
reat promotions, quoting that of the apoſtle Peter, 1 
et. i. 7. He always expected troubles, and prepared 

himſelf for them; and put this difference between the 

afflictions for which we are provided, and others; that 
the firſt are but blows on the harneſs, but the others 


in the expeCtation of which he wept; yet when he ſaw 
it was the will of God that it ſhould be ſo, he ſaid to one 
whom he loved, © I will g6 and bleſs God, for I believe 
this ſhall be for my good. | 
He gave himſelf much to faſting and prayer; and 
when he faſted, his cuſtom was, to abſtain from the din- 
ner of the day before to the ſupper of the day after. His 
diſeaſes, till he was above threeſcore, were only fevers, 
and theſe for the moſt part high and violent. In the 
ſixty-third year of his age he had a fever, in which there 
was {mall hope of life. Dr Oxenbridge was his phyſi- 
clan, who, waiting for the breathing out of the liſeaſe 

at laſt he had his defire} came to 


unto him, © Now I have hope of your recovery; to 
which Mr Dod anſwered, © You think to comfort me 
by this, but you make my heart ſad; it is as if you 

ſhould tell one, who had been ſore weather-beaten on the 
ſea, and conceiving he was arrived at the haven where 
his ſoul longed to be, that he muſt come back again to 


health and proſperity he would ſpeak how he deſired to 
be diſſolved. Upon a time a gentleman blamed him 


their wages before they had done their work ; but he 
ſeemed to be conſtant in this defire, alledging theſe rea- 
ſons among others, that God had given him a ſettled aſ- 
{urance of heaven and a fight of the excellency of hea- 


the palace, where was perfect holineſs and happineſs, 
He took all occaſions to do good; when he was in 


came to him, that unleſs it were their own fault they 
might be the better for him. Being invited to a great 
featt, where there were many gentlemen, and ſome of 

them began to iwear, he ſtopped them by diſcourſing 


one was the firſt, as the firſt of Zachariah, the firſt of 
Matthew, and the firſt of James; and he opened thoſe 
ſcriptures in ſuch fort, that they were all huſhed, and 
did not again offend in that kind while he was preſent 


The word of God was his great delight, his medita- 


when thoſe that were with him were ſpeaking of earthly 
things, he would find out ſome way to bring in hea- 


would ſay, 5 That the meditation of the word was 
ſweeter to him than fleep:“ When he had preached 


that came to him he would go on afreſh in holy diſ- 
courſes; and the comforts, which he found in his ſoul, 
made him ſometimes forget his body, and ſpeak till 
he was ready to faint; _- | ey gt 
Hrs eminence, was in frequency, aptneſs, freeneſs, 
and largeneſs of godly diſcourſe ; in which reſpect it 


none were known who were equal to him. He was 


among the reſt, like the moon among inferior lights. 
He was very mercitul himſelf; and to move parents, 

that were rich, to mercy, he would ſay thus, You are 

caring and contriving to lay up for your children, but 


to come, being rich 1 good works; you will lay up 
. trea- 


treafure in the earth, which is an unſ* 


- Others. | 
cellent piety and learning, was a faithful friend of Mr 


to comfort tronbled ſpirits. 


„ DoD 


though A penut of ſubſcription and ceremonies they 
were not of his judgment; and as he ſowed, ſo he reap- 
ed: He was full of love himſelf,” and greatly beloved of 

Dr Preſton, whom good men loved for his ex- 


Dod's, often entertained- him at his chamber, and eſ- 


teemed him much for his fpirituality in conference and 


converſation, and for his i to open ſcripture, and 
V 


ſumption was upon him, which put an end to his life, 


he came to Mr Richard Knightly's at Prefton in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, which was but amile from Faully, where 


Mr Dod was miniſter, and deſired him to ſpeak to him 


of death and heaven, and heard him with patience and- 
thankfulneſs. Mr Dod prayed by him when he lay dy- 


* 


ing, and preached his funeral ſermon. 


Alſo Mr Throgmorton, a pious and painful preacher 


of the word, a good man, dying the fame year of a con- 


ſumption, came to Aſhby, not far from Faufly, to 


Aa— 


hen the doctor's con- 
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feignedly ſought it. Speaking of David's penning the 
- tifty-firſt Pſalm, after his murder and adultery, he put 


Was opprefled with melancholy; and a little before he 
gave up his-ſoul to Chriſt, he aſked Mr Dod, © What 


will ye ſay of him that is going out of the world, and 


can find no comfort?“ To whom he anſwered, * What 
will you ſay of our ſaviour Chriſt, who when he was 


going out of the world found no comfort, but cried out, 


My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken mnie?“ This ſpeech 


_ refreſhed Mr Throgmorton, and within a little ſpace of 


* 


time aſter this, he went to his heavenly inheritance. 


Mr Dod, as he was of a weaned diſpoſition from the | 


world himſelf, fo he laboured to wean others. He put 
this difference between rich Chriſtians and poor, that 
for poor Chriſtians their father kept the purle, but the 
rich Chriſtians kept the purſe in their own hands. But 
it might oftener fall out, and did; and therefore the 


10 T Force was better in the father's hand than in the chil- 


dren's. He uſed to compare wicked men to waves of 


the ſea; thoſe, who were of great eſtate, were great | 
Waves; thoſe, who were ofſmall eſtate, were ſmall waves; 


but all were. reſtleſs as waxe s. 
Io a friend of his, that was raiſed from a mean eſtate 
to worldly greatneſs, he ſent word, that this. was but 


as if he ſhould go out of a boat into a barge or ſhip; 


but there ought to be a ſerious and godly remembrance 


that, while we are in this world, we are upon the fea. 
He oſten repeated this, that nothing could hurt us but | 
our own fins; and they ſhould not hurt us, if we truly | 


repented of them: And nothing could do us good but 
God's favour: and that we ſhould be ſure of, if we un- 


this gloſs upon it, © That hearty and true penitents 
ſhall have cauſe to praiſe the Lord for his pardoning 
mercy.” 1 5 5 3 
He ſaid, Afflictions were God's potions, which 
we might ſweeten by faith and faithful prayer; but we 
for the moſt part made them bitter, putting into God's 
cup the ill ingredients of our own impatience and un- 
belief.” He gave this reaſon why many of God's 
people lived uncomfortably, for“ They thut their ear 


againſt what God ſaid, where they ſhould open it; and 


they opened their ear to what their carnal reafon, and 


F 
* 
. 
8 
, - 


ſatan, and the world ſaid, where they ſhould ſhut it; but 


(ſaid he) the pſalmiſt was wiſer, Pſalm Ixxxv. 8. He 
would hear none of them all; I will hear what the Lord 


God will ſpeak.” 


Vis preaching was ſearching; and when ſome ſuppo- 
' ſed that he had informers and ſpies, becauſe he came ſo 


cloſe to them, he anſwered, © That the word of God 


was ſearching, and that if he was ſhut up in a dark 
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| 1 | < lace; lay up 
treaſures in heaven, that is the ſure and ſafe place.“ 
Hie loved and honoured thoſe that feared God, 


Fault, where none could come at him 


have the help of Mr Dod's comforts and counſels. He | 


DOD . 
| | | „yet allow him 
but a Bible and a candle, he ſhould preach as he did.” 
He had an excellent gift in ſimilitudes, which. lowed 
freely and frequently from him; as all thoſe knew, who 
either heard him preach publicly or diſcourſe privately. 
He called death the friend of grace, though it were the 
enemy of nature; and whereas the word, and ſacra— 
ments, and prayer do but weaken 1in, death kills it. 
Speaking of prayer, he ſaid, A man was neyer in a 
hard condition, unleſs he had a hard heart, and could. 
not pray.“ | 15 . 
Having preached out of that text,, O woman, great is 
thy fatth, be it unto thee even as thou wilt ; he invited ſome 
women to dinner, and told them it was a common ſay- 


ing, Let a women have her will, and then ſhe would 


be quiet. Now the way for a woman to have her will, 
is to have a ſtrong faith, and to pray as that woman in 
the goſpel did. „%%% ᷑–F’ Hr! 

U pon a time when he had preached long, and it was 
later than uſual before he went to dinner, he ſaid, © You 


ſhall have ſome gentlemen follow hounds from ſeven in 


the morning till four or five in the afternoon, becauſe 
they love the cry of dogs, which to me is unpleaſant. 
hearing; ſo if we love the word, we ſhould be content 
though the miniſter ſtood above his hour:“ And he ad- 
ded, *© Methinks it is much better to hear a miniſter 
preach, than a Kennel of hounds to bark.” Speaking of 
recreation, he ſaid, © He marvelled what the vocation of 
many was, who were ſo eagar for recreation; and if we 
ſhould come into a houſe, and ſee many. phyfic-hoxes 
and glaſſes, we ſhould conclude ſomebody is fick ; ſo 

when we ſee hounds, and hawks, and cards, and dice, 


we may fear that there 1s ſome fick ſoul in that family.” 
Ne told ſome friends, That if he were to paſs ſen- 


tence who was a rich man, he would not look into his 
purſe or cheſt, how much gold he had laid up, but look 
into his heart for what promiſes were treaſured up there; 
for we count him rich that is rich in bonds; but they 


have the beſt bonds that lay hold on the promiſes of 


| 


'the bleſſing betimes 


Een | 


Speaking to a miniſter, who was to go to a place where 


there was but ſmall means, he told him, © That his care 
was to preach and do God ſervice, and then God would 


provide for him.“ When he preached at Fauſly, and 
was much reſorted to, as it was with him in other places; 
he told a godly man of 
country knew as much by him, as he knew by himſelf, 
they would not have him in ſo much admiration.” “ 
Speaking about going to law, his opinion was, that 

„It was better to buy love than law; for one might 


nave a great deal of love for a little, whereas he could 
| have but a little law for a great deal.” 


it a litt! He would fre- 
quently ſay, That was well which ended everlaſtingly 
well, and that was ill which ended everlaſtingly ill ; 
1 that a man was never undone till he Was in 
ell. 5 | 
This was a ſpeech which he often uſed ; that “ Tf it 
were lawful to envy any, he would envy thoſe that 


turned to, God in youth, whereby they elcaped much 


fin and ſorrow, and were like unto J 


97 
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acob that gained 
This was a remarkable paſſage of providence, that up- 
on a time, when it was late at night, it came into his 
mind that he mull fee a friend of his about two miles 
off. He had buſineſs, and would have put it off, but 


his thoughts were reſtlels; whereupon he went; and 


when he came to the place all the family were 'in bed, 
but only his friend, who was eſteemed truly godly, but 
at that time was overwhelmed with temptations; the 


occaſion whereof was, ſome cruelty offered to his chil- 


dren. Mr Dod knew nothing, either of the temptation 
or occaſion of it; but knocking at the door, his friend 
opened the door to him, to whom he ſaid, © I am come 


10 


his accquaintance, That if the 


DOD 


«you know not why you came; but God knew why 
he ſent you” and then pulled out a halter with which 


he had intended ſelf-murder at that time, which by | 


God's goodneſs was thus prevented. 


wv 


Speaking of loſing for Chriſt, he teſtified from his: 


own experience, that for the loſs of one carnal brother 
he had two hundred ſpiritual brethren. Before he was 


married, he could not maintain himſelf, and therefore 


thought how he ſhould maintain a wite and children, 
his income not being great; but looking out of his 
ſtudy window, he ſaw a hen and chickens ſcratching for 
their living, and he confidered thus with himſelf, the 
hen did but live before, and had nothing to ſpare, and 
now the had as much with that great family. 


When he ſaw a chriſtian look fad, he would uſe that 
ſpeech which Jonadab did to Amnon, “Art not thou a 
Fing's ſen?” He would ſay to thoſe that complained of 
lofles and croffes, what Eliphaz did to Job, “ Do the 


conſolations of God ſeem ſmall to you? God hath taken a- 
way your children, your goods, but he hath not taken 


away himſelf, nor Chriſt, nor his ſpirit, nor heaven, 


nor eternal life.” He uled to inſtruct chriſtians how 


they ſhould never have a great affliction, nor long, and 
that was by looking upon things which were not feen, 


which are cternal, 2. Cor. iv. 17. 18. What can be 
great to him that counts the world nothing? and what 
can be long to him that thinks his life but a ſpan long; 


rs order to perſuade chriſtians not to return railing for 
| 


/ railing, he would ſay, that © if a dog bark at a lheep, 


\ a ſheep will not bark at a dog. 


him in the morning, he would ay ; : 
with God to bleſs him for your fleep this night? He 
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In the great civil war, at the firſt beginning of it, 
when many people came to him, being affrighted at the 
outrages which were committed; he encouraged them, 
uſing this ſpeech, © That if a houſe were full of rods, 


what need the child fear, when none of them could 
move without their father's hand. and the Lord was a 


loving father; Rate and life and 'all were in his diſ- 
poſing.” When afterwards {ome ſoldiers came to his 
houſe and threatened to knock him on the head, he an- 
{wered with confidence, that“ If they did, they ſhould 


ſend him to heaven, where he longed to be, but they 
could do nothing except God gave leave. broke 
open his cheſts and cupboards, and plundered him of 


his goods; but he ſaid to a friend of his, © That he 
would not do them that honour to ſay they had taken 
aught from him, but it was the Lord, alled ring that of 
Job, who, when he was ſpoiled by the Chaldeans and 
Sabeans, did not ſo much as name the inſtruments, but 


The Lord hath Liven, and the Lord hath taken away, blefſed 


be the name of the Lord, FE „„ 1 

At length they came to him, when through weaknels 
he was unable not only to ſtir out of his chamber, but 
alſo out of his bed; they cut the curtains off his bed and 
pulled away the pillowbeers from un der his head, oikin 8 
him, Whether he could ſpeak Latin? In all which 
loffes, which were great, he never uttered one word of 
impatience. In his fickneſs when extreme pain was upon 


him, as ſoon as the fit was over, he would lay to his | 
mad ſervant that attended him, © O think well of God 


for it, for it is moſt-juſtly and wiſely done, whatſoever 
he ſendeth or doeth.” When his fervants came to vifit 
Have you been 


might have made your bed your grave. 3 
He would often ſay in his ſickneſs,“ J am not afraid 
to look death in the face; I can ſay, death, where is thy 


ſting? Death cannot hurt me.” He ſpake how death 


was a {weet ſleep to a chriſtian; adding, that if parents | 


ſhould tell little children, who had played all the day, 


that they mult go to bed, they would be ready to cry: 
But a labouring man is glad when night comes, that he 
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to you, I know not why myſelf, but I was reſtleſs in my 
ſnirit until I had done it:“ 'Towhom his friend anſwered, 


from his lab: 


| As for the ſcriptures, God had fo enlightened 


They broke 
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might go to reſt: So wicked men, death is unweſcome 


unto them; but a child of God, who hath laboured and 


luffered, is glad when death cometh, that he may reſt 


When he Hag been long ſpeaking to thoſe who came 
to him, and uſed to aſk him queſtions, and had been 
perſuaded to ſpare himſelf; he would ſay, Hear but 
this one thing more, it may be I ſhall never ſpeak to 
you again, but if it ſhould be ſo, Bleed is the ſervant 


whom his Lord when he cometh ſhall find ſo doing. Hearken 


to a few words more. God hath heard all the words 


* 


we have ſpoken, and conſidered with what hearts and 


affections we have ſpoken them. 


He uſed to compare rebukes uttered in paſſion to 
ſcalding potions, which the patient could not take down; 
and his opinion was, that if we would do good unto o- 
thers, weſhould labour for meekneſs of wiſdom, whereby 


we {hall be enabled to uſe loft words and tard argu- 


He allowed to huſbands and wives only one conten- 


tion; which was this, who ſhould love one another beſt ; 


and adviſed them, that when either of them were in a 


paſuon, they ſhould not anſwer paſſions with paſſions, 
but with compaflions. 5 


He was very plain and familiar both in preaching and 
yet very ſpiritual, and performed all with 


conference, 
much gravity. 


W 


Ihechiefthings he ſought God for, in his frequentſeerek 


taſtings and prayers (as himſelf jaid), were the know= 


ledge of the ſeriptures, and wblefling upon his miniſtry, 


in both which God anſwered him abundantly. 


that he was able to give account of the drift and ſcope 
of the ſpirit of God in the greateſt part of them, with 


great clearneſs, and to open them in ſuch ſort and man- 
ner as proved very effectual for the bringing of ſerip- 
ture-light into f1mple men's underſtandings, who were 


not able to reach the obſcure and ſcholaſtic interpreta- 


tions of many. His manner was, to compare ſcripture 
with ſcripture, ſeldom naming the dillenters, arid but 
{paringly different readings, but making out the truth 


poſitivcly or by neceffary conſequence, „ 
In preaching, he uſually took ſome portion of ſerip- 


ture in order before him, opening a verle or two or more 
at a time, hrit clearing the drift and connection, then 


giving the ſenſe and interpretation briefly, but very 
plainly, not leaving the text till he had made it plain 


to the meaneft capacity; then railing thoſe doctrines 
that were moſt agreeable to the mind and meaning of 


the ſpirit of God in that text, clearing and exempli- 
tying his points excellently out of the word, opening 


his proots, but not multiplying particulars, which op- 
preſs the memory, nor dwelling ſo long as to make all 


truth rur. through a few texts. He ſpake moſt largely 


end very home in application, mightily convincing and 
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diving into men's hearts and conſciences, and leaving 


them little or nothing to Object againſt it. 
le took great care to {peak to the meaneſt capacity, 


= 


and to feed the lambs, ſaying, © He muſt ftoop to the 


lowelt capacity; and it he could reach them, others 
might help theinfelves.” He could not endure that 
miniters thould uſe hard and unuſual Engliſh ; he faid, 


that “ moſt miniſters in England uſually fhoot over the 
heads of their hearers.” | | 


him, 


He did not ſtrive to ſpeak all that might be ſaid to a 


point, nor to ſhew varicty, or pleaſe curiolity, but to 
ſpeak to the heart; he would ſay that there were many 
tricks and devices that ſome men uſed in preaching, but 
they ſeldom did good; the pure goſpel, and that preach- 


ing wich the world counts fooliſhneſs, was that which 


works moſt kindly, 
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He was very evangelical, ſtriving firſt to make men 
ſee their loſt condition clearly, and to be convinced of © 


1 


DOD 


it, ſayin e genſe of miſery was a good ſtep to the 


remedy; and then largely and excellently opening the 


promiſes, and the grace of God in Chriſt according to 


the goſpel, looking at that as the moſt effectual preach- 
ing. © Some (ſays he) labour ſtill to keep men under 


terrors, and load them with threatenings, &'*. leſt they 


ſhould not be humbled enough; but the goſpel works 
true humiliation, not the law; it ariſes from ſenſe of 


fin and miſery joined with hope of mercy. The damn- 


ed have terror and ſenſe of miſery enough, but that doth 


not humble them.” 


He deſired to ſpeak diſtinctly, nöt giving the chil- 


dren's bread to dogs, but to diſcover e and 


ſincerity by lively characters and ſigns; but yet with 
tenderneſs to babes in Chriſt, ſtriving to diſcover a babe 
from an hypocrite. He was excellent for practical 


divinity, for living by faith as to ſpirituals and tempo- 


rals, and for ſelf-denial; he was alto very conſolatory, 
rendering religion the moſt ſweet and comfortable lite, 


notwithſtanding ſufferings. He uſed to preis much 
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out 


after the ſeeking of ſp iritual illumination, in hearing and 


reading, c. and divine aſſiſtance in religious duties 
not contenting ourſelves with the uſe of parts and ac- 
compliſhments, or grace received, but to look higher, 
ſaying, © David that could preach excellently, and had 
. and Gad the prophets alſo to preach, yet cries 


muſt have light within, viz. ſight, elſe he could not 


fee the wonders of the law, though he had the law.“ © | 
He uſed to preſs much to meekneſs, and a ſweet diſ- 


. poſition to affability, charity, and chearfulneſs; not to 


e rigid, ſour, tart, nor ſad, leſt the world ſhould think 


that we ſerved an hard maſter, 


almoſt all day long on the Lord's-day, he ſaid © It was 
no great matter to pay money when one had it; all the 


labour was to get it.“ He opened a chapter, and pray- | 
ed in his family, afterwards preached twice in public, 


and in the interim diſcouried all dinner-time, but eat 


very little; be brought in many with him to dinner, be- 


ſides his four or ſix conſtant widows. If his wife began 
to doubt of her proviſion at ſight of ſo many, he would 


ſay, © Better want meat than good company; there is 
ſomething in the houſe, though cold; this is not a day 


- to feaſt the bodies but ſouls.” At firſt fitting down, he 


would bid them help themſelves and one another, and 


ſee that none want; © Let me (ſaid he) bid you but once, | 


for I would not ſpeak a vain word to day.“ After both 


ſermons the houſe would be filled, and he being fat in 


- his chair, uſed to ſay, © If any have a good queſtion or 


a hard place of ſcripture to open, let them ſay on;” and, 
when he was faint, he would call for a ſmall glaſs of wine 
and bear mixt, and then would go to it again till night. 
He was excellent in preaching occaſionally upon the 
works of creation, as he walked or rode, 


His miniſtry was ſo ſpiritual, and yet ſo plain, that 
poor ſimple people, who never knew what religion 
meant, when they had gone to hear him, could not 


chuſe but talk of his ſermon; it mightily affected poor 


creatures to hear the myſteries of God (by his excellent 
{kill that way) brought down to their own language and 


a,, : 
P He was ſo holy and ſpiritual both in life and doctrine, 
that he ſilenced even diſperate and deviliſh oppoſers of 


religion; it was a diſcredit for any to ſpeak evil of him, | 


- becauſe it muſt needs expreſs much malice, and all men 
moſt generally (in his latter time at leaſt) honoured 


him. g 3 
He was very ſucceſsful in making peace, though be- 


tween deſperate and almoſt implacable adverſaries, and 


or teaching; thereby ſhewing, that all teaching 
would not do, unleſs God teacheth alſo, And David | 
_ cries, open mine eyes; he had the light without, but he 
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ſome of them wicked ; mightily convincing them with 
 goſpel-arguments, to the overcoming and quieting of 
their ſpirits. „ 

He would anſwer any queſtions propounded, that 
were but fit for a divine to ſpeak to; yet ſhewing his 
approbation or diſlike of the queſtion according to the 
worth and ſpirituality, or curioſity and lightnels of it. 

When mean inferior people came to ſpeak with him, 
if he was walking in the church, where he uſed moſt 
to ſtudy, that he might have room to walk in (being 
troubled with the ſtone) or elſewhere ; if he thought 
them baſhful, he would meet them, and ſay, Would 
you ſpeak with me?“ and when he found them unable 


it, taking care to find the fore; but would anſwer and 
| deal ſo compaſſionately and tenderly, as not to dif- 
courage the pooreſt ſoul from coming again to him. 
If any queſtioned him about ceremonies, concerning 
which there were many diſputes at that time, he was 
very wary in dealing, nn ſhy in ſpeaking his judg- 
ment) but careful of adviſing them according to their 
| ſtrength; he would bid them take heed of being led 
merely by the imitation of any body, or other men's 
arguments, but look to their {cripture light, and ſee 
what arguments they had to bear them out; and whether 
they could ſuffer alone in that caſe it they ſhould ſur- 
vive their patterns; he would not have them make a 
buſineſs about leſs things, and they fall off from what 
they began to profeſs. = CO TO 
| Being to adviſe a young man in his choice of a yoke- 
fellow, he bad him look principally after -godlineſs : 


Men talk of a portion, grace is the beſt portion: 
The wiſe woman buildeth up the houſe, viz. the godly, c. 
not the rich. Some ute to ſay, there is a portion and 


| :I, | civility, and we will hope for grace; but, ſaith he, 
Being above eighty years old, his pains were very | 


great, yet not over painful to him; though he preached 


rather make ſure of grace, and hope for riches : There 
is far greater reaſon for it; for godlineſs hath the pro- 
| miſes, riches have none; a fon or daughter of God 
thall be provided 88 
He would ſay, he that could anſwer two queſtions 
| well might have comfort in any place or condition ; 
viz. © Who am I? and what do I here? Am a child 
of God? and, Am I in my calling or way? He hath 
given his angels charge to keep thee in all thy ways, And 
that the knowledge of two things would make one wil- 
ling to ſuffer or die, viz. What heaven is? And that 
is mine.” Ay (ſaid one) if a man were ſure? To whom 
he anſwered, © Truly, aſſurance is to be- had; and 
what have we been doing all this while?“ 
He uſed to ſay, © They that hope to go to heaven 
(as moſt do) and had not good evidence for it, were 
like a man, that, paſſing by a great houſe and eſtate, 
| would ſay, This is mine; but being bid to ſhew his 
| title, would ſay, Somebody muſt have it, and why not 
I ?—Such is moſt men's title for heaven.” 1 
| During the time of his laſt ſickneſs, it pleaſed the 
Lord to try him by grievous pains, moſt bitter and 
{ ſharp, of the ſtranguary : But, when he had any in- 
termiſſion, he was breathing out ſuch ſpeeches as tends 
| ed to the praiſe of God, and to the edification of thoſe 
that attended him. He ſlept little all the night or day 
before his death, in which time he employed his attend- 
ants who were about him to read the ſcriptures, which 
he expounded to them; and when his ſtrength was ſpent 
| with ſpeaking, he retired himſelf to prayer and medita- 
tion. When he felt his pains returning, he would in- 
treat thoſe that were about him to pray to God for him 
either to give him deliverance or patience. His temp- 
tations a little before his death, and his wreſtlings with 
ſatan, were great; and ſo were his victories. He ſpake 
to one that watched with him all night, about two 
o'clock in the morning, tha: he had been wreſtling with 
ſatan all that night; who accuſed him that he neither 


. preached, 


to ſtate their queſtion, he would help them out with _ 
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preached, nor prayed, nor performed any duty as he. 
{hould have done, for manner or for end: but he ſaid, 
« [have an{wered him from the examples of the prodi- 
gal and the publican.” $ 


His faith and patience were increaſed and perfected 
by his ſufferings. * He longed and thirſted to be with 
Chriſt,” which words he often uttered ; and often ſaid, 
« ] am not afraid to look death in the face: I can ſay, 
death where is thy ing? death cannot hurt me.” One 
of his laſt ſpeeches was this ; with his eyes and hands 
| lifted up to heaven, he ſighed and ſaid, I defire to be 
diſſolved and to be with Chriſt.“ His pains left him not 
an hour before his death; his ſpeech alſo then leaving 
him, he quietly and patiently ended his life, at Fauſly 
in Northamptonſhire, being ninety-ſix years old; and in 
the year of our Lord, 1649. Ve 
His SAYINGS are well known, and as well deſerve 
remembrance. We cannot learn, that he publiſhed any 
thing himſelf. © Ten ſermons on the Lord's Supper” 
were publiſhed after his death © | 


The pious reader may not 


given us by Dr Fuller in his church hiftory, © 
At a diſputation at one commencement, Mr John 
Dod was fo facetioufly fold (wild, yet ſweet fruits 
which the ſtock brought forth before graited with grace) 
that Oxford men, there preſent, courted him home 
with them, and would have planted him in their uni- 
verſity, fave that he declined it.“ 5 . 
y He was a paſſive non-conformiſt, 
one the worſe for difference in judgment about ceremo- 
- nies, but all the better for their unity of affections in 


grace and goodnels. He was a good decalogiſt, and 


is conceived to his dying day (how roughly ſoever 
uſed by the oppoſite party) to ſtick to his own judg- 
Of Obedience to lawtul Authority.” 1 

At Hanwel, ſome riotous gentlemen caſually coming 
into the table of Sir Anthony Cope, were half ſtarved 
in the midſt of a feaſt, becauſe refraining from ſwear- 
ing (meat and drink to them) in the preſence of Mr 

Dod. Of theſe, one after dinner ingenuoufly profeſſed, 


forbear oaths ſo long a time. 
fame of whoſe zeal turned all accidents into fuel, fell 
into a pertinent and ſeaſonable diſcourſe, of what 
power men have, more than they know of themſelves, 
to reiran from {in ; and how aQtive God's reſtraining 
grace would be in us to briale us from wickedneſs, were 
we not wanting to ourlelves . EE 
Mr Dod being at Holdenby, and invited by an 
henourable perſon to tee that ſtately houſe, built by 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton {the maſter-piece of Englith 
architecture in that age) he defired to be excuſed, and 


The LIFE of 


IMIIS eminent Divine was the fon of Daniel Dod- 
I dridge, an oilman in London, where he was born 
June the 26th, 1702. He was the twentieth and laſt 


ed very young. 
ledge of religion by his pious parents, but was firſt ini- 
_ tiated in the elements of the learned languages under one 
Mr Stott, a miniſter, who taught a private ſchool in 
London. In the year 1712, he was removed to Sing 
ſton upon Thames. About the time of his father's death, 
which happened in the year 1715, he was removed to 


be diſpleaſed with the fol- 


lowing anecdotes of this excellent man, as they are | 


not loving any 


| ing of Latin. 


ment to what he had written on the fifth commandment, | 


that he thought it had been impoſſible for himſelf to 
ereat Mr Dod, the 
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| to ſit ſtill looking on a flower, which he had in his 
hand. In this flower (ſaid he) I can ſee more of God, 


than in all the beautiful buildings in the world. And 
at this day, as his flower is long fince withered, that 
magnificent pile (that fair flower of art) is altogether 
blaſted and deſtroyed ; 
It is reported that he was but roughly uſed by the 
cavaliers, who (they ſay) plundered him of his linen 
and houſhold ſtuff, though as ſome tell me, if ſo diſpoſ- 
ed, he might have redeemed all for a very {mall matter. 
However the good man ſtill remembered his old maxim; 
« SanCtified afflictions are good promotions.“ And 4 
have been credibly informed, that When the ſoldiers 
brought down his ſheets out of the chamber into the 


room where Mr Dod fat by the fire ſide, he, in their 


abſence to ſearch after more, took one pair, and clapt 


them under his cuſhion whereon he ſat, much 3 


himſelf after their departure, that he had (as he ſaid) 


o much of his own to himſelf,” _ 
© Being ftricken in years, he uſed to 


plundered the plunderers, and by a lawful felony ſaved 


ride, as when a young man: But, alas, he quick 


found an alteration, and fo do I, who muſt ſtoop to- 
age, which hath clipt my hair, and taken my ſtrength 
| © He was an excellent ſcholar, and was as cauſeleſsly 
| accuſed, as another John (I mean Mr John Fox) for lack- _ 
He was alſo an excellent hebrician, and 


with his ſociety and directions, in one vacation, taught 


that tongue unto Mr John Gregory, that rare linguiſt, 
chaplain of Chriſt-church, who ſurvived him but one 


year: And now they both together praiſe God in that 


language which glorihed ſaints and angels uſe in hea- 


Mr W. Lee gives this teſtimony of Mr Dod. He 
| lived in the ſeveral reigns of three princes, under mo- 

narchy, to which he was a-friend: And we may well 
believe, that ſome part of thoſe bleſſings we enjoyed in 


thoſe flouriſhing times, was procured by exemplary 


plety and fervent preaching ; which laſt had mighty 


force in ſubduing the lips of men, the great enemies 
of the public peace, and diſturbers of ſociety. 


contentedneſs, he taught men to confine their deſires 


within the limits of what is neceſſary, and, by his 


heavenly mind, ſearch for thoſe pleaſures which come 
from above. That he was a friend to the peace of the 
church, the reſtimony of archbiſho 
out of doubt; whom I have heard ſay, Whatſoever 


| lome affirm of Mr Dod's ſtrictneſs, and ſcrupling ſome 


ceremonies, I deſire, when I die, that my ſoul may reſt 


where his doth.” 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D. D. a learned and pious Divine, 
and an eminent Confeſſor of Jeſus Chriſt, 
child of his parents: The reſt, except one daughter, di- | 
He was brought up in the early know- 


a private ſchool at St Albans, under the care of a wor- 
thy and learned maſter, Mr N. 
happily commenced an acquaintance with Dr Samuel 


Clark, miniſter of the diſſenting congregation there, who | 
became not only the inſtructor of his youth in the prin- 


ciples of religion, but his guardian, when a helpleſs 
orphan, and a generous and faithful friend in all his ad- 


vahcing years; for, by his own and his friends, contri- 


bution, he furniſhed him with means to purſue his ſtu- 
dies. 


circumſtances, character, and ſtrong inclination to learn- 


ing, 


compare himſelf 
to Sampſon when his hair was cut off. I riſe (faith 
he) in a morning as Sampſon did, and think I will go 
out as at other times, go forth, watch, work, ag, - 
* 


By his 


Uſher will put 


athaniel Wood. Here he 


The ducheſs of Bedford, being informed of his 
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noble family, made him an offer, that, if he choſe to be 
educafed for the miniſtry of the church of England, and 


would go to either of its univerſities, ſhe would ſupport 


the expence of his education; and, if ſhe ſhould live 
till he had oe would provide for him in the 
church. 1 poſal he received with the warmeſt 
gratitude, but in the moſt reſpectful manner declined it; 


as he could not then ſatisfy his conſcience to comply 


with the terms of miniſterial conformity. Yet he con- 
tinued for ſome time in great diſtreſs from an apprehen- 


fon, that he ſhould not be able to proſecute his ſtudies 


for the miniſtry: And Dr Edmund Calamy, whom he 


conſulted, increaſed his affliction, by adviſing him to 
turn his thoughts to ſame other profeſſion. According- 
ly, he actually was engaging himſelf in the ſtudy of the 
law; when his friend, Dr Clark, hearing of his difficul- 
ties, generoully offered to remove them. 


In October 1719, he was placed under the tuition of 


the reverend Vir John Jennings, who kept an academy 


at Kibworth in Leiceſterſhire, agentleman of great learn- 


ing and piety: and, during the courſe of hisſtudies at this 
place, he was noted for his diligent application to his 


roper buſineſs, ſerious fpirit, and extraordinary care to 


improve his talents. He was firſt ſettled as a miniſter at 
*Kibworth, where he preached to a {mall congregation 
in an obſcure village, and where he had much time to 
apply himſelf to ſtudy, which he did with indefatigable 
induſtry. On Mr Jennings's death, he ſucceeded to the 
care of his academy, and ſoon after was called to the care 
of a large diſſenting congregation, whither he carried 
his academy; and the number of his pupils increaſed. 
Here and at Market Harborough juſt by, and laſtly at 
Northampton, he ſpent his life, in his cloſet, in his a- 
cademy, and in his congregation. He died at Litbon, | 
where he went for the recovery of his health on the 


26th of October 1751, in the fiftieth year of his age: 


And his remains were interred in the burying ground be- 
longing to the Britiſh factory there. A handſome mo- 
nument was erected to his memory in his meeting place 


at Northampton, at the expence of the congregation. 


As to his perſon, he was rather above the middle itature, 


extremely thin and ſlender: He had a very remarkable 


ſprightlineſs and vivacity in his countenance and man- 


ner, which commanded attention both in private and 


in the pulpit. He left one fon and three daughters be- 
Hind him, as well as an excelient and affectionate wife 
their mother, who accompanied him to Liſbon, It was 
very much to the honour of a miniſter of the eſtabliſhed 
church, that the Doctor was enabled to make this voyage 


in point of expence: And it would be very much to the 


comfort as well as credit both of churchmen and diſſen- 


ters, if they entertained the ſame catholic regard which 
the Doctor had to good men of all perſuaſions. 
Mr Job Orton, who had drawn up an excellent ac- 


count of his lite at large, relates many very edifying paſ- 
ſages concerning the doctor's ſtudies, engagemeſts, and 


conduct, which cannot fail of giving ſatisfaction to every 
pious reader. Speaking of him, in his miniſterial office, 


Mr Orton fays, © That, the vital truths of the goſpel, 


and its duties, as enforced by them, were his favourite 
topics. He conſidered himielf as a miniſter of the goſ- 
pel, and therefore could not ſatisfy himſelf without 
reaching Crit and him crucified, He never puzzled his 


 hearers with dry criticiſms and abſtruſe diſquilitions; 
nor contented himſelf with moral eſſays and philoſophi- 


cal harangues, with which the bulk of his auditory 
would have been unaffected and unedited. He thought 
it cruelty to God's children to give them ſtones, when 


they came for bread. © It is my deſire, faith he, not to 


entertain an auditory with pretty lively things, which is 
comparatively eaſy, but to come cloſe to their conſcien- 
ces, to awaken them to a real ſenſe of their ſpiritual con- 
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ng, by his uncle Philip Doddridge, then ſteward to that 


8 2 
cerns, to bring them to God, and keep them continually 
ncar to him; which, to me at leaſt, is an exceeding hard 

thing.“ He ſeldom meddled with controverſial points 
in the pulpit; never with thoſe, with which he might 
reaſonably ſuppoſe his congregation was unacquainted; 
nor ſet himſelf to confute errors, with which they 
were in no danger of being infected. When his ſub- 
ject naturally led him to mention ſome writers, from 
whom he differed, he ſpoke of them and their works 
with candour and tenderneſs; appealing conſtantly to 
the ſcriptures, as the ſtandard, by which all doarmes 
are to be tried. He ſhewed his hearers of how little 
importance molt of the differences between Proteſtants 


widen them. He always ipoke with abhorrence of paſ- 
lonately inveighing againit our brethren in the pulpit, 
and making chriſtian ordinancesthevehicle of malignant 


and pernicious to men; poiſoning inſtead of feeding the 
, en 

Viewing his conduct as a tutor, we are told, that 
one of the firſt things he expected of his pupils, was to 


| learn Rich's ſhort-hand, which he wrote himſelf, and 
in which his lectures were written; that they might 


tranſcribe them, made extracts from the books they 


read and conſulted, with eaſe and ſpeed, and fave them- 
| telves many hours in their future compoſitions. Care 
was taken in the firſt year of their courſe that they 
ſhould retain and improve that knowledge of Greek 

and Latin which they had acquired at ſchool, and gain 


ſuch knowledge of Hebrew, if they had not learnt it 


before, that they might be able to read the Old Teſta- 
ment; a care very important and neceſſary to this end. 


Beſides the courie of lectures in a morning, clafſical 


them at other times. Thoſe of them, who chole it, 
were allo taught French. Syſtems of logic, rhetoric, 


year of their courſe, and they were referred to particu- 
lar paſſages in other authors upon theſe ſubjects, which 
illuſtrated the points on which the lectures had turned. 
To thele were added lectures on the principles of geo- 


they were introduced to the knowledge of trigonometry, 
conic ſections, and celeſtial mechanics. A ſyſtem of 
natural and experimental philoſophy, comprehending 
mechanics, ſtatics, hydroſtatics, pneumatics, and at- 


authors on theſe ſubjects. This ſyſtem was illuſtrated 


of which was the gift of ſome of his friends, and the re- 
mainder purchaſed by a ſmall contribution from each of 
the ſtudents, at his entrance on that branch of ſcience. 
Some other articles were touched upon, eſpecially hi- 


courſe, in order to enlarge their underſtandings, and 
give them venerable 1deas of the works and providence 


en them, as it tended to promote their veneration and 


wonders of providential influence alio are ſo apparent 
in its ſupport, nouriſhment and motion; and all con- 


tion, and to ſubſerve their honourable appearance in the 
miniſtry. | | | 

A large ſyſtem of Jewith antiquities, which their tu- 
tor had drawn up, was read to them in the later years 
of their courle, in order to illuſtrate numberleſs paſſages 
in the ſcriptures, which cannot be well underitood with- 
| out a knowledge of them: They were allo referred W 
the 


are, and choſe rather to be a healer of breaches, than to 


paſſions. He thought this equally affronting to God 


lectures were read every evening, generally by his affiſ- 
tant, but ſometimes by himſelf. If any of his pupils 

were deſicient in their knowledge of Greek, the ſeniors, 
who were beſt {killed in it, were appointed to ini{truct _ 


geography and metaphyſics, were read during the firſt 


metry and algebra. After theſe ſtudies were iinithed, 


tronomy, was read to them; with references to the belt 


by a neat and pretty large philoſophical apparatus, part 


tory, natural and civil; as the ſtudents proceeded in their 


of God. A diſtinct view of the human body was giv- 


love forthe great Architect of this amazing frame, whole 


curred to render them agreeable and uſeful in conver-u- 
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the beſt writers upon the ſubject. But the chief object 
of their attention and ſtudy, during three years of their 
courſe, was his ſyſtem of divinity in the largeſt extent 
of the word; including what is moſt material in pneu- 
matology and ethics. In this compendium were con- 
tained, in as few word as perſpicuity would admit, the 
moſt material things which had occurred to the au- 
thor's obſervation, relating to the nature and properties 
of the human mind, the proof of the exiſtence and at- 
tributes of God, the nature of moral virtue, the various 


branches of it, the means ſulſervient to it, and the ſanc- 


tions by which its precepts, conſidered as God's natu- 
ral law, are inforced: Under which head, the natural 
evidence of the immortality of the ſoul was largely ex- 
amined. To this was added ſome ſurvey of what is, 
and generally has been, the ſtate of virtue in the world. 
Trom whence the tranſition was eaſy to the need of a 
revelation, the encouragement to hope for it, and the 
nature of the evidence which might probably attend it. 
From hence the work naturally proceeded to the evidence 
produced in proof of that revelation which the ſcrip- 
| tures contain. The genuinenels, credibility, and in- 
ſpiration of theſe ſacred books, were then cleared up at 


large, and vindicated from the moſt conſiderable ob- 


jeckions, which infidels have urged. 


When theſe foundations were laid, the chief doc- 
trines of ſcripture were drawn out into a large detail ; 
thoſe relating to the FATHER, SON, and SPIRIT ; to 


the original and fallen ſtate of man; to the ſcheme of 
our redemption by Chriſt, and the offices of the Spirit, 
as the great agent in the Redeemer's kingdom. The 
nature of the covenant of grace was particularly ſtated ; 
and the ſeveral precepts and inſtitutions of the goIpel, 
with the views which it gives us of the concluding 
ſcenes of our world, and of the eternal ſtate beyond it. 
What ſcemed moſt evident on theſe heads, was thrown 


into the propoſitions; ſome of which were problemati- | 


cal; and the chief controverſies, relating to each, were 


thrown into the ſcholia, and all illuſtrated by a very 


large collection ot references; containing, perhaps, one 
lecture with another, the ſubſtance of forty or fifty oc- 
ta vo pages; in which the ſentiments and reaſonings of 
the moſt conſiderable authors, on all theſe heads, might 
be ſeen in their own words. 


| tervals between the lectures; of which only three were 
given in a week, and ſometimes but two. This was 
the author's capital work as a tutor; he had ſpent much 
labour upon it, and was continually enriching it 

with his remarks on any new productions upon the ſe- 
veral ſubjects handled in it. This ſyſtem his pupils 
tranſcribed: It is now publiſhed, and the world will 
judge of its value and fuitableneſs to anſwer the end 


Wee 
and encouraged to tranſcribe, to lead them to the bet- 
ter knowledge of the divine oracles. Theſe contained 
his remarks on the language, meaning, and deſign of 
the ſacred writers, and the interpretations and eriticiſms 
of the moſt conſiderable commentators. Many of theſe 
he has inſerted in rhe © Family Expoſitor.“ In the laſt 
y-ar of the courſe, a ſet of lectures on preaching and 
the paſtoral care, was given: 'Thele contained, general 
directions concerning the method to be taken to furniſh 
them for the work of preaching, the characters of the 
- beſt praQical writers and commentators upon the Bible, 
many particular rules for the compoſition of ſermons, 
their proper ſtile, the choice and arrangement of 
thoughts, and the delivery of them; directions relating 
to public prayer, expoſition, catechizing, the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments, and paitoral vifits: To theſe 
were added many general maxims for their converſa- 


tion and conduct as miniſters, and a variety of pruden- 


propoſed. Critical lectures on the New Teſtament were 
Fly delivered, which the ſtudents were permitted 


It was the buſineſs of the | 
ſtudents to read and contract theſe references, in the in- 


nent in the profeſſion, 
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and. connections, in which they might be placed. 
While the ſtudents were purſuing theſe important ſtu- 
dies, ſome lectures were given tem on civil law, the 
hieroglyphics and mythology of the antients; the 
Engliſh hiſtory, particularly the hiſtory of noncon- 


the church of England is founded. 
ray inſiſted upon thoſe laid down by Dr Calamy, in 
is introduction to the ſecond volume of his defence of 
moderate nonconformity. . 1 BY 
One day in every week was ſet apart for public ex- 
erciſes; at theſe times the tranſlations and orations of 


the junior ſtudents were read and examined ; thoſe; 


Who had entered on the ſtudy of pneumatology and 


ethics, produced, in their turns, theſes on the ſeveral 
ſubjects aſſigned them, which were mutually Oppoled ; 


and defended. Thoſe who had finiſhed ethics delivered 


homilies (as they were called, to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſermons) on the natural and moral perfections of God, 
and the ſeveral branches of moral virtue; while the 
ſenior ſtudents brought analyſes of ſcripture, the ſchemes 
of ſermons, and afterwards the ſermons themſelves, 
which they ſubmitted to the examination and correc- 
tion of their tutor. In this part of his work he was very 


exact, careful, and friendly; eſteeming his remarks on 
their compolitions more uſeful to young preachers, 
than any general rules of compoſition, which could be 
oftered them by thoſe, who were themſelves moſt emi- 


and adding what was wanting. It was his care, through 
the whole courſe of their ſtudies, that his pupils might 


gage their minds without diſtracting them. While they 
were attending and ſtudying lectures of the rontelt 


as much to read between each lecture, as might keep 
them well employed, allowing due time for neceſſary 
relaxations, and the reading practical writers; he re- 


pecially on the Lord's day, in order to ſubſerve, at once, 
the improvement of the chriſtian and the miniſter: And 
he frequently reminded them, that it argued a great 


were negligent herein. He often examined what books 
they read, beſides thoſe to which they were referred 
in their lectures, and directed them to thoſe which 


library, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſands of volumes; 


and each ſtudent, at his admiſſion, contr: wited a ſmall 


his contribution; and it was conſidered as his gift. 
To this library the {tudents had acceſs at all times, un- 
der ſome prudent regulations as to the time of keeping 
the books. The tutor was ſenſible, that a well furniſh- 
ed library would be a ſnare rather than a benefit to a ſtu- 
| dent, except he had the advice of a more experienced 
friend in the choice of thoſe he ſhould read; as he might 


portance, or anticipate the peruſal of others, which 


might more properly be > eds to ſome future time. 


y | To 


| tial rules, for their behaviour in particular cireumſtances 


utor princi- 


formity, and the principles on which a Fe coor from 


Nt in n In this view he furniſhed them 
with tubordinate thoughts, and proper ſcriptures for 
proof or illuſtration, retrenching what was ſuperfluous, 


have ſuch a variety of lectures, weekly, as might en- 
1 


importance, ſome of leis importance; though uſeful in 
theinſelves, were given in the intervals; theſe had ge- 
nerally ſome connection with the former; and all were 
| adapted to make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furniſhed - 
unto all god works, He contrived that they ſhould have 


commended it to them, and ſtrongly inſiſted upon it, 
that they ſhould converſe with ſome of theſe daily, ef- 


defect of underſtanding, as well as of real piety, if they 


were beſt ſuited to their age, capacities, and intended 
| profeihon, and in this reſped they enjoyed a great pri- 
vilege ; as they had the uſe of a large and valuable 


many of them the Doctor had purchaſed himſelf, others 
were the donationsof his friends, or their ſeveral authors; 


ſum towards enlarging the collection; the ſtudent's 
name was inſerted in the book or books purchaſed with _ 


throw away his time in thoſe which were of little im- 


N.. 


expreſſed himſe 


pop 
To prevent this, he ſometimes gave his pupils lectures 
on the books in the library, going over the ſeveral ſhelves 
in order, informing them ot the character of each book 
and its author, if known; at what period of their courſe, 
and with what ſpecial views particular books ſhould be 
read, and which of them it was deſirable they ſhould be 
moſt familiarlygacquainted and furniſhed with, when 
they ſettled in orld. His pupils took hints of theſe 
lectures, which at once diſplayed the extent of his read- 


ng and knowledge, and were in many reſpects very 
ule 


ful to them. The Doctor's manner of lecturing was 
well adapted to engage the attention and love of his 
upils, and promote their diligent ſtudy of the lectures. 
When the claſs aſſembled, he examined them in the 
laſt lecture, whether they underſtood his reaſoning ; 


what the authors referred to ſaid on the ſubject; whe- 


ther he had given them a juſt view of their ſentiments, 
arguments, and objections; or omitting any that were 
important. He expected from them an account of the 
reaſoning, demonſtrations, ſcriptures or facts, con- 
tained in the lecture or references. . 5 

He allowed and encouraged them to propoſe any 


objections, which might ariſe in their own minds, or 


which they met with in the authors referred to, of 


which they did not think there was a ſufficient ſolution 


in the lecture; or to mention any texts that were miſ- 
applied, or from which particular conſequences might 
not be fairly drawn, and to propoſe others, which either 


confirmed or contradicted what he had advanced; and, 


if at any time their objections were petulant or imperti- 


nent, he patiently heard, and mildly anſwered them. 
He was ſolicitous that they ſhould thoroughly under- 
_ Rand his lectures, and what he ſaid for the illuſtration 


of them : If he obſerved any of them inattentive, or 


thought they did not ſufficiently underſtand what he 


was faying, he would aſk them what he had ſaid, that 


he might keep „ attention, and know whether he 
If clearly; he put on no magiſterial airs, 
never intimidated nor diſcouraged them, but always ad- 


dreſſed them with the freedom and tenderneſs of a fa- 


ther: He never expected nor deſired, that they ſhould 
blindly follow his ſentiments, but permitted and en- 
couraged them to JuCge for themſelves. To aſſiſt them 


herein, he laid before them what he apprehended to be 


the truth, with all perſpicuity, and impartially ſtated 


all objections to it; he never concealed the difficulties 
which affected any queſtion, but referred them to wri- 


ters on both ſides, without hiding any from their in- 


ſpection. He frequently and warmly urged them not 
to take their ſyſtem of divinity from any man, or body 
of men, but from the word of God. The Bible was 


always referred and appealed to upon every point in 


queſtion, to which it could be ſuppoſed to give any 
light. Conſidering him as an Author, in which cha- 
racter he is in much reputation; he was not fond of 
controverſy, and was determined, if he could pothbly 
avoid it, never to engage in any of thoſe diſputes 
which have been, and ſtill are, agitated among protei- 


tants. He had often ſeen and lamented this as the e- 


vent of many a voluminous controverſy ; that men, of 
contrary parties, ſat down more attached to their own 


opinions than they were at the beginning, and much 
more eſtranged in their affections: He left, therefore, 
this work to others. | | DR 


The firſt piece he publiſhed (except ſome papers in 


"the © Preſent State of the Republic of Letters') can 


ſcarcely be called controverſial, though it was an an- 
{wer to another. This was entitled, © Free Thoughts 
on the moſt probable Means of reviving the diſſenting 
Intereſt ; Occalioned by the late Inquiry into the Caules 
of its Decay: Addreſſed to the Author of that Inquiry. 
1730.” He treats the author with great civility, and, 
thitead of criticiſing upon his performance, offers ſome 
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remarks which may be of general uſe ; and they deſerve 
the regard of all miniſters. He points out the prin- 
cipal reaſons, why many learned and good men are fo 
unpopular and unſucceſsful; and hath ſhewn great 
knowledge of human nature, and what careful obſerva- 
tions he hath made on the diſpoſitions of mankind. 
This tract is little known, eſpecially by the miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church; but at its firſt publication it met 


parties and ſentiments ; and it deſerves to be read as a 

model of a candid, polite manner of remarking upon 
; 9 2 „ f > _ 

another author's writings and opinions. The only 


with the author of a treatiſe, entitled, Chriſtianity not 
founded on Argument, &c. publiſhed in the year 1742, 
to whom he wrote Three Letters, which were pub- 


| liſhed ſoon after one another, in 1743. The author 
of this treatiſe, under the form of a molt orthodox and 
| zealous chriſtian, pretends to cry up the immediate 


teſtimony of the Spirit, and aſſerts its abſolute neceſſity 
in order to the belief of the goſpel ; while at the ſame 


dence by which it could be ſupported, and advances 
ſeveral very cunning infinuations againſt the truth of 
it, in the molt pernicious view. Dr Doddridge, there- 
tore, choſe to publiſh ſome remarks upon it, not only 
to defend chriſtianity in general, :it to explain and 
tupport fome important truths of it, particularly the 


queſtion in debate. e 
In 1747 he publiſhed ſome remarkable paſſages in the 


| and benevolent man, or the infinite moment of the 


life of colonel James Gardiner, who was ſlain by the rec 


bels at the battle of Preſton Pans, September 21, 174.5. 
He deſigned by this work, not merely to perform a tri- 
bute of gratitude to the memory of an invaluable friend, 
but of duty to God and his fellow-creatures, as he had a 
chearful hope that the narrative would, under a divine 


| bleſſing, be the means of ſpreading a warm and lively 


ſenſe of religion. Theſe were all the writings our au- 
thor publithed, except his praQtical ones. The firſt 
practical piece he publiſhed, was, * Sermons on the 


in ſome meaſure, that want of more 
inſtructions on the ſubject, which his care of his pupils 
neceſſarily occaſioned, Theſe diſcourſes contain a vari- 


compals, and have been very uleful to aſſiſt parents in 


generation ſhewed itſelf in his “ Sermons to young peo- 
ple, publiſhed in 1735; and in his © Principles of the 
Chriftian Retigion,” 1n verſe, for the uſe of children and 
youth, publiſhed in 1743. In this compoſition, which 
was drawn up by the defire of his friend, Dr Clark, he 
hath happily united eaſe, plainneſs, and elegance. And 
here I may alſo menygon his preſixing a * Recommen- 
datory Preface” to a imall piece, entitled, Familiar Dia- 
logues for Children, written by a lady whoſe piety. and 


to inſtruct them in their duty to God and man, at the 
ſame time that it agreeably cntertains and amuſes them. 
In 1736, he publiſhed © Ten Sermons on the power 


9 o 
goſpel.” Theſe three laſt, on the evidences of the got- 
pel, were, in ſome later editions, by the particular deſire 
of one of the firſt dignitaries of the church of England, 


printed ſo as to be had ſeparate from the former, They 


with a favourable reception among perſons of different 


proper controverſy that he was ever engaged in, was 


time he endeavours to expoſe all kind of rational evi- 


agency of the divine Spirit, which ſome had denied, 

| becauſe others had miſrepreſented. He thought this 
treatiſe affected the foundation of natural as well as 

revealed religion, and that the ludicrous turns given to 
ſcriptures in it, and the air of burleſque and irony _ 

which runs through it, were very unbecoming a wife 
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Education of Children, 1732.“ Tbis he intended prin- 
cipally for the uſe of his own congregation to ſupply 
requent perſonal 


ety of important advices and affecting motives, in a little 
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this difficult work. His tender concern for the riſing 


abilities are equally tranſparent, which is well adapted 


and grace of Chriſt, and the evidences of his rlorious 


con- 
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contain a ſufficient defence of chriſtianity, and are well 
adapted to the uſe of thoſe whoſe office calls them to de- 


fend it. Ir gave the author fingular pleaſure to know 


that theſe ſermons were the means of convincing two 
gentlemen of a liberal education and diftinguithed abili- 
tles, who had been deiſts, that Chriſtianity was true and 
divine: And one of them, who had ſet himſelf zealouſly 
to prejudice others againſt the evidences and contents of 
the goſpel, became a zealous preacher, and an orna- 
ment of the religion he had once denied and deſpiſed: 
In 1741, the Doctor publiſhed ſome Practical diſcourſes 
on Regeneration, In 1 145» he publiſhed another Pome” 
| tical treatiſe, entitled, The Riſe and Progreſs of reli- 
gion in the Soul, illuſtrated in a Courſe of ſerious and 
practical Addreſſes, ſuited to perſons of every Character 
and Circumſtance; with a devout Meditation or Prayer 
added to each chapter.” Dr Watts had projected ſuch 
a work himſelf, but his growing infirmities prevented 


huis execution of it. He recommended it, therefore, to 


Dr Doddridge, imagining him the fitteſt perſon of his 
acquaintance to execute it in a manner that would be 
e er and uſeful to the world. It was with ſome 


reluctance he undertook ſuch a work, amidſt his many 


other weighty_concerns. But Dr Watts's heart was ſo 
much ſet upon the delign, and he urged his undertaking 
it with ſo much importunity, that he could not deny 
his requeſt, after having been honoured with his friend- 
ſhip for many years, and receiving much aſſiſtance and 
encouragement from him, in ſeveral of his undertakings 
for the good of the church. After this work was 
_ finiſhed, Dr Watts reviſed as much of it as his health 
would admit. It is, indeed, a body of practical divinity 
and chriſtian experience, and contains, as 1t were, the 
| ſubſtance of all the Author's preaching; and, conſider- 
ing how comprehenſive it is, there is hardly any ſingle 


treatiſe which may be more ſerviceable to young mini- 


ſters and ſtudents _ 


Beſides theſe, he publiſhed © Two Sermons on Salva- 


tion by Grace; ſeveral Single Sermons, ſome on parti- 


cular occaſions, and charges delivered at the Ordination 


of ſome of his Brethren.” There were circumſtances 


relating to each, that led him to believe they might be « 


uſeful to the public, eſpecially to thoſe who deſired the 


publication, or to whom they were firſt addreſſed.“ His | 


plain and ſerious Addreſs to the maſter of afamily, on the 


:mportant ſubject of Family Religion,” deſerves parti- | 


_ cular notice, as it has paſſed through ſeveral editions, 


been very ſerviceable to miniſters, who, by putting it 


into the hands of maſters of prayerleſs families, might 
excite them to their duty, without being expoſed to thoſe 
inconveniences, which a perſonal admonition might, in 


tome caſes and with ſome tempers, he attended: And | 
the Author's reaſoning is ſo plain and forcible, as to | 


leave thoſe inexcuſable, who, after reading it, will con- 


tinue in this ſhameful and pernicious neglect. Since 
his deceaſe, his leſſer pieces have been reprinted, in three 


imall volumes: But his capital work was, © The Family 
Expoſitor,” containing a Verſion and Paraphrale of the 
New Teſtament, with critical Notes, and a practical Im- 
provement of each Section, in ſix volumes 4%. He had 
been preparing for this work from his entrance on the 


miniſtry, and kept it in view in the future courſe of his 


ſtudies. | 5 Ion 
It bas been already obſerved, that his works have been 
much read and eſteemed in theſe kingdoms, and the co- 


lonics; I would add, that the molt conſiderable of them 
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have been tranſlated into foreign languages, and pub- 


liſhed abroad. His ſermons on regeneration, ſalvation 


by grace, on the power. and grace of Chriſt, and his letter 
on family prayer, have been tranſlated into Dutch: The 
memoirs of colonel Gardiner, into the Dutch, French, 
and German languages; The Rite and Progreſs of Re- 
ligion, into Dutch, German, Daniſh and French: It is 
obſervable, that the tranſlation of it into French was un- 
dertaken by the particular encouragement of the late 
prince and princeſs of Orange, and many of the gentry 
of Holland. A proteſtant prince of the empire wrote 


to the undertaker of it, promiſing to recommend it to 


thoſe about him. Many perſons of quality and rich 
citizens, in Germany and Switzerland, were ſubſcribers 
to it. A pious miniſter of Wales tranſlated it into the 
Welch language, that it might be read by thoſe of his 


congregation who did not underſtand Engliſh; and it 
| would have been printed, could ſufficient encourage- 


ment have been procured. Some learned men under- 


took to tranſlate the former volumes of the Family Ex- 
| politor into German; but an oppoſition was made to 


its publication by ſome of the Lutheran clergy, from an 


apprehention that his interpretation of particular paſ- 
ages, and his reflections upon them, might not agree 


with their eſtabliſhed principles, or form of church go- 
vernment; therefore, the perſons concerned in the tranſ- 
lation, firſt publiſhed his ſermons on regeneration, in 


that language; and the moderation and candour, expreſ- 
{ed in them, quieted the oppolition, and the work was 


completed. ITheſe writings, thus tranſlated and my. 


liſhed, have been well received abroad, particularly in 
Hotland, Germany and Switzerland. Since the Author's. 
| death, a volume of his hymns hath been publiſhed, and 

his theological lectures, of which ſome account was 
given above. He intended, had God ſpared his life, to 
have publiſhed a new tranſlation of the minor prophets 
wich a commentary on them, a ſermon to children, ſome 


lacramental meditations, and a diſſertation on the Jewiſh 
protelytes; defending that opinion concerning them; 


which he mentioned in ſome of his notes upon the acts 
.of the apoſtles. In this laſt tract he had made conſider- 


able progreſs, but it is too imperfect to appear in the 
World. Oy „ £ | 


| Belides his works above-mentioned, he publiſhed a 


ſhort account of the life of Mr Thomas Steffe, one of 


his pupils, prefixed to ſome of his ſermons, which were 
printed by the earneſt defire of the congregation where 


he was ſettled, and a dedication of an abridgement of 


Mr David Brainerd's journal of his miſſion among the 


Indians of New [eriey and Penſilvania, to the honoura- 


ble ſociety for promoting chriſtian knowledge in the 
highlands of Scotland, and in popiſh and infidel parts 
of the world, by which iociety Mr Brainerd was employ- 
ed in this work, and of which ſociety our Author was. 


one of the correſponding members. He alſo publiſhed a 
mall piece of Mr Some's concerning inoculation of the 


ſmall-pox, which was written and publiſhed principally 


to remove the common objection, from a religious 
{cruple, 


and tranſlated his Latin preleAions, which were print- 
ed together in two volumes at Edinburgh. The arch- 


| biſhop's commentary upon the firſt epiſtle of St Peter 
hath ſince been reprinted. under the inſpection of the 


reverend Mr Folter, at London. 


5 BY | 


In 1748 he reviſed the expoſitory works and 
other remains of the excellent archbiſhop Leighton, 
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thoſe times. 
formerly been of the famous Pious Mirandula, that © he 

was rather born wile than made ſo by ſtudy!” ſo early 
did he diſcover his acuteneſs and capacity! 
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for ornament. 
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and virtuous parents, in the year 1573; his father 

was lineally deſcended from a very antient family in 
Wales, where many of his name now live, of great re- 
utation in that country. By his mother he was de- 
cended from the family of the famous Sir Thomas 
More, lord chancellor of England; and alſo from the 


worthy and laborious judge Raſtall, who abridged the 


ſtatutes of this kingdom. 


Ne had his firſt breeding in his father's houſe, where 
a private tutor had the care of him, till he was eleven 
os of age; he was then ſent to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, having at that time a command of the French and 


Latin tongues, When others can ſcarce ſpeak their own. 


There he remained in Hart-hall, (having, for the ad- 


vancement of his ſtudies, tutors in ſeveral ſciences to 


inſtruct him) till time and his learning declared him fit 
to received his firſt degree in the ſchools; which how- 
ever he forbore by advice from his friends, who being 
of the Romith perſuaſion, were extremely averſe to | 


ſome parts of the oath, always tendered and taken at 
Here it was obſerved of him, as it had 


About the fourteenth . year of his age, he was tranſ- 


pulanted from Oxford to Cambridge, where he ſtaid till 
; bis ſeventeeth year. All which time he he was a moſt 
laborious ſtudent, often changing his ſtudies, but en- 


eee to take no degree for the reaſons before 


an intent to ſtudy the law, where he gave great teſti- 


monies of wit, learning, and improvement in that pro- 
feſſion, which never ſerved hin for any uſe, but only 
| His father died before his admiſhon. 
into that ſociety, and (being a merchant) left him his 


ortion in money, which was three thouſand pounds. 


HFis mother, and thoſe to whoſe care he was commit- 
ted, were watchful to improve his knowledge, and to 
that end appointed him there alſo tutors in ſeveral 
ſciences, as in the mathematics and others, to attend 
and inſtruct him. But with theſe arts they were ad- 
viſed to inſtil the particular principles of the Romiſh 


church, of which thoſe tutors (though ſecretly) pro- 


feſſed themſelves to be members. They had almoſt 
Won him to their faith, having for their advantage, | 


beſides their opportunity, the example of his moſt dear 
parents, which was a powerful perſuaſion, and did 


. - Fork much upon him, 3s ke profeiled in the preface to 


his © Pſeudo- 


D* JOHN DONNE, was born in London, of good 


| About his ſeventeenth year he was remov- | 
ed to London, and entered into Lincoln's-inn, with 


| 


artyr. my 
He now 1 into the nineteenth year of his age, 


and being unreſolved in his religion, he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle all ſcruples which concerned that im- 
portant point : And therefore waving the law, and at- 
- taching himſelf to no art or ad | 


ſurvey the body of divinity, controverted between the 
Reformed and Roman churches. 


10n, he began to 


And as God's bleſſed 
Spirit did then awaken him to the ſearch, and in that 


induſtry did never forſake him (thefe are his own 
words), ſo he calls the ſame Spirit to witneſs to his 


proteſtation, that in that ſearch and diſquiſition he pro- 
ceeded with humility and difidence in himſelf, by the 


ſafeſt way of frequent prayers, and indifferent affection 
to both parties. 


And indeed, the truth had too much 
Iight about her, to be hid from ſo ſharp an inquirer ; 
and he had too much ingenuity, not to acknowledge 
he had ſeen her. © I had a larger work (ſays he) to do 


in this inqu:. y, than many other men; for I was to | 


| my will, and others who, by their learning an 


Azores Iſlands. 


| 


blot out certain impreſſions of the Roman religion, and 


to wreſtle both againſt the examples and againſt the 
reaſons by which ſome hold was taken, and ſome an- 
ticipations early laid poo my conſcience, both by per- 
ſons, who by nature had a power and ſu anf over 


0 ; good 
life, ſeemed to me juſtly to claim an intereſt for the 


guiding and rectifying of mine underſtanding in theſe 


matters.“ | 


Being to undertake this ſearch, he believed the 


| learned cardinal Bellarmine to be the beſt defender of 


the Roman caule ; and therefore undertook the exami- 


nation of his reaſons, The cauſe was weighty, and 
wilful delays had been inexcuſeable towards God and 
his. own conſcience; he therefore proceeded with all 


moderate haſte : And before he entered into the twen- 
tieth year of his age, ſhewed the dean of Glouceſter 


| all the cardinal's works marked with many weighty 


obſervations under his own hand, which works were 
bequeathed by him at his death as a legacy to a moſt 
dear friend. The reſult of his inquiry was a thorough 


converſion to Proteſtantiſm, to which, ſays he, © I was 
not tranſported by any ſudden and violent determina 


tion, till I had, to the mealure of my poor wit and 


| judgment, ſurveyed and digeſted the whole body of 


divinity, controverted between our's and the Romiſh 


About the twenty-firſt year of his age, he reſolved to 
travel; and in the years 1596 and 1597, accompanied 
| the earl of Eſſex in his expedition againit Cadiz and the 
But he returned not into England till 
he had ſtaid a convenient time, firſt in Italy and then 
in Spain, where he made many uſeful obſervations of 


thoſe countries, their laws, and government, and re- 


turned into England perfect in their languages. He 


alſo intended to go to the Holy Land, but was pre- 


| vented by the diſappointment of company and a ſafe 
convey: %% 8 „„ 
Not long after his return, that exemplary pattern of 
gravity and wiſdom, the lord Elſmore, lord keeper of 


the great ſeal, and afterwards chancellor -6Þ England, 


taking notice of his learning, languages, and other abi- 


lities, and much affecting both his perſon and condition, 
received him to be his chief ſecretary, ſuppoſing it might 
be an introduction to ſome more weighty employment 


in the ſtate, for which his lordſhip often proteſted he 


thought him very well qualified. Nor did his lordſk:ip 
account him ſo much to be his ſervant, as to forget he 
had been his friend; and to teſtify it, he uſed him al- 


| ways with much courteſy, appointing him a place at his 


own table, to which he eſteemed his company and dit- 
courle a great ornament. He continued that employ- 
ment with much love and approbation, being daily 
uſeful (and not mercenary) to his friends, for the ſpace 
of five years; in which tune, he fell in love with a young 


lady who lived in that family, niece to the ay El- 


more, and daughter to Sir George More, chance 
the garter, and lieutenant of the tower. : 

Sir George had {ome intimation of their love, and, the 
better to prevent it, removed his daughter to his oven 
houte, but too late, by reaſon of ſome promiſes inter- 


ior of 


| changeably paſt, and inviolably tobe kept between thein. 


Their love (a paſſion, which of all other mankind is leaſt 


able to command, and in which moll errors are commit- 
ted) was in them fo powerful, that they reſolved, and, in 


the year 1602, did marry without the approbation of 


thoſe friends, who might juſtly claim an intereſt in the 


adviſing and diſpoſing of them. Being married, the 


news was (in favour to Mr Donne, and with his allow- 


ance) 


ann 
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ance) by the right honourable Henry then earl of Nor- 
thumberland, ſecretly and certainly intimated to Sir 
George More, to whom it was ſo immeaſureably unwel- 
come, that (as though his paſſion of anger and incon- 
ſideration ſhould exceed their's of love and error) he 
engaged his ſiſter, the lady Elſmore, to join with him to 
procure her lord to diſcharge Mr Donne from the 
place he held under Ms lordſhip. And although Sir 
George was reminded that errors might be over puniſh- 
ed, and therefore was defired to forbear, till ſecond 
conſiderations had cleared ſome ſcruples; yet he was 
reſtleſs till his ſuit was granted, and the puniſhment exe- 
cuted; the lord chancellor, at Mr Donne's diſmiſſion, 
proteſting he thought him a ſecretary fitter for a king 
than a ſubject. But this phyſic of Mr Donne 8 was not 
ſtrong enough to purge out all Sir George's cholar, who 
not fatisfied till Mr Donne and his com-pupil in Cam- 


bridge that married him, Mr Samuel Brooke, who was 
after D. D. and maſter of Trinity-college in that uni- 
verſity, and his brother, Mr Chriſtopher Brooke of 


| Lincoln's-inn, who gave Mr Donne his wife, and wit- 
neſſed the marriage, were all committed to ſeveral pri- 


Mr Donne was firſt 


enlarged, who neither gave reſt 


to his body, his brain, nor any friend, in whom he might 
hope to have any intereſt, till he had procured the en- 


largement of his two impriſoned friends. He was now 


at liberty, but his wife, to her extreme ſorrow, was de- 


tained from him. And though with Jacob, he endured 


not a hard ſervice for her, yet he loſt a good one, and was 
forced to get poſſeſſion of her by a long ſuit in law, 


# which proved very chargeable and more troubleſome. 


reſiſtible art, had ſo diſpaſſioned his father-in-law, that as 


could not chooſe but ſee a more than ordinary merit in 
his new ſon, which melted him into ſo much remorſe, 
that he ſecretly laboured his ſon's reſtoration into his 
place, uſing his own and his ſiſter's power, but with 
no ſucceſs; the lord chancellor replied that, although 


he was urfeignedly forry for what he had done, yet it 


ſtood not with his credit to diſcharge and re-admit ſer- 
vants, at the requeſt of paſſionate petitioners. In a 
ſhort time, Sir George appeared to be 1o far reconciled 
as to wiſh their r s, (or ſay ſo;) and bein 
for his paternal bleſſing, did not deny it; but refuſed to 


Mr Donne's portion was, for the moſt part, ſpent in 
many and chargeable travels, and the reſt diſburſed in 
ſome few books, and dear bought experience; he out of 
all employment that might yield a ſupport for himſelf 
and wife, who had been genteelly educated; his nature 
_ generous, and he accuſtomed to confer, not to receive 
3 Theſe and other conſiderations, but chieffy 


that his dear wife was to bear a part in his ſufferings, | 
ſurrounded him with many and {ad thoughts, and ſome 


apparent apprehenſions of want. But his ſorrow was 
leſſened, and his wants prev ; ; 
friendſhip of their noble kinſman, Sir Francis Wolley, 
of Pitford in Surrey, who intreated them to a co-habi- 
tation with him; where they remained with very much 
freedom to themſelves, and equal content to him, for 
many years: And as their charge increaſed (for ſhe had 
youth a child) fo did his love and bounty. ee 


With him they continued till his deatn; a little before 


which time, Sir Francis was ſo happy as to make a per- 


fect reconciliation betwixt Sir George More and his for- 
ſaken ſon and daughter; Sir George then giving bond 
to pay Mr Donne eight hundred 233 at a certain day 
as a portion with his wife, and to pay him for their 


maintenance twenty pounds quarterly, as the intereſt of , on hun without amazement. 
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kingdom. 
— It was not long, e er time, and Mr Donne's behaviour, | 
\ which, when it would entice, had a ſtrange kind of ir- 


aſked | Ic ; 
| to | given him ſome 
contribute any means, that might conduce to their ſup- 


revented, by the ſeaſonable 


5 DON =. 

it, until the ſaid portion was paid. Moſt of thoſe years 
that he lived with Sir Francis, he ſtudied the civil and 
canon laws; in which he acquired ſuch a perfection as 
was judged to hold ſome proportion with many, who 
had made that ſtudy the employment of their whole 
life. About this time, he was ſolicited by Dr Morton, 
atterwards biſhop of Durham, to go into orders, 
and to accept of a benefice, which the doctor would 
have reſigned to him. But he declined this offer for 
many reaſons, but chiefly “ becanſe ſome former ir- 
regularities of his life had been too notorious, not to 
expole him to the cenſure of the world, and per- 
haps bring diſhonour to the ſacred function. Beſides, 
being determined by the beſt caſuiſts, that God's glory _ 
ſhould be the firſt end, and a maintenance the ſecond. 
motive, to embrace that calling, his preſent condition 


icience to that rule. 333 
Sir Francis being dead, and that happy family diſſol- 
ved, Mr Donne took a houſe at Mitcham, near Croy- 
don in Surrey, where his wife and family remained; 
and for himſelf, having occaſion to be often in London, 
he took lodgings near White-hall, where he was fre- 
quently viſited by men of the greateſt learning in this 
kingdom; his company being foved, and much deſired 

by many of the nobility of this nation, who uſed him in 

their counſels of greateſt conſiderations. Nor did our 
own nobility only tavour him, but his acquaintance and 

friendſhip were uſually ſought for by moſt ambaſſadors 

of foreign nations, and by many other ſtrangers, whole 
learning or employment occaſioned their ſtay in this 


| was ſuch, that he feared he could not reconcile his con- 


He was much importuned by | friends to make his olds 
dence in London, which he could not do, having ſet- 


| tled his dear wife and children at Mitcham, whither he 
the world had approved his daughter's choice, ſo he alſo 


often retired himſelf, and then ſtudied inceſſantly ſome 
points of controverſy. But at laſt the perſuaſion of 


telf and family to London; where Sir Robert Drury 
aſſigned him a very convenient houſe rent-free, next his 
own in Drury-lane, and was alſo a daily cheriſher of his 
ſtudies, and ſuch a friend as ſympathized with him and. 

his in their joy and err... | 


Several of the nobility were watchful and ſolicitous to 


the King 


for ſome preferment for him. His majeſty had 
former 


y beth known, and much valued him, and had 
hopes of a ſtate- employment, being 
much pleaſed that Mr Donne attended him, 2 


at his meals, where there were uſually many deep di 


courſes of learning, and often friendly diſputes of reli- 
gion betwixt the king and thoſe divines, whoſe places 
required their attendance on his majeſty; particularly, 
biſhop Mountague, then dean of the chapel, who was 
the publither of the king's works, and the moſt learn- 
ed Dr Andrews, then his majeſty's almoner, and at his 
death ice ee Wincheſter, on i i 5, 
In April, 1610, he was incorporated maſter of arts in 
the univerſity of Oxford, having before taken the ſame _ 
degree in Cambridge. About two years afterwatds he 
accompanied Sir Robert Drury to Paris; where he is 
faid to have had a moſt extraordinary viſion, Mr Wal- 
ton informs us, that, when Sir Robert requeſted him 
to go, Mrs Donne, who was then with child, and un- 
der an ill habit of body, expreſſed an unwillingneſs, ſay- 
ing, that her divining 1oul boded fomie ill in his ab- 
{ence:” But, upon Sir Robert's being 1mportu'1ate, ſhe 
at laſt conſented. Two days after their arrival, Mr 

Donne was left alone in a room, where himlelf, Sir 
Robert, and ſome friends had dined together: To which 
Sir Robert returning in an hour, as he left, ſo he found 
Mr Donne alone, but in ſuch an extacy, and ſo altered 
in his countenance, that Sir Robert could not look up- 
He aſked him, in God's 


2 2 


#\ 


friends was ſo powerful, as to cauſe the removal of him- 
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ſecond appearing ſhe ſtopped, looked me in the face, 


it with the moſt ſolemn afleverations. 


dreſſed to the prieſts and jeſuits, and to their diſciples in 


DON | 


a dead child in her arms. This I have ſeen ſince I faw 
you.” To which Sir Robert anſwered : Sure, fir, 
you have flept ſince I went out; and this is the reſult 
of ſome melancholy dream, which I deſire you to for- 


get, for you are now awake.“ Mr Donne anſwered ; 
e 


I cannot be ſurer that I now hve, than that I have 
not ſtept fince I ſaw you; and am as ſure, that at her 
and wandt, 8 roi 
A ſervant was immediately diſpatched to Drury- 


| houſe, to know, whether Mrs Donne was living, and, 


if alive, in what condition; who brought word, that 


he found and left her very ſad and fick in bed, and 
that, after a long and dangerous labour, ſhe had been 
delivered of a dead child. And, upon examination, 
the abortion proved to be on the ſame day, and about 
the fame hour, that Mr Donne affirmed he ſaw her paſs 


by him in the room. Mr Walton obſerves, that, 
though he had not this ſtory from Mr Donne himſelf, 
yet he had it from a perſon of honour, and the ſtrict- 
eſt intimacy with Mr Donne, who affirmed the truth of 


Before this journey into France, during his ſtay there, 


and after his return, many of the nobility and others ſo- 
licited the king to confer ſome ſecular employment on 
him: But his majeſty, conſidering him better qualified 
for the ſervice of the church, did not liſten to their ap- 


plication. For, the diſputes concerning the oaths of al- 
: fenimnice and ſupremacy having lately been agitated, our 
Author, by K. James's ſpecial command, had written a 
treatiſe on that ſubject, which was printed at London in 


the year 1610, in 4to. The king himſelf had engaged 


in this controverfy, as appears by his works ſtill extant: 


but, diſcourſing with Mr Donne upon the ſubject, he 
was ſo pleaſed with his clearnels in ſtating the objec- 


tions made tothe taking thoſe oaths, and with his anſwers 
to them, that he commanded him to draw them up in 
form, and bring them to him. This Mr Donne perform- 
ed in the compaſs of {ix weeks; and they were pub- 
liſhed under the title of © Pſeudo-martyr; wherein out | 


of certain propoſitions and gradations this concluſion is 


_ evicted, that thoſe, who are of the Roman religion in 


this kingdom, may and ought to take the oath of alle- 
giance.” It is dedicated to the king, with a preface ad- 


this kingdom 


Mr Donne himſelf has informed us, 
erſuaſion, almoſt to a 


lify himſelf for the ſacred function by a cloſer application 


to divinity and the learned languages, he deferred his 
compliance with the king's ſolicitations, till about three 
ears after. 


time that Mr Donne was his ſecretary. 

He was preſently after made one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to his majeſty ; and, about the lame time, at- 
tending the king to Cambridge, he was there created 
doctor in divinity at his majeſty's recommendation. 


Immediately upon his return from Cambridge, his wife 
died on the ſeventh day after the birth of her twelfth 
child. Thiscalamity, which happenedupon the fifteenth 
oOf Auguſt, 1617, overwhelmed him with grief. Sheleft, 


(fays Mr Walton) a man of a narrow unſettled eſtate, 


and (having buried hve) the caretul father of ſeven chil- 


F 


E 


name, what had befallen him in the ſhort time of his 
abſence: Mr Donne was not able to anſwer directly, 
but, after a long and perplexed pauſe, at laſt ſaid, 

I have ſeen a dreadful viſion ſince I ſaw you: 1 
have ſeen my dear wife paſs twice by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her ſhoulders, and 


| qQUence, ; 
| info divine love, and all the faculties of his ſoul were en- 
| gaged in the converſion of others, in preaching glad 


He was then ordained by Dr John King, | 
ſhop of London, who was his good friend, and had 
been chaplain to the lord-keeper Egerton, at the ſame 


DON 
dren then living; to whom he gave a voluntary aſſu- 
rance never to bring them under the ſubjection of a ſtep- 
mother: Which promiſe he kept moſt faithfully, 
burying with his tears all his earthly joys in his moſt 
dear and deſerving wife's grave; and betook himſelf to 
a ſolitary and retired life. His -firſt motion from his 
houſe was to preach, where his beloved wite lay buried 
in St Clement's-church, near Temple-bar, London; and 
his text was part of the prophet Jeremiah's Lamenta- 
tions: Lo, Tam the man that have ſeen aflifion 

* Forwardneſs and inconſideration (ſays his biographer 
could not in him (as in many others) argue an 1 
ficiency; for he conſidered long, and had many ſtrifes 
within himſelf concerning the ſtrictneſs of life, and 


| competency of learning required in ſuch as enter into ſa- 


cred orders: And, doubtleſs (conſidering his own de- 
merits) did with meek Moſes humbly aſk God, Who am 
I? And if he had conſulted with fleſh and blood, he had 
not put his hand to that holy plough: But God, who 
| 18 able to prevail, wreſtled with him, as the angel did 
with Jacob, and marked him for his own, marked him 
with a bleſſing, a bleſſing of obedience to the motions” 
of his bleſſed Spirit: And then as he had formerly aſked _ 
God humbly with Moſes, Who am I? fo now being in- 
ſpired with the apprehenſion of God's mercies he did 


| aik K. David's thankful queſtion, Lord, who am I, that 
| thou art ſo mindful of me? 8 mindful of me, as to lead 
me for more than forty years through a wilderneſs of 


the many temptations and various turnings of a danger- 
ous life! So mindful as to move the learnedeſt of kings 
to deſcend to move me to ſerve at thine altar? So mer- 
ciful to me, as to move my heart to embrace this holy 
motion; Thy motions I will embrace, take the cup of 
ſalvation, call upon thy name, and preach thy goſpel. _ 
| Now all his ſtudies (which were occaſionally diffuſed} 
were concentred in divinity; now he had a new calling, 
new thoughts, new employment for his wit and elo- 
ow all his earthly affections were changed 


tidings, remiſſion to repenting ſinners, and peace to 
each troubled ſoul: To this he applied himſelf with all 
care and diligence; and ſuch a change was wrought in 


him, that he rejoiced more to be a door-keeper in the houſe of 


God, than to enjoy any temporal employment. 
And though his long familiarity with perſons of the 
greateſt quality was fuch, as would have given ſome 
men boldnets enough to have preached to any auditory; 
yet his modeſty was ſo great, that he could not be per- 
ſuaded to it, but went uſually to preach in ſome private 


| churches, in villages near London, till the king ap- 
„ CY 55 | ce; him a day to preach to him. And though # 
His majeſty was now very prefling to have him enter 
into holy orders. 
that © he almoſt deſcended to a 
ſolicitation of him to do it. Deſirous however to qua- 


ing and others expected much from him, yet he was 
ſo happy (which few are) as to ſatisfy and exceed their 
expectations: Preaching the word fo, as ſhewed he was 
poſſeſt with thoſe joys that he laboured to inftil into o- 
tiers: A Preacher in earneſt, weeping ſometimes for 
his auditory, ſometimes with them, always preaching 
to himſelf, hke an angel from a cloud, though in none: 

exciting the affections of others, and feeling the moſt _ 
my motions of his Wm. 5 5 
Within the firſt year of his taking orders, he had no 

fewer than fourteen advowſons of benefices offered 

him; but, being unwilling to leave London, he re- 

fuſed them all, they laying in the country. In the 
latter end of the year 1617, he was choſen preacher 

of the ſociety* of Lincoln's-inn. Here he received 
every mark of love and reſpect; he conſtantly and 
faithfully preaching, and they liberally and wear re- 
quiting him. In this ſituation he remained near three 
years.; about the end of which time, the emperor of 
Germany dying, and the troubles in Bohemia breakin 


; 
| 


out, K. James appointed lord Doncaſter his ambaſſador 


to 


N. b 
to the new emperor, and expreſsly commanded Dr 
Donne to attend him. This was very much to lord 
Doncaſter's ſatisfaction, and to the wiſhes of his other 
friends, who feared that his inceſſant ſtudies, and ſor- 
row for the loſs of his beloved wife, would ſhorten his 
days. : 
At | 
they him with much reluctance; for though he could 
not ſay, as St Paul to the Epheſians, Behold, you to whom 
IT have preached ,the kingdom of God, ſhall henceforth ſee my 
face no more; yet he (being in a contumption) queſtion- 
ed it, and they feared it, conſidering his troubled mind, 
which, with the help of his unintermitted ſtudies, haſ- 
| tened the decays of his weak body. But God turned it 
to the beſt: for this employment did not only divert him 
from thoſe ſtudies and fad thoughts, but gave him a new 
and true occaſion of joy, to be an eye-witneſs ofthe health 
of his honoured 0 455 the queen of Bohemia, in a fo- 
reign land, 1 having formerly known him a cour- 
tier) was mo na 
more glad to be an ear-witnels of his moſt excellent and 
powerful preaching. — „ 
Within fourteen months he returned to his friends of 
Lincoln's-inn, with his ſorrows much moderated, and 
his health improved. DS CE ES, 
About a year after his return from Germany, Dr Cary | 
was made biſhop of Exeter, and, by his removal, the 
deanery of St Paul's being vacant, the king appointed 


ſ U 


Dr Donne to wait on him at dinner the next day; and 
his majeſty (being ſet down) before he ate any meat, 


ſaid (after his pleaſant manner) Dr Donne, I have 
invited you te dinner, and though you fit not down 
with me, yet I will carve' to you of a diſh that I know 
you love ; you love London well : I do, therefore, make 
you dean of Paul's; take your meat home to your ſtudy, 
lay grace, and much good may it do you.“ 1 
Immediately after he came to his deanery, he em- 
houſe, The next quarter following, when his father- 
in-law, Sir George More, who now admired and dearly 
loved him, came to pay him the conditioned ſum of 


twenty pounds, he denied to receive it, and ſaid to his 
father, (as good Jacob ſaid when he heard Joſeph his 


ſon lived)“ It is enough, you have been kind to me, 
and careful of mine; I am, I thank my God, provided 
for, and will receive this money no longer: And not 
long after he freely gave up his bond of eight hundred 

pounds. Soon after he was ſettled in his deanery, the 
vicarage of St Dunſtan's in the Weſt fell to him by the 


death ef Dr White, the advowſon being formerly given | 
to him by the earl of Dorſet alittle before his death, and 


confirmed to him by his brother and ſucceſſor. By 
theſe and another eccleſiaſtical endowment (which fell 
to him about the ſame time) he was enabled to be cha- 
ritable to the 
for his children. | 235 
The next parliament following, in 1623-4, he was 
choſen prolocutor to the convocation, and about that 
time, by the appointment of his majeſty, preached many 
occaſional ſermons: All which he performed not only 
with the approbation, but to the admiration of the re- 
preſentative body of the clergy of this kingdom; par- 
ticularly his Latin ſpeech, on his inauguration, which 
is ſtill extant in the collection of his poem. 
He was once (and but once) clouded with the king's 
diſpleaſure. It was, about this time, occaſioned by ſome 
malicious whiſperer, who aflured the king, that Dr 


Donne had preached a ſermon that implied a diſlike of 
his government, particularly of his late directions that the 


evening lectures on Sunday ſhould be turned into cate- 


chizing, expounding the command ments, belief, and 
Lord's prayer. His majeſty was the more inclinable to 


believe this, for that, about the ſame time, a perſon of 
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his going, he left his friends of Lincoln's- inn, and | 


glad to ſee him in a canonical habit, and 


| ed their bleſſing. 
98 workmen to repair the chapel belonging to his 


making his will while in perfect health, and with 


nobility of great note in the kingdom, and favour with 
the king (whom his majeſty knew doctor Donne loved 
very much) was diſcarded the court, and preſently af- 


ter committed to 
the multitude. 


The king ſuffered not the ſun to ſet, till he had ſearch- 
ed out the truth of this report, but ſent preſently for- 
doctor Donne, and required his anſwer to the accuſa- 
tion; which was ſo ſatisfactory, that the king ſaid he 
was glad he reſted not under that ſuſpicion. Dr Donne 
proteſted his anſwer was faithful and free from all col- 
luſion; and therefore begged of his majeſty that he 


priſon, which begot many rumours in 


might not riſe, being then kneeling, before he had (as 


in like caſes he always had from God) ſome aſſurance 
that he ſtood clear and fair in his majeſty's opinion. 
The king with his own hand did, or offered to raiſe 
him from his knees, and proteſted he was truly ſatisfied 
that he was an honeſt man, and loved him. Preſently 
his majeſty called ſome lords of his council into his 
chamber, and ſaid with much earneſtneſs, My doctor 
is an honeſt man; and, my lords, I was never more 
joyed in any thing that I have done, than in making 
... wc Cs 
He was made dean in the fiftieth year of his age: and 
in the fifty-fourth year a dangerous ſickneſs ſeized him 
which turned to a ſpotted fever, and ended in a cough, 
that inclined him to a conſumption. But God, as Job 
thankfully acknowledgeth, preſerved his ſpirit, keeping 
his intellects clear and perfect. And as his health in- 


creaſed, ſo did his thankfulneſs, teſtified in his book of 


Devotions; a book that may not unhitly be called, *@ Com- 


 pofition of holy Extaſies, occaſioned by and applicable to 


the emergencies. of that ſickneſs, Which books (being 
meditations in his ſickneſs) he wrote on his ſick bed; 


herein imitating the holy partriarchs, who were wont in 


that place to build their altars, where they had receiv- _ 


This ſickneſs brought him to the gates of death; and 


he ſaw the grave ſo ready to devour him, that he calls 


his recovery ſupernatural. But God reſtored his health, 
and continued it until the fifty-ninth year of his life: 


And then in Auguſt, 1630, being with his eldeſt 


daughter, Mrs Harvey, at Abery-Hatch in Eſſex, he fell 
into a fever, which, with the help of his infirmity, va- 


pours from the ſpleen, haſtened him into to viſible a con- 


ſumption, that his beholders might ſay, as St Paul of 
himſelf, he dies daily ; and he might fay with Job, my wel. 


fare paſſeth away as a cloud; the days of afflition have taken 


hold of me; and weary nights are appointed for me. 
This ſickneſs continued long, not only weakening, 
but wearing him out. But before we give an account 
of his death, it may neither be impertinent nor unpro- 
titable to look back on ſome of the tranſactions of his 


| life, and to make a reflection or two upon them 
poor, and to make a ſuitable proviſion | The recreations of his youth were poetry, in which 


he was very happy, and diſcovered the moſt poignant 
and excellent wit. Even in thoſe pieces which were 
careleſsly written in his younger days, there are abun- 
dant proofs of the ſtrength and ſublimity of his genius. 
It is a truth that in his riper years, viewing ſome of 
thoſe pieces looſely ſcattered in his youth, he wiſhed 
they had never been: But, though he was no friend to 
them, he was not fo fallen out with heavenly. poetry as 


to forſake it; no not in his declining age. 


The latter part of his life was a continued ſtudy, Sa- 
turdays only excepted, which he uſually ſpent in viſiting 
friends, and reſting himſelt under the weary burthen of 
his week's meditations; and he gave himſelf this reſt, 
that thereby he might be refreſhed and enabled to do the 
work of the day following, not negligently, but with 
courage and chearfulneſs, TR. 

He prepared to leave the world before life left him, 
ma- 
ture 


DON | 
ture deliberation, expreſſing himſelf an impartial father, 
by making his children's portions equal; a conſtant 
lover of his friends, by particular legacies, diſcreetly 
choſen, and fitly bequeathed them; and full of charity 
to the poor, and many others, who by his long con- 
tinued — might entitle themſelves, his alms-people, 


For all theſe he made proviſion, ſo largely, as, having 
ſix children . to ſome appear more than propor- 
tionable to his eſtate. . | 

Nor was his charity expreſſed only at his death, but 
In his life, by a chearful and frequent viſitation of 


friends, whoſe minds were dejected, or fortunes ne- 
ceſſitous. And he redeemed many out of priſon that | 
lay. for {mall debts, or for their fees. He was a con- | 


tinual giver to poor ſcholars, both of this and foreign 


nations. Beſides what he gave with his own hand, he |. 
_ uſually ſent a ſervant to all the priſons in London, to | 


diſtribute his charity, at all feſtival times m the year. 
He gave one hundred pounds at one time to a gentle- 
man that he had formerly known live plentifully, and 


was then decayed in his eſtate, He was a happy re 1 
riends 


conciler of differences in many families of his 
and kindred, who had ſuch faith in his judgment and 
impartiality, that he ſcarce ever adviſed them to any 
thing in vain. He was (even to her death) a moſt du- 
tiful ſon to his mother, careful to provide for her ſup- 
port, of which ſhe had been deſtitute, but that God raiſ- 
cd him up to prevent her neceſſities; who having ſuck- 


ed in the religion of the Roman church with her mo- 


ther's milk, (or preſently after it) ſpent her eſtate in fo- | in his laſt employment, profeſſing a holy ambition to : 


_ reign countries, to enjoy a liberty in her religion, and 
died in his houſe but three months before him. 


And, to the end it may appear how juſt a ſteward he 
was of this Lord and Maſter's revenue; it may be ne- 


ceſſary to inform our readers, that after his entrance in- 
to his deanery, as he numbered his years, and'(at the 


foot of a private account, to which God and angels on- | 


ly were witneſles with him) computed firſt his revenue, 
then his expences, then what was given to the poor and 


pious uſes, and laſtly, what remained for him and his; 


| hebleſt each year's poor remainder with a thankful 
JJ Bo wh 

But to return from our digreſſion.— We left our au- 
thor ſick in Eſſex, where he was forced to ſpend moſt of 


that winter, by reaſon of his diſability to remove from 


thence. And having never, during almoſt twenty years, 
cmitted his perſonal attendance on his majeſty, in his 
monthly ſervice; nor being ever left out of the number 
of Lent preachers; and in January following, there be- 
ing a general report that he was dead; that report oc- 
caſioned this letter to a familiar friend. 


«Grp. 1 5 15 | 
«'FHIS advantage you and my other friends have 


by my frequent fevers, that I am ſo much the oftner at 


the gates of heaven ; and this advantage by the ſolitude 
and cloſe imprifonment that they reduce me to after, 
that. I am ſo much the oftner at my prayers, in which 
I ſhall never leave out your happineſs : And I doubt 
not-but amongft his other bleſſings, God will add ſome 
one to you for my prayers. „ 
A man would be almoſt content to die (if there were 
no other benefit in death), to hear of ſo much ſorrow, 


and fo much good teſtimony from good men, as I (God 


be bleffed for it) did upon the report of my death: 


Vet I perceive it went not through all; for one writ to 


me, that ſome (and he ſaid of my friends) conceived I 
was not ſo ill as I pretended, but withdrew myſelf to 
live at eaſe, diſcharged of preaching. It is an un- 
n and (God knows) an ungrounded interpreta- 


tion; for I have always been forrier when I could not 


_ preach, than any could be they could not hear me. It 


hath been my delire (and God may be pleaſed to grant 


* 
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| form this deſire 


5 333 DoD. 
it) that T may die in the pulpit; if not that, yet that 
I might take my death in the pulpit, that is, die the 
ſooner by occaſion of thoſe labours. Sir, I hope to ſee 
you preſently after Candlemas, about which time wilt 
fall my Lent ſermon at court, except my lord chamber- 
lain believe me to be dead, and leave me out: For as 
long as I live, and am not ſpeechleſs, I would not wil- 
lingly decline that ſervice. I have better leiſure to write, 
than you to read, yet I would not willingly oppreſs you 
bor * much letter: God bleſs you and your ſon, as 
wiſh dee 
e Your poor friend and ſervant 
N e in Chriſt Jeſus, 
Jan. 7, 1630. JohN DoN NE.“ 


Hefore that month ended, he was appointed to preach 
upon his old conſtant day, the firſt Friday in Lent, and 
he had notice of it; and having in his ſickneſs prepa- 
red for the employment, as he had long thirſted for it; 
ſo reſolving his weakneſs ſhould not hinder his journey, 
he came to London tome few days before his day ap- 
pointed. Being come, many ot his friends (who with 
{orrow ſaw how his fickneſs had waſted him) doubted 
his ſtrength to perform that taſk; and therefore earneſtly 
intreated him not to undertake it; aſſuring him how- 


* A. 


| ever, it was like to ſhorten his days: But he firmly 


denied their requeſts, ſaying, He would not doubt, 
that God who in many weakneſſes had aſſiſted him 
with an unexpected ſtrength, would now withdraw it 


perform that ſacred work. And when (to the amaze- 
ment of ſome beholders) he appeared in the pulpit, 
many thought he preſented himſelf, not to preach 
mortification by a ung voice, but mortality by a de- 
cayed body, and dying face. And doubtleſs many did 
ſecretly aſk that queſtion in Ezekiel, Do theſe bones live? 
Yet after fome faint pauſes in his zealous prayer, his- 
ſtrong deſires enabled his weak body to diſcharge his 
memory of his meditations which were upon the ſub- _ 
ject of dying; the text being, To God the Lord belong 
the Wes from death, Many that ſaw his tears, and heard 
his hollow voice, profeſſing they thought the text pro- 
phetically choſen, and that Dr Donne had preached 
W d ĩ COL TCO 
Being full of joy, that God had enabled him to per- 
a Aer he haſtened to his houſe, out of 
| which he never moved, till, like St Stephen, he was car- _ 
ried by devout men to his grave: And the next day af- 
ter his ſermon, his ſpirits being much ſpent, and he in- 
diſpoſed to diſcourſe, a friend aſked him, Why are you 


* 
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—— 


| ſad? To whom he replied after this manner, I am not 


fad; I am in a ſerious contemplation of the mercies of 
my God to me; and now I plainly lee, it was his hand 
that prevented me from all temporal employment. 
And I ſee it was his will, that I ſhould never ſettle nor 
thrive until I entered into the miniſtry, in which I have 
now lived almoſt twenty years, (I hope to his glory) 
and by which (I moſt humbly thank him) I have been 
enabled to requite molt of thoſe frinds, that ſhewed me 
kindneſs when my fortunes were low. And (as it hath 
occaſioned the expreſſion of my gratitude) I thank God, 
| moſt of them have ſtood in need of my requital. I have 
been uſeful and comfortable to my good father-in-law, 
Sir George More, whole patience God hath been pleaſ- 
ed to exerciſe by many temporal croſſes. I have main- 
tained my own mother, whom it hath pleaſed God, af- 
ter a plentiful fortune in her former times, to bring to a 
Frente decay in her very old age. I have quieted the con- 
clences of many that groaned under the burden of a 
wounded ſpirit, whole prayers I hope are available for 
me. I cannot plead innocency of life, (eſpecially of my 


youth) but I am to be judged by a merciful God, who 
| hath given me (even at this time) ſome teſtimonies wy 
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day followin 


DUR Tor 

his holy Spirit, that I am of the number of his ele; I 
am full of Joy. and ſhall die in peace.” 

Upon Monday following, he took his laſt leave of his 


beloved ſtudy, and being hourly ſenſible of his decay, 


retired himſelf to his bed-chamber: And that week ſent 
(at ſeveral times) for many of his moſt conſiderable 


friends, of whom he took a ſolemn and deliberate fare- 


wel, Omg to their conſideration ſome ſentences 
particularly uſeful for the regulation of their lives, and 
diſmiſſed them with a ſpiritual benediction. The Sun- 
, he appointed his ſervants, that if there 
were any worldly bufineſs undone, that concerned them 


or himſelf, it ſhould be prepared againſt Saturday next; 
for, after that day, he would not mix his thoughts 
with any thing that concerned the world. Nor ever 
did. „„ 1 
Nov he had nothing to do but to die; to do which, 
he ſtood in need of no more time, for he had long ſtudied 
it. He lay fifteen days earneſtly expecting his hourly 


change; and in the laſt hour of his laſt day, (as his 


Wy uy melted away), his ſoul having ſome revelation of 
the 
not die:“ And after tboſe words, cloſed many periods 


eatific viſion, he ſaid, © I were miſerable, if I might 


of his faint breath with theſe words, Thy kingdom come, 


thy will be done. His ſpeech remained with him, almoſt 


tohis laſt minute; and then forlook him. Being ſpeech- 


leſs, he (like Stephen) looked ſtedfaſtly towards heaven 
and cloſed his own eyes, and then diſpoſed his hands 
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and body into ſuch a poſture, as required no alteration 
by thoſe that came to < 5 
Thus variable, thus holy, was the life; thus memora- 
ble, thus exemplary, was the death of this moſt excellent 
man. He was in his forty-lecond year when he took 
orders; and he died on the thirty-firſt of March, 1631. 
aged 58; after being dean of St Paul's for ten years. 
He was buried in 8 

he had appointed for that uſe ſome years before his 
death, and by which he paſſed daily to his devotions. 
But not buried privately, though he deſired it; for, be- 
ſides a vaſt number of others, many perſons of nobility 
and eminence, who loved and honoured him in his life, 
ſhewed it at his funeral, by a voluntary and very ſo- 
lemn attendance of his body to the grave. _ 


DUR 


roud him. 


t Paul's church, in the place which 


He was of ſtature moderately tall; of a ſtraight and : 


equally proportioned body, to which all his words and 
actions gave an inexpreſſible addition of grace and de- 
corum. His aſpect was chearful, and ſuch as gave a 
ſilent teſtimony of a clear enlightened mind, and of a 
conſcience at peace with itſelf. His melting eye ſhewed 
1 LY 
ſpirit to offer injuries, and too much a chriſtian, not to 


heart, full of noble pity, of too brave a 


pardon them in others. His fancy was rich and copi- 
ous, equalled by his great wit; both being made uſeful 


| by an excellent judgment. His mind was liberal, and 


unwearied in the ſearch of knowledge: And he wiſhed 
to communicate what he knew to others. 


Some Anecdvtes in the Life of the Rev. Mr JAMES DURHAM, of Glaſgow, = 


Author of the celebrated Commentary upon the Revelation of Fohn. 


 FTPHE reverend and judicious Mr JAMES DUR- | 
I HAM was born anno 1622. He was a ſon of 
the ancient family of Grange Durham, in the ſhire of 


Angus. He himſelf poſſeſſed a good eſtate in the pa- 


Tiſh of Murroſe, in the ſame county, then called Eaſter 
Povrie, but now known by the name of Wedderburn. 
Hs e left the univerſity before he was graduate, and 
for ſome time after he came from the college, lived as a 

private gentleman at his own dwelling-houſe in the 

country, without any thought then of further proſecu- 
ting his ſtudies, eſpecially for the miniſtry. And tho”. 
he was always blameleſs and moral in his life, both in the | 
univerſity and when he left it, yet he was much a ſtran- 
ger to religion in the ſerious exerciſe and power of it; 
and through prejudice of education, did not ſtand well 


affected to the preſbyterian government. He hrit mar- 


ried a daughter of the laird of Duntervie.— His wife 
and her mother were both very pious women. 9 85 
His converſion was very remarkable. Going 
with his lady to viſit her mother in the pariſhof Aber- 


corn, ſome miles weſt from Edinburgh, a conſider- 
able diſtance from his own houſe, it happened to 
be the time of the adminiſtration of the ſacrament of 
the Lord's Supper in that pariſh. Upon Saturday his 


mother-in-law earneſtly preſſed him to go with them to 


church and hear ſermon. He ſhewed at firſt a great 


unwillingneſs ; but partly by their perſuaſions, and 
partly by his complaiſant diſpoſition, he was prevailed | 
on to go with them. The miniſter that preached that 
day was extremely affectionate and ſerious in his de- f 


livery ; and though the ſermon was but a plain fami- 
liar diſcourſe, yet his ſeriouſneſs fixed Mr Durham's 
attention very cloſely, and he was much affected there- 
with, but the change was to be reſerved for the morrow. 

hen he came home, he ſaid to his mother-in-law, 


The miniſter has preached very ſeriouſly this day, and 
No XVL EI 


I ſhall not need to be preſſed to go to church to mor- 


row. Accordingly on ſabbath morning, riſing early, 
he returned to church, and Mr Ephraim Melvil preach- 
ed from 1 Pet. ti. 7. To you that believe, he is precious. 
| Where he ſo ſweetly and ſeriouſly opened up the pre- 
ciouſneſs of Chriſt, and the Spirit of God wrought ſo 


eſfectually upon Mr Durham's fpirit, that in the hear- 
ing of that ſermon, he firſt cloſed with Chriſt, and then 


went to the Lord's table and took the ſeal of God's 


covenant. He ordinarily called Mr Melvil father when 


he ſpoke of him. VVVVVVT Cong 
He afterwards made ferious religion his buſineſs and 


daily exerciſe, both in ſecret and in his family, and in 

all companzes and places where he came, and cordially 
embraced the intereſt of Chriſt and his church as then 
eſtabliſhed. _ ey 1 70 | 


| He gave himſelf much to reading, for which caiiſe, 
and that he might be free from all diſturbance of the 


family, &c. he cauſed a ſtudy to be built for kimfelf 
on the head of the ſtairs of his houſe in the country, 
which yet remains ſtanding, tho' all the reſt of that 

great houſe is pulled down. In this little chamber he 


gave himſelf continually to prayer, reading, and medi- 


tation, and was ſo cloſe a ſtudent there, that he oft for- 

ot to eat his bread ; and was ſometimes ſo interit on 
is ſtudies, that ſervants who were tent to call him 
down, have often returned without anſwer, yea, his 


lady was frequently obliged to call on him with tears 


to open and come down, before he would come ; fuch 
weet communion he had with the Lord in that place 
at times. OE ES. | 2 4 

He made great prohciency in his ſtudies; and not 


only became an experimental chriftian, but a learned 


man. One evidence of this he gave in a little diſpute 
with one of the then miniſters of Dundee. Being in 


| that town, he (in the houſe where he occaſionally was) 


- if ; Sr „ met 
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popiſh controverſy with the parſon, and put him ſo to 
_ filence that the parfon was not able to anſwer, but ſneak- 


room the provoſt immediately knew Mr Durham, and 
ſaluted him as laird of Eaſter Powrie, craving his par- 


him where the gentleman was whom he called the je- 
ſuite? Mr Durham ſmiling, the parſon was aſhamed, 
and begged both of them pardon, but was rebuked by 
man ſhould be able to put our parſon to ſilence. 


e was one of great integrity, authority and reſpect | 
in the country where he lived, among all his neigh- 


to this great and holy man Mr Durham, while a pri- 


they ſpake not again, he choſe out their way, and ſat chief, and 


truly remarkable, which was this. The Scots army be- 
ing to engage the Engliſh, he judged it meet to call his 


And as 


1 
” 1 
1 .* 
Pad - pe 


3 DUA 


Durham: But, after ſome difcourſe, he fell upon the 


ingly paſſed out of the room from Mr Durham, and 
went to the provoſt, craving his aſſiſtance to apprehend 
Mr Durham as a jeſuite, aſſuring the provoſt, that if 
ever there was a jeluite in Rome, he was one, and 
that if he were ſuffered to continue in the town and 
country, he might pervert many from the faith. Upon 
which the provoſt went with the parſon to rhe houſe 
where the ſuppoſed jeſuite was, and entering into the 


don for their miſtake ; and turning to the parton, aſked 
the provoſt, ſaying, Fy, fy, that any country gentle- 


bouring gentlemen; inſomuch that in all debates 
and ice that fell out betwixt any, Mr Durham 
was always choſen by both parties as their great referee, 
arbitrator and judge, to whole ſentence all parties ſub- 
mitted. 9 
| Job {a1d of himſelf, Chai, XXIixX. 7, 21. Was applicable 


vate gentleman in the country, Unto him men gave ear 
and waited, and kept filence at his counſel, after his words 


dwelt as a king in the country, and as one that comforteth the 
. Ec | „ 

In the time of the civil wars, many gentlemen were 
in arms, amongſt whom Mr Durham was choſen and 
called to be a captain, in which ſtation and character 
he behaved himſelf like another Cornelius, being a moſt 


devout man, and one that feared God with all his houſe, and | 


prayed to God always with his company. Yea, he 
ell mes acted more like a miniſter than a captain, 
ſtanding on the head of his company, and giving them 


many ſerious exhortations, advices and counſels for | 


their ſouls, and prayed before them ſo powerfully and 
effectually, that not only all his company, but firan- 
gers who paſſed by and heard, were greatly affected 
and ſurprized, looking on him not only as a good man, 
but a great man, in whom much of the Spirit of God 
WAS. 5 5 „ 

His call and coming forth to the holy miniſtry was 


pe and ſoldiers to prayer before the engagement. 
je was beginning to pray, it happened that the 
reverend Mr David Dickſon, profeſſor of divinity then 
at Glaſgow, came riding by the army, who ſeeing the 

ſoldiers attending to prayer, and hearing the voice of 


one praying, drew near and lighted from his horle and 


joined with them, and was fo much taken with Mr Dur- 


ham's prayer, that after it was over Mr Dickſon called 


for the captain, and having converſed with him a little, 
he ſolemnly charged him, that ſo ſoon as this piece of 


ſervice he was engaged in was over, he ſhould devote 


himſelf to ſerve God in the holy miniſtry, for to that 


he judged the Lord called him. But tho' as yet Mr 
Durham had not clearneſs to hearken to Mr Dickſon's 


deſire, yet two remarkable providences falling out juſt 
upon the back of this folemn charge, ſerved very much 
to clear his way to comply with Mr Dickſon's deſire. 
The firſt was, in the engagement his horſe was thot un- 
der him, but he was mercifully preſerved. The ſecond 
was, in the heat of battle, an Engliſh ſoldier was ready 
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met with the parſon of the pariſh, who knew not Mr 


He was a great peace-maker, ſo that what | 


DUR 


him to be a miniſter by his 1 carriage, black cloatlis 


and band, as was then in faſhion with gentlemen, aſked 
Mr Durham if he was a prieſt? To which Mr Durham 
anſwered, yes, and ſo his life was ſpared by the foldier. 
Upon after reflection, Mr Durham confidering with 
himfelf, how wonderfully the Lord had ſpared him, 
and preſerved his life, and that his ſaying he was a 
prieſt, had been the mean of his prefervation, refolved 
therefore, as a teſtimony of his grateful and thankful. 
ſenſe of the Lord's goodneſs and mercy to him, hence- 
forth to devote himſelf to the ſervice of God in the 
holy miniftry, if the Lord ſhould ſeem meet to call and 
qualify him for the ſame. 15 
Accordingly in purſuance of this reſolution, he very 
quickly after went to Glaſgow, and ſtudied divinity 
under Mr Dickſon, then profeſſor there, and made 
ſuch proficiency in his ſtudies, that in a ſhort time (be- 
ing called thereto) he humbly offered himſelf to trlals, 
anno 1646, and was licenſed by the preſbytery of Ir- 


— 


| vine to preach the goſpel. 


Next year, upon Mr David Dickſon'srecommendation, , 
the ſeſſion of Caen appointed Mr Robert Ramſey one 
of their miniſters to intreat Mr Durham to come and 
preach in Glaſgow, Accordingly he came and preached 
two Lord's days, and one week-day. The ſeſſion be- 
ing abundantly ſatisfied with Mr Durham's dodtrine, 
and the gifts beſtowed upon him by the Lord, for ſer- 
ving him 1n the holy miniſtry, unanimouſly called him 
to the miniſtry of the Black-friar church then vacant. 
In conſequence of which he was ordained Miniſter 
there, in November. 16477 Gu Gn | 
Being ſettled there, he applied himſelf to the work 
of the miniſtry with great diligence, meditating on 
theſe things he had received in charge; he gave him 
{elf wholly to them, ſo that his profiting did quickly 
appear to all. But conſidering that no man that waretli 
entangleth himſelf with the affairs of this life, that he 
may pleaſe him who hath choſen him to be a foldier, he 
deſired and obtained leave of his people to return to his 
own country for {ome little time, to ſettle his worldly 
eſtate and affairs there. Whilſt he was there, he was 
not idle, but preached every ſabbath day. The firft 
ſabbath he preached in Dundee, where he had a great 
audience, moſt of the inhabitants of any note in the 
town ; and all the gentlemen in town and ſome miles 
about it being of Mr Durham's old acquaintance, hear- 
ing of his being come to the country, and that he was 
to preach, they, out of curiolity, came to hear him ; 
he took his text from Rom. i. 16. I am not aſhamed of the 
goſpel of Chriſt. He ſhewed them that it was no diſpa- 
ragement for the greateſt to be a preacher and a goſpet- 
miniſter. The ſecond ſabbath he was in this country, 
he preached in Fealing, at the deſire of the miniſter 
there. This being the next adjacent pariſh to the place 
Where his intereſt Jay in the country, ſeveral of the 
neighbouring gentlemen” of his old acquaintance came 
to hear him; he preached from 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Ee 
hath given to us the miniftry of reconciliation, to wit, that 
God was in Chriſt, reconciling the werld unto himſelf, &c. 
The third ſabbath he was in this country, he preached 
in Monufeith, at the deſire of the miniſter there, the 


— 


ad their dwellings; he preached from 2 Cor. v. 20. 
We then as ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as Ih God did beſeech 
you by us : we pray you in Chriſt's Read, be ye reconciled to 
God. In both which places, he acted indeed like an am- 
baſſador for Chriſt, and managed the goſpel treaty of- 
peace to very good purpoſe. "The fourth ſabbath he 
deſigned to have preached in Murroſe, his own pariſh 


OY * 


whilſt he was thus employed in preaching, and ſettliug 
his worldly intereſt and affairs here in the country, he 


to ſtrike him down with his ſword, but apprehending 


received an expreſs from Glaſgow to return in all haſte, 


his 


pace where all his relations and intimate acquaintances 


church, where he was a conliderable heritor. But 
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his wife being dangerouſly fick. Upon which he re- 
turned to Glaſgow, leaving his affairs to the care of 
his friends. 
defire and delight of his eyes, diet. af ra 
His chriſtian ſubmiſſion under this afflicting diſpen- 
ſation was remarkable. After ſome time filent, he 
{aid to thoſe about him, who came to viſit and ſympa- 
thize with him in his affliction and loſs, Now who could 
perſuade me that this diſpenſation of God's providence was 
good for me, if the Lord had not ſaid it was fo? He was 
afterwards married to Margaret Mure, relict of Mr 
Zacharias Boyd, miniſter of the Barony of Glaſgow. 
In the year 1650 Mr David Dickſon, profeſfor of 


divinity in the college of Glaſgow, being called to a pro- | 


feſſion of the ſame nature in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly authorized for 
viſiting the univerſity of Glaſgow, moſt unanimouſly 
deſigned and called Mr Durham to ſucced Mr Dickſon 
a profeſſor of divinity there: But in a little time thereat- 
ter, before he was admitted to that charge, the general 
aſſembly of this church being perſuaded of his eminent 
piety, . | 
other great abilities, they that ſame year, after mature 
deliberation unanimoully pitched upon him, tho then 
but about eight and twenty years of age, as amongſt 
the ableſt and moſt accompliſhed miniſters of this 
church, to attend the king's family as chaplain. In 


In a few days his dear wife, who was the 


edfaſtnels, gravity, prudence, moderation, and 


which Ration, tho' the times were moſt difficult, as 
abounding with temptations and ſnares, with jealouſies, 


heart-burnings, emulations, and animoſities, and flow- 


ing with high tides of many various, and not a few con- 


| 


trary humours ; he fo wiſely and faithfully behaved 


and acquitted himſelf, that there was a conviction 
thereof left upon the conſciences of all who obſerved 
him, ſo that he had peace through Jeſus Chrift as to 
that miniſtration. During his attendance upon the king 
and court, ſuch was his authority and gravity, and 


” ſuch a majeſty and awe in his countenance, as conci- 


hated, yea, commanded reverence and reſpect from 
all in the court toward him; inſomuch that it was ob- 
ſerved, that whatever lightneſs and profanity had been 
uſual in former times by ſome in the court, and great 


TaCter ; yet during his preſence in the court, and when-. 


ever he went about the duty of his place, they all car- 


ried themſelves gravely, and forbore all lightneſs and 
profanity ; and there were none that durſt allow them- 
{elves to do or ſpeak any thing offenſive before him. 
While he ſerved the Lord in the oy miniſtry, and 
particularly in that poſt and character of king's chaplain, 


his great labour and ambition was, to be accepted of God, 


and have God's favour, and not the favour of great men; 
therefore he ſtudied more to profit and ediſy their fouls, 


than pleaſe and tickle their fancies, as ſome court para- 


ſites do in their ſermons. One inſtance whereof was this. 
Being called at a certain time topreach before the parlia- 
megt, where many rulers were preſent, he preached from 
John iii. 10. Art thou a maſter of Iſrael, and hnowe/t not 
theſe things? That which he moſtly inſiſted on before this 


auguſt meeting, was, That it was a moſt unaccountable 


thing for rulers, nobles in Iſrael, (a land of light, where di- 
vine light and revelation was, and where a great plenty of the 
means of knowledge was) to be ignorant of, and unacquainied 
with theſe great and neceſſary things of regeneration, and being 
born again of the ſpirit. And moſt ſerioully preſſed upon 
all, from the king to the beggar, to ſeek to know experi- 
mentally theſe things. An excellent pattern for all 
court miniſters, and ſuch as are called to preach at fuch 
public occaſions. He continued with the king till he 
went to England. ds 8 

Towards the latter end of January, 1651, the com- 
miſhon ſeſſion of Glaſgow, wrote Mr Durham as fol- 
lows ; ts. EA | 


: 
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to all the affliction that lies upon us. We h 


ſometime after came to G 
pretent in tize ſeſſion in the beginning of April next, at 
the ſame time Cromwell and his army were in Glaſgow, 
and on the Lord's day Cromwell heard Mr Durham, 


ies xg DUR 
* Right Reverend, 9 95 | 

We received yours, wherein you ſpeak of the com- 
miſſions liberating you for ſome time from your atten- 
dance upon the king's family, and of your purpoſe to 
viſit us here, which did not a little refreſh us. The 
obſtruction of the accompliſhment of a former reſolu- 
tion for this, and the diſappointment of our longing 
expectation therein, much ſaddened our ſpirits ; and if 
the Lord ſhould fo diſpoſe, that yet your coming hither _ 
ſhould be impeded, it is like, it would excedingly add 
ope no 
diſcouragement from this place ſhall prevail fo Far, as 
to work the leaſt alteration of your declared purpoſe 
and reſolution. We cannot tell how much, and how 
earneſtly we long once more to ſee your face, and to 
hear a word from you, from whole mouth the Lord has 
often bleſſed the ſame, for our great refreſhment, edi- 
fication, and confirmation. We do therefore with all 


earneſtneſs requeſt and beſeech you, that you would itz 
the interim of your retirement from attendance upon 
that charge, let the town and congregation once and 


yet dear to you, who dare not quit their intereſt in _ 
you, nor look upon that tie and relation betwixt you 
and them as diflolved and null, enjoy the comfort of 


your, ſometimes very comfortable, tellowſhip and mi- 


niſtry. We do not think of deferring our hope any lon= 
ger in this. We have therefore, hearing that you were 


at Stirling, ſent two of our number, James Hamilton; 
bailie, and Mr John Spreul, to 
this our moiſt ſerious and earne 


cha and follow forth 

but longing, praying, and hoping to ſee you in this 

place, we reſt, A e tool x #94 . 
In conſequence of this 


preſſing letter, Mr Durham 
algow; for he is mentioned 


who preached againſt the invaſion to his face. Next 
day Cromwell ſent for Mr Durham, and told him, that 


he always thought Mr Durham had been a more wiſe 


and prudent man, than to meddle with matters of public 


concern in his ſermons. To which Mr Durham anſwer⸗ 
contempt ſhown by them to ſome formerly in that cha- 


ed, that it was not his practice to bring public matters 
into the pulpit, but that he judged it both wiſdom and 
prudence in him to ſpeak his mind upon that head, lee- 
ing he had the opportunity of doing it in his own hear- 


ing. Cromwell diſmiſſed him very civilly, but defired 


lum to forbear infiſting upon that ſubject in public.— 
And at the ſame time ſundry miniſters both in town and 
country met with Cromwell and his officers, and repre- 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt manner the injuſtice of his inva- 
EN Er ol V 
lt would ſeem that ſome time after this, Mr Durham 
had withdrawn from Glaſgow, and therefore in Auguſt 
next, a letter is ordered to be lent bim, that he would 
come and vilit them, and preach here. And in Sep- 
tember next, there being a vacancy in the Inner-kirk, 
by the death of Mr Robert Ramſey, the common ſeſſion 
gave an unanimous call (with which the town-couneil 
1 to Mr Durham, to the miniſtry of the Inner- 
rr 3 | | "4 | 
_ Accordingly Mr Durham was ſometime after this re- 
ceived miniſter in the Inner-kirk, rad nm Carſtairs his 
brother in law being his colleague in that church. 7 
In the whole of his miniſtry, he was a burning and 
ſhining light, he ſhined in all chriſtian and minifterial 
gilts and graces, and was particularly exemplary in 
the graces of humility and ſelf-denial. One inſtance of 
many was this. Upon a certain day when Mr Andrew 
Gray and he were to preach, as they were walking to- 
gether, MrDurham obterving multitudes thronging into 
that church where Mr Andrew Gray was to preach, and 
but here and there one dropping into that church where 


he 


requeſt. Not further, 


3 „ OT PERCY 
he himſelf was to preach, ſaid to Mr 
| perceive you are like to have n 
To which Mr Gray anſwered, Truly brother, they are 
fools to leave you and come to me. Mr Durham then 
replied, Not ſo, dear brother, for a miniſter can receive 
no ſuch honour and ſucceſs in his miniſtry, except it be 
given him from heaven. I rejoice that Chriſt is preach- 
ed, and that his kingdom and intereſt is getting ground, 


Gray, Brother 1 
urch this day. 


miniſhed, for I am content to 
Chriſt may be all in all. Eto 5 
He was a perſon of the utmoſt 8 and gra- 
vity, and ſcarce ſmiled at any thing. When Mr Willi- 
am Guthry and he were together at dinner in ſome 


be any thing, ſo that 


ant, facetious converſation. It was the ordinary cuſtom 
of the family to pray after dinner, and Mr Guthry was 
deſired to pray, which he did with the greateſt ſerioul- 
neſs and fervency, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent. 


and embraced him, and ſaid, O William, you are a hap- 
py man; if I had been ſo merry as you have been, I 


for forty-eight hours. 
As Mr Durham was 


nn 
+ 2784 ; 
n 


devout in all the parts of his 


nion occaſions, then he endeavoured through grace to 
rouſe and work up himſelf to ſuch a divineneſs of frame 


that ordinance, greatly fearing leſt himſelf, or any of the 
people to whom he diſpenſed the ſame ſhould fall under 
the grievous guilt of the body and blood of the Lord; 


of communion and fellowthip with God. And at ſome 
of thoſe ſolemn and tweet occaſions, he ſpake ſome 
way asa man that had been in heaven, commending 
5 4 Chriſt, making a glorious diſplay of the banner 
of free grace, holding forth the riches of it very clear- 
ly and convincingly, and bringingthe offers thereof very 


of his ſermons at thoſe occaſions, particularly that on 


that the rope or cord of the offer of ſalvation was let 

down and hung ſo low to linners, that thoſe of the low- 
eſt ſtature amongſt them all, might have catcht hold of 
it, who, through grace, had any mind to do ſo: And ſo 
home, ſo vehement and urgently preſſed, and ſo ſweet 


ſome, how they could refuſe or ſhift them, _ 
Mr Durham gave himſelf much to meditation, and 
uſually ſaid very little to perſons that came to propoſe 
their caſes to him, but heard them patiently, and was 
| ſure to handle them in his ſermon.” 
His healing diſpoſition and great moderation of ſpirit 
_ remarkably appeared, when this church was greatly di- 
vided betwixt the Reſolutioners and Proteſters. As he 


. uſed to ſay, that diviſion was by far worſe than either of 
the ſides. He was equally reſpected by bays parties, 10 
that at a meeting of the ſynod in Glaſgow, when thoſe: 
of the two different ſides met ſeparately, each of them 
made choice of Mr Durbam for their moderator, 
but he refuſed to join with either of them, until they 


ag. 3 | 

So earneſt was Mr Durham for peace and agreement 
betwixt miniſters on both ſides at this time, that he 
went to St Andrews with maſters Samuel Rutherford, 
Robert Trail, Alexander Levinſtone and Patrick Gilleſ- 

ie, who had a conference there with maſters Rohert 
Blair, David Farret and James Wood, about their diffe- 


and that his honour and eſteem doth increaſe, tho' my | 
eſteem in peoples hearts ſhould decreaſe, and be di- 


gentleman's houſe, Mr Guthry was exceeding merry, 
and made Mr Durham ſmile, yea, laugh, with his plea- 


When they roſe from prayer, Mr Durham came to him 
could not have been ſerious, norin any frame for prayer, 
miniſterial work, he was more eminently ſo at commu- 


as very much ſuited the ſpiritual ſtate and majeſty of 


then, in a manner, his face ſhone as being in the mount 


low, wonderfully low: ſo that in the hearing of ſome 


Matth. xxii. 4. ſome of his hearers were made to think 


and eaſy terms to be embraced, that it was a wonder to 


- would never give his judgment upon either ſide, ſo he 


would both unite together, which they accordingly 


* 


him a large character, and repreſented the great lo 


theſe lands, which is the ſame as to 
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rent judgments at that time, and was 
at their reaſonings three days. 

So wel 1 


preſent with them 


| ighty was the miniſterial charge upon Mr Dur. 
ham's ſpirit, that he uſed to ſay, that if he were to live 
ten years longer then he had done, he would chooſe to 
live nine years to ſtudy, for preaching the tenth year. 
And it was thought his cloſe ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs 
caſt him into that decay whereof he died. 

When on his death-bed, he was under conſiderable 
darkneſs about his ſtate, and ſaid to Mr John Carſtairs, 
Brother, for all that I have preached and written, there 


| is but one ſcripture I can remember or dare grip unto, 


tell me, if I dare lay the weight of my ſalvation upon 
it, Whoſcever cometh to me, I will in no wiſe caſt out? Mr 
Carſtairs anſwered him, you may depend on it, tho? 
you had a thouſand ſalvations at hazard. 

About a month before his death, the miniſters of the 


town prevailed with the magiſtrates, who had a great 
veneration for Mr Durham, to leave the nomination of 


his ſucceſſor to himſelf, and accordingly they drew up 
a paper wherein they obliged themſelves to call the 
miniſter whom Mr Durham ſhould recommend. This 
bond was lodged in Mr Durham's hand, who promiſed 
to give his advice therein. Some ſew days before his 
death he called for the magiſtrates and miniſters, and 
told them he had been conſidering their propoſal, and 
named three to them. Mr Ralph Rodgers, one of the 
three that he named, iucceeded him 
He died on the 25th of June 1658, in the 36th year 
of his age. His death was the more to be Jamented, 
that he died thus in the very flower and vigour of his 
grace, gifts and age. Mr John Carſtairs, his colleague in 
the Inner-kirk, preached next ſabbath upon IIa. Ivii. 1. 
The righteous periſheth, and no man layeth it to heart; and 
merciful men are taken away, none conſidering, that the righ-. 
teous are taken away from the evil to come. Where he re 
s of 
ſuch an eminent man. And not only the miniſters in. 
town, but in the country, greatly lamented Mr Durham's 
death in their preachings and prayers next ſabbath, par- 


| ticularly Mr David Veitch, miniſter of Govan, in the 


forenoon, and in the afternoon took his farewel of 
his pariſh, and died upon that very day Mr Durham 
was buried; which 1s the more remarkable, becauſe Mr 
Durham once deſigned to have recommended him for 
his ſucceſſor, as he told Mr Carſtairs ſometime before he 
ee his nomination to the magiſtrates and mini- 

ers. 1 re EE 

Thus died the eminently pious, learned, and judicious 
Mr James Durham, whoſe labours did always aim at 
the advancement of practical religion, and whoſe praiſe 


is in the goſpel throughout all the churches of God 


both at home and abroad. He was a burning and a 
ſhining light in his day, a ftar of the firſt magnitude, 
and 1 whom it may be ſoberly ſaid, without derogs- 
ting from any, He attained unto the fir/t three, and had a 
name among/t the mighty, His memory, though long ago 
called home from his maſter's vineyard, is ſtill recent 
and ſavoury in the hearts of all that are ſincerely godly, 
and ſhall continue ſo whilſt Chriſt hath a true church in 
: ſay, He ſhall be had 
in everlaſting remembrance, _ „„ : 
Tho' Mr Durham be now dead, he yet ſpeaketh in the 
{ingularly pious and ſavoury works of his, which were 
moſtly reviſed and publiſhed by his brother in law Mr 
John Carſtairs. . e 
His lectures upon the book of the Revelation, appeat 
to have been printed a little after his death, Mr Car- 
{tairs's epiſtle to the reader, prefixed to that work, bear- 
ing date the 23d of September 1658. It was prepared 
for the preſs in Mr Durham's own lifetime, and he was 
by many importuned to publiſh it, for which end, to 


make it more complete, (at the importunity of his 


friends) 


mixture of honeſt delight. 


friends) he added diſcour 


deep reach in the profoundeſt and moſt intricate points 


of divinity: In doing whereof, (as he declared in his 


icknelſs) he could not deny but that ſometimes in them 
and other parts of the book, he had found God ſenſibly 
aſſiſting and carrying him through beyond his own ex- 
pectation. All the while he was lecturing upon this 


ſcripture, he kept two days of the week for faſting and 


praying, to diſcover the Lord's mind therein. 
We are told by Mr Carſtairs, that the pious author 
before he fell aſleep, deſired one of them that ſtood by 


to write for a cloſe to his commentary, theſe following 
words, And now, O my ſoul, when all ſay, come, and! 


E 


es upon 25 ſubjects by way of ! concur in a ſweet harmony, ſeeing thou haſt heard and 
digreſſion interſperſed through the book, which ſhew his 


— — 
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doſt hear the call of the goſpel, ſay with the Bride and 
with the Spirit, even ſo, come Lord Jeſus, come quickly,” 
Beſides his commentary on the Reyelation, Mr Car- 


ſtairs reviſed and publiſhed his fermons on the li. chap- 
ter of Iſaiah. His Sermons on Death. His Communion 


Sermons. His Expolition of the Ten Commandments. 
Heaven upon Earth, or Sermons on a good Conſcience. 
And his Sermons on Godlineſs and Selt-denial. 

The two following were poſthumous, written by Mr 
Durham himſelf, and publiſhed after his death. His 
Treatile of Scandal: 
lomon. 


CC 


* 


i; of king Henry VIII. by his third wife, Jane 
, daughter to Sir John Seymer, whoſe mother's 
body was opened for his birth, whereby ſhe died 


of the inciſion the fourth day after. „ 

When he was ſix years old, he was committed to the 
tuition of Dr Coxe, and Mr John Cheek; the firſt in- 
ſtructed him in the knowledge of the arts and divinity, 
the ſecond in the languages of Latin and Greek. Others 
were appointed for other languages, who all endeavour- | 


ed to infuſe into him knowledge and virtue by ſome 


as aſtoniſhed with admiration and delight, reporting 


abroad, that he was a miracle of nature, 
When he was about nine years old, his father died, 
and he was proclaimed king, and brought to the tower, 


where he remained about three weeks; in which time 


his uncle, the earl of Hartford, was elected protector of 


the realm, and governor of the king's perſon during his 
minority. And a few day after he knighted the king, 
who, taking the ſword from him, knighted the lotd 


mayor, and advanced divers others of the nobility. The 
lord protector was made duke of Somerſet; his other 
uncle, Sir Thomas Seymer, was made lord of Sudely, 


and high admiral of England, &c. 


Under theſe he profited ſo 
much, that in a ſhort time he ſpake French and Latin 
perfectly; alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. He was | 

well {ſkilled in logic, philoſophy, mulic, and aſtronomy, 
and other liberal ſciences, inſomuch that the great Itali- 

an philoſopher, Cardane, having made ſome trial of him, 


February 19, in the year 1547, he rode in great ſtate 


from the tower to Weſtminſter, and the next day was 


crowned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The ſame 
day a general pardon was granted to all perſons, {'x on- 
ly excepted. Never was a king more loving to others, 
or better beloved generally of all. He was of an ex- 
cellent beauty and modeſty, very courteous, and na- 
turally ſo diſpoſed to learning, that he ſeemed rather 
born ſo, then inſtructed in it. Pe 


Fo died at the Age of 1 7, anno 1 553. An eminent Proof of the Sovercignty of Grace in Youth, and amid/# all the 
2 Temptations attending an early Peſſeſſion of a Grown, nd od 


. DWARD VI. born in the year I 5 377 was the ſon B He was full of clemency, courage, care and knowledge, e 


in ſtate affairs; and was alſo very tender of ſhedding 


blood, ſo that none were executed in his time for religi- 
on, but only two blaſphemous heretics, John Butcher, 
and George, a Dutchman; for the execution of the firſt, 
all the council could not get him to ſet his hand to the 
warrant, till Cranmer perſuaded him to it, to whom he 
ſaid, That he would lay all the charge of it upon him 


before God: 


cauſed his ſervants to uſe wreſtling, leaping, running, 
riding, and ſhooting at rovers, &c. He was exceeding 
{kiltul in fortifications: he knew all the principal ports 


of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France, how they 


lay, when the tide ſerved, what veſſels of burden they 
could receive, and what winds ſerved for entrance. 


He was exceeding careful about ſtate affairs, was 
much with his council, and would well underſtand what 
matters paſſed them, and upon what grounds; and 


would often encounter their reaſons, and give lively 


reaſons of his own, inſomuch that they made an order, 
that no matters of weight ſhould be debated hut when 


he was preſent. He had a cheſt whereof he himſelf 
carried the key, wherein he kept the records of ſuch 


matters as were concluded by his council. 
He ſet time apart to diſpatch poor men's cauſes, 
without tedious attendance and delay. Of all the ma- 
gittrates, ;uliices, and gentlemen of quality in his realm, 
he knew their names, houſe-keeping, and manner of 
life. He was ſkilful in the matter and inanner of ex-_ 


4 


change abroad, and provident for the mint at home. 


To amballadors he would give an anſwer immedi- 


ately, and touch both orderly and fully upon every part 
of their ſpeech, to the admiration of his hearers. | 

He much trequente4 ſermons, and penned them 
with his own hands. His ſports were ingenious and 


manlike, whereby he Jy * ſomething. He, 


In 


His Expoſition of the Song of So- 


He took much delight in repretentation of battles, 
ſkirmiſhes, and aſſaults, and ſuch like military exerciſes: 
he took much pleaſure in the exerciſes of activity, and 
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7 


age to conſent. 


E DW 
hours for his 
teachers. 


About this time preparations were made for war with 


private ſtudies and exerciſes with his 


was delired by Henry the eight to be aſſured to his ſon 
prince Edward, which was aſſented to by the nobility 
and parliament of Scotland; and all conditions and 
covenants were concluded, ſealed and ſworn to, on 
both parties, and a peace eſtabliſhed for ten years, at 
the end whereof both prince and queen ſhould be of 


wrote friendly to the nobility, remembered them of 


benefits that would redound to beth kingdoms by 


this union, &c. But notwithſtanding all this, when 
they would not be brought to reaſon, he raiſed a great 


army, with which he marched into Scotland, and ſent 
a great fleet by lea to meet him there. In the army 
were twelve thouſand foot, and two thoutand eight 


hundred light horſe. The earl of Warwick was heu- 


tenant general, the lord Gray of Wilton was marſhal 


of the held, &c. The protector of Scotland allo made 


great preparations to refiit them, making his rendez- 


vous at Muſſelburg field, where the Engliſh marched ; 


and ſo between the two nations a great and cruel bat- 
tle was fought, wherein the Engliſh were victors, and 


_ purſued the Scots for five hours ſpace, doing great exe- 


cution upon them, ſo that the river of Eſk ran red with 


blood. | 


Divers of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry were lain, 
and of the inferior fort about ten thouſand. Of the En- 
gliſh were ſlain fifty-two, but very many hurt. And 
thus the Lord revenged upon them their perfidiouſneſs 


hour wherein the images were burned openly in London, 
the Scots received this great overthrow. _ 


Alſo, fifteen hundred of the Scots were taken priſon- 
ers, amongſt whom was the earl of Huntly, and lome 
other noblemen. Huntly being afterwards aſked, how 
he ſtood affected to the intended marriage, anſwered, 
that he liked the marriage well; but he liked not the 
manner of wooing. Afterwards the Englith fired many 
er took divers caſtles, placed garriſons in them, and 


o returned back to England. ; 
A great alteration alſo was made in religion; injunc- 
tions were ſet forth for removing images out of churches, 
godly preachers were ſent abroad to inſtruct and teach 
the people; and, for want of preachers, homilies were 


appointed to be read in churches. Edmond Bonner 


was committed to the Fleet, for refuſing to receive theſe 


 injuntions, and Steven Gardiner to the Tower, with 
 bithops Tonſtal and Heath. _ 


In the firſt year of the king, a parliament was held, 


wherein was enacted, that none ſhould ſpeak againſt re- 


ceiving the ſacrament in both kinds: that all proceſſes 


. eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the king's name.” The 


ſtatute of the fix articles was repealed, and that which 
prohibited the ule of the ſcriptures in Engliſh, A litur- 
gy was ſet forth. 


was pulling down an image; and afterwards the whole 
country roſe in a commotion, which ſpread allo into 
Wiltſhire and Sommerſetſhire: They beat down inclo- 
ſures and parks; but Sir William Herbert, with ſome ſol- 
diers, {ct upon them, ſlew ſome, and ſcattered the reſt, 


But the king of France hearing of it, 
laboured by all means to break this agreement, en- 
deavouring to get this match for Francis, afterwards | 
king of France; and ſo far prevailed, that he made a 
ſtrong party for him in Scotland; yet our protector 
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in the midſt of all his concerns, reſerved daily ſome 


| 


| their promiſes, ſeals, and oaths ; he ſhewed them the 


in breaking their oaths and covenants. In the which 
victory this alſo is to be noted, that the ſame day and 


"Commiſſioners being ſent abroad to pull down images | 
in Cornwal, one of them was ſtabbed by a prieſt, as he 


city into the hands of the {editions 


The like commotions wereTailed in other countries, 
which, by the prudence of gentlemen, and other honeſt 
perſons, were appealed. Yet afterwards there was 


another riſing in the weft countries, to whom the king 
Scotland, which was thus occaſioned ; Mary Stuart, 


ſole daughter and heir to James V. being very young, | 


wrote; firſt reproving them for their diſordered aſſem- 
blies; then he pitied their ignoragce and errors thence 
ariſing, perſuading them to return to their homes and 
due obedience. In which letter he thus wrote to them, 
* Aſlure yourſelves moſt ſurely, that we, of no earthly 


thing under the heaven, make ſuch account, as we do of 


this one thing, to have our laws obeyed, and this cauſe 
of God which we have taken in hand to be thoroughly 
maintained, from the which we will never remove ahair's 
breadth, nor give place to any creature living, much 
leſs to any fubject, but therein will ſpend our own roy- 


| al perſon, our crown, treaſure, realm, and all our eftate, 


whereof we aſſure you of our high hogour,' But they 
growing more unruly, went to Exeter, demanded en- 


trance, which being retufed, they attempted to take the 
city by ſtorm, by firing the gates by mines, but all 


in vain, being eaſily repulſed, and lain like dogs. 
In the mean time, the lord privy ſeal, with a ſmall com- 


pany, attempted the relief of the city, which the muti- 
neers hindered, by felling many trees croſs in his way; 


and in his retreat ſet upon him, but he beat them back, 
with the loſs of 11x hundred. 


In the mean time the citizens ſuffered great want, 


made bread of the coarſeſt bran; their fineſt flefk was | 


their horſes. An aged citizen in this their want, brought 
out all his ſtore, ſaying, That as he communicated to 


them his ſtore, 1o he would participate with them in 
| their wants; and that he would feed upon one arm, and 


fight with the other, before he would conſent to put the 


But the lord Gray coming with more forces, ſet upon 
them, flew above nine hundred, and diſperſed the reſt; 
notwithſtanding which, about two thouſand of themral- 


lying the next day, affronted the king's forces; yet af- 


ter a while they ran away. After this allo, a great num 
ber met together, and brought with them a crucifix 


| upon a cart, beſet with crolles, tapers, holy bread, &c. 


e lord Gray ſet upon, and flew the greateft part of 
them, divers were taken, and ſome of the principal pre- 
„ Eon, „„ 

The ſeditious in Norfolk were more dangerous, as 
having greater ſtrength; and the city of Norwich to fa- 
vour them. To theſe the king wrote allo, and ſent au 
herald with a general pardon, if they would quietly de- 
part; which they refuſing, the lord William Parre was 


| ſent againſt them, who, entering into the city of Nor- 
| wich, was the next day ſet upon by the ſeditious, but he 


repulſed them with the loſs of three hundred of their 


| company. 


Afterwards the earl of Warwick came with ſome more 
forces, and after ſome bickerings, wherein many of the 
rebels were ſlain, he pardoned the reſt, only executing 


| ſome of their ring-leaders, and ſo that commotion was 
guete. 5 


Religion beginning now to flouriſh in the land, all 
ſuch godly ſubjects as were in the realm, had free liber- 
ty publicly to profeſs the goſpel; as alſo many learned 
and zealous preachers before banithed were now licen- 
ſed freely to return home; and were encouraged boldly 
and faithfully to exerciſe their function and calling, lo 
hat God was much glorified, and the people much e- 

hed, | ts yea 

About the ſame time a dangerous rebellion began in 
Yorkſhire, but, through God's mercy, one of the rebels 
revealing it in his drankennet$Fin an alehouſe, it was in 
ſome meaſure prevented, and the miſchief intended 
againſt others returned upon the contrivers pates. The 
French king alſo thinking to make his ee of 
theſe diſorders in England, denounced war againſt king 


Edward 


5 . 
Edward, and ſent a great fleet ſuddenly to take Jerſey 
and Gernſey, together with many of the king's ſhips 


there; but they were ſo hotly entertained, that they loſt 


one thouſand of their men, and their ſhips and gallies 
ſo ſpoiled, that they were forced to return home 
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melancholy thoughts, by plying him with a variety of 


exerciſes and ſports; yet he would often ſigh and let fall 
tears, Sometimes he thought that he had done nothing 
that deſerved death: or if he had, that it was very ſmall, 


o 


and proceeded rather from his wife than from himſelf, 


with ſhame and diſhonour. The French king alſo came * And where then (faid he) was the good nature of a 
in perſon with a mighty army againſt Bulloigne, where | nephew? where was the clemency of a prince? Ah! - 
alſo he was repulſed with ſhame and great loſs; ſo that it | how unfortunate have I been to thoſe of my blood? _ 


on the king, with his privy council, ſent to: 
hops, to take away all popith books in every pariſh, 


e 


vas apparent that the mighty arm of God a for | My mother I ſlew at my very birth, and ſince have made 
king Edward his ſervant, to defend and deliver him 

from ſo many dangerous commotions at home, and at- 
tempts abroad. 

But the 
ſouglit to hinder it, by ſtirring up contentions amongſt 
our nobllity: Firſt, between the lord protector and his 
brother the lord admiral, which was not appeaſed but by 
the blood of the latter. Then between the lord protec- 
tor and the earl of Warwick, and other nobles that he 


bad drawn into his party, which (notwithſtanding all 
endeavours uſed by the godly king to make peace be- 


twixt them) ended in the death and deſtruction of the 
protector. Hereupon many of the vulgar ſort (thinking 
that the alteration of the Latin ſervice into Engliſh, &c. 
bad been the only act of the protector) began to trump 
it abroad, that now they ſhould have their Latin ſervice 
again, with holy bread and holy water, &c. Whereup- 
all the biſ- 


and that if any were refractory, and would not deliver 
them up, they ſhould be committed to ward, 
In the year 1550, letters were ſent abroad for taking 


down altars in churches, and ſetting up tables inſtead of 


the ſame. And during all the time the nobles lived in 
peace amongſt themſelves, religion flouriſhed, the got- 
pel had a- 4 aſſage, popery was confounded, and 


ſcarce a papiſt found that durſt ſhew his head. The 


popiſh doctors, Smith, Chadſey, Standiſh, Young, Ogel- 


thborp, with many more, recanted their former igno- 
rance and errors: yea, Bonner, with his own hand, ſub- 


ſcribed to the king's ſupremacy, and promoted his in- 
junctions: the ſame allo did Steven Gardiner. Yea, 
during all the time of peace and concord, not a papiſt 
was found in all the realm, who, out of devotion to 
the pope, would put his neck into the halter, and die a 
martyr for his fake? In thoſe peaceable times it was, 
that the king ſent for P. Martyr, Martin Bucer, Paul 
Fagius, with many other learned men, whereof ſome 


their diligent induſtry, did much good. 
And whereas the emperor's ambaſlador demanded 


the mals freely exerciſed in her houſe; the good king 


reſolutely and conſtantly denied to condeſcend thereun- | 
He increaſed ſermons at the court, and ordered 


_ to, 
that no man ſhould have a benefice from the king, but 
lirſt he ſhould preach before him. He ſent five thou- 
ſand pounds beyond ſea, to relieve the poor proteſtants; 
and hearing that the emperor made many ſtrict laws 
againſt them, he charged his merchants to forbear their 
trade into Flanders as much as they could. = 
This prudent 'and godly king, ſeeing the woeful 
breaches at home, intended by alliance to ſtrengthen 
himſelf abroad; for which end he ſent to treat of a mar- 
_ riage between his ſiſter the lady Elizabeth, and the king 
of Denmark's eldeſt fon. But this lady, though ſhe was 
furniſhed with many excellent endowments both of na- 
ture and education, yet could ſhe never be induced to 
marry with any. The bord protector having been 
brought to his end, by the malice and ſubtility of the 
earl of Warwick, (now duke of Northumberland) the 
king at firſt gave no ſigns of any ill-tempered paſſion, 


devil envying the progreſs of the goſpel, 


degrees. He had allo a great faintneſs, which 


| wou 


away with two of her brothers. Alas! how falſely have 
[ been abuſed? how weakly carried? how little was I 
maſter over my own judgment, &“, 8 
But the lords laboured to divert his thoughts other- 
wiſe all that they could. The king had fix chaplains in 


ordinary, concerning whom an order was made, that 


two ſhould remain with the king by turns, and four 

ſhould travel to preach ahroad: the firſt year, two 
in Wales, and two in Lincolnſhire; the next year, two _ 
in the marſhes of Scotland, and two in Yorkſhire, and 

ſo through all the ſhires in England. Hereby religion 
was much propagated, and the people taught obedi- 
ence. ; | Nö 5 | 


The king falling into a want of money, commiſſions 


were ſent forth for felling chantry lands, church- 
jewels, chalices, &c. by purchaling whereof many 
mean perſons where advanced to great eſtates, where- 
by they left their poſterity ranged amongſt the nobility 
of the land. But within a few years, moſt of them, by 


the ſecret curſe of God, melted to nothing; and by 
| 1improvidence or riot, conſumed all. 


In the tixth year of the king's reign, he fell ſick of 
the meafles; yet, through God's mercy, in a ſhort. 

time he recovered of the fame. Not long after, he fell 
ſick of the ſmall pox ; which coming kindly forth, was 


judged a means that would conduce to his future 


health; of this diſorder alſo he recovered perfectly; 
and the ſummer following he rode his progreſs with a 
great train; but when he found that it was burdenſome 
to the country, he diſcharged greateſt part of it. 
Soon after the king complained of a continual infir- 
mity of body. About which time ſundry prodigies 
were ſeen; in Oxfordſhire, a child was born that had 
two bodies from the navel upward, which lived eigh- 
teen days, and then died both together. At Queen- 
borough three great Dolphins where taken; and at 
Graveſend, three great fiſhes, called Whirlpools were 


| allo taken. 
he placed at Cambridge, others at Oxford, who, with | 


In January, and the beginning of the ſeventh year of 
the king's reign, his ſickneſs increaſed upon him, at- 


„ tended with a ſtrong cough ; and, notwithſtanding all 
boldly, that the lady Mary might be ſuffered to have 


means were uled, yet it daily encreaſed by dangerous 


that his vital parts were molt ſtrongly and ftrangely 
aſſaulted. And the common report was, that his fick- 


nels procecded from a ſlow working poiſon. His fick- 


nels was much lamented, not only by his own people, 
but by ſtrangers, his courteſy and wiſdom having procu- 
red him much love every where. He was famous for his 

fore-light and judgment in affairs; and he fo well tem- 


pered the greatnels of his eſtate with modeſty and gra- 
| vity, that he avoided envy by the one, and contempt 
by the other. Ne Ce Bog 


In the time of his ſickneſs, Dr Ridley preaching be- 
fore him, in his ſermon much commensed works of 
charity, which as they were a duty for all men to per- 
form, ſo more eſpecially for thoſe which were in great 
abilities, for that they were obliged to give example 

thereby unto others. Bas e 
The ſame day after dinner, the king ſent for him into 
his gallery, cauſed him to fit in a chair by him, and 
a not ſuffer him to be uncovered; when, after cour- 


as taking it not to be agreeable to majelty openty to | teous thanks for his ſermon, he repeated all the ner 
u 


diſcover it. The lords alſo laboured to diſpel 


ch | pal points of it, and then added, I took myſe 


f to be 
chiefly 


ewed _ 
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chiefly touched by your ſpeech: for as in the kingdom lam 
next under God, ſo muſt I moſt nearly approach to him 
in goodneſs and mercy, For as our miſeries ſtand moſt 
in need of help from him, ſo are we the greateſt debtors; 


and therefore, as you have given me this general exhor- 


tation, ſo direct mel intreat you by what particular act 
I may beſt diſcharge my duty.” The biſhop, partly aſto- 
niſhed, and partly overjoyed with theſe 88 was 
ſilent for a time; at laſt, tears and words breaking forth 
together, he declarcd to the king, that as he little expec- 
ted ſuch a queſtion, ſo was he not furniſhed with a pre- 
{ent an{werz but ſaid withal, that he conceived the 
citizens of London had beſt experience, as overburdened 


with multitudes of perſons of their own and from all 


parts oi the kingdom, and therefore if his majeſty plea- 
ied to afford his letter to that effect, he would confer 
with them, and in a ſhort time return their anſwer. _ 

The king immediately cauſed the letter to be written, 
which, before the biſhop he ſigned and ſealed, and en- 
joined him to be the meſſenger, who, going to the lord 


mayor with it, he called certain aldermen, and four and 
twenty commiſſioners, who ranked the poor into three 


ſorts, tuch as were poor by impotency of nature, as or- 
phans, decrepit perſons, ideots and cripples: others by 
faculty, as wounded ſoldiers, diſeaſed, &c. Thirdly, ſuch 
as were poor by idlenels, unthriftineſs, &c. The firſt, to 


he educated and maintained; the ſecond to be cured and 


relieved: the third to be corrected and reduced to good 
order: which being preſented to the king, he gave to 


the city, for education and maintenance of the firſt, the 
_ Gray-Friers church near Newgate-Market, with all the 
revenues belonging to it; to the ſecond, St Bartholo- 
mew's near Smithfield: for the third, his houſe at Bride- 
well: and for increate of maintenance to theſe, beſides 
the hoſpital of St Thomas in Southwark, he gave ſeven 


hundred and fifty marks yearly out of the rents of the 
boſpital of St John Baptiſt, or the Savoy, with all the 
| bedding and furniture belonging to that place: and the 
charter of this gift being preſented to him with a blank 


for lands in mortmaine, he preſently filled it up with 


| theſe words, Four thouſand marks by the year: which 
being done, with reverend geſture and * he thank- 
ed God for prolonging his life to finiſh that buſineſs. 
The king's A daily encreaſed, and fo did the duke 


of Northumberland's diligence about him: poiton was 


| ſtrongly ſuſpected, for his phyſicians diſcovered an in- 


ac malignity in his diſeaſe, and, though in the 
lungs, a part; of no quick ſenſe, yet his ſickneſs grew 
very extreme. The people hereupon broke forth im- 
moderately into paſſion, complaining that for this cauſe 
his two uncles had been taken away: for this cauſe the 
moſt faithful of the nobility and council had been diſ- 


_ graced and diſcarded, and that for this cauſe ſuch were 
placed about him as were ready to commit or permit 


any miſchief, _ 5 8 
Yet at this time lord Guilford, fourth ſon to the duke 
of Northumberland, was married to the lady Jane, eldeſt 
daughter to the duke of Summerſet, by Frances daugh- 


this lady Jane had no right to the crown, for ſhe was 
excluded by the ladies Mary and Elizabeth, by the iſſue 
of lady Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter to Henry the eight, mar- 
ried into Scotland, and by Frances this lady Jane's mo- 
ther, now living; yet Northumberland, blinded with 
pride, procured the 1 by. his letters patent under the 
850 ſeal, to appoint the lady Jane to ſucceed him in 
the kingdom: and this the king did more eaſily aſſent 


ter to 1 lecond ſiſter to Henry the eight: and tho 
a 


to, partly in regard of his great deſire to have the re- 


formed religion continued; which he ſuſpected would 

be altered by the lady Mary, if ſhe ſucceeded; and he 
could not leave the crown to the lady Elizabeth exclud- 
ing lady Mary: and partly, by reaſon of that entire love 
which he bare to his couſin Jane, a woman of moſt 


. 


E 


and by the kin | 
Thus the duke having, as he thought, ſecured all, no- 


„ = 
rare and incomparable perfections, not onl 
religion, but for her knowledge ot the liberal arts, ſkill 


letters were ſigned by the king when he was very weak, 
and then by all the 
nobility, biſhops, judges, (except Sir James Holles), 
's learned council. 
thing remained but to diſpatch the king. His diſeaſe 
was violent, yet the phyſicians had ſome hope of his re- 
covery, if he might be removed into an healthier air; 
but this the duke, by over-awing the conncil, would 


talking with her, and finding her extremely ignorant, 
would not conlent that ſhe thould meddle with him; 


et the duke cauſed them to be diſcharged, and the > 
| cure to be committed to her alone; hereupon ſhe ad- 


miniſtered ſomething to him, when the king {ell into 
N extremities; his vital parts were mortally 
ſtuffed, he breathed with difficulty, his legs ſwelled, 


called again, who ſeeing how he was, departed with a 
ſad filence, telling their friends, that they were called 
for faſhion ſake, and neither their advice nor remedies 


made this godly prayer. 
Lord Goc 


od, deliver me 


happy it were for me to be with thee: yet for thy cho- 


Inheritance: O my Lord God, ſave thy choſen people 


paputry, and maintain thy true religion, that J and my 
people' may praite thy holy name, for thy Son Jeſus 
Chriſt's fake.” Then turning his face, and ſeeing ſome 


| by, he ſaid unto them, © Are you ſo nigh? I thought 


ye had been further off.. With great patience he endur- 


theſe, I am faint, Lord have mercy upon me, and take 
my ſpirit, and fo he ſpent his laſt breath in committing 
his tweet ſou! into his Father's hands. And thus this 
bleſſed king, our young Joſias died, Anno Chrifti 1553, 
of his age the ſeventeenth, and of his reign the ſeventh. 

His zeal for religion doth eminently appear in this 


[ example, the emperor Charles the fifth ſent a requeſt 
| to the king and council, to permit the lady Mary to 


have maſs in her houſe; the council thinking it kt to 
gratify the emperor, ſent archhtthop Cranmer and 


who coming to the king, alledged their reaſons, why 


replied again from ſcripture grounds ſo gravely and 
fully, that they were forced to give way to what he had 
ſaid, granting it to be true; yet upon politic grounds, 
they perſuaded him to it, becauſe elſe it might cauſe a 


replied, deſiring them to content themſelves, for be. 
would, he ſaid, ſpend his life and all he had, rather 
than grant that which he knew certainly to be a- 
gainſt the truth. 2 | 


him to conlent ; when the good king, ſceing their im- 
portunity, burſt out into bitter weeping and ſobbing, 


and deſired them to be content; whereat the biſhops 
| them- 


for her 
in languages, wherein ſhe exceetled all of her tex: Thele 


rivy councillors ; by molt of the 


* 5 
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not ſuffer: then a gentlewoman was brought, who 
would undertake to cure him; but the king's phylician 


his pulſe failed, his ſkin changed colour, and many 
Other bad ſymptoms appeared; then were the phyſicians 


uſed; and that the king had been ill dealt with more than 

once: ſo that having long wreſtled with a lingering 
tormenting ſickneſs, about three hours before his death, 
his eyes being cloled, thinking that none heard him, 
out of this miſerable and 
wretched life, and take me amongſt thy cholen; hows 
beit not my will, but thy will be done; Lord, I com- 
mit my ſpirit to thee. Oh, Lord! thou knoweſt how 


ſen's lake, fend me life and health, that I may iruly ſerve 
thee; O my Lord God, blels thy people and tive thine 


of England. O my Lord God, defend this realm from 1 


ed his pains. Many fervent prayers he made, both for 
himſelf and this realm; the laſt words he ſpake were 


biſhop Ridley to the king to requeſt his conſent thereto; 


they defired it of him ; which the king having heard, 
breach with the emperor, &c. Unto which the king 


Yet ſtill the biſhops preſſed him, and would have 


„c 9 a 


hom 4s © « 
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themſelves, ſeeing the king's zeal and conſtancy, wept 
as faſt as he, and ſo took their leave of him, and com- 
ing from the archbiſhop, took his ſchool-maſter, Mr 

Cheek, by the hand, and ſaid, © Ah maſter Cheek, you 
have ſuch a ſcholar, that hath more . his little 
finger, than all we have in our bodies. He read over 


2 


[ 189 J 


Melancthon's common places; all Tullies works; the 
greateſt part of Livie's hiftory ; the 7 7 . orations 
of Soctates in Greek, of which he tranſlated two into 


Latin; Sophocle's tragedies, and the New Teſtament in 
.Greek alſo, 5 An 55 


De LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, the Patroneſs of the Proteflant 


Intereſt in Europe, who died anno 1 602. 
K* HENRY the eight being divorced from Ka- 


tharine of Spain, who was his brother Arthur's wi- 


dow, married the lady Anne Bullen, a godly, virtuous, 


and charitable woman, who was delivered of this lady. 
Sep. 7. Anno Chriſti 1533, whoſe godfather was arch- 
| biſhop Cranmer, and her godmothers were the old 


dutcheſs of Norfolk, and the old marchioneſs of Dorſet. | 
She was brought up in the proteſtant religion from her | 


childhood, and had for her ſchool-maſter, Mr Aſcham, 
„ inftruQted her in the knowledge of the toligues 


id arts; and under whom ſhe profited very much in 


ing. During all thereign of her father king Henry, 
24 of her brother king Edward, ſhe lived in a princely 


faihion: but under the reign of her ſiſter queen Mary, 


ſhe met with ſo many afflictions, that the well delerved 
the title of Elizabeth the confeſſor. Yet thoſe very af- 
fictions, through God's goodneſs, did her fo much 


good, that it is hard to ſay, whether ſhe was more hap- | 
py in having a crown ſo ſoon, or in having it no ſooner, 


: till affliction had firſt laid in her a low, and therefore a 


| ſure foundation of humility, for highneſs to be after- 


wards built upon. By which means fhe was ſo ripen- 


ed for her future rule and 1 Oh that pope Sixtus 


he fifth profeſſed, that amongſt all the prin ces in Chriſ- 
tendom, he found but two which were worthy to bear 
command, if they had not been ſtained with hereſy, viz. 
Henry the fourth king of France, and Elizabeth, queen 
of England. But as in order of time her ſufferings pre- 


ceded her ſovereignty; ſo we will firſt ſet them down | 


to the view of the reader. _ 


* 


When queen Mary came firſt to the crown, ſlie pre- 


| tended much love to her liſter, the lady Elizabeth; for 
before ſhe was crowned, ſhe would go no where with- 
out her, and ſent for her to dinner and ſupper ; but 
after ſhe was crowned, ſhe kept aloof from her; and 
ſhortly after, upon the riſing of Sir Thomas Wyart, 
ſhe with the lord Courtney, were falſely charged to 


have a hand in it; whereupon the lady Mary lent | 
three of her councillors, with two hundred and fifty 
horſemen to her, at Aſhbridge, who found her very 


1 8 


her innocency. 


lick in bed, and very feeble and weak of body; yet 


going up to her chamber, they deſired one ot her ladies 
to tell her, that they were ſent to her with a meſlage 
from the e 
| Her grace being told of it, ſaid ſhe was glad of their 
coming, but being very weak, and now ten oclock at 
night, he requeſted them to come again the next morn- 
ing; to which they replied, that they muſt ſee her, 


and would do it in what caſe ſoever the was, and withal | 


haſtily ruſhed into her chamber, whereupon being not 


a little amazed, ſhe ſaid to them, Is the hafte ſuch 
that it might not have pleaſed you to have ſtaid till the 
morning. They anſwered, that they were ſorry to lee 
her in that caſe; and I (ſaid ſhe) am not glad to fee you 
here at this time of night. They ſaid that they came 
from the queen, whole pleaſure it was, that ſhe ſhould 


be at London the ſeventh of that month. To which | 


ſhe ſaid, © Truly there is no creature more glad than I to 


not in caſe to wait on her, as you ſee and may teſtify. 
They ſaid, they were ſorry to ſee it; yet their com- 
miſſion was to bring her either quick or dead. She being 
troubled at this, aſked, if their commiſſion was o 


ſtrict: they ſaid yes, and inſtantly called two phyſicians, 


and aſked them if ſhe might be removed with life, who 8 5 
athrmed that ſhe might in their judgment; they there- 
upon deſired her to ＋ againſt next morning at 


nine o'clock to go with them; and accordingly at that 


time they took her forth, faint and feeble as ſhe was, 
being ready to ſwoon three or four times between 


them. That night they brought her to Redburn, where 
ihe was guarded all night; the next day to St Albans, 


where ſhe was both feeble in body, and comfortleſs in 
mind. From thence to Mimmes and Highgate, where, 
ſhe being very fick, they tarried that night and the next 


From thence ſhe was carried to the court; many peo- 


ple by the way flocked about her, and were very lorry 5 
| to ſee her in that cate. At court ſhe was preſently ſnut 


up, and kept a cloſe priſoner for a W ſeeing no 
friend all that time. Then came Steven Gardiner, with 


nineteen more of the privy council, charging her with 


Wyat's nj Tana which ſhe utterly denied, proteſting 


to her majeſty, both in thought, word and deed, ſhe 
might not be committed to ſo notorious and doleful a 
place; proteſting that ſhe defired no favour, if ſhe was 
found guilty of theſe things. But the lords told her, 


| there was no remedy, for that the queen was fully re- 


ſolved that ſhe ſhould go to the Tower, and ſo they de- 1 


parted. 


And about an hour after, came Steven Gardiner again 
with three other of the lords, and the guard ſecluding 
all her gentlemen, ladies and gentlewomen from he? 
and inſtead of them, appointed three of the queen's men 


and three other waiting-women to attend her, that none 


ſhould have acceſs to her grace. They ſet alſo an hun- 
| ared northern ſoldiers to watch in the gardens all night, 


and two lords with their companies in the houſe. 'The 
Saturday following came two lords to her, telling her 
that ſhe muſt preſently go to the Tower, the barge be- 


ing ready, and the tide ſerving, which would tarry for 


nobody. | Ye, BE 
Hereupon ſhe with ſorrow intreated them, that the 
might ſtay till the next tide; but one of them anſwered; 
that neither time nor tide ſhould be delayed. Then ſhe 
requeſted, that ſhe might be ſuffered to write to the 
queen before ſhe went; but that alſo was denied her by 


one of them; but the other (the earl of Suſſex) kneeling 
down, faid, ſhe ſhould have liberty to write, and as he 


was a true man, he would deliver it to the queen, and 


bring her an anſwer, whatever came of it. And fo the 


ut, after a long debate on the buſineſs, 
they told her it was the queen's pleaſure ſhe ſhould go 
to the tower. At which being aghaſt, ſaid, ſhe truſt- 
ed the queen would be more gracious to her; ſtill pro- 
teſting her innocency, and entreating them to mediate -.._ 
for her to the queen, that ſeeing ſhe was a true woman 


come to her majeſty, and am ſorry that at this time I am-] time and tide paſſed away LONG they privately prepared 


* 
1 


der: What needs all this, ſaid ſhe? Goin 


the lieutenant ſaid, Madam you fit unwholefomely, you 
had beſt come out of the rain.“ To whom the anſwered, 


with ome. danger, the boat ſtri 


# 


LL I 
all thin 
midnight; yet Fearing 
the ſtopped till next ay; when thele twolords came and 
told her, it was time for h 


meant, to ſuffer her to be led into captivity, the 
knew, whither; for ſhe did not, 


Lord 


king upon the ground. 
When ſhe came to the 


the ſhoes in water. But one of the lords ſaid, ſhe ſhould 


land there. Whereupon, on coming out of the barge, 
ſhe ſaid, © Here lands as faithful a ſubject, tho' a priſoner, 
as ever landed at theſe ſtairs,” and before thee, O God, 1 


ſpeak it, having no friends but thee alone.“ 
At her landing ſtood many warders, an 


| 5 along a little 
further, ſhe ſat down on a cold ſtone to reſt herſelf; then 


. had, better ſit here than in a worſe place; for God 


* 


knoweth, I know not whither you will bring me.“ 
Hereupon-hergentleman-uſher wept 
at mean you to uſe me ſo? 1 took you for my com- 
fort, not thus to diſmay me, ſeeing I know my truth to 
be ſuch, that none thall have cauſe to weep for me.“ 
And ſo ſhe went into priſon; the doors were locked and 


bolted upon her, at which ſhe was much troubled. 


— 


Then ſhe called to her gentlewoman for her book, 


deſiring God not to ſuffer her to build her foundation 


grace's food to ſuch deſperate ruffians, but that they 


upon the ſands, but upon the rocks that no bluſtering 
Norms might prevail againſt herz % 


Io day after, command came that ſhe ſhould have 
Maſs ſaid in her chamber. In the mean time there was 

much examining and racking of poor men, to force 
them to accule her, that they might put her to death. 
.And five days after came Steven Gardiner, with others 


of the council, and examined her very ſtrictly about 


divers things: to whom ſhe at lait replied, * My lords, 
vou do ſhift me very narrowly, but well I am aſſured 
you ſbgll not do more to me than God hath appointed, 


and fe God forgive you all.?“ 
About that time divers o 


they deſired to ſpeak with the lieutenant of ſhe Tower, 
whom they beleeched, that they might not deliver her 


might carry it to her themſelves; but he very churliſhly 


_ refuſed, ſaying, a priſoner ſhe is, and ſhall be ſerved as 


other priſoners are; they replied, that they expected 
more favour from him, and perſuaded themſelves that 


the queen and her council would do better to her grace; 


whereupon he ſware by God, that if they either frown- 


ed or ſhrugged at him, he would ſet them where they 


ſhould neither ſee ſun nor moon. 


Thus taking their lèave, they prayed God to make 


him of a better mind to his miſtreſs. Having thus con- 


tinued in priſon for a month, ſhe began to be ſickly, 
whereupon ſhe requeſted the lieutenant that ſhe might 
have liberty to walk out a little ; but he denying her 


that favour, ſhe requeſted that ſhe might at leaſt walk 


in the queen's lodgings 3; but ſtill he pretended that he 
We 


durſt not permit it. Il then, ſaid ſhe, © If they be 
ſo ſtrict, God comfort me. 2s 

The next day the lord Sandois came and told her, 
that he had ſued to the council for ſome liberty for her, 
and had at laſt obtained, that ſhe might walk in thoſe 
lodgings, provided that the windows were kept ſhut, 
and that the lord chamberlain, and three of the queen's 
women attended her; for which ſhe thanked him, and 


F, . % 


. 90.74 
for her going the next tide, which fell out at 
leſt ſhe ſhould be taken away, 


er to depart: ſhe bade them 


o before, and ſince there was no remedy, ſhe would 
ollow, adding, that ſhe wondered what the nobility | 


She ſhot the bridge 


. ye ſhe refuſed totand at the 
traitor's ſtairs; neither“ 


vuld ſhe without being over 


d others in or- 


; to whom ſhe ſajd, 


e r 

to walk in a little garden, but the doors to be locked upon 
her. For this ſhe praiſed God, and was well contented 
dt IR On NOTES 


During her impriſonment, a little boy, four years old, 
a man's child in the Tower, uſed, lometimes to bring 
her ſome flowers, as he did to other pritoners. The 
boy was ſent for and they promiſed hum ſigs and ap- 
ples, and then aſked him, when he was with the lady 
Elizabeth: he anſwered, every day. 


p*<; 


Then they aſked him, when he was with the lord of 
Devonſhire. and what he ſent by him to her grace.— 
The boy ſaid, I ay Lancs, to him and know what 
he will tend her; bit updn this the heutenant tol& him, 
he ſhould be whipt if he came any more to them: but, 
faid the boy, I will carry my lady and mittreis iome 
more flowers: whereupon the cluid's father was com- 
manded, that he {ſhould ſuffer him.to go no more to 
mer caampers.. oils --. J 
Ihe next day, as her grace was walking in the gar- 
den, the boy peeped in at a hole, and laid, Miſtrels 1 
mult bring you no more flowers; whereat the ſmiled, 
apprehending what the reaion was: this ſo angred the 
lieutenant, that he commanded his father to put him out 
of the Tower. _ 28 SM Ls 
Shortly after the conſtable of the Tower was diſchar- 
ged, and Sir Henry Benefield put into his place, who 
brought with him one hundred ſoldiers, with which 
ſhe was much troubled, and aiked, whither the lady 
Jane's Scaffold was yet taken away, tearing that the 
ſhould have to act the ſame tragedy. Then ihe enquir- 
ed, what this Sir Henry Benelieid was, and whetuer, 
if her ſecret murdering was required, he was a man-of 
that conſcience to ſee it done. They aniwered, they 
knew not what he was, but they were perſuaded God 
would not fuffer ſuch. wickednels. . Well, ſaid the, 
God grant it: For thou, O God, canſt mollify ſuch 
tyrannical hearts, and diſappoint all ſuch cruel purpoſes; 
and I beſeech thee, to hear me thy creature, who am 


thy ſervant, . and at thy command, truſting by thy 


grace ever ſo to remain. 


® Shortly after, ſhe- was told by the lord Sandois, that 
ſhe mult be removed by the new guard, but he knew 


Anot Whither, except to Wooditack. Unis: much trou- 
her ſervants, having pro- 
vided her diet, brought it into the Tower gate, where | 

the ſoldiers received it, which ſo grieved them, that 


bled her, deliring rather to {tay there, than to be led 
hence with ſuch a ſet of raſcals. But he told her, there 
was no remedy: accordingly the Sabbath following, Sir 
Henry Benefield (being made her jailor) received her 
to his charge, with a company of Kake-helis for her 
guard. The lord of 'Tame alſo was joined in commul- 

lion with him; the ſirſt night they carried her to Rich- 
mond, where her own attendants were removed into 

outward chambers, and theſe rude ſoldiers appointed to 
/ dt TS TTL re LS... 
pon this the ſuſpected ſome miſchief, and called 
her uſher, deſiring him with the reſt to pray for her, 
for this night (ſaid ſhe) I think to die. But he with 
many tears endeavoured to comfort her; and going 
down into the court, he met the lord of Lame and Sir 
Henry Benefield walking there, and deſiring tO ſpeak 

with the lord apart, {aid to him, My lord, you have al- 
ways been my good lord, and o 1 beleech you to re- 
main; I now deſire your honour unfeignedly to tell me 
whether any miſchief be intended to her grace this night, 
that I and my poor fellows may take ſuch part as it 
{hall pleaſe God. to appoint: tor certainly we will 

rather die than that ſhe, being innocent, ſhould ſecretly 
miſcarry. God forbid (ſaid the lord) that any fuch 
wickedneſs ſhould be wrought; and rather than it thould 
be ſo, I and my men are ready to die at her fect alſo. 
And ſo, through God's mercy, the pailed that doleful 
night with an heavy heart, 


made uſe of that little liberty. Afterwards ſhe had leave | ſome of her men ſtanding in the way to ſee her; w 


The next day, as the paſſed to Windſor, the eſpied 


here-- 
upon 


6 | C | „„ & 4 PSY 0 
upon the bade one about her to go to them, and tell | queen with it, the e pleaſed in mercy thereby 
them tanquam ovis, that ſhe was led as a ſheep to the | ro prevent the executiéff of it. At her departure out 


ſlaughter. | 1 of Woodſtock ſhe wrote with a diamond on the win= 
From Windſor ſhe was carried to Mr Dormer's; and | dow, _ | | | rt 

by the way ſome poor 8815 preienting her with ſome Much ſuſpected of the, 
ſmall trifles, at which Sir Henry Beneheld was exceed- Nothing proved can be, 

ing angry, calling them rebels, traitors, &c. L . Quoth Elizabeth priſoner, EY, 

As the paſſed through ſome towns, they rang the „ I LEES GENE 
bells, which ſo angred Beneheld, that he ſent his ſol- When ſhe was ſent for from Woodſtock, ſhe was by 
diers for the ringers, and ſet them in the ſtocks. Sir Henry Benefield carried in a tempeſtuous day to 
The next night ſhe went to the lord of Tames, where | Ricot ; by the way her hood was thrice blown off, and Us 
ſhe was entertained in a -very?princely manner. At] deſiring to go to a gentleman's houſe hard by, Bene- 


which Benefield grunted and grumbled, ſaying, that | field would not ſuffer her, ſo that ſhe was conſtrained © 
they could not an ſwer it, &c. But the lord of Tame] under an hedge to trim her head as well as ſhe could; 
told him, that he knew what he did, and that her grace | from thence the was carried to Collebrook, and af- 
- ſhould be merry at his houſe. | terwards to Hampton court, where for a fortnight 
The next day the went to Woodſtock, where ſhe was {he was {hut up, and guarded with ſoldiers as before. 
impriſoned cloſely, the ſoldiers guarding both within | Then came to her the lord William Howard, who uſed 
ps without the walls of the houſe day and night; at | her very honourably ; whereupon ihe requeſted him to 
laſt the was allowed to walk into the garden, which | be a means that ſhe might ſpeak with ſome of the privy 
much refrethed her, yet all the doors were ſtrictly lock- | council; and ſhortly after Steven Gardiner, with ſome 
ed, Sir Henry himſelf keeping the keys; whereupon | others, came to her, to whom ſhe ſaid, * My lords I am 
ſhe called him her jailor; but he delired her not to call | glad to ſee you, methinks I have been deſolately alone 
him fo, but öne of her officers; to which ſhe anſwered, | a great while; wherefore I defire you to mediate to the 
© From ſuch officers good Lord deliver me.“ After a] king and queen, that I may be delivered from pri- 
while the made ſuit to the council, that ſhe might have] ſon, &c. | ELL 4 
leave to write to the queen, which at laſt was permitted, | Then Stephen Gardiner requeſted her to ſubmit her- 
and Sir Henry Benefield brought her pen, ink, and paper, | ſelf to the queen, and he doubted not but ſhe would 
ſtanding by while ſhe wrote, and then requeſted that | be good to her: to whom ſhe anſwered, that rather than .. * . 
he might be the meſſenger to carry it; but the told him | the would do ſo, the would he in priſon all the days of *, © WM 
ſhe would ſend one of her own ſervants with it; where- | her life; tor ſhe Cra ed ng mercy, but rather the law, f 
upon he replied, that he thought none of them durit | in caſe the had oxended ; * for, {aid ſhe, if I ſhould = 
| be ſo bold as to carry it, ſhe being in that cale; yea, | yield to this, 1 ſhould confeſs myſelf to be an offener, 
fad the, I have none fo diſhoneſt as not to go at my and might give the king and queen occaſion to judge 
eee ,, HBAs! © | evil of me hereafter; when the lords departed, * The 
Well, ſaid he, my commiſſion is to the contrary, and | next day came Gardiner again, and told her; that the _ 
I may not ſuffer it. Her grace replied, You tell me oft | queen marvelled that ſhe carried herſelt ſo ſtoutly, not 
| of your commiſſion, I pray God you may juſtly anſwer | contefling that the had offended ; and therefore the © 
8 the cruel dealing you ule towards me. Yet he ſtopt | queen had impriſoned her wrongfully. Nay, ſaid ſhe, 
her letters four or hve days; but at length ſent for one of | it may pleaſe her to punith me as the ſees gogd. Well, 


N her gentlemen, and aſked him, if he durſt be ſo bold as | ſaid Gardiner, yo mult tell another tale before you 
'B to carry her letter. Yea, faid he, that I dare, and will | be ſet at liberty. The good lady anſwered, that ſhe had 
; with all my heart. II aas ſoon be in priſon with truth and honeſty, as abroad 
She being ſickly the queen {ent two of her phyſician? and ſuſpected of her majeity, r,, e 
: to her, who ſtaid four or hve days, till ſhe began to a- A week after the queen ſent for her at ten o'clock at 
r mend, and then returned, reporting well of her mild be- nigat, whom ſhe had not ſeen for two years before; 
2 haviour, and humblenels towards the queen. About | when ſthe was conductedto the queen's be chamber, ſhe 
A which time ſhe was requeſted to ſubmit herleif to the | kneeled down, and prayed God to preſerve her majeſty, 
queen's majeſty; but the anſwered, that the would never | not doubting but ſhe thould prove as true a ſubje& to 
. ſubmit to them, whom the had never offended; for ſaid her as ever any did, deſiring her majeſty ſo to eſteem 
0 ſhe, if I have offended, I have no mercy but the law, | her, for ſhe ſhould not find her otherwiſe, whatſoever 
which had I been guilty of the breach of, I am ſure I | report ſhe heard to the contrary. The queen anſwered, 
8 ſhould have had it before this. About this time a conſul- | you will not confeſs your offence, but ſtand ſtoutly to 
1 tation being held what ſhould be done with her: one of | your truth. I pray God it may ſo fall out, faid the lady 
the lords ſaid, that it would never be quiet with England, | Elizabeth, for if it do not, I neither defire favour. nor 
8 except her head was ſtricken oft; to which the Spani- | pardon. After ſuch like difcourle, ſhe was ſent a- 
| ards anſwered, * God forbid, that their king and maſter | way with little comfort from the queen; yet a week 
8 ſhould have a mind to conſent to that miſchief; and ac- after ſhe was freed from Sir Henry Benefield her keep- 
K cordingly they perſuaded their king, that he would | er, and his ſoldiers; whereupon ſhe went to refreſh her- 
2 never get ſo much honour as by delivering the lady | elf in the country; but the queen ſent with her Sir 
H Elizabeth out of priſon, which at length he effected. Thomas Pope, one of her councillors, who watched 
| Whilſt ſhe was at Woodſtock; her life was oft in dan- her narrowly all queen Mary's days. Shortly after came 
b ger, firſt by fire kindled under her chamber boards, | ſome of the queen's ſervants, and carried one of her 
% | which was ſuppoſed to he done on purpoſe, yet through | gentlewomen to the fleet, and three others to the tower. 
m1 God's mercy it was quenched; alſo a ruthan, one, of | which much troubled her grace. N Ry if 
| | the keepers, Was ſuborned to murder her, which the] But it pleaſed God about this time to take away, by e 
1 lady diſcovered, and prevented. A Garling of Steven a remarkable judgment, that cruel perſecutor Steven 
4 SGardiner's was ſent to murder her, which was prevent- Gardiner, whereby the life of Sth. en e {princeſs 
5 ed by Sir Henry Benefield's abſence, who had comman- was preſerved: and ſhortly after dropped away hy de- 
1 ded his brother to let no man whatloever come to her | grees divers other of her enemies, by which her dan- 
till his return. Whilſt ſhe was in the Tower, by Ste- ger decreaſed, and ſafety and comfort began to appear, 
4 ven Gardiner's procurement, a writ was ſent for her as light out of a dark cloud, eee 
execution, but the lieutenant preſently going to the e 
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joined together 13 in proclaiming 
"= 
She was now about twenty-five years old, and by ex- 


| 


perience and adverſity had gotten wiſdom above her 


age. The next day after ſhe was proclaimed queen, ſhe 
came from Hatfield to London, and lodged at the char- 


ter-houſe; the day after ſhe went to the Tower, and in 


her paffage had divers ſpeeches made to her, and other 


expreſſions of her ſubjects joy; and if ever a perſon had 


the gift or {kill to win the hearts of the people, it was 


this queen; ſhe coupled mildnefs with majeſty, and 


ſtooped, yet in a ſtately manner, to the meaneſt ſort. 


All her faculties were in motion, and every motion 


jeemed a well guided action. Her eye was ſet upon one, 


ſeemed to be every where, and yet ſo entire in herſelf 


mended, ſome ſhe pitied, fome the thanked, contemning 
none, neglecting none; and generally caſting forth 
ſuch courteous countenances, geſtures and ſpeeches, that 
thereupon the people redoubled the teſtimonies of their 
Joy, promiſing themſelves much happineſs under the go- 


vernment of ſuch a queen. 


She was of ſtature tall, lender, ſtraight, and of an a- 


miable countenance; her hair inclined to a pale yellow; 
er forehead 28 and fair, 

grace; her eyes 

midſt; the whole compaſs of her countenance ſomewhat 


a ſeemly ſeat for princely 
ively, her noſe ſomewhat riſing in the 


long, but yet of admirable beauty. 


In life ſhe was moſt innocent, in delires moderate, in 


purpofe juſt, of ſpirit above credit, and almoſt above the 


capacity of her ſex; of a divine wit, as well for depth of 
ju gment, as for quick conceit and ſpeedy expedition; 


very eloquent, of wonderful knowledge both in learning 
and affairs; ſkillful in Greek, Latin, and divers other 
foreign languages. . 


She was very religious, magnanimous, merciful, and 
juſt. She maintained juſtice at home, and armiesabroad, 


with great wiſdom and authority. She delired thoſe 
that repaired to her, if they would not be deceived in 


her, not to be the firſt to deceive themſelves; that they 
would not prejudice her by immoderate expectations 


Her ear liſtened to another, her judgment ran upon a 
third, to a fourth ſhe addreffed her ſpeech. Her ſpirit 


that it ſeemed to be no where elſe; ſome ſhe com- 


and hopes, promiſing to themſelves out of a ſudden lik- 


ing more than was fit, or peradventure poſſible to be 


performed. And laftly, that they would not raſhly judge 
of her actions, as being privy either to the occaſtons or 
ends of them. of 


After ſome ſtay at the tower, ſhe removed to Somer- 


fet-houſe. She continued all the councillors left by the 

Jeceaſed queen; and to ballance them equally, being 

papiſts, ſhe choſe divers proteſtants to join with them; 

| and knowing that ſudden alterations are dangerous, ſhe 

by degrees aboliſhed Popery, and eſtabliſhed the re- 
u 


formed religion. She ſummoned a parliament. 9 When 


| the took a coach in the tower, ſhe made a ſolemn 


thankſgiving unto God, who had delivered her no leſs 
mercifully and migen, from her impriſonment in that 
place, than Daniel from the lion's den, to bring her to 


the joy and honour of that day. 
x 


e p@&d through the city, the recorder preſented 


her with a chrious purſe, wherein were a thouſand 


marks in gold, deſiring ſhe would be a gracious miſtreſs 
to the city. She anſwered, That ſhe was bound 1o to 
be; not for their gold, but for their goodwill ; and 
that as they had expended treaſure to honour her, ſo 
ſhe would be ready not only to ſpend her treaſure, but 
the deareſt drops of her blood to maintain and encreaſe 
their flouriſhing ſtate. - . | 

A child from a pageant let down to her in a ſilken 


192 } 


At faſt queen Mary died, at which time the parlia- 
ment was fitting at Weſtminffer ; and the lords being 


informed of it, they communicated it to the commons, 
and ſo both 


Elizabeth queen of England, 


LI 


Face, an Engliſh Bible richly covered; ſhe kiſſed her 


hands, took it, kiſt it, laid it to her breaſt, then held 
it up, thanking the city, eſpecially for that gitt, and 
promiſing to be a diligent reader of it. She chearfully 
ene noſegays, flowers, roſemary, &c. from mean 

erlOns. © © 

The ſabbath following ſhe was crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter; ſhe then appointed a public diſputation there, 
about matters of religion; but the popith diſputants 
ſhewed themſelves fo croſs and Foward i it, that it came 
to nothing, | „„ Wen adeOd | 
\ King Philip hearing of the death of his wife queen 
Mary, he ſent an ambaſſador to propoſe his marriage 
with the lady Elizabeth, promiling to get a Hipents- 
tion from the pope. This much troubled her, confider- 
ing his quality, and how much he had deſerved of her, 
and yet now ſhe mult reject his ſuit: wherefore ſhe re- 
| ſolved publicly to make profeſſion of her religion, and 
to haſten the reformation, as the only means to take 
Bo ES Oi RT On or” 
In the parhament was enacted, That the lady Eliza- 
| beth was, and ought, both by the law of God, the com- 
mon law of England, and the ſtatute law, to be the law- 
ful and undoubted queen of England, &c. The facra- 
ment was aopoinnid to be uſed in both kinds, and divers 
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| ſuch like laws for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion. 


Then ſhe concluded a peace with the French king. 


| The commons, by their ſpeaker, endeavoured to per- 


ſuade her to marriage, from many politic grounds: to 


| whom ſhe anſwered, That at her coronation ſhe had ſo- 


with a ring, eſpouled herſelf to the kingdom: 


{aid ſhe) every one of you, and every true Eng- 


 lemnl) 
5 And ( 


| liſhman, are my children and kinſmen; but if God ſhall 


pleaſe, that I ſhall enter into another courſe of life, 1 
promiſe you, that I will do nothing that ſhall be preju- 
dicial to the commonwealth, &c. AAd to me it ſhall 


be full fatisfaQtion, if when I have left my laft breath, 
| it be engraven on my tomb, Here lies Elizabeth, who 


reigned a virgin, and died a virgin, 

| By means of the alteration of religion, this Kingdom 
became the moſt free of all the kingdoms. in Chriſten- 

dom, the ſceptre being freed from ſervitude to the pope, _ 
and more wealthy than formerly, an infinite maſs of 
money being kept at home, which was wont to be ex 
ported to Rome. | 55 
She oft uſed to fay, That the commonwealth might 
be in ſafety, ſhe was never without care. Her motto 
was, SEMPER EADEM, * Always the ſame.“ Her ſtudy 
| was, as to reform, ſo to eſtabliſh the reformed religion. 
When foreign princes interceded to her in the behalf of 


| the papitts, ſhe anſwered, That they muſt not expect 


from her ſuch things as fhe could not grant with the 

ſafety of her kingdom, and without wrong to her own 

honour: and 0 ͤ.1w nds. 

| The king oi France, notwithſtanding his late made 
peace with her, levied great forces of horſe and foot, 

to be tranſported into Scotland; but whilſt he breathed 

out nothing but blood and {laughter againſt the pro- 


| teſtants, by God's juſt hand his own blood was ſpilt, at? - 


the nuptial ſolemnities of his daughter and ſiſter. 
About this time religion was reformed in. Scotland, 
which the queen regent much impugned ; and for that 
end made uſe of French ſoldiers to ſuppreſs the pro- 
teſtant nobility and others. Whereupon they ſued to 
queen Elizabeth for aid, who enquiring into their 
propoſe, they profeſſed it was to advance the glory of 
Chriſt, and ſincere preaching of God's word, the root- 
ing out of ſuperſtition and idolatry, and to preſerve 
their antient liberty againſt the oppreflion of ſtrangers. 
After the queen had ſerioufly confidered all things, it 
was reſolved, That the profeſſors of the ſame religion 
were to be relieved, and the French to be driven out of 


Scotland. Hereupon the queen ſent Mr Winter with a. 


fleet 


1 
8 . 

fleet into Edinburgh Frith, who ſet upon the French 
ſhips of war, and one of their garriſons. The duke of 
Norfolk was ſent to Berwick, unto whom reſorted many 
of the Scottiſh nobility, where many articles were a- 
greed upon betwixt them. After which the queen 
{ent an army into Scotland, conſiſting of one thouſand 
two hundred horſe, and fix thouſand foot, under the 
lord Gray, a brave ſoldier. They firſt beſieged Leith: 
the French iſſued forth and ſkirmiſhed with them, but 
were beat in again. The ſiege continuing, the king 
of France ſent to queen Elizabeth to treat of a peace, 
which at laſt was concluded, and proclaimed in the 
camp and town. Hereby the antient liberty of Scot- 


land was retained, the dignity of England preſerved, ' 


and the Scottiſh proteſtants acknowledged our queen 
defendreſs of their happineſs. 5 
Shortly after, the queen ſet fort a proclamation, where- 


by ſhe commanded the anabaptiſts, and ſuch like heretics, | 


which had flocked to the coaſt-towns of England from 


the parts beyond the ſea, 7 5 colour of ſhunning, 


perſecution, and thereby had ſpread their poiſonous o- 
pinions in England) to depart the realm within twenty 
days, upon pain of impriſonment, and loſs of goods. 
Ihe abbey of Weſtminſter ſhe converted to a collegiate 
Church, inſtituting, to God's glory, and the increaſe ol 
good learning, a dean, twelve prebends, a ſchoolmaſter, 
uſher, and forty ſcholars, fix whereof atleaſt werepreter- 


red to the univerſities yearly, twelve almſmen, &c. Mo- 
ney which king Henry the eight had imbaſed ſhe re- 
8 ſtored to its juſt value. S . | 


firmation of the above mentioned treaty; whereupon 


the queen ſent into Scotland, to exhort the nobility to | m 0 ts fle 
mutual amity, which is firmly founded inthe unity of | and, by the advice of the privy council, was here de- 


religion. 
and in France, ſent to queen Elizabeth for leave to paſs 
into Scotland upon a ſafe conduct; which ſhe refuſed to 
rant, becauſe ſhe had not, according to her faith con- 


Pineal the afore- named treaty; but yet, in a great fogg, 
- ſhe paſſed by the Engliſh ſhips, and 10 got into Scot- | 


And. 5 5 

About this time the pope endeavoured to perſnade the 
queen to ſend ſome to the council of Trent, to remove 
diſſentions in religion, &c. Whereunto ſhe anſwered, 
That ſhe heartily wiſhed for an Gcumenical council, but 
to a popiſh council ſhe would not ſend; with the biſhop 
of Rome ſhe had nothing to do, whoſe authority was 
expelled out of England by conſent of her eſtates; nei- 
ther belonged it to him, but to the emperor, to call coun- 
cils, nor would ſhe acknowledge any greater authority 
in him, than in any other biſhop. _ TOS 

About this time the ſpire of Paul's ſteeple, which was 
five hundred and twenty foot from the ground, and two 
hundred and ſixty from the ſquare ſteeple, being fram- 
ed with timber, and covered with lead, was ſet on fire 
by lightning; and in five hours ſpace it was quite con- 
ſumed, together with the roof of the church: but by 
the queen's bounty, and other large contributions, the 
roof was ſoon repaired again. WT Too 
In the year 1562, the proteſtants in France, being 
bed and oppreſſed by. the popith party, ſent to 


the queen of England, deſiring aid from her. After 


mature deliberation, ſhe took into her protection the 
French king's ſubjects in Normandy, and contracted with 
the prince of Conde, and other noblemen, to pay them 
an hundred thouſand angels; and ſend them over into 
France {ix thouſand men. The ſame day ſhe pul liſhed 
a declaration, That ſhe ſent not her army into Nor- 
mandy to recover the country which antiently helonged 
to the kings of England, but to preſerve it*for the 
French king, being not yet of age, and to defend it 
againſt the Guiſes, who had exerciſed barbarous: cruel- 
No XVII. | 


Shortly after, the Scottiſh queen, being now a widow, | 
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tes againſt the proteſtants, whom ſhe could not neg- 


le&, without betraying her own religion, ſecurity, and 
ſafety. 


of Warwick to New-haven; and the queen's ſhips ſcour- 
ing the ſeas, brought in many rich prizes. ' 
| In the year 1503, another parliament was held at 


ordained, that the Bible and ſervice ſhould be tranſlated 
into the Welth tongue. e 

The year after, the queen in her progreſs went to 
Cambridge, where ſhe ſurveyed every 85 and in a 
Latin oration acknowledged their love and kindneſs, 
commending their multiplicity of learning, exhorting 
them to bend their whole minds and ſtudies to the im- 


therein. | 


| ſpeech, and ſo bade them heartily farewel. _ 


| In the year 1568 ſome goldly miniſters ſought ear- 


neſtly for a reformation of our church, for aboliſhing 
epitcopacy, and for the lettling of the preſbyterial go- 
vernment in this kingdom; but, by the power of the 


with the odious name of Puritans. 


tained. | 


dolph, a Florentine, who had lived a factor in Lon- 


4 


whereupon ſhe was removed out of the north, being a 


— 


of George earl of Shrewſbury. 


popiſh country, to Tidburry caſtle, under the cuſtody. - 


Queen Elizabeth uſed great care for 5 ſafety af 
religion both at home and abroad: and whereas in 


France edits were publithed, contrary to the former 
agreement, whereby the exerciſe of the reformed reli- 


queen, by her ambaſſador Norris, earneſtly ſolicited 
the king of France, that a ſound and ſincere peace 
might be made, adviſing the king, that he would not 


by unfſeaſorable remedies, incenſe his ſubje&s* minds; 5 
and that, above all things, he would beware of thoſe 


which, by rooting out his faithful ſubjeQs, ſought to 
| weaken is kingdom, that it might become a prey to 


ſel, leſt ſhe ſhould fail thoſe that were joined with her 
in one common caule, the ſent one hundred thouſand 
angels, and ammunition for war to the proteſtants; the 
allo entertained courtcouſly ſuch French proteſtants as 
fled into England, as allo the Netherlandemg} many of 


the cruelty of the duke de Alva, who breathed forth 
nothing but blood and death againſt them; and ſhortly 
after, picking a quarrel with our queen, he prohibited 


Netherlands by the Engliſh, He alſo appointed ſearch- 
ers, amongſt whom there was none ſo active as John 
5 > 


biſhops with the queen, they were imprifoned ; yet 
„ „ had they many that concurred with them in that judg- 
I! the year 1561, the Scottiſh queen deferred the con-] ment, which, by the prelatical p 


others: but when he would not hearken to her coun- 


all commerce with the Engliſh, and commanded that 
nothing ſhould be brought in, or carried forth of the 


Story, 


And ſhortly after {he ſent over forces under the earl 


Weſtminſter; where, among other good laws, it was 


| provement thereof, promiſing to be a patroneſs to them 


In the year 1566, ſhe went to Oxford alſo, where 

| ſhe was magnihcently entertained; there ſhe ſtaid ſeven 
days, being much delighted with the pleaſantneſs of 

the place, the beautifulneſs of the colleges, the wit and 

excellent learning ot the ſtudents. She gave them large 

| thanks in a Latin oration, with fingular ſweetneſs of 


arty, were branded 


About this time the queen of Scots fled into England, {5 


Allo pope Pius Quintus ſuborned one Robert Ri- 


don a long time, to ſtir up the papiſts in England _ 
againſt queen Elizabeth, who he moſt zealouſly and 
cloſely perſecuted; yet the Lord prevented him. There :..* 
was alſo much artifice uſed, for the duke of Norfolk + 

to marry the queen of Scots, and ſet her at liberty z _ 


* 
. 


gion was utterly forbidden, the profeſſors of it removed 
from all public offices, and the miniſters of the word 
| commanded to depart the realm on a day fixed. Our 


| whom came hither alſo to withdraw themelves from 
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Story, an Engliſh fugitive, who had before conſulted | 
with a magician againſt the queen's life, and had pro- 
voked the duke de Alva to invade England ; but being 
allured into a ſhip, they preſently Hoiſted ſail, and 
brought him hither, where he was afterwerds executed 
for his treaſon. | 5 
About this time many rumours brake forth, that the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland (zealous 
papiſts) were raiſing a rebellion in the north; on which 
the queen ſent for them to come to come to London, 
which Northumberland was inclined to do, but his 
friends and followers beſeeched him, that he would not 
fail them, nor the religion of his fathers; telling him, 
that the catholics were prepared all over England to aſ- 
ſiſt him; that ſome were coming out of Scotland, others 
out of the Netherlands, from the duke de Alva, to join 
with him: whereupon he went to the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, and they broke out into open rebellion, publiſh- 
ing theſe pretences: That they took arms with no other 
intent, but that the religion of their fore-fathers might 


be reſtored, corrupt counſellors removed from the queen, 


the duke of Norfolk, and other knights that were put 


from their ranks, might be reſtored to liberty and grace; 


and that they attempted nothing againſt the queen, to 
- Whom they vowed themſelves now and ever dutiful and 
obedient {ubjects. „ 

Their firſt march was to Durham, where they rent 
and trampled under feet Englith Bibles, in as great con- 
tempt as Jehoiakim did Jeremiah's roll. At Darlington 
they beſprinkled the army with holy water, and at Rip- 
pon they heard maſs to forward their treaſon. Their 
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enſign was the crols, and five wounds of Chriſt. At 


Brampton- moor they muſtered a thouſand fx hundred 


\ horſe, and four thouſand foot, with which they fell up- 


on Barnard-caſtle, which, after eleven days ſiege, yielded | 


to them ; hereupon they were proclaimed traitors. The 


pope promiſed a hundred thouſand crowns to advance | 
that ſhe knew no creature breathing, whoſe life ſtood 


this deſign, but before they received the money, the 
earl of Suflex, lieutenant general of the north, gather- 
ed ſome forces, and purſued them; whereupon the chief 


of them fled to Scotland, to the popiſh party there, not 


bidding their deluded followers tarewel, who were pre- 


ſently ſurprized without reſiſtance, and the ring-leaders 


were executed by marſhal law. Preſently after Leonard | 
Dacres began a new rebellion, and raiſed many to re- 
venge their friends death; but the lord Hunſdon haſting 
againſt them, after a long and deſperate ſight, put them 

to flight: Dacres eicaped into Scotland, and lift his fol- 
lowers to the law. Northumberland in Scotland was 


taken by the regent, impriſoned, and afterwards ſent 
into England, and (being attainted by the parliament) 
revenging hand, in the very time of his rebellion, was 
deprived of his children; and afterwards, wandering 
himſelf in ſtrange countries, had his body conſumed with 
venomous ulcers, whereof he died, . 

About that time pope Pius Zone, at the inſtance 
of Nicholas Morton, an Engliſh prieſt, ſent forth his 
bull againſt the queen, whereby he deprived her of all 
pPrincely authority, as one incapable of che crown or 
government. Then were his emiſſaries ſent forth, ſome 

lotters of invaſions, to lay our land waſte; others con- 
Foirators againſt her 1acred perſon. And the pope's 
bull was brought to London, and in the night hung 
upon the gates of the biſhop's palace near Paul's. 
In the midſt of theſe broils at home, the queen failed 
not to relieve the proteſtants of France, who were in a 
moſt diſtreſſed ſtate; and the exhorted all the princes 
of the ſame profeſſion, to take upon them the defence of 
the common cauſe. The queen ot Navarre ſhe ſup- 
plied with money, taking jewels in pawn for it. She 
zermitted Henry Champerr.oon to lead into France an 
| al a voluntary gentlemen upon horſeback, who 
were very ſerviceable to the proteſtant party. Not long 


| venly Father's protection, &c. „ . 
Shortly after, as ſhe was upon the Thames, in her 


beheaded at York. The earl of Weſtmoreland, by God's | 
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after were executed Sherwin, Champion, and Kirby 15 


for diſperſing and promoting the pope's bull againſt the 
queen. And Sanders, the pope's legate in Ireland to 
raiſe rebellion, fell mad, and wandered ſuccourleſs in the 
waſte mountains, whereby he miſerably died. | 
Then John Summervile of Ederſton, in Warwick- 
ſhire, came to the court, (induced thereto by one Hall, 
a ſeminary prieſt) with an intention to murder the 
queen ; but God diſcovering his treaſon, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he hanged himſelf. | 
Many prieſts and Jeſuites repaired into England, in 


| the attire of gallants, diſperſing themſelves, and endea- 
vouring to withdraw the ſubjects from their allegiance; 


ſome of which were taken and executed. 


Then Francis Throgmorton, ſolicited thereto by Men- 


doza the Spaniſh ambaſſador, undertook to ſound the 
havens for the enemy's entrance; to get a catalogue of 


all the popiſh gentlemen in every country, that would 
2 Was appre- 

hended, and in his ſtudy the catalogue was found, and 

c. for which he was worthily _ 


aſſiſt; but God diſcovering his treaſon, 


the havens for landing, & 
executed. 55 


Then one William. Parry: {whoſe life the queen had 


formerly ſpared, when he was juſtly condemned for 
burglary) vowed her death; and for this end he went to 
the queen, deſſring to ſpeak with her, and often, after 
having weapon, place, preſence, and opportunity, iutend— 


ing reſolutely to kill her, was ever daunted when he 
'beheld the glory of her preſence, and majeſty in her 
face, Yet afterwards reading Allen's book, he was ſo 

fired with zeal, that he poſted to a gentleman whom he 
thought as diſcontented as himſelf, opening his treaſon _ 
tor the bringing in of foreign invaders, and threatening 

with dag and dagger to kill the queen; but the gentle- 
| man revealing it to two privy councillors, he was ap- 


> mann and confeſſing his treaſon, was executed. 
Hereupon her majeſty in parhament, openly profeſſed, 


hourly in more pearl than her own. And that even at 
her firſt entrance into her eſtate, ſhe entered into infinite 
dangers of lite, as one that had to wreltle with many 
and mighty enemies; yet was ſhe confident of her hea- 


barge, with the French ambaſſador, and ſome others, a 
ſerving man, with his caleiver, ſhot a bullet, which 
pierced both the arms of one of the watermen, within 
[1x foot of the queen, with which all in the barge were 


man bleed, threw him her ſcarf, and, with words of com- 


fort, bid him be of good cheer, he ſhould never want; 


for the bullet was aimed at her, though it hit him. Yet, 


afterwards, knowing that it was done caſually, ſhe both 
pardoned the party, and commanded his maſter to keep 
im ſtill in his ſervice. „„ N 


She was of ſuch ſingular clemency, that ſhe never 
heard of the capital puniſhment of offenders, even of 
ſuch as had ſought her own death, but it bred horror 
and ſorrow in her; ſo that had not her councillors ear- 


neſtly inculcated the neceſſity of ſuch exemplary juſtice, 
many dangerous attempts had eſcaped their due puniſh- 


ment, which moved her to lay, that her reading of Sene- 


ca de clementia had done her much good; but ſome would 


perſuade her, it had done her ſtate as much harm. 
| Her love to her people in general, and tender care 
over the poorer ſort, and oppreſſed, was incomparable; 


her ears were always open to their complaints, and her 


hands open to receive their petitions; and her manner 


was, always to commend their cauſes to her council and 


judges, to whom ſhe uſed to ſay: © Have care of my peo- 


ple ; you have my place, do you to them that which I 
ought to do. They are my people, yet every one op- 
preſſeth and ſpoileth them without mercy; they can nei- 


ther help themſelves, nor revenge their quarrel. See to 
them, 


aſtoniſhed; but ſhe being undaunted, and ſeeing the 


—: ram.” - rao td 
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them, I pray you, ſee to them; for they are my charge; the venomous viper; then with the ſame poiſon he 
them therefore I charge you with, as God hath com- | anointed the pummels of a wodden chair wherein the 
mitted them to me. I care not for myſelf, my life is not | earl of Efſex ſat, purpoſing to deſtroy him alſo; but 
dear unto me; my care is for my people: you might | the Lord prevented the operation, as he did to the 
diſcern that I take no great joy in wearing the crown, | queen. Hereupon the Jeſuite ſuſpecting Squire's falſe- 
&c. 5 | : 5 hood, becauſe the act was not done, ſent information 
In the year 1585, Henry Percy, earl of Northumber- | againſt him into Rn aa. whereupon he was com- 
land, was gone ſo far in diſloyal practices againſt her, | mitted to priſon, and examined, and confeſſing all, 
that he was committed to the tower; whereby diſcharg- | was executed. N | 
ing a dag, with three bullets, under his left pap, he pier- | The duke of Norfolk, who was priſoner in the tower, 
ced his heart, and preſently died. | about the queen of Scots, was, after trial, condemned 
Alſo, Philip earl of Arundel, and Sr John Perat, late | and executed. Te „ 
deputy of Ireland, for plotting with Spain againſt the] In the year 1572, the regent of Scotland ſent to the 
queen, were impriſoned in the tower; where, by courſe | queen to crave aid, for the defence of the young king 
of nature, they ended their lives. 5 | and country, endangered by civil broils; whereupon _ 
Then Anthony Babington, eſq; and thirteen more, | ſhe ſent him a thouſand five hundred men, under Sir 
one of whom was a ſeminary prieſt, conſpired againſt | William Drury, who beſieged the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
her, and leven of them undertook to murder her. They | held by ſome rebels, and took it; ſo returned into Eng- 
held intelligence alſo with foreign powers to invade the | land. The ſame year Sir Thomas Greſham built the 
realm; and with many papiſts, in moſt parts of the king- | royal exchange, for the commerce of merchants. 
dom. But the prieſt going to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, | 1 


n the year 1577, Sir Francis Drake ſailed round the 
Mendoza, to ſignify that all things were now ready, was | world, and returned in the year 1580, to the great 


ſuddenly apprehended and impriſoned: whereupon | honour of the queen, and the Engliſh nation; being 
Babington and two others of them reſolved immediate- | the firſt that ever attempted and performed tuch an en- 
ly to kill the queen; but (God protecting her) he was | terprize. 5 | 9 
intercepted and impriſoned, from whence he eſcaped; | In the year 1583, the pope and king of Spain joined 
and intending to fly the land, diſguiſed himſelf by diſ- | together, to fend men and money, under Thomas 
cColouring his face and hands with walnut-tree leaves; Stukely, into Ireland, to ftir up rebellions there; but 
yet, through God's mercy, he was diſcovered, appre- | the lord Gray, deputy of Ireland, quickly flew and 
hended, and brought to the tower. The other conſpi- | took them priſoners. And Stukely, haunted with the 
rators hereupon diſperſed themſelves, but were taken, | furies of his own conſcience, died miſerably. Alſo, the 
and examined, when they confeſſed their treaſons, and | earl of Deſmond, that had joined in the rebellion, wan= 
were deſervedly condemned, and executed, | dering about in the woods, was at laſt ſlain by a com- 
Then Stanley, an Engliſh fugitive, ſuborned Patrick | mon ſold ier. | 5 
Cullen for thirty pounds to kill the queen; but God | About this time 
diſcovering his treaſon, he was apprehended and exe- 
cuted. Then Roderick Lopez, a phyſician about her 
majeſty, was corrupted to give her poiſon in her phy- 
ſic, and for that end had a jewel of gold, garniſhed with | promiſed to mediate peace betwixt them and the king of 
a great diamond, and a large ruby ren him, and fifty Seel, and ſo difmilled them well fatisfied; but preſently 
thouſand crowns promiſed when he ſhould effect ir; after Don John of Auſtria oppreſſing them, they ſued 
but God's mercy brought to light the confpiracy.— | again to the queen, that by her means they might enjoy 
When he came with his poiſonous phyſic to the queen, | the antient privileges of their provinces, and freedom 
e told him, he muſt go to the lord treaſurer Ceci}, | of conſcience from the Spaniſh inquiſition; and by their 
who had more need of phyſic than ſhe; whereupon he | lamentable complaints, they ſo prevailed with the pitiful 
Vent to him with all diligence, to whom the old man | queen, that ſhe ſent unto Spain, to intreat the king to 
laid, what is your phylic, Mr Doctor? A purge, ſaid | redreſs their grievances: but he, being deaf to that 
Lopez. I think, ſaid the lord Cecil, I muſt be a phy- | requeſt, and planting his garriſons very ſuſpiciouſly, 
| fician to purge you; and ſo apprehended him for a trai- | ſhe agreed with the ſtates, and lent them an hundred 
tor. Then other doctors examining the ingredients, | thouſand pounds for their relief. FFV 
found that the potion was poiſon; for which he ſuffered | In the year 1 581, Francis Valois, the king of France's 
death at Tyburn, as he deſerved. | brother, came into England, to pay his addreſſes to 
Then two other Engliſh fugitives, York and Williams, | our queen; but ſhe, wiſhing to do nothing that might. 
ſoldiers by profeſſion, and deſperate papiſts, were ſubor- | grieve her ſubje&s, after princely entertainment, diſs - 
ned to kill her; oaths of ſecreſy were adminiſtered to | miſſed him. 5 EIT gd nd 00> WO ho 
them by a prieſt, who ſent them away with his bleſ- | Shortly after, the prince of Orange being murdered, 
ling; they came to England with an intention to get | the ſtates ſued to her again for relief and protection, 
entertainment with ſome great courtier to further their | and her council, upon debate reſolved, That for defence 
deſign, but their treaſon being found out, they were | of the goſpel, and the profeſſors of it, her majeſty 
condemned, and died liketraitors. Then onc Squire, who | ought to accept of the lr, and thereupon ſhe under- 
belonged to the queen's ſtable, was hired to poiſon the | took to be their defender, but would not take the title 
Ppummel of her ſaddle; and by a Jeſuite he was thus | of ſovereign lady thereof, which they would have ſet- 
encouraged ; © God bleſs thee, and give the ſtrength, | tled upon her and her heirs. Then was Sir John Nor- 
my fon, be of good courage, I pawn my ſoul for thine, | ris ſent over with five thouſand foot, and-one thouſand. 
and thou ſhalt have my prayers dead and alive: and | horſe, at her majeſty's pay; for ſecurity whereof Fluſn- 
thereupon he delivered him the poiſon, directing him | ing, Brill, and the Ramekins, were delivered to her | 
Fm how to apply it; and afterwards the queen being to ride | majeſty's uſe. _ | 5 ; | RK 
abroad, he prefled out the poiſon upon the pummel of | In the year 1585, this king Philip of Spain took very K 
her ſaddle a little before ſhe mounted; yet God's won- | ill, and publiſhed two falſe libels againſt her, whereunto . 
derful protection appeared, for though the ſeaſon was | ſhe returned a printed anſwer. Then Mendoza, the Spa- 
hot, and her veins and pores open to receive any ma- | niſh lieger ambaſſador, praiſed to bring in foreign for- 
lignant tainture, yet her body felt no diſtemper, nor | ces for the invaſion of this land, but the Lord prevented 
her hand more hurt than Paul's did when he ſhook off | him. Then the queen ſent Robert Dudley, earl of Lei- 


ceſter, 


* * 


e the ſtates of the low countries joining 

together to free themſelves from the Spaniſh tyranny, 

ſought our queen to be their protectreſs. She per- 
mitted them to carry over many Engliſh volunteers, and 
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he was joyfully and honourably entertained, and the Rates 
took their oath to the queen. Leiceſter preſently at- 
tempted the taking of Zutphen, where happened a 
fierce encounter between the Engliſh and Spaniards, in 
which the brave Sir Philip Sidney, as he changed his 
Horle, was thot with a muſket-bullet above the knee, 
which ſo ſhattered the bone of his thigh, that he died 
tweuty-hve days after; yet the Engliſh took a ſconſe 
ncar Zutphen, whereof Leiceſter made Rowland York 


governor, as alſo fir William Stantly 3 of De- 


venter, contrary to the mind of the ſtates; and theſe 
two men traitorouſly ſold the places to the Spaniards pre- 


ſently after, which made the ſtates very jealous of the 


Engliſh. 


Then was the earl of Leiceſter ſent for back into Eng- 
land; and about that time the queen of Scots was be- | 


headed at Fotheringhay caſtle. 


. whereupon the ſtates choſe Maurice of 
Naſſau their governor; yet Leiceſter returned into Hol- 


growing higher, the queen cauſed him to reſign his 
government, and return for Englanc. 5 

In 1588, the Spaniard prepared to invade Eng- 
land, yet held a treaty for peace, the better to make the 


queen ſecure. His preparations were extraordinary. 


They had in all 130 ſhips, of 57808 tun, 8450 ma- 


riners, 19295 ſoldiers, 2088 flaves, 2630 canons, 7000 


muſzkets, and 10000 halberts and partizans. The gene- 


ral was the duke of Mdina Sidonia. 


There were in 


it 100 friars, phyſicians, chirurgions, apothecaries, and 


24 noblemen volunteers. 


- This navy was by them ſtiled, The invincible Armado, 


and had the bleſſing of the pope along with it. The 


+ 


* \ 
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queen firſt appointed general faſting and prayer publicly 
through the land: then to encounter with it, the ſent 


forth under Charles Howard, lord admiral, and under Sir 
1 Francis Drake, vice admiral, a hundred ſhips; as alſo | 


forty little ſhips, under Henry lord Seymer, lay about 
Dover, as the former lay at Plymouth. In all our fleet 
were but three and twenty of the queen's great ſhips, 
the mt were ite ones nin 88 
The Prince of Parma, in the Netherlands, was to join 


with the Spaniſh navy, and had prepared for that end 


they ſpared no coſt, intending that England ſhould | under the command-of Lord Admiral Howard for the 


fea, and the carl of Eſſex for the land ſervice : the alſo 


two hundred and ten bands of old ſoldiers, a hundred 
in each band, and four thouſand nine hundred horſe to: 
land ſervice. %ͤ;;; Fe, 
In the Engliſh fleet were but twelve thouſand mari- 
ners and ſoldiers. „ i 
July 20, 1588, the Spaniſh navy came within ſight 
of England; and they were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that 


pay the reckoning. Beſides what was mentioned before, 


they had 220000 great ſhot; of powder 4200 quintals, 


every quintal containing an hundred weight; of lead for 
bullets, 1000 quintals: of match, 1200 quintals; with 
murdering pieces, double cannons for battery, held-pie- 
ces for the camp, with ſtore of furniture for carriages, 


mules, and horſes. They had ſtore of torches, hides and 


lead, to ſtop leaks, whips, and butchering knives, The 
army in 9 thirty-two thouſand ſtrong, The prince 
of Parma provided ſeventy flat-bottomed boats, every 


one able to bear thirty horſes, for tranſportation, with 
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bridges ready made to ſhip and unſhip them; ſtore 
of piles, ſharpened at the end, with iron pikes, to pile 
up the mouths of rivers; twenty thouſand empty caſks 


with cords and other furniture, fit to make floating- 
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bridges, to ſtop up havens, &c. 


Towards this expedition the pope 


Leiceſter, lieutenant general, which met at Tillburry in 


5 


ſent out his Cruſa- 
do, and contributed a million of gold. Our queen, be- 
Aides her navy, prepared a land army under the earl of 


a 


ceſter, with a brave train, into the low countries, where 


* 


to the Lord of hoſts. 


E LI 
Eſſex, conſiſting of twenty two thouſand foot, and one 
thouſand five hundred horſe. Herlelf, like another 
Deborah, was general of the army. 

The firſt of the Spaniſh ſhips which 
was a great galleon, which, having loſt her foremaſt, 
lagged behind the reſt; whereupon Drake ſent to com- 


fell into our hands 


mand them to yield, otherwiſe his bullets ſhould force 


them to it; but Valdez anſwered, that they were 450 


ſtrong, and himſelf Don Pedro, and therefore expected 
honourable conditions. Drake replied, That he had no 
leiſure to parly; if they would yield preſently, do it; 
otherwiſe they ſhould prove that Drake was no dal- 
tard. As ſoon as they heard that terrible name of Drake, 
they preſently yielded; in the ſhip they found lifty-hve 
thouſand ducats, whichthey ſhared merrily among them. 

Whilſt the Armado lay at anchor near Cailis, the Eng- 


with the wind towards the Spaniſh fleet, which put 


liſh emptied eight ſhips, filled them with gun-powder, 


| „55 ] pitch, brimſtone, &c. which in the night they let drive 
In Leiceſter's abſence, his officers and ſoldiers grew 


them into ſuch horrible fear, leſt their ſhips ſhould be 


7 Nall 11 | fired, that they cut their cables, and fled in ſuch haſte 
land; but the difference betwixt him and the ſtates. 


and confuſion, that their greateſt Galliaſſe fell foul of | 
another ſhip, whereby ſhe was taken by the Englith, 


I 


and in her a rich boot. | | 

In brief, God tighting from Heaven by the winds a- 
gainſt them, and proſpering the Englith in their little 
nimble ſhips, this invincible Armado was ſo ſhattered, 
torn, diſperſed, &c. that there came ſhort home eighty 


one of their ſhips, and thirteen thouſand five hundred 


and odd of their men. So that there was not a famous 
and great family in all Spain, which in this expedition 
loſt not a fon, brother or kinſman; hereupon this reli- 
gious que?n cauſed public 


Queen Elizabeth's fame was ſo advanced hereby, that 


Don Antonio, the expulſed king of Portugal, came to 
her for relief, who granted it to hin. 


thankſgiving to be celebrated 


© Shortly after the king of France, Henry the third, 


being murdered by a Jacobin friar, the Guiſian faction 


leagued together to keep our Henry of Bourhon, king 4 


of Navarre, and next heir to the crown of France, from 

fucceeding in that kingdom, becauſe he was a proteſ- 
tant: hereupon he craved aid of our queen to ſettle him 
in his throne, which ſhe granted in reſpect of the com- 


mon cauſe of religion, and firſt tent him over two thou- 


Afterwards ſhe prepared, and ſent forth a gallant fleet 


publiſhed a declaration of the occaſion, viz. becauſe ſhe 
heard of the great preparation which the king of Spain 
made for a ſecond invaſion of her land, and when it 
was ready to ſet ſail, the made this prayer. Moſt 
omnipotent maker and guider of the world's maſs, that 
only ſearcheſt and fathomeſt the bottom of our hearts, 
&c. and in them ſeeſt the true orizinals of all our ac- 


tions intended; thou, that by thy foreſight doſt truly 


diſcern how no malice of revenge, nor requital of 


injury, nor defire of blood-ſhed, nor greedineſs of gain, 


but a heedful care and wary watch, that no neglect of 
foes, nor over ſurety of Heaven, might breed cither 
danger to us or glory to them: thoſe being our true 
grounds, humbly belecch thee with bended knees, proſ- 
per the work, and with beſt fore-winds guide the jour- 
ney, ſpecd the victory, and make the returnthe advance- 
ment of thy glory, the triumph of their fame and ſure- 


hath bred that reſolution of our ſetting forth this army, - 


{and pounds in money, arms, ammunition, &c. Then 

| the ſent him ſome ſhips, a brave army under the lord 

| Willoughby, and three thouſand foot under Sir John 
Norris; then another army under the earl of Elfex; _ 

all which much forwarded his advancement to the 


A 


ty to the realm with the leaſt loſs of the Engliſh blood: 


10 


=. 
to theſe devont petitions, Lord give thou thy bleſſed 
grant, &c." 5 
The fleet, according to her prayer, ſailed with a proſ- 
perous wind to Cadiz, in which haven lay ninety fail of 


 thips, and twenty gallies: five of them of thoſe which 


they called the kings twelve apoſtles: theſe were richly 


laden with ammunition, money, oil, wax, ſilk, cloth of | 
gold, quickſilver, &c. with theſe our navy fought, beat 
them, landed, aſſaulted the city, and took it: then 


the general made a proclamation, that none on pain of 
death, ſhould offer violence to any religious perſon, wo- 
man, or child: the ladies and gentlewomen were lent 


away With their richeſt jewels and apparel: the ſpoil 


was given to the ſoldiers, and the citizens paid one hun- 


dred and twenty thouſand ducats for their ranſom. The 


God's mercy arrived in tafety at Plymouth. 


navy of the ſpaniards valued by themſelves at twelve 
millions of ducats, was ſunk or taken: Our Engliſh ſol- 
diers were much enriched by this enterprize: then m 


marched up into the country without reſiſtance, too 
many booties, returned to their ſhips, and, through 


Anno 1497, the earl of Eſſex was again ſent forth with 


After this, the king of Denmark 
mediate peace between England and Spain, whom the 
anfwered. and concluded thus; © I would have the king 


oo valiant and faithful ſubjeas.* 


vereignty of the ſea. _ 


In the year 1600, 


John ſo cloſely beſieged, that he was glad to ſue for 
N and, upon articles, to ſurrender all he had, and 
"A 


to return home again. 


the queen's government, as ſhe had been careful to ad- 


vance his glory, and the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhe proſ- 


pered in every thing both at home and abroad. The 


great affairs of Europe chiefly depended upon her direc- 
tions, who, ſitting at the helm, arbitrated and guided 


their eſtates, both in peace and war. 


Spain, ſeeking to overflow all, was by her beat 


back, and ſcarcely able to maintain its own banks. In 


France, the houſe of Valois was underpropped by her 


love; Netherlands by her power; Portugal's King by 
her bounty; Poland by her commiſſeration: and Ger- 


Turk, Perſians, Barbarians, Indians. She had warriors 
like to the worthies of David, renowned captains for fea 
and land. By a powerful navy ſhe attained the ſo- 

Her temperance was ſuch, that her brother king Ed 
ward uſually called her his ſiſter temperance. She was 


famous for piety, juſtice, and clemency. Her court was 


an academy of honourable conſellors, illuſtrious peers, 
gallant courtiers, learned profeſſors, intelligent ſtatiſts, 
and a ſanctuary where the meaneſt might find refuge. 
As ſhe was learned, ſo ſne took much pains to improve 
her learning, by reading over authors in their originals, 


ſent ambaſſadors to 


[ 197 ] 


| 


| Her zeal to God appeared in preſerving his true 


a brave fleet, with which he went to the Spaniſh iſlands, 
Where he did great ſpoil, took rich prizes, and returned 
laden with honour and treaſure _ 3 


of Denmark, and all princes, Chriſtian and Heathen, 
know, that England hath no need to crave peace; nor 
myſelf endured one hour's fear ſince I attained the crown 
thereof, being (through God's mercy) guarded with ſo 


Iir-Owen and others rebelling in 
Ireland, were much encouraged by the pope; and the 
king of Spain ſent John de Aquila into Ireland, with two 
_ thouſand old trained ſoldiers to join them, who landed 
at Kinſale in Munſter; and after came a new ſupply un- 
der Don Alphonſe, who was himſelf taken priſoner, and 
many of his Spaniards ſlain at his firſt landing, and Don 


Finally, God intending to advance this nation under | 


council; and that of Bourbon advanced by her counte- | 
nance, forces, and treaſure. Scotland relieved by her 


many, Denmark, Swedeland, often took up and laid 
_ down arms at her beck. I X 8 

She extended her trade and fame into Ruſſia, Aſia, 
Africa, America; was highly honoured by the great 


that day loſt wherein. ſhe either did not, or received not 


ſpent 


| kingdom and court was a ſanctuary to baniſhed proteſ- 
tants and perſecuted Chriſtians, ſo. that by foreign 
| churches her loſe was much lamented, and ſhe was ſtil- 


— 


ELI. 1 
whereby ſhe was able to anſwer the ambaſſadors of moſt 
nations in their own language. She (with Titus) thought 


ſome good: ſo that laying aſide her great affairs, ſhe 
ome hours every day in reading, or hearing learned 
readers. . 5 | 
But above all, her piety was moſt remarkable; for the 
ſacred ſcriptures were her greateſt delight, wherein ſhe 
read often, and heard them frequently preached, to which 
ſhe attended with much reverence, and the pious fruits 
thereof thined brightly in the whole courſe, as well of 
her private life, as of her public actions. Prayer, ſobrie- 
ty, purity, charity, chaſtity, were her inſeparable com- 
panions, never ſuffering any lady to approach her pre- 
ſence, of whoſe ſtain ſhe had but the leaſt ſuſpicion.— 
The diſtreſſed ſhe relieved, the oppreſſed the ſuccoured, 
the over-born princes ſhe aided, the proud ſhe always 
over-maſtered, through God's aſſiſtance, to her laſting 
memory, and England s glory: EEE SS 


church and worſhip from the pollutions of idolatry: her 


ed the nur ſing- mother of the French, Dutch, and Itali- 
an exiles for Chriſt's name, and the unconquered de- 
fendreſs of the whole true Chriſtian religion. 
Her laſt ſickneſs was accompanied with a deep melan- 
choly; wherein as ſhe gave ſigns of death to her phyſi- 
cians, ſo great aſſurance of eternal life to thoſe gocky di- 
vines that were about her, manifeſting by her fervent 
prayers, and by lively ſigns attheir prayers and ſpeeches, *- 
how the rejoiced with the apoſtle, © That ſhe had fought 
a good fight, finiſhed her courſe, and kept the faith, 
hoping for the crown of righteouſneſs, which the Eord 
the righteous judge had laid up for her againſt that day.“ 
And ſo ſhe reſigned up her Bleſſed ſoul into the hands of 
her faithful Creator, and merciful Redeemer, March 24. 
Anno Chriſti, 1602, of her age threeſcore and nine, fix _ 
months and teventzen days, and of her reign fourty four. 
She was as well beloved, and her death as much lament- 
ed, as ever any prince was. Nee ea 
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King James erected for her a princely monument, 


whereon he cauſed to be inſcribed this Epitaph, _ 


| Sacred unto Memory, 
D ELIGION to its primitive ſincerity reſtored, peace — 
thoroughly ſettled; coin to the true value refined; if 
rebellion at home extinguiſhed: France near ruin by inn 
teſtine miſchiefs, relieved; Netherlands ſupported; _ 
Spain's armado vanquiſhed: Ireland with Spaniards ex- . _ *-_ 
pulſion, and traitors coercion quieted; both univerſities 
revenues by a law of proviſion, excecCingUy au 1 
mented: finally, all England enriched; and four and 
forty years moſt prudently governed. Elizabeth, a WB 
Queen, a conquerels; a triumpher; the moſt devoted to 1 
Pty 3 the moſt happy after ſeventy years of hex 
ife, quietly by death departed, hath left here (in this 
moſt famous collegiate church, which by her was'efe..., 
tabliſhed, and refounded) theſe remains of her mortality, 
y at Chriſt's call they ſhall again ariſe im vrial,. 
C. 5 | | "PEI EXE. 4 
By her abſtinence from wine, and moſt tempera „ 5 
diet, ſhe had preſerved her health till her very latter en. 
A little before her death, ſhe cauſed that ring wherewith + - 3} 
at her inauguration ſhe was, as it were, married to her 
kingdom, and which ſhe had never after taken off, to 
be filed of her finger. She had a good vein in poetry. 
ln the time of her liſter's reign, when prieſt. 


* 


000 iſh 
preſſed her hard to declare her opinion Chrift' pre- 
K | | ſence 
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E I. I 
him thus: | 
"Twas God the word that ſpake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 


And what the word did make it, 
That 1 believe, and take it. 


Seer 


| 
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ſence in the ſacrament, ſhe truly and warily anſwered | 


E LI 


The lineage and deſcent of queen Elizabeth was by 


her father's {ide truly royal. For ſhe. was daughter to 
king Henry the eight; grand daughter to king Henry 
the ſeventh; and great grand-daughter to king Edward 
the fourth. By the mother's ſide her deſcent was not ſo 
high, yet was it noble, and ſpread abroad by many and 
great alliances throughout England and Ireland. 


EY ANWGELTSTYS. 


DD VANGELIST is a common appellation of all thoſe 


who, holding a certain official rank in the ſcale of 


eccleſiaſtic dignities, in the apoſtolic age, preached the 
goſpel of peace to all nations, and were entruſted to 
water thoſe churches which had been planted by the 
hands of the apoſtles, Paul, enumerating the ſeveral 
orders of church officers, extraordinary as well as or- 


dinary, according to the gifts beſtowed on them, rec- 


kons evangeliſts in the third place, after apoſtles and 
prophets, and before paſtors and teachers, Eph. iv. 11. 
Evangeliſts, fays the learned Hooker, were preſby- 


ters of principal ſufficiency, whom the apoſtles ſent 


abroad, and uſed as agents in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
| whereſoever they ſaw need. They whom we find to 
have been ſo named in ſcripture were ſo employed. — 
Afterward, in the age of Trojan, hiſtory informs us | 


that many of the diſciples and ſcholars of the apoſtles, 
were anxious to approve their love to Chriſt, by ſelling 
their poſſeſſions, and by acting the part of zealous evan- 


geliſts, in the moſt diſtant departments, and in the moſt 
uncultivated provinces of the Roman empire. 


It is true that the term is now confined to the writers 


. of the four n Mark, Luke, and John: 
But this re 


ſtriction or application includes a manifeſt 
impropriety, and is evidently an abſurd abuſe of lan- 
guage. It is one of the 5% ed fruits of that Monkiſh 
ignorance which prevailed over the chriſtian world in 


"the twelfth century, when papal grandeur and grimace 
ho 1s now 1gnorant 


were at their zenith in Europe. ; 
that two of theſe ſacred writers ſtood in a higher rank, 


than in that of evangeliſts ? Matthew and John were 


eminent in the apoſtolic college; and had the diſtin- 


guiſhed honour of being the apoſtolic hiſtoriographers 


of the birth and actions, of the ſayings and ſermons, 


of the death and reſurrection of their divine Maſter. 
Nor was it as evangeliſts that any of theſe four wrote 
their ſeveral ſacred narratives. Having all of them had. 
perfect knowledge of all things reſpecting the perſon, 
character, life, death, and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
they were fully qualified, as irrefragable witneſſes, and 
were infallibly directed, as inſpired amanuenſis, to write 
their reſpective important hiſtories for the uſe of the 


church in all future ages. 


Scripture hath made honourable mention of many of 
ft chriſtians and chriſtian preachers, who had dil- 


the fir 
tinguiſhed themſelves in doing the work of evangeliſts. 
Of this reſpectable claſs were Ananias, Apollos, Barna- 


bas, Luke, Mark, Philip, Timothy, Titus, &c. Our 


limits will not pemit us to give the hiſtory of each at 
length. We ſhall confine ourſelves to a few anecdotes of 


S8 BARNABAS was born at Cyprus, and deſcend- 
ed of the tribe of Levi, whoſe Jewiſh anceſtors are 
thought to have retired thither, to ſecure themſelves 
from violence, during the troubleſome times in Judea. 


His proper name was Josus; to which, after his con- 
verſion to chriſtianity, the apoſtles added that of BAR 
'NABAS, ſignifying either 1he ſon of prophecy, or the ſin 


| the comfort and relief of the poor chriſtians. 


three of that diſtinguiſhed number, viz. Barnabas, | 
Luke, and Mark. Bb 


of conſolation; the firſt reſpeQing his eminent prophetic 
gifts; the other his great charity in ſelling his eſtate for 


He was 
educated at Jeruſalem, under the great Jewiſh doctor 


Gamaliel ; which might probably lay the foundation 
| of that intimate friendſhip, which was afterwards con- 


tracted between him and St Paul. The time of his 
converſion is uncertain ; but he is generally eſteemed 


one of the ſeventy diſciples, choſen by our Saviour 


humlelf 


St Barnabas was the perſon who introduced St Paul 


to the chriſfians at Jeruſalem, and aſſured them of the 
reality of his converſion, He was ſent to Antioch to 
ſettle the new cbriſtian church, planted in that city; 


where finding the work too great for a ſingle hand, he | 
went to Tarſus, and engaged St Paul to afliſt him. It 
was at this time, and in the city of Antioch, that the 


followers of Jeſus Chriſt began to be called Chriſtians. 


He was employed likewiſe, together with St Paul, in 
carrying a charitable contribution from the Chriſtians 


at Antioch, to relieve their brethren in Judea, who were 
reduced to great neceſſities by a ſevere famine, which 
raged in that country. He was ſet apart, together with 
St Paul, by a particular deſignation of the Holy Ghoſt, 


for the converſion of the Gentile world: in conſequence 


of which, he, with his fellow-apoſtle, preached in Cy- 


prus, his native country; where, at Paphos (a city re- 8 


markable for the worſhip of Venus,) they converted 


the governor Sergius Paulus. From thence they ſailed 


to Perga in Pamphylia, and, after three years travelling 


© \ 


and preaching the goſpel to ſeveral cities, they returned 
to Antioch. 3 I 


At Lyſtra, a city of Lycaonia, the inhabitants took 


St Barnabas for Jupiter their ſovereign deity ; probably 


from the gravity and comelineſs of his perſon, as 


well as his actions and demeanor. At Antioch. Sr 
Paul and St Barnabas had a conteſt, which ended in 
their ſeparation: but what followed it, with reſpect to 


St Barnabas, is not related in the Act of the Apo/tles. 


Some ſay, he went into Italy, and founded a church at ? 
Milan. At Salamis, we are Sly he ſuffered 3 GI ” 
whither ſome Jews, being come out of Syria, ſet upon f 

him, as he was diſputing in the ſynagogue, and tor,ed 
him to death. He was buried by his kinſman Mark, 


whom he had taken with him, in a cave near that City. 


The remains of his body are ſaid to have been diſcovered 


in the reign of the emperor Zeno, together with a co 
of St Matthew's Goſpel, written with his own hand 
and lying on his breaſt. oe 


St MARK, — This evangeliſt was by birth a Jew, and 


deſcended of the tribe of Levi. He was converted by 


ſome of the apoſtles, probably by Peter, to whom he 


was a conſtant companion in all his travels, ſupplying 
the place of an amanuenſis and interpreter. He was 
by Peter ſent into Egypt, fixing his chief reſidence ar 


Alexandria, and the places thereabout : where he was 


ſo lucceſsful in his miniſtry, that he converted multi- 


| tudes both of men and women. He afterwards removed 


weſtward,” toward the parts of Libya, going throu 


h 
the 
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and acknowledge them as genuine. 


E VA 
the countries of Marmorica, Pentapolis, and others 
thereabouts ; where, notwithſtanding the barbarity and 


jdolatry of the inhabitants, he planted the goſpel. Upon 
4 In . to Alexandria, he ee the re of that 
church, and there ſuffered martyrdom in the following 
manner. About Eaſter, at the time the ſolemnities of 
Serapis were celebrated, the idolatrous people, being 
excited to vindicate the honour of their deity, broke in 


upon Mark, while he was performing divine ſervice, 


and, binding him with cords, dragged him through 
the ſtreets, and thruſt him into priſon, where in the 
night he had the comfort of a divine viſion. Next day 
the enraged multitude uſed him in the ſame manner, 


till, his ſpirits - failing, he expired under their hands. 


Some add, that they burnt his body, and that the 


chriſtians decently interred his bones and athes near | 
the } preach. This happened in | 


the place where he uſed to 
the year of Chriſt 68. „ 
Some writers aſſert, that the remains of Mark were 
afterwards, with great pomp, tranſlated from Alexan- | 
dria to Venice. However, he 1s the tutelar Saint and 
Patron of that republic, and has a very rich and ſtately 


church erected to his memory. » 


Some have confounded this evangeliſt with John | 


Mark, ſo often ſpoken of in the Acts of the Apoitles. 
But this opinion is now generally given up. 5 

| L This nN wrote his bay A. at Rome, whither 
he accompanied St Peter in the year of Chriſt 44. Tur- 
| tullian, and others, pretend, that St Mark was no more 
than a amanuen/is to St Peter, who dictated this goſpel 
to him. Others affirm, that he wrote it after St Peter's 


„ geath-:. 


Nor are the learned leſs divided, as to the language 
this Goſpel was written in, ſome affirming it was com- 
poſed in Greek, and others in Latin. But the ( 
at this day, paſſes, with moſt critics, for the original of 
St Mark, though Baronius and Selden have declared for 


the other opinion. They ſhew at Venice ſome looſe 


- ſheets, which they pretend to be the original in St 
Mark own hand + Vil the manuſcript is ſo defaced by 
time, that ſcarce one letter of it is legible. F. Mount- 


faucon, who ſaw it, conjectured, that it was written in 
Latin, though others, who had ſeen it before him, took 


| the characters to be Greek. _ 


Geyeral of the antient heretics received only the goſ- 


pel of Mark. Others, among the catholics, rejected 
the twelve laſt verſes of this goſpel, beginning with 


| Now when Jeſus was riſen early, &c. probably becauſe | 
in this part Mark is too oppoſite to Matthew, and re- 


lates circumſtances contrary to the other evangeliſts. 
But the antient Fathers, the old oriental verſions, and 

almoſt all the old copies, whether printed or manu— 
ſcript, Greek or Latin, read theſe laſt twelve verſes, 


The Goſpel of Mark is, properly, an abridgment of 
that of Matthew. He very often uſes the ſame terms, 

relates the ſame facts, and takes notice of the ſane cir- 
cumſtances. Sometimes Mark adds new particulars, 


which give light to Matthew's text. There are two or 


three miracles in Mark, which are not found in Mat- 
thew. What. is moſt remarkable in this.eyangeliſt, is, 
that, though he follows Matthew in almoſt every thing 
elſe, yet he forſakes him in the order of his-narration. 
from chap. iv. ver. 12. to chap. xiv. ver. 13. of Mat- 


„ In theſe places, inſtead of following Matthew, 
8 the 5 of time obſerved by, Luke and | 


Ihn. He begins his goſpel with an account of the 
preaching of John Baptiſt, and omits ſeveral parables 
related by Matthew, and ſeveral ditcourles. of our Sa- 
viour to his diſciples and to the phariſees 

Hear what a modern author ſays of St Mark's goſpel. 
St Mark follows the ſteps of Matthew, and ſometimes 
interprets and explains him. Like his great maſter 


But the Greek, | 


called Luke's Go 


in ſome Greek and Latin copies. 
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Peter, he has a comprehenſive, clear, and beautiful bre- 
vity, His ſtile comes up to what the nobleſt critics 
demand of an hiſtorian, that his tile be majeſtic and 
grave, as well as {imple and unaffeted——He ſome- 


times uſes the repetition of words of the {ame original, 


and like ſound He does this ſparingly, and when he 
does, it appears very graceful and becoming. This di- 
vine writer, notwithſtanding his brevity, makes ſeveral 
noble reflections In ſhort, the goſpel of Mark, con- 
ſidering the copiouſneſs and majeſty of the ſubject, the 
variety of great actions and their ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtances, the number of ſound morals and curious re- 
marks compriſed in it, is one of the ſhorteſt and cleareſt, 
the moſt marvellous and ſatisfactory hiſtory in the 
whole world.“ . = 


St. LUKE— This evangeliſt was born at Antioch, and 
profeſſed phyſic. It is not agreed whether he was, by 
birth, a jew, or a heathen. Epiphanius, who makes 
him to be one of the ſeventy diſciples, and conſequent- 


ly a jew, thinks he was one of thoſe, who left Jeſus Chriſt 


upon hearing theſe words: he who eateth not my fleſh, and 
drinketh not my blood, is not worthy of me; but that he 
returned to the faith upon hearing Paul's ſermons at 
Antioch. Some authors ſuppoſe, he was Cleopas's com- 


panion, and went with him to Emmaus, when Jeſus 


Chriſt joined them, 


Luke accompanied Paul in his ſeveral journeys: but 


at what time they firſt came together, is uncertain. 
Some think, he met Paul at Antioch, and from that 
time never forſook him. 


Others believe, they met 
at Troas, becauſe Luke himſelf ſays; immediately abe en- 


deavoured to go into Macedonia, from Troas, 


St Jerom informs us, that Luke always lived a lingle 
lite, having had neither wife nor children. It is com- 
monly believed, that he was a painter, as well as a phy- 
ſician; and in ſome places are thewn pictures of the vir- 
gin Mary, ſaid to be drawn by his hand, or at leaſt co- 
pics taken from originals by his hand. The antients 
new nothing of his being thus qualified: Nicephorus 
is the firſt author who mentions it. es 71 
Some think, he ſurvived Paul many years, and that 
he died at eighty-four years of age : but where, authors 
are not agreed. Achaia, Thebes in Bœotia, Elea in the 


Peloponneſus, Epheſus, and Bithynia, are ſeverally 


named as the place of his death. Nor are authors bet-. 
ter agreed as to the manner of it. Some believe, he 
luffered martyrdom : and the modern Greeks affirm, 
he was crucilied on an Olive-tree. Others, on the con- 
trary, and among them many of the moderns, think, 
he died a. natural dean 5 
Luke's Goſpel is a canonical book of the New Teſta- 
ment. Some think it was properly Paul's Goſpel, and 
that, when Paul * of his Goſpel, he means what is 
 Golpel. Irenzus ſays only, that Luke 
digeſted into writing what Paul preached to the Gen- 
tiles; and Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that Luke wrote 
with the aſſiſtance of Paul. CN CO En 
This evangeliſt addreſſes his Goſpel, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, to one Theophilus, of whom we have no 


knowledge; many of the antients have taken this name, 


in an appellative ſenſe, for any one who loves God. 
The Marcionites received only the Goſpel of Luke, 
which, however, they curtailed in many places. 
Epiphanius tells us, there were copies of Luke's Goſ- 
pel, in which ſome ſcrupulous perſons had omitted what 
relates to Chriſt's weeping, leſt it might be thought a 
weakneſs in him, For the fame reaſon, perhaps, the 
hiſtory of his ſweating great drops of blood is lett out 
Luke (ſays a modern writer,) is pure, copious, and 
flowing, in his language, and has a wonderful and moſt 


entertaining variety of ſelect circumſtances in his narra- 


tion 


FAT 
fon of our Saviour's divine actions. He acquaints us 
with numerous paſſages of the evangelical hiſtory, not 
related by any other evangeliſt. Both in his goſpel 
and apoſtolical acts, he is accurate and neat, clear and 
flowing with a natural and eaſy . his ſtile is ad- 
mirably accommodated to the deſign of hiſtory. The 
narrative of the Acts of the Apoſtles is perſpicuous and 
noble; the diſcourſes inſerted emphatical, eloquent, and 
ſublime. He is juſtly applauded for his politeneſs and 
elegance 4 ſome critics, who feem to magnify him, in 
order to depreciate the reſt of the evangeliſts; when 
yet it is plain he has as many hebraiſms and peculiart- 
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ties as any of them; which they are charged with ag 
faults and blemiſhes of ſtile. It is a ſtrange compliment 
that Grotius paſſes upon this noble author: Luke, as 
being a ſcholar, uſes many words purely Greek, Why! do 
not the reſt of the divine authors, though no ſcholars 
uſe many words purely Greek? IN? 
Luke's ſtile has a good deal of reſemblance with that 
of his great maſter Paul; and like him he had a learned 
and a liberal education. I believe he had been very con- 
verſant with the beſt claſhc authors; many of his words 

| and expreſſions are exactly parallel to theirs _ 


6 


Strictures on the Lives of ſome of the moſt eminent FATHERS of the Chriſtian 
. Church, in he four firft Centuries of Chriſtianity. 


IN nothing do the wiſdom, love, and care of Jeſus Chriſt toward the church more eminently appear, than 
in providing her with all the means and miniſters of her edification, till ſhe arrive at a perfect conformity in 
- Holineſs to her divine head. He hath not only furniſhed her with a complete canon of faith and manners; 
but, enthroned on the right hand of the Majeſty on high, and having gifts and graces of the Spirit, to com- 
municate to her miniſters and members, in a degree proportioned to her neceſſities in every age :—He hath 
never been wanting to her, in every ſucceſſive century, in raiſing up eminent perſonages, whom profound learn- 


ing, great gifts, and much = have conſpired to 

When truth has been in 

egnemeies; men have been unexpectedly called forth for its defence, and, led by the Spirit of truth, have gained 

the palm by the confeſſion of even its moſt inveterate foes. When the Lord has been about to ſend the goſpel 
to nations, which ſat in darkneſs, and in the valley and ſhadow of death, —beſides his wite prediſpoſal of pro- 

vidential circumſtances for ſuch an event, he hath raiſed up perſons eminently qualified to encounter every dif- 


been called upon the ſtage. 


ory tor the important purpoſes, for which they have 


anger of being corrupted by the ſubtle ſophiſtry of its 


ficulty in their way, and to propagate the goſpel of the common ſalvation, with no leſs celerity than ſucceſs. 
When the church needs to be cheared under preſent perſecution, or comforted in the proſpect of approaching 
talamities; he has always in ſtore for theſe ends, a numerous band of the ſons of conſolation, who, animated by 


the Spirit of love, are fitted to ſpeak e 
compliſned. In one word, when the church, li 


to Jeruſalem, and to aſſure her that her warfare ſhall be ac- 
e a lilly among thorns, is torn by reproaches, calumnies, and 


miſrepreſentations, her ſympathizing Head calls forth and endows with proper talents a ſufficient number of 


ologiſts and powerful advocates, who, contemning every weapon but that of goſpel-ſimplicity and truth, are 


a 
able to put her moſt impudent accuſers to the bluſh. All theſe obſervations were eminently realized in the 


three or four firſt centuries of chriſtianity, when the Church was called to ſtruggle with the a 


Thoſe who ſtand upon the honourable liſt of the Confeſſors and Martyrs of Jeſus Chriſt under the deſignation 


of the FATHERS of the chriſtian church, are, at the ſame time, glorious 


proofs of that vigilance which 
Chriſt exerciſes about that fociety which he hath redeemed with his blood. 6 Fa 


limits admit it, we would dwell with pleaſure: But as they were all engaged in the ſame cauſe, and with the 


n the hiſtory of theſe, did our 


. greateſt harmony conſpired to declare and defend the ſame ſyſtem of heavenly truth, we ſhall preſent our 


readers with a ſample of theſe eminent worthies, who, in the face of every ſpecies of oppoſition, were ho- 
the truth to the lateſt ages. Inſtead therefore, of deſcending to a minute and tedious detail 
gnatius, Dionyſus, Areopagita, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. &c. &c. we 


nmoured to 7 
of the lives of 


| ſhall content ourſelves with a few ſtrictures upon thoſe which follow. _ 


The LIFE of AMBROSE, who died anno 397. 


4 MBROSE was biſhop of Milan; his father was 
A a præfect in France. When Ambroſe was an 


infant, a ſwarm of bees (as he lay in his cradle, 

ſettled on his face, and flew away without 
hurting, him, whereupon his father ſaid, Si vizerit infan- 
zulus ite, aliquid magni erit, If this child live, he will be 
ſome great man. | 


Afterwards he went to Rome, and pines great know-. 
Hently accompliſh- | 


ledge in the liberal arts, and was exce 
ed with eloquence, and {ſweet behaviour, whereupon he 


was made governor of Inſurbia, and ſo went to Milan, 


where he was made lieutenant; about the tame time this 
ftrange act happended: When Auxentius, whom the 


Arians had choſen to be biſhop of that ſee, died, all was 
there in an uprore about the eleCtion of another biſhop; 
and great ſtrife there was, whilſt ſome would prefer this 
man, and ſome others that man unto the biſhoprick. 
The tumult being raiſed, Ambroſe the lieutenant of the 
city, who alſo was a conſul, fearing greatly leſt that 
| ſchiſm would breed miſchief in the city, came purpoſely 


into 


pocalyptic Dragon. 
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into the church to appeaſe the ſeditions: and his pre- 
{ence prevailing very much with the people, after he 
had given them many notable exhortations, and therehy 
mitigated the rage of the heady and raſh multitude; all 
on a ſudden with one voice, and, as it were, with one 
mouth, they nominated Ambroſe for their biſhop, hop- 
ing hereby all things would be reconciled, and all that 
would embrace one faith and opinion. BE 
The biſhops that were pretent, thought verily that the 
uniform voice of the people was the voice of God him- 
elf: wherefore, without any further deliberation, they 
took Ambroſe (who was but a catechumeniſt) and bap- 
tized him, purpoling alſo to inſtal him in the biſhopric; 
Ambroſe came willingly to baptiſm, yet denied utterly 


to be a biſhop; whereupon the biſhops made the empe- 


ror Valentinian privy to their doings: he wondering at 
the conſent and agreement of the people, judged that 


which was done to be the work of God himſelf: he 
ſignified therefore to the biſhops, that they ſhould obey 
the will of God, and create Ambroſe biſhop, ſaying, 
That God, rather than men, preferred him to this dig- 
nit 5 | Ol | YEE LET | 1 
5 Thus Ambroſe being made bithop, the citizens of 
Milan, who afore time were at diſcord among them- | 


ſelves, thenceforth embraced peace and unity. Where- 


upon the good emperor publicly returned thanks unto 
God in theſe words; I give thee humble thanks, O om 
nipotent God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, that where- 


as [ had committed the government of their bodies to 


care, and thereby haſt declared that my ſentence was juſt 
in appointing him to ſuch a place. | | 


Not long after Ambroſe ſpoke very freely to the em- 
peror, complaining of divers things which were ill ad- For it may be the greatneſs of your imperial dignity 
miniſtred by ſundry of the magiſtrates: to whom that | 
worthy emperor anſwered, I knew long ago thou waſt 
a free ſpoken man, for which cauſe I was fo far from 
reſiſting thine ordination to the biſhopric, as that J 


gave my free and full conſent to it; wherefore accord- 


ing to the rule of God's holy word, do thou prepare a 


medicine for our erring minds. 


deceaſe, removing to Milan, together with her young 


| ſon, ſhe ralſed ſuch tumults againſt Ambroſe, the biſhop, | 
that in the end ſhe prevailed for his banithment : but the | his courts? how dare you (I pray you) ftretch forth be- 
people, who bore lingular love and affection to Ambroſe, | fore him, thoſe hands which are defiled with murder, 

withſtood her act, and hindered their force that went 


about to convey him into exile; and it pleaſed God, 


that juſt at the ſame time, news came that Maximus a 


Britain had rebelled, and that Gratian the emperor was 


lain in France by Andragathius the captain of Maximus: 


which news ſo cooled the heat of Juſtina's ſpleen, that 
ſhe was content to let Ambroſe alone. | 


Yet did ſhe proceed to work upon the tender and 


flexible mind of her young ſon Valeatinian, junior, and 


to inſtil into him the principles of Arianiſm, and the 


young man, deceived by the enticements of his mother, | having 


too greedily drank in the poiſon thereof; whereupon at 
length he began to commmunicate his mind to Am- 


brole, ſuppoſing that if he could but draw him to his o- 


. 


E he could calily overcome the reſt: but Ambroſe 


egan to mind him of the piety and fincerity of his fa- 


| ther, ee him to defend the truth which he had 


received from him, as he would defend his empire: he 
alſo opened to him the difference between thoſe two o- 
pinions, ſhewing him, how that of the Arians was di- 
rectly contrary to the doctrine of Chriſt, and his holy 
apoſtles, and that of the orthodox was moſt conſonant 
thereunto: but the young man, being blinded with the 


errox of his mother, was ſo far form hearkening to the 
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good council of Ambroſe, that on the contrary, being 


ing in the eaſt, there fell out a great ſedition in the city 


of being carried to Theodoſius, he was ſo grievouſſy in- 


an army againſt them, and flew ſeven thouſand of them, 
even the innocent among the guilty, without ever ex- 


innocent: and preſently after he went into the weſt a- 


about to enter the church, Ambroſe met him at the door, 
this man, thou haſt alſo committed their ſouls to his 

| you know not the greatneſs of that murderthat was com- 
mitted by you, neither after your anger was appeaſed, 


power blinds your reaſon: for you ought to conſider 


| | purple garments, to be ignorant of the weakneſs of that 
This good emperor. a while after dying, Juſtina his | 

wife being infected with the filth of Arianiſm, yet whilſt | you rule over thoſe who are partakers of the ſame nature 
her huſband lived, ſhe could no kind of way moleſt thoſe | with you, and therefore are your fellow-ſervants; For 
that embraced the faith of one ſubſtance : but after his | God, the creator of the univerſe, is lord and king of all 


i tin by adding a new one to it, but embrace the bond 
| which the Lord of all doth from heaven impoſe upon 


miſery I am alllited ; for I tigh and bewail my cala- 


i %e 


inflamed with wrath, he compaſſed the church where 
Ambroſe was, with a great number of armed ſoldiers; 
thinking thereby to terrify him. 13 

But when he ſaw that this valiant champion and ſol- 


dier of Chriſt was no way affrighted, he grew into ſuch 
a rage, that he commanded him to come forth of the 


temple: to whom Ambroſe anſwered: that will I never 
willingly do, neither will I betray the ſheeptold of my 
ſheep to the wolves, rior deliver up this temple of God 
to the authors of blaſphemy; but if thou pleaſeſt to kill 


me, here is my breaſt, pierce it either with thy ſword 


or ſpear as thou pleaſeſt, for I defire and am willing to 
embrace ſuch a death: this his reſolute anſwer made the 
emperor to withdraw. 


A little before this time, Theodoſius the great, reign- 


of Theſſalonica, which ſome of the magiſtrates coming 
to quiet, by the furious people, they were not only 
greatly reproached, but ſtoned to death: the news here- 


cenſed againſt the citizens of Theſſalonica, that he ſent 


amining the fact, and proceeding judicially againſt the 


gainit the tyrant Maximus. And having obtained a 
wonderiul victory, he went to Milan; but as he was 


and {aid unto him: © It is very likely, O emperor, that 


did you, by reaſon, weigh the greatneſs of your crime. 
would not ſuffer you to acknowledge your fin; but your 


the weakneſs and frailty of human nature, and to bend 
your eyes upon your mother earth, from which you 
had your original, and into which you muſt return: 
neither ought you, by reaſon of the ſplendour of your 


body which is ſhrouded in them: conſider further that 


men: with what eyes then can you behold his we or | 
who is the Lord of all; with what feet can you tread in ; 


and unjuſt. bloodſhed, and with the ſame receive the 
holy ſacrament of Chriſt's body? or how dare you put 
his holy blood into your mourh, which being inflamed 
with anger, commanded unjuſtly the ſpilling of ſo much 
blood? depart thereforg, and do not increaſe your former 


you: which bond truly hath force to cure you of the dit- 
eaſe of your ſoul, and of reſtoring you to health.“ 
The godly emperor willingly ſubmitted to him (for 

been religioufl trained up, he knew full well 
what was the duty of God's miniſters, and what was 
proper for kings to do in ſuch cafes) and accordingly 
returned to his palace full of ſighs and tears. About 
eight months after, the feaſt of Chriſt's nativity being 
to be celebrated, the emperor ſat ſtill in his palace, 
giving himſelf to lementations, and pouring out abun- 
dance of tears; which Ruffinus, the maſter of his hall, 
taking notice of, being very dear unto the emperor, 
went to him, and aſked him the cauſe of his weeping : 
then the emperor weeping more bitterly, and pouring 
out more abundance of tears, faid, * Surely, Ruffinus, 
thou doſt mock me ! or knoweſt not with how great 
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mity, whilſt I conſider in my mind how open the church 
is to my ſervants, yea to beggars, who have free leave 
to pour out their prayers before God; but not only that 
place, but even heaven itſelf is ſhut up againſt me: for 
that ſaying of our Saviour comes into my mind, Whoſe 
ſins ye bind on earth ſhall be bound in heaven :' to this 
Ruſhnus anſwered, Therefore if it pleaſe you, I Wil 


run to the biſhop, I will intreat, beſeech, and perſuade | 


him to free you from this bond. Burt I fear, {aid the 
emperor, that he will not hearken to you. For I know 
that Ambroſe's ſentence is ſo juſt and equal, that he will 
not violate the law of God for fear of the imperial 
power,” But then Ruffinus was not yet ſatisfied, pro- 
miſing that he would prevail with Ambroſe ; the em- 
OE bade him run quickly; and himſelf hoping that 

ullinus might prevail, immediately followed him. 
But as ſoon as Ambroſe ſaw Ruffinus, he ſaid unto 
him, Thou ſeemeſt unto me (Ruffinus) to imitate the 
impudency of dogs; for although, by thy perſuaſion, 
that cruel ſlaughter was committed, yet thou haſt ſo ſteel- 
ed thy face, that thou art not aſhamed, neither art thou 


grieved, that by fo great madneſs thou ragedſt againſt 


the image of God:“ but when Ruffinus had earneſtly 


entreated him to Ie paciſied, and told him the emperor | 
would preſently be there, Ambrole being kindled with | 
an holy zeal, ſaid, I profeſs, Ruffinus, that I will forbid 


him entrance into the church, and it he will turn his 


power into tyranny, I am willing to be flain by him. 


Ruffinus hearing thele things, preſently ſent a meſſenger 
to the emperor, intreating him to ſtay in his palace. 


The emperor meeting with this meſfenger in the mar- 
ket-place, ſaid, Yet I will go that I may undergo his 


juſt reproofs which are due to me: and when he came 


to the church door, he entered not, but went to the 


bithop, deſiring him to abſolve him from his excom- 
munication. But Ambroſe told him, that his coming 
Was tyrannical, and that he was engaged againſt God, 
_and trampled his laws under his feet. To whom the 
emperor anſwered : © I do not oppoſe thoſe Jaws with 
an obſtinate mind; neither do ] delire wickedly to enter 


ſet before thine eyes the clemency of him who is Lord 


of all things; neither ſhut up thoſe doors againſt me 


which he opens to all that truly repent of their fins.” 


To which Ambroſe anſwered; * What repentance doſt | 


thou ſhew after ſo grievous a tin committed? What me- 


dicines haſt thou applied for the healing of fuch great 
wounds ? It is thy part (ſaid the emperor) to prepare 


the medicine, and to apply it, and when the wound is | 


cured, to remove it: it's my part to follow thy direc- 
tions. Then ſaid Ambroſe; * Becauſe thou gaveſt way 
to thy anger, and didſt not temper it with reaſon, but 
pronouncedeſt ſentence with an inflamed mind, I de- 
ire that thou make a law, that all ſentences pronounc- 
ed in anger ſhall be void: and that in all cauſes which 


concern death, or confiſcation of goods, thirty days in- 


terveen between the ſentence and execution, that ſo if 


there be juſt cauſe, the ſentence may be revoked: and- 
' that at the end of the thirty days they which wrote thy 
{entence, ſhew it to thee, that, laying aſide all anger, 


thou mayeſt weigh the cauſe with judgment, and ſo ei- 
ther eſtabliſh it or make it void. | 

The emperor judging this moſt prudent counſel, wil- 
lingly embraced it, and preſently commanded a law to be 
_ enacted, which he confirmed by his ſubſcription: which 
being done, Ambrofe abſolved him, and the emperor 
preſently ent ering the church, fell proſtrate, pronounc- 
ing that verſe of the Plalm; My foul cleaveth to the duſt, 
quicken me according to thy word; and then with many tears 
and teſtimonies of ſorrow, he begged pardon, and af- 
terwards was made partaker of the erat of the 
Lord's ſupper. 


Upon a time a certain witch ſent his ſpirits to kill 
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into the church, but I intreat thee to abſolve me, and to 


him, promiſing himſelf that he ſhould caſily 
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Ambroſe; but they returned anßeer, that God had 
hedged him in. as he did Job; another came with a 
{word to his bed-ſide to have killed him; but he could 
not ſtir his hand, till repenting, he was by the prayer 
of Ambroſe reſtored to the ule of his hands again. 
When Eugenius was emperor, Flavianus the præfect 
delired leave of him to build the altar of victory at 
Milan, which Ambroſe hearing of, departed from 
thence to Bononia; but after a while (Eugenius and Fla- 
vianus going to war againſt Theodoſius) he returned to 
Milan again; but before they went, they ſent word, 
that whefi they returned conquerors, they would make 
{table for horſes: but God 
prevented them: for Eugenius was ſlain by his own fol- 
diers, and Theodoſius got the victory. 
This Ambroſe was very abſtinent, full of watchings 
and prayer, diligent in writing, never dining but on the 


ſabbaths; he was very courageous for the truth, and mer- 


ciful to the poor and captives ; he would weep when he 
heard of the death of any godly miniſter. Falling ſick, 
he appointed Simplicianus, a godly old man, to ſucceed 
him; and continuing inſtant in prayer, he departed this 


life the third after Iheodoſius, anno Chriſti 307, 
He uſed to ſay, When gold is offered to (688 thou 


uſeſt not to fay, I will come again to-morrow and take 
it, but art glad of preſent poſſeſſion: but ſalvation be- 
ing proffered to our ſouls, few men hafle to embrace it; 


and again, it is not ſo much to be enquired how much 


thou giveſt, as with what heart; it's not liberality, 
when thou takeſt by oppreſſion from one, and giveſt it 
to another; and again, a clear conſcience ſhould not 
regard flanderous ſpeeches; nor think that they have 
more power to condemn him, than his own conſcience 


| hath to clear him; and again, death is the burial of all 
vices; for it is the progreſs and accompliſhment of the 


full mortification of all our earthly members, wherein 
that fflthy flux of fin is dried up in an inſtant; it is a 
voluntary ſacrificing of the whole man, ſoul and body, 
to the Lord, the 

His works are printed in five tomes. 
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Te LIFE f AUGUSTINE, who died Anno 430 
AUGUSTINE was an African by birth, of Thagaſta, 


of pious parents, Patricius and Monica, who by 
breeding their 0 

eſtate: he attained to ſingular {kill in the liberal arts, 
wherein he was much helped by the bountiful contrihu- 


| tion of Romanian, a noble gentleman: in his youth, he 

was vicious in judgment; tainted with the error of the 
Manichees. He firſt taught grammar in his own city 

where he was born; then rhetoric in the regal city of | 
Carthage; afterwards he went to Rome, and from thence 
to Milan, where he was tutor to Valentinian the fifth; 
and by the doctrine and wiſdom of Ambroſe, he was re- 
duced from his error, and baptized; after which he 


wholly ſet his heart to ſeek the Lord, regarding neither 


honour nor riches, being then about thirty years old: 
this much rejoiced Monica his mother, then a widow, 
| Who was more glad that her ſon devoted himſelf to the 


ſervice of God, than the would have been of having 


grand children by him: he allo gave over reading of 
rhetoric, leaving his ſcholars to ſeek them a new maſter. 


After this he returned into Africa, ſpent his time in 


watchings, and prayer, ſerving God both day and night, 


and at laſt was choſen miniſter in Hippo, where he 
preached both by life and doctrine diligently. 

But before this, it fell out that a certain great man at 
Hippo, hearing the fame of Auguſtine, both for his life 
and learning, was very deſirous to ice and ſpeak with 
be - per- 
fuaded 


greateſt and higheſt ſervice we can d 


n in learning much weakened their 
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and all the luſts of the fleſh, if he could but once hear 


the word of God taught by him: which when Auguſtine 


was informed of by faithful witneſſes, being deſirous to 
deliver a ſoul from the pearls of this life, and eternal 


death hereafter, he haſted to Hippo, where he viſited 


and often preached to the man, exhorting him to re- 
member his promiſe, and to perform his vows to God: 
yet he deferred the performance of it from day to day; 
neither did Auguſtine at this time ſee his deſires accom- 
pliſhed, One Valerius was now biſhop of Hippo, 


who (the neceſſity of the church required it) was very 
ſolicitous to procure a miniſter for that place: where- 


upon, Wett the congregation was aſſembled, he exhort- 
ed and perſuaded them, ſeeing they now had experience 
of the life and doctrine of Augultine, to make choice of 


him: Auguſtine not ſuſpecting any ſuch matter, was 


preſent amongſt them. Hereupon the people laid hold 


of him, and preſented him to the bithop, all of them 


* 


his weeping was, becauſe he foreſaw how many and 


with one heart and mouth earneſtly deſiring that he 
might be their miniſter, At this Auguſtine wept very | 
much, which ſome of them miſinterpreting, laboured to 
comfort him, ſaying, that though he deterved a better 


place, yet being called to the miniſtry, he was in the 
— 1 * biſhop; whereas indeed the cauſe of 


great perils hung over his head by undertaking the go- 


vernment of that church. 


Thus being made a preſbyter for that place, he aſſoci- 


ated to himſelf ſome others which might live with him 


according to the example of the primitive church, bav- 


ing all things ir. common. Valerius, the biſhop, being a 
very godly man, rejoiced exceedingly, and gave thanks 


to God for anſwering his prayers, by ſpecial providence 


ending him one 10 able by his doctrine to edity the 
| nee Chriſt; and this he did rather, becauſe himſelf 


being by nation a Grecian, was not fo ſit nor able to 


inſtruct that people as was Auguſtine; and contrary to 
the uſe and cuſtom of the African churches, he permit- 
ted, yea urged Auguſtine often to preach in his own 
| preſence; for which ſome other biſhops reproached 


him; but this venerable and good man, knowing that 


it was uſual in the eaſtern churches, and ſeeking the 
glory of God and the good of the people, regarded not 
che reproaches of evil tongues, whillt his miniſter did 
that which himſelf was leſs apt and fit to do; by this 
means Auguſtine, like a bright candle let in a candle- 


of this thing flying abroad, was the occaſion that many 


upon many of thoſe citizens and ſtrangers, both Catho- 
lics and Donatiſts, came to Auguſtine, requeſting him to 
"confer and diſpute with this Manichzan preſbyter 
(whom they judged a learned man) about its opinions; 


both citizens and ſtrangers, in the city of Hippo, be- | by his importunity he alſo obtained: ſo that the eee 


ing deccived by a certain peſtileut heretic, by name | 


| preſbyters, being allowed by their biſhops, preached the | 


good word of God to the people in the biſhop's pre- 
lence. | wy | e 
At this time the Manichæan hereſy had infected many, 


Fortunatus, a preſbyter, remaining in that city; here- 


who willingly embraced the motion, being ready to ren- 


der a reaſon of the faith and hope that was in him, to 


every one that ſhould aſk it: as allo not only to exhort 


 withwholeſome wordsot ſound doctrine; but to convince 


the gainſayers. He enquired whether Fortunatus was 


him to embrace the motion. 


willing to do the like? Hereupon they haſted to Fortu- 


natus, exhorting, perſuading, and earneſtly entreating 
But truly Fortunatus was 
very fearful to encounter with Auguſtine, whom he had 


formerly known at Carthage infected with the fame er- 


ror. But _— overcome by their importunity, and a- 


ſhamed to decline the encounter, he promiſed to give 


Auguſtine a meeting, and to diſpute with him. 


© 


ſuaded to forſake the world with the allurements of vs 


Gol, that not only the cathol 


the charge of the biſhopric. 


„„ ee | 
The time and place being appointed, multitudes 
flocked to it; > 3x notaries were appointed to write 


down what paſſed. The diſputation continued two days; 
the event was, that this maſter 'of Manichees was neither 
able to overthrow the catholic faith; nor to defend his 


| own erroneous opinions; and fo wanting an anſwer, he 


which before was accounted a great and learned man, 
was now judged of no value nor ability to defend his 
errors; which ſo filled him with conftiſion and ſhame, 
that preſently after he forſook Hippo, and never 
returned again. And ſo, through the bleſſing of God 
upon Auguſtine's labours, many who were infected 
with that error, were reclaimed, and embraced the true 
catholic faith. | - „„ 5 
Auguſtine continued to preach the word of truth fre- 
quently, both in the church and from houſe to houſe, 
confuting the hereſies of the times, eſpecially the Do- 
natiſts, Manichees, and Pelagians; the [ie alſo he did 
by lus writings, the chriſtians wonderfully admiring and 
rejoicing in it; ſo that through God's bleſſing the ca- 
taouc church in Africa began to lift up her head, which 
formerly had been wonderfully corrupted and dejected 
by reaſon of heretics, eſpecially through the rebaptiz- 
ings of the Donatiſts, whereby they had infected and ſe- 


— — 


| duced many. Auguſtine's books alſo and tractates be- 


ing diſperſed, filled with learning and the authority of 
the holy ſcriptures, ſo prevailed, through the grace of 
ics, but many heretics 


flocked to Hippo to hear him; and every one that could 


write, or get others to do it for them, wrote forth his 


notes for their future benefit; ſo that the ſweet ſmell of 


| the doctrine of Chrit was by this means diſperſed all 


over Africa, which the churches beyond ſea hearing of _ 
much rejoiced therein; for as when one member ſuffers, 


all the members {uffer with it; ſo when on 


* ; | e member is 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it; TE 
ſynod _ 


At the ſame time the African biſhops holding a 
at Hippo, by their command Auguſtine; being yet but a 
preſbyter, diſputed before them of faith, and the creed, 
which he performed to the joy of them all, eſpecially 
of the good old biſhop Valerius, who gave much thanks 
to God for his mercy vouchſafed to him therein: and 
tearing leſt ſome other city which wanted a biſhop 
thould cauſe Auguſtine, and ſo get him away from him; 
(which indeed had come to paſs unleſs Valerius, hearin 


of it, had cauſed Auguſtine to go to another place, arid 


: | there hide himſelf, ſo that when they {ought him he 
flick, gave light to all that were in the houſe. Ihe fame 


could not be found) wherefore this good old man, fear- 
ing the like again, and finding himſelt much weakened 
by age, wrote privately to the primate of Carthage, al- 


| ledging the weakneſs of his body, and the infirmities of 
his old age, and therefore deſired that Auguſtine might 


be made his coadjutor in the biſhopric of Hippo, which 


coming to viſit the church of Hippo, and bringing ſome 


| other biſhops with him, Valerius before them all, and 


before all the people which were aſſembled together, de- 
clared publicly his defire; which they all approved very 
well of, and the people earneſtly deſired that it might 
be effected: but Auguſtine refuſed the biſhopric, being 
contrary to the cuſtom of the church whilſt his own 
biſhop lived. But many perſuaded him that it was not 
lo much an unuſual thing, producing many examples 


both of the foreign and Atrican churches for it, ſo that 


he was forced to yield his content, and was ordained to 


hen he was thus ordained a biſhop, he preached the 
word of life more frequently, fervently, and with 
greater authority than he did before, and that, not only 
in his own city and country, but in all places where 
he was requeſted, whereby the church of God exceed- 
ingly encreaſed : many alſo of the Donatiſts frequented 


| his ſermons, took notes, and carried them 


to their 
biſhops, 
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biſhops, which when they h; 
tradict, but they who carried them, either anſwered 
them themſelves, or elſe carried their anſwers to Au- 
uſtine, who with much meekneſs and gentleneſs, con- 
ä — the truth, and confuted them. EO 
He alſo wrote many private letters to the biſhops 
and principal laymen of the Donatiſts, admoniſh- 
ing and exhorting them that they would either reform 
their errors, or come to a public diſputation; but they, 
diſtruſting their own cauſe, would never write to him 
again, but exclaimed againſt Auguſtine both privately 
and publicly as a deceiver of ſouls, and that, as a wolf, 
he ought to be ſlain in defence of the flock, and without 
all ſhame, neither fearing God ner men; they pro- 
claimed that whoſoever would murder him, ſhould 
without all doubt have their {ins remitted. _ „ 
Theſe Donatiſts had in their churches a perverſe and 
violent kind of men, who went up and down under 
pretence of chaſtity, who were called Circumcelliones ; 
and there were very great numbers of thoſe who were 
diſperſed through all the regions of Africa : thele being 
ſtructed by evil teachers, were ſo inflamed with pride, 
and grew to ſuch audacious boldnels, that many times 
they neither {pared their own nor other men, requiring” 


them to do things againſt all right and reaſon; and if 


any one oppoſed them, he was ſureto be ſeverely beaten, 
or cruely murdered by them, they being uſually armed 


with {undry weapons, and raged up and down through 


villages and countries, having no fear to ſhed blood. 


But whilſt the word of God was diligently preached, 
and peace was endeavoured to be held with theſe haters | 


of peace, they committed many acts of hoſtility: and 


- whillt the truth was made known againſt their errone- 
ous opinions, they which were lovers of the truth ſhun- | 
ned their ſociety, and endeavoured to preſerve the unity 


of truth in the bond of peace. Hence it came to pals 
that theſe men, feeing their number to be diminiſhed, 
and envying the increaſe of the church, being incenled 
with extreme anger, raiſed intolerable perſecutions a- 


gainſt the true members of Jeſus Chriſt, often ſetting up- 
on the godly miniſters both night and day, and many 


times robbing them of all they had; and not contented 
therewith, they often murdered them; and often threw 
lime and vinegar into their eyes to blind them; for 
which cauſe theſe rebaptizing Donatiſts grew hateful to 
their own diſciples: and, through God's mercy, the 


word of God prevailed the more in Hippo by the mi- 


niſtry of Anguſtine and his colleagues: and the fame 
thereof ſpreading abroad, many cities lent to chuſe their 
biſhops out of that ſociety, which exceedingly condu- 
ced towards the furtherance of the peace of the church. 
He preached and writ allo very learnedly agaiuſt the 
- Ponariſts, Pelagians, and other heretics, whereby the 
Africanc hurches recovered their antient ſplendour. He 
went not ſo willingly to a feaſt as to a conference to re- 
duce any that erred. He would not receive gifts to the 
church from thoſe which had poor kindred of their own, 
Auguſtine's books alſo being diſperſed, and ſome of 


them tranſlated into Greek, and ſent beyond lea into the | 


eaſtern churches, were means of very much good. But 


theſe things ſo much the more enraged the Circumcel- 


| ones, inſomuch as when Auguſtine went abroad to 
preach to and viſit his churches, which he frequently 
uſed to do, they often lay in wait tor him by the way 
to murder him, and had one time certainly effected it 


had not the perſon who was his guide, by the ſpecial 


| providence of God, miſtook his way, and led him by 
a by-way to the place, whereby he eſcaped their hands, 
This circumſtance afterwards coming to his knowledge, 
he praiſed God for it as his only deliverer: but theſe men 
in the mean time neither ſpared miniſters nor laymen. 
One notable example we have of their wickedneſs 
- which is not to be paſſed over in fileace: one et Augul- 
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they had read, they uſed to con- 


. 
tine's focicty, being called to be biſhop at Calaman, was 
very careful and induſtrious to propagate the truth, and 
to beat down hereſies; but whilſt he was going from 
town to town about his buſineſs, he fell into the 
hands of the rebaptizing Donatiſts, who lay in wait for 


him; theſe men took away the beaſts both from him and 


his company, and all their neceſſaries, beating the biſhop 
very cruelly: hereupon the proconſul, being made ac- 
quainted with it, tent for Criſpin the biſhop of the Do- 
natiſts in that place, and ſet a fine upon him according 
to the wholeſome laws made againſt heretics. But Crit- 
pin denied himfelt to be an heretic, whereupon a diſpu- 
tation was appointed at Carthage between thoſe two 
biſhops, which was to be in the preſence of Auguſtine, 
and the eyes of all Africa were fixed on the event of 
it: to be brief, the biſhops met, and after three days 


diſputation, Criſpin was overthrown, and by the procon- 


jul was adjudged and condemned for an heretic: but 
he, not ſtanding to his ſentence, appealed to the empe- 
ror, who patiently heard all the cauſe, and at laſt conclu- 

ded that the Donatiſts were heretics, that they ought 


not to be {ſuffered in any public places, and that the laws 


againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution againſt them: 
whereupon Criſpin was tined in two pounds of gold: 
but the catholic biſhops, and eipecially Auguſtine, ſo 
prevailed with the godly emperor that the rigour of his 
tentence was taken off: which piety and charity of theirs 
much conduced to the increaſe of the church. 

Not long after there was a council held at Carthage 


by the appointment of the good emperor Honorius, 


who ſent thither a tribune and a public notary to ſupply 
his own place: this council eonſiſted of the biſhops both 
Catholics and Donatiſts: wherein the Donatiſts being 

heard to the full whatſoever they could fay for the de- 
tence of their opinions, were fully confated by the Ca- 


tholics, and condemned for their errors, and by the 
emperor's judge were declared to be heretics; their per- 


ſecutions alſo againſt the Catholics were declared even 
to the cutting of their members, and taking away of 
their lives to the great diſturbance of the peace of the 
church: but after this council was diſſolved, many of 


their friends reported that they were not ſuffered to ſpeak 


all they could for themſelves and their cauſe, becauſe 
that the judge appointed by the emperor, was too fa- 
vourable to the Catholics; which yet appeared to be but 
a poor ſhift to excuſe the weakneſs of their cauſe, ſeeing 
that they knew him to be a Catholic before the diſpu- 
tation began, and yet never excepted againſt him 
Not long after there was another council aflembled at 
Cœſarea, a chief city in Mauritania, for the ſettling of 
other affairs of the church. In this city was Emeritas 
the biſhop of the Donatiſts, a cnief defender of his ſect, 


and one whom they moſt relied upon; him therefore 


Auguſtine ſingled out, and in the public congregation 
challenged him, deſiring him now to produce what he 
had further to ſay for his opinions, ſeeing his friends 
gave out that he could not be [uffered to do it at Car- 
thage ; but now he had full liberty an ſecurity, being 
in his own city, and environed with his friends: not- 


withſtanding which, neither the exhortation of Auguſ- 


tine, nor the inſtant requeſt of his parents and friends, 
could perſuade him to it, though they told him 


that they would all be of his communion, though they 


loſt their eſtates, or underwent any other temporal 
puniſhment, if he could overthrow the Catholic afler— 
tions: yet nothing would prevail with him, having in- 
deed nothing to lay more than he had ſpoken before; 
which diſtruſt of his cauſe, through God's mercy, turned 
to the great advantage of the church, which was much 
increaſed and confirmed hereby. | 

At another time at Carthage, many Manichees being 
brought before him, of thole whom they called elect 
men, and elect women, Auguſtine, who had formerly 


kgown 


[1 


brought them to an acknowledgment of their 1 "rh 
| 
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known that execrable ſect, produced their damnable 
blaſphemies out of their own books, and at length 


mies: and thoſe elect women alto confeſſed what filthy 
things had been (according to their cuſtoms) commit- 


ted amongſt them ; all which exceedingly redounded 


to the benefit of the church, and to the ſecuring of the 
flock againſt ſuch things. 55 
There was alſo a certain noblemancalled Paſcentius, an 
arian, by whole authority the tribute was enacted with 
much rigour, the Catholic faith was much oppoſed, and 


many godly miniſters were much moleſted and troubled; 


Auguſtine coming to Carthage where he was, profered 
to dilpute with him in the preſence of many noblemen; 
but this heretic, though he accepted the challenge, would 


by no means ſuffer any thing to be written which paſſed 


betwixt them; and his pretence was, left that which 


was written might be made uſe of againſt him to his 
pPirejudice becauſe of the law. Hereupon Auguſtine con- 
lented privately to diſpute with him without notaries; 
yet withal, he foretold, that after the diſputation, every 
one would take liberty to make reports of things never 
ſpoken, becauſe there was nothing fer down in writing 
to refute them. Auguſtine in fhe conference declared 
his faith and judgment, requiring an account of the 


ſame from the other; allo by arguments and authority 
of the ſcriptures he confirmed his own, and refuted the 


errors of the other; which ſo enraged this arian, that 
be broke up the conference, and when he departed, he 
falſely reported that he had overcome Auguſtine, and 


ſcattered abroad many ſuch hes; which coming to the 
ears of Auguſtine, he was compelled to write to Paſcen- 


tius, and therein to ſet down all the paſſages of the con- 
_ ference, which if he ſhould deny, he was able to produce 
many witneſſes for the proof thereof both worthy and 


honourable men, who were then preſent: bur he, being 
thus twice written to by Auguſtine, ſcarce returned a 


a ſingle anſwer, wherein alſo he rather railed, than aſ- 


ſerted his opinions. 


Allo when the Goths came into Africa, there came a- 
long with them one Maximus an arian biſhop, who 


coming to Hippo, at the earneſt requeſt of many godly 


and eninent men, and in their preſence Auguſtine en- 


tered into the lifts with him, having notaries to write 
down all that paſſed betwixt them: his adverſary ſhew- 


ed more ſubtilty than folidity, bur the truth prevailed: 
yet this impudent heretic, when he was returned to Car- 
thage amongſt his own ſectaries, falſely boaſted that he 


came away with the victory: whereupon Auguſtine was 


enforced to publiſh in writing a narrative of the whole 
_ diſputation, with all the objections and anſwers, withal 


ſhewing wherein Maximus failed, and to what argu- 


ments he was able to give no anſwer. 


* 


Ne took great pains allo by the ſpace of ten years a- 


gainſt the Pelagians, who were ſubtile diſputants, pub- 
liching their hereſies by a very cunning way, and endea- 


vouring to propagate them not only in public but from 
Hhoule to houle: againſt theſe Auguſtine wrote many | 
books, and often diſputed with them in the congrega- 


tion, both to reduce them, and preſerve others from the 


infections of their errors. He was the author alfo of | 
calling many councils in Africa againſt them: he wrote 


to the biſhop of Rome that that hereſy was abominable, 


and to be condemned by all that adhered to the catholic 
faith: whereupon the godly emperor Honorius taking 
cognizance of it, condemned it by his laws, and ap- 
pointed the holders of it to be reckoned amongſt the 


heretics; whereby many of them forſaking their errors 


returned to the true church again. Thus was the holy 
man of God Auguſtine very ſolicitous about, and care- 


ful of the ſafety of the whole church; and truly God 


ave him much comfort and occaſion of rejoicing in the 


fruit of his labours even in this life, firſt in Hippo and 
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the country thereabouts, which was more immediately 
under his charge, the churches thereof enjoying much 
unity and peace: then in other more remote parts of 
Africa, which either by his labours, or by the labours of 
ſuch of his ſociety as were called forth to be biſhops and 
miniſters in other places, were very much eſtablithed in 


| the truth: many Manichees, Donatiſts, Pelagians, and 


Pagans being converted from their errors, rejoiced 
that they were now made members of the true church. 

He was very patient towards all men; he bore with the 
infirmities of the weak, mourned for the fins of the wick- 
ed, both of ſuch as were within and without the church, 
rejoicing when any were gained to the Lord, and weep- 
ing when any were loſt. So many things were dictated 
and publiſhed by him, ſo many diſputations held in the 
church, ſo many things were written againſt heretics, 
and ſo many books of facred ſcripture expounded by 


him for the edification of the godly, that a ſtudious man 
| all his life long can ſcarcely know and read over. And 


knowing the duty impoſed by St Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 1, 
&c. of endeavouring to decide controverſies, he was 
very forward when Seer he was requeſted either by 
chriſtians, or by men of any other ſect, to compromiſe 
and decide their controverſies, with much patience and 
prudence hearing both parties, that fo he might pals a 
righteous ſentence;-and that he might the more fully 
take cognizance of the cauſe, he uſed ſometime to 


i {pend a whole day faſting to hear the ſame, always 


taking advantage thereby to do what poſſible good he 
could to their fouls, like a good ſteward preaching the 


word in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, exhorting, inſtructing 


and reproving with all long ſuffering and doctrine, en- 


deavouring to inſtruct the ignorant, and to quicken 


thoſe that were remiſs in the way to heaven. Many 
letters he wrote to ſuch as ſought to him for counſel and 


direction in their ſecular affairs: but this he thought a 


trouble to him, and an hindrance from better employ- 
ments, and therefore he always thought beſt of thoſe 
who would either write or ſpeak to him about heavenly 


concerns. He ſeldom was abſent from the councils _ 


which were often held in divers provinces, yet always 
ſeeking therein the things which were of God, and not 
his own advantage: his endeavour was that the faith of 


the holy catnolic church might be preſerved inviolate: _ 
that ſuch miniſters as were unjuſtly excommunicated _ 
might be abſolved: that ſuch as were wicked and ob- 


{tinate might be caſt out. In the ordination of miniſters 


he always judged that the conſent of the godly ſhould 


concur in it, and that the cuſtom of the church ſhould. 

not be violated. „ e 
Upon a time Auguſtine, forgetting the argument 

which he firſt propoled to proſecute, fell upon a confu- 


tation of the Manichees; and one Firmus a rich mer- _ 
chant, and a Manichee, hearing him, was ſo convinc- 

ed, that he came to him after, and with tears, on his 
| knees, confeſſed his errors, and promiſed reformation. 


Allo one Felix a Manichee, coming to Hippo to ſpread 
his hereſy, in a diſputation with Auguſtine after the 
third time was fo convinced, that he recanted his errors, 
and was joined to the church. „% oo 
He was termed Hereticorum Malleus, The hammer a- 
gainſt heretics. He won alſo many pagans to embrace 
the truth, He took much pains in ending differences. 
His apparel was neither ſumptuous nor ſordid: his diet 
uſually was broth and roots, (He uſed to lay, Non ego im- 
munditiom obſonii times, fed immunditiem cupiditatis. Sev 6 
nim Noe omne genus carnis qued cibo effet uſui manducare per- 
mifſſum, & Heliam cibs carnis refictum, &c.) tho' for his 
gueſts and fick-folks, he had better: his diſhes for his 
meat were of earth, wood, or marble : his table rather 
for diſcourſe and diſputation than for rich banqueting. 
He would never buy either houſe or land; but any 
thing that was given to the . he would not refute 
3 | ts 
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it; yet he often refuſed inheritances, when dying per- 
lons would have ep them to the church; not but 

t 


that he thought they might be profitable to the poor; 
but becauſe he judged it fit and equal that their children, 

arents, or kindred ſhould rather inherit them ; often 
aying, that it was fitter that legacies ſhould be left to 


the church than inheritances, which are troubleſome, | 


and ſometimes chargeable ; yet thole legacies he woul 
have freely given, and not begged or extorted from 
„„ Be 

He was almoſt wholly taken up with heavenly affairs, 
wherein he laboured both day and night, with Mary, 


(pooling the. better part, which could not be taken | 
m h He was careful of the poor, and in caſe of 
aps want, would fell the ornaments of the church 


from him. 


* 


might N 


tained and cloathed out of the common purfe. 


which he wrote at his firſt converſion whilſt he was a 
layman, and thoſe which he wrote when he was a mi- 
niſter; and laſtly, thoſe which he wrote when he was a 


biſhop; and whatioever he found in them lets agreeing 
with the word of God, and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tions, he corrected, or retracted, and wrote two volumes, | 
which he called his Retractions. „ 


But ſhortly after brake out (by the permiſſion of God) 


that hideous inundation of Goths and Vandals, and 
other northern people, who were ese Dei, God's | 
| 44 pride of the Roman empire. Theſe 
failing out of Spain, arrived in Africa, over-running the | not ſerve the turn for the effecting of that which was 
whole country of Mauritania and other African pro- 

vinces and countries, laying all waſte before them, and 


-fword to puniſh 


_ deftroying all they could with barbarous cruelty and 
inhumanity, filling all places with torments of all ſorts, 
murders, burnings, and with innumerable and abomi- 


nable depopulations, ſparing neither ſex nor age; no, 
not the minifters of [Jeſus Chrift : the church's orna- 
ments they plundered, the churches themſelves they | 
"demoliſhed, and like incarnate devils made havock of 
all. This holy man of God lived to ſee theſe grievous 
calamities, and was not affected with them only as other 
men were; but confidering them more deeply and 

profoundly, and in them foreſeeing the great danger of 
, be poured forth e e and tears day and night. 


For he ſaw cities ſubverte. 5 
habitants being either flain or driven away; churches 


"deſtitute of miniſters ; holy virgins defloured ; ſome of 
them dying under their torments ; ſome {lain with the 
ſword; ſome led into captivity, in danger of having 
their ſouls infected with error and hereſy, and their 


bodies enſlaved under a cruel enemy. : 
He faw the pſalms of thankſgiving ceaſed in the con- 
gregations - the temples burnt; and the ſolemn aſſem- 


things, and went about begging their bread. | 
He ſcarce ſaw of all the churches in Africa, three re- 
maining, Viz. Carthage, Hippo, and Circe, which thro' 


God's mercy yet remained in fome ſafety ; tho' not long 
after his death, Hippo being forſaken of her inhabitants, 
"was burnt by the enemy. Theſe things this good man 
much bewalled ; and that which much increaſed his 


is preſbyters lived with him in the ſame 
houfe, fed with him at the ſame table, and were main- 


given over; the ſacraments either not to be 
ſougght after, or none to diſpenſe them to thoſe that de- 

' fired them: and for thoſe which fled into mountains, 

woods, defarts, caves of the earth, or to any other 
places of refuge, they were either hunted out and ſlain, 
or periſhed with famine and drought. The biſhops and 
miniſters of churches, who had by the goodneſs of 
* God eſcaped their bloody hands, were ſpoiled of all 
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ſorrow was, that juſt now the enemies were coming to 
beſiege Hippo, the governor whereof was one earl 


Boniface, This liege laſted fourteen months, wherein 
Auguſtine with his fellow biſhops that were fled thither 
for refuge, and his preſbyters, exerciſed themſelves 
wholly in prayers and tears, intreating the Father of 
mercies to be merciful unto them, and to preſerve his 
church from the rage of the adverſaries. 
as they fat at dinner together, Auguſtine ſaid to them ; 
* You know brethren, that from the beginning of this 
ſiege, my daily prayers have been, that God would 


either free us from it, or give his ſervants patience and 

courage to undergo what he impoſeth, or to take me 
F this preſent evil world; and 1 believe that God 

| will anſwer my deſire.” And indeed accordingly in the 

For their relief. And when the church ſtock was ſpent, | third month of the ſiege, he fell ſick of a fever, which 

he uſed to declare to the people, that he had nothing | 

left wherewith to relieve the poor, that thereby he 


their charity to contribute to ſo good a' 


proved his laſt ſickneſs; neither would God defraud 


his ſervant of the fruit of his prayers, in which he was 
very powerful, ſo that ſometimes he hath caſt out de- 
vils, and reſtored fick men to their health. He died 
aged 76. anno Chriſti 430, having been a miniſter go 
pears. 3 62 | 
In his latter days he looked over all his books: thoſe ] 


It is written of him, that after his firſt converſion to 


the faith, he was grievoully vexed with inward conflicts 


_ againſt, his corrupt affections, complaining of his in- 
| ward, hereditary, habitual, inveterate vices, and after 


long ſtruggling with them by purpoſes, vows, ſtrong 


reſolutions, watching, faſting, ſelf-revenge, and other 
good means, finding {till his own weaknels, and the 
increaſing violence of his corruptions, as he was inten- 
tively muling and meditating what to do more, he 
heard a voice. ſaying, Jn te /tas & non fas ; whereupon 


rightly apprehending that his own ſtrength of wit, car- 
nal reaſon, and other powers and helps of nature could 


the proper and peculiar work of grace, he betook him- 


ſelf to his Saviour, by humble, faithful, and fervent 


prayer, and at laſt found ſuch aſſiſtance from the Holy 


Spirit of grace, as ſtrengthened him to ſtand and make 
his reſolutions with more comfort than before. His 
| uſual wiſh was, that Chriſt when he came might find 
him, aut precantem, aut predicantem, either praving, or 
| preaching. When the Donatiſts upbraided him un- 
worthily with the impiety and impurity of his former 


life, Look, ſaid he, how much they blame my former 


faults, by ſo much the more I commend and praiſe my 


[ 


phyſician. 


e uſed to fay, * Holy marriage is better than proud 
| virginity. And again, Prayer that is pure and holy 
, Villages deſtroyed ; the in- pierceth heaven, and returns not empty: It's a ſhelter 
to the ſoul, a ſacrifice to God, and a ſcourge to the 

devil.“ And again, There is nothing that more aba- 
teth ſin, than the frequent meditation of death: He 
cannot die ill that lived well; and feldom doth he die 


well that liveth ill. A Chriſtian at home in his houſe 
muſt think himſelf a ſtranger; and that his country is 
above where he muſt be no ſtranger. And again, if men 


want wealth, it is not to be unjuſtly gotten; if they 


have it, they ought by good works to lay it up in hea- 
ven. He that taſted the ſweetneſs of divine love, will 
not care for temporal ſweetneſs. 


traction, no full ſatisfaction; for, it being capable of 
God, can be ſatisfied with nothing but God. Not to 


be without affliction, but to overcome affliction is bleſ- 
ſedneſs. 


Love is n as death kills the 
body, Io love of eternal life kills worldly defire and. af- 
fections. He called ingratitude the devil's ſpunge, 
wherewith he wipes out all the favours of the Almighty.” 
He ſo admired the feven penitential pſalms, that he 
cauſed them to be written in great letters, and hung 
within the curttins of his death-bed, that ſo he might 


give up the ghoſt in the contemplation and meditation 
of 


And one day 


| The reaſonable foul. 
made in the likeneſs of God, may here ind much diſ- 


53 
of them. His prayer was, Lord give me firſt what 
thou requireſt, and then require of me what thou wilt.” 
And, * He that prays well, cannot chuſe but live well.” 
His works are printed in nine tomes at Baſil by Fro- 
Wk 811 | 


2 
—— 


The LIFE of ATHANASTUS, who died anno 375. 

\ THANASIUS was horn in Alexandria, and by 
{XN the care of his parents was brought up in all ſorts 
of learning, both human and divine; being a boy, upon 
a ſolemn Rival, he was playing amongſt others, who 
would needs imitate the church in her ſacred offices, 
and for that end they choſe Athanaſius for their bithop, 
who acted his part well, examining other boys about 
the principles of religion to prepare them for baptiſm. 
It fell out, that whilſt they were at their ſport, Alexan- 
der, the biſhop of Alexandria, came by, and obſerving | 
the manner of their paſtime, he called them before him, 
and examined every boy what par he had acted, there- 
by gathering their diſpoſitions for future employments: 
then he cauſed them all to be carefully educated in good 
learning : but above all he took a love to, and was ex- 
ceeding careful of the education of Athanaſius, for his 
ingenuity, diligence, and towardlineſs. When he came 
to a proper age he made him deacon, and finding him 
a good diſputant, took him with him to the council of. 
Nice, ſummoned by Conſtantine the Great againſt the 
arians, to aid and affiſt him in his diſputations, which 

procured him much hatred and trouble from the arians, 
as will be ſeen afterwards. 3 
Alexander having by long familiarity with him, gain- 
ed experience of his piety, parts, and zeal, in defend- 
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ing the truth againft the heretics of thoſe times, when | 


he lay upon his death bed, was directed by God to chute 
Athanaſius for his ſucceſſor in his biſhoprick; which A- 
thanaſius having intelligence of, hid himſelf, that he 
could not be found. Yet Alexander called for him, and 
' -When he came not, being now near death, he ſaid, © O 
Athanaſius, thou thinkeit that thou canſt eſcape, yet 
ſhalt thou not eſcape this office | 
After the death of Alexander he was ſearched out, and 
made his ſucceſſor. This fo irritated the arians (who: 
had now crept into favour with the old emperor) that 
they ſought by all means to caſt him out of Alexandria, 
and for that end they accuſed him to the emperor, as the 


author of much ſedition, and of many tumults in the | 


church; they charged him with keeping many out of 
the church which deſired to return into the unity of it, 
by which means peace and concord was prevented: they 
procured many biſhops and preſbyters to proteſt the 
truth of theſe things to the. emperor, profeſſing them- 
ſelves to be orthodox, and acculing Athanaſius and 
the biſhops that adhered to him, to be the authors 
of the murders, bonds, unjuſt ſtripes, wounds and 
' burnings in the church: Athanaſius on the contra- 
ry wrote to the emperor, that thoſe arians were the 

authors of unlawful ordinations, and of innovating the 

_ decrees of the council of Nice, of corrupting the fad 
of ſeditions, and of perſecuting the orthodox with un- 
juſt contumelies and reproaches. The good old empe- 
ror in theſe various informations, knew not whom to 
believe: but the arians being about him, having his ear 

at command, they procured the emperor to write to A- 
- thanaſius, to require him to prohibit none from enter- 
ing into the church, and that if he ſhould dg otherwiſe, 
he threatened to drive him out of Alexangrtia, and to 
place another biſhop in his room. Hereupon, Athana- 
ius wrote back to the emperor, labouring to convince 
him, that the arians ought not to be admitted ro com- 
municate with the catholic church. Eulebius (one of 
the chiefeſt of theſe arians) perceiving that he could not 
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make away with him, but not finding how to effect it, he 
ſpake with the Miletians (other heretics) promiſing, that 

if they would accuſe Athanalius, to the emperor, he 

would 1o far prevail with him and ſome other great 

perſons about him, that their cauſe ſhould be heard; 
hereupon the Put in a charge againſt Athanaſius, that 

he had impoſed a tribute of linen garments upon the 
Egyptians, affirming alſo that he My gathered the ſame. 

But it pleaſed God that by chance there were preſent: 

Alippius and Macarius, two preſbyters of Alexandria, 
who ealily wiped off this falſe charge: yet they lo far 

prevailed, that Athanaſius was ſent for, and then they 

charged him with ſending a ſum of gold to one Philume- 

nus, to make away with the emperor. But Athanaſius 

eaſily cleared himſelf from this aſperſion alſo; where- 

upon the emperor ſuffered him to return home again in 
peace. He wrote alſo by him to the people of Alexan- 

dria, aſſuring them of the fingular model 

faith of Athanaſius, with whom he had had much com- 


man, and one that had been accuſed by his adverſaries 
out of envy, and not for any juſt cauſe that they had 
J. ᷣͤ V 
Let for all this the Miletian heretics, becauſe they 
were fruſtrated in their former endeavours, invented two 


he had broken the holy chalice, Secondly, that one 
Arſenius being {lain, he cut off his arm, and kept it to 


ing intelligence of, they diligently ſought him out, and 
having found him, they ſpake kindly to him, promi- 
ling him much favour and ſecurity, and perſuading him 
to retire to one Prines, a friend of theirs, and a preibyter 
of a certain monaſtery, in which they prevailed, and hid 
him there. . VVT 
Then did they every where diſperſe rumours in the 
ſtreets, and at the meetings of the magiſtrates, that 
Athanaſius had privily murdered Arſenius: yea they ſu- 
borned a certain monk called John, to charge Athana- 
ſius with this grievous crime: hereupon, the rumour of 
this abominable fact being ſpread abroad, came at laſt to 
the ears of the emperor Conſtantine. Athanaſius per- 


againlt fo falſe an accuſation, yet that it would be a 
difficult thing for him to anſwer for himſelf. before the 


rumours ; therefore for the full clearing of himſelf be- 
fore all, he endeavoured that the truth might not be 
concealed ; yet with all, he judged it almoſt impoſſible 


noi be found; and thereupon he employed one of the 


certain monks, learned where Arſenius was hid. But 
when he came to Prines's houſe, Arſenius could not be 
found; for Prines having had intelligence beforehand of 


to Alexandria: when they came thither, they were car- 
ried before the governor of the Egyptian ſoldiers, unto 


was alive, that he had formerly been hid with them, and 


theirs Athanaſius defired to be ſent to the emperor, apd 
obtained it; whereupon the emperor wrote back to hih, 


" 


ſhould be careful in inſtructing the people, arid pro- 
| moting piety amongſt them; and that he ſhould not at 


this way prevail againſt Athanaſius, intended ſecretly to 
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y, and ſound 


fortable conference, and found him to be a truly divine 


other grievous accuſations againſt Athanaſius; firſt, that 


practiſe magic with. This Arſenius was a preſbyter, 
who having committed a great fault, hid himſelf, fear= 
ing leſt his biſhop Athanaſius ſhould call him to an ac- 
count, and punith him for it; which the Miletians hav- 


celving, that though bappily he might defend himſelf 
judges, whote minds were poſſeſſed with thoſe falle 


to defend and clear himſelf, ſo long as Arſenius could 


deacons, a moſt faithful man, to fearch out Arfenius. 
This deacon going into 'Thebais, by conferring with | 


the deacon's coming, had ſent him away into the lower 
Egypt; the deacon ſeized upon Prines, together with one 
Helias, an intimate friend, who was faid to have con- 
| veyed away Arſenius, and carried them along with him 


| Un 30 , = 10 
hom, upon examination, they confeſſed that Arſenius 


that now he was hidden in Egypt: | this confeſſi on of | 
that he ſhould go, on diligently in his office, that he 


all value the ſnares of the Miletians: * For (faith he) I 
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you, and thereby raifed tumults in the church ; I have 
therefore decreed that ſuch wickedneſs ſhall not go un- 
puniſhed, but that judgment ſhall be executed accord. 
ing to the civil laws, and except they be quiet they ſhall 
be ſeverely puniſhed, as ſuch as lay ſnares to entrap the 
innocent, as diſturbers of the peace, and right order of 


the church, and as deſtroyers of true piety.” 


This epiſtle he commanded to be publicly read be- 


fore all the congregation, whereby all the people might 


be informed of his mind. Hereupon the Miletians, 


daily increaſed, many of the Gentiles and 


being ſtruck with fear, carried themſelves peaceably, 


being very fearful of the emperor's diſpleaſure. And 
the whole church of Egypt being cuicted and governed 
by ſo worthy a biſhop, flouriſhed exceedingly, and 
other ſecta- 
ries being converted to the true faith 
Vet not long after, his reſtleſs adverſaries began again, 


to carry new complaints againſt him to the emperor, 


1 


ſummoned to appear. But when he heard that Euſe- 
bius, biſhop of that city, and Euſebius of Nicomedia, 
and other arian bithops, his adverſaries, ruled all the 
. oaſt there, he refuſed to appear, fearing that he ſhould 


have no equal dealings at their hands. They again and 


agein ſent for him, and greatly urged his coming, yet 


deferred it about thirty months : but afterwards, when 
they {till urged his appearance, he went to Tyrus, where 


many of the Oriential biſhops were met, who com- 


manded him to anſwer to the crimes objected againſt 


him. For Callinicus a biſhop, and Iſchirion an arian, 


Had accuſed him to Hyginus, the præfect of Egypt, for 
throwing ſtones againſt the images of the emperor, | | A 
. whereupon he had been bound with chains. Further- | had brought his cauſe before the magiſtrate. _ 

Athanaſius perceiving their violence, began to bg a- 
fraid and juſtly to ſuſpect, leſt his adverſaries ſhould 


more, for that he had removed Callinicus, the bithop 


of Peluſium, and had committed the government of the 
church to one Mark, a preſbyter of the ſame, cauſing 
Callinicus to be kept by ſoldiers, to be beaten, and 
brought before the judgment teat. _ EE 
Some other of the arian biſhops accuſed him allo for 

cauſing them to be beaten ; in brief all of them objected 
againſt him, that he had obtained his bifhopric by the 


perjury of certain men, whereas all the biſhops had pro- 


teſted that none ought to be ordained to that office be- 


fore he had cleared himſelf from ſuch crimes as were 


_ objected againſt him; for which cauſes mey had refuſed 

of clearing 
himſelf from the crimes wherewith he was charged, he 
fought by force of bonds and impriſonment to compel 
men to join with him. To thele things, they renewed. 


to communicate with him, and yet inſtea 


alſo the charge againſt liim about the matter of Arſenius, 


and as commonly it falls out where ſnares are purpoſely 
laid to entrap a man, on a ſudden, ſome that formerly 


feemed to be his friends, flood up to be his accuſers: 
letters alſo were produced, and read, that the 
Alexandria had made many outcries againſt 


. of 
ſt him, and 
for his ſake had refuſed to come to the public aſſem- 


blies of the church. 


Athanaſius being commanded to anfwer for himſelf, 
often came into judgment, eafily wiping oft ſome of 


theſe charges, and requiring ſome time for the clearing 


"himſelf from the reſt. Yet he was very doubtful what 


to do, when he ſaw his accuſers wholly frame them- 
ſelves to the will and beck of his judges: as alſo that they 
had gotten many witneſſes againſt him, partly of the 


arians, and partly of the Miletians, who grievoully calum- 


niated him; and though the crimes objected were falſe, 
and he had eafily refuted them, yet the falſe accuſers 


went away with impunity: eſpecially in the great bu- 
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know lufficiently, that being ſtirred up by envy, the 
have invented theſe falſe and forged accuſations againſt 


F 


and to fuborn ſuch a multitude of accuſers, that the good | was charged, that he thought he needed not any other 
_ emperor, by their importunity, was forced to call a | 1 | | 1 


council at Cæſarea Paleſtinæ; to which Athanaſius was | 


c „ 

ſineſs about Arſenius, whoſe arm they ſaid he had cut 
off to practiſe magic with. They accuſed him allo for 
giving gifts to a certain woman, that he might fatisfy- 
his luſt upon her; yea, that one night. he had lien with 


her againſt her will; both which accuſations were plain» 


ly ridiculous and full of falſehood. For when they 
brought the woman into the council, to juſtify this 
charge, Timothy a certain preſbyter of Alexandria ſtand- 
ing by Athanaſius (according to their former agreement) 
ſpake thus to the woman: Did Ilie with you by force?” 
yes, {aid ſhe, did you not? and with all told them the 
time and place where it was done. Athanaſius alſo 
produced Arſenius in the midſt of them, and ſhewed 
them both his arms ſafe and ſound, requiring withal 
that his accuſers ſhould ſhew the arm that was cut off: 


For it pleaſed God that Arſenius (being again hidden 


by them) hearing that the good bithop was in danger 


by reaton of him, ſtole away in the night, and haſted to 
Tyrus, and came to Athanaſius two days before he was 
by cunning and ſubtile devices, to diſturb his peace, | 


to be Judged for that cauſe. By theſe means Athanaſi- 


us was ſo cleared from both the crimes wherewith he 


purgation. | To nes 
In the records of the council there is no mention 
made of the firſt of theſe charges, the buſineſs being fo 
foul and ridiculous that they were aihamed to make 
mention of it: but for the latter, his accuſers thought it 
ſufficient to ſay, that Pluſianus, one of the bithops 
that was under Athanaſius, by the command of Atha- 
naſius had tet Arſenins's houſe on fire, bound him to 
a pillar, and whipt him, and afterwards ſhut him up in 
his houſe, but Arſenius eſcaped out at a window, had. 
hid himſelf for his own feeurity, and no where ap- 
pearing, it gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion that he was 
murdered; for which cauſe the arian biſhops pretended 


that they had 2 0 ſought after him as a worthy 


perſon and confeſſor, and when they could not ſind him, 


watch an opportunity privily to murder him. The coun- 
ct] having many meetings after this, and all things being 
filled with tumult, Athapaſius's adverſaries ſtill crying 


out againſt him, that he was a juggler, a violent man, 


a man that was unworthy of his miniſtry, and worthy 
to be puniſhed with death; they which were appoint- 
ed by Conſtantine, to ſee buſineſs regularly managed in 


this conncil, began greatly to fear, leſt a tumult being 


raiſed (which they had juſt cauſe to ſuſpe&) Athanaſius 
ſhould be murdered amongſt them; whereupon they 
ſecretly conveyed him out of the council. Athanaſius 


| alſo finding certainly that he could not ſafely remain at 
Tyrus, and that it was not poſſible for him to contend 


with ſuch a multitude of accuſers before ſuch judges as 
were his profeſſed enemies, he fled to Conſtantinople: 
hereupon the council, without rendering any reaſon, 
condemned him, caſt him out of his biſhopric, and de- 
creed that he ſhould no more return to Alexandria, left, 


(ſay they) by his preſence there, he ſtir up and occaſion 
leditions and tumults; and with all, they abſolved the 


arlans, and all others which had been cenſured by him, 


as if he had done them much wrong therein; where- 
upon they not onl ini 


| reſtored them to communion a- 
gain, but to all thoſe places and oſſices from whence 
they had been juſtly ejected. 

"They alſo ſigniſied theſe decrees to the emperor, and 
wrote to all other biſhops that they ſhould hold no com- 
munion with Athanaſius; that they thould by no means 
write to him, nor receive any letters from him: becauſe 
(ſay they) having ſundry great crimes proved againſt 


| him before us, partly by his flight, and partly by refu- 


ſing to plead his caule before us, he hath declared him- 
ſelf to be guilty. Furthermore they declared, that they 


proceeded 
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order and tumults. The 
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when the emperor the former year had called together 


the biſhops of the eaſt to meet in a council at Cæſarea 
for the hearing of the cauſe, he never came at them, and 


thereby had tired the council, and deſpiſed the emperor's 
command: and that when many biſhops were met to- 
gether t Tyrus, he came to them with a great multitude 
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proceeded to paſs ſuch a ſentence” upon him, becauſe 


of peylons, raiſing tumults in the council; one while re- 


tuſing to anſwer before them; another while loading the 
biſhopswvith reproaches: ſometimes when he was called 


before them, he refuſed to hear them, and other 


times refuſed to ſtand to their judgment: as alſo becauſe 


it plainly appeared to them that he had broken the holy 


chalice: for witneſs thereof they had produced The- 
ognis biſhop of Nice: Maris bithop 


communicate with ſuch wicked men in their fins. 


lem by the hand, 


of Chalcedon: 
Theodore bithop of Heraclea: beſides Valence, Urſaci- 
us, and Macedonius, whom (ſaid they) we have ſent into 
Egypt to examine the matter, and when they came into | 
a certain village, they found the chalice broken. 
By fuch cunning and fly allegations they ſought to 
traduce Athanaſius; yet there were many preſbyters 
Preſent in that council, who altogether diſliked their 
proceedings as unjuſt: whereupon oy on VN a confeſ- 
for, took Maximus, biſhop of Hieruſa ad 
ſaying, Come let us rite, and begone hence; for it 
. doth not become us who have loſt our eyes, and have 
been lamed for the truth of Chriſt, to be preſent, or to 


But Athanaſius (as we ſaid before) being gone to Con- 


ſtantinople, complained to the emperor of the unjuſt 
judgment that the biſhops had paſſed upon him, where- 
upon the emperor ſent for them to appear before him, 
to give an account of their proceedings: who as ſoon as 
they came, perceiving that their falſe and unworthy 
dealings were fully diſcovered, leaving thoſe former fic- 
tions, they now accuſe Athanaſius to the emperor for 
threatening to reſtrain the coming of corn out of Egypt 
to Conſtantinople, as it uſed to do; to which accuſa- 


tions the too credulous emperor giving heed, was ſo 


much incenſed againſt Athanaſius, that he baniſhed him 
river in Fame. VVV 
Preſently after his departure, Arius with his accom- 


people of Alexandria were 


much grieved and offended, that Arius and his compa- 


nions had tlrat liberty granted them of returning thither; 


more eſpecially, becauſe they underitood that their 


and unquiet behaviour of Arius, he ſent for him to Con- 


tions that he had raiſed at Alexandria. 


- 


to Conſtantinople, he preſently raifed diviſions amongſt 


the people there alſo, ſo that great tumults enſued whilſt 


one part of the people ſtood for the faith confirmed by 


the Nicene council: another part of them ſaid, that the 
opinion of Arius was moſt conſonant and agreeable to 
_ reaſon. Hereupon Alexander fell into a great perplexity, 
_ eſpecially becauſe Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia, often 


and grievouſly threatened him, that he would depole 


him from his biſhopric, if he would not receive Arius 
and his companions into communion with him, But 
Alexander was not fo ſolicitous about his own depoſi- 
tion, as he was careful to maintain the Nicene faith, 


and the doctrine eſtabliſhed by the council. For eſteem- 
ing himſelf bound to be a patron of the decrees of that 
council, he thought it was his duty to the uttermoſt of 


his power to ſee that they might not be broken, nor 


godly biſhop was driven into exile by their means. 
But when the emperor underitood the perverſe mind, 


ſtantinople, to give an account of the tumults and ſedi- 


At this time there was one Alexander, a godly and 
worthy man, biſhop of Conſtantinople. He in the di- | 
mication which aroſe about Arius, ſhewed himſelf a | 
very prudent and pious man: for as ſoon as Arius came 
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made invalid: being therefore engaged in this conteſt, 


he laid aſide human arguments, and betook him- 
{elf to the help and aſſiſtance of God; and thereupon, 


ſhutting himſelf up in the church, he fell to faſting and 


prayer, and night and day with tears begged of God, 


that if the opinion of Arius was true, he might never 
{ee the day appointed for the trial; but if his own faith 
were the truth, that then God would inflict {ome viſible 
judgment upon Arius, the author of all thoſe miſchiefs. 

In the mean time the emperor, deſirous to find out the 
opinion of Arius, ſent for him to his palace,. and aſked 


him whether he did agree to the decrees of the council 
of Nice? He without delay willingly and chearfully 


tubſcribed them: whereas in the mean time he cun- 
ningly and fallaciouſly evaded thoſe things which were 


determined about matters of faith. The emperor Won- 


dering at it, required him to ſwear to them, which he 
alio did, but with the like fraud as he had before ſub- 


ſcribed them. For having written privately his own 


opinion, he put it into his boſom, and ſwore that he 
truly, and from his heart believed according as he had 
written, The good emperor giving credit to the ſub- 


of Conſtantinople to receive him into communion. 


This was on the Saturday, and Arius expected the 
next day to be admuted into the communion of the 
church, but God prevented it. For Arius going out of 


the palace with Euſebius, and a great number of his 


followers in great pomp and pride, as having gotten 


| the victory of his adverianes, he no ſooner came to 


the chief market-place in the city, but his conſcience _ 
began to accule and terrify him for all his deceit and 


wickedneſs : through the violence whereof his belly was - 
loatened, whereupon he aſked whether the jakes were 
not near, and being informed that they were hard by, 
he turned aſide into them, and whilſt he was caſing na- 
ture, firſt his fundament came forth, then abundance f 
blood, and at laſt he voided his bowels, together with — 
= 3 his liver, and thereupon he immediatelß 
died. 5 %%% 86 

Some of his company thinking him long, went in to 
ſee the cauſe of his ſtay, and found him dead in this 
plices returned to Alexandria, where he made ſuch fac- 
tions and diviſions, that he caſt the whole city into diſ- 


miſerable manner. Hereupon Euſebius and all his 


rout were ſtricken with a wonderful terror. The fame 7 
of Arius's accurſed death preſently flew all over the 
city, yea almoſt over all the world: every one as they 


went by, pointed at the place where he made this 
wretched end, and thunned the uſe of it; yet his aſſo- 
ciates gave it out, that his adverſaries, by the help of ma- 
gic, had thus deſtroyed him. Many reſorted to ſee the 
place of his death, whereby it became very infamous; 
till at length a certain rich citizen, an arian, bought it, 


and pulling down the jakes, built an houſe in the room 


of it, that 10 the thing, in procels of time, might be 


wholly forgotten. 


Athanatius being informed of theſe things, writes 
thus of them. Arius (ſaith he) the prince and author 


of his ſect, and the companion of Euſebius, was by the 


art and induſtry of the Euſebian faction ſent for to Con- 
ſtantinople by the emperor of bleſſed memory, Who 
commanded him to write his taith. , This cunning fox 
wrote it indeed: but (after the manner of the devil in 


quoting ſcripture) he craftily ſuppreſſed, and left out 


the impudent words of his impiety. End when Conſtan- 


tine urged him, that if he had no other opinion which 
he kept ſecret in his mind, he ſhould ſubſcribe, and 


{wear to the truth; withal, telling him, that if he for- 
{wore himſelf, God would find him out, and plague 


| him for it. This miſerable wretch {ſwore that he had 


held no other opinion, nor thought otherwiſe than he 


had written: whereupon, faith he, going forth from the 


emperor, God's hand pretently tell upon him, and like 
Judas, dying, he burlt in _ er, and his bowels came 
. 3 
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had ſought unto God to prevent it; it pleaſed 
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forth, And though death be common to all men, fo 
that no man, no not our enemy is to be reproached 
after death : yet the death of Arius being ſo ſtrange; 
and differing from the death of other men, is not to be 


fled over in filence. For when Euſebius and his fol- 
owers threatened to bring Arius the very next morn- 
ing into the congregation, and A by prayer 
od, who 
was now made the judge that very day, to bring him 
to ſuch a fearful end. 


Conſtantine being imformed hereof, wondered at it, 


aſſuring. himſelf that Arius had been guilty of per- 
——_— 2. CE pas WP! 8 
But ſhortly after it pleaſed God to take away that 


ood emperor ; after whoſe death Euſebius, biſhop of 


Nicomedia, and Theognis, biſhop of Nice, ſuppoſing 
now they had a fit opportunity, endeavoured by all 
means poſſible to take away the Nicene creed out of the | 
church, wherein was the clauſe of One Subſeance, and in 


the room thereof to ſettle the deteſtable hereſy of Arius; | it pleated God that the ſoldiers had not power to med- 


but this they knew they could never effect, if Athana- dle with them, and Athanaſius in the midit of the fing- 


ſius returned from exile to Alexandria: wherefore they 
made uſe of a certain arian prieſt to carry the laſt will 
and teſtament of Conſtantine to Conſtantius his ſon, 
together with the legacies bequeathed to him. Con- 


ſtantius finding in the will that which he greatly deſired, 


viz. That the empire of the eaſt was left to him, made 
Ve] 


charged him to ute his gs om, and boldly at his 
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pleaſure, Hereupon this cunning ſeducer inſinuated 


himſelf into acquaintance with the empreſs, and with 
ber eunuchs and chamberlains. 
chief of the eunuchs, who, through the perſuaſions of 
this lewd prieſt, became an arian, and infected the other 


One Euſebius was 


eunuchs that were of his company; yea the cmprets 


alſo, by the inticements of this prieſt, and her eunuchs tion. r . 8 | 
fell into the peſtilent hereſy of Arius. Yea a while atter | The wronged biſhops truſting to Julins's letter, re- 
the emperor himſelf began to favour that opinion, and 

ſo by little and little it was ſpread every Where; firſt the 


emperor's guard took it up; then it buſted the minds 


of the multitude in the city; the emperor's chamber- 
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Athanaſius falſely to the emperor, that of his own pri- 
vate ſpirit, without the content of the aſſembly of the 
biſhops, he had ſettled himſelf in that church. This 
odious accuſation ſo far incenſed the emperor Conſtan- 


of Alexandria, and with him Syrianus a captain, with 
five thouſand ſoldiers to drive out Athanaſius, and to 


ry much of the prieft, granted him great liberty, 


lains in the very palace began to contend with women 


about it; and this woeful effect followed the counte- 


nancing of this hereſy, that in every houſe and family 


through the city, they brawied and went together by 


the ears about it. Yea this infection ſpread itſelf quick- 


ly through other regions and countries, and the contro- 
verſy, mach like a ſpark of fire, kindled the minds of 
the hearers with the fiery flame of diſcord and diflen- | 
tion. For every one that deſired to know why they 
made tumults, by and by had occaſion given him to 
reaſon ; and every one was not ſatisfied with queſtion- 
| ing, but contentiouſly would argue thereof. Se 


y theſe means the peaceable and quiet ſtate of the 


church was turr.ed upſide down: but in the interim, it 
pleaſed God, that this flame kept in the eaſt: whillt the | 


weſtern church enjoyed peace and quietnels: for by no 
means would they tuifer the canons of the Nicene coun- 
cil to be violated, or made null. | 


After the heat of contention was blown abroad, and 


| burnt more and more, the faction of Euſebius doubted 


not but it would turn to their great advantage: or they 
hoped that it would come to pals that ſome biſhop 


would be choſen of Alexandria that would favour and 


advance their opinion, But at the very ſame time 


Athanaſius returned unto Alexandria, carrying along 
with him letters from Conſtantine the younger, who | 


was one of the emperors. * 
The people of Alexandria received him with moſt 


willing minds: but ſuch in that city as were infect- 


ed with the leproſy of arianiſm, conſpired againſt him, 
ſo that many tumults and ſkirmiſhes were raiſed, which 
gave occaſion to the confederates of Euſebius to accuſe 


without reaſoning of any other matter, 
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city, joined to help them: it was then even tide, and 
the people were aſſembled in the church to prepare 
themſelves for the lacrament, which was next day to be 
3 adminiſtered. | | 


The captain drew nigh, tet his ſoldic 
and beſet the church. Athanaſius underſtanding the 


the colleCts to the people, and after that to ſing a pſalm; 
and as the plalm was {weetly and harinoniouſly ſung, 
all the people went out at one of the church doors, and 


ers eſcaped allo without any harm: and Gregory took 


Rome. Cs wy Pas | 
About this time Conſtantine the younger was flain b 

the ſoldiers, and Conſtance the youngeſt of the three 

emperors, remained emperor of the weſt, Athanaſius 


thruſt out by the arians: hereupon Julius wrote freely 
thole biſhops to their places again, ſhar 
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turned every man to his own church, conveying the 


letters unto thoſe to whom they were written; who, 


when the letters came to their hands, took it very 
heinouſly that Julius ſhould interpoſe in that cauſe, and 
thereupon ſummoned a council at Antioch. In the 


mean time Athanaſius being come to Alexandria, there 
was great ſtir, and many tumults were raiſed by Gre- _ 


gory, and the arians againſt him.: they alſo forged and 


the Great had given certain grain for alms to relieve 


the poor of the church of Alexandria; this (ſay they) 
Athanaſius hath ſold, and converted to his own pri- 


vate lucre. The emperor takes this ſlanderous report 


| {or truth, and threatened him with death; which Atha- 


naſtus hearing off, fled, and hid himſelf in a ſecret and 
obſcure place: at length Julius bithop of Rome being 


informed where he lay hid, ſent for him, and when he 


was come to Rome, he acquainted the emperor Con- 
ſtance with all the injuries which were done to him. 
this good emperor being much affected with the rela- 


to ſend to him three men that would juſtify the accu- 
lations againſt Athanaſius. Accordingly there were 


when they came to Rome, they would by no means 


peror a certain form of faith, and ſo took the 
Not long after the weſtern biſhops afembled into a 
council at Sardis, where Athanaſius was acquitted from 
the crimes charged upon him, and hereupon Conſtance 
wrote to his brother to acquaint him therewith, and to 
requeſt him that Athanaſius might be reſtored to his 


„ 


| biſhopric: but when Conſtantius deferred from day to 


| day to anſwer his defire, Conſtance wrote to h 


ilecond 


tius, that he {ent one Gregory, an arian, to be biſhop 


ſettle Gregory in his room: the arians which were in the 


rs in battle array, 


danger, deviſed how the people might take no harm for 
| his lake: whereupon he commanded his deacon to read 


poſſeihon of the church; whilit Athanaſius being thus 
{omar God's merey) delivered, went in all haſte to 


coming to Rome, complained to the biſhop Julius of 
the great wrong which was done to him: the like did 
divers others of the eaſtern biſhops, who were unjuſtly 


unto the biſhops of the eaſt, requiring them to reſtore 


3 e ly rebuking 2 
ſuch as had raſhly and unjuſtly procured their depoſi- 
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divulged this ſlander, viz. That whereas Conſtantine 


tion, wrote to his brother in the eaſt, requeſting him 


ſent Narciſſus the Cilician, Theodore the Thracian, _ 
Maris the Calcedonian, and Marcus the Syrian ; but 


reaſon with Athanaſius, only they exhibited to the em- 


ir leave 


im the 
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reer 
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ſecond time, giving him in choice either to reſtore A- 
thanaſius, and fo account of him as his friend, or elſe 
to hear the proclamation of open war, and ſo find him 
his deadly foe. Ihe emperor of the caſt, hearing this, 


was wonderfully ſad and penſive; and calling together 
many of the eaſtern biſhops, laid before them the 


choice his brother had given him; demanding of them 
what was beſt in this caſe to be done? they anſwered, 
that it was far better to reſtore Athanaſius, than to make 
that an occalion of mortal and deadly wars: Hereupon 
the emperor wrote for him. 


But whilſt Athanaſius doubted and feared to go unto 
Conſtantius, by reaſon of the falſe and ſlanderous re- 


ports that were raiſed of him, and the implacable ma- 


lice of his enemies, Conſtantius wrote a ſecond letter 
to him, and preſently after a third. | 


Athanaſius being at Aquileia when he received theſe 


letters, immediately poſted to Rome, and ſhewed them 


to biſhop Julius; whereby the church of Rome rejoi- 


ced much, conceiving that Conſtantius the eaſtern em- 
peror was of the ſame faith and opinion with themſelves. 


Athanaſius then went into the eaſt, and though the 


reaſoned with him: Although thou art reſtored to thy 


biſhopric by the decree of the council, and our determina- 


tion: yet becauſe there are in Alexandria certain people 


differing in opinion from thine, and ſevering themſelves 
fromthy communion, my requeſtis, that thou permitthem 


one church by themſelves. Athanaſius made anſwer to 


this requeſt very wittily, and taid, O emperor, it lieth in 


thee to do as pleaſeth thee beſt: to command and exe- 


cute the commandment: I allo will crave of thee ano- 
ther thing by way of recompeace, and my humble re- 
qꝗueſt is, that thou grant it me: and when the emperor 


anſwered, that with moſt willing mind he would conde- 
ſcend thereunto, Athanaſius immediately ſaid: M 


humble ſuit is, that I may obtain that which thou wouldit 
have at my hand, viz. That thou wouldſt grant one | 
church through every city for ſuch as will not commu- t 
nicate with the arians. The arians perceiving that the | 1 

requeſt of Athanaſius was not unreaſonable, replied, that 


they would defer the anſwer unto another time, and 


conſider better of it; that they hindered not the emperor, | 
but ſuffered him to do what pleaſed him beſt: wherefore 
the emperor reſtored Athanaſius to his biſhopric again, 


writing letters to the biſhops, clergy, and people of Alex- 


andria, that they ſhould receive him lovingly and wil 


VVV . 
Athanafiushaving received theſe letters, paſſed through 


Syria, and came to Paleſtine: and arriving at Hieruſa- 


lem, he opened unto Maximus the biſhop, both the de- 


crees of the council of Sardis, and alſo the emperor 

Conſtantius's agreement and conſent therein, and pro- 
cured a ſynod of biſhops to be aſſembled there: which 
being gathered together, Maximus gave to Athanaſius 


the communion, and aſſigned to him his dignity, and 


the council ſignified by their letters to the people of | 
Alexandria, and to the biſhops of Egypt and Lybia, all 
their decrees and canons touching Athanaſius, and ſo | 


Subd —_—mninnnioiga—eniionna neo — 
Hereupon all the adverſaries of Athanaſius cried out 
againſt Maximus, becauſe that aforetime he had ſub- 


{cribed to his depolition; but now repenting of his | 
folly, he became of his faith, and awarded to him both 
the communion and his dignity. 


Wpben Urſacius and Valence, who formerly had been 
carneſt followers of Arius, heard of theſe things, they 
condemned their former doings, and gat them to Rome, 


there to exhibit their recantation to Julius the biſhop, | 


and ſubſcribe the creed that contained the clauſe of one 


1ubſtance, writing alſo 0 Athanaſius, that thenceforth 


they would communicate with him, 


: Jeruſalem. 
emperor Conſtantius received him not unwillingly, yet | 
giving ear to the craft of the deſpiteful arians, he thus 


„ 3 
Athanaſius travelling through Paleſtine towards Alex - 


andria, preached in every city where he came, exhorting 


them to eſchew the arians, and embrace ſuch as con- 
feſſed the faith of one ſubſtance; and in divers of the 
churches alſo he ordained miniſters, which gave occaſion 
to his adverſaries to accuſe him again for preſuming to 
make miniſters in other mens provinces, | | 
Not long after it pleaſed $a, that Coaſtance the 
emperor of the weſt died; and Conftantius made claim 


| unto all the dominions of his brethren, and being pros 


clatmed.emperor of the weſt, he made an expedition a- 
gainſt Magnentius and Bretanion, two tyrants that had 
uſurped the government there. The adverſaries of A 
thavatius ſuppoſing that now they had got a fit eppor- 


tunity, invented and charged him with new offences: 


informing the emperor that he had perverted all Egypt 
and Lybia; alfo they urged againſt him his late ordina- 
tion of miniſters in other mens dioceſſes. Athanaſius in 
the mean time came to Alexandria, conveened divers 
councils of the biſhops of Egypt, where they agreed to 
the decrees of the council of Sardis, and of that held at 


The emperor upon this occaſion, who aforetime was 
had lately decreed on the contrary part, and firſt he 


baniſhed Paulus, the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, whom 
the guides that were to conduct him into exile, very 


Jewdly ſtifled at Cucuſum in Cappadocia. Marcellus 


was expulſed. Lucius bilhop of Adrianople was clapt 
up in priſon, and there choaked with ſtink. But above 
all, the emperor was moſt incenſed againſt Athanaſius, 


dulus, and Olympius, biſhops of Thrace ſhould be put 
to death, and arians were placed in all theſe biſhop's_ 
ear EE „ ps 


But it pleaſed God that Athanaſius was made privy | 
to theſe bloody decrees of the emperor ; whereupon he 
fled from Alexandria, and eſcaped the danger. This 


it ; which: Athanaſius hearing of, apologized for him- 


mitted at Alexandria by Georgius the arian. 

There came (ſaid he) to Alexandria certain perſons. 
that ſought us out to execution: the ſoldiers unawares 
beſet the church, and inſtead of devoutly ſerving God, 
took in hand their bloody ſwords; Georgius alſo joined 
with them: then were the virgins haled, and clapt up 
into priſon: the biſhops were bound, and led away by 


| bands of ſoldiers: the fatherleis and widows were diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their houſes: Whole families were rifled: the 


true Chriſtians were violently trailed and lugged out of 
their habitations: their doors were nailed up: the clergy- 
mens brethren were in great danger for their ſake: theſe 
things were very grievous, but that which followed was 


| far worſe. The weck after Whitſuntide, the people 


faſted and met in the church- yard to pray, becauſe they 

abhorred the communion of Georgius: but when this 
paſſing lewd man heard of it, he ſtirred up againſt them 
one Sebaſtian, a captain, who alſo was a manichee. He 


| immediately, with a great troop of ſoldiers, all in ar- 


mour, aud with naked ſwords in their hands, and bows 

and arrows prepared, ran upon the people, as they were 
raying upon the Sabbath, and finding there but a few, 

(for the hour being paſt, the greater part was gone 


came his perſon. He let on fire a great number of fag- 
gots; he made the virgins ſtand nigh the burning flame 
to ſcorch them: he endeavoured thereby to enforce them 
to confeſs the atian faith; but when he perceived that 
they would not, and that they deſpiſed the burning 
heat of the raging fire, he ſtripped them naked ; but- 


| fetted them about the head and face, ſo that for a long 
time 


addicted to the arian hereſy, wreſted all things that he 


giving commandment, that he ſhoulU be executed 7 
| wherever he could be taken. He charged alſo that Theo- 


the arians rejoiced at, and grievoully traduced him for 


ſelf, making a relation of the horrible practiſes com- 4 


Home, he committed ſuch heinous acts as very well be- 2 
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He alſo took forty perſons, and plagued them with a new 


"kind of torment never heard of before: he took palm- 


twigs newly plucked off from the trees, and ſtripping 


them ſcourged them therewith; andthe twigs, having on 

their pricking knobs, ſo rent them, that by reaſon of the 

ſtumps ſticking in their fleſh, they were fain to repair to 
ſurgeons to be dreſſed their wounds; others of them 


not being able to Ta ſuch terrible pains, died of their 
men and virgins as remained alive, 


ſent away by the ſoldiers into exile. The dead car- 


Sales not yet fully cold, were denied to their friends, 
2 8 axe "ge and there, and lying unburied the 
"7 alte 


ens infulted over them, as though they had not 
cen Toaſt in committing ſuch horrible crimes : this 
did they, 1 their minds beſotted with the furious 
rage of frantic hereſy. And when as the dear and fa- 
miliar friends of the dead rejoiced at the bold and con- 


ſtant proteſtation of their faith, yet mourned, becauſe 


that their corpſes were not covered with earth, the ſa- 


vage impiety and beaſtly cruelty of theſe ſoldiers revealed 


itſelf with greater ſhame and infamy. 


Moreover, they baniſhed forthwith ſundry biſhops of 


Egypt and Lybia, and ſome of the preſbyters: and 
having bereaved them of their native ſoil, they uſed them 
ſo mercileſly, that ſome of them died by the way, and 


others in exile, They put to death alſo above thirty 
biſhops. They followed the'ſteps of wicked Ahab, em- 


ploying all their art and induſtry to root out the truth 
from off the face of the earth. : 1 


7 .* 


Conſtantius 


council to meet in Italy; about which time Julius the 
biſhop of Rome died, n biſhop 25 years, and 
Liberius ſucceeded him. Whereupon thoſe biſhops 


who were againſt the Nicene faith, perſuaded themſelves 


that they had gotten a fit time to diſperſe their calum- 


nies againſt the orthodox, laboured by all means with 


the emperor, that all thoſe orthodox biſhops, whom 


they had depoſed, might not be again reſtored to their | 


churches, both becauſe they maintained a form of faith 


contrary to theirs, as alſo for that in the lifetime of Con- 
| "ſtance they had endeavoured to ſow the ſeeds of con- 


tention betwixt the two emperors. And this odious ſug- 


87 they made, becauſe of Conſtance's letters, in the 


chalf of Athanaſius: but their chiefeſt ſpleen was a- 
gainſt Athanaſius; whereupon + bout thirty of theſe 


arian biſhops meeting together at Antioch, they wrote 


to all other-biſhops, that Athanaſius had returned to 


Alexandria againſt all the laws of the church: not by a | 
decree of a council, but by the contention of ſome that 


were of his own opinion: whereupon they commanded 
that none ſhould communicate with him, neither write 
to him, but that they ſhould hold communion with 


biſhop Georgius whom they had ordained. 


But Athanaſius little efteemed thele their doings, ex- 


fting to meet with far greater afffictions afterwards, 


agree with themthat denied Chriſt to be ſubſtantial with 
the Father: yet at firſt he way 25 not this by force, 
but ſought rather to eflect it by fraud, and fair means, 
endeavouring to perſuade them to agree with the eaſtern 
biſhops in that ſentence which they had pronounced a- 
ainſt Athanaſius, aſſuring himſelf, that if by this means 
e could but remove Athanaſius out of the way, he 


could compole matters of religion according to his own 


mind. 5 5 
A council therefore being called to meet at Milan, feu 
of the eaſtern biſhops came to it, ſome being hindered 
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time after they were ſcarce known of their own friends. 


For Conſtantius being now the fole emperor of Rome, 
laboured by all means to draw the weſtern biſhops to 


of water. 


F AT | 
by ſickneſs, and others by the length of the journey; 
but of the weſtern biſhops there appeared above three 
hundred. 3 | | ; 
The eaſtern biſhops which were there, required that 
Athanaſtus might be condemned, and depoſed from his 
biſhopric: and of the weſtern biſhops, fome through 
fear others being circumvented by traud, and another 
part being ignorant of former proceedings, aſſented to 
it: only Derne biſhop of Alba, Euſebius biſhop of 
Verſelle, Paulinus biſhop of Trevir, and Rhodanus and 
Lucifer proteſted againſt ſuch proceedings, for (ſay 
they) if ſuch things be ſuffered, this evil will not rel 
here, but the decrees which are rightly and truly efta- 
bliſhed concerning God, and the Nicene faith, will be 
utterly ſubverted, and we diſcern that all the care of the 
emperor and of the arians 1s to bring this to paſs; but 
becauſe theſe men ſpake ſo freely in the council, they 
were alk of them baniſhed, and the event ſhewed that 


they did not miſs the mark. . 


or ſhortly after there was another council gathered 
at Ariminum, and another at Seleucia, both which la- 


| boured to introduce new things againſt the decrees of 


the council of Nice. . | R Re» 
In the mean time Athanaſius perceiving that ſnares 
were laid for him in the emperor's palace, and that he 
could not. come thither without apparent danger, he 
appointed five biſhops of Egypt, amongſt whom Sera- 
pon was one, a man eminent for piety and holineſs of 
life, and alſo very eloquent, to go to the emperor, who 


I was yet in the weſt; and with them he ſent three of his 
s armies having overcome and {lain the 

tyrants, be preſently removed to Rome, there to cele- 
brate the triumphs for his victories: and hoping that he 
might by one means or other draw the chief diſſenting 
| biſhops to an agreement in the faith, he ſummoned a 


own preſbyters to ſee if by any means they could re- 
concue the emperor to him, and to vindicate him from 
the calumnies which his enemies had caft upon him, as 
alſo to tranſact other buſineſſes which much concerned 


the good, both of him and his church. 


But as ſoon as they were gone from Alexandria, he 
received letters from the emperor, requiring his preſent 
coming to court, This much troubled Athanaſius and 
all his people, much doubting what the eſſue might be: 
For they knew that he could neither ſafely. aſſent to the 
emperor, who defended a contrary faith, neither could 
he without apparent danger croſs him therein. Here- 
upon Athanalius reſolved to abide at Alexandria, and 
ſent him back who had brought the emperor's letters. 

The ſummer after came another meſſenger from the 
emperor, who, with the aſſiſtance of the governors of 
Egypt, forced Athanaſius to depart out of Alexandria, 
and grievoully moteſted the clergy of his church. But 
when the meſſenger faw the people to be extremely of- 
tended with thele proceedings, and that they betook 
themſclves to their weapons, he went his way, without 
effecting what he came about. GGG 

Shortly after, the forces which were called the Latin 
Legione, were commanded to aſſemble out of Egypt 
aad Lybia, and go to Alexandria; and the captain of 
them being informed that Athanaſius lay hid in one of 
the churches, he took a company of toldiers, and Hila- 


| rius that brought the emperor's command, and going 


to the church, they environed it, and brake in at the 
windows, ſearching every corner, yet found not Atha- 
naſius; for it had pleaſed God, by a divine revelation, 
to warn him of his danger, (as in many other ſtraits 
he had formerly done) whereupon he had a little before 
conveyed himſelf out of the church, and thereby eſca- 

ed. The like allo had happened once before, when 

eing grievoully threatened by Conſtantius, in the life- 
time of Conſtance, he had retired himſelf to a friend, 
and there lay hid in a cave, that formerly uſed to be full 
In that place he continued long, and a cer- 
tain maid uſed to miniſter to his neceſſities. - But the 
arians, making diligent inquiry after him, had, by. their 
promiſes, corrupted this maid to betray him ; but God 


| diſcovering the danger to him, a little before they came 


to 


Ls Þ 


ther, the command is broken, and the author thereg 


to apprehend him, he had conveyed himſelf to another 
lace. e VIS 
5 The like alſo happened at another time; for Athana- 
ſius being forced to fy from Alexandria, he entered into 
a pinnace, and went up the river Nilus, which his ad- 
verſaries being informed of, ſent a captain and 1oldiers 
in another ſhip to purſue him. This being revealed to 
him by God, he required the maſter of his pinnace to 
turn again towards Alexandria: and ſo having the ſtream 
with him, he ſwiftly paſſed by his purſuers; and return- 
ing to Alexandria, he hid himlelf in his friends houſes, 
and by reaſon of the multitude of people, was eaſily 
© concealed, thereby eſcaping the danger. For theſe, and 
ſuch like miraculous eſcapes, his adverſaries, the arians 
and Gentiles, accuſed him as dealing in the magical 
_ art. | | | NE NS | | | 
Athanaſius having thus (as we ſaid before) eſcaped, his 


a ſhort time, viz. till the government of Egypt, and the 
captain and the ſoldiers, caſt all that adhered to Atha- 
nalius out of the ſame, and delivered thoſe churches to 
ſuch as longed for the return of Georgius the arian; 
who ſhortly after came to Alexandria, and carried him- 
ſelf very ſternly towards all, but cruelly towards the 

| friends of Athanaſius, caſting both men and women into 
| bonds, and cruelly ſcourging them, fo that every one 
| looked upon him as a tyrant. Yea, he grew into ſuch 
| hatred of the multitude, that on a time they roſe up a- 
gainſt him whilſt he was in the-church, and he hardly 
_ eſcaped from being torn in pieces by them; which ſo 

_ affrighted him, that he immediately fled to the emperor. 
 Hereupon the friends of Athanaſius recovered their 
achurches; but they kept them but a while, for the 
præfect of the Egyptian ſoldiers drove them out, 
and reſtored the churches to the followers of Georgius : 
The emperor alſo ſending his ſecretary to Alexandria, 
grievoufly puniſhed many of the people, whipping 
and ſcourging them in a cruel manner; and ſhortly after 

him came Georgius, and for the aforementioned caules 

was far moreterrible to them than formerly he had been, 
- which procured him their implacable hatred, both for | 
incenſing the emperor againſt them, and for his hereti- 
cal opinions, and cruel uſage of them 
But not long aſter, in a tumult raiſed by the Gentiles, 

Y Georgius was pulled out of the church by the ears, tied 
- to a camel, torn in pieces, and burnt to aſhes, together 


nner YE 
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clergy and people enjoyed the liberty of his churches for 


ſelves out of their way, leaſt them 


brains. If they ſay it is contrary. to the will of God,. 
| then are they found altogether ignorant of the word of 


| Herod, and afterwards of the Phariſees, who perſecut- 


| 


til he had ſubtilty paſt Abimelech the prieſt, and avoid- 
raſh babblers give, when they ſee that the Creat prophet 


Ing at Damaſcus, and ſought for by the governor of 


Chriſt, * When you ſhall ſee the abomination of deſola- 


f with the beaſt. Conſtantius the emperor alſo died, and 
k Julian the apoſtate ſucceeded him; about which time 
t Athanaſius returned to Alexandria, and was lovingly and 
- chearfully entertained by his people. The arians were 
K | baniſhed, and the church was reſtored to the government 
it of Athanaſius. J nts Je Gag 
Hut the arians took occaſion, from his former flight, 
n exceedingly o reproach and traduce him, whereupon he 
t made this apology: _ | | 3 
f _ *Behold (oi eue the lewd practices of wick- 
f ed perſons; although they are privy to the heinous of- 
= fences committed againſt me, yet they are nothing a- 
g thamed ot them, bur charge me with a foul ſpot, in their 
Ce opinion, and blemiſh of infamy, for eſcaping the hands 
= of cut-throats and blood-ſuckers; yea, they are angry 
1, themſelves that they diſpatched me not out of the way. 
ts Moreover, that they may ſtain my credit and eſtimation, 
e they accuſe me of faint-heartedneſs, and a timorous 
— diipoſition; being forgetful, that whilſt they blaze 
n theſe things to my diſpraiſe, they cauſe the ſhame to 
- light upon their own pates. For, if it be a diſcredit to 
d, fly the hands of a tyrant, how much more for them to 
I} perſecute a man to death? he that flieth ſeeks means to 
— ſave his life; but he that perſecuteth goeth about to pro- 
Ce cure another's det | | e 
ir That we ſhould fly, in ſuch cafes, the ſcripture doth 
d warrant us; but in thirſting after the blood of our bro- 
le 
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found the chief cauſe of the flight. If they bla 1 
for giving them the ſlip, they are worthy of far gr 
thame and reprehenſion themſelves; for let themgę 

from perſecuting, and threatening with death, an 


[ will ceaſe from running away. But their ſpite and 
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1 they know fall 
flieth from the gentle and meek, but fi 
wicked man. They that were far ing 

gave Saul the the ſlip, and fled unto Mai 
theſe men go about to diſpatgh ſi 


e 
1 
wt 

* 2 


ſeem to be quite blind; for look how evidews 
1s, far more apparent will their ſlaughter 1 
ment ſeem unto the world. If they murder men, death 
no doubt lifteth up her voice, and ſoundeth out their 
cruelty. If they baniſh them, t herein they ſet up mo- 
numents for the remembrance of their wicked doings. 
Had they been in their right wits, they might have per- 
ceived their own folly, and feen themſelves overthrown 
in their own devices. If they reproachfully charge them 
with hiding themſelves from ſuch as ſeek their lives, and 
accuſe them for flying from the hands of their perſecu- 
tors, what have they to ſay, when they read that Jacob 
fled from the face of his brother Eſau? and that Moſes, 
for fear of Pharaoh, conveyed himſelf to Midian? What 
have theſe contentious quarrellers to ſay unto David, who 
fled from Saul, who ſending ſome of his guards to ſlay. 
him, hid himſelf in a cave, counterfeited his perſon, un- 


biſhops ſhould be manifeſtly known Dey 
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ed the laying in wait for him? What anſwer can theſe 


Elias, who ſo devoutly called upon the name of God, 
and raiſed the dead, was glad to fly, and hide himſelf 
trom Ahab, and run away becauſe of the threats of Jeze- 
bel? The ſons of the prophets alfo, in thoſe days, being 
ſought for, hid themſelves; and, through the help of 
good Obediah, were ſuſtained in eaves, Have they not 
77% d TE 27 
Are they ignorant alſo of what the evangeliſts have 
written? For the diſciples fearing the Jews, fled, and 
were ſcattered abroad in divers countries. Paul alſo be- 


that country, was Jet down over the wall in a baſket, 
and ſo eſcaped the danger. The ſcripture therefore 
having ſhewed us theſe things, what colour can they 
find to cloak their impudent cavils???è 
If they charge them with timorouſneſs and fear, the 
fault recoiles and lights upon their own diſtempered 


God; for it is commanded in the law, that ſanctuaries 
and cities of refuge ſhould be appointed for ſuch as were 
urſued to death, where they might live in ſafety. 
* what faith Chriſt? When they ſhall perſecute 


you in one city, fly into another.“ And again, ſaith 


tion, mentioned by the prophet Daniel, ſtanding in the 
holy place, then let them that be 3 fly into the. 
mountains. He that is on the houſe top, let him not 
come down to take ought out of the houſe; and let not. 
him that is in the field return home for his ralment.“ 
Holy men having learned theſe things, framed their lives 
accordingly. Yea, the word of God being made man, 
ſticked not to hide himſelf, as we commonly do, when 
he was ſought for; he fled to avoid the conſpiracies of 


ed him. For, as by his patient ſuffering of hunger and 
thirſt, and ſuch miſeries, he ſhewed himſelf to be true 


3-1 man; 


Wan; lo allo by flying away from the fa 


3 his father's ſtead, it 
s of Nazareth. 


with ſuch perſons as are wholly given over to all manner 


example to all his ſaints: for whatſoever things are 


men, the ſame is to be referred unto all marikind; inſo- 
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es. And, as in his childhood he fled into Egypt 
Pn Herod, ſo when he heard that Archelaus reigned 
leaſed him to go afide into the 


Afterwards, when he manifeſted 


he. 


mamer git them. 1 | 
wa. Lazarus to life, they took 
they mige put him to death; Jeſus there- 
—_e, {hcwed himſelf no more openly a- 
eut departed into a ſolitary place near | 
A in, when our Saviour avouched 
as, I am, the Jews took up ſtones 
ton „ ; but our Lord hid himſelf, and went 
_ Op, and palling through the midit of the 

- thronsERaped away. | A 
When they lee thele examples, and bethink them- 
' ſelves of theſe preſidents, are they not inwardly 
Pricked in their conſciences, when they preſume thus 
do fit in judgment upon the ſayings and doings of our 
Saviour? So alſo, when Jeſus heard of the beheading of 
John the Baptiſt, the text faith, © that he took ſhip- 

ping, and went aſide into a deſert place. 
I would to God that theſe men would now at length 
be aſhamed of their doings, and preſently ceaſe from 
flandering true profeſſors, and proceed no further in 
their furious dealings, charging even our Saviour him- 
ſelf with timerouſneſs and fear, thereby blaſpheming 
the majeſty of his bleſſed name. But no man can away 


of ungracious behaviour, It may ealily be proved, that 
they are altogether ignorant of what the evangeliits 

have left us in writing; the cauſe that moved our Savi- 

our to fly and go alide, being laid down in the golpel, | 
Was wioh agreeable unto reaſon; and was therefore an 


written to have happened unto him after the manner of 


much as he took our renal x1 him, and lively ex- 
preſſed in himſelf the human affections of our frail con- 
ſtitutions. He ſuffered not himſelf to be taken before 
his hour came, neither yet hid himielf when his hour 
was come, but yielded himſelf to the enemy. In like ſort, 
the bleſſed martyrs, in the great heat and troubleſome 
ſtorms of perſecution, which often fell out, being pur- 
ſued by men, fled away, and hid themſelves in ſeeret 
and ſolitary places; but being taken, they valiantly en- 
countered with their adverſaries, and ended the combat | 
with martyrdom. !., „C 
Tho' this valiant champion of Chriſt, Athanaſius, 
in the beginning of Julian's reign returned to Alexan 
dria, yet he could not long reſt in quiet; for his adver- } 
*1ries forged falſe accuſations againſt him, complaining. 
nto the emperor that he had ſubverted Egypt, and the 
hole city of Alexandria, ſo that it ſtood with the em- 
Qeror's intereſt to baniſh him the city. Upon theſe tug- 
geſtions, the emperor wrote to the governor of Egypt, 
and greatly incenſed him againſt Athanaſius; which he 
being informed of, ſaid to ſome of his familiar friends, 
My friends, let us go aſide for a ſeaſon, Nubecula ęſt, et 
eito tranſibit, this is = a little cloud, which will quickly 
vaniſh away ; and accordingly taking thip, he fled away 
into other parts of Egypt. The enemy hearing of it, 
made haſte to overtake him; but when they approached 
(God revealing the danger to him, as was ſaid before), 
his friends in the ſhip gave him counſel to haſte to the 
ſhore, and to fly into the deſert: but he, on the contrary, 
required the pilot to ſail back to Alexandria, and when 


L 24 J 
ge of his adver- | 16 let them go. But Athanaſius returning to Alexandria, 


tion was blown over. 


they met the purſuers, they enquired of them, if my 
had not ſeen Athanaſius? Jo whom the other anſwered, 


that if they made haſte they might overtake him, and | 
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hid himſelf among his friends till the ſtorm of perſecu- 
And indeed, moſt of that time 
he lay hid in the houſe of a moſt beautiful, chaſte, and 
godly virgin, who was very careful to fupply him with 
all neceſſaries, and to borrow ſuch books for him as he 
ſtood in need of. And when news came of [ulian's 
death, Athanaſius that very night appeared in his church, 
to the great rejoicing of his friends, and the aſtoniſh- 


ment of his adverſaries, who wondered how he could 


ſo ſuddenly be there, when he had been ſo diligently 
{ought after by the magiſtrates, and could not be found. 
Not long after, hearing that Jovianus the Chriſtian 


emperor was come to Antioch, Athanafius, conſulting 


with his friends, thought good to vitit him. Some ſay 


that this good emperor ſent for him, craving his advice 
for eſtabliſhing the true orthodox religion; which When 
he had done, he was to return to Alexandria; but Eu- 
zoius the arian biſhop of Antioch, joining with him 
Prohatius an arian eunuch, and ſome others of that fac- 
tion, went to the emperor, and madegrievous complaints 
againſt Athanaſius, as that all the time ſince he was 
made a bithop, he lay under great ſcandals, for which, 


by the former emperors, he had been often condemned 


and exiled ; as alſo, that he had been the author of much 
diſcord in religion, and of great tumults among the 


people ; whereupon they prayed that another biſhop 
might be appointed to Alexandria, But the good em- 
peror, knowing that theſe were malicious forgeries, 
would by no means hearken to them, commanding 
Probatius and the reſt, as they loved their own eaſe and 


good, to give over ſuch malicious proceedings, adding 
| threatenings in caſe they obeyed not. And as for Atha- 
naſius, whom he highly eſteemed for that worth which 
he found in him, he ſent him back into Egypt, bidding 
him govern his church as he ſaw beſt; commending 


him highly for the virtue, piety, and prudence which 
he found in him 928 e 


Not long after, it pleaſed God to take away this good 
emperor by an immature death in Bythinia, as he was 
| going to Conſtantinople, having reigned only eight 

months. And the army, coming to Nice in Bythir.ia, 


choſe Valentinian, a good and worthy man, for their 
emperor, who, when he came to Conftantinople, chole 
his brother Valence for his companion in the empire. 


| Theſe, though they were brethren, yet did they differ 
in their religion, for Valentinian was orthodox, and 


Valence an arian. Valence reigning in the eaſt, ſent 


his mandate to the magiſtrates, that ſuch biſhops as had 
been depoſed in the time of Conſtantius, and returned 


to their {eats under Julian, ſhould be again baniſhed and 


expelled from their churches. Hereupon the magiſtrates 
of Egypt took occaſion to endeavour the expulſion of 
Athanaſius out of Alexandria, For the emperor's let- _ 
ters grievoully threatened ſuch magiſtrates with great 
mulcts and corporal puniſhments, that ſhould neglect 


to obſerve them. But a multitude of Chriſtians mect-- 


ing together in Alexandria, defired the preſident, that 


he ſhould not raſhly nor inconſiderately go about to 
drive away their biſhop Athanaſius from them ; but 
rather ſeriouſly conſider what the ſcope of the emperor's 
letters was; for (ſay they) they extend only to {uch as 
were baniſhed by Conſtantius, and returned under 
erf but Athanaſius, though he was baniſhed by Con- 

antius, yet was he by him called back again, and re- 
ſtored to his place; and 
from exile all the other biſhops, yet Athanaſius alone 
was by him driven into exile, whom Jovian again re- 
ſtored to his ſeat. TTY 

When the preſident would not be perſuaded by theſe 
arguments, the people reſiſted him, and would not ſuf- 
fer their biſhop to have any violence done to him. 
Hereupon, the people being aſſembled from all parts, a 


great. 


Julian, though he called © 


1 
great tumult was raiſed, ſo that every one expected a 
{edition to enſue. The preſident ſent preſently to the 
emperor to acquaint kim with theſe proceedings, and. 
in the mean time ſuffered Athanaſius to remain in the 
UTE; on 5355 | vhs 
Many days after, when the ſedition was well appeaſed, 


Achanafius privily ftole out of the city, and went and | 


hid himſelf in a certain ſecret place. The night after, 
the preſident and colonel of the ſoldiers went to his 
houle which joined to the church, and there ſfougat 
every corner for him, but could not find him. When 
Athanaſius could not be found, every one much 
wondered at it, believing that God had diſcovered the 
danger to him, and thereby preſerved him from it. 
Others ſay, that Athanaſius” miſtruſting the heady and 
raſh motion of the common people, fearing that if any 


miſchief was wrought by them, it would be laid to 


his charge, retired privily and hid himſelf for the 
ſpace of four months in his father's monument. But 

in the mean time, the emperor Valence conſidering 
| how many friends Athanaſius had, which by reaſon of 
his abſence might happily raiſe commotions, to the 


great prejudice of the empire; and withal, confidering | 


that Valentinian, who was an earnelt defender of the 
Nicene faith, might take the baniſhment of Athanaſius 
very heinoully ; hereupon he wrote very loving letters 
to the people of Alexandria, ſignifying that his pleaſure 
was, that Athanaſius ſhould quietly, according to their 
heart's defire, enjoy his biſhopric. Yet in other places 
a great perſecution was raiſed againſt the orthodox, who 


were driven out of their churches, and arians placed in 


their room ; only the churches of Egypt enjoyed peace 
all the life time of Athanaſius, whole death fell out not 
long after. 


| 


| 
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He had endured many ſkirmiſhes in the 


quarre} of the church, and had been biſhop 46 years, 


in which time he had often been in danger of his life; 


he died in peace in his own city of Alexandria, leaving 


bs at length, through the goodneſs and mercy of God, } 


behind bim Peter, a godly and zealous man, to ſucceed 


him anno Chriſti 375. It was ſaid of him, Non 
Fpiſcopi, &c. Not only bithops, but emperors, 


he uſed to fay, Though an army ſhould encamp 
about me; yet would I not fert. 

In the time of Julian the apoſtate, who made uſe of 
conjurers, the magicians and ſouthſayers in Alexan- 


dria cried out, that they could do nothing in their art, 


except Athanaſius was removed out of the city. 


It was faid of him, Unus Athanaſius contra totum mundum: 


One Athanaſius ſtood firm againſt all the world. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen ſtiles him, Tubam ingentem, & columnam 
Leelejig : the great trumpet and pillar of the church. 
_ Theodoret 


of truth. 


— ä —_ 


Sins important Anecdotes of IGNATIUS, , that intrepid | 


Soldier of Jeſus Chriſt, who, in the Age next to that of the 
Apoſtles, ſinſt ſealed the Teftimony of Jeſus .with his Blood. 
A LTHOUGHC it be not conſiſtent with our plan 
A to enter upon a minute detail of the lives of all 
thoſe whom the church hath honoured with the apel- 
lation of Fathers: Yet there are lot a few things in the 
lite of IGNATIUS too important to be paſſed over in 
lence. — —— 


He was the only perſon of all the Fathers who ſaw 


Chriſt in the fleſh, He was about 12 years old at his 
crucihxion ; and is affirmed to have been that child 
whom he took and ſet amidſt his diſciples as an exam- 
ple of ſimplicity, humility, and moderation, to all his 


followers in all ages, —The occaiion-.of his apprehenſionÞ 


was thts, 'Trajan returning irom the Parthian war, com 


1 


2 | 
TIN 
doms, nations, at:d armies, oppoſed him; whereupon 


{tiles him Pirobolon tes aleibeias, the bulwark | 
| | iwas, Amor neus crucifixus et. 


I meaning either Chriſt the object of his love: or that 


855 FAT: 
manded gratulatory ſacrifices to be offered in very city; 


and when he came to Antioch, Ignatius, being paſtor. . 
of the church in that city, was required to he preſent. 


at thoſe ſacrifices z but he before Trajan's face did 


ſharply reprove their idolatry ; for which cauſe he was 


delivered to ten ſoldiers ro be carried to Rome. 
As he paſſed through Aſia, ſtrictly guarded w 


of God to them, and giving them Wholeſome exhotta- 
tions; eſpecially charging them to avoid the; Beste 
lately ſprung up, and which at that time o 


&- 


trines of the apoltles. 


| 4 | „ * . 5 1 
When he came to Smyrna where Polyxcag 


he wrote an epiſtle to the church at Ephetts 
mention of Oneſimus their paſtor; and another 
to the church of Magneſia on the river Meander, 


"Making 
Wrote 
where- 


in he forgetteth not Dama their biſhop: Another he 
wrote to the church at Trallis, whoſe paſtor at the time 


he mentioneth to be Polybius, to which epiſtle he pre- 


fixed an exhortation to them not to refule martyrdom, | 


leſt thereby they ſhould loſe the hope that was laid up 
tor them: for which end he uſeth theſe expreſſions; 
From Syria,“ faith he, even till I came to Rome, I 
had a battle with beaſts, as well by ſea as by land, night 
nd day, being bound amongſt ten cruel leopards, (ſo he 


called the ten ſoldiers that guarded him) who the more 
benefits they received at my hands, became ſo much 
the worſe to me: but I, being exerciſed, and now well 
acquainted with their injuries, am taught every day _ 
more and more to bear the croſs, yet hereby am I not 


ith 
that troop of ſoldiers, he confirmed the congregations 
through every city where he came preaching the word, 


ewe the 
church: requiring them ſtedfaſtly to cleaW@tq the. 


14 1 


juſtified. Now I do begin to be a diſciple of my maſter _ 


Chriſt, I regard” not any thing, ſo I may gain Chriſt. 
Ignis crux, Beftiarum, conflictationes, offium diſtradtiones, &c. 
i. e. Let fire, crols, breaking of iny bones, quartering 


of my members, cruſhing my body, and all the tor- 


ments that man and the devil can invent fall upon me, 


{ol may enjoy my Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c, 
Writing to Polycarp, whom he knew to be a holy 


right paſtor, taking ſuch care of his' flock, not only 
whilft he lived, but even after his death. When his 


martyrdom approached, he ſaid, Frumentum Dei ſum ; den- 
 tibus ferarum molar, & mundus Dei pants inveniar : Tam © 
round me to 


God's corn; when the wild beaſts have 


powder with their teeth, I ſhall be God" pure bread. 


He was fo humble, that he diſdained not to learn of 
any. He luftered martyrdom at Rome, the eleventh 


year of Trajan, anno Chriſti, 111, His uſual laying 


his affections were crucified to the world, as Gal. vi. 14 


He ſaw Chriſt after his refurreQion, as himſelf writes 
in one of his epiſtls, Ego vero & poſt reſurrefionem in cars 
ne eum vidi, &c. Truly I did fee him after his reſurrec- 

tion in the fleſh, and do believe that it is he, Kc. 


> 
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The LIFE and MARTYRDOM f . LR E N A Us, 


F< anno Chriſti 182. 
RENUAUS was 


1 both his name and writings do declare. In his youn- 


ger years he was a ſcholar to, and a conſtant hearer of 


Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna. In his riper years he went 
into France, and was ordained miniſter by Photinus 


biſhop of Lyons, and ſome other preſbF#ters. 
At this time the church of Chriſt ot in 


| ble, both by reaſon of the perſecution raiſed by foreign 
| ene; 


| 


- 


man, he commends to him the congregation at Anti- 

| och, praying him to be careful of the buſineſs there, 
and eſpecially for the election of a godly biſhop in his 

room; thereby proving himſelf to be a fincere and 


My love is crucified, 


born in Afia, of Greek parents, as 


teat trou- 


Of 


TC 
enemies, and the errors and ſects which ſprung up 


in that time, againſt which he diligently laboured and 


7 they 


his holine 
Gentiliſm to the knowledge and ſervice ot the true God. 
But the common enemy of mankind, envying the pro- 
greſs of the goſpel, and the ſalvation of ſo many ſouls, 


wrote much. His nature well agreed with his name, 
for he was a great lover of peace, and endeavoured to the 


uttermoſt to procure unity when controverſies aroſe in 
the church: and therefore when the great controver- 
ſy about keeping Eaſter day was renewed, and Victor 
the biſhop of Rome. would have excommunicated the 
eaſtern church as {ſehilmatics, for diſagreeing with him 


herein, Irenaeus, with other brethren of the French 


h, being ſorry to ſee contcitions amongſt brethren 


2 

for uch ale, met together in a council, and by com- 
mon done rote letters unto Victor, ſubſcribed with 
their names, intreating him to alter his purpoſe, and not 
proceed to 5 


d communicate his brethren for that matter: 
Tt "although they agreed with him in obſerving the 
ame tim& yet by many ſtrong arguments and reaſons, 
orted him not to deal fo rigoroully with thoſe 
who followed the cuſtom of their country in obſerving 
another day. He alſo wrote divers other letters a- 


broad concerning the ſame contention, declaring the ex- 
communication of Victor to be of none effect. 
After the martyrdom of Photinus, he was made biſhop 


of Lyons, where he continued about the {pace of 23 years: 
by his frequent, faithful and powerful preaching, and by 
Fi of life, he brought moſt of that city from 


beſide the public perſecution, ſtirred up a ſpirit of error 


and falſehood in ſome heretics, (as Montanus, Theodo- 
ſius, Alcibiades, and Maximilla) whereby he greatly dif- 


turbed the peace of the church. Hereupon Irenaeus, 


ed by 


and his fellow-labourers, to ſhew their care of the bre- 


thren, ſent abroad large epiſtles of things done amongſt 


them : they ſent alſo the tenets of Montanus into Alia 
with their judgments upon them. They wrote allo let- 
ters to Eleutherius, then biſhop of Rome, deſiring him 
heartily to endeavour to keep the churches in unity; 


and when they could not find a fitter perſon for to 
eva 6 a buſineſs, they made choice of Irenaeus for 


his 


Chriſt's cauſe, and the churches' good: him therefore 


they ſent to Rome, with whom they wrote in this man- 


ner: . OE 15 = 
Father Eleutherius, we wiſh you health in all things, 
and always in God: we have requeſted Irenaeus, our 


brother and fellow-labourer, to deliver thele letters, 
whom we pray you to accept of as a zealous follower of 
the will of Chriſt,” &c. 


| This Irenaeus wrote five books againſt the hereſies of 


his time, which are yet extant; in the firſt of which, 
dilating upon the infinite profoundity of matters invent- 
alentinus, mixed with many errors, he diſclo- 


Heth openly the malice of the heretic, being cloaked and 


' concealed, as it were a ſerpent hid in his den: for re- 


vealing their profane ceremonies, and deteſtable myſ- 
teries, he writeth thus: Some (ſaith he) prepare their 
wedding chamber, and accompliſh the ſervice to be let 


cover them that are to be conſecrated with charmed words: 


and having thus done, they call it à ſpiritual marriage, 
3 to the celeſtial copulation. Some bring 


them to the water, and in baptizing, ſay thus, In the 
name of the unknown father of all things, in the truth 
mother of all things, and in him who deſcended upon 
Jeſus. Some others pronounce Hebrew words to the 
end that young converts might be the more amazed. 
And in his third book he wrote that Valentinus camgto 
Rome, in the time of Hyginus, ninth biſhop in 2 4 
ſion after the apoſtles: and alſo Cerdon, another heretic, 
who ſometimes profeſſed the true faith, and privily 


taught the contrary: afterward he confeſſed his error, 


; 


FP 246 -] 


olinels, gravity, and ſincerity, whom they knew to | 
be willing to undergo all travel, danger, and abour for 


„ 
and yet again, being reprehended for the corrupt doc- 
trine which he had taught, he refrained the company 
of the brethren: he taught that God who preached in 
the law and prophets, was not the father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, That Chriſt was known, but the Father of 
Chriſt was unknown, &c. HT 
After him ſucceeded Marcion of Pontus, a ſhameleſs 
blaſphemer, who increaſed this doctrine. 

e tells us alſo in his fecond book, that the workin 
of miracles was frequent in his time. Some of the 
brethren (ſaith he) and ſometime the whole church in 
certain places, by realon of ſome urgent cauſe, by faſting 
and prayer, have brought to paſs that the ſpirits of the 
dead have returned into their bodies; and ſo by the 
earneſt prayers of the ſaints, been reſtored again to life, 
and have lived with us many years. Some by the like 
means have expelled devils, fo that they which were 
delivered from evil ſpirits, have embraced the faith, and 
were recetved into the church; others have the fpirit of 
| propheſy to foreknow things to come: they ſee divine 

dreams and prophetical viſions: others cure the fick 
and diſeaſed, and by laying on of their hands reſtore 
them to health. For the gracious gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt are innumerable, which the church, diſperſed 
through the whole world, having received, diſpenſeth 
daily in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, to the benefit of the Gentiles, &c. 

Whilſt he was biſhop of Lyons, the ſtate of the 
church was very unquiet, troubleſome and full of danger, 
becauſe the Roman emperor had not called in the ed:&s 
of the fourth perſecution: but in this dangerous time, 
Irenaeus was valiant, laboured exceedingly by prayer, 
preaching, diſputing, inſtructing, and reproving with 
patience and wildom: ſeeking the loſt; ſtrenghening 
the weak; recalling the wandering, binding up the bro- 
ken-hearted, and confirming thoſe that were ſtrong: 


doctrinæ ſinceritatè gregi is preſidet, &c, He governed the 
| Hock of Chriſt with ſuch integrity of life, and ſincerity 
of doctrine, that he was loved exceedingly by his own, 
and feared by others. 7) re ere 

But in the latter end of Marcus Antoninus Verus, 
God lent peace to his church, ſo that the Chriſtians 
lived fecurely, held councils, and preached freely; as 
allo in the reign of Commodus, who ſucceeded him ; 


| but in the reign of Severus the next emperor, he being 


a bloody and cruel man, was raited the fifth perſecution 
againſt the church, to the martyrdom of many thou- 
ſands : it raged eſpecially at Lyons, inſomuch that the 
blood of the ſlaughtered Chriſtians ran down the ſtreets : 
and at laſt this bleſſed faint, with many others of his 
flock, were carried between two hills, where being a 
croſs on the one hand, and an idol on the other, they 
were put to their choice, to go either to the croſs to 
ſuffer, or to the idol to live ; but they choſe the croſs, 
| where they all conſtantly ſuffered martyrdom about the 
year 182, Irenæus being about the age of 60 years, or 
as ſome ſay c 0. | "els CDRS 


He uſed to compare the heretics and ſchiſmatics of 
his time to Mſop's dog, that loſt the ſubſtance of reli- 
gion, whilſt they gaped too earneſtly after the ſha- 
dow. 5 55 
Conſidering the vanity of all earthly things, he ſaid 
What profit is there aka honour wade. ſo thort 
lived, as that perchance it was not yeſterday, neither 
will be to-morrow? and ſuch men as labour fo much 
for it, are but like froth, which though it be uppermoſt, 
yet is moſt unprofitable. N | 2 
Eraſmus thinks that he wrote in Latin: but Jerom 
reckons him among the Greek fathers: and even till 
this day ſome of his works are extantin Greek, which 
ſhews him to have been a Grecian. 
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The MARTYRDOM ff POLYCARP, who died 
e Anno Chriſti 170. . 
OLYCARP was diſciple to St John, and biſhop of 
Smyrna. The hiſtory of his martyrdom is excel- 
lently ſet forth in an epiſtle written by his own church 
at Smyrna, to the brethren of Pontus, out of which, fo 
much as concerns this matter is tranſcribed as follows. 
1 congregation which is at Smyrna, to the congre- 
cation which is at Philomilium, sand to all the congre- 
gations throughout Pontus; mercy to you, peace, and 
the love of God the Father, and of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
be multiplied, Amen. \ 
| (brethren) of thoſe men which have ſuffered martyr- 
dom; an 
ſhedding his blooq, hath, through God's mercy, put an 
end to this n the manner whereof we {ſhall 
now relate to you: 
_ perſecution abroad, was therewith nothing terrified, but 
retained the immoveable tranquillity of his mind, and 
continued {till in the city, till at length he was perſuad- 
ed, through the importunity of his friends, to betake 
himſelf to a certain farm place, not far from the city; 
where he remained, with a few others, exerciſing him- 
ſelf night and day in prayer, making humble ſupplica- 
tions, as his uſual manner was, for the peace, and 


tranquillity of all the churches in the world. Having 


been in prayer, three days after his apprehenſion, and 
fallen aſleep, he ſaw in a viſion by night the pillow un- 
der his head on fire, and ſuddenly conſumed to aſhes, 
Which when he awaked, he interpreted to them that 
were preſent, to fore-ſignify that his life was near an 
end, and that his 
e 


When the ſearchers were now at hand, and all the 


51 cried out Lyeratur Polycarpus: Let us ſearch out 


moved to another village, unto which the ſearchers 


particularly of bleſſed Polycarp, Who, by 


| 


4 


We have written unto you. 


his holy man hearing of the cruel 


olycarp ; -at the earneſt entreaty of his friends, he re- 


| heard it) © Be of gbod 


| fcore and {ix years have I ſerved Chriſt, who hath * 


| Czlar;' Polycarp replied, If thou requireſt of me this f 


body ſhould be burnt for the teſtimony | 4a 
HE 5 them forth; for we have determined with ourſelves nut 


coming, caught two boys, and ſcourged them, till one 
of them confeſſed, and led them to Polycarp's lodging; 


yet might he eaſily have eſcaped, but he would not, | 


laying, * The will of the Lord be fulkilled :* and fo 


coming to them, he communed with them very chear- | 
fully; ſo that it was wonderful to ſee, thoſe which a | 


little before knew not the man, now beholding and 
viewing his comely age, and his grave and conftant 
countenance, lamented that they had ſo employed them- 
ſelves for the apprehention of ſo worthy a perſon : but 
he, on the contrary, commanded that the table ſhould 
be preſently ſpread for them, that they might eat, and 
dine well: he bs neſted but one hour's ſpace to make 
| his prayers unte 1 1 ; 
and went to prayer, and being repleniſhed with the 


his enemies were ſorry that ſo holy, 
a man ſhould be put to death. 2 33533 
The hour being now come wherein he was to ſet for- 
wards, they ſer him upon an aſs, and brought him to the 
city of Smyrna upon a ſolemn feaſt day ; there Herod 
the juſtice of peace, and his father Nicetus ; met him, 
received him into their chariot, arid 1aid unto him, What 
harm is it to ſay Lord Cæſar, to ſacrifice, and ſo to be 
ſaved? At firſt he anſwered nothing, but when they 
again urged him, he faid, I will not do according to 
your counſel. They perceiving that he would not be 
perſuaded, gave him very rough language, and at laſt 
tumbled him out of their chariot, whereby his legs were 
much hurt; but he, as tho' he had y 
nor hurt at all, went upright and chearfully towards 
the theatre; being come thither, a voice came gown 
from heaven, (tho by reaſon of the great tumultzfew 
Ne XIX. e 


honeſt, and aged 


© 1 bh 2 * 4 _ | + 4-8 
<«>S om 1 . . e n 


received no alu 


z0d, to which they aſſenting, he aroſe, 


race of God, he ſo poured out his ſoul, that all that 
eard him praying were aſtoniſhed at it, yea, many of | 


revile my king that hath thus kept me? The procon- 


vain glory, that 1 ſhould proteſt the fortune of Czfar; ©, Wi 
pretending that thou knoweſt not what I am? Know *© 8 
then that L hw a Chriſtian ; and if thou deſireſt to know | 
the doctrine of Chfiſtianity, appoint a day and "then! il 
ſhalt hear it.“ Perſuade the people unto this Hdd WM 
the proconſul. Truly faid Polycarp, I thought Way - 1 

| part to make this tender unto you, becauſe we are cm⸗- 
manded of God to give unto governors and powers 
whom he hath @rdained, the honour, and obedieffce 


=> 


cheer, O Polycarp, and play 
the man.” The ſpeaker no man ſaw, but the voice 
was heard by many of us; T7 — 
The multitude was in a rage, and the proconſul de 
manded of him whether he was that Polycarp? yet 
withal, beckoning to him to deny it, he ſaid, Have ref 
pect unto thine age; tender thyſelf; ſwear by the for- 
tune of Cæſar; repent of what is paſt, and ſay, Remove 
the wicked, But Polycarp, looking about upon the 
multitude with a ſtedfaſt cotintenance, and calting u 


eyes up towards heaven, ſaid, * Remove O Lord theſe a 
wicked. Yet the proconſul urged him again; ſayingy | 
Swear, and I will let thee go; blaſpheme, and den Þ% 
Chriſt, and thou ſhalt be ſafe : To whom Polycarp an- 
ſwered, Octoginta ſex annss illi jam inſervivi, &c. Four 


never offended me in any thing, and how then can I 434 


ſul ſtill urged, and faid, © Swear by the fortune of 


* es od? - » - 
SI , 
wy Te 


which is due unto them, and not hurtful unto us; 
but as for theſe people, I deem them not competent 
judges, and therefore will not purge myſelf before them: 
Then ſaid the proconſul, I have wild beaſts to devour _ Ml 
thee, unleſs thou repent.” Polycarp anſwered, Bring ⁵⁵ 


more convenient for you to turn from 8 1 
with fire, if thou ſet at nought the wild beaſts, and WII 


the midſt of the theatre, to cry three times Polycarp hath =P") 24 
1 1. : 6 WV . "a 6 7 4 — 7 ——_— 
confeſſed himſelf to be a Chriſtian, ils . 
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Four faſtning of my body with nails, on which they 
bound his hands behind him, when he prayed thus. 
0 Father of thy well beloved and bleſſed Son Jeſus 
rift, through whom we have known thee; O God of 


angels, powers, and of every living creature, and of juſt 


men which hve in thy preſence; I thank thee that thou 
haſt graciouſly vouchiated this day, and this hour, to al- 
lot me a portion amongſt the number of martyrs, to 
drink of the cup of Chritt, unto the reſurrection of ever- 
laſting life, both of body and foul, through the opera- 
tion of the holy Spirit, amongſt whom J ſhall this day 
be received inta thy ſight for an acceptable ſacrifice; 
and as thou haſt prepared, and revealed this beforeband, 


| O thou moſt true God which canſt not lie; for all theſe 
things I praiſe thee, I bleſs thee, I glorify thee, through 


Jeſus; to whom with thee, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all 
honour, and glory, world without end. Amen. 
Having ended his prayer, the tormentors kindled the 
fire. The flame vehemently flaſhed about, which was 
terrible to the beholders. But the flame framing itſelf 
after the manner of a vault, or fail of a ſhip, with the 
bluſtering blaſts of wind, touched not the holy martyr's 
body, which ſent forth a fragrant and a ſweet ſmell like 
unto frankincenſe, or ſuch like precious perfume; but 
the cruel perſecutors perceiving that the fire touched 
not his body, called for a tormentor, charging him to 
thruſt a ſpear in his ſide; which being done, there iſſued 


great aſtoniſhment of the beholders © 
TPhhen the Jews ſtirred up Nicetes, the father of Herod, 


and his brother Dalces, to move the proconſul, that his 
| body might not be delivered to the Chriſtians ; leaſt 


Ei (fay they) leaving Chriſt, they fail to worſhip him ; this 


Son of God; the martyrs we love as the diſciples and 
followers. of the Lord, and that worthily, for the 1n- 
vincible love which they bear to their King and Maſter, 
tisky the Jews) to be laid upon a pile of wood, and 
f © Irenzus being young, was acquainted with him, and 
wWriteth of him, that Anicetus being biſhop of Rome, 
Polycarp went thither, and queſtioned bim about the 


1 


Celebration of Eafter. He faith alſo, that there is extant 
nan epiſtle of Polycarp's unto the Philippians, very pro- 
1 fitable for fuch as are careful for their ſalvation ; where 
Ez mile of doctrine. gs Cr OE ge token op. 
It is. faid of him, that he was ze&/is fidelis, conflan/que 
verilalis a faithful and conſtant witneſs to the truth; 
\ nay, by his wiſdom, zeal, and picty, he called many 


that he took no notice of him, ſaid, doſt thou not know 
1 | me Polycarp ? © Yea', ſaid he, I know thee well, thou 
art the eidelt % ̃ͤ » ͤ — TT—T—TT 

His manner was to ſtop his ears if at any time he 
bead the icked ſpeeches of heretics, and to ſhun thoſe 


very places where tuch ſpeeches had been uttered. He 


E £2 tuftered martyrdom in the ſeventh year of Verus, anno 


2 Chrifti 170, of his age 86. : re 
la the midſt of the flames he made this excellent 
8 © God the Father of thy beloved Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
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1 { >Sromgh whom we have received the knowledge of thee; 
| | © God the Creator of all things, upon thee I call, thee 


| 


| + $T Lonfels to be the true God; thee I glorify. O Lord 
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ſo thou haſt now accompliſhed and fulfilled the ſame. 


| the everlaſting biſhop and ſhepherd of our ſouls Chriſt 


| f blood as quenched the fire, to the | *2 
out fuch abundance of blood as quenche My FE 4 therein, that at Rome he was made a preſbyter, where 
| he remained to the middle of his age. Cr 


they faid through their ignorance, not knowing that 
ve can never forſake Chrift, who died for our falvation, 
to worſhip any other. For we worſhip Chriſt as the 


i * 2 Ec. Hereupon the proconſul cauſed his body (to ſa- 


they may know the true character of faith, and the right 


een errors. 
Ile ſo deteſted heretics, that when Maricon (of his 
former acquaintance) met him at Rome, and wondering 
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l 
tion of thy ſaints, through the merits of our great higli 
Prieſt, thy beloved fon Jeſus Chriſt; to whom with 
the Father, and God the Holy Ghoſt, be honour and 
glory forever amen.) He was a biſhop about 63 years. 
Jerom writing of him, ſaith, that he was in great 
eſteem through all Aſia, for that he was ſcholar to the 
apoſtles, and to them that ſaw and were converſant 


| with Chriſt himſelf; and therefore his authority was of 
great credit, not only with his own church, but with 


all other churches about him. 


Chri/ti 202. | | 
TPERTULLIAN was born at Carthage; his fa- 


cunttan feculi | 


that he was excellently verſed in phyſics, mathematics, 
and hiſtory. He was eminent for his ſtudy of, and 
knowledge in the civil law. Afterwards falling to the 
ſtudy of divinity, he attained to ſuch excellent ſkill 


| poſer of the heretics in thoſe times, Marcion, Valen- 


| tinian, Praxea, Hermogenes, &c. He was very expert 
both in Greek and Latin, and had great acuteneſs in 
diſputing and writing eloquently, as his books do ſuf- 


ciently declare; ſo that Vincentius Lyrinenſis ſaith, that 
the force of his arguments was ſuch, that whom he 
could not perſuade, them he compelled to conſent to 
him. God raiſed him in the time of great perſecution; 


when the Chriſtians were vexed with wrongs and falſel 
acculed by the Gentiles, Tertullian taking their cauſe 
in hand, defended them againſt their perſecutors, and 


perors, for the manner of Chriſtians was to pray for the 
proſperous eſtate of their governors. When they were 


be, faith he, when the proper office of Chriſtians is to 


ing evil for evil ; whereas all others profeſs only to love 
their friends, and ſcarcely them? And as touching the 
horrible ſlander of murdering infants, How can that be 
true, ſaith he, in the Chriſtians, whoſe cuſtom is to ab- 

ſtain from all blood, and things ſtrangled, fo that it is 
not lawful for them when they feed at their tables to 


copulations, no ſort of men are more free than they, 


ginity all their lives long; if they could not, their man- 
ner is to contract matrimony for the avoiding all whore- 


he, ariſeth only from this, becauſe they uſe to pray to- 
wards the eaſt. Much leſs was there any of them fo 
mad as to worſhip an aſs's head, the occaſion of which 


of an aſs, from the ſtory of Sampſon, which therefore 


4 5 thceive me, and make me a companion of the reſurrec- | was fallely and wrongfully charged upon the Chriſtians. 


Like- 
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The LIFE Y TERTULLIAN,. e died Anno 


ther was a centurion of the proconſular order. He 

| was carefully educated in all manner of learning, in 
which he profited fo much, that Lectantius ſaith of him, 

he was in omni genere dedrine peritus, {killed in all kind 
of learning. 1 erom ſaith, that his works contained 

gctrinam, all forts of learning. Vicentius 

Lyrinenſis faith Inter Latinos omnes hic facile princeps fudi- 

candlus, that amongſt the Latin fathers he was of chiefeſt 
account, His works which he hath left to us, ſhew 


He flouriſhed under the emperor Severus, anno Chriſti 
183. And burning in holy zeal, he became a great op- 


to be as a pillar or ſtay to his poor afflicted church: for 


their ſlanderous accuſations, ſhewing that they never in- 
tended any rebellions, either againſt the empire or em- 


falſely accuſed to be enemies to mankind, How can that 


pray for all men, to love their enemies, never requit- 


meddle with the blood of any beaſt? And as for filthy 


who have ever been the greateſt obſervers of chaſtity, 
and if they could, have choſen to live in perpetual vir- 


dom and fornication.  Meither can it be proved that the 
Chriſtians do worſhip the ſun; which falſe ſurmiſe, ſaith 


{ſlander aroſe from the Jews worſhipping the jaw-hone 


6 
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| e 
Likewiſe againſt all other lies and flanders raifed 
Heathens againſt the Chriſtians, heclearly purgeth them, 


by che 


and evidently proves that they were perſecuted not for 
any deſerts of theirs, but only out of hatred to their name 
and profeſſion. | 2 
le ſheweth alſo, that by thoſe grievous perſecutions, 
the religion or number of Chriſtians was nothing im- 
paired, but increaſed rather. The more (faith he) we 
are mown down by you, the more we riſe up. The 
blood of the Chriſtians proves the ſeed of the church. 
For what man (faith he) beholding the painful torments, 
and the perfect patience of the Chriſtians, will not | 
ſearch and inquire into the cauſe ; and when he hath 
found it out, will not conſent and agree to both ; and 
wen he agreeth to it, who will not be willing and de- 
ſirous to ſuffer for it? So that this profeſſion can never 
be extirpated, ſeeing the more it is cut down, the more 
it increaſeth; for every man ſeeing and wondering at 
the ſufferings of the ſaints, is moved thereby to ſearch 
into the cauſe; and in ſearching he finds it, and in 
{inding he follows it. BET» 1 
Le And as Tertullian thus 
the innocency of the Chriſtians, ſo he compiled many 
excellent and fruitful works, whereof ſome are extant, 
others are n&t to be found. By theſe excellent apolo- 
| gies of his, he perſuaded the emperor Severus to fa- 
vour the Chriſtians, who prayed tor his proſperity, and 


imputed the laughter of his tubjeQs at Bizantium, as | 
jul a upon them for the effuſion of ſo td 


a 


Cc jriſtian 


lood. 


his time, in the end of his book he made a catalogue of 
all the heretics that then tore the bowels of the church; 


yea, he continued theſe labours when the perſccution | 


— 


= was at the hotteſt, not hiding his head though the times 
were 10 dangerous ach „ 


Once, in great triumph, the emperor Severus's ſol- | | 


diers, for the greater pomp, were to put on crowns of 


bays; but one. Chriſtian ſoldier wore it on his arm, 


and being demanded the reaſon, he boldly anſwered, 
Non decet Chriſtianum in bac vita corouari, that a Chriſti- 
an ought not to wear his crown in this life; upon 


[ ih 7 


ſtirred himſelf in defending 


Having written excellently againſt the heretics of | 
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ſay, Da magiſtrum, Give me my maſter. His manner 
was conſtantly to pray thrice a-day, at the third, fixth, 
and ninth hours. Writing De gatuor noviſ/omis, of death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell, he faith, Hæc nos aliguands 
riſamus, cum de vobis fuimus : fiunt, non naſcuntur Chriſtian}, 
I ſometimes ſcoffed at theſe things when | was a Heathen; 
I now perceive that we-are not born, but made Chrif- 
tians. . Lge 

He was converted by reading the ſcriptures and the 
labours of learned and holy men. In reading the 
ſcriptures he found them full of majeſty and truth: 


and faith he, Quiquid agitur, prænundiabitur: Whatſo- 


ever is done was in them foretold. And after his con- 


verſion, he was taken up night and day in reading them 
and with great pains, got much of them ſo perfectly by 
heart, that he knew each period exactly. He highly 


| commended Severus, who, tho' he knew many noble men 


and women to be Chriſtians, yet did not puniſh any, but 
greatly praiſed and publicly defended them before 
their enemies. Yet notwithſtanding the great learning 
and famous virtues of this worthy man, through envy, 
as 1s conceived, at the Roman clergy, he fell into the 


error of Montanus; ſo that, though the glory of ſome 
of his writings was darkened by his bras. er lis lein 


ing ſhewu in thoſe very writings is admired by all poſ- 
terity; inſomuch as Cyprian, that excellent martyr, 

would let no day paſs without reading iome part of 
them. He died in peace about the 63d year of his age, | 
anno Chrifli 402-2 ©. 77 2g eb Hee 7 OP. 
Some of his uſual ſayings were theſe: 

If thou art backward in thoughts of repentance, be 


| forward in thoughts of hell, the burning flames where- 


of only the tears of a penitent eye can extinguith,” © ' 
* It the devils without Chriſt's leave had no power 
over the Gadarens' ſwine, much leſs have they power | 
over Gods own hen ß ae, 
We ſhould not try men's faith by their perſons, 
bur their perſons by their fait nn 5 
It is in vain to come to the God of peace, without 
peace : or to pray for the remiſſion of our own {ins 
without forgiving others. We muſt not come to make 


| | an atonement with God at his altar, before we have 
which occaſion Tertullian wrote his book De corona mi- 5 _ have 
litis, Cyprian when he would read Tertullian, uſed to 


made an atonement with our brother in our hearts,” 


The MARTYRDOM gf, ROBERT FERRAR, Biſbop of Si Davids, in 


the Reign of Queen 


champions for the truth, ſome account of this 


great and good man; though hiſtory furniſhes us with | 


but little more of him, than the circumſtances which oc- 
calioned, or immediately preceded, his death 
Mr Ferrar received his education at Oxford; and was 
a canon regular of St Mary's, in that univerſity: He 
alſo proceeded to the degree of batchelor in divinity. 
It appears, that the great duke of Somerſet, lord pro- 
tector in the reign of Edward the ſixth, and friend to the 
Reformation, was the patron of Mr Ferrar, and thought 
him a proper inſtrument to aſſiſt in carrying on that im- 
ortant work. Accordingly, he . procured for him the | 
biftopric of St David's, in Wales; to which he was 
conſecrated on the ninth of September, 1547; where his 
zcal ſoon procured him many enemies among the papiſts 
and their adherents. And his patron ſoon after failing 
by the deſigns of an oppoſite party, theſe people gave 
him a great deal of trouble, and artfully and villainuſſy 
(by means of two ungrateful officers of his own ſee) 
| procured an attachment againſt him, by which, ſome, 
time before the king's death, he was committed to pri- 


\ N TE cannot omit, in theſe memoirs of illuſtrious 


Mary, anno 1555: 


ſon under a debt, pretended to be due from his biſhop- 
rie te the e Foot FP TD . 


It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a man could not 
expect a releaſe in ſuch a reign, as immediately follow- 
ed. On the contrary, inſtead of the pretence of a pra- 
mupire, with which he had been before charged by thoſe 
who W $a 1 3 ihe his biſhopric; he was 

now attacked upon the ſcore of hereſy 3thers, whe 
hunted for his life. hs ee s 
On the fourth of February; 1 5 


the company of biſhop Hooper, 


him and 


$5, be was broughtyin © 
Ro- 


g e ae dad. a wit ———_ 2 
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as his word; for the ſuffering biſhop was hurried away 
to death, with very little formality or examination. 
Under the liberty, both civil and religious, which we 
now enjoy; it may ſeem ſurpriſing, that men were ſuf- 
fered to be condemned ſo arbitrarily and unformally, as 
we ſind them, in particular, throughout the ſhort and 
bloody reign of queen Mary. But religious bigotry 


ſwallowed up all other conſiderations; and the powers | 


df the crown were not ſo bounded and curtailed, as they 
have been in W reigns. The general liberties 
of the ſubject were far Teſs underſtood than they are at 
preſent; and the ſhackles of eccleſiaſtical tyranny were 
not thoroughly broken. The abuſe of power led (as it 


always leads) to the due examination of its foundation: | 


And men neverſufferextremities, but they ſet their wits, 
at leaſt, to work for the diſcovery of ſome relief. Thus, 
the ſevere perſecution by the papiſts, tended much 
more to the deſtruction of popery, than to the demoli- 
tion of the proteſtant doctrine. Where brutal force is 


thought neceſſary, there muſt be a very low apprehen- 


ſion of the exiſtence and power of truth 
To complete their enormous proceedings, Gardiner 
and his colleagues ſent this worthy biſhop down to his 


dioceſe, in order to be condemned—and can it be read | 
without ſurpriſe?—by his ſucceſſor, whole intereſt it | 


was to condemn him. This new biſhop's name was 
Morgan; and he ſeconded his friend's ideas of making 
bort work with Ferrar, by all the diligence in his power. 

He condemned him, after two or three ſhort examina- 
tions (for the fake of a plauſible pretence) upon the arti- 


Chriſt's corporal preſence in the ſacrament of affirmin 9 


that the mals is not a ſacrifice propitiatory for the quick 


: T he LIFE of that | diſtinguiſhed Confeſſor Mr JOHN 


ſhire. He was religioufly educated by his father, 


and, having profited well at the Grammar Schools, was | 


ſent early to Oxford, and ſettled a commoner in Uni- 
verſity College. He plied his ſtudies hard, and ex- 


.ceeded many of his contemporaries in univerſity learn- | 


Ing. We | IE 

: "Hoon after his commencing bachelor of arts, Mr 
Walplate, the miniſter of Deptford in the county of 
Devon, was rendered incapable of performing his 
office by reaſon of his age and infirmity, and ſent to 
Oxford for an aſſiſtant; 


and was accordingly ſettled there by the ſtanding com- 
mittee of Devon, April 27, 1650, to preach as a pro- 
bationer and aſſiſtant to Mr Walplate. 


Mr Flavel, conſidering the weight of his charge, 772 
plied himſelf to the wor of his calling with great dili- 


gence; and being aſſiduous in reading, meditation and 
Prayer, he increaſed in miniſterial knowledge daily, ſo 
that he attained to an high degree of eminency and repu- 
tation for his ufeful labours in the church. 

About ſix months after his ſettling at Deptford, he 
heard of an ordination to be at Saliſbury, and therefore 
went thither with his teſtimonials, and offered himſelf 
to be examined and ordained by the preſbytery there : 
They appointed him a text, upon which he preached to 


their general ſatisfaction; and having afterwards exa- 
mmined him as to his learning, &c. they ſet him apart 


to the work of the miniſtry, with prayer and impoſi- 
tion of hands, on the 17th day of October, 1650. 
Mr Flavel, being thus ordained, returned to Dept- 


. 220 


| next degraded him from his eccleſiaſtical functions, au 


| r Flavel, though but young, : 
was recommended to him as a perſon duly qualified, 


——_— 


rectory, 


FLA 
and dead—of declaring, that the hoſt ought not to be 
elevated or adored—and, of alerting, that man is juſti- 
fied by faith alone?” all which Morgan pronounced 
to be damnable errors, hereſies, and falte opinions. He 
then delivered him to the ſecular power, the ſcandalous 
tool of their abominable malice and perſecution. 
The ſecular power, ready to follow the ſpiritual direc- 
tion of the popiſh authority, ſoon brought this martyr 
forth as a lamb to the ſlaughter. He was burned on the 
ſouth- ſide of the market-croſs at Carmarthen, on Satur- 
day the thirtieth of March, in the year 1555. | 


A little before this good biſhop ſuffered; a Mr Rich- 
ard Jones, a young gentleman of family in the country, 
lamented to him the ſeverity and painfulneſs of the kind 


of death which he was to undergo. The biſhop, with 
all the firmneſs which was celebrated in the primitive 


martyrs of the church, immediately anſwered in theſe 
words; © It you ſee me once ſtir, while I ſuffer the pains 
| of burning; then give no credit to the truth of thote 
| dorines for wluch I die.'—Undoubtedly, it was by 


the grace and ſupport of God, he was enabled to make 


good this aſſertion; © for (ſays Mr Fox) ſo patiently he 7 


ood, that he never moved; but even as he ſtood hold- 


ard 


to biſhop Burnet) nominated to compile the Engli(h 


| liturgy. He allo ſigned the brief confeſſion of faith, in 
cles“ of allowing the marriage of prieſts—of denying | conjunction with other proteſtant biſhops and martyrs 


impriſoned in London. 


FLAVE!I., 


ford, and after Mr Walplate's death ſucceeded in the 
To avoid all incumbrances from the world, 

and avocations from his ſtudies and miniſterial work, 
he choſe a perſon of worth and reputation in the parith |} 
jo whom he had a good aſſurance, that he would be 
taithful to himſelf, and kind to his pariſhioners) and let 
him the whole tithes much below the real value, which _ 

was very well pleaſing to his people. By this means he 
was the better able to deal with them in private; ſince 
the hire of his labours was na way a hindrance to the 


ſucceſs of them. 


name was Elizabeth Morrice. 
cond marriage, the people of Dartmouth (formerly un- 


der the charge of the revered Mr Anthony Hartford, 


deceaſed) unanimouſly choſe Mr Flavel to ſucceed him. 


| They urged him to accept their call, (1.) Becauſe there 
were exceptions made againſt all the other candidates, 
but none againſt him. (2.) Becauſe, being acceptable 
to the whole town, he was the more like to be an in- 
ſtrument of healing the breaches among the good peo-. 


— there. (3.) Becauſe Dartmouth, being a confidera- 


ble and populous town, required an able and eminent 


minifter, which was not ſo neceflary for a country 
pariſh, that might beſides be more eafily ſupplied with 
another paſtor than Dartmouth. 


That 


2J2ͤĩê?%“ ] ê3ẽ2œ 


ing up his ſtumps, fo ſtill he continued, üll one Rich- 
ravel, witch a ſtaff, daſhed him upon the head, 
and ſo ſtruck him down.? Tg 


| Biſhop Ferrar was one of the committee (according | 


Works uſeful Eruditton and fervent Piety are happily blended. 
a \ R JOHN FLAVEL was born in Worceſtez- | 


Whilſt he was at Deptford he married one Mrs 

| Joan Randal, a pious gentlewoman, of a good family, | 

who died in travail of her firſt child, without being de- 

| livered. His year of mourning being expired, his ac- 

| quaintance and intimate friends adviſed him to marry 
a ſecond time, wherein he was again very happy. Her 


Some time after this ſe- 


1 


„ 


That which made them more preſſing and earneſt 


with Mr Flavel, was this: At a provincial fynod in that 
county, Mr Flavel, though but a young man, was voted 
into the chair as moderator, where he opened the aſ- 
ſembly with a moſt devout and pertinent prayer : He 
examined the candidates who offered themſelves to their 
trials for the miniſtry with great learning ſtated the 
caſes and queſtions propoſed to them with much acute- 
neſs and judgment; and in the whole demeaned him- 
{ſelf with that gravity, piety, and ſeriouſneſs, during 
his precedency, that all the miniſters of the afſembly 


admired and loved him. The Rev. Mr Hartford, his | 
predeceſſor at Dartmouth, took particular notice of him, 


from that time forward contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with him, and ſpoke of him among the magiſtrates 
and people of Dartmouth, as an extraordinary perlon, 


ho was like to be a great light in the church. This, 


with their having jeveral times heard him preach, oc- 
cCaſioned their importunity with Mr Flavel to come and 
be their miniſter ; upon which, having prayed over 


the matter, and ſubmitted it to the deciſion of his 


neighbouring miniſters, he was prevailed upon to re- 


move to Dartmouth, to his great loſs in temporals, 


the rectory of Deptford being a much greater beneſice. 
Mr Flavel being ſettled at Dartmouth by the election 


of the people, and an order from Whitehall by the com- 


* 


miſſioners for approbation of public preachers, of the 


19th of December 1656, he was aflociated with Mr. 


Allen Gear, a very worthy but ſickly man. The minif. 
tcrial work was thus divided betwixt them; Mr Flavel 


was to preach on the Lord's day at Townitail, the mo- 
ther church, ſtanding upon a hill without the town; 


0 - — ; 2 i . 

and every fortnight in his turn at the Wedneſday 8 lec- 
ture in Dartmouth. Here God crowned his labours 
with many convertions. One of his judicious bearers 


expreſſed himſelf thus concerning him: * I could ſay 
much, though nat enough, of the excellency of his 
pPreaching; of his ſeafonable, ſuitable, and ſpiritual mat- 


ter; of his plain expoſhtions of ſeripture; his taking me- 


thod, his genuine and natural deductions, his convinc- | 
ing arguments, his clear and powerful demonſtrations, 


his heart-ſearching applications, and his comfortable 


ſupports to thoſe that were afflicted in conſcience. In 


ſhort, that perſon mult have a very ſoft head, or a very 


"i bad heart, or both, that could fit under his miniſtry 


unafieQed, _ 1 5 N 
By his unwearied application to ſtudy, he had ac- 


quired a great ſtock both of divine and human learn- 
ing. He was maſter of the controverſies betwixt the 


. Jews and Chriſtians, Papiits and Proteſtants, Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, and betwixt the orthodox and the Ar- 


minians and Socinians : He was likewiſe well read in 
the controverſies about church diſcipline, infant bap- 


tiſm, and antinomianiſm. He was well acquainted 
with the ſchool divinity, and drew up a judicious and 


ingenious ſcheme of the whole body of that theology 


in good Latin, which he preſented to a perſon of qua- 
lity ; but it was never printed. He was ſingularly well 
verſed and exact in the oriental languages. He had one 
way of improving his knowledge, which is very proper 
for young divines ; whatever remarkable paſſage he 


heard in private conference, if he was familiar with the 
relater, he would deſire him to repeat it again, and in- 


ſert it into his Adverſaria: By theſe methods he acqui- 

red a vaſt ſtock of proper materials for his popular ſer- 

mons in the pulpit, and his more elaborate works for 

the preſs. | 

| He had an excellent gift of prayer, and was never at 
| a loſs in all his various occaſions for ſuitable matter and 

words; and, which was the moſt remarkable of all, he 


always brought with him a broken heart and movirig 


affections ; his tongue and ſpirit were touched with 4 
live coal from the altar, and he was evidently aſſiſted by 
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months after that fatal Bartholomew-day, his reverend 


IS Upon the execution of the Oxford act, which baniſh- _ 
ed all nonconformiſt miniſters five miles from any towns 


He removed to Slapton, a pariſh five miles from Dart- 


ſignal inſtances of God's fatherly care and protection, 
and preached twice every Lord's day to ſuch as durſt 


long ſtay in the town. 


vited to preach by many good people of that city, who 
for ſafety choſe a wood about three miles from the city 


up by their enemies by that time the ſermon was well 
begun. Mr Flavel, by the care of the people, made his 
eſcape through the meddle of his enraged enemies: 


— 


FLA 8 
the Holy Spirit of grace and ſupplication in that divine 
ordinance. I'hoſe who lived in his family, fay, That 
he was always full and copious in prayer, ſeemed con- 
ſtantly to exceed himſelf, and rarely made uſe of the 
lame expreſhons.” 3 RE: 3 

When the act of uniformity turned him out with the 
reſt of his nonconforming brethren, he did not there- 
upon quit his relation to his church; he thought the 
ſouls of his flock to be more precious than to be ſo tame- 
ly neglected: He took all opportunities of miniſtring 
the word and ſacraments to them in private meetings, 
and joined with other miniſters in ſolemn days of faſt- 
ing and humiliation, to pray that God would once more 
reſtore the free miniſtration of the goſpel; About four 


colleague, Mr Allen Gear, died; 1o that the whole care 


of the flock devolved upen Mr Flavel, which, though a 
heavy and preſſing burden, he undertook very chear- 


which ſent members to parliament, he was forced to 


leave Dartmouth, to the great ſorrow of his people, who 


followed him out of town; and at Townſtall church- 
yard they took ſuch a mournful farewell of one another, 
as the place might very well have been called Bochim. 


mouth, or any other corporation, which put him out of 
the legal reach of his adverſaries. Here he met with 


adventure to hear him, which many of lis own people 


and others did, notwithſtanding the rigour and ſeverity 
of the act againſt conventicles. He many times flipped. 


privately into Dartmouth, where, by preaching and con- 


verlation, he edified his flock, to the great refreſhment 


of his own ſoul and theirs, though with very much 


| danger, becauſe of his watchtul adverſaries, who con- 
ſtantly laid wait for him, ſo that he could not make any 


In thoſe times Mr Flavel, being at Exeter; was in- 


to be the place of their aſſembly, where they were broke 


And though many of his hearers were taken, carried 
before juſtice Tucktield, and fined; yet the reſt, being 
nothing diſcouraged, re-aſſembled, and carrying Mr 
Flavel to another wood, he preached to them without 


any diſturbance; and, after he had concluded, rode to 
a gentleman's houſe near the wood, who, though an ab- 
ſolute ſtranger to Mr Flavel, entertained aim with great 


civility that night, and the next wa he returned to 


Exeter in ſafety. Amongſt thoſe taken at this time, 
| there was a tanner, who had a numerous family, and 


but a ſmall ſtock; he was fined notwithſtanding in forty 
pounds, at which he was nothing diſcouraged; but told 


a friend, who aſked him how he bore up under his lots, 
That he took the ſpoiling of his goods e for 


the ſake of his Lord Jeſus, for whom his li 


% 


e and all that 
he had was too little.” | g 


As ſoon as the nonconformiſts had any reſpite from 


their trouble, Mr Flavel laid hold of the opportunity, 
and returned to Dartmouth, where, duiing the firſt in- 
dulgence granted by K. Charles II. he kept open doors, 


and preached freely to all that would come and hear 


his buſineſs, notwithſtanding, to preach in ſeaſon and 


out of ſeaſon, and ſeldom miſſed an opportunity of 
preaching on the Lord's day. During this time, God 
was pleaſed to deprive him of his ſecond wife, which 
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him; and when that liberty was revoked, he made it 
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1 
was 2 great affliction, ſhe having been a rape for 


him; and ſuch an one he ſtood much in need of, being 
a man of an infirm and weak conſtitution, who la- 
boured under many infirmities. In convenient time 
he married a third wife, Mrs Anne Downe, daughter 
of Mr Thomas Downe, miniſter at Exeter, who lived 
4.05 him very happily eleven years, and left him two 
Ons. | | | 

The perſecution againſt the nonconformiſts being re- 
newed, Mr Flavel found it unſafe to Ray at Dartmouth, 
and therefore reſolved to go to London, where he hoped 


to be in leſs danger, and to have more liberty to exer- | 


ciſe his function. The night before he embarked for 
that end, he had the following premonition by a dream: 
He thought he was on board a ſhip, and that a ſtorm 
aroſe which exceedingly terrified the paſſengers; during 
their conſternation, there ſat writing at the table a per- 
ſon of admirable ſagacity and gravity, who had a child 


he ſaw the father take up a little 10 and give the 
child a laſh, ſaying, Child be quiet, 


cauſe the wind and weather were very fair: Mr Flavel 
replied, © That he was not of their mind, but expect- 


ed much trouble becauſe of his dream; adding, © that 


when he had ſuch repreſentations made to him in his 
ſleep, they ſeldom or never failed 


taken by a dreadful tempeſt, inſomuch that, betwixt 
one and two in the morning, the maſter and ſeamen 


concluded, that unleſs God changed the wind, there 


was no hope of life; it was impoſſible for them to 
weather Portland, fo that they muſt of neceility be 


wrecked on the rocks or on the ſhore. Upon this Mr 


Flavel called all the hands that could be {pared into the 
cabin to prayer; but the violence of the tempeſt was 


ſuch, that they could not prevent themſelves from be - 
ing thrown from the one {ide unto the other, as the 


ſhip was toſſed; and not only ſo, but mighty ſeas broke 
in upon them, as if they would have drowned them in 


the very cabin. Mr Flavel in this danger took hold of 


the two pillars of the cabin bed, and calling upon God, 
begged mercy for himſelf and the reſt in the ihip. A- 
mongſt other arguments in prayer, he made ule of this, 
that if he and his company periſhed in that ſtorm, the 
name of God would be blaiphemed; the enemies of re- 


ligion would ſay, that though he eſcaped their hands on 


more, yet divine vengeance had overtaken him at lea. 
In the midft of prayer his faith and hope were raiſed, 


inſomuch that he expected a gracious anſwer; ſo that, 
committing himſelf and bis companions to the mercy of | 


God, he concluded the duty. No ſooner was prayer 
ended, but one came down from the deck, crying, 
© Deliveraace! Deliverance! God is a God hearing prayer! 


In a moment the wind is become fair welt!” And ſo 


{ailing before it, they were brought ſafely to London. 
Mr Flavel found many of his old friends there; and God 
raiſed him new ones, with abundance of work, and ex- 


traordinary encouragement in it. During his ſtay in 


London, he married his fourth wife, a widow gentle- 


women (daughter to Mr George Jeiteries, formerly. 


miniſter of king's Bridge) who ſurvived him. | 
Mr Flavel, While he was in London, narrowly eſcap- 
ed being taken, with the reverend Mr Jenkins, at Mr 


Fox's in Moorttelds, where they were keeping a day of 


faſting and prayer. He was lo near, that he heard the 
inſolence of the officers and ſoldiers to Mr Jenkins when 
they had taken him; and oblerved it in his diary, that 


will diicipline, 
but not hurt thee.' Upon this Mr Flavel awaked, and 
muſing on his dream, he concluded that he ſhould meet | 
with ſome trouble in his paſſage. His friends, being at 
dinner with him, aſſured him of a pleaſant pailage, be- 


Mr Jenkins might have eſcaped as well as himſelf, had 
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it not been for a piece of vanity in a lady, whoſe long 
train hindered his going down ſtairs, Mr Jenkins out of 
his too great civility having let her paſs before him. 
Mr Flavel, after this, returned to Dartmouth, where 
with his family, and dear people, he bleſſed God for 
his mercies towards him. He was, in a little time after, 
conſined cloſe priſoner to his houſe, where many of his 


Hock ſtole in over-night, or betimes on the Lord's day 


in the morning, to enjoy the benefit of his labours, and 
ſpend the Sabbath in hearing, praying, ſinging of pſalms, 
and holy diſcourſes. N 

Mr Jenkins above-mentioned dying in priſon, his 


people gave Mr Flavel a call to the paſtoral office a- 


mong them, and Mr Revee's people did the like. Mr 
Flavel communicated thoſe calls unto his flock, and 
kept a day of prayer with them, to beg direction from 
God in this important affair; he was graciouſly pleaſed 


Admira! to anſwer them, by fixing Mr Flavel's reſolution to 
in a cradle by him, that was very froward; he thought 


ſtay with his flock at Dartmouth. Many arguments 
were made uſe of to perſuade him to come to London, 
as that, ſince he was turned gut by the act of unifor- 
mity, he had had but very little maintenance from his 
church, that thoſe in London were rich and numerous 
congregations; and that he had a family and children to 
provide for; and that the city was a theatre of honour 
and reputation. But none of thoſe things could prevail 
wich him to leave his poor people at Dartmouth. 
In 1687, when it pleaſed God ſo to over-rule affairs, 
that K. James II. thought it his intereſt to diſpenſe with 


. the penal laws againſt them, Mr Flavel, who had been 
Accordingly, when they were advanced within five 
leagues of Portland in their voyage, they were over- 


formerly confined to a corner, thone brightly, as a 
flaming beacon upon the top of an hill. His affection- 
ate people prepared a large place for him, where God 
bleſſed his labours to the conviction of many people, 
by his ſermons on Rev. iii. 20. Behold, I Rand at the 
door and knock, This encouraged him to print thoſe 
ſermons, under the title of England's Duty, &c. hoping 
that they might do good abroad, as well as in his own 


| congregation. He had made a vow to the Lord 


under his confinement, that if he ſhould be once more 
entruſted with public liberty, he would improve it to 
the advantage of the goſpel; this he performed in a 
moſt conſcientious manner, preaching twice every 


| Lord's day; and lectured every Wedneſday, in which 


he went over moſt of the third chapter of St John, 
ſhewing the indiſpenſible neceſſity of regeneration.— 
He preached likewiſe every Thurſday before the ſacra- 
ment, and then after examination admitted commun 
cants. He had no aſſiſtance on ſacrament days, fo that 
he was many times almoſt ſpent before he diſtributed 
the elements. When the duty of the day was over, he 
would often complain of a ſore breaſt, an aching head, 
and a pained back; yet he would be early at ſtudy again 
next Monday. He allowed himſelf very little recrea- 
tion, accounting time a precious jewel, that ought to 
be improved at any rate. FFT. 
_ He was not only a zealous preacher in the pulpit, 
but a ſincere Chriſtian in his cloſet, frequent in {clf- 
examination, as well as in preſſing it upon others; 
being afraid, leſt while he preached to others, he him- 
{elf ſhould be a caft-away. ä— — 
Hle tried himſelf by the feripture marks of ſincerity 
and regeneration; by this means he attained to a well 
grounded aſſurance, the raviſhing comforts of which 
were many times ſhed abroad in his ſoul: This made 
him a powerful and ſucceſsful preacher, as one who 
ſpoke from his own heart to thoſe of others. He preach- 
ed-what he felt, what he had handled, what he had ſeen 
and taſted of the word of life: and they felt it alſo. 


We may guels what a ſweet and bleſſed intereourle 


he had with heaven, from that hiſtory we meet with in 
9 


his“ LH,, p, 323, Which I refer to, and like wiſe 


from that revelation he had of his father and mother's 
5 death, 
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death, p. 3309. He was a mighty wreſtler with God in 
{ecret prayer, and particularly begged of him to crown 
his ſermons, printed books and private diſcourſes, with 
the converſion of poor ſinners, a work which his heart 
was much ſet upon. It pleaſed God to anſwer him by 
many inſtances, of which the two that follow deſerve 
peculiar notice. Bf 3 
In 1673, there came into Dartmouth port a ſhip of 
Pool, in her return from Virginia; the ſurgeon of this 
ſhip, a luſty young man of twenty-three years of age, 
fell into a deep melancholy, which the devil improved 
to make him murder himſelf. This he attempted on the 
Lord's day early in the morning, when he was in bed 
with his brother; he firſt cut his own throat with a 


knife he had prepared on purpoſe, and leaping out of 


the bed, thruſt it into his ſtomach, and ſo lay wallowing 
in his own blood, till his brother awaked and cried for 
help. A phylician and furgeon were brought, who con- 
_ cluded the wound in his throat mortal: they ſtitched 
it up however, and applied a plaiſter, but without hopes 


of cure, becauſe he already breathed through the wound, | 


Mr Flavel 


and his voice was become inarticulate. 


came to viſit him in this condition, and, apprehending | 


him to be within a few minutes of eternity, laboured to 
prepare him for it; he atked him his own apprehen- 
ons of his condition, and the young man anſwered, 
© That he hoped in God for eternal life,” Mr Flavel re- 
plied, © That he feared his hopes were ill-grounded: the 
icripture tells us, that ND murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him; ſelf-murder was the groſleſt of all murder, &c.“ 
Mr Flavel inſiſted ſo much upon the aggravations of 
the crime, that the young man's conſcience began to 
fail, his heart began to melt, and then he broke out into 
tears, bewailing his fin and mifery, and alked Mr Flavel, 
ef there might yet be any hope for htm?” he told him, 
„ There might:“ And linding him altogether unac- 
quainted with the nature. of faith and repentance, he 
opened them to him. The poor man ſucked in this 
doctrine greedily, prayed with great vehemence to God 
that be would work them on his foul, and intreated 
Mr Flavel to pray with him, and for him, that he might 


be, though late, a ſincere goſpel penitent, and ſound be- | 
liever. Mr Flavel prayed with him accordingly, and it 


pleaſed God exceedingly to melt the young man's heart 


during the performange of that duty. He was very 


loth to part with Mr Flavel, but the duty of the day o- 


bliged him to be gone; in a few words he ſummed up 
thoſe counfels that he thought moſt neceſſary, and ſo 


took his farewcl of him, never expecting to ſee him 


any more in this world. But it pleaſed God to order it 


otherwiſe; the young man continued. alive, contrary 


to all expectation, panted earneſtly after the Lord Jeſus, 


and no diſcourie was pleaſing to him, but that of Chriſt 


and faith. In this frame Mr Flavel found him in the | 


evening; he rejoiced greatly when he {aw him come 
again, intreated him to continue his diſcourſe upon this 


ſubject, and told him, Sir, the Lord hath given me 


repentance for this, and for all my other fins; I ſee the 
evil of them now, ſo as I never ſaw them before! O! 
loath myſelf! I do alſo believe, Lord help my unbelief! 
am heartily willing to take Chriſt upon his own terms; 
but one thing troubles me, I doubt this bloody fin will 
not be pardoned, Will Jeſus Chriſt, {aid he, apply his 
| blood to me, that have ſhed my own blood? Mr Fla- 
vel told him, “ That the Lord Jeſus had ſhed his blood 
for them that with wicked hands had ſhed his own 
blood, which was a greater {in than the ſhedding of his;' 
to which the wounded man replied, © I will ul myſelf 
upon Chriſt, let him do what he will.“ In this condition 
Mr Flavel left him that night. e 
Next morning his wounds were to be opened, and the 
furgeon's opinion was, that he would immediately ex- 
pire: Mr Flavel was again requeſted to give him a viſit, 
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it was upon that man. BBB» 
The ſecond inſtance is this: Mr Flavel being in Lon- 
don in 1673, his old bookſeller Mr Boulter, gave him 


FLA 


| which he did, found him in a very ſerious frame, and 


prayed with him. The wound in his ſtomach was af- 
terwards opened, when the ventricle was fo ſwoln, that 
It came out at the orifice of the wound, and lay like a 


lived diſcoloured tripe upon his body, and was alſo cut 
through; every one thought it impoſlible for him to 
live; however the ſurgeon enlarged the oritice of the 


wound, fomented it, and wrought the ventricle again 
into his body, and, ſtitching up the wound, left his pa- 
tient to the diſpoſal of providence. 

It pleaſed God that he was cured of theſe dangerous 
wounds in his body; and, upon ſolid grounds of a ra- 


tional charity, there was reaſon to believe that he was 
allo cured of that more dangerous wound which fin had 
made on his ſoul. Mr Flavel ſpent many hours with 


him during the time of his illneſs; and when the ſur- 


geon returned to Pool, after his recovery, Mr Samuel 


Hardy, that worthy miniſter there, thanked Mr Flavel 


young man, and congratulated his ſucceſs, aſſuring him, 
that if ever a great and thorough work was wrought, 


this following relation, viz. * That ſome time before, 
there came into his ſhop a ſparkiſh gentleman to en- 
quire for ſome play books; Mr Boulter told him he 
had none, but ſhewed him Mr Flavel's little treatiſe of 


< Keeping the Heart,” intreated him to read it, and aſ - 


ſured him it would do him more good than play-books.' 


| The gentleman read the title, and glancing upon ſeveral 
pages here and there, broke out into theſe and ſuch 
| other expreſſions, what a damnable fanatic was he 
who made this book? Mr Boulter begged of him to- 
buy it and read it, and told him © he had no cauſe to 
| cenſure it ſo bitterly ;* at laſt he bought it, but told him 
he would not read it.“ What will you do with it then, 
ſaid Mr Boulter ?' © I will tear and burn it, ſaid he, and 
ſend it to the devil.“ Mr Boulter told him, then he 
ſhould not have it. Upon this the gentleman promiſed 


to read it; and Mr Boulter told him, If he diſliked it 


upon reading, he would return him his money. About 
a month after, the gentleman came to the ſhop again 
in a very modeſt habit, and, with a ſerious counte- 
nance, beſpeaks Mr Boulter thus: Sir, I moſt mY 
is 


thank you for putting this book into my hands; I ble 


God that moved you to do it, it hath ſaved my ſoul ; 
bleſſed be God that ever I came into your ſhop.“ And 
then he bought a hundred more of thoſe books of him, 
told him © he would give them to the poor who could 
not buy them, and ſo left him, praiſing and admiring. 


the goodneſs of God. Thus it pleaſed God to bleſs 


the lermons, diſcourſes and writings of Mr Flayel; 
le never delighted in controverſies, but was obli- 
ged, contrary to his inclinations, to write againſt Mr 
Cary, the principal baptiſt in Dartmouth, with whom 
however he maintained a friendly and chriſtian correſ- 
pondence. When he wrote his“ Planelogia, or, Blow _ 
at the Root,” he declared to his friends, that though 
thoſe ſtudies were very neceſſary, he took no pleaſure in 
them, but had rather be employed in practical divinity. 
When he compoſed his Reaſonableneſs of perſonal” 
Reformation,” he told an intimate acquaintance of his, 
„ That he ſeldom had a vain thought to interrupt him, 


which made him hope it would do the more good in 


the world.” He purpoſed to have enlarged his book of 4 1 1 


« Sacramental Meditations,” and had moſt judiciouſly 


ſtated and handled ſeveral caſes of conſcience on that 


occaſion, which he deligned to have inlerted iti the 
next edition, but lived not to finiſh them for the preſs. 


Many times, when he preached abroad, he has had 


letters ſent him from unknown perſons, informing 
him how God had bleſſed his miniſtry to their ſouls 
and 


in a letter, for the great pains he had taken with that _ 
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FL A 
and converted them from being bitter enemies to religi- 
on. This encouraged him when he rode abroad, not 
.only to accept of invitations to preach, but many times 
to offer his labours unto thole that would he pleaſed to 


hear him; though for this he had no occation where he | 


was known, the people being generally importunate 
with him. One day, after a long and hard journey, an 

intimate friend of his, out of a tender regard to him, 
preſſed hin with cogent arguments to forbear preaching 


bowels of compaſſion to needy and periſking fouls made 


him overlook all conſiderations of himſelf: He preached | 


an excellent ſermon, by which there was one converted, 
as he declared himſelf afterwards upon his admiſſion to 
the Lord's table. 


The laſt fermon that he preached to his people at | 


Dartmouth, was on a public day of faſting and humilia- 
tion; in the cloſe of which he was enlarged in ſuch an 
extraordinary a manner, when offering up praiſes to 


= God for mercies received, that he ſeemed to be in an 
1 extaſy. This happened about a week before his death, 


and may be juſtly accounted a foretaſte of thoſe heavenly 


raptures that he now enjoys amongſt the blelled ſpirits 


above. DS Ee „ 5 
Ihe laſt ſermon he preached was on the 2 1ſt of June, 
1091, at Aſhburton, trom 1 Cor. x. 12. Wherefore let 
_ him that ftandeth, take heed leſt he fall, It was a very pa- 
thetic and excellent diſcourſe, tending to waken care- 
leſs profeſſors, and to ſtir them up to be ſolicitous about 
their ſouls. After having preached his termon, he went 
to Exeter; and at Toptham, within three miles of that 


nonconformiſt miniſters of Devonſhire, who unani- 
mouſly voted him into the chair: The occafion of their 
meeting was about an union betwixt the preſbyterians 
and independents, which Mr Flavel was very zealous to 
promote, and brought to ſo great an iſſue in thoſe parts 


heads of agreement concluded on by the London mi- 
niſters of thoſe denominations. Mr Flavel cloted the 
work of the day with; prayer and praiſes, in which his 
ſpirit was carried out with wonderful enlargement and 
affection. Fro ed Tu ee 

He wrote a letter to an eminent miniſter in London 


- with an account of their proceedings, that ſame day that 


he died; providence ordering it ſo, that he ſhould 
_ finiſh that good work his heart was fo intent upon, be- 
fore he finiſhed his courſe. VV 
The manner of his death was ſudden and ſurpriſing: 
His friends thought him as well that day in the evening 
of which he died, as he had been for many years: To- 
wards the end of ſupper he complained of a deadneſs 
in one of his hands, that he could not lift it up to his 
head. This ſtruck his wife and his friends about him 
into an aſtoniſhment; they uſed ſome means to recover 
it to its former ſtrength, but inſtead thereof, to their 
great grief the diſtemper ſeized upon all one ſide of his 
body. They put him to bed with all ſpeed, and ſent 
for phyſicians, but to no purpoſe; his diſtemper pre- 
Vvailed upon him ſo faſt, that in a ſhort time it made him 
ſpeechleſs. He was ſenſible of his approaching death; 


and when they carried him up ſtairs, expreſſed his opi- 
nion © That it would be the laſt time; but added, 1 
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knew. 


charitable to the poor, but eſpecially to the houthold of 
faith, and the neceſſitous members of his own church, 


—B 
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hnow that it «will be well with me;” which were ſome of 


his laſt words. Thus died this holy man of God ſudden- 


ly, and without pain, not giving ſo much as one groan. 
He exchanged this lite for a better, on the 26th day 
of Func, 1691, in the 04th year of his age. a 
His corpfe was carried from Exeter to Dartmouth, at- 
tended by ſeveral miniſters, and a great many other per- 


ſons of good quality; abundance of people rode out 


from Dartmouth, 'Totnets, Newton, Aſhburton, and 


at that ſeaton, but could not prevail with him; his other places, to meet the corpſe; when it was taken out 


of the hearſe at the water-fide, his people and other 
friends could not forbear expreſſing the ſenſe of their 


_ great loſs, by floods of tears, and a bitter lamentation. 
It was interred the ſame night in Dartmouth church, 


and next day Mr George Troſſe, a miniſter of Exeter, 


preached his funeral ſermon from Eliſha's lamentation 
upon the tranſlation of Elijah 2 Kings ii. 12. M 
father, my father, the chariot of Urael, and the horſemen 


thereof. 


| We ſhall conclude with a charaQer of Mr Flavel. 


He was a man of a middle ſtature, and full of life and 
activity: He was very thoughtful, and, when not diſ- 
courling or reading, much taken up in meditation, which 
made him digeſt his notions well. He was ready to learn 
from every body, and as free to communicate what he 
He was bountrful to his own relations, and-very 


to whom, during their ſickneis, he always ſent ſuitable 
{upplies. He freely taught academical learning to four 


| young men, whom he bred to the miniſtry, and one of 
city, he preſided as moderator in an aſſembly of the 


them he maintained all the while at his own charge.— 


Ile was exceedingly affectionate to all the people of 
Dartmouth, of which we ſhall give one remarkable in- 


ſtance: When our fleet was firſt engaged with the French, 


| he called his people together to a folemn faſt, and, like 


a man in an agony, wreſtled with God in prayer for the 
that the miniſters declared their ſatisfaction with the 


church and nation, and particularly for the poor ſeamen 
of Dartmouth, that they might obtain mercy; the Lord 
heard and anfwered him, for not one of that town was 


killed in the fight, though many of them were in the 


engagement. _ 


| As he was a faithful ambaſſador to his Maſter, he 


made his example the rule of his own practice, and was 
ſo far from reviling again thoſe that reviled him, that 
he prayed for thole that deſpitefully uſed him; one re- 


| markable inſtance of which is as follows: In 1685, 


ſome of the people of Dartmouth, accompanied too 
by ſome of the magiſtrates, made up his effigy, carried 


it through the ſtreets in deriſion, with the covenant and 


bill of excluſion pinned ta it, and ſet it upon a bonfire, 
and burnt it; ſome of the ſpectators were ſo much affec- 


ted with the reproach and ignominy done to this reve- 
rend and pious miniſter, that they wept, and others 
ſcoffed and jeered. It was obſervable, that at the very 


ſame time, though he knew nothing of the matter, he 


was heaping coals of fire of another nature upon the 


heads of theſe enemies; for he was then praying for 


the town of Dartmouth, its magiſtrates and inhabitants: 


And when news was brought him, upon the concluſion 


of his prayer, what they had been doing, he lift up 
his prayer unto God for them in our Saviour's words, 


* Father, forgive them, for tbey know not what they do.” 


0 X 


ls mcek and laborious miniſter was born at Boſ- 


| ton; in Lincolnſhire, A. D. 1517; the very year 


when Luther began the Reformation in Germany. 

His father died when he was very young ; and, his 
mother marrying again, he came under the tutelage of a 
father-in-law: with whom he dwelt, till the age of 
{ixteen, at which time he was entered of Brazen-noſe- 
college, Oxford; and chamber-fellow with the cele- 
brated Dr Alexander Nowell, afterwards dean of St 
Paul's. Mr Fox plyed his academical ſtudies with 
equal aſſiduity, improvement and applauſe. In 1538, 
he took the degree of bachelor in arts; and that of 


wmaſter, in 1543. The ſame year he was elected fel- 
low of Magdalen- college. | 


When he was firſt removed to the univerſity, and for 
ſome time after, he was ſtrongly attached to the here- 


lies and ſuperſtitions of popery. To his zeal for theſe, 
fre added a life ſtrictly cegular and moral: And, laugh- 
ing at the idea of juſtification by faith in the imputed. 


richteouſneſs of Chriſt, thought himſelf ſufhciently 


fafe in the imaginary merit of his own ſelf-denial, pe- 


nances, almſdeeds, and compliances with the rights of 


the-chureh. 


But he was a choſen veſſel ; and, therefore, divine 
grace would not let him remain a phariſee. Through 


the effeQual breathings 6f God's holy Spirit, his ſtudies 


menſe diſtance the Romiſh church has departed from 


In order to make himſelf a yet more competent judge 
of the controverſies, then in debate between Proteſtants 
and Papiſts ; he ſearched, with indefatigable aſſiduity, 
into the antient and modern hiſtory of the church. 
Here he learnt, at what periods, and by what means, 
the religion of Chrift flouriſhed ; and by what errors it 
began to decline. He conſidered the cauſes, and | 


man race between them? 


With ſuch zeal and induſtry did Mr Fox apply him- 


of age, he had 


ſitating manner, 


_ worſhip 


His indefatigable and profound reſearches 
into eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the writings of the pri- 


mitive fathers; and, above all, his thorough acquain- 
tance with the holy ſcripture, in its original languages; 


became the means of convincing him, to what an im- 


the faith, practice, and ſpirit of chriſtianity. 


weighed the importance, of thole various diſſentions, 
which had, from time to time, obtained in the profeſ- 
{ing world: and quickly perceived, that, in every age, 


the miſtakes, follies, and vices of mankind, are more 
ſimilar, in their nature, operations and effects, than is 
imagined. What is the far greater part of 


but a regiſter of the weak- | providence relieved him, at length, in the following 


generally d, \ 
civil and eccleitaſtical hiſtory, 


ſelf to theſe enquiries, that, before he was thirty years 
; q read over all the Greek and al the 
Latin fathers ; all the ſcholaſtic writers; together with 


the acts of all the councils; and, moreover, made him- 
But, from this 
ſtrict and ſevere application, by night as well as by day; 


ſelf maſter of the Hebrew language. 


from forlaking his old popiſh friends, and courting the 
moſt ſequeſtered retirement ; from the dubious and he- 


being in company, he ſpoke of religious ſubjects; and 
above all, from his ſparing attendance on the public 
of the church, which he had, before, been re- 
markable for ſtrictly and conſtantly trequenting ; aroſe 
the firſt ſurmiſes of his being alienated from the reign- 


neſs and wickedneſs which divide almoſt the whole hu- 


in which, when he could not avoid 
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Th LIFE of J OHN FOX, he celebrated Marl yrolog iſt, 
Whoſe wwell-direded Zeal, as a Confeſſor of Chriſt, tas only equalled by his ind 
1 . . Sufferings bf his Members, 


| Romaniſts had the ignorance to term) the new hereſies. 


| Father, with his holy angels. Through grace, our author 
determined to venture the loſs of all things, for Chriſt's 


were over-ruled, not only to the advantage of poſterity | 
at large; but alſo, to the benefit of his own foul in 
particular. 


him the countenance and good offices of his friends, 
who were afraid to aſſiſt and protect 2 perſon condemn- 


St Paul's church, his eyes hollow, his countenance wan 


perſon, whom he never remembered to have feen be- 


| perſon, by whoſe bounty he had been fo feaſbnably 6." WM 


FOX 


efatigable Induſtry as the Biographer of the 


ing ſuperſtitions, and infected with (what the bigotted 


Thus, even the humble and benevolent Mr Fox was 
not without his enemies; who narrowly watched his 
conduct, and waited for an opportunity to injure him. 
His ſingular openneſs and fincerity did not long leave 
them at a loſs for ways and means. Snares were laid 
tor him; and his generous honeſty betrayed him into 
them. A moderate portion of diſſimulation (commonly 
called, prudence and circumſpection) would, perhaps; 
have ſecured him, a while, from the machinations of his 
adverſaries. But he cheſe rather to ſuffer afliftion, with | 
the people, and for the cauſe of Gd; than to enjoy the plea- | Bp 
ſure of fin, for a ſeaſon + Mindful of that decilive and a- : 
larming declaration, Whoſoever is aſhamed of me and of ny 
words, in this adulterous and ſinful generation ; of him. Ball | 
the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 


lake : In conſequence of which, he openly profeſſed the 
ee publicly accuſed of hereſy. His college 
palted judgment on him, as an heretic convicted; and, 
preſently after, he faw himſelf expelled from the uni- 
verſity. His enemies maintained, that he was favoura- 
Dy dealt with by that ſentence; and might think him. ©; 
ſelf 19 ak off to incur expulſion, inſtead of death. 
Mr Fox's troubles fat the heavier on him, as they loſt 


ed for a capital offence. His father-in-law, particu- . mn 
larly, ſeized this opportunity to withhold from Mr Fox  _ WY 
the eſtate which his own fatner had left him : thinkin * 1 
that he, who ſtood in danger of the law himſelf, would 
with difficulty find relief by legal methods. 1 
Being thus ſorſaken aha; oppreſſed, ke was reduced 
tn rent ſtraights : When God raiſed him up an unex-' 
pected patron in Sir Thomas Lucy, of Warwickſhire ; 0 
who received him into his houſe, and made him tutor 4 
to his children. Here he married a citizen's daugh- 85 
ter, of Coventry; and continued in Sir Thomas's fa- 
mily, till his pupils were grown up: After which, he, 
with {ome diſſiculty, procured entertainment with his 
wife's father, at Coventry ; from whence, a few Years 
* death of Henry VIII. he removed to Lon- 

n ES 

For a conſiderable time after his arrival in the capi- 
tal, being without employment or prefermetit, he was 9 
again reduced to extreme want. But the Lord's got 
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extraordinary manner. As he was ſitting one day in 


and pale, and his whole body emaciated (or, rather, 
within a little of being literally ſtarved to death); a 


n = 
—— 


fore, came and ſat down by him: And, accoſting him 
familiarly, put a reſpectable ſum of money into his 
hand, ſaying, Be of good comfort, Mr Fox; take care 
of yourſelf, and uſe all means to preſerve your life: For, 

dependupon it, God will, in a few days, give youahet- | 
ter proſpect, and more certain means of ſubſiſtence.“ Hl 
afterwards uſed his utmoſt endeavours to find out the 


—— 
— 
—— 


teved: but he was never able to gain any diſcovery, «4 


| 


However, the prediction was fulfilled; for; within three 
days from that memorable incident; he was taken into ali 
the ducheſs of Richmond's family, to be tutor to her 
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3 FOX 
nephew the earl of Sutrey's children, who, on the impri- 
ſonment of the earl, and of his father the duke of Nor- 
folk, in the tower, were committed to the care of the 
ducheſs for education. W 33 
Mr Fox lived with this family at Ryegate, in Surrey, 
during the latter part of Henry VIII's reign, the five 
years” reign of K. Edward VI, and part of Q. Mary's. 
Gardiner, the bloody biſhop of Wincheſter, in whole Fo. 
ceſethisgaod man ſolong lived, would have ſoon brought 
him to the ſhambles, had he not been protected by one 
of his noble pupils, then duke of Norfolk. Gardiner 
always hated Mr Fox (who, it is ſaid, was the firſt per- 
ſon that ventured to preach the goſpel at Ryegate;) and 
ſaw, with deep concern, the heir of one of the nobleſt 
families in the Fikadomn, trained up in attachment topro- 
teſtantilm, under Mr Fox's esse The > late 
therefore, formed various deligns againſt the ſafety of 
the latter; and ſought, by many artihces and ſtratagems 
to work his ruin. The Foly man, who was no leſs ſuſ- 
picious of the biſhop, than the biſhop was of him; 


* 


the duke's inclination, who loved and revered him as a 
father) to quit his native land, and ſeek ſhelter abroad. 
His grace of Norfolk, perceiving that no arguments nor 
intreaties could induce kis-honoured tutor to remain in 
England, took care fo provide him with every accom- 
modation requiſite for his voyage. Mr Fox according- 
ly ſet fail from Ipſwich haven, accompanied by his 
wife, who was then pregnant, and by ſeveral other 
perfons, who were leaving their country on a religious 
account. The veſſel had not been very long at fea, ere 
a ſtorm aroſe; which, the next day, drove them back 
into the port from whence they had ſet out. Having, 
with great difficulty and danger, reached the land, Mr 
Fox was ſaluted with indubitable information, that 
biſhop Gardiner had ifſued a warrant for apprehending 
him, and was cauſing the molt diligent ſearch to be made 
after him. On this he made intereſt with the maſter of 
the ſhip to put to ſea again, without delay; though at 
evident hazard of their lives, as the tempeſt had not yet 
ſubſided. Through God's goodneſs, however they all 
arrived, in two days, at Nieuport m Flanders: from 
whence Mr Fox and his company travelled to Antwerp 
and Franklort; and fo to Bahl, in Switzerland; whither 


— 


omeſtic perſecution. 
The city of Baſil was then one of the moſt ſamous in 
Europe, for printing: and many of the learned ręfu- 
dees, who retired thither, got their ſubſiſtence by revi- 
ing and correcting the preſs. To this employment, 
Mr Fox betook himſelf: And it was here that he laid 


entitled, AcTs AND MoNUMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


then preached by him at Baſil, publicly and poſitively 


by one at ſuch a diſtance from the place of Mary's refi- 


dence; and ſo punQually accompliſhed, by the hand of 
divine Providence; is ſo remarkable an occurrence, that 
tit does not ſeem haſty to conclude that God alone could 
have revealed it. BIR Cs ws 
A Elizabeth's acceſſion encouraged Mr Fox to return 
home: Where, on his arrival, he ſtill found a faithful 
And ſerviccable friend in his late pupil, the duke of Nor- 
folk; who hoſpitably and nobly entertained him, at his 
manor of Chriſtchurch, in London, till his fi. e. till the 
luke's] death: From which latter 5 Mr Fox in- 
& herited a penſion, bequeathed to him by his deceaſed 
\ benefactor, and ratiſied by his ſon the earl of Surrey. 
RE Nor did the good man's ſucceſſes ſtop here. On being 
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great Cecil, her majeſty gave him the prebendary of 


| holy and learned as Mr Fox unqueſtionably was, he en- 


found hirnſelf obliged in prudence (though much againlt | 


N eee . 575, to diſſuade her majeſty 
6 111 l 3 * r | from putting to death two Anabaptiſts, who had 
- r of the Englith reſorted, in thoſe times of f Nr 


the firſt plan of his ineſtimable hiſtory and martyrology, 


To, 3: Sor?! died in the month of November, 1558. And 
the day before ſhe died in England, Mr Fox, in a ſermon | 


predicted, that the day then next enſuing would be the | 
| Jaſt of her life. An event, ſo circumſlantially foretold 
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Shipton, in the cathedral of Salf{bury; which was in a 
manner forced upen him; for he brought himſelf with 
difliculty to accept of it. The truth is, that, wiſe and 


tertained ſome needlels doubts, concerning the lawful- 
nels of ſubſcribing to the eccleſiaſtical canons: A requi- 
ſition, which, in his idea, he conſidered as an infringe- 


ment of Proteſtant liberty. Through this extreme ſcru- oe 
pulouſneſs, he excluded himſelf from riſing to thoſe Ful 
dignities and promotions in the church, to which his cra 
uncommon merit, as a ſcholar and a divine, eminently the 
entitled him: And eto which he would moſt certainly mi 
have riſen, but for the cauſe now aſſigned. His friends ine 
were many, great, and powerful; as Sir Francis Wal- con 
ſingham, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Gretham. Sir ſhe 
Drue Drury, archhiihop Grindal, biſhop Aylmer, biſhop 48 
ar khurſt, &c. who would have been the inſtruments pr 
of raiſing him to very conliderable preferments, had A 
not his coolneſs towards the canons and ceremonies of 9.0 
the church of England, reſtrained him from accepting 10 
any of her capital emoluments. While, however, we * 
may impute this conduct to his. prejudices; we cannot <1 
but revere him for his honeſty, apd for his extreme ten- th 
dernels of conlcience.—Dr Fuller tells us, that arch- fo 
biſhop Parker ſummoned him to ſubſcribe; in hope, bl 
that the general reputation of his piery might give the m 
greater countenance to conformity.” But, inſtead of of 
complying with the command, Mr Fox pulled out of 7e 
his pocket the New Teſtament, in Greek; and holding ly 
it up, ſaid, © To this will I ſubſcribe.” And, when a ſub- A 
ſcription to the canons was required of him, he refuſed: p 
| ſaying, © I have nothing in the church, but a prebend at ie 
Saliſbury: And, if you take it away from me, much! t 
good may it do you.”. But he was permitted to retain 1 
| it until his death: Such reſpect did the biſhops (who _ t 
had, molt of them, been his fellow exiles abroad) bear 8 
to his age, parts and labours. 3% 3 
How benevolently diſpoſed this great and good man f 
was, even toward thoſe who differed the moſt widely 1 J 


from him in religious principles, appears, among many 
other inſtances, from the Latin letter which he wrote to 


condemned to the fire. Fuller has preſerved the whole 
of this maſterly and truly chriſtian addreſs. The ſub- 
ſtance of it was as follows: That,“ To puniſh, with the 
flames, the bodies of thoſe who err rather from blind- 


| neſs than obſtinacy of will, is cruel, and more ſuitable 


to theexample of the Romith church, than to the mild- 
nels of the goſpel. I do not (added he) write thus, from 
any biaſs to the indulgence of error; but from a regard 
to the lives of men, as being myſelf a man: and in hope 
that the offending parties may have an opportunity to 
repent of and retract their miſtakes.” he earneſtly be- 
ſeeches her majeſty to ſpare the lives of theſe milera- 
„ | ws | ble 


* © On Falter - day was diſcloſed a congregation of Dutch Anabaptiſts, without 
Aldgate, in London; whereof feven-and- twenty were taken and impriſoned 2 
and four, bearing faggots at Paul's-Crofs, ſolemnly recanted their dangerous 
opinions. Next month, one Dutchman, and ten women were conderaned of - 
whom one woman was converted to renounce her errors, eight were baniſhed 
the land, two ſo obſtinate that coifymand was iſſucd out for their burning in 
Smithfield. Fuller's Church Hiſt. b. ix. h 204. „ | 5 

This ſhocking and unjuſtifiable perſecution, cquld not but reflect deep dif- 
grace on the Proteſtant name. The two unhappy victims were burner, gc- 
cording to their ſentence, July 22, 1575. They were both Dutchmen, and 
as we are informed by Stowe, died in great horror, with roaring and crying.“ 

Chronicle, p. 680, Strype ſays their names were John Wielmaker and Hen- 
| drick Ter Woort, and that they ſuffered after an imprifoament of ſixteen 
weeks Much intereſt was made in their behalf by the Dutch conpgrevation 
ſettled in London, but the privy council would not ſpare them. 18e 
Annals, vol. ii. p. 380). It was eminently humane, in their countrymen here 
to importune the government fo carneltlyin their favour ; eſpecially when we 
recollect that the intercc ffors were Calvinitts, and that the ſufforers added to 
their other hereſies, the mainrenance of free-will, perfection, Ja{tification by 
works and falling from grace; which, however, was infliitely far from wur- 


| 4j recommended to the queen, by her lecretary of ſtate the 


ranting the ſanguinary rigour with which they were treated, 
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me Smithfield fires, which, through her goodneſs and 
care, had been fo long extinguiſhed. If this could not be 
granted, at leaſt to allow them a month or two, in order 
that endeavours might be uled to reclaim them from 
their errors, and thereby to prevent the deſtruction of 
their ſouls, as well as of their bodies. — Mr Fox {ſays 
Fuller) was very loth that Smithfield, formerly conſe- 
crated with martyrs' aſhes, ſhould now be profaned with 
thoſe of heretics; and was defirous that the papiſts 
might enjoy their own monopoly of cruelty, in burn- 
ing condemned perſons. But though Q. Elizabeth 
conſtantly called him, her father Fox; yet herein was 
ſhe no dutiful daughter; for ſhe gave him a flat denial, 
as to the ſaving of their lives; if, after a month's re- 
prieve and conference with divines, they would not re- 
cant their hereſies. It is not a little ſurpriſing, that ſo 
00d and ſo candid a man as Dr Fuller ſhould endeavour 
to palliate, if not to juſtify, the extreme malignity 
which brought thoſe two Dutchman to the ſtake. 
 *Damnable(taysthis hiſtorian) were there impieties; and 
the queen was neceſſitated to this ſeverity: Who, having 
formerly puniſhed ſome traitors, if now ſparing thele 
blaſphemers the world would condemn her; as being 
more earneſt in aſſerting her own ſafety, than God's 
honour. A wretched excule this, for wilful and delibe- 
rate murder! It reminds us of MelanQhon's fault (falle- |] 
ly fathered on Calvin) in preſſing the magillrates of 
"Geneva to burn the heretic Servetus. The aniwer of a 
popiſh princeſs, on a ſimilar occaſion, did more honour 
to humanity. This lady (who is ſtill living) was ſolici- 
ted, by ſome Romith eccleſiaſtics, to concur with them 
in bringing a ſuppoſes beretic to the flames. Is it not 
true (ſaid ſhe) that beretics burn forever in hell-hre?' 
© Without doubt, auſwered the prieſts. It would be 
too levere then (added ſhe) to burn them in both worlds. 
Since they are devoted to endleſs mifery hereafter, it is 
but juſtice to let them live unmoleſted here. 
Mitherto, Dr Fuller, and the Biographia Britannica, 
have been our chief guides in the preſent account of 
the truly apoſtolic Mr Fox. For what we have farther 


to add, we ſhall be principally indebted to the inde- 


fatigable Mr Clark, We have before oblerved, that 
while Mr Fox was in exile at Baſil, during the preva- 
lence of popery in England, he one day, in a fermon 
which he preached before his affliAed countrymen in 
that city, poſſitively aſſured them, “ That the time was 
now come, for cheir ſafe and happy return home: Af 
that he told them this comfortable news by expreſs con 
mand from God.” Several miniſters, who were preſent, | 
took occaſion afterwards to reprove him with a degree 
ot aſperity for D declaring, what they took to be 
the premature flights of his own fancy and conjecture. 


But they ſoon altered their opinion, when authentic in- 


dead. „ | 
On his re-ſettlement here, he ſet himſelf to reviſe. 
and enlarge his admirable MarTYROLOGY. With 
prodigious pains and conſtant ftudy, he finithed that 
elaborate work in eleven years. For the fake of greater 
correctneſs, he never employed any amanuenfis; but 
wrote every line of this vaſt book with his own hand, 
and ſearched and tranſcribed all the records and origt- 
nal papers himſelf. But by ſuch exceſſive toil, leaving 
no part of his time free from ſtudy, nor affording him- 
ſelf either the repoſe or relaxations which nature re- 
quired; his health was ſo reduced, ang his perſon be- 
came 1o emaciated and altered, that ſuch of his friends 
and relations as only converſed with him occaſionally, 
could not recolle& him at ſight. 


iclligence arrived that Q. Mary the bloody was actually 


niards, the Invincible Armada. 


Vet though he grew 


[ 227 } 


ble men: or, at leaſt to ſoften their mode of puniſh- | 
ment: As to baniſh them, or commit them to 8. 
tual imprifonment, &c. but at all events not to rekindle 


FOX | 
dies went on as briſkly as ever, nor would he be perſua- 
ded to leſſen his accuſtomed labours. The papiſts, 
foreſeeing how extremely detrimental his hiftory of 
their errors and cruelties would prove to their cauſe, 
exertedtheirwholeartand ſtrengthto leſſen the reputation 
of this work. This malice of their's was of ſignal ſer- 
vice, both to Mr Vox himſelf, and to the church of God 
at large; as it eventually made his book more intrinſi- 
cally valuable, by inducing him to weigh, with the: moſt 
exact and ſcrupulous attention, the certainty of the facts 
he recorded, and the validity of the anthorities from 
whence he drew his information. 

Having long ſerved both the church and the world, 
by his miniſtry, by his pen, and by the unſullicd luſtre 
of a beneficent, uſcful, and holy life; he 1 


reſigned his foul to Chriſt, on the eighteenth of April, 
1587. The Lord had given him a foreſight of his 
departure; and ſo fully perſuaded was he, that the 


time Was juſt at hand when he ſhould quit the body, 
that (probably, to enjoy unmoleſted communion with 


God, and to have no worldly interruptions in his laſt 


hours) he purpoſely ſent his two ſons from home; though 
he loved them with great tenderneſs; and before they. 
returned, his ſpirit, as he had foreſeen would be the 
caſe, was gone to heaven. | 
chancel of St Giles's, Cripplegate; of which parith he 
had been, in the beginning of Q. Elizabeth's reign, for 
{ome time vicar. 5 8 

Fuller acquaints us that Mr Fox foretold the deſtruc- 
tion of, what was madly ſtiled by the pope and Spas 
The ſtory, (ſays that 
hiſtorian) is true, though Mr Fox ſurvived not to ſce 


year longer) ſo great was his grief, to be parted from 
niſhed together into Germany.“ „ 

Among the graces, for which our martyrologiſt was 
eminent, ſhone his extenſive (ſome would almoſt term 


to leave to them at bis death. His love to his Saviour 
was ſuch, that he could never refuſe giving to any, 
who aſked him for relief in the name of Jeſus ; or, for 


Chriſt's ſake. A friend once enquiring of him, whether 
he recollected a certain poor man, whom he uſed to 


relieve d. He anſwered, * Yes, I remember him well: 
And I willingly torget lords and ladies, to remember 
ch as he”: VVV „ 
His ability in comforting afflited conſciences was 


very peculiar: No wonder, therefore, that his houſe 
was frequented by perſons of all ranks, from noblemen 
down to the pooreſt of the flock ; who were labouring 


Mer ſoubdiftreites.:: s | 
His time was divided between ſtudy, preaching, pray= 
titted. His principal hours for intercourſe with God 
in ſecret prayer were during the night ſeaſon; at which 
times of holy retirement, he has been heard to agonize 
with God, and to mingle his ſupplications with grean— 
inge which could not be uttered; 1 


of earthly things: More eſpecially, of pleaſures, anmſe- 


ſociety, and connection, with the great and noble of 


this world. The money, which was ſometimes offered 


him by rich men, he accepted; but the poor were a 
{ure to have it, as cver he received it. 1 

„There have been macaronics, in all ages. One of Mr 
Fox s ſons had a great deſire to travel beyond ſea, from 


daily more lean, withered, and exhauſted, his hard ſtu- 


which his father could by no means diſſuade him. A- 


* | | ter 


He was interred in the 


the performance of his own prediction, —His dear 
friend, Dr Lawrence Humphry, may be ſaid to have 
died with him; (though his languiſhing life laſted a 


Eis tetiow-colleague, bred together in Oxford, and ba- 


it, profuſe) liberality to the poor. He was ſo bounti- 
tul to them while he lived, that he had no ready money 


ing, Ipiritual conference, and viſiting the ſick and af- 


He was diſtinguiſhed by a deep and ſettled 2 


ments, wealth, and honours, Hence, he abſtracted him 


ſelf, as much as he poſſibly could; from all friendſhip, 
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wards, a ſerious, devout, learned, and re 


7 „ WM -] 
ter a tour of ſeveral years, he returned home; and pre- 


Jented himſelf to the good old man, in a fantaſtical, 


outlandiſh habit. Who are you?” ſaid Mr Fox.—* Sir, 


I am your ſon Samuel. —To which his reply was: 
„O my fon, who has taught thee to make thyſelf fo 
ridiculous?” This reproof ſeems to have been attended 


with good effect: For the giddy youth proved, after- 
pectable man. 
In 1610, he wrote the life of his father, prefixed to his 
Martyrology; and at length died, full of years and of 
good works. Ss . > 
A very ſingular incident, of which Mr John Fox him- 
ſelf was eye-witnels, ſhall conclude this ſummary of his 
life and character. He it was, who had that memora- 


ble interview with Mrs Honey wood, mentioned by ſo 
many authors of that age. 'The concern of this pious 


lady, for the ſalvation of her ſoul, was fo great; her 
doubts and fears, ſo very diſtreſſing; and her ſorrow of 


mind, ſo grievous; that ſhe funk into utter deſpair: 
Which had ſuch an affect on her bodily health, as 
brought her to death's door, and kept her in a gradual. 
conſumption for almoſt twenty 


ears. 
Phyſicians adminiſter tlieir medical aſſiſtances; for her 


Aileaſe, which originated from a ſpiritual cauſe, required 
afupernatural remedy. There was ONE phyſician, whole | 
mower and {kill could reach her caſe: Even nu, who 

22 thoſe that are broken in heart, and giveth medicine to 


heal their fickneſs —In vain did the ableſt and moſt evan- 


gelical miniſters preach to her the comforts of the goſ- 
pel; and labour to per;uade her of the willingneſs and 
certainty, wherewith Chriſt receives every coming ſin- 


ner. The Holy Spirit alone could preach to her heart 


with efficacy; and he had not yet vouchſafed, in all 
thoſe years, to riſe upon her foul. At length, Mr Fox 
was ſent for; who, on his arrival, found a moſt mourn- | 
ful family, and the miſtreſs of it the deepeſt mourner 
among them all. The holy man prayed with her, and 
then reminded her of what the faithful God had pro- 
miſed, and of what Chriſt had done and ſuffered for her 
But even this was to no purpoſe: For, ftill, ſhe } 
could not believe, that the goipel promiſes and the 
merits of Jeſus belonged to her.—Mr Fox, not in the 
leaſt diicouraged, went on; and, to the wonder of thoſe 
about her, expreſſed himſelf to the following effect: 
„ Vou will not only recover of your bodily diſeaſe, but 
alſo live to an exceeding great age; and, which is yet 


ſoul. 


better, you are intereſted in Chriſt, and will go to hea- 
ven when you die.” Looking earneſtly at him as he 
ſpake theſe words, ſhe anſwered, with much emotion, 
© Impoſſible! I ſhall as 2 be damned, as this glaſs 
will break: and immediately 


againſt the wall. [t 
then upon the ground: But was neither broken, nor 


ſo much as cracked“. The event proved, that Mr Fox | 


* Fuller, in his Worthies of England (Kent, p 86), ſaye, that. though 
- this circumſtance was little ſhort of miraculous, ſtiil Mrs Hone yw ood took no 


-. comfortfrom it; bur © continued, a great time after, in her former diſcon- 
folate condition, without any amendment, until GON, u ho findeth ont the 


nttell minutes for his own mercies, ſuddenly mot evmfort, like lightening, 


into her ſoul; ſo that ſhe led the remainder df her life in ſpiritual gladneſs. 


This ſhe herſelf told to the reverend father, Thomas Morton, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, from whoſe mouth I have received this relation, — In the days of Q. 


OHN FRITH, a holy martyr, and learned preacher, 

was born at Sevenoak in Kent, and was the firſt in 
© "vain that profeſſedly wrote againſt Chriſt's corporal 
re 
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and could reckon above three hundre 
deſcended from herſelf. | 


In vain did 


in 1559, in folio. It was alſo by the advice of Dr Grin- 


tells us, that, when this book was firſt publiſhed, our 


daſhed a Venice glaſs 
(which ſhe was holding in her hand), with much force, 


The glaſs fell, firſt on a cheſt, and | his goſpel, and for refuling to comply with popiſh doc- 


ence in the ſacrament, in which doctrine he cloſely 
1 k Howed Zuinglius. He was educated at King's-Col- 


lege in Cambridge, ar.d took a batchelor of art's degree 


Ce] 4 


„ EEE ing nnd. 
did not propheſy by the ſpirit of error. Mrs Honey 
wood was then ſixty years old; and lived, in mu 
comfort and felicity, till ſhe was upwards of ninet 


and ſixty perſon 


We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of the 
principal and greateſt of our author's works, his Aa, 
and Monuments of the Church, commonly called, Fox; 
Book of Martyrs.—It appears by the author's own 


notes, that this moſt laborious work was eleven years in 
| hand: And in this, as well as in ſome other of his 
| labours, Mr Fox was greatly aſſiſted by that pious pre. 


late Dr Grindal, alterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who, beſides his conſtant counſel and advice in the 


courſe of the work, ſupplied him with materials, which 
he digeſted and methodized himſelf; for wkilft Dr 
Grindal was abroad, he had eſtabliſhed a correſpondence 
in England for this purpoſe, by which means accounts 
of mott of the acts and ſufferings of the perſecuted in 
Q. Mary's reign, came to his hands ; and it was owing 


to Mr Grindal's ſtrict and tender regard to truth, that 


the Martyrology was ſo long in hand, for he rejected 
all common reports and relations that were brought 


over, till more fatisfactory evidence could he procure: | 


and thence adviſed Mr Fox at firſt only to print ſeparntely 


the acts of ſome particular men, of whom any ſure and 


authentic memoirs came to hand, till materials for a 


more complete hiſtory of the martyrs and their perle- 
cutions and ſufferings could be procured. | 
of this advice, Mr Fox publiſhed at Baſil, Diverſe Hiſ 
tories of the Engliſh Biſhops and Divines, in a ſingle. 


In purſuance 


piece, ſoon after their reſpective ſufferings and mar- 
tyrdoms. He had allo publiſhed at Straſburgh, in 


1554, 8vo. Commentarii rerum in Eccleſia geftarum, maxi- 
marumque per totam Europam perſecutionem a Wiclevi tenipo- 


ribus ad hanc uſque ætatem defcript, in one book; to which 
he added five more books, all printed together at Baſil, 


dal, that the Martyrology was printed both in Latin 
and Engliſh, for the more general uſe.—Mr Strype 


author was thought * to have done very exquiſite ſer- 
vice to the Proteſtant cauſe, in ſhewing, from abun- 
dance of antient books, regiſters, records, and choice 
manuſcripts, the encroachments of popes, papalins, and 
the ſtout oppolitions that were Ray by learned and 


good men, in all ages and countries againſt them; and 
Q. Mary here in 


eſpecially under K. Henry VIII. and 
England ; preſerving to us the memoirs of thoſe holy 


men and women, thoſe biſhops and divines, together 


with their hiſtories, acts, ſufferings, and their conſtant 
deaths, willingly undergone for the ſake of Chriſt and 


trines and ſuperſtitions. 


therein She was preſent at the burning of Mr Bradford in Smithfield. aud 
reſolved to ſee the ead of his ſuffering ; though, ſo great was the preſs of Peg 
ple. that her ſhoes were trodden, cf, and the forced thereby to go barefuur 


from Smithfield to St Martin's, before ſhe could furnith herfelf with a ne 


pair for her woney. She died the eleventh of May, 1620, in the Nine: y- 
third year of her age, and in the forth- fourth year of her widow hoo l. 
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in rh of JOHN FRITH, in the Reign of Hint VI. Amo 1533. 


there; but afterwards went to Oxford, and for his 
bright talents was choſen one of the junior canons of 
cardinal Wolſey's new college, now called Chriſt- 


Church. Some time before the year 1525, he became 


acquainted with the famous William Tindale, who, 


| conferring with him about the abules of-rcligion, was 


made 


Mary, ſhe uſe to viſit the priſons, and to comfort and relieve the confers 


Dr 


| ſeveral others, ſomeof whom died with the ſevere uſage 


in view an exhibition of the prior of Reading in Berk- 
| ſhire, and to have had the prior over with him; but 


 kchool-:imaſter of the town might come to him, who at 


 vrith him on the Latin and Gr 
_ releaſe, and ſupplied him with victuals and money. | 
Afterwards Frith went to London ; where, though he 


More, then Jord chancellor, that he had his ſpies at 


| fered great rewards to any one that would give infor- 


haaſtily led to this perſecution, in conſequence of a book, 


 this.—The ſupplication of the beggars, a book publiſhed by 
a2 Mr Fiſh, of Gray's-Inn, inveighing againſt the im- 
pPoſing arts of the begging Friars | 
Feſled poverty] and taxing the pope with extortion and 
cruelty, as he granted his indulgences and remiſſions 
from purgatory to none but thoſe who could pay for 


| whoſe quarrel with the pope it highly favoured. More 
and the relief they received by the maſſes, which were 


now beſet with ſo many inveterate enemies. Though 
Sir Thomas had exerted his uſual wit and elegance in 


at large had then obtained in theſe matters, his apology 


gatory was not founded on 1 Nr that it was incon- 
| Riten with the merits of Chriſt, 


vation. 


fire of perſecution. He urged, that the primitive 
church held no ſuch doctrine; and that, as it was not 


FRI | 
made the happy inſtrument under God of ſowing the | 
pure ſeed of the goſpel in his heart. Frith, ſhortly af- 
ter, profeſſing the true religion, was ſeized and exa- 
mined by the commillary of the univerſity, and then 
impriſoned within the limits of his own college, with 


they received. Being releaſed in 1528, he went be- 
yond ſea; where being greatly confirmed in the faith, he 
returned to England about two years after, leaving his 
wife and children behind him. It is ſuppoſed he had 


coming to Reading, he was taken up for a vagabond, 
and ſet in the ſtocks ; where, after ſitting a long time, 
and ready to die with hunger, he at laſt deſired that the 


that time was Mr Leonard Cox, a learned man. Cox, 
diſcovering his merit and | (5m abilities, by diſcourſing 
Greek claſſics, procured his 


often changed both his cloaths and place, he dwelt not 
long in ſafety, tor ſo great a perſecutor was Sir Thomas | 


every port and on the roads leading to them, and of- 


mation of this excellent man. 
It is probable, that Sir Thomas More was the more 


which Frith had written againſt him. The cale was 


an order which pro-. 


them; was received with great attention by the public, 
and even approved.by king Henry the eighth himſelf, 


anſwered this publication by another, entitled, The e 
plication of the ſouls in purgatory, expreſſing their miſeries 


ſaid for them; and therefore they called upon their 
friends to ſupport the religious orders, which were 


| 


this compoſition ; whether it proceeded from the bad- 
neſs of his cauſe, or the great inſight which the world 


did not meet with any encouraging reception. _ 
TIowever, Frith anſwered this book of Mores in a 
very grave manner, and ſhewedthat the doctrine of pur- 


and his pardon of ſin, 
and that it directly oppoſed the great plan of his ſal- 
He alſo aſſerted, that the fire, which was 1po- 
ken of by the apoſtle, as that which would conſume the 
wood, hay, and ſtubble, could only be meant of the 


in the ſcripture, ſo neither was it in Ambroſe, Jerom, 
and Auguſtine, thoſe great fathers of the church. He 
inſiſted, that it was introduced by the monks, with in- 
numerable fables, on purpoſe to delude the world and 
to amaſs great riches by it. In ſhort, this book pro- 
voked the Romiſh clergy to the higheſt degree; and 
they reſolved, as they could not convince with other 
reaſoning, to ule the irreſiſtible arguments of fire and 
faggot upon thoſe, who thus contemned the pope's 
authority, lowered their own conſequence, and en- 
dangered their revenues. | 

Mr Frith not long afterwards, converſing with a fa- 
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Chriſt in the ſacrament, was deſired by his friend to 
commit the ſubſtance of his arguments to writing, for 
the help of his memory. Mr Frith at firſt was unwilling, 
knowing what great danger he was in; but at length he 
complied, and wrote down the four following arguments: 
„Firſt, that the matter of the ſacrament is no neceſ- 
ſary article of faith under pain of damnation. 

| Secondly, That foraſmuch as Chriſt's natural body in 
like condition, hath all properties of our body, ſin 
only excepted ; 1t cannot be, neither is it agreeable unto 
reaſon, that he ſhould be in two places or more at 
once, contrary to the nature of our body, 

_ Thirdly, That we ſhould not in this place (Matth. 
xxvi. 26, 27, 28.) underſtand Chriſt's words according 
to the literal ſenſe, but rather according to the order 
and phraſe of ſpeech, comparing phraſe with phraſe, 


* 


according to the analogy of ſcripture. 


Laſtly, That it ought to be received according to 

the true and right inſtitution of Chriſt, notwithſtand- 
ing that the order which at this time is crept into the 
church, and is uſed now a days by the prieſts, do never 


ſo much differ from it.“ EZ 1 
At this time one William Holt, a taylor, profeſſed 


great friendſhip towards the religious party, and by that 


ineans had an opportunity, like another Judas, to be- 
tray them, which he did by deſiring to ſee Mr Frith's 
arguments, and carrying them immediately to Sir Tho- 
mas More, who by his means found out and ſeized Mr 
Frith, and ſent him priſoner to the tower. He had 


ſeveral conferences there with Sir Thomas and others: 


At length, being taken to Lambeth, before the arch- 
biſhop, and afterwards to Croydon, before the biſhop - 
of Wincheſter, he was at length (on the 2oth of June, 
1533) examined before an alem of biſhops ſitting in 

St Paul's cathedral; who, after interrogating him reſ- 

pecting the ſacrament and purgatory, urged him to re- 
cant; but Mr Frith fully confuted all their arguments, 


ita ſentio & quemadmodum ſentio, ita dixi, ſcripſi, aſſerui, 
= affirmavi.” That is, I Frith thus do think Ms T 
think, ſo I have ſaid, written, taught, and affirmed, 
and in my books have publiſhed. From the works of 


Frith, Mr Fox aſſures us, that the great archbiſhop _ 


book of the ſacrament, and that he gave more credit to 
Frith as an author, than to any other writer, However, 
Frith was, upon the ſcore of his writings and verbal 
anſwers to the biſhops, deemed incorrigible, and con- 
demned to be burnt ; and accordingly was carried to 
Smithfield, with a young man, named Andrew Hewet, | 
a martyr in the ſame glorious cauſe, upon the 4th of 
July, 1533. When Mr Frith was tied to the ſtake, he 
thewed amazing conſtancy and courage; and, embracing 
the taggots and fire when put around him, evidenced 
how chearfully he ſuffered death for the ſake of Chriſt 
and his blefied truths. One Dr Cook, a prieft, ſtand. 


them, any more than if they were dogs. At which Mr = 
Frith, ſmiling, prayed the Lord to forgive him. The 
wind blew away the flames to his fellow martyr, Kewet, 
which occalioned to Frith a very lingering and painful 
death ; but his mind ſeemed ſo eſtabliſhed, and his pa- 
tience to have ſo much of its perteQ work, that it was 
obſerved, he ſeemed more to rejoice for his fellow=ſuf- 
ferer, than to be careful about himſelf; and at laſt cheat- 
fully committed his ſoul into the hands of God: He 
ſuffered in the prime of his life: But it is never too 
early to follow the will of God, or to enter into heaven. 

There is a circumſtance reſpecting this conſtant mar- 
tyr, John Frith, that may be thought not unwofthy the 
reading. It was as follows: The archbiſhop of Can- 


miliar friend upon the nature of the body and blood of 
No. XX. | | 


| terbury ſent two of his ok to bring Mr Frith ſafe 
LAY: NR 


and, inſtead of recanting, ſubſcribed his anſwers, wit '- 
his own hand, in the following manner: Ego FRirHUs 


Cranmer collected many of his arguments in his famous 


ing by, loudly admoniſhed the people not to pray for * | : 


GAR 


they were ſo convinced by his judicious and pious con- 
veriation, his humble and amiable deportment, that 


they concerted a plan, between themſelves, how to let 


him eſcape. And then one of them thus addreſſed him; 
© Mr Frith, the journey I have taken in hand to 9 
you to Croydon, as a ſheep to the ſlaughter, ſo grievet 

me, that I am overwhelmed with care and ſorrow ; nor 
do I regard what hazard I undergo, ſo that I may but 
deliver you out of the lion's mouth.” And then made 
known to him, how they had contrived to facilitate his 
elcape. To all this Mr Frith aniwered with a ſmiling 


countenance ; © Do you think that I am afraid to de- 
liver my opinion before the biſhops of England, being 
a manifeſt truth?“ The gentleman replied, * I won- 


der that you was ſo willing to quit the kingdom before 


you was taken, and now ſo unwilling to ſave yourlelt.' 


Mr Frith anfwered, Before I was ſeized, I would fain 


have enjoyed my liberty for the benefit of the church of 
God; but now being taken by the higher power, and 
oy the providence of God, delivered into the hands of | 
the biſhops, to give teſtimony to that religion and doc- | 
trine, which under pain of damnation I am bound to 
maintain and defend ; if, therefore, I ſhould now ſtart 
_ aſide and run away, I ſhould run away from my God, 


and from the teſtimony of his word, and ſhouid be 


worthy of a thouſand hells; therefore, added he, I be- 
ſeech you to bring me to the place appointed for me to 
be brought, or elſe I will go thither alone. — Perhaps, 
in this inſtance he is more to be admired than juſtified. | 
God's people are no where commanded to give them- 
ſelves up to their perſecutors, but to avoid them, as far 
as is conſiſtent with a faithful conſcience. Mr Frith imi- 
| tated in this particular, many of the primitive Chriſtians, 
who rather coveted than ſhunned the crown of martyr- 
dom; which ſeems the more extraordinary in him, as 
he was eminently of a meek and quiet ſpirit, and not of 
that lion-hearted temper, which appeared in Luther and 
ſome other of the Reformers. 9 
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to Croydon, to be examined there; but in the way, 


of the fiſh) carried it to the vice- chancellor, who took 
ſpecial notice of it. The treatiſes contained in it were, 
A Preparation to the Croſs: A Preparation to Death: 


. GAR 3 

Frith's great opponents were Fiſher, biſhop of Roche: 
ter, Sir Thomas More, and Raſtal, More's ſon-in-law. 
Theſe he ſolidly confuted in his writings, and, for the 
vigour of that confutation, moſt probably became a par- 
ticular object of their reſentment. So much learnin 
in conjunction with ſo much grace, were certainly an 
overmatch for mere human nature, inveſted only with 
its natugal attainments. He was (ſays biſhop Bale) a 
poliſher ſcholar, as well as maſter of the learned lan- 
guages.“ And he applied all his faculties to the illuſtra- 
tion and glory of that truth, which the goodneſs of God 
had imparted to him. Ge | 

The books that were written by this bleſſed martyr 

were many, and much ſought after in king Henry VIII. 
and queen Mary's reign, to be burnt; and in the time 
of king Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, for the in- 
ſtruction and comfort of the godly. But it pleaſed God, 


by a marvellous occaſion, to cauſe three or four of his 
moſt uſeful treatiſes to be reprinted of late, which was 


RAC: | | WAGE . 5 
On midſummer eve, anno Chriſti 1626, a codhſh be- 
ing brought into the market of Cambridge, and there 


cut up for ſale, in the maw of the fiſh was found wrapt 


up in canvas a book in decimo ſexto containing three 
treatiſes of Mr Frith's: the {iſh was caught about the 
coalt of Lin, called Lin-dceps ; when the fiſh was cut 
open, the garbiſh was thrown by, which a woman 
looking upon, eſpied the canvas, and taking it up, 
found the book wrapped up in it, being much foiled 
and covered over with a kind of ſlime and congealed 


| matter. 'This was beheld with great admiration ; and 


the bachelor's beadle (who was preſent at the openin 


The Treaſure of Knowledge: A Mirrour, or Glaſs to 


know thylelf: A brief inſtruction to teach one wit 
1 lingly to die, and not to fear death. 5 SD | 
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Ad others. 8 
and to avoid the ſuperſtitions of that country; there 
being divers good men in tbat city, he aſſociated him- 


CCC 


8 


'S 


placed with one maſter Paget, a merchant; 
whom, when twenty 11x years old, he 


„ Ent b 
was ſent to Liſbon; the regal city of Portugal, to be 


a factor; where he learned the country language, 
and became a profitable ſervant, both to his maſter 
He was careful ro keep cloſe to God, 


ſelf with them, and often bewailed to them his own 


weakneſs, as being neither ſufficiently humbled for his 


fins, nor yet inflamed with a love of godlineſs as he 


ought: He had alſo good books which he privately made 


uſe of. During his abode here, it fell out that a great 
marriage was to be ſolemnized betwixt the king of Por- 
tugal's ion, and the king of Spain's daughter. Great 


ILLIAM GARDINER was born at Briftol, | 1 
and well educated; when grown up, he was | of perſons of all ranks came to it; upon the wedding- 
multitudes of ſpectator, William Gardin 
rather for the novelty of the buſineſs, than for any de- 


_ 


The LIFE and MARTYRDOM of WILLIAM GARDINER, is Ports- 


preparations were made for it, and a great concoutſe 
day they went to church in great pomp, and amongſt 
er made one, 


ſire that he had to ſee their ceremonies; and going to 
church early in the morning, he got a convenient place 
to hear and ſe. e 95 


When all were come to church, a cardinal began to 


jay mals; the People ſtanding with great ſilence and de- 
1 


votion: 'The light of theſe ſuperſtitions, wonderfull 

grieved the mind of William adler, not ſo much <4 
lee the folly of the common people, as to ſee that the 
king himſelf, and ſo many ſage nobles ſhould be led 
away with ſuch abominable idolatry; wherewith he 
was ſo exceedingly moved in his ſort that he had 
much ado to refrain himſelf from doing ſomething 


whereby 


A 


the king and 
tament in his hand, ſtood near the altar, privately read- 
ing it all the while. A cardinal began the maſs, conſe- 
crated the hoſt, lifted it up on high, ſhewed his god to 


GEO 


When all was ended, he returned home very ſad, 
where falling down proſtrate before God, with many 
tears he bewailed the neglect of his duty, and ſtudied 


how he might revoke that people from their 1mpiety | 


and ſuperſtition. At length his mind was fully ſettled, 
not to defer the matter any longer, whereupon he re- 
nounced the world, exactly made up all his accounts, 
both what he owed, and what was owing to him to a 


farthing. Then he continued night and day in prayer 


unto God, and in continual meditation of the holy 
ſcriptures, fo that he would ſcarce take any meat by day, 
or fleep by night; as one Pendigrace his bed-fellow 
teſtihed. _ „ = Es, 

The ſabbath following, maſs was to be celebrated 


with the like folemnity. Whereupon William Gardi- 
ner went early in the morning, handſomely apparelled to | 


church, Nerf himſelf near to the altar. After a while 
ates came. Gardiner with a New 'Tel- 


the people, and they adored it: Yet Gardiner contain- 
ed himſelf all this while. Then the cardinal took the 
hoſt, toſſed it to and fro about the chalice, made divers 


circles, &c. With that Gardiner ſtept to him, took the 


hoſt out of his hand, and trampled it under his feet, 
and with his other hand overthrew the chalice. | 
At firſt, all that were preſent ſtood amazed; then aroſe 


a great tumult, and one drawing his dagger, wounded 


Gardiner in the ſhoulder, and as he was about to have 


{lain him, the king commanded him to forbear, where- 
by his life was ſaved for the preſent. The tumult be- 
ing ceaſed, the king demanded of him what country- | 

man he was? He anſwered, © Moſt noble king, I am 


not aſhamed of my country, I am an Engliſhman by 
birth and religion, and came hither as a merchant; and 


ieeing ſo great idolatry committed in this famous aſſem- 


bly, I neither ought nor could any longer ſuffer it. 


neither could -I forbear doing what you have ſeen; 
Which thing, moſt noble prince, was not done in con- 
tempt of your preſence, God is my witneſs, but to ſeek. 


the ſalvation of this people.” 
The king hearing that 


king Edward 


ſome body, to do this in ſcorn to their religion: Where- 


fore he aſked him who was the author and procurer of 
this act? Gardiner anſwered, © That he was not moved I 
| Eut the Lord ſuffered not this cruelty to go altogether 

unpuniſhed in this life; for a ſpark of the fire where- 


thereunto by any man, but only by his own conſcience, 


"For, faith he, there is no man under heaven, for whole | 
fake I would put myſelf into ſuch manifeſt danger, but 


that I owed this ſervice, firſt to God, and then to your 
ſalvation. And if I have done any thing which is diſ- 
pleaſing to you, you ought to impute it to no man, 


after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called, 1 Cor. 1. 26. And the truth of this obſervation 
is confirmed by the experience of paſt and preſent ages. 
However, bleſſed be God, it is not ſaid — not any. A fete 
of theſe, though but a few, in moſt generations, have 
been called to the enjoyment of a better treaſure than 
that of earth; and have with diſciples of a lower order 
in the world, found the ſame mercy io be faithful, to be 
rich in good works and to be wiſe unto ſalvation, 


he was an e and 
conſidering what alteration of religion 
had made, preſently conceited that he was ſuborned, by 


" " 


; 


251 } 
whereby he might manifeſt his diſlike to ſuch proceed- 


ings: But the great throng that he was in hindered him 
from coming near the altar, | 


GEO | 
but to yourſelf, who ſo irreverently uſe the holy ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper to ſo great idolatry,” &c. 
Whilſt he thus ſtoutly ſpake to the king, by reaſon of 
the loſs of much blood by his wound, he was ready to 


taint, Whereupon ſurgeons were ſent for to cure him, 


that he might be reſerved for further torments. 
Then were all other Engliſhmen in the city clapped up 
in priſon, eſpecially his bed-fellow, who was grievoully 
tormented and examined more than all the reſt, and 
ſcarcely delivered after two years impriſonment; the reſt 
got off ſooner. | 8 
They ſearched alſo all his writings and letters, to ſee if 
they could find out any confederates: Then they went 
to him, ſeeking by torments to extort the author of tb is 


fact. They alſonvented a new kind of torment, exceed- 


ing Phalaris's brazen bull, which was this: They made 
a ball of linen cloth, which with violence they thruſt 


| down his throat, to the bottom of his ſtomach, and with 


a {tring faſtened to it, they pulled it up again; and this 
they did divers times, which cauſed as bitter pains, as the 


pains of death. But when by this means they could get 
no confeſſion from him, they aſked him, If he did not _ 


repent of his wicked act? Whereunto he anſwered, That 
he was ſo far from repenting, that if it were to do again, 
he ſhould do it: Yet was he ſomewhat ſorry that it was 
done in the king's preſence; but they were not to blame 
him for 1t, but the king was rather to be blamed, who 
having power, would not prohibit ſo great idolatry. |. 


When they had uſed all kinds of torments, which ſo 


weakened him, that he was not like to live long, they 


firſt cut off his right hand, then carried him into the 
market-place, where they cut off his other hand alſo; _ 


then faſtening a rope about his middle, with a pully _ 
they hoiſted him up on high, and making a great fire 


| under him, they let him down, ſo that his feet only 


felt the ſire, and ſo pulling him up and down, they 


burnt him by degrees; and yet in all theſe great tor- 


ments he remained conſtant, and the more terribly that 


he burnt, the more earneſtly he prayed. When his feet 
were conſumed, they aſked him, Whether he yet did 


not repent him of his deed? exhorting him to call upon 
our lady and the faints: He anſwered, That what tor- 
ments eee they uſed, the truth was the ſame; that 

which he had confeſſed in his life, he would not deny 


at his death; and that when Chriſt ceaſed to be our ad- 
| vocate, he would pray to our lady, 


. : &c. And when they 
laboured to ſtop his praying to, and praiſing of G = 5 


he with a loud voice rehearſed the 34th pſalm; which 
being almoſt ended, the rope was burnt in ſunder, ſo _ 
| that his body fell down into the fire, where he changed 
his momentary pains for eternal reſt. ER 


with he was burnt, was driven by the wind into the 
haven, where it let on fire one of the king's great ſhips, 
and conſumed it: The new-married prince alſo died 
within half a year, and the king himſelf not long aſter. | 


FFV 
The Life of GEORGE, Prince of Anhalt, &c. and Biſhop of Merſburg. 


XXY E are told by the apoſtle, that not many wiſe men 


This excellent perſon was deſcended from the dukes _ 


of Saxony, and had in his family (what the world at 


large is glad to boaſt of) many great princes and ho- 
nourable men. He was born on the 14th of Auguſt, in 
the year 1: 70 His immediate parent was prince Er- 

neſt of Anhalt, who gave him a very ſober as well as 

liberal education. His father ſeems to have been a re- 
ligious man by his conduct towards his ſon: for he 
gave ſuch perſons the charge of his education, as were 


not only eminent for their knowledge of letters, but for 
43 religion 
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religion and ſacred learning. He ſtudied at the univer- 
ſity of Leipſig under George Forcheme, who had been 
the preceptor of Camerarius, Cruciger, and other emi- 
nent perſons. Under this able tutor, the prince made. 
a rapid progreſs in every branch of ſcience, both hu- 
man and divine. 5 

His rank and probable deſtination of life made the, 
ſtudy of the civil law highly expedient and neceſſary; 
and accordingly he was led to devote much attention to 
the attainment of it. But he abhorred the quibbles and 
ſophiſtries practiſed by the profeſſors of law, and diſ- 
covered the utmoſt candour and ingenuouſneſs of tem- 


rael, that lying lips do not become a prince above all men. 
Panormitan, the great civilian, was his favourite author 

in this branch N Rudy. =. . . 
Hie had made ſuch attainments in every kind of 


one of his council; and, being very eloquent, was much 
| 2528 and attended to by that prince in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of ſtate- affairs. PO 5 e 


writings, concerning the difference between the law 


Doof true prayer—of the ule of the ſacrament—of the 
diſtinction between divine and human laws, and be- 
tween the diſpenſation of the goſpel and the civil pow- 
er. - were diſperſed and read every were. Prince 
___ George was no idle ſpectator. He ſought truth like a 


ing his own judgment upon matters of ſuch immenſe an 
important controverſy, he began his inveftigations with 
prayer. Melchior Adam ſays, that he moſt conſtantly 
and ardently begged of God to incline his heart only 


theſe pathetic words; Deal with thy ſervant according t0 
thy mercy, and teach, O teach me thy righteouſneſs. 
this period, he ſought for truth at the fountain of truth, 
in the HOLY SCRIPTURES; and, for aſſiſtance in diffi- 

cult paſſages, he read Auguſtine, Jerom, and Peter Lom- 


himſelf in Greek and Hebrew, and 1s ſaid to have been 
o great a maſter in the latter language, as to equal the 
moſt learned profeſſors. 


truth for himſelf, but to induce and confirm it in o- 
„„ | | 


and hearty prayers, he openly embraced and profeſſed 


- who concurred with him in planting the Reforma- 
| tion in the territories that belonged to them. He pulled 


learning the ſureſt way, under God, of exterminating 


pliſhed without the leaſt diſpute or tumult; brought 
multitudes to the light of the goſpel, and eſtabliſhed 
many, through the divine grace, in the happy enjoy- 
en ef that light in their ſauls ... 
Such a burning and ſhining lamp was this pious and 


wrote a book about this time upon Chriſtian epiſcopacy, 


and the goſpel—of true repentance—of grace—of faith 


philoſopher, and loved it like a Chriſtian, But, diſtruſt- 


| who are broken in heart, and will ſave thoſe that are of an 
| humble ſpirit, „ %%% o! 8 


Moft of his time, diſengaged from the duties of his 


From 


bard; uſing at the ſame time the learned conferences of 
his friend Forcheme. For this end, he alſo perfected 


Nor did he omit, in conver- 
ſation with the ableſt divines, not only to ſeek the 
At length, not without the moſt mature conſideration 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and renounced all 
commerce with papiſts and popery. He lived upon the 
moſt affectionate terms with the princes his brothers, 
down ignorant ſuperſtition, and fet up ſeminaries of 


error and darkneſs from the earth. All this he accom- 


learned prince, that, by the perſuaſion of Luther, who 


2 } 
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he was induced to accept of an eceleſiaſtical function. 
and became biſhop of Merſburg in Saxony, in the year 
1545; at which time Nicholas Amſdorſ was made biſhop 
of Neoburg. His letter of epiſcopal ordination wag 
dated on the third of Auguſt, in the forementioned year, 


and his ſtile runs thus; © The moſt reverend and illuſtri- 


ous GEORGE, prince in Anhalt, count of Aſcania, and 
lord in Bernburg, &c. biſhop of Ilerſburg;* and he is 
therein exhorted to comfort himſelf by ſeveral texts of 
{cripture, and to be aſſured, that though his ſacred of- 
fice as attended with many and great dangers, to ſuſtain 


n- | which all human capacity is utterly unequal, yet God is 
per in his legal reſearches. Truth was his object in all y 


things; and he uſed to fay, with the wiſe prince of 1t- | 


truly preſent with and dwells in his church, and the 
voice of the goſpel is under the protection and defence 


| of God,'—His was an epiſcopateof danger and difficulty 


for the truth of God, which no worldly man would covet, 


and no good man could condemn. 


8 Ne entered upon this holy office with humble prayer, 
knowledge, that, when he was ſcarce twenty two years | 


of age, he was choſen by Albert, elector of Mentz, to be 


and he diſcharged it with the utmoſt care and aſſiduity. 
His whole time was from thence forward wholly em- 

ployed in preaching, writing, reading, and ſettling the 
affairs of the church. Knowingly, he never hurt any 


- 3 | man; but profited all to the utmoit of his power, both 
About this time, the great buſineſs of the Reforma- 
tion attracted the attention of all men; and Luther's | 


in public and private. He was a great promoter of 
peace among princes, ſettled many of their diſputes, 
and, being = above all low ambition and revenge him- 
{elt, he endeavoured to remove it from others. He baie 
many and very great inſults with true chriſtian magna- 


| nimity, and ſhewedthat he lived with God in his heart, 
and for God in his intercourſe with men. He uſed fre- 


quently to ſay to people of agitated tempers; Submit 
yourſelf to God, and pray to him; for the Lord is nigh unio them 


function, was paſſed with learned and pious men. With 


| Z ü | thele he converſed, according to their ſeveral faculties, 
to the truth, and frequently with tears uſed to repeat 


whether of law, phyſic, or divinity. For this laſt pro- 
feſſion, his great colleagues were, Luther, Juſtus Jonas, 


freely upon the moſt profound and intereſting topics in 


| theology. 


As his life, ſo his death, beſpoke an heart full of re- 
ſignation, faith, and love. He lingered under a painful 
diſeaſe for half a year, in which time he ſettled the affairs 
of his church, and gave himſelf up, in conſtant prayer, 
to ſuch preparations, as became a chriſtian, removing to 
his heavenly manſion. He frequently dwelt upon the 
divine promiſes, and particularly theſe; God /o loved, the 
| world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoevay be- 
| /ieveth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life; and 
My ſheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me; 
and I give unto them eternal life, and they ſhall never periſh, 
neither ſhall any pluck them out of my hand; and, Come uno 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refreſo 
you. He ſweetly diſcourſed with his brethren and friends 
upon the bleſſings of Chriſt, upon the hope of eternal 
lite, upon the wonderful gathering in of G 
from t 
all demonſtrating where his heart and treaſure was, and 
where his ſpirit would ſhortly be. He ceaſed to breathe 
in this world, at Deſſau, on the ſeventeenth of October, 
| in the year 1553, and in the 47th year of his age. 
Melancthon wrote two elegies upon his death, and 
| ſpeaks of him in terms of the higheſt eſteem and reſpect. 
He held two ſynods of his clergy twice in every year, 


and delivered to them a proper charge in Latin, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the church. — 


Th: 


Bugenhagins, and Camerarius, with whom he conferred 


od's church 
race of mankind, and otherheavenly doctrines; 


talns, like the boar of Erymanthus, brought great da- 


very popular government, had eſtabliſhed him greatly 


diiſpoſition in his childhood, and from his earlieſt youth 
was inclined to a contemplative life, thoughtful, reſer- 


| mence againſt the debauchery of the times, and par- 


ear 1533. mY. ny 
| ftudies of logic and philoſophy, and became a diſtin- 
puiſhed diſputant in the ſchools; at the lame time he 
made himielf maſter yt Eraſmus's works, which were 
then in vogue, and#%$uired a ſingular knowledge of 


and in defence of it, while he reſided at Oxford, held 
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The LIFE of BERNARD GILPIN, called th? Nothern Apoſtle. 


uns faithful and zealous paſtor, uſually diftinguiſh- | 


ed in his time by the character of Aps/tle of the 
Nerth, was born in the year 1517, about the middle of 
the reign of Henry VIII. His forefathers had been 
ſcated at Kentmire-hall in Weſtmoreland from the time 
of K. John; in whole reign this eſtate had been given 
by a baron of Kendal to Richard Gilpin, as a reward 
jor. ſome conſiderable lervices, alluding probably to the 
tollowing, among others, as related by biſhop Carle- 


ton, who lays, * This is that Richard Gilpin, who flew | 


4 wild boar, which raging in the neighbouring moun- 


mage uponthe country-people. Hence it was, that his 
"Tags afterwards gave a boar for their arms. From 
this gentleman the eſtate at Kentmire deſcended to 


zernard's father, Edwin Gilpin, who became prema- | 
turely poſſeſſed of it by the death of an elder brother, 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, in the cauſe, moſt pro- 


bably, of Richard III. whole ſtudied behaviour, and 


in the eſteem of the northern counties. Edwin had 


ſeveral children, of which Bernard was one of the 


youngeſt, who dilcovered an extraordinary genius and 


ved, and ſerious, 


The 
and from the pulpit expreſſed himſelf with great vene- 


ticularly againſt drunkenneſs. Young Gilpin, then a 


child by his mother's knee, ſeemed for fome time ex- 


ceedingly affected with the friar's difcourie, and at 


length, with the utmoſt indignation, cried-out; Oh! 
mamma, do you hear how this fellow dares ipeak | 
againſt drunkenneſs, and was drunk himſelf yelternight | 


at our houſe ?” 


of his diſpoſition, and determined his parents to breed 
him to the church. He was firſt put to a grammar- 
ſchool, and, after pailing through all the claſſes with 


great approbation, was tent to Oxford and admitted 


a ſcholar on the foundation of Queen's-college in the 
Here he ſtuck cloſe to the academical 


tie Greek and Hebrew tongues. In the laſt of theſe 


he was inſtructed by Thomas Neale, then fellow of 
New-college, who afterwards became Hebrew profeſ- 
ſor. On March 21, 1541, he proceeded malter of 


arts, having taken his bachelor's degree at the uſual 
term before. Hs was now alto choſen fellow of his 
college, being much beloved for the ſweetneſs of his 
dilpoltition and unaffected fincerity of his manners.— 


At the ſame time, his eminence for learning was ſuch 


thathe was made choice of for one of the firſt malters to 
ſupply Chriſt-church- college, after the completing of 
its foundation by Henry VIII. | 


In July, 1549, he commenced hachelor in divinity. 


And as he had been bred in the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, ſo he continued hitherto ſteady to that church, 


of the ſcholar, and leſs of the Chriſtian, 
of behaviour Peter Martyr took notice of; and would 


The plenty ſet before 


| wards, one of the fellows of 


| tyr for the Proteſtant faith. But in K Edward VI's 


time, being prevailed upon to hold a diſputation with 
the famous Peter Martyr, againſt certain Proteſtant 
doctrines maintained by him in his divinity-lecture at 


ments too ſtrong for him, coming with alß the force of 


not maintain his ground, and determined to entes in- 
to no more controverſies, till he had gained the full in- 
formation he was in purſuit of. "Tins ingenuous re— 


light by the bigotry of his fellow-diſputants; whoſe in- 
flamed zeal, and fierceneſs of temper, diſcovered little 
This difference 


frequently ſay, that © As for Chedſey, Morgan, Wel- 


| ton, and the reſt of thoſe hot-headed zealots, he could 
| not, in truth, be much concerned about them; but Mr 
Gilpin ſeemed a man of ſuch uprightneſs of intention, 


and of ſo much ſincerity, both in his words and actions, 


that it went to his heart to lce him Rill involved in per- 


judice and error. The reſt, he thought, were only a 


 trifling, light tort of men, led into an oppoſition more 


by vain-glory, and a deſire to diſtinguith themſelves, 


room for no ſuch ſuſpicion with regard to him; and he 
could not but own, he conſidered his eſpouſing any 


from this time, became every day more inclined to the 
reformation. | 5 | - 


mother's uncle. 
matter of tranſubſtantiation pope Innoceat III. had 
done dnadviſedly in making it an article of faith, and 


© I Ic donfeſſed that the pope had alſo committed a great 
Inſtances of this kind ſoon diſcovered the ſeriouſneſs 


fault in taking no better care than he had done in the 


virtue and learning he had a great opinion of; and this 
friend affirmed that the book of Common-prayer was a 


proteſtants and us muſt compound the matter, they 
muſt grant us the real preſence, and we mutt give way 
to them in the point of tranſubſtantiation. Dr Weſtori 
allo, another of his fellow ſtudents made a long oration 


both kinds, and Mr Morgan, a third brother Oxonian, 
told him that Dr Ware, . a man moſt famous for life and 
learning, had athrmed to him, that the principal facri- 


giving. Mr Gilpin further obſerved, that the moſt 
learned biſhops at that time confuted the primacy of the 
pope both in words and writing. And to conclude, 
one Harding, being newly returned home out of Italy, 
in a long and famous oration ſo plainly ſet out and 
painted to the lite the friars and unlearned bithops, 
who had met at the council of Trent in their green 


a diſputation again bithop Hooper, after wards a mar- 


gowns, that it abated in him, as well as in many others, 
ff" | a great 
30 


Oxford, Mr Gilpin ſoon found his adverſary's argu- 


ſcriptural authority; and publicly owned, that he could 


gard for truth was ſhewn in the more advantageous 


than through any better motives; but Mr Gipin's in- 
| | „ Igenucuſneſs of behaviour, and irreproachable life, left 
et. begging triar came to bis father's houſe, where, 

according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, he was recerved 
in a very hoſpitable manner. | | fc 
him was a temptation too Rrong for his virtue, of which 
it ſeems he had not ſufficient to ſave appearari.ces. 
next morning, however, he ordered the bell to toll, 


In this temper he applied for further inſtruction to 
Cuthbert Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, who nas his 
That prelate told him, that, in the 


buſmeſs of indulgences and other things. After this, 
Mr Gipin conferred with one Dr Redman, whote 


to ſhew that the eucharilt ſhould be adminiſtered in 


fice of the church of God was the ſacrifice of thankſ-_ 


cauſe as a very great credit to it.“ He would often like- 
wile tell his friends, It was the ſubject of his daily pray- 

ers, that God would be pleated at length to touch the 
heart of this pious Papiſt with the knowledge of true re- 
ligion.“ And he prayed not in vain; for Mr Gilpin, 


holy book and agreeable to the goſpel. Theſe things 
threw him into many diſtracting thoughts. After? 

Queen's-college in Oxford® 
told him, that he had heard Dr Chedſey, one of our 
author's old acquaintance, ſay among his friends, the 


4. 
* 


entered upon the duties of it, and, as occaſion required, 


landing went immediately to Malin to viſit his brother 


to Antwerp, Ghent, Bruſſels, and other places in the 
Netherlands. Louvain was then one of the chief pla- 


1. 
a great deal of that opinion and confidence, which 
they had repoſed in general councils © | 

Hence continuing his diligence in ſearching the ſcrip- 
tures and the fathers, he began to obſerve many great 
abuſes, and ſome enormities in popery, and to think 
reformation necellary, _ ey 

Whilſt he was going on in this courſe, having taken 
holy orders from the biſhop of Oxford, he was over- 
ruled by the perſuaſions of his friends to accept, againſt 
his will, of the vicarage of Norton in the dioceſe of 
Durham. This was in 1552, and being a grant from 
king Edward VI. before be went to reſide, he was ap- 
pointed to preach, before his majeſty, who was then at 
Greenwich. His fermon was greatly approved, and 


recommended him to the notice of many perſons of the | 


firſt rank, particularly to Sir Francis Ruſlel and Sir 
Robert Du ley, afterwards earl of Bedford and Leiceſ- 
ter, and to ſecretary Cecil, afterwards lord treaſurer Bur- 


leigh, who obtained for him the king's licence for a | 


general preacher during his majeſty's life, which how- 
8 ee, to be not much above the ſpace of half 
a year after. Thus honoured he repaired to his pariſh, 


made uſe of the king's licence in other parts of the 
country. But here he ſoon grew unealy: However 
reſolved as he was againſt popery, he was ſcarcely ſet- 
tled in ſome of his religious opinions; he found the 
country overſpread with popiſh doctrincs, the errors of 
which he was unable to oppoſe. In this unhappy ſtate 
he applied to biſhop Tonſtall (then in the Tower.) 


That prelate adviſed him to provide a truſty curate for | 


his pariſh, and ſpend a year or two abroad in conver- 
ſing with ſome of the moſt eminent profellors on both | 
ſides the queſtion. The propolal was juſt Mr Gilpin's 
own wiſh with regard to travelling abroad, which he 
therefore reſolved upon, but, at the ſame time, deter- 
mined to reſign his living, as he accordingly did, to a 
erſon very deſerving of it. This done, he ſet out for 
London to receive the biſhop's laſt orders and embark. 
His reſignation gave his lord(hip much concern: It 
was done out ofa ſcruple of conſcience very uncommon, 


and which the biſhop could ſee no foundation for, ſince 5 


he could have procured him a diſpenſation. However, 
after ſome words of advice to look better to his intereſt, 
he was reconciled, promiſed to ſupport him abroad, and 

at parting put into his hands a treatiſe upon the Eu- 
chariſt, which the times not ſuiting to be printed here, 

he delired might be done under his inſpection at Paris. | 
With this charge he embarked for Holland, and upon 


George, who was then a ſtudent there. But after a feu 
weeks he went to Louvain, whith he pitched on for 
his reſidence, propoſing to make occaſional excurſions. 


ces for ſtudents in divinity, ſome of the moſt eminent 
divines on both ſides of the queſtion reſided there; and 
the moſt important topics of religion ea with 
reat freedom. Our author madetheheſt uſe of his time, 
; ion began to have juſcer notions of, and greater ſatis- 
faction in the doctrine of the reformed; when he was 
alarmed with the news of K. Edward's death, and the 
acceſſion of Q. Mary to the throne. : WS 
However this bad news came attended with an agree- 
able account of biſhop Tonſtall's releaſe from the Tower | 
and re-eſtabliſhment in his biſhopric. But the conſe- 
quence of this was not ſo agreeable; for afterwards he 
received a letter from his brother George, inviting him 
to Antwerp upon a matter of great importance. Com- 
ing thither he found the buſineſs was a requeſt of the 
biſhop's to perſuade our author to accept of a living of 
conſiderable value, which was become vacant in his dio- 
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but in vain. Bernard was too well pleaſed with his pre- 
ſent ſituation to think ot a change, and excuſed himſelf 
to his patron on the ſame ſcruple of conſcience as he. 
fore, againſt taking the profits while another did the 


duty. © And whereas, N he,) I know well your 
lordſhip is careful how I ſhould live, if God ſhould call 
your lordſhip, being now aged, I deſire you let not that 
trouble you. For if I had no other ſhift I could get a 
lectureſhip I know ſhortly, either in this univerſity, or 
at leaſt in ſome abbey hereby; where I ſhould not loſe 
my time: And this Lind of life, if God be pleaſed, I 
deſire before any benefice.” This letter was dated No- 
vember 22, 1554: The biſhop was not offended at it: 
The unaffected piety of it led him rather to admire a 
behaviour in which the motives of conſcience ſhewed 
themſelves ſo ſuperior to thoſe of intereſt. In the mean 
time our author was greatly affected with the misfortune 
of the Engliſh exiles from Q. Mary's perſecution, and 
was not a little pleaſed to find that though unable per- 
1onally to aſſiſt them, yet his large acquaintance in the 
country furniſhed him with the means of being uleful 
to many of them by very ſerviceable recommendation. 
He had now been two years in Flanders; and had 
made himſelf perfect maſter of the controverſy as it was 
there handled. He left Louvain therefore and went 
to Paris. Where his firſt care was printing his patron's 
book, which he performed entirely to his lordſhip's ſa- 
tisfaction this ſame year 1554, and received his thanks 
for it, Here popery became quite his averſion, he ſaw 
more of its ſuperſtition and craft than he had yet ſeen, 
the former among the people, the latter among the 
prieſts, who ſcrupled not to avow, how little truth 
was their concern. In this city he met with his old ac- 
quaintance and Hebrew maſter, Mr Neal, of New- 
college: He had always been a favourer of popery, and 
was now a bigot to it; and he tried his ſtrength upon his 


| quondam pupil, but found him above his match. This 


was the ſame Neal, who was afterwards chaplain to biſ- 


hop Bonner, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being the lole 


voucher of the 
VU . „„ 
After three years abſence, having ſatisfied his con- 
ſcience in. the general doctrines of the Reformation, Mr 
Gilpin returned to England in 1556, a little before the 
death of Q. Mary. As his return was probably at the 
biſhop of Durham's requeſt, ſo his lordſhip received him 
with great friendſhip, and in a very little time gave him 
the archdeaconry of Durham, to which the rectory of 
Eaſington was annexed. He immediatelyrepaired to his 
pariſh, where, notwithſtanding the perſecution, which 
was then in its height, he preached boldly againſt the 
vices, errors, and corruptions of the times, eſpecially in 
the clergy. This was an infallible way to draw venge- 
ance upon himſelf; and accordingly, a charge conſiſting 
of thirteen articles was drawn up againſt him, and pre- 
ſented in form to the biſhop. But Tonſtall, who Was a 
prelate of great diſcernment as well as humanity, and 
being much practiſed in the world, eaſily found a me- 
thod of diſmiſſing the cauſe in ſuch a manner, as to pro- 
teck his nephew, without endangering himſelf. Ihe 
malice of his enemies could not however reſt; his cha- 
racter, at leaſt, was in their power, and they created 
him 1o much trouble, that not able to undergo the fa- 
tigue of both his places, he begged leave of the bithop 
to reſign either the archdeaconry or his pariſh, which 

his lordſhip thought fit; to which the biſhop anſwered, # 
that the income of the former was not a ſupport with- 
out the latter, and that they could not be ſeparated. In 
the mean time he managed a diſpute againſt tranſub- 
ſtantiation with che biſhop's chaplains, and in his pre- 
ſence, with ſo much prudence as well as learning, as 


filly ſtory of the Nag's-head conſecra- 


* 


ceſe. George uſed all his endeavours for the purpoſe, 


greatly pleaſed his lordſhip; and the rich Hing of 


Houghton le Spring becoming vacant he preſented him 
to 
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to it, on his reſignation of the archdeaconry, at his own 
requeſt. This generous patron allo, ſoon after urged 
him to accept of a ſtall then vacant, in the cathedral of 


Durham, telling him, there lay not the ſame objection 


to this as to the archdeaconry, that it was quite a ſine- 
cure, &c. But he urged in vain; our Author told the 


biſhop, he had already more wealth than he was afraid 


he could give a good account of, and begged not to have 
an additional charge. PRs 

He now lived retired, and gave no immediate offence 
to the clergy ; the experience he had of their temper, 
made him more cautious not to provoke them. Indeed, 
he was more cautious than he could afterwards approve, 


for in his future life he would often tax his behaviour at 


this time with weakneſs and cowardice. But all his 


caution availed nothing. He was ſoon formally accu- 


ſed to the biſhop a ſecond time; and was again protect- 
ed by his lordſhip, who, however, thought proper, 
perhaps in the view of his own ſafety, to ſhew his dil- 
like of his nephew's conduct, by ſtriking him out of 


his will, of which he had before made him the executor. 


This loſs gave Mr Gilpin no concern ; he was at a great 
_ diſtance from all worldly mindednels; it was not leſs 
than he expected, nor more than he was well provided | 
for. His enemies were not thus filenced: Enraged at | 


this ſecond defeat, they delated him to Dr Bonner, 


| biſhop of London; and here they went the right way 
to work. Bonner was juſt the reverſe of Tonſtall, and 

immediately gave orders to apprehend him. Mr Gil- | 
pin had no ſooner notice of it, but, being no ſtranger 


to this prelate's burning zeal, he prepared for martyr- 
dom, and commanded his houſe-ſteward to provide him 


a long garment, that he might go the more comely to 


the ſtake, he ſet out for London. It is faid, that he 
happened to break his leg in the journey, wich de- 
78 him; however that be, it is certain, that the news 
0 


Q. Mary's death met him on the road, Which proved 
his delivery. 5 


Upon his return to Houghton, he was received by 


his pariſhioners with the ſincereſt joy, and though he | 
ſoon after loſt his patron, biſhop Tonſtall, yet he 
quickly experienced, that worth like his could never be 
left frlendleſs. When the popiſh biſhops were de- 


prived, the earl of Bedford recommended hun to the 


queen for the biſhopric of Carliſle, and took care that 
a conge  elire, ſhould be ſent down to the dean and 
chapter for that purpole. But Mr Gilpin declined this 


promotion, on account of the particular inconvenience 
of it to himſelf, as having ſo many friends and acquain- 


tances in that dioceſe, of whom he had not the beit o- 


pinion, that hie muſt either connive at many irregula- 


rities, or draw upon himſelf ſo much hatred that he 
ſhould be leis able to do good there than any body cle ;_ 


declaring, that if he had been choſen in like manner to 


any biſhopric elſewhere, he would not have refuſed it, 


in the view of being able to do more good in that ſta- 
tion, But in this he was never tried; and indeed, he 
could not be a ſtranger to the court maxim, that he, 
who refuſes the firſt Kindneſs, forieits all pretenſions to 


a ſecond. lt is true, this refuſal has been aſcribed 
chiefly to lucrative motives by ſome, who have obſerv- 


ed that Houghton was better than the biſhopric. How- 


ever that be, it is certain, he refuſed an offer the follow- 


ing year, which ſeems to have been more to his taſte. 
Q. Elizabeth, at her acceſſion to the throne, had pro- 
cared one Dr Francis, a proteſtant phylician, to be 


choſen provoſt of Queen's-college. This was com- 


plied to with great reluctance by the fellows, who 


vere attached to popery : And the doctor finding his | ö 
Reusten thy Ds ſion; and his authority was ſuch, that it generally put 


ſituation en among them, dete mined to reign, 


and made an offer of tbeplace to Mr Gilpin. But tho' 


he loved the univerſity well, and this college in par- 


ticular, of Which he had been fellow, and was aſſured | quelled, though the rebels had forced him to withdraw 
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likewiſe, that the preſent fellows had a very great re- 
ſpect and eſteem for him; yet all was not able to move 
him from his parſonage. 

It is true, the rectory of Houghton was of conſiderable 
value (four hundred pounds per annum at leaſt) but the 


duty of it was proportionably laborious. It was ſo ex- 


tenſive, that it contained no leſs than fourteen villages. 
But this he looked on as an ample field, opened for ex- 
erciſing his faculties and talents in the duties of a pariſh- 
prieſt; and he fulfilled them all. Upon taking poſſeſ- 
ion, he found the parſonage-houſe gone ſo entirely to 
decay, that he could not reſide in it; repairing of this 
was therefore his firſt buſineſs; part of it was fitted up 
as ſoon as poſſible for his reception; and he continued 
improving and enlarging it, till it became ſuitable to the 
hoſpitality he was reſolved to keep in it. His houſe, 
(ſays biſhop Carleton) was like a biſhop's palace; ſupe- 
rior, indeed, to moſt biſhop's houſes, with reſpect both 
to the largeneſs of the building, and the elegance of the 


ſituation. In this houſe, his hoſpitable manner of living 


ſoon became the admiration of the whole country. He 


{ ſpent in his family every fortnight forty buſhels of corn, 
twenty buſhels of malt, and a whole ox; befides a pro- 


zortionable quantity of other kinds of proviſions, 

Ferry Thurſday throughout the year, a very large 
quantity of meat was dreſſed wholly for the poor; and 

every day they had what quantity of broth they wanted. 
Twenty-four of the poorelt were his conſtant penſioners. 
Four times in the year a dinner was Provide! for them, 
when they recei ted from his ſteward a certain quantity 


of corn, and a ſum of money: and at Chriſtmas they 
had always an ox divided among them. Every Sunday 


from Michaelmas till Eaſter was a ſort of public day 


with him. During this ſeaſon, he expected to fee all 


his pariſhioners and their families. For their reception 


he had three tables well covered; the firſt was for gen- 


tlemen, the ſecond for huſbandmen and farmers, and 


| the third for day-labourers. This piece of hoſpitality 
he never omitted, even when loſſes, or a ſcarcity of pro- 


vilion, made its continuance rather difficult to him. 
Even when he was abſent, no alteration was made in 
his family expences; the poor were fed, and his neigh- 


bours entertained as uſual. Strangers and travellers 


found a chearful reception; all were welcome that came; 
and even their beaſts had ſo much care taken of them, 


| that it was humoroufly 1aid, if a horſe was turned looſe 
in any part of the country, it would immediately make 
its way to the rector of Houghton's, | 


To any one who knows that hoſpitality was the boaft 


of the Romiſh clergy before the reformation; the pru- 


dence of this part of our author's conduct will appear 


in its proper light. And the reſt was of a piece with 


this. He ſet out with making his endeavour to gain 
the affection of his pariſhioners. To ſucceed in it, how- 
ever, he uſed no ſervile compliances. His behaviour 
was free without levity, obliging without meanneſs, in- 


finuating without art. To his humanity and courteſy, 


he added an unwearied application to the immediate du- 
ties of his function. Not ſatisfied with the advice he 
gave in public, he uſed to inſtruct privately, and brought 
his pariſhioners to come to him with their doubts and 
difficulties; he laid himſelf ou: in forming the youth to 
godlineſs, ſuffering none to grow up in ignorance af 


their duty. He was very aſhduous in preventing all 


law-ſuits, and his hall is ſaid to have been often throng- 
ed with people, who came on that account; he ſhewed 
ſuch a hearty concern for all under affliction, that he was 
conſidered as a good angel by all ſuch; ns 

He uſed to interpoſe, likewiſe, in all acts of oppreſ- 


a ſtop to them: for inſtance, after the rebellion raited by 
the earls of Weſtmorland and Northumberland was 


and 
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knowledge by my means; and all theſe men ſhall bear 
witneſs thereof, who have heard me {peak unto you | 


| | OSS 
and in his abſence had ravaged and plundered his houſe 
and grounds at Houghton; yet when he ſaw too much 
ſeverity uſed againſt them by the marſhal, Sir George 


Bowes, he interceded for them 1o earneſtly, that, either 
perſuaded by what he ſaid, or paying a deterence to his 


character, the marſhal grew more mild, and ſhewed 
many inſtances of mercy not expected from him. 

The biſhop once requiring him, upon his canonical 
obedience, to preach a vilitation ſermon, he found him- 


ſelf obliged to comply; though without any previous 


notice, and after the clergy were aſlembled. This pre- 


late was a well-meaning, but a weak man, and wholly 


in the hands of his chancellor. Mr Gilpin thought this 


no unfavourable opportunity to open his lord{hip's eyes, 
and induce him to exert himſelf, where tRere was fo 


great reaſon for it; private information had often been 
given bim without ſucceſs, Mr Gilpin was now refol- 


ved, therefore, to venture upon a public application. 
In this ſpirit, before he concluded his ſermon, turning 
towards the biſhop, he thus addrefled him: “ My dil- 
courſe now, reverend father, mult be directed to you. 
God hath exalted you to be biſhop of this dioceſe, and 


requireth an account of your government thereof, A 
reformation of all thoſe matters, which are amiſs in the 
church, is expected at your hands. And now, lelt per- 
haps, while it is apparent, that ſo many enormities are 
committed every where, your lord{hip thould make an- 


ſwer, that you had no notice of them given you, aud 

that theſe things never came to your knowledge, [for 
this, it ſeems, was the biſhop's common apology to all 
_ complainants]; © behold, I bring theſe things to your 


knowledge this day. Say not then, that thele crimes 
have been committed by the fault of others, without 


_ your knowledge; for whatever either yourſelf ſhould do 


in perſon, or ſuffer by your connivance to be done of 
others, is wholly your own. Therefore, in the pre- 


ſence of God, his angels, and men, I pronounce you to 
be the author of all theſe evils: yea, and in that ſtrict 


day of the general account, I will be a witnels to teſtify 
ou, that all theſe things have come to your 


this day.“ This freedom alarmed every one; the biſhop, 


they ſaid, had now got that advantage over him, that 
had been long fought for. But when our preacher, be- 
fore he went home, went to pay his compliments to his 


lordſhip, * Sir, (ſaid the biſhop), 1 purpoſe to wait up- 


on you home myſelf.“ This he accordingly did; and as 
ſoon as Mr Gilpin had carried him into a parlour, the 


biſhop turned ſuddenly round, and ſeizing him eagerty 


by the hand, Father Gilpin, (iays he), I acknowledge 
you are fitter to be biſhop of Durham, than I am to be 
parſon of this church of your's—1 aſk forgiveneſs for 
_ paſt injuries. —Forgive me, father.—1 know you have 
enemies, but while I live bithop of Durham, be ſecure; | 
none of them {ſhall cauſe you any farther trouble.“ 
__ Notwithſtanding all this painful induſtry, and the 


large ſcope it had in ſo extended a pariſh, our paſtor 


thought the ſphere of his benevolence yet too contined: 
It grieved him extremely, to ſee every where in the 


pariſhes round him ſo much ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
occaſioned by the very great neglect of the paſtoral 


care in the clergy of thoſe parts . Theſe bad coule- 
. quences induced him to ſupply as far as he could, 


what was wanting in others. For this purpoſe, every 


year he uſed regularly to viſit the moſt neglected pa- 


„ The following inltance ſhews how low preaching ran at this time; 


Mr Tavernour of Water Eaton, in O fordthire, high ſheriff of the county, 


came, it is ſaid, in pure charity, uot out of oitentation, and gave the ſchulars 
at Oxford a ſermon in St Mary's church, with his gold chain about his neek, 
and his ſword by his ſide. and accoited them thus: * Arriving at the mount 
of St Mary, in the ſtony ſtage where 1 now itaud, I have brought you ſome 
fine biſcuits baked in the oven of charity, and carefully conferved for the 


chickens of the church, the ſparrows of the ſpirit, and the ſweet ſwalluws of 
falvation.* Fuller's Church Hiſtory, | 


pence of a conſtant aſſiſtant, 


againſt them. 


during the two or three firſt days of his preaching, the 
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riſhes in Northumberland, Yorkſhire, Cheſhire, Weſt. 


moreland and Cumberland: And that his own pariſh 


in the mean time might not ſuffer, he was at the ex- 
And as he had all the 
warmth of an enthufiaſt, though under the direction of 
a very calm judgment, he never wanted an audience, 
even in the wildeſt parts; where he rouſed many to a 
ſenſe of religion, who had contraQed the moſt invete- 


rate habits of inattention to every thing of a ſerious na- 


ture. Whereever he came, he uſed to viſit all the jails, 
and places of confinement, few in the king 
time having an appointed miniſter ; and by his labours, 
and affectionate manner of behaving, he is ſaid to have 


reformed many very abandoned perſons in thoſe places, 
| He would employ his intereit, likewiſe, for ſuch cri- 

minals, whoſe caſes he thought attended with an 
hard circumſtance, and often procured pardons for 


them. | | 


There is a tract of country upon the borders of Nor- 


thumberland, called Read's-dale and Tine-dale, of all 
barbarous places in the North, at that time the moſt 
| barbarous. Before the union, this place was called the 

debateable land, as ſubjeck by turns to England and 
Scotland, and the common theatre where the two na- 


tions were continually acting their bloody ſcenes. It 


was inhabited by a kind of deſperate banditti, rendered 


fierce and active by conltant alarms; they lived by 
theft, uſed to plunder on both ſides of the barrier, and 


what they plundered on one, they expoſed to ſale on. 
the other; by that means eſcaping juſtice. - Such adepts 
were they in the art of thieving, that they could twiſt 
| a cow's horn, or mark a horſe, ſo as its owner could net 


know it, and fo ſubtle, that no vigilance could guard 


famous. 
ſtory of a cow, that had been driven from the north of 
Scotland into the ſouth of England, and, eſcaping trom 


| the herd, had found her way home: The moſt ſur- 


| priing part of the ſtory, replied the king, you lay the 
lealt ſtreſs on, viz. that ſhe paſt unſtolen through the 

debateable land. 5 „„ df 

In this dreadful country, where no man would even 


travel that could help it“, Mr Gilpin never failed to fpend 


lome part of every year. He generally choſe the holi- 
| days of Chriſtmas for his journey, becauſe he found the 
people at that ſeaſon moſt diſengaged, and moſt eaſily at 
lembled. He had ſet places for preaching, which were 
as regularly attended astheaſhize town of a circuit. This 


was a very difficult and laborious employment on ſevera! 


accounts; the country was fo poor, that what proviſion 
he could get, extremity only could make palatable; the 
badneſs of the weather, and the badneſs of the roads 


through a mountainous country, and at that ſeaſon co- 
vered with ſnow, expoſed him, likewiſe, very often to 


| great hardſhips. The Saxon cuſtom of deciding diffe- 
| rences by the {word prevailed here. Nay theſe wild 
Northumbrians went beyond the ferocity of their an- 


ceſtors; they were not content with a duel: Each con- 
tending party uſed to muſter what adherents he could, 


and commence a kind of petty war: ſo that a privace 


grudge would often occaſion much bloodſhed. 
It 


appened that a quarrel of this kind was on foct 
once when Mr Gilpin was at Rothbury, in thoſe parts; 


pu- 


* Mr Camden deſcribing theſe places, writes thus: * Both theſe Dales 
breed notable bog-trotters, and. have ſuch buggy topped mountains, ,as are 
not to be croſſed by ordinary horſeman We wonder to ſee ſo many heaps of 
{tones in them, which the neighbourhood believe to be thrown together i: 
memory of ſome perſons there (lain. There are alſo in both of them miny 
ruins of old forts, The Umfranvilles held Read's-dale, as Dooms-day book 
intorms us, in fee and knigbt's ſervice, for guarding the Date trom robberies» 
All over theſe waſtes you ſee, as it were, the antient Nomades, a martial 
people, who from April ro Augult lie in little tents, which they call ſheals or 
{healings, here and there diſperſed among the flocks? Camden's Britanni e. 


gdom at that 
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For theſe arts they were long afterwards N 
A perſon telling K. James I. a furpriſing 


tar 
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at church together; at length, however, they met. One 


party had been early at church, and juſt as Mr Gilpin | 


began his fermon the other entered; they ſtood not long | our author, as being the moſt preſſing and urgent to 


Tupply the want of able preachers. 


filent; inflamed at the ſight of each other, they began 
to clath their weapons, for they were all armed with ja- 
velins and Fords, and mutually approach. Awed, 
however, by the facredneſs of the place, the tumult in 
{ome degree ceaſed: Mr Gilpin proceeded; when again 
the combatants began to brandiſh their weapons, and 
draw towards each other. As a fray ſeemed near, he 
ſtepped from the pulpit, went between them, and ad- 


dreiling the leaders, put an end to the quarrel for the 


preſent; but could not effect an entire reconciliation, 


They promiſed him, however, that till the ſermon was 


over they would make no further diſturbance. He then 
went again into the pulpit, and ſpent the reſt of the 


time in endeavouring to make them aſhamed of what 
they had done. His behaviour and diſcourſe affected 
them ſo much, that, at his farther intreaty, they promi- 
ſetl to forbear all acts of hoſtility, while he continued in 
the country. And ſo much reſpected was he among 


them, that whoever was in fear of his enemy, uled to 


refort where Mr Gilpin was, eſteeming his preſence the 
beſt protection. . . 
One Sunday morning coming to a church, before the 
people were aſſembled, he obſerved hanging up a man's 
glove; and being informed by the ſexton, that it was 
meant as a challenge to any one that ſhould take it 
doven; upon the ſexton ae he took it down him- 


ſelf, and put it in his breaſt. In his ſermon he took this 


occaſion to rebuke them for theſe inhuman challenges. 


_ «Thear, (ſays he) that one among you hath hanged up a 


| glove even in this ſacred place, threatning to fight any 
one who takes it down; tee here, I have taken it down:” 


And holding it out to the congregation, he thewed ho- 


unſuitable ſuch practiſes were to chriſtianity, and preſſed 
them by the moſt affectionate perſuaſives to mutual 
love. The diſintereſted pains he thus took among theſe 
barbarous people, added to his good offices, and chari- 
ties to them, (which were ſo liberal, that 8 he ſet 


out on this journey with ten pounds in his purſe, yet he 


returned twenty nobles in debt, Which he always paid 
in a fortnight,) drew from them the ſincereſt expreſ- 
ſions of gratitude. Of this we have one pregnant in- 
ſtance. By the careleſſneſs of a ſervant his horſes were 
one day ſtolen. 
and every one expreſſed the higheſt indignation at it. 
The thief, however, was rejoicing over his prize, when 


by the report of the country, he found whole horſes he 


had taken. Terrified at what he had done, he inſtantly 
came trembling back, confeſſed the fact, returned the 


horſes, and declared he believed the devil would have 


{-1zed him directly, had he carried them off when he 
knew they belonged to Mr Gilpin. | | 


- 0 . 


Such actions a thele are not, it is confeſſed, the bril- | 


Hant and ſtriking part of his biſtorical memoirs ; but 
they certainly are not the leaſt uſeful. Perions in high 
lite can be examples only to few, in compariſon of 
thoſe who move in a lower ſphere, and fill an inferior 
ſtation; and among theſe, there is no character ſo 
amiable, nor which ſpreads its influence ſo extenſively, 
as that of a worthy parith prieſt. Such, undeniably, 
was Mr Gilpin's, and that to ſuch a degree too, as de- 
ſerves to be diſtinguiſhed by particular notice to the 
- preſent age, as much as he was diſtinguiſhed in his 
own, when he merited and obtained the defirable 
titles of the FATHER OF THE POOR, and the APOSTLE. 
OF THE NoRtH. But this character was not fully 
completed in him, by the particulars hitherto mentioned, 
extraordinary as they are. "There is {till another, which 
alone would have Lern ſcent to fill up the whole 


ſphere of an ordinary activity, and which, therefore, | 


a much larger. 
not but wonder to find him, amidſt ſuch great expen- 


children, who cou 


The news was 72 propagated, 
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ditputants obſerved ſome decorum, and never appeared 


„„ ff 12 7) © 5 
neither juſtice to him, nor to the reader, will ſuffer to 
be omitted. | | 


We have already mentioned the firſt method taken by 


/ Q. Elizabeth was. 
very ſenſible of this ſcarcity, and, among other ways of 
providing a relief, recommended to her council the 
founding ſeminaries of good learning. No good work 
ever went forward, which Mr Gilpin did not promote 
as far as he was able. In this he joined to the utmoſt 
of his abilities, and, as was commonly indeed thought, 
beyond them. 


great demand upon him, and his bounty and charities 
His acquaintance, therefore, could 


ces, entertain the delign of building and endowing a 


grammar-ſ{chool : A deſign, however, which his very _ 
exact ceconomy ſoon enabled him to accompliſh, tho' 
the expence of it amounted to upwards of five hundred . 
The effects of this endowment were very _ 
quickly ſeen. His {ſchool was no ſooner opened than it 
began to flouriſh, and to afford the agrecable proſpect 


pounds. 


of a ſucceeding generation, riſing above the ignorance 
and errors of their forefathers. That ſuch might be its 
effects, no care on his part was wanting: He not only 
placed able maſters in his ſchool, whom he procured 


from Oxford, but himſelf, likewiſe, conſtantly inſpected 
it; and, that encouragement might quicken the applica=* 
tion of his boys, he always took particular notice of th“ . 


moſt forward; he would call them his own ſcholars, and 
would ſend for them into his ſtudy, and there in- 


ſtruct them himſelf. There was fo great a feſort of 
young people to this ſchool, that in a little time the town 
was not able to accommodate them. 
ted up a part of his own houſe for that purpoſe, where 
| he ſeldom had fewer than twenty or thirty children; 


ſome were ſons of perſons of diſtinction, whom he 
boarded at ealy r | 


One method uſed by him to fill his ſchool was alittle 


ſingular. Whenever he met a poor boy upon the roafl*. . 
he would make trial of his capacity by a few queſtion - 
and if he found it ſuch as pleated him, he would provide 
for his education, Thus he uſed to bring ſeveral every 
year from the different parts where he preached, parti- 


cularly Reads-dale and Tine-dale. Nor did his care end 
here; from his ſchool ke ſent ſeveral to the univerſities, 


| where he maintained them 3 at his own expence; 

ö t ixty pounds; this ſum 
| he always laid out, often more: his common allowance 
to cach ſcholar was about ten pounds a year, which, for 


for that end he yearly ſet apart 


a ſober youth, was at that time a very lufficient mainte- 
nance; ſo that he never maintained fewer than ſix. To 
others, who were in circumitances to do ſomething for 


| themſelves, he would give the farther aſſiſtance they 
needed. By which means he induced many parents to - 
allow their children a liberal education, who otherwiſe 


would not have done it. Our author's care of them 


| went {till farther. He conſidered himſelf as their pro- 
per guardian, and ſeemed to think himſelf bound to the 


public for their uſefulneſs. With this view he held a 


punctual correſpondence with their tutors; and made 


the youths themſelves frequently write to him; fo ſoli- 


citous, indeed, was he about them, that once every 


year he generally made a journey to the univerlities to 
inſpect their behaviour. 
unrewarded; few of his ſcholars miſcarried, many of them 
ſays Carleton, biſhop of Chicheſter, (who was one! 


im- 
3 P ſelf) 


His manner of living was the moſt 
affluent and generous ; his hoſpitality made daily a 


Sceing this he fit- 


a_gs: but the greater part were poor 
d not ealily get themſelves boarded 
in the town, and whom he not only educated, but cloath< / 
ed and maintained: he was at the expence, likewiſe, of 
boarding many others in town. . 1 


Nor was this uncommon care 


* 
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ſelf) became 


neighbouring 
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his expectations ſo well, that when he grew old it be- 


came his chief concern. His infirmities obliged him 


now to relax a little from thoſe very great fatigues he 


had undergone abroad, and to draw his engagements 


nearer home. His ſchool, fituated near his houſe, af- 


forded him when moſt infirm an employment, and he 


could hardly die in peace till he had fettled it to his 


mind. What he had principally at heart, was to com- 


poſe for it a ſet of good ftatutes, to provide it a better 


endowment, and fix all by a charter. As to the ftatutes, 


he was daily employed in improving his firſt draught. 


power to do any thing more himſelf, he applied to a 
gentleman, John Heath, Efq; of Kepier, 


For this, he 


cured it of the queen in March, 1577. 
Towards the latter part of his life, Mr Gilpin went 


through his duty with great difhculty ; his health was 
much impaired ; the extreme fatigue, he had during 
ſo many years undergone, had now quite broke his con- 
ſtitution, and while he was thus ſtruggling with theſe | 


difficulties, there happened an affair, which entirely 


deſtroyed his health. As he was crofling the market- 
place at Durham, an ox ran at him, and threw him 
down with ſuch violence, that it was imagined he had 
received his death's wound. He lay long confined ; 
and though he got abroad again, he never recovered 
even the little ſtrength he had before, and continued 
lame as long as he lived. But fickneſs was not the 
only diſtreſs, which the declining years of this excellent 
man had to ſtruggle with. As age and infirmity began 
to leflen that weight and influence he once had, the | 
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great ornaments to the church, and very 

__ exemplary inſtances of Pn T's 
The ſettlement of this ſchool was the laſt bufineſs of 
a public nature, in which he was engaged. It anſwer- 


With regard to a better endowment, as it was not in his | 


e had lived many years in great intimacy, | 
and prevailed with him to double the original endow- 
ment: This, with ſome other contributions, procured 
by him, raiſed the revenues anſwerable to his wiſhes. 
The laſt thing was to obtain a charter. 
applied to his friend the earl of Bedford, who eaſily pro- 


ones, and that nothing elſe would brin 
at the laſt. He died upon the 4th of M. 
the fixty-fixth year of his age. 


4 r 
malice and oppoſition of his enemies of courſe pre- 
vailed more. He was charged by ſome with main. 
taining the unlawfulneſs of marriage in the cler 
others taxed him with hypocriſy; and a third, with 
refuſing to pay his juft debts : While chancellor Barnes 

e 


laid aſide all decency in oppreſſing him. Such a load 
of calumny, ingratitude, and ill uſage, may juſtly be 
ſuppoſed to lay heavy upon him, already ſinking un. 
der a weight of years. Yet he. bore it with great forti. 
tude, ſtrengthening himſelf with ſuch conſolations, as 
a Chriſtian hath in reſerve for all extremities. His re- 
ſignation, however, was not long exerciſed, 
About the beginning of February, 1683, he found 
himſelf ſo very weak, that he was ſenſible his end muſt 
be drawing near. Hetold his friends his apprehenſions; 
and ſpoke of his death with the moſt happy compo- 
ſure. He was ſoon after confined to his chamber ; but 
his ſenſes continued perfect to the laſt, A few days be- 
fore his death, he ordered his friends, acquaintances, 
and dependants to be called; and being raiſed in his 
bed, he made ſeveral moſt pathetic diſcourſes; firſt, to 
the poor, next to his ſcholars, and then to his ſervants; 
after which ſending for ſeveral perſons, who had hither- 
to made no good uſe of his advice, he preſſed it now 
again, in hopes that his dying words might prove more 
effectual: His ſpeech began to faulter, before he finith- 
ed theſe laſt exhortations. The remaining hours of 
his life he ſpent in prayer, and in broken converſe 
with ſome ſelect friends; mentioning often the conſo- 
lations of the goſpel, declaring they were the only true 
a man peace 
arch, 1583, in 


He was buried in his own church, but without any : 


monument beſides that of his example, which one 


would imagine had its influence upon the rectors of 
Houghton ; for perhaps few pariſhes in England can 


boaſt of ſuch a ſucceſſion of worthy paſtors, as that pa- 
riſh can ſince Mr 1 death. The late archbiſhop | 


Secker was one of thole paſtors. 


| The MARTYRDOM of Sr EDMUND-BURY GODFREY. 


| 6 cleareſt method for the deſcription of the mar- 


tyrdom of this good man, will be firſt to inquire 


into the occaſion of it; and then the manner, circum- 
ſtances, and authors; and laſtly, the ſeveral endeavours 
that have been uſed to clear the papiſts of that idelible 


5 a ſticks upon them from fo horrid a vil- 


deftly and on ſu 


bottom 
luheir ſatisfaction. 


iny. | 


4 


firm poſitively, This proteſtant magiſtrate was certainly 


murdered, becauſe he was a proteſtant. | 
But the particular and ſpecial reaſons were the fol- 


and thoſe not only (as the attorney general taid in the 
Mr Oates addreſſed himſelf to 


quired ſomething cloſely into the deſign, as his manner 


was in any thing which 2 ” 9 85 This the 
| erefore found it conve- 


papiſts very well knew, and t 
nient to be rid of a troubleſome buſy man, who, now he 
was engaged in the buſineſs, was likely to pierce to the 

of it; and he being once out of the way, the 
evidence might very eaſily have been diſpoſed of to 
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trial of the aſſaſſins) perhaps, but undoubtedly more 
than are now extant. r Qa 
him with his depoſitions: he had taken them, and in- 
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plied, What was he the nearer, for he had been ſo fool- 
| | 


Bury Godfrey is Gees. | | 


things went, afked, 


But here thoſe, whoſe intereſt it is to get clear of ſuch 
a charge, object very pertly: What need or what ad- 
vantage, in taking off a-juſtice, when the ſame things 
were depoſed in other places 
2. The ſecond reaſon or occaſion of this murder will 
eaſily anſwer that objection. They not only bore him 


8 I | malice for what he had already done in Oates's caſe, and 
For the occaſion of his martyrdom, what was ſaid in 

the ſumming up the evidence concerning him, but mo- 
oſition only, we may yet venture to af- 


might probably be ignorant of thoſe ſecret paſſages tranſ- 
acted before king and council, in relation to Oates's de- 
poſitions, but were ſenſible of a deeper reaſon than all 
this, and which brought them into more danger than 
the other. a, ES 5 5 
Mr Dugdale had received a letter the very night on 


r e I ũVhich this gentleman was martyred (of which more a- 
* He had taken examinations about the popiſh plot, 


non) with theſe words in it, [this night Sir Edmund- 
This came from the pa- 
piſts to Ewers, a popiſh prieſt at my lord Aſton's, who 
after he had read it, communicated the good news to 
Mr Dugdale, telling him, One of their enemies was 
taking out of the way. He being deſirous to know ho-. 


his life? Ewers told him, there was a meſſage fent to 


Mr Coleman, when in Newgate, to defire him that he 


would not reveal any thing of the plot; which meſſage 
came from the duke of York. To which Coleman re- 


Uh 


hat was the reaſon they took away 
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ready; but upon the examination of Oates before Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey, he was afraid he would come 
in as evidence againſt him, having ſhewn himſelf eager 
in the buſineſs. Fo which the duke of York ſent word 
again, If he would take care not to reveal, but conceal 
it, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey ſhould not come in a- 
gainſt him. And the next news Was, that he was 
A | * 
Now this effectually takes off the former cavil; and 
this ſir Roger could not but be ſenſible of; and conclu- 
ding ſo unanſwerably againſt what he built ſo much * 
on, even lets it fairly drop, and mentions not a ſyllable 
of it in all his book. Which evidence of Mr Dugdale's 


is beyond contradiction confirmed by ſeveral hints un- 


luckily given in fir Roger's own depoſitions, where Mr 
Wynnel depoſes what fir Edmund told him, Coleman 
muſt die, and mentioned conſults about a toleration 
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ich as to reveal all to Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey al- 


adding further, That he was maſter of a dangerous ſecret 


that would be fatal to him. Hence nothing can be 
more plain to any reaſonable man, than that Sir Ed- 

mund was acquainted with Mr Coleman as well as Dr 
Oates, and knew even the minute circumſtances in thoſe 
letters which afterwards were brought againſt him, and 
ſtood in fear of his life for that very reaſon, as for the 
fame he afterwards loſt it. | 

For the manner of his death, thoſe who were accom- 


plices therein ſhould beſt know it; and the objections 


_ againſt their evidence the reader may hind cleared, if he 
will take the pains to look a little lower. After the poor 
gentleman had ſcveral days been COgged by the papiſts, 
as Dr Oates, Mr Prance, and Mr Bedlow, unanimouily 
| ſwear, and which he as good as acknowledged to Mr 
Robinſon, as appears on the trial of his- murderers, 
they at laſt accompliſhed their wicked deſign, on Satur- 


day, October 12, 1678, and under pretence of a quar- 
rel, which they knew his care for the public peace would 


oblige him to prevent, about nine o'clock at night, as 


he was going home, got him into the Water-Gate at 


Somerſet-Houſe. When he was thus trepanned in, and 
got out of hearing from the ſtreet, toward the lower end 
of the yard, Green, one of the aſſaſſins, threw a twilted 
handkerchief round his neck, and drew him behind the 


rails, which, notwithſtanding his age and weakneſs 
him thus at 


are objeQed againſt its probability; takin 


a ſurprize, and in the dark, it was eaſy for him to do, 


_ eſpecially three or four more of them immediately fal- 


ling in to affiſt him, there they throttled him; and leſt 


that ſhould not be enough, punched and kicked him on 


the breaſt, as ſufficiently appeared when his body was 
found, by the marks upon it; and leſt he ſhould not 


be yet dead enough, another of them would have 


run him through, but was hindered by the reſt, leſt 
the blood ſhould have diſcovered them. But Green, to 


make ſure work, wrung his neck round, as it was 


found afterwards on the inſpection of the ſurgeons. | 
For the diſpoſal of the body, they all carried it up in- 

to a little chamber of Hill's, another of the murderers, 

| Who had been, or was Dr Godwin's man, where it lay 


till Monday night, when they removed it into another 


room, and thence back again till Wedneſday, When 
they carried him out in a ſedan about twelve o clock, 
and afterwards upon a horſe, with Hill behind him, to 
ſupport him, till they got to primroſe-Hill, or, as ſome 


fay it is called, Green-Bury-Hill, near a public houſe, 


called the White Houſe, and there threw him into a 
ditch, with his gloves and cane on a bank near bim, and 
his own ſword run through him, on purpoſe to per- 
ſuade the world he had killed himſelf. Very politicly 
making choice of a place to lay him where they might 
both think he would be ſometime concealed, and near 
where he had been teen walking the ſame day, if the 
affidavits to this purpoſe in fir Roger's book may be re- 


lied upon. 


All this Mr Prance ſwears upon the trial of his mur- 
derers, with whom he acknowledges he had ſeveral con- 
ſultations before at the Plow alehouſe, and other places, 
concerning it; whoſe evidence is confirmed, not only 
by innumerable other circumſtances, but Mr Bedlow's 
confeſſion, who was to have been preſent at the action, 


had not remorſe of conſcience hindered him, 18 1 | 


been engaged by the conſpirators for a 
and was afterwards to have a conſiderable part of it 
for carrying off the body, which he ſwears he ſaw in 
the very room where Prance ſays it was removed on the 
Monday night. But even here too he failed them, ſo 
it was done without his aſſiſtance in the manner before 
delcribed. :: £ . 


And very ſure, no doubt, the great plotters thought 
they had now made their buſineſs; for we are not to 
fancy theſe little villains attempted ſuch an action of 
their own impulſe ; the great ſpring we had before in 


Dugdale's ſtory of Coleman, from whence thole large 
ſums muſt proceed which Bedlow mentions. Now, we 


tay, they thought the buſineſs was as ſure as the Jews 
had made the ſepulchre, having ſealed all the mouths 


of the parties concerned, with oaths and ſacraments 


ſolemnities commonly abuſed by their patty tothe fouleſt- 3 


villanies. But neither that, nor the darkneſs of the 


night, nor the diſtance of places, could hinder the Di- 


vine Juſtice from looking through and diſcovering the 
villains concerned, and bringing them to puniſhments 


worthy their wickedneſs. It was accompliſhed in the 
| following manner: His body being found by ſome be 


accidentally walked that way, and generally ſuſpecte 


from his former diſcourſes, and many probabilities; | 
that he was murdered by the papiſts, the king iſſued a 
proclamation with a promiſe of indemnity and pol. 


reward to any who would diſcoyer it. On this Mr Bed- 
low wrote a letter to the ſecretary from the country, 


concerning his knowledge of ſomething conſiderable in + - 
that matter; and being ſent for up to town, revealed 
whatever he knew of the buſineſs. And a little after, 
Prance being accidentally ſeized by a conſtable, then in 


the houſe of lords lobby, was known by Mr Bedlow, 


having ſeen his face on that Monday night, when at 
the lame time they ſaw the body; and who on exami- 
nation diſcovered alſo what his ſhare was in the mur- 


der; and though he afterwards denied it, for fear of 


loſing his trade, and ſuch other motives, as he himſelf 
confeſſed, yet in a quarter of an hour he returned again 


to his farſt evidence. 


But the moſt difficult taſk will be what yet remains, 
the clearing thoſe objections, an] ſome of them plauſi- 
| ble ones, and which have led away too many well-mean- 


ing men, againſt the truth of this recited evidence; as 


well as ſome inſinuations ſpread abroad, and made the 
moſt of to perſuade the world this worthy gentleman 


was guilty of his own death. 


But here it cannot be expected that a private perion, 
who has not the advantages of fir Roger, to have war- 
rants for that purpoſe, and all perſons and papers be- 
fore him relating to that buſineſs, and who had great 
wit, and honeſty little enough to pick out, and leave in, 
what was for his turn; that ſuch a one ſhould be able 
to go through ſo many hundred pages as his book con- 
fiſts of, and anſwer every particular therein. It will be 
ſatisfaction enough to any rational man to touch fome of 


the plots and fetches made uſe of from one tirhe to ano- 


ther, to waſh the Blackamoor white, and clear the pa- 
piſts from this villainy: to anſwer the main objections 
againſt the evidence, and bring ſome corroborating cir- 


cumſtances for the truth of it. And laſtly, To thew 


ſir Edmund could not murder himſelf in that place and 


manner as is pretended. | _- _ 
The firft of the methods they uſed to ſham off this 
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| clear as the ſun. When they came to it, and had all 
the fair play imaginable, Pain's heart failed him, and 
he pleaded guilty. Farewel made ſo poor a defence, 


Bangor, now biſhop of St Aſaph, in his funeral ſermon, 
8 7 Which. it ſeems, he had of one Mr Angus, who, the 


mouthed, That ſir Edmund-Bury W erg was found; 


HpHBefore their trial, they reckoned their witneſſes by 
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the hundred, pretending to make his ſelf-murder as 


a 


illed himſelf 


when he was acculed for committin 
| enough to oppoſe to this, their confeſſion to captain Ri- 


deltroy the belief of what elſe they teſtify. 
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and the matter was ſo clearly proved againſt them, that 
Farewel and Ihomſon were both fined by the court, 
and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, with the follow. 
ing inſcription over them : For libelling the juſtice of 
the nation, by making the world believe that ſir Ed- 
mund-Bury Godfrey murdered himſelf. Where how 
abundantly they were honoured by the ſpectators, all 
who know any thing of the ſtory cannot but remem- 
ber. : 


Thus it lay for ſome time, and no perſon was o hardy 


| to make any farther attempts that way, while there was 
any poſhbility of having juſtice againſt them: but 
when the ſheriffs, juries, nay, king and all were chang- 


ed; when that paſt, which poor Oates and all the 


| world have caule to remember ; when, if Prance would 
not unconfeſs, he knew he muſt tread the fame dolo- 
rous way that Oates had done before him, and had now 0 
ger took up 

| the cudgels, and publiſhed his book, called, The 
Myſtery of fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey's death unfold- 


done all that could be deſired; then fir Ro 


ed; or, which would have been a litter title, The ſe- 
cond edition, with additions, of Farewel and Pain's 


letters. The main of what he advances there, will be 
anſwered in clearing, as was propoſed, the objections 


againſt the evidence relating."to that matter. 


If the ill character of the perſons who gave it be urg- 
| ed to invalidate their teſtimony, as this does not reach 


all of them, ſo it has been often anſwered, Who but 


ſuch were {it for ſuch villainies? If their ſeeming diſa- 
| greement in ſome part of their evidence, what greater 


argument that 1t was no combination ? If Prance re- 


| tracted, we are told by fir Roger himſelf, That he was 


a white-livered man, and ſo might be frighted out of 


truth as well as into it. And indeed on that very rea- 
| {on it was long before ſuſpected, that if ever he ſhould 
| be bore hard upon, he would not be able to ſtand it. 


But the papiſts would never kill him, becauſe he 
had obliged them. As if gratitude was a popiſh virtue, 
or charity, any more than faith were to be kept with 


heretics : thoſe that think ſo, let them look back, and 
| lee if the laſt reign be enough to convince them. 
| It may be urged on, here are ſeveral teſtimonies in 


the trial of the murderers, and ſince, that invalidate the 


| evidence there given, Warner and his wife and maid 


about Green, That he was at home all that evening 
it. It would be 


chardlon, that they could do him no good. But beſides 
this, Mr juſtice Dolbin's obſervation on the trial clears it 


| ettectually. They ſwore to the Saturday fortnipht after 


Michaelmas-day, which was, 
of October, 
committed. 


If Broadftreet and 


lays the juſtice, the 19th 
not the 12th, on which the murder was 


her memory, that after ſo many years the remembers 
what ſhe could not upon his trial, That ſhe, and he, and 
their child lay in the room all that very time when tlie 


| body was ſaid to be there; it would nor be a ſhift, but 


an anſwer, That they were papiſts that ſwore it. But 
beſides, Broadſtreet acknowledged before the duke of 
Monmouth, That Hill was gone from his lodgings be- 


fore this time, as was proved on the trial. Mrs Tilden 


lays, There was but one key to their door. Mrs Broac- 
ſtreet at the ſame time, with what ſhe owned about Hill, 
That there were ſix or ſeven: contradictions in others, 
we lee, as well as the king's evidence; and theſe being 
much more irreconcileable than their's, mult of neceflit y 


But 
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others teſtify they were in the room 
where the body was laid, and Hill's wife ſo rubs up 
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conſcience I believe I ſhall be the firſt martyr. 
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But the home-thruſt is, — The centinels ſaw no ſe- 
gan carried out. This the printed trial eaſily ſets right. 
The centinels were Trollop and Wright. 'Trollop ſtaid 
till ten, and ſaw a ſedan go in, but none out again. 
Wright ſtaid till one, but law none go out. It muſt be 
in Trollop's time, being, as Prance fays, about twelve. 
The centinels being then at Bury's lodge 1moking and 
driaking. Trollop ſays on the trial, he was never at 


the lodge, but ſo does not Wright, as any one may ſee 


by conſulting it, he being never aſked the queſtion. 
It will give a great light into this deed of darkneſs in 
lace, to conſider ſeveral circumſtantial evi- 
dences, which would, of themſelves, go very tar to 
prove that fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey was murdered a 
the papiſts, and that in the very place and manner whic 
has been already deſcribed. _ „ 
The firſt of theſe from fir Edmund's own mouth, 


! 


' which has been already hinted, but ſhall here be farther 
cleared. 


. 


It was indeed ſo notorious, that ſir Edmund - Bury 


Godfrey had boding thoughts, and a ſort of a prophe- 


tical intimation of his death, and that by the papiſts; 


and diſcourſed of ſo publicly and generally, that fir 
Roger could not deny all the matter of fact, but endea- 
vours to avoid the force of it; when he ſays, as is wit- 


neſſed by ſeveral, On my conſcience I ſhall be the firſt 
martyr. This he interprets, I doubt I ſhall not live 
long. Sure, though he ſays in one place, The man 


was no fool, yet he muſt be ſuppoſed to be no better, 


any more than all the readers, if neither he nor they 


made any difference between being hanged and martyr- 
ed. But the very reaſon of this interpretation was for 
what fir Roger dearly loved, that he might have op- 
portunity for a reflection on the parliament. He fear- 
_ ed, fays he, that the parliament would call him to ac- 
count, and that nothing would ſatisfy them but his life, 


for not diſcovering it ſooner. Inoppoſition to this, any 


impartial man need but conſider what follows. Squire 
Robinſon, on the trial of the murderers, witneſſes that 
he had a diſcourſe with fir Edmund a little while before 
his death about the plot then newly talked on. Says 


Robinton, I wiſh the depth of the matter be found our. 
Sir Edmund anſwers, I am afraid it is not. 


knowledged he had taken ſeveral examinations about it, 


but thought he ſhould have little thanks for his pains. 
Robinſon aſked him, Are you afraid? No, faid he, | 
do not fear them, if they come fairly; and I ſhall not 
part with my life tamely. Well, fir Roger, Is all this 

the parliament? Was he afraid the parliament would 


{end a party to dog him, and ſet upon him? And that 
he did not fear the parliament, but if they came fairly, 
would not part with his life tamely? No; any man that 
be may ſee the meaning of it; and that he appre- 


had taken ſeveral examinations. 


The next is, of John Wilſon, the ſadler, who ſwears, 
ſir Edmund talking with one Mr Harris, then told this 
informant, That he was in danger for what he acted for 

the diſcovering the late plot againſt his majeſty. See 

how ingenioully this is anſwered; His apprehenſion was 


from the parliament, not the papiſts; and for conceal- 
ing, not diſcovering the plot. Theſe very words fir 
Roger has in his book. 


Diſcovering, for fir Roger, who knows his mind better, 
now he is 55 than he himſelf did while alive, to tell 
us he means concealing, which is quite contrary; and 
oP fair a way of anſwer it is, let any of his beſt friends 
e judges, 88 b | - ; 
It would be tedious to bring any more, when this 


Upon my 
He ac- 


ended danger only from the papiſts, againſt whom he 


ow whether this is not a di- 
rect Statuimus i. e. Abrogamus, what fir Edmund calls 


* 
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| markable, that theſe very things are ſworn upon the. . 


trial by Mr Oates, That ſir Edmund-Bury Godfrey had 
told him, he had received Affrnts from great perſons, 
for being ſo zealous in the buſineſs: that he had been 
threatened; that he went in fear of his life from the po- 
piſh party; and that he had been dogged ſeveral days; 
but teared them not if they came fairly to work. 

For other evidences of his murder by the papiſts, that 
which indeed made thgggreateſt noiſe, was his death be- 
ing heard ſo far off, and in ſo many different places, 
before it was known in London. This fir Roger tells 
us, was ſpread on purpoſe by the brothers to throw it 
on the papiſts. But here is this in oppoſition: Dugdale; 
againſt whom he makes no objections, but allows his 
evidence, makes oath in my lord Strafford's trial, and 


| other places, That this news was brought to one Ewers, 


a prieſt, in a letter which he ſhewed him, dated the 
very night it was done, which had theſe words in it: 


| This very night fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey is diſpatch - 


ed. Now we would fain aſk, Had theſe brothers correſ- 
pondence with the prieſt? Would they uſe ſuch a word 
as that [diſpatched?] Did they write to Ewers too, and 

bid him tell Dugdale, That this fir Edmund-Bury God- 
frey was a buly man, and proper to be taken out of the 

way? As Dugdale ſwears he did. Could Dugdale con- 
ſpire with Oates ſo long before they knew one another; 


and while he was kirmſelf a priſoner in Staffordſhire ? 


And were all theſe perjured, who witneſs that Mr Dug- 


| dale did report this before it could be known by any but 


the very conſpirators? 


. That it was done in that very place, at Somerſet- 


Houſe, Providence has left ſtrange confirmation. 5 
Ihe firſt is, Bury the porter's refuſing to admit any 
perſons into the gates about that time, the 12th, 13th, 


(prince Rupert, it is ſuppoſed) himſelf admittance, 
and pretended he had orders for ſo doing. But theſe 
orders he never produced. And more, like a true pa- 

piſt, denied matter of fact when charged with it; and 
though he had acknowledged to the council he had 
never ſuch orders before, when ſir Thomas Stringer 


| came to witnels it, poſitively denied it; | 


- 


I wo more very remarkable affidavits there are which 

ive mighty ſtrength to all the former; one of Spence 
Teepe Spence he is called in ſome copies), and the 
other of John Okely. Spence was a tall, black man, 
much like fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, as was witneſſed 
by thoſe who knew him; to all which fir Roger only an- 
{wers, He has been told otherwiſe; This Spence paſ- 
ſing by the ſame water- gate at Somerſet-Houſe, two 
days before fir Edmund's murder, was dragged in thi- 
ther, being ſeized by five or fix men; but one of them, 


| hen they had him in, cried out, This is not he, on 
has but halt an eye, unleſs that too blinded with pre- 


which they immediately ler him go. Here is a plain 
evidence of their intentions, and a confirmation of what 
Bedlow, Oates, and Prance ſwore of fir Edmund's being 
dogged ſo long before. All that is anſwered to it, is, 
That there was a ſuit at law depending between this 
Spence and Mr Broadſtreet, and therefore forſooth, he 
muſt forſwear himſelf, and wilfully damn his ſoul only 

for a circumſtantial evidence and reflection on Hill him 
ſelf, three or four years after he was hanged, and ſo on 
his maſter, Dr Godden, and thence again on Mrs Broad- 

ſtreet; and all this when it had no influence at all on the 
ſuit at law, or them who ſued him. But enough of this. 
Let us now take notice of the next. It was one John 
Okeley, who that very night, October 12, going by 
Somerſet-Houſe, at the water-gate, about nine o'clock, 
ſaw there fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, whom he knew 
very well, * in the ſame lane with him; he paſt 
cloſe by him, pulled off his hat to him, as fir Fdmund- 
Bury Godfrey did to him again; when paſt him, he 


does effectually, as to his own judgment. Only it is re- | turned about, and looked on him. And this he told to 
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14th of October. Nay, that he had denied the prince 
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ſeveral perſons, which witneſs the ſame. To this the 
main of what fir Roger objects is, It was dark, and how 
- ſhould he know him? Certainly, any one that knows 
London, cannot-b8 ignorant that they have lights in the 
ſtreets at nine at night: and it was morally impoſſible, that 
one who knew him ſo well, who looked upon him, who 
put off his hat to him, and he to him again, and who af- 


ter all this looked back upon him, that ſuch a one ſhould 


be miſtaken in the perſon. 


The laſt thing to be proved is, That ſir Edmund-Bury 
Godfrey did not, nor could he murder himſelf in that 
place, as is pretended by his enemies. He was firſt 
aturday, and therefore according to their 

account; his body muſt have been in the place where it 
. was found till that Thurſday night. But had it been 
there on Tueſday or Wedneſday, the pack of hounds. 
which hunted there, both of thoſe days, muſt have 
found him. Sir Roger tells us, They might have been 
on the other ſide of the ditch, or beat the place careleſs- 
ly without finding it. But Mr Faucet's depoſition is, 
That he bet that very place, which ſurely he was capa- 
ble of knowing, having been himſelf there to lee it after 
the body was found. He repeats it, and ſays twice, It 


miſhng on 


was in that very place, and Harwood ſays as much, who 


hunted the day after. 


prejudiced man, 


One circumſtance there is, which 
makes this evidence yet more concluſive. It was Gepo- 
ſed in the trial of Farewel, and ſeveral other places, that 
the body ſtunk extremely when it was found, which | 
was but the day after. Now we will aſk any un- 
hether it was ſo much as poſſible, 


that this very place ſhould be beat two days one after a- 


the hunters might perhaps overlook it? 


But beſides this, there was yet a narrower ſearch made 


on another occaſion in that fame field. It is this, That 


While the body lay at the White-houſe, and the jur 
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dead body, belt, gloves, or any thing elle there. 


There is one great objection, which ir Roger makes 
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Were about it, one of the jury-men themſelves declared, 


nothing. 
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very much of in this matter, though not quite ſo ſtrons 


now, as it was ſome year ſince; and that Is, There was 
no popiſh plot at all, therefore no popiſh murder, which 


| he expretles in his own peculiar way. They hang both 


upon the fame ſtring, and whoever overthrows the one 
trips up the heels of the other. Nor indeed is he fin. 
gular in his opinion, as to a great part of it. For m 
lord chief juſtice Pemberton ſays, on the trial of Fare. 
wel we think it was, if they could have made it out that 
he had killed himſelf, all of them muſt have cried out. 
the popiſh plot was a ſham raiſed by the proteſtants a- 
gainſt the papiſts, and all the plot would have gone for 
But now to retort the objection. If there 


was a popiſh plot, it-is a terrible argument that there 
was too a popiſh murder. But that there was one, we 
| mult be forced to believe, till we find theſe things among 


| thing, 
nother, and the hounds not ſcent the body, even though 


to diſprove it. 


| MEMOIRS of that amiable Princeſs, the Lady JANE GRAY, 


many others anſwered. 


1. Coleman's letters, and that expreſſion, The extirpa- 


tion of the northern hereſy. 


2. The letter produced in Harcourt's trial, wherein 
the very conlult of April 24 is mentioned, and a deſign 
then on foot among them, which they were to manage 
with all imaginable fecrecy; gd nd teh 
3. The pollitive oaths xd ſo many men. Some of them 
of a fair character, and blameleſs converſation: others 
no more able to invent ſuch a plot, than their enemies 


: 


4. The endeavours of the papiſts to aflaſſinate, diſ- 


. or any way divert the evidence againſt 
11 


them; which they were not ſuch fools as to do for no- 


5. The behaviour of the witneſſes ever ſince. One of 


them teſtifying at his death, after the ſacrament; ano- 
| ther by his lite, their malice reaching to his barbarous 
| murder. A third with his blood, and ſo much as would 


have perhaps coſt any two or three other men their 


| | | | lives to the truth of their depoſitions. 
That a ſervant of his mother, a butcher, and two boys, | 


made a very ſtrict and narrow ſearch in all parts of the 
ground for a calf that was loſt there, and this both on 
Monday and Tueſday, and at that time there lay no | f 


And laſtly, What tranſactions we have felt and ſeen 


| fince king James came to the throne, till his depar- 
ture, are no great evidence that all that plot was a 


orgery. 


From theſe things it is plain there was a popiſh plots © 
and that this was a popiſh murder. TO 4 | 


ICY 


Who, overcome by the Arts of Ambition in her own and her Huſband's Family, and piouſiy hoping to become the Inſtrument 
of preventing the Ruin of the Reformation after the Death of Edward VI. reluctantly permitted herſelf to be proclaimed 
Succeſſor to that amiable Prince, and obtained the Crown of Martyrdom under the Reign of his popiſh Siſter of ſangumary 


7: Memory. 3 


Was the eldeſt of the three daughters of the Ear 


HA prodigy of her age, the Lady Jane Gray, 


ö 


arwick, afterwards created Duke of Suffolk by 
s ducheſs, a daughter of Charles Brandon and the 
Hate dowager of France. It was upon the near re- 
lation of this laſt to the Tudor family, that the afpiring 
duke of Suffolk formed the defign of transferring the 


Engliſh diadem into his own family, and of founding 


the right of his eldeſt daughter to the ſucceſſion, if 


Edward ſhould die without children. He gave it out 


among his relations and confidents, that though Henr 


VIII. had named in his teſtamentary ſettlement, his 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, as next in ſucceſſion 
to his ſon Edward, in caſe of his dying without iſſue; 


yet the parliament, as well as, the eccleſiaſtic courts, ha 


fourth ſon of the duke of Northumberland. 


And, in fine, that if ever the rinceſs Mary ſhould 


mount the throne, the whole fabric of the Reformation, 


in the erection of which the whole nation had ſo aſſi- 


duouſſy laboured during fo many years, would be 
thrown down inane day nn non 

By theſe and ſimilar arguments had the duke of Suſ- 
folk artfully endeavoured to Proper his friends for the 
deſign which he had long lerioufly meditated, while 
he beheld with fecret pleaſure the declining ſtate of king 
Edward's health. But in order the more effectually to 


carry his meaſures into execution, and only a few weeks 


before the death of his young ſovereign, he married his 
eldeſt daughter, the lady Jane, to the earl of Guiltord, 
Thus, al- 


fiſted by the great intereſt of the dukes of Northumber- 
land and Shrewſbury, and chiefly aided by the ſtrong 
attachment which the dying king had to the reforma- 
tion, and his pious fears, leſt, if his ſiſter Mary ſhould 
ſucceed, that whole work would be ruined :—He at laſt 
ventured to open his deſign to him, and prevailed with 

Wet . Ft | him 


< T2 Fen. 


ter, Jane Gray, ſhould enjoy the crown. 5 
Thus, this virtuous lady, ever actuated by the moſt 


GRA 


% 


kim to alter the order of the ſucceſſion, and to transfer 


the crown to the Lady Jane Gray. 

, Upon the death of End, oor pant of the miniſtry 
who were in the ſecret with the dukes of Suffolk and 
Northumberland, went with theſe nablemen to acquaint 
Lady Jane of Edward's ſettlement of the crown upon 
her. Already overwhelmed with the news of the death 
of ſopious aprince, atfo criticala time, their compliments 
upon that occaſion only ſerved to add a poignancy to 
her grief. She told them. thar according to the laws of 
the realm, as well as the rights of 
crown belonged to the fiſters of the deceaſed king: 


That ſhe ſhould wound her conſcience if ſhe would 
accept of a dignity which did not belong to her; and 
that it was very far from ever being an object of a 


wiſh in her, to become rich at the expence of others. 


acted for her ſucceſſion, but what was agreeable to the 


laws of the country, ſince the judges of the nation and 


the councillors of ſtate had ſigned the inſtrument of 


tranſlation of the crown, little availed to ſhake her re- 


ſolution to reject the offer. But other reaſons, reſpect- 


proteſtant religion, joined to the importunity of her 
father and huſband, at laſt determined her to ſuffer 
them to act as they pleaſed concerning her. Thus, as 


ts of conſanguinity, the 


— 


ing the critical ſtate in which the nation beheld. the | 


the duke of Northumberland afterwards bore witnels, 


the nation. — e V 
On the 1oth of July 1553, Jane Gray was proclaimed 


queen of England, and the following reaſons were pub- 
licly aſſigned, That the late king had diſpoſed of the | 
crown to the excluſion of his liſters, becaule they were 
illegitimate according to the fentence of the eccleſtaſtical 
court, and the declaration of parliament ; becauſe al- 
though they had even 1 yet being only 
ſiſters of half-blood, the laws of 
mit either of them to ſucceed to the throne; and be- 


England could: not ad- 
cauſe it was to be feared that the elder: of theſe, by eſ- 
would undergo an altcration, and that England would 


neareſt heireſs, Edward had appointed, that in cafe ſhe 
ſhould die without male deſcendants, her eldeſt daugh- 


””. ; 


laudable motives, was dragged forward at a critical mo- 


ment to appear as the oſtenſible head of a faction! But 
HE who ruleth the nations and ſitteth on his throne of 


_ inſtead of pretending of herſelf to the crown, or ta- 
king any ſtep toward obtaining it, ſhe never would 
have accepted of it, but in fpite of herſelf, to pleaſe 

others, and to prevent the ruin of the proteſtant part of 


pouling a foreign prince, the Engliſh conſtitution 


- again be ſubjected to the tyrannic ſway of the Romiſh 
' ſee. That as Frances, ducheſs of Suffolk, was the 


holineſs, frowned upon the enterprize. HE, in whoſe 


eyes rebellion is ever as the {in of witchcraft, and who 


cannot be biaſſed by either the fair pretences of ambi- 


tion, or the praiſe-worthy intentions of religion, wauld 
not ſuffer that even the neceſſary and glorious work of 
reformation ſhould owe its preſervation. from appa- 
rently immediate ruin, to the arts of intrigue, and the 
ſupercedure of the laws of eſtabliſhed right in ſo- 
ciety. After a few feeble and unavailing efforts to pre- 
vent Mary's ſucceſſion, the voice of the nation, pro- 
teſtants as well as catholics called her to aſſume the 
ſceptre: Suffolk with the other heads of the party were 
committed to the tower: And the innocent lady Jane 


Gray was doomed to be among the firſt victims of 
female reſentment, and of popiſh higotry : The parti- 


culars of which we now Org to relate | 
On the day in which this pious lady was to ſuffer, ſo 


far was ſhe from being appaled or overwhelined in the | 
| quainted with the Roman and Greek writers, that Ed- 
| ward VI. though of the fame age wich her, readily 
| yielded 


view of the tragical ſcene now about to be accompliſhed, 
that when the was delivered into the hands of the 


ſheriffs to proceed to the place of execution, her coun- 


tenance was ſo org? © ſettled with a modeſt and comely 
reſolution, that not t 


kg J e leaſt fear or grief could be per- 
cerved either by her ſpeech or motions ; but like a de- 


ed, all the beams of a well-mixed and tempered alacrity 


modeſt boldneſs of ſpirit, undaunted-and unaltered, ſhe- 
went towards che ſcaffold, till, whether thro' the malice of 
ſome great adverſary, or the indiſcretion of the officers 
(but the latter is more eredible) ſne encountered upon the 
way the headleſs trunk of her new dead lord and huſband, 
the lord Guilford Dudlęy, at that inſtant returning from 
the ſcaffold to the Tower to be buried. This ſpectacle 
a little ſtartled her, and many tears were ſeen to deſcend 


| cper and fall upon her cheeks, which her ſilence and great 
The aſſurances they made her, that nothing was tranſ- 35 8 


heart ſoon dried. 1 * 
When ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, ſhe ſpake to the ſpec- 


tators in this manner. 


The fact againſt the queen's highneſs was unlawful, 


1 do waſh my hands thereof in innocency before God, 
and the face of you, good chriſtian people, this day:“ 
and therewith ſhe wrung her hands wherein ſhe had Her 
book. © Then (faid ſhe) I pray you all good chriſtian 


people, to bear me witneſs that I die a true chriſtian 
woman, and that I do lookto be ſaved by no other means, 
ey of 5 ot his oply 
Son Jeſus Chriſt: and I confeſs, that when I did know + 
| the word of God, I neglected the ſame, loved myſelf _ 


but ny by the mercy of God in the blood 


and the world, and therefore this plague and puni 


—_ 


ment is happily and worthily happened unto me for ay 5 


ſins: and yet I thank God that of his goodneſs he hat 
thus given me a time and reſpite to repent : and now, 


with your prayers.” And then kneeling down, 


turned to Feckenam, ſaying, © Shall I ſay this alt 2! : 
and he ſaid, Yea, Then the ſaid the pſalm of MiRrere 
mei Deus, in Englith, in a moſt devout manner throygh- 
out to theend; and then ſheſtood up, and gave her maid, 


Mr Bruges; and then the untied her gown, and the exe- 


Then the executioner kneeled down andaſked ker forz 


deſired her to ſtand upon the ſtraw, which doing fie 


ſaw the block. Then the ſaid, I pray you diſpatch me 
. 5 Will you 

take it off before I lay me down? and' the Eceutig 

ſaid, No, madam. Then the tied the handkerchief as 


quickly. Then ſhe kneeled down, ſaying, 


bout her eyes, and feeling for the block, the ſaid; What 
ſhall I do? Whereis ie ? Where is it? One of the 7 Woe 
by guiding her thereunto, ſhe laid her head down up- 
on the block, and then ſtretching forth her body, faid! 
* Lord into thy hands I commend my ſpirit;“ and fo 


day of February, about the 17th year of her age. 


Lady Jane Gray, a perſonage, who, without que 


underſtanding, or the diſpoſitions of her heart, were 


figure only ſerved to render her diffetent mental an 
moral qualities more illuſtrious. She was 10 well ac 


mure bride, going to be united to her heart's beſt belov- 


ſhone forth in her deportment. With this bleſſed and 


. * Good people, I am come hi- 
ther to die, and by a law I am condemned to the ſame. 


and the conſenting thereunto by me; but touching the 
procurement and deſire thereof by me or on my behalf, 


good people, while I am alive, I pray you aſſiſt me . 


Mrs Ellen, her gloves and handkerchief, and her book to 


cutioner preſſed upon her to help her off witli it, but 
ſhe defiring him to let her alone, turned towards her 
two gentlewomen, who helped her off” therewith: 
and alſo with her frowes, paaft, and neckerchief, giv- 
ing to her a fair handkerchief to put about her eyes. 4 


giveneſs, whom ſhe forgave moſt willingly. Then he 


finiſhed her life, in the year 6f our Lord n 
Thus lived, and thus died, the virtuous and ion 
was born to ſhine in the higheſt ranks of fociety; Jt; 8 _ 

difficult to determine, whether the perfections of het 


moſt ſingular and conſpicuous. Her beauty and princeißỹ 
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. e. | 
wy x the Holy Ghoſt, three Perſons and one 


vul 
of the truths of the everlaſting goſpel, and of their mu- 


therein both truly and fait 
WW. _-. were ſent for. | 


Feck. How ſhall we love our neighbour . 


A 


1 15 en 
Bar her the palm. She gave her whole time to 
u 


Her acquaintance with theology was the fruit 


of her daily ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures. Her ſoul, ele- 


vated above the vanities of the world, and of the titled 
in her own rank, imbibed a profound knowledge 


tual dependence, at an age when others ſcarcely attain 
a ſuperficial view of its firſt principles. A crown could 
not make her haughty; and the tudden tide of adver- 
ſity was unable to rob her of her courage. Her tem- 
per was always the ſame. And if her fall produced any 
unuſual emotions in her mind, they were thoſe of the 
moſt generous and noble kind: r father and her 


huſband had both bled upon the ſcaffold for her in- 
1 os | 


= 
- 


er he had condemned her, fell mad, 


A few days before the unfortunate lady Jane Gray 


was beheaded, Mr Feckenham, otherwiſe Howman, was 


ſent to her from the queen, to converſe with, her, and | 
endeavour to turn her from the doctrine of 78 206 
e ſub- | 


| Do you not receive the very body and blood of Chriſt? 


the reformation to Mary's popith religion. 
ſtance of their converſation 1s thus related. 


A Converſation between Mr Feckenham and lady Jane Gray, 


44ſport time before ſho was beheaded, 


Feckenham. Madam, I lament your heavy caſe, and 
yet I doubt not, 
Four's with a conftant and patient min. 
„ * |." "Mme unto ir, 
i bebe ive chriſtian exhortation. And as for my heavy 


„ 


ut that you bear out this ſorrow of 
You are welcome unto me, fir, if your coming 


caſe, (I thank God) I do ſo little lament it, that rather [ 
account the ſame for a more manifeſt declaration of 


God's favour towards me, than ever he ſhewed me at | 
any time before. And therefore there is no cauſe why 
either you, or others which bear me good-will, thould 
lament or be grieved with this my caſe, being a thing fo 

profitable for my ſoul's health . 
Feck. I am here come to you at this preſent time, 
ſent from the queen and her council, to inſtruct you in 
the true doctrine of the right faith; although I have 10 
great confidence in you, that I ſhall have, I truſt, little 
need to travel with you much therein. 
2 Forſooth hearuly thank the. queen's high- 

neſs, which is not unmindfu ; 

and I hope likewiſe, that you no leſs will do your duty 
fully, according to that you 


| of her humble ſubject : 


Feck. What is then required of a, chriftian man? 

| That he ſhould believe in God the Father, 

God. „ r | 
Feck. What is there nothing elſe to be required or 

looked for in a chriſtian, but to believe in him? 

ane. Yes, we muſt love him with all our heart, 


With all our ſoul, and with all our mind, and our neigh- 
t nin 


Feck. Why, then, faith neither juſtifieth, nor ſa- 


veth. F 


ane. Yes verily, faith (as St Paul laith) only juſti- 


fieth. 


Feck. Why, St Paul faith, if I have all faith with- 


out love, it is nothing. > COINS, 
wh 5 True it is 3 how can I love him whom 1 
truſt not? Or how can I truſt him whom I love not? 
Faith and love go both together, and yet love is com- 
prehended in faith. | 


Jane. To love our neighbour, is to feed the hun- 


p 


N 


W L. 244 


| what is ſignified by your two ſacraments ? 5 
ä By the ſacrament of * Jam waſhed 
with water and regenerated by the Spirit, and that 


_ 


| our fins on the croſs. 


door, nor the vine. 
ng that are not as though they were 


1 G RA 5 
gry, to clothe the naked, and give drink to the thirſty, 
and to do to him as we would have done to ourſelves; . 


Feck. Why, then, it is neceſſary unto ſalvation, to 


do good works alſo, and it is not ſufficient only to be- 


levee... 3 ; 15 1 
Jane. I deny that, and I affirm that faith only fa. 


veth: but it is meet for a chriſtian, in token that he 


followeth his mafter Chriſt, to do good works 


yet may 
we not ſay that they profit to our ſalvation. For when 


we have done all, Yet we are unprofitable ſervants, and 
faith only in Chriſt's blood ſaveth us. Ann 


Feck. How many ſacraments are theres 
Jane. Two, The one the ſacrament of baptiſm, and 


| the other the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 


Touching the condemnarion of this pious lady, it 1s | 
to be noted, that judge Morgan, who gave ſentence 
' againſt her, ſoon 
and in his raving cried out continually to have the lady | 
lane taken away from him; and ſo he ended his life. 


Teck. No, there are ſeven. 
889 By what ſcripture find you that 
eck. Well, we will talk of that hereafter. 


Jane. 


waſhing is a token to me that I am the child of God. 
The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper offered unto me 


is a ſure ſeal and teſtimony that am, by the blood oF 


Chriſt which he ſhed for me on the croſs, made par- 


taker of the everlaſting kingdom. _ 
Feck. Why, what do you receive in that ſacrament ? 


Jane. No ſurely, I do not ſo believe. I think that 


| at the {upper I neither receive fleſh nor blood, but bread 
| and wine: which bread when it is broken, and the 


wine when 1t 1s drank, putteth me in remembrance 


how that for my ſins the body of Chriſt was broken, 
| and his blood ſhed on the croſs, and with that bread 


and wine, I receive the benefits that come by the 


breaking of his body, and ſhedding of his blood for 


Feck. Why, doth not C 


words? Doth he not tay it is his bod 5 

Jane. I grant he faith ſo; and ſo he ſaith, I am the 
vine, I am the door; but he is never the more the 
Doth not St Paul lay, He calleth 


God forbid 
that I ſhould ſay, that I eat the very natural body and 
blood of Chriſt ; for then either I ſhould 


my redemption, or elſe there were two bodies, or two 


to whom you ought to give credit. 


Chriſts. One body was tormented on the croſs, and if 


they did eat another body, then had he two bodies: 
or if his body was eaten, then was it not broken upon 
the croſs; or if it was broken upon the croſs, it was not 


Katen of hig diſciple .. EG 7 
Feck. Why? Is it not as poſſible that Chriſt by his 


power could make his body both to be eaten and broken, 
as to be born of a woman without ſeed of man, and to 
walk upon the ſea, having a body, and other ſuch like 
miracles as he wrought by his power only? © 
Jane. Yes verily, if God would have done at his 
ſupper any miracle, he might have done ſo: but I ſay, 


that then he minded no work nor miracle, but only to 
break his body, and ſhed his blood on the croſs for our 
ſins. But I Pray you to anſwer me this one queſtion: 
Where was Chriſt when he ſaid, Take, eat, this is my 


body? Was he not at the table when he ſaid 10? He was 


at that time alive, and ſuffered not till the next day. 
What took he, but bread? what brake he, but bread? 
and what gave he but bread? Look, what he took, he 
brake: and look, what he brake, he gave: and look, 


N 


what he gave, they did eat: and yet all this while he 


himſelf was alive, and at ſupper before lis diſciples, or 


| elſe they were decaved. 


Feck. You ground your faith upon ſuch authors as 
fay and unſay both in a breath, and nat upon the church, 


Jane. 


But 


wy, briſt ſpeak theſe words, 
Take, eat, this is my body? Require you any plainer 


luck away 


G R A 


jane. No, I ground my faith on God's word, and | 


on the church; for it the church be a good 
| 3 the faith of the church muſt be tried by God's 


d, and not God's word by the church, nor yet my 
Laich. Shall I believe the church becauſe of 3 | ed 


or ſhall I give credit to the church that taketh away from 
me the half part of the Lord's ſupper, and will not let 
any man recelye it in both kinds? which things if they 
deny to us, then deny ey to us part of our ſalvation, 
And I ſay, that it is an evil church, and not the ſpouſe 
of Chrift, but the ſpouſe of the devil, that altereth the 
Lord's ſupper, and both taketh from it, and addeth to it. 
To that church (ſay I) God will add plagues, and from 
that church will he take their part out of the book of life. 
Do they learn that of St Paul, when he miniſtered to the 
| Corinthians in both kinds? Shall I believe this church? 
God forbid. | 3 $S - Tpe Toe 
"Tek That was done for a good intent of the church, 
to avoid an hereſy that ſprang from it. ; 
Jane. Why? ſhall the church alter 
\ ordinance for good intent? How 
Lord God defend. | 


God's will and 
did king Saul? The 


With theſe and ſuch like perſuaſions he endeavoured, 


12 but to no purpoſe, to turn her to the popith religion. 
They reaſoned about many other things, but theſe were 
the chief. 
Then Feckenam 


took his leave, ſaying, that he was 


| thall never meet. 
Jane. e 
except God turn your heart. For I am aſſured, unlels 


and I pray God, in the bowels of his mercy, to ſend you 
| his Holy Spirit: for he hath given you his great gift of 

utterance, if it pleaſed him allo to open the eyes of your 
Ihe following letters were written by the Lady 


7 


Jane Gray a little before her deatn. 
From Lady JANE 7o her FATHER, 
eee, rr 

A LTHOUGH it hath pleaſed God to haſten m 


death by you, by whom my life ſhould rather 


| have been lengthened; yet can 1 fo patiently take it, as 
1 yield God more hearty thanks for ſhortening my wo- 


ful days, than if all the world had been given unto my 


poſſeſſion, with life lengthened at my own will. And 
albeit I am well affured of your impatient griefs, re- 
doubled manifold ways, both in bewailing. your own 
woe, and eſpecially (as I hear) my unfortunate ſtate; 
yet, my dear father, (if I may without offence rejoice 


in my own miſhaps) meſeems in this I may account my- 


ſelf bleſſed, that waſhing my hands in the innocency of 
my fact, my guiltleſs blood may cry before the Lord, 
Merey to the innocent. And yet though I muſt needs 


acknowledge, that being conſtrained, and as you wot 


well enough, continually aſſayed, in taking upon me I 
ſeemed to conſent, and therein grievouſſy offended the 
queen and her laws: yet do I aſſuredly truſt, that this 
my offence toward God is ſo much the leſs, in that be- 
ing in ſo royal eſtate as I was, mine inforced honour 
blended never with mine innocent heart: and thus, 

ood father, I have ned unto you the ſtate wherein 
gat preſent ſtand, death at hand, although to 


1 
2 


you perhaps it may ſeem right woful, to me there is no 
thing that can be more welcome, than from this vale of 
miſ*:y to aſpire to that heavenly throne of all joy and 

leafure with Chriſt our Saviour. In whoſe ſtedfaſt 
aich (if it may be lawful for the daughter ſo to write to 
the father) the Lord that hitherto hath ſtrengthened you, 


1 


teſtant, was transform 


ſo cowardly apoſtatizing from the truth; on 


of his dw ſoul: 
* L. E T T RN I. 
ſorry for her: for J am ſure, quoth he, that we two n LABT JANE to My HAR DINO, (late Chaplatn ts. 
| her Father the Duke of Saffelk then fallen from the Truth 
| of God's boly Word, © e Ot 
you repent and turn to God, you are in an evil caſe: 


True it is, ſaid ſhe, that we ſhall never meet, 
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ſo continue you, that at the laſt we may meet in hea- 
ven with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. 


In the time of Edward VI. when her father flouriſh- 

in freedom and proſperity, he had belonging to 
him a certain learned man, a ſtudent ard graduate of 
the univerſity of Oxford, who was then his chaplain; 
and appeared to be a ſincere preacher of the goſpel, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the reformed religion, at 
that time ſet forth and received; but ſhortly after, when 
the ſtate of religion began to be altered by queen Mary, 
he altered his profeſſion with the times, and from a pro- 
eg into a pretended friend and de- 
fender of the pope's religion and his proceedings, The 
pious and chriſtian lady Jane, ſeeing ſuch a change in 


a perion whom ſhe thought ſincere; was much grieved; 


but chiefly lamented the dangerous ſtate of his foul in 
| ich ac- 
count, ſhe wrote her mind to him in the following ſharp 
and ſtrongly pointed letter, which appeared to proceed 
from an earneſt and zealous heart; and ſhe prayed that 
God would be pleaſed to make it effectual; by reduc- 
ing him to repentance, and engaging him to take bet= 
ter hold of that, whereon 


depended the eternal welfare 


37 


heaven; and, on the other ſide, the comfortable words 


| of our Saviour Chriſt to all thoſetthat, forſaking them- 


ſelves, do follow him: I cannot but marvel at thee, and 

lament thy cale, who ſeemed ſometime to be the live- 

1 member of Chriſt, but now the deformed imp of the 
e 


vil; ſometime the beautiful temple of God, but now 


| the ſtinking and filthy Kennel of Satan; ſometime the 


unſpotted ſpouſe of Chriſt, but now the unſhamefaced 
aramour of Antichriſt; ſometime my faithful brother, 
Fen now a ſtranger and apoſtate; ſometime a ſtout chriſ- 


y | tian foldier, but now a cowardly run-away. Vea, when - 
I confider theſe things, I cannot but ſpeak to thee; and 


cry out upon thee, Thou ſeed of Satan, and not of 


| Judah, whom the devil hath deceived, the world hath 


beguiled, and the deſire of life ſubverted, and made thee. 


of a chriſtian an infidel, Wherefore haſt thou taken 
the teſtament of the Lord in thy mouth? Wherefore haſt 


| thou preached the law and the will of God to other? 4 1 


| Wherefore haſt thou inſtructed others to he ſtrong in 


Chriſt, when thou thyſelf doeſt ſo ſnamefullyſhtiinxk Mi 
and ſo horribly abuſe the teſtament and law of the Lord? - [7 
When thou thyſelf preacheſt not to ſteal, yet moſt abo- 
minably ſtealeſt, not from men, but from God, and 
committing moſt heinous ſacrilege, robbeſt Chriſt thy 


Lord of his right members, thy body and ſoul, an 
chuſeſt rather to live miſerably with ſhame in the world, 


than to die, and gloriouſly, with honour, - reign with 


Chriſt, in whom even death is life? Why doſt thou now 
ſhew thyſelf moſt weak, when indeed thou oughteſt to 
he moſt ſtrong? The ſtrength of a fort is unknown be- 


battery be made. O wretched and unhappy man, What 
rt thou but duſt and aſhes? And wilt thou ręſiſt thy 
Maker that faſhioned and framed thee? Wilt thou now 
forſake him that called thee from the cuſtom- gathering 


iſh antichriſtians, 2 ambaſſador 


among the Romiſh an 
and meſſenger of his eternal word? He that firſt-framed 


thee, and 7 thy firft creation and birth preſerved 
thee, nouriſhed and kept idee yea, and inſpired thee 
| n 


with 


CO oft as I call to mind the dreadful and fearful ſays | g = | 
ing of God, That he which layeth hold upon the _ 
plough and looketh back, is not meet for the kingdom of - 


fore the aſſault, but thou yieldeſt thy hold before any : 


7 5 they, and laid over with filver and vain things, and 
ſtteir dealings, how the prieſts took off their ornaments, 


a a ſceptre, another a {word in his hand, and yet can they 


55 by he proveth them to be but vain things, and no gods. 
And at laſt he concludeth thus, Confounded be all 


rey, and thou as Jeremy has warned others, and art 
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with the ſpirit of knowledge (I cannot ſay of grace) 
| ſhall ke not now poſſeſs thee? Dareſt thou deliver up 
thyſelt to another, being not thine own, but his? How 
canft thou, having knowledge, or how dareſt thou neg- 
lect the law of the Lord, an follow the vain traditions 
of men; and, whereas thou haſt been a public profeſ- 

ſor of his name, become now a defacer of his glory? 
Wilt thou refuſe the true God, and worſhip the inven- 
tion of man, the golden calf, the whore of Babylon, the 
Romiſh religion, the abominable idol, the moſt wick- 
ed maſs? Wilt thou torment again, rent, and tear the 
moſt precious body of our Saviour Chriſt, with thy 
bodily and fleſhly teeth? Wilt thou take upon thee to of- 
fer any ſacrifice unto God for our ſins, conſidering that 
_ Chriſt offered up himſelf (as St Paul ſaith)upon the croſs, 

a lively ſacrifice once for all? Can neither the puniſh- 
ment of the Iſraelites (which, for their idolatry, they ſo 


oft received), nor the terrible threatenings of the pro- | 


hets, nor the curſes of God's own mouth, fear thee to 
Logon any other God than him? Doſt thou ſo regard 
him that ſpared not his dear and only Son for thee, fo 
diminiſhing, yea, utterly extinguithing his glory, that 
thou wilt attribute the praiſe and honour due unto him 
to the idols, which have mouths and ſpeak not, eyes 
and ſee not, ears and hear not; which ſhall periſh with 
them that made them? 1 = „ 
What faith the prophet Baruch, where he recited 
the epiſtle of Jeremy, written to the captive Jews! 
Did he not forewarn them, that in Babylon they thould 
ſee gods of gold, ſilver, wood, and ſtone, borne upon 
men's ſhoulders, to caſt a fear before the heathen? 
© But be ye not afraid of them, (ſaich Jeremy) nor do 
as others do. But when you ſee others worſhip them, 
ſuy you in your hearts, It is thou, O Lord, that oughteſt 
only to be worſhipped : for as for thoſe gods, the car- | 
penter framed them and poliſhed them, yea, gilded be | 


cannot ſpeak.” He ſheweth, moreover, the abuſe of 


and apparelled their women withal ; how one holdeth 


judge in no matter, nor defend themſelves, much leſs 
any other, from either battle or murder, nor yet from 
knawing of worms, nor any other evil thing. Theſe 
and ſuch like words ſpeaketh Jeremy unto them, where- 


- they that worſhip them.” They were warned by Je- 


* i»ů,ſ• 


warned thyſelf by many ſeriptures in many pläces. 
God faith, he is a jealous God, which will have :all 
| honour, glory, and worſhip, ren to him only, And 
Chriſt faith in the fourth of Matthew, to Satan which | 
tempted him, even to the ſame Belzebub, the ſame | 
devil which hath prevailed againſt thee : © It is written 
| (faith he) thou ſhalt honour the Lord thy God, and him 
only ſhalt thou ſerve.” OE 
Theſe and ſach like do prohibit thee and all chriſtians 
to worſhip any other God, than which was before all 
worlds, and laid the foundations both of heaven and 
earth: and wilt thou honour a deteſtable idol, invented 
by Romiſh popes, and the abominable co of crafty | 
cardinals ? Chrift offered himſelf up once for all, and 
wilt thou offer him up again daily at thy pleafure? But 
thou wilt ſay thou doeft it for a good intent. O fink! 
of ſin ! Oh child of perdition ! Doſt thou dream therein 
of a good intent, ere thy conſcience beareth thee 
witneſs of God's threatened wrath againſt thee! How - 
did Saul? who, for that he difobeyed the word of the 
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ood intent diſhonour God, offend thy brother, and 
danger thy ſoul, for which Chriſt hath ſhed his moſt 
precious blood ? Wilt thou for a good intent pluck 
rift out of heaven, and make his death void, and de- 
face the triumph of his croſs by offering him up daily? 
Witt thou, either for fear of death, or hope of life, deny 
and refuſe thy God, who enriched thy poverty, healed 
thy infirmity, and * to thee his victory, if thou 
couldſt have kept it ? Doſt thou not canſider, that the 
thread of thy life hangeth upon him that made thee, 
who can (as his will is) either twine it harder to laſt the 


thou not then remember the ſaying of David, a notable 


Plalm, where he faith thus: When thou takeſt away 
thy Spirit, O Lord, from men, they die and are turned 
again to their duſt: But when thou letteſt thy breatli 
go forth, they ſhall be made, and thou ſhalt renew the 


his goſpel : © Whoſoever ſeeketh to ſave 


ſhall find it,” And in the ſame place: * Whoſoever 
loveth father or mather above me, is not meet for me.. 
He that will follow me, let him forſake himſelf, and 


crols of infamy and ſhame, of miſery and poverty, of 
affliction and perſecution, for his name's fake. La the 


heart. Let the two-edged ſword of God's holy word 


again forſake thyſelf and embrace Chriſt, And like as 
chief Captain hath ſet thee in array of this life. 


and undoubtedly the victory is ours. 


the unity of Satan and his members? Not the unity of 


ſuch an unity as is among the enemies of Chriſt, Were 


not the falſe prophets in an unity?. Were not Joſeph's 
brethren and Jacob's ſons in an unity? Were not the 
heathen, as the Amalekites, the Perizzites, and Jebuſites, 
in an unity? Were not the {cribes and phariſees in an 
unity? Doth not king David teftify, © They have caſt 
their heads together, and are confederate againſt the 
Lord?” Yea, thieves, murderers, conſpirators, have their 


unity, But what unity? Tully faith of amity, There 


yea, friend 


is not reſident, there it is verified what he himſelf ſaith : 
« I came not to ſend peace on earth, but a ſword,” &c. 
but to ſet one againſt another, the ſon againſt the father, 
and the dau; 


name of unity; for Antichriſt hath his unity, yet not 
in deed but in name. The agreement of ill men is not 
an unity, but a conſpiracy. Thou haſt heard ſome 


threatenings, ſome curſings, and ſome admonitions out 


= Me {cri ture, 'to thoſe that love themſelves above 
to thoſe that deny him for love of life. Saith he not, 
« He'that denieth me before men, I will deny him be- 


Lord for a good intent, was thrown from his worldly | 
and temporal kingdom. Shalt thou then, that doſt de- 
face God's honour, and rob him of his right, inherit 


fore my Father in heaven?“ And to the fame Mc 
writeth St Paul,“ It is impoſſible (faith he) that They 


which were once enlightened and have taſted of the 
| | | heavenly gift, and were parta as of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the eternal and heavenly kingdom? Wilt thou for a] and have taſted of the good word of God, if they fall 


longer, or untwine it again to break the ſooner? Doſt 


king, to teach thee a miſerable wretch, in his oath 


face of the earth,” Remember the laying of Chriſt in 


e his life, ſhall 
loſe it: but whoſoever will loſe his life for my fake, 


take up his croſs, and follow me.” What croſs? the 


= 3 of thoſe heavenly ſhowers pierce thy ſtony 


ſheer aſunder the ſinews of worldly reſpect, even to the 
very marrow of thy carnal heart, that thou mayſt once 
good ſubjects will not refuſe to hazard all in defence of | 
their earthly and temporal governor ; ſo fly not, like a 

white-livered milk-ſop, from the ſtanding wherein thy. 
| Fight 
manfully, come life, come death: thy quarrel is God's, ; 


OE. EEC OO GOOG OS. we G...... net hi T: 


But thou wilt ſay, I will not break unity. What, not 


darknels, the agreement of Antichriſt and his adherents? 
Nay, thou deceiveſt thyſelf with a fond imagination of 


is no e but with the good. But mark, my friend,. 
: „if thou be not God's enemy: there is no 

unity but where Chriſt knitreth the knot among ſuch 

as be his. Lea, be well affured, that where his truth 


ughter againſt the mother-in-law. Deceive 
not thyſelf therefore with the glittering and glorious 


ou haſt heard alſ the ſharp and bitter words 
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and ſlide away, N to themſelves the Son of God 
afreſh, and making of him a mocking-ſtock, ſhould be | 
renewed again by repentance.” And again, faith he, 
« If we ſhall willingly ſin, after we have received the 
knowledge of his truth, there is no oblation left for ſin; 
but the terrible expectation of judgment, and fire which 
ſhall devour the adverſaries.” Thus St Paul writeth: 
and thus thou readeſt, and doſt thou not quake an 
tremble? _ e 1 I EI EE 
Well, if theſe terrible and thundering threatenings+ 
cannot ſtir thee to cleave unto Chriſt, and forſake the 
world; yet let the ſweet conſolations and promiſes of 
the ſcriptures, let the example of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
holy martyrs and confeſſors, encourage thee to take 
faſter hold of Chriſt. Hearken what he faith : © Bleſ- 


heaven, by ſtaining the glorious, name of God, and 
„. his moſt ſincere and pure word to he evil ipq- 
ken 0 through you : againf earth, by offending 8 
many of your weak brethren, to whom you have been 
u ſtumbling block through your ſudden fliding, Be not 
abaſhed to come homie again with Mary; and weep hit- 
terly with Peter, not bnly with ſhedding the tears of 
your bodily eyes, but alſo pouring out the ſtreams of 
_pur heart, to waſh away out of the ſight of God the 
lth and mire of your offenſive fall. Be not abaſhed 
to fay with the publican, Lord be merciful unto me a 
ſinner. Remember the horrible hiſtory of Julian of 
old, and the lamentable cafe of Spira of late, whoſe 
caſe (me thinks) ſhould be yet ſo green in your remem- 
ark brance, that being a thing of our time, you ſhould fear 
ſed are you, when men revile you, and perſecute you | the like inconvenience, ſeeing you are fallen into the 
for my fake: rejoice and be glad, for great is your re- like offene. : 
ward in heaven; for ſo perſecuted they the prophets | Laſt of all, let the lively remembrance of the laſt day 
that were before you. Hear what the prophet Iſaiah | be always before your eyes, remembering the terror 
| faiths © Fear not the curle of men, be not afraid of their | that ſuch ſhall be in at that time, with the CE and - 
blaſphemies, for worms and moths ſhall eat them up | fugitives from Chriſt, which ſetting more by rhe world 
like cloth and wool, but my F r ſhall endure than by heaven, more by their life, than by him that 
forever, and my ſaving health from generation to gene- gave them life, did ſhrink; yea, did clean fall awax 
ration. What art thou then (ſaid he) that feareſt a | from him that forſook not them: and contrariwiſe; the 
mortal man, the child of man, which fadeth away like | ineftimable joys prepared for them, that fearing nv pe- 
the flower, and forgetteſt the Lord that made rhee, | ri], nor eb i death, have manfully fought, and 
that ſpread out the heavens, and laid the foundation of | vitoriouſly triumphed over all the power of Jarkinel I 
the earth? I am the Lord thy God, that makes the ſea | over hell, death, and damnation, t rough their moſt 


to rage and be ſtill, whoſe name is the Lord of * : | redoubted captain Chriſt, why now ſtretcheth out his 
I ſhall put my word in thy mouth, and defend thee 


5 . ee | arms to receive you ready to fall upon your neck and 
with the turning of an hand. And our Saviour Chrift | Kiſs you, and la of all to feaſt you with the dainties 
ſaith-to his diſciples : They ſhall accuſe you, and bring 


and delicates of his own precious blood: which un- 
you before princes and rulers for my name's fake, and 


* 


yn doubtedly, if it might ſtand with his determinate pur- 
{ome of you they ſhall perſecute and kill; but fear you poſe, he would not ſcruple to ſhed again, rather than 
you ſhould be loſt. To whom with the Father and 
the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour, praiſe, and glory ever» . 
inn 
ge conſtant; be conſtant, fear not for any pain: _ 
Chbriſt hath redeemed thee; and heaven js thy gain“ 


C 


Which Lady Ja xtr ſet to ber SISTER, the Lady Ka- 
THERINE, the night before ſhe ſuffered, written at ile 


not { {aith he) nor care you what you ſhall ſay; for it 
is the Spirit of your Father that ſpeaketh within you. 
Even the very. hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Lay up treaſure for yourſeves {faith he) where no thief 
cometh, nor moth corrupteth. Fear not them that kill. 


the body, but are not able to kill the foul ; but fearhim | 
that hath power to deſtroy both ſoul and body. If ye | 


were of the world, the world would love His own: but 
becauſe ye are not of the world, but I have choſen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.“ 


Let theſe and ſuch like conſolations, taken out of the | 


ſcriptures, ſtrengthen you to God-ward: let not the 


examples of holy men and women go out of 
mind, as of Daniel and the reſt of the 
three children, bf Eleazarus that conſtant father, of the 
ſeven of the Maccabees children, of Peter, Paul, Ste- 
phen, and other apoſtles and holy martyrs in the be- 
ginning of the church; as gf good Simeon, archbiſhop 
of Soloma, and Zetrophone, with many other under 
Sapores the king of the Perſians and Indians, who deſ- 
piſed all torments deviſed by the tyrants for their Savi- 
our's ſake. Rgturn, return again unto Chriſt's war, 
and as becometh a faithful warrior, put on that armour 
that St Paul teacheth to be moſt neceffary for a chriſtian 
man. And above all things take to you the ſhield of 
faith, and be you provoked by Chriſt's own example 
to withſtand the devil, to forſake the world, and to be- 
come a true and faithful member of his myſtical body, 
who ſpared not his own body for our ſtns. 
Throw down yourſelf with the fear of his threatened 


vengeance, for this ſo great and heinous an offence of 


apoſtacy: and comfort yourſelf on the other part with 
the mercy, blood, and promiſe of him that is ready to 
turn unto you, whenſoever you turn unto him, Diſdain 
not_to-come again with the loft ſon, ſeeing you have 
ſo wandered with him. Be not aſhamed to turn again 
with him from the ſwill of firangers, to the delicates of 
your moſt benign and loving Father, acknowledgin 
that you have ſmned againſt heaven and earth: again 


>» 


a ae gar, of the 


OUT | 


end of the New Teſtament in Greek, * 


ther yet the morhs corrupt: Deſire with David, 


Good Siſter Katherine, 7 5 
[Hon here ſent you a book, which although ible dit 


not outwardly trimmed with gold, yet rant v8 
UCATr 


more worth thag precious ſtones. It is the book (dear 
ſiſter) of the law of the Lord. It is his teſtament and 


| laſt will, Which he bequeathed unto us wretches; 
which ſhall lead you to the path of eternal joy; and, it 5 


you with a good mind read it, and with an earneſt 


mind do purpole to follow it, it ſhall bring you to an 


immortal and everlaſting life. It ſhalt teach you to live, 
and learn you to die. It ſhall win you more than you 
{ſhould have gained by the poſſeſſion of your woeful fa- 
ther'slands. For as, if God had proſperedhim, youſhould 
have inherited his lands; fo it you apply diligently this 
book, ſeeking to direct your life after ut, you ſhall be 


| an inheritor of ſuch riches, as neither the covetous 


ſhall withdraw from you, neither thief hall ſteal, nei- 


faſter, to underſtand the law of the Lord Gd. Live 
ſtill to die, chat you by death may purchaſe eternal life. 
And truſt not that the tenderneſs of your age ſhall 
lengthen your life; for as ſoon (if God call) goeth the 

as the old; and labour always to learn to die. 


oung 
Defy the world; deny the devil, deipiſe the fleth, · and 


delight yourſelf only in the Lord, Be penitent for your . 
fans, and yet deſpair not: be ſtrong in faith, and yet 
* preſume 


* * 2 - 
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preſume not; and deſire with St Paul to be diffolved and 
do be with Chriſt, with whom even in death there is life. 
Lads Be like the good ſervant, and even at midnight he 
waking, leſt when death cometh and ſtealeth upon you 
» as a thief in the night, you be, with the evil ſervant, 
found ſleeping ; and left, for lack of oil, you be found 
like the five fooliſh women, and like him that had not 
on the wedding-garment, and then ye be caſt out from 
the marriage. Rejoice in Chriſt, as I do. Follow the 
ſteps of your maſter Chriſt, and take up your croſs :. 
8 your ſins on his back, and always embrace him. 

„ 


HIS humble, laborious, and ardent miniſter of 


ber the third, in the year of our Lord 1708, at Brin- 
dle, ſix miles ſouth of Preſton, in Lancathire ; and he 


in that county. While he was a ſchool-boy, the 
thoughts of death and judgment, the torments of hell, 
the glories of heaven, and the ſufferings of Chriſt, often 
made ſome tranſient impreſſions upon him; owing pro- 
bably to the religious care taken of him by his parents. 


Is but too uſually the caſe) bad example deplorabl pre- 
vailed to ſeduce him from that decent manner of life, and 


year 1731. On this occaſion, he was much affected 
with a ſenſe of the importance of the miniſterial office, 
which he was taking upon him, and the diligenee which 


* | | Chriſt, William Grimſhaw, was born on Septem- 
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as touching my death, rejoice as. I do, (good ſii- 


] 


was educated at the ſchools of Blackburn and Heſkin, 


In the eighteenth year of his age, he was admitted a | 
member of Chriſt's-College in Cambridge: And here(as 


ought to be uſed in the diſcharge of it. Vet theſe con- 


<p chaff, by the wind of ras K though, for a little 
e, they were promote 


upon his removal thence, very ſoon after, to Todmor- 


acting up to the good motions he had felt in his foul, 


and which had been encouraged by his pious acquain- 


tance, he purſued a different courſe and went no more 
_ - againſt them: He conformed to the vain and thought- 
leis world; he followed all its ſtupid and trifling diver- 
ſions; and endeavoured to ſatisfy his conſcience with 
doing his miniſterial duty” (according to the common 
* a Sunday, without attending any farther, ei- 
ther to the improvement of his own mind by ö 
e the improvement of his 5 0 as an effect of his 
n He was, in a word, w 
. :madern clerical profeſſion are, an eaſy companion for 
eaſy men, who give themſelves no trouble about their 


4 


1 Leviathan is repreſented to be doing in the world, 2ak- 
Ang their paſtime therein. Give them the pleaſures of the 
earth, if not of direct ſin too, for a ſeaſon; and the ho- 


ordinate affairs, which may be taken care of, at any 
time or no time, by any man or no man, juſt as they 
pleaſe. They comprehend no more of ſpiritual 
good, than the luxurious epicure Who ſaid, that he 


* 


victions were but ſlight and ſoon carried away, like the 


ſtudy, 


at but too many of the 


nour of Chriſt, and the ſalvation of ſinners, are thoſe ſub- 


by an acquaintance. with 
me religious people at Rochdale, who uſed to meet, 
gether, once a week, for religious exerciſes. But, 


own ſouls, or about God, or any thing elfe but, what 


ter) that I ſhall be delivered of this corruption, and | 


| 


| the ſpirit of the worldlineſs 


thoſe ſerious reflections, which had been inculcated up- 
on him; for at this time, having no real change wrought 
upon him, and conſequently having no root in himpelf, | 
the prevalentimpiety of the college carried him away ſo 
far, that, for the ſpace of more than two years, he 

| ſeemed utterly to have loſt all fenſe of religion and ſe- 
riouſneis; nor was there any revival of his former im- 
preſſions, till on the day he was ordained deacon, in the 


| young people, to preach up the abſolute neceſſity of a 


den, though not far diſtant from Rochdale, inftead of 


from the low debauchery SF 
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pil on incorruption. For I am affured, that I ſhall 
or loſing of a mortal life, win an immortal life, the 
which I pray God grant you, and ſend you of his grace 
to live in his fear, and to die in the true chriſtian faith. 
from the which (in God's name) I exhort you, that 
you never {werve neither for hope of life; nor for fear 


| of death; For if you will deny his truth, to lengthen 


your life, God will deny you, and ſhorten your days. 
nd it you cleave unto him, he will prolong your day; 


to your .comfort and his glory : To which glory God 
alter 


bring me now, and you here , when it pleaſeth him 
to call you, Fare you well, good ſiſter, and put your 
only truſt in God, who only muſt help you. e 
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did not underſtand what great happineſs there could be 


in heaven, where folks were to fit upon a bare cloud to 


eternity, ſinging hallelujahs, and having nothing to ea: 


or to drink.“ I here are thouſands who would be aſham- 
ed perhaps to utter the words, but who are living in 
they imply from day to day. 
tion afterwards, was 


Mr Grimſhaw, t6' his 881 


numbered too long among this ungodly fraternitys It 


was for ſeveral years, before he was enabled to emerge 


rc ; y ot This times. However, it is 
ſaid, he refrained as much as poffihle m groſs ſwear- 
ing, unleſs in ſuitable company, and, when he gut 


drunk, would take care to fleep it out before he came 


home.—O what a ſcandal to religion are ſwearing, 
drunken, horſe-racing, gambling, and ungodly prieſts; 


and what a jeſt, or ſtumbling block, to the world! 


About the year 1734, and in the twenty-ſixth of Mr 
 Grimſhaw's i 

an earneſt concern for his own ſalvation, and conſe- 
quently for that of his flock at Todmorden. This im- 
mediately became viſible by his reformation. He 
quickly left all his diverſions ; his fiſhing, card-playing, 
hunting, &c. And he now began to catechize the 


ſtrict and devout life; to viſit his people, not in order 
to drink and be merry with them as before, but to ex- 


hort and preſs them to ſeek the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
and to enforce what he had delivered to them from the 


pulpit. „%% bs : 5 
At this period alſo, he began himſelf to pray in ſe- 
cret four times a day. A bleſſed practice, which there 


is reaſon to believe, he never left off. The God of all 


grace, who had now prepared his heart to pray, ſoon 
allo gave the anſwer to his prayer: Not indeed in the 
way in which he expected; not in a complete victory 
over his corrupt nature, nor at that time in the joy of 
a conſcience 
and godly ſincerity he was walking before him: But 
by bringing upon him very ſtrong and painful convic- 
tions of his own guilt, and r s, and miſery; 
by diſcovering to him, what he did not ſuſpect before, 
that his heart was deceitful and deſperately wicked ; 
and, what was more afflicting (till, that all his duties, 
and labours, and goodneſs, could not procure for him 
pardon, or gain him a title to eternal life. Very pain- 
ful apprehenſions therefore now ſeized his SEE of 
what muſt become of him. In the midft of which, 


he was often ready to accuſe God, as dealing ny 


with one, who was now no more a profane or careleſs 


liver, but ſeeking in earneſt to obey him. But this w:.s 


the work of the law upon his conſcience, and the pre- 


paration of his ſoul tor the goſpel of peace. Under 
this, he was indeed exceedingly miſerable; being buf- 


feted with blaſphemous thoughts and horrid tempta- 


tions: And about this time alſo two of his pariſhioners 


attempted 


EL, CEE EE „„ gone; ee a - 


fe, God was pleaſed to bring upon him 


earing him witneſs, that in ſimplicity 
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or could do to the contrary, _ 3 8 
In this ſtate of great trouble, he continued more than 
three 21 not daring to acquaint any with the diſtreſs 
he ſu 


ſolation and knowledge of Chriſt, infinitely precious to 
| his ſoul, graciouſly drew near. The bible began now 


to appear quite a new book. He found the rich im- 


| GRI 
attempted to make away with themſelves, though their 
lives were remarkably preſerved. Being ſent for to 
one of them, the thought ſtruck him, that very poſſi- 
bly he might c'er long do the ſame, for aught he K 


ered, leſt they thould report that he was either mad 
or melancioly. But, by theſe laſting and deep convic- 
tions, being brought to a deep acquaintance with the 
corruptions of his own heart and to the knowledge of 


its fin by the law of God, enforced upon him by the 
Spirit of God, and being therefore made willing to 


receive ſalvation freely, and to conſider himſelf humbly 
as a brand plucked out of the burning ; the day of his con- 


port of thole ſcriptures, which declare the ſacrifice and 


35 righteouſneſs of Chriſt to be the Whole atonement and 
juſtification of a ſinner before Jod ; and which teſtiſy 
the remiſſion of ſins to believers 


line 0 on his name, and ſanc- 
tification as the bleſſed effect of this belicving in grow- 


ing evidence of that remiſſion. © I was now (ſays he) 


willing to renounce myſelf, with every dęgree of fan- 


cied merit and ability, and to embrace Ghriſt only tor 


my all in all. O what light and comfort did I now 
enjoy in my own ſoul, and what a taſte of the pardon- 


ing love of God!” 


tuality, and power of truth and doctrine, in all ma- 


terial points, to be the very ſame with what he now 


jaw clearly in the word of God, and from which his 
peace had entirely lowed. Dr Owen's book on juſti- 


cation was alſo of great uſe to him about this time. 

In the month of May, in the ſame year, inſtructed in 

this manner, Mr Grimſhaw came to the people and 
church at Haworth near Bradford, in York 

very ſoon the good effects of his preaching became viſi- 

ble among a people ignorant and brutiſh, as the face of 

the country is wild and rugged. Many of his careleſs 
\ flock were brought into deep concern for the ſalvation | 


hire, and 


of their ſouls, and were filled with peace and joy through 
believing. | | | 
was debaſed by modern refinement, and alas! to ſuch 
a cold and languid exerciſe, that generally one can ſcarce 
obſerve a decent attention to the miniſter in the pulpit; 
his people felt in their hearts a deep conviction of fin; 
and the whole congregation have been often in tears, on 


account of their numerous provocations againſt God, 


and under a ſenſe of his goodneſs in yet ſparing them, 


and waiting to be gracious unto them. This lively, 


powerful, manner of repreſenting the truths of God 
could not fail of being much talked of, and bringing, 


out of curiofity, many hundreds to Haworth church: 


And there they received ſo much benefit by what they 


heard, that when the novelty was long over, the church 


continued to be full of people, many of whom came 


trom far, and this for twenty years together. Indeed, 


nothing but this will draw fouls heartily together, or 
(according to the prophet's language) as doves to their 
windows, Mere morality, derived from man's ability, 
neither comes warm from the heart, nor goes warmly 


. . o . | * 2 
And as in antient times, before preaching 


new 


— 


month. 


| and at length received with joy the word of life. 


and {ometimes large congregations beſides. 
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| to it. With the ttaſh of human attainments and hiu- 


man endeavours, all fallen, corrupt, feeble, and de- 
praved, no ſoul living can be fatiated. When men 
preach theſe * The ſheep look up, but are not fed. 

It was the pure truth of the goipel; which brought 
men to reformation from popery, and which only can 
produce true reformation at any time. It was this, 
which hath drawn thouſands from the church to vari- 
ous diſſenters, where it hath been preached by them; 
and it is this alone, that can fill our churches again. 

Mr Grimſhaw was now too happy himſelf in the 
knowledge of Chriſt, to reſt ſatisfied; without taking 
every method, he thought likely, to ſpread the know- 
ledge of his God and Saviour. And as ſome indigent 
people conſtantly make their want of better cloaths to 


appear in, an excuſe for not coming to church in the 


day time, when their want would be viſible to the 
whole congregation ; he contrived for their ſakes, a 


lecture on Sunday evenings, though he preached twice 


in the former part of the day. In which lecture a 
chapter or a pfalm, after the primitive cuſtom of the 
Chriſtian church, was expounded; God was pleaſed 


to give great ſucceſs to theſe attempts, which animated 
him ſtil} more to ſpend and be ſpent for Chriſt's cauſe: 


So that the next year he began a method, which was 

continued by him ever after, of preaching in each of 

the four Hamlets under his care three times every 
By which means the old and infirm, who 


5 85 could not attend the church, had the truth of God 
A3) he was thus taught of God in his own experience, | 
ſo his preaching, in the year 1742, began to be clear 
and profitable. He dwelt much in repreſenting the 
nature and excellencies of chriſtian faith, and ſalvation 
by Chriſt alone. All this time he was an entire ſtranger | 
- to ſerious perſons, or to thoſe who were the occaſion un- 
der God of the revival of religion among us? He was 
alſo an entire ſtranger to their writings, except a ſingle 
ſermon upon Gal. iii. 24. and a letter to the people of 
England, publiſhed by the reverend Mr Seagrave, in 
which he was ſurprized to find the nature, life, ſpiri- 


brought to their houſes; and many, who were ſo pro- 
fane as to make the diſtance from the houſe of God a 
reaſon for ſcarce ever coming to it, were allured to hear; 
By this time, the great attention and labour, with 
which he inſtructed his own people; the circumſpec- 
tion and holineſs of his converſation ; and the laſting 
benefit, which very many from the neighbouring pa- 
riſhes had obtained, by attending his miniſtry ; all 
concurred to bring upon him many earneſt intreaties 
to come to the houles of others, who lived in neigh- 
bouring parithes, and to expound the word of God 
to fouls as ignorant, as they were themſelves, before 
they had heard inſtruction from his lips. As the pureit 
benevolence was the only motive to this requeſt ; fo all 
who knew Mr Grimſhaw, are aſſured, (and what others 
think or ſay matters not) nothing but love to the fouls 
of men, and a deſire of proving a bleſſing to them, en- 


gaged him to preach, as occaſions offered, in other 


pariſhes. So that whilſt he was one of the moſt dili- 


gent in overſeeing, and providing abundantly for all 


in his own flock, he annually found opportunity of 
inſtructing, near three hundred times, large companies, 
Alter he 
had preached for the firſt time in any place, he com- 
monly thanked the perſon into whoſe houſe or barn, he 
was received, and added; © I hope you will give me 
leave to come again.” = 2 
Mr Grimſhaw thus went on preaching fifteen, twenty, 
and often thirty times in the weck, and that for fifteen 
years, or upwards, beſides viſiting the ſick, and other 
occaſional duties of his function. To one of his friends 
in a neighbouring pariſh, whoſe wife had been ſick, he 


thus apologized, I am ſorry, that I have not been able 


to viſit your wife: 1 have not wanted inclination, but 
time; for I have had thirty times to preach this week.” 
It is not eaſy to aſcribe ſuch unwearied diligence, and ail 
amongſt the poor, or at leaſt very obſcure people, to 
any niotive but the real one. He thought his tongue 
ſhould never lie ſtill in guilty ſilence, whilſt he could 
ſpeak to the honour of that God, who had done fo 
much for his foul. And whilſt he ſaw jinners periſhing 
for lack of knowledge, and no one breaking to them the 


| bread of life, he was tranſported by love to pity them, 
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in, to give up his name to ſtill greater reproach, as well 
as his time and ſtrength to the work of the miniſtry. 
What a reflection ſhould this afford to that lazinefs of 
heart (to call it by no worſe a name,) which thinks the 
ſervice of God, after naming it in prayer before him a 
perfect freedom,“ to be a hard burden, and which 
courts eaſy our and large fees only for an indulgence 
to the fleſh, and to hold np a fort of fooliſh and unmean- 
ing reſpect in the world. 


During all this intenſe and perſevering application to 
what was the whole delight of his heart, God was ex- 


_ ceedingly favourable to him; for, through the ſpace of 
| fixteen years, he was only once ſuſpended from his la- 
bours by ſickneſs, though he ventured in all weathers 
upon the bleak mountains, and uſed his body with leſs 


_ conſideration, than a merciful man would ule his beaſt.” 


His ſoul, at various times, enjoyed very large manifeſta- 


drank deep into his Spirit. His cup ran over, and at 


lome ſeaſons, his faith was ſo ſtrong and hope ſo abun- 


dant, that higher degrees of ſpiritual delight would have 
overpowered his mortal frame. Theſe are the things 
which ſweeten and which prompt to duty. „ 

In this manner Mr Grimſhaw employed all his ta- 
lents even to his laſt illneſs: And his labours were not 
in vain in the Lord. He ſaw an effectual change take 


place in many of his flock? a deep ſenſe of evil and 


_ good, and a ftriking reſtraint, from the commiſſion of 
| fin, brought upon the pariſh in general. He ſaw the 
name of ſeſus exalted, and many ſouls happy in the 
knowledge of him, and walking as becomes the goſpel 


— Chriſt. app? he was himſelf, in being kept by the 
0 


power of God, unblameable in his converſation, 
that no one could prove, that he, in any inſtance, laid 
heavy burdens upon others, Which he himſelf refuſed 
to bear. Happy in being beloved, for ſeveral of the laſt 

years of his lite, by every one in his pariſh; who, 
whether they would be perſuaded by him to forſake 
the evil of their ways, or not, had no doubt that Mr 
_ Grimſhaw was their cordial friend, and in every labour 
ol love their ſervant to command. Hence at his depar- 
ture, a general concern was viſible through. his pariſh. 
His behaviour, throughout his laſt ſickneſs, was all of 


a peace with the laſt twenty years of his life. From the 


very firſt attack of his fever, he welcomed the approach 
of death. His intimate experimental knowledge of 


85 Chriſt aboliſhed all the reluctance, which nature uſually 


feels to a diſſolution; and, triumphing in him, who 1s 
the reſurrection and the life, he departed April the feventh, 
1763, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and in the 
twenty-firſt of eminent uſefulneſs in the church of 
Chriſt. His body was interred with what is more en- 
nobling than all the pomp of ſolemn dirges, or of a 


royal funeral: For he was followed to the grave by a 


great multitude, with the moſt affectionate ſighs and 
with many tears; and who cannot ſtill hear his much- 
loved name, without weeping for the guide of their ſouls, 
to whom each of them was dear as children to their 
Miſhra; | 5 N 
We are indebted for much of the preceding account, 
to a Sketch' drawn of it by the excellent and faith- 
ful miniſter of Chriſt, Mr Venn. But it would not be 
Juſt to the memory of ſuch a man as Mr Grimſhaw, nor 
to the Reader's edification if we did not collect every 
authentic fragment concerning. him, fo that nothing 

uſeful, if poſſible, might be loſt. 5 

A manuſcript account, concerning him from a perſon 
who was much with him, mentions feveral particulars, 
' which are too extraordinary and too valuable to be bu- 
tried in filence. © © + EE PRE 

Like the pious Herbert, he uſually called his Sa- 
viour by the name of his MASTER; and a precious 


E 


and, notwithftanditg the ſelfiſh reluctance he felt with- 


| 
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Maſter he was to his ſoul. He would frequently fay 
« My God; my Jeſus, my Maſter ; I love, I love thee 


indeed, but how ſhall I love theg enough! At the ve 

mention of his name, he would often paufe, and then 
break out into ſome exprefs admiration of his love. 
Ia performance of divine fervices, and efpecially at the 
communion, he was like a man at times with his feet 


the bleſſing: And his fervency often was ſuch, and at- 


tended with ſuch heart-felt and melting expreſſions, 


that ſcarce a dry eye was to be ſeen in his numerous 
congregation. He was of a way catholic ſpirit. He 
loved all, who loved Chriſt of all denominations. He 
had too much of his love to be a bigot to a party, or tv 
led the piety of the goſpel. There were none of whom 
he did not think to with well; and certainly none to 
paſſed without his preaching : And, if it did, non di: 


* loſe the day.” It was ſpent in private or other holy 
duties, He rarely preached fewer than twenty times, 


thirty times, in one week. O hear this, ye that call 


teachers of the people, who ſeldom or never preach at 


| all ! The employment of his life was in ſermons, prayers, 
and praiſes. His ſublime foul was lifted above the 

crawling ambition and filthy covetouſneſs of this world. 

tie aimed to live like a king-prieſt to his God, and to 


win for him and gain for themſelves immortal ſouls. 
What his pariſhioness brought him for dues, he took 


to the truth of his words. What he received was not 
ſpent in luxury of any kind, but, all above his own 
neceſſities, which were few, was laid out for the good 


would frequently and humbly ſay, were much more 
than he deſerved. What can ſuch religious profeſſors 


| think of this, who are always carefully thinking about 
adorning their perſons, and ſpending their time and 
property in the pomps and vanities of a world, which 
they affect to renounce ! If an humble ſimplicity in all 
things can become any men; ſurely it muſt the men 
who talk of following the meek and lowly Jelus. This 


ſimplicity was evident in Mr Grimſhaw, He alſo ab- 
horred waſtefulneſs, even of a morſel of bread, and 
ſtrictly oblerved all the frugality, for which the primi- 
tive chriſtians are mentioned with honour. © How, 


food, which they deny to poor chriſtians, and throw 


would give notice of preaching at or before their houſes, 
and, in his diſcourſe, would tell them; „If you will 
not come to church to hear me, you ſhall hear me at 
home; and, if you do periſh, you ſhall periſh with the 
found of the goſpel in your ears.” To ſome, who were 
ck and then fent for him, but who refuled to hear him 
in their health, he uſed to ſay; Now the hand of God 
is upon you, and you think the devil is ready to take 
you, and hell open to receive you; now it 18,—Sen:| 
P | 5 * 


on earth and his foul in heaven. In prayer, he would 
indeed “ take hold (as he uſed to expreſs himſelf) of 
the very horns of the altar,” which he added, © he 
could not, he would not, let go, till God had given 


| a= | be a cenforious critic of thoſe, who profeſſed or practi- 
tions of God's love, that he might nor faint; and he 


whom, if in his power, he would not do welt. In his 
labours he was abundant indeed. Scarce ever a day 


perdidit; he did not, like the philoſophical emperor, 


8 . : | | | > | 
often near thirty times, and, upon one occaſion, above 


yourſelves miniſters of Jeſus, paſtors of his flock, and 


without rigour or exaction. He uſed to tell them; © I 
will not deſerve your curſes, when I am dead, for what - 
| 1 have received for my poor labours among you: 1 

want no more of you, than your ſouls for my God, 
| and a bare maintenance for myſelf.” His life teſtified. 
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of others. None but the plaineſt cloathing and food 
were his requirements for the body; and theſe, he 


| lays he, can thoſe perſons anſwer before God for, the. 


away upon dogs?“ It was his cuſtom to go from houſe 
to houſe, warning and exborting every man, concerning 
the ſalvation of Jeſus. When he heard of any families, 
who willingly abſented themfelves from the church, he 


E - who viſited, and thoſe who would come to it. But 


the day. After this morning facritice, he would take 
an affectionate leave of them, like one who might ſee | 


Gad bleſs you, in your 1ouls, and in your bodies, and 


cuſtom he obſerved at night, before he took leave of 


cCCounts indeed were eaſily kept, for he lived from day 


drank deep into the love of God; and this induced, as 


for Grimfhaw :” And he converfed with them in the 
true ſpirit of Iove and faithfulneſs to their fouls, inſo- 
much that theſe occaſtong have often proved the happy 
converſion of many. He had great comfort in the 
ſeals to his miniſtry. One year, when he had buried 
eighteen perſons, he faid, that © he had great reaſon to 
believe, that ſixteen of them were entered into the king- 
dom of God.” Heuſed means to make his pariſhion- 
ers conſtant in their attendance at church; and when 


the law of God and his own love to them did not prevail | 


for that end, he would readily make ufe of the law of 
man. Thoſe, who ſlept in the time of divine fervice, 
he would rebuke before the whole congregation. @_ 
There are ſome exemplary circumſtances in his pri- 
vate life, which ought to be recorded, and which ſhew 
that he was uniform and confrftent ; not a mere outſide 
profeſſor, held in admiration by others, but a chriftian 
at home, in his cloſet, and in his heart. 
His uſual hour of riſing was about five; and the me- 
lody of his heart roſe with him. His firſt gratulation 
was conſtantly that excellent doxology, compoſed by 
Jr Watts: 1 CE 
25 Pralle God, from whom all bleſſings flow; 
Praiſe Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praiſe Him, above, ye heav'nly hott ; 
Praiſe Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt! 
He would then join in prayer with his family, thoſe 


previouſly he read the pſalms and leſſons appointed for 


them no more, uſing this kind benediction ; © May 


in all you put your hands to do this day! Whether you 
live or die, may the Lord grant, that you may live to 
him, and for him, and with him, for ever!“ This 


them for reſt, which was commonly about eleven 
*clock. ou VV 
7 His charity knew no bound but his circumſtances, 
As his grace and faithtulneſs rendered him, through 
the divine bleſſing, uſeful to all; fo his benevolent libe- 
_ rality particularly endeared him to the poor. He fre- 
quently uied to fay ; If I ſhould die to-day, I have 
not a penny to leave behind me.” Indeed, he was his 
own executor ; not leaving a ſum of lucre, only becauſe 
he could not take it with him ; and yet he did nor quit 
the world in debt, as his friends imagined he would 
from his readinels to give. He had prudence as well as 
grace, a juſtice as well as generoſity of ſoul. His ac- 


to day upon his Maſter; but there is a reckoning made 


| of them, though not by himſelf, which ſhall never be | 


blotted out or forgotten. . 2 
; The :ntofity or differences of men afforded his ten- 
der and affectionate ſpirit nothing but pain. No labour 
was too great or too long, if their reconciliation might 
be his own reward. When he has met with ſome un- 
common degrees of perverſeneſs or obduracy, he has 
been known to fall upon his knees in tears before them, 
beſeeching them in the bowels of Chriſt to love one ano- 
ther, and offering them to tread upon his neck, if they 
would but be at peace among themſelves. He had 


it ever will induce, the moſt diſintereſted love towards 
men, and eſpecially towards them that are his. 

Ihe failings of profeſſors were too often a cauſe of 
the ſevereſt ſorrow to his mind. He was unſpeakably 
fearful at all times, leſt the glory of his Maſter, the in- 
tereſt of the goſpel, and the welfare of fouls, ſhould be | 
hindered or abuſed. There are many things of this kind 
mentioned of him, which might appear too much like 
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Ine do other wiſe.“ e „ EY 
| He was twice married ; and was happy in relation to 


empty encomium to recite, becauſe the world, and the 1 


5 3 33 
profeſſing world too, know but few examples of any, 
who walk ſo cloſely with Chriſt, and of courſe fo hum- 
bly with their God, as did this bleffed man Mr-Grim- 
ſhaw. What would be flatrery to many, is ſcarce the . 
truth to him. 5 | 

His humility, indeed, was conſpicuous among all his 
graces to thoſe who knew him. Few mortal men ever 
thought or ſpake more meanly of themſelves, or could 
enqure leſs to be ſpoken wall of. In this reſpect, he 
moſt entirety reſembled the meek and excellent Leigh-- 
ton. He feemed to have the apoſtle's precept always 
before him; in honour preferring one another. 5 

He made no diſtinction of denomination the meafure 


of his love towards chriſtians: The love of Chriſt to 


them guided his love moſt cloſely too. He uſed to 
lay, I love chriſtians, true chriſtians, of all parties: 
I do love them; F will love them; and none thall make 


his wives, as fellow-heirs of the grace of life, and joint 
partakers of the kingdom of God. LL 125 ID 
Though he was, in the latter part of his life, much 


| afflicted in body, yet he bore all with the patience of 


faith and the endurance of hope. He ſaid, © I expect 
my ftay upon earth to be ſhort; and I muſt endeavour 

to make tlie moſt of a ſhort life, and ſo to devote my- 
ſelf to God, as not to go tearfully creeping towards 
heaven at laſt.” All his time was time redeemed. He 


counted the value of his hours, and mourned if any 


„ r ß 
t was always matter of grief to him either to ſee or 
hear of perſons, walking unworthy of their high vocation, 


Evangehe principles and Antinomian practices were a 


coalition which he could not endure. He hungered 
and thirſted after righteouſneſs himſelf ; and would ſay, 
That holineſs was a precious gift and a precious privi- 
lege.” What God gr for us by Chriſt, what God 
doeth in us by the Holy Spirit, ind what God will do 


to us in all his Perſons hereafter, ought never to be ſe- 


parated from the chriſtian's faith, hope, and practice, 


throughout his life. This was Mr Grimſhaw's religion, 
or rather the religion of Jeſus in him. e 


Al life thus ſpent in communion with God, it may be 
expected, would be bleſſed by him in its end. And it 
was ſo. For him to live was Chriſt, and to die was gain. 

Theſe laſt words, from Phil. i. 2 1. were taken as the 


text of a ſermon, preached upon the occaſion of his 


death at Sr Dunſtan's in the Weſt, London, by the 
reverend Mr Romaine, on the 17th of April, 1963, 
ten days after his deceaſe. Some notes, concerning Mr 
Grim{hawp taken down at the time, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. ion Ter es 
Mr Grimſhaw (ſays the excellent preacher) was 

the moſt laborious and indefatigable miniſter of Chriſt. 
that ever I knew, and I believe one of the moſt ſo that 
ever was in England, ſince the firſt preaching of the 

goſpel. For the good of ſouls, he rejected all hopes ot 
affluent fortune, and for the love of Chrift chearfully 

underwent difhculties, dangers, and tribulations. He 
preached Chriſt, and Chriſt alone: and God gave him 
very numerous ſeals to his miniſtry. Himſelf 

me, that not fewer than twelve hundred were in com- 


munion with him; moſt of whom, in the judgment of 


charity, he could not but believe to be one with Chriſt. 
He has often preached five times in a day, and rarely 
leſs than three or four; and to do this would travel like- 
wiſe forty or fifty miles. And when ſome of his friends, 
in tenderneſs to his health, would preſs him to ſpare 
himſelf ſometimes, he would anſwer, Let me labour 
now; 1 thall have reſt enough by and by. 1 cannot do 
enough tor Chriſt, who has done fo much for me.“ 
He was the moſt humble walker with Chriſt I ever met 
with; inſomuch that he could never endure to hear any 

COll-s 


has told 


G RI 


to him upon his uſefulneſs, or 


commendations made | 


any thing which belonged to him. He caught the 


diſorder, a malignant fever, of which he died, in viſit- 


ing his flock, among whom it raged; and nothing 
could diſſuade him from this dangerous attendance, 
when he thought his duty demanded or ſome needy 
ſouls required it. His laſt words were; Here goes an 
unprofitable ſervant!“ | . 
| We beg leave to ſubjoin a Confeſſion of his Faith, 
communicated a little before his death to the Rev. Mr 
Romaine, which, on many accounts, exceeds any thing 
of the kind we remember to have ſeen. 5 
The Reverend Mr Grimſhaw to the Reverend Mr Romaine, 
Z ann, December $, 1762. 
« Reverend and dear Sir, FS ES 


« Yelterday I received your kind letter, and muſt al- 


| ſure you, I reap as much benefit and comfort, and, I 
dare ſay, much more from your letters, than you can 
do from mine. Your account of books ſent in the box, 


though you lay they were an hundred and twenty-five: 
Such a miſtake may be eaſily made.—You left twenty- 

five with me: So that in all I have one hundred and 
twenty-five, but no more.—I'll ſend you money for 
them, the firſt opportunity. VV 

As to my CREED, ſo long promiſed, ſo long look- 
ed for, and ſo often called for, ſuch as it is, I here fend 
you at laſt, _ * 

. 1. Deneve, 


E 1 1 


abhorrence, that though man 


| that God made man, like all other 
animals, created out of the earth, perfect; endued him 
with a reaſonable and immortal ſoul, and united his 


| TER © 3  : 
man he chiefly acts to bend them to a ſenſual gratifica: 
of all fleſhly and earthly enjoyments.—This is, as 1 
think, what is chiefly ment by natural depravity. — And 

VII. I believe that while man is ſeeking Happineſs 
a thouſand prepoſterous ways, his mind is filled by the 
devil with an utter enmity againſt God, his will and 
law, and alſo with ſeli-ſuthciency and pride, and every 
evil and diabolical temper. And by all theſe means he 
is inevitably and condigaly expoſed to the wrath of 
God and eternal death and damnation. 

VIII. I believe allo, that notwithſtanding the fall 
and all its baleful effects, and though man has utter] 


| loſt all power thereby to obey, or perform the comdl. 


tion of the old covenant, yet the Lord did not loſe his 
right and power to command the ſame obedience : Nor 


could his juſtice and holinels, as ſuch, in the leaſt de- 


gree diſpenſe with it—HE could in no wile, conſfif- 


tently with theſe attributes, commute, or relax the 


| | | | | condition on man's part. — And yet 
is right, as to thoſe bound and ſtitched : But the nume | - 


ber of Mr Jones's Funeral Sermon is only an hundred, 


IX. I believe, nay I experience, and have done, 
ever ſince I was awakened, to my great grief, and ſelf- 

2 loſt all power to 
obey, yet he ſtill loves the {ſcent of the old caſk.—24 
ſemel gſt imbuta recens, &c. He is ſtill, filly catiff, proud 
elf, filthy devil, for do and live. — And thus he became, 
and naturally ever will be, averſe to all the kind and 
compaſſionate intentions and proviſions of divine wil- 
dom, grace and mercy, for his redemption and falva- 
X. I believe further, that every actual fin, ſuppoſe 
ever fo {mall a ſinful thought, will expole the ſoul, yea, 


re | and the body too, from the laſt judgment ew 9 
ſoul to his Spirit. — Thus created, and thus related | the cternal, intolerable wrath of God; And that the 
to himſelf, He laid man under a covenant of works. | tranſgreſſor's whole life, though inwardly and outward- 
- —This covenant he was competent of keeping, not by | ly, and every way, as pure and holy, as that of an 
virtue of his created abilities, as the old, particularly | arch-angel, will not, cannot, prevent it. 4 
the Puritan, divines feign, (for, I think there is no clear | XI. I believe further ſtill that God would be juſt, 
proof from the ſcriptures for ft) but by the power ot | were he to ſend any infant immediately from the womb 
the Holy Spirit, to whom he was united. —And | to hell: Seeing the nature is polluted, and the ſeeds of 
III. I believe fo long as his ſoul kept an eye to the | evil are in them: Not only born, but conceived, in ſin. 
dictates of the Spirit, excited his power, and in ſo doing, | “ XII. I believe, that the bleſſed Trinity, foreſeeing all 
' fulfilled his condition of the ſaid covenant, and kept | this rebellious and wretched fall of man, before his crea- 
his natural appetites within bounds; ſo long he con- | tion, yea, before the foundation of the world, did, out 
tinued innocent and happy in Paradiſe. —But _ | of his infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, compaſſion and power, 
E III. I believe, that the moment he was prevailed | and yet conſiſtently with His inexorable and waffexible 
upon by the ſerpent, at ſecond hand (viz. by means of | juſtice, deviſe an effectual way of reſcuing him from 
his Fur) to eat of the forbidden fruit, he died, (that is, | wrath and hell, and reſtoring him to favour and glory; 
he was diveſted of his relation to God) he that inſtant | I call this the zee covenant: — This, redemption, In this 
loſt his life, light, power, innocence and happineſs.— | ſcheme harmonizes every attribute of the Deity; yea, 
He became amere Ichabod—a dead, dark, helpleſs, guilty, | juſtice itſelf, that knows not to remit the leaſt mite, is 
_ miſerable mortal. J Tee Il become lo placable and propitious, as to forgive the 
IV. TI believe, that the way that the old ſerpent went Iconfeſſing penitent all his ſins, and to cleanſe him from 
to effect man's fall, was the very ſame that he uſes at | all unrighteouſnels, © 1 | 
this day.— Firſt he aſſailed the animal part, and then the 
rational part, if I may ſo ipeak, of the man. Any other 
way would not anſwer.— The ſoul was too near the 
| Spirit, to operate, or attack that firſt.— Reaſoning 
with him firſt will not do. —Alluring the ſenſes mult be 
the firſt ſtep. —The eye firſt was allured with the beauty, 


and then the taſte with the tweetnels of the apple.—By | only begotten, God-co-equal, Son, was competent of) 
this means ſatan crept nearer the ſoul, diveried the eye | by the very nature, ſtrange to tell! that had tranſgreſſed. 
of his mind from God, and got the deſired opportunity | —And this, glory be to God, was regular, lawtul, 
to reaſon deceitfully with him, in the manner recorded | right and juſt. 5 
in Geneſis iii. and gained his point. 1 


XIII. I believe, that God the Tather required, that, 
in the new covenant, the old covenant ſhould be ful- 
filled, the breach repaired—His violated law made ho- 
 nourable—the curſe thereof removed, his juſtice ſatisfied - 
—his wrath appealed, and his holineſs revered. And 

this too (though no one in heaven or earth, ſave his 


V. I believe, that Adam, by this means reduced into 


the aboveſaid miſerable condition, begot a fon in this 
fallen image, and thence all his 2 8550 in the ſame, a 
dead, dark, helpleis, guilty and miſerable brood. 
VI. I believe there was in Adam, and is in every 
man, an innate principle, which I call DE SIR E of Hayp- 
'PINESS,—lt may ſeem, that ſatan in realoning with 
him chiefly wrought upon this 


| principle to effect his 
downfall. —And upon this principle in every child of 


| « XIV. 1I elieve therefore 


that God, the Son, engaged 
to aſſume our nature, and place him/e/f in our law-place; 
and became God-Man, or God manife/t in the 005. — 
And this I plainly ſee was abſolutely needful: Becauſe, 
there was that to be done for us, in order to redeem and 
ſave us: which, as God, he could; but, as man, he 
could not: And which, as man, he could; but, as God, 
he could not, do, — For Tt 58 


XV. I believe, as God only, he could do; as man 


only, he could Hr. As God-Man, he could and did 


Felſil 
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| . 

fulfil the lat, ſo as to deſerve eternal glory: As man- 
God, (if I may ſo ſpeak) he could and did ſo ſuffer; 
as that his ſufferings fully atoned and ſatisfied divine 
| Juſtice for fin, and effectually delivered us from eternal 
wrath and miſery. —But, if, as man, we muſt ſay, he 
did both do and ſuffer ; be it ſo; yet as being in union 
with God, the divinity ſo deified and divinely impreg- 
nated all his obedience, both active and paſhve, as ren- 
dered it compleatly competer:t of the important ends 
aboveſaid. This is that righteouſneſs of God ; ſo called, 
becauſe God the Father muſt require it, and God the 
Son only could perform it, for our juſtification, re- 
demption, and ſalvation. 3 
«XVI, 1 believe, that this very righteouſneſs is ſuf- 
ficient to "redeem all mankind ; but it only is, and will 

be, imputed to every penitent, believing ſoul, and rhat 
to all intents and purpoſes, as ifthe, as indeed he ſhould 
have done, had himſelf performed it. Glory be to God 
for free grace. No reaſon can be be aſſigned for this; 


only, he would have mercy, BECAUSE he would have mercy. 


« XVII. I believe, in this righteouſneſs every mem- 


ber of Chriſt ſtands, and will ſtand, compleat, irre- 
_unchangeable : Thar all his promiſes are yea, and amen: 


proveable and acceptable in God's ſight, both at death 
and judgment, — JesU, THY Blood and Righteout- 
neſs, &c. e „% gn 

„XVIII. I Believe alſo, that Jeſus came to reſtore to 
us Adam's loſing, the Holy Spirit. Without this we 
are none of his. Without 
world. Dead and void of all intereſt in his merits. To 
receive and enjoy this, is that new birth : So expedient, 


rhat without it we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. A ſtate of grace here, and a ſtate of glory above. 
By it, we are ſons of God and heirs of that inheri- 
tance, which Chriſt, by his righteouſneſs, hath pur- 


chaſed for us. 

XIX. I believe, 
fore, the foul is not only enlivened but enlightened to 
| ſee and feel her guilty, helpleſs, and miſerable eſtate, 


through original, carnal, actual and ſelf-godly finning. | 


XX. I believe, that though it is faith to believe the 
goſpel- report; for faith comes by hearing: Yet to be fully 
convinced in conſcience, that we are fuch guilty, help- 

leis, wretched ſinners, and obnoxious to the divine 
.wrath, is eminently that faith, which is ſaid to be 7he 

gift of God. By this faith we are cordially enabled to 
hear, embrace, and lay hold of, the righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt, to juſtification, and are conſcious thereof. 


« XXI. I believe that the Holy Spirit is not only a 


vital, but an inſtructive and active principle in us alſo. 

He witneſſeth to our hearts, that we are God's chil- 
dren, and reports to our conſcience that we are at peace 
with God. For though we may have peace with 
yet conſcience, I am perſuaded, till informed by the 
Spirit, is a ſtranger to i. : 
XXII. I believe, it is by the Spirit we are enabled, 
not to eradicate, as ſome affirm (for that is abſurd) but 


to /ubjugate, the old man: To ſuppreſs, not extirpate, the 


exorbitancies of our fleſhly appetites: To reſiſt and 


overcome the world and the devil; and to grow in grace, 
gradually, not repentively, Ii. e. ſuddenly, or all at once} 
- unto the perfect and eternal day.---This is all I know, 
or acknowledge, to be Chriſtian Perfection, or Sancti- 
fication. . . 


XXIII, believe, that all true believers, will be daily 
No. XXII, | 


od, Chriſt, hope in the 


od ; 


tempted by the fleſh, as well as the world and the devil, 
even to their lives end; and that they ſhall feel an inclina- 
tion, more or leſs, to comply, yea, and do comply there- 
with. So that the be/ believer, if he knows what he ſays, 


and ſays the truth, is but a ſinner at be, And 


_ © XXIV. 1I believe that their minds are inceſſantly 
ſubject to a thouſand impertinent, unprofitable thoughts, 
even amidſt their reading, meditations and prayers; — 
that all their religious exerciſes are deficient; that all 
their graces, how eminent ſoever, are imperfect; that 
God lees iniquity in all their holy things; and, though 
it be granted, that they love God with all their hearts, 


yet they muſt continually pray with the Plalmiſt, enter 


not into judgment with thy ſervant, Ic. But with all, 

XXV. I believe, that Jeſus is a full, as well as a free, 
Saviour : The ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever, He 
alone is not only the. believer's wiſdom and righteouſ- 
neſs, but his ſanctification and redemption : And in 


| him 1s a fountain ever open for fin and uncleanneſs unto 


through this bleſſed Spirit, there- | 


at the laſt day—-Fternal life is certainly the gift of 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt--=Chriſt alone has purchaſed 


| being yours, &c. 


the laſt breath of his lite. Here is my daily, neceſſary 


privilege, my relief and my comfort. 


1 1 


„ XXVI. I believe, laſtly, that God is faithful and 


That he will never, never, as the apoſtle's words are, 
leave me, will never, never, never, forſake me. But, 
that I, and all that believe, love, and fear him, ſhall 
receive the end of our faith, the ſalvation of our ſouls, _ 
Here is the ſum and ſubſtance of my Creed.—-It 
is at leaſt, what 1 preſume. to call, my Form of ſound 
Words.---[n it, I can truly ſay, I have no reſpect to 
men or books, ancient or modern; but to the holy 


ſcriptures, reaſon and experience. According to this 


Creed, hitherto I have, and hope, hereafter, ſo far as 
I apprehend, to proceed in all my preaching ; debaſing 
man, and Fg my dear Lord in all his offices. Wis 
we materially differ ; be it ſo---let brotherly love con- 


tinue.—I am fixed, being reſolved not to have my re- 


_ like ſome dear men among us of late, to ſeek 
ter more than twenty years experience and profeſſion. 
—Al that I know of you hitherto, is by your conver- 
{ation and books, which I cordially love and approve. 
I think, we are both agreed to pull down man, and 
when we have the proud chit down, to keep him down. 
For this is the main.—And never let him recover ſo 


much as his knees, till with a broken heart and a eon- _ 


trite ſpirit, the dear Redeemer raiſe him; He ought to 
be convinced, that a good life will tio more condrice, 
than a wicked life, to his juſtification.— That all, that 
is not of faith, and conſequently before faith, is fin. Nor 


will I allow, that it is any more by good works after 


grace received, than before, that the heliever is faved. 


For however our Lord may graciouſly conſider them 


x * 
« 


God 


for us, what grace in heart and life makes us meet for 


 —What have We to boaſt of ? or What have We that; Ne g = 
have not received ?—Hurely, by grace We are ſaved. When B's 7 


I die, I ſhall then have my greateſt grief and my great- 
of as * It þ my great- 
eſt joy My greateſt 788 that have done fo little for 
ſe us; and my | Hong joy that Jeſus has done ſo much 
or me. My laſt words ſhalt be; © here goes—An un- 
profitable ſervant !”* V 
— Pray for me, and Fll pray for you 


W. G. 


dQiſcovered itlelf in his trial before the parliament. 


ea 
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R GUTHRIE was ſon to the laird of Guthrie, 
a very antient and honourable family. For ſome 
time he taught philoſophy in the univerſity of St An- 
drew, where he gave ſufficient proof of his being a good 
philoſopher and an exact ſcholar. Tho' biſhop Burnet | 
ays he was a reſolute and {tiff man, yet others aſſure us, 
that his temper was very compoled, and would reaſon 
upon the moſt controverted points with great ſolidity, 
and, when every one about him was warm, his temper 
was never rufMed 
mixture of fervent zeal and tweet calmneſs of any in his 
time. He was entirely prelatical in his judgment when 


the Rev. Mr Rutherford and others, and eſpecially by 


his joining the weekly ſocieties there, for prayer and | 


conference, he was entirely brought off from that way. 
His conduct in the year 1650 and 1051 was now re- 


excellent man met with, was the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, which, by appointment of the commiſſion of 
the general aſſembly, He had pronounced againſt the 
earl of Middleton oe year 1650, which Middleton 
never forgot ; and his —_— reſentment abundantly 


In the beginning of the year 1661, Mr Guthrie was 
brought to Edinburgh, and had his indictment given 
dim for high treaſon by the king's advocate: It was read 
before him in the houſe on the 2oth of February. The 
ds of it were, 1. His contriving, contenting to, 

and exhibiting before the committee of eſtates, the pa- 


Writing, and publiſhing that abominable pamphlet, cal- 


led, The cauſes of God's coraib. 3. His contriving, writ- 
ing, and ſubſcribing a paper, called, The humble petition, 


of the 23d of Auguſt laſt, when he was apprehended. 
J. His convocating of the king's lieges at leveral times 
without warrant or authority, to the diſturbance of the 
22 of the ſtate and of the church. 5. His declaring 


huis majeſty, by his appeal and proteſtation, incapable to | 
be kudze 4 80 him, Which he preſented at Perth. And, 


6. ſome treaſonable expreſſions he was alledged to have 


2 2 
» 


uttered in a meeting 1650 or 1651 


His indictment being read, he made an excellent ſpeech 


to the parliament, of which we ſhall inſert the following 


brief abſtract. EINE | 


Py « My Lord Chancellor, Aer 
J Being indicted, upon things alledged to be ſeditious 


and treaſonable, humbly deſire, that my lord com- 
miſſioner will patiently, and without interruption, hear 


me as to a few things I have to ſay for myſelf. I am 
glad that the law of God is named in the firſt place; 1 

hope your lordſhip, in all your proceedings, will have 
moſt reſpect to this, that I may be judgec by the law of 


God eſpecially, and by other laws in {ſubordination there- 


As to thoſe laws mentioned in the indictment, con- 
cerning his majeſty's royal prerogative, I hope they are 
to be underſtood according to the ſenſe and meaning 


given by poſterior acts of parliament, and by our folemn 
h BE 5 and covenants, contracted with God by his 


majeſty and his ſubjects.— I am firſt charged, in general, 
of ſundry ſediticus and treaſonable remonſtrances, &c. 
To which I ſay, that generalia non pugnant; they can have 
no ſtrength in the inferring ofa crime or guilt, except 
they are inſtanced in particulars. | | 


© One thing there is in the general charge that I can- 


not and ought not to paſs, to wit, that I have ſeditioully 


and traiterouſly purpoſed the eradicating and ſubverting 
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; and that he had, perhaps, the greatelt | 


GUT 


"uh 


of the fundamental government, &c. It is an unjuſt 


charge; there was never any ſuch purpoſe or deſign in 
my heart,—As I had never any compliance with the 
councils or deſigns of the late uſurping powers againſt 
his majeſty's royal father or himſelf; fo there was no 
part of their ungodly or unjuſt actings, but I did, in my 
ſtation and calling, bear open and public teſtimony 
againſt both by word and writing, My 

hardly refrain expreſſing ſome grief of ſpirit, (here he 
gives an account of what he ſuffered under the uſurpa- 
tion) © that notwithſtanding all thoſe things, I ſhould 


n | now ſtand indicted before your lordſhips, as intending 
he firſt came to St Andrews; but, by converſing with | | 


the eradicating and ſubverting of the antient civil go- 
vernment of this nation.—The God of heaven knows 


that J am free of this charge, and I defy all the world. 

allowing me juſtice and fair proceeding, which I hope 

3 . | your lordſhips will, to make out the fame againſt me. 
membered: but the real ipring of the hard meaſure this | 


* The firſt particular wherewith I am charged, is, that 


1 compiled and drew up a paper, commonly called, The | 


Remonſtrance, and preſented it, or cauſed it to be pre- 
{ſented to his majeſty and committee of eſtates the 224 
of October 1650.—lI never did compile or contrive that 
remonſtrance, nor did I preſent it, or cauſe it to be pre- 


| ſented then, or at any other time. I indeed, being a 


member of the commiſſion of the general aſſembly, when 


| they gave their judgment upon it, diſſented from their 
ſentence, which cannot be reckoned any culpable ac- 
| ceſhon thereto, every man being free, without hazard of 
puniſhment, to give his judgment freely in the judica- 
ture whereot , nn in Eien 
per called the 20 fern remon/trances, 2. His contriving, | 


Ihe next particular I am charged with, is the book: 
of The cauſes of God's wrath, eſpecially the 5th and 6th 


honourable court of parliament, 1. That my acceſſion 


merely and {ingly from a conſtraining power of con- 
ſcience, to be found faithful, as a miniſter of the goſpel, 
in the diſcovering of fin and guiltineſs, that it being 
taken with, ard repented of, wrath might be taken a- 


nowledge my acceſſion, 
but deny it to be treaſonable or ſeditious, becauſe it con- 


7tains nothing but a humble petition concerning thoſe 
things to which his majeſty and all the ſubjects of this king- 
dom are engaged, by the ſolemn and indiſpenſible oath 


of the Covenant, with a ſober and ſerious repreſentation 
of the danger that threatens religion. The indictment is 


lation and perjury; but there is no ſuch thing in the 


ſupplication, it only puts him in remembrance of hold- 


ing faſt the oath of the covenant. 


meeting, That meeting cannot fall within thoſe acts of 


Parliament that ſtrike againſt unlawful conventions; be- 
cauſe every meeting, for buſineſs in itſelf lawful, is agree- 


able to the word of God, and the laws of the land, and 

when kept without tumult and multitude, ſuch as that 
was, needs no particular warrant from authority: yea 

ſuch meetingare clearly exempted from a breach of thoſe 
acts of parliament, by a poſterior act of parliament, viz. 
act 29, parl, 2. Charles I. | 


* As to the laſt particular in my indictment. viz. m 
| declining his majeſty's authority, I confeſs I did decline 
| EEE the 


Lord, I can 


articles. But I humbly profeſs to your lordſhip, and this 


thereto did not flow from any diſreſpect unto, or diſſa- 
tisfaction with his majeſty's perſon or government, but 


way from the houſe of the king, and from theſe king- 
| doms.—Next, my lord, I with it may be ſeriouſly pon- 
dered, that nothing is aflerted in theſe cauſes, as mat- 
ters of {in and duty, but what hath been the common 
and 28 nenden of 5 nee of Scotland. 

„ he 3d particular is the ſupplication at Edinburgh. 
Auguſt ha 23d, to which I wth Sls 


pleated to ſay, that I charged his majeſty with diſſimu- 


As to what is alledged againſt the lawfulneſs of our 


The iniquity of this ſentence 1s very obvious; nay; 
the king himſelf was ſo ſenſible of his good ſervices to 
him and his intereſt, when at the loweſt, and of the par- 
| hament's ſeverity, that, when he. got notice of it, he 
| aſked with ſome warmth, And what have you done 
with Mr Patrick Gilletpie ? It was anſwered that Mr 
Patrick Gilleſpie had ſo many friends in the houſe, his 
life could not be taken. Well {aid the king, if I hal 
known you would have ſpared Mr Gilleſpie, I would 
have fpared Mr Guthrie.—But had his majeſty known 
his true intereſt, he would have put the management of - 
his affairs into other hands. — Ld 
Mr Guthrie was in a moſt ſerene frame all the time 


 # «© = -S - © © + +, «© &, -- 


As to that act of parliament 158 4» it was made at | I would warn you all of, that God is very wroth with 
this church was | Scotland, and threateneth to depart and remove his 
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venant of Scotland, and the ſolemn league and covenant 
between the three kingdoms of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. If theſe foundations fall, I muſt fall with them; 
but if they ſuſtain and ſtand in judgment, as I hope 
they will, I cannot acknowledge mylelf, neither, I hope 
will his majeſty's commiſſioner, and the honourable 
court of parliament, judge me guilty of ſedition and 
treaſon, notwithitanding any thing contained in the 


 indiQtinent.' 7 „„ = | 
This pointed and pathetzcal ſpeech had ſome influence | 
upon ſeveral of the members of the houſe; but his | 
death was deſigned. It was reſolved, ſays biſhop Bur- 
net, to make a public example of a preacher, and ſo 
he was fingled our. FF 
On the 11th of April, when the proceſs againſt him 
was read in the houſe, he immediately delivered a ſpeech 
ſo affecting and cloſe to the purpoſe, which, though it 
had not the influence that might have been expected, 
made ſuch impreſſions upon many of the members, that 
they withdrew, declaring to one another, as they went 
out of the houle, that they would have nothing to do 
with the blood of this righteous man ; but his judges 
were determined to proceed, and accordingly, at that 
very time, his indictment was founc. 
The earl of Tweddale was the only man that moved 


miniſtry, and I pray you to honour theſe for their 
work's ſake, But, oh! that there were not too many 
who mind earthly things, and are enemies to the croſs 
of Jeſus Chriſt, who puſh with the fide and ſhoulder; 
who ſtrengthen the hands of evil doers, who make 
themſelves tranſgreſſors, by ſtudying to build again what 
they formerly warrantably deftroyed ; I mean prelacy; 
and the ceremonies, and the ſervice-book, a myftery of 
| iniquity that works amongſt us, whoſe ſteps lead unto 
the houſe of the great whore of Babylon, the mother 
of fornications ; or whoſoever elſe he be that hath built 
this Jericho again, let him take heed of the curſe of 


Hiel the Bethelite, and of that flying roll threatened 
againſt putting him to death. He ſaid, baniſhment had | Zech. v. &c. I do bear witneſs unto the National Co- 


been hitherto the ſevereſt cenſure that had been laid on | venant of Scotland, and Solemn League and Covenant 
the preachers for their opinions; yet he was condemned | between the three kingdoms. Theſe ſacred, ſolemn, 
to die. Though the day of his execution was not na- | public oaths of God, I believe can be looſed nor diſpenf- 
med till the 28th of May, when the parliament ſenten- | ed with by no Kauen or party, or power upon earth, 
'ced Mr James Guthrie to be hanged at the eroſs of | but are ſtill binding upon theſe kingdoms; and will be 
Edinburgh, Saturday, June 1ſt. and his head to be fixed forever hereafter, and are ratified and ſealed by the cons 
on the Nether-bow, his eſtate to be confiſcated, and his | verſion of many thouſand ſouls lince our entering there= 
arms torn, Mr Guthrie received his ſentence upon | into. I bear my witneſs to the proteſtation againſt the 
his knees, after which he roſe up with chearfulnels, | controverted 'aflemblies, and the public 'refolutions;— 
and thus addreſſed the parliament, My lords, may | I take God to record, upon my foul, I would not ex- 
never this ſentence more affect you than it does me, | change this ſcaffold with the palace or mitre of the 
bog let never my blood be required of the king's fa- | greatelt prelate in Britain. Bleſſed be God Who hath 
mily.' MN ek ; 


ſhewed 


= 


| HAL. N 
ſhewed mercy to ſuch a wretch, and has revealed his Son 
in me, and made me a miniſter of the everlaſting goſpel, 

and that he hath deigned, in the midſt of much contra- 
diction from Satan and the world, to feal my miniſtry 
upon the hearts of not a few of his people: and eſpecial- 
I y in the ſtation wherein I was laſt, I mean the congre- 
ation and preſbytery of Stirling. Jefus Chriſt is my 

| licht and my life, my righteouſneſs, my ſtrength and 
my ſalvation, and all my deſire. Him! O him, I do 
with all the 3 of my ſoul commend unto you; 
Bleſs him, O my foul! from henceforth, even for ever.“ 
He concluded with the words of old Simeon, * Now let 
thy ſervant depart in peace, ſince mine eyes have ſeen 
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| 


thy ſalvation.” When he gave the ſign and was turned 
ONS: 7.” 5 131 a | | 


BURTON, was born at Duplin in the pariſh 
of Aberdalgy, near Perth, Dec. 25, 1674. 
His father had been miniſter of that pariſh, 


hundred miniſters more, for nonconformity.— What 
ö pity is it, that good men ſhould worry each other?— 


the world. His father died in 1682, in the 55th year 
of his age; and his mother, who appears to have been 
an excellent woman, withdrew into Holland from the 
vviolences of the times, with this her ſon Thomas, and 
his elder ſiſter Janet with her huſband. Mr Haliburton 
= was then very young. While he was in this country, 


language he acquired as well as the Dutch: And he 
continued here till Auguſt 1687, when he narrowly el- 
caped ſhipwreck in returning to Scotland. Upon his 


to the univerſity, where he made great proficiency. — 

When he had finiſhed his courſe there, he became 

chaplain to a noble family, in which he met a perſon of 

: deiflical principles, who, in the falſe . e of per- 

verſion, gave him no ſmall trouble. This engaged him 

to ſtudy the controverſy with care; and the fruit of his 

ſtudies upon this head may be ſeen in his book againſt 
the deiſts. e ; . 

lt doth not appear, however, that he had made theo- 

- Jogy his particular ſtudy above two years, before the 


' on trials for the miniſtry ; and accordingly he was licen- 
ſed by them to preach, June 22, 1699. 11 5 
le was appointed miniſter of Ceres pariſh, May 1, 
| 17500: And, in the following year he married with 
Janet, daughter of Mr David Watſon, heritor in the 
pariſh of St Andrew's, a perſon of an amiable charac- 
ter, By her he had three ſons and ſix daughters, moſt 
of whom, together with their mother, ſurvived him. 
Within a few years after his ſettlement at Ceres, his 
health began to fail: and at length his indiſpoſitions ſo 
much increaſed, that with great difficulty he went 
through the labours incident to ſo large a pariſh. 


he was put to Eraſmus's ſchool to learn Latin, which | 


return, he reſumed his ſtudies, and at length was ſent |} 


= _ Univerſily of St Andrew's 
a R THOMAS HALIBURTON, or HALY- [ 


but was, in the year 1662, ejected, with about three | 


hey ſhould leave barking and biting to the wolves of | 


— 


prefbytery of Kirkaldie importuned him to enter up- 


In April 1710, he was appointed, by patent from Q. 


wy „ 
It was confidently affirmed, that ſome week after Mr 
Guthrie's head had been fixed upon the Netherbow port 
the commiſſioner's coach coming down that way, ſever] 
drops of blood fell from the head upon the top of the 
coach, which all their art anddiligence could not wipe off, 
and that when phyſicians were conſulted, whether any 
natural cauſe could be aſſigned for ſuch a ſtrange phe. 
nomenon, they declared they could think of none.— 
This odd incident beginning to be talked off, and all 
methods being tried in vain to wipe the blood off, at 
laſt the leather was removed, and a new cover put on, 
which indeed was much eaſier done, than to wipe the 
uilt of this innocent blood from thoſe who were accel. 


fory to the ſhedding it. 
eremeeea a ye A ye A AIANY 


De LIFE of THOMAS HALIBURTON, Profeſſor of Divinity in the 


Anne, profeſſor of divinity in the new college of St 
Andrew's, through the mediation of the ſynod of Fife : 


And, in this ſituation, on the 23d of September, 1712, 


1 . 


he reſigned this dying life to live for ever. 

As to his perſon, he was but of low ſtature, his body 
thin and ſmall, with black hair and a fair complexion; 
His temper was naturally very pleaſant and chearful ; 
nor was its evenneſs impaired by his frequent diſor- 
ders. He had (ſays a writer of his own country) a 

ſpect 


peculiar talent for compoſing differences. The pro 
of diviſions was afflicting to him: And had ſome others 


been bleſſed with more of this ſpirit, his and our fears 
had been utterly. diſappointed.” In a word, he was 
very diligent in his function, uſing to ſay, © A lazy 
miniſter 'in his younger years would make a poor old 
man:“ And his life and converſation were very ex- 
emplary, and very edifying, upon all other occaſions. 
As he lived, ſo he died, Fall of comfort and of confi- 
dence in his God. Some few extracts, from the large 
account given in his memoirs, may at once convince 
the reader of this, and edify him too. 
He departed, we have obſerved, on the 2 3d of Sep- 


tember, 1712; and on the 18th preceding, being then 
| on his death-bed, he ſaid to a friend; O what a ter- 


rible conflict had 1 yeſterday! But I can now ſay,—/ 
have fought the good fight, 1 have kept the faith, He hath 
now filled my meh: wth a new ſong, Fehovah-jireh, 
in the mount of the Lord it ſhall be ſeen, Praiſe is comely for 
the upright, I ſhail ſhortly get a different ſight of God 
from what I have ever had, and ſhall be more meet to 
praiſe him for ever. O the thoughts of an incarnate 
God are ſweet and raviſhing ! And O how I wonder at 


| myſelf that I do not love him more, that I do not ad- 


mire him more! What a wonder that I enjoy ſuch 
compoſure under all my bodily pain, and in the view 
of death ! What a mercy, that having the uſe of my 
reaſon I can declare his goodneſs to me! On this oc- 
caſion he ſaid to his wife. He came to me in the third 
watch of the night, walking upon the waters ; and ſaid to 
me,—l am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. 
J was dead, and am alive, and live for evermore, and ha! 
the keys of hell and of death, He hath tilled the tem nit, 
and there is a ſweet calm in my ſoul,” | ; 


| HAL IE" = 

Being attended by the phyſician, he faid to him, 
« The greateſt kindneſs I am now able to ſhew you, is 
to commend religion to you. There is, doctor, a 
reality in religion. This is an age that hath loſt the 


ſenſe of it. But he hath not ſaid to the ſeed of Jacob, ſeek 
ye my face in vain, I bleſs the Lord, I have ſeen, that 


holineſs yields peace and comfort in proſperity and ad- 
verſity : Therefore / am not aſhamed of the goſpel of 
Chri/t, becauſe it is the power ef God unto ſalvation to every 
one that believeth. Jam fo far from altering my thoughts 
of religion on account of the oppoſition it meets with, 


and the contempt with which it is treated, that theſe 
things endear it the more to me. For the ſimplicity of 


goſpel worſhip, many muſt have now a- days the pomp 


and parade of devotion, This is an evidence of the de- 


cay of religion: For when people have not the power 


and ſpirituality of it in their hearts, they muſt have 
ſomething to pleaſe their ſenſes. This is my judg- 
ment, 55 1 ſpeak the words of ruth and ſoberneſs: Every 
one that is in Chriſt Jeſus is à new creature. He ' hath. 
union with Chriſt, and a new nature. This is the 
1 of the matter. The chriſtian religion is 


little underſtood by moſt of us. Get acquaintance with 

_ God. "Tis good to have him to go to, when we are 
turning our faces to the wall. 
in the palaces of Sion, a ver) preſent help in trouble, But, 
O, the ſtrange hardneſs in the heart of man! I believe 
there are few who are come to maturity, but, when they 
| fee others dying, fall under a conviction that they them- 
| ſelves muſt die; yet they are not duly affected with it. 
What they ſee, is like one riſing from the dead. They 
have Moſes and the prophets; if they hear not them, neither 
vill they be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead, We 
muſt have an ear from God before we can hear.” On 
that day he had, at his own defire, one of Mr Ruther- 


He is known for a refuge 
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hath met with ſo much of God as 


7 . 

| HAL 

we have need to watch and be ſober, and to have on us 
continually the .whole armour of Gd. i 
To a certain gentleman who was on a viſit to him, he 
ſaid, ©© Follow the example of Jeſus Chriſt, and be con- 
verſant with the word of God. Be careful not only to 
read the word (you may ſoon be tired of that) but like- 
wiſe to pray for the Spirit of the Lord to quicken it. 
And, withal, be N in your attendance on ordinan- 
ces. On the ſame day, he ſaid to another perſon, © Let 


not the ſcorn and contempt, which are thrown on reli- 
gion, induce you to give it * Lou have found it 
h 


not in vain to ſeek the Lord. e ſcriptures of truth 
are writings contemned of men, but they are able to make 
you wiſe to ſalvation, You will find your account in 
converting with them. The courſe I have weakly fol- 
lowed hath been at leaſt to ſide with them that are for 


God: And, now 'tis come to a puſh, I have peace. 1 


I have always wiſhed to have God for my God, and to 


have the heritage of his choſen, And I have heard ſome 
of them, who have walked contrary to him, and for- 


ſaken him, when they were brought to extremities cry 


out, each for himſelf, —* Shame on the way which I have 
run.' The next night, finding ſome ſweat on his face, 


he ſaid, I fancy tis an indication of a greater change. 
But I know not how it comes to "I that one, who 


diſingenuous as in the leaſt to doubt him for what is to 
follow. O what an evil heart of unbelief, curſed unbe- 


lief, have I! O how much hath God honoured me! O 
that I ſhould yet have ſuch an enemy in my boſom as an 


evil heart!” The ſame night, after the reading to him, 


at his own deſire, of ſome comforting paſlages in the 
word of God, he ſaid, —“ Now, there it is all. I was 
under an heavy damp, but God hath delivered me, and 
filled me with peace: And I hope he will deliver me, 


have, ſhould be ſo 


| even from that which I have feared in death. I hope 

| the God of peace will ſo bruiſe ſatan under my feet 

ſhortly, as that he ſhall get up no more; and give me 

the victory over a cunning world and a deceitful heart. 

| O many a weary day I have had with my unbelief. _ 

heing attended by the apothecary, a young man, he] On September 19, in the morning, being deſired to 
_. Taid to him, The Lord thew you mercy. Study re- lie till, and try if he couid not ſleep, he . 

- + Iigion in your younger years; and remember, that you | © Should not! employ the laſt remains of my ſtrengtli 


ford's letters read to him. Pn, addreſſing him- 

ſelf to thoſe about him, he ſaid, © That is a book I would 

.. commend to you all. There is more practical religion | 
in that letter (the 139th to Mr John Mein) than in 

- \ fome large volumes on the ſubject.“ 


; 


— 


tlon. 


ſaving of a ſoul, it would be a 
glorious crown. I know that this was the thing 1 
aimed at. 
might increaſe; and to be nothing, that he might be all; 


books; 
miniſtry, what the Lord let me ſee of my bad heart, and 
of what was neceſſary againſt it, was of more avail than 


will, on a death-bed, have no comfort without it. And 


1 folemnly warn you, that if you ſhall become harden- 
ed by the frequent light of perſons in my circumſtances, 
you will be in danger of loſing all ſenſibility of con- 
ſcience, and of being hardened for ever.” To three 
of his brethren in the miniftry, he ſaid, When I have. 
been diligent in ſtudy and meditation, I have ever found 
the Lord ſhining upon me, and teſtifying his s dar 
hand. 

It was the delight of my heart to preach the goſpel, in- 
ſomuch that it made me ſometimes neglect a frail body. 


There is nothing to be had with a flac 


I have ever thought, that if I could contribute to the 
ſtar, a crown, and a 
I deſired to decreaſe, that the Bridegroom 
and I rejoice in his highneis. I was fond enough of 

but [ muſt tell you, that, in the courſe of my 


all my books.” Afterwards, to two other miniſters, he 


faid, The work of the miniſtry was my deliberate 


choice. And were my days to be much lengthened, 
and the times at hand as troubleſome as they are like to 


+ be, I would rather be a contemned miniſter of God than 
I preached the goſpel 


the greateſt prince on earth. | 
with pleature; for I loved it, as the ſalvation of my own 
foul was upon it; and I have not changed my thoughts 
of it ſince. I exhort you to be very diligent. There 


may be hard conflicts. We are all good untried; But 


* 
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to ſet forth his glory? Then, lifting up his hands, he 
ſaid.—“ Lame hands, and lame legs; (his hands and 
legs being greatly ſwelled) but ſee a lame man leapiag 
and rejoicing.” Finding himſelf, before noon, very weak, 


he took leave of his wife and children, ſaluting and ſpeax- 
ing particularly to each. His words on this occaſion 
to his Wife were.“ A kind and affectionate wife you 
have been. The Lord bleſs you; and he will bleſs you.” 


After this, having his ſervants called together, he {aid 
to them, —“ My dear friends, make religion your main 
buſineſs, and mind that above all things. I charge you 


all, beware of graceleſs maſters, and endeavour to live 
He then ſaid, “ Here is a 


with thoſe that fear God.” 
demonſtration of the reality and power of faith and god- 
linefs. I, a poor, weak, and timorous man, once as 
much afraid of death as any one; I, who was many 
years under the terrors of death, come, in the mercy of 
God, and by the power of his grace, compoſedly and 


with joy to look death in the face, I have ſeen it in its 


aleneſs, and all the circumſtances of horror that attend 
it. I dare look it in the face in its moſt ghaſtly ſhape, 
| . . * a . / ' . 75 
and hope to have, in a little time, the victory over it. 


Some miniſters being come to ſee him, he faid to then 


among other things, Well, firs, what ſhall we ſay of 


the Lord Jeſus Chriſt? He is altogether lovely. O ſtudy 
the word. Obſerve the accompliſhment of it. *Tis the 


thing I have loved all my days, and 'tis ſweet to the laſt.” 
Afterwards, exhorting ſome to think of death, he ſaid, 
* To think of death is a profitable thing. But this is 


not done by going into rn and viſiting 


3 tombs; 


» 
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were men, they ſhoul 


HAL 


Soon a ter, at his own defire, a large writing was read 
over, which he had dictated ſome days before, and 


Which contained his folemn declaration and DONT 


in defence of the faith of the goſpel, together with a 


vice to his family. This being done, he declared that 


he had diQated the whole, and deſired all who were 


_ preſent” to remember and atteſt it. This being by far 
too long to inſert here, I muſt refer the reader to the | my life, it hath been ſince he laid his hand on me.— 
8 1 II | What fhall I render to him? My bones are tearing 
Afterwards, among other things, he ſaid, © I know | 
that a great deal of what is ſaid by a dying man will 
paſs 0 canting and roving : But, I bleſs God, he hath 
ſo preſerved the little judgment I had, that I have been 
able to reflect with compolure on his dealings with me. 
I 'am fober and compoſed, if ever I was ſober. And 
' whether men «will forbear or whether they will hear, this is 


memoirs of his life. 


a teſtimony. Am not I a man wonderfully upheld of 


Sad under affliction and death? The death of the 
ſaints is made a derifion in our day. But if I am laugh- 
ed at, I can laugh again; and I think I have moſt rea- 


fon. When ſuch people ſhall come to my pals, they 
ſhall not dare to laugh. I will rejoice in my God, and joy 


in the God of my ſalvation, I want death to complete my 


We 


en in the like ſpirit of faith 


very affecting things, ſpo 


aand joy with thoſe already inſerted here, he faid to thoſe 
about him, © You will meet with difficulties and diſ- 
couragements; but this may encourage you, that God 
_owns his ſervants: And now I find that he meets them 
- who rejoice and work righteoutnefs : Glory, glory to 
him. © e 
thing like it. The beginning and end, firs, of religion 
are wonderfully ſweet. Mark the perfect man, and be- 
Hold the upright, &c. Not that J call myſelf perfect: 


what of God do [| ſee! I have never 


en any 


The Lord knows I am far from it. I have found cor- 
ruption ſtirring ſince you came in this morning.” After 
which, a friend having ſaid to him, The Lord's deal- 


ing with you hath been very uncommon :* He replied, 
© Uncommon indeed, if you knew all that I know. 
But in this is the glory of the Lord, that he makes the 


weak ſtrong ; and ſo the excellency of the power is 


more plainly ſeen.” Afterwards, © I long for his ſal- 


vation. I bleſs his name, I have found him. I am 
taken up in bleſſing him. 
the Lord.? „ 5 8 
September 21, being the Lord's-day, he ſaid, © Shall 
I forget Zion? Nay, let my right hand forget her cunning, 
if I prefer not Feruſalem above my chief joy. O, to have 


1 am dying, rejoicing in 


s 


God returning to this church, and his work going for- 


Ward in the world! If all the drops of my blood, all 
the particles of my body, and all the hairs of my head, 

| 4 for this go all to the fire. O, 
ſirs, I could not have believed that I ſhould bear, and 


bear chearfully as I have done, this rod which hath lain 


on me ſolong. This is a miracle: Pain without pain. 
And this is not the fancy of a man difordered, but of 
one who is fully compoted. O blefled be God, that 


ever I was born. I have a father and a mother, and 


ten brethren and ſiſters in heaven, and I ſhall be the 


E ns] - 
tombs; but by getting under the impreffions of death 
in its firſt appearance and cauſe, and in its different iſſues 
and conſequences, with a view to both covenants ; that 
of works, by which it was brought into the world, and 
hat of grace, by which believers are delivered from it.” 
| thing I rejoice in is this, that 


= 71 0 
eleventh. O bleſſed be the day, that ever I was born! 


O that I were, where he is! and yet, were God to 
withdraw from me, I ſhould be as weak as water. All 
that I enjoy, though it be miracle on miracle, would not 
ſupport me without freſh ſupplies from God. The 
od is altogether full ; 
and that in the Mediator Chri/t Jeſus is all the fullneſs of 


| the Godhead, and it will never run out.“ 


September 22. He ſaid, among other things, I awoke 
in a fort of carnal trame, and thought I had loſt my 
jewel; but now I hope he will ſtand by me to the 
end. If ever I was of clear judgment and memory in 


through my {kin, and yet all my bones are praiſing him. 
Glory to God, that a vile worm, the chief of ſinners, 


is ſingled out to be a monument of his grace, and a 

trumpeter of his praiſe. -I liſtened to unbelief finceT 

| came to this bed, and it had almoſt killed me; but 
God rebuked me. I fought the victory by prayer, and 


God gave it me. He is the hearer of prayer.“ After 
{tru gling with a defluxion in his throat, he faid,— 
vo 

haſten me home.” And ſome perſons preſent fixing 
their eyes on him with looks expreflive of a wonder- 
ful attention, he ſaid to them,—* Why look you ſo 


ſtedfaftly on me, as if by my might and power I were 


as Iam? Not I, but the grace of God in me. Tis the 
Spirit of God that ſupports me.” Afterwards he ſaid, 


What cannot grace do? You fee a man dying a mo- 


nument of the glorious power of aſtoniſhing grace; and 
generations to come ſhall call me bleſſed. 5 


Lamb in the midſt of the throne! The Lamb that was 


ſlain in the midſt of the throne !—My peace hath been 

| like a river.” To ſome of his brethren in the miniſtry _ 
he ſaid, —* What a demonitratioa hath God given to 

| you-and myſelf of the immortality of the foul by the 

| vigour of my intellectuals, and the lively efforts of my 
{pirit towards God, and the things of God, now when 


my body is ſo low and ſo pained! At night he be- 
came very weak, and, after a ſore. ſtruggle, he ſaid, 


Ebenezer, Some time after which he ſaid, —© When 
I ſhall be ſo weakened as not to be able to ſpeak, I will 
give you, if I can, a fign of triumph when I am near 

good while after, having made ſome ef- 
forts to vomit, he ſaid, I am effectually choked :?? 
| And lifting up his eyes, ſaid,—“ Pity, pity, Lord.” 
| Then, ſpeaking to his wife and thoſe about him, he 
Taid,---* Be not diſcouraged. The Lord's way is the 
beſt Way, and I am compoled. Whether I go away in 


to glory.” A 


a fit of vomiting or fainting, tis all one.---l did not 
know whether I was up or down.” Soon after, one 


of thoſe about him having ſaid,---* You are now put- 
ting your ſeal to that truth, That great is the gain of 
godlineſs ;” He replicd,---* Yes, indeed.” Then ſaid 
another,-—* And, I hope you are encouraging yourlelf 


in the Lord.“ On which, not being able to ſpeak, he 


lifted up his hands and clapped them. And quickly 


after, he departed to the land 


where the weary be at reſt. 


The 


he Lord hath ſent another meſſenger for me to 


ollow my 
advice. Study the power of religion. *Tis the power 
of religion, and not a name, that will give the comfort 
I find. There is telling in this providence, and I ſhall 
| be telling it to eternity. If there be ſuch a glory in his 

conduct towards me now, what will it be to lee the 
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MILTON, the ff Seat 


ATRICK HAMILTON was a gentleman of Scot- join to any ſinner actual penance for ſin.— That the 
land, and of royal deſcent, being by his father | ſaid Mr Patrick Hamilton himſelf doubteth whether all 
nephew to James Hamilton, earl of Arran; and by his | children, departing incontinent after their baptiſm, are 


mother nephew to John Stewart, duke of Albany ; a 
circumſtance in Providence, that was ſubſervient to 


raiſe more attention to his excellent doctrine, holy life, 


and patient tufferings. He had an amiable diſpoſition, 
and was well educated ; he was very early made abbot 
| of Ferme, with a view to his being one day more highly 
| preferred. At the age of twenty-three, 1 with three 


ligious knowledge, and coming to Wittenberg he met 
with Luther and Melancthon, with whom he held fre- 
quent and cloſe conferences, and by whom he was well 
inſtructed in the doctrines of the goſpel. From thence 


he went to Marpurg, an univeriity newly erected by 


Philip Landgrave of Heſſe; he became intimately ac- 
quainted wit Lambert, our Englith martyr, at whole 
inſtance he was the firſt in that univerſity who fet up 


public diſputations concerning faith and works ; the | 


propoſitions and concluſions of which, are in what 1s 


entitled Patrick's Places, of which excellent tract we | 


mall ſubjoin a ſpecimen at the end of this article. 


He grew daily in grace and in the knowledge of Jo. 


{us Chriſt ; and being well eſtabliſhed in the faith, and 


much improved in all uſeful learning, he returned with | the whole of them, at leaſt as they ate expreſſed in ; 


one of his companions to Scotland, dehirous to impart 


the knowledge of the true religion to his countrymen. 


With a view to this, he began to preach the goſpel of 
ous Chrift with great fervency and holdneſs, and to 
ay open the errors and corruptions of the church of 


iſhop of St 
adrew's, who laboured to get Mr Hamilton to come | 


y, and particularly James Beaton, arch 


to him at St Andrew's ; where, after ſeveral days con- 
ference, he was diſmiſſed, the archbiſhop ſeeming to 


approve of his doctrine, acknowledging that many | to be puniſhed, and his goods to be confiſcated. 


things wanted reformation in the church. Bur, at the 
ſame time, the archbiſhop confulted with other biſhops, 
to put the king, (who was young, and much led by 


them) upon going on a pilgrimage to St Dotheſſe in | 


Roſs; ſo that, during his abſence, they might con- 
demn Mr Hamilton, as no intereſt could then be made 
with the king to ſave his life. | 
pecting their malice and treachery, remained at St An- 


drew's; and the king being gone on his pilgrimage, he | 


was cited to appear before the archbiſhop and his cot- 


leagues on the lirſt day of March, 1527. The articles 


of accuſation brought againſt him, which he was found 
guilty in holding and maintaining, and for which he 
was condemned to. death, are the following. That 
man hath no free-will.— That there is no purgatory.— 


That the holy patriarchs were in heaven before Chriſt's | 
paſſion.— That the pope hath no power to looſe and | 
bind: neither any pope had that power ſince St Peter. 


hat the pope is antichriſt, and that every prieſt 
| hath the power that the pope hath.—That Mr Patrick 
Hamilton was a biſhop.— That it is not neceſſary to ob- 
tain-any bulls from any pt ar the vow of the 
' pope's religion is a vow of wie 
laws be of no ſtrength.--That all Chriſtians, worthy to 
be called Chriſtians, do know that they be in the ſtate 
of grace.--That none be ſaved, but thoſe that are be- 
fore predeſtinate.--Whoſoever is in deadly fin, is un- 
füthful.- That God is the cauſe of fin, in this ſenſe; 
chat is, that he withdraweth his grace from men, 
whereby they ſin.— That it is devil 


N 


Mr Hamilton, not ſuſ- 


edneſs. That the pope's 


doctrine, to en- 


| 


| he ſuffered . 


companions travelled into Germany, in purſuit of re- 


the whole of it. 


7745 but the example of my death, which I pr 


ſaved or condemned.--That auricular 
neceſſary to ſalvation.” 5 

Though theſe articles are inſerted in their regiſters, 
* nevertheleſs, ſays Mr Fox, other learned men, who 


confeſſion is not 


communed and reaſoned with him, do teſtify, that 


theſe articles following were the very articles for which 


1. Man hath no free-will. 2. A man is only juſ- 


tified by faith in Chriſt. 3. A man, ſo long as he liv- 
eth, is not without ſin. 4. He is not worthy to be 
called a Chriſtian, who believeth not that he is in 
grace. 
Works 


5. A good man doeth good works: But good 
o not make a good man: 6. An evil man 
bringeth forth evil works : Evil works, being faithfully 
repented, do not make an evil man. 7. Faith, hope, 
and charity, be fo linked together, that one of them 
cannot be without another in one man in this life.“ 
And as touching the other articles, adds Mr Fox, 
whereupon the doctor's gave their judgments; as di- 


vers do report, he was not accuſed of them before the 


archbiſhop. Albeit in private diſputation he affirmed 
and defended the molt of them.“ That he did not hold 


their regiſter, may eaſily be learnt from his writings, 


where he treats of the ſame doctrines, and eſpecially 


in his treatiſe entitled Patrick's Places: A performance 
ſo very judicious and truly evangelical, that it is ſome 
concern to us, that we cannot oblige the reader with 
Having gone through the farce of a trial; they pro- 
ceeded to pronounce ſentence upon him, to be deprived 
of all dignities, orders, offices, and henefices of the 


church; and to be delivered over to the ſecular power, 


That this ſentence might have the greater authority, 
they cauſed it to be ſigned by all prejent, of any de- 
count, whether clergy or laity ; and, in order to make 


their number appear great, they took the ſubſcription of — # 


the very children of the nobility. Being thus condemn- 
ed as an obſtinate heretic, he was delivered over to the 
{ſecular power, and after dinner, on the ſame day, the' 
fire was prepared, and he was led to execution; whillt: 
moſt people thought it was only to terrify him, and to 
make him recant. But God, for his own glory, the 
good of the elect, and for the manifeſtation of their 
brutal tyranny, had decreed it otherwiſe; and fo 
ſtrengthened him, that neither the love of life, though 
young, nor fear of this cruel death, could in the leaſt 
move him from the truth he had boldly profeſſed. _ 
At the place of execution, he gave his ſervant, that 
had long attended him, his gown, coat, cap, and his 
other garments, ſaying, © Theſe are the laſt things you 
can receive of me, nor have I any thing now to leave 
ay you to 
ear in mind; for, though it be bitter to the feth, and. 
fearful before men, yet it is the entrance into eternal lite, 
which none ſhall inherit, who deny Jeſus Chriſt before 
this wicked generation.” He was then bound to the 
ſtake in the midſt of wood and coal, which they at- 
tempted to ſet on ſire with gun- poder; but it neither 
killed him nor kindled the fire, only exceedingly ſcorch- 
ed one ſide of his body and his face. During the pain- 
ful interval of their going to the caſtle for more powder 
and combuſtibles, the friars called ſrequently upon him 
| | to- 
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to recant; and when the fire was kindled, it burnt ſo 
ſlowly, that he endured great torment; 'which the friars 
endeavoured to increaſe by ſettigg ſome of their own 
creatures to cry out in a clamorous manner, Turn 


thou heretic, pray to the virgin, ſay, /alve regina, i? 


to whom he anſwered, © Depart from me, and trouble 


me not, you meſſengers of ſatan.” One friar Camp- 


bell, who had viſited him often in priſon, was particu- 
larly officious, and continued to bellow out, Turn, 
thou heretic; turn, thou heretic; whom Mr Hamilton 
thus addrefle 


| heretic, and have confeſfed the ſame to me in private; 


but I appeal to the juſt tribunal ſeat of Jeſus Chrift, and 


cite you to appear there to anſwer for it to almighty 
God.” And then ſaid, How long, O Lord, thall 


darkneſs overwhelm this realm? and how long wilt thou 


ſuffer the tyranny of theſe wicked men?” And at length 
with a loud voice he cried, as he had frequently done, 
Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!” and died, | 
It ts recorded, that friar Campbell died not long after 


in a phrenſy, and ſeemingly in deſpair. Which, con- 


| ſidered with the circumſtance of his being cited by Mr 


Hamilton, made a great impreſſion on the minds of the 


eople, and cauſed them to inquire more particularly 
into the nature and meaning of the articles, for which 


Mr Hamilton was burnt, and ſo this event proved the 


means of many embracing the truth. Mr Knox, in his 
hiſtory of Scotland, relates the amazing effects of this 
9 man's death, and how wonderfully the Lord 


pread abroad the light of the goſpel, by a careful exa- 


mination of the articles upon which he was condemned, 
% ͤ ͤ—ͤ— ß ĩ 
When thole cruel wolves had, as they ſuppoſed, 


clean devoured the prey, they found themſelves in 


| worſe caſe than before; for then, within St Andrew's, 


yea, almoſt within the whole realm, (who heard of that 


fact) there was none found who began not to inquire, 


 wherefore Mr Patrick Hamilton was burnt ; and when 


his articles were rehearſed, queſtion was holden, if ſuch 
articles were neceflary to be believed under the pain of 
damnation? And ſo, within a ſhort ſpace, many began 


to call in doubt, that which before they held for a cer- 


tain verity; inſomuch that the univerſity of St Andrew's 
and St Leonard's college, principally by the labours of 
Mr Gavin Logy, the novices of the abbey, and the ſub- 


prior, began to ſmell ſomewhat of the verity, and to 


eſpy the vanity of the received ſuperſtition; yea, with- 
in few years thor, began both black and grey friars pub- 


|  hiely to preach againſt the pride and idle life of biſhops, 


and againſt the abuſes of the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
Amongſt whom was one called William Arithe, who, 
in a ſermon preached in Dundee, ſpake ſomewhat more 
freely againſt the licentious life of the biſhops, than 
they could well bear. The biſhop of Berchip having 


his paraſites in the town, buffeted the friar, and called 
him heretic. The friar paſſed to St Andrew's, and did 
communicate the heads of his lermon to Mr John Mair, 
whoſe word then was held as an oracle, in matters of 
religion; and being aſſured of him, that ſuch doctrine 


might well be defended, and that he would defend it, 


for it contained no hereſy ; there was a day appointed 


to the ſaid friar, to make repetition of the ſame ſermon; 


and advertiſement was given to all ſuch, as were offend- | 


ed at the former, to be preſent. And ſo, in the pariſh 
church of St Andrew's, upon the day appointed, ap- 

eared the ſaid friar, and had, amongſt his auditors, 
Mr John Mair, Mr George Lockhart, the abbot of Cam- 
| buſkeneth, Mr Patrick Hepburn, prior pf St Andrew's, 
with all the doctors and maſters of the univerſities. 
Shortly after this, new conſultation was taken there, 
that ſome ſhould be burnt; for men began freely to 
ſpeak. ' A merry gentleman, called John Lindfay, fa- 

miliar to archbithop Beaton, ſtanding by, when con- 
MD 
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ed, © Wicked man! you know I am not a 


— 
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| ſultation was had, ſaid, 2 My lord, if ye burn an 


more, except ye follow my council, ye will utterly de- 
ſtroy yourſelves; if you will burn them, let them be 
burnt in hollow cellars ; for the ſmoke of Mr Patrick 
Hamilton hath infected as many as it blew upon.” 


hearing that the biſhops and doors of Scotland had 


condemned and burnt this great and good man, ex. 


ceedingly rejoiced and triumphed; and in a lett 
written to the archbiſhop of St Andrew's and the other 


doctors, they highly applaud the worthy and famous 


deſervings of their atchieved enterpriſe in that behalf. 
Which letter Fox has given at large. 8 
We may here obſerve, that the church of Rome, from 


the very beginning of her claiming temporal authority, 


worldly riches, and earthly government, has more and 


more departed from the purity of the goſpel, has im- 


bibed a bloody and perſecuting fpirit againſt all oppo- 


nents, and at length has placed itſelf entirety upon 2 
footing with the princes and kingdoms of this world, 


which come to nought. The love of temporal domi- 


nion and authority in the church, in which the pa- 


tons of carnal men can be as fully ſatisfied as in any 
other ſyſtem of human polity, has been the chief ground 


of diſſention, error, and perſecution. Nor is this love 


of rule tobe confined to the church of Rome; the ſmalleſt 


ſect and party, acting upon the ſame principles, andfound- 


ed upon thebottom of human aims and human authority, 


either exerciſing dominion or e inn, dominion from 
| wordly motives, is guilty of the {1 


| e lame tpirit, and would 
exercite the ſame conduct, but for the prevention of 
ſuperior force. While men act from the world, their 
end will be the world; be their outward profeſſions 


what they may. Theſe profeſſions, in no ſenſe, make 


a Chriſtian, whoſe definition it is, to be crucified 10 the 


world and to the fleſh, to put on Chriſt and to be one with 
him, and to be a ranger and pilgrim upon carth, lecking | 
a better country and a heavenly, = by 


In the interval between this holy man's death, and 


the publie miniſtrations of the excellent Mr George 
Wiſhart; ſeveral perſons ſuffered for the truth in Scot- 


land, and, among the reſt, Mr John Rogers, a gra- 
cious and learned miniſter who was murdered in pri- 
fon, by the order of cardinal Beaton, and thrown over 


the wall, with a report, that in attempting to eſcape 
he had broken his neck. Mr Thomas Forreſt, another 


miniſter, was alſo burned, for an heretic, by the mears 
of the popith biſhop of Dunkelden. By the writings 
and ſermons of theſe bleſſed men, a ſeed of reforma- 
tion was ſown in Scotland, which, being watered and 
witneſſed by their blood, ſoon ſprung up into a flouriſh- 


ing tree, and gloriouſly overſpread that whole country. 


WE promiſed to give our readers a ipecimen of this 


excellent man's tract, called Patrick's Places, which have 


ever been eſteemed by the moſt able and ſerious chriſti- 
ans (eſpecially conſidering the time when they were 
written) as an admirable and invaluable performance. 


They were prefaced by Mr John Frith, the martyr, in 


the following manner: 
Jon Frith unto the Chriſtian Reader. 


* Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jetus 
Chriſt, which, in theſe laſt days and perilous times hath 
ſtirred up in all countries witneſſes unto his Son, to teſ- 


tify the truth unto the unfaithful, to ſave at the leaſt ſome 
from the ſnares of antichriſt, which lead to perdition; 


as ye may here perceive by that excellent and well 
learned young man, Patrick Hamilton, born in Scotland 


of a noble progeny: Who to teſtify the truth ſought all 
means, and took upon him. prieſthood (even as Paul cir- 
cumciſed Timothy to win the weak Jews) that he might 


| be admitted to preach the pure word of God. Not- 


0 with- 


. 


The rulers and doctors of the univerſity of Louvain, 
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wihſtandiog, as ſoon as the chamberlain and other 
© 


biſhops of Scotland had perceived, that the light be- 


gan to ſhine, which diſcloſed their falſehood that they 


conveyed in darkneſs, they laid hands on him, and be- 


cauſe he would not deny his Saviour Chriſt, at their in- 
' Nance, they burnt him to aſhes. Nevertheleſs, God of 
his bounteous mercy (to publiſh to the whole world, 


what a man theſe monſters have murdered) hath re- 
ſerved a little treatiſe, made by this Patrick, which if 


ye liſt, ye may call PATRICK's PLACEs : For it treat- 
eth exactly of certain common places, which known, 
ye have the pith of all divinity. This treatiſe I have 


turned into the Engliſh tongue, to the profit of my na- 


tion: To whom! beſeech God to give light, that they 


may eſpy the deceitful paths of perdition, and return to 


the right way, which leadeth to life everlaſting. Amen.“ 
Ihe following are extracts from the treatiſe. 


The doctrine of the L Aw. 
| - Propojeren. 


— that keepeth not all the commandments of God, 
| keepeth not one of them. 2 . : 


Argument. 


He that keepeth one commandment of God, keepeth all. 
Ergo, he that keepeth not all the commandments of God, keep= 
eth not one of them. | 


£5 Propefrtion. 


Argument. 


Tt is impoſſible to keep any of the commandments of God without | 
n EE Ss | 3 ¶ OV | | 
I i not in dur power to have grace oi EG, 

Ergo; it is not in our power to keep any of the command- 

ments of God, . VVV 
And even ſo may you reaſon concerning the Holy 
Shoſt and faith, foraſmuch as neither without them | 

we are able to keep any of the commandments of God, 
neither yet be they in our power to have. N eft vo- 
lentis neque currentis, &c, Rom. ix. 16. | 


. "5+: enn 
The law was given us to ſhew our fin, 

By the law cometh the knowledge of fin. Rom. iii. 20. 
I knew not what ſin meant, but through the law: 


For I had not known what luſt had meant, except the law had 
faid, Thou ſhalt not luſt. 
that is, it moved me not, neither wiſe I that it was fin, which 
 notwith}tanding was fin, and forbidden by the law. Rom. vii. 


Without the law, fin was dead, 


Propoſition. 


ne law biddeth us do that thing, which is impoſſi- 
ble for us. wy FE: 2 15 N 


Argument. : 


T he keeping of the commandments is to us impoſſible, 8 
The law commandeth to us the keeping of the commandments, 
Ergo; the law commandeth unto us, what is impoſſible. 


Objection. But you will ſay, Wherefore doth God 
bid us do that, which is impoſſible for u? 
Anſwer. To make thee know, that thou art but evil, 
and that there is no remedy to fave thee in thine own 
hand : And that thou mayeſt ſeek a remedy at ſome 


other: For the law doth nothing elſe but condemn thee. 


The doctrine of the GOSPEL. 


The Goſpel is, in other words, good tidings; and 


ay be expreſſed in the following manner. 


riſt is the Saviour of the [elect] world. John iv. 


Chriſt is the Saviour. Luke ii. Chriſt died for us. Rom, 
v. Chriſt died for our fins. Rom. iv. Chriſt bought us 
with his blood. 1 Pet. ii. Chriſt waſhed us with his 
Chriſt offered himſelf for us. Gal. 1. 
Chriſt bare our ſins on his own back. Ifa. lin, Chriſt 
came into this world to ſave finners. Tim. 1. Chrift 


came into this world to take away our fins. 1 John iii. 
Chriſt was the price that was given for us and our ſing. 1 


* 


Faith is the root of all good. 


Faith eſteemeth God to be true. 


| Unbelief looketh upon him to be falſe and a liar. 
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Tim. ii. Chriſt was made debtor for us. Rom, viii. 


| Chriſt hath payed our debt, for he died for us; Col. ii. 


Chriſt made ſatisfaction for us and our ſins. 1 Cor. vii. 


Chriſt is our righteouſneſs. 1 Cor. i, Chriſt is our 


ſanctification. 1 Cor. i; Chriſt is our redemption. 
Eph. ii. Chriſt is our peace, Rom. v. Chriſt hath 
pacified the Father of heaven for us. 1 Cor. iii. Chriſt 
is ours, and all his. Col. iii. Chriſt hath delivered us 
from the law, from the devil, and from hell. John i. 
The Father of heaven hath forgiven us our {ins for 
Chriſt's ſake. And many other {ſimilar expreſſions, 
S ſcriptural, which declare unto us the mercy of 


© The nature and office of the Law and of the GospEL. 
The law ſheweth us our ſin. Rom. it 
The goſpel ſheweth us a remedy for it. John i. 


| The law ſheweth us our condemnation. Rom. vii; 
The goſpel ſheweth us our redemption. Col. i. 
The law is the word of ire [wtath] Rom. iv. 
The goſpel is the word of grace. Acts xiv. 20. 
The law is the word of deſpair; Deut. 1 


The goſpel is the word of comfort. Luke ii. 
The law is the word of diſquietude. Rom. vii. 
The goſpel is the word of peace. Eph. vi. 


. LEA | A diſputation between the LAw and the Gos PE, in which - 
zower to keep any one of the com- | 5%, ras 15 SPEL, VIC 
by bod ff | # ſhewed the difference or contrariety between them both. 


| The law ſaith, Pay the debt, 


The goſpel ſaith, Chri/# hath paid it. 


* 


| The law faith, Thou art a ſinner, deſpair, and thou ſhalt | 


be damned. 


hb * 


comfort, for thou ſhalt be ſaved, 
The law faith, Make amends for thy fins, 1 
The goſpel faith, Chriſt hath made it for „ 
The law faith, The father of heaven is angry with thee. 


| The goſpel faith, Chrit hath paciſied him with his blood. 


The law faith, Where is thy righteouſneſs, gvodneſi, and 
„„ eee eee, ee, 


The goſpel ſaith, Chrift is thy righteouſneſs, goodiie)s, and 15 
Gon ſatisfaction, np To np EET ©, 
The law faith, Thou art bound and obliged to me, to the d̃ 


dil, and to Hell. 


The goſpel faith, Chrif bdth delivered thee from thei d 


A compariſon between FAITH and UNBELIEF. 


Unbelief is the root of all evil 
Faith maketh God and man good friends. 


Unbelief maketh them foes. | 
Faith bringeth God and man together. 


Unbeliet ſeparates them. 


+ 


All that faith, doth, pleaſeth God. 


» 


All that unbelief doth, diſpleaſeth God. 
Faith only maketh a man $508 and righteous; 
Unbelief maketh him unju 8 


and evil. 

Faith maketh a man a member of Chriſt. | 
Unbelief maketh him a member of the devil. 
Faith maketh him an inheritor of heaven. 
Unbelief maketh a man the inheritor of hell. 
Faith maketh a man the ſervant of God. | 
Unbelief maketh him the ſervant of the devil. 
Faith ſheweth us God to be a tender Father, 


Unbelief ſheweth him to be a terrible judge. 


Faith holdeth faſt by the word of God. 
Unbelief wavereth here and there. | 


3 R Faith 


: - i 
db 


Faith knoweth Gad: 
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Unbelief knoweth him not. 
Faith loveth both God and his neighbour. 
Unbelief loveth neither of them. 
Faith only ſaveth us. 

Unbelief only condemneth us, 


„ 


A compariſon between Fair H, Hops, and CHARITY: 
_ Faith cometh of the word of God; hope cometh of 
faith; and charity ſpringeth of them both. 


Faith believeth the word; hope truſteth to enjoy that 


which is promiſed in the word; charity doeth good unto 


her neighbour, through the love that it hath to God, 


and gladneſs that is within herlelf, | 
_ Faith looketh to God and his word; hope looketh unto 


his gift: and reward; charity looketh on her neighbour's | 
Prolit. | | | 


out any repect:. ob rewarth.- on wc. 255 
Faith pertaineth to God only; Hope to his reward, 
and charity to her neighbour. 3 | 


This little treatiſe of Mr Hamilton's (continues his | 
editor) though ſhort, is very comprehenſive, containing 


matter ſufficient for feveral volumes; and ſhews us the 
true doctrine of the fw, of the goſpel, of faith, and of 


works, with their nature, properties and difference. 
Which difference is thus to be underſtood, that in the 


Therefore, whereſoever any queſtion or doubt ariſeth 


| amen ſalvation, or our juſtification before God, 


there the law and all good works muſt be utterly exclud- 


ed, that grace may appear to be ſovereign, the promiſe 


free and gratuitous, and that faith may ſtand alone; 
Which faith alone, without law or works confirms to 


every believer his own particular ſalvation. For as the 
grace of God is the efficient cauſe, and ſeſus Chriſt the 


meritorious cauſe, of our redemption; ſo faith is the in- 


ſtrumental cauſe by which the believer applieth the 


merits of Chriſt particularly to his own ſalvation. So 


that, in the act and office of juſtiſication, both the law 


and works are entirely out of the queſtion, as things that 
have nothing to do in the matter. 
that as all our ſalvation is by Chriſt alone, ſo nothing 
can ſavingly profit us, but that with which we can 


apprehend Chriſt, Now, as neither the law nor | For as much, therefore, as the truth of the ſeri 
works, but faith alone is that by which we can appre- 


| Lend Chriſt as an almighty and all-ſufficient Savi- 


our, ſo faith alone juſtifieth the finner before God, 


„ 


through the object it doth apprehend; namely, Jeſus 
Chriſt. For the only object of our faith is Chriſt, juſt 
as the brazen ſerpent, lifted up in tlie wilderneſs, was 
the object only of the eyes of the Iſraelites looking, and 


not of their hands working; by virtue of which, through 


the promiſe of God, immediately proceeded health to 


the beholders: So Chriſt, being the object of our faith, 
becomes righteouſneſs and ſalvation to our ſouls, not by 


works, but by faith only. 


Thus we fee how faith, being the only eye of our 
ſouls, ſtandeth alone in apprehending or ſeeing Chriſt 
for juſtification to life; but yet, nevertheleſs, in the 


body it ſtandeth not alone: For beſides the eye, there 


are alſo hands to work, feet to walk, ears.to hear, and 


other members, everyone conveniegt for the ſervice of | 
the body: and yet of them all, the eye only can ſee. S0 
in a Chriſtian man'silife, and in order of doctrine, there 
is the law, repeniance, hope, charity, and the deeds of 

charity; all which is lite and in doctrine are joined, and 
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Faith receiveth God; hope receiveth his reward; chari- | 
1 loveth her neighbour with a glad heart, and that with- The law and works do nothing pert 


| If works could any thin 


That, which is the cauſe of cond 


The reaſon is this, 
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| neceſſarily do concur together, and yet in the ag of 


juſtification there is nothing elle in man, that hath an- 


part or place but faith alone apprehending the object, 
| which is Chriſt crusified, in whom is all the worthineſs 
I and fulneſs of our ſalvation; that is, by our apprehend- 


ing and receiving of him by faith, as it is written, Why. 
ſoe ver received him, to them gave he power to become the ſons 


born, not of blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God. And allo in Iſfaiah,—By his kny- 
ledge, ſhall my righteous Servant juſtify many; Sc. 


Argument, | 


Apprehending and receiving of Chriſt only maketh us 


juſtified betore God. John i. 
Chriſt only 1s apprehended and received by faith. 
Ergo: faith only maketh us juſtified before God. 
VV Argument. e 
ſuſtification cometh only by apprehending and re- 

J HL-MLSEoIIEEEE EN 

W ain to the appre- 
hending of Chriſt. DO one! 


tion. 


Ergo ; the law and works pertain nothing to juſtifica- 


| TIN |, gd | 
Nothing, which is unjuſt of itſelf, can juſtify us before 

God, or help any thing to our jultifing. 
Every work we do 1s unjuſt before God. Ila. Ixiv. 


Ergo; no work, that we can do, can juſtify us before 
the] God, nor help any thing to our juſtifying. 
article of ſalvation, and in the office of juſtifying, they |  _ | e 
are diſtinct and to be kept aſunder, the law from the 
goſpel, and faith from works: Though in the perlon | 
that is juſtified, and alſo in the order of doctrine, they 
ought and do go neceſſarily together. | 


Argument, „ 
| g turther our juſtification, then 
ſhould our works ſomething profit us before God. 


„ Luke xvii. John . 


No works, do the beſt we can, do profit us before God. 


Ergo; no works, that we can do, any thing further 
our juſtification, 33 ͤĩ ðZtydw 8 
| | Argument. 


XV, 


Ya 


Our works and merits be not Chriſt, neither any part of 


Ergo; our works and merits can do nothing with God. 


Argument. 


the cauſe of juſtificatio : 
The law is the cauſe of condemnation. Rom. iv. 
Ergo; it is not the cauſe of juſtification. 
EY r 
We are quit and delivered from the law. Rom. vil. 
Ergo; we are not quit and delivered by the law. 


in expreſs words, hath thus included our falvation in 


faith only; we are inforced neceſſarily to exclude all 
other cauſes and means in our juſtiſication, and to 


make this difterence between the law and the goſpel, 


between faith and works; affirming, with ſcripture, . 
that the law condemneth us, our works do not avail 


us, and that faith in Chriſt only juſtifieth us. And this 
difference and diſtinction ought diligently to be learned 
and retained of all chriſtians, eſpecially in conflicts of 
conſcience between the law and goſpel, between faith 
and works, grace and merits, promiſe and condition, 
God's free election and man's free-wiil : So that the 


light of the free grace of God in our falvation may ap- 


pear to all conſciences, to the immortal glory of Go. s 


The order and differences of places, 


6 Faith. Promiſe, ? | 
The GosPEL. 3 5 God's free 
| Grace. election. \ 


Works. Condition. | 
] The Law. j Merits. j Man's free-will. q 
„ | The 


/ God, even to them that believe on his name: Which were 


All that we can do with God, is only by Chriſt. John 


emnation, cannot be 


pture, 
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light to every faithful Chriſtian, both to underſtand the 


{criptures, to JuCge in caſes of conſcience, and to re- 
concile ſuch places in the Old and New Teſtament, as 


ſeem to contradict each other, according to St Auguſ- 


tine's rule, which is, Diftingue tempora, & conciliabis ſcrip- 
turas, &c. Make diſtinction of times, and thou ſhalt 
reconcile the ſcriptures, &c.' On the other hand, where 
men are not perfectly inſtructed in theſe places, to diſ- 
cern between the law and the goſpel, between faith and 
works, &c: 80 long they can never rightly eſtabliſh 


their minds inthe free promiſes of God's grace; but walk 


confidently without order, in all matters of religion. 


Example of which we have too much in the Romiſh 


church, who confounding; theſe places together without 
diſtinction, following no method, have perverted the 
true order of Chriſtian doctrine, and have obſcured the 
{weet comfort and benefit of the goſpel of Chriſt, not 
knowing the true ule either of the law or goſpel. 

In 45 dodrine of the Law three things are to be noted. 


what is the true vigour and ſtrenght of the law, which 
is, to require full and perfect obedience of the whole 
man, not only to reftrain his outward actions, but allo 
his inward motions, and inclinations of will and affec- 
tion from the appetite of fin. And therefore ſaith St 
Paul, The law is ſpiritual, but I am carnal, Sc. Rom. 


in nature and power to fulfil the law. Hem; The law 
commandeth that which is to us impoſſible, c. 
Ihe ſecond thing to be noted in the doctrine of the 


law, is, to conſider the time and place of the law, what 


they be, and how far they extend. For as the ſurg- 
ing ſeas have their banks and bars to keep them in; to 


the jaw hath its times and limits, which it ought not to 
paſs. If Chriſt had not come and fuffered, the time 


and dominion of thelaw had been everlaſting. Bur now 


ſeeing Chriſt hath come, and hath died in his righteous 


fleſh ; the power of the law againſt our ſinful fieth doth 
Cale. 
the death of Chriſt's body is the death of the law to all 
that believe in him: So that whoſoever repent of their 
{ins, and Ree to the death and paſſion of Chriſt ; the 
condemnation and time of the law to them is expired. 
Wherefore, this is to be underitood as a perpetual rule 


in the ſcripture, that the law, with all his ſentences 


and judgments, whereſoever they are written, either 
in the Old or New Teſtament, do ever include a privy 


exception of repentance and faith in Chrift, to the | 
which always it giveth place, having there his end, and 


can proceed no further; according as St Paul faith, 


2 he law is our [choolmajter until Chrif, that we mig hi be | 


jultified by faith. 5 | 8 
Moreover, as the law hath its time, how long to reign, 
ſo alſo it hath its proper place, where to reign. By 
the reign of the law here is meant the condemnation of 
the law: For as the time of the law ceaſeth, when the 
faith of Chriſt in a true repenting heart beginneth; ſo 
| hath the law no place in 1uch, as be good and faithful; 
that is, in ſinners repenting and amending, but only in 
them which be evil and wicked, Evil men are ſuch, 
as walking in ſinful fleſh are not yet driven by earneſt 
repentance to flee to Chriſt for ſuccour. And therefore 
{aith St Paul, The law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawleſs and diſobedient, for the ungodly and for finners, 
c. By the juſt man here is meant, not he which 
never had diſeaſe, but he, who knowing his diſeaſe, 
ſceketh out the phyſician, and being cured, keepeth 
himſelf in health, as much as he may, from any more 
ſurfeits. Notwithſtanding, he ſhall never ſo keep him- 
jelf, but that his health, {that is, his new obedience) 
Hall always remain frail and imperfec, and ſhall con- 


93 }- 


The difference and repugnance of theſe foreſaid places | 
being well noted and expended, it ſhall give no ſmall” 


For the end of the Law is Chriſt. Rom x. that is, 


tinually 8 phyſician. Where, by the way, theſe 
three things Are to be noted; firſt the ſickneſs itſelf: Se- 


condly, the knowing of the ſickneſs: Thirdly, the ph 


ſician. The ſickneſs is ſin. The knowing of the ſick- 
neſs is repentance, which the law worketh. The phy- 
ſician is Chriſt, And therefore although in remiſſion 
of our {ins repentance is joined with faith, yet it is not 
the dignity or worthineſs of repentance that cauſeth re- 
miſſion of ſins, but only the worthineſs of Chriſt, whom 

faith only apprehendeth; no more than the feeling of 
the diſeaſe is the cauſe of health, but only the phyſician. 

For elſe, when a man is caſt and condemned by the law, 
it is not repentance that can ſave or deſerve life; but if 


5 


his pardon come, tlien is it the grace of the prince, and 


not his repentance that ſaveth. _ 


The third point to be conſidered in the doctrine of 
the law, is this; that we mark well the end and purpoſe 
why the law 1s given, which is not to bring us to ſal- 
vation, nor to work God's favour, nor to make us good: 
But rather to declare and convict our wickedneſs, and 


? wted, | to make us feel the danger thereof, to this end and pur- 
In 'the law, three things are to be conſidered. Firſt, 


pole that we ſeeing our condemnation, and being in 
ourielves confounded, may be driven thereby to have 
our refuge in Chriſt the Son of God, and ſubmit our- 


ſelves to him, in whom only is to be found our remedy, _ 
and in none other. And this end of the law ought to 


be ſeriouſly conſidered by all chriſtians: That they do 


L | not fall into manifold errors and inconveniencies, 1. 
vii. Whereupon riſeth this propoſition, That it is not 


They pervert all order of doctrine. 2. They ſeek that 
in the law, which the law cannot give. 3. They are 


not able to comfort themſelves nor any other. 4. 
They keep men's fouls in an uncertain doubt of their 


ſalvation. 5. They obſcure the light of God's grace: 

6. They are unkind to God's benefits. 7. They are 
injurious to Chriſt's paſſion, and enemies to his croſs. 
8. They ſtop Chriſtian's liberty. 9. They bereave the 

church, the ſpouſe of Chriſt, of her due comfort, as 
taking away the {un out of the world. 10. In all their 
doings, they ſhoot at a wrong mark: For where Chriſt 
only is to be ſet up to be apprehended by our faith, and 
10 freely to juſtify us; they, leaving this juſtification by 


faith, ſet up other marks, partly by the law, partly of 


their own deviſing, for men to ſhoot at. And here 
cometh in the manifeſt and manifold abſurdities of the 


bithop of Rome's doctrine, which we will rehearſe, as 


in a catalogue here following.” 


Errors and abſurdities of the Papiſts, touching the doctrine 


of the Law and of the GOSPEL. 


in the law, which only is to be ſought in the faith of 
Chriſt, and in no other 5 

2. They erroneoully teek God's favour by works of 
the law: Not knowing that the law, in this our cor- 
rupt nature, worketh only the anger of God. Rom. iii. 


y | 3. They err alſo in this, that where the office of the 


law is diverſe and contrary from the goſpel, they, with- 


out any difference, confound the one with the other, 


making the goſpel to be a law, and Chriſt to be a Moſes. _ 

4. They err in dividing the law unſkilfully into three 
parts, into the law-natural, the law- moral, and the law- 
evangelical; _ _ VVV 

5. They err again in dividing the law-evangelical 
into precepts and counſels, making the precepts to ſerve 
for allen, the counſels only to ſerve tor. them that be 
perfect. os 5 

6. The chief ſubſtance of all their teaching and preach- 
ing reſteth upon the works of the law; as appears by 
their religion, which wholly conſiſteth in men's merits, 
traditions, laws, canons, decrees, and ceremonies. 

7. In the doctrine of ſalvation, of remiſſion, and juſ- 
tification, either they admit the law equally with the 
goſpel, or elſe, clean ſecluding the goſpel, they teach 


and 
TY 


1. They erroneouſly conceive an opinion of ſalvation _ 


9 
E!. . 
11. They err in ſaying, that the ſtate monaſtical is 
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faith of Chriſt, or none at all. | 
8. They err in thinking, that the law of God requir- 


eth nothing in us under pain of damnation; but only 
our obedience in external actions: As for the inward af- 


fections and concupiſcence, they eſteem but light mat- 
ters, | 


9. They, not knowing the true nature and ſtrength of 
the law, do erroneou 


y imagine that it is in man's 
power to fulfil it. 2 4 
10. They err in thinking, that it is in man's power 
not only to keep the law of God, but alſo to perform 
more perfe& works than be in God's law commanded, 
and theſe they call the works of perfection. And here- 


of riſe the works of ſupererogation, of ſatisfaction, of 


congruity and condignity, to ſtore up the treaſure-houſe 
= pope's church, to be ſold out to the people for 


more perfe& for keeping the counſels of the gol- 
pel, than other ſtates be in keeping the law of the goſ- 


pel. | 


itutions, with God's law, and in ſaying, that man's 


law bindeth under pain of damnation, no leſs than God's 


their canon- law, &c. 33 a ppRe FC 
Iz. Finally, they err moſt horribly in this, that where 
the free promiſe of God aſcribeth our ſalvation only to 
Our faith in Chriſt, excluding works; they, on the con- 
trary, aſcribe ſalvation only, or principally, to works 
and merits, excluding faith. Whereupon ariſeth the 
application of the ſacrifice of the maſs, ex opere operato, 


law. 


for the quick and dead, application of the merits of 


Chriſt's paſſion, in bulls, application of the merits of 


all religious orders, and other ſuch like trumpery, as 


above mentioned. 


THREE cautions ts be obſerved and avoided in the true under- 


 ftanding of the Law. 


Pirſt, that we, through the miſunderſtanding of the 
ſtcriptures, do not take the law for the goſpel, nor the 
goſpel for the law; but ſxilfully diſcern and diſtinguiſh 
the voice of the one from the voice of the other. 
there be, who reading the book of the New Teſtament, 
imagine that whatever they find contained in it, to be 
only and merely the voice of the goſpel, And, on the 
other hand, whatever is contained in the Old Teſtament, 


Many 


that is, within the /aw, /tories, pſalms, and prophets, 


269, 


the voice of the goſpel. © 
de doth threaten and terrify; as when Chriſt threatened 


evangeliſt. 


to be only and merely the word and voice of the law. 


In which they are deceived; for the preaching of the 


law and of the goſpel are mixed together in both the 
Teſtaments, as well in the Old as in the New: Neither 
is the order of theſe two doctrines to be diſtinguiſhed 
by books and leaves, but by the diverſity of God's ſpi- | 
rit ſpeaking unto us. 


For ſometimes in the Old Teſ- 
tament God doth comfort, as he comforted Adam, with 
Sometimes alſo. in the New, 


the Phariſees. In ſome places, again, Moſes and the 
prophets play the evangeliſts: Inſomuch that Jerom 
doubted whether he ſhould call Iſaiah a prophet or an 
In ſome places, likewiſe, Chriſt and the 
apoſtles ſupply the part of Moſes: And as Chriſt him- 
ſelf, until his death, was under the law (which law he 


came not to break, but to fulfil), ſo his fexrmons made to 


the Jews, run all for the moſt part upon the perfect doc- 
trine and works of the law, ſhewing and teaching what 
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and preach the law; ſo that little mention is made of che 
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we ought to do by the right law of juſtice, and what 


danger enſueth in not performing the ſame. All which 
laces, though they be contained in the book of the 
New Teſtament, yet they are to be referred to the doc. 
trine of the law, ever having in them included a priy 
exception of repentance and faith in Jeſus Chriſt, ay 
for example; where Chriſt thus preacheth, Bleed are 
the pure in heart ; for they ſhall ſee God. Except ye be con- 
werted, and become as little children, ye ſhall not enter into tho 
kingdom of heaven. But he, that doeth the will of my Father, 
Hall enter into the kingdom of heaven, Likewile the para- 
ble ot the unkind fervant, juſtly caſt into priſon for not 
torgiving his fellow-ſervant, &c. The caſting the rich 
glutton into hell, &c. He that denieth me before men, ſhall 
be denied before the angels of God, With other ſuch like 
places of ſcripture. All theſe, I ſay, pertaining to the 
doctrine of the law, do ever include in them a fecret ex- 


| ception of earneſt repentance and faith in Chriſt's pre- 


cious blood. For elle, Peter denied, aad yet repented, 


| Many publicans and ſinners were unkind, unmerciful, 


and hard-hearted to their fellow-fervants ; and yet ma- 


FF + 1 I ny of them repented, and by faith were ſaved, &c:— 

12. The counſels of the goſpel they call the vows of 

their religious men, as profound humility, perfect chaſ- 

ad wi ñ ̃ —— ĩͤ v 

2 + They err abominably, in equalling their laws and 
con 


The grace of Jeſus Chriſt works in us repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in himſelf unfeigned. . 
Briefly, to know when the law ſpeaketh, and when 
the goſpel ſpeaketh, and to diſcern the voice of the one 
from the voice ofthe other, we may learn from the 
following remark. That when there is any moral 


EIS „ * I work commanded to be done, either to avoid puniſh- 
134. They err ſinfully, in puniſhing the tranſgreſſors 

of their laws more ſharply than the tranſgreſſors of the 
law of God; as appeareth by their inquiſitions, and 


ment, or upon promile of any reward temporal or eter- _ 
nal, or elſe when any promiſe is made with condition 
| of any work commanded in the law; there is to be un- 

derſtood the voice of the law. On the other hand, 


where the promiſe of life and ſalvation is offered unto 
us treely, without any merits or doings of ours, and 
ſimply without any condition annexed, of any law, 


either natural, ceremonial, or moral : All ſuch places, 


whether they be read in the Old Teſtament or in the 
New, are to be referred to, the voice and doctrine of 
the goſpel. And this promiſe of God, freely made to 
us by the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, ſo long before pro- 


pheſied to us in the Old Teſtament, and afterward ex- 
hibited in the New Teſtament, and now requiring no- 


thing but our faith in the Son of God, is called pro- 


perly the voice of the goſpel, and differeth from the 


voice of the law in this, that it hath no condition ad- 
joined of our meriting, but only reſpecteth the merits 


of Chriſt the Son of God; by faith in whom alone we 


are promiſed of God to be ſaved and juſtified, accord- 
ing as we read, The righteouſneſs of God, which is by 


faith of Jeſus Chriſt unto all, and upon all them that believe, 


Ce. Rom. iii 22. 


The ſecond caution or danger to be avoided is, that 


we now knowing how to diſcern rightly between the 
law and the goſpel, and having intelligence not to miſ- 
take one for the other, muſt take heed again that we 
break not the order between theſe two, taking and ap- 
plying the law where the goſpel is to be applied, either 
to ourſelves or toward others. For notwithſtanding. 
the law and the goſpel many times are to be joined to- 
gether in order of doctrine; yet it may ſometimes fall 
out, that the law muſt be utterly ſequeſtered from the 
olpel. As when any perſon or perſons do fill them- 
elves with the majeſty of the law and judgment of 
God ſo terrified and oppreſſed, and with the burden of 
their ſins overweighed and thrown down into utter diſ- 
comfort, and almoſt even to the pit of hell, as hap- 
peneth many times to ſoft and timorous conſciences of 
God's good ſervants: When ſuch mortified hearts do 
hear, either in preaching or in reading, any ſuch ex- 
ample or place of the ſcripture which pertaineth to the 
law: let them think, that they do not in the leaſt belong 
to them, no more than a mourning-weed belongeth ro 
a mar- 


a a marriage-feaſt; and therefore removing out of their 
minds all thoughts of the law, of fear, of judgment, 
and condemnation, let them only ſet before their eyes 
the goſpel, the ſweet comfort of God's promiſe, free 
forgivenels of ſins in Chriſt, grace, redemption, liber- 
ty, rejoicing, pſalms, thanks, ding io, and a paradiſe 
of ſpiritual jocundity, and nothing elſe; thinking thus 
with themſelves, that the law hath done his office in 
them already, and now muſt needs give place to his 
better; that 1s, muſt needs give room to Chriſt the Son 
of God, who is the Lord and Maſter, the Fulfiller and 
Finiſher of the law; for Chri/t is the end of the law for 
righteouſneſs to every one that believeth. Rom. x. 4. 


The third danger to be avoided is, that we do not, 
on the other hand, uſe or apply the goſpel inſtead of the 
| law. For, as applying the law inſtead of the goſpel, 


is like going to a marriage-feaſt in a mourning gown ; 


ſo to apply the goſpel inſtead of the law, is to calt pearls 


before {wine : in which there is great abuſe among 


many. For commonly it is ſeen, that theſe worldly 
epicures and ſecure mammoniſts, to whom the doctrine 


of the law doth properly appertain, do receive and ap- 


ply to themſelves moſt principally the ſweet promiles 


of the goſpel: So likewiſe it is too often the caſe, for 
thoſe broken and contrite in heart, to whom only be- 
long the joyful tidings of the goſpel and not the law, to 


oe, 
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receive arid retain to themſelves the terrible voice and 


ſentences of the law; Whereby it cometh to pals, that 


many do rejoice that ſhould mourn; and many fear 


and, mourn that ſhould . rejoice. Wherefore, to con- 
clude ; in private uſe of life, let . perſon wiſely 
diſcern between the law and the goſpel, and aptly ap- 
ply to himſelf, that which he ſeeth convenient. 

And again, in public order of doctrine, let every 
ditcreet preacher put a difference between the broken 
heart of the mourning, ſinner, and the impenitent 
worldling, and ſo join both the law with the goſpel, 
and the goſpel with the law; that in throwing down 


the wicked he ever ſpare the weak-hearted ; and again, 


ſo * the weak, that he do not encourage the un- 
. NN Ra Re: 

The Chriſtian Reader will excuſe the length of theſe 
extracts, which we will conclude with remarking ; that 
this excellent man Hamilton, and his blefled commen- 
tator Frith, lived before the eſtabliſhment of the Refor- 
mation in their reſpective countries of Scotland and Eng- 


land; and that it is comfortable to reflect, that the ſanie 
Spirit teaches the ſame truth in all places and times; as 


appears in the inſtance before us, which contains the 
goſpel with as much clearneſs (and would to God it 
might not be ſaid with more clearneſs) as among the 
profeſſors of a later day. g DE 
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Keclor of Wefton-Favell, in Northamptonſhire. 


Ils amiable Chriſtian and excellent Miniſter was | 


2 born on Friday the 20th of February, 1713-14, at 
Hardingſtone, a country village, one mile from Nor- 


thampton; his father being then miniſter of the pariſh | 
of Collingtree, within two miles of Hardingſtone. His 
firſt inſtruction was from his mother, who taught him 


his letters, and to read. Under her tuition he continued 


till he was ſeven years of age; when he was ſent, as a 
_ day-ſcholar, to the free grammar- ſchool at Northampton, 


of which the reverend Mr Clarke, vicar of St Sepulchre's 
in the ſaid town, was at that time maſter, 


At this ſchool he remained till he was ſeventeen years 


old, and learned the Latin and Greek languages; in 
which his genius and memory would have enabled him 


to have made a much earlier progrels, if it had not been 


prevented by his ſchoolmaſter, who would not ſuffer 
:: Fea or any other of his ſcholars, to learn faſter than 
his own ſon. Whilſt Mr Hervey was at ſchool, though 
he ſhewed a remarkable dexterity at all the innocent 
games uſual among children; yet he had an indifference 
uncommon among boys, for the acquiſitions he made 
by them, which he purſued only for exerciſe and amuſe- 
6 os os us POE e 5 
In the year 1 G at the age of ſeventeen, he was ſent 
by his father to 


the degree of bachelor of arts. The firſt two or three 
years he ſpent with ſome d 


But in 1733, about his nineteenth year, becoming ac- 
quainted with ſome perſons, who began to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their ſerious impreſſions of religion, and 


their zeal for the promotion of it, he was engaged, by 


their influence, in a ſtricter attachment both to piety 
and learning; of the former there are conſpicuous 
marks in his letters written to his ſiſter inthe years. 1 7 735 
1734, and 1735: And of the latter, in the courſe of his 
lahours. 3 


He made himſelf maſter of Dr James Keil's Anotamy, | 


No XXIII. 
a 


xford, and was entered of Lincoln-Col- 
lege, under the tuition of the reverend Mr Hutchins, 
He reſided in the univerſity ſeven years, yet only took 


ee of indolence, or rather 
jeſs application to his ſtudies than he afterwards uſed. | 


very confuſedly of them. 


juſt to detain it, a 


Dr Derham's e- theology and Aftro-theology, the Spec- 


| tacle de la Nature, as tranſlated by Humphreys; which 


laſt work he read with a peculiar {atisfaQion. Nor was 
he leſs delighted by the Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey, 


written by the reverend Mr Spence, prebendary of 


Durham; to which elegant and judicious diſcourſe Mr 
Hervey often acknowledged that he owed more of his 


improvement in flile and compoſition, than to any o- 
ther, which he had ever read. : e we 


1734, at the perſuaſion of a much valued friend; He 


began to learn the Hebrew language, without any teach- 
er, by the Weſtminſter grammar; but ſoon found that 
grammar too conciſe and difficult for the inſtruction of 
a learner; and therefore he then deſpaired of ever at: 


3 a tolerable knowledge of what he afterwards 
made himſelf a comipleat maſter, | EA 
It appears from his letters to his ſiſter in 1733, 1734, 
and 1735; that though he then ſhewed a pious and ſe- 
rious turn; yet theſe letters ſpeak a language very dif- 
ferent from thoſe truths for which we find he was after- 
wards ſo powerful an advocate, or at moſt they treat 
The truth is, he was then a 
ſtranger to, and had ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the 


doctrine of juſtification by faith in the imputed righte- 


ouſneſs of Chriſt, And he. acknowledges, in a note 
on his © Deſcant upon Creation,” that Mr Jenks's ex- 


_cellent treatiſe, entitled, Submiſſion to the rightebuf- 


neſs of God, was the inſtrument of removing his pre- 

judices, and reducing him to a better judgment. oo 
He enteted into holy orders, as ſoon as his age and 

the canons of the church would allow. Whilſt he was 


at Oxford, he had a ſmall exhibition of about twenty 
pounds a year; and when he was ordained, his father 
preſſed him very much to take ſome curacy, in or near 


Oxford, and to hold his exhibition; but this he would 
by no means ar with, it being in his opiniofi un- 
ter he was in orders, from another 


| perſon, who might more want the benefit of that pro- 
| viſion than himſelf, | | 3 


zY 


In 


naeſs of the diſtance. He OL wt 
the ſervice of his Maſter; and here it was that he play- | 


HIER 


; curate, e afterwards went to London; and, after 
Maying ſame time there, he accepted the curacy of Dum- 
mer in Hampfhire. Here he continued about twelve 
months, when he was invited to Stoke-Abbey, in De- 
vonſhire, the feat of his worthy friend the late Paul Or- 
chard, elq; who valued him much for his piety, and 
with whom he lived upwards of two years in great 

eſteem and friendſhip. That gentleman ſhewed him 
the following remarkable proof of his regard; When his 
eldeſt ſon (to whom our author dedicated the ſecond vo- 
lume of his © Meditations”) was to be baptized, he inſiſt- 
ed that Mr Hervey ſhould be one of is god-fathers, 
that he might have an eye to his chriſtian education; 
and this he did in preference to many gentlemen of large 
eſtates in the neighbourhood, who would have thought 
themſelves honoured by the connection. F 
In 1740, he undertook the curacy of Biddeford, four- 
teen miles from Stoke-Abbey, where he lived greatly 
beloved by the people; his congregation was large, 
though his ſtipend was ſmall; his Friends therefore made 
a collection yearly for him, which raiſed his income to 
ſixty pounds a year. At Biddeford he was curate about 
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In 1736 he leſt Oxford, and became his father's 


two years and a half, when the rector Mans he was dii- 


miſled by the new incumbent, inſenſible of pious or 


learned excellence, againſt the united ' requeſt of the 


pariſhioners, who offered to maintain him at their own 


expence. During the time that Mr Hervey lived in | 


the welt, namely, from 1738 to the latter end of 1743, 
his family bord very little of him, through the great- 
He laboured diligently here 1n 


ned his “ Meditations,” and probably wrote ſome part of 


them. He ſays in the firft volume of © Meditations,” 


that it was on a ride to Kilkhampton, in Cornwall, and 
in that church, where he laid the ſcene of his © Medita- 


53 


tions among the Tombs.* 


© F 
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ſtanding his father kept him at Oxford, with a deſign, 
that he ſhould take his degree of maſter of arts, and on- 
y urged him to do it; yet he could not be perfua. 


ſtantl 
ded to yield to ſuch a requeſt, though he was of a ſuffi. 


.| cient ſtanding, looking upon that ſtep as a qualification 


intended for his fature holding both his father's livings, 
Wheh his father died, he remained determined to have 


Weſton-Favell only: And this he frequently declared to 
his family and friends, and refuſed to accept of Colling- 


tree, or to qualify himſelf for the ſame; inſomuch that 


it was in danger of lapfing to the biſhop. But at length, 
through the earneſt and conftant intreaties of his family 
and friends, who, unknown to him; had ſent to and 
procured from Oxford, the neceſſary certificates of his 
| being a bachelor of arts, in order to his taking his maſ- 
ter's degree at Cambridge, he was, after much impor- 
| tunity, prevailed on to comply with their requeſts, hop- 
ing that he might be thereby enabled to do ſo much 
the more good. And when he waited upon Dr Tho- 
mas, then biſhop of Peterborough, for inſtitution to 
Collingtree, which was near ſix months after his induc- 
tion into Weſton, he ſaid, *I ſuppoſe your lordſhip 
will be ſurpriſed to ſee James Hervey come to defire 


your lordſhip's permiſſion to be a pluraliſt; but, I aſſure 
you, I do it in obedience to the repeated ſolicitations of 


| my mother and my lifter, and not to pleaſe myſelf;” _ 
or to that effect: Es SD 


His labours, hoth in his miniſterial office and in his 


ſtudy, were purſued by him as long as pollible, under 


the diſadvantage of a weak conſtitution of body ; which, 


together with the ſeverity of his laſt illneſs, he ſupport- 
ed not only with the greateſt patience, but without a 


| ftingle expreſſion of peeviſhneſs. That illneſs had lon 


In 1 43. he returned about Auguſt to Weſton-Favell, | 


and officiated as curate to his father till June 1750, at 
which tune his health was much impaired by his great 
attention to ſtudy and duty; and his family and friends 
judging that the change of air might be of benefit to him, 
they formed a defign, which they executed, of convey- 


ing him to London, under a pretence of his riding a few 


miles in the poſt-chaiſe, of a friend who was going thi- 
ther. Of this he pleaſantly complains, in a letter to a 
friend, upon his arrival there, which begins thus: 


% My dear friend, 
If you chide, I muſt accuſe. 


warrant, where your commiſſion, to impreſs me into this 


journey? However, as a good chriſtian, I forgive you 


and your accomplices.“ 


concludes thus: My animal nature is ſo very feeble, 


that I find no benefit from the change of air, nor from 


the enjoyment of the moſt pleaſing ſociety.” ws 
He ſtayed in London till April or May 1752, during 


After commending ſeveral ; 


clergymen his friends, whom he ſaw on the road, he 


which time he was ſeized with a ſevere illneſs, which 
almoſt coſt him his life; but he recovered, and upon his 


father's death, which happened in May this year, he re- 


turned to Weſton, where he conſtantly reſided during 


the remainder of his life. He took his maſter of arts de- 
mew Cambridge, in 1752, when he entered at Clare- 


Hall; and as he was of ſufficient ſtanding at Oxford, he 
ſtayed only the few days required by the ſtatutes to per- 
form the univerſity- exerciſfe. 


| 


It may be thought ſtrange, that he, who had refuſed, 
to hold his exhibition at Oxford, along with a curacy, 


ſhould, upon his father's death, accept of the two livings 


of Weſton-Favell and Collingtree, and hold them du- 
ring bis life. It was very far from being his choice, and 
it was what he had for along time refuſed to do. He 
was determined againſt being a pluraliſt; and notwith- 


been coming on him; but greatly increaſed in the be- 


ginning of October 1758, and grew very formidable in 
the December following. For, on Sunday the third of 
that month, in the evening, after prayer in his family, 
he ſeemed to be arreſted by the meſſenger of death; ſo 


that the united aſſiſtance of his fiſter and ſervant, with 
difficulty, enabled him to get up ſtairs into his room, 


from whence he never came down. His illneſs gain- 


ing ground every day, he ſoon became ſenſible of his 


| approaching diffolution, He had frequent and violent 
returns of the cramp, which gave him moſt acute pain. 
He had hkewile a hectic cough, which afflicted him ſo 


grievoully in the night, that he could ſeldom lie in bed 


I till four in the morning; and was often obliged to riſe 


nat two, eſpecially as opium, how much ſoever guard- 
Pray where was your 


ed by other medicines, would not agree with him. 
On the fifteenth of that month he complained of a 


| pain in his fide ; for which, at his own defire, he was 
let blood, though his phyſician, Dr Stonehoufe, in 
whom he placed the greateſt confidence, had objected 
to it, apprehending him too weak to bear any evacua- 
| tion of that kind.— When the ſurgeon came, he could 
| ſcarcely find any pulſation, and therefore took away no 


more than four ounces of blood; intimating to his re- 


lations and friends, that the caſe was deſperate, and 
that he had opened a vein very unwillingly, and merely 


to ſatisfy Mr Hervey's deſire, who had ſome hope that 


the pain might poſſibly be relieved by it. 
The reverend Mr Abraham Maddock, his curate, 


being much with him in the afternoon of that day, Mr 
Hervey ſpoke to him in ſtrong and pathetic terms of 


his aſſurance of faith, and of the great love of God in 


Chriſt. © O! (ſaid he) what has Chriſt, how much 


has Chriſt done for me; and how little have I done for 
| ſo loving a Saviour! If I preached even once a week, 
I have not vilited the 


it was at laſt a burden to me. 
people ot my pariſh as I ought to have done; and 
thus have preached; as it were, from houſe to houſe. 
I have not, taken every opportunity of ſpeaking for 


Chriſt,” Thoſe expreſſions being accompanied with 


tears 
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HER . 
tears, which were too viſible not to be obſerved; and 
leſt his tears ſhould be miſinterpreted, as they had been 
converſing about his expected end, and of his aſſurance 
of happineſs, he proceeded thus : ** Do not think that 


Jam afraid to die—l aſſure you, I am not. I know 
what my Saviour hath done for me; and I want to be 
one. But I wonder and lament to think of the love 
of Chriſt, in doing ſo much for me, and how little I 
have done for him.” | 
In another converſation, diſcourſing likewiſe of his 
approaching diflolution, which he did with the utmoſt 
calmneſs and ſerenity, and of the little which we know 
of God's word, he ſaid ; How many precious texts 
are there, big with the moſt rich truths of Chriſt, which 
we cannot comprehend, which we know nothing of; 
and of theſe we do know, how few do we remember! 
Bonus textuarius eft bonus theologus, * A good textuary is 
a good divine; and that is the armour; the word of 
God is the ſword. Thoſe texts are the weapons which 
I muſt uſe, when that ſubtle ſpirit, that arch-adverſary 
of mankind, comes to tempt and lift ine in my laſt con- 
fi. Surely I had need be well provided with theſe 
weapons; I had need have my quiver full of them, to 
anſwer ſatan with texts out of the word of God, when 
\ he aſſaults me. Thus did Chriſt, when he was tempted 
in the wilderneſs.” _ PI. PL. 3; 
On the nineteenth, the pains of his body abated, and 
he grew drowſy and lethargic ; but, in the night fol- 
lowing, his immediate death was apprehended. The 
next day, the twentieth, he was viſited by Dr Stone- 
houſe, who declared, that, in his opinion, Mr Hervey 
could not live above three or four days; upon which 
he took occaſion to ſpeak of the many conſolations 
through Chrift, which a true chriſtian enjoys in the 
proſpect of death, and of the emptineſs of worldly ho- 
nours to an immortal ſoul, and of the unprofitableneſs 
of riches to the irreligious man. Mr Hervey replied, 
„ True, Doctor, true; the only valuable treaſures are 
in heaven. What would it avail me now to be arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury? Diſeaſe would ſhew no reſpect 
to my mitre. That prelate | Dr Secker, who died Au- 
guſt 3, 1768. ] is not only very great, but, I am told, 
has religion really at heart. Yet it is godlineſs, and not 
grandeur, that will avail him hereafter. The goſpel is 
offered to me a poor country=-parſon, the ſame as to his 
Grace. Chriſt makes no difference hu, een us. O! 
why then do miniſters thus neglect the etarge of fo kind 
a. Saviour; fawn upon the great, and hunt after worldly 
preferment with ſo much eagerneſs, to the diſgrace of 
our order? Theſe, thele are the things, Doctor, and 
not our poverty or obſcurity, which render the clergy 
ſo juſtly contemptible to the worldlings: No wonder 
the ſervice of our church, grieved I am to ſay it, is be- 
come ſuch a formal lifeleſs thing; ſince it is, alas! too 
generally executed by perſons dead to godlineſs in all 
their converſation; whoſe indifference to religion, and 
worldly-minded behaviour, og the little regard 
oy pay to the doctrines of the Lord who' bought 
them.“ | e 4 1 
Mr Hervey, the day before his death, wenta few ſteps 
acroſs his room; but immediately finding his ſtrength 
failing him, he ſunk rather than fell down; his fall 
| being broken by his ſiſter, who, obſerving his weak- 
neſs, ran and caught him; but he fainted DNAs and 
Was in all appearance dead, it being a conſiderable time 
before any pulſe could be perceived. When he came to 
himſelf, his brother Mr William Hervey, who was 
come from London to viſit him, ſaid, We were afraid 
you was gone.“ He anſwered, © I with I had.” And 
well he might with ſo, for his ſtrength was quite ex- 
hauſted, his body extremely emaciated, and his bones 
lo fore that he could not bear any one to touch him, 
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mon to moiſten his mouth, without thanking God for 
his bounty and goodneſs, in creating ſo many helps and 
refreſhments to a ſick and decaying body: But, eſpe- 
cially, did he praiſe God for enduing him with pa- 
W | 55 e eee bs 
On the twenty-fifth of December, Chriſtmas-day, on 


viſit, Mr Hervey lifted up his head, and opened his 
eyes, as he lat in his eaſy chair, (for he could not lie in 


with you.” He complained much all this day of a 


PR + 


meant that then he ſhould go to reſt. 
Hervey urged ſtrongly and affectionately to the Doctor 

the importance and care of his everlaſting concerns, and 
entreated him not to be over-charged with the cares 
| life, but to attend, amidſt the 
to the one thing needful : 


Which done, the pooreſt can no want endure ; 


affecting. | 
he 


Phlegm an 


yet God is the ftrength of my heart and my portion for ever : 


your's ; life and death; for ye are Chriſt's. At the ſame 


* Family-Expoſitor, where it is illuſtrated in a very in- 


4 


all this calamity, he was ever praiſing God for his mer- 
cies; inſomuch that he never received a morſel of le- 


Which he died, Mr Maddock paying him his morning 


bed,) to ſee who it was, and ſaid, © Sir, I cannot talk 


great inward conflict which he had, laying his hand up- 
on his breaſt, and ſaying, © Oh! you know not how 
or a conflict I have.” During this time he almoſt con- 
antly lifted up his eyes towards heaven, with his hands © _ 
claſped together in a praying form, and ſaid; two or 
three times, © When this great conflict is over, then 
— but ſaid no more; though it was underſtood he 
r Stonehouſe _ 
came to him about three hours before he expired. M 
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multiplicity of his buſineſs, 


And which not done, the richeſt muſt be poor.“ PoPE; 
| Mr Hervey uſed frequently to repeat theſe lines, with _ 
ſuch an emphafis and fignihcant look, as conveyed their 
important meaning in a manner the moſt ſenſible and 


Poor, ſeeing the great difficulty and pain with 
which he ſpoke, (for he was almoſt ſuffocated witli 
and frequent vomitings,) and finding, by his 
pulſe, that the pangs of death were then coming on, 
deſired, that he would ſpare himſelf. © No, (ſaid he) 
Doctor, no; you tell me I have but a few moments to 
live: O! let me ſpend them in adoring our great Re- 
deemer.“ He then repeated the 26th verſe of the ſe- 
venty-third Pſalm. Though my fleſh and my heart fail, 


And he expatiated in a moſt ſtriking manner on theſe 
words of St Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. All things are 


time referring them to this paſſage in Dr Doddridge's 
ſtructive manner. Here (ſays he) is the treaſure of 4 


chriſtian. Death is reckoned among this inventory; 
and a noble treaſure it is. How thankful am I for death, 


as it is the paſſage through which L paſs to the Lord and 


he will by and by, 


from the body. Theſe light afictions are but for d no- 


Giver of eternal life; and as it frees me from all this 
miſery you now ſee me endure, and which I am wil⸗ 
ling to endure, as long as God thinks fit; for I know. 
in his own good time, difmils me 


ment, and then comes an eternal weight of glory; O! 


welcome, welcome death! - Thou mayeſt well be rec- '_ 
koned amongſt the treatures of the chriſtian. To live ir 


Chriſt, but to die is gain. After which, as the Doctor 


was taking his final leave of him, Mr Hervey expreſſed 


great gratitude for his viſits, though it had been long 


out of the power of medicines to cure him. He then 
pauſed a little, and with great ſerenity and ſweetneſs in 


mine eyes have ſeen thy precious ſalvation. Hete, Doctor, 


when it was neceſſary to move him about ; yet under 


is my cordial! What are all the cordials given to ſup- 
port the dying, in compariſon of that which 41150 | 
IDS 


his countenance, though the pangs of death were upon 
him, being raited a little in his chair, repeated theſe 
words; © Lord, now lejte/t thou thy ſervant depart in peatt, 
according to thy moſt holy and comfortable word ; f, 


from the promiſes of 


conflict is over Now all is done.“ After whic 
ſearce ſpoke any other words intelligibly, except now 
and then, precious ſalvation.” - _ DE 

During the laſt hour he ſaid nothing, but leaned his 


Noon, on C 


V 
ſalvation by Ghriſt — This, this 
ſupports me.“ About three o'clock he ſaid, The great 
he 


head againſt the fide of an eafy chair, arid, without a 


| ſigh, groan, ſtruggle, or the leaſt emotion, he ſhut his 


eyes and departed, between four and five in the after- 

| Hine 1758, in the forty-fifth year 

VVV . 
When his body was conveyed to church, it was co- 


vered, by his expreſs deſire, with the poor's pall, and 


| a viſible witneſs of his worth, and their ſorrow. 


he was buried under the middle of the communion- table 


in the chancel of Weſton-Favell, on Friday the 28th of- 


December, in the preſence of a numerous congregation, 


full of regret for the loſs of ſo excellent a Paſtor. —Mr 


Maddock, who buried him, was himſelf in tears. Some 
were wringing their hands, others ſobbing, many were 
ſilently weeping, but all were inwardly. and ſincerely 


grieved, as their looks ſufficiently teſtified ; all bearing 


The 


gage or peace; but now enlightened through his in- 


_- 


Lede every Wedneſday evening, at 


. 


reach on the Lord's-day only, but ſet up a week 


P AE. 
* 
9 


Mm, 
can 


inged for the laſt year. 


| ed ones come together. Mr Hervey thought perſpi- 
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houſes, as lis cuſtom had been; but he encourage 
them to come to him, and to converſe freely on the 
ſubjects relating to their eternal intereſts ; and, on ſuch 


occaſions, he would ipeak with a force and propriety 
| peculiar to himſelf. 
inability to ſerve his people, comparing himſelf to 3 


e would frequently lament lis 


bleeding diſabled ſoldier, and © only not ſlain.” - 
He always preached without notes, except on ſome 
very particular occaſions; but his method was Judi- 


cious, clear, and not encumbered with too many ſub- 


diviſions. His weakneſs rendering him for ſeveral 
months before his death, incapable of ſpeaking to his 
congregation as uſual, he ſhortened his diſcourles, and 
took a moſt uſeful method of inculcating his inftruc. 


tions: After he had expounded his text, and di- 
vided his ſermon into two heads, (rarely into more, 


and never exceeding .three,) he would ſpeak briefly, 
and at the concluſion of each head enforce what lie 


had ſaid by a pertinent text of ſcripture, deſiring 
his congregation (which was generally very nume- 
rous) to turn to their Bibles, and double down that 


text. © Now, (added he) wy dear brethren, if you 
forget my ſermon, you cannot forget God's word in this 
text, unleſs you wilfully throw your Bibles aſide. Shew 
theſe to your children, or the abſent part of your fami- 


ly, when you return home.” Then he gave a ſtriking 
exhortation, and at the end of it another text for them 


to double down; ſo that they had always three texts; 


in order to their finding of which, he pauſed in the 


pulpit two or three minutes. This method was attend- 


ed with another good effect; it obliged the generality | 


| to bring their Bibles along with them; for thoſe, who 
| were without a Bible, loſt the benefit of the texts, and 


were unemployed, while the majority, who had their's, 
were buly in looking for the paſſages referred to in his 


| ſermon. _ 


He endeavoured as much as poſſible to diveſt himſelf 


in his public diſcourſes of his uſual luxuriancy of ſtile, 
| and to adapt his language to the loweſt capacity. In 
this he followed the example of Luther, of whom it iz 
| reported he ſhould ſay, If in my preaching F were to 
pay a regard to Philip Melancthon and other learned 
I preach in the 


divines, then 1 ſhould do little good. 
plaineſt manner to the illiterate, and that gives content 
to all. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, I ſpare till the learn- 


cuous language and evangelical doctrines of much 


more importance to his pariſhioners, than elaborate or 
ornamental diſcourſes; though few men living, per- 


haps, were more capable of ſatisfying a polite or learn- 


ed audience. 


| not only ſue 


| al offence “. 


His method of catechizing children in church, and of 


ſpeaking to them in private, was very engaging and uſe- 
after they had 


ful. He put little queſtions to them, 
repeated the words of thi catechiſm; as for inſtance, 
8 Well, my little maid, let me hear if you underſtand 
what you ſaid. If you do underſtand the meaning of 
theſe words, you will then be able to anſwer the queſ- 
tions I ſhall 
ich queſtions as were ſuitable to the words of 
the catechiſm, but alſo ſuch as would ſtrike at the capi- 
tal vices of his parithioners, yet without giving perſon- 


He 


Some of his pariſhioners having lain in bed on a Sontay morning longer 
than he approved, and others having been buſy in foddering their cattle when 
he was coming to church, and ſeveral having frequented the alehauſe, he 
thus catechized one of the children before the congregatian : *+* Repeat me 
the fourth commandment— Now, little man, do you underſtand the meaning 


of this commma.1dment ??—Yes, Sir.-** Then, if you de. you will be ;. ble to 


anſwer me theſe queſtions —** Do thoſe keep holy the Sabbath. dav, wh» lie 
in bed till eight or nine o'clock in the morning. inſtead of riſing to ſay their 
rayers and read the bible?“ No, Sir.—'* Do thoſe keep the Sabbath who 


| fodder their cattle, when other people are going to church?“ No. Sin. 


„Does God almighty bleſs ſuch p2»1ple as go to alehonſes, and don't mind the 
intructions of their miniiter?“ No, Sir.— Don't thoſe who luve God read 
| = 


put to you.” He would at theſe times aſk 
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ſmall ſums of money. 


have to 


He did not forget that he was a miniſter in his own 


houſe; for he worſhipped God with his family twice a- 


day. He ſupped at eight every night, and at nine he 
expounded a text of ſcripture for about a quarter of an 
hour, and ſeldom longer, except when ſome friend was 
preſent, to whom he thought his diſcourſe might be 
uſeful, or when . requeſted to enlarge. Atter 
is he concluded with prayer. | | 
A He breakfaſted at Ge: Ku about eight he called his 
family together, and required each of his ſervants to re- 
peat by heart the text, which he had explained the pre- 
ceding evening, and then he would recapitulate his ex- 


| poſition: By which method, both his text and commen- 
tary were imprinted on their memories. After this he 
had prayers. F 5 

Fo 88 afternoon, when he was called down to tea, he 

uled to bring his Hebrew Bible or Greek Teſtament 


with him, and would ſpeak (as he was ever ſtudious 
how he might promote the glory of God, and improve 


time) either upon one or more yerſes, as occaſion offer- 
ed, in the moſt inftruaive and entertaining manner. 
And in the ſummer ſeaſon he would now and then drink 


tea, when his health would permit him, with ſome of 


his moſt ſerious pariſhioners; and then five or ſix of 
the neighbours were invited, and Mr Hervey's conver- 
ſation was remarkably affecting, as he had a happy ta- 
lent at ſpiritualizing almoſt every incident, and was na- 
turally of a moſt obliging and chearful diſpoſition. 


He was a member of an aſſembly formed for chriſ- 


tian improvement, which was eſtabliſhed in his neigh- 
bourhood on the 7th of July, 1747, and conſtantly 
attended it ſo long as he was able to ride to the place of 
meeting. A ſhort account of the rules of this aſſembly 
is given at the end of his © Tracts, together with two 
prayers compoſed by him for the uſe of the members 


thereof. 5 Fog 


In the exerciſe of his charity, Mr Hervey choſe to 

clothe the poor rather than to give them money; and 

he would get ſome judicious perſon to buy linen, coarſe 
cloth, - ſtockings, ſhoes, tc. for them at the beſt hand; 

alledging that the poor e «4 d on en $00 
| What they wanted at the little ſhops, and wit 

ſmall £ « I am (ſaid he) God's ſteward 


for the Poor: and I muſt huſband the little pittance I 


poſlible.” But when money would be really ſervicea- 
ble to a family, as to a prudent houſekeeper, diſtreſſed 
by ſickneſs or misfortunes, he would give five or more 


guineas at a time; taking care that it ſhould not be 
Known whence the money came. Fope . 
ments to Mr Allen of Bath, might be juſtly applied to] With 1 | | 
n © {| Known to be in a paſſion. No worldly concerns. (tho 

he ſometimes met with very trying ones) ever affected 
him. His humility rendered him invulnerable.— When 


Pope's compli- 


Do good by feealth, and bluſh to find it fame. | 


He was particularly defirous of getting the advice of 


a phyſician (or at leaſt ſome judicious apothecary) for 


the ſick poor; and was ever ready to procure them the 
very Felt mecicines —A moſt beneficial ſort of charity 


to mankind; and in which it were to be wiſhed he had 


many. imitators. He would frequently petition ſuch 
phyſicians of his acquaintance in different parts of the 
Exe Roan as he apprehended thus charitably diſpoſed, 
to give their advice occaſionally, when they roderhrough 
a town, to ſuch poor creatures as the clergyman of the 
place, or ſome ſubſtantial inhabitants, ſhould recom- 


mend as real objects of compaſſion, —Mr Hervey would 
then with great pleaſure, and with as much gratitude 


to the phyhcian, as if done to himſelf, defray the ex- 


pence of what medicines were wanted. He greatly | 


the bible to their families, particularl y on Sunday evenings, and have prayers 
every morning and night in their houſes?” Yes, Sir —A great variety o 

ſuch pertinent and familiar queſtions he would frequently alk in the moſt en- 

rajing manner, on every part of the catechiſm. as he thought molt condu- 


' cive to the improvement and edification of his pariſh, | 
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3 indeed of the clergy's attempting to give 
e 


cauſe of God; and as 


will be my own. executor,” laid he; 
| on Chriſtmas-day, his fund expired almoſt with his 


eſtow upon them, and make it go as far as 


R 


medicines to their pariſhioners ; as he judiciouſly in- 


important a nature to be given indiſcriminately.” He 
oblerved, that, by his own method, the ſick poor had 
the very beſt medicines, as the phyſician ſaw them 
himſelf, and bought them very cheap ; becauſe the 
7 en 0 knowing they were for charitable uſes, 
c 


coſt, with ſome little allowance merely for his trouble 
in comp 


pronounce to be fo, _ 


tion. 


and the profits of the former impreſſions, amounte 


that he wrote not for 
treſſes of his fellow-creatures with it. 
always his deſire to die juſt even with the world. 1 


lite. What little remained, he deſired might be given 
in warm cloathing to the poor in that ſevere ſeaſon. 


as familiar to him as his native language. He was a 
his life had written ſome copies of verſes, which ſhewed 
no contemptible genius for poetry. He had a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and delighted in it. 
With reſpe& to his private capacity, he was never 


he was miſrepreſented and calumtiated, he would ſay, 


ſays he, and I might as juſtly be angry with a 


actions with others, he was ever chearful, punctual, 
juſt, and candid, to perſons of every denomination; — 
He frequently wrote religious letters to his acquain- 
tance according to their different circumſtances, in tlic 
moſt amiable and convincing manner. | 

The reverend Mr Romaine, in an excellent fermon 

reached upon his death, ſays of Mr Hervey, That he 
Fad an excellency, which he never ſaw in ſo great a de- 
gree in any other perſon, Mr Hervey never let an op- 


| portunity {lip of ſpeaking of the love of Chriſt, He 
54 & would 


great maſter of the claſſics ; and in the younger part of 


ferred, that it was impoſſible for them to do it with 
the requiſite judgment. Let my brethren, (he would 
ſay) give them wine, bread, or beer, and get good 
| {poon-meats made for them; but medicines are of too 


arged the phyſician for them no more than prime 


ounding them ; and as the phyſician knew 
| What diſeaſes were curable, there was no waſte of me- 
dicines in fruitleſs attempts to cure caſes, which, though 
actually incurable, perſons of leſs judgment could not 


He gave away a great number of good books; with 

ſuitable inſtructions for their ule ; and eſpecially Bibles. 

In the blank leaf he frequently wrote ſomething capable 

of making an impreſſion, or elſe ſtuck in a printed 
aper relating to the promiſes of God, in and through 

\ 5-98 Chriſt, or to creation, preſervation, and redemp- 


All the future profits of his works he has left to ſome _ 
of the charitable uſes above ſpecified, except his © Me- 
 ditations ;” the copy of which he had ſold, after it had _ 
paſſed through ſeveral editions; which ale of the e . 

to 


about ſeven hundred pounds; all which he gave away 

in charity, He ſaid, that it was devoted to God, and 
that he would on no account apply it to worldly uſes ; 
rofit or fame, but to ſerve the 
rovidence had bleſſed his at- 
| tempt, he thought himſelf bound to relieve the diſ- 


In any expence relating to himſelf, he was extremely 7 
frugal, that he might be liberal to others; and it was 


And as he died 


In learning he was inferior to few. Greek was almoſt 


* Our enemies are ſometimes our beſt friends, and tell 
us truths ; and then we ſhould amend our faults, and be 
thankful for ſuch information: And if what they ſay be 
not true, and only fpoke through malice, then fuch 
perſons are to be conſidered as diſeaſed in their minds, 
and that he would pray for them. They are to be pitied; 


man who is diſeaſed in body.” In his ordinary trant- 


derful talent of ſpiritualizing and improving things. 
This heart- love to God appeared evidently in every part 
of his character. As a miniſter, his faith wrought in 


love to the ſouls of men in all the offices of his function. 


He did not forget that he was a miniſter in his own 
houſe; for he called his family together twice a day to 

ſerve God. As a member of ſociety, his faith wrought 
abundantly by love to his neighbour; for he was full of 

ood 953 HFis charities to the poor were very large; 
and that he might be liberal to them, he was very fru- 
gal in his on expences. Mr Hervey walked cloſe af- 


ter Chriſt, and found that the belief of Chriſt's righteouſ- 


neſs being imputed to him for his juſtification, was fo 
far from being a licentious doctrine, that it inſpired him 
with the nobleſt motives to a grateful obedience : His 
holy life was an excellent recommendation of his prin- 


ciples. God had enriched him with great gifts, and 
with great graces, and had made him humble; for he 
was humbled by the power of grace. He had been a 
very vain proud young man, but the grace of God 


emptied him of pride and ſelf, and clothed him with 

humility. Having put on Chriſt, he had put on with 
him the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit; which ap- 
peared in his great patience and reſignation to the will 


of God.? 


Some have, with abſurdity enough, objected to Mr 


Hervey what they are pleaſed to call Calviniſm, forget- 


ting or not obſerving, that all the doQtrines of free grace, | 


| fervently preached by Calvin, and therefore meant to be 
abuſed by his name, are the doctrines of the. church of 
England, which every miniſter of that church is bound 
to 5 and teach upon oath, 


trary to them, he is not only a doctrinal diſfenter from 
that church, but an impiouſly 2 perſon in the 
ſight of God and man. Our diſſenters in general have 
had but too much reaſon to ſay, that they have kept 


our on articles for us; and to the honour of many 


5 0 
In N 
would. take occaſion from the moſt common incident, 
and yet it would not appear forced; for he had a won- 
rm. 
on falſe principles, or holineſs of heart and lite from 1 | 
| ſound opinions. Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor 


to Hence, if he omit to 
preach them, and much more if he dare to eee con- 


| Auſtin, and others. 


the doctrines too by their lives and writings, as ſome ac- 
counts in this work do evidently teſtity and con- 
Indeed, it is in vain to expect vital religion up- 


figs of thi les. | WO? | | | 

Mr Hervey hath alſo been thought to verge too near- 
ly to Antinomianiſm. But he was far from being an 
Antinomian. His writings every where ſhew, the ne- 
ceſſary agency of the holy Spirit to lead the heart to 
_ Chriſt, and to keep it holy through Chriſt, he diſclaim- 
ed the boaſted powers of fallen nature, and would know 


tification and redemption, of all the people of God. Candid 
undoubtedly he was, in the higheſt degree; and his 


the apoltle; notwithRanding every way, whether in pretence, 
or in truth, CHRIST IS PREACHED; and I therein do re- 


think well, and his c 
pect to all men. 


His writings afford a laſting and indiſputable proof 
| of his grace and abilities. "Theſe were given him ſoft 


muſt be owned, that there is much of brilliancy and 
floridneſs in all his compoſitions : But perſons of refin- 


| ed taſte have expreſſed themſelves much leſs ſatisfied 


with his language than his thoughts. The nervous, 


words and turns, which has been objeQed to in Seneca, 


yore them. The caſket indeed is brilliant, and care- 
1 


| y brilliant; but 'tis the jewel within, that renders the 
among them it muſt be added, that they have adorned whole invaluable, RS e 
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nothing but Jeſus Chriſt, as the w/dom, righteouſneſs, ſanc= 


candour upon {ome occaſions, as is uſually the cafe with 

minds like his, might lead him to think better of ſome 
men and of their views and profeſſions, than they de- 
ſerved. He ſeemed much of the ſame temper with 


Joice, yea, and will rejoice, His amiable ſpirit led him to 
chriſtian ſpirit to do well, with reſ- 


the uſe of the church of God; and they were laid out 
for that end. His ſtile has deen much admired. It 


chaſte and manly ſtile of the antient claſſics he certainly 
has not copied; but rather that laboured attention to 


However, this is but of ſmall im- 
portance, compared with the heavenly truths he de- 
livered, and the ſeraphic ardor with which he has deli- 
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ES The Martyrdom of Meſſrs BENJAMIN and WILLIAM HEWLING. | 
TT! ĩ e 00 jj ĩðò ig ot F. Ol 
IF any one would fee true pure popith mercy, let | nalized himſelf in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and was ſent with MK. al 

I them look on theſe two gentlemen, the only ſons | a detachment of his own troops, and two more, to rl 

of their virtuous and ſorrowful parents; the comforts, | Mynhead in Somerſetſhire, to bring cannon to the ar- 0 
props, and hopes of their name and family; carefully | my, at the very inſtant the duke engaged the king's t 
educated, and both of them virtuoufly diſpoſed ; after | forces at fatal Sedgmore; and came not up till after the 4 
all repeated applications, if but for one of their lives, field was entirely loſt; to whoſe abſence, with fo conſi- 1 
they were barbarouſly executed. A particular care was | derable a party of the duke's horſe, and the moſt re- f 
taten by their fathers in their education, forming their | ſolved men of all he had, the loſs of the day was prin- _ 
minds by his own example, and conſtant inſtructions cipally owing. Finding all things in diſorder, and the 
and prayers, as well as other pains of ingenious mat- | rout beyond recovering, he was forced to diſperſe his 1 
ters, to the ſtricteſt rules of piety and virtue. Nor was | troops, every one ſhifting as they could for themſelves. ; 
their «my and very tender mother leſs careful in that | He and his brother kept together, where, what befel = 
Particular. . | | 


The elder, Mr Benjamin Hewling, had tutors in the 
mathematics, and other parts of philoſophy; a courſe 


of which he went through ſucceſsfully enough, and 10 An Account of the Behaviour of Meſſrs WilLtam and 
as to render him as complete in his mind, as nature 5 
had formed his body: after which he went to Holland, 


as did his brother Mr William Hewling, from whence” 


this laſt returned with the duke: both of them had com- 


mands in the army ; the elder had a troop of horle, 


the younger was a lieutenant of foot; they diſcharged 
their places with much more conduct and bravery than 
could be expected from ſuch young ſoldiers, being en- 


0 


tirely ſatisfied in the cauſe they fought for, ſince it was 


no leſs than the intereſt of all that was dear to them in 
tis world or the other. The eldeſt had particularly ſig- 


them after, their friends have given an exact account, 
which is here inſerted, as follow s. 


* BENJAMIN HEWLIN G, before and at their Execution. 


Tux gracious dealings of God, manifeſted to ſome in 


by to reflect on their own ſtate, and to look after the 
things of their peace, before they be hid from their eyes; 
as allo a great encouragement to ſtrengthen the taith of 
thoſe that have experienced the grace of God to them. 
Io chat end, it is thought neceſſary, by parents eſpe- 


| clally, to preſerve to their children that remain, thoſe 
| | YR bleſſed 


dying hours, have been of great advantage: to thoſe liv- 
| ing that heard the ſame, giving them an occaſion there- 
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bleſſed experiences that ſuch have had, wifich God hath 
taxen to himſelf. 1 BETS 
Here therefore is preſented a true account of the ad- 
mirable appearances of God towards two young men; 
Mr Benjamin Hewling, who died when he was about 


22 years of age, and Mr William Hewling, who di 

before he arrived to 20 years: they engaged with the 
duke of Monmouth, as their own words were, for the 
Engliſh liberties, and the proteſtant religion; and for 
which Mr William Hewling was executed at Lyme the 
12th of September, 1685 ; and Mr Benjamin Hewling 
at Taunton, the 3oth of the ſame month; and however 


ſevere men were to them, yet the bleſſed diſpenſation | order given to carry them down into the weſt, in order 


of God towards them was ſuch, as hath made good his 
| word, that out of the mouths of babes he. hath ordained 
ſtrength, that he may ſtill the enemy and the avenger. 
Then, reader, would you ſee earthly angels, (men that 
are a little two low for heaven, and much too high for 
earth,) would you ſee poor frail creatures trampling this 
world under their feet, and with an holy ſerene coun- 


terrors of the mighty in the land of the living? Would 
you ſee ſhackled priſoners behave themſelves like judges, 
and judges ſtand like priſoners before them? Would you 
ſee tome of the rare exploits of faith in its higheſt ele- 
vation, immediatel before it be ſwallowed up in the 
beatifical viſion ? To conclude, would you lee the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem portraited on earth ? Would you hear 


the melodious voice of aſcending ſaints in a raviſhing 


concert ready to join with the heavenly chorus in their 


delightful hallelujahs ? Then draw near, come and ſee! 


If thou be a man of an heavenly ſpirit, here is pleaſant 
and ſuitable entertainment for thee : and after thou haſt 
converſed a while with thele excellent ſpirits, it may be 


thou wilt judge as we do, that dead ſaints are ſweeter | 


companions, in ſome reſpects, for thee to converſe 


with, than thoſe that are living: and when thou ſhalt | 


tce the magnificent acts of their faith, their invincible 
patience, their flaming love to Chrift, their ſtrange 
contempt and undervaluings of the world, their plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity in the profeſſion of the goſpel, their 
fervent and brotherly love to each other, their raviſh- 
ing proſpect (as it were on the top of mount Piſgah) 
of the heavenly Canaan, their {wan-like ſongs and dy- 
ing ſpeeches. # And reader, you know the firſt liſpings 
of little children, and laſt farewels of dying ſaints are 
always moſt ſweet and charming: thoſe foretaſtes of the 
river of pleaſure, the tranfporting glimpſes they had 


lings longed ſo vehemently to be in a better world, tho' 
they were to paſs through a thouſand deaths, or the 


hery trial to it. But to come to our intended matter. | 
After the diſperſing of the Duke's army, they tled | 


and put to ſea, but were driven back again, and with 
the hazard of their lives got on ſhore, (over dangerous 
rocks) where they ſaw the country filled with ſoldiers, 
and they being unwilling to fall into the hands of the 
rabble, and no way of defence or eſcape remaining to 
them, they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to a gen- 
tleman, whoſe houſe was near the place they landed 

at, and were from thence ſent to Exeter gaol, the 12th 


of July, where remaining ſome time, their behaviour 


Was luch, that (being .vilited by many) cauſed great 
relpe& towards them, even of thoſe that were ene- 
mies to the cauſe they engaged in; and being on the 

275th of July put on board the Swan frigate, in order 
do their bringing up to Londbn, their carriage was ſuch 
as obtained great Kindneſs from the commander, and 
all other officers in the {hip ; and being brought into 
the river, captain Richardſon came and took them into 
his cuſtody, and carried them to Newgate, putting 
great irons about them, and in difterent apartments, 


al 
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| the grief of their relations, 


| | chearfu 


elſe they could never carry it with that courage and. 
chearfulneſs. 


from firſt to laſt, whatever hopes they recei ved from 
tenance ſmiling at the threats of tyrants, who are the 


days: b 


4 of him, he ſaid, Oh! bleſſed be God for a 
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without giving liberty for the neareſt relation to ſee _ 
| them, notwithſtanding all endeavours and intreaties. _ 


uſed to obtain it; which, though it greatly increaſed 
Aa God, who wiſely orders. 


all thin e intends grace and mercy 


for good to thoſe 


to, made this very reſtraint and hard uſage a bleſſed ad- 


vantage to their ſouls, as may appear by their owtt 
words, when, after great importunity and charge, ſome 


of their near relations had leave to ſpeak a few words. 
to them before the keeper, to whom they replied, they 


were contented with the will of God, whatever it ſhould | 
be. Having been in Newgate three weeks, there was 


to their trial; which being told them, they anſwered 


they were glad of it; and that morning they went out 


of $3 of ; ſeveral that beheld them, ſeeing them ſa 
, laid, ſurely they had received their pardon, 


Although this muſt be obſerved, that | 


friends, they ſtill thought the contrary, never being 
much affected with the hopes of it, nor caſt down; 


nor the leaſt Te at the worſt that man could do. 


In their journey to Dorcheſter, the keepers that went 
with them, ſaid their carriage was ſo grave, ſerious, and 
chriſtian- like, that it made them admire to ſee and hear 


what they did from ſuch young men. 


A near relation that went into the weſt, to ſee the iſ- 
ſue of things, and to perform whatever ſhould be ne- 


ceſſary for them, gives the following account: t: 
At Saliſbury, the zoth of Auguſt, I had the firſt op- 


portunity of converſing with them: I found them in a 


very excellent compoſure of mind, declaring their ex- 


perience of the grace and goodneſs of God to them in 
all their ſufferings, in ſupporting and ſtrengthening; - 
and providing for them, turning the hearts of all in 
whole hands they had been, both at Exon, and on ſhip= 
board, to ſhew pity and favour to them; although 
ſince they came to Newgate they were hardly uſed, 


and now on their journey loaded with heavy irons, and 
| more inhumanly dealt with. They with great chear- 
fulneſs profeſſed, that they were better, and in a more 
happy condition than ever in their lives, from the ſenſe 
they had of the pardoning love of God in Jeſus Chriſt | 


to their fouls, wholly referring themſelves to their wiſe 
and gracious God to chuſe for them life or death; ex, 


preſſing themſelves thus: Any thing that pleaſes God, 


ö what he ſees beſt, ſo be it: we know he is able to deli- 1 
of the crown of glory; we lay, when you lee and read | 


| theſe exemplary truths, wonder not that the pious Hew- | ble now, but deſirable. Mr Benjamin Hewling parti- 


ver, but it not, bleſſed be his name, death is not terri= 


cularly added, As for the world, there is nothing in it 


to make it worth while to live, except we may be fer= 


viceable to God therein. And afterward ſaid, Oh! 
God is a flrong refuge, I have found him ſo indeed. » 
The next opportunity I had was at Dorcheſter, where 
they both were carried, there remaining together four- 
Y reaſon of their ſtrait confinement our con- 


verſation was much interrupted; but this appeared, that 


they had ſtill the fame preſence and fupport from God, 


no way diſcouraged at the 1 of their trial, not 


of the event of it, whatever it ſhould be. 8 
The 6th of September, Mr Benjamin Hewling was 
ordered to Taunton to be tried there: taking my leave 
fictions; [ 
have found ſuch happy effects, that I would not have 
been without them for all this world, 5 
I remained ſtill at Dorcheſter to wait the the iſſue of 
Mr William Hewling, to whom, after trial, I had free 
acceſs, whole diſcourſe was much filled with admirings 
of the grace of God in Chriſt, that had been manifeſted 
towards him, in calling him out of his natural ſtate. 
He ſaid, God by his holy Spirit did ſuddenly ſeize upon 


his heart, when he thought not of it in his retired mode 
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One of the be trou 
manner of the death they were to die; to whom he re- 
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eternal life. He ſaid, hence he found a ſpring of joy 
and ſweetneſs, beyond the comforts of the whole earth. 
He further ſaid, he could not but admire the wonder- 

ful goodneſs of God, in ſo preparing him, for what he 

Was bringing him to, which then he thought not of; 
giving him hope of eternal life, before he called him to 
ook death in the face, ſo that he did chearfully reſign 


his life to God before he came, having ſought his guid- 
ance in it; and that both then, and now the cauſe did 


appear to him very glorious, notwithſtanding all he had 
ſuffered in it, or what he further might. Although for 


our ſins, God hath with-held theſe good things from 


us. But he ſaid, God hath carried on his bleſſed work 
on his ſoul, in and by all his N 8 and whatever 
the will of God were, life or death, he knew it would be 
Ik ot ns 5 
After he had received his ſentence, when he returned 


to priſon, he ſaid, methinks I find my ſpiritual comforts. 


increaſing, ever ſince my ſentence. There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus, it is God that 
juſtifies, who ſhall condemn? OE 1 

When] came to him the next morning, (when he had 


received news, that he muſt die the next day, and in or- 


der to it was to be carried to Lyme that day) I found 


him in a more excellent raiſed ſpiritual frame than be- 

fore: he ſaid, he was ſatisfied God had choſen beſt for 
bim; he knows what the temptations of life might have 
been; I might have lived and forgotten God, but now | 


am going where [I ſhall ſin no more. O] it is a bleſſed 


thing to be free from ſin, and to be with Chriſt, Oh! | 
5 the okes of the love of God in Chriſt to ſinners. Oh! 


how great were the ſufferings of Chriſt for me beyond 
all I can undergo! How great is that glory to which I 


am going! It will ſoon iwallow up all our forrow | 
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oh! that bleſſed ſupper of the Lamb, to be forever 


22 with the Lord! He further ſaid, When I went to Hol- | 
land, you knew not what ſnares, fins, and mileries I | 
© might fall into, or whether ever we ſhould meet again: 


but now you know whither I am going, and that we 
ſhall certainly have a molt joyful meeting. 


"He faid, pray give my particular recommendations | 
to all my 8 with acknowledgments for all their 
kindneſs. I adviſe them all to make ſure of an intereſt. 


in Chriſt, for he is the only comfort when we come to 
priſoners ſeemed to be troubled at the 


plied, 1 bleſs God I am reconciled to it all. 
"Juſt as he was gong 
| finesto a friend, being 


„ am going to launch into eternity, and I hope and 
truſt into the arms of my bleſſed Redeemer, to whom! 
commit you and all my dear relations ; my duty to my 
dear mother, and love to all my ſiſters, and the reſt of 
my friends. 


WILLIAM HEWLING.” 


Zs they paſſed through the town of Dorcheſter to 
OY Lye kirades of prope beheld them, with great 
lamentations, admiring William's deportment, at his 
parting with his ſiſter. 
As they paſſed upon the road between Lyme and 
Dorcheſter, his diſcourſe was exceeding ſpiritual, (as 


4 


the ſpirit o 


ſatisfying, full of ſin and miſery : 
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In Holland, as it were ſecretly whiſpering in his heart, 
Seek ye my face, enabling him to anſwer his call, and 
to reflect upon his own ſoul, ſhewing him the evil of 
ſin, and neceſſity of Chriſt, from that time carrying him 
on, to a ſenſible adherence to Chriſt for juſtification and 


thoſe declared who were preſent) taking occaſion from 
every thing to ſpeak of the glory they were going to. 
Looking out on the country as he paſſed, he ſaid, this 
is a glorious creation, but what then is the paradiſe of 
God to which we are going ? It is but a few hours 

and we ſhall be there, and forever with the Lord, * 
At Lyme, juſt before they went to die, reading John 
xk1v. 18. he faid to one of his fellow-ſufferers, Here 18 


a ſweet promiſe for us: I will not leave you comfort. 
leſs, I will come unto you: Chrift will be with us to 


the laſt. One taking leave of him; he ſaid, Farewel 
till we meet in heaven; preſently I ſhall be with Chriſt: 
Oh! J would not change conditions with any in this 
world; I would not ftay behind for ten thouſang 


Words 


To another that aſked him how he did now, he ſaid 
Very well, he bleſſed God. And farther aſking him, if 
he could look death in the face with comfort now it ap- 
proached ſo near? He ſaid, yes, I bleſs God I can with 


great comfort; God has made this a good night to me, 
| my comforts are much increaſed ſince I left Dorcheſter j 
then taking leave of him, ſaid, Fare wel, I ſhall ſee you 


no more. To which he replied, How! ſee me no more? 
Yes, I hope to meet you in glory. To another that was 
by him to the laſt, he ſaid, pray remember my dear love 
to my brother and ſiſter, and tell them, I deſire they 


would comfort themſelves that I am gone to Chriſt, and 


we ſhall quickly meet in the glorious Mount Sion 


above. 


Afterwards he prayed for about three quarters of an 
hour with the greateſt feryency, exceedingly bleſſing 
God for Jeſus Chriſt, adoring the riches of his grace in 
him, in all the glorious fruits of it towards him, pray- 
ing for the peace of the church of God, and of theſe 
nations in N all with ſuch eminent aſſiſtance of 
God, as convinced, aſtoniſhed, and melted 
into pity the hearts of all preſent, even the moſt mali- 
cious adverſaries, ney tears and expreſſions from 
them; ſome ſaying, they knew not what would become 


. 5 . J of them after death; but it was evident he was going to 

When be was at dinner, juſt before his going to Lyme, 3 88 5 

he dropped many abrupt expreſſions of his inward joy, 
"Lach as theſe: Oh! the grace of God, the love of Chriſt; 


great happineſs, _ ) ĩ Cv 85 
When he was juſt going out of the world, with a 
joyful countenance, he ſaid, Oh! now my joy and com- 
fort is, that I have a Chriſt to go to, and ſo ſweetly re- 
gue his ſpirit to Chriſt, the 12th of September, 
An officer who had ſhewed fo malicious a ſpirit as to 
call the priſoners devils, when he was guarding them 
down, was now ſo convinced, that he atter told a per- 
{on of quality, that he was never ſo affected, as by his 
chearful carriage and fervent prayer, ſuch, as he belicv- 
ed, was never heard, eſpecially from one ſo young; 
and ſaid, I believe, had the lord chief juſtice been there, 
he would not have let him die. 35 
The ſheriff having given his body to be buried, al- 


though it was brought from the place of execution with- 

| out any notice given, yet very many of the town, to 
to Lyme, he wrote theſe few | 

ardly ſuffered to ſtay ſo long. 


the number of 200, came to accompany him; and ſe- 
veral young women of the beſt of the town, laid him 


1n his grave 11 church- yard, the thirteenth day 


of September, 168 | | . 
When I came to Taunton, to Mr Benjamin Hew- 
ling, he had received the news of his brother's being 
gone to die with ſo much comtort and joy, and after- 
wards of the continued goodneſs of God increaſing it to 


the end He expreſſed ir to this effect, We have no 
| cauſe to fear death, if the preſence of God be with us; 


there is no evil in it, the ſting being taken away ; it is 


nothing but our ignorance of the glory that the ſaints 
paſs into by death, which makes it appear dark for our- 
ſelves or relations ; if in Chriſt, what is this world that 
we ſhould deſire an abode in it? It is all vain and un- 
intimating alſo his 

1 own 


own chearful expectations ſoon to follow, diſcovering 


then, and all along great ſerioufneſs, and ſenſe of ſpiri- 


tual and eternal things, complaining of nothing in his 
| reſent circumſtances, but the want of a place of retire- 
ment to converſe more uninterruptedly with God and 
his.own ſoul, ſaying, That his lonely time in Newgate 
was the ſweeteſt in his whole life. He faid, God hav- 
ing ſome time before ſtruck his heart (when he thought 
of the hazard of his life) to ſome ſerious ſenſe of his paſt | 
life, and the great conſequences of death and eternity, 
ſhewing him, that they were the only happy perſons 
that had ſecured their eternal ſtates ; the fol ! and mad- 
neſs of the ways of fin, and his own thraldom therein, 
with his utter inability to deliver himſelf - alſo the neceſ- | 
ſity of Chriſt for ſalvation: he ſaid it was not without 
terror and amazement for ſome time, the ſight of unpar- 
dongd lin, with eternity before him. But God wonder- 
Fully opened to him the riches of his tree grace in Chriſt 
Jeſus or poor ſinners to flee to, enabling them to look 
alone to a crucified Chriſt for ſalvation: he laid this 
bleſſed work was in ſome meaſure carried on upon his 
| ſoul, under all his buſineſs and hurries in the army; but 
never {prung forth ſo fully and ſweetly till his cloſe con- 
finement in Newgate. There he ſaw Chriſt and all 


' ſpiritual objects möre clearly, and embraced them more | 


ſtrongly ; there he experienced the bleſſedneſs of a re- 
conciled ſtate, the excellency of the ways of holineſs, 
| the delightfulneſs of communion with God, which re- 
miained with very deep and apparent impreſſions on his 
| foul, which he frequently expre rith adn 
the grace of God towards him. He ſaid, Perhaps my 


friends may think. this ſummer the ſaddeſt time of my 
8 ſe; but 1 bleſs God it hath been the ſweeteſt and moſt. 
happy of it all; nay, there is nothing elſe worth the | 


name of happineſs. I have in vain fought ſatisfaction 
From the — of this world, but I never found it; but 
Dow I have found reſt for my ſoul in God alone. 
O how great is our blindneſs by nature, till God o- 
pen our eyes, that we can ſee no excellency in ſpiritual. 


things, but ſpend our precious time in purſuing ſhadows, | 


and l are deaf to all the invitations of grace, and glorious 
offers of the goſpel ! How juſt is God in depriving us 
of that we ſo much lighted and abuſed! Oh! his infinite 
patience and goodneſs, that after all he ſhould yet ſanc- 
tify any methods to bring a poor ſinner to limſelf! 
Oh! electing love, vs ning grace what great 
cauſe have to admite and adore it:! | 
He ſaid, What an amazing conſideration is the ſuffer- 
ing of Chriſt for fin, to bring us to God; his ſuffering 
from wicked men was exceeding great: but alas, what 
was that to the dotours of his foul, under the infinite 


wrath of God? This myſtery of grace and love is 


nough to ſwallow up our thoughts to all eternity. 
1 his own * he would often ſay, He Aer no 
realon to expect any other; I know God is infinitely a- 
ble to deliver, and I am ſure will do it, if it be for his 
glory, and my good; in which, I bleſs God, I am ful- 
{ ſatisfied ; it is all my defire that he would chuſe for 
me, and then I am ſure it will be beſt, whatever it be; 
for truly unleſs God have ſome work for me to do in- 
the a for his ſervice and glory, I ſee nothing elle to 
make life deſirable : in the preſent ſtate of affairs, there 
is nothing to caſt our eyes upon, but lin, ſorrow, and 
miſery: and truly, were things ever fo much according 
to our deſires, it is but the world ſtill, which will never 
be a reſting place. Heaven is the only ſtate of reſt and 
happineſs ; there we ſhall be perfectſy free from fin 
and temptation, and enjoy God without interruption 
for ever. Me „WF _ 
| Speaking of the diſappointment of their expectations 
in the work they had undertaken, he ſaid with refe- 


" rence to the glory of God, the 7 of the goſpel, | 


and the delivery of the people of God, we have great 


EMT 


ſſed with admiration of | 


perform his word, to be a "my 
a 


to enjoy this! 
'v. For we know that if our earthly houſe of this ta- 
bernacle were diſſolved, we have a building bf God; a 


n 3 
cauſe to lament it ; but for that outward proſperity that 
would have accompanied it, it is but of [all et 
in itſelf; as it could not ſatisfy, ſo neither could it be 
abiding ; for at length death would have put an end to 
it all: alſoadding, nay, perhaps we might have been ſo 
fooliſh, as to have been taken with that part of it, to the 
neglict of our eternal concerns; and then; I am iure, 
our preſent circumſtances are incomparably better. 
e frequently expreſſed great concern 5 the glory 
of God, and affection to his people, ſaying, If my deatli 
may advance the glory of God, and haſten the deliver- 
ance of his people, it is enough; ſaying, It was a great 
comfort to him, to think of ſo great a privilege as an 


intereſt in all their prayers. ; 


In his converſation, particularly valuing and delights 
ing in thoſe perſons, where he ſaw moſt holineſs ſhin- 
ing; alſo great pity to the ſouls of others, ſaying, That 
the remenibrance of our former vanity ma well 

compaſſion to others in that ſtate. And in his converſe 
prompting others to ſeriouſneſs, telling them, Death 


and eternity are ſuch weighty concerns, that they de- 
ſerve the utmoſt attention of our minds ; for the way to; 
receive death chearfully, is to prepare for it ſeriouſly; WM 
and if God ſhould pleaſe to ſpare our lives, ſurely we | 


have the ſame reaſon to be ſerious, 


Ve rea be us, and ſpend our re- 
maining days in his fear and ſervice. 5285 


He alſo took great care that the worſhip of God, which 


they were in a capacity of maintaining there, might be 
duly performed; as reading, praying, ani ſinging of 


pſalms, in which he evidently took great delight: 
For thoſe three or four days before their deaths, when 


there was a general report that no more ſhould die; he 5 _— 
ſaid, I do not know what God hath done beyond onr © WM 


life, I am ſure it 
wholly devote it 


* 


expectations; if he doth 3 my 
is all his own, and by his grace I will 


But the 29th of September, about ten or eleven at 
night, we found the deceitfulneſs of this report, they 
being then told they muſt die the next morning, which 


was very unexpected, as to the ſuddenneſs of it; but 


herein God glorified his power, grace, and faithfulneſs; 
in giving ſuitable ſupport and comfort by his blefſed 
preſence, which appeared upon my coming to him 
at that time, finding him greatly compoſed; he ſaid; 
Though men deſign to ſurpriſe, God doth and will 
preſent help in trouble. 


The next morning when I ſaw him again; his chear- 


fulnets and comfort were much increaſed; waiting fot. 


the ſheriff with the greateſt ſweetneſs and ſerenity of 
mind ; ſaying, Now the will of God is determine to | 
whom I have referred it, and he hath choſen maſt cer=- 
tainly that which is beſt CO nd i EL 
Afterward with a ſmiling countenatice he difcourſed of © 
the glory of heaven, remarking with much delight the 
third, fourth, and fifth verſes of the 22d of the Reve 


lations, And there ſhall be no miore curſe; but the throne 


of God, and of the Lamb, ſhall be in it, and his ſervants 


ſhall ſerve him, and they ſhall fee his face, and his name 


ſhall be in their foreheads, and there ſhall be no night 


there, and they ſhall need no candle nor light of the ſun, 


and they ſhall reign for ever and ever. Then he ſaid, 
Oh, what 2 BappY ſtate is this! ſhall we be loth to go 
en he deſired to be read to him, 2 Cor. 


houſe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” to 


the tenth or eleventh verſes. In all, his comforts ffill 
Increaſing, expreſſing his ſweet hopes and good aſſur- 
ance of his intereſt in this glorious inheritahce and be- 


ing now going to the poſſeſſion of it, ſeeing ſo much of 
this happy change, that he ſaid, Death was more defir- 
able than life ; he had rather die than live any, longer 
here. As to the manner of his death, he faid; When I 

AE. "Ni > have 


cauſe -. 


ee a WY 


have conſidered others under theſe circumſtances, I have Much more was uttered by them, which ſhewed the 
thought it very dreadful, but now God hath called me | bleſſed and glorious frames of their hearts. ky 


to it, I bleſs God I have PPE other, apprehenſions of it; Mr Benjamin Hewling, about two hours before his 


can now Fux embrace it 'as an caſy paſſage to | death, writ this following letter, which ſhewed the great 

glory: and though death ſeparates from the enjoyments | compolure of his mind. | . 

of each other here, it will be but for a . ↄ / RT. 

and then we ſhall meet with ſuch enjoyments as now | A LETTER, 
we cannot conceive, and for ever rejoice in each others 


1 . EX 8 1 From Mr HEWI ING to his Mother ; written a little before 
bappineſs.. Then reading the. ſcriptures, and muſing ; 1 ee x - ae 
— himſelf, he intimated the EE comfort God 4 | 0) Caicos wats: apron 30, 605 7 
veyed to his ſoul in it; ſaying, O what an invaluable Honoured Mother, N 
treaſure is this bleſſed word of God ; in all conditions HAT news which I know you have a great while 
952 is a ſtore of ſtrong conſolation. One deſiring his feared, and we expected, I muſt now acquaiat you with, 
ible, he ſaid, No, this ſhall be my companion to the | that notwithſtanding the hopes you gave in your two that 
laſt moment of my life. Thus praying together, read- | laſt letters, warrants are come down for my execution, 
ing, meditating, and converling of heavenly things, they | and within theſe few hours I expect it to be performed. mat 
waited for the ſheriff, who, when he came, void of all | Blefled be the nent; God that gives. comfort and 
pity or civility, hurried them away, ſcarce ſuffering | ſupport in ſuch a day; how ought we to magnify his | 


them to take leave of their friends. But notwitbſtand- | holy name for all his mercies, that when we were run- © 5 
ing this, and the doleful mourning of all about them, | ning in a courſe of fin, he ſhould ſtop us in full career, ies 
the joyfulneſs of his countenance was increaſed. Thus | and ſhew us that Chriſt whom we had pierced, and out pit 
he left his prifon, and thus he appeared on the fledge, | of his free-grace enable us to look upon him with an eye 3 
where they ſat about half an hour, before the officers of faith, believing him able to ſave to the utmoſt all ſuch 1 : 
could. force the horſes to draw, at which they were as come to him, Oh admirable long-ſuffering patience | 6 
greatly enraged, there being no viſible obſtruction from | of God, that when we were diſhonouring his name, he | "i 
weight or way. But at laſt the mayor and ſheriff haul- | did not take that time to bring honour to himſelf by wh 
ed them forward themſelves, Balaam-like driving the | our deſtruction. But he delighteth not in the death of. "BY 
e ene 242 inner, but had rather he ſhould turn to him and lives 15 
When they came to the place of execution, which | and he has many ways of bringing his own to himſelt. ch 
was ſurrounded with ſpectators, many that waited their | Bleſſed be his holy name, that through affliction he has 3 
coming with great ſorrow, ſaid, that when they ſaw | taught my heart in ſome meaſure to be conformable to | inn 
him and them come with ſuch chearfulneſs and joy, and | his will, which worketh patience, and patience work- 5 
evidence of the preſence of God with them, it made | eth experience, and experience hope, which maketh not _ 


death appear with another aſpect. 8 I |] aſhamed. I blefs God I am not aſhamed of the cauſe 
They firſt embraced each other with the greateſt af- | for which I lay-down my life; and as I have engaged 
fection; then two of the elder perſons praying audibly, | in it, and fought for it, ſo now I am going to ſeal it 
they joined with great - ſeriouſneſs. en he deſired | with my blood. The Lord carry on the fame cauſe 
2 of the ſheriff to pray particularly, but he would | which hath been long on foot; and though we die in it, 
not grant it, only aſked him if he would pray for the | and for it, I queſtion not but in his own good time he 
 kingSHeanwered | pray for all men. He then re- will raife up other inſtruments more worthy to carry it 
queſted they might ſing a pſalm; the ſheriff told him, on to the glory of his name, and the advancement of his 
It muſt be with the ropes about their necks; which they | church and people e. 
chearfully- accepted, and ſung with ſuch heavenly joy eee eee I know there has been nothing 
ad fweetnels, that many preſent ſaid, It both broke and | left undone by you, or my friends, for the ſaving of my. 
rejoiced their hearts. 5 1 | life, for which 1 return many hearty acknowledgments 
lhhus in the experience of the delightfulneſs of praiſ- | to yourſelf and them all; and it is my dying requeſt to 
ing God on earth, he willingly cloſed his eyes on a vain 


8 you and them, to pardon all undutifulneſs and unkind- 
world, to pals to that eternal employment, September | neſs in every relation. Pray give my duty to my grand- 
30, I 8 5. | * : | 


333 | I | father and grandmother, ſervice to my uncles and aunts, 
All preſent of all ſorts were exceedingly affected and | and my dear love to all my ſiſters; to every relation and 
amazed. Some officers that had before inſultingly faid, | friend a particular recommendation. Pray tell them all 
_ SYurely theſe perſons have no thoughts of death, but will | how precious an intereſt in Chriſt is when we come to 
find themſelves ſurprized by it; after ſaid, that they now | die, and adviſe them never to reſt in a Chriſtleſs eſtate. 
| ſaw they had ſomething extraordinary within, that | For if we are his, it is no matter what the world do to 
| carried them through with juch joy. Others of | us, they can but kill the body, and bleſſed be God the 
F -them ſaid, that they were ſo convinced of their happi- | ſoul is out of their reach, for I queſtion not but their i 
ngnneſcs, that they would be glad to change conditions with | malice wiſhes the damnation of that, as well as the de- 
=  -them.. All the ſoldiers in general, and others lamented | ftruftion of the body; which has too evidently appeared 
exceedingly, ſaying, That it was ſo ſad a thing, to ſee | by their deceitful flattering promiſes. I commit you all 
them o cut off, they ſcarce knew how to bear it. | to the care and protection of God, who has promiſed to 
Some of the moſt malicious in the place, from whom | be a father to the fatherleſs, and a huſband to the widow, 
nothing but railing was expected, ſaid, (as they were | and to ſupply the want of every relation. The Lord 
carried to their grave in Taunton. church, voluntarily God of heaven be your comfort under thoſe ſorrows, 
accompanied by moſt of the town) that theſe pero | and your refuge from thoſe miſeries we may eaſily fore- 
had left a ſufficient evidence, that they were now glori- lee coming upon poor England, and the poor diſtreſſed 
fied {aints in heaven. Is people of God in it. The Lord carry you through this 
A great officer in the king's army has been. often | vale of tears with a reſigning ſubmiſſive ſpirit, and 
heard to ſay, That if they would learn to die, go to the | atlaſt bring you to himſelf in glory; where | 50:8 | 
young men-of Taunton. oo os ods I not but you will meet your dying ſon. ' . 
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rance; and was, with peculiar cruelty, broken u 
the wheel at Tournon, a city in the ſame province, OQto- 
ber 108 3. The following account was written by an 


his hair ſtood upright, at the remembrarice of it. 
count mylelt happy, ſaid this ſaint at his execution, 
that I can die in my Maſter's quarrel.— What; would 
| ny gracious Redeemer deſcend from heaven to earth 
| that I might aſcend from earth to heaven? Would he 
undergo an ignominious death, that I might be poſſeſſed 
of a moſt bleſſed life? Verily, if after all this, to prolon 
a frail and miſerable life, I ſhould loſe that which is 
everlaſting; ſhould I not be a moſt ungrateful wretch to 
my God, and a moſt cruel oppoſer of my own happi- 
neſs? No, no; the dye is caſt, and I am immoveable in 
my reſolution. I breathe after that hour. O when will 
that good hour come, that will put a period to my pre- 
ſent miſerable life, and give me the enjoyment of one 


which is infinitely blefled? Farewel, my dear wife: I | 


know your tears, your continual ſighs, hinder your bid- 
ding me adieu. Don't be troubled at this wheel upon 
- which I muſt expire: Tis to me a triumphal chariot, 
which will carry me into heaven. I ſec heaven opened, 
and my ſweet Jeſus, with his outſtretched arms ready to 
receive me; for he is the divine ſpouſe of ray foul, 
] am leaving the world, in which is nothing but ad- 
| verſity, in order to get into heaven, and ergoy everlaſt- 
ing felicity. You ſhall come to me; I thall never come 
| back to you. All that I recommend to you is, to edu- 
cate our dear children in the fear of God; and to be 
careful that they ſwerve not from the way preſcribed to 
them in the holy ſcriptures. I have bequeathed them a 


little formulary for their inſtruction, to the end that, if 


ever they be brought into the like condition with myſelf, 
they may undergo it eee and be conſident in 
the goodneſs of our God, who will { ( 

forter to ſtrengthen them in all their ftraits and diſtreſ- 
ſes, Prepare them for peering ee to the end 
that in the great day, when we thall appear before the 
judgment ſeat of 


* 


The Martyrdom of ] 


"FRY great divine, who was born in 1495, was a 


native of Somerſetſhire, and received his academi- 
cal education at Merton-College in Oxford, where he 
was ſent in 1514, and placed under the tuition of his 
uncle John Hooper, who was made maſter-fellow of that 
houſe in 1513, and was alſo principal of St Alban's- 


Hall. In 1518, John Hooper, the nephew, was ad- 


mitted bachelor of arts, which was the higheſt degree 
he took in this univerſity, and about the ſame time com- 
pleted it by determination, What became of him af- 
terwards is not juſtly known: But it is reported, that 
he was one of the number of Ciſtercians, commonly cal- 
led white monks, and continued ſo for ſome years, till 


ford, where he was converted by books brought from 
Germany, and ſoon became a zealous proteſtant. 


WE 39, when the ſtatute of the fix articles was put. 
in execution, he left Oxford, and got into the ſervice of 
Sir Thomas Arundel, a Devonſhire gentleman, to whom 


( 75 1 
| The MARTYRDOM of MONSIEUR HOMEL, | 


XT HOME L was paſtor of the proteſtant church | gracinyſ 
M. at Vivaretz, in the province of Cevennes in 


folution. Courage, courage, O my foul! Th 


end the divine Com- 


| he became chapl 
tleman was a R 
wards put to death with the protector, duke ot Somer- 
ſet, in the reign of Edward VI. He ſoon diſcovered 
that Hooper was a proteſtant, who thereby loſt his pro- 


HOM 


pos ws. Ah, I ſhall never have done. Ah; 
why am I hindered from departing? Farewel, my dear 
peo le. Tis the laſt fare wel I ſhall ever give you. Be 

edfaſt; be fixed; and know that I never preached to 


® 1&1 


| | you any thing but the pure truth of the goſpel; the true 
eye and ear-witneſs, who declared he had trembled, and | h | 


* . 


way which leads to heaven: 


«4 | - 


 Sommebody'telling him, that he had ſpoke too much: 
How! ſaid he, have I —_ too much? I have ſpoken 
nothing but the very truth 


the very truth. [ have neither ſpoken nor 
done any thing that is in the leaſt injurious to the ſacred 


majeſty of our auguſt Monarch; but on the contrary, I 

have always exhorted the people, committedbythe Lord 

g | to my — to render thoſe honours which are due td 
a 


our king, I have taught them, that our lives and fortunes 
are at his diſpoſal, and that we are bound to employ 


them in the defence of his eſtate and crown. Bur as for 
our conſciences, we hold them of our Go 


Ur CC s, we old tt ur God, and muſt 
keep them for him.” Then his judges, turnirig from 


him, ordered the executioner to do his office; which 


thereupon he did, by breaking his arms and his legs. 
And being then demanded, whether he would die a 


Roman cathohc? He anſwered, © How, my lords! . 
Had it been my deſign to have changed my religion, 
I would have done it before my bones had been thus 


broken to pieces. I wait only for the hour of my diſ- 
hou ſhalt 


; preſently enjoy the delights of heaven. And as for 
| thee, O my poor body, thou ſhalt be reduced to duſt ; 
but it is for this end, that | 
tual og Thou ſhalt ſee things that never entered 
| into the he of 


thou mayeſt be raited a ſpiri- 


int art of man, and which are in this life impoſ- 
ſible to be conceived.” Again addreſſing himſelf to his 


wife, he faid, © Farewel once more, my well-beloved 


ſpouſe: I am waiting for you. But know; though 


you ſee my bones broken to ſhivers, my ſoul is reple- | 
niſhed with inexpreſſible joys.” oF . 


Every limb, member, and bone of his body were 
broken with the iron bar forty hours before the execu- 


| tioner was permitted to ſtrike him upon the breaſt, 


with a ſtroke which they call La coup de grace, the blow 


of mercy ; that death-ſtroke which put an end to all 
wriſt, we may be able to befpeak | SEES EIT onboard co, 
aim; Lord, here we are, and the children which thou haſt | 


is miſeries; - 1 N 


* 


oman catholic knight, and was after- 


tection, and was obliged to fly into France, where he 
continued ſome time among the reformed, till kis diſ- 


like of ſome of their proceedings made him return to 


England. On his arrival in his native country, he liv= 
ed with a gentleman of the name of Seintlaw, where he 
became known, and was ſought after to be apprehend- 
ed. Upon this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a lailor, hir- 


nue c | | ed a boat, and went to Ireland, from whence he went 
he grew weary of a monaſtic life, and returned to Ox- 


to Holland, and fo on to Switzerland. Bullinger was 
then at Zurick, where he ſucceeded Zuinglius in the 
chair. He likewiſe had been obliged to forſake his 
country on account of religion, and therefore gave 
a very friendly reception to Hooker, who was remar- 
kable for his knowledge in the Greek and Hebrew 


lan- 


ain and ſteward of his eſtate: This gen- 
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EKeingt He answered I pray for all men. | 
F ©  queſted they might ſing a pſalm; the ſheriff told him, 


- 


have conſidered others under theſe circumſtances, I have 
tROUgHL it very dreadful, but now God hath called me 
to it, I bleſs God I have quite other pprehęnſions of it; 
Niere e embrace it as an eaſy paſſage to 
glory: and though death ſeparates from the enjoyments 


of each other vere: it will be but for a very ſhort time, | 


and then we, ſhall meet with ſuch enjoyments as now 


ve cannot conceive, and for ever rejoice in each others 


 bappineſs.. Then reading the ſcriptures, and muſing 
with himſelf, he intimated the great comfort God con- 
veyed to his ſoul in it; ſaying, O what an invaluable 
treaſure is this bleſſed word of God ; in all conditions 
Pre. is a ſtore of ſtrong conſolation, - One deſiring his 
bible, he ſaid, No, this ſhall be my companion to the 
laſt moment of my life. Thus praying together, read- 
ing, meditating, and converſing of heavenly things, they 
waited for the ſheriff, who, when he came, void of all 


pity or. civility, hurried them away, ſcarce ſuffering 
them to take leave of their friends. But notwitbſtand- 


ing this, and the doleful mourning of all about them, 
the 1 of his countenance was increaſed. Thus 
he left | 
where they {at about half an hour, before the officers 


could force the horſes to draw, at which they were g as come to him. Oh admirable long-ſuffering patience 


greatly enraged, there being no viſible obſtruction from 
weight or way. But at laſt the mayor and ſheriff haul- 
ed them forward themſelves, Balaam-like driving the 


When they came to the place of execution, which | 


was ſurrounded with ſpectators, many that waited their 


coming with great ſorrow, ſaid, that when they ſaw | 
him and them come with ſuch chearfulneſs and joy, and | 


evidence of the preſence of God with them, it made 
death appear with another aſpect.  -- © 
They firſt embraced each other with the greateſt af- 


| feRtion; then two of the elder perſons praying audibly, 
1 . with great ſeriouſneſs. 


+ en he deſired 
leave of the ſheriff to pray particularly, but ke would 
not grant it, only aſked him if he would pray ion the 

e then re- 


It muſt be with the ropes about their necks; which they 


8 chearfully accepted, and ſung with ſuch heavenly joy 


ahd fweetneſs, that many preſent ſaid, It both broke and 
' r$joiced their hearts * 

Thus in the experience of the delightfulneſs of praiſ- 
ing God on earth, he willingly cloſed his eyes on a vain 


© All preſent of all ſorts were exceedingly affected and 
amazed. Some officers that had before inſultingly faid, 
Surely theſe perſons have no thoughts of death, but will 


IE find themſelves ſurprized by it; after ſaid, that they now 


ſaw they had ſomething extraordinary within, that 
carried them through with iuch joy. Others of 
them ſaid, that they were ſo convinced of their happi- 


= nels, that they would be glad to change conditions with 


them. All the ſoldiers in, general, and others lamented 
exceedingly, ſaying, That it was ſo ſad a thing, to ſee 
them 1o cut off, they ſcarce knew how to bear it. 
Some of the moſt malicious in the place, frum whom 
nothing but railing was expected, ſaid, (as they were 
carried to their grave in Taunton church, voluntarily 
accompanied by moſt of the town) that theſe perion 
had lk a {ſufficient evidence, that they were now glori-. 
Red dess. a 
Agreat officer in the king's army has been often 
heard to ſay, That if they would learn to die, go to the 
young men a 85 


2 . 
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his prifon, and thus he appeared on the fledge, | 


Much more was uttered by them, which ſhewed the 
bleſſed and glorious frames of their hearts. . 
Mr Benjamin Hewling, about two hours before his 
death, writ this following letter, which ſhewed the great 
compolure of his mind. Nr 4. 


e e ee. : 
From Mr HzwLi1NG to his Mother ; written a little before 
his Execution. Taunton, September 30, 168 5. 


 *Honoured Mother, 


laſt letters, warrants are come down for my execution, 
and within theſe few hours I N. to it to be performed. 
Blefled be the de God t 


fupport in ſuch. a day; how ought we to. magnify his 


and ſhew us that Chriſt whom we had 


of faith, believing him able to ſave to the utmoſt all ſuch 


of God, that when we were diſhonouring his name, he 


Bleſſed be his holy name, that through affliction he has 


in it, and fought for it, ſo now I am going to ſeal it 
with my blood. The Lord carry on the fame cauſe 
which hath been long on foot; and though we die in it, 


will raife up other inſtruments more worthy to carry it 


church and people. 


to yourſelf and them all; and it is my dying requeſt to 


8 | you and them, to pardon all undutifulneſs and unkind- 
world, to pals to that eternal employment, September 


= | neſs in every relation. Pray give my duty to my grand- 


father and grandmother, fervice to my uncles and aunts, 

| and my dear love to all my liſters; to every relation and 
friend a particular recommendation. Pray tell them all 

how precious an intereſt in Chriſt is when we come to 
die, and adviſe them never to reſt in a Chriſtleis eſtate. 


For if we are his, it is no matter what the world do to 
us, they can but kill the body, and bleſſed be God the 
ſoul is out of their reach, for I queſtion not but their 
malice wiſhes the damnation of that, as well as the de- 
ſtruction of the body; which has too evidently appeared 
by their deceitful flattering promiſes. I commit you all 


be a father to the fatherleſs, and a huſband to the widow, 
and to ſupply the want of every relation. The Lord 
God of heaven be your comfort under thoſe ſorrows, 
and your refuge from thoſe miſeries we may eaſily fore- 
lee coming upon poor England, and the poor diſh | 

people of God in it. The Lord carry you through this 
vale of tears with a reſigning ſubmiſſive ſpirit, and 


pe 


THAT news which I know you have a great while N 
feared, and we expected, I mult now acquaint you with, 
that notwithſtanding the hopes you gave in your two 


at gives comfort and 


holy name for all his mercies, that when we were run- 
ning in a courſe of ſin, he ſhould hd fre in full career, 


pierced, and out 
of his free- grace enable us to look upon him with an eye 


did not take that time to bring honour to himſelf bx 
| our deſtruction. But he delighteth not in the death of 
| a ſinner, but had rather he ſhould turn to him and live; 
and he has many ways of bringing his owa to himſelf, 
taught my heart in ſome meaſure to be conformable to 
his will, which worketh patience, and patience work - 
eth experience, and experience hope, which maketh not 


aſhamed. I blefs God I am not aſhamed of the cauſe 
for which 1 lay-down my life; and as I have engaged 


and for it, I queſtion not but in his own good time he 
on to the glory of his name, and the advaneement of his 
| Honoured mother, I know there has been nothing 


left undone by you, or my friends, for the ſaving of my 
life, for which I return many hearty acknowledgments 


to the care and protection of God, who has promiſed to 


-efſed 


REES ca a aciÞ..a Yoood ood 1 — 


at laſt bring you to himſelf in glory; where J queſtion 
not but you will meet your dying ſon. 


The MARTYRDOM of 


HOME L was paſtor of the proteſtant church 

s at Vivaretz, in the province of Cevennes in 
rance; and was, with peculiar cruelty, broken upon 
the wheelat Tournon, a city in the ſame province, O&o- 
ber 1083. The following account was written by an 
eye and ear-witneſs, who declared he had trembled, and 
his hair ſtood upright, at the remembrarice of it. 
« ] count myſelf happy, ſaid this ſaint at his execution, 
that I can die in my Maſter's quarrel — What; would 
my gracious Redeemer deſcend from heaven to earth 

| that I might aſcend from earth to heaven? Would he 
undergo an ignominious death, that I might be poſſeſſed 
of a moſt bleſſed life? Verily, if after all this, to prolon 


a frail and miſerable life, I ſhould loſe that which 1s 
everlaſting; ſhould I not be a moſt ungrateful wretch to 


my God, and a moſt cruel oppoſer of my own happi- 


neſs? No, no; the dye is caſt, and I am immoveable in 
my reſolution. I breathe after that hour. O when will 
that good hour come, that will put a period to my pre- 
ſent miſerable life, and give me the enjoyment of one 


which is infinitely bletfled? Farewel, my dear wife: I 


know your tears, Four continual ſighs, hinder your bid- 
ding me adiev. Don't be troubled at this wheel upon 
which I muſt expire: Tis to me a triumphal chariot, 
which will carry me into heaven. I ſec heaven opened, 


and my ſweet Jeſus, with his outſtretched arms ready to 


receive me; for he is the divine ſpouſe of my foul. 

] am leaving the world, in which is nothing but ad- 
verſity, in order to get into heaven, and 1805 everlaſt- 
ing felicity. You ſhall come to me; I thal 


cate our dear children in the fear of God; and to be 


careful that they ſwerve not from the way preſcribed to 


them in the holy 1criptures. I have bequeathed them a 


little formulary for their inſtruction, to the end that, if 


ever they be brought into the like condition with myſelf, 
they may undergo it coungepaſiy, and be confident in 
the goodneſs of our God, who will { ( 

forter to ſtrengthen them in all their ſtraits and diſtreſ- 


ſes. Prepare tliem for ſnffering betimes, to the end 
W that in the great day, when we 


all appear before the 
rift, we may be able to beſpeak 


eh dee ſeat of 
im; Lord, here we 


Be 


CSE pe pep 


| The Martyrdom 
HIS great divine, who was born in 1495, was a 
native of Somerſetſhire, and received his academi- 
cal education at Merton-College in Oxford, where he 
vas ſent in 1514, and placed under the tuition of his 
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uncle John Hooper, who was made maſter-fellow of that 


houſe in 1513, and was alſo principal of St Alban's- 
Hall. In 1518, John Hooper, the nephew, was ad- 


mitted bachelor of arts, which was the higheſt degree 


he took in this univerſity, and about the ſame time com- 
pleted it by determination. What became of him af- 
terwards is not juſtly known: But it is reported, that 
he was one of the number of Ciſtercians, commonly cal- 
led white monks, and continued ſo for ſome years, till 


he grew weary of a monaſtic life, and returned to Ox- 


ford, where he was converted by books brought from 
Germany, and ſoon became a zealous proteſtant. 


In 1539, when the ſtatute of the ſix articles was put. 
in execution, he left Oxford, and got into the ſervice of 


Sir Thomas Arundel, a Devonſhire gentleman, to whom 


( 275. 1 


g | to my charge, to render thoſe honours which are due td 


never come 
back to you. All that I recommend to you is, to edu- 


end the divine Com- 


are, and the children which thou hajt \ 


f Queen Mary. 


%%% 3} cohan 
MONSIEUR HOMEL, 


graciouſly given us. Ah, I ſhall never have done. Ah; 
why am I hindered from departing? Farewel, my dear 
pep le. Tis the laſt farewel I ſhall ever give you. Be 
ſtedfaſt; be fixed; and know that L never preached to 


| you any thing but the pure truth of the 


* " 


way which leads to heavem - 


1 


| 


go pel, the true 


Somebody telling him, that he had ſpoke too much: 
| © How! faid he, have I ſpoke too much? I have ſpoxen 
nothing but the very truth. I have neither ſpoken nor 
done any thing that is in the leaſt injurious to the ſacred 
majeſty of our auguſt Monarch; but on the contrary, I 
have always exhorted the people, committedbythe Lord 


our king, I have taught them, that our lives and fortunes 
| are at his diſpoſal, and that we are bound to employ 
them in the defence of his eſtate and crown: But as for 
our conſciences, we hold them of our God, and muſt 
keep them for him.” Then his judges, turning from 
him, ordered the executioner to do his office; which 
thereupon he did, by breaking his arms and his legs. 
And being then demanded, whether he would die a 
| Roman catholic? He anſwered, © How, my lords! 
Had it been my deſign to have changed my religion, 
I would have done it before my bones had been thus 
broken to pieces. I wait only for the hour of my diſ- 
ſolution. Courage, courage, O my ſoul! Thou ſhalt. 
Preſently enjoy the delights of heaven. And as for 
thee, O my poor body, thou ſhalt be reduced to duſt; 
but it is for this end, that thou mayeſt be raited a ſpiri- 
tual body: Thou ſhalt ſee things that never entered 
into the heart of man, and which are in this life impoſ- 
ſible to be conceived.” Again addreſſing himſelf to his 
wife, he faid, © Farewel once more, my well-beloved _ 
ſpouſe: I am ailing. tor you. But know; though 
you ſee my bones broken to ſhivers, my ſoul is reple- 
niſhed with inexpreſſible joys.” 3% A TE poets 
Every limb, member, and bone of his body were 
broken with the iron bar forty hours before the execu- 
tioner was permitted to ſtrike him upon the breaſt; 
with a ſtroke which they call La coup de grace, the blow 
of mercy ; that death-ſtroke which put an end to all 
| his miſeries PO OW Fan's 


4 


* 


ER, Bilop of Glucefer, i le Reign 


| he became chaplain and ſteward of his eſtate: This gen- 
tleman was a Roman catholic knight, and was after- 
| watds put to death with the protector, duke of Somer- 
ſet, in the reign of Edward VI. He ſoon diſcovered. 
that Hooper was a proteſtant, who thereby loſt his pro- 
tection, and was obliged to fly into France; where he 
continued ſome time among the reformed, till kis diſ- 
like of ſome of theit proceedings made him return to 
England. On his arrival in his native country, he liv- 
ed with a gentleman of the name of Seintlaw, where he 
became known, and was ſought after to be apprehend- 
ed. Upon this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a {ailor, hir- 
ed a boat, and went to Ireland, from whence he went 
to Holland, and ſo on to Switzerland. Bullinger was 
then at Zurick, where he ſucceeded Zuinglius in the 
chair. He likewiſe had been obliged to forſake his 
country on account of religion, and therefore gave 
a very friendly reception to Hooker, who was remar- 
kable for his knowledge in the Greek and Hebrew 


lan- 


—— 


_  Ciples been too rigid. 


different, which have had fince that time ſuch 


3 t 
languages, and who, by Bullinger's advice, married a 
ü N lady during his reſidence in that country. 


ward VI. came to the crown, in 1547, and Hooper 


came to England again, when he ſettled in London 
where he quent preached to the people on ſeveral 
reformed doctrinal heads, and particularly againſt plu- 
ralities. He had a great ſweetneſs of temper, and was 
much regar ded by all the. party of | the re ormed, who 
inclined to_a parity of church government. His reſi- 
dence in foreign parts, where reformation bordered 
much ＋ levelling principles, had brought him into 
a train of thinking no way favourable to l 
line. He made the avoiding ſuperſtition a matter of 
conſcience; but he run into the very extreme he ſhun- 
ned, by his zeal to avoid it; for he ſuperſtitiouſly de- 
clined uſages which he owned to be indifferent in them- 
. ſelves, only becauſe they became important through the 
injunctions of ſuperiors: However, it will appear, that 
he was flexible in thoſe points, and that he could com- 


ply when he found the government was determined. 


| He agreed perfectly well with Cranmer and Ridley in 
the main doctrines of the reformation, and in zeal to 
promote it; yet they appear to have been very appre- 
Rae of his principles. Hooper was a worthy. con- 
ſcientious man. In his life he was blameleſs; but ſome- 
what too neglectful of thoſe appearances, which are in- 
diſpenſible for giving reverence to power, either civil 
or eccleſiaſtic, in the eyes of thoſe people, who fee no 
' farther than exteriors. He was a perſon of good parts, 
and well verſed in the learned tongues.: He was a good 
_ philoſopher ; but a better theologiſt, had not his prin- 
He was now. appointed chap- 
lain to the duke of Somerſet; and perhaps, was more 


ZP oo 
After Hooper had practiſed himſelf in his popular and 
common kind of preaching, he was called to preach be- 


fore the king, who, in 1550, made him biſhop of Glou- 


_ reſter, and, about two years after, he had the biſhop- 
Tic of Worceſter given to him to keep in commendam 
with the former. The earl of Warwick recommended 


Hooper to this preferment, as a man who had all thoſe | 


virtues and qualitiesrequired by St Paul in agood bithop, 
in his epiſtle to Timothy. But Hooper, having reſid- 
ed in Switzerland, and imbibed ſome notions there, was 
the means of introducing thoſe diſputes about ng 700 
a lata 
conſequence in the church. It was cuſtomary to wear 
ſuch garments and apparel as the popiſh biſhops uſed: 
_ Firſt a chymere, and under that a white rochet ; then a 


mathematical cap with four angles, dividing the whole | 


world into four parts. The moſt ſenſible men are not 
without their weakneſſes and whims, Hooper was a 
man of learning, and of parts; but he had taken it in- 
to his head, that as theſe ſacerdotal veſtments were mere 
human inventions, brought into the church by cuſtom 
or tradition, and invented chiefly for celebrating the 
maſs, and conſecrated for that uſe, ſo they were there- 
fore among the ceremonies condemned by the apoſtle as 
beggarly elements. In anſwer to this, it was told him 
dy archbiſhop Cranmer, and biſhop Ridley, that though 
tradition in matters of faith was juſtly to be rejected; 

vet in rites and ceremonies which were indifferent, cuſ- 
tom alone was a good argument for the continuance of 
that which had been long uſed. The archbiſhop there- 
fore required Hooper to conform himſelf to the law: 
But he obſtinately refuſed a rochet, and Cranmer re- 
fuſed to conſecrate him without it. The earl of War- 
_ wick, who was then proven at court, wrote a letter 
the archbiſhop, det 


x 
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+ good to diſpenſe, and diſcharge you 


and in any 


PETS fp i) . 
cer2monies from the biſhop elect of Glouceſter ; nor to 
charge him with an oath burthenſometo his conlcienc.? 
It is laid by ſome writers, that this was the oath of 1. 
premacy; but others, with more reuſon, conceive it the 
'oath of canonical obedience to the archbiſhop, which 
conſequentially commanded ſuch ceremonies as Hooper 
was willing to decline; for it is improbable, that the 
king would diſpenſe with any perſon from taking the 
oath of ſupreniacy, wherein his own dignity was ſo 
nearly concerned. Warwick allo prevailed on the kin 
to write a letter to Cranmer in favour of Hooper, where. 
in his majeſty told his grace, that he had choſen Hoop. 
er to be biſhop of Glouceſter, as well for his great learn. 
ing, deep judgment, and long ſtudy, both in the ſerip- 
tures, and other profound learning; as alſo for his good 
diſcretion, ready utterance, and honeſt life for chat 


| kind of vocation. From conſecrating of whom, lays 


the king, we underſtand you do ſtay, becauſe he would 
have you omit, and let paſs certain rites and ceremo. 
nies offenſive to his conſcience, whereby ye think, you 
ſhould fall in præmunire of laws: We have thought 
8 a of all manner ot 
angers, penalties, and forfeitures, you ſhould run in- 
to, and be in any manner of way, by omitting any of 
the ſame.“ This letter was dated the fifth of Auguſt 
1550, and was ſigned 15 Somerſet, and five other lords 
ot the council: But Cranmer infiſted that Hooper 
ſhould conform himſelf in all points, and denied him 
the liberty of the pulpit, while the council confined him 
to his houſe. Cranmer conſulted Bucer and Martyr 
upon this occaſion, who were alſo confulted by Hoop- 


er. Hooper continued ſtrong in his prepoſſeſhon; and 
| | many arguments were urged on both ſides, vrhich later 
| ſeverely treated on that account, when his great patron | 
loſt the protectorſhip. In 1549, he became an accuſer 
of biſhop Bonner, when he was to be deprived of his | 

| biſhopric, which made him fare the worſe when queen | 


ages have more amply enlarged and explained, Hoop- 


er then publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, in which he 


complained of the privy-council. Upon this he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop, who uſed 


all his endeavours to bring Hooper off from his ſingu- 


larities, but without effect. His grace then informed 
the council, that his priſoner was not content with hi; 


nonconformity, but had offered to preſcribe rules on 
| this head to the public; whereupon the council ordered 
his grace to ſend him to the 


Fleet, and he continued 
there till the next year, _ 2 * 


At laſt the earl of Warwick deſerted his chaplain; and 


the affair of Hooper, which had flept from Auguſt to 
March whilſt he remained in the Fleet, was reſumed. 


He was brought before the council, to explain himiclf 
on the difficuſties which he had ſtarted. The objection 
he made to the oath was, the © ſwearing by God, the 
ſaints, and the holy goſpels, when none but God him 
ſelf ought to be appealed to in an oath, Upon this the 
king ſtruck out thoſe words with his own hand, and 
allowed that no creature ought to be ſworn by. As to 


the point about the veſtments, it was compromiſed en 


theſe conditions: He was to wear the epiſcopal habit 
which was preſcribed, when he was conſecrated, and 
when he preached before the king, or in his cathedra, 
any 1 0 place; and on other occaſions he 
was diſpenſed with. On theſe terms he was conſecrated 
in the uſual form; by which he loſt much of the popu- 
larity he had gained by his declamation againſt tte 
eſtabliſhed rights. Both parties had violently contended 
about this matter, which was the means of introducing 
a contention into England, that hath been pernicious. 
to the intereſts of religion and the church. | 
Thus Hooper was conſecrated biſhop of Glouceſter, 
on the 8th of March, 15 Sls and then preached before 
the king in his epiſcopal habit. When he entercd into 
his dioceſe, * he left no pains untaken, nor ways un- 
ſought, how to train up the flock of Chriſt in the true 
word of ſalvation, continually labouring in the ſame. 


ring him not to inſiſt upon thele | 


He 


” o 4d. 


1 


- . j EV. w . 


keep even a parſonage in commendam. 


and pillories occupied by proteſtants : Yet no pom 


not be intimidated: by his threats, or wor 
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He preached often, kept good hoſpitality for the poorer | 
fort of people, and was beloved by all. . 
The compliance of Hooper with the eſtabliſhed reli- 


gion was, at this time, of great ſervice to the public: 


ut this plurality conferred upon one prelate, is a proof 
how far the government began to deviate from the ſtrict 
maxim it had laid down, of not pil ale biſhop to 
ooper made 

a very good ule of his power. He viſited both ſees, and 
did great ſervices both to the church and ſtate of Eng- 


land. FFF e „„ 
When king Edward died, in 1553, religion was ſub- 
verted, and this good biſhop was one of the firſt that 


was ſent for by queen Mary to be at London, to aniwer 


Heath the deprived biſhop, and Bonner, biſhop of Lon- 
don, for being one of his accuſers. Hooper was ſea- 


Jonably adviſed to make his eſcape: But he was deter- 


mined to hear the ſtorm, and ſaid, once 1 fled, and 
took me to my feet; now I will continue to live and 
die with my ſheep.” He was brought up to London by 


a purſuivant in Auguſt, and was very opprobriouſly re- 


ceivedby the biſhop of Wincheſter, who committed him | 
priſoner to the Fleet on the firſt of September follow- | 


ing. He remained there ſeveral months, during which 


time he was examined many times, and required to re- 
cant his opinions: But he ſtood conſtant and reſolute to 
tbe articles of his faith. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
and Ferrar, were alſo impriſoned. The archbithop of 
York, and the biſhops of Briſtol, Cheſter, and St Da- 


vid's, were deprived of their biſhoprics, for having been 
married. The ſees of Lincoln, Hereford, and Glou- 


ceſter, were declared void, becauſe thoſe biſhops had 
miſbehaved themſelves. Thus were ſeven biſhops turn- 

ed out all at once, by an authority which the biggotted 
queen herſelf thought ſinful and ſchiſmatical; and their 

ſees were filled with men in whom ſhe confided. 
The council proceeded with vigour in matters of here- 


ſy, and removed Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, to 


diſpute with ſome members of the convocation at Ox- | 
tord, where they ſuffered martyrdom. There was a | 
defign of the ſame nature to be executed at Cambridge, 
over ſome other biſhops and eminent clergy, who were 


in the ſeveral priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 


'King's-bench : But the priſoners ſet forth a declaration, 


ſigned by Hooper, Ferrar, Coverdale biſhop of Exeter, 


and ſeven divines, that they would not diſpute unleſs 


in writing, except it were before the queen and her 
.council, or one of the houſes of parliament. To this 


declaration they added a ſummary of their belief; for 
which, they ſaid, they were ready to offer up their lives 
to the halter, or the fire, as it ſhould pleale God to ap- 
Point, This prevented any farther public conferences 
In religion; and it was determined to ſilence the proteſ- 


tants more effectually in another manner. 


It is not our purpoſe in this place to particularize the 


numerous deprivations, hardſhips, expulſions, and im- 
priſonment, Which the proteſtants, both clergy and 
— women as well as men, underwent, during this 
ſhort but bloody reign. Theſe will be fully enumera- 


ted under the article PERSECUTIONS, to which we beg 


leave to refer the reader. It is ſufficient to obſerve, here 


that the government had the parliament on its ſide, and 


drove on as furiouſly as could be withed. Nothing was 
to be heard but declamations, from their moſt florid 
preachers, in favour of their religion. Nothing was to 

ſeen in the ſtreets, but pageants expoſed by papiſts, 


could amuſe, no ſeverity could damp the ſpirit of the 
people. 3 5 
Gardiner chearfully undertook to put the laws in 
execution againſt heretics; But as the 5 could 

ed upon by 
his promiſes, the council ſent for the moſt popular 
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| begin to fry thele fagg 


the moſt reverend fathers and holy confeſſors of Chriſt 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. He exhorts them all 
to be ſtrong in the Lord, to fight a good fight, and to 


1 
preachers that were in cuſtody, to begin the ſeverities 


upon them, according to Gardiner's plan. It was re- 


ſolved that Hooper, as the moſt obnoxious to the go- 
vernment, if not the moſt popular, ſhould be the lead- 
ing ſacrifice to popery. They called him before them 


a pardon by the name of John Hooper. clerk, not ac- 
knowledging him to have been a bithop, if he would 
confels his hereſies, and return to the church; which 


bited againſt him, for marrying, for allowing a divorce, 
and ſecond marriage in the caſe of fornication, and for 
denying the coporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament; 
Hooper owned himſelf guilty of the accuſation; but 
offered to defend himſelf againſt all who ſhould main- 
tain the contrary, He behaved with all humility to 
the biſhops, who treated him with the utmoſt inſolence; 
and remanded him back to priſon 
The two bloody biſhops of London and Wincheſter 


her children, who was herlelt a foreigner ; and he was 
at very little pains to conceal his ſentiments, none hav- 
ing been more active, or more ſucceſsful, than he was 
in the cauſe of Reformation. Bullinger wrote him a 


| long letter from Zurick, dated the 1oth of October, 


1554, wherein he deſires Hooper to commend. him to 


be faithful unto the end; as Chrift was their captain; 


ſoldiers. 


before them again, on the 22d of January, at the 


biſhop of Wincheſter's houſe, at St Mary Overy's. 
| He was then aſked to acknowledge the pope to be head 


of the church; which he denied, as the. pope taught a 
doctrine directly contrary to the doctrine of Chriſt: 
Therefore he would nor condeſcend to any tuch uſurped 
juriſdiction; neither eſteemed he the church, of which 


Chriſt: © For the church only heareth the voice of her 
ſpouſe Chriſt, and fleeth the ſtrangers.” He was com- 
manded back to the Fleet, and brought before the com- 


| mithoners 25m on the twenty-cight of January, toge- 
r John Rogers, vicar of St Sepulchre's ang 
reader of St Paul's. They were both examined, an 


ther with 


ſent away to be brought into court the next morn- 


ing, to ſee if they would relent, they were conducted to 
| the Compter in Southwark, by the ſheritfs of London; 
and Hooper ſaid to Rogers, as they walked through the 


ſtreet ſurrounded by the populace: “ Come, brother 
Rogers, muſt we two take this matter firſt in hand, an 

| ots?“ Rogers anſwered; © Y es, 
ſir, by God's grace. © Doubt not, replied Hooper, 
but God will give grace.” NSD: f 


The next morning they were brought agaln before 
the commiſſioners, who lat in judgment in St Mary, 
Overy's church. Hooper would by no means conde- 
{cend to the commiſſioners, who condemned him to be 
degraded, and ordered him to be carried to the Clink; 
a priſon near the Biſhop of Wincheſter's houſe ; from 


p | whence he was removed to Newgate the fame night. 


The people praycd ſor him as he was guarded through 


ſix days. During this time he was frequently viſited 
by Bonner and his chaplains, who vainly endeaveyred, 


| 


to make him a convert to their church. They offered, 
him wealth and preferment, which he defpiled j and 
| Rn | then 


on the twenty-firſt of January, 1555, and offered him 


he abſolutely refuſed. Three articles were then exhi- 


had. a perſonal hatred to Hooper, who behaved with 

all the conſtancy of a primitive martyr. He had kept 

| up a correſpondence with Bullinger, and others of the 
reformed abroad, to whom he ſent his wife Anne, and 


and all the prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs, their fellow _ 


The commiſſioners had declared that Hooper ought 
to be deprived of his biſhopric, and he was brought 


they call him head, to be the catholic church of 


the ſtreets ; and he was kept cloſe priſoner in Newgate 
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dation, wherein Hooper is 


pointed near St Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet, where 


then they ſpread a report that he had fecanted. This 
report foon came to his ears, at which he was greatly 
_ grieved; and, on the fecond of February, wrote a let- 
ter to'diſprove that falſe and malicious ſtory; and to 
aſſure the world that he was more than ever confirmed 
in the proteſtant faith, laying, J have taught the 
truth with my tongue and with my pen heretofore, 


and hereafter ſhortly ſhall confirm the ſame, by God's | 


37 


grace, with my blood. 5 
The Biſhop of London came to Newgate, and de- 

Frey Hooper, after reading the ſentence of his degra- 

called a Preſbyter, under 

the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, by whoſe 
definitive ſentence he was pronounced, * an open, ob- 

ſtinate, and N ro heretic ;' and, as ſuch, was to 

be degraded from hi 

be delivered to the fecular power. In degrading this 


bleſſed biſhop, they did not proceed againſt him as a 
biſhop, but only as againſt a prieſt, as they termed him; 


for ſuch as he was, theſe Balaamites accounted no biſhop. 


Rogers was degraded at the fame time, and died a | 
martyr in Smithfield, as will be afterwards related in the 


order of the alphabet: But Hooper was impolitically 
ſent by the ge 


ſufferings. By the order that was ſent to burn him at 


_ Glouceſter, the ſheriff was directed to call in ſome of 
reputation in the county to aſſiſt at his execution: And 


becauſe he was, ſays the order, a vain-glorious per- 


at lar 
avoiding further infection. He was much pleaſed at 
being carried to Glouceſter, that he might confirm with 


Arength to perform the ſame to his glory. — 
On the afth of February, before daylight, he was 
brought by the ſheriffs from Newgate, to a place ap- 


he was received by a body of the queen's guards, who 
were to carry him to Glouceſter. He eat a hearty 


8 breakfaſt, and leapt chearfully on horſeback without 


mew: On the ſeventh he arrived at Glouceſter, where | which he did with great attention, and reported that 
0 


the prayer was made upon the whole creed, wherein 

| | the | 

The next morning ſome of his friends were permit- 

ted to ſee him, among whom was Sir Anthony King- 
ſton, who found the good biſhop at his prayers, and 


he found all the citizens aſſembled to ſee him, who 
cred and lamented for his condition. | 


burſt forth into tears, as he ſpoke in this manner: I 


" 4, underſtand you are come here to die: But, alas! con- 
4%. ſider that life is ſweet, and death is bitter: Therefore, 


ſeeing life may be had, deſire to live, for lite hereafter 
may do good. | 
come here to end this life, and to fuffer death, becauſe I 
will not gainſay the former truth that I have taught in 
this dioceſe, and elſewhere. I do not ſo much regard 


__ this death, nor eſteem this life; but have fettled myfelf, 


through the ſtrength of God's Holy Spirit, patiently 
to paſs through the torments and extremities of the fire 


no prepared for me, rather than deny the truth of 


his word.” The ſame night he was committed by the 
guard to the cuſtody of the ſheriffs of Glouceſter, who, 
with the mayor and aldermen, attended him with great 
reſpect. He thanked them for their civility, and re- 

ueſted the ſheriffs, that © there might be quick fire, 
hortly to make an end.” He told them, he was not 
come there as one compelled to die; for it was well 

known he might havehad hislife with worldly gain: But 

as one willing to offer and give his life for the truth; 
rather than conſent to the wicked papiſtical religion of 
the biſhop of Rome, received and ſet forth by the ma- 
1 in England, to the high ditpleafure and diſ- 


onour of God: And he truſted, by God's grace, the 


is order, and for theſe demerits to 


vernment to die at Glouceſter, that the 
| hearers of his doctrine might be the witneſſes of his 


The biſhop anſwered, © Indeed, I am 
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lion, as all heretics are, he was neither ſuffered to ipeak | 
i ge in going to his execution, nor at the place, for 


me of thy goodneſs, that in the tire I break not the rules 


next day to die a faithful ſervant of God, and true obes 


dient ſubject to the queen.“ He was not carried to the 


common jail of the city called North- gate; but lodged in 


the houſe of Mr Robert Ingram, where he ſpent the 
night in devotion. IE 

About eight the next morning, the commillioners 
appointed to ſee the execution, came to the houſe; and 
at nine the biſhop was brought down from his chamber 
by the ſheriffs, and Jed to the ſtake between them tike 


a lamb going to the ſlaughter. It was market-day, and - 
about ſeven thouſand people were aſſembled on the oc- 


caſion, which made him fay, © Alas! why are theſe 


people here? Perhaps they think to hear ſomething of 
me now, as they have in times paſt ; but, alas! ſpeech. 
is prohibited me. Notwithſtanding the cauſe ofmy death 


is well known unto them. When I was appointed here 
to be their paſtor, I preached unto them true and ſin- 


cere doQtrine out of the word of God: Becauſe I will 


not now account the ſame to be hereſy and untruth, this 


death is prepared for me.. 3 1 
He was dreſt in a gown of his hoſt's; à hat on his 


head; and a ſtaff in his hand to ſupport him; as the 


ſciatica, which he had contracted in priſon, made him 
halt. The people mourned for him all the way, and he 


looked very chearfully upon ſuch as he knew. He fre- 
quently lifted up his eyes towards heaven as he paſſed 
along ; and he was never known, ſince his being their 


biſhop, to look with ſo lively and ruddy e countenance 

J SES ies. 
When he came to the ſtake, which was oppofite the 

college of prieſts, where he uſed to preach, he beheld 

the preparation for his death with a compoſed and 

| imiling countenance, When the iron work was brought 

His death the truth which he had taught there in his 

life; not doubting. but the Lord would give him 


to faſten him to the ſtake, he took an iron hoop and 


put it about his waiſt ; and, bidding them take away 


the reſt, he ſaid, * I doubt not but God will give me 
ſtrength to abide the extremity of the fire without 


binding.” The place was ſurrounded with ſpectators, 
| and the prieſts of the college were in the chamber over 


the college-gate. As the biſhop was not permitted to 


ſpeak to the people, he kneeled down to prayer, and 
| beckoned to 


r Bridges, whom he knew, to hear it, 


iſhop continued about half an hour, and declared 
his faith in the form of a prayer. When he was in the 
middle of this prayer, a box was brought, and laid be- 
fore him on a ſtool, with his pardon from the queen, if 


| he would recant. When he ſaw it, he cried, If you 
| love my ſoul, away with it; if you love my ſoul away 
Hie was then permitted to proceed in prayer, 


with it.“ 
which he concluded in theſe words: © Lord, ] am hell; 


but thou art heaven. Thou art a gracious and merci» 
| ful Redeemer : Have mercy therefore upon me, a moſt 


miſerable and wretched offender, after thy great mer- 


cy, and e thy ineſtimable goodneſs. Thou 


art aſcended into heaven; receive me to be a partaker 
of ag Joys there, where thou ſitteſt in equal glory with 
thy Father. For well thou knoweſt wherefore I am 


come hither to ſuffer, and why the wicked do perſe- 


cute thy poor ſervant; not for my fins and tranſgreflions 


committed againſt thee, but becauſe I will not allow of 


their wicked doings, to the contaminating of thy blood, 


and the denial of the knowledge of thy truth, in which 


b Spirit, to inſtruct me. 
With as much diligence as ſo poor a creature could, 


it pleaſed thee, by thy Hol 


being thereto called, I have ſet forth thy glory. Th 
well ſeeſt, O Lord my God, what ns Pager 


and cruel pains are prepared for thy poor creature j even 


ſuch, Lord, as without thy ſtrength, no one is able to 
bear or patiently to paſs. But that which is impoſſible 
with man, is poſſible with thee : Therefore, ſtrengthen 


of 


Coons i ie Weld is ov. for heh 


fire, neither moving forwards, backwards, or to any 


. not ſo much as the ſweet houſes, where the fear of God 
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of patience ; or elſe «ſues the terror of the pains, as 
ſhall ſeem fitteſt tor thy glory 

When prayer was done, he prepared himſelf for the 
Rake, and was undreſt to his ſhirt, which he truſſed be- 
tween his legs, where he had a pound of gunpowder in 
a bladder, and under each arm the like quantity deliver- 
ed him by the guard. A flood of tears burſt from the 
eyes of the ſpe 
from whence he directed the executioner where to place 


the fire, which was ſoon kindled : But the wood burn- 


ing ill, and the wind blowing away the flame that it 
did not riſe up and ſuffocate him, nor deſtroy his vitals, 
he was for a long time in the utmoſt torment. He fre- 
quently called to the people, for the love of God, to 
bring | Bin more fire; which, though it was renewed, 
was prevented by the wind from putting him out of his 
miſery, till he had been near three quarters of an hour 
in burning. D_—_ this ſpace, he frequently ſaid, O 
Jeſus, thou ſon of David, have mercy on me, and re- 
\ ceive my foul!” The laſt words, he was heard to utter, 
were; © Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!“ The accountgiv- 
en by Fox of his long excruciating torments 1s terrible 
to hear, who ſays, he patiently bore the extremity of the 


ſide; but having his nether parts burnt, and his bowels 
fallen out, he died as quietly as a child in his bed: And 
he now reigneth as a bleſſed martyr in the joys of hea- 
ven, prepared for the faithful in Chriſt before the foun- 
datibus of the world: For who 
are bound to praiſe God nt neue ng lon he, 
This learned and pious prelate was thus cruelly mar- 
tyred, like Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, to whom he has 
been juſtly compared, on the ninth of February, 1555, 


and in the ſixtieth year of his age. IS 
In one of his letters, whilſt he was in priſon, he uſed 
theſe word ; © Impriſonment is painful; but liberty up- 
on evil conditions is worſe. The priſon ſtinks; yet 


is wanting. I muſt be alone and ſolitary: It is better ſo 
dio be, and have God with me, that to be in company 
* with the wicked. Loſs of goods is great; but the 
loſs of grace and God's favour is greater, I cannot tell 
how to anſwer before great and learned men: Let it is 
better to do that, than to ftand naked before God's tri- 
bunal. I ſhall die by the hands of cruel men: He is 
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u 
. as he was faſtened to the ſtake, | 


he, 
ſe conſtancy all Chriſtians 


| that is great, if it be weighed with the joys and pains 
of the world to come.“ Soon after he added; I am a 
10Uus jewel now, and daintily kept, never ſo daintily - 
ore; for neither my own man; nor any of the ſer- 
vants of the houſe, may come to me, but my keeper 
only, who is a ſimple rude fellow: But I am not ones 
thereaat. 5 —_ 
He wrote twenty-four books and treatiſes when in 
iſen: Beſides he wrote of the ſacraments; the Lord's 
yer, and the Ten Commandments. His writings are 
moſtly theſe: Answer to Gardiner's book, entitted, A 
DeteCtion of the Devil's Sophiſtry: A Declaration of 
Chriſt and his Office: Leſſon of the Incarnation of Chriſt: | 
Sermons on Jonas: A godly Confeſſion and Proteſtation 
of the Chriſtian Faith: Homily to be read in the time 
of the Peſtilence. All theſe were wrote from 1 549, to 
1553: And he afterwards wrote, Epi/tola ad Epiſcopsi, 
&c. An Exhortation to Batience, ſent to his wife: Sen- 


tences wrote in Priſon: Comfortable Expolitions on the 


twenty-third, ſixty-ſecond, ſeventy-third, and leventy-- | 


ſeventh Pſalms: Annotations on the thirteenth Chapter 
to the Romans: Twelve Lectures upon the Creed: De- 
claration of the Ten Holy Commandments of Almight: 
God: And he alſo tranſlated Tertullian's book ſecond to 
his wife, concerning the choice of a huſband or wife. 
The manner of his death being ſo very ſevere, very 
uncharitable reflexions were made upon it; as chough 
e, who had kindled the fire of diſſention about the 
veſtments, had ſuffered thus uncommonly for that rea- 
ſon. Ridley and Hooper were not fully reconciled till 
the reign of Mary, when Hooper had the honour to 
offer the firſt agreement, which Ridley embraced with _ 
a botherly love, and ſeveral letters paſſed between thettt 
on that occaſion. They acknowledged their mutual 
faults in carrying things of ſuch indifference to fo great 
a length, and affured each other of their ſincere love 
and affection. Happy would it have been for Fnglarid; | 
and much to the intereſt of religion, if the fires which 
confumed theſe pious men had put an end to fuch fri- 
volous and idle conteſts ! And if thoſe who have ſince _ 
engaged in them with a furious zeal, would reflect 
more on the ſenſe which theſe good biſhops had of 
them when they were on the verge of another world; 
than on the heats into which they put them, while 
they were in eaſe and ſecurity, it is probable they might 


bleſſed, that loſeth his life, and findeth life eternal.-— | 
There is neither felicity nor adverſity in this world, 
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be perſuaded to a little more humility and moderation. 


 - The MARTYRDOM of JOHN HUSS, P. P. the Bohemian Reformer. 


J language ſignifies Gooſe, was born at Huſlenitz, a 
village in Bohemia. His parents were not bleſt with 
_ affluence; but they gave him a liberal education, which 
he improved by his ſtrong mental abilities, and cloſe ap- 
_ plication to his ſtudies, in the univerſity of Prague, 
where he commenced bachelor of arts in 1393, maſter 
of arts in 1395, and bachelor of divinity in 1408. Huls 
was a man (ſays Wharton in his Appendix to Cave's 
Hiſtoria Literaria) even by the confeſſion of his ene- 
mies, illuſtrious and remarkable both for doQtrine and 
piety, It was in this year that Sbynko, or Subinſko 
3 archbiſhop of that city, iſſued two orders 


> to ſuppreſs the doctrine of the Wickliffites, which had | bo 


been introduced into that kingdom, and was counte- 
nanced by the greateſt part of the maſters and ſcholars 
of the univerſity of Prague, who, by a providence we 
ſhall mention preſently, had got the books of Wick- 
hfle into their hands. ' TT es pa 
Queen Anne, the wife of king Richard II. of Eng- 


1 OHN-HUSS, or Hus, whoſe name in the Bohemian | 


fiſter to Wenceſlans, king of Bohemia, and Sigiſmund 
_ emperor of Germany. She was a princeſs of great 
piety, virtue, and knowledge; nor could ſhe endure 
the implicit and unreafonable ſervice and devotion of 
the Roman church. Her death happened in 1394; and 
her funeral was attended by all the nobility of England. 
She had patronized Wickliffe, who ſpeaks of her in his 
book © Of the three-fold Bond of Love, in thetec 
words: It is poſſible that the noble queen of Eng- 
land, the ſiſter of Cæſar, may have the goſpel written 
in three languages, Bohemian, German, and Latin: 
But to hereticate her, on this account, would be Lu- 
ciferian folly.” After her death, ſeveral of Wicktifle's 
oks were carried by her attendants into Bohemia, and 
were the means of promoting the reformation there. 
The books of Wickliffe were carried into Bohemia 
by Peter Payne, an Engliſhman, one of his diteiples : 
But the 2 of Prague ordered the members of 
that uaiverfity to bring him the books of Wickliſfe, 


that thoſe, in which any errors were found might be 


U 


land, was daughter to the emperor Charles IV. and 


burnt. The tracts of 
; 1 * 


ickliffe had been ſo carefully 
pe. | 


x. 
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tained evei afterwards. 


HUS fs 
reſerved, that we are aſſured a certain biſhop, wrote 


out of England, that he had got two very large volumes 


of them, -which ſeemed as large as St Auſtin's works.— 


Archbiſhop Sbynko , burnt two hundred volumes of 
them, very finely written, and adorned with coſtly co- 


vers and gold boſſes; for which reaſon, the 
poſed to belong to the nobility and gentry of Bohemia. 
Peter Payne was principal of Edmund-hall, in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was diſtinguiſhed for 


his excellent parts, and his oppoſition to the friars. He 
was a good diſputant, and confuted Walden the Car- 
melite, about the beggary of Chriſt, pilgrimages, the 
euchariſt, images, and relicts; for which he was cbli- 

ged to quit the univerſity, and fly into Bohemia, Where 
he contracted an acquaintance with Procopius, the Bo- 
hemian general, ind 


That he embraced and maintained the doctrines they con- 
5 He uſed to call Wickliffe an 
angel ſent from heaven to enlighten. mankind ; and 
would mention among his friends his meeting with that 
great author's writings, as the moſt happy circumſtance 
of his life; adding, that it would be his joy in heaven 
to live for ever with that excellent man. 1 
Huis had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the univerſity, 


_ "where he taught grammar and philoſophy, He had ap 
plied himſelf to the fludy of the holy ſcriptures, and the 


Latin fathers: He was become an excellent preacher, 


founded by the emperor Charles IV. who compoſed it 

of perſons from the four different ſtates of Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Poland. The three latter were 
almoſt all Germans, and had three voices againſt one, 
which made them maſters of the profeſſor's chair, go- 
vernors of the univerſity affairs, and diſpoſers of the 
beſt benefices in the city: While the poor Bohemians, 
pFhoſe proſperity depended entirely on thoſe ad- 
vantages, found themſelves utterly excluded. This was 
the ſtate of that ſeminary, when doctor Huls aſſiſted by 
others, repreſented the cauſe of the complaining Bohe- | 
mians to their king Wenceſlaus V. Hus was ſucceſs- 
ful; he obtained a revocation of the privileges granted 

to thoſe foreigners, and the Bohemians were reſtored to 
the princi al places in the univerſity - which ſo greatly 

c 6flended the foreigners, that they retired to Miinia, and 
Carried with them upwards of two thouſand ſcholars. 

+ © This increaſed the reputation of doctor Huſs, and made 
hum of great conſideration in the univerlity, when the f 


are ſup- | 


which 
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archbiſhop publiſhed two orders againft Wickliffitiim. 
Huls arduouſly embraced the doctrine of Wickliffe, 
and eaſily perſuaded many members of the univerſity, 
that the {rſt of theſe orders, made by the archbiſhop, 
was an infringement of the privileges and liberties of 
the univerſity, whole members had a right to read all 
{ſorts of books, without any moleſtation. He alſo ob- 
ſerved, that the ſecond order contained a moſt intolera- 
ble error, in ſeeming to affirm that there was nothing but 
the body and blood of Chriſt under the ſpecies of bread. 
and in the cup. Upon this foundation, they appealed 
from thoſe orders to Gregory XII. at Rimini, who was 
then acknowledged pope in Germany, in oppotition to 
John XXIII. at Rome, and Benedict XIII. at- Avignon. 


5 : Their appeal was received, and the pope cited the arch- 
publiſhed ſome books written by | 


_ Wicklifle, which were greatly eſteemed by Huſs, Jerom, 
and the greateſt part of the univerſity of Prague. Ihe | 
ſtudents belonging to this learned ſeminary were offend- 
eld with their archbiſhop for ſuppreſſing the books of 
Wickliffe, and ordering the Bohemian clergy to teach 
the people, that, after the pronunciation of the words 
of the holy ſacrament, there remained nothing but the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt under the ſpecies of bread, and the | 
body of ſeſus Chriſt in the cup. TR 
I here was alſo, according to Fox, another caule of 
the diſperſion of Wicklidz's books in Bohemia. A them to eccleſiaſtical deeds and papers. 
young man of an opulent and noble family of that coun- | 
try came over to Oxford, about the year 1389, for the 
_ proſecution of his ſtudies, and, upon his return, carried | 
with him ſeveral tracts of Wickliffe's, amongſt 
were his books De realibus univerſalibus ; De civili jure & 
dilivino; De eccleſia; De quaſtionibus variis contra clerum ; | 
Kc. With this gentleman Huſs was well acquainted, 
and obtained from him the loan of theſe books, which | 
were the means of bringing light into his mind, and ſo 


biſhop to Rome. But that prelate informed the pope, 
that the doctrine of Wicklifte began to take root in Bo. 
hemia: upon which the archbiſhop obtained a bull, 
whereby the pope gave him commiſſion to prevent the 


publiſhing of thoſe errors in his province. 2 
This archbiſhop, we are told, was a moſt illeterate 


man. He was ſo illiterate, that he was called, in ridi- 


cule, Alphabetarius, the ABC doctor. Indeed, the 
clergy of thoſe times were remarkably ignorant, inſo- 


much that many of the prelates could not write, but di- 


rected their chaplains to ſubſcribe their very names for 


The archbiſhop, by virtue of this bull, deſinitively 
condemned the writings of Wicklifie; proceeded a- 
gainſt four doctors, who had not delivered up the co- 


pies of that divine; and prohibited them, notwithſtand- 


jag their privileges, to preach in any 'congregation. 


Doctor Huſs, with ſome other members of the univer- 


ſity, and the patron of the chapel of Bethlehem, made 


their proteſtations againſt. theſe proceedings; and, on 
F brin cht into 8 lo | the twenty-lifth of June, 1410, entered a new appeal 
much impreſſed him with the conviction of their truth, from the ſentences of the archbiſhop. This affair was 


carried before pope John XXIII. who granted a com- 


miſſion to cardinal Colonna to cite John Huſs to appear 
perſonally at the court of Rome, to anſwer the accula- _ 


tions laid againſt him of preaching both errors and he- 


relies. Doctor Huſs deſired to be excuſed a perſonal 


| appearance, and was ſo greatly favoured in Bohemia, 
| that king Wenceſlaus, the queen, the nobility, and the 


univerſity, deſired the pope to diſpenſe with ſuch an 
appearance ; as alſo that he would not ſuffer the king- 
dom of Bohemia to ly under the defamation of being 


= accuſed of hereſy, but permit them to preach A gal 
and was made chaplain in the church of the Holy In- 


""*Hocents, called Bethlehem, at Prague. He was held 
in great eſtimation for his exemplary life and converſa- 
tion as a divine, and for having been one of the princt- 
pal perſons who had obtained a great favour to the uni- 
verlity. It ſhould be obſerved, that this univerſity was 


pel with freedom in their places of worſhip ; and that 


| he would ſend legates to Prague to correct any pretended 
| abuſes, the expence of which ſhould be defrayed by 


the Bohemians. 285 3 
Three proctors appeared for doctor Hufs, before car- 


* 


dinal Colonna, who was elected pope in 1417, and aſ- 
ſumed the name of Martin V. The proctors alledged 


excuſes for the abſence of Huſs, and declared they were 
ready to anſwer in his behalf: but the cardinal de- 


clared Huſs contumacious, and excommunicated him 


accordingl yy. N 

The proctors appealed to the pope, who appointed 
the cardinals of Aquileia, Brancas, Venice, and Zaba- 
rella, to draw up the proceſs of this whole affair. Theſe 


commiſſioners not only confirmed the judgment given 


by cardinal Colonna, but carried the matter much fur- 
ther; for they extended the excommunication, which 
had paſſed againſt Huſs, to all his diſciples, and alio 
to his friends. He was declared a promoter of hereſy, 


and an interdict was pronounced againſt him. From 


theſe proceedings he appealed to a future council; and, 


| notwithſtanding the deciſion of the four commiſſioners, 
and his being expelled from the church of Bethlehem, 


| 


he retired to Huſſenitz, the place of his nativity, where 


SAM - EF is. 


even againſt the pope himſelf. 


I0'L 
privileges of the clergy, to whom both heaven and 
earth belong, under the diſpoſal of their pontiff, Chriſt's | 
_ pretended vicar here below. Theſe monſtrous abutes, | 
| F me very few of that church have attempted, as far as 
they dared, to cenſure. And with reſpect to Rome it- 
elf, a journey thither would probably effect more to 


4 Happy city, if it had no maſters: or if it were ſcan- 
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The letters which he wrote, about this time, are very 
numerous; and he compiled a treatiſe wherein he main- 
tained that the reading of the books of heretics cannot 
be abſolutely forbidden. He juſtified Wickliffe's book 
on the Trinity, and defended the character of that Re- 
former againſt a charge brought by one Stokes, an 
Engliſhman, and others, who accuſed him of diſobe- 


dience. | 


It is truth, and not opinion, which can travel through 


the world without a paſſport, The glorious cauſe of 


truth had been freely eſpouſed by Huſs, who undaunt- 
edly declaimed againſt the clergy, the cardinals, and 


e wrote a diſcourſe to 
Prove, that the faults and vices of churchmen ought-to 


be reproved from the pulpit. Regarding the blood of 
ju Ch which. many pretended to have as a relic, 


je obſerved, that Chriſt, being glorified, took up with 


him all his own blood, and that there is no remain of 


it on earth; as alſo that the greateſt part of the miracles, 


' which are reported about the 8 of his blood, 
O 


are the frauds and impoſtures of avaricious and deſign- 


ing men. He maintained that Jeſus Chriſt might be 


called bread : But he departed not from the doctrine of 


the church about the tranſubſtantiation of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, But it 
is of ſmall importance with the church of Rome, in 


what particular points the judgments of men coincide 


with its doctrines, if the whole of the corrupt leaven 
be not implicitly ſwallowed. And perhaps no points 
are held more ſacred by that heretical communion, than 
_ thoſe which yield the moſt abundant profit to the holy 


ſee, falſly ſo called. To attack the virtue of papal in- 


dulgences, is ſtriking at the-moſt fundamental pillar of 


the popedom; and to deny the ſtock of merit, laid up 
fo church for public ſale, is a damnable denial of the 


prevent a perverſion from proteſtantiſm to popery, than 
a thouſand wordy arguments. The wickednets and 


vices of the clergy, in that city, ſpeak aloud for their 
principles. The review of theſe cauſed Hildebert, 
archbiſhop of Tours, ſo long ago as the twelfth century, | 
to characterize that famous mart of ſouls in the follow- 
ing words: SE Tos N = 


'_  Urbs falix, ff vel dominis urbs illa careret, 
el dominis et turpe carere fide. 
„ Bat 6 


dalous for thoſe maſters to be unfaithful.” Luther uſed 
to ſay, that © for 1000 florins he would not but have 


been at Rome, where he ſaw ſo thoroughly into that 
ſink of fin and ſpiritual abomination, that he abhorred 


the place and its profeſſion all his life afterwards. He 


had been ſent thither, in the early part of his life, in 


behalf of his convent. But to proceed: 
About the time when Huſs wrote the above diſcourſes, 


Peter of Dreſden was obliged to fly from Saxony, and 
| ſeek a refuge at Prague, where he encouraged Jacobelle 
of Miſnia, a prieſt of the chapel of St Michael, to preach 


up the eſtabliſhment of the communion under the ſpe- 
cies of wine, This opinion was embraced by doctor 
Huſs and his followers, who began to preach, that the 


uſe of the cup was neceſlary to the laity, and that the 


ſacrament ſhould be adminiſtered under both kinds. 
Archbiſhop Sbynko was incenſed at theſe proceedings, 


and applied to king Wenceſlaus for aſſiſtance, which 


E a8r 7 
he boldly continued to promulgate his doctrine, both 


that monarch refuſed. The prelate then had recourſe 
from the pulpit, and with the pen. 


] ſimony. 
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to Sigiſmund, king of Hungary, who promiſed to come 
into Bohemia, and ſettle the affairs of the church in 
that kingdom: But Sbynko died in Hungary, before 
Sigiſniund began his journey into Bohemia. Albicus 
ſucceeded to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Prague, who per- 


mitted the Huſſites to continue their ſermons; and their 
doctrine became almoſt general. 


Doctor Huſs left his retirement, and returned to Pra- 


gue, in 1412, at the time that pope John XXIII. pub- 
liſhed the bulls . againſt Laodiſlaus, king of Naples, 


| whereby he ordered a croiſade againſt him, and grant- 


ed indulgences to all thoſe who undertook this war. 


Theſe bulls were confuted by doctor Huſs, who declaim- 

ed againſt croiſades and indulgences. The populace 
-became animated by his orations, and declared that 
pope John was antichriſt. The magiſtrates cauſed ſome 
| of them to be apprehended, and the reſt took up arms 


to ſet them at liberty; but they were pacified by the 


| magiſtrates, who gave them ſolemn aſſurances that no 
injury ſhould be done to the priſoners : however, they 


were privately beheaded in the judgment-hall. The 
blood which ran out from the place of execution diſ- 
covered the maſſacre of theſe men to the common peo- 


ple, who took arms again, forcibly carried off the bodies 
of thoſe that were executed, honourably interred them 


in the church of Bethlehem, and reverenced them as 


martyrs. * Huſs (ſays Mr. Gilpin) diſcovered, on this 
occaſion, a true chriſtian ſpirit. The late riot had given 


him great concern; and he had now ſo much weight 
with the people, as to reſtrain them from attempting 
any farther viol 


liſh their reaſons for theſe rigorous proceedings againſt 


the Huſhtes. They aſſembled many doctors of divinity. 
in their city, who drew up a cenſure of forty-five of 


Wickliffe's propoſitions ; and, in their preface to it, 


they aflerted the authority of the pope, the cardinals, 


and the church of Rome; after which, they accuſed 


| the Huſlites of ſedition. Doctor Huſs wrote many, 
books, anc other diſcourſes, againſt the cenſure f 


theſe doors, whom he called Prætorians. He main- 


tained ſome of the articles which they condemned; par- 


ticularly thoſe concerning the liberty of Ne the 


power of ſecular princes over the revenues of eccleſiaſ- 


tics, the voluntary payment of tythes, and the for- 
feiture that ſpiritual and temporal Iords make of their 


power, when they live in mortal ſin, 

Doctor Huſs wrote a long treatiſe about the church 
| to confute the preface of that cenſure, in which he 
maintains, that the church conſiſts of thoſe only who 


, 


are predeſtinate ; that the head and foundation of it is 


Ferns Chriſt; that the pope and cardinals are only mem- 


rs of it, and the other biſhops are ſucceſſors to the 


apoſtles as well as they; that no one is obliged to obey 


them, if their commands are not agreeable to the law 


of God; and that an excommunication, which is 

| groundleſs, hath no effect. He particularly anſwered _ 
the writings of Stephen Paletz, Staniflaus Zuoima, and 

| eight other doctors. He alſo cauſed a writing to be 


fxed upon the church of Bethlehem, charging the 
clergy with theſe ſix errors: | Wires 


Firſt, Of believing that the prieſt, by ſaying maſs, Ke 
Fiona 


becomes the creator of his Creator. Second, Of ſayin 
that we ought to believe in the virgin, in a pope, ha, 


in the ſaints. Third, That the prieſts can remit the _ Ml 
ain and guilt of ſin. Fourth, That every one muſt o- 


_ his ſuperiors, whether their commands be juſt or 
unjuſt, Fifth, That every excommunication, juſt 6r 
unjuſt, binds the excommunicate. The fixth relates to 


4 © | He 


ence—whereas, at the ſound of a bell, 

he could have been ſurrounded with thoiiſands, who 

8 have laughed at the police of the cit. 
The magiſtrates of Prague found it neceſſary to pub- 


the clergy. 
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He alſo wrote three large volumes againſt the clergy ; 
the firſt entitled, The Anatomy of the Members of 
Antichriſt.” The ſecond, Of the Kingdom of the 
People, and the Life and Manners of Antichriſt.” The 
third, © Of the Abomination of Prieſts, and carnal 
Monks, in the Church of Jeſus Chriſt,” B 
he wrote ſeveral other tracts on Traditions, the Unity 
of the Church, Evangelical Perfection, the Myſtery of 
Iniquity, and the Diſcovery of Antichriſt, With what 
ſurprizing ſpirit, ſtrength of argument, and powerful 
judgment, he wrote on theſe ſubjects, may be well con- 


_ ceived by the amazing influence that his doctrines ob- 


Wickliffe had advanced, That if a biſhop or prieſt 


ſhould give holy orders, or conſecrate the ſacrament of 


ſtzthe altar, or miniſter baptiſm, whiles he is in mortal ſyn; 


it were nothing avaylable.“ This was vindicated by 
doctor Huſs, who obſerves, that the article conſiſts of 
three parts: Firſt, That a civil or temporal lord 1s no 


lord, while he is in mortal in: Secondly, That a pre- 
£ 


late is no prelate, while he is in mortal ſin: Thirdly, 


That a biſhop is no biſhop, while he is in mortal ſin. 


Both theſe divines taught ſubjection and obedience to 


princes: But Wickliffe aſſerted, that If temporal lords 

do wrongs and extortions to the people, they ben tray- 

tors to God and his people, and tyrants of antichriſt:“ 

1 And Huſs corroborated this opinion, by ſhewing that 
it was held by St Auſtin. 8 


Though John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, ſo far 
agreed with Wickliffe, that they oppoſed the tyranny 


and corruptions of the pope and his clergy : Yet they | 


were not of the ſame opinion with relation. to the eu- 


chariſt, for neither of them ever 9 the real pre- 


ſence, and tranſubſtantiation, as Wickliffe had done. 


The great and noble Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, | 


| Had ſpoken boldly in ſeveral parliaments againſt the 


corruptions of the chriſtian faith and worſhip, and had | 


frequently repreſented to the kings Richard II. Henry 
IV. and ry x the inſufferable abuſes committed by 


cauſed all the works of Wickliffe to be wrote out, and 


diſperſed in Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal, and other 
parts of Europe. But that good man, who had wrote 


ſeveral diſcourſes concerning a reformation of diſcipline 
and manners in the church, was abandoned b:- Henry 
V. and fell a ſacrifice to the fury of the poets, He 
was condemned, in 1413, by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury as a heretic, and ſent to the tower by the king, 
who had an affection for him. He eſcaped from his 
confinement, and avoided the execution of his ſen- 


' tence till 1418, when he was taken and burnt hanging, | 


as we have alc related in the account of his mar- 


- which extended to Germany and Bohemia, where doc- 
tor Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, were marked out to 

ſhare the fate of Sir John Oldcaſtle. 

The council of Conſtance was aſſembled on the ſix- 


teenth of November 1414, to determine the diſpute be- | 
' _ tween three perſons who contended for the papacy. 
e There were, as attendants and members of this 


council (ſays Mr 1829 archbiſhops and biſhops, 346; 
abbots and doCtors, 5 | 
and ſquires, 16, ooo; common women, 4503 barbers, 


600; muſicians, cooks, and jeſters, 320. Bartholo-. 
mew Coſſa took the name of John. XXIII: Angeli de 


. Coraro called himſelf Gregory XII: And Pedro de 
Luna was ſtiled Benedict XIII: But it was John, who 
ſummoned doctor Huſs to appear at Conſtance. The 


emperor Sigiſmund, brother and ſucceſſor io Wenceſ- 


laus, encouraged Huſs to obey the ſummons, that he 
might clear the Bohemian nation from the imputation 
of Lovely And, as an inducement to his compliance, 


I$ ' he ſent him a paſſport, with aſſurance of ſafe conduct, 


[ 282 ] 


elides theſe, 


lis nobleman, at the deſire of doctor Huſs, 


was filled with ſcenes of perſecution, 


4; princes, dukes, earls, knights, 


Hus 
whereby he gave him permiſſion to come freely to the 


council, and return from it again. 


Doctor Huſs cauſed ſome placarts to be fixed upon the 


ates of the churches in Prague, wherein he declared, 


that he went to the council to anſwer all the accuſations 


that were made againſt him; and that he was ready to 
appear before the archbiſhop, to hear his adverſaries, and 


| Nuk his innocence. He demanded of the biſhop of 


azareth, the inquiſitor, whether he had any thing to 
propoſe againſt him; from whom he received a favour- 
able teſtimony: But when he preſented himſelf at the 
court of the archbiſhop, who had called an aſſembly a- 
gainſt him, he was denied admiſſion, When he de- 


parted from A fn to repair to Conſtance, he was ac- 
ences, lord of Dunbar, and John, lord 


companied by. 
of Chlum. Huſs made public declarations, in all the 


cities through which he paved, that he was going to 


vindicate himſelf at Conſtance, and invited all his ad- 


verſaries to be preſent, He arrived at Conſtance on the 
third of November; and ſoon after Stephen Paletz came 
there as his adverſary, who was joined by Michael of 
Cauſis. They declared themſelves his accuſers, and 
drew up a memorial againſt him, which they preſented 


to the pope and prelates of the council. 


Doctor Huls, twenty-ſix days after his arrival, was 
ordered to appear before the pope and cardinals. It has 
been obſerved, that his appearing there was by the em- 


peror's own requeſt: But, notwithſtanding the ſafe con- 


duct, he was no ſooner come within the pope's juriſdic- 


tion, than he was arreſted, and committed priſoner to 
a chamber in the palace. This violation of common 


law and juſtice was taken notice of by a gentleman, who 


urged the imperial ſafe conduct: But the pope obſerved, 


that he never granted any ſafe conduct, nor was he 
bound by that of the emperor. This infamous ſynod 
acted up to the ſpirit of their own favourite maxim, 
That no faith is to be kept with heretics. The emperor ar- 
rived at Conſtance on the twenty-third of December, 
and pope John fled from thence; as the council had re- 
ſolved, that he and his two rivals, Gregory and Bene- 


dict, ſhould diveſt, themſelves of all authority, that their 
competition might be fairly dicided, ſchiſm extirpated, 


and an univerſal Reformation of faith and manners er- 
acted, with reſpect doth to the head and members of tl e 
| church. The fourth ſeſſion was held on the twenty- 


ſixth Of March 1415, in which the powers of the coun- 
cil, independent of the pope, were re- acknowledged and 


ratiſied. The eight ſeſſion was held May the fifth, when 
the doctrines of Wickliffe were condemned as heretical 
in forty-five articles: And in the twelfth ſeſſion, held the 

twenty-ninth of May, pope John XXIII. was depoſed. 


The fathers of the council were ranged under five na- 


| tions; Italy, France, Germany, England, and Spain, 
| All matters, propoſed in the council, were to be deter- 
| mined by the plurality of voices in each nation : But 

the cardinals, and their college, had their votes: And 


it was agreed, that after the huſineſs had paſſed through 
the different committees, the full Rate of the whole 


ſhould be made to the council, and that their decree 


ſhould be formed upon the plurality of the votes of the 
nations. Robert Ht | 
of Litchfield, and the abbot of St Mary's, in York, were 
members of this council for the Engliſh nation, 


The {ſpirit with which the council of Conſtance ated 


againſt the popes; their declaring themſelves as a coun- 
eil, and all councils to be above popes ; the rigour with 
which they executed their decrees, and the awful form 
of their proceedings, are commendable. But to what 
did it all tend? To no generous prineiple of love to God, 
or benevolence to man. It only tranſlated the ſear of 
wick power. The people were as much ſlaves to ig- 
norance ; they were as much tied down to ſuperſtition; 


and they had as little the exerciſe of any one rational 


ſen- 
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emdblems of his doctrine, which is now diſperſed all o- 


dend two biſhops, were the perſons commiſſioned, who 


who delivered Huſs into the hands of the biſhop of Con- 


© biſhop for each nation, and granted a commiſſion to 


for his appearance. The patriarch of Antioch an{wer- 


5 | HUS Ty 
ſentiment; as ever. This council acted the part of in- 
quiſitors: They ordered the remains of doctor Wickliffe 
to be dug up and burnt, with this charitable caution, 
if they might be diſcerned from the bodies of other faith- 
jul people. His aſhes (lays Fuller) were caſt into the 
Swift; that brook conveyed them into the Avon; Avon 
into the Severn ; Bevern into the narrow ſeas ; they in- 
to the. main ocean. Thus the aſhes of Wickliffe are the 
ver the world. e e 
Doctor Huſs was allowed to be a man of conſequence 
and reputation in Bohemia: He was a great and good 
man, and a noble martyr to Chriſtianity. His acculers 
preſented a petition to the pope, containing the heads 
of the accuſation which ane ee to propole againſt him, 


and-requeſted that commithoners might be named to | 


A draw up his proceſs. The patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


hea many witneſſes againſt doctor Huſs, and ordered 
his books to be examined. While this proceſs was draw- 
ing up, pope John eſcaped from the emperor Sigiſmund, 


tance, by whoſe order he was confined in a caſtle be- 
yond the Rhine, near to Conſtance, | WL 
The council appointed the cardinals of eine and 
St Mark; the biſhop of Dol, and the abbot of the Ciſter- 
dans, to finiſh the proceſs againſt doctor Huſs, and re- 
ne the condemnations againſt the doctrine of Wick- 

lifle. Soon after, they joined to theſe commiſſioners a 


cite Jerom of Prague, the companion and friend of doc- 
tor Huſs, who was one of the * preachers of 
this new doctrine. The nobility of Bohemia and Po- 
land preſented a petition to the emperor and council, 
wherein they defired that doctor Huſs might be ſet at 
' liberty, as he had been ſeized and impriſoned contrary 
to the ſafe conduct of his imperial majeſty. The Bo- 
hemians preſented a writing to the council, wherein 
they maintained, that the propoſitions, which the ene- 
mies of Huſs had drawn out of his books, were muti- 
lated, and falſiſied, on purpoſe to put him to death: 
They prayed the council to ſet him at liberty, that he 
might be heard for himſelf, and offered to give bond F 


ed, in the name of the council, that they could not ſet 
Huſs at liberty; but would ſend for him, and give him 
a favourable hearing. The lords of Bohemia then ad- 


drefled the emperor, who had ſent him there to defend | 


of his perſecutors. 207 OY bes 
Ee The ſearieenth ſeſſion was held on the fifth of June, 
When it. was reſolved, that, before they ſent for doctor 
Huſs, the articles drawn out of his books thould be exa- | 
mined, and condemned, even without hearing his vin- 
dication. This was ſo ſtrongly pr Sa by the nobles 
of Bohemia, that the emperor told the council, they 
muſt hear Huſs, before the condemned him ; upon 
which they ſent for him, ordered him to acknowledge 
his books, and read the firſt articles of his accutation. 
Theſe were about thirty, drawn from the writings of 
Wickliffe, and ſome of them he freely admitted; ſuch 
as, that there was one, only, univerſal church, which 
is a collection of all the ele&t. That the apoſtle Paul 
was never a member of the devil, which he proved from 
the teſtimony of St Auguſtine. That a predeſtinate 
perſon always continues a member of the church ; be- 
cauſe, though he may ſometimes fall from that grace 
which is adventitious to him, yet never from the grace 
of predeſtination. That no member of the true church 
apoſtatizes from it, becauſe the grace of God, which 
eſtabliſhes him never fails. That St Peter never was, 
nor is, the head of the catholic church, becauſe this is 
the peculiar prerogative of Chriſt. That the condem- 


that kingdom from a charge of hereſy, and was now one 
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ſence and hearing of its worſt f 


him, which he refuted wit 
recommending himſelf, and his cauſe to God, he was 


tional and unjuſt. That there was no colour of reaſon, 
verſant in the church, and governing it.. 
Such were fome of the alligations, 
this holy man by the council of Conſtance, when 
he ſtood on his public trial, as a lilly among thorns, 
or a ſheep in the midſt of wolves. How eaſy is 


ble truths, which (through the goodneſs of divine pro- 
vidence) have now, in our happy land, the ſanction of 


national eſtabliſhment! but with what invincible ſtrength 
of grace was this adamantine faint endued, who bore _ 


his explicit, unſhaken teſtimony to the faith, in the pre- 


terrific powers of this world! 


boldly acknowledged them. But one circumſtance bore 


be with the happy ſpirit of Wickliffe. Doctor Huſs had 


too generous, too open a nature, to deny what he 


thought; nor did he imagine that life was worthy pre- 


varication. He freely confeſſed, he was ſo charmed 


with Wickliffe's books, that he wiſhed his ſpirit might 


enjoy the ſame fate with his hereafter, A great _ 
Ot 


carried off. 


He vas no ſooner gone, than the emperor, whoſe 
ſubject he was, and who ſhewed a peculiar zeal in his 


fate, roſe, and told the aſſembly, * That, in his opinion, 
every tenet he had then held, deſerved death. That it 


he did not abjure, he ought to be burnt : And that all 
his followers, eſpecially Jerom of Prague, ſhould be 


exemplarily punithed.” But we are told, that the em- 


jure them all: But he replied, that there were many 
of thoſe propoſitions which he had never main. 


and he was ready to explain his opinion regarding the 
others. After many diſputes, he was ſent back to pri- 
1on; and a reſolution was then taken to burn him as a 


heretic, if he would not retraQ.. 


The emperor, on the tenth of Ju 


of the council. Let them, ſaid Huſs, ſend ths 
from the word of God, and I will ſubmit my judgment 
becauſe he would not take the authority and learning 


an argument offered ; and the deputies departed in high 
admiration of his obſtinacy! !! * 


letters to incite his countrymen to perſevere in the doc- 
trines he had taught; and expreſſed his own firm ref, 


Doctor Huſs, on the ſeventh of July, was conducted 
was held. He was required to abjure, which he re- 


fuſed: and the biſhop of Londi, in a bloody, perſe- 
cuting ſermon, about the deſtruction of heretics, pro- 


nation of the forty-five articles of Wickliffe was irra- 


emperor, who ſeemed ready enough of himſelf, ro ex- 


terminate 


= 


that there ſhould be a ſpiritual head always viſibly con- 
brought againſt 


it tor a man to write in defence of theſe ineftima- 


Theſe are doctrines, which, even in the pureſt ages 
of the church, have received countenance, and Huſs 


more haragainſt him, which was, wiſhing his ſoul to 


er falſe and frog yes age: were raiſed againſt 
h a manly eloquence ; and 


peror and the cardinal of chambre, exhorted doctor 
Huſs to ſubmit to the deciſion of the council. The next _ 
day, he was brought again before the aſſembly, where 
eighty-nine articles were read to him, which were ſaid - 
to be drawn out of his books, and he was adviſed to ab- 


ne, ſent four biſhops; _ 
and two lords, to the priſon, to prevail on Huis to 
make a recantation. Mit that pious divine, with truly 
chriſtian ſimplicity, called the great God to witneſs; _ 
with tears in his eyes, that he was not conſcious of _ 
having preached, or written any thing againſt the truth . 
of God, or the faith of his orthodox church. The des 
puties then repreſented the great wiſdom and authority 
meaneſt perſon that can convince me, by arguments, 
to him.“ This chriſtian and pious anſwer had no effect; 


of the council upon truſt, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
While this good confeſſor was in bonds, he wrete 
lution of never departing from them while he had life. | 


to the place where the fifteenth ſcſſion of the council 


nounced the prologue of his fate, by exhotting the 
0 


terminate the growing hereſy; that (as he was pleaſed | 


of fin might be deſtroyed. 


to pervert the ſcri we the body 
* that he ought to deſtroy all errors 


He told Sigiſmund, 


and hereſies, and eſpecially the obſtinate heretic Huſs 


before him, ſince by his wickedneſs and miſchief, many 
places of the world were infected with moſt peſtilent 
and heretical poiſon, and, by his means and occaſion, 
almoſt utterly ſubverted and deſtroyed. And that then 
the emperor's praiſes would be celebrated for evermore, 
for having overthrown ſuch and ſo great enemies of 
the faith. A moſt hononrable teſtimony for Dr Huſs 
from the traducing mouth of a virulent adverſary! In 
fine, the proctor of the council demanded that the pro- 


 _ ceſs againſt Huſs ſhould be finiſhed ; the condemned 
articles of Wickliffe were read, and the thirty articles 


alledged againſt Huſs, who explained ſome, and de- 


fended others. Many other articles of accuſation were 


alſo read, which were proved by witneſſes againſt him. 


His fate was determined, his vindication diſregarded, 


and judgment was pronounced. His books were thereby 
condemned, and he was declared a manifeſt heretic, 


convicted of having taught many hereſies and pernici- 


F ous errors; of having deſpiſed the keys of the church, 
and eccleſiaſtical cenſures; of having ſeduced and given 


therefore, cenſured him for being obſtinate and incor- 


rigible, and ordained, * That he ſhould be degraded | 
From the 


rieſt-hood, his books publicly burat, and 
himſelf delivered to the ſecular power.”  _ 

Doctor Huſs heard this ſentence without the leaſt e- 
motion. He kneeled down, with-his eyes lifted towards 


heaven, and ſaid, with all the ſpirit of primitive mar- 


tyrdom, May thy infinite mercy, O my God, par- 
don this injuſtice of my enemies. Thou knoweſt the 


injuſtice of their accuſations: How deformed with 


crimes I have been repreſented; how I have been op- 
_ preſſed by worthleſs witneſſes, and an unjuſt condem- 
nation: Yet, O my God, let that mercy of thine, which 


no tongue can expreſs, prevail with thee not to avenge 


my wrongs.” Theſe excellent ſentences were ſo many 
expreſſions of treaſon againſt the trade of prieſtcraft, and 


- eonſidered as fuch by the narrow-minded aſſiſtants.— 


The biſhops appointed by the council ſtript him of his 
prieſtly garments, degraded him from his prieſtly func- 
tion and univerſity degrees, and put a mitre of paper on 


| His head, on which devils were painted, with this in- 


_ Crription, in great letters, © A RING-LEADER OP HE- 
RE TICS. Our heroic martyr Tteceived this mock-mitre 


ſmiling, and ſaid, It was leſÞhinful than a crown of | 


thorns.” A ſerenity, a joy, a eompolure, appeared in 
His looks, which indicated that his Gul had cut off many 
ſtages of tedious journey, in her way to the point of e- 
ternal joy and everlaſting peace. 
The biſhops delivered Huſs to the emperor, who 
put him into the hands of the duke of Bavaria. His 
books were burnt at the gate of the church, and he was 
led to the ſuburbs to be burnt alive. Prior to his exe- 
- cution, Mr Huſs made his ſolemn appeal to God, from 


the judgment of the pope and council. In this appeal 


{the whole of which would well repay the reader's pe- 
_ruſal,)he again repeats his aſſured faith in the doctrine of 
election; where he celebrates the willingneſs with 
which Chriſt vouchſafed, By the moſt bitter and igno- 
minious death, to redeem the children of God, choſen before the 


| fanmadation of the world, from everlaſting damnation,” When 


bt 


! 


he came to the place of execution, he fell on his knees, 
ſang portions of pſalms, looked ſtedfaſtly towards hea- 


ven, and repeated theſe words:“ Into thy hands, O 


Lord, do J commit my ſpirit: thou haſt redeemed me, 

O moſt good and faithful God. Lord Jeſus Chriſt, aſ- 
ſiſt and help me, that with a firm and patient mind, by 
thy moſt powerful grace, I may undergo this moſt cruel 
and ignominious death, to which I am\condemned for 
preaching the truth of thy moſt holy goſpel.” When 

the chain was put about him at the ſtake, he ſaid with 
a ſmiling countenance, © My Lord Jeſus Chriſt was 
bound with a harder chain than this for my ſake; and 
why ſhould I be aſhamed of this old ruſty one?“ When 
the faggots were piled up to his very neck, the duke of 
Bavaria was officious enough to deſire him to abjure. 
No, ſays Huſs, I never preached any doctrine of an 


evil tendency ; and what I taught with my lips, I now 
ſeal with my blood.” He ſaid to the executioner, 


Are you going to burn a gooſe ? In one century, you 
will have a fevan you can neither roaſt nor boil. “ If he 


was prophetic, he muſt have meant Luther, who had a 


ſwan for his arms. The flames were then applied to 
the faggots, when the martyr ſang a hymn with fo loud 


ven | and chearful a voice, that he was heard through all the 
ſcandal to the faithful by his obſtinacy; and of having | 


raſhly appealed to tbe tribunal of Chritt: The council, | 


cracklings of the combuſtibles, and the noiſe of the 


multitude. At laſt his voice was cut ſhort, after he had 


uttered, © Jeſus Chriſt, thou Son of the living God, 
have mercy upon me;” and he was conſumed in a moſt 
miſerable manner. The duke of Bavaria ordered the 


| executioner to throw all the martyr's cloaths into the 


flames: After which, his aſhes were carefully collected, 
and caſt into the Rhine. % LE 
This great martyr, as well as his friend Jerom, may 
be conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as dying 
ciples of Wickliffe, or rather the principles of the goſ- 
pel, tranſmitted to them from England. To preſerve 
the memory of this excellent man, the ſeventh of July 


was, for many years, held ſacred among the Bohemi- 


ans. In tome places large fires were lighted in the even- 
ing of that day upon the mountains, to preferve the _ 
memory of his ſufferings; round which the country- 
people would aſſemble, and ſing hymns. e 

As a ſpecimen of the compoſed ſpirit of this excel- 


lent martyr, in the midſt of this virulent perſecution, 


we will ſubjoin one of his letters, which he wrote from 
the priſon to his friends in Bohemia. 
My dear friends, let me take this laſt opportunity 
of exhorting you to truſt in nothing here; but to give 
3 up entirely to the ſervice af God. Well am 
authorized to warn you not to truſt in princes, nor 
in any child of man, for there is no help in them. God 
only remaineth ſtedfaſt. What HE promiſeth, he will 
undoubtedly perform. As to myſelf, on his gracious 
promiſe I reſt. Having endeavoured to be his faithful 
ſervant, I fear not being deſerted by him. Where I am, 
ſays. the gracious Promiſer, there ball my ſervant be. 
May the God of Heaven preferve you !—This is. pro- 
bably the laſt letter I ſhall be enabled to write. I have 
reaſon to believe, I ſhall be called upon to-morrow to 


anſwer with my life. —Sigiſmund hath, in all things, 


acted deceitfully, I pray, God forgive him! You have 
heard in what ſevere language he hath ſpoken of me.“ 
There are ſeveral other letters in Fox's acts and mo- 
numents, in old Engliſh ; to which we muſt refer our 
readers. They all breathe the ſame ſpirit of piety, | 
firmneſs, and inward conſolation. wn. - 


The 


r the prin- 


Tie MARTYRDOM of JEROM of PRAGUE, the Lay-Reformer. 


RN REAT were the commotions, which prevailed | 
in the world, about the time of the promul- 
gation of the goſpel in Germany, The 
" truth had every kind of prejudice to encoun- 
ter; nor did the kingdom of darkneſs yield to its power 
without violent ſtruggles and diſorder. And all pro- 
teſtants, who are proteſtants indeed, and who know 
the grace of God and his goſpel, have reaſon to bleſs 
| that wonderful providence, by which many of the 
European nations were delivered from the groſſeſt dark- 
neſs and ignorance, and by which indeed even popiſh 
nations have been led to the revival of knowledge, and 
to diſdain in part the blind ſubmiſſion, they once uni- 
verſally ſhewed, to the corrupted ſee of Rome. 
' Jerom of Prague was the companion and co-martyr 


of doctor Huſs, to whom he was inferior in experience, | 
age, and authority; but he was eſteemed his ſuperior 


in all polite and liberal endowments, He was born at 
Prague, and educated in that univerſity, where he was 
admitted maſter of arts; and promoted the doctrine of 
Wickliffe in conjunction with Huſs. He travelled into 
moſt of the ſtates of Europe, and was every where 
eſteemed for his happy elocution, which gave him 
great advantages in the ſchools, where he promoted 
what Huls had advanced. The unlverſities of Paris, 
Cologn, and Heidelberg, conferred the degree of maſ- 
ter of arts upon him. He is faid alſo to have had the 
degree of maſter of arts conferred upon him at Oxford ; 
but it is certain, that he commenced doctor in divinity, 
in the year 1396. He began to publith the ſame doc- 


trine with doctor Huſs in 1408, and it is averred, that | 


he had a greater ſhare of learning and ſubtilty than 


his excellent friend. However that may be, the coun- 


eil of Conſtance kept a very watchful eye upon him, 
and eſteemed him to be a very dangerous perſon to the 
intereſts of Rome. 


moſt probably when at Oxford, he copied out the 


books of Wickliffe, and returned with them to Prague. | 


By that great man's evangelical writings, it pleaſed 
God to work upon him, and upon his friend doctor 


Huſs, to the acknowledgment of his truth. England, | 
therefore, may claim the honour of beginning the re- 


formation; and may it be the laſt country upon earth 
to loſe it! At preſent, it muſt be owned, ſuch is the 
national corruption of manners, the prevailing luxury 
of the times, and the practical atheiſm and irreligion of 


many among us, that it will be through God's mercy, 


if we are not conſumed by his judgments, and given up 
for a prey to our enemies. 


Jerom was cited before the council of Conſtance, on 
the ſeventeenth of April 1415, when his friend doctor 


Huſs was confined in a cattle near that city. He arri- 


ved at Conſtance in the ſame month, when he was in- 
formed how his friend had been treated; and that he 
alſo would be ſeized: Upon which, Jerom retired to 
Iberlingen, an imperial city, from whence he wrote to 
the emperor and council to deſire a fate conduct; and 
one was preſented to him, which gave him permiſſion 
to come, but not to return. He then cauſed a proteſta- 
tion to be fixed up, wherein he declared, that he would 
appear before the council to 1 himſelf, if a proper 
ſafe conduct was granted: And he demanded ef the 


— 


was ſtopt at 
of prince Clement, count Palatine, who had the go- 
vernment of Sultzbach: And Lewis, another ſon of 
the ſame prince, carried Jerom to Conſtance, where he 


no proſpett of eſcaping if he took his trial; becauſe th 


While he was in 4. gg 


Bohemian lords an act vf his declaration; Aſter this, 
he began his journey to return into Bohemia : But he 
irſchau, by rhe officers of John the ſon 


was to anſwer the ſame accuſation as had been exhibi- 


te 
O 


him to a recantation; as they were convinced he 


emperor had declared that he ſhould be exemplaril 


6” regen His friends prevailed, and he was brought 
efore the council, in the nineteenth ſeſſion; held the 


twenty-third of September, when he read a public ab- 
juration of his doctrines, thinking thereby to elude his 


proſecution. - 


its doctrine, particularly about the keys, the facranients, 
eccleſiaſtical liberty, and the ceremonies. It is farther 


articles which the council preſcribed ; acknowledged 


was accuſed of inſincerity. New articles of accuſation 


repented of his abjuration, and condemning: Huſs. He 


deſired audience of the council, and was twice heard iti * ³ 
the general congregations held in May 1416, when ou 
hundred and ſeven d 


heads of accuſation were propoſe 


againſt him, which 
recantation, and of having approved the condemnation 
ot Wickliffe and Huſs. Dupin alſo ſays, that the mage 
of the council were fully ſatisfied of his relapſe, am 


of May. The biſhop of Londi, who preached the ſer- 


mon previous to the condemnation of Huſs, now 


ſ 
preached another to uſher in the fate of 22 . 
the ſermon was ended, the martyr, unjuſtly ſtigmatizet 

a heretic, declared he ſtill perſiſted in his laſt retracta- 
tion, and told them, that they would condemn him 
wickedly and unjuſtly. But, ſays he, after my death, 
I will leave a ſting in your conſcience and a nail in your 
hearts, et cito vos omnes, ut reſporideatis mihi coram altiſſimo 
er fuſtiſſimo judice, poſt centum annos : That is, I cite you 
all to anſwer to me before the moſt high and the moſt juſt 
Judge, within a hundred years.” He was then condemn- 
ed as a heretic relapſed, delivered over to the ſecular 


great conſtancy, = | e 
uch is the account given by the popiſh writers: But 


| the Florentine ſecretary, Poggius, who was a ſpectator 
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g 5 aa doctor Huſs, who was martyred on the 7th 
15 hen th had many friends at the council; who bore _ 
him great affection, and tried all they could to bring * 


In this retractation, he is ſaid to have anathematized - 
the doctrines of Wickliffe and Huſs; to have proteſted; 
| that he was of the ſame ſentiments with the Romiſh _ 
church; and to have profeſſed, that he would follow 


the orders, the offices, and the cenſures of the apoſtolic _ 
ſee; as alſo concerning indulgencies, the relics of ſaints, 


ſaid, that he thereby approved the condemnation of the 
they were faithfully extracted from the works of Huſs;. _ 
and that he was juſtly condemned; But he was carried 
back to priſon, notwithſtanding this recantation, and 


were brought againſt him, and it was alledged, that it 
would be dangerous to ſet him at liberty. He immediately 


Rhe endeavoured to anſwer, and made 
an oration, wherein he declared, that he repented of his 


ſent for him to the twenty-firſt ſeſſion, held the thirtieth 


power, and led away to death, which he endured with _ 
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of all he relates, and gave a full account of the matter to 


Aretin the pope's ſecretary, is more circumſtantial and 
impartial in his relation of this affair. He tells us, (as 


we ſhall ſee below) that as Jerom was returning to Bo- 
 hemia, he was brought back to Conſtance by the duke 


of Bavaria; and, the next day, carried as a priſoner be- 


fore the council, where it ſoon appeared, that his ab- 


juration had ſlipt from him in an unguarded hour 


through the weakneſs of the fleſh. Poggius, Who was 
one of the beſt judges of the age, aſſerts, that Jerom 


ſpoke with ſuch a quickneſs of ſentiment, ſuch a digni- 


ty of expreſſion, and ſuch ſtrength of argument, that 
he ſeemed to 


tions. When ſome members of the council called out 


to him to put in his anſwers; he told the aſſembly, that 
the objections againſt him were the effects of pre poſſeſ- 
| fion and prejudice : That, therefore, in juſtice, they 


ſhould permit him to lay open the whole tenor of his 
doctrine, life, and converſation, whereby he could in- 


dubitably weaken and invalidate all the prepoſſeſſions, 
which ignorant zeal and open malice had rendered 
too ſtrong againſt him in his unhappy condition. He 
as told, he could not expect ſuch indulgence. This 
xhauſted his patience, and he exclaimed to the whole 
aſſembly in theſe terms. What barbarity is this! For 
three hundred and forty days have I been through all 
the variety of priſons. re 18 1 
not a want, that I have not experienced. To my ene- 


There 1s not a miſery, there 1s 


mies you have allowed the fulleſt ſcope of accuſation : 


Io me you deny the leaſt opportunity of defence. Not 
an hour will you indulge me in preparing my trial. 
Fou have ſwallowed the blackeſt calumnies againſt me. 


You have repreſented me as a heretic, without knowing 
what is my doctrine; as an enemy to the faith, before 
you knew what faith I profeſſed : and as a perſecutor of 


—prieſts, before you could have any opportunity of un- 
derſtanding my ſentiments on that head. You are a 


general council: In you center all that this world can 


communicate of gravity, wiſdom, and ſanctity: But 

ſtill you are men, and men are ſeducible by appearancgs. 

Ihe higher your character is for wiſdom, the greater | 

W  * ought your care to be not to deviate into folly. The 
cauſe I now plead is not my one caule : It is the cauſe 

olf men; it is the cauſe of Chriſtians; it is the cauſe 

which is to affect the rights of poſterity, however the 

experiment is to be made in my perſon. The bigotted 

_ part of the aſſembly conſidered this ſpeech as poiton to 

the ears of the auditors; but many of the members were 

men of taſte and learning, who were fayourably inclin- 


eld tothepriſoner, and pitied him intheir hearts, though 


ac 
. I 


Jerom was obliged to give way to their authority, 


and to hear his charge read, which was reduced under 


my aceuſers. 
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theſe heads; That he was a derider of the papal digni- 


ty, an oppoſer of the pope, an enemy of the cardinals, 
a 3 of the prelates, and a hater of the Chriſtian 
rell 


religion.“ He anſwered this charge with an amazing 

force of elocution, and ſtrength of argument. 

lays he, wretch that I am! whither ſhall I turn me? 

To my accuſers! My accuſers are as deaf as adders. | 
! You are prepoſſeſſed by the arts of 


„ Now, 


To you my judges ! 

yr ” . We are told by Poggius, that Jerom, 
in all he ſpoke, ſaid nothing unbecoming a great and 
wile man: And he candidly aſſerts, that, if what je- 


rom ſaid was true, he was not only free from capital guilt, | 


but from the ſmalleſt blame. | 
The trial of Jerom was brought on the third day af- 


ter his accuſation, and witneſſes were examined in ſup- 
port of the charge. The priſoner was prepared for his 
defence; which will appear almoſt incredible, when it 

is conſidered that he had been three hundred and forty 


days ſhut up in a dark offenſive dungeon, deprived of 


4 *, . day-light, | ood, and ſleep. His ſpirit foared above 


1 


ö 


theſe diſadvantages, under which a man leſs enabled 


muſt have ſunk; nor was he more or at a loſs tor quota- 


tions from fathers and antient authors, than it he had 


been furniſhed with the fineſt library in Europe. 
Many of the zealots and bigots of the aſſembly were 
againſt his being heard, as they knew what effect elo- 
quence is apt to have on the minds even of the moſt 
prejudiced. However, it was carried by the majority 
that he ſhould have liberty to proceed in his defence, 
which he began in ſuch an exalted ſtrain of moving 
elocution, that the heart of obdurate zeal was ſeen to 


| melt, and the mind of ſuperſtition ſeemed to admit a 
ual the nobleſt of the antient 2 | 


ray of conviction. He made an admirable diſtinction 
between evidence as reſting on facts, and as ſupported 
by malice and calumny. fi 
the whole tenor of his life and conduct, which he owned 
had been always open and unreſerved. He juſtly ob- 


ſerved, that the greateſt and moſt holy men have been 
known to differ in points of ſpeculation, with a view to 
diſtinguiſh truth, not to keep it concealed: And he 


then expreſſed a noble contempt of all his enemies, who 
would have induced him to retract the cauſe of religion 
and truth. He next entered on a high encomium upon 
doctor John Huſs; and declared he was ready ta fol- 


low him in the glorious tract of martyrdom. He was 


(ſaid Jerom) a good, juſt, and holy man, and very un- 


worthy of the death which he ſuffered. He knew him, 


from his youth upward, to be neither fornicator, drun- 
kard, nor addicted to any kind of vice; on the contrary; 


he was a chaſte and ſober man, and a faithful and true 


8 of the bleſſed goſpel. That, with reſpect to 
himſelf, whatſoever things Wickliffe and Huſs had 


| written, and eſpecially unn the pomp and pride of 
11 


the clergy, he would affirm to his lateſt breath, that 
they were holy and bleſſed men, and that nothing ſo 


much troubled his conſcience as the ſin which he com- 
mitted by his recantation in ſpeaking againſt them, 
which recantation he utterly abjured and E from 
He added, that he could not 
help ſaying, with his dying breath, it was certainly 
impious that the patrimony of the church, which was 


the bottom of his heart. 


originally intended for the purpoſe of charity and uni- 
verſal benevolence, ſhould be proſtituted to the luſt of 


the fleſh, and the pride of the eye, in whores, feaſts, 
foppiſh veſtments, and other reproaches to the name 


and profeſſion of chriſtianity. 


The priſoner received many interruptions from the 


impertinence of ſome, and the inveteracy of others : But 
he anſwered every one with ſo much readineſs, and vi- 


vacity of thought, that, at laſt, they were aſhamed, 
| and he was permitted to finiſh his defence. His voice 

was ſweet, clear, and ſonorous ; pliable to captivate 
every paſſion, and able to conciliate every affection, 
which he knew how to do with wonderful addreſs. He 
was admired by his enemies, and compafſionated by 
his friends: But he received the {ame ſentence that had 


been paſſed upon his martyred friend; and Poggius 


lays, the aſſembly condemned him with great reluc- 


tance. 


The ſame author tells us, that Jerom had two days 


allowed for his recantation ; and that the cardinal of Flo- 


rence uſed all the arguments he could for that effect,  - 


which were ineffectual. The divine was reſolved to 
ſeal his doctrine with his blood; he could not be ſedu- 


ced to make another retractation; and he ſuffered death 


with all the magnanimity of Huis. He embraced the 
ſtake to which he was faſtened, with the peculiar ma- 
lice of wet cords. When the executioner went behind 


him to ſet fire to the pile, © Come here, ſaid the martyr, 
and kindle it before my eyes; for if I dreaded ſuch a 
ſight, I ſhould never have come to this place, when I 
had a free opportunity to eſcape.” The fire was kindled, 
an 


e laid before the aſlembly 
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and he then ſung a 1 which was ſoon finiſhed by 
the incircling flames. Z EA 
He cried out ſeveral times, In manus tuas, Domine, com- 
mendo ſpiritum meum.; i. e.“ Into thy hands, O Lord, I 


commend my ſpirit.” His laſt words which could be 
| heard were, O Lord God, the Father Almighty, have 
mercy upon me; and forgive all my ſins: Thou know- 
eft with what ſincerity J have loved thy truth.“ He 


appeared to endure much by the hre for the ſpace of a | 


quarter of an hour, all the while ſeeming, by the mo- 
tion of his lips, to pray within himſelf, After he was 
dead, his bed, cloaths, and the other things he had with 
him in priſon, were thrown into the fire and conſumed 


with him. Finally, the aſhes were gathered together, 
and caſt into the river Rhine, which runs cloſe by the 


We cannot conclude this account of Jerom, without 


annexing at large the moſt honourable teſtimony given 
of him by Poggius of Florence, an adverſary and the 


ſecretary of two popes, and conlequently not a more 


favourable teſtimony than truth itſelf compelled. We 
copy it from Mr Gilpin's valuable and elegant hiſtory 
of Jerom ; whoſe life of Ziſca, the great general of the 
Bohemians, is an admirable performance. 


A Letter from Poggius of Florence to Leonard Aretin. 


© Jn the midſt of a ſhort excurſion into the country, 


I wrote to our common friend; from whom, I doubt 
not, you have had an account of me. 5 
Since my return to Conſtance, my attention hath 
been wholly engaged by Jerom, the Bohemian heretic, 

as he is called. The eloquence and learning which this 

perſon hath employed in his own defence are ſo extra- 
ordinary, that I cannot forbear giving you a ſhort ac- 

J CT TS ome ene EP 

Jo confeſs the truth, I never knew the art of ſpeak- 

ing carried ſo near the model of antient eloquence, It 

was indeed amazing to hear with what force of expreſ- 


ſion, with what fluency of language, and with what 


excellent reaſoning he anſwered his adverſaries ; nor 
was 1 leſs ſtruck with the gracefulneſs of his manner; 

the dignity of his action; and the firmneſs and conſtan- 
cy of his whole hehaviour. It grieved me to think fo 


reat a man was labouring under ſo atrocious an accu- 
ation. Whether this accuſation be a Juſt one, God 


knows: For myſelf, I enquire not into the merits of it; 
reſting ſatisfied with the deciſion of my ſuperiors. — But 
I will juſt give you a ſummary of his trial. 


After many articles had been proved againſt him, 


leave was at length given him to anſwer each in its order. 


But Jerom long refuſed, firenuouſly contending, that 
he had many things to ſay previoully in his defence, and 
that he ought firſt to be heard in general, before he deſ- 
cended to particulars. —When this was over-ruled, Here 
ſaid he, ſtanding in the midſt of the aſſembly, here is 
juſtice; here is equity. Beſet by my enemies, J am al- 
Teady pronounced a heretic: I am condemned before I 
am examined. Were you gods omniſcient, inſtead of 
an aſſembly of fallible men, you could not act with 
more ſufficiency. Error is the fot of mortals; and you, 
. exalted as you are, are ſubject to it. But conſider that 
the higher you are exalted, of the more dangerous 


conſequences are your errors. As for me, I know I am 


a wretch below your notice: But at leaſt conſider, that 
an unjuſt action, in ſuch an aſſembly, will be of dange- 
Tous example.” peas ak 

© This, and much more, he ſpoke with great elegance 


of language, in the midſt of a very unruly and indecent 


aſſembly : And thus far at leaſt he prevailed; the coun- 
cil ordered, that he ſhould firſt anſwer objections; and 
promited that he ſhould then have liberty to ſpeak. Ac- 
cordingly, all the articles alledged againſt him were pub- 
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| whether he had aught to object? It is incredible with 
what acuteneſs he anſwered; and with what amazing 


Nothing eſcaped him: His whole behaviour was truly 


ſpoke him, he was ſo far from meriting death, that, in 
my judgment, he was not in any degree culpable.—In 
of the charge was purely the invention of his adverſaries: 
Among other things, being accuſed of hating and de- 
faming the holy ſec, the pope, the cardinals, the pre- 
lates, and the whole eſtate of the clergy, he ſtretched 


which ſide, reverend fathers, ſtiall I turn me for redreſs? 


from a judge into an inveterate enemy lt was artful- 


were of leſs moment, my accuſers might well imagine, 
that if this were faſtened on me, it could not fail of 


Judges, 3 3 1 
On the third day of this memorable trial, what had 
paſſed was recapitulated : When Jerom, having obtain= 


tance he pathetically implored. He then obſerved, that 
judges. Beginning with profane hiſtory, he inſtanced 


Others: He then inſtanced the many worthies of the Old 


| Teſtament, in the ſame circumſtances, Moſes, Joſeph; © 
Daniel, and almoſt all the prophets; and laſtly thoſe of 
the New, John the Baptiſt, St Stephen, and others, 


who were condemned as ſeditious, profane, or im- 
from a layic was ba 
from a college of prieſts; and from a general council, 
ſuperlatively bad.——Thele things he poke with ſuch 
oe and emphaſis, as kept every one's attention a- 
wake... „ 


took great pains to ſhew, that very little was due to 
thoſe produced againſt him. He had many objections 
to them, particularly their avowed hatred to him; the 


had been ſuch, as gave him the leaſt reaſon to dread an 
appearance before them, Difference of opinion, he 
ſaid, in matters of faith had ever riſen among learned 


rather than of error, where bigotry was laid aſide.— 
Such, he ſaid, was the difference between Auſtin and 


was never fixed on either. 1 55 © 
Every one expected, that he would now either retract 
his errors, or at leaſt apologize for them: But nothing 
of the kind was heard from him : He declared plainly, 
that he had nothing to retradt. He launched out into 
an high encomium of Huſs; calling him a holy man; 
and lamenting his cruel and u ger death. He had 


armed himſelf, he ſaid, with a full reſolution to follow 


the ſteps of that bleſſed martyr; and to ſuffer with cn 
licly read: and then proved: after which he was a ed, | ſtancy whatever the maliee of his enemies could inffict. 


The 


dexterity he warded off every ſtroke of his adverſaries. 


great and pious. If he were indeed the man his defence 


a word, he endeavoured to prove, that the greater part 


out his hands, and ſaid, in a moſt moving accent, On 

whom ſhall I implore? whole aſſiſtance can I expect? 

| which of you hath not this malicious charge entirely 
alienated from me? which of you hath it not changed 


ly alledged indeed ! Though other parts of their charge 


drawing upon me the united indignation of my + 


ed leave, though with ſome difficulty, to ſpeak, began 
his oration with a prayer to God; whoſe divine aſſiſ- 


many excellent men, in the annals of hiſtory, had been 5 
oppreſſed by falſe witneſſes, and condemned by unjuſt 


the death of Socrates, the captivity of Plato, the baniſſi- 
ment of Anaxagoras, and the unjuſt ſufferings of many 


moral men. An way judgment, he ſaid; proceeding 
from a prieſt, worſe ; ſtill worſe 


On one point he dwelt largely. As the merits of * gh 
the cauſe reſted entirely upon the credit of witneſſes, ge 


ſources of which he ſo palpably laid open, that he made 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of his hearers ; and 
not a little {hook the credit of the witneſſes. The Whole 
council was moved, and greatly inclined to pity, if not 
to favour him. He added, that he came A Ber 
to the council; and that neither his life nor doctrine 


men; and was always eſteemed productive of truth, 


1 And though their opinions were not only dif- 
erent, but contradictory, yet the imputation of hereſy 


SK 


The perjured witneſſes, (ſaid he) who have appeared a- 
| coup me, have won their cauſe: But let them remem- 
ber, they have their evidence once more to give before 
5 a tribunal, where falſhood can be no diſguiſmmwe. 
IIt was impoſſible to hear this pathetic ſpeaker with- 
out emotion. Every ear was captiyated ; and every 
heart touched. —But wiſhes in his favour were vain. 


He threw himſelf beyond a poſſibility of mercy, Brav- 


ing death, he even provoked the vengeance; which 


was hanging over him. If that hol martyr (ſaid he, | 


| ſpeaking of Huſs) uſed the clergy with diſreſpect, his 
Y cenſures were not levelled at them as prieſts, but as 
1 wicked men. He ſaw with indignation thoſe revenues, 
1 Which had been deſigned for charitable ends, expended 
j L 
IThrough this whole oration he ſhewed a moſt amaz- 
ing ſtrength of pore He had been confined almoſt. 
a year in a dungeon: The ſeverity of which uſage he 
complained of, but in the language of a great and good 
man. In this horrid place, he was deprived of books 
and paper. Yet notwithſtanding this, and the conſtant _ 
anxiety, which muſt have hung over him, he was at 
no more loſs for proper authorities, and quotations, 
than if he had ſpent the intermediate time at leiſure in 
EET TE Ton. F 
Hils voice was ſweet, diſtinct, and full: His action 
every way the moſt proper, either to expreſs indigna- 
tion, cr to raiſe pity ; though he made no affected ap- 


=  - trepid, he ſtood before the council; collected in him- 
EF felt; and not only contemning, but ſeeming even de- 
2 -* © firous of death. The greateſt character in antient Rory 
could not poſſibly go beyond him. If there is any juſ- 
tice in hiſtory, this man will be admired by all poſterity. 


What I admired was his learning, his eloquence, and 


were not the ground-work of his ruin. 


Two days were allowed him for reflection; during 
uhich time many perſons of conſequence, and particu- 


8 


An Account of the 


ID EFORE the converſion of the Roman Empire to 
| B Chriſtianity, there was no other tribunal, for the 
enquiry into matters of faith and doctrine, but that of 
the biſhops ; nor any other way of puniſhing obſtinate 
heretics, but that of excommunication. But the Ro- 
man emperors, being turned chriſtians, thought them- 
ſelves obliged to interpoſe, in the puniſhment of crimes 
committed againſt God, and for this purpoſe made 
laws (which may be found in the Theodoſian and Juſ- 
tinian Codes) by which heretics were ſentenced to 
baniſhment and ac of eſtates. Thus there were 
two courts of judicature againſt heretics, the one ſpiri- 
tual, the other civil. The eccleſiaſtical court pronoun- 
ced upon the right, declared what was hereſy, and ex- 
communicated heretics. When this was done, the civil 
courts undertook the proſecution, and puniſhed thoſe, 
in their perſons and fortunes, who were convicted of 
hereſy. 7 . HS 
2 This method laſted till after the year 800. From 
this time the juriſdiction, of the weſtern biſhops over 
heretics was enlarged, and they had now authority both 
10 convict and puniſh them, by impriſonment, and ſe- 
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© plication to the paſſions of his audience. Firm, and in- 


( 288 


wood behind his back, he cried out, Bring th 


amazing acuteneſs. God knows whether theſe things | 


larly my lord cardinal of F DR. endeavoured to brin 
him to a better mind, But perſiſting obſtinately in his 
errors, he was condemned as a heretic —- 
With a chearful countenance, and more than ſtoical 
conſtancy, he met his fate; fearing neither death itſelf 
nor the horrible form in which it appeared. When he 
came to tlie place, he pulled off his upper garment, and 
made a ſhort prayer at the ſtake; to Which he was ſoon 
after bound with wet cords, and an iron, chain; and in- 
cloſed as high as his breaſt with faggots, 185 
* Obſerving the executioner about to ſet fire to the 
torch 


ad | fear- 


hither. Perform thy officebefore my face. 
ed death, I might have avoided it.” . 


which the voilence of the flame ſcarce interrupted. 
Thus died this prodigious man. The epithet is not 

extravagant, I was Rave 

behaviour. Whatever his life may have been, his death, 

without doubt, is a leſſon of philolophy.  _ 

* But it is time to finiſh this long epiſtle. You will 
ſay I have had ſome leaſure upon my hands: And, to 
ſay the truth, I have not much to do here. This will, 
I hope, convince you, that greatneſs is not wholly con- 


| fined to antiquity, You will think me pethaps tedi- 
ous ; but I could have been more prolix on a ſubje& ſo 


copious ——Farewel, my dear Leonard. 
* You attribute more, ſays he, to this man, than I could 


few days afterwards, But his latter is dated on the very 
day on which Jerom ſuffered, and came warm from the 
writer's heart. It is ſufficiently plain, what Poggius him- 
ſelf thought of the council, and its proceedings. His en- 
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| comium on Jerom, is certainly a tacit cenſure of them. 


)R1GIN, PROGRESS, and PRACTICE of the INQUISITION, 
Spain and other Countries © © 


veral acts of diſcipline, warranted by the canons and 
of baniſhment upon them. This ſort of juriſdiction 


until the XIIth century, When the great growth an 

power of hereſies (as they were called) began to give 
no {mall diſturbance to the church. However the popes 
could do no more than ſend legates and preachers to 
endeavour the converſion of heretics, particularly the 
Albigenſes, who about this time were the occaſion of 
great diſturbances in Languedoc. At the head of theſe 
was one Dominic, who had been canonized by the 
pope, in order to render his authority the more reſpec- 
table. Dominic, and the other inquititors, ſpread them- 


the Albigenſes, and other early friends to reformation, 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. In proceſs of time, the pope, 
not finding theſe roving inquiſitors ſo uſeful as he had 
imagined, reſolved upon the eſtabliſhment of fixed and 
regular courts of inquiſition. After the order for theſe 
SIE courts, the firſt office of inquiſition was eſtab- 
| liſhed in the city of Thoulouſe, and Dominic 3 

| | the 


* As the wood began to blaze, he fang an hymn, 


elf an eye-witneſs of his whole 


: ð́§IV J 


Such was the teſtimony borne to an adverſary by this 
| ingenuous papiſt. His friend Aretin was leſs candid. 


with, You ought at leaſt to write more cautiouſly of 
| theſe things.” And indeed, it is probable, Poggius 


: oſterity. | would have written more cautiouſly, had he written a 
I ſpeak not of his errors: Let theſe reſt with him. 


cuſtom ; but they could not execute the imperial laws 


went on ſmoothly enough for three hundred years, 


ſelves into various Roman catholic countries, and treated 


able or proper. 


the firſt regular inquiſitor, as hoBad been the firſt roving 
inquiſitor. 3 1 MITT | 
Courts of inquiſition were now erected in ſeveral 
gountries ; it was received in all Italy, and the domini- 
ons of Spain, excepting the kingdom of Naples, and 
the Low-countries, were Charles V, and after him 
Philip II of Spain, endeavoured to eſtabliſh it, in 1 567 
by the duke of Alva, to the lots of the United Provinces; 
but the Spaniſh inquiſition became the moſt powerful 
and the moſt dreadful 'of any. Even the kings of 


Spain themſelves, though arbitrary in all other reſpects, 
were taught to dread the power of the lords of the in- 
quiſition; and the horrid cruelties they exerciſed, com- 
pelled multitudes, who differed in opinion from the 
Roman catholics, carefully to conceal their ſenti- 
ments. EIT e, pts „ 
The moſt zealous of all the popiſhi monks, and thoſe 
who moſt implicitly. obeyed the church of Rome, were 
the Dominicans and Franciſcans; theſe, therefore, the 
pape thought proper to inveſt with an excluſive right 


of preſid ag, and managing the different courts of inqui- 
ſition. The friars of thoſe two orders were always ſe- 


lected from the very dregs of the people, and therefore 


were not much troubled with punctilios of honour: they 
were obliged, by the rules of their reſpective orders, to 


lead very auſtere lives, which tendered their manners 
unſocial and brutiſh, and, of courſe, the better qualified 


them for the employment of inquiſitors. „ 
The pope now thought proper to give the inquiſitors 
the moſt unlimited powers, as judges delegated by him, 
and immediately repreſenting his perſon: they were 


permitted to excommunicate, or ſentence to death, 
whom they thought proper, upon the moſt ſlight infor- 
mation of hereſy. | 
ſades againſt all whom they deemed heretics, and enter 


hey were allowed to publiſh cru- 


into leagues with ſovereign princes, to join thoſe cru- 

fades with their res 
In 1244 their power was further increaſed by the 

emperor Frederic the Second, who declared himſelf the 


protector and friend of all inquiſitors, and publiſhed 


two very cruel edicts, viz. „„ 555 
1. That all heretics, who continued obſtinate, ſhould 


be burnt. | B ; 
2. That all heretics, who repented, ſhould be im- 


priſoned for lite. 


This zeal in the emperor for the inquiſitors, and the 
Roman catholic perſuaſion, aroſe from a report which 


had been propagated throughout Europe, that he in- 


tended to renounce chriſtianity, and turn Mahometan ; 


The officers of the inquiſition are, three inquiſitors, 
or judges, a fiſcal proctor, two 1ecretaries, a magiſ- 
trate, a meſſenger, a receiver, a gaoler, an agent of 


_ confiſcated poſſeſſions; ſeveral aſſeſſors, counſellors, 


executioners, phyſicians, ſurgeons, door-keepers, fa- 


 miliars, and viſitors, who are all ſworn to ſecrecy. 


The principal accuſation againſt thoſe who are ſub- 


ject to this tribunal, is berely, which comprizes all that 
is ſpoken or written againſt any of the articles of the 


creed, or the traditions of the Romiſh church. The 
other articles of accuſation are, renouncing the Roman 


catholic perſualions and believing that perſons of any 
1 


other religion may be ſaved, or even admitting that 
the tenets of any but papiſts are, in the leaſt, reaſon- 
We ſhall mention two other things 
which incur the moſt ſevere puniſhments, and ſhew 
the inquiſitors, at once, in an abſurd and a tyrannical 


light, viz. To diſapprove of any action done by the in- 


quiſition, or diſbelieve any thing ſaid by an inquiſitor. 
The grand article, hereſy, comprizes many, ſubdivi- 


Gons; and, upon a ſuſpicion of any of theſe, the party 
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is immediately apprehended : 


| ſerve to convict them. ” „ 
The inquiſition likewiſe takes cognizante.of uch as 


He. i.4 
advancing an offenſive 
propolition; failing to impeach others who may ad- 
vance {uch; contemning church ceremonies; defacing 
idols; reading books condemned by the inquiſition; lend- 
ing ſuch books to others to read; deviating from the 
* y practices of the Romiſh church; letting: a 
year pals without going to confeſſion; eating meat on 
faſt-days ; neglecting maſs ; being preſent at a ſermon 
preached by an heretic; not appearing when ſummon- 
ed by the inquiſition; lodging in the houſe of, contrac- 
ting a friendſhip with, or making a preſent to an here- 
tic; afliſting an heretic to eſcape from confinement, or 
viſiting one in confinement, are all matters of ſuſpicion, 
and proſecuted accordingly. Nay, all Roman catholics 


give immediate information, even of their neareſt and 


led heretics, or any ways inclining to hereſy, 


have begun to perſecute ; aſſiſting, or not informing 
againſt ſuch, if they ſhould happen to eſcape; conceal- 


ſecreting, or burning books and papers, which mi 


are accuſed of being magicians, witches 
ſoothſayers, wizards, common ſwearers 
who read, or even poſſeſs the bible in the common lan- 


5 ers, 


Upon all occaſions the inquiſitors carry on their pro- 


ceſſes with the utmoſt ſeverity, and puniſh thoſe who 
offend them with the moſt unparallelled cruelty. A 


proteſtant has ſeldom ny mercy ſhewn him; and a Jew, 
who turns chriſtian, is fa | 
1s known to keep company with another new-converted 


company with a perſon who was lately a proteſtant, but 


to be a papiſt, and the conſequence is, a confiſcation 


his effects as a puniſhment for his inſincerity, and the 
| loſs of his life il 1 8 
the emperor therefore attempted, by the highth ot bi- 
gotry, to contradict the report, and to ſhew his attach- 
ment to popery by cruelty. e 


if he complains of ill uſage. | 5 
A detence in the inquiſition is of little uſe to the pri- 


| ſoner, for a ſuſpicion only is deemed ſufficient cauſe of SY, 


condemnation, and the greater his wealth the greater his 


danger. The principal part of the inquiſſtor s eruelties 
is owing to their rapacity: they ny the life to =o : 
un- 


ſeſs the property; and, under the prete 


n ce of zeal; p 
der each obnoxious individual. | 


A priſoner to the inquiſitors is never allowed to lee 


the face of his accuſer, or of the witneſſes againſt him, 


ſition is not fully allowed, vengeance is deriouticed i 
gainſt ſuch as call it in queſtion; or if any of its offi= 


to ſtrike tetror, and awe thoſe 


the inquiſition bang, e t 
of its power, into obedience. High 


who are the objects 


the loweſt officers of the inquiſition can make the high- 
eſt characters tremble. 85 19 85 ie 


| Such are the circumſtances which ſubjeQ a perſon to 


4 E rhe 


were commandedy under pain of excommunication, to 
deareſt friends, if they judged them to be what was cal- 


Thoſe who give the leaſt countenance or aſſiſtance to 
proteſtants, are called fautors, or abettors of hereſy, and 
the accuſations againſt theſe uſually turn upon ſome of 
the following points: comforting ſuch as the inquiſition 


ing, abetting, adviſing, or furniſhing heretics with mo- 
ney ; viſiting, or writing to, or ſending them ſubſiſtence; 


; arid of ſuch 


guage, the Talmud of the Jews, or the Alcotan of the. 
| Mahometans: SE OS tos oh bn ne 8 


r from being ſecure; for it he 


Jew, a ſuſpicion immediately arites that they privately | 
practiſe together ſome jewiſh ceremonies ; if he keeps 


now profeſſes popery, they are accuſed of plotting to- 

gether; but if he aſſociates with a Roman catholic, an 

accuſation is often laid againſt him for only nog 
0 | 


but every method is taken, by threats and toftures, to. 
oblige him to accuſe himſelf, and by that means eorro- 
borate their evidence. If the juriſdiction of the inqui- 


cers are oppoſed, thoſe who oppoſe them are almoſt 
certain to be fufferers for their temerity; the maxim of 


birth, diſtinguiſhed rank, great dignity; or eminent em- 
| ployments, are no protection from its ſeverities, and 


18 
* 
1 


» 


. 


mon report. 


: | f 


„A is. t 
conſequence. 


neva ſitors never forget or forgive; length dr 
time cannot efface their reſentments: nor can the hum- 


1a 8, 4 
What kind of community m 


IN. Q 


dhe rage of the inquiſition, and the modes of beginning fuſſion muſt ſueh conduct 
5 the proceſs are four in number.. 85 


=. 10 | oceed by imputation, or proſeeute on com- 
perſon who chuſes to impeach another. 


3. To found the proſecution on the information of 
thoſe ſpies who are regularly retained by the inquiſi- 


1 * # % 
* 


EN 1 Ta To proſecute on the confeſſion of the priſoner him- 


MS a is ſummoned to appear before the in- 
a 


quiſition, the beſt method (unleſs he is ſure of eſcaping 


by flight) is immediately to oy the ſummons ; for 
though really innocent, the leaſt 


| delay increaſes) his 
_ criminality in the eye of the inquilitors, as one of their 
maxims is, that backwardneſs to appear always indi- 
cates guilt in the perſon ſummoned; and if he eſcapes, 
- ſame as perpetual baniſhment, for ſhould ſuch 

ever return, the mk cruel death would be the certain 


The inqui 


bleſt conceſſions, or moſt liberal prefents, obtain a par- 


don: they carry the delire of revenge to the grave, and 
© "would have both the property and lives of thoſe who 
have offended them. Hence, when a perſon once ac- 
"ſed to the inquiſition, after eſcaping, is re-taken, he 


ought ſeriouſly to prepare himſelf for martyrdom, and 
; ary pal againſt the fear of death. Every perſon, 


hs in ſuc Ya. ituatlon, ought to be compoſed for the awful 
Ws occaſioh, without expectation of remedy. Is 


When a poſitive accuſation is given, the inquiſitors 


direct an order under their hands to the executioner, 


who takes a certain number of familiars with him to aſ- 
ſiſt in the execution. The calamity of a man under 


juch circumſtance can ſcarce be deſcribed, he being pro- 


ably ſeized when ſurrounded by his family, or in com- 
pany with his friends. Father, ſon, brother, fiſter, 


” 


uſband, wife, muſt quietly ſubmit ; none dare reſiſt 


.or even ſpeak : either would ſubject them to the puniſh- 


ment of the devoted victim. No reſpite is allowed 
to ſettle the moſt important affairs, but the priſoner is 
inſtantaneouſly hurried away. 3 85 | 


Hlence we may judge how critically dangerous muſt 


be the ſituation of perſons who reſide in countries where 


there is an inquilitorial tribunal; and how carefully cau- 


tious all ſtates ought to be who are not curſed with {ſuch 
an arbitrary court, to prevent its introduction. In 
' ſpeaking of this ſubject, an elegant author pathetically 
| 4 „% How horrid a ſcene of perfidy and inhumanity ? 

nd 0 wife that 8 gran. 
tude, love, and mutual forbearance with regard to hu- 
8 A are baniſhed! What muſt that tribunal be, 


which obliges parents not only to eraſe from their 
minds the remembrance of their own children, to ex- 

_. +. tinguiſh all thoſe keen ſenſations of tenderneſs and affec- 
tion wherewith nature inſpires them, but even to ex- 
tend their inhumanity ſo far as to force them to com- 
mence their accuſers, and conſequently to become the 
cauſe of the cruelties inflicted upon them What ideas. 

ought we to form to ouclelyes of a tribunal, which ob- 
liges children not only to ftifle every. ſoft impulſe of 

gratitude, love, and reſpect, due to thoſe who gave 


them birth, but even forces them, and that under the 
moſt rigorous penalties, to be ſpies over their parents, 


and to diſcover to a ſet of mereileſs inquiſitors, the 
crimes, the errors, and even the little lapſes to which 


they are expoled by human fraily, In a word, a tri- 
bunal which will not permit relations, when impriſon- 
ed in its horrid dungeons, to give each other the ſuc- 
cours, or perform the duties which religion enjoins, 


muſt be of an infernal ſtamp. What diſorder and con- 


if e290 | 


Org ene pg PR of fear, give infinite uneaſineſs to a fam; 
mation of any indifferent 


proofs or paternal corrections? Will not they 
after plundering his houſe to ſa 


i. 


| (Uſu give riſe to, in a tenderly af: 
fectionate family? An expreſſion innocent in itſelf, and 
perhaps, but too true, ſhall, from an indiſcreet zeal, or 
hall ruin its peace entirely, and erhaps cauſe 2 A, 
more of its members to be the 9 victims of the 
| molt barbarous of all tribunals. What diſtractions mug 
neceſſarily bfeak forth in a houſe. where the huſband and 
wife are at variance, or the children looſe and wicked! 
Will ſuch children feruple to lacritice a father, who 


.endeayours to reſtrain them by his exhortations, by re- 


| rather, 
| pport their extravagance 
and riot, readily deliver up their unhappy parent to all 
the horrors of a tribunal, founded on the blackeſt in. 
juſtice? A riotous huſband, or a looſe wife, have an 
eaſy opportunity, aſſiſted by means of the perſecution in 


vices, by deliveri 
the inquiſition.“ 1 Es | 
When the inquiſitors have taken umbrage againſt an 
innocent perſon, all expedients are uſed to facilitate con- 
demnation; falſe oaths and teſtimonies; founded on 
perjury, are direCted by the virulence. of prejudice to 
tind the acculed guilty; and all laws, divine and liuman, 


ng him, or her, up to the rigours of 


gotted revenge. 


— 0 

When a perſon aceuſed is taken and impriſoned, his 
treatment is deplorable indeed. The gaolers firſt begin 
by ſearching him for books or papers which might tend 
to his conviction, or for inſtruments which might be 
employed in ſelf- murder, or breaking from the place of 


vious articles of the ſearch are not the on 
from a priſoner ; for the conſcientious gaolers make 
| free with money, rings, buckles, Ss &c. under 
various pretences, ſuch as, that money or rings may be 
[Wallowed, to the great detriment of the priſoner's 
health, the prongs of buckles may be uſed to take away 
| life, by means of a neckcloth or a pair of garters a pri- 

ſoner may hang himſelf, &c. &c. Thus he is robbed 
under the plauſtble pretext of humanity, and uſed ill 
through pretended tendernefs. 3 3 


« 


| -When the priſoner has been ſearched under the dame 


of care, and robbed beneath the maſk. of juſtice, he is 
committed to priſon by way of ſecurity.  -* Here, ſays 


family and friends, who are not allowed acceſs, or even 


in his favour in order to prove his innocence, , He ſees 
himſelf inſtantly abandoned to his inflexible judges, t 


- melancholy and deſpair, and even often to his moſt in- 


Death is uſually the portion of a priſoner, the mildeſt 
ſentence being impriſonment for life; yet the inc 
FRE by degrees, at once ſubtle, low, and cruel. 
The gaoler firſt of all inſinuates himſelf into the pri- 
ſoner's favour, DE pretending to with him well, and ad- 
viſe him well, and among other hints, falſely kind, tells 
him to petition for a hearing. 
This is the worſt thing a priſoner can do, for the 
mere petition is deemed a ſuppoſition of guilt, and he 
is perfuaded to it only with a viewtoentrap him. When 
he is brought before the conſiſtory, the firſt demand is 
What is your requeſt? _ EE: 1 r 


have a hearing. 


confeſs the truth conceal nothing, and rely on our 
mercy. 5 3 F 7 W | 
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queſtion, to rid themſelves of one who is a check to their 


all inſtitutions, moral and political, are rn La bi- 
7 KK —w 4 


confinement. But it is to be obelerved, that the ob- 
aly things taken 


an authentic writer, he is conveyed to a dungeon, tlie 
fight of which muſt fill him with horror, torn from his“ 


to ſend him one conſolatory letter, or take the leaſt ſtep 


ges, to 


veterate enemies, quite uncertain of his fate. Inno- 

1 . . » E . Cr ; P | * : 4 p » 29 . q 
cence on ſuch an occaſion is a weak reed, nothing bein 8 
eaſter than to ruin an innocent perſon.” “ 


nquiſitors 


The priſoner very naturally anſwers that he would 


One of the inquiſitors replies, your hearing is this— 


* 
-— of 


comes his obſtinacy as they call it; and it he declares he 


continually fay, © You have not been ſincere, you tell 


who ſtood mute are called for re-examination, if they 


take an oath of their confeſſion of faith. This brings 
man catholics, or acknowledge they are not. If they 


acknowledge they are not Roman catholics, they are 
proceeded againſt as heretics. © If they acknowledge || 


® ** * A 
*. 


wer, which it is required ſhall in EYET degree coincide} 


raiſe feats on each fide in the form of an amphitheatre, | theſe laſt wore large paſte-board caps, with inſcriptions. 
where the criminals are placed; over againſt whom is 

a high chair, Avhither they are called one by one, to 
Hear their doom prongunced.by one of the inquiſitors. 


are diſcharged upon payment of a fine. Thoſe who 


Af the priſoner makes a confeilion of any trifling .af- 


is mute, they ſhut him up without light, or any food 
but a ſeanty allowance of bread and water till he over- 


is innocent, they torment him, till he either dies with 
the torment, or confeſſes himſelf guilty. 2 
Upon the re- examinations of ſuch as confeſs, the 


not all—you keep many things concealed, and therefore 
muſt be remanded to your dungeon.” When thoſe 
continue filent, ſuch tortures are ordered as will either 
make them ſpeak, or kill them; and when thoſe who 


proclaim their innocence are re-examined, a crucifix is 


held before them, and they are ſolemnly exhorted to 


them to the teſt, they muſt either ſwear they are Ro- 


N Ne fling .af-| go in proceſſion to a church hoden for tlie ceremony, 
fair, they immediately found an indictment on it: if he 


and have each of them a god-father, who are anſwer - 
able for their forth- coming after the ceremony is over. 
In this proceſſion the criminals walk barefooted, carry- 
ing lighted tapers in their hands: the leaſt guilty march 
foremoſt. After the laſt of them that are to be diſ- 
charged, one comes carrying a crucifix, and followed by 
thoſe WhO are to die. The next day after the execution 
the pictures ot the executed are carried to the church of 


| the Dominicans, The head only is repreſented ſur- 
rounded with firebrands, and underneath is written the 


name, quality, and crime of the perſon executed. 1 
The following is an account of an Auto de Fe, per- 
formed at Madrid in the year 162. 
The officers of the inquiſition, preceded by trum- 


pets, kettle-drums, and their banner, marched on the 
zoth of May, in cavalcade, to the palace of the great 


they are Roman catholics, a ſtring of accuſations is 
brought againſt them, to which they are obliged to an- 
anſwer into proper method. *—(” © 4 
ter they have verbally anſwered, pen, ink, and pa- 
per are given them, in order to produce a written an- 


| 


with the verbal anſwer. Ti the verbal and the written 


{ 1quare, where they declared by proclamation, that-or 4 
e priſoners wou be 


the zoth of June the ſentence of t 
put in execution. .. ee 
There had not been a ſpectacle of this kind at Ma- 
drid for ſeveral years before, for which reaſon it was ex- 


| - || pected by the inhabitants with as much impatience as a 
dwer extempore, no time being given even to put their | 


day of the greateſt feſtivity. _ joe 
On the day appointed, a prodigious number of peo- 
ple appeared drelled as ſplendid as their reſpective cir- 

cumſtances would admit. In the great ſquaàre Was rai- 


ſed a high ſcaffold; and thither, from ſeven in the _ 


anſwer differ, the priſoners are charged with prevarica- 


they are accuſed with premeditated artificſe. 
The ſentence againſt the priſoners is publicly pro- 
nounced, and with extraordinary ſolemnity. This is 
called Auto de Fe, that is, Act or Decree of Faith, In 
Portugal they erect a theatre, capable of holding 3000 
perſons, on which they place a very rich altar, and 


The priſoners know their doom by the cloaths they 
wear that day. Thote who wear their own cloaths“ 


have a Santo Benito, or ſtrait yellow coat without fleeves, 
charged with St Andrew's crols, have their lives, but 
forfeit their effects. 'Thoſe who have the reſemblance 


ot flames, made of red ſerge, ſowed upon their Santo 


Benito, without any crols, are pardoned, but threatened 
to be burnt if ever they relaple. But thoſe, who, be- 
ſides theſe flames, have on their Santo Benito their own | 
picture, environed with figures of devils, are condemn- 
ed to die. The inquiſitors, who are ecclefiaſtics, do 
not pronounce the ſentence of death, but form and 


| read an act, wherein they ſay, that the criminal, being 
convicted of ſuch a crime by his own proper confeſſion, 
is delivered with much reluctancy to the ſecular power, 


to be puniſhed according to his demerits. This writing 
they give to ſeven judges, who attend at the right fide 
of the altar. Thele condemn the criminal to be firſt 


| hanged, and then burnt: but Jews are burnt alive. 


The public place for execution in Portugal is called 
Rouſh, .whither the confraternity of mercy attend, and 
for che priſoner, EEE ED. 

The Fafoificion of Goa, in the Indies on this {ide the 


gulf of Bengal, is very powerful, the principal inquiſitor 


having more reſpect ſhewed him, than either the Arch- 
biſhop or Vice-roy. The criminals, ſentenced by this 
tribunal to die, are clad much after the fame manner as 
in Portugal, Such as are convicted of Magic, wear 


13 caps in the form of ſugar-loaves, covered with 


| | I both ſexes ; all the inqui 
tion, if one contains more than the other with wiſhing their priſoners to Madrid. 
to conceal certain cireumſtances ; if they both agree, 


morning till the ary were brought criminals of 
itions of the Kingdom ſending 


Of theſe priſoners twenty men and women, with one 
renegado Mahometan, were ordered to be burned; fifty 
Jews and ſeweſſes, having never before been impriſoned; 
and repenting of their crimes; were ſentenced to a long 


| confinement, and to wear a yellow cap; and ten others 


ſentenced to be whipped, and then ſent to the gallies : 


| on them, having a halter about their necks, and torches 
in their hands. 35 "OX 


The whole court of Spain was preſent on this:occa= 


of, tribunal far above that of the king. The nobles 


| here acted the part of the ſheriff's officers in England, 


leading ſuch criminals as were to be burned, and hold 
ing them when faſt bound with thick cords : the reſt of 
the criminals were conducted by the familiars of the in- 
quiſition. „ ee arr Cong 


* 


of exquiſite beauty, and but ſeventeen years of age: 


pardon, in the following pathetic ſpeech : © Great queen! 
will not your royal preſence be of ſome ſervice to me 
in my miſerable condition? Have regard to my youth ; 


ſing a religion imbibed from my earlieſt infancy !“ 
Her majeſty ſeemed greatly to pity her diftref 
turned away her eyes, as ſhe did not dare to ſpeak a 
wore, in behalf of a perſon who had been declared an 
eretic. PF ĩ ĩͤ RTTIGS (12 
Nou maſs began, in the midſt bf which the prieſt 
came from the altar; placed near the ſcaffold, and featet 
himſelf in a chair prepared for that purpoſe. : 
The chief Mmquilitor then deſcended from the amphi- 


head. After bowing to the altar, he advanced towards 
the king's balcony, and went up to it, attended b 
of his officers, carrying a croſs and the 
book containing the oath by which the kings of Spain 


ames and {rightful figures of devils. All the criminals 


| 
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| indicted for bigamy, witchcraft, and other crimes, were 


= TAs ; 
. 
en 


ſion. The grand inquiſitor's chair was placed in a fort 


Among thoſe who were to ſuffer was a young Jewels 


Being on the ſame ſide of the ſcaffold where the queen 
was ſeated, ſhe addreſſed her, in hopes of obtaining 4 


and, oh! conſider, that I am about to die, for profeſ= 4 


1 
* 3 
AR) 


theatre, dreſſed in his cope, and having-a mitre on his 


| by fome 
oblige themſelves to protect the catholic faith, to ext 
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and ſupport, with all their power, the pro- 


* 
1 


pre heretics, : 
tecutions and decrees of the inquiſition. 

On the inquiſitor's approach, and preſenting this book 
to the king, his majeſty roſe up, bare-headed, and ſwore 
to maintain the oath, which was read to him by one of 
his counſellors: after which the king continued ſtanding 
till the inquiſſtor was returned to his place; when the 
ſecretary of the holy office mounted a ſort of pulpit, 
and adminiſtered a like oath to the counſellors and the 
whole aſſembly. The maſs was begun about twelve at 


noon, and did not end till nine in the evening, being pro- 


tracted by a proclamation of the ſentences of the ſeveral 
criminals, which were all ſeparately rehearſed aloud 


dne after the other. | 


After this, followed the burning of the twenty-one 
men and women, whole intrepidity in ſufferin 


hands and feet into the flames with the moſt dauntleſs 
fortitude; and all of them 1 their fate with ſuch 
reſolution, that many of the amazed ſpectators lament- 


that 
horrid death was truly aſtoniſhing : ſome thruſt their 


ed that fuch heroic ſouls had not been more enlighten- 


The king's near ſituation to the criminals rendered 
their dying groans very audible to him : he could not, 
however, be abſent from this dreadful ſcene, as it is eſ- 
him to 


the tribunal. 


Doctor Gedde, At the place of execution there are 
ſo many ſtakes ſet as there are priſoners to be burned, a 


1 _ quantity of dry furze being ſet about them. 


e ſtakes of the proteſtants, or, as the inquiſitors 
call them, the profeſſed, are about four yards high, and 


have each a ſmall board, whereon the priſoner is ſeated 
within half a yard of the top. The profeſſed then go 


a ladder betwixt two prieſts, who attend them the 


u 
* day of execution. When they come even with 


the forementioned board, they turn about to the people, 
and the prieſt ſpends near a quarter of an hour in ex- 


horting them to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome. On | 
their refuſing, the prieſts come down, and the execu- 
tioner aſcending, turns the profeſſed from off the ladder 


upon the ſeat, chains their bodies cloſe to the ſtakes, 


and leaves them. | „ 

Ihe prieſts then go up a fecond time to renew their 
exhortations, and if they find them ineffectual, uſually 
tell them at parting, That they leave them to the 


chat await them. | 3 5 

Wbat we have already ſaid may be ap ted to inqui- 
fitions in general, as well as to that of Spain in parti- 
cular. The inquifition belonging to Portugal is exactly 
upon a ſimilar plan to that of Spain, having been inſti- 
tuted much about the ſame time, and put under the 
tame regulations, and the proceedings nearly reſemble 
ber we ſhall therefore introduce an account 
of it in this place. The houſe, or rather palace, of the 


» 


teemed a religious one; and his coronation oath obliges 
| give a ſanction by his preſence to all the acts of 


722 


A . ler, accompanied by two other officers, 
Another Auto de Fe is thus deſcribed by the reverend 


naturally heaves from the breaſt. 


| if the noiſe 1s repeated, a ſevere beatin 


lowance laid out. This viſit, however, 
of form, for the gaoler uſuall 
| he pleaſes, and commonly 


the only mark of humanity hath been 


creature naked, and beat him ſo 


on them an accuſation of being hypocritical and relax 


} | 


IN. 
inquiſition, is a noble edifice. 
each about fort 


t contains four tourts 


feet ſquare, round which are about | 
three hundred dungeons, or cells, W's 


The dungeons on the ground floor are allotted to the 
loweſt claſs of priſoners, and thoſe on the ſecond ſtory 
to perſons of ſuperior rank. The galleries are built of 
freeſtone, and hid from view both within and without 
by a double wall of about fifty feet high, which greatly 
increaſes the gloom, and darkens them exceedingly. 

The whole priſon is ſo extenſive, and contains ſo ma- 
ny turnings and windings, that none but thoſe well 
acquainted with it can find the way through its various 
avenues. The apartme®*' of the chief inquiſitor are 
ſpacious, and elegant; the entrance is through a large 
gate, which leads into a court yard, round which are 
leveral chambers, and ſome large ſaloons for the king, 
royal family, and the reſt of the court to ſtand and ob- 


| lerve the executions during an Auto de Fe, 


With reſpect to the dungeons where the prifoners are 
confined, t ey are not only gloomy in themſelves, but 
as miſerably furniſhed as can be imagined ; the only ac- 
commodations being a frame of wood by way of bed- 
ſtead, and a ſtraw bed, mattrais, blankets, ſheets, an 
urinal, waſh-hand-baſon, two pitchers, one tor clean, 
the other for foul water, a lamp, and a plate. 
A teſtoon, or ſeven-pence halfpenny Engliſh 


A f money 
is allowed every priſoner daily; and the 0 


principal gaol- 
et two viſits every pri- 
loner monthly, to inquire how he would have his al- 
is only a matter 
lays out the money as 
allows the priſoner daily, 


viz. a poringer of broth, half a pound of beef, a ſmall 


piece of bread, and a trifling portion of cheeſe. 


The above articles are charged to the priſoner at the 
rate of ſeventeen teſtoons in the month; four are al- 
lowed for brandy, or wine; two for fruit, making in 
the whole twenty-three ; and the reſt of the money, to 


make up the number of teſtoons for the month, is 


ſcandalouſly ſunk in the articles of ſugar and toap. 
Some, who find their allowance too little, petition 
the lords inquiſitors for a greater portion, when the 
petition is frequently granted; and in this particular 
t iy caſually ſhewn ; 
in all other circumſtances they are inhuman, cruel, and 
ſevere. They not only exclude the prifoners from every 
intercourſe with their relations or friends, make them 
ſuffer every inclemency of a gaol, or torture them in 
confinement, but even prohibit them from making the 
leaſt noiſe by ſpeaking loud, ſinging pſalms or hymns, 
exclaiming, or even uttering the ſighs which affliction 


Guards walk about continuall to liſten ; if the leaſt 
noiſe is heard, they call to, and, threaten the priſoner; 
a a enſues, as a 
puniſhment to what is deemed the offending party, and 
to intimidate others. As an inſtance of this take the 


| following fact: a priſoner having a violent cough, one 
| of the guards came and ordered him not to make a noiſe; 
| to which he replied, that from the violence of his cold, 


it was not in his power to forbęear. The cough increaſ- 
ing, the guard went into the cell, ſtripped the poor 
m that he 


ſoon after died of the blows. 
In this inquiſition, as in that of S 


| - i 
in ain, if the priſoners 
plead their innocence, they are con 


emned, as obdurate, 


and their effects embezzled; if they plead guilty, they 
are ſentenced on their own confeſſion, and their effects 
confiſcated of courſe; and if they are ſuffered to elcape 
with their lives, (which is but ſeldom the caſe) as peni- 
tent criminals who have voluntarily accuſed themſelves; 
they dare not reclaim their effects, as that would ng 


pent- 


penitents, when a moſt cruel death would be the certain 
conſequence. _ „ E 
A priſoner ſometimes paſſes months without knowing 


of what he is accuſed, or having the leaſt idea when 
he is to be tried. The gaoler at length informs him, 


that he muſt petition for à trial. This ceremony being 
one through, he is taken bare-headed for examination. 
"When they come to the door of the tribunal, the gaoler 
knocks three times, to give the judges notice of their 
approach. A bell is rung by one of the jüdges, when 
an attendant opens the door, admits the priſoner, and 
- accommodates him with a ſtool l. 
The priſoner is then ordered by the preſident to kneel 
down, and lay his right hand upon a book, which 18 
preſented to him cloſe ſhut. This being complied with, 
the following queſtion is put to him: Will you promiſe 


to conceal the ſecrets of the holy office, and to ſpeak 


the truth ? 


If he anſwers in the negative, he is remanded to his 


cell, and cruelly treated. If he anſwers in the affirma- 


tive, he is ordered to he again ſeated, and the examina-_ 
tion proceeds: when the preſident aſks a variety of 
-queſtions, and the clerk minutes both them and the 


anſwers. EEE 3 1 
After the examination is cloſed, the bell is again 


tun ; the gaoler. appears, and the priſoner is ordered 


to withdraw, with this exhortation ; Tax your memory, 


recollect all the fins you have ever committed, and when 


Noe again brought here, communicate them to the 


oly office. 


Tus gaolers and attendants being apprized that the 


priſoner hath made an ingenuous confeſſion, and rea- 
dily anſwered every queſtion, make him a low bow, 
and treat him with an affected kindneſs, as a reward 
J 7ST ions ie a 

In a few days he is brought td a ſecond examination, 


with the ſame formalities as before. It is then demanded 
of him, If he has taken a ſerious review of his paſt 


life, and will divulge its various ſecrets, and the crimes 

| Rich he has run at different times. 
If he refuſes to confeſs any thing, many enſnaring 
queſtions are put to him, and the arts of caſuiſtry are 


and follies into w 


exhauſted to draw ſome ſecret from him. But if he 


- accuſes himſelf of any crimes or follies, they are writ- 
ten down by the ſecretary, and a proceſs extracted from 
them, The iriquiſitors often over-reach priſoners, by 
- promiſing the greateſt lenity, and even to reſtore their 
liverty, if they will accuſe themſelves. The unhappy 
perſons, who are in their power ag ogy fall into 
this ſnare, and are ſacrificed to their own fl 


and ill-placed confidence. Inſtances have been known 


of ſome, who, relying on the faith of the judges, aud 
| believing their fallacious promiſes, have accuſed them- 


ſelves of what they were totally innotent, in expecta- 
tion of obtaining their liberty ſpeedily ; and thus, be- 
ing duped by the inquiſitors, they became martyrs to 
their own folly, and ſuffered death for fiftitious tranſ- 
J 8 

Another artifice uſed by the inquiſitors is this: If a 


* 
(2 
% 


_ priſoner has too much reſolution to accuſe himſelf, and 


too much ſenſe to be enſnared by their ſophiſtry, they 
proceed thus: a copy of an indictment againſt the pri- 
foner is given him, in which, among many trivial ac- 
cuſations, he is charged with the moſt enormous crimes, 


of which human nature is capable. This, of courſe, 


* rouzes his temper, and he exclaims againſt ſuch falſi- 


ties, He is then aſked which of the crimes he can 
deny ? He naturally ſingles out the moſt atrocious, and 


begins to expreſs his abhorrence of them, when the 
indictment being ſnatched out of his hand, the preſident 


ſays, By your denying only thoſe crimes which you 
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6 ap 


| 


* 


kind of fouls. They appear as little affected with the. 1 


groans and agonies of their fellow - creatures as the cords; - MY 
chains, racks, and tortures, which are applied to their be 
writhing limbs. The hearts of theſe eccleſiaſtical bur- _— 
chers are grown callous, and, like thoſe of common but=. - =. 


chers, are ſo inured to the ſhedding of blood, and hor= 
rid {ſight of mangled garcaſſes, as to have loſt all the id. 
preſhons of ſenſibility, and every touch and feeling ot E- 1 
| humanity. . Perpetual ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs be- —_ 
come ſo familiar to their minds, that what would rend 
the very heart-ftrings of ſome men, make no more im 22 


without fuch a bed ite temper, it would bs impolite WY 
ble for any man to act the part of an inquiſitor; _ ü 


The inquiſitors allow the torture to be uſed only threes. Wl 
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mention, you implicitly confeſs the reſt, and we ſhall conveyed to the torture toom, where no light apes 08 


therefore proceed accordingly.” 


but what two candles gave. 
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ate heretics, and ſupport, with all their power, the pro- 
tecutions and decrees of the inquiſition. M 
On the inquĩſitor's approach, and preſenting this book 
to the king, his majeſty roſe up, bare-headed, and ſwore 
to maintain the oath, which was read to him by one of 


his counſellors: after which the king continued ſtanding 


till the inquiſttor was returned to his place; when the 


ſecretary of the holy office mounted a ſort of pulpit, 


and adminiſtered a like oath to the counſellors and the 
whole aſſembly. The maſs was begun about twelve at 
noon, and did not end till nine in the evening, being pro- 


tracted by a proclamation of the ſentences of the ſeveral 


criminals, which were all ſeparately rehearſed aloud 


one after the other. 


men and women, whole apts wet in ſufferin 
_ horrid death was truly aſton 


After this, followed the burning of the- 8 
that 


ing: ſome thruſt their 


hands and feet into the flames with the moſt dauntleſs 
fortitude; and all of them yielded to their fate with ſuch 
reſolution, that many of the amazed ſpectators lament- 


o 
. 
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The king's near ſituation to the criminals rendered 
their dying groans very audible to him : he could not, 
however, be abſent from this dreadful ſcene, as it is eſ- 
teemed a religious one; and his coronation oath obliges 


him to give à ſanction by his preſence to all the acts of 


the 1 ribunal. 5 


Another Auto de Fe is thus deſeribed by the reverend 


octor Gedde, At the place of execution there are 


e quantity of dry furze being ſet about them. 


e ſtakes of the proteſtants, or, as the inquiſitors 


call them, the profeſſed, are about four yards high, and 
have each a ſmall board, whereon the priſoner is ſeated 
within half a yard of the top. The profeſſed then go 


ws « ladder betwixt two prieſts, who attend them the | 
vv 


15 many ſtakes ſet as there are priſoners to be burned, a 
lar 


ee that fuch heroic ſouls had not been more enlighten- 


whole day of execution. When they come even with 
the forementioned board, they turn about to the people, 


and the prieſt ſpends near a quarter of an hour in ex- 


horting them to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome. On 
their refuſing, the prieſts come down, and the execu- 
_ tioner aſcending, turns the profeſſed from off the ladder 


upon the ſeat, chains their bodies cloſe to the ſtakes, 
And leaves them. EI | 
The prieſts then go up 


exhortations, and if they find them ineffectual, uſually 


devil, who is ſtanding at their elbow ready to receive 
their ſouls, and carry them with him into the flames of 
hell fire, as ſoon as they are out of their bodies.” 

A general ſhout is then raiſed, and when the prieſts 


get off the ladder, the univerſal cry is, © Let the — 5 
8 


This Darbarity is repeated till their faces are burnt, 


xeards be made; (which implies, ſinge their bear 
this is accordingly performed by means of flaming furzes 
thruft _ their faces with long poles. ES 


and is accompanied with loud acclamations. Fire is 


duty of a chriſtian, w 
| that await them. 


ſitions in general, as well as to that 0 
_ cular. The inquifition belon 


then ſet to the furzes, and the criminals are conſumed.” 


- Numerous. are the martyrs who have borne theſe 
rigours with the moſt exemplary fortitude: and we hope 


358 that every proteſtant, whoſe fate may expoſe him to the 


mercileſs tyranny of papiſts, will act conſiſtent with the 
an, Beh they conſider the great rewards 

What we have already ſaid may be a plied to inqui- 
pain m parti- 


ng to Portugal is exactly 


Ine upon a ſimilar plan to that of Spain, having been inſti- 


each o 


tuted much about the ſame time, and put under the 


tame regulations, and the proceedings nearly reſemble 
| er. we ſhall therefore introduce an account 
of it in this place. The houſe, or rather palace, of the 


— 


1 


tell them at parting, That they leave them to the 


1 


* 


as miſerably 


inquiſition, is a noble edifice. It contains four tourts; 


each about forty feet ſquare, round which are about 
three hundred dungeons, or cells. . | 

The dungeons on the ground floor are allotted to the 
loweſt claſs of priſoners, and thoſe on the ſecond ſtory 
to perſons of ſuperior rank. The galleries are built of 
freeſtone, and hid from view both within and without 
by a double wall of about fifty feet high, which greatly 
increaſes the gloom, and darkens them exceedingly. | 

The whole priſon is ſo extenſive, and contains ſo ma- 


ny turnings and windings, that none but thoſe well 
acquainted with it can find the way through its various 
avenues. The apartmeie of the chief inquiſitor are 
ſpacious, and elegant; the entrance is through a large 
gate, which leads into a court yard, round which are 


leveral chambers, and ſome large ſaloons for the king, 
royal family, and the reſt of the court to ſtand and ob- 
ſerve the executions during an Auto de Fe. 


With reſpect to the dungeons where the prifoners are 
© are not only gloomy in themſelves, but 
| urniſhed as can be imagined ; the only ac- 
commodations being a frame of wood by way of bed- 
heets, an 


confined, t 


ſtead, and a ſtraw bed, mattrals, blankets, 


urinal, waſh-hand-baſon, two pitchers, one for clean, 


the other for foul water, a lamp, and a plate. 


A teſtoon, or ſeven-pence halfpenny Engliſh money 


is allowed every priſoner daily; and the principal gaol- 
er, accompanied by two other officers, viſits every pri- 


ſoner monthly, to inquire how he would have his al- 


lowance laid out. This viſit, however, is only a matter 
of form, for the gaoler uſually lays out the money as 
| he pleaſes, and commonly allows the priſoner daily, 
alf a pound of beef, a ſmall 
piece of bread, and a trifling portion of cheeſe, _ 
I) be above articles are charged to the priſoner at the 
rate of ſeventeen teſtoons in the month; four art. al- 


viz. a poringer of broth, 


lowed for brandy, or wine; two for fruit, making in 
the whole twenty-three ; and the reſt of the money, to 
make up the number of teſtoons for the month, is 


ſcandalouſly ſunk in the articles of ſugar and toap. _ 


Some, who find their allowance too little, petition 
the lords inquiſitors for a greater portion, when the 
petition is frequently granted; and in this particular 


the only mark of humanity hath been caſually ſhewn ; 
In all other circumſtances they are inhuman, cruel, and 
a fecond time to renew their 


levere. They not only exclude the prifoners from every 
intercourſe with their relations or friends, make them 


ſuffer every. inclemency of a gaol, or torture them in 
confinement, but even prohibit them from making the 

leaſt noiſe by ſpeaking loud, finging pſalms or hymns, 
| exclaiming, or even uttering the ſighs which affliction 


naturally heaves from the breaſt. 


Guards walk about continually to liſten ; if the leaſt ; 


noiſe is heard, they call to, and, threaten the priſoner; 
if the noiſe is repeated, a ſevere beating enſues, as a 


| puniſhment to what is deemed the offending party, and 


to intimidate others. As an inſtance of this take the 
following fact: a priſoner having a violent cough, one 
of the guards came and ordered him not to make a noiſe; 


to which he replied, that from the violence of his cold, 

The cough increaſ- 

ing, the guard went into the cell, Aripped the poor 
ifully, that he 


it was not in his power to forbęar. 


creature naked, and beat him ſo unmerci 
ſoon after died of the blow. , | 

In this inquiſition, as in that of Spain, if the priſoners 
plead their innocence, they are condemned, as obdurate, 
and their effects embezzled; if they plead guilty, they 


are ſentenced on their own confeſſion, and their effects 


confiſcated of courſe; and if they are ſuffered to eſcape 
with their lives, (which is but ſeldom the caſe) as peni- 
tent criminals who have voluntarily accuſed themſelves; 
they dare not reclaim their effects, as that would brin 


on them an accuſation of being hypocritical and relaxed 


pent- 
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conſequence. 1 r 

A priſoner ſometimes paſſes months without knowing 
of what he is accuſed, or having the leaſt idea when 

| he is to be tried. The gaoler at length informs him, 
that he muſt petition for a trial. This ceremony being 
one through, he is taken bare-headed for examination. 
"When they come to the door of the tribunal, the gaoler 
knocks three times, to give the judges notice of their 
approach. A bell is rung by one of the judges, when 
an attendant opens the door, adinits the priſoner, and 
- accommodates him with a ſtool, _ 1 
The priſoner is then ordered by the preſident to kneel 
down, and lay his right hand upon a book, which is 
reſented to him cloſe ſhut. This being complied with, 
the following queſtion is put to him: Will you promiſe 
to conceal the ſecrets of the holy office, and to ſpeak 
JJ,, ꝶhmMmm eo IT ih Ll 
If he anſwers in the negative, he is remanded to his 
cell, and cruelly treated. If he anſwers in the affirma- 
tive, he is ordered to be again ſeated, and the examina- 
ti roceeds: when the preſident aſks a variety of 


tion 
queſtions, and the clerk minutes both them anc the 
anſwers. . Ye 8 
After the examination is cloſed, the bell is again 
rung; the gaoler appears, and the priſoner is ordered 
to withdraw, with this exhortation ; Tax your memory, 
recollect all the fins you have ever committed, and when 
you. are again brought here, communicate them to the 
- "The gaolets and attendants being apprized that the 
priſoner hath made an ingenuous confeſſion, and rea- 
dily anſwered every queſtion, make him a low bow, 


and treat him with an affected kindneſs, as a reward 


For his t ih: 8 

In a few days he is brought to a ſecond examination, 
with the ſame formalities as before. It is then demanded 
of him, If he has taken a ſerious review of his paſt 
life, and will divulge its various ſecrets, and the crimes 

and follies into which he has run at different times. 


If he refuſes to confeſs any thing, many enſnaring_ 
queſtions are put tq him, and the arts of caſuiſtry are 


exhauſted to draw ſome Jecret from him. But if he 
accuſes himſelf of any crimes or follies, they are writ- 
ten down by the ſecretary, and a proceſs extracted from 
them. The inquiſitors often over-reach priſoners, by 


promiſing the greateſt lenity, and even to reſtore their 
liberty, if they will accuſe themſelves. The unhappy 
perſons, who are in their power why ogy fall into 
this ſnare, and are ſacrificed to their own fim licity, 


and ill-placed confidence. Inſtances have been nown 
of ſome, who, relying on the ſaith of the judges, and 


helievidg their fallacious promiſes, have accuſed them- 
| ſelves of what they were totally innotent, in expecta- 


e 

tion of obtaining 75 liberty ſpeedily; and thus, be- 
ing duped by the inquiſitors, they became martyrs to 
'their own folly, an 
greſſfions. 
Another artifice u 
priſoner has too much reſolution to accuſe himſelf, and 
too much ſenſe to be enſnared by their ſophiſtry, they 
proceed thus: a copy ot an indictment againſt the pri- 
ſoner is given him, in which, among many trivial ac- 
cuſations, he is charged with the moſt enormous crimes, 
ot which human nature is capable. This, of courſe, 
rouzes his temper, and he exclaims againft ſuch falſi- 
ties. He is then aſked which of the crimes he can 
deny? He naturally ſingles out the moſt atrocious, and 
begins to expreſs his abhorrence of them, when the 
indictment being ſnatched out of his hand, the preſident 
ſays, * By your denying ny thoſe crimes which you 
mention, you implicitly confeſs the reſt, and we hall 
therefore proceed accordingly.” “ 


d ſuffered death for fictitious tranſ- 


penitents, when a moſt cruel death would be the certain] 


ſed by the inquiſitors is this: If a | 
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the very heart-ftrings of ſome men, make no more im 


after a cripple, and ſuffers the ſevereſt pains upon eve, 
change of weather. We ſhall give an ample deſcriptivh F* 


tive times, but happily ſurvived the cruelties he unde & 
ps Firft Time of Torturingſg: 
On refuſin to comply with the iniquitous demg; 
of the inquilitors, by confeſſing all the crimes that 


"5. 


LE 


thought FN to charge him with, he was immedia 
conveyed to the torture room, where no light ap zeared t 
| but what two candles gave. That the cries of. he, 


of the ſeyere torments occaſioned by the torture, fromk.. 3 ? 
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daun eight [201 be heard by the other Priſoners thig 
rom is 11 


the crevices and deadens the ſounßd. 


Great was the priſoner's horror on entering this infer- 
nal place, when ſuddenly he was ſurrounded” by fix | 
. wretches, who, after preparing the tortures;' tripped 
him naked to his drawers. He was then laid upon his | 
back on a kind of Rand, elevated a few feet from the 
They began the operation by putting an iron collar a 
round his neck, and a ring to each foot, which faſtened | there run a: rope that catched t 
him to the ſtand. His limbs being thus ſtretched out, gen 
they. wound two ropes round each' arm, and two round 
h thigh - which ropes being paſſed under the ſcaf- 
Fold, through holes made for that purple, were all 


Fac 


9% 


drawn tight at the fame inftant of time, 
men, on a given ſignal. * 


4 1 is eaſy to conceive that the pains which immediate- 
ly ſucceeded were intolerable; the ropes which were of 


85 | | ES attended by the ſurgeon to drels his bruiſes. and adjuſt 
It bs to be obſerved, that a phyſician and ſurgeon at- the parts diſlocated; and here he continued till th 
tended, and often felt his temples, in order to judge of | / | 

the danger he might be in; by which means his tor- | 
tures were for a ſmall. ſpace ſuſpended, that he might 
have ſufficient opportunity of recovering his ſpirits, to 


2 


ſuſtain each enſuing torture. 


l boured under, at being fo frequently put to the torture. 
In all this extremity of anguiſh, while the tender | 
frame is tearing, as it were, in piecgs, while at every 
pore it feels the ſharpeſt pangs of death, and the ago- h 
_ . nizing ſoul is juſt ready to burſt forth, and quit its | greatly ſwelled from the inflamation cauſed by ſuch fre- 
J vvetched manfſiori, the miniſters of the inquiſition have | 
the obduracy of heart to look on without emotion, and 
” . _ahnly-to adviſe the poor diſtracted creature, to confeſs ei ng pains, 
bis impated guilt, in doing which they tell him he may | to which he had never been ſubject, till after ne ball che 
obtain a tree pardon, and receive abſolution. All this, | misfortune to fall under the mercileſs and bloody lords 
-___ "however, was ineffectual with the priſoner, whoſe mind Fr 2a 3 6d F Reade I 


* 


N 


us ſtrengthened by a ſweet conſciouſnefs of innocence, 
unc the divine conſolation of religion. © | | 
While he was thus ſuffering, the phyſician and fur- | ſoftnefs Of their ſex, but are tortured with as much ſe- 
geon were fo harbarouſly unjuſt as to declare, that if he | verity as the male priſoners, with the additional morti- 


* 
— 


* 


pains he endured, that he fainted. away; upon which he 
Vas unlooſed, and carried baek to his dungeon. 


- 


Second Time of Torturing. 


5 1 294 3 ES 


ned by a kind of quilting, | which covers all 


died under the torture, he would be guilty, by his obſti- 
nacy, of ſelf- murder. In ſhort, at the laſt time of the 
_ *ropes being drawn ti 


. ; 
\ ? „, : : * 


ht he grew ſo exceedingly weak, 
y the circulation of his blood being ſtopped, and the 


- |» - Third Time of Totturing. ___. 


being a little recovered, was again ordered to the torture 
room; and there, for the laſt time, made to undergo 
another kind of puniſhment, which was inflicted twice 


a thick iron chain twice round has body, which croſſin 

upon his | ſtomach, terminated at the wriſts. They 
then placed him with his back againſt a thick 6a þ 
at each extremity whereof was a pulley, through which 


ere I e ends of the chain at 
his wriſts. . ES ra i 
The executioner then ſtretching the end of this rope, 


preſſed or bruiſed his ſtomach in proportion as the ends 


y four of the | of the chain were drawn tighter. They tortured him in 

2. this manner to ſuch a degree, that his wriſts, as well as 

his ſhoulders, were quite diſlocated. They were, how- 

1 pes L | | ever, ſoon ſet by the ſurgeons ; but the barbarians, not 
a ſmall ſize, cut through the priſoner's fleſh to the bone, 

making the blood guſh out at eight different places thus 

Hound at a time. As the priſoner perſiſted in not 

-making any confeſſion of what the e required, 

our times ſuc- 


yet fatisfied with this ſeries of cruelty, made him imme- 


pains) with equal conftancy and reſolution. 
After this he, was again remanded to his dungeon, 


From the before-mentioned relation, it may eaſily be 
judged what dreadful agony the ſufferer muſt. have la- 


Moft of his limbs were disjointed ; and ſo much was he 

to lift his hand to his mouth; and his body became 
uent diſlocations, After his diſcharge he felt the ef- 

frequently ſeized with thrilling and excruciati 


„ 
Females who fall into the hands of the inquiſitors, 


ſoftneſs 


fication of having the moſt ſhocking indecencies added 
to the moſt ſavage harbarities. Wl] oP 


rid dungeon, and left a prey to the melancholy of his 


hat all the torture inflicted, as above deſcribed, inſtead | manded to his dungeon, but a ſtratagem is: uſed to draw 


. -ofextorting a diſcovery from the priſoner, only ſerved from him what the torture fails to do. A com anion. 
; 2 more Fer yEnty to excite 11 enen waved 
for patien nice and power to perſevere in truth and inte- . p Ir pop Tre | 

grity, were ſo in ok Ra 4p weeks after, as to expoſe | healed.:. this perſon, who.is always ſelected for his cun- - 
a Kim to another kind of torture, more ſevere, if poſhble, | hing, inmuates hin grace: 

than the former; the manner of inflicting which was |. oh oner, laments the anguiſh he feels, ſympathizes with 
eas follows: they forced his arms backwards, fo that the gm ee "as 91388 

palms of his hands were turned outward behind him; Fee og hip BY pain, does all he canto 
when, by means of a rope that. faſtened them together | 278 ſecrets, : | Jong 
m1 the wriſts, and which was turned by an engine, they | 


x 


is allowed to attend him, under the 1 Wait 


im, and, taking an advantage of the haſty neous 
ive into 


Sometimes this companion pretends to be a priſoner 


drew them by degrees, nearer each other, in ſuch a like himſelf, and impriſoned for ſimilar charges. This 


manner that the back of each hand touched, and ſtood HE unhap 
_ -_ . exactly parallel to the other. In confequence of this and perſuade him in unboſ 
violent contortion, both his ſhoulders became diſlocated, e thoughts. 
and a conſiderable quantity of blood iſſued from his | „Ih : 
mouth. This torture was repeated thrice ; after which 3 by being gloſſe 
be was again taken to the dungeon, and put into the 
hands of the phyſician and ſurgeon, who, in ſetting the 


diſlocated bones, put him to the moſt exquiſite pain. 


is to draw the unhappy perſon into a mutaal confidence, 


eſe ſnares F ſucceed, as they are the more 
all by be | over with the appearance of 
friendſhip, ſympathy, pity, and every tender paſſion. 
In tine, if the priſoner: cannot be found guilty, he is 
either tortured, or harraffed to death, though a few 


have 


Two months after the ſecond torture, the priſoner, 


| without any intermiſſion. The executioners faſtened 


by means of a roller Jugecd at a diſtance behind him, 


diately undergo the like torture a ſecond time; which 
he ſuſtained (though if poſſible attended with keener 


| wr 
Auto de Fe, or gaol delivery, when he was happily dif- 


bruiſed and exhauſte , as to be unable for ſome weeks, 1 


fects of this cruelty for the remainder of his life, being 


have 9 9 77 favour ſhewn them on account of the E 


If the above-mentioned modes of torturing force a 
confeſfion from the priſoner, he is remanded to his hor- 


ſituation, to the anguiſh ariting from what he has fuf- 


- The barbarous ſavages of the inquiſition, finding | he refuſes. to confels, he is, in the fame manner, re- 


ing upon, and comforting his mind till his wounds are 


ning, inſinuates himſelf into the good graces of the 


oſoming his grief, to betray | 


8 


places. After which, people are obliged to de 
luch books as come under the firſt cenſure, and to keep 
none belonging to the other two cenſures, unleſs the 
exceptionable paſſages have been expunged, and the cor- 


reading the proſcribed boo 


55 1 9 ] 


have ſometimes had the good fortune to be diſcharged, 


but not without having, firſt of all, ſuffefed the mo 


dreadful cruelties. If he is found guilty, all his effects 


are confiſcated, and he is condemned to be whipped, 
impriſoned for life, ſent to the gallies, or put to death. 
Theſe ſentences are put in execution at an Auto de Fe, 
or gaol delivery, which is not held annually, or at any 
ſtated periods, but ſometimes once in two, three, or 
even four years. | 1 


After having mentioned the barbarities with which 


the perſons of priſoners are treated by the inquiſitors, 
we ſhall proceed to recount the {ſeverity of their pro- 


ceedings againſt books. 64 as . 
As ſoon a bock is publiſhed, it is carefully read by 
ſome of the familiars belonging to the inquiſition. 


Theſe wretched critics are too ignorant to have taſte, 
too bigoted to ſearch for truth, and too malicious to re- 


liſh beauties, They ſcrutinize, not tor the merits, but 


for the defects of an author, and purſue the ſlips of 
Hence they read 


his pen with unremitting diligence. 
with prejudice, judge with partiality, purſue errors with 


avidity, and ſtrain that which is innocent into an offen- 


five meaning. = Re 
- They miſunderſtand, miſapply, confound, and per- 


vert the ſenſe; and when they have gratified the malig- 
nity of their diſpoſition, charge their blunders upon 
the author, that a profecution may be founded 
upon their falſe conceptions, and deſigned mifinterpre- | 


tations. 


The moſt trivial charge cauſes the cenſure of a book; 


but it is to be obſerved, that the cenſure is of a three - 


fold nature, viz. 


. When the book is wholly condemnet. 
8 When the book is partly condemned, that is, when 


certain 


Theſe, therefore, are ordered to be 


From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the inqui- 


ſitors check the progreſs of 0 impede the in- 
- creaſe of arts, nip genius in the bud, deſtroy the na- 


tional taſte, and continue the cloud of ignorance over 
the minds of the people. 1 ON 
A catalogue of condemned books is annually pub- 
liſhed under the three different heads of cenſures, alrea- 


dy meritioned, and being printed on a very large ſheet 
of paper, is hung up in 4 moſt public and con eee. 
roy all 


rections made, as in either caſe diſobedience would 
be of the moſt fatal e pen : for the poſſeſſing or 
s are deemed very atrocious 


crimes. © 


The 2 of ſach books is uſually ruined in his 


_ circumſtances, and ſometimes obliged to pals the re- 
mainder of his life in the inquiſition. e 


n 1 e 


Inſtances of the Barbarities exerciſed by the IN YS! TIONS 
/ Spain and Portugal, an various Perſons, upon ſeveral | 
Times, from the moſt genuine 


* Occaſions, and at different 
Hiſtorians, | 


I. FPRANCIS ROMANES, a native of Spain, be- 


PF ing of a mercantile turn of mind, was employed 


by the merchants of Antwerp, to tranſact ſome buſineſs 


for them at Breme. He had been educated in the Ro- 
mith perſuaſion, but going one day into a ptoteſtant 


paſſages are pointed out as exceptionable, and 
ordered to be expunged. TB TL 
3. When the book is deemed incorrect; the e 
of which is, that a few words or expreſſions diſpleaſe 
the inquilitions. 
altered, and fuch alterations go under the name of cor- 
r | 9 5 „ 


, 


| 


—_— 


— * nm 


painted over with devi | 
| on his head, by way of deriſion. As he paſſed” by 4 


reached him, when he lifted up his head ſiiddenl: 
| prieſts thinking he meant to recaht; ordered him to be 
taken down. Finding, however, that they were mif- 
| taken, and that he till retained his conſtancy, he was 


chus, whoſe 


* 


N 


church, he was. ſtruck with tene which he heard, | 
and beginning to perceive the errors of popery, he de- 


peruſ-_ 


| | e plainly, . 
perceived how erroneous the principles were he had for- 
merly embraced: and renounced the impoſitions of po- 


termined to ſearch farther into the matte. 
Reading the ſacred ſeriptures attentively, pag 
ing the writings of ſome proteſtant divines, 


pery for the doctrines of the reformed hure, in which 


| religion appeared in all its genuine purity. 


Determining to give over worldly thoughts, and think 


of his eternal ſalvation, he ſtudied religious triths mote 
than trade, and purchaſed books rather than merchan- 
dize, convinced that the riches of the body are trifling 
/ ET N 

He now reſigned his agency to the merchants of Ant- 


werp, giving them an account at the ſame time of his 
converſion; and then reſolving, if poſſible, to aß * 
But 

the Antwerp merchants writing to the inquiſitors, he 
was ſeized upon, impriſoned for ſome time, and then 
condemned to be burnt as an heretic, 77 SS 


his parents, he went to Spain for that purpole. 


He was led to the piece of execution in a garment | 
s, and had a paper mitre put up- 


wooden croſs, one of the prieſts bade him kneel to it; 
but he abſolutely refuſed ſo to do, ſaying, It is not for 


| chriſtians to worſhip wood. 


Being placed upon a pile of wood; the fire a 10 kly 
4 


. 


pſalm. 


: the 


Pres again upon the pile, where, as long as he had 
ife and voice remaining, he kept tepeating the ſeventh - 


II. At StLucar in Spain refided a carver named u?“ 


ius | rincipal bufineſs was'to make images of 
faints and other popiſh idols. Becoming, however, 
convinced of the errors of the Romiſh perſuaſion, he 


embraced the proteſtant faith, left off carving images, 
and for ſubſiſtence followed the buſineſs of a Teal en. 
| zraver only. He had, however, retained one image of 


the virgin Mary for a ſign; when an inquiſitor paſſing 


by, aſked if he would fell it; Rochus mentioned 4 
price; the inquiſitgr objected to it, and offered half the 
money: Rochus replied, I would rather break it tc 
pieces than take fuch a trifle. © Break it to pieces! 
ſaid the inquiſitor, break it.to pieces if you dare! 


Rochus being. provoked at this expreſſion, immedi- 


ately ſnatched up a chiſſel, and cut off the noſe of the 


image. This was ſufficient, the inquifitor went awa 
in a rage, and ſoon after ſent to liave bim 
In vain did he plead that what he defaced was 


woul 
inquiſitor to bargain for the image in the way. of trade. 
Nothing, however, availed him ; his fate rae 


he was condemned to be burnt: and the ſentenee was 


executed accordingly. 


III. Doctor Cacalia, his brother Franeis, a0 h Al; A 
ter Blanch, were burnt at Valladolid, for having (po- 


ken againſt the inquiſitors. 


IV. At Seville, a gentlewoman with her two daugh- 


ters and her niece, were apprehended on account. of 


their profeſſing the proteſtant religion. They were all 
ut to the torture: and when that was over, one of OY 5 


inquiſitors ſent for the youngeſt daughter, pretended t 
{ympathize with her, and pity her ſuff - 


he leich * If you will di 
I will procure the diſcharge of your mother; ſiſter, 


couſin, and yourſelf.” 


own propane, and that if it was not proper to do as he 
with his Own oods, it was not proper or the 


. f erings; chen 
binding himſelf with a {ao oath not to betray.her; _ 


loſe all to me, I promiſe l ou 
4 id 
Made confident by his oath; and intrapped by His 


© -< 
_. 


— 
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> promiſes, ſhe revealed the whole of the tenets they Rome, which abſolutely refuſing one of the inquiſitors 


refuling 0 1 

profeſſed ; when the perjured wretch, inſtead of acting ſaid, put an end to their lives directly; when the t 
as he had ſworn, immediately ordered her to be put to | executioners obeyed, and ſtrangled them immediately. * 
the rack, ſaying, Now you have revealed fo much IX. Four proteſtant women being ſeized upon at Se- t 


will make you reveal more.” Refuſing, however, to ſay | ville, were tortured, and in proceſs of time ordered fer 

any thing further, they were all ordered to be burnt, | execution. On the way thither they began to ting 

- which ſentence was executed at the next Auto de Fe: | pfalms ; but the officers of the inquiſition, thinking 

V. The keeper of the caſtle of Triano, belonging to | that the words of the pſalms reflected on themſelves, 

the inquiſitors of Seville, happened to be of a diſpoſi- put gags into all their mouths, to make them ſilent. 

a tion more mild and humane than is uſual with perſons They were then burnt, and the houſes where they re- 

— in his ſituation. He gave all the indulgence he could to | {ſided were ordered to be razed to the ground.  _ 

Ss the priſoners, and ſhewed them every favour in his | X. Ferdinando, a proteſtant {choolmaſter, was ap- 

power with as much "wy cy as poſſible. At length, | prehended by order of the inquiſition, for inſtructing his 

owever, the inquiſithrs became acquainted with his | pupils in the principles of proteſtantiſm; and after be- 
| kindneſs, and determined to puniſh him ſeverely for it, e tortured, was burntt IN 
that other gaolers might be deterred from ſhewing the | XI. A monk, who had abjured the errors of popery, 
leaſt traces of that compaſſion which ought to glow in | was impriſoned at the ſame time as the above Ferdinan- 
the breaſt of every human being. With this view they | do; but through the fear of death, and to procure mer- 
ſuperceded, threw him into a din! dungeon, and uſed | cy, he ſaid he was willing to embrace his former com- 

bim with ſuch dreadful barbarity that he loſt his tenſes. | munion. Ferdinando, hearing of this, got an oppor- 

His deplorable ſituation, however, procured him no | tunity to {peak to him, reproached him with his weak- 

favour, for frantic as he was, they brought him from | neſs, and threatened him with eternal perditiom; The 
priſon at an Auto de Fe to the uſual place of puniſh- | monk, ſenſible of his crime, returned to, promiſed to 
ment, with a ſambenito (or garment wore by crimi- | continue in the proteſtant faith, and declared to the in- 
nals) on, and a rope about his neck. His lentence | quifitors that he ſolemnly renounced his intended recan- 
was then read, and ran- thus ; that he ſhould be placed | tation. Sentence of death was therefore paſſed upon 
upon an aſs, led through the city, receive two hun- | him, and he was burnt at the {ame time as Ferdinando. 

_  dred ſtripes, and then be condemned fix years to the | XII. Juliano, a Spaniſh Roman catholic, on travel- 
V 3 Ing into Germany, became a convert to the proteſtant 
l bhe poor frantic wretch, juſt as they were about to | religion. „ 

begin his puniſhment, toy wy {ſprung from the back | Being zeal 
of the aſs, broke the cords that bound him, inatched a | no undertook a very arduous taſk, which was to cons 
Word from one of the guards, and dangerouſly wound- | vey from Germany into his own country, a great num- 
"ed an officer of the inquiſition. Being overpowered by | ber of bibles, concealed in caſks, and 8 up like 


ows for the filth he had embraced, Julian 


WMultitudes, he was prevented from doing farther miſ{- | Rheniſh wine. This important commiſſion he ſucceed- 
chief, ſeized, bound more ſecurely to the aſs, and pu- | ed in fo far as to diſtribute the books. A pretended 
=>  mifhed according to his ſentence. But ſo inexorable 7775 however, who had purchaſed one of the 


Were the inquiſitors, that for the raſh effects of his mad- | bibles, betrayed him, and laid an account of the whole 
ness an additional four years was added to his ſlavery in affair before the inquiſition. | 1 - 


rr I J]juliano was immediately ſeized upon, and ſtrict in- 
8 I. A maid ſervant to another gaoler belonging to 1 being made for the & apr eee of theſe 
he Miquiſition was accuſed of humanity, and detected | bibles, eight hundred perſons were apprehended upon 
=  inbidding the priſoners keep up their ſpirits. For theſe | the occaſion. They were all indiſcriminately tortured: 
_ = Heinous crimes, as they were called, the was publicly | and then moſt of them were ſentenced to various pu- 
= whipped, baniſhed her native place for ten years, and | niſhments. Juliano was burnt, twenty were roaſted 
hat is worſe, had her forehead branded by means of | upon. ſpits, ſeveral impriſoned tor life, ſome were pub- 
died hot irons, with theſe words, A favourer and aider | licly cd. many lent to the gallies, and a few diſ- 
=== of heretic. — I i e > ©. 
VII. John Pontic, a Spaniard by birth, a gentleman F XIII. John Leon, a proteſtant taylor of Spain, tra- 
—_ by education, and proteſtant by perſuaſion, was, prin- | velled to Germany, and from thence to Geneva, where 
cipally on account of his great eftate, apprehended by | hearing that a great number of Englith proteſtants 
tte inquiſitors, when the following charges were exhi- | were returning to their native country, he, and ſome 
died againſt him. ol | more Spaniards, determined to go with them. The 
| 1. That he had faid he abhorred the idolatry of wor- | Spaniſh inquiſitors being apprized ot their intentions, 
tipping. the =. ds i | ſent a number of familiars ſo expeditiouſly in purtuit of 
2. That he ſhunned going to a... | them, that they overtook them at a ſea-port in Zea- 
3. That he aflerted the merits of Jeſus Chriſt alone | land, one of the United Provinees, "hich was then 
was a full juſtification for a Chriſtian. Iungqer the juriſdiction of Spain) juſt before they had em- 
=  * 4. That he declared there was no purgatory; and | barked, ving thus ſucceeded in their commiſſion, 
N that he affirmed the pope's abſolution not to be of ; 
__ any value, „ 


the poor priſoners were heavily fettered, handcuffed, 
n theſe re his effects were confiſcated to the 


TY 


agged, and had their heads and necks covered with a 


e | Kiad of iron net-work. In this miſerable condition thev 
uſe of os 1 itors, and his body was burnt to aſhes | 1 —— eme ef to Spain, thrown into a diſmal dun rem 
to gratify their revenge. © © _ [almoſt famiſhed with hunger, barbarouſly tort 

S VAN. John Gonſalvo was originally a prieſt, but hav- | MI YOON. an 


nn Cl 1g then cruelly burnt. 

> Ing embraced the reformed religion, he was now ſeized | XIV, A young lady havin 

* bmp inquiſitors, as were his mother, brother, and two | abſolutely refuſe 
3 


ers. Heing condemned, they were led to execution, 
where they ſung part of the 106th pſalm. 


w 
9 


> Ty. . 
3 
* 


g been put into a convent, 

| to take the veil, or turn nun, On 
leaving the cloiſter ſhe embraced the proteſtant faith 

| | which being known to the inquiſitors, ſhe was appre- 
| At the place gf execution, they were ordered to jay hended, and every method ny to draw her back again 
the creed, which they immediately complied with, but | to 2 This proving ineffectual, her inexorahle 
+ coming to theſe words, The holy catholic church,” | judges condemned her to the flames, and ſhe was burnt 
= they were commanded to add the monoſyllables * of | | accord- 
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INQ 
laſt. 1 | 1 1 
XV. Chriſtopher Loſada, an eminent phyſician, and 
learned philoſopher, became extremely obnoxious to 


the inquifitors, on account of expoſing the errors of 
popery, and profeſſing the tenets of proteſtantilm. For 


theſe reaſons he was apprehended, impriſoned, and | 


racked ; but thoſe ſeverities not bringing him to confeſs 
the Roman catholic church to be the only true church, 
he was ſentenced to the fire; the flames of which he 


bore with exemplary patience, and reſigning his ſoul to 


that Creator by whom it was beſtowed. | 

© XVI. Arias, a monk of St Iſidore's monaſtery at 
Seville, was a-man of great abilities, but of a vicious 
diſpoſition. He ſometimes pretended to forſake the er- 


rors of the church of Rome, and become a proteftant, 


and ſoon after turned Roman catholic. Thus he conti- 


nued a long time wavering between both perſuaſions, 
till God thought proper to touch his heart, and ſhew 


him the great danger of inconſtancy in religious matters. 


He now became a true proteſtant, and bewailed his for- 
| The ſincerity of his con- 
verſion being known, he was ſeized by the officers of 


mer errors with contrition, 


the inquiſition, ſeverely tortured, and afterwards burnt 

at an Auto de Fe. 5 = 

- XVII Maria de Coceicao, a young lady who reſided 
with her brother at Liſbon, was taken up by the inqui- 
ſitors, and ordered to be put to the rack. The exquiſite 

torments ſhe felt ſtaggered her reſolution, and ſhe fully 

-confeſled the charges againft her. 


The cords were immediately flackened, and ſhe was 


re- conducted to her cell, where ſhe remained till ſhe had 
recovered the uſe of her limbs, and was then brought 


again before the tribunal, and ordered to ratify her con- 


feſſion, and ſign it. This ſhe abſolutely refuſed to do, 
telling them, that what ſhe had ſaid was forced from 


ber by the exceſſive pain ſhe underwent. Incenſed at 


this reply, the inquiſitors ordered her again to be put to 
the rack, when the weakneſs of nature once more pre- 
vailed; and ſhe repeated her former confeſſion. She 


was immediately remanded to her cell till her wounds 
were again healed, when being a third time brought 


before the inquiſitors, they in a ſtern manner order- 
ed her to ſign her firſt and ſecond confeſſions. She 
anſwered as before, but added, I have twice given way 


to the frailty of the fleſh, and perhaps may, while on the 


rack, be weak enough to do ſo again; but depend upon 
it, if you torture me an hundred times, as ſoon as I am 
| releaſed from the rack I ſhall deny what was extocted 
from me by pain.” The inquiſitors ordered her to be 


racked a third time; and, during this laſt trial, ſhe ex- 


- ceeded even her own expectations; bore the torments 
- inflicted with the utmoſt fortitude, and could not be 
perſuaded to anſwer any of the queſtions put to her. 
As her courage and conſtancy increaſed, the inquiſitors 
imagined that ſhe would deem death a glorious martyr- 
dom, and therefore, to diſappoint her expeQations, 
they condemned her to a ſevere whipping through the 
public ſtreets, and to a ten-years baniſhment. _ 
XVIII. Jane Bohorquia, a lady of a noble family in 
Seville, was apprehended on the information of her ſiſ- 


ter, who had been tortured and burnt for profeſſing the, | 


proteſtant religion. While on the rack; through the 
_ extremity of pain, that young lady ' confeſſed that ſhe 
had frequently diſcourſed with her ſiſter concerning 
roteſtantiſm, and upon this extorted confeſſion was 
ane Bohorquia ſeized and impriſoned. Being preg- 


nant at the beginning, oy let her remain tolerably quiet 


till ſhe was delivered, when they immediately took a- 
way the child, and put it to nurſe, that it might be 
brought up a Roman catholic hs 

The lady was not perfectly recovered from the weak- 


nels cauſed by her labour, when ſhe was ordered to be | 
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according to her ſentence, perſiſting in her faith to the | 


their perſons are 
ay are burnt in etbgy. 5 
XIX. Dr Iſaac Orobio, a learned phyſician, having 


modes of torture: e N 
1. A coarſe linen coat was put on him, and then 
| drawn fo tight, that the circulation of his blood was 
nearly ſtopped, and the breath almoſt preſſed out of his 
body. After this the ſtrings were ſuddenly looſened, 


I' NQ RE 
racked, which was done with ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe ex- 
pired a week after of the wounds and bruiſes ſhe receiv- 
ed. Upon this occaſion the inquiſitors affected ſome 
remorſe, and, in one of the printed acts of the inqui- 


ſition, which they always publiſh 
thus mention this young adj. 

Jane Bohorquia was found dead in priſon ; after 
which, upon reviving her proſecution, the inquiſitors 
diſcovered that ſhe was innocent. — Be it therefore 
known, that no farther proſecutions ſhall be carried on 
againſt her, and that her effects, which were conhicated, 


ſhall be given to the heirs at law. Thus have the lords 


| of the holy office of inquiſition enerouſly reſtored to 
her innocence, reputation, and, eſtate. 


Strange incon- 
ſiſtency! to take the propert / and torture the perſon 


before conviction of guilt, and then to compliment 
themſelves for moderation, in returning what they had 
no right to ſeize, and forgiving one, who, by their own 


acknowledgment, had never offended them. One ſen- 


tence, however, in the above ridiculous paſſage, wants 
explanation, viz. That no farther proſecutions ſhall be 


carried on againſt her. This alludes to the abſurd cuſ- 


tom of proſecuting, and burning the bones of the dead T 


for when a priſoner dics in the inquiſition, the proceſs 
continues the ſame as if he was living; the bones are 
depoſited in # cheſt, and if a ſentence of guilt is paſſed, 
they are brought out at the next Auto de Fe; the ſen- 
tence is read againſt them with as much ſolemnity as 


againſt a living prifoner, and they are at length com- 

mitted to the 

tions carried on 14 priſoners who eſcape; and when 
ar beyond the reach of the inquiſitors, 


lames. In a ſimilar manner are proſecu- 


beaten a Mooriſh ſervant for ſtealing, was accuſed by 


him of profeſſing Judaiſm. Without conſidering the 
apparent malice of the ſervant, the inquiſitors ſeized 


the e ee the charge. He was kept three years 
in priſon before he had the leaſt intimation of what he 
was to undergo, and then ſuffered the following fix 


when the air forcing its way haſtily into his ſtomach, 
and the blood ruſhing into its channels, he ſuffered the 
moſt incredible pains, : 1 


2. His thumbs were tied with ſmall cords, ſo hard 
that the blood guſhed from under the nails. EO bb 


3. He was ſeated on a bench with his back againſt Aa 
wall, wherein ſmall iron pullies were fixed. Ropes 


being faſtened to ſeveral parts of his body and limbs, 

| were paſſed through the pullies, arid being ſuddenly _ 
drawn with great violence, his whole frame was forced 

1nto a diſtorfed heap. e e , 


at an Auto de Fe, they 


4. After having ſuffered for a conſiderable time the 


pains of the laſt mentioned poſition, the ſeat was ſhatch- | 979 
ed away, and he was left ſuſpended againſt the wall in 


the moſt excruciating miſery. 


5. A little inſtrument with five knobs; -and which - 
went with ſprings, being placed near his, face, he ſud- 


denly received five blows on the cheek, that put him to 
ſuch pain as cauſed him to faint away, _ = 


6. The executioners faſtened ropes round his wriſts, 
and then drew them about his body. Placing hini on 


his back with his feet againſt the wall, they pulled with 
the utmoſt violence, till the cords had penetrated to the 


bone. — 5 8 . 

The laſt torture he ſuffered three diſſerent times, and 
then lay 70 days before his wounds were healed. He 
was afterwards baniſhed, and in his exile wrote the a&, 
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INQ 


X. An excellent penman of Toledo, in Spain, and 


a proteſtant, was fond of producing fine ſpecimens of 
writings, and having them framed, to adorn the diffe- 
rent apartments of his houfe. Among other curious 


examples of penmanſhip was a large piece, containing 
the Lord's prayer, creed, and ten commandments, 
thrown into verſe, and finely written. This piece, 
which hung in a conſpicuous part of the houſe, was one 


day ſeen by a perſon belonging to the inquiſition, who 


obſerved that the verſification of the commandments 


was not according to the church of Rome, but accord- 
ing to the proteſtant church, for the proteſtants retain 


the whole of the commandments as they are found in 
the bible, but the papiſts omit that part of the ſecond 


commandment which forbids the worſhip of images. 
The inquiſition ſoon had information of the whole, and 


this ingenious gentleman was ſeized, proſecuted, and 


burnt, only for ornamenting his houſe with a ſpecimen 


of his {kill and piety. 


| The Perſecution of JOHN de WESALIA, 


| 1 good old man was brought before the inqui- 
Jſition for adopting the opinions of Wickliffe, and 
treated with great harſhneſs and ſeverity, which appear 
to be the more inhuman, as he was advanced to decre- 
pid old age. 


However he boldly defended the truth, 
and even told his inquiſitors, upon an inſtance of their 


ill treatment, that if Chriſt himſelf were upon the 


earth, they muſt condemn him for an heretic, if they 
condemned him for following his doctrines.“ He main- 
tained, that the ſubſtance of bread continued in the 
ſacrament, but did not deny that Chriſt's body was 


(eres after a manner; That no profeſſion of religion 
can 
merits of the ſaints could not be diſpoſed of on earth 
at market by the pope and his prieſts, if even the works 
of the ſaints had any merit, becauſe it is written, that 
their. works do follow them; That pardons and indulgen- 
ces were nothing better than pie fraudes, holy cheats, 
to impole upon the ignorant; That holy water had no 

more virtue than common water; That God gives his 


ave a man, but only the grace of God ; That the 


race without the motion ot our free-will ; and that St 


Paul in particular did nothing of his own free-will in 
his converſion ; That nothing is to be believed, which 


cannot be proved by ſcripture ; That God hath from 
everlaſting written a book, where he hath inſcribed 
all his ele&, and that whoſoever is not already written 


there, will never be written there at all; but that he, 


who is written therein, will never be blotted out of ir; 


That the ele are ſaved by the alone grace of God; and 
that what man ſoever God willeth to ſave, by enduing 
dim with grace, if all the prieſts in the world were de- 
ſirous to damn and excommunicate that man, he would 
ſtill be ſaved; That he yo cap the pope, his church, 


and his councils ; but that he loved Chrift, and deſired 


that his word might dwell in him abundantly. _ 
Doctor Weſalia was bowed down with years and in- 
flirmities, when he underwent the above examination, 
which produced, in that dark age [viz. A. D. 1479] 
this noble teſtimony for the truth. Thus broken by 
age, and inſulted with menaces, he was prevailed upon 
to fign a retractation, into which he was trepanned. — 


It is plain, that this retractation was not conſidered as 
ſincere, from his being condemned to perpetual con- 
ſinement and penance in a monaſtry of the Auguſtins, 


"where he died ſoon after, about the time of the birth of 
Luther. e | | 


*. 
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count of his ſufferings, from which we have extracte | 
the foregoing particulars. 


| at Malaga, with his wife, and 
examination of his baggage, his bible and ſome other 


| W © 


| hinges while they were ſpeaking. 


| taken to the inquiſition, ſhewn up 


IN 
The Trial and cruel Suffering: of Mr ISAAC MARTIN: 
\ S Mr Martin's caſe is ſingular in itſelf, and amply 


explained, and as it was publiſhed under the im- 


mediate ſanction of government, and Mr Martin him- 
ſelf patronized by the higheſt characters both in church 
* we ſhall minutely enter into the particulars 

O it. 1 5 y | EY 
About Lent, in the year 17 14, Mr Martin arrived 
our children. Oa the 


books were ſeized, and effeQually loſt to him. 


In about three months time he was accuſed of being 


Jew, for theſe curious reaſons, that his ow n name was 


Iſaac, and one of his ſons was named Abraham. 


When he heard of the accuſation, which was Jaid in 
the Biſhop's court, he informed the Engliſh conſul of it, 
who ſaid it was nothing but the malice of ſome of the 


Iriſh papiſts, whom he adviſed him always carefully 


to ſhun. The clergy ſent to Mr Martin's neighbours 
| to know their opinion concerning him: the reſult of 
; We believe him not to be a 


which inquiry was this 
Jew, but an heretic _ 


Theſe things convinced Mr Martin that he had enc- 


what he had, and 
ſo diſagreeable. 


As ſoon as his reſolution to leave Malaga had taken 
ght a late hour in that 
- Bk 


wind, at about nine o'clock at ni 
he heard a knocking at 


is door. 
Mr 


and they were as good as their word 


As ſoon as the barrier was removed, abo 
entered, conſiſting of a commiſſioner, with ſeveral prieſts 


To which he replied, I am an Engliſh proteſtant, and 


as ſuch carry no private arms, nor make ule of beads, 
Having taken away his watch, money, and other 


things, they carried him to the biſhop's priſon, and 
put on him a pair of heavy fetters. 


thing away, they returned the key to his wife, that ſhe 


and her children might ſolace themſelves between the 5 


bare walls. . | 
Four days after his commitment Mr Martin was told 


he muſt be ſent to Grenada to be tried: he earneſtly beg- 
| ged to ſee his wife and children before he 


went, but this 
was cruelly denied him. os —— 


_ Being doubly fettered, he was mounted on a mule, 
and ſet out towards Grenada. 
_threw him upon a rocky part of t 


broke his back. 
it is 7 
nada. 7 
On his arrival at Grenada, he was detained at an inn 
till it was dark, for they never put any one into the in- 
quiſition during day-light. At night, Mr Martin was 


one pair of ſtairs 
and led along a range of galleries till he Hl feel at a dun- 


2 miles of very rugged road from Malaga to Gre- 


till the under gaoler fetched a lamp, and th 


geon, which the gaoler unlocked, and ſtaid with him 


e things 
brought 


/ 


mies at Malaga; but their malice did not appear for- 
midable for ſome years. Being continually peſtered 
by prieſts, particularly thoſe of the Iriſh nation, in or- 
der to change his religion, he determined to diſpoſe of 
reure from a place which was become 


artin demanded who was there; 'The perſons 

without ſaid they wanted to enter. He deſired they 
would come again the next morning; but they replied, 
if he would not open the door they would break it open; 


. for it flew off the 


ut 15 perſons 


and familiars belonging to the inquiſition. Mr Martin 

would fain have gone to the Engliſh conſul; but they 

told him the conſul had nothing to do in the matter, 
and then ſaid, where are your beads and fire-arms?* 


: | Iis diſtreſſed fa- 
mily was, at the ſame time, turned out of doors till the 


| houſe was ſtripped; and when they had taken every 


By the way the mule 
e road, and almoſt 
He was three days on the journey, as 


Ae 
hrought from Malaga by the i" which conſiſted of 


an old bed, a few clothes, and a box ot books, _ 

The latter the gaoler nailed up, and ſaid, they muſt 
remain in that ſtate till the lords of the inquiſition choſe 

to mp them, for priſoners were not owes to read 
books. 
The gaoler then took an inventory of every ching 
which Mr Martin had about him, even to his very but- 
tons; and having aſked him a great number of frivo- 
tous queſtions, he, at length, gave him theſe orders: 
« You muſt obſerve as great ſilence here, as if you were 
dead; you muſt not ſpeak, nor whiſtle, nor ſing, nor 
make any noiſe that can be heard; and if you hear any 
body cry, or make a noiſe, you muſt be ſtill, and ſay 
nothing, upon pain of 200 laſhes.“ 

Mr Martin faid he could not always be upon the 


bead, and aſked if he might not have the liberty to walk | 


about the room; the gaoler replied he might, but it 
muſt be very ſoftly, After having given him ſome 


wine, bread, and half a dozen walnuts, the gaoler left 
him till the morning. 


It was froſty weather at the time of Mr Martin's im- 


priſonment, ſo that he lay extremely cold; for the walls 
of the dungeon were between two and chree feet thick, 
the floor was bricked, and a great deal of wind came 
through a hole of about a foot in length, and five inches 
in breadth, which ſerved as a window. 


'The next morning. the gaoler came to light his lamp, 
He then took him to a turn, or ſuch a wheel as is uſually 


other fide, whom you cannot ſee, turns your proviſions. 
round to you. 


a bunch of raiſins, and a pint of wine. 
This was the allowance for three days. 
| likewiſe delivered to him for uſe, two pounds of char- 


coal, an eatthen ſtove, a pipkin, ſome plates, a pitcher, | 


an urinal, a broom, three baſkets ; one for bread, meat, 


and greens; a ſecond for charcoal, and the other for 
dirt; and a wooden ſpoon. 


In a week's time Mr Martin was ordered to an audi- | 
ence; he followed the gaoler, and coming to a large | 
room found a man fitting between two crucifixes ; and 


and er with a pen in his hand, who was, as he after- | 
wards learned, the ſecretary. 

The perſon between the two crucifixes was the chief] 
lord inquiſitor ; he ſeemed about fixty years of age, and 
Was very lean. 


dered him to fit down upon a little ſtool that fronted 


him, when the following examination took place, which | | 
we ſhall mark by the ſignatures I. and M. the firſt let- 


N 


ter ine Inquiſitor, and the laſt Martin, agreeable o 
the re 18 queſtions and anſwers. 
| hat was you brought here for? 


A My lord, I don't know. g 


I. Can you ſpeak Spaniſh? 

M. I can ſpeak Spaniſh, but not ſo well as Foglith 
or French. Tf ou pleaſe to ſend for an Inth or a 
French prieft, I 12 be glad; for I am afraid 1 have 
not Spaniſh enough to anſwer your lordfhip 1 in ſome 

things that you may demand of me. 

I. I find you ſpeak Spaniſh enough; but what have 

you done ? What is your name? What countryman are 

you! ? bel religion are you of? 
lord, 5 don't know what 1 have done. My 

name 18 ſaac Martin; 1 am an Engliſhman, and a pro- 

teſtant. 


I, Will you take an Ws that 


| 


ou will abs the 


truth to 4 ſhall be demanded of you ? 


M, Yes, my lord, I will, 


I. Well, put your hand on that crucifix, and {wear 
by the croſs. 


* 
% 


\ 
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the croſs. 


names were: — What their father and mother's names 


brothers and ſiſters you have; where they were born; 
and what buſineſs they followed, or do follow. 


the truth; I hope you will. 


_ 


| pony bb You have been at ichool, what did you learn "OM 
| there 
3 at bade him light a fire in order to dreſs his dinner. | 


| accounts; that is what we call a common education. 
found at the doors of convents, where a perſon on the | 


He had then given him, half a pound | 


of mutton, two pounds of bread, ſome kidney beans, | in matters ot religion: : I am of that which is called the 


He hade 


| of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 


As ſoon as he ſaw Mr Martin, he or- | 


| I don't remember whether I have been confirmed. 


among Chriſtians, and 1 not . Turks. 


M. My lord, we fear upon ſeripture. 
I. It is no matter for ſcripture, viſt your hand upon 


Mr Martin then put his hand to the croſs, and the | 
other gravely began thus : 


You muſt tell me what your tather and mother 8 


were: — What brothers and ſiſters they had: — What 


Mr Martin anſwered all theſe queſtions to the beſt of 

his knowledge. ; | 
I. You ſay you are an Faglichman we have great 

belief in them; they are generally people that Peak ; 


M. My lord, don't know that L have done any thing 
that I ſhould be afraid of : your lordſhip has given me 


my oath, and if you had not TI ſhould have told the 
ruth. ----- 


J. Where was you born, Tac? And in what pariſh? 


M. My lord, 1 and my family were all born in L 
don, but in different pariſhes. 


I. Are you a ſcholar? Have you ſtudied Latin! 
M. No, my lord, + DYE had but a common educa- 
tion. 


I. What do you call a common education in vont 


M. My lord, L 13 to read, to write, and to caſt E 3 


I. What ſect are you of? For in England you have 
ſeveral religions, as you call them. 


M. My lord, there are different opinions in Kugland 


church of England, and ſo was ** father and mother. | 
I. Was you baptized ? 
M. Yes, my lord, I hope I am a chriftian, 

1. How are you baptized 3 in England? | 
M. We are baptized in the name of che Father, and 


I. Do you take the ſacrament in your religion? 
M. Yes, my lord. 


I. How do you take it? 


M. My lord, we take bread and wine, as Our Savi- ; 
our-gave to his apoſtles, : 


I. Do you confeſs your fins to our cler as we do : 
in the church of Rome ? Y BY, 


M. No, my lord, we confeſs them only to God Al- ; 
mighty. 


I. Do you know the Lord's Prayer, the Belief, and, f 

the Commandments ? | 
M. Yes, my lord, and will give you an account” If * 

my religion if you pleaſe, and prove to you that I am 


a chriſtian, though have been called a Jew and an he- 
rene... 


I. What do x ig believe in your religion? 
, M. My lor we believe the ſame creed that you. 2 
ave; © Dt: ps. 
I. Have you any biſhops 1 in your rehglion ? Have 0 15% 5 17 
been confirmed?) s 8 Ky. 


M., My lord, we have archbiſhops and biſhox s, but 


I. Iſaac, you have been brought up in the dark; it is IR 2 
a pity, but you may enlighten yourſelf if you will. N 


I. My lord, I hope I have light enough to fave my- 
ſelf if I Vos according to t. 


Here Mr Martin, through Auer of mind, began to 4 


ſhed tears; which the inquiſitor perceiving, brocceded 
to ſpeak with great ſeeming tenderneſs. 


3 1 5 1 
I. Don't cry, nor don't be afraid; here is no body "hg , 
put to death here, nor harm done to any body. I oa "WW | 
your caſe is not ſo bad but it may be remedied Jau at” Gn Ws | 


I. [Addreſſing the priſoner. ] What a pity it is that 
England has leſt the true faith, and has embraced here- 


wers enſued. 


oY 
* 


n IN Q . 
„ M. My lord, I know very well that I am among 
chriſtians, and that the laws of chriſtians are merciful; 
but I have been uſed as if I had committed murder. 
I. Well! have patience, you ſhall have juſtice done 

ou. You muſt think of what you have done or ſaid 
during the time you lived at Malaga, and confeſs it; for 
that is the only way to get out of your troubles. But let, 
us continue our examination: to be ſure you was not 
brought here for nothing, was you? 1 
| 4 M. My lord, I don't know what I was brought here 

: : | 


I. You muſt think of that, and you muſt tell me how | . 


old you are; and likewiſe, as far as you can remember, 
What company you have kept, what buſineſs you have 


followed, what countries you have travelled in, and what 


languages you can ſpeak. DI gs 
M. My 0 

have made many trading voyages; ſometimes -in one 

country, and ſometimes in another, and can't remember 

how long I lived in every place, but I will tell you as 

well as I can. ** 3 

I. It is very well, Iſaac, tell the truth. 


Mr Martin then gave a circumſtantial account to the 


. beſt of his memory. | 15 
I. It is very well, IHaac, you have been a great travel- 
ler, you have been wild in your tine. 


as I ought to have done, I ſhould not have been in this 
T... IT: 


I. In your religion do you believe in the virgin Mary, 
the mother of God, and in the ſaints ? Don't you wor- 


ſhip them? 


M. My lord, we believe that the virgin Mary is the 


mother of Jeſus Chriſt carnally, and believe ſhe and the 
ſaints are happy, but do not worſhip them. 
I. What! don't you worſhip the mother of God, and 


the ſaints, that are always praying for us? 


M. No, my lord, we worthip only one God in three 


8 perſons, and nothing elſe. ü 


5 FF formerly it produced many ſaints, but now it pro- 
duc 


es only ſchiims and heretics; and your biſhops and 


_ clergy are a ſtrange ſort of people to marry as they do. 
M. I believe, my lord, England produces as many 
%%% nn ogg Font, 

I. Hold your tongue, you know nothing of thoſe 
affairs; think of what you have done during your reſi- 


dence at Malaga, and that you may conſider of theſe | 
-- things, retire to your dungeon: I will ſend for you ano- 


ther time. 


M. My lord, I hope your lordſhip will conſider that 


'T have a family; I beg therefore that your lordſhip wall 
diſpatch me as ſoon as poſſible. = | * 
t I will do all I can to diſpatch you; go and think 


- 


LLP: upon what you have done or ſaid. I hope your caſe is 


not very bad, and can be remedied, if you think upon 


wuhat I have ſaid to you. 


And thus concluded Mr Martin's firſt examination, 
or audience, as it is called in the inquiſition. | 
Mr Martin now tried to make a friend of the gaoler 
as much as poſlible, in order to pump what he could 
from him; but in this he could have but little ſucceſs, 
for they are all ſworn to ſecrecy. He, however, told 
him, that he was there for the good of his ſoul, and 


adviſed him, above all things, not to contradict the in- 


quiſitors. 


ee Second Audience. . | 
About a week after, Mr Martin being called to a 
ſecond audience, the following interrogatories and än- 


I. 3 to his ſecretary.) It is pity that he hath 
Yrought up in hereſy, he talks pretty well. 


ord, I have been a traveller many years, and | 


% 
« I £ TY 
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1 41 Well, Ifaac,chow ao do? Do you remember. 
dywhilſt you lived at Malaga? 


what you have done, or ſaid; 
Have yan reflected on what I ſaid toyqu? _ 5 
M. Yes, my lord, but 1 cannot mn erer thing 
that has happened in four years time. 
I. Well! let us hear what you have remembered. 
M. My lord, during my living at Malaga, 1 was 
attacked and inſulted ſeveral times about my religion: 


to defend his religion? 
I. Les, Iſaac, he may defend it. 
NM. My, loyd, 
liberty have the Spaniards in my country; for if a biſhop 
Überth to defend themſelves. Ih 
I.. How long have you been married? 
M. Seven:years. "> EE 


I. Was your wife maid, or widow, when you mar- 


Tried her? 


| M. A widow, my lord. 


I. What quarrels have you had with diflexen . peoples 


| and who were they ? 8 . 
Mr Martin named four or five people with whom he 


had little ſquabbles. 


I. Do you tlifnk thoſe people our enemies? If ou 
* 1. 41 ye 
os | do, tell me what reaſon you have for thinking ſo? 
M. Yes, my lord, too wild; for if I had ſtaid at home | 


M. My tord, at my firſt arrival, at Malaga, three 


Iriſhmen went to the biſhop's court, to acquaint them _ 

| that I was a Jew, though they hardly knew my name, or 
what religion I was of. Your lordſhip has heard it, 

All the time that I lived at Malaga, they, 


ſuppoſe. 


upon divers occaſions, ſhewed themſelves my enemies. 
My friends oftentimes told me that they ſpoke ill of 

me behind my back; ſometimes ſaying that I was a Jew, 

and ſometimes an heretic ; and that they would play me 


a trick one day, that I ſhould not carry much money 


that they have accompliſhed their deſign. _ | 
I. Have you had no words about religion? Have you 
not blaſphemed againſt our holy faith? by 55 


M. No, my lord, I am a better bred man than that. 


My religion does not permit ſuch things: it is true, 
that I have had high words about religion when 1 


I. Well! but what is the rea 


have been attacked, but not to has: pages your religion. 
on that you have ſo 


| many enemies, can you tell? 


; * 


M. I know no other reaſon, my lord, but that I am 


an Engliſh proteſtant, and had better buſineſs than they 
had, which cauſed them to envy me ever fince I came 


to Malaga. 


1. Well! but Ifaac, have you no inclination to be a 
good chriſtian, and to be in the right way of ſalvation ? 
You are a man of age and reaſon, and have a family: 


it is time to think of your ſoul, 88 0 
M. My lord, I hope God will ſave me in the religion 
I have been brought up in: I have no inclination to 


change my religion; Jeſus Chriſt allows of no perſe- 


cution ; I hope, my Lord, there is none here. 

I. No, Iſaac, it is all voluntary; I would have you 
think upon it for the good of your ſoul, and your fa- 
mily. Do not you believe in the holy father the pope, 
that he is infallible, and that he can abſolve people 
from their ſins ? _ — 


M. No, my lord, I believe that he is no os than 


another biſhop, and can abſolve no more than another 
clergyman. 5 5 | Ss — 
I. Don't you believe in purgatory?  _ 
M. No, my lord, I believe in no ſuch thing. | 
I. What, don't you believe that there is a place cal- 
led purgatory, where the {ouls of thoſe that die are re- 
tained to be purified before they can go to heaven? 
M. No, my lord, I bel.eye that the blood of Chriſt is 


| ſufficient to cleafife us from our iniquities, 


3 


I. Poor 


I hope your lordſhip allows that an honeſt man ought 


it is what I have done, and the ſame 


ſhould attack them in matters of religion, they have 


along with me if I left the place; and 1 find, my lord, | 


wad Me, mt? * 1 Vw en 


3 PW.” FL ;O 


Tf. ¼ 
I. Poor man, you have been brought up in hereſy and 


ignorance from your youthful days. I am ſorry for you, 


could not always digeſt. EE e 
have you any thing elle to ſay | 


* 


I have ſaid to you. 
Mr. Martin had 


he muſt get his dungeon very clean, for he was to have 


M. My lord, I don't know what to ſay. ——— 
I. Well, go to your dungeon, and think of what you 
have done; for it will be a great help to your releale- | 
ment. I will do you what ſervice I can, but you muſt. 


cated in any part of his ftory, rr. 
One morning, the head gaoter told Mr Martin, that 


you will find yourſelf miſtaken when it is tap late. 
You have time to conſider of it, and I would adviſe 
you to do it for your own good. Can you think of any 


here for? 

M. No, my lord, I have had ſome few words with 
people, but I believe that has not any connection with 
this affair. 3 | IG „ 

I. What words had you with the Spaniards at 


Malaga? 


M. My lord, at firſt ſeveral deſired me to ſpeak the 
language for them, to help them to ſell their goods to 
ſhips that came to load there; and I did, but there came 
ſo many, that I could not do buſineſs for myſelf, ſo that 


I I defired them to excuſe me and take ſomebody elle; 
but they ſtill importuned me fo, that I was obliged to 
tell them that I would trouble myſelf no more about 
their buſineſs, and that I had buſineſs enough of my own | 
% mind; at which they would ſometimes fall into a 


paſſion, and generally reflect upon my religion, which I 


I. Very well, Iſaac, 
relating to your affairs! 


| 


do what you can to ſerve yourſelf, and think upon what 


a viſit ſrom one of the lords of the inquiſition; at the 


| ſame time gave him ſome annileed to throw into the 
fire when he heard him roming in order to take away | 
the ſtench. On hearing a noiſe 

did ſo, and the inquiſitor, whole name was Don Petro 


Leonor, ſoon after appeared. 


This inquiſitor aſked a great number of frivolous 


1ueſtions with much pompolity; then making a tran- 
lition to England, he very liberally abuſed king Henry 


the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth, and king William, the 


latter of whom he affirmed to have been of no religion, 


| becauſe he had read ſuch an aſſertion in a French book. 


Changing from theſe, he attacked the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, clergy, and people of England in general, and | 


alter abuſing them with great liberality, he walked away 


with the moſt important dignity. 


ſoon after three other audiences, 1n | 
all of which he was only aſked the ſame queſtions as we 
have already inſerted, wbich was to detect him in a falſ- 
hood, if he had told one, and to diſcover if he prevari- 


on the ſtair-caſe, he 


A few days after, Mr Martin was called to his ſixth 
audience, when, after a few immaterial interrogatories, 


the inquiſitor told him the charges againſt him ſhould 


be read, and that he muſt give an immediate and prompt 


| anſwer to each reſpective charge. 


 Firlt Accuſation. 


That ſoon after your coming to Malaga, you went 


and abuſed the ſchool-maſter for teaching your children 
the chriſtian doctrine; telling him that you would teach 


them your own religion, and that you ſent them to 


ſchool to learn to read and write, and not to learn re- 


ligion. 
* Reply. My 


My lord, I will confeſs the truth; I hope your lord- 


| ſhip requires nothing elſe. I did go to the ſchool-maſter, 
an 


told him, that I ſent my children to learn to read 


and write, and not to leatn prayers; that I would have 


them brought up in my religion, and would teach them 


how to pray, but I did not abuſe him. I believe, my 


—I 


cuſation. 
thing elſe that you have done that they have ſent you] _ 


m— 


when they ſpoke againſt my re 


U 3or } 


lord, I have the liberty to bring up my children in my 
own faith without being called to an account for it. 


The inquiſitor ſeemed diſpleaſed at this repiy, and 


bid the ſecretary write him down guilty of the firſt ac- 


YO Second Accuſation. 8 5 | 3 
That at divers times it was remarked, that you did 


not pull off your hat, nor pay homage to images, but 


turned your back on them. 
F Reply. e 
My lord, in my religion we pay no reſpect to graven 
images. I prafeſs mylelf to be a proteſtant, it is againft 
my conſcience to bow to any, and I am not obliged by 


articles of peace ſo to do; I believe your lordſhip knows 


what the word proteſtant means. 


The inquiſitor told him, that as he lived in a country 


where it was done, he ought to comply with the cuſtom _ 
of the place in which he reſided. 


| n * The ſecretary was 
then ordered to record the anſwer. 
| Third Accuſaion. 


an Engliſh captain, an heretic, like n that pur- 
gatory was but an invention of the church of Rome to 
get money. There was one preſent who could ſpeak 


your language, and heard you ſay ſo. 


Reply. 


5 My lord, I cannot remember every thing that I have 


ſaid during four years time. It may be, that I have 
ſaid fiich a thing; but if I did, it was not to a Roman 
catholic, If there was one in the room that heard me 


| ſay ſo, he muſt be an Iriſhman, who was not very 
welcome there, for he came more as a {py than any 
SJ Om Oi; 
The inquiiitor aſking if he thought he knew him, 
| Mr Martin named the perſon on whom his ſuſpicion fell. 
| The inquiſitor then having blamed him for giving his 


tongue uch liberties in Roman catholic countries, de- 
manded if he was ſorry for having ſaid ſo; he replied, 


„My lord, if I have ſaid amiſs, I beg your lordſhip's 
pardon.” When the inquiſitor, turning to the ſecretary, 
ſaid, Write down that the heretic begs pardon for the 


. ooo. 
7 Fourth Accuſation, 


That you was once walking with another perſon, who 


pulled his hat off to a crucifix. You aſk him why he 


pulled his hat off? He replied, to the cruciſix; When 


you ſaid, we have no ſuch things in our country, and 
paſſed by without pulling Off your hat. 8 | 2 


My lord, I remember the time very well; it is very 


true, I never pulled off my hat to a crucifix, unleſs it 
was carried in proceſſion; and then I uſed to pull off my 


hat to it, not in reſpect to the image, but to cauſe no 


ſcandal. | | = 35 
Guilty of this accuſation by his own confeſſion. 

ps ; Fifth Accuſation, _ OD 
That you have ſpoken ſeveral times in religious diſ- 


putes againſt our faith; and though you have been fre- 


quently admoniſhed to embrace the Roman catholic per- 
ſuaſion, without which no man can be ſaved, you would 
never give ear to ſuch ſalutary advice. | 

| i Reply. 


My lord, at my firſt arrival in the inquiſition you ; 


allowed that a man might defend his religion: it is 
what I have done. As for being admoniſhed to change 
it, that has happened very often ; but I have no inclina- 
tion to change. | 


The inquiſitor then aſked him if he could not defend 
his own religion without ſpeaking againſt the chureh of 
Rome? To which Mr. Martin made anſwer, that he 3 Oh 


really could nor; © For (ſays he ao diſputing witſt others 


4 H * againſt 
N 


* 


igion, I naturally ſpoke _ 


1 
4 


Jou once ſaid, walking in your own apartment with * 
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mind her own religion. 


Ap in ignorance. | 


upon Mr 


INQ 


*  , £4, *8ainſt theirs; and. 1 brought proof of ſcripture for 
| Phat 1 laid.” | | | 5 N | 


He was recorded as guilty ot this charge by his own | 
confeſſion. | 


Sixth A ceuſadion. 


That being on board an Engliſh ſhip, with your wife | 
and others, a*certain female admonithed your wife to 


be biſhop of Rome, but not for what authority he has over 
change her religion, when you bade her be quiet and 


' This was on a Friday, and you | 
ate meat without regarding the day. Do you remember 


that, Iſaac ? ry 
Reply. 


Yes, my lord, wewere very merry drinking Florence | 
wine and punch, and that woman was always talking 
of religion to my wife, though ſhe hardly knew what | 


| ſhe ſaid, and at beſt knew but little of the matter. I de- God upon earth. 


Ihe ſecretary was ordered to record Mr Martin's ſe- 
yeral replies... 7 nihin es : 


fired her to be quiet, and told her we did not come on 


. : Roman catholic. 


The inquiſitor turning to the ſecretary, expreſſed hi m- 


ſelt thus: Write down what the heretic 1ays. 


_ Seventh Accuſution. 


That being in company with ſome Engliſh heretic | 
captains at church, there were ſeveral N kneeling 
and praying to the image of the virgin 


ary. The 
captains aſked if they prayed to the image? You an- 


- Reply. : | . 


tains. I do not remember this particular time: it may 


be that ſome perſon heard me ſay ſo: but I am ſure ! 
ſpoke Engliſh, and I ſuppoſe it muſt be an Iriſhman that 
heard me ſay ſo. „ 3 Pre. 5 
The inquiſitor was very ſevere 1 15 this reply; but 
12 e ſaid, Secretary, 
write down that the heretic aſks pardon; but (con- 
tinues he, ſhaking his head) I with aſking pardon may 


artin's aſking pardon, 


do.” | 5 : | | 
Eighth Accuſation, 


That being walking with ſeveral marchants, the hoſt 
paſſed by, when they took off their hats, and ſome 
Lrceled but you did not fo much as take off your hat, | 
which occaſioned ſuch great ſcandal, that ſome of the 
people were going to ſta 1 


you. 
Rely; - 


Ninth Aceuſation. 


1 Vou have been threatened divers times with the pope's 
authority in theſe countries, and you have ſaid that you | 


did not value him, and that he had no authority over you. 
F | Reply. | 

My lord, it is true I have ſaid io. — Ri 
This anſwer occaſioned the following curious alterca- 


tion: 


I. How came you to ſay 10? Don't you value the holy 
father who is God on earth? 

M. My lord, talking with ſome people who were 
very troubleſome about religion, they threatened me 


* 


board to talk of religion, but to be merry. But ſhe 
continuing to talk on in the ſame manner, made us 
very uneaſy, ſo that I bade her hold her tongue, and had | 
atrifling quarrel „ th her. As for eating meat on a 
Friday, I generally do, and ſo did ſhe, though ſhe is a 


— 


L $02 
With the authority of the pope, and being an English 
| me. 


| 
| 


That being walking with ſome captains of 
there was a proceſhon going by, when = bid them 


proceſſion, 


| ſwered, Yes, they know no better, for they are brought | 


My lord, I have been divers times walking with cap- : 


INQ 


proteſtant, I thought they had nothing to do with 


I. What! then you value no body? 5 
M. I beg your lordſhip's pardon; I value alt man- 
kind as being fellow- creatures; I value the pope as 


me, for I believe he has not any. 

I. You are miſtaken; 1 ſee who is the head of the 
church. 8 | 25 

M. My lord, I ſee to my ſorrow, that I was miſtaken, 
Jeſus Chriſt is the head of the church 

I. What, then you allow no head upon earth ? 

M. No, er... „55 

I. Hold your tongue; you are an unbeliever; he is 


Toth Accuſation. 


retire, and not mind it, though it was their deſign to 
ſee it; but you hindered them out of diſreſpect to the 


Reply. 


My lord, proceſſions are very frequent in Malaga. 
| I have oftentimes been in company with captains who 
were never in Roman catholic countries before; and 


they, not knowing that people went in proceſſion tor 


| devotion, would laugh and not take their hats off: ſo 
that I deſired them to retire to avoid confuſion ; I hope 
there is no harm in that, my lord: MR WEE 


Eleventh Accuſation. 


That the proceſſion (mentioned in accuſation the | 
| tenth) went by, and the people kneeled down and wor- 
ſhipped ; but you ſtood with your hat on, and took no 


notice of it. ; 
OD gh Reply. 


My lord, I remember nothing of the accuſation, but 
believe it is falſe; or if I did not take off my hat, it was 
| becauſe the hoſt was not there. But with reſpect to 

| kneeling or bowing, 1 told your lordſhip I never do; 
| your lordſhip tries me as a Roman catholic; I am a_ 
| proteſtant ; I gave a ſhort account of my religion to 


your lordſhip at my firft coming. Was 


2 | I a Roman 
catholic, I thould certainly be guilty, „ 


The anſwers to both the laſt accuſations were ordered 
to be recorded. . | e 


Twelfth Accuſation. 


VPP „ . I That being in your own houſe, an Engliſh captain 
© My lord, it is falſe: I have lived ſeveral years in Ro- 
man catholic countries, and know, that by the articles 
of peace, I am obliged to have my hat off on all occa- | 
ſions. During my reſidence at Malaga, I always took | 
cure not to cauſe any ſcandal; with reſpect to bowing or 
' kneeling, I did not do it, nor am J obliged to do it, as 
it is expreſsly againſt my religion. As for people ſtab- 
bing me, I have run thoſe hazards many times on ac- 
count of my religion. os ä 
The ſecretary was ordered to write down, that he de- 
nied the accuſation. 85 


aſked you if you was a Jew; when you Nurſt into a fit 


of laughter, and anſwered, you did not value what ſcan- 


dalous people ſaid, for you was ready to give an account 


of your religion. 
VV e 
It is true, my lord, I little valued what ſuch ſcan- 


dalous people ſaid, and was always ready to give an 


account of my faith. Nor did I think of being ſent 


here, that it wight be examined whether I was a Jew 
or not, when the clergy are ſo numerous at Malaga. 


Thirteenth Accuſation. 


5 That you refuſed to give any thing to ſuch as begged 


alms for the ſouls that are in purgatory, and violently 
huffed them from your door. — 


Reply. 


My lord, it is true; but do they mention the reaſon 
] why I did ſo? 19 855 


The inquiſitor did not ſatisfy him, but bad him re- 
late the reaſon, which he did, by informing him, that 
one perſon in particular, who went about begging ams 
for the ſouls in purgatory, did all he could to torment 
him, and the more Mr Martin declared he would not 
diſburſe money for any ſuch purpoſe, the more impor- 


tunate 


ſhips 


| 


=Þ 


8 77S Ae cd 


tunate the other became, calling him heretie, dog, and 
telling him that he would be damned, which at Aagth 


overcame his temper, and made him, in ſome meaſure, 


return the fellow's abuſe. * 
Fourteenth Accuſation. 


That you have been heard to lay you feared no eccle- 


ſiaſtical court of juſtice, nor even the inquiſition itſelf, 


which you affirmed had nothing to do with you as an 


Engliſh proteſtant. 2 
40 ED: be Reply. 
My lord, I have oftentimes ſaid ſo: 


The twelfth and thirtgenth replies were recorded as 


delivered; but Mr Martin being perſuaded. to intreat 


forgiveneſs for the fourteenth, the ſecretary was ordered 
to inſert, © The heretic begs pardon.” | ee 


Fifteenth Accuſation. 


That you have had Jews in your houſe, without giv- 
ing notice to the commiſſioners of the inquiſition, that 
they might me taken up and proſecuted according to 


pr the laws of the country. How durſt you do ſuch things? 


Do you remember theſe circumſtances 


Les, my lord, I do very ; 

On this confeſſion of the fact, the following dialogue 
woot eee . e 
I. Then let us hear what you have to ſay for yourſelf. 
M. My lord, there came a ſhip bound for Leghorn, 


I. Do you know the 
tion againſt you; 


tin made 


Reply. 
well. 


with a paſſenger who came to my houſe: he ſpoke very 


good Spaniſh, and I believe, by his looks, was a Jew. | 
He ſtayed with his captain about two hours at my houſe; 
I never ſaw him before or ſince. 


tian for what I know, but being bound for Leghorn, and 


M. Yes, my lord, 
a man of a very indifferent character. : 
Sixteenth Accuſation. 


"ay rs from embra- 


he would have been murdered long ago. 


The remainder of this accuſation then goes in the 


He might be a chriſ- 


2 


ſpeaking Spaniſh, I thought him a Jew ; that is all 1 
know of the man, God knows what religion he was of. 
perſon that has ſent this accuſa- 


I believe I do; his name is A. H. 


That it is confirmed by ſeveral people, that the ſaid 
heretic, Iſaac Martin, has, at divers times, ſhewn him- 
ſelf very diſaffected againſt the holy faith of the church 
of Rome, and has hindered ſome 


eing it; ſo that had it not been for t ke of his family, | 


* by way of petition from the accuſers, thus: 


e recommend him to your holy offi 


church of nome; and a great many report he 1s a Jew. 


We deſire your tribunal will examine him with a great 
deal of ſtrictneſs, according to the cuſtom of your holy | 
office, and give him ſuch chaſtiſements as your lordſhip 


ſhall think fit, as well in body as chattels. 

When the ſecretary had done reading this accuſation, 
the inquiſitor ſaid, Well! what have you to ſay for 
3 See what a character people give you! 


ce, as a dange- 
rous and pernicious man againſt the holy faith of the 


ure you are a very wicked man To which Mr Mar- 


| Reply. | | 


2: My lord, I ſuppoſe thoſe are very good chriſtians that 


give me this character; God knows beſt what to do with 


them; there are none of them can ſay I ever wronged 


any body at Malaga. I have always profeſſed myſelf to 
be a proteſtant ; and for that reaſon, and no other, I 


that your lordſhip knows I am no Jew. As for what 


character they give me, God knows beſt whether I de- 


ſerve it or no, I have anſwered the truth to your exa- 
mination to the beſt of my remembrance ; and 1 believe 
your lordſhip knows it to be ſo, and know the people 


that informed againſt me are but people of a very in- | 


E K 1 | 


| 


| to diſpatch me; I believe you have done Ong me; 


have declared the truth. 


different character, who have always envied me ever 
ſince I lived at Malaga, * 
I. Moſt of your acculers are your countrymen ; ſure 


oy Ou not ipeak againſt you, if the things were 
| Not 10, | ” 


M. My lord, thoſe whom you reckon my country- 
men are the worſt enemies I have: I deny them for 
countrymen ; they are Iriſhmen : it is true that Ire- 
land belongs to the crown of England ; but theſe peo- 


ple have deſerted from our army, and are enemies to 
my religion, king, and country, and the worſt that an 
Egli proteſtant can have abroad. I wonder, my 
or 


, that there 1s no merchant, or man of good repute; 


that has declared any thing againſt me. 


I. Hold your tongue, do you: think that I will be- 
lieve all you ſay? To be ſure you have been a very 
wicked man by what is mentioned here, and you deny 
a great many things, and are ſo malicious, that you 


give what turn you pleaſe to tlungs. I have heard of 
| you four years ago; you are a ſly man, but we have 
- | tortures to make people ſpeak truth. 5 


M. My lord, you may do what you pleaſe with me: 
I cannot help myſelf, for your lordſhip knows that I 
I. You ſhall have a lawyer to defend your cauſe, but 
I believe it is very ba. „ 


A lawyer was then called in, to whom the inquiſitor 
made an harangue, telling him, that Mr Martin was a 
ſtrong heretic; that he had been examined, and denied 

e then 
ordered the lawyer to write to Malaga concerning him, 

and concluded by ſaying, his caſe is very bad, yet might 
be remedied ; but he is obſtinate, and will not have it 
ſo. The lawyer, to all his lordſhip ſaid, coly hy 
bowed, and anſwered Yes or No; but he did not ſpeaæ 


many things of which he had been accuſed. 


to Mc M 
for hin. 


When the lawyer was gone, the inquiſitor ſaid, Go, 
you are guilty; you may repent what you have ſaid; 

if you do not, take care: Sign theſe papers, which are 
what you confeſs.” Mr Martin having ſigned the pa- 


pers, was remanded to his dungeon. 


artin, though it was pretended he was to plead _ 


When Mr Martin's examination, upon the accuſa= |: {| 


tions againſt him, was reſumed, Cen was by his o.,] aS 


owe) eng proceedings were as follow : 
I. Well, Haac, what have you 
You have demanded an audience, _ 
M. My lord, I have nothing to ſay but 


ſaid already; I come to beg the favour of your lordſhip 


[ remember that it was deſired I might be chaſtiſed both 
in body and wealth; I believe that my body has been 


chaſtiſed enough in ſuffering what I have ſuffered, and 


in being locked up in a dark dungeon by myſelf, where 


I live worle than a dog; as for what wealth God has 


given me, your lordſhip is welcome to it. If I am fuch 
a bad man as poopie report, fetter me, and fend me, 
with my family, aboard any ſhip ; let her be bound 
where ſhe will, God will provide for us. Ho 

I. Hold Iſaac, things are not done 1o 
think for ; you have broken 
y6ur own confeſhon, _ 


= 4 
* 


N. My lord, I am very ſorry if I have; I deſire your 


lordſhip would ſhew them to me, that I may know 


in what J am guilty. 
have been brought here. I hope God will enable me 


to go through theſe afffictions. I am very well aſſured | 


I. I have them; you ſhall ſee them another time: 
there is a great deal to be ſaid in your affair. Have you 
any thing elle to lay ? e 

M. No, my lord, 
articles of peace]: you was 
would quickly diſpatch me. 


I. Go, go to your dungeon, and think of what you f 
have done. | | 


what I have 


e ſo ſoon as you 
the articles of peace by 


[ deſire to be tried by them ftjñie 
pleaſed to tell me that you. 


1 > 8 WOW, * 
3 x 25 


to ſay in your defence? * -! it 


Mr Martin, upon this occaſion, ſays thus: When 
I came to my dungeon, I was reſolved to aſk no more 
audience, and wondered that ſuch a man, who ſat upon 


. | * 
1 ps 2 g * . EM 
1 \ a throne between two crucifixes, attributing to himſelf 


, e Well, 
in poor affair, beſides what you have already declared. 


holineſs, and infallibility, ſhould tell ſo many lies ; and 


found, that there was no way of redemption, but by 


praying to God to give me ſtrength to overcome the 
miſe 


miſeries that I was in, and in mercy to deliver me from | 
their hands.” _ | 
A few days after, the third inquiſitor, named Don | 
3 Egnaraz, came with his ſecretary, to ſee Mr 


- 


artin, when the following converſation enſued : 


I. How do you do, Iſaac? Have you any thing to ſay 


in your defence? Can I ſerve you in any thing, tell me? 
M. My lord, I have nothing to jay but what I have 


_ already: I think it is very hard to be kept here ſo 
long. „„ _ wo 
GA Hark ye! you Engliſhmen think that we aim at | 
your wealth, but you are miſtaken, there is no ſuch 
thing. You have confeſſed hat you did not take your 
hat off to our images: you ought to do it, living in theſe 
_ chriſtian countries, whether you believe in them or no; 
for it ſhews ill- example if you do not. | 


M. My lord, we proteſtants never do ſuch things, 


it is againſt our religion and againſt our conſciences ſo | 
2 e e | 


I. You muſt do all in this country, and it is a thing 


that ought to be done. | See if TI can {lerve you in any 
5 MN. If your lordſhip would be pleaſed to get me 
ut of this miſery, I ſhould be very much a obliged | 


. L There is time for all things. You have been | 
brought up in hereſy, you are here for the good of your 
ſoul, you muſt enlighten yourſelf in the true faith; I 
will do you all the ſervice I can; have you any thing 
EDEN. elſe to ſay JV VVV 
M. My lord, I hope to be ſaved in the faith I am in. 


I. Well, think upon what I have ſaid to you. Good 
Soyo . | | Ho 


Beeing again called up for the continuance of his trial, 
and the accuſation againft him, the following were the | 


particulars. 3 
Iſaac, have you thought of any thing elſe 


I. Here are ſeveral more accuſations come againſt 


you that you muſt anſwer to. 


M. It is very well, my lord, I will anſwer to them as | 


OE OE CR Ln Ty WTR. 
The inquiſitor read over the accufations, which con- 


ſiſted of what had already been an{wered, only altered, 
mangled, and miſplaced, with ſome additional articles. 
After having done reading, he ſaid, 


I. Well, Iſaac, what have you to ſay now? 


M. My lord, this is the ſame thing over again, only | 


the accuſations are altered and miſplaced ; I can quickly 


anſwer to them, and as for thoſe that are added to them, 
they are almoſt all falſe, and the devil has invented 
OTE oi: | 
I. Hold, Iſaac, you talk ſtrangely. xy. 
M. My lord, I ſpeak the truth; your lordſhip was 


pleaſed to tell me at my firſt coming that you would 
diſpatch me very ſoon. I have been here above three 


months, and am no more likely to get out than the 


firſt da 1 | | es 
1 Hold, hold; do you. think that juſtice is done 
bere as in your country, at random, and I don't know | 
aw. Here things are well examined, and juftice is 
done, as it ought to be done. 


M. My lord, 1 believe we have good juſtice done 


[ 304 1 


in England, but JI beg your dor dhip's pardon; I do not 
underſtand this way of juſtice. 5 

I. I believe you do not, but it is no matter, remem- 
ber, you are upon your oath, and anſwer to articles. 

550 Nun I anſwer to thoſe that I have anſwered al- 
ready? 2 5 

I. Yes, you muit; and take care what you ſay. 

M. Very well, my lord. . 
Mr Martin then made a ſecond anſwer to the accuſa- 
tions already exhibited againft him; when the inqui- 


ſitor ordered the fecretary to continue the trial, with _ 
the acculations which had not yet been brought forth. 


Seventeenth Accuſation, 


That you hindered your family from bein brou TY 
up in the chriſtian ſaith, and if it was not for You Fs | 
would be all Romans, and it is againſt the laws of the 
country to hinder them. 8 


ene, e e 
My lord, it is falſe that my family had any inclina= 
ous 5 be Romans; 2 Maa; ogg re 
to be ſo, or hinder me from bringing tl 

religion. Your lordſhip, . 
you would ſhew me the articles of peace, and that I had 
broke them. Pray let me ſee them, my lord. 


I. You ſhall ſee them another time. Anſwer to theſe 
artictes.. 5 2 ME i oo ea gs 


M. My lord, all my family are as Iam; I could 
never perceive that they were inclined to change their 
religion a ne Nr fe pw os ey Rs Fa pn 


I. What! do you deny this accuſation ? 
M. Yes, my lord, I do; it is all falſe. 
22 5... Eighteenth Accuſation. 


Fou uſed to ſhut your window ſhutters when the pro- 


ceſſions went by, to hinder your children from kneeling 


down, and would beat them if they ſhewed any inclina- 


tions to be Roman catholicss. 
My lord, it is true that I have ſhut my ſhutters ſeve- 


ral times; for ſometimes I had captains of ſhips in my * 
houſe, that would not pull their hats off when they ſaw 
them. As for my children, they went to the window 


generally to laugh; and I oftentimes bade them not ſhew 
themſelves till the proceſſion went by, that no ſcandal 


might be given; and if I beat them, as it is ſai — 

\ | lteve I have the liberty to do it if I pleaſe. e 
REED No, my lord, I have nothing to ſay, unleſs 1 
repeat what I have ſaid already, and J believe that will 
© 4 __—_ H$gnify nothing. 8 


I. No, you have not in ſome caſes. 


your children ? How old are 


M. One is fifteen, another eight, and che other os 


years of age. 


I. They are of age to be brought up in the chriſtian 


faith. 5 5 5 VV EP 
M. 1 hope they are, my lord; but as for the two 


voungeſt, they can be brought up to any religion. 
I. Your daughter, and your fon Abraham 1 of age, 
and you are but their father- in- law: they may be brought 


up in the chriſtian faith: you have nothing to do wich 


them. | FG” 5 | | 
M. My lord, I hope that they are chriſtians ; and CS 


look upon them as if they were my own children. 
I. So then you would have them brought up in your 


religion? 
M. Yes, my lord. 5 
Nineleenih Accuſatioo-rn. 


the neighbourhood, that ſhe would be a Roman catho- 


lic, but was afraid you would beat her; and that you 


had ſometimes beat her upon that account, 


M. My lord, I have nothing to anſ o ſuch lies: 
it is as falſe as the devil is falſe” NN 10 ORD ye; 


I. What! have you nothing to ſay, Iſaac, to this 
articles ? | | 


M. No, my lord, I never knew my daughter incli- 
nable to be a Roman, and I never did beat her upon that 
account, 


neither can any law oblige them 


five weeks ago, told me, that 


| 8 pray 


155 That your d aughter being of age, hath often ſaid in 
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ſary to write down what you pleaſe. | 
e Twentieth Accuſatiun. 
That in Lent, and other faſt-days, you cauſed your 
family to eat meat, and forbad them to keep any faſt- 
days that were appointed by the church of Rome, and 
-- theat them if they did. | 8 | 


ceount. It is all falſe, and you may order your ſecre- | 


> 


* 


ah - Reply. | 
My lord, thoſe are poor accuſations, and they are. all 
fealſe. I thank God my table afforded fleth and fiſh all 
| fthe year round; I never troubled my head to fee what 
Iitme ſervants uſed to eat; and as for myſelf, wife, and 
children, we eat meat all the year, without any ſcruple 
of conicience. Your lordſhip knows that. 
J. You Engliſh mind nothing but eating and drink- 
ing, and living at your eaſe, without doing any penance. 
M. My lord, I beg your pardon, we have ſouls to be 
ſaved as well as other nations. We are born in a plen- 


tiful country, and I believe we live as well as the people | 


of any nation, and ſerve God as well, 3 
I. Your country was a good country formerly; it 


produced a great many ſaints, but now it produces no 


ſuch thing. 5 _— | 
NI. My lord, I believe there are no ſaints now, but 
I ham perſuaded it produces as many good men as ever 
I. Hold your tongue, you are all loſt men; you are 
all fallen from the holy church, and there is no ſalvation 
for you if you do not return. e 
5 Twenty-firſt Accuſation 
| That your children had often been at maſs, and at 
| prayers in the neighbourhood, and would have done it 


every day if you would have let them. But you beat | 
them and hindered them being chriſtians, and thereby | 


| endangered their ſouls. 


1 My lord, I never knew my children g0 to mais or 


pypyers in the neighbourhood, or beat them upon that 
count; I hope God will fave their ſouls in the religion 


| tro which they are brought up; though the church of 


8 Rome condemns them. The accuſation is falſe. 
I. Why, you deny every thing almoſt, 
M. I deny nothing but what is falſe, my lord. 
I. Well, but you may forget, Iſaac, 


Tz M. No, my lord, I have nothing elſe to think of «| 
and I do think theſe are very inſignificant articles to al- | 


| ledge againſt me, if the things were as they ſay. But 


they are falſe, and I believe they are ſcandalous people 


that have invented them. = „„ 
I. Hold your tongue! How durſt you ſpeak ſo? 


M. I: is very well, my lord, let your ſecretary write 


down any thing what you pleaſe; it is all falſe. 
EE!  Twenty-ſecond Accujation. 


That living at Liſbon you had ſeveral diſputes about 
religion, and that you hid yourſelf for fear of being | 


taken up by the inquiſition as a Jew. Come, aniwer ; 
what have you to ſay to this 
_ quence, jo 
oe Wn AION TOADENRES Reply. 5 | 
My lord, -let your ſecretary write down what you 
pleaſe ; I have nothing to anſwer to ſuch ſcandalous 
reports. God knows that I am no Jew, and your lord- 
ſhip knows it very well. The devil has invented this 
to frighten me ; but God, that knows every thing, will 
revenge my caùſe. . 8 5 85 
I. Well! but, Iſaac, you ſee what they write againſt 
you; and all your family's names are ancient, and of 
the Moſaical law. | f 3 
M. My lord, you have oftentimes reflected upon 
my name being Iſaac, and my ſon's name being Abra- 
ham, but you don't talk of a child that 1 buried at Ma- 
laga, whole name was Peter; and one that I have whole 


5 •⁸ͤ i 


ſomething o . 5 3 
M. My lord, thank God, I underſtand ſome of the 
old, and ſome of the new laws; but nat ſo much as I 


ſuch hazards. 


article? It is of conſe- 


I. Thoſe are all chriſtian names. | | 
M. And ſo are the others, my lord; we don't mind: 


whether we give our children names out of the Old or 


New Teſtament. Beſides, my lord, neither Abraham, 
nor Haac, nor Jacob were Jews. : 
I. Yes, they were Jews; ſure you're miſtaken. 


M. I beg your lordſhip's pardon, J am not miſtaken, 


I. What were they then? let us hear, | 
M. My lotd, they were Hebrews; they lived under 
the law of nature, as God inſpired, and ſpoke to them? 
but were dead many years before God had given his 
%% W ( „ 
I. Hold your tongue, methinks you underſtand 
the Moſaical law. 5 


ſhould, We have always the Old and the New Teſta- 


ment in our families, and we read in them to inſtruc us 


in our religion. 

ſcripture; your knowing ſœnuch has brought you here; 

you had better known leſs, and believed the true faith. 
M. My lord, I hope to be ſaved in what I b. 

and if at Liſbon I was diſputing of religion, it was not 

in defending the laws of Moles: for ſeveral Jews were 


| burnt whilſt I was there; therefore, it proves, my lord, 


that the accuſation is falſe, and that I would not run 


Ts Twenty-third Accuſation, | 


That you bred ſchiſms among the people, perſuading 
out of which no man can be ſaved. 

VVV 55 8 EEE. 
I wiſh your lordſhip, or any body elſe, would tell me 


_. | whoml perſuaded to change their religion; you may ac- 
| | cuſe me of any thing; hell can't invent greater lies. 1 
can't think my lord, who could have ſent ſuch accuſav- 
tions againſt me. Whenl talked of religion, it was ge- 
nerally with clergymen, and not with common people; 
for I know that they are not capable of it, as they know _ 


but little of the matter. 


Hold your tongue. 


Abraham, you muſt be a Jew, or related to Jews. 
4 Sz 115 Reply e 


whether their children have names out of the Old or 


] out of the New Teſtament, and I knew a man at Ma- 
laga, who is a Flanderkin, and a Roman catholic, whoſe. ' 
name is Jacob. As for my parents, I never knew any 
Jews; let your ſecretary write what you 


of them were 
DIRade 3 
= Twenty-fifth Accuſation. 


houſe, but not for fear of the inquiſition, for I never 
thought it had any thing to do with Engliſh proteſtants. 


live in the country : I had opportunities enough to go 


afraid. ; TOR 
I. What! then you thought the inquiſition had no- 


taken. 


name is Barnard, they are ſaints' names. 


41 


M. My lord, I ſee I am, to my ſorrow. 


I. Hold your tongue, you give a wrong ſenſe to 


elieve; 


them to turn heretics, and to leave the church of Rome, 


I. They know enough, it is believing that laves u: 
and you won't believe, but deny almoſt every article. ,» 


OO Trwenty-Pourth Accuſatiom 00 
That your name being Iſaac, and your ſon's name 
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My lord, I have ſufficiently anſwered upon this mas . 


ter; this is nothing but repetitions: the Roman cath 8 1 
lics, that are in Holland and Flanders, don't much ming 15-8 


That you offered to diſpoſe of your houſe, and to res | 
tire for fear of being taken up by the inquiſition. 


| 155 Keply. | | . 
lord, it is true, that [ offered to diſpoſe of my _ 


If I had been afraid of it, I would never have come to 5 


on board of Engliſh ſhips, and to retire it I had been F 15 


thing to do with the Engliſh proteſtants? You are miſ- 
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No 


of your houſe? _- 2 + 
M. My lord, to go to my own country, for I was tired 


Have no reſt, but was daily affronted upon the account 
of my religion. | 


1. You have a tongue, that you made uſe of to defend 
yourſelf. x 


M. My lord, I could not always bear their inſolen- 


I. Well, hold your tongue, you may help yourſelf 
R CMS TE: = 
pL I  Twenty:fixth Accuſation : 
That you took all opportunities of making game of 
the religion of the church of Rome. Well! what have 
"you to6lay 40; thats... e 

| Reply. 


My lord, I don't deny that; being in company with 


religion, I have made om of theirs ; but it was 1n 
Joke, and not in a profane way. . 7 
I. Religion ought not to be mocked, 
M. It is very true, my lord; but I never 
them as they did me, upon the account of my religion. 
I. What did they uſually fay to you? Let's hear. 


don't allow the heretics (as you call us) to be faved: in 
Hur faitk we have charity for all men; we condemn no- 
body. I have oftentimes been told, that I and my fa- 
milly were damned, and that it was impoſſible for us to 
be ſaved. My lord, it is very hard to hear ſuch words 

Io often as I have. I ſometimes gave them an anſwer 
2, = that they did not like; for I could not always bear what 
= + . they ſaid. I hope to be ſaved through God's mercy, 
ia they duo. e 

II. So, you fay that when they made game of your 
religion, you made game of theirs. Is not that what 
_—_ =P TT TO "Wn 
„ M. Les, my lord. 


of . : : I. Well, hold your tongue, you are a fly man; you 
give what turn you pleaſe to things, and deny almoſt | 
every thing: you will repent of this, if you don't take | 


care. We have ways to make people confeſs who are | 
:Y  obſtinate. Sign theſe papers: theſe are the articles you 
+ . _ confeſs, and theſe are what you deny. But I won't 
pelieve you; I have heard of you a long while ago, and 


. . 3 * 


7 - "the Roman catholic faith. _ 


when the inquiſitor aſked 


uim a variety of frivolous queſtions; to which, as be- 
fore, he anſwered, yes and no, without ſo much as look- 
i ſuppoſed client] a 

1 8 "RE Ir Martin being remanded to his dungeon, was 
1 ſhaved on Whitſun- eve (ſhaving is only allowed three 
times a year in the inquiſition); and the next day one 

12 of the gaolers gave him ſome frankincenſe to be put in- 
' _ $2 _ tothe fire, as he was to receive a viſit from the lords of 
the inquiſition. Two of them accordingly came, aſked 
85 fy many trivial queſtions, concluding them, as uſual, with, 
We will do you all the ſervice we can. Mr Martin com- 
plwKhained greatly of their having promiſed him a lawyer to 
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what your lordſhip ſaid.” To which one of the inqui- 
ſitors gravely replied, © Lawyers are not allowed to 
ſpeak here.” At this the gaoler and ſecretary went out 
of the dungeon to laugh, and Mr Martin could ſcarce 

refrain from ſmiling in their faces, to think that his 
cauſe was to be defended by a man, who ſcarce dared to 
-_ -open his ips. Mr Martin, ſome time after, was order- 
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one of * 


of living abroad, eſpecially at Malaga, where I could 


cies; but I find they have accompliſhed their deſign. 


ſome Roman catholics, as they have made game of my 


ſcandalized 


M. My lord, you know that the church of Rome 


Ek *know now that you are a cunning pernicious man againſt 


I. What did you deſign to do after you had diſpoſed [ 


ed ta Axels himſelf very Gate ſoon as he was ready, 
ne of g gaolers came and told him, that he muſt go 
with hi but that firſt he muſt have a handkerchief: 
tied ghet his eyes. This terribly frightened Mr Mar- 
tin, Who now thought of nothing but the torture, 
The gaoler then led him for ſome time, till he heard a 
voice ſay, Stop, and pull off your clothes. He was then 
examined to know if he had been circumciſed, and 
conſequently was a Jew. Finding that he had not 
been circumciſed, he was remanded to his dungeon. 


About a month after he was brought to a room filled * 
with a great number ot perſons, had a rope put round bo 
his neck, and was led by it to the altar of the great do 
church. Here his ſentence was pronounced, which —< 
was, That for the crimes of which ke ſtood conviaed, m 

the lords of the holy office had ordered him to be ba- 
niſhed out of the dominions of Spain, upon the pe- Þ3 
nalty of 200 laſhes, and being fent five years to the gal- | lo 
lies; and that he ſhould at preſent receive 200 lathes to 
through the common ſtreets of the city of Grenada. 1 

Mr Martin was ſent again to his dungeon that night, p] 
and the next morning the executioner came, ſtripped I 
him, tied his hands together, put a rope about his neck, | 
and led him out of the inquiſition. He was then mount- NN 
ed on an aſs, and received his 200 laſhes, amidſt not on- 
ly the ſhouts, but peltings of the people : which latter 

| greatly incommoded him. He remained a fortnight at- 
ter this in gaol, his back being very ſore all the time; | 
at length he was lent to Malaga, to his great joy. Here | 
he was put in gaol for ſome days, till he could be ent $3 
on board an Engliſh ſhip: which had no ſooner happen- E p 
ed, than news was brought of a rupture between "75 of 
land and Spain, and that ſhip, with many others, was 1 
ſtopped. Mr Martin not being conſidered as a priſoner | | tf 
| of war, was put on board of a Hamburgh trader, and 1 
| his wife and children ſoon came to him; but he was | | © 
| obliged to put up with the loſs of his effects, which || | 4 
| | had been embezzled by the inquiſition: for this, bqzr © ©? 
ever, he thought himſelf amply recompenced, by . | | 
ting foot once more, in his native country, A: 5 


* * 


1 n - id = TY 


Some private Enormities of the TNQU1S1T1ON laid open, 
5 by a very ſingular Occurrence, © | 


WW the crown, of Spain was conteſted for in 
VV the beginning of the preſent century, by two 


1 
| 
; 


rinces, who equally pretended to the ſoverei nty, 
rance eſpouſed the cauſe of one competitor, and Eng- 
land of the other. 1 e ar EL + 73 


| The duke of Berwick, a natural ſon of James II. 
who abdicated England, commanded the Spaniſh and - 
French forces, and defeated the Engliſh at the celebra- 


| ted battle of Almanza. The army was then divided in- 


to two parts; the one conſiſting of Spaniards and 
French, headed by the duke of Berwick, advanced to- 
wards Catolonia; the other body, conſiſting of French 
troops only, commanded by the duke of Orleans, pro- 
ceeded to the conqueſt of Arragon. n. 


As the troops drew near to the city of Arragon, chi 
nagiſtrates came to offer the keys to the duke of Or- 
ns; but he told them, haughtily, they were rebels, 

nd that he would not accept the keys, for he had or- 
ders to enter the city through a breach. 6 
He accordingly made a breach in the walls with hi 
cannon, and then entered the city through it, together 
with his whole army, When he had made every ne- 
ceſſary regulation here, he departed to ſubdue other 
places, leaving a ſtrong garriſcn, at once to over-awe = 
and defend, under the command of his lieutenant gene- 


ral M. De Legal. This gentleman, though brought up 
a Roman catholic, was totally free from ſuperſtition : 


he 


15 


- 


he united great talents with great H and was, at 
| - once/the ſkilful vfficer, and accomphithed gentleman. 


The duke, before his departure, had aered that 


heavy contributions ſhould be levied upon the city in 
the following manner : ur ok 

I. That the magiſtrates and principal inhabitants 

NN pay a thouſand crowns per month 


would monthly amount to 18,000 piſtoles. 


3. That every convent and monaſtery ſhould pay a 


donative, proportionable to its riches and rents. 
The two lat contributions to be appropriated to the 
maintenance of the army. 8 1 
Ihe money levied upon the N and princi- 
pal inhabitants, and upon every houſe, was paid as 


to the heads of the convents and monaſteries, they found 
that the eccleſiaſtics were not ſo willing, as other peo- 
ple, to part from their caſh, 8 5 


"Hog Of the donatives to be raiſed by the clergy : 


The college of Jeſuits was to pay 2000 piſtoles. 


5 — Carmelites — 1000 
—— Augultins — 1000 
— — Dominicans — 


1000 

1 M. De Legal ſent to the jeſuits a eremptory order to 
pay the money immediately. The ſuperior of the 
| Jeſuits returned for anſwer, that for the clergy to pay 


money to the army was againſt all eccleſiaſtical immuni- 


ties; and that he knew of no argument which could au- 
horize ſuch a procedure. M. de Legal then ſent four 
companies of dragoons to quarter themſelves in the col- 
lege, with this ſarcaſtic meſſage: To convince you of 
we neceſſity of paying the money, I have ſent four ſub- 
Rai arguments to your college, drawn from the ſyſtem 
of military logic; and, therefore, hope you will not 
need any farther admonition to direct your conduct.“ 
| Theſe proceedings greatly perplexed the jeſuits, who 
' diſpatched an expreſs to court to the king's confeſſor, 
who was of their order ; but the dragons were much 
more expeditious in plundering and doing miſchief, 
| chan the courier in his journey: ſo that the jeſuits, ſee- 
ing every thing going to rack and ruin, thought proper 
d adjuſt the matter amicably, and paid the money be- 
| fore the return of their meſſenger. The Auguſtins and 
Carmelites taking warning by what had happened to the 
juſuits, prudently went and paid the money, and by 
that means eſcaped the ſtudy of military arguments, 
and of being taught logic by the dragoons 
But the Dominicans, who are a 
agents dependent on the inquiſition, imagined, that 
that very circumſtance would be their protection; but 
they were miſtaken, for M. de Legal neither feared nor 


reſpected the inquiſition. The chief of the Domini- 
cans lent word to the military commander, that his or - 


der was poor, and had not any money whatever to pay 
the donative; for, ſays he, the whole wealth of the 
Dominicans conſiſts only in the ſilver images of the a- 
poſtles and ſaints, as large as life, which are placed in 
our church, and,which it would be ſacrilege to remove. 
This infinuMon was meant to territy the French 


commander, whom the inguiſitors imagined would not 


dare to be ſo profane as t 
precious idols. «ae 

He, however, ſent wordhat the ſilver images would 
make admirable ſubſtitutes for money, and would be 


Fiſh for the poſſeſſion of the 


more in character in his poſſeſſion, than in that of the 
Dominicans themſelves ; © For (fays he) while you poſ- 
\ ſeſs them, in the manner you do at preſent, they ſtand 
Ap in niches, uſeleſs and mationleſs, without being of 
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for the duke's 


2. That every houſe ſhould pay one piſtole, waich 


{oon as demanded ; but when the proper perſons applied f 


| crying all the way, hereſy, hereſy. 65 THY, 3 
M. de Legal hearing of theſe proceedings, ordered 2 
our companies of grenadiers to line the ſtreet which led 
to his houſe ; each grenadier was ordered to have his 
| loaded fuzee in one hand, and a lighted taper in the 
other; ſo that the troops might either repel K 


familiars of, or | 


* 


the leaſt benefit to mankind in gencral, or even to yours | 
ſelves ; but, when they come into my poſſeſſion, they ' 
ſhall be ufeful, I will put them in motion; for I intens 
to have them coined, when they may travel like the 
apoſtles, be beneficial in various places, and circulate! 
for the univerſal ſervice of mankind;,” _ 3 

The inquiſitors were aſtoniſhed at this treatment, 
| which they never expected to receive, even from crown- 


ed heads; they therefore determined to deliver their 
precious images in a ſolemn proceſſion, that they might 

excite the people to an inſurrection. "The dominican 
friars were accordingly ordered to march to De Legal's 


manner, having lighted tapers with them, and bitterly 


| orce with 
force, or do honour to the farcical ſolemnity, — . 
The friars did all they could to raiſe a tumult, but 
the common people were too much afraid of the troops 
under arms to obey them; the ſilver images were there: 
fore, of neceſſity delivered up to M. i | 
ſent them to 
The project of raiſing an inſurrection having failed, 
| the inquiſitors determined to excommunicate M. de Le- 
al, unleſs he would releaſe their precious ſilver faintz 
rom impriſonment in the mint, before they were melt= 


4A 


the mint, and ordered them to be coined _ 


which the inquiſitors drew up the form of excommuni- 
cation, and ordered their ſecretary to go and read it to) 
M. de Legal. VVV 
The ſecretary punctually performed his commiſſion, 
and read the excommunication deliberately and diſs 4 
tincly. The French commander heard it with great pa- 
tience, and politely told the ſecretary he aback» nſw 
it next day. 5 „ 2 


When the ſecretary of the inquiſition was gone, M., 
de Legal ordered his own ſecretary to prepare a form of 


. 


e Le al, Who . 


ed down, or otherwiſe mutilated. The French com- , 
mander abſolutely refuſed to ' releaſe the images, but} 4 
ſaid they ſhould certainly travel and do good; upon|} © 
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houſe, with the ſilver apoſtles and ſaints, in a mournful : © Y 7} t 


| excommulnication, exactly like that ſent by the inquiſi: N 1 
tion; but to make this alteration, inſtead of his name + 
to put in thoſe of the inquiſitors, ©. 55 MY | 
The next morning he ordered four regiments under 84 
| arms, and commanded them to accompany this lecretary 6 AY 
and act as he directe. Re 
The ſecretary went to the inquiſition, and inſiſted up= — 
on admittance; which, after a great deal of altereation 
| Was granted. As ſoon as he entered, he read, in an au. 
gible voice, the excommunication ſent by M. de Legal, ©: 
againſt the inquiſitors. The inquiſitors were all Pre: 
ſent, and heard it with aſtoniſhment, never having be:. 
fore met with any individual who dared behave ſo hold. 


They loudly cried out againſt De Legal, as an heretic; 
and ſaid, this was a moſt daring inſult againſt the catho- 
lic faith But, to ſurprize them ſtill more, the French 
ſecretary told them, they muſt remove from their pre- 
ſent lodgihgs; for the ee commander wanted to 
quarter the troops in the inquitirion, as it was the moſt 
commodious place in the whole citixya,. 
The inquiſitors exclaimed loudly upon this occaſion, 
when the ſecretary put them under a ſtrong guard, and 
ſent them to a place appointed by M. de 17 receive 
them. The inquiſitors, finding how things went; beg- 
ged that they might be permitted to take theit Prirate 


et out for Madrid, where they made the-moſ 
complaints to the king; but the monapch told wha.” - 
| he could not grant them any redreſs, as the injuries , 
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roperty, Which was granted, and they imme ter, 1 
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s bad received, were from his £ 
France's troops, by whole aſſiſtance alone he coul 
7 . firmly eſtablifhed in his wet. e Had it been my 
n troops, (faid he) I woul 
it is, I cannot pretend to exert any authority.“ 
In the mean time M. de Legal's ſecretary ſet open all 
He doors of the inquilition, and releaſed the priſoners, 
ho amounted in the whole to 400; and among theſe 
were 60 beautiful young women, who appeared to form 
A ſeraglio for the three principal inquiſitors. | 
bis diſcovery, which laid the enormity of the inqui- 
” Fitors fo open, greatly alarmed the archbiſhop, who de- 
ſired M. de Legal to fend the women to his palace, and 
>: he would take proper care of them; and at the ſame 


[$$ 


> — officers, that it was impoſſible for him to ſend them 
back again; and, therefore, the inquiſition having com- 
mitted ſuch atrocious actions, muſt now put up with 
tteir expoſure. _ EE „„ og 
One of the ladies thus happily delivered from capti- 
vlity, was afterwards married to the very French officer, 
who opened the door of her dungeon, and releaſed her 
from confinement. This lady related the following cir- 
cumſtances to her huſband, and to M. Gavin, (author 
of the Maſter Key to Popery) from the latter of whom 
we have ſelected the moſt material particulars. 
L went one day (ſays the lady) with my mother, to 
Fr. 3 viſit the counteſs Attaraſs, and I met there Don Fran- 
\ 2 3eiſco Tirregon, her confeſſor, and ſecond inquiſitor of 
the holy office. 
After we had 


drank chocolate, he aſked me my age, 


ion.” The ſeverity of his countenance frigitened 
ime; which he perceiving, told the counteſs to inform 
me, that he was not ſo ſevere as he looked for. He then 

bvareſſed me in a moſt obliging manner, preſented his 
hand, which I kiſſed with great reverence and modeſty ; 
And, as he went away, he made uſe of this remarkable 
expreſſion: My dear child, I ſhall remember 
next time. I did not, at the time, mark the ſenſe of the 
words; for I was inexperienced in matters of gallantry, 
FN es "being, at that time, but fifteen years old. Indeed, he 
© +... unfortunately did remember me, for the very lame 
5 Ws night, when our whole family were in bed, we heard a 
70 £14. great knc ing at the door. „ 
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d to the window, and inquired who was there. —The an- 
> +. Biwer was, THE HOLY INQUIs1TION.: On hearing this 
4 © *FÞ fereamed out, Father! father! dear father, I am ruin- 
ed forever! My father got up, and came to me to know 
7:2 the occaſion of my crying out ; I told him the inquiſi- 
tors were at the door. On hearing this, inſtead of 


n 


; 
— — — 
” 


2 


azad, left the maid ſhould be too ſlow, opened the ſtreet 
| 3 . doorhimſelf; under ſuch abject and ſlaviſh fears are bi- 
gootted minds! as Joon as he knew they came for me, 
e fetched me with great ſolemnity, and delivered me 


to the officers with much ſubmiſſion. 

] was hurried into a coach, with no other cloathing 
than a petticoat and a mantle, for they would not let 
me ſtay to take any thing elſe. My fright was ſo great, 


LI expected to die that very 
'/ priſe, when I was uſhered into an apartment, decora- 


o»] ted with all the elegance that taſte, united with opulence, 


a maid ſervant appear- 
were {weet-meats and 
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have puniſhed them; but 


iime he publiſhed an eccleſiaſtical cenſure 1 all ſuch 

111 ſhould ridicule, or blame, the holy office of the in- 

, 
&. "+. - >The French commander fent word to the been, | 
> that the priſoners had either ran away, or were ſo ſe- 


crurely concealed by their friends, or even by his own 


, who laid in the ſame room with me, went 


night; but judge my ſur- 


randfather, the King * | 
be 


ou till the 


ro- 
tecting me, he hurried down ſtairs as faſt as offible I 


confeſſor's name, and many intricate queſtions about | 


G 


—— 


— 
. 


come back preſently, for = 
A ' 


whether I am brought —_ 
that you come 


Not yet, madam, you muſt. have 


; i ve patience, and imme- 
diately ſlipped out of the room. 55 85 


of the high 
V 


About half an hour after, ſhe brought a great quanti- 
& 


ty of elegant clothes, ſuitable to a lad 


rank, and told me, I mult dreſs myſelf. Among 


ral trinkets which accompanied the clothes, I obſerved, 
with ſurprize, a ſnuff-box, in the lid of which was a 


picture of Don Franciſco Tirregon. This unravelled 
to me the myſtery of my confinement, and at the ſame 


time rouzed my 1magination to contrive how to evade 
receiving the preſent. If I abſolutely refuſed it, I 
thought immediate death muſt enſue ; and to accept it, 


was giving him too much cncouragement againſt mx 


honour. At length I hit upon a medium; 4nd ſaid to 
Mary, Pray preſent my reſpects to Don Francifco Tir- 
regon, and tell him, that, as I could not bring my clothes 
along with me laſt night, modeſty permits me to accept 
of theſe garments, which are requiſite to keep me de- 


cent; but ſince I do not take ſnuff, I hope his lordſhip 


will excuſe me in not accepting his box. OT 
Mary went with my anſwer, and ſoon returned with 
Don Franciſco's picture elegantly ſet in gold, and richly. 


embelliſhed with diamonds, This meſſage accompanied 


it:“ That his lordſhip had made a miſtake ; his intent 
not being to ſend me a ſnuff box, but his picture,” TI 
was at a great loſs what to do; when Mary ſaid, pray, 


for my being brought here? To which ſhe anſwered, 


bh 


as Fr f 


madam, take my poor advice; accept of the picture, 


and every thing elſe which his lordſhip ſends you; fon 
| if you do not, he can compel you to what he pleaſes, 
and put you to death when he thinks proper, without 


any body being able to defend you. But if you are 
obliging to him, continued ſhe, he will be very kind, 
and you will be as happy as a queen; you will have 
elegant apartments to live in, beautiful gardens to range 
in, and agreeable ladies to viſit you: therefore, I ad- 
viſe you to ſend a civil anſwer, or even not to deny a 
viſit from his lordſhip, or perhaps you may repent of 
your diſreſpect. | 


— . 
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ments before. ent to bed; I told her I cculd not, py 
but ſhould be if the could inform me whether 1 10 
K 1 
ou do not M 

ke a prin- 4 
ceſs, and you ſhall want for nothing in the world, but 1a 
the liberty of going out; ſo pray don't be afraid, but go n 
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fuſes. 


*paſled the inter v 


and at ſeven in the 


D, my God! exclaimed I, muſt I ſacrifice my ho- 
nour to my fears, and give up my virtue to his deſpotic 


)0wer? Alas! what can I do? To reſiſt, is vain. If 


J oppole his deſires, force will obtain what chaſtity re- 
es. I now fell into the greateſt agpaies, and told 
Mary to return what anſwer the thought proper. 

She ſaid, ſhe was glad of my humble ſubmiſſion, and 
ran to acquaint Don Franciſco with it. In a few mi- 
nutes ſhe returned, with joy in her countenance; telling 
me his lordſhip would honour me with his company to 


ſupper. © And now give me leave, madam, (lays the) 
to call you miſtreſs, for I am to wait upon you. I have 
been in the holy.office 14 years, and know all the cuſ- 


dus perfectly well; but as ſilence is impoſed upon me, 
zer pain of death, I can only anſwer ſuch queſtions as 


| \ Jo rh relate to your own perſon. But I would 

[ ,auviſe you never to oppole the holy tather's will; or 
5 0 

i 


ik you ice any young ladies about, never alk them any 


You may divert yourſelf ſometimes among 


chem, but muſt never tell them any ching; three days 


hence you will dine with them; and at all times you 


may have muſic, and other recreations. In fine, you 
vill be ſo happy, that you will not with to go abroad; 


and when your tune is expired, the holy tathers will 
{eir you out of this country, and marry you to ſome 
nobleman.” 


ligious matters. 


F 


val with ſome degree of ſatisfaction, till 


dinner time. 
The dinner was 


appetite. When dinner was over, Mary left me, and 


told me, if I wanted any thing I might ring a bell, 
which ſhe pointed out to me. 7 


I read a book to amuſe myſelf during the afternoon, 
evening Don Franciſco came to viſit 


me in his night-pown and cap, not with the gravity of 
an inquiſitor, but with the gaicty of a gallant. | 
lle ſaluted me with great reſpect, and told 


he came to ſee me in order to ſhew the great reſpect he 


had for my family, and to inform me, that it was my lo- 
vers who had procured my conhnement, having acculed 
me in matters of religion ; and that the informations 
were taken, and the ſentence pronounced againſt me, 
to be burnt alive in a dry pan, with a graqual fire; but 
that he, out'of pity and love to my family, had ſtopped 


the execution of it. 


Theſe words were like daggers to my heart; I drop- 
| ped at his feet, and ſaid, Ah, my lord! have you 
ſtopped the execution forever?” He replied, © That 
belongs to 
good night. 
As ſoon as 
came and aſked what could make me cry ſo bitterly. 
To which I anſwered, Oh, Mary! what is the mean- 


yourlelf only,” and . abruptly wiſhed me 


he was gone I burſt into tears, when Mary 


ing of the dry pan and gradual fire? for I am to die by 


them. 


Madam, ſaid ſhe, never fear, you ſhall ſee, ere long, 
the dry pan and gradual fire ; but they are made for 


thoſe who oppoſe the holy father's will, not for you 


who are ſo good as to obey it. But pray, ſaid ſhe, 
was Don Francyico very obliging ? I don't know, ſaid 
I, for he frightened me out of my wits by his diſcourle : 
he ſaluted me with civility, but lett me abruptly. - 


Well, {aid Mary, you do not yet know his temper *| 
he is extremely obliging to them that are kind to him; 
but if they are diſobedient, he is as unmerciful as Ne- 
ro; fo, for your own fake, take care to oblige him in 


. 
i 


| After ſaying theſe words ſhe left me, over- 
wWwhelmed with aſtoniſhment, and ſcarce knowing What 
to think. As ſoon as J recovered myſelf I began to 
look about, and finding a cloſet, I opened it, and per- 

ceived that it was filled with books they were chiefly 
upon hiſtorical and profane wy e but not any on re- 

8 out a book of hiſtory; and ſo 
al. 
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and conſiſted of all that could gratify the moſt luxurious 


me, That 


— 


of my own. | W 5 On 
The next morning Mary faid; now let me «dreſs ſũ 
as nice as poſſible, for you muſt go and wiſh Don Frau- | 
ciſco good-morrow, and breakfaſt with him. Waen I. 
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„terror! | 


Wretched alternative, where t 


2 


— 4A 


FN-0 


| all-refpeQs: inf now, dear madam, pray go to ſup: 


per and be eaſy. I went to ſupper, indeed, and after- 


wards to bed; but I could neither eat nor ſleep, for the 


thoughts of the dry pan and gradual fire deprived me 


| of appetite; and baniſhed drowſineſs. 


Early the next morning Mary ſaid; that as nobody | 


was ſtirring; if I would promiſe her ſecrecy, ſhe would 
ſhew me the dry pan and gradual fire; to taking me 


down ſtairs, ſhe brought me to a large room, with a 


thick iron door; which ſhe opened. Within it was an 
oven with fire in it at the time, and a large brats pan 
upon it, with a cover of the ſame, and a lock to it. In 


the next room there was a great wheel, covered on both 


ſides with thick boards; opening a little window in the 


center, Mary deſired me to look in with a candle; there 


L ſaw all the circumfercnce of the wheel ſet with ſharp : 
- razors, which made me ſnudd err. 
She then took me to a pit, which was full of veno- 


mous animals. On my exprefling great horror at the 


— 24 
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„ 


light, ſhe ſaid, “ Now, my goed miſtreſs, VII tell you 


the uſe of theſe things. 


The dry pan. is for heretics, 


and thoſe who oppoſe the holy father's will and pleaſure; _ 
they are put alive into the pan, being firſt ſtripped na- 

ked; and the cover being locked down; the executioner 
begins to put a ſmall fire into the oven, and by degrees 


he augments it, till the body is reduced to aſhes: 


or the holy 


The 
wheel 1s Cn for note who ſpeak againſt the pope - 
athers ot the inquiſition; for they are put 


into that machine through the little door, which is 
locked after them; and then the wheel is turned ſwiftly 


till they are all cut to pieces. The pit is for thoſe who, 


coritemn the images, and refuſe to give proper rel- 


pect to eccleſiaſtical perſons; for they are throwh _ 
into the pit, and ſo become the food of poiſonous ans _ 


mals. 


We went back again to my chamber, and Mary fad, 
that another day the would ſhew me the torments de- 
ſigned for other tranſgreſſors; but I was in ſuch agonies 
at what 1 had ſeen; that I begged to be terrified with u 


more ſuch ſights. She ſoon after left me, but not with- on 


out enjoining my ſtrict obedience to Don Franciſco; for 


if you do not comply with his will, ſays ſhe; the dry pan 
| and gradual fire will be your fate, oh 

The hotrors which the ſight of theſe things, and © _  - jib 
Mary's expreſſions, impreſſed on my mind, almoſt be- ' 188 
| reaved me of my ſenſes; and left me in ſuch a ſtate t 1 
ſeemed to have no manner of will 


ſtupefaction, that 1 


was. dreſſed, ſhe conveyed me through a gallery 
his apartment, where I found that he was in bed. 
ordered Mary to withdraw, and to ſerve up breakfaſt in 
about two hours time. When Mary was gone; he com- 


manded me to undreſs myſelf, and come to bed to him. 


The manner in which he ſpoke, and the dreadful ideas 
with which my mind was filled, ſo terribly frightened 
me, that I pulled off my clothes, without knowing what 


| I did, and ſtepped into bed, inſenſible of the indeceney 

TI was tranſacting: fo totally had the care of felf-prefer- 

vation abſorbed all my other thoughts, and fo intirely | 6 
delicacy obliterated by the force Bf 18081 


were the ideas of 


* 


Thus, to avoid the dry pan, did I entail pon myielf 
radual fire, give myſelf up to the flames of hiſt. 
e only choice is an excru- 

ciating death, or everlaſting pollution! e 
Mary came at the expiration of two hours, and ſerved 
us with chocolate in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner; for 


ſhe kneeled down by the bed-ſide to preſent it. When: 
delizhtfnl ' 


I was dreſſed, Mary took = into a very 
; | | | 4 b 6 
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apartment, which I had never yet ſeen It was furniſf- 
el with the moſt coſtly elegance; but what gave me the 
© greateſt aſtoniſhment was, the proſpe& from its win- 


river. Mary told me, that the young ladies ſhe had 
mentioned would come to pay their compliments to 
me before dinner, and begged me to remember her 
advice, in keeping a prudent guard over my tongue. 


In a few minutes a great number of very beautiful 


young ladies, richly dreſſed, entered the room, and ſuc- 
ceſſively embracing me, wiſhed me joy; I was ſo ſur- 
prized, that I was unable to anſwer their compliments; 
which one of the ladies perceiving, ſaid, © Madam, the 


ments you may enjoy, you will quit thoſe penſive 


dine-with us ann and henceforward three days in a 
| 9 . . 
week.“ I returned them ſuitable thanks in general 
terms, and ſo went to dinner, in which the moſt exqui- 
fite and ſavory diſhes, of various kinds, were ſerved up 


. fide, and a third in the front. I reckoned fifty-two 
young ladies, the eldeſt not exceeding twenty-four years 
of age. There were five maid ſeryants, beſides Mary to 
wait upon us; but Mary conſiged her attention to me 
alone. After dinner we retired A capacious gallery, 
| where ſome played on muſical inſtruments, a few di- 
verted themſelves with cards, and the reſt amuſed them- 
*.- * FAelves with walking about. Mary, at length, entered 
the gallery, and faid, Ladies, this is a day of recreation, 
\ =  ,and 0 you may go into whatever rooms you pleaſe, till 
eight o'clock in the evening. 
They unanimouſly agreed to adjourn to my apart- 
ment. Here we found a moſt elegant cold collation, 
of which all the ladies partook, and paſſed the time in 
Innocent converſation, and harmleſs mirth : but none 
mentioned a word concerning the inquiſition, ertheholy 
fathers, or gave, the leaſt diſtant hint concerning the 
cauſe of their confinement. = 
for all to retire to their reſpective apartments, and I was 
conducted to the chamber of Don Franciſco, where I 


good morning, dreſſed much richer than the preceding 
1 Hays We paſſed the time till eight o'clock in the even- 

ing, in much the fame manner as we had done the 
day before. At that time the bell rung, the ſeparation 
+ took place, and I was conducted to Don Franciſco's 
chamber. The next morning I had a garment richer 


-than the laſt, and they accoſted me in apparel ſtill more 


. ſamptuous than before. The tranſactions of the two 


ing concluded in a ſimilar manner. . 
On the fourth morning Mary came into Don Fran- 
cCiſco's chamber, and told me I muſt immediately riſe, 
tor a lady wanted me in her own chamber. She ſpoke 
wich a kind of authority which ſurpriſed me; but as 
Don Franciſco did not ipeak a ſyllable, I got up and 
; © ” obeyed. Mary then conveyed me into a diſmal dungeon, 
nauot eight feet in length; and ſaid ſternly, to me, This 
is your room, and this lady your bed-feHow and compa- 
g—— non. At which word ſhe bounced out of the room, 
and left me in the utmoſt conſternation. 
Alter remaining a conſiderable time in the moſt dread- 
ful agonies, tears came to my relief, and I exclaimed, 
What is this place, dear lady! Is it a ſcene of enchant- 
| ment, or is it a hell _— earth? Alas! I have loſt my 
honour, and my ſoul forever!“ | 
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dows, of a beautiful garden, and a fine meandering | 


ſolitude of this place will affect you in the beginning, | 
but when you begin to feel the pleaſures and amule- 


thoughts. We, at preſent, beg the honour of you to 


with the moſt delicate and pleaſant fruits and ſweet- 
meats. The room was long, with two tables on each 


At eight o'clock Mary rang a bell, which was a ſignal 


+ _ Nept. The next morning Mary brought me a richer | 
dtreſs than any I had yet had; and as joon as I had re- 
tired to my apartment, all the ladies came to wiſh me 


former days were repeated on the third, and the even- 


* 


N 


thizing tone of voice, © Dear ſiſter, (for this is the 


name I ſhall henceforth give you) forbear to cry and 
grieve, for you can do nothing by ſuch an extravagant 
behaviour, but draw upon yourſelf a cruel death. Your 
misfortunes, and thoſe of all the ladies you have ſeen; 
are exactly of a piece: you ſuffer nothing but what we. 
have ſuffered before you; but we dare not ſhew our 
grief, for fear of greater evils. Pray take courage, and 
hope in God, for he will ſurely deliver us from this hel- 
liſh place; but be ſure you diſcover no uneaſiueſs before 
Mary, who is the only inftrument either of our tor- 
ments, or comfort. Have patience until we go to bed, 


My perplexity and vexation were inexpreſſible; but 
my new companion, whole name was Leonora, pre- 


vailed on me to diſguiſe my uneaſineſs from Mary. I 
diſſembled tolerably well when ſhe came to bring our 


took away as ſoon as we had dined. 


word; and upon my ſolemn promiſe of ſecrecy, thus 
began to open her mind to me: | 


they hope to know: yours. I ſuppoſe Mary has been the 


chief inſtrument of your, fright, as the has been of ours; 


and I warrant ſhe has ſhewn you jome horrible places, 
have done, to redeem yourſelf from death. By what 


our cloaths are the diſtinguiſhing tokens of the th 
holy fathers. The red ſilk belongs to Don Franciſco, 


| the blue to Don Guerrero, and the green to Don Aliaga ; 
and they always give thoſe colours (after the farce of 


changing garments, and the ſhort-lived recreations are 


reſpective uſes. 


days, when a young lady firſt comes amongſt us, as we 
did with you, and as you muſt now do with others. 
But afterwards we live like the moſt wretched priſoners, 
without ſeeing any body but Mary, and the other maid- 


for ſhe acts as houſe-keeper. We all dine in the great 


| hall three days in a week; and when any one of the in- 
quiſitors hath a mind for one of his ſlaves, Mary comes 


about nine o'clock, and leads her to his apartment, 


a better chamber till the is delivered; but during the 
whole of her pregnancy, ſhe never ſees any body but 
the perſon appointed to attend her. 5 


carried we know not whither; for we never hear a ſyl- 


took me from my father's houſe, and have had one 
child. There are at this preſent time, fifty two young 
ladies in the houſe; but we annually loſe fix or eight, 
though we know not what becomes of them, or whither 
they are ſent. 'This however, does not diminiſh our 


N q . lady took me by the hand, and ſaid, in a ſympa- | 


number, for new ones are always brought ia to ſupply 
| ME the 


and then I will venture to tell you more of the matter. 


dinners ; but could not help remarking in my o-] - 
mind, the difference between this repaſt, and thole I had 
before partook of. This conſiſted only of plain, com- 

mon food, and of that a ſcanty allowance, with only 
one plate, and one knife and fork for us both, which ſhe 


When we were in bed, Leonora was as good as her 


My dear ſiſter, you think your caſe very hard, but, 
I aſſure you, all the ladies in the houſe have gone througa 
the ſame. In time you will know all their ſtories, as 


though not all; and that, at the very thought © them 
you were ſo terrified, that you choſe the ſame way we 


hath happened to us, we know that Don Franciſco hath 
been your Nero, your tyrant ; for the three colours f 
ree 


over) to thoſe ladies whom they bring here for their 


Me are ſtrictly commanded to expreſs all the de- 
monſtrations of joy, and to be very merry for three: 


ſervants, over whom Mary hath a kind of ſuperiority, 


Some nights Mary leaves the doors of our chambers 
open, and that is a token that one of the inquiſitors hath: 
a mind to come that night; but he comes ſo ſilent, that 
we are ignorant whether he is our patron or not. If 
one of us happens to be with child, ſhe is removed into 


As ſoon as the child is born it is taken away, and 


lable mentioned about it afterwards. I have been in 
this houſe ſix years, was not fourteen when the officers 


_— 
——_ 
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remember; at one time, to have ſeen ſeventy-three- ladies 
here together. Our continual torment is to reflect that 
when they are tired of any of the ladies, they certainly 
put to death thoſe they pretend to fend away; for it 
is natural to think, that they have too much policy to 
ſuffer their atrocious and infernal villainies to be diſ- 


covered, by enlarging them. Hence our ſituation is mi- 


ſerable indeed, and we have only to pray that the Al- 


mighty will pardon thoſe crimes, which we are com- 
pelled to commit. 


Therefore, my dear ſiſter, arm 
yourſelf with patience, for that is the only palliative to 
give you comfort, and put a firm confidence in tae 


Providence of Almighty God.. Ti | 
Ibis diſcourſe of Leonora greatly affected me; but 
I found every thing to be as ſhe told me in the courſe of 


time, and I took care to appear as chearful as poſſible 
before Mary. 


In this manner I continued eighteen 
months, during which time eleven ladies were taken 


from che houſe; but in lieu of them we got nineteen 
new ones, which made our number juſt fixty, at the 

time we were ſo happily relieved by the French officers 
and providentially reſtored to the joys of ſociety, and 
to the arms of our parents and friends. 


On that happy 
day, the door of my dungeon was opened by the gentle- 


man who is now my hutband, who, with the utmoſt 


= Fl 
8 . "x 


the place of thoſe who are removed from hence; and I 


- 
-. - 
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The inquiſitors now employed afl their agents and 


emiſſaries to ſpread abroad the moſt artful inſinuations 
e the prince; and, at length, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit 
0 


diſcontent among the people, that the king was un- 
der the neceſſity of removing Don Carlos from court. 
Not content with this, they purſued even his friends, 


of Auſtria, his own brother, and 3 uncle to 
the prince; together with the prince of Parma, nephew 


to the king, and couſin to the prince; becauſe they well 


knew that both the duke of Auſtria, and the prince of 


Parma, had a moſt ſincere and inviolable attachment to 
Don Carlos. „„ 


0 


Some few years after, the prince having ſhewn great 


lenity and favour to the proteſtants in the Netherlands, 
the inquiſition loudly exclaimed againſt him, declaring 


that as the perſons in queſtion were heretics, the prince 
himſelf muſt neceſſarily be one, ſince he gave them 
| countenance. In ſhort, they gained ſo great an aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of the king, who was abſolutely 
a ſlave to ſuperſtition, that, ſhocking to relate; he ſa- 
| crificed the feelings of nature to the force of bigotry, 
and for fear of incurring the anger of the inquiſition, 


gave up his only fon, paſſing the ſentence of death on 
him himſelf, „ FT 


and obliged the king likewite to baniſh Don John, duke — 


The prince, indeed, had what was termed an indul- 


expedition, ſent both Leonora and me to his father's; | gence; that is, he was permitted to chuſe the manner of 


and (ſoon after the campaign was over) when he return- his death. Roman like, the unfortunate young hero 
ed home, he thought proper to make me his wife, in | choſe bleeding, and the hot bath; when the veins of his 
which ſituation I enjoy a recompence for all the miſe- arms and legs being opened, he expired gradually, fal- 
ries I before ſuffered. FFC | | lin | 


„* 


* 


ling a martyr to the malice of the inquiſitors, and the 
77) 888 Ii | ſtupid bigotry of his father. _ | 5 Wo 
From the foregoing tiarrative it is evident, that the | JJ LO ST, 
Inquilitors are a let of libidinous villains, loft to every | From the preceding ſhort account of the tribunall 
Jult idea of religion, and totally deſtitute of humanity. | of the inquiſition, many important leſſong may be 
Thoſe who poſſeſs wealth, beauty, or liberal ſentiments; | | ns rod oth og ets 


© 


are ſure to find enemies in them. Avarice, luſt, and f. Here we behold what a monſter human nature Ta 
Prejudice, are their ruling paſhons; and they ſacrifice | becomes, when, deſtitute of the grace of God, it is 
every law, human and divine, to gratify their predomi- | 


nant deſire. Their ſuppoſed piety is afféctation: their 
pretended compaſſion hypocriſy; their juftice depends 
on their will; and their equitable puniſhments are found- 
ed on their prejudices. None are ſecure from them; 


ſtimulated by bigotry; made furious by ſuperſtition, ane * AT. | 
rendered callous to every feeling by a blind attachment 
to a religious ſyſtem, calculated only for the pur * 1 
of ammoſling riches, and ſupporting a party Rn vr _ RX 


all ranks fall equally victims to their pride, their power, 
- their avarice, or their averſion, oo OP 

Some may ſuggeſt, that it is ſtrange crowned heads, 
and eminent nobles, have not attempted to cruth the 


quiſitors and perſecutors, whether ancient or modern, 
whether popiſh or proteſtant. If religion do not rectify 
the ſprings of human action in the heart, ſweaten the 


truth. Such has it ever been in the perſons of all in- 


temper, and become the parent of every virtue private 
and public; the mere profeſſion of it ſeldom fails, when - 
circumſtances concur, to expoſe the latent ſources of.  _ 
every vice in the human. boſom. Even a Marcus Anton: 
nut af | aſe, nus, notwithſtanding all the improvements with which 
always overcome common ſenſe, and cuſtom operated | philoſophy could adorn him, was a bloody perſecutor. 
againſt reaſon. One prince, indeed, intended to abo- A total renovation of the heart is abſolutely neceflary 
liſh the inquiſition, but he loſt his life before he became | to a conſiſtency of moral and religious character 
King, and conſequently before he had the power ſo to | , 2. We hence learn the Mopriety of that diſcription 
do; for the very intimation of his deſign procured his | which inſpiration hath drawn of PortRy,—that ſyſtem 
deſtrüction. „„ i e which, were ib religious, would be a reproach upon all 
„This was that amiable prince Don Carlos, ſon of | religion. It is MysTERY,—>the MoTHER of. aftors;-- ' x 
d the Second, king of Spain, and grandſon of the | and abominations of the earth. Had not men's rk 
been blinded with prejullices, they might have always;, * > - 
and univerſally ſeen, that a pretended religious ſyſtem, : 
which called for the aid o&inquilitors to ſupport it, 


power of the inquiſition, and reduce the authority of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical tyrants, from whoſe mercileſs fangs 
neither their families nor themſelves are ſecure. 

__ Dat aſtoniſhing as it is, ſuperſtition hath, in this caſe, 


— 


* 
o 


4 celebrated emperor Charles V. Don Carlos poſſeſſed all 


my # 


the good qualities 9 grandfather, without any of 
Ihe bad ones of his fatfier: and was a prince of great | 


| Myivacity, admirable learning, and the moſt amiable diſ- 


poſition. He had ſenſe enough to ſee into the errors of 


Fer and abhorred the very name of the inquiſition. 


e inveighed publicly againſt the inſtitution, ridiculed 


the affected piety of the inquiſitors, did all he could to 
expoſe their atrocious deeds, and even declared, that if 
he ever came to the crown, he would aboliſh the inqui- 


could not be from the God of mercy and beneficence 
3. What a bleſſing to proteſtant nations was the Re- 
formation! In theſe countriss, the deſtructive whiſper 


* o . o . P 0 3 
of the informer, and „ . ſedulity of the fami- 
KW 


liar are no objects of te Me fit under our vine and 
under our hg tree, and there is none to make us afraid. 


May heaven grant, that in every erz nation; and 9 
ſition, and exterminate its agents. © | eſpecially in our much and long favoured ifland, uch - 
Theſe things were ſufficient to irritate the inquilitors | fruits may be found as may ſhew that we are not al- 42 
againſt the prince; they, accordingly, bent their minds | together unworthy cf ſo great a mercy ! Ss 5 4 
to vengeance, and determined on his deſtruQion. * | We | 
x ; 
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We ſhall conclude this article with——A tranſlation 


of a pathetic Addreſs to the Inquiſitors of Portugal, 
occaſioned by that ſignal diſplay of the divine diſ- 

pleaſure againſt that iniquitous tribunal, in the Earth- 
quake at Liſbon, anno 1750. By the Chevalier d 
Oliveyra, a proteſtant Portugueſe gentleman, then re- 


i ſiding in London. 


% 
. 


Tua ſenſible and pious gentleman, actuated byazeal 


too ſeldom parallelled by perſons of his rank, ſeized on 


the occaſion of the calamities which had fallen upon his 
native country to addreſs himſelf to his king, JosEPil L. 


to the QUEEN, Dona Maria Barbara de Portugal; and to 
the PRINCE, Dom Emmanuel,—After having faithfully 


teſtified to thele great perſonages, eſpecially to his ma- 


jeſty, that the ignorance, idolatry, vice and cruelties 
which he patronized in his ill-fated kingdom, were the 


cauſes why indignant heaven had made Liſbon like 


Sodom, —he proceeds to addreſs himſelf to theſe fiends 
in human ſhape,—the officers and familiars of that in- 
fernal tribunal.— ER 


Tou, a race accurſed of God, and abhorred by all 


the human kind,—you, Inquiſitors of Portugal! a cha- 
racter, horrific in the extreme! If you are determined 
flill to purſue the ſame conduct, and if you be obſti- 
nately bent upon filling up the meaſure of your iniquity, 
AI do not aſk your ear! but I command you in the | 
name of the God of mercy, whoſe attribute you have 
_ outraged, and in the name of truth, which you have 
_ attempted to murder, to liſten with awful attention! I 
acknowledge that I have nothing to render me an ob- 
je of reſpect, much leſs of terror to men of your cha- 
Tater. You will ſay,—ſeeing we have him not in our | 
hands to burn him alive, let us contemn him, and every 
thing he may ſay. True! you have nothing to fear from 
me; and this, perhaps, is the only true ſentiment which 


ever fell from your lips. But, what then ? Have you 


nothing to fear from the righteous judgments of the juſt 


God, who hath already begun to launch his bolts of 
vengeance againſt your devoted heads? Ves! Behold 


the place where your infernal tribunal once ſtood ! Be- 
hold it yawning to receive you, the guilty perpetrators 
of ten thouſand cruelties. Llurn 
tered remains of its walls and priſons. Read their motto, 
written like Mene Tekel Upharſin, by the hand of God 


urn your eyes to the ſhat- 


Hac maledicta domus, furibunda imago Gehenne, 
Ei fabricata exgſa, fatiferaque manu. 


Do not all men agree in acknowledging, when they 
dare to ſpeak, that your tribunal is the principal ſource 
of all the calamities which have afflicted Portugal, and 
overwhelmed its inhabitants with countleſs miſeries. 
The reading of the ſcriptyres,—which are the only 
ſources of religious inſtruction, and are the bread of lite, 
is leverely prohibited by your tribunal. Liberty, that 
ſweeteſt of all human enjoyments, 18 not known, Ex- 
amination of religion is not permitted, and you oblige 
every man to ſtifle his doubts in their very birth. True 
knowledge being exiled, groſs ignorance hath obtained 
a fixedthrone. In truth, ſuch is the nature of the inquiſi- 
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tion, that it Hlls the nation with continual alarm, arid 


makes every man, who chutes to reſide in his native toil, 


to drag out his days in all the miſery attendant upon a 


ſtate of conſtant anxiety and impending. danger. 

* Wretches! what language is capable of furniſhing a 
juſt portrait of your matchleſs character ! Inſpiration 
alone, in the mouth of the royal prophet, is able to pro- 
duce images equal to your wickedneſs, 

Hear therefore and bely me if you can. You 
encourage yourlelves in evil; you commune of laying 


| {nares privily; you ſay, who ſhall ſee. you? you accom- 
pliſh a diligent ſearch, —your inward” thought is deep. 


But know,—God hath begun to ſhoot at you; ſudden- 


ly have you been wounded .“ Your odious profeſſion 


obliges you to ſeize, upon the loweſt whiſper of envy, 


your own countrymen and ſubjects of the lame prince, 
tho' living in all the ſecurity ot innocence. You are al- 
ways in ambuſh to ſlay the guiltleſs. You have it 
for your profeſſion to flay the widow and the fatherlets, 
and not to, ſpare the ſtranger. But, know, there is a 


juſt God who holds you in abhorrence. You have 


thirſted for blood, and you ſhall have blood to drink, 


for you are wotthy, if you repent not of your unparal- 
lelled barbarities. Your palace, where you have impri- 
ſoned the dear ſaints of God, and flain the innocent 
without caute, and under the moſt cruel torture, ſhall 


become as Babylon,—an habitation of dragons; and 
as it has been the habitation of devils incarnate, it ſhall 
me made, in the righteous judgment of God, the haunt 


of everlaſting horror.—Dragons ſhall dwell there, and 
ſatyrs {hall dance where the doleful ſcreech of innocence 
could not move compaſſion! 


And did not a juſt and a jealous God demonſtrate his 


indignation againſt it in that awful hour, when Liſbon 
ſaw her ſtately palaces, and thoſe ſeats of ſuperſtition, 
her antient gothic churches, converted in a moment into 
ruins ? If infatuation hath not judicially blinded you, 
twocircumſtances of that memorable cataſtrophe cannot 

have eſcaped your obſervation. You cannot forget that 
it fell out on that day preciſely which is idolatrouſſy 


devoted to the honour of ALL s AINTS: nor will it 
ever be forgotten that the greater number of thoſe who 


|| periſhed on that day, were cruſhed under the ruins of 


thoſe churches which were dedicated to theſe faints ; and 


were buried under theſe ruins at the ſame time that 
they had fled to the images, were proſtrate at their feet 


in an act of idolatrous adoration, and were, with all 


the rites of ſuperſtitious frenzy, ip ing their favour, 


and demanding their protection. The falſe gods and 
their foolifh votaries, .equally expoſed, ſhared equally 
in the common delſolation! Behold in this example 
Four hopeleſs taſk ! Your profeſſion, as officers and 
amiliars of the inquiſition, is to ſupport idolatry, and 
to murder with wanton cruelty, the worſkippers of the 


only living and true God. But your attempt cannot 


ſucceed. Idols and idolators are both doomed to ever- 
laſting burning! i „ 


+ Pfal. LXIV, XCIV. v. LXIX. 


Conlider but for a mo-, 
ment for what end this infernal tribunal was erected, 
and 1s now maintained. Is not the eſtabliſhment of 
idolatry its principal deſign ? Ves; of idolatry, and that 
| of the moſt abſurd kind the worſhip of DEAD MEN! 
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FA OD calleth his church out of every people, and 
AF nation, and tongue. It is declared that every coun- 
try under heaven ſhall bear witneſs of the power of his 
race, as well as participate the bleſſings of his provi- 
nce; and that he is, and will be, rich unto all that call 
This excellent man was born of a noble family, (which 
took its name from Laſco, or Latzki, or Latz 67 in 
Poland, and received a very learned and accompliſhed 
education. His brother Jerom was alſo a very able and 
conſiderable man, and was employed by the emperor 
Ferdinand to negociate an affair of great importance 
with the Turks, as his ambaſſador: And he had an 
uncle of his own name, who was archbiſhop of Gneſna 
in Poland, to whom Eraſmus dedicated his edition of 
VVV 
To attain the knowledge of every thing worth know- 
ing, he ſet out upon his travels. His diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities procured him to an eaſy acceſs to ſeveral crowned 
Heads, whole countries he viſited; and his eloquence, 


as well as his learning, made him acceptable every 


| re. | | IRE | | ; mor 
bas > the courfe of his learned purſuits, we find him tra- 
verſing the Alps, and fitting himſelf down in the barren 
cold region of Switzerland, It ſeems, that divine grace 
while he was viſiting the world, here firſt viſited his 
heart. It not only viſited, but fixed its abode within 

him. Zuinglius 64 ry to have been the inſtrument; 
forme find that he Raid ſometime with him at Zurick, 

and that Zuinglius, being fully acquainted with his emi- 

nent talents as well as gracious affeQions, prevailed upon 


him to ſtudy divinity, with a view of promoting the 


"cauſe of the goſpel. VT . 

After one ay at Zurick, he returned to his own 

country: But Poland was no favourable place for his 
| 


rofe of proteſtantiſm, or the increaſe of his-ſpiritual 
-nowledge as a divine. Accordingly, though his fami- 


ly and connections opened his way for any ſort of pre- 


ferment, he left his country, his friends, and all human 


expectations, in order to propagate the truth with free- 


dom, and to enjoy it with ſafety. He did not quit the 
kingdom, however without the knowledge and conſent 


f the king. But, baving obtained the royal licence, he | 
og — to ſuffer afflictions (like Moſes) with the 


people of God, than to enjoy all the riches and ho- 

ours 
"ade provoſt of Gneſna and biſhop of Veſprim in Hun- 
gary; but theſe dignities had no weight with him 

to quit or conceal the knowledge of the truth, for 
which he was accuſed of hereſy, and even ſentenced 
without hearing. He afterwards wrote to the king 


upon a ſimilar occaſion, and told him; “ That his doc- 
| trine of the ſacrament had been condemned by a pre- 


conceived determination, without any real or juſt 
knowledge of the matter by thoſe who condemned him; 
and that it was the manner of the papiſts, not to at- 


tempt conviction by ſcripture and reaſon, but to em- 


ploy force and authority; accuſing thoſe of hereſy, who 


will not ſwallow all they lay, or maintain whatever ab- 
ſurdities they are pleaſed to affirm. _ DEED 
Sic Solo, fic jubeo: ſtet pro ratione voluntas. 
It appears by a popiſh hiſtorian, quoted by Melchior 
Adore Wok 20 noble profeſſor left Poland in the year 
1540. We find him retired, however to Embden in 


Frieſland about the latter end of the year 1542, where 
3 OR him the office of a Nader and reached 


conſtantly at his church in that town. In the following 


which the world could afford him. He had been 


Ta) 
The LIFE of JOHN a LASCO, the Poliſh Reformer. 


the year 1549. He arrived in England, when the publica- 


its own form of religious worſhip independent of the 


| ing to it for the ſubſiſtence of their miniſters, who were 
either expreſsly nominated, or at leaſt approved, by 


| to John à Laſco, who had been invited over, and who, 


—__ a 


| crept multitudes of frantic enthuſiaſts, or lurkin pa- 


till che death of that excellent 


Jon 


Oldenburg in Eaſt Frieſland, to introduce and eſtabliſh 
the reformed religion in that territory. This he attempt- 
ed with great ſucceſs, and continued in this labour, till he 
received an invitation from Albert duke of Pruſſia for 
the ſame purpoſe, He ſent the prince, in a ſpirit of 
fairneſs and candour, a declaration of his doctrinè of the 
ſacrament, whichaccorded with the dottrine of Zuing- 
lius, and therefore, as the duke was a Lutheran, the 
affair dropped between them. c 
He had laboured in the work of the goſpel near ten 
yearsin Eaſt Frieſland, notdaring toventure intoGerma- 
ny on accountof the threats of Charles V. and the conteſt 
upon the buſineſs of the Interim; whenhe was invitedin« 
to e by our great and good archbiſhop Cranmer, 
to aſſiſt in the work of the reformation. This was about 


tion ofthe Interim drove the proteſtants into any country, 
that would grant them a toleration; and ſuch they found 
in England, where they had ſeveral privileges granted 
them by king Edward the VIth. Three hundred and 
fourſcore were naturalized, and erected into a corporate 
body, whichwas governed by its own laws, and allowed 


churchof England; which at that tine was a moſt extra- 
ordinary conceſſion, and proved how highly they were 
held in eftimation. A church in London (the Auſtin 
Friars) was alſo granted tothem, with therevenues belong- 


the king. His majeſty alſo fixed the preciſe number of 
them. According to this regulation, there were four 
miniſters, and a ſuperintendant; which poſt was aſſign- 


in the letters patent, is called a perſon of illuſtrious birth, 
of lingular probity, and great learning. In the midſt 
of theſe favours, it was certainly neither prudent nor 
8 to attack the eſtabliſhed church, which we 
nd he did by writing a book againſt her ritual, her 
eccleſiaſtical habits, and the geſture of kneeling at the 
ſacrament. What a pity, when ſo many eſſentials were 
concerned, that good men ſhould occupy themſelves 
and differ about modes, and forms, and trifles! _. 
About this time, the emigrants from Germany (ſays 


Dr Gloceſtzr Ridley) on the ſcore of religion, who 


agreed in ſubſtance with us, but under a different diſ- 
cipline, were to be protected; but, under their wing 
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piſts perſonating new ſectaries. For ſifting of thele, in 
June 1550, Auſtin Friars was given to the Germans 
and other foreigners, for their church, under the ſu- 
perintendency of John à Laſco, the Polander; for avoid- 
ing of all ſects of Annabaptiſts, and ſuch like, as 112 Ed - 
ward ſets it down in his journal, Theſe were indulged 
to uſe their own rites and ceremonies; and an injunc- 
tion was given to all biſhops, judges and oſſicers, not 


to moleſt them for their non- compliance with the order 


of religion eſtabliſhed here. 80 that every ſtranger, 
who was not E by John a Laſco, became amen- 
able to the Engliſh governors. Thus affairs Rood. 
(for Laico's book did not operate to his prejudice) ; 
lent prince, our Engliſh Joſiah, 

gave a new turn to public expectation, and for a time 
unhinged the eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion, 
King Edward the VIth was taken from the world on 
the ſixth of July, 1553. The change of public mea- 
ſures and counſels was toon written in blood. However, 
John a Laſco and the other foreigners of the proteſtant 
faith, were ſuffered to depart, or rather were ſent away, 


”= 


year, he was engaged, by Ange countels dowager of 
No XXVII. MT _ 


upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, They formed a great 


— 


4 — , 
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| company of Poliſh, Gern French, Scots 
8 


8 , alian | 
„and others. John à Laco ECO n the | 


Spaniar [ a 4 the 
ſeventeenth of September following, with one hundred 


5 and ſeventy-five of his flock, and his colleagues, all, ex- 


cept two, who ftaid in England concealed, together 
with the reft of the German proteſtants, who were 


- deprived of their churches, and all their privileges 


laſting diſgrace of the Danes, both as men and as chriſti-¶ moſt uſeful inſtruments of the reformation, whole very 


books Weſtphale was not worthy to bear after them! 
,Suchhot-Headed opinionifts only injurethecauſe, which 


ia the ſame inhoſpitable and unchriſtian manner at Lu- 


tonger 


taken away. Theſe diſtreſſed exiles arrived on the 
coaſt of Denmark, in the beginning of a very ſevere | 


winter; but they met with a reception as cold and as 


barren as the country itſelf, For, though they were 
known to be proteſtants, yet becauſe they profeſſed the 


Zuinglian doctrine concerning the ſacrament ; to the | 


ans, they were not ſuffered to diſembark, nor to anchor 

n two days, without daring to put their wives 
and children on ſhore. An inſtance of brutality, which 
would have diſgraced the Algerines ! They were treated 


bec, Wiſmar, and Hamburgh ; becauſe withtheſe Luthe- 


ot and the papiſts, they could not believe, contrary to 
h 


e evidence of their ſenſes, and without the leaſt autho- 


- ity. from the ſcripture to look after a miracle, that the 
bread and wine in the ſacrament actually became that 


very body and blood of Jeſus Chrift, which is aſcended. 


to heaven, and which it is declared, ſhall remain there 


till the final reſtitution of all things. If the manners 


And diſpoſitions of theſe people had been ever ſo much 


more churliſh, ſelfiſh, and unteeling, than they are by 


nature; ſurely, grace, if they had any, muſt have melt- 


ed their boſoms at the ſight of ſo much outward ſuffer- 
ing, and eſpecially of ſo much chriſtian woe. After 


5 8 the winter, which is commonly very ſevere in 
t 


oſe countries, in this dreadful manner toſſed about from 


place to place; they at length reſolved to ſtear for Emb- 


den, where, after a multitude of perils and hardſhips, 


they did not arrive till March, 15 54, when the worſt of | 


the winter was nearly over. From September to March 


they had wandered <o and fro, and were driven about 
upon the ſeas. 

ſought after a home, o 
not worthy. 


Through the wide world theſe people 
whom the world, indeed, Was. 


ee received with kinfinefs and: 


hoſpitality; and moſt of them ſettled in the country. 
The good counteſs dowager, Anne of Oldenburg, 


cured for them all the good offices, whic 
in Frieſland. | 
here; for, in 1555, he went to Frankfort upon the 
Maine, where he obtained leave of the ſenate to build 


became their immediate patroneſs, and probunty pro- 


they found 
John à Laſco, however, did not remain 


a church for the reformed ſtrangers, and particularly for 


land, againſt the aſperſions of Joachim Weſtphale, of 


thoſe of the low countries. While he was at this city, he 


wrote an apologetical letter to Sigiſmund king of Po- 


Timann, and of Pomeran, who had all repreſented him 


as a vagabond, deſirous of drawing away people after | 


In the year 1556, with the conſent of the duke of 


tius the Lutheran, upon the ſu 
Brentius 


Wirtenberg, he maintained a diſputation againſt Bren- 


He ject of the euchariſt. 
publi e 


troverſy, in which he ſtated many things, which John 


A Laſco had not ſaid; and omitted many others, which 
he had urged, bur which bore too hard upon the 
Lutherans. 


He alſo abuſed the church of the ſtrangers, 


over which John à Laſco preſided, calumniating them 


publiſh an apology for himſe 


for differing from the confeſſion of Augſburg, reſpect- 
ing the ſacrament. This obliged our noble ſufferer to 

ft and his church, about 
the beginning of the year 1557, in which he proved, 


That their doctrine did not militate with the Augf- 


burg confeſſion concerning the preſence of Chriſt in 


the ſupper; as their adverfaries had charged upon 


„ 
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a very unfair account of this con- 


them : But that, it even they did differ from that con- 
keſſion, it did not follow they were to be condemned; 
if they could juſtify their di ent from that confeſſion 


by the word of God.“ 


Meſtphale ſeems to have been his princi 
and carried his oppoſition with a betternefs, very unbe- 
coming a miniſter and a chriſtian. He called theſe poor 
refugees by opprobrious name, My ſeverely. at John 
a Laſco, and even ſo far as to ſay, That thoſe, who 
had ſuffered, upon the doctrine of the ſacrament, in 
England, Holland, France, and elſewhere, were onl\ 
the martyrs of the devil.'—A raſh expreſſion indeed, 
which involved in its cenſure ſome of the brighteſt and 


has the misfortune of their approbation. 


ov 


Alfter an abſence of twenty years, our noble P 


drive him away, their efforts proved ineffectual, through 
the favour of Sigiſmund the king, who made uſe of his 


talents in his moſt important affairs. In Poland, the 


harveſt truly was plenteous; but the labourers were few. 


The popiſh clergy obſtructed every attempt of a refor- 


mation, and would have deſtroyed John à Laſco, but 


ſubject. But the king nobly replied, 
deed heard, that the Pifkiops had pronounced him an 
heretic; but the ſenate of the kingdom had determined 
no ſuch matter: That John a Lale 

himſelf untainted with heretical pravity, and ſound in 
he catholie itk 51K 0 MEH 


wg true _ of their profeſſion) 
ecret arts. | | 
ter for circulation, if there was the leaſt proſyet of its 
gaining belief among the multitude. They fe it about, 
that he was a trumpet of ſedition, and would ſoon in- 
troduce a civil war into the land. But theſe artifices, 
likewite, had no other effect, than to ſhew the malice 
and wickedneſs of his enemies. 885 


to deſtroy him by 


However, it pleaſed God, in a ſhort time, to remove 
his ſervant out of this turbulent world, 4nd to bring him 
happily, where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and 


where the weary are at reft. He wal taken away by a 
ſhort ſickneſs in January, 1560. 1 | 


weighty affairs. John a Laſco continued in the Helve- 
variation; but took very great pains to conciliate the 
difference, which ſubſiſted upon that article, in the 
proteſtant churches. He was a man of peace, a miniſter 
of the goſpel of peace, and peace he withed to promote. 
their Hearts. 
praiſe. Eraſmus, who much eſteemed him, declares, 
that he had learned ſobriety; temperance, modeſty, dif- 


cretion and chaſtity of him; although being then old, 


and John à Laſco yet young, he ought to have been the 
maſter, and not the ſcholar. And Zanchius, in a letter 
to him, writes thus; Servavit te huc uſque Deus, ut ficut 
Lutherus fue Germanie, Zuinglius ſuæ Helvetie, Calvin- 


countries of Germany, Switzerland, and France; ſo 
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you, in like manner, might be the apoſtle of Poland, 
your native land. 


The 


— 6 
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adverſary, 


In 
<7 


ablenc le re- 
turned to his native country; where, notwithſtanding 
the biſhops: and other eccleſiaſtics did their utmoſt to 


for fear of the conſequence to themſelves. They once 

attempted to remove him from the king's confidence, 

and had the boldneſs to addreſs his majeſty upon the 
That he had in- 


0 was ready to prove 


When open attacks would not ſerve, they attempted | 


o lie, no calumny, was too gross or bit- 


King Sigiſmund (as we have obſerved) very highly . 
eſteemed him, and adviſed with him upon his mott 


tic or Zuinglian doctrine of the ſacrament, without any 


And ſo do all thoſe, who have the peace of God ruling in 
The hiſtorians of his time ſpeak very highly in his 


us /ug Gallie, ita tu tue Polonia fis Apgſtolus: i, e. God 
hath hitherto preſerved you, that as Luther, Zuinglius, 
and Calvin, were the apoſtles of their own reſpective 
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The MARTYRDOM of HUGH McKAIL, during 
SA Scotland in the Reign of Charles II. Auno. 1666. 


R HUGH McKAIL, having finiſhed his 


ſtudies at the univerſity of Edinburgh, and 
under the care of his uncle of the ſame name, 
Laas licenſed by the preſbytery of Edinburgh, 
1661, being then 20 years of age. He was ſometime 
chaplain to Sir James Stewart of Kirkfield. All his pub- 
lic performances met with univerſal acceptance, until 
the 21ſt of September, 1662, when he preached his laſt 
ublic ſermon in the great church of Edinburgh, from 
ng i. 7. in which, ſpeaking of the many and great 
_ perſecutions that had befallen the church, he faid among 
other things, That the church and people of God hac 
been perſecuted by a Pharaoh upon the throne, a Haman 
in the ſtate, and a Judas in the church.“ And though 


| he made no application, yet the cafes of Haman and 
__ Judas appeared to the conviction of his adverſaries to 
: 1 ſuch a reſemblance of the condition to the rulers | 
of the ſtate and church at that time, particularly of Lau- 
derdale and Sharp, that, a few days after, a party of 


horſe was ſent to apprehend him, but he happily eſcap- 


ed, retired to his father's houſe, and ſoon after went a- 


broad, where he accompliſhed himſelf in his ſtudies for 
a few years. „ i 
When he came 


occaſioflally joined thoſe who roſe in arms in Galloway, 
and continued among them a little time, till not be- 
ing able to endure the fatigues of conſtant marching, he 
Wa them near the new bridge upon Crammond water, 
and was taken by ſome countrymen as he was paſſing 
through a place called Braids Craig. 
When he was brought to Edinburgh, he was carried 


| firſt to the council houſe, and, after being ſearched for 
letters, and none being found, was committed to the tol- 


booth. a ee e 
Next day, by order of council, he was examined be- 


fore the earl of Dumfries, lord Sinclair, Sir Robert Mur- | 


ray of Prieſtfield, and others; but he waved the queſtion, 
and refuſed to ſign any thing they wrote, becauſe hecon- 
ceived he was not obliged to be his own accuſer. On the 
| 29th hegavein a declarationunderhis own hand, teſtify- 


ing that he had been with the weſt-land forces, with | 


whom he occaſionally met, and that he reſolved to have 
withdrawn fromthem the firſt opportunity, which he was 
about to do when he was taken, without either offering 


to fly or reſiſt, which he deſired the council the rather 
to believe, becauſehe had told ſo much to William Lau- 


rie of Blackwood: but though Blackwood owned this to 
be truth, yet the council, ſuſpecting Mr McKail to 
have been a contriver of the inſurrection, and privy to 
all their deſigns, importuned him to be ingenuous in 


declaring who were the ringleaders of their late riſing, 


and what correſpondence they had either at home or a- 
broad. And, in order to extort ſuch a confeſſion, the 
boots were laid before him on the council table, and 
they gave him to know, thät if he did not confeſs he 
ſhould be tortured with them to morrow. 


home he was the more qualified to be 
the object of the prelates' ſpite and malice. At laſt he 


earl of Rothes, the marquis of Montroſe, and ſeveral 


ed with a moſt chriſtian patience. 


on December the 1 ith, he gave in a petition to the lords 
| of council, begging a reſpite, ſince he was neither able to 
walk nor ftand, and ſeeing his acceſſion to the crimes 
with which, he was charged was ſo very ſlender, which | 


that he knew.no more than he had already confeſſed; . 


their indictment of treaſon, and were ſummoned to ap- 


the council ordered two phyſicians and two furgeond 


terms, though they declared they could confirm the 


proceedings againſt 


KAT. 


the Perſecutions in 


Accordingly, on Tueſday December the 4th, he wag 
again brought before the council, and examined by the 


others; and, being urged to confeſs, he ſolemnly declared 


whereupon they ordered the executioner to put his leg 
into the boot, and proceed to the torture {when they 
ut an iron boot cloſe on his leg, and drove wedges 
etween it and the leg till the marrow came out o 
the bone.) He received ten or eleven ſtrokes, with 
conſiderable intervals, to the extraordinary com- 
preſſion of fleſh, ſinews and bones, all which he endur- 
| Before he got the 

laſt three ſtrokes, he proteſted ſolemnly, in the ight of 
God, that he could ſay no more, though all the joints 
of his body were in as great torture as that poor leg. 
On the ioth of December he and other ſeven. received 


pear before the juſtices on the 12th. But, his torture 


and cloſe impriſonment having thrown him into a fever, 


he was not able to make his apperance, and therefore, 


only ſimple preſence, and that too but occaſional, which 
was mitigated by his purpoſe and actually coming o 
from them. Together with his petition there was pre- 
ſented an atteſtation under the hand of ſeven ſurgeons, 
declaring his weak and ſickly condition; whereupodl 
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a. 


to viſit him, and return their atteſtation, upon ſoul an 
conſcience, to the juſtices, by 10 clock next day, 
They were alſo to give in their atteſtation concerning 
other three indicted with him. e 
But as their atteſtation did not bear ſoul and con- 
ſcience, and the phyſicians refuſing to rectify it in theſe 
truth of it by their oath, the juſtices poſtponed their 
Mer REAL T--ar5 
Mr McKail was brought before the juſtices on the 18th, 
with the other three who were arraigned with him; and 
being permitted to fpeak after the indictment was read, 
he o among other things, that he was not a- 

ſhamed to avow, that he was one of that afflicted and 
erſecuted party and perſuaſion called Preſbyterian. 
hen he ſpoke of the ties and engagements that were 
upon the land to God, and having commended the in- 
ſtitution, dignity, and bleſſing of Preſbyterian govern- 
ment, he ſaid, that the laſt words of the National Cove- 
nant had always great weight upon his ſpirit, Where- - 
upon the king's advocate interrupted him, and defired 
he would forbear that diſcourſe, Fnce he was not called 
m queſtion for his perſuaſion, but for the crime of re- 
bellion, in riſing in arms againſt his majeſty's authority. 
Tail kepliad that he was moved to ſpeak 


% 


To this Mr Mc , th | | 
in the manner he had done, from that weighty and im- 
Fo Stay ES 


A 


in God.? 

Being returned to priſon he immediately ſpent ſome 
time in prayer, for himſelf and thoſe condemned with 
him, with great fervency and enlargement. Being after- | 
Wards aſked how his leg was that had been tortured, he 
- anſwered with chearfulneſs, The fear of my neck now | 
maketh me forget my leg.“ After that he fa 

© how good news, to be within four 

' days journey to mor the ſight of Jeſus Chriſt !' and 
7 +50 ed he was not ſo 


ther friend, 


E 


5 KAI ah 
portant ſaying of our Lord Jeſus, * Whoſoever ſhall 
_ confeſs me before meth him 


all the Son of man con- 


feis before the angels bf God: but he that denieth me 


and my words before men, ſhall be denied before the an- 


gels of God.“ As for rebellion, he ſaid, his acceſſion was 
only ſimple preſence with a ſword, and that occaſional. 
The advocate replied, that not only preſence, ſuch as 
he was charged with, was treaſonable, but all intercom- 
muning or keeping company with rebels, though for 


| Half an hour only, 


Though they could prove no more againſt him than 


vhat he had owned, yet the jury brought him in guilty, 


and he was condemned to be hanged at the market croſs 


of Edinburgh, December 22, with ſeveral others. — 
When he received his ſentence, he Ty „The 
e 


Lord giveth life, and the Lord taketh, bleſſed be the 


name of the Lord.“ And as he Was carried back to the 
tolbooth, he ſaid to the lamenting tar 4 © ' Though 
men cut us off, God will receive us; truf 


in God, truſt 


id to ano- 


cumbered how to die, as he had 
en ſometimes to preach a ſermon. His father got 


berty to ſee him, and their meeting was very affecting. 
On the 20th of December, to ſatisfy the importunity 
Of his friends, he gave to the privy council the follow- 


ing petitioun. 3 
Tha whereas upon Tueſday laſt, I was indited and 


- 


condemned for the trealonable deeds contained in the 

general and ſpecial indictment, exhibited againſt me; 

in the which ſpecial indictment 8 my whole 
libelle 


acceſſion to the ſaid crimes, there is only d pre- 


ſence in ſeveral places, with an ordinary ſword, as my 
. own confeſſion, which is the naked truth, declares how 
tne {ame was occaſional ; and ſeeing that it was alſo in 
ſome ſort purged and retracted by my withdrawing and 
_ - ._ Heferting the firſt conveniency, whereby not only my 
raſe appeared to be different from that of others, but, 
___ alſoas 4 | 
fijtſelf, as appears to many of thoſe gentlemen who were 
upon my 12 | 
the ingenuity I then uſed, as in the fight of God to the 
utmoſt of my knowledge, deſerve that favour that was 
at that time inſinuated: and that it is expected that his 
majeſty, whoſe mercy J bets according to his great cle- 
mency and the moſt uſl 


avourable as poſſibly can be, next to innocence 


* 


ze; and, ſeeing the torture I ſuſtained, and 


dulge fuch a reprival as your lordſhips ſhall think con- 
venient, until his majeſty's gracious pleaſure be fully 


known, at leaſt till the commiſſioners grace do return. 
And your, &. JONES: 9 


dess ia Ttalick characters were inferted 


without his knowledge, when the petition was tranſerib- 
ed by his friends: however, the petition was rejected, 
and all the intereſt made was to no effect. ED 


The laſt night of his life, being Friday, December the 
21ſt he propoſed and anſwered fome queſtions,— 


As 1. How ſhould he, going from the tolbooth through 

a a multitude of gazing people and guards of ſoldiers to a 
ſcaffold and | _ 
_ theſe? To which he anſwered, 1. By conceiving a deep- 


ibbet, overcome the impreſſion of all 


er impreſſion of a multitude of angels who are alſo on- 


| thing but the ſou 


— 


che world, angels, and men; for the angels, rejoicing 
at our good confeſſion, are preſent to convey and carry 


our ſouls, as the ſoul of Lazarus, into Abraham's boſom, 


not to receive them, for that is Chriſt's work alone, w 
will welcome them to heaven himſelf, with the ſongs 


of angels and bleſſed ſpirits ; but the angels are miniſter- 


ing ſpirits, always ready to ſerve and ſtrengthen all 
dying believers. 2. As Stephen ſaw the heavens opened, 
and Jeſus ſtanding at the right hand of God, who then 
ſaid, Lord Jeſus receive mw ſpirit, ſo, ſaid he, do I be- 
lieve, that Jeſus Chriſt is alſo ready to receive his dying 
ſufferers. II. He enquired, What is the way for us 
to conceive of heaven,' who are haſtening to it, ſince 
the word ſaith, © Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, &c.“ 


To this he anſwered, The ſcripture helps us theſe two 


ways, 1. By way of ſimilitudes, as Rev. xxi. When 
heaven is held forth by a repreſentation of a glorious 


city there deſcribed ; but in the ſame place it is alſo _ 
termed the bride. But O how unlike are theſe two, 

a bride and a city! which ſhews the inſufficiency and 
vaſt diſproportion of all ſuch ſimilitudes. And there- 


fore he added, 2. That the fcripture furniſheth yet a 


more excellent way to conceive of heaven, viz. by con- 


ceiving the love of Chriſt to us, even the breadth and 


length, the depth, height, and immenſeneſs of that 
love of Chrift, which paſſeth knowledge, and which is 
alſo the higheſt and ſweeteſt motive of praiſe unto him 


that loved us, &c. and by holding forth the love of the 
ſaints to Chriſt, and teaching us to love him in ſince- 


rity, which is the very joy and exultation of heaven, 
| Rev. v. 12. © Worthy is the Lamb, that was flain, to 
receive power and riches, and wiſdom, and ftrength, 


and honour, and glory, and bleſſing.” And no other 


can rightly n the joys of heaven. 
He went to bed a little after eleven, and, riſing about 


breathing forth love to Jeſus Chriſt 


tive in the morning, he called his companion John 


Wodrow, and faid pleaſantly, Up, John; you are too 1 


long in bed; you and I look not like men going this 


day to be 2 ſince we ly ſo long. He ſpent his , 
ortably in prayer and edifying diſcourſe. 


time moſt comf 
His father coming to him that morning, his laſt words 


after prayer and a little talk, were, That his fufferings” * | 
. would do more hurt to the prelates, and would be more 


edifying to God's people, than if he were to continue 
in the miniſtry for 20 years.“ And then be defired his 


father to leave him, elſe he would trouble him. And, ſaid 


he, 1 deſire it of you, as the beſt and laſt ſervice, to go 


to your chamber and pray earneſtly to the Lord to be 


with me on that ſcaffold: for how to carry there is my 
ors, even that I may be ſtrengthened. to endure to the 

es reap es bh, a a 8 88 

: ractice in the like caſes, will 
interpoſe his mercy for the reſcue of many who are 
equally with me involved; may it therefore pleaſe your 
lordſhips, graciouſly to conſider the premiſes, and 10 
rock my great raſhneſs and precipitancy, and therefore to 


About two o'clock he and his five fellow-ſufferers were 
carried to the ſcaffold : his countenance was moſt plea- 
ſant and ſerene. When at the. foot of the ladder, he 
directed his ſpeech northward to the multitude, who 
heard him with great attention, in which amo 
things, he ſaid, that he heartily acknowledged his faint- 


ing in the day of 2 and in endeavouring to conceal 


his joining with thoſe who roſe in arms in their own 


defence; and farther expreſſed himſelf, Although I be 


judged and condemned as a rebel amongh men, yet I 
ope, even in order to this action, to be accepted as 


loyal before God. N there can be no greater act of 
e 


loyalty to the king, as the times now go, than for every 
man to do his utmoſt for the extirpation of that abomi- 
nable plant prelacy, which is the bane of the throne and 
of the country, which, it it be not done, the throne 
ſhall never be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs, until theſe 
wicked be removed from before it. Sure I am that theſe 
who are now condemned by them as rebels againſt him 
are ſuch as have ſpent much N th prayer for kim, 
and do more ſincerely wiſh his ſtahding, and have en. 
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demned, than the prelates by condemning them to 
death, 3 e 


Having done 


of the ladder to go up, he ſaid, with a loud voice, I 
care no more to go up this ladder, and over it, than if 


I were going home to my father's houſe. And hearing 
a a noiſe among the people, as he was going up, he cal- 
led down to his fellow-ſufferers, laying, Friends and 
fellow-ſufferers, every ſtep of this ladder is a degree 


nearer heaven. Then, having leated himtelf upon it, 


he ſaid, I do partly believe that the nobles, counſellors 


and rulers of the land, would have uſed ſome mitiga- 


tion of this puniſhment, had they not been inſtigated by 
the prelates, ſo our blood lies principally at the prelates 


— * 


door. But this is my comfort now, that I know my 
- Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand .,. . 
now I willingly lay down my life for the truth and 
- cauſe of God, the covenants and work of Reformation, 
- which were once counted the glory of this nation; and 
it was for endeavouring to defend this, and to extir- 


And 


2 ir the bitter root of prelacy, that I embrace this rope 


the executioner putting the rope about his neck.) 


Then hearing the people weep, he ſaid, Your work is 
not to weep, but to pray, that we may be.honourably | 
| borne through, and bleſſed be the Lord that ſupports 
me, — and that you may know the ground of my en- 


couragement in this work, and what my hope is, [ will 


vants ſerve him, and ſee his face, and his name is in 
their foreheads, and the Lord God giveth them light, 


and they ſhall reign for ever and ever; and here you 
ſee my acceſs to my glory and reward, Let him that 


is a-thirſt come: and whoſoever will, let him take of 


the water of life freely.“ And here you ſee alſo my 


i Ss 


welcome, © The ſpirit and the bride ſay, Come.“ Then 
he ſaid, © T have one word more to ſay to my friends, 


(looking down to the ſcaffold) where are you? You 


need neither lament me nor be aſhamed of me in this 


condition; for I may make uſe of that expreſſion of 


Chriſt, I go to your Father and my Father, to your God 
and my God, to your king and my king, to the bleſſed 
apoſtles and-martyrs, and to the city of the living God, 

the heavenly Jeruſalem, to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general aſſembly and church of the firſt 

born, and to God the judge of all, and to the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect, and to Jeſus the mediator of the 

- New covenant. And 1o I bid you all farewel, for God 


will be more comfortable to you than I could be, and 


he will alſo now be more refreſhing to me than you can 


be: Farewel, farewel in the Lord. Then, the napkin 


LG] 
deavoured it more by this late action, ſo much con- bi 
0 . a ſelf; after which he put up t 
peaking to the ople, he ſung a part | 
of Pſalm xxxi. and then papel ſuch power and 
fervency, as drew tears from many. When taking hold | nar d e | 
| I profeſs it is a wonder to myſelf; 


hiſtorian, in which he ſays, \ 
rians ſenſible of the pathetic and ſublime in eloquence, 
they would own there is nothing like it (viz. the laſt 
words of this martyr, from farewel, &c.) in whatever 
they have ſeen of antiquity ; and it being a ſuffering 
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being put over his face, he prayed a little wichin him- 
he cloth, ſaying he had one 
word more to ſay, in order to ſhew them the comfort 
he had in his death. And thus he ſaid, I hope you 
perceived no alteration or diſcouragement in my counte- 
nance and carriage; and as it may be your wonder, ſo 
Is it | but [ will tell you the 
reaſon of it, Beſides the juſtneſs of my cauſe, this is my 
comfort which was ſaid of Lazarus when he died, that 
the angels did carry his ſoul into Abraham's boſom; 
ſo that, as there is a grout ſolemnity here, of a con- 
fluence of people, a ſcaffold, a gallows, and people look- 
ing out at windows; ſo there is a greater and more ſo- 
lemn preparation in heaven, of angels to carry my ſoul to 


Chriſt's boſom.” And, after ſpeaking a little to the ſame 


purpole, he concludes thus: And now I leave off to 


FE any more to creatures, and turn my ſpeech to thee, 
O Lord! 


which ſhall never be broken off. Farewel father and 


mother, friends and relation; farewel the world and all 
delights; farewel meat and drink; farewel ſun, moon, 


and ſtars: Welcome God and Father; welcome ſweet, 
Jeſus the mediator of the new covenant; welcome bleſ- 


led, Spirit of grace and God of all conſolation: welcome 


glory, welcome eternal life, welcome death.” Then he 
deſired the execurioner not to turn him over till he 
ſhould put his own ſhoulders over firſt, which within a 
little he did, ſaying, © O Lord, into thy hands I commit 


my ſpirit; for thou haſt redeemed my ſoul, Lord God 
W . „„ 

read the laſt chapter of the Bibles Which having done, 
he ſaid, Here you ſee the glory that is to be revealed 
upon me; a pure river of water of lite, &c. where the 
throne of God is, and the lamb is in it, where his ſer- 


Mie cannot but here inſett a Ferner. of an Englith 


miniſter's dying words, adds a truth to the beauty, 
which cannot be met with in profane learning. This, 
adds he, is one of the covenant martyrs, which the 


Scots curates gave over to damnation, though I doubt 


not every good chriſtian, after reading the divine ex- 


ultation of Mr McKail, will be ready to ſay to them, 
* Be my portion with this good man, and take ye your 


with one another... EE onde nee 
Thus died Mr Hugh McKail, a youth of about 26 
years of age, ſingularly pious, and of 


more lamented; for, among all the ſpeQaters, there was 


ſcarcely an eye that did not run down with tears. It is 
ſaid, that he uſed to faſt one day in the week, and had 


frequently before this ſignified to his friends the ii preſ- 
ſions he had of his dying in this manner. lis N. 
the riſing was known to be ſmall. And when he ſpoke 


of his comfort and joy in death, heavy were the groans 
of thoſe who were preſent. „„ 


The LIFE of JOHN KN OX, the Scotch Reformer. | 


3 COTLAND had the honour of producing this great 


I and eminent luminary; who became the principal 
inſtrument, in God's hand, of effecting the REFORMA- 


Ton in that kingdom, at a time when 7 8 darkneis, 


ignorance, and ſuperſtition, had involved the whole na- 


tion in ſhades of deeper than Egyptian night. He was 


deſcended of an antient and honourable family; and was 
born in the year 1505, at Gifford, near Haddington, in 


the county of Faſt-Lothian, in Scotland. He received 


the firſt part of his education in the grammar-{chool of 


Haddington, and from thence was removal to the uni- 


verſity of 8t Andrew's, and placed under the tuition of 
the celebrated Mr John Mair. He applied with un- 
common diligence to the academical learning in vogue 
at that time; and, by the natural ſharpneſs of his wit, 


having made a very great progreſs in theſe ſtudies in a 


ſhort ſpace, he obtained the degree of mafter of arts 
'when very youn 


9 As the bent of his inclination led 
him ſtrongly to the church, he turned the courſe of his 
ſtudies early thaſyway, and, by the advantage of his 
tutor's inſtructi ſoon became remarkable for his 


knowledge in ichclaſtic theology; inſomuch, that he 


4M obtained 


and now 1 begin my intercourle with God, 


ere the complete hiſto= 


no ſmall ſhare f 
learning. He had ſeen the world. Never was a death 


are in 
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obtained prieſt's orders before the time uſually allowed i take the preacher's place; but he abſolutely refuſed Arti. 
by the canons; and, from being an auditor of his'tu- | alledging, * that hg would not run where God had not inte 
tor's inſtructions, he began himſelf to teach, with great called him,” meaning, that he would do nothing with put 
applauſe, his beloved ſcience to others. But after tome | out a lawful vocation. Hereupon they deliberating the pol 
time, upon a careful peruſal of the fathers of the church, | matter in a conſultation with Sir David Lindſav of the Jen 
and particularly the writings of St Jerom and St Auſtin, | mount, lyon king at arms, a perſon of great | robity of 1 
his taſte was entirely altered. He quitted the ſubtili- and learning, it was concluded to give Mr ” bn 4 to 
Zing method of theories and the ſchoolmen, and appli- charge ublicly by the mouth of the preacher. Ac- bliy 
ed himſelf to a plainer and more ſimple . cordingly Mr Rough, upon the day appointed, preach- ſit) 
Alt his entrance upon this new courſe of ſtudy, he | ed a ſermon concerning the election of miniſters. day 
attended the preaching of Thomas Guilliam, a black- | wherein he ſet forth, * what power the congregation, of 
triar, whoſe ſermons were of extraordinary ſervice to | how ſmall ſoever it was paſſing the number cf two or thi 
him. This friar, who was provincial of his order, was | three, had above [over] any man, in whom they ſup- da 
born at Athelſton-ford, in Eaft Lothian: And in this | poſed and eſpied the gifts of God to be, and how dan- Ci 
year, viz. 1543, he was chaplain to the earl of Arran, | gerous it was to refuſe, and not to hear the voice of th 
then governor of Scotland, and who favoured the Re- {uch as deſire to be inſtructed.“ Theſe and other things th. 
formation. Sir James Balfour ſays, he tranſlated the | being declared in general, the preacher then addreſſed th 
New Teſtament, and publicly preached againſt the | himlelf particularly to Mr Knox in theſe words: Bro. 1 i 
Pope's authority; and that he was winked at by the | ther, ye ſhall not be offended, alheit I ipcak unto vou th 
regent, and ſupported by the noblemen that had re- that which I have in charge, even from all theſe that in 
turned lately from England. Which ſerves to explain are here preſent; which is this. In the name of G0 4, 21 
What Buchanan ſays concerning him, that he was a | and of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and in the name of theſe A 7 - 
preacher of ſound judgment and healthſome doctrine ; | that preſently call you by my mouth, I charge you that 5 
as alſo of Calderwood, who obſerves, that he was the | ye refuſe not this holy vocation ; but, as ye tender the te 
firſt from whom Mr Knox received any taſte of the | glory of God, the increaſe of Chriſt's kingdom, the I 
truth.“ Accordingly, Mr Knox himſelf remarks, 11 | edification of your brethren, and the comfort of men, 9 
his hiſtory of the Reformation, that “ the provincial whom Aſo nt ne well enough to be oppreſſed by N tl 
was learned and found, of a good utterance, but with | the multitude of labours, that ye take upon you the * 
1 a great vehemence againſt ſuperſtition.” The next | public office and charge of preaching, even as ye look — 
1 Fear, 1544, Mr George Wiſhart ſo much celebrated in | to avoid God's heavy diſpleaſure, and defire that he || t 
4 - the hiſtory of this time, [For a particular account of | ſhould multiply his graces with ou! Than di: Þ 1 
xd this very famous and ſucceſsful preacher of the gotpel, | re&ing his ſpeech to 58 audience, he ſaid, Was not | Þ 
. Tee his lite in the letter W.] coming from England, | this your charge to me, and do ye not approve this vor- 1 
F with the commiſſioners ſent from king Henry VIII. | cation? They anſwered, It was, and we approve it.“ 
© -our author being of an inquiſitive nature, learned from | At which Mr Knox abaſhed, burſt forth into tears, and 
| 4 | him, the following year, the principles of the Protel- | withdrew into his chamber. His countenance and be- 


1 

8 

tants; with which he was ſo pleaſed, that he renounced | haviour from that day, to the day he was forced to _ 1 
] 

( 


the Romiſn religion, and became a zealous Proteſtant. | preſent himſelt to the public place of preaching, did 
bt | Hie had left St Andrew's a little before, being ap- | tufficiently declare the grief and trouble of his heart: 
pointed tutor to the ſons of the lairds of Ormiſton and For no man ſa any ſign of mirth in him, neither yet 
1 : Tadnaldry, who were both favourers of the Reforma- | had he pleaſure to accompany any man for many days 
5 tion. Mr Knox's ordinary reſidence was at Langnidry, Iafterwardes. fs r 
9 | where he not only inſtructed his pupils in the ſeveral | But on the Sunday appointed, aſcending the pulpit, 
9 parts of learning, but was 1 careful to inſtil | he preached a ſermon from Dan. vii. 23—28. when he 
42 into them the principles of piety and the proteſtant | proved to the ſatisfaction of his auditors, that the pope 
religion. This coming to the ear of the biſhop of St | was antichriſt, and that the doQrine of the Roman 
An rew's, that prelate proſecuted him with ſuch ſeveri- | church was contrary to the doarine of Chriſt and his 
0 ty, that he was frequently obliged to abſcond, and fly apoſtles. He likewiſe gave the notes both of the true 


from place to place. Whereupon, being wearied with 


: church, and of the antichriſtian church, &c. of which 
ſuch continual dangers, he reſolved to retire to Germa- 


he gives a full account in his hiſtory ; and alſo of a 


1 ny, where the Reformation was gaining ground; know- public diſputation which he then had with the dean of 
5 ing that in England, though the pope's authority was | St Andrew's upon popery, at the end of which the 
1 ſuppreſſed, yet the greater part of his doctrine remain- 


his m people unanimoully called on him to let them hear the ; 
ed in full vigour. But this deſign being much diſliked | fame doctrine from the preaching place; which call he 


by the fathers of both his pupils, they, by their 1mpor- | accordingly obeyed. This ſermon made a great noiſe, 
tunity, prevailed with him to go to St Andrew s about | and the popiſh clergy being much incenſed by it, the 
Faſter, 1547; and for his own ſafety, as well as that of | abbot of Paiſley, lately nominated to the fee of St An- 


5 their children, to betake himſelf to the caſtle, where they | drew's, and not yet conſecrated, wrote a letter to the 
s might all be ſecure from the efforts of the papiſts, and | ſub-prior, who, /ede vacante, was vicar-general, ex- 
he be in a condition to inſtruct theſe young gentlemen | 


preſſing great ſurprize, that fuck heretical and ſchiſma- 
tical doctrines were ſuffered to be taught without oppo- 


with greater advantage. Here he began to teach his pu- 
| ſition, Upon this rebuke, the ſub-prior called a con- "8 


pils in his uſuel manner, Beſides the grammar and the 


6 claſſical authors, he read a catechiſm to them, which he | vention of grey and black-friars, to mect in St Leo- 
5 | _ obliged them to give an account of publicly in the pa- nard's-yard ; where, both our preachers being con- 
1 riſh church of St Andrew's. He likewiſe continued 


| | vened, they were charged with ſeveral offences . The 
: to read to them the goſpel of St John, proceeding where EY 5 articles 
if he left off at his departure from Langnid yx. EE, IS 5 8 
I This lecture he read at a certain hour, in the chapel The following are the articles exhibited againſt them. x. No mortol 
Within the caſtle, at which ſeveral of the place were | man enn ve the ical of the church. 2. The pope is ave amichrylt, and de is 


W no member of Chriſtis miſtical bodie. 3 Man may nether mak nor devyſle a 
„ propirn | Among theſe, Mr Henry Balnaveis, and Joh 11 | religioun, that is acceptabill to God, bot man is bound to abſerve and keip the 


ough, preacher there, being E with his doc religioun, that fra God is refſivir, without chopping or chainging thairo?, 


þ [ 8 | . 4. The ſacramentis of the N. Teſtament aucht to be miniſtrate, as they war 
trines, cor they were zealous f. ne that is, the inſtituted by Chriſt Jeſus, and practiſit by his apoſtles; nothing aucht to be 
Reformed} religion), began earneſtly to intreat him to | addit unto th:yne, nothing ancht to be diminiſhed from thame. 5. The rise 


is abuminabill idolatrie, biaſphemous to the deyth of Ghriit, and a proph na- 
| dien 
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articles of the charge being read, the ſub prior entered 
into a conference with Mr Knox, who, after that, diſ- 
puted with one of the friars upon ſeveral controverted 
points between the papiſts and proteſtants. Popery 
1enfibly loſt ground by the 5 ; and the fupporters 
of it found themſelves obliged to take another method 

to maintain its reputation. An order was palled, o- 
bliging every learned perſon in the abbey and univer- 
fity, to preach in the pariſh-church by turns on Sun- 
days, and, in their ſermons, not to touch upon any 
of the controverted points. But Mr Knox rendered 
this caution ineffectual, by preaching on the week- 
days; when he took occaſion to praiſe God that Jeſus 
Chriſt was preached, and nothing ſaid publicly againſt 
the doctrine he had taught them: Proteſting withal, 
that if in his abſence they thould ſpeak any thing which 
they forbore while he was preſent, that his hearers 

ſhould ſuſpend their judgment till it ſhould pleate God 
they ſhould hear him again. And he was lo ſucceſsful 

in 17 work, that all the people in the caſtle, and a 
great number in the town, openly profeſſed the pro- 

teltant doctrine, and teſtified it by partaking of the 

Lord's ſupper, in the ſame manner as it was adminil- 

tered in the church of Scotland, after the proteſtant re- 
ligion was eſtabliſhed by law, in the year 1560. And 
this, in the year 1547, was, perhaps, the firſt time 
that the ſacrament was adminittered in Scotland in the 
way of the reformed churches, Mr Knox continued 
thus in the diligent diſcharge of his miniſterial work, 
till July that year, when the cattle was furrendered to 


the French; upon terms that all in the garriſon ſhould | 


be carried fate to France; and, in caſe they were not 
ſatisfied with the conditions of their liberty there, they 
mould be conveyed at the expence of that king where- 


ever they pleaſed, Scotland excepted, Mr Knox with 


the reſt was carried to France, and, from an attentive 
peruſal of this part of his life, in his hiſtory of the Re- 


formation in Scotland, printed in 1732, it appears that 


he remained a priſoner on board the gallies till the latter 


end of the year 1549; when, being {eb at liberty, he 


_— __hHeenſed and «pp 


next at Newcaſtle, 


alled to England; and going to London, was there 
b ointed preacher, firſt at Berwick and 
During this employ, he received a 


ſummons, in the year 1551, to appear before Cuthbert 


Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, for preaching againſt the 
C 


Edward VI. and, the enjuing year, he had the grant 
of an annuity of forty pounds, payabie quarterly out of 
the augmentation office, till ſome benefice in the church 

| ſhould be conferred on him. And from ſome of Mr 

Knox's original letters, in the hands of the reverend Mr 

Woodrow, miniſter of Eaſtwood, it peer that he en- 

joyed this annuity of forty pounds til 


in-law, dated 1553, he tells her, that he was obliged to 
abſcond by reaton of the fury of the papiſts, and adds, 
I will not make you privy how rich J am, but off Lon- 
don I departed with leſs money than ten groats: But 
God hath ſince provided, and will, I doubt not, abun- 
dantly for this life. Either the queen's majeſty, or ſome 
, treaſurer, will be, forty pounds richer by me, for ſo 
meikle lack I of duty of my patent; but that little 
troubles me.” The ſame year, viz. 1551, he came into 
ſome trouble, on account of a bold ſermon preach- 
ed at Newcaſtle on Chriſtmas-day, againft the obſtinacy 
of the papiſts T. And about the latter end of the year 


tion of the Lord's ſupper. 6, Thar is no purgatorie, in the whiche the 
ſoullis of men can nether be pyned or. purged efter this lyif. Bat hevin reſtis 
to the faithful, and hell to the reprobate and unfuthitull 7. Praying for 
the deid is vain, and to the deid is idolatrie, 8 Thair is no biſchopss, except 
thay preiche evin by thameſelvis, without ony ſunttitude. 9. The teind.s 
(tenths) by Godis law, do not apertein uf peceliie to the kirxmen, 


+ In this ſermon he «fficined, that, wheſouver in his heart was an enemy 
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at ſome towns, particularly at Amerſham, in that coun- 
| ty; and he continued to preach there, and at other 


England, as appears from two MS. papers in the hands 
of the Rev. Mr Woodrow; one, addreſſed to Mrs Bowes; 
his mother-in-law, concludes thus, “ upon the very 


dom Newcaſtle, and Berwick, &c.“ and ends thus; 


From a fair troublit hairt, upon my departure from 


from thence to Geneva; where he had not been long, 


| land, Q. Mary, Upon which, the magiſtrates not having 
In the ſame year, he was appointed chaplain to K. 


the beginning of 
Mary's reign. In a letter to Mrs Bowes his mother- 


ſided for the moſt part in the houſe of Calder with Sir 


J 
1553, he returned to London; and being well eſteemed 
by his majeſty and ſome of the court, for his zealous 
preaching againſt the errors of the Romiſh church, he 
was appointed to preach before the king and council at 
Weſtminſter, alittle before his majeſty's departurethence. 
In this ſermon he had ſeveral piercing glances againſt 
ſome great ones, who were ſecretly well-wiſhers to the 
popiſh religion, though they outwardly ſubmitted to 
the then preſent eſtabliſhment *. But notwithſtanding 
it muſt have been. about this time; that the council ſent 
to Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to beſtow the 
living of Allhallows, Bread-ftreet, in London, upon 
him, which accordingly was offered him; but he refuſed 

It, not caring to conform to the Engliſh liturgy as it then 
food. However, he ſtill held his place as itinerary- 
preacher; and, in the diſcharge of that office, going to 
Buckinghamſhire, was much pleaſed with his reception 


places, ſome time after Q. Mary's acceſſion to the 
throne. But that year, viz. in February 1553, he left 
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point of my journey, the laſt of January, 1553. Watch 
and pra. Your ſon with ſorrowful heart, . 
other bears this title, John Knox, to the faithful in Lon- 


2 ˙ ˙— 
3 
2 


Dieppe 1554, guhidder God knawis, John Knox.” 
Having croſſed the fea to Dieppe in France, he went 


when he was called by the congregation of the Englith 
refugees, then eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, to be preacher 
to them, This call he obeyed (though unwillingly) at 
the inſtance of Calvin. F 

Mr Knox continued at Frankfort, till ſome of the 
principal perſons of his congregation, (particularly Dr. 
R. Cox, K. Edward VIch's preceptor) finding it im- 
poſſible to perſuade him to ute the Engliſh liturgy, re- 
lolved to eiteck his removal from the place. In that 
view, they accuſed him to the magiſtrates of treaſon, 
committed both againſt their fovereign, the emperor of 


Germany, and allo againſt their own ſovereign in Eng- 


it in their power to ſave him, if he ſhould be required 
either by the emperor, or in his name by Q. Mary, 
gave him private notice of it; which he no ſooner re- 
ceived, than he ſet out for Geneva; where he arrived 
March 26, i555, but ſtaid there only till Auguſt fol- 
lowing; when, reſolving after ſo long, an abſence 
to make a viſit to his native country, he went to 
Scotland. Upon his arrival there, which was in the erd 
of harveſt, finding the profeſſors of the reformed religi- 
on much increaſed in number, and formed into a ſocie- 
ty under the infpection of the following teachers; Wil- 
liam Harlow, John Willock, Paul Maffy or Methuen, 
and John Erſkine of Dun, he affociated himſelf witli 
them, and preached to them. Preſently after this, he 
accompanied one of them, the laird of Dun, to his feat 
in the north; where he ſtayed a month, teaching and 
preaching daily to conſiderable numbers who reſorted 
thither, among whom were the chief gentlemen in that 
country, From thence returning to Lothian, he re- 


James Sandilands, a man of great prudence and worth, 

„ fs | | where 
to ChritPs doQrine and goſpel, which was then preached within the rea'm, 
was an enemy to God, and ſecret traitor alſo to the crown and commonwealth * 
of England, and chat, as ſuch thirſted after nothing more then the king's 
death, which their iniquities would procure. He ſaid, they regarded nat 
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who ihould reign over them, fo that their idolatry might be erected again, 
* Strype ſays, par: icularh 

Winchettcr were both pr 

comfſeilor, 
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he earl of Northumberland and the marquis af 
at the ſermon. in charader uf Aclitopket the 
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Judas the purſe bearer, and Shebna te ſeride, comptroller and 
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treaſurer. 
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ſiome informality of the ſummons, as was preten 


where he met with many perſons of the firſt rank; viz. 
the maiſter of Erſkine, afterwards earl of Mar; the 
lord Lorn, afterwards earl of Argyle; lord James Ste- 
wart, prior of St Andrews, afterwards earl of Murray, 
and regent of Scotland. With theſe noble perſonages 
he converſed familiarly, and confirmed them in the truth 
of the Proteſtant doctrine. Fig ts 
In the winter of 1555, he taught, for the moſt part, in 
Edinburgh; about Chriſtmas 1556, he went to the 
Weſt of Scotland at the deſire of ſome proteſtant gen- 


tlemen, as John Lockhart of Bar, Robert Campbell of 


Kinzeancleugh, and others, and preached in many 


places in Kyle, viz. the houſes of Bar, Carnal, Uchiltree, 


_ Gathgirth, and the town of Air. In his ſermons he 
inſiſted much upon the unlawfulneſs of being preſent at 


maſs, which he maintained to be an idolatrous worſhip. 


In ſome of thele places he celebrated the Lord's ſupper 


after the manner of the reformed churches. He vitited | 
likewiſe the earl of Glencairn, at Fynlaiſton in the coun- 
ty of Renfrew, and adminiftered the ſacrament to his 


lordſhip's family. From theſe weſtern parts he returned 
to the eaſt, and reſided ſome time in Calder, where 
many reſorted to him both for doctrine and the benefit 
of the ſacraments. From thence he went a ſecond time 
to the laird of Dun's houſe, in the county of Mearns, 
' where he preached more publicly than before, and ad- 


-miniſtered the ſacrament to many perſons of note at their 
deſire. The popith clergy being alarmed at this ſuccels 


of Mr Knox, in promoting the proteſtant cauſe, ſum- 


moned him to appear before them in the church of 
Blackfriars in Edinburgh, on the fifteenth of May, 


1556. Several gentlemen of diſtinction, among whom 
the laird of Dun was none of the leaſt conſiderable, re- 


ſolving to ſtand by him, he determined to obey the 


ſummons. But the proſecution was dropped, upon 
e 


when the biſhops perceived ſuch a conſiderable party 


appearing in his behalf. However, he went to Edin- 


burgh on the day to which he was cited, where he 
preached to a greater audience than ever he had done 
: before ; in the biſhop of Dunkeld's great houſe he 
taught, both before and after noon, to a great number 
ne cer days ooh e BR 
At this time the earl of Glencairn prevailed with the 
carl Mariſchal, and his truſtee Henry Drummond, to 
hear one of Mr Knox's ſermons. They were extremely 
well fatisfied with his diſcourſe, and propoſed to him 
to write to the queen regent an earneſt letter, to per- 
luade her, if poſſible, to hear the proteſtant doctrine. 
He complied with their deſire, and wrote to her in 


May, 1556. The letter was delivered by the ear] of 


 Glencairn; the queen read it, and gave it to James 
| Beaten, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, with this ſarcaſm : 
© Pleaſe you, my lord, to read a paſquil.“ This gave 
occaſion to Mr Knox to make ſome additions to his let- 
ter, which he-printed afterwards with the additions at 
Geneva; in the year 1558, = | 


While our Reformer was thus oceupied in Scotland, 


he received letters from the Engliſh congregation. at 


Geneva, earneſtly intreating him to come thither : For 
after his expulſion from Frankfort, ſeveral of the con- 
gregation went to Geneva. Having ſeriouſly conſidered 
this invitation, he determined to return to that people, 


who had fo great a regard for him. Accordingly, in 
July 1556, he left Scotland, and having firſt ſent his 


* 


mother-In- law Elizabeth Bowes, and her daughter Mar- 
gery his wife, to Dieppe in France, he followed after, 
and from thence they went to Geneva. He had no 
{ooner turned his back, than the biſhops ſummoned 
him to appear before them; and, upon his non-ap- 
pearance, they paſſed a ſentence of death againſt him 
2 hereſy, and burnt him in effig at the crols of Edin- 
burgh. Againſt this ſentence he formed, and after- 


f 
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in the re 


610 on 
wards printed at Geneva, in the year 1558, his“ Ap. 
pellation from the cruel and ang unjuſt ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him by the falſe biſhops and clergy of 
Scotland; with his Supplication to the Nobility, Eſtates, 
and Commonalty of the ſaid Realm.“ ; 

On the tenth of March, 1555, the earl of Glencairn, 
lord Lorn, John Erſkine of Dun, (for lord Erſkine had 


not yet joined himſelf to this party), and James Stew- 


art, afterwards earl of Murray, the chief promoters of 
the reformation at that time in Scotland, judging their 


affairs to be in a pretty good poſture, and being ſenſible 


of the uſefulneſs of Mr. Knox for the purpoſe, ſent him 


an expreſs, earneſtly deſiring him to return home. This 


letter coming to his hands in May, 1557, he immedi- 


ately communicated it to his congregation, who were 


very unwilling to part with him; but having conſulted 


with Calvin and other worthy miniſters, they gave it 
as their opinion, that he could not refuſe ſuch a plain 


call, unleſs he would declare himſelf rebellious to God 


and unmerciful to his country. The congregation up- 
on this yielded to his return to Scotland, and he wrote 
back by the meſſengers who brought the letter, that he 
would return to them with all reaſonable expedition. 


Accordingly, having provided for his congregation at 


Geneva, he left them in the end of September, and 


came to Dieppe, in his way to Scotland, on the twenty- 


fourth of October. But there he unexpectedly met 
with letters from thence, contrary to the former, in- 
forming him, that new conſultations were entered into, 
and adviſing him to ſtay at Dieppe till the final conclu- 
ſion of them. This was further alſo explained in ano- 
ther letter, directed to a friend of Mr Knox, in which 


he was told, that many of thoſe who had before joined 


in this invitation, were becoming inconſtant, and be- 
gan to draw back. Upon the receipt of theſe advices, 
„Mr Knox wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the lords who 
invited him, concerning their raſhneſs; in which he de- 


judgments againſt ſuch as ſhould be inconſtant 
igion they now profeſſed. Befides this, he 
wrote ſeveral other letters from Dieppe, both to the no- 


nounced , 


bility and profeſſors of the reformed religion of an in- 
ferior degree, exhorying them to conſtancy in their 
0 


proteſhon, and giving fome uſeful cautions againſt the 
errors of ſectaries, which grew up about this time both 


in Germany and England, _ 


year 1558, and the 


Mr Knox exc 


came at laſt to this reſolution, that They would fol- 
low forth their purpoſe, and commit themſelves, and 


whatſoever God had given them, into. his hands, ra- 

ther than ſuffer idolatry to reign, and the ſubjects be 
defrauded of the only food of their ſouls; and that every 
one might be aſſured the more of one another, a com- 
mon bond or covenant was made and entered into by 


them, dated at Edinburgh, December 3, 1557. 
Mr Knox returning to Geneva in the beginning of the 
a 


the monſtrous Regiment of Women.” Mr D. Calder- 


wood takes notice that the cruel and bloody government 


of Q. Mary of England, and the endeavours of Mary 


of Lorrain, queen regent of Scotland, to break through 


the legal conſtitution, and introduce tyrannical govern- 


ment, and the domination of the French, were the chief 


motives which induced Mr Knox to write and publiſh 
this piece; that writer adds, that in it he ſhews his eru- 
dition and variety of reading, more than in any other of 


his treatiſes. However, it is certain it made a great 
noiſe, and was the occaſion of much obloquy and re- 


proach againſt him. Yet it was much approved by 
ſeveral of the exiled proteſtants, though diſliked by o- 
thers. Mr Strype obſerves, that, * After the death of 


K. Edward, though Q. Mary was acknowledged by 
the 


x 1 as iS e hdtn gt wits we 


iting them in thefe letters to a reater 
degree of zeal for the doctrine they had eſpouſed, they 


; | | me year he printed there his trea- 
tiſe, entitled, The firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet againſt 


K NO es 
the far greater part of the proteſtants in England, yet 
2 Ag of 4 — appeared for lady Jane Gre ; and Mr 
Goodman, with ſome others, declared again the law- 
fulneſs of the government of women; an opinion not 
eculiar to them, but adopted by ſeveral learned men, 
and maintained by the whole kingdom of France, The 
| proteſtants in England, Who were of this opinion, are 
accounted Mr Knox's diſciples.“ Mr Strype alſo informs 
us, that Fox the martyrologiſt had ex oſtulated with 
Knox about the matter of * The Blaſt, and that Mr 
Knox returned him an anſwer in a letter, dated at Ge- 
neva, 1558; in which he makes a modeſt apology for 
writing this book, not excuſing any vehement or raſh 
expreſſions he had uſed in it, but ſtill athrmed, that he 


was perſuaded of the truth of the poſitions laid down in 


It. e deſigned to have written a ſubſequent piece, 
iich ops, wer. been called“ "The Second Blaſt. . But 
'Q. Mary of England dying ſoon after“ The Firſt Blaſt” 
was publiſhed, and he having a great eſteem for Q. 


Elizabeth, and entertaining great hopes of ſignal ad- 
vantages to the proteſtant cauſe from her government, 


whom he looked upon as an inſtrument raiſed up by 


he went no farther. 1 

In April 1559, he determined to return to his native 
country; and having a ſtrong deſire in his way thither 
to viſit thoſe in England, to whom he had formerly 
preached the goſpel, he applied to Sir William Cecil, 
bis old acquaintance, to procure leave for that purpoſe. 
| meſſenger, whom he ſent to ſolicit that favour, very 
_—_— eſcaped impriſonment. Upon this he made 


the beſt of his way to Scotland, where he arrived on | 


the ſecond day of May, 1559, and was very active in 


promoting the Reformation there, as appears from the 


' ſecond book of his hiſtory, which contains a full ac- 


count of his conduct, till the proteſtants were obliged 


to apply to England. For carrying on which tranſac- 


tion, in July this year, he was pitched upon to meet | 
Sir William Cecil, incognito at Stamford; but his jour- 
nney being retarded by the danger of paſſing near the 


French, who lay at Dunbar, he was afterwards ſent in 
company with Mr Robert Hamilton, another proteſ- 
tant miniſter, to negociate theſe affairs between the 
proteſtants in Scotland and Q. Elizabeth. When they 
came to Berwick, they remained ſome days with Sir 


IN James Crofts the governor, who undertook to manage 
their buſineſs for them, and adviſed them to return 


home; which they did. Secretary Cecil ſent alſo an 
anſwer to the proteſtant nobility and gentry, concern- 
ing their propoſals to Q. Elizabeth; which was fo ge- 
neral, that they were very near reſolving to break off 
the negociation, had not Mr Knox interpoſed with ſo 
write to the ſecretary. E 
To Knox's letter there was quickly ſent an anſwer, 
| deſiring that ſome perſons of credit might be ſent to 
cConfer with the Engliſh at Berwick ; and the ſame let- 
ter informed them, that there was a ſum of money 


ready to be delivered for carrying on the common cayle, 


aſſuring them, that if the lords of the congregug 
were willing to enter into a league with Q. El2:%eth 
upon honourable terms, they ſhould want neither men 
nor money. Upon this anſwer, Mr Henry Balnaveis, 
a man well reſpected in both kingdoms, was ſent to 
Berwick, who ſoon returned with a ſum of money, 
which defrayed the public expence till November ; 
when John Cockburne of Ormiſton being Tent for the 
ſecond 1upport, received it, but fell into the hands of 


Earl Bothwell, who took the money from him. In the 


interim, Mr Knox was choſen miniſter of Edinburgh, in 
July; but being obliged to attend the lords, while the 
agreement was in dependence, Mr Willeck was left in 


But this petition was ſo far from being granted, that the 


much earneſtneſs, that they allowed him once more to 
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| contrary propoſitions with as evident teſtimonies as I 


| EIS =, 8 
Edinburgh to officiate in his room. The effect of theſe 
negotiations was the ſending of an army under the com- 
mand of the duke of Norfolk; which being joined by 
almoſt all the great men in Scotland, ar laſt a peace was 
procured and concluded between the two kingdoms, on 
the eighth of July in the year 1560. 955 

Mr Knox, and the reſt who had formed themſelves 
into congregations, being freed by this peace from any 
diſturbance, made ſeveral regulations for the farther 


| propagating andeſtabliſhing che Proteſtant religion; and 


in order to have the reform :d doctrine preached through 
the kingdom, a diviſion was made of it into twelve fiſ- 
tricts (for the whole number of the reformed miniſters 
at this time was only twelve, ) and the diſtrict of Edin- 
burgh was aſſigned to Mr Knox, "Theſe twelve miniſ- 
ters alſo compoled 4 confeſſion of faith, which was af 
terwards ratified by parliament; they alſo compiled the 
firſt books of diſcipline for that church © © 
In December this year, Mr Knox buried his firſt wife 
Margery Bowes, an Engliſh woman; for whole loſs he 
was much grieved. In Nat the following year, viz. 


| | 1561, we find our author engaged in a diſpute concern- 
the good providence of God for the good of his people, 


ing the controverted points of religion; againſt Mr 
Alexander Anderſon, ſub-principal of the King's college 
at Aberdeen, and Mr John Leſlie, parſon of Une, after- 
wards biſhop of Ros. W | | 


In March 1562, Mr John Spottiſwood was admitted | 


1uperintendant of Lothian by Mr Knox; And the fame 


year, Auguſt 20th, 1561, the queen arrived at Leith 
trom France. From her firſt arrival, her majeſty ſet up 
a private maſs in her own chapel, which afterwards; by 
her protection and countenance, was much more fre- 
quented: This excited the zeal of Mr Knox, who ex- 


Preſſed himſelf with great warmth againſt allowing it; 


and an act of the privy-council being proclaimed at the 
market-croſs of Edinburgh, forbidding any diſturbance 
to be given to this practice under pain of death, on the 


twenty-ffth of that month, Mr Knox openly in his ſer- 


mon the Sunday following declared, that * one maſt 
was more frightful to him, than ten thoufand armed e- 
nemies; Janded in any part of the realm;” This freedom 

of ſpeech gave great offence to the court, and the queen 
herielt had a long conference with him upon that and 


other ſubjects. In this conference her maſeny 1 


charged him with writing the © Blaſt,” he avows it; and. 
then proceeds thus: I hear that an Engliſhman hath 
written againſt it, but I have not read him. If he had 
ſuſhciently improved my reaſons, and eftabliſhed his 


have done mine, I ſhall not be obftinate; but ſhall con- 
feſs my error and ignorance. But to this hour I have 
thought, and yet think mylelf alone to be more able to-. 

ſuſtain the things affirmed in that my Work, than an 
ten in Europe ſhall be able to confute it.“ The queen 


| likew!ſe charged him with denying her juſt authority: 


To which he pleads the privilege of the learned in all 
ages, and cites Plato in particular, who had publicly 
taught doctrines contrary to the common opinion with- 
out diſturbing the ſociety, bearing with patience the 
errors and imperfections which they could not amend: 
Even ſo, (ſays he) madame, am I content to do in 
uprightneſs ot heart; and with the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience I have communicate my judgment to the 
world; if the realme finds no inconveniency in the re- 
giment of a woman, that which they approve fhall I 
not farther diſallow than within my own breaſt, but 


ſhall be as well content to live under your grace as Paul 


was to live under Nero; and my hope is; {concludes 
He) that ſo long as ye defile not your hands with the 
blood of the ſaints of God, that neither I nor the book 
thall either hurt you or your authority; for, in very 
deed, madame, that book was written moſt eſpecially 


| Againſt that wicked Jezabel of England.” What part 


that time. 
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he bore in the affairs of the church, during the remain- 
der of this year, 1501, may be ſeen in his Hiſtory; to 
which we refer the curious reader. . 
In the year 1562, we find him employed in recon- 
ciling the earls of Bothwell and Arran, which is an evi- 
derice how much he was regarded by the moſt eminent 
_ perſons of the kingdom, and how much intereſt he had 
with them. The fame year, the queen being informed 
that her uncles were like to recover their former inte- 
reſts at the court of France, received the news with 
great joy: Mr Knox hearing of her behaviour, and 
apprehending that the power of the queen's relations 
would: produce diſmal eff 
formed intereſt in theſe parts, thought fit to preach a 
 Jermon, wherein he taxed the ignorance, vanity, and 
deſpite of princes, againſt all virtue, and againft all 


thoſe in whom hatred of vice and love of virtue ap- 
peared. This and other expreſſions, in reproof of 


_ dancing for joy at the diſpleaſure taken againſt God's 
f props coming to the ears of the queen, her majeity 


lent for him, and had a ſecond conference with him. 
The meſſage was brought by Alexander Cockburne, 
who had been formerly his ſcholar, and the conference 
ended with the queen's declaring, that ſhe had been 


miſinformed. This year he was appointed by the gene- 
ral aſſembly, commiſſioner to the counties of Kyle and 
Galloway; and, by his influence, ſeveral of the moſt 


eminent gentlemen of Kyle, Cunningham, and Car- 
rick, entered into a bond or covenant at Air, either the 


ſame or one ſimilar to that entered into at Edinburgh, 
in the year 1557, which was ſubſcribed September the 


fourteenth, one thouſand five hundred and fixty-two. 
Mr Knox went from the ſhire of Air to Nithſdale and 
Galloway, and had ſeveral conferences about matters 


of great importance with the maſter of Maxwell; and 
from this county he wrote to the duke of Chatelherault, 
giving him cautions both againſt the biſnop of St An- 


Ares and the earl of Huntley, whoſe counſels he judged 


might prove prejudicial to the Reformed intereſt. At 


this time he accepted a challenge made by an eminent | 
perſon among the papiſts, a Mr Quintin Kennedy, a 
Ns Fo of the houſe of Caſſils, to a public diſpute about the 


maſs, which was held in the village of Maybole, in 
_ Carrick, and continued for the ſpace of three days, and 


Was afterwards printed, 


% 


In the beginning of the queen's firſt parliament, in 


May, 1563, Mr Knox endeavoured to excite the earl 


matter with vehemency, and at the cloſe declared his 


ing for him, expreſſed much paſſion and thought to 
have puniſhed him, but was prevailed upon to deſiſt at 


The enſuing year, Lord Darnley being married to 


the queen, was adviſed by the Proteſtants about court ro | 
' hear Mr Knox preach, as thinking it would contribute 
much to procure the good-will of the people. At their 


defire he went, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, to the 
high-church, but was ſo much offended at the ſermon, 


for ſeveral days. His text was in Iſaiah xxvi. 13—17. 
O Lord our God, other lords than thou have reigned over us, 
c. From theſe words he took occaſion to ſpeak of the 
government of wicked princes, who for the ſins of the 
people are ſent as tyrants and ſcourges to plague them, 


ects, in prejudice of the Re- 


. 


And amongſt other things, he ſaid, * that God ſets in 
that room, (for the offences and ingratitude of the peo- 
ple, ) boys and women.” There were alto ſome other 


words uttered by him which gave great offence to the 


oſterity, becauſe he would not take order with that 
arlot Nesabel.“ Theſe words the council told him had 
given great offence to his majeſty, and they deſired him 
to abſtain from preaching fifteen or twenty days, and 
let Mr Craig ſupply the place. He anſwered, that he 


the church would command him either to ſpeak or ab- 
ſtain, he would obey ſo far as the word of God would 
permit him. The'publiſher of Mr Knox's hiſtory in 


than he had preached; for he added, © that as the king 
had for pleaſure of the queen gone to maſs and diſho- 
noured the Lord God, ſo ſhould God in his juſtice make 


very ſhort time; but the queen being incenſed at theſe 
words, tell into tears, and to pleaſe her, John Knox 
muſt abſtain from preaching for a tie. 
The general aſſembly, which met in December this 
year in their fourth ſeſſion, appointed Mr Knox to 


rage miniſters, exhorters and readers, to continue in 
their vocations, which many were under great tempta- 
tion to leave for want of Kab nene, and to exhort the 
profeſſors of the realm to fupply their neceſſities. He 
was alſo appointed by this allemb. 


to remain as long as he could at that work. 


als from the aſſembly of his life, doctrine and uſeful- 
neſs, and was by them recommended to all to whom he. 
ſhould come. The aſſembly limited his abede in Eng- 
land to the meeting of the next general aſſembly, to be 
held in June following. The general aſſembly being 


informed, that ſome worthy and learned divines in Eng- 

land were proſecuted by the biſhops, becauſe they re- 

| fuſed to uſe the habits appointed by law for church- men, 
cauſed a letter to be written and ſent by Mr Knox, in 


ft M ith zeal and e which with great earneſtneſs they intreated, that they | 
of Murray to appear with zeal and courage, to get the 


articles of Leith eſtabliſned by law; but finding him 
cooler than he expected, there followed a breach be- 
tween them, which continued for a year and a half. 
And after the bill was rejected, the parliament not be- 

ing diſſolved, he preached a ſermon before a great many 
of the members, in which he expreſſed his ſenſe of that 


might deal gently with ſuch miniſters as andy, The the 
uſe of thoſe veſtments. As this letter is too 


read it, either to biſhop Spottiſwood's Hiſtory of the 
biſhop Parker. 


much commended by Buchanan in his Hiſtory of Scot- 
land. This year is very remarkable in Scotland, upon 


reſigning the government, and by the appointment of 


which was called by the earl met on the fifteenth of De- 
cember. It was a very numerous convention of all the 
eſtates, and Mr Knox preached a very zealous fermon 
at the opening of it; and he was extremely afflicted at 


| the regent's death in 1569, We are told that he appre- 
that he complained to the council, who immediately or- 


dered Mr Knox before them, and forbad him to preach 


hended the intereſt of religion would be expoſed to the 


In the year 1571, the Hamiltons and others, who 


| NOX, then regent, began to fortify the town of Edin- 
burgh. 


king, as, that God juſtly puniſhed Ahab and his 


had ſpoken nothing but according to his text; and if 
4tO adds in the margin, that in anſwering he ſaid more 8 


her an inſtrument of his ruin;” and fo it fell out in a 


draw up a conſolatory letter in their name, to encou- 


; y to viſit, preach, and 
plant, the kirks of the ſouth, till the next afſembly, and 


Mr Knox requeſted the general aſſembly, which 
met at Edinburgh in December, 1566, that he might 
have leave to go to England to vilit two of his ſons, pro- _ 
| bably then at ſchool, and for neceſſary affairs in that 
kingdom. Before he ſet out, he had ample teſtimoni- 


ong for 
our inſertion, we''muft refer thoſe that are curious to 


Troubles at Frankfort, or to Mr Strype's Life of Arch- 


In the year 1567, Mr Knox preached a ſermon at 
11s | the coronation of K. James the 8 

abhorrency of the queen's marrying a Papiſt. This 
gave great offence to the court; and her majeſty, ſend- 


ixth of Scotland, and 
afterwards the Firſt of Great Britain. This ſermon is 
account of the great turn of affairs there by Q. Mary's 


the earl of Murray to be regent, The firſt parliament 


utmoſt danger by the earl of Murray or regent's fall; 
and, on that account, expreſſed himſelf with great con- 
| cern both in public and private. 5 


had entered into a combination againſt the earl of Le- 
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burgh. While they were thus einployed, a council was |. him during the time of the teoubles: For they were ex: 


held by them in the caſtle on the fourth of May, where | ceedingly diſpleaſed with the conduct of Mr Craig du- 
the laird of Grainge, captain of the caſtle, propoſed | ring the times of the troubles, he having made too great 
chat they might give ſecurity for the perſon of Mr | compliance, as they thought, with thoſe who appeared 
Knox, which was alſo much deſired by the town's peo- | againſt the authority of the young king and his regents, 
ple. The Hamiltons anſwered, that they could not | and were unwilling any longer to ſubmit to his miniſ- 
promite him ſecurity upon their honour, becauſe there ters. With their commiſſioners they ſent a letter in- 
were many in the town who loved him not, beſides] viting him to rettirn. © © 
other diſorderly people, that might do him harm with- | The ſuperintendant of Lothian was with them, when 
out their knowledge. Upon this aniwer, which plain- | they preſented the letter; which, when Mr Knox had 
ly ſhewed no good intention to Mr Knox, his triends | peruſed, he conſented to return upon this condition, 
in the town, with Mr Craig his colleague at their head, | that He fhiould ndt be defired in any 1ort to ceaſe ſpeak- 
intreated him to leave the place, by reaſon of the im- ing againſt the treaſonable dedlings of thoſe who held 
pending danger to him, and to them too upon his ac- | out the caſtle of Edinburgh; and this he deſired them 
count, in N him from the attempts of the con- to ſignify to the whole of the brethren, leſt they ſhould 
trary party; which, being alſo the ſtrongeſt, would | repent afterwards of his auſterity againſt thole in the 
moſt probably be able to execute their deſigns againit | caſtle, or fear to be treated the worſe on his account; 
him. Accordingly, leaving Edinburgh on the 5th of | and after his return, he repeated theſe words more than 
May, he went firſt to Abbotſhall in Fife, and thente- to | once to his friends there, before he entered the pulpit; 
St Andrews, where he remained till the twenty-third | they anſwered, that they never meant to put a'bridle on 
of Auguſt, in the year 15777727. © | his tongue, but defired him to ſpeak according to his 
That year there was a convention of the miniſters at | conſcience, as in former times. They alſo requeſted 
Leith, where it was agreed, that a certain kind of epiſ- his advice in the choice of a miniſter ; and; after ſome 
copacy ſhould be introduced into the church, 'which | debates, they * upon Mr James Lawſon, ſub- 
was zealouſly oppoſed by our Reformer. The matter 3 of the King's- college at Aberdeen; Mr Knox 
ſtood thus: The courtiers had got the far greater part eft St Andrews, Auguſt 17th, and came to Leith on 
of the tevenues of the biſhoprics, but they could not | the twenty-third.' Upon the laſt day of that month, he 
get a colourable title to theſe rents, as the law then ftood, | preached in the great kirk; but his voice was become 
except they had a conveyance from thoſe who had the | very weak, and therefore he deſired another place to 
title of biſhops ; for this reaſon it was thought a good | teach in, where his voice might be heard, if it were 
expedient by the great ones, who had a longing mind. | but to a hundred perſons ; which was granted. Imme-" 
to enjoy the profits of the biſhoprics, that this ſort of | diately after this agreement commifſioners were ſent, by 
biſhops ſhould be brought into the church, and indeed | whom Mr Knox ſent the following letter. 
all of e BY certain N 3 far greater 8 F 
part of the revenues to t eir patrons, re erving à Very] pn | F 5 2 
Imal part to themſelves. 1 the reſt, the arch- e 698 oe of his merey, far 3 my expec- 
biſhopric of St Andrews coming to the ſhare of the earl 4 5 15 called . dert again. co dinburgh; and 
of Morton, that nobleman deſigned Mr John Douglals, "by k Re "roy lo ny Aww and daily to decay; that! 
rector of the univerſity there, in whom his lordſhip had ro I not for a long continuance of my battle, I would 
an entire confidence, to be elected to that ſee : For this 8 0 Y N e * conſcience, unto your boſom, . 
purpoſe the electors were convened February 8th, 1572, 804 7 ma. m_ N 1 55 K N N the fear 
where, after ſome N he was elected archbiſhop. hy remainetli, If I had. the ability of body, I ſhould | 
Mr Knox being then in St Andrews, was much diſ- not Have put you to the pains to, which I require you 
' pleaſed with this election; and the next Lord's-day, moot; 1 is, once to viſit me, that we may confer to- 
| being to preach in the forenoon where the earl of Mor- f 162 e * n Foo th there is no ſta- ; 
ton was preſent, he not only peremptorily refuſed to wp 74 the RX = kirk of Jeſus Chriſt, ever fighting 
inagurate and receive the new-elected biſhop, but pub- pony tne CroIs, to whole protection I heartily commit 
" hely denounced an anathema both c lie giver and re] , F nie ee 932. 
civer of this biſhopric. Notwithſtanding this oppoſi- | From alen. ſeventh of September, 1572. 
tion, Mr Douglaſs was admitted archbiſhop according | “ 1 Frater, alioqui ſero venies. 5 1 
to the order for admitting ſuperintendants and miniſ=| Mr Lawſon came to Edinburgh September 15th, and 
ters; for they had not as yet framed any particular | preached on the Friday after, to the great ſatistaction of 
form for admitting biſhops. Mr J. Rutherford, pro- | the people, and continued preaching, till he was ad- - 
| voſt of the Old- college of St Andrews, and meſſieurs | mitted. to the charge of the miniſtty at Edinburgh. Mr 
Arch. and John Hamilton, profeſſors in the New-col- | Knox preached in the tolbooth as long as he had e 
lege, ſpread a report next week, that Mr Knox's of - | of body; but his health was greatly impaired by the 
polition to the hiſhops proceeded from a pique that he | news of the maſſacre of the proteſtanits at Paris about 
was not elected himſelf. This coming to his ears, he | this time. Itwas brought to Edinburgh aboutthe twelfth 
vindicated himſelf from the pulpit next Lord's-day in | of September, by Mr.Killigrew, ambaflador from Q. 
words to the following purpoſe : © I have refuſed a far | Elizabeth, However, he introduced it into his next 
greater biſhopric than ever it was, which I might have | ſermon, with his uſual denunciation of God's venge- 
825 with the favour of greater men than ever he had | ance thereon, which he deſired the French ambaſſador, 
his; I did and do repine, not from malecontent, but | monſieur La Croque, might be acquainted with. The 
for the diſcharge of my conſcience, that the kirk of denunciation was to this purport, © Sentence is pro- 
Scotland be not ſubject to that order.” This ſeems to | nounced in Scotland again: that murdefer the king of + 
refer to the offer that we have obſerved was made him | France, and God's vengeance ſhall never depart from 
of a biſhopric in England in Edward VIth's time. | him nor his houſe; but his name ſhall remain an execra- 
The troubles of the country being much abated, and | tion to poſterity; and none, that ſhall come of his 
the people of Edinburgh, who had been obliged to leave | loins, ſhall enjoy that kingdom in peace and quietneſs, 
it, being returned, they ſent two of their number, viz, | unleſs repentance prevent God's judgment.” Tlie 
Nicol. Edward and John Johnſon, ſcribe, to St: An- | ambaſſador being told it, applied to the regent and - 
drews, to invite Mr Knox to return to them, and to aſ | council, and complained that his maſter was called a 
his advice about the choice gf another miniſter to aſſiſt | traitor and murderer of his ſubjects, under a promiſe 
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in their ſermons, This was wav 
miniſters from ſpeaking even againſt themſelves. | 

On Sunday, November the ninth, in the year 1 572» 
he admitted Nr Lawfon, a miniſter of Edinburgh. But 


his voice was ſo weak, that very few could hear him; 


he declared the mutual duty between a miniſter and his 


by the council, and 
the ambaſſador was told, that they could not hinder the 


flock ; he praiſed God who had given them one in his 


room, who was now unable to teach, and deſired that 


God might augment his graces to him a thouſand fold, 


above that which he had, if it were his pleaſure, and 


ended with pronouncing the blefling. From this day 


he haſtened to his end. Upon the eleventh he was 


| ſeized with a violent cough and great pains of the body; 
breathing, continually, with more and more difficulty, 
till he breathed his laſt. When his friends advited him 
to ſend for ſome phyſicians, he imilingly conſented, 

| ſaying, © I would not either deſpiſe, or neglect, ordi- 
nary means; but of this I am certain, that God will 


ſhortly put an end to my warfare below.“ 


The day after, he ordered his ſervants to be paid their 
wages; whom, at the ſame time, he earneſtly exhorted, 


©to walk in the fear of the Lord; and to live fo, as be- 


came chriſtians educated. in that familys” His diſorder 
. growing worſe and worſe, he was forced to prætermit 


is ordinary method of reading; which uſed to be, every 


. dﬀay, ſome chapters of the New Teſtament, and in the 
Old, particularly the Pſalms; and ſome uſeful portion 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. In the mean while, he requeſt- 
ed his wife (Margaret Stewart, a devout woman, and a 
moſt affectionate partner of his faith and cares), and 
Richard Ballantine, his ſervant, who was always very 
dear to him for his remarkable piety, that they would 


take care to read to him, every day while he lived, the 


| ſeventeenth chapter of St John's goſpel, one or others 
of the chapters of the epiſtle to the Epheſians, and the 
 fifty-third chapter of liaiah: Which injunQion they | 


never once omitted. & 5 
"He was always peculiarly fond of the book of Pſalms, 


The day following” he aroſe from his bed by ſeven 


o'clock: And omg aſked, * Why, when he was ſo weak 
and ſick, he woul 

| anſwered, © I have been this whole night taken up with 

the meditation of the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt m. 


not rather chule to reſt himſelf?” he 


MS 


Odd having greatly bleſſed them to his ſoul. With 
| ſome ſelect portions of thoſe admirable compoſitions, 
| he was much comforted in life, and ſtrengthened in 


death. | breath.” With theſe words he diſmiſſed them: And 


Fo ET 


Lord; and would with joy get into the pulpit, that 1 


might communicate to others, the comfort I have in- 

wardly enjoyed from reflecting on that bleſſed ſubjeR. | 

Zo intent was he on the work of the Lord, even ta his 

_ laſt breath; and when for want of ſtrength, he could 

| ſcarce be lifted out of bed by the aſſiſtance of two ſer- 
vants! | 5 | 1 


A few days after he ſent for all the miniſters of the le- 


veral churches in Edinburgh, to whom, being aſſembled 
round his bed, he thus addreſſed himſelf: 6 Thar day 
is now at hand, which I have ſo often and intentely. 


longed for; in which, having finiſhed my labours, and 


gone through my various ſorrows, I ſhall be diſſolved, 
£4 be with. Chriſt, And I appeal to God, whom | 
have ſerved in the Spirit in the goſpel of his 8 


I have taught nothing but the true and ſolid doctrines 
of his word: Having made this my main view, through 


the. whole courſe of my miniſtry, to inſtruct the igno- 


rant; to edify and comfort believers; lift up and con- 
firm with the promiſes of grace, thole who were weak, 


= . 
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fearful, and doubting, re the fear of the wrath and 


gonſcioufnels ot ſin; and to 


* 


eat down haughty and re- 


N 
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and truſt; and deſired thatzan edict might be publiſhed, 

pProhibiting the ſubjects of Scotland 4 any thing 
to the diſhonour of his maſter, eſpecially the miniſters 


1 
: . 


e 


bellious ſinners, with the threatenings and terrors of 
the Lord. And although many have frequently com- 
plained of my harſhnels in preaching, yet, God knows, 


that I did not thus deal out thunders and ſeverity, from 
| hatred to the perſons of any: Though this I will ac- 


aim, if I might by any means gain over their fouls to 
the Lord. My motive, for ſpeaking freely and plainly, 


knowledge, that the ſins, in which they indulged them- 


ſelves, were the object of my keeneſt hatred and reſent- 
ment; and, in my whole miniſtry, this was my ſingle 


whatever the Lord gave me to ſay, without reſpect to 
perſons, was nothing but reverence to that God, who 


called me by his grace, and made me the diſpenſer of 
his divine myſteries; before whole tribunal I knew I 
muſt one 1 to give account for my · diſcharge 


of that embaſſy and commiſſion wherewith he had in- 
veſted me. 


faithfully expended the talents committed to me, for 


| the good of the church over whom I was in the Lord. 


To the truth of this my conſcience beareth teſtimony ; 
which is a comfort to me, notwithſtanding the various 


ſlanders which ſome have made it their buſineſs to caſt 
upon me. And do ye, my deareſt brethren in the faith 

and labour of Jeſus, perſiſt in the everlaſting truths of | 
his goſpel : Look diligently to the flocks, with whoſe _ 
overſight God hath intruſted you; and which he hath 
redeemed to himſelf by the blood of his Son. And do 

you, my brother Lawſon, fight the good fight, and 
finiſh the work of God, to which you are called, with 

| alacrity and faithfulneſs. May God ſhower down his 


bleſſing from on high, upon you and your ſeveral char- 


ges in this city! which, ſo long as they continue to 
hold faſt thoſe doctrines of truth, which they have 
heard of me, the gates of hell ſhall never be able to 
prevail againſt. And beware of thoſe, who have not 
only oppoſed the royal government, but even forſaken 


the truth which they once profeſſed : Againſt whom 1 


denounce, that, unleis they ſincerely repent, and re- 


turn to the good way which they have left, they ſhall 


one day miſerably periſh in ſoul and body. I would 


{ay more; but cannot, as I am ſcarce able to draw n 


afterwards ſpoke in private to thoſe who attended him, 


to admoniſh one Grange; on whom that judgment after- 

wW Je was then 
viſited by the chief nobility of the town among whom 
was lord Morton, afterwards viceroy of the kingdom; 
as alſo by ſome godly ladies of the Arlt quality: None 

of whom he ſuffered to depart, without a word of com- 


wards fell, which Knox had prædicted. 


fort or exhortation, as their ſeparate caſes required. 
Perceiving death to approach nearer and nearer, he 


gave orders for his coffin to be made: after which hge 
burſt forth to this effect: Lord Jeſus, ſweeteſt Sa vi- 
our, into thy hands I commend my {pirit. Look, I be- 
leech thee, with favour, upon this church which thou. 


haſt redeemed, and reſtore peace to this afflicted com - 


monwealth. Raiſe up paſtors after thine own heart, 


who may. take care of thy church; and grant that we 


may learn, as well from the bleſſings as from the chaſ-- 
Yrovidence, to abhor fin, and love thee 


tiſements of th | 
with full purpote of heart.” Then, turning to thoſe 


about him, he laid, *© O wait on the Lord with fear, and 


death will not be terrible: Yea, bleſſed and holy will 


their death be, who are intereſted in the death of the 
Son of God.” Being aſked, by an intimate friend, 
whether he felt much pain?” he replied, © I cannot look 


upon that as pain, which brings on the end of mortality 


and trouble, and is the beginning of life.“ Having then 


ordered thoſe pallages of icripture, above-mentioned, to 


Wherefore I profeſs, before God and his 
holy angels, that I have never knowingly adulterated 
his ſacred word, held back any of his counſel from my 
people, ſtudied to pleaſe men, or give way to my own 
or other corrupt affections or ſecular intereſt ; but have 
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de diſtinctly read to him, he repeated the Lord's prayer 
and the apoſtles' creed; enlarging, as he went on, moſt 
ſweetly andſpiritually, upon each of the ſeparate petitions 
and articles, to the great comfort and edification of them 


that were by. Afterwards, lifting up his hands toward 


heaven, he cried out, © To thee, Lord, do I commit 
myſelf. Thou knoweſt, how intenſe my pains are; 
but 1 do not complain: Yea, Lord, if ſuch be thy will 
concerning me, ] could be content to bear theſe pains 
for many years together: Only do thou continue to en- 
lighten my mind through Chriſt Jeſus,” He paſſed that 
night, with more eaſe and complacency, than uſual ; 
the fifteenth chapter of 1 Cor. being frequently read to 
him, at his own deſire : Which being done, he would 


cry out, O what ſweet and heavenly conſolatiogs does 


my Lord afford me, from this bleſſed chapter?“ But, 
when one of his eyes grew blind, and his ſpeech began 
to fail, he cried, faintly, © Turn to the ſeventeenth of 
St John, and read it carefully; for there I caſt my firſt 
anchor.” When that was read, he reſted a little: But 
ſoon began to utter very heavy groans and deep ſighs; 


ſothattheby-ſtandersplainly perceived he was grappling 


with ſome very great temptation. There were, at this 
time, preſent in the room, one John Johnſon, a holy 
man, and Robert Campbell, a great friend to the goſ- 
pel, Mrs Knox and others; who obſerving his agonies, 
thought him to be in the painsof death. At length, how- 


ever, contrary to their expectation, he recovered, like 
one awaked from ſleep: And, being aſked how he did, 
anſwered, * Many have been my conflicts with ſatan, | 


in the courſe of my frail life, and many the aſſaults 
which I have ſuſtained: But that roaring lion never be- 
ſet me fo furiouſly and forcibly as now. Oſten has 
he ſet my fins in array before me; often has he tempt- 


the enticements of the world: But, I being enabled to 
'hew his ſnares in pieces with the {word of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, he was not able to prevail 
againſt me. But now he has found out a new way. 


That crafty ſerpent has endeavoured to perſuade me, 
that, becauſe I have faithfully and ſucceſsfully diſcharg- 


ed my miniſterial office, I am on that account deſerving 
of eternal life and an happy immortality. But God was 
leaſed to make me triumphant over this temptation al- 
10, by powerfully ſuggeſting to my memory thole texts, 
What haſt thou, that thou didſt not receive? and, By the 
' grace of Cod, Tam what I am. And, Not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me: And others, with which I foil- 
ed the enemy, and quenched his fiery darts. I thank 


ſofed me the victory; and I have a certain perſuaſion in 
my own breaſt, that ſatan ſhall not be permitted to re- 


turn, or moleſt me any more, in my paſſage to glory: 


But that I ſhall, without any pain of body, or agony of 
ſoul, ſweetly and peacefully exchange this wretched life 
for that bleſſed and immortal one, which is through 
Chriſt Jeſus.” Then evening prayers were ſaid; and 


being aſked, whether he could hear them diſtinctly? 


he anſwered, © Would to God you all heard with ſuch 


ears, and perceived with the ſame mind, as I am en- 


abled to do! And now, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!” 


Whereupon, certain ſymptoms of immediate death ap- 


pearing, he was defired to give ſome ſign, whereby they 


might know, that he died in the ſtedfaſt belief and en- 


joyment of thoſe goſpel truths, which he had gt 
when living; and, likewite, of his comfortable aſſur- 
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| night he would neither {it there in his own chair, nor 


the hall of the truſtees of the widow's icheme in Edin- 


| an Engliſhwoman, whoſe mother, Mrs Bowes, was a 
perſon of great knowledge and ſingular piety ; by Mar- 


| December 2, 1572, preſently after the death of their 
| father. Nathaniel took his firſt degree in arts in the 


— 


November 24, 1572, about eleyen o'clock at night. 


n 


b daughter, Who was married to Mr Robert Pont, miniſter 
ed me to deſpair; and often ſtrove to enſnare me with 


of ſeſſion. His ſons were both educated at the univer- 


and died in that year. The ſecond ſon, Eliezer, took 


of St John's-college. 
my God, therefore, through Chriſt, who has vouch- | 


Mr Knox three daughters, to whom with their mother, 
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ance of a bliſsful immortality through Chriſt, On which; 
as it he had received freſh ſtrength, he triumphantly 
lifted his hand toward heaven, and continued waving 
it for a conſiderable time : And then quietly departed 
to the reſt which remaineth for the people of God, on 


He was 1nterred on the twenty-fixth, in the kirk- 

ard of St Giles's, the corps being attended by ſeveral 
ords who were then at Edinburgh, and particularly 
the carl of Morton, that day choſen regent; who, as 
ſoon as he was laid in the grave, ſaid, There lies a 
man, who in his life never feared the face of a man, 
who hath often.been threatened with dag and dagger, 
but yet hath ended his days in peace and honour. For 
he had God's providence watching over him in a ſpe- 
cial manner, when his very life was ſought.” The fol- 
lowing among many other inſtances is very remarkable : 
It was his cuſtom to fit at the table-head in his own 
houſe with his back to a window; yet, on a certain 


allow any other perſon to ſit in it; but ſat in another 
chair with his back to the table, when a bullet was ſhot 

in at the window purpoſely to kill him; but the con- 
ſpirators miſſed him; and the bullet grazed on the chair 
in which he uſed to fit, and lighted on the candleſtick, 
and made a hole in the foot of it, which is yet to be 
ſeen: And we are aſſured the identical chair is now in 


Mr Knox was twice married, firſt to Margery Bowes, 


gery he had two ſons, Nathaniel and Eliezer, and one 
of St Cuthbert's in Edinburgh, and for ſome time lord 
ſity of Cambridge, and admitted of St John's-college, 
year 1576, and the following year was admitted fellow 
of the college. He proceeded maſter of arts in 1580, 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1577, was admitted 


tellow of his college, March 22, 1579, commenced 
maſter of arts in 1581, was appointed univerſity- 


preacher in 158, made vicar of Clacton-magna, May | 


17, 1587, and proceeded B. D. the following year. — 
He died in the year 1591, and was buried in the chapel 

For his ſecond wife, Mr Knox married Margaret Stew- 
art, daughter to Andrew lord Ochiltrie, a zealous pro- 
moter of the Reformation, and ſiſter to James earl of 
Arran. This lady ſurviving Mr Knox, was afterwards. 
married to Sir Andrew Ker of Foudonfide. She brought 


in the year 1573 was granted the following penſion; 
viz, five hundred marks in money, two chalders of 
wheat, ſix chalders of bear, | barley ] and four chalders 
of oats. This favour is ſaid to be granted on account of 
Mr Knox's long and fruitful travels in the kirk, and for 
the education and ſupport of his wife and children. One 
of theſe daughters was married to Mr John Welſh, mi- 
niſter at Air; and another to Mr James Fleming, alſo 

a miniſter, and grandfather by another wife to the ex- 

cellent Mr Robert Fleming. | 5 | 
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The MARTYRDOM of JOHN LAMBERT, in the N 
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HE true name of this admirable man was Ni- 


cholſon ; but, in order to avoid the dan- 
gers which threatened him in the latter part 


5 of his life on a religious account, he aſſumed 
the ſirname of Lambert. It does not appear when he 
was born, though it may be preſumed to have been 
about the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, as he ſuffered for the cauſe of truth 


in the year 1538. We have not likewiſe the preciſe 


place of his birth: Only it is affirmed, that he was born, 
and brought up for the moſt part, in the county of Nor- 
folk. His academical education he received at Cam- 
bridge, where he acquired the learned languages, and 
(hat was better than them) his converſion to God 
from popiſh ſuperſtition and the love of this evil world. 
The bleſſed inſtrument of this happy change was the 
memorable and bleſſed Bilney, who was likewiſe the 
Inſtrument of converting many others to the knowledge 
de God and their own Hearts. 


The fury of king Henry the VIII againſt Lutheran- 


ilm (or proteſtantiſm, as it was afterwards more juſtly 
called) compelled poor Lambert, who began to be dit- | 

_ tinguiſhed for his learning and piety, to ſeek a refuge 
upon the continent. Accordingly, he repaired to Ant- 
werp, then the reſidence of Tindale and Frith, who ap- 
pear to have been his choſen friends, and officiated as 


reacher and chaplain to the Engliſh factory in that city, 


(which at that time had great correſpondence with Eng- 
land on account of the wollen manufacture) for the 
greater part of two years. But the tenor of his preach- 
ing was of ſuch a kind, as rendered it by no means ſur- 


prizing, that he ſhould procure himſelf enemies among 


the ſons of Rome. One Barlow, glad, no doubt, of 
ſhewing his zeal, accuſed him to Sir Thomas More, 
then lord chancellor of England, by whole means he 
was brought from Antwerp to London, as an innocent 
- lamb to ſatiate the cruelty of the Romiſh wolves, who | 
thirſted for his blood. This event occurred in the year | 
1532. He was firſt examined at Lambeth by Warham, 
then archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards at the 
| biſhop's houſe at Oxford, before a multitude of his ad- 


verſaries. He was queſtioned upon forty-five articles, 


to all of which he gave a very long, full, and learned an- 
 _ ſ{wer, which does him and the cauſe he profeſſed ex- 
.._ ceeding great honour. A more ſolid and comprehen- 


ſive apology for Proteſtantiſm 1s rarely to be found; and 
we ſhould be happy tolay it before our readers, did not 
its very great length exceed the limits of our plan. The 
curious reader may ſee it at large in Fox's Acts and 


Monuments, for the reign of Henry the VIII. We will, 


however, ſubjoin an extract or two at the end of his life, 
as a ſpecimen of his faith and doctrine. 


Lambert continued in cuſtody at Oxford till the next 
year, 1533, in which archbiſhop Warham died, and 
was ſucceeded by Cranmer, who was (at the time of 
Warham's death) in Germany, debating the affair of 


the king's divorce. The death of the archbiſhop, and | 


the riſe of queen Anne of Boleyn, ſeem to have been 
the immediate cauſes of Lambert's releaſe, which he 


a ſermon, preached by a 
| was then rather a friend to the goſpel, and was afterwards 
made biſhop of Lincoln in the reign of king Edward, 


had no ſooner obtained than he repaired to London, 


LAM 


and engaged himſelf in _—_— the Greek and Latin 


tongues, He preferred this ſecular buſineſs to the 
prieſthood, as times weft; and as he meant to marry 


and ſettle, he purpoſed to take up the freedom of the 
city in the grocer's company. But God who appoints _ 
| and diſappoints the inclinations and purpoſes of men 

after his own will and wiſdom, called this bleſſed man 
to a higher vocation, and to give up his life as a martyr . 


for the teſtimony of Jeſus. 5 
Sometime in thę year 15 55 Lambert was preſent at 
r Taylor, who, it ſeems, 


and finally deprived by queen Mary. Lambert, whe- 


ther he was diſſatisfied with the ſermon, or had a good 
opinion of the preacher, deſired to have a friendly con- 
ference with him, and propoſed, in the courſe of con- 
verſation, ſeveral theological points, on which he deſir- 
ed to be ſatisfied, the chief of which was the queſtion 


concerning the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacra- 


ment. Taylor, preſſed perhaps too clole, defired _ 
Lambert to excuſe him for the preſent, on account of. 


other buſineſs, and to write his mind upon the matter, 


| which they would talk over again at their leiſure. EY 
Lambert accordingly propoſed ten arguments in 


writing Tor Fuppor t of his opinion, which are moſtly loſt 
except the firſt, 


which was founded upon theſe words; 
This cup is the New Teſtament, &c. Now, ſays he, 
if theſe words do neither change the cup nor the wine 


therein ſubſtantially into the New Teſtament, which 


nobody aſſerts; then, by parity of reaſon, the words, 


ſpoken of the bread, do not turn the bread corporally _ 


into the perſon of Chriſt.” The other reaſons are ſaid 


to have been equally acute, and ſupported by the ſcrip- 
tures and by teſtimonies from the primitive fathers. 
Taylor, out of a real wiſh to fatisfy Lambert, and feel- 


ing himſelf unable to anſwer him, applied among others 


to Dr Barnes, a good man, but as yet (like many good 

men at the dawning of the reformation) not ſuthciently _ 

clear in tne matter of the ſacrament. Barnes adviſed 

Taylor to lay the matter before Cranmer, the arch- 

biſhop, who then was an advocate for tranſubſtantia- 

| tion; and Lambert was obliged to defend his doctrine 
in open court before him and ſome other biſhops. This 


publiſhed Lambert and his opinions to the whole court 
and 9 8 | , q 


Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, glad of every op- 


portunity of infinuating himſelf into the king's good 


| graces, ſuggeſted to his majeſty, That now on oppor- 


tunity occurred to ſhew to all the world, that though he 
had renounced the ſupreme authority of the bithop ot 
Rome, he had. not renounced the catholic faith (which 
the king had profeſſed not to do), and that therefore he 
would proſecute and puniſh all heretics and others, who 
ſhould preſume to ſet forth doctrines contrary to it: 
That this Lambert might be made a proper example, 
and that by his puniſhment he might quiet the appre- 


henſions of the people, with reſpect to further innova- 


tions, 


n of King 


The 


* with a great guard, and fat upon the throne prepared 


ttmis holy martyr. They burned him with a ſlow fire by 


LAT 
The king eagerly caught the bait, and immediately 
iſſued a general ordinance, commanding all the nobility 
and biſhops of the realm forthwith to repair to London 
in order to aſſiſt the king againſt heretics and hereſies, 
as he purpoſed to fit perſonally in judgment upon 
them. . 
Voaſt was the concourſe of the people aſſembled to lee 
this ſolemn buſineſs; and the apparatus for the trial was 
no leſs extraordinary. The king himſelf came as judge 


for him, arrayed in white: on his right hand were the 
biſhops, and behind them were judges and crown. 
lawyers, cloathed-all in purple; and, on his left, the 
| peers of the realm and other officers of the crown, ac- 
cording to precedency. Such an appearance, with the 


king's ſevere looks, words, and manner, would have | 


ſufficed to daunt any man, who could not rely upon 
the promiſe, That God's people ſhould e in his 
cauſe before kings, and not be aſhamed. _ 5 
It would be long to enter upon the cruel and unfair 
proceedings of this memorable day. The 1mperious 
| Forge and threats of the king, and the meek and hum- 
ble deportment of Lambert, can only be parallelled by 
the hiſtory of Caiaphas the high- prieſt, or Pontius Pilate, 
and Lambert's Saviour. Cranmer, it is to be regretted, 
oppoſed a cauſe on that day, for which Cranmer himſelf 
not many years afterwards ſuffered and bled. Lambert 
defended himſelf with the firmneſs of a man, the learn- 
ing of a ſcholar, and the humility of a Chriſtian. The 
iſſue was predetermined in the king's mind; and all the 
eloquence and truth in the world would have been of 
no avail. The king commanded Cromwell (the famous 
lord Cromwell, who ſo much ſupported the reforma- 
tion) to read the doleful ſentence of condemnation. It 
was Lambert's peculiar caſe, not only to be a martyr, 
but to ſuffer by thoſe who, in their turn and for the 
ſame identical cauſe, were not long afterwards martyrs 
- themfelves. nth -; $0 a od 
It appears, that, upon this judgment, he was con- 
fined to Lord Cromwell's houſe, and that Cromwell be- 
ſought his forgiveneſs for what he had been compelled. 
to do (it is faid, by Gardiner's particular magagement 
againſt him. Upon the day of his death he breakfaſted 
with great chearfulneſs among Cromwell's gentlemen, 
{aluted them with great eaſe and reſpect upon his de- 
parture, and was led out as lamb for a burnt ſacrifice. 
No man was uſed at the ſtake with more cruelty than 


inches ; for if it kindled higher and ſtronger than they 
_ choſe, they removed it away. When his legs were 
| burnt off, and his thighs were mere ſtumps in the fire, 
they pitched his poor body upon pikes, and lacerated 
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| firſt examination, that the reader may ſee ſomething of 
the evangelical doctrines of this good man. In the 
| courſe of his defence before archbiſhop Warham, he was 


whether it be good or ill, cometh of NECESSITY? Mr Lam- 
bert eaſily perceived, that his being ſo cloſely queſtioned 


your riddle, I neither can nor will give any de 


Free-will, or no, to deſerve joy or pain? As for our deſerv- 


God. When ye have done all that are commanded you, faith 


| Lord, give what thou commandeſt, and command what 


) eld under ſin, as both Ifaiah and Paul bear witneſs ; But 
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with him in the midſt of the flame, and ſupported him 
in all the anguiſh of nature. Juſt before he expired, 
he lifted up ſuch hands as he had, all flaming with 
fire, and cried out to the people with his dying voice in 
theſe glorious words; NoNE BUT CHRIST; NONE 
BUT CHRIST. Spoken in this manner, and at ſuch a 
time, there was more energy in them than could have 
been expreſſed in a volume. He was at laſt beat down 
into the fire, and flew, in a chariot of flame, to hea- 
Ven. 5 5 
During his confinement, he wrote a long treatiſe to 
the king, in which he apologized for his faith and doc- 
trine; a part of which treatiſe is preſerved by Fox in 
his Acts and Monuments, to which we muſt refer the 
reader. 1 RE hes . = 
We promiſed juſt to extract a few words from his 


alked, * Doſt thou believe that whatſoever is done of man, 


on the article of rig was no other than a 
trap laid for his life. His reply did equal honour to 
his prudence and faithfulnefs: Unto the firſt 


pore of 
; nitive 
anſwer, Concerning the ſecond part, Whether man hath 


ing of joy, in particular, I think it very little or none; 
even when we do the very commandments and law of 


our Saviour, ſay that ye be unprofitable ſervants, When 
we have done his bidding, we ought not ſo to magnity 
neither our ſelf, nor our free-will: But laud HIM, with 
a meek heart, through whoſe benefit we have done (if 
at any time we do it) his liking and pleaſure. Hence 
Auſtin prayeth, Domine, da quod jubes, et jube quod vis ©" 


thou wilt. Concerning free-will, I mean altogether as 
doth St Auſtin : That, of ourſelves, we have no liberty 
nor ability to do the will of God; but are ſhut up and 


by the GRACE of God we are rid and ſet at liberty, ac- 
cording to the portion which every man | 1. e. every 
regenerate man] hath received of the ſame; tome more; 

{ome leſs.” „ „ 8 

Lambert was alfo aſked, * Whether faith alone without 

good works, may ſuffice to the ſalvation and juſtification of a 
man, who has fallen into ſin after baptiſm ?* The martyr 
anſwered, in the words of St Auſtin, © Opera bona non 
faciunt juſtum, ſed juſtificatus facit bona opera: The per- 


his broiling fleſh with their halberts. But God was 
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The MARTYRDOM of HUGH LATIMER, Biſbop of JForcefter 


X this plain and pious, as well as moſt zealous 

divine, it may be ſaid that he was one of the firſt 
and moſt uſeful Reformers of the church of England. 
"He was deſcended of mean but honeſt parents at Thir- 
keſlon, or Thurcaſton, near Mount Sorrel, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where his father lived in good reputation ; and 
though he had no land of his own, but rented a ſmall 
farm of four pounds a year at the utmoſt, yet, by fru- 


gality and induſtry, and the advantage of a good bar- 
gain, he brought up a large family of ſix daughters, be- 


ſides this his only fon. Hugh, who was born in the 
farm-houſe about the year 1470, in the eleventh year of 


| king Edward the Fourth, and put to the Grammar- 


formance of good works does not juſtify a man, but the 
| man who is juſtified performs good works,” = 


{chool at Thurcaſton, and afterwards at Leiceſter, took 
his learning ſo well, that it was determined to breed 
him to the church. With this view, as ſoon as he was 
fit, he was ſent to Cambridge, in 1484, where, at the 
uſual time, he took his degrees in arts, and, entering 
imo prieſt's orders, behaved with remarkable zeal and 
warmth in defence of popery, his religion, againſt the 
reformed opinions, which had lately diſcovered them- 
jelves in England. He heard thoſe new teachers with 
high indignation : He inveighed, publicly and privately 


| againſt the Reformers. IIe looked upon them in ſo 
| | e 
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bad a light, that he declared he was of opinion, the laſt 
times, the day of judgment, and the end of the world 
were now approaching. * Impiety, he ſaid, was gain- 
ing ground apace; and what lengths may not men be 
expected to run, when they begin to queſtion even 
the infalibility of the pope ?” If any inclined to the 
Reformation, and particularly good Mr Stafford, divi- 
nity-leCturer in Cambridge, read lectures in the ſchools, 
Mr Latimer was ſure to be there to drive out the ſcho- 
lars; and, when he commenced bachelor of divinity, 
(which was in the year 1515, when he was forty-five 
_ years of age) he took occaſion to give an open teſti- 
mony of h1s diſlike to their ge wes; in an oration, 
which he made againſt Philip Melancthon whom he 
treated with great ſeverity, for his © impious innova- 
tions (as he called them) in religion.” His zeal was ſo 


much taken notice of in the univerſity, that he was e- 
lected, in the next year, into the office of croſs-bearer 
in all public proceſſions; an employment which he ac- 


cepted with reverence, and diſcharged with becoming 
ſolemnity for the ſpace of ſeven years. 
Among thoſe, who about this period favoured the 
| Reformation, the moſt conſiderable was Mr Thomas 
| Bilney, whole life we have related to our readers. 

It was Mr Latimer's happineſs to be well acquainted 


with this good man, who had indeed long conceived 


very tavourable ſentiments of him. He had known 


Latimer's life in the univerſity to be a life ſtrictly mo- 


ral and devout ; he aſcribed his failings to the genius 
of his religion, and, notwithſtanding his more than 
ordinary zeal in the profeſſion of that religion, he 
could obſerve, in him a very candid temper, prejudiced 
by no ſiniſter views, and an integrity, which gave him 


great hopes of his reformation. Induced by theſe fa- 


vourable appearances, Mr Bilney failed not, as oppor- 
tunities offered, to 


* 


church in particular, till having prepared the way by 
degrees, he at length made an earneſt perſuaſion, that 


nis friend would only endeavour to diveſt himſelf of 


his prejudices, and place the two hides of the queſtion 


before him. How Mr Latimer at firſt received theſe. 


few declarations, and by what ſteps he came to be ſet- 
tled in the truth of the goſpel, we have no particular 
account ; only we find in general, that his friend's ap- 
' plication had its deſired eftea. This was in the year 


1523, when Latimer had nearly attained the hity-third 


year of his age. 


Mx Latimer no ; 
papiſt, than he became, with the ſame zeal and inte- 


grity, a zealous proteſtant, very active in ſupporting 


and propagating the reformed doctrine, and aſſiduous 


to make converts both in the town and univerſity. He 
preached in public, exhorted in private, and every- 


| where preſſed the neceſſity of true faith and holineſs, in 
oppoſition to thoſe out ward performances, which were 

then eſteemed the very eſſentials of religion. A beha- 
_ viour of this kind was immediately taken notice of; 


Cambridge, no leſs than the reſt of this kingdom, was 


irely popith ; every new opinion was watched with 
nl en 1 Mr Latimer ſoon perceived, 
how obnoxious he had made himſelf. The firſt remark- 
able oppoſition he met with from the popiſh party, 
was occaſioned by a courſe of ſermons he preached, 
during the Chriſtmas holidays, before the univerſity; 
in which he ſpoke his ſentiments with great freedom 
upon many opinions and uſages maintained and practi- 
ſed in the Romiſh church, and particularly inſiſted upon 
the great abule of locking up the ſcripture in an un- 
known tongue. Few of the tenets of popery were then 
ueſtioned in England, but ſuch as tended to a relaxa- 
tion of manners; tranſubſtantiation, and other points 
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| places.— 


ſuggeſt many things to him about 
corruptions in religion in general, whence he uſed tre- 
quently to drop a hint concerning ſome in the Romith | 


| with great pomp and prolicity, 


MEND Ve why 
rather ſpeculative, ſtill held their dominion ; Mr Lati- 
mer therefore chiefly dwelt upon thoſe of immoral ten- 
dency. He ſhewed what true religion was ; that it wag 
ſeated in the heart; and that in compariſon with it, ex- 
ternal appointments were of no value. Great was ihe 
outcry occaſioned by theſe diſcourſes. ; 
The ſtate of religion at that time is well deſcribed, in 
the following words, gathered from the ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtorians of the reign of king Henry the Eighth. 
The cathedral clergy (ſay they) throughout the Fin: 
dom gave themſelves up wholly to idleneſs and pleaſure; 
they decried and diſcouraged learning; afſirming, that 
learning would bring in hereſy and all manner of mil- 


| chief; The rural and parochial clergy were univerlally 


ignorant, forhtul, idle, ſuperſtitious, proud, and vici- 
ous; preaching, molt of them, but once a quarter on 
a Sunday, and, but few, more than once a month, on 
the firſt Sunday thereof. In Lent, ſermons were more 
frequent; but theſe uſually turned on abſtinence, con- 

feſſion, the neceſſity of corporal leverities, pitgrimages, 


| the enriching of the ſhrines, and the relics of the ſaints, 


and the great uſe of indulgences- No pains were taken 
to inform the people of the hatefulneſs of vice, the ex- 

cellency of holineſs, or the wonderful love of Chriſt; 
It was far otherwiſe on the holy or ſaints' days; for on 
them the monks, and the friars, and others, would af. 


| cend the pulpit, and, inſtead of termons, harangue the 


people on the merits, ſupererogations, and miracles, of 
the ſaints, to the memory of whom the days were de- 


took care to inform them were laid up in ſuch and ſuch 

—The clergy in general were ſo proud and in- 

ſolent, that, it any man denied them any part of that 
reſpect, or of thoſe advantages to which they pretended, 


he was preſently brought under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, 


and vexed with impfiſonments; and articles in the 
ſpiritual courts were exhibited againſt him 
Learning was at a very low ebb, in both the univer- 
ſitles, in the year 1526. Cambridge was then the ſeat 
and aſylum of ignorance, bigotry, and. ſuperſtition z 
and every reformed opinion and perſon was ps pn 


| with the moſt inveterate hatred and zeal. Latimer had, 


by this time, through his daily and indefatigable ſearch- 
ing of the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtaments, 


| made himſelf a complete maſterof all the ſcriptural argu- 


ments, proper to confute the reigning errors of the 
church of Rome.—He ſpoke largely againſt the abomi- 
nable ſuperſtition and idle uſage of ſaying mals in an una 


3 „ . | known tongue, and gave the moſt ſolid reaſons, why the 
ſooner ceaſed from being a zealous 


ſcriptures of the Old and New Teftaments ſhould be 
tranſlated into Engliſh, printed, and put into the hands 
of the moſt illiterate. This preaching of his had a very 
great effect; and, with great truth, it may be ſaid, that 
we greatly owe, under God, to Mr Latimer the ineſti- 


mahle bleſſing of reading the bible in our own tongue. 


Mr Latimer now became a preacher of particular emi- 
nence, and diſplayed a remarkable addreſs in adapting 
himſelf to the capacities of the people. The orthodox _ 
clergy, obſerving him thus followed, thought it high 
time to oppoſe him openly. This taſk was nndertaken 
by Dr Buckingham, or Buckenham, prior of the Black- 
Friars, who appeared in the pulpit againſt him, and 


tendency of Mr Latimer's opinions; particularly, he 
inveighed againſt his heretical notions of having the 
{criptures in Engliſh; laying open the ill efiects of ſuch 
an innovation, If that hereſy, ſaid he, prevail, we 
thould ſoon ſee an end of every thing uſeful among us, 
The plough-man, reading that if he put his hand to 
the A 4 and ſhould happen to look back, he was 

unfit for the kingdom of God, would ſoon lay aſide his 
labour; the baker likewiſe reading, that a little leaven 


will corrupt his lump, would give us very iulipid bread; 
EE Ahe 


dicated; magaifying their relies, which they always 


wed the dangerous 


3 LAT 
The ſimple man alſo finding himſelf 
pluck out his eyes, in a few years we ſhould have the 
nation full of blind beggars. Mr Latimer could not 
but ſmile at this ingenious reaſoning ; and promiſed to 
balance accounts with the prior on the next Sunday, 
and to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The whole univer- 
lity accordingly met together on the next Sunday ; as 
the news was generally ſpread, that Mr Latimer would 
preach. That vein ofpleaſantry and humour which ran 
through all his words and actions, would here, it was 
imagined, have its full ſcope: And, to ſay the truth, 
the preacher was not a little conſcious of his own ſu— 
periority. To complete the ſcene, juſt before the ſer- 
mon began, prior Buckingham himſelf entered the 
church with his cowl about his ſhoulders, and ſeated 
_ himſelf with an air of importance, before the pulpit. 
Mer Latimer, with great gravity, re-capitulated the 
learned doctor's arguments, placed them in the ſtrong- 
elt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a flow of wit, 
and at the ſame time with ſo much good humour, that, 
without the appearance of ill-nature, he made his ad- 
verſary in the higheſt degree ridiculous. He then, 
with great addreſs, appealed to the people; deſcanted 
upon the low eſteem in which their holy guides had al- 
ways held their underſtandings; expreſſed the utmoſt 
offence at their being treated with ſuch contempt, and. 
wiſhed his honeſt countrymen might only have the uſe 
of the ſcripture, till they ſhewed themſelves ſuch abſurd 
Interpreters, as the prior had ſeemed to make them. 
He concluded his diſcourſe with a few obſervations upon 
{cripture metaphors. © A figurative manner of ſpeech, 
| he ſaid, was common in all languages: Repreſenta- 
tions of this kind were in daily uſe, and generally un- 
derſtood. Thus, for inſtance, continues he, (addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to that part of the audience where the prior 
was ſeated) when we ſee a fox painted preaching in a 
friar's hood, nobody imagines that a fox is meant, but that 
craft and bypocrily are deſcribed, which are ſo often 
found diſguiſed-in that grab. This pointed ridicule 
expoſed the poor prior to the laughter and contempt 
of every body; and, though we do not approve of hu- 
mour or drollery in ſuch places, and upon ſuch ſolemn 
occaſions, as the profeſſed worſhip of God, yet certain- 
Iy he deſerved it. And it is probable, Mr Latimer him- 
ſelt thought this levity unbecoming : For when one 
Venetus, a foreigner, not long after, attacked him 
again upon the ſame ſubjeQ, and in a manner the moſt 
{currilous and provoking, we find him uſing a graver 
ſtrain. He anſwers, like a ſcholar, what is worth an- 
ſwering, and, like a man of ſenſe, leaves the abſurd 
part to confute itſelf, Whether he ridiculed, however, or 


commanded to 


reaſoned ; with ſo much of the ſpirit of true oratory, 


conſidering the times, were his harangues animated, 


that they ſeldom failed of their intended effect: His 


raillery ſhut up friar Buckingham within his monaſ- 
try; and his arguments drove Venetus from the uni- 
Theſe advantages increaſed the credit of the proteſ- 
tant party in — of which Bilney and Lati- 
mer were at the head. The meekneſs, gravity, and un- 
affected piety of the former, and the chearfulneſs, good- 
humour, and eloquence of the latter, wrought much 
upon the junior ſtudents 8 
Theſe things greatly alarmed the popiſh clergy : Of 
this fort were all the heads of colleges, and indeed the 
ſenior part of the univerſity. Frequent convocations 
were held, tutors were admoniſhed to have a ſtrict eye 
over thcir pupils, and academical cenfures of all Kinds 
were inflicted. But academical cenſures were found 
inſufficient. Mr Latimer continued to preach, and he- 

reſy (as they called it) ro ſpread. The heads of the po- 

pith party applied to the biſhop of Ely, as their dioce- 
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crouds that attended. Among others, it is remarkable 


ſelves with acting unexceptionably, but were daily giv- 


| biſhop of Canterbury, and Tunſtal, biſhop of London; 
| and as Henry VIII. was now in eres of —— 


. 2 

he was a papiſt indeed, but moderate. He came to 
Cambridge, however; examined the ſtate of religion; 
ahd, at their intreaty, preached againſt heretics ; but 
he would do nothing farther. Only indeed he ſilenced 
Mr Latimer. This occured in the year 1529. But it 
gave no great check to the reformers. There was at 
that time a proteſtant prior in Cambridge, Dr Barnes, 
of the Auſtin Friars: His monaſtry was exempt from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and being a great admirer of Mr 
Latimer, he boldly licenſed him to preach there. — 
Hither his party followed him; and the late oppoſition 
having greatly excited the curioſity of the people, the 
friar's chapel was ſoon incapable of containing the 


that the aforeſaid bilhop of Ely was often one of his 
hearers, and had the ene to declare, that Mr 

Latimer was one of the beſt preachers he had ever heard, 
and that he wiſhed, he had the ſame grace and abilities 
for himſelf. 2222 a 

The credit to the proteſtant cauſe, which our preacher 
had thus gained in the pulpit, he maintained by a holy 
life out of it. Mr Bilney and he did not ſatisfy them 


ing inſtances of goodneſs, which malice could not 
ſcandalize, nor envy miſinterpret. They viſited the 
priſoners, relieved the poor, and fed the hungry. They 
were always together concerting their ſchemes, The 
place where they uſed to walk, was long afterwards 
known by the name of the Heretics-Hill. Cambridge, 
at that time, was full of their good works ; their _: 
rities to the poor, and friendly viſits to the lick and un- 
happy, were common topics of diſcourſe. _ Eg 
But theſe ſerved only to increaſe the heat of perſecu- 
tion from their adverſaries. Impotent themlelves, and 
finding -their dioceſan either unable or unwilling to 
work their purpoſes, they determined upon an appeal 
to the higher powers; and heavy complaints were car= 
ried to court of the increaſe of hereſy, not without for- 
mal depoſitions againſt the principal abettors of it. 
The principal perſons, at this time concerned in ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, were cardinal Wolſey, Warham, arch- 


the buſineſs of his divorce ended in a regular way at 
Rome, he was careful to obſerve all forms of civility 
with the pope. The cardinal therefore erected a court. 
conſiſting of biſhops, divines, and canoniſts, to put the | 
laws in execution againſt hereſy: Of this court Tun- 
ſtall was made preſident; and Bilney, Latimer, and 
one or two more were called before him. Bilney was 
conſidered as the hereſiarch, and againſt him chiefly 
the rigour of the court was levelled, and they ſucceeded 
ſo far that he was prevailed upon to recant ; accordingly 
he bore his faggot (a token of recantation and penance) 5 
and was diſmiifed. As for Mr Latimer, and the reſt, 
they had eaſier terms. Tunſtall omitted no opportuni- 
ties of ſhewing mercy, and was dextrous in finding 
them. The heretics upon their diſmiſſion, returned to 
Cambridge, where they were received with open arms 
by their friends. Amidſt this mutual joy, Bilney alone 
ſeemed unaffected; he ſhunned the ſight of his acquain- 
tance, and received their congratulations with contuſion 
and bluſhes. In ſhort, he was ſtruck with remerſe for 
what he had done, grew melancholy, and after leading 
a life for two years in all the ſeverity of an aſcetic, he 
| reſolved (as we have ſeen above) to acknowledge the 
truth unto death, | e 
Bilney's ſufferings, far from ſhocking the Reforma- 
tion at Cambridge, intpired the leaders of it with new 
courage. Mr Latimer began now to exert himſelf more 
than he had yet done, and ſucceeded to that credit 
which Mr Bilney had ſo long ſupported. He con- 


ſun; but that prelate was not a man for their purpoſe; 


=, 


ſtantly preached in Dr Barnes's church, and aſſiſted 
We OS pane Him 


nr 


the os expected moſt unanimity in 
mong t n | 
as a perſon moſt likely to ſerve him; begging that he 
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him in the diſcharge of his paſtoral duty. Among other 
inſtances of his zeal and reſolution, he gave one which 


Was indeed very remarkable: He had the courage to 


write to the king againſt a proclamation then juſt pub- 
liſhed, forbidding the uſe of the bible in Engliſh, and 


other books on religious ſubjects. He had preached 


before his majeſty once or twice at Windſor, and had 
been taken notice of by him in a more affable manner, 


than that monarch uſually indulged towards his ſubjects. 
But whatever hopes of preferment his ſovereign's fa- 
vour might have raiſed in him, he choſe to put all to 


the hazard, rather than omit what he thought his duty. 


He was generally conſidered as one of the moſt eminent 


of thoſe, who favoured proteſtantiſm ; and therefore 
thought it became him to be one of the moſt forward 


in e opery. His letter is the picture of an 


honeſt and ſincere heart; it was chiefly intended to 


pPoint to the king the bad intention of the biſhops in 
procuring the proclamation, and concluded in theſe 
terms: Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſplea- 
_ ſure, what I have written; I thought it my duty to 
mention thoſe Things to your majeſty. No perſonal 


quarrel, as God ſhall judge me, have I with any man ; 
1 wanted only to induce your majeſty to conſider well 
what kind of perſons you have about you, and the ends 


for which they counſel. Indeed, great prince, many 


of them, or they are much flandered, have very pri- 


vate ends, God grant your majeſty may ſee through | 
all the deſigns of evil men, and be in all things equal | 
to the high office with which you are intruſted. Where- 
fore, gracious king, remember yourſelf, have pity up- 
on your own ſoul, and think that the day is at hand, 


when you ſhall give account of your office, and of the 
blood that hath been ſhed by vour word: In the which 


day, that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſtly, and not be 
aſhamed, but be clear and ready in. your reckoning, 
and have your pardon ſealed with the blood of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt, which alone ſerveth at that day, is my daily 
Prayer to Hi, who ſuffered death for our fins. The 
Spirit of God preſerve you!“ „„ 


Though the influence of the popiſh party then pre- 


walled fo far, that this letter produced no effect: Vet the 
king, no way diſpleaſed, received it not only with 
temper, but with great condeſcenſion, graciouſſy thank- 
ing him for his well-intended advice. The king loved 
 efincerity and openneſs; and Mr Latimer's plain and 
imple manner had before made a favourable impreſſion 
upon him, which this letter contributed not a little to 
ſtren 
6 eſtabf | 
ted him in the royal favour. Dr Butts, the king's phy- 

- Hcian, being ſent to Cambridge on that occaſion, end up- 
on the affair of the king's divorce, began immediately 


then; and the part he ated in promoting the 
iſhment of the king's ſupremacy, in 1.535, rivet- 


to pay his court to the proteſtant party; from whom 
in his favour. A- 
e firſt, he made his application to Mr Latimer, 


would collect the opinions of his friends in the caſe, 
and do his utmoſt to bring over thoſe of moſt eminence, 


who were ſtill inclined to the papacy. Mr Latimer, 
being a thorough friend to the cauſe he was to ſolicit, 


undertook it with his uſual zeal, and diſcharged him- 


ſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaQion of the doctor, that, when 
that gentleman returned to court, he took Mr Latimer 

along with him, in the deſign, no doubt, of procuring 
him a proper conſideration. | 


About this time a perſon was riſing into power, who 


became his chief friend and patron—the lord Cromwell, 


who, being a friend to the reformation, encouraged of 


courſe ſuch churchmen, as moſt inclined towards it. 


Among thoſe was Mr Latimer, for whom his patron 
very ſoon obtained the benefice of Weſt-Kingſton, in 


"Wiltſhire, whither he reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to 


repair, and keep a c 


guments had no weight. 


and about London. 


without his licence. 
on Mr Latimer, informed him 
knowing that he had no ſuch licence, were extreme- 

ly ſorry, that they were, by that means, deprived. of 
the plealure of hearing an excellent diſcourſe from him.“ 
Mr Latimer received their compliment with a ſmile ; for 
he had been apprized of the affair, and well knew, that _ 
theſe were the very perſons, who had written to the 
biſhop againſt him. 5 
Their oppoſition 


with all men of candor, 


was left to reſt upon the 
hearſay information. . Ls 
His enemies however were not thus filenced. The 
arty againſt him became daily ſtronger, and more in- 
amed. It conſiſted, in general, of the country priefts 

{ome divines of more emi- 


headed b 


— 


| onſtant reſidence, His friend De. 
Butts, ſurprized at this reſolution, did what he could to 
diſſuade him from it: * You are deſerting, ſaid he, the fair- 
eſt opportunities of making your fortune: The prime 
miniſter intends this only as an earneſt of his future fa- 
vours, and will certainly in time do great things for 
But it is the manner of courts to conſider them 
as provided for, who ſeem to be ſatisfied ; and, take 
my word for it, an abſent claimant ſtands but a poor 
chance among rivals, who have the advantage of being 


preſent.' Thus the old courtier adviſed. But theſe ar- - wo 
He was heartily tired of the | ar” 
court, where he ſaw 1o much debauchery and irreligion, E.. 
without being able to oppoſe them; having neither au- . 
thority nor talents, he thought, to reclaim the great. =” 
The great deſign, however, of lord Cromwell and DBt & 
Butts in procuring Latimer this proviſion was, to en- * 
courage him in aſſiſting them by his oratory among thjge de 
people, in their buſineſs of rendering the king's ſupre- ns 
macy and divorces acceptable to the public. He was 5 
then the moſt diligent and popular preacher in the king- mw 
dom, and they wiſhed for the exerciſe of his talents in 8 
But Latimer's views were of ano || __ 5 
ther kind. He thirſted for the ſalvation of ſouls; and, 1 
next to that conſideration, he wiſhed to retire from the 1 
buſtle of a court, where he had with the deepeſt concern 1 
beheld every vice triumphant, and malice, envy, de- 1 g 
traction, and vanity, carrying all before them || 
He left the palace, therefore, and entered immediate- | 
within thoſe limits; he extended his labours through- 
out the county, where he oblerved the paſtoral care 


0 

ly upon the duties of his pariſh, Nor was he fatished_ | | 
1 

f 


moſt neglected, having for that purpoſe obtained a 
general licence from the univerſity of Cambridge, As 
his manner of preaching was very popular in thoſe 
times, the pulpits every where were gladly opened for 
him; and at Briſtol, where he often preached, he was 
much countenanced by the magiſtrates. But this repu- 
| tation was too much for the popiſh clergy to * ag 
and their oppoſition firſt broke out at Briſtol. The 
mayor had appointed him to preach there on Eaſter- 
day. Public notice had been given, and all people 
were pleaſed : when ſuddenly there came out an order 
from the biſhop, prohibiting any one to preach there 
The clergy of the place waited up- 


of the biſhop's order, and, 


became afterwards more public; the 
pulpits were made ule of to fpread their inveckives 
againſt him, and ſuch liberties were taken with his 
character, that he thought it neceſlary to juſtify him 
ſelf, and accordingly called upon his maligners, to ac- 
cuſe him publicly. before the mayor of Briſtol : And, 
he was juſſified; for when that 
magiſtrate convened both parties, and put the accuſers 
upon producing legal proof of what they had ſaid, no- 
thing of that kind appeared; but the whole accuſation 
uncertain evidence of ſome 


heſe perſons, after mature deliberation, drew 
up articles againſt him, extracted chiefly from his ſer- 
mons; in which he was charged with {peaking lightly 
of © the worſhip of ſaints;“ with ſaying, there was 

| | ne 


| „ 
no material fire in hell,” and that“ he would rather be 
in purgatory than in Lollard's tower.“ This charge be- 
ing laid before the biſhop of London, that prelate cited 
Mr Latimer to appear before him; and, when he ap- 
pealed to his own ordinary, a citation was obtained out 
of Warham's (the archbiſhop's) court, where the biſhop 
of London and ſome other biſhops were commiſſioned 
to examine him. 1 2 | 
An archiepiſcopal citation brought him neceſſarily to 
a compliance, His friends would have had him fly 
from it; but their perſuaſions were in vain. He {let 
out for London in the depth of winter, and under a 
ſevere fit of the ſtone and cholic, and in the fixty-lixth 


year of his age; but he was more diſtreſſed at the 


thoughts of leaving his pariſh expoſed to the popiſh 
clergy, who he feared might undo in his ablence and 


detention, what he had hitherto done. On his arrival | p 
ligation laid upon him. 


at London, a court of biſhops and canoniſts were ready 


to receive him; where, inſtead of being examined, as | 
ſchemes were fruſtrated by an unexpected hand, The 


he expected, about his ſermons, a paper was put into 
his hands, which he was ordered to ſubſcribe, declaring 


huis belief in the efficacy of maſſes for the ſouls in pur- 


gatory, of prayers to the dead ſaints, of pilgrimages to 
their ſepulchres and relics, the pope's power to forgive 
fins, the. doctrine of merit, the ſeven ſacraments, and 
the worſhip of images: And, when he refuſed to ſign 
it, the archbiſhop, with a frown, begged he would 


conlſider what he did. We intend not, ſays he, Mr 


Latimer to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs you for the 
preſent; take a copy of the articles, examine them care- 
fully, and God grant that, at our next meeting, we 
may find each other 1a better temper. The next and 

ſeveral ſucceeding meetings, the ſame ſcene was ated 
cover again. He continued inflexible; and they con- 
tinued to diſtreſs him. Three times every week they 

regularly ſent for him, with a view either to draw ſome- 
thing from him by captious queſtions, or to teize hin 
at length into compliance. Of one of thete cxamina- 
tions he gives us the following account: © I was 
brought out, ſays he, to be examined in the fame cham- 
ber as before; but, at this time, it was ſomewhat al- 


chimney, now the fire was taken away, and an arras 


chimney's end, There was, among theſe biſhops that 


examined me, one with whom J have been very fami- 


| Har, and whom I took for my great friend, an aged 
man, and he ſat next the table-end. Then, among 

other queſtions, he put forth one, a very ſubtle and 
crafty one; and when I ſhould make anſwer: 1 pay 
you, Mr Latimer, ſaid he, ſpeak out, I am very thick 


of hearing, and there be many that fit far off,” I mar- 
_ wvelled at this, that I was bidden to ſpeak out, and be- 
gan to miſdeem, and gave an ear to the chimney ; and 


there I heard a pen plainly ſcratching behind the cloth, 


ſwers, that I ſhould not ſtart from them. God was my 


good Lord, and gave me anfwers ; I could never elſe 


| have eſcaped them.“ At length he was tired out with 
ſuch uſage; and, when he was next ſummoned, 1n- 


ſtead of going himſelf, he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop ; 


in which, with great, freedom, he tells him, that the 


treatment he had of late mer with, had fretted him into 
ſuch a diſorder, as rendered him unfit to attend that 


day—that, in the mean time, he could not help taking 
this opportunity to expoſtulate with his grace, tor de- 
| taining him ſo long from the diſcharge of his duty— 
that it ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, 
who never- preached themſelves, thould hinder others 
—that, as ſor their examination of him, he really could 
not imagine what they aimed at; they pretended one 
thing in the beginning, and another in the progreſs — 
chat, if his ſermons were what gave offence, which he 
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that he wiſhed a little more regard might be had to the 


tors might be obliged to perform their duty; but that, 
however, liberty might be given to thoſe who were 
willing— that, as for the articles propoſed to him, he 


he hoped the archbiſhop would excuſe what he had 


means, of Mr Latimer's ill uſage, interpoſed in his 
A figure of ſo much ſimplicity, and ſuch an apoſtolic 
and a great friend to the reformed religion. This un- 
fortunate queen mentioned him to her friends, as a per- 
ſeen, to forward the reformation ; the principles of 
they both joined in an earneſt recommendation of him 
for a biſhopric to the king, who, remembering probably 
the ſincerity of his letter to him, did not want much 
Woreeſter and Saliſpury were at that time vacant, by 
lian biſhops, who fell under the king's diſpleaſure, upon 
a | fered to Latimer; and, as he had been at no pains to 
tered: For, whereas, before, there was a fire 1n the | 


| | of providence, and excepted it without much perſua- 
hanged over the chiinney, and the table ſtood near the 


| perſon remarkably zealous in the diſcharge of his ne W 
5 1 office, and tell us, that, in overlooking the clergy k 
| — They had appointed one there to write all my an- 1 Toy 


tice, Thus, he put the people-in mind, when holy 


perſuaded himſelf were neither contrary to the truth, 
nor to any canon of the church, he was ready to anſwer 
whatever might be thought exceptionable in them 


judgment of the people; and that a diſtinction might 
be made between the ordinances of God and man—that 
if ſome abuſes in religion did prevail, as was then com- 
monly ſuppoſed, he thought preaching was the beſt 
means to dulcountenanee them—that he wiſhed all paſ- 


begged to be excuſed from ſubſcribing them; while he 
lived, he never would abet ſuperſtition; and thar, laſtly 


written—he knew his duty to his ſuperiots, and would 
ractiſe it; but, in that caſe, he thought a ſtronger ob- 


The biſhops Rill continued their perſecution, till their 
king being informed, moſt probably by lord Cromwell's 
behalf, and reſcued him out of the hands of his enemies. 


appearance as his at court, did not fail to ſtrike queen 
Anne Boleyn, who was the favourite wife of Henry, 


ſon, in her opinion, as well qualified, as any ſhe had 


which ſhe had imbibed from her youth. Lord Crom 
well raiſed our preacher {till higher in her eſteem, and 


tolicitation in his favour. It happened that the ſees of 
the deprivation of Ghinuccii and Campegio, two Ita- 
his rupture with Rome. The former of theſe was of- 
procure this promotion, he looked upon it as the work 


ſion. Indeed he had met with ſo very rough a check 
already, as a private clergyman, and ſaw before him ſo 
hazardous a proſpect in his old tation, that he thought 
it neceſſary, both for his own ſafety, and for the ſake 

of being of more ſervice to the goſpel, to avail himſelf 
of ſuch an acquiſition of refuge and of power. Accord- 
ingly, his enemies were diſconcerted in their malevo« 
lence, and Latimer being out of their power, they quite 
ted all thoughts of moleſtation for the preſent. 
All the hiſtorians of theſe times mention him as 


his dioceſe, he was uncommonly active, warm, and re- 
ſolute, and preſided in his eccleſiaſtical court in the ſamm 
ſpirit. In writing, he was frequent and obſervant; in 
ordaining, ſtrict and wary ; in preaching indefatigable ; 
in reproving and exhorting ſevere and perſuaſive. Thus 
far he could act with authority; but in other things he 
found himſelf under difficulties. The popiſh ceremo- 
nies gave him great offence; and he neither durſt, in 
times ſo dangerous and unſettled, lay them entirely 
abide, nor, on the other hand, was he willing entirely 
to retain them. In this dilemma, his addreſs was ad- 
mirable; he inquired into their origin, and when he 
found any of them, as ſome were, derived from a good 
meaning, he took care to inculcate their original, though 
itſelf a corruption, in the room of a more corrupt prac- 


bread and water were diſtributed, that theſe elements, 
which had long been thought endowed with a kind ot 
| magical 


' | | 
| 1 


. 
magical influence, were nothing more than appendages 
to the two ſacraments of the Lord's Supper and Bap- 
tiſm. The former, he ſaid, reminded us of Chriſt's 
death ; and the latter was coup a ſimple repreſentation 

* 


of being purified from ſin. thus reducing popery 
to its firſt principles, he improved in ſome meaſure, a 
bad ſtock, by lopping from it ſome fruitleſs excre- 


fſcenſes. 


While his endeavours to reform were thus confined to 


his dioceſe, he was called upon to exert them in a more | 


public manner, by a ſummons to parliament and con- 


- vocation, in 1536. This ſeffion was thought a crifis 
by the proteſtant party; at the head of which ſtood the | W 
lord Cromwell, whoſe favour with the king was now in 


its meridian. Next to him in power was Cranmer, 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; after whom our biſhop of 
Morceſter was the moſt conſiderable man; to whom 
weere added the biſhops of Ely, Rocheſter, Herefore, | 
- Saliſbury, and St David's. On the other hand, the po- 
piſh party was headed by Lee, archbiſhop of York 
| Gardiner, Stokeſley, and Tunſtal, bithops of Wincheſ⸗ 
ter, London, and Durham. 3 


The convocation was opened on the ninth of June, 


and, as uſual, by a ſermon, or rather an oration, ſpoken 
at the appointment of Cranmer by our good biſhop of | 


Worceſter, whoſe eloquence was at this time every 


where famous. Many warm debates paſled in this al- 
ſembly, the reſult whereof was, that four ſacraments 
out of the ſeven were concluded to be inſignificant, But, 
as the biſhop of Worceſter made no figure in them, 
for debating was not his talent; it is beſide the purpoſe 
of this memoir to enter into a detail of the ſeveral tranſ- 
actions of it. We ſhall only add, that an animated at- 
tempt was at this time made to get him and Cromwell | 
ſtigmatized by ſome public cenſure; but they were too 
well eſtabliſhed to fear any open attack from their ene- 
J.. 
In the mean while, the biſhop of Worceſter, highly 
ſatisfied with the proſpect of the times, repaired to his 
dioceſe, having made no longer ſtay in London than 
was abſolutely neceſſary. He had no talents, and he 
knew he had none, for ſtate affairs; and therefore he 


meddled not with them. It is upon that account, that 
Burnet ſpeaks in a very flight manner of his public 


character at this time. But it is certain, that he never 
deſired to appear in any public character at all. His 


whole ambition was to diſcharge the paftoral functions 
of a biſhop, neither aiming to diſplay the abilities of a 


ftateſman, nor thoſeof a courtier. How very unqualified | 
he was to ſupport the latter of the characters, will ſuffici- 
_ently 3 Wing 

tom in thoſe days for the biſhops to make preſents to | 

the king on new-year's-day, and many of them would | 
Preſent very liberally, proportioning their gifts to their 


om the following ſtory. —It was the cuſ- 


expectancies. Among the reſt, the biſhop of Worcel- 
ter, being at this time in town, waited upon the king 
with his offering; but, inſtead of a purſe of gold, 


which was the common oblation, he preſented a New 


Teſtament, with a leaf doubled down, in a very con- 


ſpicuous manner, to this paſſage: Whoremongers and adul- 
 terers God will judge. : EG OT 
Henry VIII. made as little uſe of a good judgment, 
as any man ever did. His whole reign was one con- 

tinued rotation of violent paſſions, which rendered him 


a mere machine in the hands of his miniſters; and he 


among them, who could make the moſt artful addreſs to 


the paſſion of the day, carried his point. Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was juſt returned from Germany, 
having ſucceſsfully negotiated ſome commiſſions, which 
the king had greatly at heart. In 1539, when the par- 
liament was called to confirm the ſeizure and ſurrendry 
of the monaſteries, that ſubtle miniſter took his oppor- 


1 1 


biſhop of 


of the room than I] am. 


tunity, and ſueceeded in prevailing upon his majeſty to 


1 A 5 
do ſomething towards reſtoring the old religion, as be- 
ing moſt advantageous for his views in the preſent ſitu- 


ation of Europe. * 
In this ſtate of ales, the biſhop of Worceſter receiy. 
i 


ed his ſummons to parliament, and, ſoon after his ar- 
rival in town, he was accuſed before the king of preach. 
ing a ſeditious ſermon. The ſermon was preached at 


court; and the preacher, according to his cuſtom, had 


been unqueſtionably ſevere enough (or rather conſcien- 
tiouſly faithful) againſt whatever he obferved amiſs. 
The king had called together ſeveral biſhops, with a 


view to conſult them upon ſome points of religion. 


hen they had all given their opinions, and were 


about to be diſimiſfed, the biſhop of Wincheſter (for it 
was moft probably he) kneeled down and accuſed the 
orceſter as above mentioned. The biſhop 


being called upon by the king, with ſome ſternneſs, to 
vindicate himſelf, was ſo far from denying, or even pal- 


liating, what he had ſaid, that he boldly juſtified it; 
| and turning to the king, with that noble _unconcern, 


which a good conſcience inſpires, made this anſwer : © 1 


neverthought myſelf worthy, nor did J ever ſue to be 
a preacher before your grace; but I was called to it, and 
would be willing, if you miſlike it, to give place to my 
betters ; for I grant there be a great many more worthy 
And if it be your grace's 


pleaſure to allow them for preachers, I could be con- 


tent to bear their books after them. But if your grace 
allow me for a preacher, I would deſire you to give me 
leave to difcharge my conſcience, and to frame my doc- 
trine, according to my audience. I had been a very 


dolt indeed, to have preached ſo at the borders of 
your realm, as I preach before your grace.” The 

reatneſs of this anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice; the 
everity of the king's countenance changet into a graci- 


ous ſmile, and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that ob- 
| liging freedom, which this monarch never uſed but to 


thoſe whom he efteemed. 


In the year 1538, the bible was publiſhed, by the 
royal authority, in Engliſh; and as our bithop daily 
preached up the neceſſity of a tranſlation in the vulgar 
tongue, we may juſtly conclude, he had no little hand 


in it. The king commiſſioned only Grafton the prin- 
ter to print it, and he printed fifteen hundred of them 


at his own charge; and the king by proclamation, ac- 


cording to the advice of archbiſhop Cranmer, and alſo 


of Latimer, allowed every one to read it. Cromwell 


procured this great privilege; and * Cranmer publicly 


rejoiced to ſee this day of reformation, which he con- 


cluded was rifen now in England, ſince the light of 


God's word did thine over it without any cloud.” This 


he declared in a letter to Cromwell. 


e the goſpel of Chriſt faithfully and diligently, 


ut he watched over his dioceſe, and took care, if poſ- 
ſible, to right all thoſe poor perſons who were impoſed 


upon or N uſed 7 their great and wealthy over- 
bearing neighbours. It ſeems, ſays Fox, there lived a 


certain gentleman in Warwickfhire in that part of it 
which lies within the dioceſe of Worceſter, who 


had wronged a poor man his neighbour, though he 
had kept within the literal ſenſe of the law. The gen- 
tlemen had a large eſtate in the county, and his bro- 


ther was allo in the commiſſion of the peace; and theſe 
two over-awed and cowed the whole neighbourhood, 


for many miles round. The poor man, not knowing 


what to do, at length applied to his own dioceſan, told 
him the whole ſtory, and the manner in which he was 


oppreſſed. Latimer heard, pitied the poor man's caſe, 
and promiſed him he would, if poſlible, ſee him redreſ- 
ſed. Whereupon Latimer wrote a very long letter to 
the parties, reproved them ſharply for the injury they 


had done the man, and required them ſpeedily to de 
| hin, 


Latimer was a true biſhop indeed! for he not only 
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by it; That as for the ſufferer the law was open; and 


as for his lordſhip, they could not but think he inter- 
fered very impertinently in an affair which did not con- 
ecrn him. Latimer never eſpouſed a cauſe but he would 
go through with it; and therefore, finding that the gen- 


tlemen did not proceed readily to right his chent, as we 
may call the poor man, he ſent them a ſecond letter, ac- 
quainting them in few words: © That ifthe cauſe of com- 
laint was not forthwith removed, he certainly would 
| himſelf lay the whole affair before the king.“ This Lati- 
mer certainly would have done, (as he was then going 
to London on the following occaſion) if he had not been 
prevented, by their making the poor man that reſtitu- 
tion and ſatisfaction he requires. 5 
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As Latimer was the champion of the doctrine of the 
king's ſupremacy, he was, about this time, ſent for to 


London, in order to reclaim one Forreſt, an obſervant 
friar, who had denied the king's ſupremacy, and alto 


the goſpel; Latimer did all that lay in his power, and 


ſtudied every way he could imagine to cauſe the friar 
to recant; for, it ſeems, Henry had, till he denied his 
ſupremacy, a very great reſpect for him. However, 
Forreſt could not by any arguments or perſuaſions be 


induced to recant, and therefore the day came when he 


woas to be put to death in Smithfield, The lords of the 
council came thither, on the day, to offer Forreſt his 
pardon, if he would abjure. Latimer alſo, on this oc- 


caſion, preached a ſermon, wherein he eadeavoured to 


confute his errors, and begged of him to recant; but 


he continued ſtill in his former opinions. He was 
hanged to the ſtake with a great chain about his mid- 


dle, and fo was burnt. 


About this time Latimer, together with eighteen other 


biſhops, all that were then in England, drew up 


and ſigned a declaration againſt the pope's eccleſiaſtical | 


Juriſdiction, which concludes with theſe words: * That 
the people ought to be inſtructed, that Chriſt did ex- 
preſsly forbid his apoſtles or their ſucceſſors to take to 
: Fins Lge the power of the ſword, or the authority of 
kings; and that if the biſhop of Rome, or any other 


biſhop, aſſumed ſuch power, he was a tyrant and an | 


ulurper of other men's rights, and a ſuhverter of the 

kingdom r ˙ ont ae 
Soon after another declaration was drawn up and 
ſigned by our biſhop and ſeven others, to ſhew, © That, 


buy the commiſſion which Chriſt gave to churchmen, 
they were only miniſters of his goſpel, to inſtruct the 


people in the purity of the faith: But that, by other 


places of ſcripture, the authority of Chriflian princes, | 
over all their une as well biſhops and prieſts, as 


others, was alſo clear. And that the biſhops and prieſts 
have charge of ſouls within their cures; power to ad- 
miniſter ſacraments, and to teach the word of God: 
To the which word of God, Chriſtian princes acknow- 
ledge themſelves ſubject ; and that in caſe the biſhops 
be negligent, it is the Chriſtian prince's office to lee 
them do their duty. aaa 
written Malverin major in Econ) in Worceſterſhire, 
was ſuppreſſed, At the ſuppreſſion, Latimer with an 
earneſt deſire, recommended to Cromwell, who was 
the king's vicar-general, that that houſe might ſtand, 

not in monkery, but ſo as to be converted to preaching, 


ſtudy and prayer. And the good prior was willing to 


compound for his houſe by a prelent of five hundred 


marks to the king, and of two hundred to Cromwell. 


He is commended for being an old worthy man, a good 
houſe-keeper, and one that daily fed many poor people. 
To this Latimer adds, his farther defire and recommen- 
dation to the vicar-general, © Alas, my good Lord! 
ſhall we not ſee two or three in every ſhire, changed 


„ 
him juſtice. They replied to the biſhop, and told him; 
* They had done only what was right, and would abide 


* 


to ſuch remedy.” He wiſhed, but in vain; the mo- 
naſtries were diſſolved, and the money miſapplied.— 
Indeed Cranmer and Latimer wanted their lands and 
riches to be applied to found ſeminaries in every cathe- 
dral, for the training up youth for the miniſtry, under 
the eye and tuition of every biſhop, to be tranſplanted 
into the ſeveral cures in each dioceſe as occaſion ſerved. 
In this parliament paſled the famous act, as it wa 
called, of the ſix articles; which was no ſooner publiſhed, 
than it gave an univerſal alarm to all favourers of the 
Reformation z and, as the biſhop of Worceſter could 
not give his vote for the act, he thought it wrong to 
hold any office in a church, where ſuch terms of com- 
munion were required. He therefore reſigned his 
biſhopric, and retired into the country; where he re- 
{ded duting the heat of that perſecution which followed 
upon this act; 1 for nothing of the remainder 
of his days but a ſequeſtered life. He knew the ſtorm, 
which was up, could not ſoon be appeaſed, and he had | 
no inclination to truſt himſelf in it. But, in the midſt 
of his ſecurity, an unhappy accident carried him again 
into the tempeſtuous weather that was abroad. He re- 
ceived a bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and the contuſion 
was ſo dangerous, that he was obliged to ſeek. out tor 
better aſſiſtance than could be afforded him by the un- 
{kilful ſurgeons of thoſe parts. With this view he re- 
' paired to London; where he had the ſorrow to ſee the 
fall of his patron, the lord Cromwell ; a loſs which he 
was ſoon made ſenſible of. Gardiner's emiſſaries quickly 
found him out in his concealment, and ſomething, that 
| ſomebody had ſomewhere heard him ſay againſt the fix 
articles, being alledged againſt him, he was ſent to the 
tower; where, without any judicial examination, he 
ſuffered through one pretence or another, a cruel im- 
priſonment for the remaining ſix years of king Henry's | 
reign: | 95 8 e 


He was now in the ſeventy-firſt year of His age. Here 
Latimer was confined, r with the biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, but not ſo ſtrictly as that his friends might 
not come and ſee, and converſe with him. Neither 
Henry; nor Gardiner, had any deſign on his life ; but 
| the king had done with him, that is to ſay, Latimer 
had ſerved his majeſty's purpoſe in eſtabliſhing the 
grand and fundamental doctrine of his ſupremacy in 
England over all perſons as well eccleſiaſtical as civil; 
and this prince was of ſo ungrateful a temper that he 
cared not afterwards for the man who had faithfully 
ſerved him; and this doth moſt flagrantly appear in his 
beheading Sir Thomas More, his cruel uſage of Wol- 
fey, and his barbarous, illegal and unjuſt treatment of 
Cromwell; %%% ⁵— 8 
Our good bithop therefore, conſidering the dilpoſi- 
tion of king Henry, had mild uſage; but here he liv- 
ed himſelf, he ſays, “ in the daily expectation of be- 
ing called to be put to death, becauſe at this time there 
was held a ſeſſion in Newgate once every three weeks; 
and executions were as frequent.” This he tells us in 
his fourth ſermon preached before king Edward VI. at 


PE e I which time he begs of the king, that as there was then 
This year alſo the priory of Great Malverne (now 


no particular perſon, as he whom we now call ordi- 
nary, to inſtruct and pray with the unhappy criminals, 
| there might be ſome one appointed thereto of learning 
and diligence ; for, continues he; © many of them are 
caſt away for want of inſtruction, and die in miſery for 
lack of preaching.” And on this occaſion, and in this 
reign, a chaplain was appointed to do the abovemen- 
tioned duties; and therefore it may juſtly be concluded 
that this office was conſtituted purſuant to his advice, f 
In the ditcharge of his epiſcopal duty, we are told b 
the hiſtorians of this time, that he was remarkably and 
exemplarily zealous. He was a right biſhop, a Paul, a 
Timothy, a Titus, and as ſuch he continually overlook- 
ed his clergy, exciting them to perform the duties of 
42 their 


— 


in every reſpect an inſignificant man, who had ſuc- 


i 


ſolution he preſided in his own courts, and he either 
rooted out ſuch crimes as were there cognizable, or 
drove them into holes and corners. He never ordained 
any perſon to the ſacred offices, but ſuch, as he examin- 
ed himſelf, and knew to be duly qualified. 


Immediately upon the change of government under | 


king Edward VI. he and all others, who were impriſon- 
ed in the ſame coule, were ſet at liberty; and biſhop 
Latimer, whoſe old friends were now in power, was 
received by them with every mark of affection; and he 
would have found no difficulty in diſpoſſeſſing Heath, 


— 


— 


ceeded to his biſhopric: But he had other ſentiments; 
he neither would make ſuit himſelf, nor ſuffer his friends 
to make any for his reſtoration. However, this was 
done by the parliament, who, after ſettling the nation- 
al concerns, ſent up an addreſs to the protector to re- 
ſtore him. The protector was very well inclined, and 
propoſed the reſumption to Mr Latimer, as a point 
vrhich he had very much at heart; but Latimer perſe- 
vered in the negative, alledging his great age, and the 
claim he had from thence to a private life. And it may 
be readily believed, that no man ever ſaid Nelo epi/copart, 
%%% ⅛ͤ ͤT—T—„——§ꝗ—- 


Having thus rid himſelf of all entreaty on this head, 
he accepted an invitation from his friend archbiſhop 
Cranmer, and took up his reſidence at Lambeth, where 

he led a very retired life, being chiefly employed in 
hearing the complaints and redreſling the injuries of 
poor people. And indeed his character, for ſervices of 

this kind, was fo univerſally known, that ſtrangers from 


had as crouded a levee as a miniſter of ſtate. * And ſure 
no one was better qualiſied to undertake the office of 
redreſſin 
tegrity of his life, had a great effect upon thoſe in the 
_- higheſt ſtations; while his own independence and back- 
_ wardneſs of aſking any favour for himſelf, allowed him 
greater liberty in aſking for others ' | 
In theſe employments he ſpent more than two years, 
interfering as little as poſſible in any public tranfaction, 
only he aſſiſted the archbiſhop in compoſing the homi- 
lies which were ſet forth by authority in the firſt year of 
king Edward: He was alſo appointed to preach the lent 
_ ſermons before his majeſty ; which office he performed 
during the three firſt years of his reign.  _ 
As to his ſermons, which are full extant, they are 
indeed far enough from being exact pieces of compoli- 
tion; yet his ſimplicity and low familiarity, his humour 
and gibing drollery, were well adapted to the times; 
and his oratory, according to the mode of eloquence at 
that day, was exceedingly popular, His action and 
manner of preaching too were very affecting; and no 
wonder, for he ſpoke immediately from his heart. H 
abilities, however, as an orator, made only the infe- 
_ rior part of his character as a preacher: What particular- 
ly recommends him is that noble and apoſtolic zeal, 
which he exerts in the cauſe of rruth. _ my 
But in the diſcharge of this duty a flander paſſed upon 
him, which being taken up by alow hiſtorian of thoſe 
times, hath found its way into theſe. The matter of it 
is, that, aſter the lord high admiral's attainder and exe- 
_. cution, which happened about this time, he publicly 
defended his death in a fermon before the king; that he 
alperſed his character; and that he did it merely to pay 
a * compliment to the protector. The firſt part of 
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their functions, and he took care, at leaſt, to oblige them 

to a legal performance of. preaching, adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments, viſitation of the tick, and priſoners, 
&c.—There was no part of his dioceſe but he vilited, 
not in a ſuperficial and cuſtomary manner, but rather in 
the primitive and apoſtolic mode. With the fame re- 


injuries: His free reproofs, joined to the in- 


confirm the godly in the truth.?cZ⁊Q 


His | 


OE EAT 1 
As to his aſperſing the admiral's character; his charactet 
was ſo bad, there was no room for aſperſion: His trea- 
ſonable practices too were notorious, and though the 
proceeding againſt him by a bill in parliament, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times, may be deemed ine- 
quitable; yet he paid no more than a due forfeit to the 
laws of his country. However, his death occaſioned 
great clamour, and was made ule of by the lords of the 
oppoſition (for he left a very diſſatisfied party behind 
him) as a handle to raiſe a popular odium againſt the 
protector, for whom. Mr Latimer had always a high eſ- 
teem. He was mortified, therefore, to ſee to invidious 
and baſe an oppolition, thwarting the ſchemes of fo 
public- ſpirited a man; and endeavoured to leften the 
odium, by ſhewing the admiral's character in its true 


light, from ſome anecdotes not commonly known. 


| Upon the revolution which happened at court, after 
the death of the duke of Somerſet, Latimer ſeems to have 
retired into the country, and made uſe of the king's li- 
cence as a general preacher in thoſe parts, where he 
thought his labours might be moſt ſerviceable; He was 
thus employed during the remainder of that reign, and 
continued in the ſame courſe, for a ſhort time, in the 
beginning of the next; but as ſoon as the introduction 
of popery was reſolved on, the firſt ſtep towards it was 
the prohibition of all preaching throughout the king- 
dom, and a licenſing only ſuch as were known to be 


popiſhly inclined. Accordingly, a ſtrict enquiry was 
made after the more forward and popular preachers; 


and many of them were taken into cuſtody. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who was now prime miniſter, having 


_ proſcribed Mr Latimer from the firſt, ſent a meſſage 


to cite him before the council. He had notice of this 


deſign, ſome hours before the meſſenger's arrival; but 


he made no uſe of the intelligence. The meſſenger 
found him equipped for his journey; at which expref- 


| | fling his ſurprize, Mr Latimer told him, that he was as 
every part of England would reſort to him; ſo that he | 


ready to attend bim to London, thus called upon to 
anſwer for his faith, as he ever was to take any journey 
in his life; and that he doubted not but that God, who. 
had enabled him to ſtand hefore two princes, would 


enable him to ſtand before a third, either to her comfort 


or diſcomfort eternally, The meſſenger then acquaint- 
ing him, that he had no orders to ſeize his perſon, de- 
livered a letter and departed. Hence ſome have ima- 
gined, that the ſecret deſign of thus ſerving on him a ci- 


tation was to drive him out of the kingdom, that fo 2 
8 


might get rid of him, left (ſays Mr Fox) his firmne 
and conſtancy ſhould deface them in their popery, and 


Mr Latimer, however, opening the letter, and find- 


ing it to contain a citation from the council, reſolved 


to obey it. He ſet out therefore immediately, and as 
he ad through Smithfield, where heretics were 
uſually burat, he ſaid chearfully, Smith field hath long 
groaned for me.“ The next morning he waited upon 
the councll, who, having treated him rudely, and loaded 
him with many ſevere reproaches, ſent him to the 
This was but a repetition of a former part of his life; 
only he neto met with harſher treatment, and had more 
frequent occaſion to exerciſe his reſignation, which per- 
haps few men poſſeſſed in a larger meaſure; nay, even 
the uſual chearfulneſs of his diſpoſition did rot now 
forſake him, of which we have one inftance ſtill re- 
maining. A ſervant leaving his apartment in the 
Tower, Mr Latimer called after him, and bade him tell 
his maſter, that unleſs he took better care of him, he 
would certainly eſcape him. Upon this meſſage, the 
lieutenant, with fame diſcompoſure in his countenance, 
came to Mr Latimer, and deſired an explanation. 


the charge is true; but the ſecond and third are falle. 


„Why, you expect, I ſuppole, fir, replied Mr Lati- 
mer, that I ſhould be burnt; but if you do not allow 
1 me 


— 


nent of the popiſh and proteſtant divines; theſe three 
; were appointed to manage the diſpute on the part of 


were cloſely confined in the common priſon; and they 


of books and pen and ink. 


Mr Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chriſt, and have fre- 
in the ſervice and unexperienced.“ With this preface 


calls his father, would hear him propoſe ſuch argu- 
ments, as he thinks it moſt likely his adverſaries would 
urge againſt him, and aſſiſt him with providing himſelf 


Io this, Mr Latimer, in his uſual ſtrain of good hu- 
mour, replied, that he fancied the good biſhop was 
treating him, as he remembered Mr Bilney uted for- 
merly to do; who, when he wanted to teach him, 
would always do it under colour of being taught him- 
ſelf. But, in the preſent caſe, (ſaid he) my lord, I 
am determined to give them very little trouble; I ſhall 
juſt offer them a plain account of my faith, and fhall 


to no purpoſe. They talk of a free diſputation ; but I 
am well aſſured their grand argument will be, as it once 


ou hit to die. '—Biſhop Ridley having afterwards deſired 


8 © O 
well aſſured; nor do J doubt but I thall have yours in 
return: And indeed prayer and patience ſhould be our | 
great reſources. For myſelf, had I the learning of St 


defence: Yet our caſe, my lord, admits of comfort. 
Our enemies can do no more than God permits; and 
God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be tempted | 
above our ſtrength. Be at a point with them; ſtand to 


oppoſe. Poor Shaxton ! it is to be feared, this argu- 
ment had the greateſt weight in his recantation. But 


ö 


me a little fire this froſty weather, I can tell you, I ſhal 
be ſtarved to death with cold.“ 


Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the ſame 
cauſe with Latimer; and when it was reſolved to have 
a public diſputation at Oxford, between the moſt emi- 


the proteſtants. Accordingly, they were taken out of 
the Tower, where they had lain all the winter of 1553, 
and ſent to Oxford, in the ſpring of 1554; where they 


might eaſily imagine how free the diſputation was likely 
to be, when they found themſelves denied the uſe even 


Mr Fox has preſerved a conference, afterwards put 


were now firſt informed, Ridley firſt. The time 
(ſaid he) is now come; we are now called upon, either 
to deny our faith, or to ſuffer death in its defence. You, 
quently withſtood the fear of death; whereas I am raw 
he introduces a requeſt; that Mr Latimer, whom he 


with proper anſwers to them. 


ſay very little more; for I know any thing more will be 


was their forcfathers, We have a law, and by our law ye 


ye that he might truſt wholly upon God. 
my prayers, {replied the old biſhop) you may be 


Paul, I ſhould think it ill laid out upon an elaborate 


that; and let them ſay and do what they pleaſe. To 
uſe many words would be vain: Yet it is requiſite 
to give a reaſonable account of your faith, if they will 
quietly hear you. For other things, in a wicked judg- 


** 


ment hall, a man may keep ſilence after the example of | 


Chriſt, As for their ſophiſtry, you know falſehood 
may often be diſplayed in the colours of truth. But 
above all things, be upon your guard againſt the fear 
of death : This is THE GREAT ARGUMENT you mult. 


let us be ſtedfaſt and unmoveable, alluring ourſelves, 
that we cannot be more happy, than by being tuch 
Philippians, as not only believe in Chriſt, but dare to 
ſuffer for his ſake.” Agreeably to this noble fortitude 
did our martyr behave himſelf, through this ea ; 
wherein, though much artifice was uſed for the pur- 

ole, he never could be drawn into any formal reaſon- 
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However, he anſwered their queſtions as far as civili- 
naged the argument much better than either Ridley or 
into writing, which was held at this time between Rid- | C 
| ley and Latimer, which fets our author's temper in a 
ſtrong light. The two biſhops are repreſented fitting in 
their priſon, ruminating upon the ſolemn preparations 


defended a good cauſe, evading and diftinguithing after 
then making for their trial, of which, probably, they 


| the mannerof ſchoolmen. Whereas, when the ſame 


bring ſcripture for what they ſay.” The diſpute being 


of October; and he and Ridley were executed on the 
ſixteenth. When they came to the ſtake, Latimer lift 
| up his eyes with a ſweet and amiable countenance; ſay- 


will not ſuffer us to be tempted above that which we 


ficer they might now make ready for the ſtake, Mr La- 


as one might lightly behold.' Being thus ready; he re- 
commended his ſoul to God, and delivered himſelf to 


as ſhall never be put out.“ 


his heart in ſuch abundance, that it aſtoniſhed the ſpec- 
tators, and brought to mind what he had before withed; 


| He had a happy temper, improved by the beſt prins 
vereſt trials could unman him; he had a collected ſpi- 


And as danger could not daunt; ſo neither could 


ing with his adverſaries, Mr Addiſon greatly admires 


3 | 3 

his behaviour on this occaſion, but does not aſſign the 
true cauſe of it. This remarkable old man, (ſays By 
knowing how his abilities were impaired by age, and 
that it was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe rea- 
{ons which had directed him in the choice of his religion, 
left his companions, who were in the tull poſſeſſion of 
their parts and learning, to baffle and confound their 
antagoniſts by the force of reaſon: As for himſelf, he 
only repeated to his adverſaries the articles in which he 
firmly believed, and in the profeſſion of which he was 
determined to die.“ -The truth is, he knew it would 
anſwer no end to be more explicit. 


ty required, and in theſe anſwers it is obſervable he ma- 


ranmer, who, when they were preſſed in defence of 
tranſubſtantiation, with ſome paſſages from the fathers; 
inſtead of diſavowing an inſufficient authority, weakly 


proofs 
were multiphed upon Latimer, he told them Shiny; 
that ſuch proofs had no weight with him; that the fa= 
thers, no doubt, were often deceived, and that he never 

depended upon them, but when they depended upon 
ſcripture. Then you are not of St Chryſoſtom's faith, 
(replied his antagoniſt) nor of St Auſtin's'=< I have 
told you (ſays Mr Latimer) I am not; except they 


ended, ſentence was paſſed upon him in the beginning 


ing, Fidelis eff Deus, c. i. e. God is faithful, who 


are able. When one were brought to the fire, on a 
pot of ground on the north ſide of Baliol College; 
where, after an abuſive ſermon, being told by an of- 


timer, having thrown oft his priſon attire, appeared in 
a ſhroud prepared for the purpoſe; and whereas be- 
fore (ſays Mr Fox) he ſeemed a withered and crooked 
old man, he ſtood now bolt upright, as comely a father 


the executioner, ſaying to the biſhop of London, We 
ſhall this day, brother, light ſuch a candle in England; 


It is ſaid, that as he was burning, the blood ran from 


that he might be ſo happy, as to ſhed his heart's blood 
for the truth. When the fire was firſt kindled, he criedj 
O Father of heaven, receive my ſoul;ꝰ and fo feceiy= 
ing the flame, and (as it ſeemed) embracing it, and 
having ſtroked his face with his hands and bathed them 
a little in the fire, he ſoon died without the leaſt appear- 
%%’ ůAb wel a rat at on RD ORD. 

Such was the death of Hugh Latimer, biſhop of 
Worceſter, one of the leaders of that noble army of 
martyrs, who introduced the Reformation in England: 


* 


ciples; and ſuch was his chearfulneſs, that none of the 
circumſtances of. life were ſeen to diſcompoſe him. 
Such was his chriſtian fortitude, that not even the ſe- 


rit, and on no occation wanted a reſource; he could 
retire within himſelf, feel the ſupport of a gractous Mat- 
ter, and hold the world at defiance: 


ambition allure him; Though converſant in courts, 
and intimate with princes, - he preſerved to the laſt a 
rare inſtance of moderation in his original plajnnels, 
In his profeſſion he was indefetigable . And, that he 
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part of it, he allowed himſelf only thoſe hours for his 
vate ſtudies, when the buſy world is at reſt; con- 
antly riſing, at all ſeaſons of the year, by two in the 
morning. How conſcientious he was 1n the diſcharge 


ples. No man could perſuade more forcibly ; no man 
could exert, on proper occaſions, a more commanding 
ſeverity. The wicked, in whatever ſtation, he rebuk- 
ed with dignity, and awed vice more than a penal 
He was not eſteemed a very learned man, for he cul- 
in a very narrow compa He never engaged in 
Er <p <I> 


- 


a moſt wonderful man, whom Gop raiſed up in 


ſtition and ſpiritual ſlavery, with which the biſhops of 
| Rome and their dependents had, for many centures, 


a a mean and obſcure monk, to ſhew us, that HE, who 
ruleth all things, effected himſelf the important deſign, 


C , NOTING . 
Ihe conduct of the dignified clergy throughout all 
Europe, had long given ſcandal to the world. The 
biſhops were groſsly ignorant: They ſeldom reſided 
in their diocefes, except to riot at high feſtivals: And 
all the effect their reſidence could have, was to corrupt 
others, by their ill example. Nay, ſome of them could 
not ſo much as write, but employed ſome perſon, or 

_ chaplain who had attained that accompliſhment, to ſub- 
ſcribe their names for them. They followed the courts 
of princes, and aſpired to the greateſt offices. The ab- 


idleneſs: and it appeared, by the unmarried ſtate both 
of the ſeculars and regulars, that the reftraining them 
from having wives of their own, made them conclude 
they had a right to all other men's. The inferior clergy 
were no better; and, not having places of retreat to 


more public. In ſum; all ranks of churchmen were ſo 


apt to be poſſeſſed with prejudice againſt their doctrines, 


the books of the fathers began to be read, in which the 
difference between the former and later ages of the 
1 N very evidently appeared. They found, that a 
blind ſuperſtition came firſt in the room of true piety; 
and when, by its means, the wealth and intereſt of the 
clergy were highly advanced, the popes had upon that 
eſtabliſhed their tyranny ; under which, not only the 
meaner people, but even the crowned heads, had long 
groaned. All theſe things concurred to make way for 
the advancement of the reformation. _ 

Wickliffe, Huſs, Ferom of Prague, and others, had 
laid the ſeeds of the reformation, which Luther nou- 
riſhed with great warmth. The ſcandalous extolling of 
indulgences gave the firſt occaſion to all the contradic- 
tion that followed between Luther and the church of 

Rome; in which, if the corruptions and cruelty. of the 
clergy had not been ſo viſible and ſcandalous, fo imall a 


tivated only uſeful ear and that he thought lay 


caſt over the conſciences of all men. He was an inſtru- 
ment truly prepared for this great work; and yet but | 


in which the greateſt prince upon earth would have un- 
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might beſtow as much time as poſſible on the active 


of the public parts of his office, we have many exam- | 


* 
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worldly affairs, thinking that a clergyman ought ts 
employ himſelf only in his profeſſion. Thus he lived, 
rather a good, than what the world calls a great man. 
He had not thoſe commanding talents which give ſupe- 
riority in buſineſs ; but, for honeſty and ſincerity. of 
heart, for true ſimplicity of manners, for apoſtolic zeal 
in the cauſe of religion, and for every virtue, both of 

a public and private kind, that ſhould adorn the life of 
a Chriſtian ; he was eminent and exemplary beyond 
moſt men of his own or of any other time; well de- 
ſerving that evangelical commendation, with the teſti- 
 mony of a good conſcience in ſimplicity and godly fincerity, not 
vith fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of God, he had bis con- 


. 


ver ſation in the world. 


r 
The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER, the Great Reforner. 


FF the order of the alphabet we come now to treat of 


| matter could not have produced ſuch a revolution: But 


- theſe laſt ages of the world, to break the chain of ſuper- 


conceal their vices in, as the monks had, they became | 
-univerſally deſpiſed and hated, that the world was very | 


for the ſake of the men whole intereſt it was to ſupport | 
them: And the worſhip of God was ſo dehled with | 
groſs ſuperſtition, that, without great enquiries, all men | 
were eaſily convinced, that the church ſtood in great 
need of a reformation. This was much increaſed when 


any criſis will put ill humours into a ferment. _ 
As proteſtants, we are certainly much obliged to Eraſ- 
mus ; yet we are far more obliged, under God, to thoſe 


| great inſtruments of thereformation, viz. Luther, Calvin, 


Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, Bucer, Melancthon, Cran- 
mer, and others. The greateſt enemies of Luther can- 


not deny, but that he had eminent qualities; and hiſ- 


tory affords nothing more ſurprizing than what he had 
done: For a ſimple monk to be able to give popery ſo 
rude a ſhock, that there needed but ſuch another entire- 
ly to overthrow the Romiſh church, is what we can- 
not ſufhciently admire, and marks the hand of -provi- 
dence conducting the whole. It was ſaid, with reaſon, 
that Eraſmus, by his railleries, prepared the way for 
Luther; and Simon Fontaine the popiſh hiſtorian, com- 
plained, that Eraſmus occaſionally had done more miſ-- 
chiet than Luther; becauſe Luther only opened the 
door Wider, after Eraſmus had picked the lock, and 
half opened it. Notwithſtanding all this, ſays Bayle, 
there muſt have been eminent gifts in Luther to pro- 


bots and monks were wholly given up to luxury andÞ.duce ſuch a revolution as he has done. 


| Martin Luther was born at Iſleben, a town in the 
county of Mansfield, in the circle of Upper Saxony, on 
the tenth of November, 1483, at nine o'clock at night, 
being St Martin's eve, which made his parents name 
him Martin. His father was called John Luther, or 
Luder, becauſe he was a refer of metals; for Luder, 
in the German language, has that ſignification : It is 
agreed that his desen was about the mines; and that 
he was the chief magiſtrate of the city of Mansfield. 
His mother's name was Margaret Lindeman, who was 
remarkable for her piety. FTF. 
Among the falſhoods which have been publiſhed con- 
cerning Martin Luther, no regard has been had to pro- 
bability, or to the rules of the art of ſtandering. The 
authors of them have aſſumed all the confidence of thoſe 
who fully believe that the public will blindly adopt all 
their ſtories, however Sid. They have dared to pub- 
liſh, that an Incubus begat him; and have even falſified 
the day of his birth, to frame a ſcheme of nativity to 
his diſadvantage. Father Maimbourg has been ſo equi- 


table as to reject this ridiculous ſtory : But Gauricus has 


made himſelf contemptible for his aftrology. 
When Martin Luther was fourteen years of age, he 
was lent to the public ſchool of Magdeburg, where he 
continued one year, and was then removed to that of 
Eyſenach, where he ſtudied four years. The circum- 
ſtances of his parents were at that time fo very low, and 
io inſufficient to maintain him, that he was forced, as 
Melchior Adam relates, mendicato vivere pane, to live by 


| begging his bread. When he had finiſhed his gram- 


mar ſtudies, he was ſent to the famous ſchool at Eyſe- 
nach 


the hermits of St Auguſtine. ma 
the monaſtry of Erfurt, where he took prieſt's orders, 


„ 
nach in Thuringia, for the ſake of being among his mo- 
ther's relations, where he applied himſelf very diligently 


to his books for four years, and began to diſcover all 
that force and ſtrength of parts, that acuteneſs and pe- 


netration, that warm and rapid eloquence, which after- 
wards were attended with ſuch amazing ſucceſs. In 
the year 1501, he was entered at the univerſity of Erford 
or 


in 1503, being then twenty years old. He was ſoon 
after made profeſſor of phyſic, and ethics: But he 
_ chiefly applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law, and 
intended to advance himſelf to the bar, from which he 
was diverted by this uncommon accident. As he was 
walking in the fields with a friend, he was ſtruck by a 
thunderbolt, which threw him to the ground, and k1l- 
led his companion: Whereupon Luther reſolved to 
withdraw from the world, and enter into the order of 


and celebrated his firſt maſs in the year 15079, _ 
It is reported, that there was an old man in this mo- 
naſtry, with whom Luther had ſeveral conferences upon 


many theological ſubjects, particularly concerning the 


article of remiſſion of ſins. This article was explained 
by the old monk to Luther, That it was the expreſs 
commandment of God, that every man ſhould believe 
his ſins to be forgiven him in Chriſt.” Luther found 
this interpretation was confirmed by the teſtimony of St 
Bernard, who ſays, That man is freely juſtified by 
faith.“ He then perceived the meaning of St Paul, when 
he repeats, © We are juſtified by faith. He conſulted the 
expoſitions of many writers upon that apoſtle, and ſaw 
through the vanity of thoſe interpretations, which he 
had read before of the ſchoolmen. He compared the ſay- 
ings and examples of the prophets, and apoſtles: He 
alſo ſtudied the works of St Auguſtine: But ſtill con- 


ſulted the ſententiaries, as Gabriel and Camarencis. He 


likewiſe read the books of Occam, whoſe ſubtilty he pre- 
ferred before Thomas Acquinas and Scotus. 


In 1508, the univerſity of Wittenberg, in the duchy 
of Saxony, was eſtabliſhed under the direction of Stau- 


| pans whoſe good opinion of Luther occaſioned him to 
end for him from Erfurt to Wittenberg, where he taught 


philoſophy; and his lectures were attended by Mellarſtad 


and many other wiſe and learned men. He expounded 


dhe logic and philoſophy of Ariſtotle, in the ichools; 


and began to examine the old theology, in the churches. 
Mellarſtad uſually ſaid, that Luther was of ſuch a 
wonderful ſpirit, and of ſuch ingenious parts, as to give 
apparent ſignification, that he would introduce a more 


compendious, eaſy, and familiar manner of teaching ; | 
as alſo alter and aboliſh the order that was then uſed. 
In the year 1512, he was ſent to Rome, to take up 


1ome controverſies which happened among his order; 
and he conducted himſelf ſo well as to obtain the cha- 


racter of a prudent man. This is repreſented to have | 


happened before he came to Wittenberg; which is a 


miſtake: For it was three years after he was at that uni- 


verſity. The occaſion was this; Seven convents of the 
Auguſtines quarrelled with their vicar-general, and 


Luther was choſen by the monks to maintain their 


cauſe at Rome. He was of an active ſpirit; a bold de- 
_ claimer, was endued with a moſt firm and ſteady temper, 


and had a prodigious ſhare of natural courage, which 


nothing could break or daunt. In ſhort, he ſucceeded 
in his buſineſs, for which he was made doctor and pro- 


He made his profeſhon in 


rfurt, in Thuringia, where he went through a | 
_ courſe of philoſophy, and was admitted maſter of arts, | 
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ſuch a manner, that I never think of it without the ut- 
moſt horror.” He often ſpoke afterwards of his jour- 
ney to Rome, and uſed to ſay, that © He would not 
but have made it for a thouſand florins.“ A monkiſh 
poet himſelf, upon the view of the barefaced iniquity 
of the pope's preterided holy city, could not help ling- 
ing: 1 „ 

Vivere qui cupitis ſancte, diſcedite Roma: 


. . . 3 
Omnia cum liceant, non licet efſe bonum. 


'* If you would live righteouſly, keep clear of Rome: | 


For though her prieſts can licenſe every thing elle, they 
allow of nothing good. _ 7 
The degree of doctor was forced upon him, againſt 
his will, by Staupitius, who ſaid to him, That God 
had many things to bring to paſs in his church by him.“ 
Theſe words were careleſsly ſpoken; yet they proved 


true, like many other predictions before a great change. 
Luther was graduated doctor at the expence of Frederic 
elector of Saxony, who had heard him preach, well 


underſtood the quietneſs of his ſpirit, diligently conſider- 
ed the vehemency of his words, and had in ſingular ad- 
miration thoſe profound matters which in his ſermons 
he ripely and exactly explained. ES 
After this, he began to expound the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, and the Pſalms; where he ſhewed the difference 
between the law and the goſpel. He refuted the error 


that was then predominant in ſchools and ſermons; that 
men may merit remiſhon of fins by their own proper 
works: 


As John Baptiſt demonſtrated the Lamb of 
God which took away the ſins of the world: So Luther 
ſhining in the church as a bright ſtar after an obſcure 
{ky, expreſsly ſhewed, that ſins are freely remitted for 
the love of the Son of God, and that we ought faith- 
fully to embrace this bountiful gift oo 

His life was correſpondent to his profeſſion; and 
theſe happy beginnings of ſuch important matters pro- 


cured him great authority. However, he attempted no 


alteration in the ceremonies of religion, and interfered ' 


in no doubtful opinions: But contented himſelf with 
| opening and declaring the doctrine of repentance, of re- 


miſſion of ſins, of faith, and of true comfort in times 


of adverſity. His doctrine was generally approved by 5 
the learned, who conceived high hot , 


pleaſure to be 
Jeſus Chriſt, the prophets, and 58 to emerge into 
the light out of darkneſs, whereby they began to un- 
derſtand the difference between the law and the goſpel, 


between ſpiritual righteouſneſs and civil things; which 


certainly could not have been found in Aquinas Scotus, 
and other ſchoolmen. Eraſmus revived learning while 

Luther was teaching divinity at Wittenberg. The 
former brought the monks' barbarous and ſophiſtical 
doctrine into contempt by his elegant work, which in- 


duced Luther to ſtudy the Greek and Hebrew langua- 
ges, that, by drawing the doctrine from the very foun- 


tains, he might paſs his judgment with more authority. 
e come now to turbulent and tempeſtuous times 


between the Reformed and the Romaniſts. The monks 


loudly complained of Eraſmus, whoſe bold and free cen- 


ſures of their 


to ſay, © Laid the egg, and Luther hatched it.“ 


pious grimaces and ſuperſtitious devotions, 
had opened t | 
he ri- 
diculous Maimbourg tells us, that the catholic church 
enjoyed a ſweet peace in the ſixteenth century, and held 
the popes in profound veneration, till Luther raiſed 
commotions: A ſtory which was only fit to be told to 
boys and girls at paris. It is hard to name two perſons 
who were more 


e way for Luther. Eraſmus, as they uſed 


feſſor of divinity, upon his return to Wittenberg. At 
Rome he ſaw the pope and the court, and had an op- 
portunity alſo of obſerving the manners of the clergy, 
whoſe haſty, ſuperficial, and impious way of celebrating 
maſs, he has ſeverely noted. I performed mals, ſays 
he, at Rome; I ſaw it alſo performed by others, but in 
No XXI | ; | 


8 and more deſervedly abhorred 
than Alexander VI. and Julius II: And as to Leo X. 
all the world knows, that he ſat very looſe to religion 
and moralitx. 1 3 
The year 1517, was the 356th from the Reformation 
of religion in France by the Waldenſes. The 146th 
N VVV 


5 
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from the firſt confutation of popiſh errors in England 


by John Wickliffe : The 116th from the? minifiry of 


John Huis, who oppoſed the errors of popery in Bohe- 
mia. And the 36th year from the condemnation of John 
de Weialia, who taught at Worms. 

The papal power was re-eſtabliſhed, and carried far- 
ther than ever: All the weſtern world, except the Wal- 
denſes in France, and a few Huſſites in Bohemia, having 

| embraced the communion, andſubmitted to the authority 
| 1 of Rome: When all of a ſudden, and from a moſt in- 


content aroſe, which ended in the revolt of great part of 
Europe; and the pope, who might, juſt before, have 
= been confidered in all the meridian of his glory, was in 
= danger of loſing all. The divine providence delights to 
accompliſh the greateſt purpoſes by the ſmalleſt means, 
that the hand of God might appear rather than the hand 


of man, and the great Governor of the univerſe have all 


% LL dere! 
Leo X. ſucceeded Julius II. in 1513. He was of 
the rich and powerful family of the Medici, of Florence, 
naturally proud and lofty. But it is allo ſaid, that 
he was of a courteous diſpoſition, very generous to men 

of learning and integrity : And would, if he had been 
tolerably well ſkilled in divinity, or ſhewn any regard 

to piety, although but feigned, have paſted for a very 
good pope. The magnificent church of St Peter was 


 niſth; But Leo was deſirous of having it completed, not- 


Pas exhauſted. To bear the great expence of finiſhing 
recourſe to ſome extraordinary means for raiſing mo- 


- by lelling indulgences ; as the court of Rome, upon ſe- 


Leo, therefore, in 1517, publiſhed * indulgences 
throughout all Europe, in favour o 7 

contribute any ſum to the building of St Peter s. 

S8cme fay, that theſe indulgences were publiſhed un- 


that the pope ſent a Jubilee, with his pardons, through 
all Chriſtian realms, whereby he collected an immenſe 
PPV 
Several perſons were ſent into different countries, to 
preach up theſe indulgences, and to receive money for 
them. 


who gave to the value of about ten ſhillings ſterling, 


I , of purgatory : But, if the ſum was leſs, they preached, 
AC that it would profit them nothing. 
© \ * The pope employed the Dominicans in this dirty 

work in Germany, at which the Auguſtines were irri- 
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way in Saxony and thereabouts, was granted to Mag- 
dalen, ſiſter to the pope, ſhe, to make the moſt of it, 
appointed Archimbald, a biſhop, by habit and title, but 
as well verſed in the tricking part of trade as a Genoeſe, 

to manage for her. But we are told, that Albert of 


who was ſoon after made a cardinal, had a commiſſion 
for Germany: That, inſtead of employing the Auguſ- 
ders to make them paſs, he gave his commiſſion to John 
Tetzelius, a Dominican, and to other friars of the ſame 

order: becauſe he had lately collected great ſums for the 

8 knights of the Teutonic order, who were at war againſt 
.*vthe Muſcovites, by preaching up the like indulgences, 
-Flerghich the pope had granted to theſe knights. Tetzeli- 
us, or Iccelius as he is called by ſome, boaſted. that 
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conſiderable accident, as it might ſeem, a ſtrange diſ- 


begun by Julius II. and required very large ſums to fi- 


withſtanding he had contracted many debts before his 
pontificate, and the treaſure of the apoſtolic chamber 


that ſuperb edifice, Leo found himſelf obliged to have 
ney; which he was adviſed, by cardinal Pucci, to do 


veral occafions, had formerly experienced to her ad- 
vantage in raiſing troops and money againft the Turks. 
thoſe who would 
der the pretence of making war upon the Turks; and] John Hilton, a German franciſcan, of Eyſenach, pre- 


he collectors perſuaded the people, that thoſe 


| ſhould at their ogg ts deliver one ſoul from the pains 


tated, and pretended that the office of retailing indul- | 
gences belonged to them. As all the money, raiſed this 


Brandenburg, archbiſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg, 


tine friars, who had laboured above all the religious or- 


nounced an anathema upon thoſe who ſpoke again 
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aſſured the people, thał He did not only give pardon 


| for fins paſt, but alſo for ſins to come.” 


John Staupitius was the vicar-general of the Auguſ- 
tines in Saxony; and he was greatly eſteemed by the e- 
lector, who was one of the moſt | 
princes in Germany. Staupitius informed the elector 
of the pernicious conſequences of theſe indulgences. 


to examine the doctrine of indulgences, which the Bo- 


paſſionate, and zealous for the intereſt of his 
which made him declaim againft the abuſes of indul- 


ſet Luther to work: It was only his diſlike to ſuch 


practices. Some ſay, that Leo X. whoſe ſordid traffic, 
to which he reduced the diftribution of indulgences, 


gave birth to Luther's reformation, ſpoke honourahly 
of this reformer in the beginning. Silveſter Prierio, 


louſies. 


indulgences about the country. Luther was greatly ex- 


ing or diſputation. 


tended to ground ſome predictions upon the book ot 
hs the power of the pope ſhould begin to decay. 


Ing very lick, he ſent for the guardian, 'and told him, 
I have pon no great matter againſt the monkery; but 
there ſhall come one, in 1516, who ſhall overturn it.“ 
Dis Plefjis adds, that Luther began to preach that year: 
in which he was miftaken, for the æ ra of Lutheraniſm 
hegan not till 15117. N 


— 


The firſt theſis publiſhed by Luther contained ninety- 


nion about indulgences. He maintained, © that the 
pope could releaſe no puniſhments, but what he: inflit- 
ed; and fo indulgences could be only a relaxation of 
eccleſiaſtical penalties; That Chriſtians are to be inſtruct- 
ed; that the purchaſe of a pardon is not to be compared 
to works of mercy ; and that it is better to give to the 


venial fin in reſpect of the guilt : That thoſe who be- 
lieve they ſhall be faved by indulgences only, ſhall be 


gences.” He alſo condemned ſeveral propo'itions which 
he attributed to his adverſaries; and reproved ſeveral 
abuſes, of which he declared them guilty, He pro- 


truth 


Fe had ſo ample a commiſſion from the pope, chat, 
though a man ſhould have deflowered the virgin Mary, 
for a proper ſum. of mqhey he could pardon him; and: © | 


ulentgnd potent 


On this occaſton, Luther, who was of the Auguſtine: 
order, and profeſfor of divinity at Wittenberg, began 


minicans ſold in the moſt open, and in the moſt infa- 
mous manner: and having found it full of errors, he re- 
tuted it publicly in 15 17. It is ſaid, he was naturally 
order, 


ger ces, and maintain doctrinal theſes about them eon- 
trary to the common notions of divines. But it ſeems 
not to have been any * againſt the Dominicans that 


maſter of the ſacred palace, ſhewed Leo the doctrine 

which Luther had vented in his book concerning indul- 1 
ences: But pope Leo anſwered, that friar Martin had a 
ne genius, and that theſe ſurmiſes were monkiſh jea- 


Tetzelius, or Tecellius, impudently ſold the pope's | 


aſperated at the blaſphemous ſermons of this ſhameleſs 
Dominican; And having his heart earneftly bent 
-with ardent defire to maintain true religion, publiſhed. 
certain propoſitions concerning indulgences, which are: 
to be read in the firft tome of his works, and jet them 
openly on the temple that joinethro the caſtle of Witten- 
berg, the morrow after the feaſt of All-ſaints, in 1517. 
| He challenged any one to oppoſe them, either by writ- 


Daniel in 1485, Melancthon, who had ſeen the ori- 
ginal of that work, ſays, the author foretold, that, in: 


We are informed, that Hilton was put into priſon, for: 
having reproved ſome monaſtical abuſes ; and that be- 


five propoſitions, in which he plainly declared his opi- 


poor, than to buy pardons : Fhat no confidence ſhould 
be placed in indulgences, which cannot remit the leaſt. 


damned with their maſters, and that it is a matter of in- 
difference whether men buy or not buy any indul- 


the. 
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truth of apoſtolic indulgences ; but hoped for all blei- 
fing upon thoſe, who ſhould be vigtlant in ſtopping 


the licence and zeal of the preachers up of papal indul- 
gences. | | | | 


Luther vindicated his theſis in a letter to the arch- 


biſhop of Mentz, who promoted the ſale of theſe indul- 
gences, and told 

when he ſaw the ſouls entruſted to the care of ſuch an 
illuſtrious perſon ſo ill inſtructed, and for which he muſt 
one day give an account;“ aſſuring him at the ſame 
time, that what he did in oppoſing this monſtrous 
traffic, was entirely from a princi 


mind. 5 | 


Tetzelius aſſembled the monks and ſophiſtical divines 
of his convent, whom he commanded to write ſome- 
thing againſt Luther ; while he cried out from the pul- 
pit, that Luther was a heretic, and worthy to be proſe- 


cuted with fire. In a public diſpute at Francfort upon 
the Oder, he laid down a theſis, in which he oppoſed 


that of Luther; and he alſo publiſhed a piece in Ger- 
man againſt a ſermon which Luther had preached on 


indulgences. This preaching friar, who was an inqui- 
ſitor in Germany, maintained, that the miniſters of 


the church may impoſe a puniſhment :o be ſuffered af- 


him, © he could not keep ſilence, 


al of conſcience and 
duty, and with a faithful and ſubmiſhve temper of 
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required a moderation in them; And, therefore, they 
falſely accuſe him, which blaze that he began with plau- 
 fible matter, whereby he might get praiſe, to the end, 
that he might change the eſtate of the common-weal, 
and purchaſe authority either for himſelf or others“ 
As it was not expected, and perhaps Luther did not 
think at firſt of falling off from the pope ; many di- 
vines, ſome cardinals, and George duke of Saxony, 
pleaſed with the juſtice of his cauſe, and his manner of 
defending it, ſided with him; and the emperor Maxi- 
milian ſaid, that he ought to be protected. Nor had 
Luther any enemies, while he confined himſelf to wri- 
ting againſt the abuſe of indulgences, except the monks 
and their agents, whoſe intereſt was at ſtake. Theſe, 
indeed, raiſed a great clamour againſt him: But their 


| malice, without argument, increaſed, inſtead of leſ- 
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John Eckius, profeſſor and vice-chancellor, of the 
_ univerſity of Ingoldſtadt, alſo oppoſed Luther; in which 


| he was joined by Silveſter bla pe” projeitor in the 
t 


univerſity of Padua, vicar-general of the Dominicans, 
and maſter of the ſacred palace under Pope Leo. X. 
Luther oppoſed the indulgences by reaſons: But Eckius 
and Prierias, not finding themſelves ſufficiently ſtron 


to anſwer him, had recourſe to common places, and laic 
down for a foundation, the authority of the pope, and 
conſent of the ſchoolmen ; concluding, that indulgen- 
| ces ought to be received as an article of faith, ſince they 

proceeded from the pope, who had approved the doc- 
trine of the ſchoolmen, and was infallible in matters of 
faith. Eekius wrote his obeliſks againſt Luther's theſis, 
without intending to publiſh it; and Luther publiſned 


_ ter death; and that it is better to ſend a penitent, with 
a ſmall penance into purgatory, than to ſend him into 
hell by refuſing abſc ution: That heretics, ſchiſmatics, 
and wicked men are excommunicated after death; and 
the dead are ſubject to the laws of the church: That the 
pope, by granting plenary indulgences, intends to re- 
mit all puniſhments in general; And that indulgences 
remit puniſhment more readily than works of charity.“ | it together with bis own'refutation. As for Prierias, no- 
1 Tetzeliusalſo compoſed fifty other propoſitions about | thing can make us better underſtand the ſucceſs of his 
the authority of the pope, which he ſaid was ſupreme, | writings, than to know, that he was commanded by 
and above the univerſal church, and a council: That | the pope to write no more on matters of controverſy. 
there are many catholic truths, which are not in the | Luther anſwered Eckius in another theſis, about repen- 
holy ſcriptures ; that the truths defined by the pope are | tance; and aſſerted, © that the juſt man lives, not by 
_ catholic; and that his judgement in matters of faith is | the work of the law, but by faith.” He alſo anſwered 
zafallible. uo no um win 4 Prierias, who: had treated him with threats, and imipe-- 
Iheſe famous poſitions of Luther and Tetzelius were | rious reflegions. He had a fourth adverſary in Jaco- 
like the challenge and defence of the diſpute ſet on foot | bus Hogoſtratus, a friar-preacher, who wrote againſt 
by both parties. Luther wrote with great moderation | ſome of his propoſitions, and adviſed the pope to con- 
in the beginning of this important diſpute : But Tetze- | demn Luther, and burn him, if he would not retract. 
Hus treated him as an herefiarch. The former truſted to | Luther made a kind of manifeſto againſt this author, 
the gaodneſs of his cauſe, which he defended by his | in which he reproached him with cruelty and igno- 
| parts and knowledge: The latter was ſo ignorant, that | range. | „ 8 
3 2 not write his own anſwer, which was drawn The Chriſtian world, at that time, was overwhelmed 
up for him by Conradus Wimpina, the divinity-profeſ- | with ceremonies. Divinity was mere chicanery, or 10 
| ſor at Francfort. Luther was protected by the eleQor | phiſtry : New and abſurd notions were every day ad- 
of Saxony: But Tetzelius had more authority by his | vanced in the {ſchools ; And the clergy of all orders, b 
offices of commiſſioner and inquiſitor; though he was | lording it over men's conſciences, rendered themſelves 
a man of ſuch very profligate morals, that he had been | hated and deſpiſed. The turbulent humour, infidelity, 
condemned to die for adultery at Inipruck, and was | and ambition of the two laſt popes were not forgotten: 
pardoned at the interceſſion of the elector of Saxony. | Biſhops, in general, were without integrity, or capa- 
The emperor Maximilian, being at Inſpruck, was ſo | city ; and the inferior clergy, beſides being groſsly ig- 
- offended at the wickedneſs and impudence of Tetzelius, | norant, and notoriouſly immoral, were become intole- 
| who had been convicted of adultery, that he intended | rable, on account of their inſatiable avarice. The clergy 
to have him ſeized upon, put in a bag, and flung into | for a long time, had been vicious and illiterate : but 
the river; and would have done it, it he had not been | theſe things were taken notice of, now learning began 
hindered by the ſolicitations of Frederic elector of Sax- | to,revive in Europe. Prieſts and monks, whoſe actions 
ony. Tetzel, or Tezelius, was a perſon too mean and would not bear the light, were highly incenſed againft 
worthleſs, to be compared on any account with Luther: | the reſtorers of literature; and ſcrupled not to accufe 
And Seckendorf tells a pleaſant tale of a gentleman of | them of hereſy, when they found they had no ſhare 
Leipſic, who bought an indulgence of Tezelius, only | with them in argument. On this account they com- 
by way of abſolution for robbing and cudgelling him | menced a diſpute with John Reuchlin, commonly cal- 
afterwards. © g grey Illed Capnio, the great Hebræan; becauſe he oppoſed 
\  Tetzelius cauſed the propoſitions of Luther to be burnt; 


the deſtruction of the 'Talmuds, the Targums, and the 
which inforced Luther to treat more amply of the cauſe, | writings of the Rabbins, which ſome wiſhed to anni- 
and to maintain his matter. Thus aroſe this controver- 


hilate becauſe oppoſite to Chriſtianity. Reuchlin ſhew- 
iy, wherein Luther, (ſays Fox) neither ſuſpecting, ed, that theſe weapons might be turned againſt the Jews, 
nor dreaming of any change that might happen in the 


and that it would look bur ill, if, inſtead of anſwering, 
ceremonies, did not utterly reject the indulgences, but | we ſhould burà the arguments of our adverſaries— 


Theſe 
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Theſe ignoramuſes mainteined their cauſe ſo very 
| poorly, that it was no wonder it ended in their confu- 
10n, and gave the learned Ulric Van Hutten a fine 
handle to expoſe them, in a book called Epi/tolz obſcu- 
rorum Virorum, Eraimus alſo eſpoufed the cauſe of Lu- 
ther ; though he afterwards, in a treatiſe de libero arbi- 
zrio, ſtarted ſome objeCtions to his opinions. 
vious, that this was done rather at the ſolicitation of 
others, than of his own inclination : But the main point 


| was not affected by them, and they were ſufficiently re- 


futed by Luther. 3 2 
As Luther oppoſed the ſcandalous ſale of pardons 
and indulgences ; ſo in the countries where the retor- 
mation had got an entrance, or in the neighbourhood 
of them, this was no more heard of; and it has been 


taken for granted, that ſuch an infamous traffic was no 


JZ EET 6 _ 
Seckendorf, in his hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, hath con- 
futed the falſhoods and calumnies of Varillas, Maim- 


bourgh, Palavicini, Boſſuet, and others of the ſame 
ſtamp. But we will now elect a few things, from va- 


rious authors, which characteriſe Luther. 


It is ſaid, he was rough in controverſy ; and that his 
reply to Henry VIII. was diſreſpectful: But he had a 


very unfavourable opinion of ſovereign princes; which 
js evident from the ſmart remark that he made on 


Charles V. ſnatching up ſpiritual livings, as a dog did 
meat from the ſhambles. He uſed to ſay, that the pope 


and his partizans were ſuch incorrigible reprobates, that 


1 they ought to be treated in the ſevereſt manner; and that 


Eraſmus ſpoiled all, by ſhewing them too much courteſy 


and reſpect. As he thus laſhed the papiſts, ſo he did 
not greatly ſpare his own brethren of the reformation, 


if they departed from his ſentiments. He accounted ma- 
wimeny 
upon all Ot ent | 
Bellarmin, and the abbe Richard, have accuſed Luther 


8 


of Arianiſm. Their accuſation hath no better founda- 


tion than this, that Luther declared his diſſike of the 


word conſubſtantial; and faid, that the Arians, though 


otherwiſe in the wrong, were in the right to reject un- 

tural terms, introduced by men, who thought they 

; 4 {peak better upon the ſubject, than the Spirit of 

. God: But it appears, from Luther's works, that he was 
not at all in the ſentiments of the Arians. 

Luther was an enemy to the allegorical and myſtical 

way of expounding the fcriptures, as being precarious, 


and dangerous, tending to fanaticiſm, and expoſing re- 


| ligion to the ſcoffs of infidels. He alſo blamed thoſe, 
| who pretended to interpret the Apocalypſe to the people. 


He abhorred the ſchoolmen, and called them ſophiſti- 


cal locuſts, caterpillars, frogs, and lice. He declared 


himſelf againſt perſecution, compulſion, and violence, 


in matters of religion. . 

Luther ſaid, When my firſt poſitions concerning in- 
dulgences were brought before the pope, he ſaid, a 
drunken German wrote them; when he hath flept out 
his ſleep, and is ſober again, he will be of another 
mind.“ But Luther often apologized for his roughneſs. 
« J am accuſed, ſays he, of rudeneſs and immodeſty, 
particularly by adverſaries, who have not a grain of 
candour or good manners. If, as they ſay, I am ſaucy 
and impudent, 1 am however ſimple, open, and ſincere; 


without any of their guile, diſſimulation, or treachery.” 


The pope, and the emperor, were equally concerned, 
that Luther was allowed to propagate his opinions in 
Saxony, where the great number of his followers, and 
the reſolution with which he defended his opinions, 


made it evident, that it would become troubleſome both 
to the church and empire, if a ſtop was not put to his 


roceedings. Luther defended his propoſitions by rea- 
Ln and ſcripture againſt Tetzelius, who had recourſe to 
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It was ob- 


d ma- caped burning. 
to be not only lawful, but a duty incumbent | 
who were capable of entering into that ftate. 


5 
neceſſary for Luther to examine upon what foundation 
one was founded, and in what ſtate the other remained. 
In the courſe of this enquiry, monſtrous errors and a- 
buſes were diſcovered; the cheats and ſcandalous lives 
of monks and prieſts were brought to light; and Luther, 
for fecuring to himſelf the aſſiſtance of temporal princes, 
took care to explain the nature and extenſiveneſs of ci- 
vil power. 2 | NT 
Temporal government 1s founded on the higheſt rea- 
fon, as well as on divine inſtitution ; for, without it, 
men would be conſtantly expoſed. to rapine and confu- 
ion: But it has never yet been proved, that a ſpiritual 
monatchy is either neceffary or ſerviceable to Chriſti- 
anity. It is an artificial fabric, which muſt be ſupport- 
ed by arts; and the views of popes will be always dif- 
ferent from thoſe of temporal princes. If the pope's 
partizans ſay, his authority is founded upon the poſitive 
command of God: That ſhould be proved clearly from 
ſcripture. If. they ſay, it is derived from St Peter, it 
ought to be proved, not only that ſuch an authority was 
inveſted in him, but that he was bifhop of Rome, ex- 


erciſed it there, conveyed it down to his ſucceſſors, and 


that ſucceſſion has not been interrupted. Inſtead of 
proving theſe things, the popiſh doctors declined med- 
dling with them, and filled the heads of their people 
with things foreign to the-main point. They talked of 
a long ſucceſſion of popes; of the great antiquity and 
univerſality of the church; and laid great ſtreſs upon the 
promele, that the gates of hell ſhall never prevail a- 
gainft it.“ 5 
appealed to: And if any one was ſtill diſſatisfied, he was 

branded with the name of heretic, without ſo much as 
hearing his reaſons; and he had good luck, if he ef- 


The papil conſtitution was admirably contrived up- 
on the foundation of a ſingular kind of monarchy, 
Princes have formerly ſtrengthened heir authority, by 
giving out that they were deſcended from the gods, or 
that their government was founded by their expreis 
command; and if ſucceſs attended them, which was 
looked upon as a mark of divine favour, they were af- 


calls himſelf the lieutenant of Jeſus Chriſt; arrogates to 


| himſelf, while living, all power in heaven and earthz 
and would have it believed, that ſuch as refute to ac= 


knowledge his authority cannot be ſaved. If theſe 
points are well ſettled, the whole buſineſs is done: For 
what is more proper to draw the veneration of“ men, 
than the notion that the Majeſty of God reſides in Him! 
Or, what ſtronger motive can there be, to the moſt abs. 
{ſolute ſubmiſſion, chan the fear of damnation?  _ 
The pope does not, like other ſovereigns, bind him- 
ſelf to any terms, on his entering upon the government: 
And, indeed, it would be abſurd for him, who is ſaid 
to be guided by the Holy Ghoft, to be laid under any 
reſtrictions, The ſubjects of this monarchy may be 
divided into clergy and laity. The firſt, which com- 
-prehends all ecclefiaſtics, may be conſidered as his ſtand- 
ing army, The ſecond, which takes in all elſe of the 
Roman communion, are no better than flaves, on whom 
large contributions are raiſed for the ſupport of the o- 
thers. The clergy are not allowed to marry, under a 
Pretence, that worldly cares would prevent a faithful 
diſcharge of their duty: But the true reaſon is, that they 
may be free from the ties of paternal or conjugal affec- 
tion; and be ready on all occaſions to promote the in- 
tereſt of the church. g eee 
Pope Paul IV. boaſted of having 288, ooo pariſhes, 
and 44, ooo monaſteries, under his juriſdiction. What 
a prodigious number of eccleſiaſtics were then under 
the papal power? As a blind ſubmiſſion of the laity to 
the clergy was abſolutely neceſſary for ſupporting this 


the authority of the pope and church. This made it 


ſpiritual tyranny, they were forbid to read the ſcrip- 
| | tures 


Fathers, councils, and miracles, were alſo 


ter death reckoned among the deities. But the pope 


"4 


2 


was ſound, true, and catholic: And that he would ſub- 
mit himſelt to the lawful determination of the church.“ 
The legate threatened Luther with: the cenſures ot 
the church, if he would not retract, and bring his re- 
cantation. Luther knew that Cajetan Had orders to ſeize 
him, if he would not ſubnyt: And, therefore, on the 
ſixteenth of October, he made an act of appeal, before 
a notary, wherein he vindicated himſelf, and declared, 
that he was oppreſſed and injured, and obliged to ap- 
peal from the pope; for which purpoſe he demanded let- 
ters of miſſion; and proteſted he would purſue his appeal. 
Luther told the legate, that as he had not deſerved his 
cenſures, ſo he diſregarded them; and then returned to 
Wittenberg, where he was ſafe under the protection of 
the elector of Saxony. Luther was powerfully ſup- 
ported by the univerſity of Wittenberg, Where he con- 
tinued to teach the ſame doctrines, and ſent a challenge 
to all the inquiſitors to diſpute with him there, under 
the ſanction of a ſafe conduct from his prince, and the 
moſt reſpectable hoſpitality from the univerſity. _ 
The cardinal, mortified at Luther's eſcape, wrote to 
the eleQor on the twenty-fifth of October, 1518, de- 
ſiring him to give him up, to ſend him to Rome, or to 
baniſh him from his dominiong. To this letter the e- 
lector anſwered, on the eighteenth of December fol- 
lowing, and told the cardinal, that © he hoped he would 
have dealt with Luther jn another manner, and not 
have inſiſted upon his recanting, before his cauſe was 
others aſter him; by whoſe miniſtry it pleaſed the Lord heard and judged; that there were ſeveral able men in 
to work a more full Reformation of his church. The | this own and in other univerſities, who did not think 
Lord ordained and appointed Luther to be the principal | Luther's doctrine either impious or heretical ; that if 
organ and miniſter under him, to reform religion, and he had believed it ſuch, there would have been no need 
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tures: For if theſe had been well underſtood, it would 
have been obvious, that no one was authorized to lord it 

over the conſcience of another; and, by keeping theſe 
among the clergy, they had an opportunity of mixing 
ſomething with every doctrine they taught, that might 
promote the intereſt or power of the pope and them- 
ſelves. In order to make way for tradition, the holy 
ſcripture was repreſented as imperfect; and whatever 
could ſerve the cauſe of Rome was impoſed upon the 

Poor deluded people under that ane. 
As the firſt decay and ruin of the church began 
through . and want of knowledge in teachers: 

So, to reſtore the church again by doctrine and learn- 
ing, it pleaſed God to open to man the art of printing, 
| ſhortly after the burning of John Huſs and Jerom.— 
The art of printing being found, the grace of God im- 
mediately followed, which ſtirred up men of better parts 
do receive the ht of knowledge and of judgment ; 
whereby darkneſt began to be efpied, and ignorance to 
be detected; tratth. to be. diſcerned from error, and | 
religion from ſuperſtition. The firſt puſh and aſ- 
ſault againſt the Romiſh church, about this period at 
leaſt, was given by Picus Mirandula, Valla, Petrarch, 
Weſalia, Revelinus, Grocin, Colet, Rhenanus, and E- 
raſmus, whoſe learned writings opened a window of 
light to the world, and made a way more ready for 
others to come. after. op pune according to God's 
_gracious*ppointment, followed Martin Luther, with 


ſubvert the popith ſee. 


PFetzellus ſtirred up the archbiſhop of Magdeburg and 
others * againſt Luther, who boldly anſwered all their 
writings.” The emperor Maximilian, on the fifth of 

Auguſt, 1518, wrote to pope Leo X. and required him 

to {top theſe dangerous diſputes by his authority; aſſur- 

ing him, that he would execute in the empire, what- 
ever his holineſs ſhould appoint. The pope ordered 
Hieronymus de Genutiis, biſhop of Aſcoli, and auditor 
of the apoſtolic chamber, to cite Luther to appear at 

Rome within ſixty days, that he might give an account 


of his doctrine to the auditor, and Prierias maſter of the 


palace, to whom he had committed the judgment of 
the cauſe. The pope, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
vote a letter to the elector of Saxony, defiring him to 
Ns eee protection, but to put him into the 
hands of cardinal Cajetan, in which he ordered him to 
bring Luther before bim as ſoon as poſſible ; and to hin- 
der the princes from being any impediment to the exe- 
cution of this order, he denounced the ordinary puniſh- 
ments of excommunication, interdiction, and privation 
of goods againſt thoſe that ſhould receive Luther and 


1 


give him protection; and promiſed a plenary indul- 


gence to thoſe, who ſhould aſſiſt in delivering him 
The elector of Saxony was unwilling that Luther 
ſhould appear perſonally at Rome; and the univerſity 
of Wittenberg interceded with the pope, who conſented 


that the matter ſhould be tried before cardinal Cajetan in 


Germany. This prelate was a Dominican; yet Luther 

met him at Augſburg in october. Cajetan afſerted the 

authority of the pope, and ſaid he was above a council. 
Luther denied it, and alledged the authority of the uni- 
verſity of paris. Luther delivered Cajetan a formal pro- 
teſtation, in the preſence of four imperial councellors and 
a notary, wherein he declared, that he had only 
ſought after truth, and would not retract, without be- 
ing convinced he was wrong: That he was ſatisfied, he 


had advanced nothing contrary to the holy ſcripture, | ſuch ar. one as he uſed to bleſs: every year, and fend to 
ſeveral princes; as marks of his 


Miltitious, his chamberlain, 
7 — — 


the doctrine of the fathers, decretals of the popes, and 
right reaſon ; That he had advanced nothing but what 


veral univerſities, he thought they ou 


ment of 


for fag 


| 
| 


of admoniſhing him not to tolerate it; that Luther not 
being convicted of hereſy, he could not baniſh him from 


his ſtates, nor ſend him to Rome; and that, ſince Lu- 


ther offered to ſubmir himſelf to the judgment of ſe- 


o 


or, at leaſt, ſhew him the errors which he taught in his 


writings,” | 
i While theſe things paſſed in Germany, pope Leo at- 
tempted to put an end to theſe diſputes about indul- 
gences, by a deciſion of his own; and for that purpoſe, "> 
_— the ninth of November, 5 | 

ed to cardinal Cajetan, in which he declared, that © the 
pope, the ſucceſſor of St Peter, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt 
upon earth, hath power to pardon, by virtue of the keys, 


ubliſhed a brief, dire&- 


the guilt and puniſhment of fin, the guilt by the ſacra- 


are taken from the overplus of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt 
and his ſaints, a treaſure at the pope's own diſpoſal, as 


t to hear him; 


enance, and the temporal puniſhments due 
ſins by indulgences ; that theſe indulgences_ 


well by way of abſolution as ſuffrage ; and that the dead 


and the living, who properly and truly obtain theſe in- 


dulgences, are immediately freed from the puniſhment 


due to their actual fins, according to the divine juſtice, 


which allows theſe indulgences to be granted and obtain- 


ed.“ This brief ordains, that all the world ſhall hold 
and preach this doctrine, under the pain of excommu- 


nication reſerved to the pope ; and enjoins cardinal Ca- 


jetan to ſend it to all' the archbiſhops and biſhops of 


Germany, and cauſe it to be put in execution by them. 


Luther knew very well, that after this judgment by the 


pope, he could not poſſibly eſcape being proceeded a- 


gainſt, and condemned at Rome; and, therefore, upon 
the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, publiſhed a new 
pe from the pope to a general council, in which he 
aſſerts the ſuperior authority ofthe latter over the former. 
The pope. foreſeeing, that he ſhould not eafily manage 


Luther, ſo long as the elector of Saxony continued to 


ſupport and protect him, ſent the elector a golden roſe, 


a favour to them. 
Y om he have before ob- 


ſerved 
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had long folicited for this bauble from 
three or four years before, when his ele ch 
Was a bigot to the court of Rome, it had probably been | 
occaſio calva: It 


ſerved to have been a German, was intruſted with this 
commiſſion; by hom the pope ſent alſo 
and ſecretary, in which he prayed thoſe miniſters to uſe 
all poſſible intereſt with their maſter, that he would ſtop 


the progreſs of Luther's errors, and imitate therein the 
| 
| 


piety and religion of his anceſtors. It appears by Secken- 
A account of Miltitius's negotiation, that Frederick 
rom the 


= 


ope; and that 
oral highnelſs 


» 


a moſt welcome preſent. But, poſt 4 alva 

was now too late: Luther's contefts with the ſee of Rome 

had opened the elector's eyes, and e £1 his mind ; 
u 


and, therefore, when Miltitius delivered his letters, and 


_ diſcharged his commiſſion, he was received but coldly 


buy the elector, who valued not the conſecrated roſe, nor 


woulqd rece 


ly and b 


and earneſtly entreated him, that he would himlelf ap- 
| rh that 8 which could not but be deſtructive 
do che church. He blamed, at the ſame time, the beha- 


time after. 


1 5 


ive it publicly and in form, but only private- 
uther, Miltitius had orders to required the e- 


As to 


high a hand, Luther's credit being too firmly eftabliſh- 
jy Beſides, the emperor Maximilian departed this life 


upon the twelfth of this month, whoſe death greatly al- 
| tered the face of affairs, and made the elector more able 
| to determine Luther's fate. Miltitius thought it belt | 
| theretore to try, what could be done by fair and gentle 
means, and to that end came to a conference with Lu- | 


* 


ther. He poured forth many commendations upon him, 


- 


viour and conduct of Tetzelius, and reproved him with 
fo much ſharpneſs, that he died of melancholy a ſhort. 
me after. Luther, amazed at all this civil treatment, 
| which he had never experienced before, commended | 
M.iltitius high! 


and owned, that if they had behaved 


to him fo at firſt, all the troubles, occaſioned by theſe 


Mlikitius, however taking for granted, that they wou 
not be contented. at Rome with this letter of Luther's, 
- wrritten, as it was, in general terms only, propoſed to 
refer the matter to ſome other judgment; and it was 


They deſired, if poſſible, to draw over 


diſputes, had been avoided; and did not forget to caſt 


the blame upon Albert archbiſhop of Mentz, who had 
increaſed theſe troubles by his ſeverity. Miltitius allo | 
made ſome conceſſions; as, that the people had been ſe | 


duced by falſe opinions about indulgences : that Tetze- 


ius had given the occaſion; that the archbiſhop had ſet 
on Tetzeliusto get money; that Tetzelius had exceeded 


the bounds of his commiſſion, &c. This mildneſs and 


1eeming candor, on the part of Miltitius, gained ſo won- 
derfully upon Luther, that he wrote a moſt ſubmiſhve let- 


ter to the pope, dated the thirteenth of March, in 15 tg. 


agreed between them, that the eleCtor of Triers ſhould 


de the judge, and Coblentz the place of conference: 


But this came to nothing; for Luther afterwards gave 


| ſome reaſons for not going to Coblentz, and the. pope 
would not refer the matter to the elector of Triers. 


During all theſe treaties, the doctrine of Luther 
ſpread, and prevailed greatly; and he himſelf received 


great encouragement. at home and abroad, The Bohe- 
mians about this time ſent him a book of the celebrated 
John Huſs, who had fallen a martyr in the work of Re- 
. and alſo letters, in which they exhorted him 


to conſtaney and perſeverance, owning, that the divi- 


nity, which he taught, was the pure, the ſound, and 


orthodox divinity. Many great and learned men had 


oined themſelves to him; among the reſt Philip Me- 
: chou, whom Frederic had invited to the univerſity of 
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part ; and to that end we find Melancthon thus ex- 
etters, dated | 3 refling himſe 
the beginning of Jan. 1 $19, to the eſector's counſellor | 


ng himſelf in a letter to that great man dated 
1 ple January the fifth, in 1519: © 
who has a very 
things, that you would thoroughly approve of him.“ 
Luther alſo himſelf wrote to Eraſmus, in very reſpect- 
ful, and even flattering terms: Itaque, mi Eraſme, vir 
amabilis, fi ita tibi viſum fuerit, agnaſce & hunc fraterculum 
in CHRIST O, tui certe tudigſiſſimum & amantiſimum, cœs 
terum pro inſcitia fug nibil meritum, quam ut in angulo ſe 
ins oft. Ihe elector of Saxony was defirous alſo to 
now Er 


Martin ] uther, 


enemies, and ſome of thoſe, who were warmeſt againſt 


their party. And indeed they would have done ſome- 
thing, it 173 could have gained this point; for the re- 


putation of Eraſmus was ſo great, that if he had once 
declared for Luther, almoſt hes 
e- clared along with him. 
lector to oblige him to retract, or to deny him his pro- 


eny him his pro-] But Eraſmus, whatever he might think of Luther's 
tection : But, things were not now to be carried with fo 


| 1 had neither his impetuoſity, nor his courage. 
| He contented himſelf therefore with acting and ſpeaking 
in his uſual ſtrain of moderation, and wrote a letter to 
the elector Frederic, in which he declared © His diflike 
| of the arts, which were employed to make Luther odi- 
ous: that he did not know Luther, and ſo could nei- 
ther approve nor condemn his writings ; becaute i- 
deed he had not read them; that however he condemn» 
| ed the railing at him with ſo much violence, becauſe he 
| had ſubmitted himſelf to the judgment of thoſe, whoſe 
office it was to determine, and no man had endeavour- 
ed to convince him of his error; that his antagoniſts 


ſeemed rather to ſeek his death, than his falyation ; 
ror is hereſy; that there are errors in all the writin 

rent opinions; that it is more prudent to uſe moderate, 
innocency, and. that this was the intent of Leo X.“, 
ther's, and tells him, that His books had raiſed fuch 


deſcribe ; that he could not have believed divines could 
have been ſuch madmen, if he had not been preſent, 
he had rendered himſelf ſuſpected; at many. abuſed 
him as the leader of this faQtion, ſo they call it; that 


might more effeQually ſerve the intereſts of learning 
an 


perate heat and paſhon; that it would be beiter to in- 
veigh againſt thoſe, who abule the pope's authority, 


and difficulties, than by affirming and deciding peremp- 
torily; that nothing ſhould be delivered en 


hereafter, any more than you do at preſent. Hæc non 


admoneo ut facias, ſed ut quod facis perpetus facias,” When 
this letter was wrote, Eralmus and Luther had never 


ſeen each other: It is dated Louvain, May the thirtieth, 


Wittenberg in Auguſt 1518, and Andrew Caroloſtadi- | in 15 19, and it is hardly poſſible to read it without ſuſ- 
us zrchdeacon of that town, who was a great linguiſt. | pecting, that Eraſmus was entirely of Luther's ſenti- 


Eraſmus to their | ments, if he had had but the courage to have declared 


it. 


great eſteem for you, wiſhes of all 


ow Eraſmus's opinion of Luther, and might probably 
think, that as Eraſmus had moſt of the monks for his 


Luther, he might eaſily be prevailed on to come over to 


Germany would have de- 


that they miſtook the matter in ſuppoſing, that all er- 
of both antients and moderns; that divines are of diffe- | 
than violent means; that the elector ought to protect 
Eraſmus wrote alſo a menely letter in anſwer to Lu- 
Hi 


an uproar at Louvain, as it was not poſſible for him to 
and ſeen them with his 77 that, by: defending him, 
t 


there were many in England, and ſome at Louvain, no 
inconſiderable perſons, who highly approved his opini- 

ons; that for his own part he endeavoured to carry 

himſelf as evenly as. he could with all parties, that he - 


nd religion; that, however, be thought more might 
be done by civil and modeſt means, than by intem- 


than againſt the. popes themielves ; that new opinions 
ſhouldrather be promotedin the way ofpropoſing doubts 


and arrogance ; but that the mind, in theſe caſes, ſhould 
be kept entirely free from anger, hatred, and vain-glory. 
I fay not this, ſays Eraſmus, with that great addreſs of 
which he was maſter, * as if you wanted any admoni- 
tions of this kind, but only that you may not want them 
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it. Only obſerve, how he concludes it : © I have dip- 


ped into your Commentaries upon the Pſalms ; the 

pleaſe me prodigiouſly, and I hope will be read with 
great advantage. There is a prior of the monaſtry of 
Antwerp, who fays he was your pupil, and loves you 
moſt affectionately. He is a truly Chriſtian man, and 
almoſt the only one of his ſociety who preaches Chriſt, 
the reſt being attentive either to the fabulous tradi- 
tions of men, or to their own profit. I have written 
to Melancthon. The Lord Jeſus pour upon you his 
Spirit, - that you may abound more and more, eyery 


Frederic elector of Saxony was the patron and protec- 

tor of Luther: But George, a prince of the ſame houle, 
oppoſed Luther to the utmoſt of his power. The for- 
mer deſired Eraſmus to give him his opinion concernin 
Luther; and Eraſmus gave it jocoſely: But gravely tol 

the archbiſhop of Mentz, that the monks condemned 
many things in the books of Luther as heretical, which 


| were eſteemed as orthodox in Bernard and Auſtin. Eraſ- 


mus wrote alſo to cardinal Woltey, that the life and 
converſation of Luther were univerſally commended; 
and it was no {wall prejudice in his favour, that his 
maorals were unblameable, and that no reproach could 
be faſtened upon him by calumny itſelf, If I had real- 
ly been at leiſure, ſays a peruſe his writings, 
I am not fo conceited of my own abilities, as to paſs a 


. judgment upon the performance of ſo conſiderable a 


divine: Though even children, in this knowing age, 
will boldly pronounce, that this is erroneous, and 
that e e j 8 
Claude has ſpoken judicioufly of Luther, when he 
wiſhes he had been more temperate in his way of writ- 


ing; and that, with his great and invincible eourage, 
with his ardent zeal for the truth, with that unſhaken 
ganſtancy he ever manifeſted, he could have ſhewed a 
| ea reſerve and moderation. But the divine provi- 


nce had a great work to effect by Luther, in which 
' irength and even roughneſs of | 
to encounter every kind of difficulty and to bear u 
againſt the rage, in a manner, of the whole world. 
W hen men would fell a wood, they employ a heavy 
rough axe, and not a ſmooth and poliſhed razor,— 
MelanAhon ſaid very juftly of him, upon ſeeing his 
picture, in this extempore line: 1 5 
mina erant lingua fingula werba tu, 
Thy ſingle words were piercing thunder-bolts. 
The monks took upon them to rail moſt violently, 
and even ſeditioufly, iv their ſermons, againſt the Re- 
formers. Whence, ſays Eraſmus, came this new race 


diflike, and ſtir heaven and earth when they are called 
calumniators.“ He owns, that Luther had given them 
good advice on many points; and that it would be an 
1mpiety to leave him undefended, where he had the 
truth on his ſide; for then who would ever dare to 
ſtand up for the truth? Hitherto, adds Eraſmus, Lu- 
ther has certainly been uſeful to the world: He hath ſet 


men upon ſtudying the fathers, ſome to ſatisfy their 


own minds, and others to plague him by hunting out 
arguments and objeCtions againſt him, 5 

Tf Eraſmus had not the fame impetuous acrimony in 
his ſtyle, which predominated in the writings of Lu- 
ther, yet the monks were equally offended at him; be- 


cauſe the abuſes which he attacked were the ſource. of. 


their beſt revenues. | 5 

Eraimus, in 1519, wrote to MelanCthon, that all the 
world agreed in commending the moral character of 
Luther; and wiſhed that God might grant him ſucceſs 
equal to the liberty which > had taken, MelanQthon 


was always mild and moderate, and had a ſincere af- 
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Reformation ſpread all over the 


2ery | learned and 
day, to his glory and the ſervice of the church. Fare- | 
mA. 
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fection for Luther; but ſometimes could not refrain 
from complaining of his bold and IN temper: 
However, Eraſmus entertained hopes, that the attempts 
of Luther, and the great notice which had been taken 


of them, might be ſerviceable to true Chriſtianity, ln 
this he was not miſtaken, as the event proved; for, 


from this period, Luther's writings,” and the cauſe of 
hriſtian world, and 
brought into full blaze the glimmering light, which had 
before been introduced by Wickliffe, Huſs, and other 
ood men. 9; 4% HI AG I 595-114 
Frederic of Saxony, one of the moſt virtuous and 
illuſtrious princes of that century, was u friend both ra 
Luther, and to the Reformation; and the proteſtants 
have great reaſon to reverence and bleſs his memory. 
When he might have been choſen emperor, he declined 
it, and gave the crown to Charles V. Eraſmus 


| wrote a letter to him, which was very favourable 


to Luther. Andrew Bodeſtine, from his native place 


called Caroloſtadius, defended the writings of Luther. 


Bucer was preſent, when Luther maintained his doe- 


| trine before the Auguſtine friars at Heidelberg, and told 
Rhenanus, That his {ſweetneſs in anſwering was ad- 
mirable, and his patience in hearing incomparable: 


That the acuteneſs of St Paul, in reſolving doubts, 
might have been ſeen in Luther; ſo that he brought 
them all into admiration of him, by his conciſe and ner- 
vous anſwers, taken out of the ſtore-houſe of the holy 
J 7 | ; 
by Wolfgang the count palatine: And Erich, duke of 
eſpouſed his cauſe. Erich ſhared in the dau- 
er and glory of all the undertakings of the emperg6r 
Maximilian, and was a great ornament to the houſe of 
Brunſwick Lunenberg. He ſaved the life of that em- 
peror in 1504, who perpetuated the memory of his 
valour, by adding a bright ſtar to his coat of arms, on 
the very held of baile, with this explanation: That 
as the morning ſtar exceeds all the others in laſtre ; fo 
duke Erich was as much ſuperior to all other princes of 
his time.“ This ſtar has ever fince continued in the 
coat of arms of the houſe of Brunfwick, and is placed 
| er the helmet in the middle of the peacock's train, 


| Erneſt duke of Lunenberg was educared under the in- 


ſpection of his uncle Frederic, ſirnamed the wile, elee- 


tor of Saxony, who ſent him early to the univerſity of, 
Wittenberg, where he made a great progreſs in learn? 
ing, and had an opportunity to converſe with Luther, 
when he began to diſcover his ſentiments about the hie- 


rarchy, and the doctrines of the ſee of Rome. Erneft 


| boldly embraced the doctrine of Luther: And his ex- 


of deities? They call every one an heretic whom they } as alſo by Philip of the line of Grubenhagen. Theſe 


princes made the neceſſary preparations to introduce 


the Reformation into the circle of Lower ao as 


the elector their uncle was doing in that of the 
Saxony. Erneſt was determined to purſue the glorious 
ſcheme he had formed, gradually to aboliſh the errors 
and abuſes that had crept into the church. His concerh 
was ſo great for e the knowledge of the pure 
. that he generouſly ſent learned men to the coun- 
ty o 

ny, to preach the goſpel in its native ſimplicity. Sueh 
was his zeal in the cauſe of the Reformation; ſo ny 


were the difficulties and oppoſitions he met with o 


that account, that he juſtly merited the ſirname which 5 
was given him of confeſſor. It ſhould be obſerved, that 


| the emperor Otho IV. one of the moſt illuſtrious an- 


ceſtors of the houſe of Brunſwick, ſo early as in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, notwithſtanding the 
Ignorance and bigotry of thoſe times, endeavoured witk 
uncommon reſolution to lay open the abuſes of tlie ſee 


| of Rome, even in debance of its excqmmunications. 


Hi 


Luther was honourably entertained at Heidelberg, 155 


Hoya, Eaſt-Frieſeland, and other parts of Germa- f 
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oppoſe the encroachments of the papacy, whereby 
others were afterwards incited thoroughly to examine 
the title, which the popes pretended they had, to im- 
poſe arbitrary laws on Chriſtendom. ; 


Eckius had wrote ſome notes upon the firſt theſis of 
Luther, which were anſwered by Caroloſtadius; and a 
. conference was agreed on at Leipfic, by the conſent of 

Prince George of Saxony, uncle to the elector Frederic. | 
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ckins appeared, and was met by Luther, who was ac- 

4 by Melancthon and Caroloſtadius. Both 
parties were well received by the prince, the ſenate, and 
univerſity, who appointed a great hall in the caſtle for 


the place of the conference, which was ſolemnly open- 
ed on the twenty- ſeventh of Fune, 15 19. The firſt 
tation was concerning free-will, which Eckius under- 
_. took to prove by a Rs in Eccleſiaſticus; and was op- 
poſed by Caroloſtadius, who denied that free-will had 
a diſtinct operation from grace. This diſpute continu- 
ed a whole week; in which time, Luther preached a 
ſermon, in the chapel of the caſtle, upon the feaſt of 
St Peter and St Paul, wherein he declaimed againſt the 


diſpu- 


authority of the pope. The diſpute was then carried on 


between Luther and Eckivs, upon thirteen propoſi- 
tions extracted by the latter out of the writings of the 
former; the laſt, and principal of which, was againſt 
the ſupremacy of the pope. Luther alledged againſt 
it, the canon of the council of Afric, which ordain- 
ed, that the biſhops of the firſt ſee ſhould not be called 
the prince of biſhops, or ſupreme biſhop : And he 
maintained, that Wickliffe and Huſs ought not to 
have been condemned, as many of their articles were 
orthodox; and that he could oppole the tradition and 
uſage of the Greek church for 1400 years, to the con- 
_ demnation of the Bohemians. Eckius attempted to 
prove the doctrine of indulgences, by the authority of 
the general councils of Vienna, Lateran, and Conſtance: 
Hie ſaid, that St Gregory had publiſhed them goo years 
before; that they were approved by the conſent of the 
univerlal church: and that all the Chriſtian world had 
acknowledged them by receiving the jubilees. Luther 
2 that be preferred works of charity before in- 
du 


ences; and ſupported his opinion by the authority of 


St Paul and St Auguſtine, who ſay, we can do no good 
without charity and grace. Eckius ſeemed to make ads 


queſtion a matter of nothing: But Luther had the ad- 


vantage of the argument. He knew, That the Chriſ- 
tian princes had been tired of making expeditions to 
the Holy Land, which were only ſpecious pretences, | 
invented by the popes, to drain them of their blood 

and treaſure: And that another, ſcheme was then ſet | merous adverſaries, who had perſecuted him for three 

on foot to allure them and their ſubjects to part with 
their money: That frequent jubilees were kept at Rome; 


though, according to their firſt inſtitution, they were 


to take place but once in a century: That the popes. 
perceived the advantages which aroſe from bringing peo- 

ple together to their market trom all parts of the Chriſ- 
tian world, and ſhortened the time, by ene 
lee to be kept every fifty years: And afterwards appoint- 
ed one to be celebrated every thirty years: That immenſe 


ſums were brought into the pope s coffers by theſe jubi- 


lees at Rome, where all that reſorted received abiclu- 
tion of their fins for a particular ſum : And that indul- 


ences being found ſo beneficial, they were ſold all over 
0 no more confined to certain times and 
jubilees.“ | 


Ihe conference at Leipſic continued fourteen days; 
and the diſpute was left to the deciſion of the univer- 


ſities of Paris and Erfurt: But Luther opened the whole 
to the world, by n tract, entitled, © Reſo- 
lutions of the propoſitions di 
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His endeavours were not attended with the ſucceſs they 
deſerved; yet they have rendered his name ſacred to 
poſterity, as he was the firſt prince who ventured to 


1 


P 


ring*xJubi- | 


[ 
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dreſſed to Spalatinus; in which he ſaid, that Eckius had 
no cauſe to Poaſt of the diſpute, and had acknowledged 
that no truſt ought to be put in indulgences. Melanc- 
thon wrote with great moderation upon theſe confe- 
rences: And Eckius told Hogoſttatus, that the Luther- 
ans had great advantages over him, becauſe they were 
many againft a ſingle man. ſerom Emſer owned, that 
the diſpute at Leipſic was rather ſharp than edifying : 
But the two univerſities never gave their judgments 
about the conteſts in theſe conferences. | 
Zuinglius began, about this time, to write againſt par- 
dons and indulgences. Luther wrote a book“ Of 
Chriſtian liberty; which he dadicated to the pope. 
He alſo addreſſed another book to the nobility of Ger- 
many, wherein he ſhook the three principal bulwarks 
of popery, by oppoling the doctrine, That temporal 


| 


is the only judge of the ſcriptures; and that he only 
can call a council.“ Luther ſhewed what things ſhould 


be handled in councils; and afferted, that the pope _ 


yearly drained Germany of three [millions of florins. 
He pointed out the neceſlity of reforming ſchools and 


ed by ſcripture, and not awed by fire; imputed the 
misfortunes of the emperor Sigiſmund to his breach of 
faith with Huſs and Jerom and expoſed the incon- 
veniences' reſulting from the council of Canſtance. 


of Louvain and Cologne attempted. The former con- 
ſulted with the cardmal de Tortoſa, afterwards pope 


ther declared, he difregarded the cenſures of theſe two 
univerſities; and that Occam, Stapulenſis, Huſs, and 
other eminent men, were unjuſtly condemned after the 


ſame manner. He accuſed the univerſities of raſhneſs, 


he ſharply confuted their cenſures, without any reſpe& 


to their perſons. ETD 5 : 
The emperor Maximilian was ſo far from ſuffering 
himlelf to be perſuaded to proceed againſt Luther, that 
he uſed to ſay, If the clergy would lead pious lives, 


Luther would have no room for a Reformation. But 


occaſion to the violent meaſures that were taken to nip 
the Reformation in its very bud. Luther wrcte a letter 


tc the new emperor, on the fifteenth of January, 1520, 


before his arrival in Germany, to vindicate his conduct, 
and intreat his protection from the power of his nu- 


years, and were reſolved that he ſhould periſh with the 
goſpel. He told the emperor, he would not defire his 
1 if he was convicted of impiety or hereſy: 
But deſired, he would not let him be condemned with- 


out hearing; and declared, he would either be ſilent, or 
refer himſelf to the judgment of any impartial univer- 
fities, before which he was ready to appear. 2777 wh 
It was a great miſtake in Leo X. to decide in favour 


of the indulgence-merchants, by his bull in 1 518, ſince 


thereby all hopes of an accommodation were cut off: For 


it would have been much more political in him to have _ 
enjoined ſilence to both parties, and to have contrived 
tome way to ſatisfy Luther, who offered Cajeton to 


drop the controverſy, if his adverſaries would do the 
ſame : but they would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 
a recantation. The elector of Saxony was again ſoli- 
cited to give up Luther, who was compelled to fall 


puted at Leipſic, and ad- 


general council; the calling whereof was delayed upon 
various pretences, where 


\ 


upon the pope, to el himſelf, by appealing to. a 


the cauſe of Rome became 
| more 
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magiſtrates were ſubject to the ſpiritualty; that the pope 


univerſities; declared that heretics ſhould be convinc- 


What the divines of Paris and Erfurt neglected, thoſe 9 


Adrian VI. and condemned twenty-two propoſitions 
extracted from Luther as heretical, or approaching to he- 
reſy, and declared that his writings ought to be burnt. 

Thoſe of Cologne concurred; and agreed, that Luther |} 
| ought to be obliged to make a public recantation, Ln 


of want of charity, and contempt of juſtice; after which 


his ſucceſſor was of a different diſpoſition; and gave 


of little conſequence, with intollerable pride. 


o 


pope's quarrel with Henry VIII. made way for the in- 


troduction of the Reformation in England: and the 
houſe of Navarre, in revenge for the pope's ſiding with 
Ferdinand the catholic, encouraged the proteſtant re- 


ligion to the utmoſt of their power in France. Beſides 
all this, many ſenſible honeſt men, even among the 
Roman- catholics, were quite unconcerned at the rough 


treatment which Luther ſhewed the papal ſee, becauſe 


they knew it deſerved his reſentment. he 
Luthur alſo wrote to the elector of Mentz, who an- 


{wered him, and commended his diſpoſition : but de- 
| fired him to treat of religious matters with moderation | 
and reſpect; for he obſerved with grief, that the pro- 


feſſors diſputed upon frivolous opinions, and queſtions 
While Luther was vindicating himſelf to the empe- 
ror, and the biſhops of Germany, judgment was paſſed 
upon his writings at Rome, where Eckius and Ubricus 


went on purpoſe to ſolici this condemnation, which was 
_ reſolved upon, notwithſtanding he had obediently re- 


lineſs, full of ſubmiſſion and reſpe 
him, © That the court of Rome was viſibly more cor- 


verenced the perſon of the pope. Luther, at the re- 
queſt of the Auguſtines, wrote a long, epiſtle to his ho- 
& wherein he told 


rupt than either Babylon or Sodom; but that his hoh- 


neſs was alamb in the midſt of wolves, a Daniel among 
lions, and an Ezekiel among ſcorpions; That there 


were not above three or four cardinals, who had any 


learning or piety; and that it was againſt theſe difor- 
ders of the court of Rome, that he was obliged to ap- 


pear. - - 


Ihe writings of Luther were examined in a congrega- 
tion of cardinals, who diſtinguiſhed his doCtrine, writ- 
ings, and perſon. They condemned forty-one propo- 
ſitlons taken out of his works; ordered him to appear 


in perſon; end agreed that his writings ſhould be burnt. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, the bull was drawn 
up by the cardinal of Ancona, and publiſhed by the 


| pope, who invoked the aid of Jeſus Chriſt; the apoſtles, 
and all the ſaints, againſt the new errors and hereſies; 
and to preſerve the faith, peace, and unity of the church. | 
This bull was dated the fifteenth of June, 1520, and 
condemned the forty-one articles, extracted from the 


writings of Luther, as heretical, falſe, and ſcandalous. 


| Indulgences, the papal ſupremacy, free-will, purgatory, 


and the begging friars, were the principal things vin- 
dicated in this bull; and all chriſtians were forbid, under 


| the pain of excommunication, to defend any of the | 
Propoſitions that were thus condemned: Luther was | 
admoniſhed to revoke his errors by {ome public act, and 
caule his books to be burnt within ſixty days; otherwiſe | 
he, and his adberents, ſhould incur the puniſhments due 

to heretics. _ CR un 3 

Luther now perceiving that all hopes of an accom- 
modation were at an end, threw of all reſerve, and an- | 
Tſwered this bull, which he called © The execrable bull 


of antichriſt,” by publiſhing a book called © The cap- 


tivity of Babylon; in which he abſolutely rejected in- 


dulgences; and aſſerted, that the papacy was the king- 
dom of Babylon. He denied there were ſeven ſacra- 


ments; and ſaid, there was properly only one, in three 
| ſacramental ſigns, the Lord's Supper, baptiſm, and pe- 


nance. He afhrmed, that the ſacrament of the altar is 


the teſtament of Jeſus Chriſt, which he left when he | h 


died, to be given to ail thoſe who ſhould believe in 
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more and more ſuſpected. About the fame time, the 


faith of the church. He maintained, that the remiſ- 
fion of fins, which is the effect of penance, depends. 
upon faith in the promiſe of Jeſus Chriſt; and allowed 
no effect to the other parts of penance, He wondered 
that confirmation, and ordination, ſhould be ſacraments, 
when they are no more than eccleſiaſtical ceremonies : 
Neither would he allow marriage to be a ſacrament, 
becauſe there is no promiſe annexed to it; and the mar- 
rlage of infidels is as binding as that of Chriſtians : And 
he rejected the uſage of the extreme unction, built up- 
on the authority of the epiſtle of St James, becauſe he 
thought there was not any promiſe of grace annexed to- 


EY 


thatunftion: mw Ls | 
Luther was fully perſuaded of the neceſſity of © Juſti- 
fication by faith alone: Which he looked upon as the 
baſis of the whole Chriſtian religion. When he firſt 
preached againſt indulgences, he intended no ſepara- 
tion from the church of Rome : But the violence of his 
opponents, and the heat of the controverſy, drew him 
ſo far into the diſpute, that he carried it on with unpa- 
rallelled ſparit, and came at laſt to fix upon that ſcheme, 
which has been ſince adhered to by the Lutheran 
churches, with little variation. 8 
As the pope had condemned Luther at Rome: Lu- 
ther degraded the pope in Germany. He compiled a 
hiſtory of the wars raiſed by the popes againſt the em- 
perors; and maintained, that the German princes had 
the ſame power over the clergy as over the laity. He 
adviſed the Germans to ſhake off the yoke of popery ; 
and propoſed a reformation, that ſhould ſubje& the pope 
and biſhops to the power of the emperor, and take away 


or calling a general council. He declaimed againſt the 
manners and practice of the court of Rome, the pride 
of the pope, and the avarice of the cardinals: He aſſert- 
ed, that annates and papal months, ſhould be aboliſhed, _ 
and that the canon-law ought to be entirely deſtroyed. 
He even aſſembled the ſtudents of Wittenberg together, 
and flung the pope's bull and decretals into a fire pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, ſaying, * Becauſe thou haſt 
ubled the Holy One of God, let eternal fire trouble 
ice. This ceremony was performed by Luther, upon 
the tenth of December, 1520. The next day he ex- 
pounded the Pſalms, and earneſtly charged his auditors, 
that, as they loved the ſalvation of their ſouls, they ſhould 
take heed of the pope's decrees. He alto defended what he 
had done in writing; and publiſhed, among other 
errors in the papal as Her: following thirty: 


he pope and his clergy are not bound to obey the _ 
commandments of Gh.. 8 
© It is not a precept, but a counſel of St peter, when : 
| he teaches, That all men webs be ſubject to kings. 
* That in a ſtate, the ſun ſignified the papal power, 
the moon meant the imperial or fecular, 8 
© That the pope and his chair are not to be held ſub- 
ject to the councils and decrees. e 


That the pope has in the ſecret of his own breaſt all 
laws, and plenary power os all laws, ” 5 
Whencc it follows; That the pope hath power to 
diſannal change, and determine, all councils, and all 


| from the pope the authority of interpreting ſcripture, 


24 


him: That this teſtament is a promiſe of forgivenels of conſtuatiens and ordinances, as he daily practiſes. 
our ſins, confirmed by the death of the Son of God; „ 7 apo mng 
that it is only faith in this promile which juſtifies, and | * That the pope hath a right to demand an oath of all 
the mals is entirely uſeleſs without that faith. He de- biſhops, and an obligation upon them for their palls. 
clared, that the effect of baptiſm depended alone upon : VIII. ee e 
Faith in the promiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, of which the out- | * That if the pope be ſo negligent of his own and his 
ward baptiſm is only a tign, ſupplied in infants by the | brethrea's ſalvation, and fo unprofitable and careleſ. 


$1n. 
417 his 


| © That the keys were given to St Peter only 
That the prieſthood. of Chriſt was tranſlated from 
Him to St Peter. De conftit. c. tranſlato. 

nances for the catholic church. 
; „That this ſentence; Whatſoever thou binds/t on earth, 
pal l alſo be bound in heaven, eſtabliſhes this point, That 


the pope-hath power to impoſe even his unadviſed laws | 
upon the whole catholic church — 9 35 


chat Chri 


5 world. Ew 
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| his function, as to earry with him (hike the chief factor 


for hell) innumerable people to their everlaſting dam- 


nation; no man ought to reprove him or blame his 


faults. 
| IX. 


That the ſalvation of all the faithful, next to God, de- 
pends upon the pope. 5 5 


men. 


f 


their due force; but is itſelf ſubject to none of them. 


Rh 


phat the ſee of Rome is the rock, on which Chriſt 
built his church according to Matth. xvi.—iſtinct. 19. 


n 
. 
That the pope hath power to make laws and ordi- 


© © *©That his injunction to abſtain from fleſh, butter, &c. | 


on particular days, is not to be diſobeyed without ſin, 


or danger of excommunication. 


i 


; * That no prieſt can marry, becauſe he hath forbid- 
den it. FF) ¶ũͤ⸗ on A ON es 


That 9 Nicholas the 3d or 4th, hath well decreed 


That Conſtantine the great gave to popes the power 


over all the provinces and kingdoms of this lower 


XXI. 


* 


1 


That ſubjects may rebel againſt their princes; and 


that the pope may depoſe kings. 


N 


phat the pope can overturn and diſſolve all oaths, 
covenants, and 3 VVV 


That the pope hath power to diſſolve and compound 
for all vows made to God. i . 
; 77 


That he, that doth not pay his vow to God, is not 


r FR 
8 That no married man or woman can truly ſerve 
B 5 
. XXVIII. 


© That the pope's injunctions are of equal force and 


weight with the ſcriptures. 
_ XXIX. 8 
That the pope hath power to explain the ſcripture, 


at his own will and pleaſure; and that no man can dare 


to explain it in a contrary ſenſe. 
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© That the Roman ſee giveth to all laws and rights | 


by giving the keys, gave him power both p 
| over the heavenly W kingdom. - 


LV T 
; XXX. 
the ſcripture, but the ſcripture from the pope. 
In ſhort, the ſum of the whole canon law is this: 


ſpiritual, and ſecular maiters, All things are the pope's ; 
and there is none who can ſay unto him, What doeft thou? 


| . 8 | Melch. Adam. in vit. Luth. 
That no man upon earth can judge the pope, or 
| cenſure his determinations ;. but the pope is judge of all 


This publication gave (as it may be ſuppoſed) the 


Alexander, preſented the elector of Saxony the brief 
which the pope had ſent him, to inform him of the de- 
cree which he ha 


prevailed, and Luther's books were burnt at Mentz and 
Cologne. Ulricus Hultenus, a fatirical poet, ridiculed 


| the papal bull; which Luther called the execrable bull 


of antichriſt, and cauſed it (as we have juſt obſerved) 


| to be burnt at Wittenberg. Catharinus wrote five 
| books in defence of the papal ſupremacy ; which Lu- 


ther refuted ; and Alexander obtained a new bull from 
Rome, wherein Luther was declared contumacious, 
and to have incurred the penalty denounced by the 


and have a ſafe conduct; which was granted by the 


| | W Ae r 1 it 1 letter, directed 

FVV . To the honourable, belove ut, doctor Martin 

„hat it is lawful for a Chriſtian to avenge himſelf. Luther, of the order of St e „ This e 5 
„ ns A dated the fixth of March, and Luther was thereby or- 


dered to appear at Worms within twenty-one days. — 


| The tragical end that John Huſs had met with at Con- 


ſtance, in 1415, was remembered by the friends of Lu- 
ther on this occaſion : But he anſwered thoſe who dil- 
ſuaded him from appearing, that “ he would go, tho' 
there ſhould be as many devils at Worms as there were 
tiles upon the houſes.” He was accompanied from 


Wittenberg by ſome divines, and one hundred horſe : 


But he took only eight horſemen into Worms, where 


curioſity had brought together to ſee the man, who had 
made ſuch a noiſe in the world. . 


Luther had his apartments in the houſe belonging 


elector of Saxony. He was viſited by many princes, 


noblemen, and divines; and the next day appeared be- 


fore the diet. Eckius acted as prolocutor, and told Lu- 


ther, that the emperor had ſent for him, * to know 


whether he owned thoſe books that bore his name; 
| and 


That the pope doth not receive his authority from 


The pope is God on earth, ſupreme in all heavenly, earthly, 


„ 4a a awe ad: 


higheſt offence to the Romaniſts; and the pope reſol- 
| | ved to cruſh him at once by his bulls, which commanded 
| all ſecular princes to deſtroy him. 5 ARE 

Eckius carried the bull againſt Luther into Germany, 
and was entruſted by the pope to carry it into execu- 
tion; which was a {mart blow given him by his mor- 
tal enemy, who was his adverſary, accuſer, and execu- 
Mz XX. Sr,” * 55 
| Charles V. was crowned emperor, at Aix-la-Chap- 
I pelle, the twenty-firſt of October 1520, and appointed 
ſ˖«a diet to be held at Worms, on the ſixth of January, _ 

1521. The nuncios, Martinus Carracciolus and Jſerom 


made againſt Luther, who was then 
_ | More than ever protected by the elector, and the uni- 

verſity of Wittenberg. Luther renewed his appeal to 
ſa future council; and called the pope a tyrant and here- 

tic. Eraſmus, and ſeveral other divines, foreſaw that 
the fire, which was to burn the books of Luther, would 
put all Germany into a flame, and were for referring 
| the whole cauſe toa general council: But the nuncios | 


ope.. ie SO Y 
| The diet of Worms aſſembled on the day appointed, 
when Alexander exerted all his intereſt and eloquence, 
to perſuade the emperor, and the princes of the em- 
pire, to put the bull againſt Luther into execution ; 
| without ſuffering him to appear, or hear his vindication. 


"Nx 1 55 III The diet refolved, that Luther £ 
© That the pope is the rightful heir of the holy Ro- , that Luther ſhould be ſummoned, 


he arrived on the ſixteenth of April: And when he ſtept 
out of the coach, he ſaid, * God ſhall be on 3 
in the preſence of a great multitude of people, whom 


to the knights of the Teutonic order, near thoſe of the 


STOR nn LUT | 
and if he intended to retract, or maintain, what was con- 
tained in them?” Luther is ſaid to have had as much 
courage, as Alexander and Julius Cæſar put together. 


He aniwered, he owned the books: But deſired time 
to conſider the other queſtion : © So that he might 
make a ſatisfactory anſwer, without prejudice of the 
word of God, and prejudice of his own foul. The 
emperor granted him a day to conſider the matter: And 
ſome of his principal friends encouraged him with this 
ſentence; When thou art before kings, think not what thou 
ſhalt ſpeak, for it ſhall be given to thee in that hour. 

Luther appeared again before the diet the following 


day, when Eckius repeated the ſame queſtion, to which 


Luther replied with modeſty and conſtancy. He pro- 


teſted that all he had wrote, was for the glory of God, 


and the inſtruction of the faithful: But deſired the aſ- 
ſembly to obſerve, that his books were of three kinds: 
« That in ſome he treated only of piety and morality, in 
ſuch a plain and evangelical manner, that his adverſa- 
ries acknowledged they were innocent, profitable, and 
worthy to be read by all chriſtians: That in others, he 
had wrote againſt popery; And in a third ſort againſt 


thoſe private perſons, who oppoſed the truths which he 


taught.” He aſſerted that the bull itſelf had condemned 
nothing in particular which was taken out of thoſe 
books; though all his books in general were condemned. 


And declared, © that, as a man, he might err; and if any 
one could convince him, by holy ſcripture, of any error, 
be was ready to revoke it, and burn his writings. Ec- 


| kius paſſionately ſaid, he had not anſwered the queſtion; 
therefore, he inſiſted that Luther would give a plain 


and direct anſwer, * whether he would retract or not? 


Luther replied, © that he was not obliged to believe the 
pope, or his councils, becauſe they erred in many a 


and contradicted themſelves: That his belief was ſo far 


ſettled by the texts of ſcripture, and his conſcience en- 
gaged by the word of God, that he neither could nor 


would retract any thing; becauſe it was neither ſafe nor 


innocent, for a man to act againſt his conſcience,” Ec- 
kius then ſaid, that Luther had revived the- errors con- 
demned in the council of Conſtance: And the emperor 


declared he would proceed againſt him as a heretic; 


which was prejudging the cauſe, and contrary to the | of Germany, and in the North. Eraſmus, and the learn- 


ed Agrippa of Cologne, looked upon this reformer as a 


eſtabliſhed rules of the diet. 1 Yes hs 
As Luther undauntedly-refuſed to recant at Worms, 
as he had done three years before at Augſburg; the clergy 
inſinuated to the emperor, * that faith was not fo be 


kept with heretics. They wanted him to revoke the ſafe- 


conduct he had granted to Luther: But Charles made 
this generous anſwer, that if no faith was to be found 


in the reſt of the world, it ought at leaſt to be ſeen in a 
Roman emperor.” The elector Palatine alſo oppoſed 


the violation of the ſafe- conduct, as had been done at 
the council of Conſtance. The electors of Branden- 
burg and Triers, with Eckius, Cochlæus, and others, 


had a private conference with Luther, to perſuade him 


to deſiſt from his enterprize : but he declared, he was 
reſolved to die, rather than recede from the word of 
_ God. The eleQor of Triers deſired Luther to propoſe 
ſome means of ending this matter himſelf ; to which 


Luther anſwered he had no other way than the coun- 
eil of Gamaliel, If this work be of men, it will come 


to nought, and fall of itſelf; but, if it be of God, ye 

cannot hinder the execution of it,” oo 
The emperor, on the twenty-ſixth of April, ordered 
Luther to depart immediately from Worms, under a 
ſafe- conduct for twenty-one days; and the elector of 
Saxony imagined, that Charles would iſſue a ſevere edict 
againſt Luther; but the elector was reſolved to protect 
him from the perſecution of the emperor and pope. 
Luther was purpoſely ſeized on.the road by a troop of 
maſked horſemen, and carried, as if by violence, to the 


* 
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and palatine were abſent from the diet. 


illuſtrious aſſembly. 


the ſpreading of Luther 


| L.UT as, ; 

caſtle of Wartburg, near Eiſenach, where the electot 
concealed him ten months. Luther called this retreat 
his Patmos, and wrote ſeveral uſeful treatiſes there: 

While his enemies employed reputed wizards to find out 
the place of his concealment; Here he held a conſtant 
correſpondence with his friends at Wittenberg, and em- 


ployed himſelf in compoling ſeveral of his works. He 
frequently made excurſions into the neighbourhood, 
though always in diſguiſe. Weary, however, of this 
confinement, he appeared at the end of ten months at 
Wittenberg, on the ſixth of March. TE 5 

The emperor publiſhed an edict againſt Luther, on 
the twenty-lixth of May, when the electors of Saxony 
He declared, 
it was his duty to extinguiſh hereſies; that Luther was 
a ſchiſmatic and heretic; that the ſentence of the pope 


ſhould be put in execution againſt him; and that no per- 


ſon ſhould revive, defend, maintain, or protect him, 
under the penalty of high treaſon, and being put to the 


ban of the empire.“ This edi& was drawn up with all 


poſſible rancor and malice by Aleander. However, 
whilſt Luther attended at Worms, and pleaded his cauſe, 
he was treated with much affability and civility by that 


mind, and a noble intrepidity, in the opinion of every 
one but himſelf; for he afterwards lamented, that he 


had not been ſtill bolder in the cauſe of God. 


Some are of o inion, that the emperor connived at 
s doctrine in Germany, that he 
might make himſelf abſolute there by ſuch diviſions: 

Elſe, ſay they, he might eaſily have ſuppreſſed it, by 
putting Luther to death, when he had him in his power 
at Worms. 
if he had been murdered, contrary to the ſanction ot the 
ſafe- conduct, his opinions would have died with him: 
and it would have been very imprudent in Charles to 
have thereby diſobliged the elector of Saxony, who 
had placed him on the imperial throne, and whole au- 
thority in Germany was great, while he had a war upon 
his hands againſt Turkey and France. „ 
Ihe tenets of Luther became now to be received, not 

only in Upper and Lower Saxony, but alſo in other parts 


hero, who would put a ſtop to the tyranny which the 
mendicant friars, and the reſt of the clergy, exerciſed 
over the minds and conſciences of men. Being ignorant 
and voluptuous, they encouraged a thouſand ,paltry ſu- 
perſtitions, and would neither emerge from fheir bar- 


barity, nor ſuffer others to do it: Inſomuch, that to bs 
witty, and polite, was ſufficient to expoſe a man to their | 
hate and indignation. Agrippa, Eraſmus, and ſome 


other great geniuſes, were pleaſed that Luther had broke 


the ice: They expected the critical hour for the delive- 05 


rance of honeſt men from oppreſſion : But when they 
{aw that things did not take the turn they expected, they 


were the firſt to caſt a ſtone at Luther, Agrippa wrote | 


to Melancthon in theſe words; Pay my compliments 
to the invincible heretic Martin Luther, who, as 8t 


Paul ſays in the Acts, worſhips God after the way which 


they call hereſy.” But the divines of Louvain cenſured 
Agrippa for writing the vainity of ſciences ;' though 
that book convinced Eraſmus, its author was of a fiery 


| genius, extenſive reading, and great memory. But 


Jovius, and Thevet, ridiculouſly charge Agrippa with 
being a wo Dor: Though this did not hinder- the fa- 
mous John Colet from lodging Agrippa in his houſe at 
London ; nor the emperor Maximilian from employing 
him in Italy. „ 5 
Jerom Savonarola, a Dominican at Florence, had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the auſterity of his life, and by 


| the fervent eloquence with which he preached againſt 


immo- 


He ſhewed a ſufficient preſence of 


However, it is far from being clear, that 


minicans, and the bi 


3 JT 
immorality, without ſparing the diſorders of the clergy, 
nor even the court of Rome. Philip de Comines, the 
celebrated hiſtorian of France, ſaw Savonarola at Flo- 


his conduct was the effect of a great zeal for truth, and 
for the reformation of the church : Others pretend that 
he was an impoſtor, and a hypocrite. It is certain, 


Florentines, by his ſingular ſanctity, and the reputa- 
tion of his virtue, that, in the opinion of all, he deſer- 
ved to be canonized alive: But he loft his credit, was 
excommunicated, degraded from his ecelefiaſtical order, 


hanged and burnt in the year 1498. Friar Jerom had 


been conſidered as a prophet ſent by God for the refor- 
mation of manners; and he had preached, that the ftate 
of the church ſhould be reformed by the ſword. He 


toretold many things before they came to paſs: But the 


pope excommunicated him, on a charge that his doctrine 
was not catholic; and the Franciſcan friars undertook to 
prove it heretical. The truth is, Savonarola had ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to be the inſtrument of calling a general 
council, in which the corrupt manners of the clergy 


might be reformed; and the ſtate of the church of God, 


which had deviated ſo far, might be reduced to as great 
a reſemblance as poſſible of thoſe days that wear neareſt 
to the times of the rage The general of the Do- 


whom they put fo the torture, and delivered him over 
to the ſecular arm to be n fe and burnt. His trial 
was falſified in the moſt unju 


into the Arno, that his adherents might not have any 


. relic left of him: But books were written for his juſti- 


fication; and the proteſtants have revered his memory. 
Beza, Vigner, Cappel, Du Pleſſis Mornay, and the 
other Reformers, confidered 3 as a 
martyr like Jerom of Prague: They looked on him s 


one of the forerunners of the evangelical Reformatic 


and called him the Luther of Italy. The popiſh u 


| ers alſo defended his character, particularly the learned # 
prince of Mirandula : But pope Clement VIII. forbade 
the ſermons of Savonarola to be read till they had under- 


gone a purgation. 5 . 
Luther quoted Savonarola, and prefixed a preface to 


his meditations; becauſe he conſidered him as an au- 


thor that is very orthodox upon the ſubject of juſtifica- 


tion, and the merit of good works. The tools of Rome 
were for putting Luther to death, as well as Savona- 


rola: But Eraſmus was greatly diſſatisfied, when Luther 
was proſcribed; and ſaid, that they, who condemned 


him, deſerved to be condemned themfelves : That the 


pope's unmerciful bull was diſapproved by all honeſt 
men; and that Luther, being a man void of ambition, 
was the leſs to be ſuſpected of hereſy. One of the eccle- 
| Haſtical electors ſaid, * Would to God that Luther had 
written in Latin, and not in German.“ Mention being 
made of Luther at the emperor's table, Ravenſtein ſaid, 
* here is one Chriſtian ariſen among us, at laſt, after 
four hundred years, and the pope wants to kill him.“ 
The emperor had performed the conditions of the 
ſafe- conduct to Luther; and the pope had tried him 


before a council: But the Lutherans would have been | 


fools and mad, to have trufted thetaſelves and their 
cauſe to ſuch a pontiff, and to ſuch an emperor;' not- 
withſtanding Eraſmus ſaid, we have a pope, who in 
his temper is much diſpoſed to clemency, and an em- 
peror who is alſo mild. and placable.' Eraſmus judged 
very wrong of both theſe perſons. Leo was a vain, 
voluptuous, and debauched man, who had no religion, 
and no compaſſion for thoſe, who could not ſubmit 
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_ rence, and ſays, * that no preacher ever had a greater | 
influence over a city.“ Some authors maintain, that | 


that this divine had acquired ſuch great power over the 


op of Romolino, were appoint- 
ed commiſſaries by the pope to puniſh Savonarola, | 


and ſcandalous manner: 
But he ſuffered death courageoufly, and many perſons 
conſidered him as a martyr. His aſhes were thrown 
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entirely to his pleaſure; as he ſhewed by the baughty 
manner in which he treated Luther, without admitting, 


the leaſt relaxation in any of the diſputed points.— 
Charles V. was only twenty years of age, at this time, 
and made a conſcience of nothing to accompliſh any of 


his projects. He ſaid ſo himſelf; and we may take his 


word for it. This emperor, diſcourling of paſt events 
with the prior and the monks of St Juſtus, told them, 
that he repented of having fulfilled the promiſe of ſafe- 
conduct which he gave to Luther. This regret is aſcrib- 
ed to his pious zeal for the cauſe of God: But the exam- 


ples of Gregory the Great, who kept his faith given to 


| heretics: of Joſhua, who kept it to the idolatrous Gi- 


beonites ; and of Saul, whom God puniſhed for doing 
the contrary, might have quieted his royal conſcience: 
| And if he had any caule to repent, it ſhould have been 


for plighting his faith to a heretic, and not for keeping 


2 and to have had his bones burnt for hereſy: 
being only hindered from doing it by this confidera- 


tion, that if his father was an heretic, he had forfeited all 


his dominions, and by confequence he had no right to 


| refign them to his ſon. If theſe things are true, the em- 


eee muſt have been tlie greateſt hypocrite that ever 
lived; or we have been greatly impoſed upon by hiſto- 
Fians. „„ ON. e N 


At the time the diet of Worms was held, a treatiſe was 


publiſhed, in which were the following among other 
anecdotes. The count of Naſſau, gevernor of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Holland, ſaid to the divines at the Hague, 


* Go, and preach the goſpel in ſincerity and truth, like 


lands, that Luther was ſubverting Chriſttanity by bis 


| writings. * Who, faid ſhe, is this Luther ? They re- 
plied, he was an illiterate monk. Is he ſo, 1aid the 
| princeſs? Then you, who are very learned and nume- 
rous, write againſt this illiterate monk; And ſurely the 
world will pay more regard to many ſcholars tha 


to one blockhead.” e 
As the pope and emperor had publiſhed ſuch a furi- 
ous bull, and violent edict, againſt Luther, Eraſmus be- 


gan to be in pain for the Reformer, though the eleCtor 
| of Saxony had taken him under his protection. 1 

fear, ſays he, for the unfortunate Luther: So violent 
is the conſpiracy, and ſo ſtrongly have the pope and the 


prince been inſtigated againſt him, Would to God he 


| had followed my counſel, and had abſtained from vio- 
lent and ſeditious proceedings! He would then have 


done more good, and have incurred lefs hatred.” 


But if Luther had followed the advice of Fraſmus, 


and conducted the affair with all moderation and reſerve, 


he would ſtill have had leſs ſucceſs; becauſe his ſyſ- 
tem paſſed in the opinion of the divines, for a moſt 


peſtilent hereſy, tending to overſet the authority of 


the pope and the monks, and to deftroy the credit of 
certain opinions and doctrines, from which they drew 
an immenſe profit. If Luther had recanted after he had 


been condemned, all the benefit that his doctrines was 
capable of producing, would have been loſt: and if he 


reſiſted, a ſeparation from thoſe who had excommuni- 


cated him muſt enſue. _ 
Eraſmus declined the tafk of refuting Luther; be- 


cauſe it was a work above his abilities; and he would 
not deprive the univerſities, which had undertaken to 


confute him, of their honour and glory.“ He wiſhed 
that Luther had been ſolidly confuted before his books 
were burnt: Becauſe it is the duty of divines to per- 
ſuade, and the practice of tyrants to compel. But this 


was not the language of the e Nees and of the 


| monks, who breathed nothing beſides revenge, and the 


diſtruc- 


it, However, Charles in his old age ſeemed inclined |, 
to proteſtant principles: And, it reports may be credit- 
| ed, his fon Philip intended to have made his father's Sou 


Luther.“ Ihe academies of Louvain complained to 
Margaret the emperor's ſiſter, governeſs of the Nether- 
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deſtruction of heretics. To pleaſe them, he ought to 
have cried out, that Luther deſerved to be hanged, for 
what he had done, whether he ſubmitted or not : He 
ought to have inſulted and abuſed him upon all occa- 
tions, if he hoped for any favour from men, who ac- 
counted moderation and equity to be capital crimes, 
when they extended to a man accounted by them the 
leader of the heretical armies,” Luther was ſometimes 
__ cenſured by Eraſmns for writing with {ſuch ſpirit; but 
in this Luther acted more like an apoſtle, or primitive 
Chriſtian, than Eraſmus. _ „„ 
Luther alſo made a tranſlation of the New Teſtament 


into the German Language; and wrote ſeveral books 


during his retirement, which he called his hermitage. 
He was immediately accuſed of corrupting the goſpel 
in ſeveral places; but none of his adverſaries ventured 
to condemn the tranſlation of the New Teſtament into 


the vulgar tongue: On the contrary, Jerom Emſer eri- . 
dciſed upon this verſion, and made another. The king 
of England wrote to the princes of Germany upon 


that ſubject; and ſaid it was uſeful to have the ſcrip- 


ture in ſeveral languages, that corrupt verſions might 


be prevented, 


However it is acknowledged, that Luther, in tranſla- 


ting the bible, was aſſiſted by the diſciples of Reuchlin, 
and hath hit off many places very happily : That he 
was maſter of the German language; and that there is 


much to be learned from this work. But the Sieur de 
St Aldegonde, in 1594, wrote to John Druſius, who was 


employed by the ſtates- general to make a new tranſla- 
tion of the bible into the Dutch tongue, that, among all 
the verſions he had met with, he had ſeen none that dif- 


fered ſo widely from the true Hebrew, as that of Luther. 


Luther wrote againſt private confeſſion, private maſ- 


ſes, and monaſtic vows; in conſequence of which, Ca- 


roloſtadius, and the Auguſtine friars at Wittenberg, a- 


boliſhed the uſe of the maſs, Vows of celibacy very 
little promoted continence. The monks left their cloiſ- 
ters at Wittenberg, and the prieſts married ; after Ca- 


roloſtadius and Juſtus Jonas had ſet them the example, 
which was afterwards followed by Luther. 
The adverlaries of Luther affirmed, * that he uttered 


They went ſo far as to maintain, that he got Amadis de 


Gaul tranflated into French, to put people out of conceit 
with the ſcripture, and all books of devotion. They 


obſerved ſo little meaſures in the calumnies they pub- 
liſhed againſt him, as to accuſe him of having ſaid, that 
he believed nothing of what he preached.” Moſt of theſe 
.calumnies were grounded upon ſome words in a book 
publiſhed by Luther's friends; to which his enemies 
gave a very malicious interpretation, and very remote 
from this miniſter's thoughts. „ 


. October 1684, where it is ſaid, that this ridiculous 
calumny cannot excite indignation, but laughter; for 
the honeſt catholics themſelves muſt be aſhamed of it: 
They cannot be ignorant that, by the indefatigablę pains 
of Luther, the ſacred writings were once more put not 
only into the hands of the clergy, but into thoſe of the 
middle rank, nay, even of thole of the meaneſt ſort; 
he having, for that purpoſe, with incredible ſtudy and 
_ toil, tranſlated the holy bible into the vulgar tongue, 
and not Amadis.“ What is not a man capable of, in 
point of groſs calumnies, ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
all probability, when there are thoſe who dare affirm, 
that Luther deſired to bring the {ſcriptures into diſcre- 
dit: Luther had no greater reproach to bear, with all 
the Reformers, from the popiſn clergy, than that of too 
much recommending to laymen the reading of the bible 
in the vulgar tongue. | 
The doctrine & Luther was not prevented by the e- 
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a 


| anſwering the king, 


He was even accuſed of Atheiſm: But this, as well as 
what was ſaid of Amadis, was an egregious falſhood, | 
and proved ſo by Bayle, from the journal of Leipſic, 


| king of Denma 


the more tartneſs. 


E | 

dict of the emperof, which was contemned by the 
prncen and magiſtrates, Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
and, ſtopt the new doctrine from ſpreading in his do- 


| minions: He did ſomething more, for he cauſed to be 
| made, in his own name, a treatiſe about the ſeven ſacra- 


ments, 3 Luther's book of * the Captivity of Ba- 
bylon.” Some have thought that Edward Lee, after- 

wards archbiſhop of York, was the author of that work: 
But the king preſented it to the pope, who received it 
very favourably, and was ſo well pleaſed with Henry, 
that he rewarded him with the glorious title of * De- 
fender of the Faith.“ Henry was the ſlave of Rome 
for the firſt eighteen years of his reign. Delight- 
ed with the flatteries of the pope and the clergy, he 


| drew his pen in their defence. The papal compliments 


induced Henry to order all Luther's books to be called 
in; and forty-two articles, taken from his doctrine, 
were condemned. Luther had made very free with 


Aquinas, the favourite author of king Henry VIII. who 
had a great opinion of his learning and talents for dif- 
| putation, and ſtepped forth as the champion of the 


church, to defend her againſt the danger ſhe was in from 
ſpreading of Luther's hereſy. But Luther was not to 
be ſilenced by the power of his adverſary : And con- 


ceiving himſelf to be uſed too contemptuouſly by the 


king, he replied with more acrimony than was thought 
decent towards the perſon of a ſovereign prince. He 
anſwered Henry with ſharpneſs ; and without any re- 
ſpect to his royal dignity ; for Luther ſpared no man 

in the cauſe of God. Many divines thought it an ho- 
nour to defend the king of England, by confuting the 
book which Luther wrote againſt him. In Germany, 
it was anſwered in Latin by Eckius; and in High 
Dutch by Muncer. In England, John Fiſher, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, wrote a book to maintain the doctrine which 


the king had vindicated; and Sir Thomas More wrote 
another, under the name of William Roſs, in which ke 


gave a character of Luther. But Luther's magnani- 


mous ſpirit was not to be depreſſed by the words of a 


king, whole treatment of Lambert, the martyr, diſce- 


| vered an heart full of rancor againſt the truth, becauſe he 


_.- 1demned it without inveſtigation, and a mind full of 
a thouſand blaſphemies, and particularly againſt Moſes: Fmeannels, becauſe he inſulted and threatened an humble 


tubject and inferior. Luther defended his ſharp ſtile in 
after this manner; © It m af- 


perity towards the king has offended any body, let them, 


| take this anſwer, In that book I had to do with un- 


feeling monſters, who have deſpiſed my beſt and 
gentleſt writings, who have trampled upon my moſt 
humble ſubmiſſions, and who only ſeem the more inſo- 


lent, in proportion to my calmneſs and temperance. 
| Let it be remembered too, that I entirely omitted all 


threats of virulence and falſhoods, with which the king 
has filled his book againſt me from beginning to end. 
Nor ought it to be conſidered as a great affair, if I af- 
front and treat ſharply an earthly prince, who has dar- 
ed to blaſpheme the King of heaven in his writings, and 
to inſult his holy name with the bittereſt lies. But 


God will Judge the people in his equity. Luther 


had indeed written a very humble letter to Henry the 
Eighth, by the ae of Chriſtiern, the baniſhed 
rx; to which the king returned a very 
harſh and unbecoming anſwer in his book, which pro- 
bably induced Luther to treat this haughty prince with 
His ſubmiſhve letters to cardinal 
Cajetan, George duke of Saxony, and others, were all 
ſerved in the ſame contemptuous ftrain, which deter- 
mined Luther to take up a different conduct with his 
adverſaries, in which his bravery of ſoul was equal to 
all their inſolence. . 
If we would know what was the ground of this won- 
derful man's magnanimity, it cannot be better expreſſed 
than it is by himſelf in a letter to Spalatinus, during the 
buſineſs of Augſburgh: ING kings, and princes, and. 
= 
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, eſteem à good ſign, and a much better one than 
it they flattered. For it follows upon this, that he, who 


dwelleth in heaven, laughs them to ſcorn. And if our his domeſtic indigence, and educated the ſon, who 


Head laugh, I fee no reaſon why we ſhould weep before 
the faces of ſuch beings. He does not laugh for his own 
ſake, but for our's, that we, putting the more truſt in 
him, might deſpiſe their empty deſigns; of fo great 
need is faith, that the cauſe and ground of it 
perceived without faith. He, who began this work, 
began it without our advice and contrivance; he hath 
hitherto protected it: and hath ordered the whole above 
and beyond our counſels and imaginations, He alſo, 1 
make no'doubt, will carry on and complete the ſame, 
without and above all our conceptions and cares. I 


know and am aſſured of this, for I reſt the whole upon 


him, who is able to do above all that we can aſk or 
think. Yet our friend Philip Melan&hon will contrive 
and deſire, that God ſhould work according to and 
within the compaſs of his puny notions, that he may 
have ſomewhat whereof to glory. Certainly (he would 
ſay) thus and thus it ought to be done; and thus and 


thus would I do it.“ But this is poor ſtuff: * Thus 1 | 
Philip would do it.“ This (I) is mighty flat. But hear 


how this reads; I AM THAT I AM, this is his name 
JEHOVAH: HE, even HE, will do it. But I have 
done. Be ſtrong in the Lord, and exhort Melancthon 
from me, that he aim not to ſit in God's throne, but fight 
againſt that innate, that deviliſhly implanted ambition of 
* our's, which would uſurp the place of God; for that 


ambition will never further our cauſe. It thruſt Adam | 


and Eve out of paradiſe; and this alone perplexes us, 
and turns our feet from the way of peace. We muſt 


be men, and not gods.” The proteſtant champion knew | 

full welt where his ſtrength lay—not in himte}, but in | 
wis Sovereign. If deſerted by his Covenant-head, he 
felt the deep conviction, that every reed might make 


him tremble, and every blaſt of trial caſt him down. 
He knew (to uſe the words of a late writer) that if 
God changed from his purpole of faving a man, when- 
ever the man, left to his own will, would change from 


the deſire of being ſaved; he muſt renounce the ſtrongeſt 


believer upon earth, in five minutes after he had com- 
mitted him to himſelf.” But Luther had ze 8 O learned 


Leo X. called John de Medicis, was elected pope on 
the eleventh of March, 1512; and it is thought, that 
nothing contributed more to his elevation to the pope- 

dom, than his intrigues and connexions with ſome diſ- 

ſolute women of great influence. He made a league with 
the emperor againſt France, to recover the places which 


the French held in Italy. He took that affair ſo much | 


to heart, that having received the news of the misfor- 
tunes of the French, he died, it is ſaid, of mere joy; 


Not but there are writers who affirm, that he was poi- 


ſoned. He died, on the ſecond of December, 1521, 


revived and reſtored learning, which claims from hiſtory 
a tribute perhaps not due to his other virtues as a man, 
or to his piety as a prelate. His encouraging arts and 
ſciences; his boundleſs liberality to the poor, to wits, 


oets, artiſts, and men of letters, is what his apologiſts | 


Have to oppoſe to abundance of ſcandalous defects, and 
_ grievous faults in his character. Even the failings of his 
character were productive of ſome public uſe; for he 
| ſeems to have had a contempt for the underſtanding of 
other nations, which led him to treſpaſs upon them too 
far in the matter of indulgences and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal propoſitions, that paved the way for the Refor- 
mation. | Ks | 
"After the death of Leo, the ſeveral factions of the 


. enclave terminated in the election of Adrian VI. which | 


is not to be 


eiſcans, by t 


(Church. 
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people, (ſays he) rage againſt Chriſt, the Lord's Anoint- 
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highly diſpleaſed the people of Rome. He was bort 
at Utrecht in 1459; and his father got his living by 
barge-making : But the univerſity of Louvain fupplied 


made a great progreſs in all kinds of ſciences, and was 


appointed preceptor to the archduke Charles in r507. 


he new ,pope refuſed to change his name: And in 
every thing expreſled his averſion to pomp and plea- 
ſures. He was thought fit to be raiſed to the papacy, 


nity, to oppoſe Luther; and allo of one capable of 


governing a ſtate, becauſe of the troubles in Italy. But 


he thought it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to reform the 


diſcipline of the church, and particularly the abuſes of 


the court of Rome, which he obſerved, and publicly 
acknowledged, in a very ſtrong manner. He began 


with revoking all the privileges Fee to the Fran- 
e promulgation of indulgences: Next, 
he aboliſhed part of the reſervations, acceſſions, re- 
greſſes, and ſuch inventions, which were called the 
ſnares of the court of Rome: And afterwards he at- 
tempted to reform the diſcipline of the church; as alſo 
the manners of the clergy and laity: But his jlaudable 
views were prevented by the cardinals, and prieſts, who 


could not endure the thoughts of a Reformation, which 
was ſo contrary to their intereſt, Eraſmus entertained 


ſome hopes, that his old friend and ſchool-fellow, 
Adrian VI. would do ſome good. The new pope de- 
plored the fad life of the clergy, and the corruption of 


morals which had appeared in ſome popes: But his 


of Louvain, than in governing the whole chriſtian 
Luther was now at open war with the church of 
Rome, and wrote againſtthe excommunication iſſued by 
the pope: He allo attacked the biſhops, and eccleſiaſti- 


cal princes, in a work, entitled, © Againſt the order, 
falſely called, the order of biſhops.“ And he exhort- 
ed the ſtates of Bohemia to continue in their ſeparation 
from the Roman church. He wrote his rough anſwer 
to Henry VIII. in Latin, and afterwards tranſlated it 
into German. Emſer wrote the life of Benno, biſhop 


of Miſnia in the eleventh century, whoſe principal me- 


rit was, that he had been a rebel and a traitor; yet 
he was canonized by pope Adrian VI. for his miracles. 
| this canonization, and treated 
Benno's miracles as human frauds, or diabolical ope- 
rations. Every thing co-operated with the decree of 
heaven, in ſpreading the doctrines of Luther; and the 
ſpiritual monarchy of Rome was on the brink of ruin. 
As the diet of Worms had not ſettled the tranquillity 
of the empire, another diet was appointed by the em- 
peror to be held at Nuremberg in November, 1 522.— 


Luther wrote again 


The emperor was not preſent, and his brother Fer- 


. 21, | dinand fupphed his place. The pope ſent his nuncio, 
in the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the ninth of his | C 


pPontificate. He might juſtly be termed the father of 


brief, to the princes; and inſtructions how to 3g az 
againſt Luther. The pope informed the diet, t 


new books; which grieved him the more, becauſe h& 
was his countryman. He exhorted the members to 
reduce Luther, and his adherents, to a conformity of 


faith with the church: But, © if this peſtiferous canker. 


cannot be cured with gentle medicines, ſharper ſalves 


bers mu 


declare, that God ſuffered this perſecution to be in- 


| ited upon his church for the ſins of men, eſpecially 


of prieſts and prelates of the clergy.” The cardinals 


ſtrongly reſented theſe refletions caſt upon ther in 
5 uc 


which had need, at that time, of a man learned in divi- 


reign was ſhort, and troubleſome; which made him 
lay, he had more ſatisfaction in governing a college | 


heregatus, to this diet; with letters, in manner of a 


at Lu- 
ther continued to diſturb and repleniſh the world with 


muſt be proved, and fiery ſearings: The putrihed mem- 
1 be cut off from the body, left the ſound parts 
ſhould be infected.“ Yet the nuncio was inſtructed to 
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fuck an affembly j and it is imagined that the life of 


Adrian was ſhortened on that account. 


The diet anſwered the nuncio by writing, that they 
had not put the papal ſentence, nor the imperial edict | 
into execution againft Luther, for feat of raiſing civil 
commotions: But they particularly deſired he would 


apply a remedy to the abufes and grievances of which 


be neceſſary, as ſoon as poſſible, to call a free council 


in Germany, to extirpate all errors and abuſes: And 
that all controverſy ſhould ceaſe, till the determination | W 


of ſuch a council ſhould be known. The nuncio re- 


plied, that the negligence which they had ſhewn con- 


cerning Luther, was offenſive to God, to the pope, 
| the emperor, and the empire: That they ſhould obſerve 


the imperial edit; and alſo put in execution the de- 


cree of the council of Lateran, which inhibits the print- 
ing of any 


The diet, in the reign of Maximilian, propoſed ten 
grievances againſt the court of Rome: But this diet of 


Nuremberg 4ent one hundred heads of complaint, or 


grievances, to the pope ; with a proteſtation, that they 


neither could nor would endure ſuch oppreſſions and 


extortions. The principal of the centum gravamina were 


- againſt the great number of human conſtitutions ; in- 


dulgences ; eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; collation of benetices ; 
annates; exemption of eccleſiaſtics in criminal cauſes ; | 
excommunication; and many others which they re- 
: 3 to be propoſed, when juſtice was done them in 
r . : | 


This reſolution of the diet was publiſhed, on the 


ſixth of March, 1523, in the form of an edict; but 


both the Papiſts and Lutherans interpreted it in favour 
of themſelves. Luther continued to publiſh ſeveral 
new tracts; and undertook to compoſe a new form of 


celebrating the communion in the churchof Wittenberg. 


e would have none admitted ro the communion, but 


{ſuch as could give an account of their faith; and who 
knew the nature, uſe, and benefit of the Lord's Sup- 
appointed, that both kinds ſhould be given; | 

and that th 
. have neither. 


der: He ds ſhe e giv 
ole, who would take only in one, thould 


Jodocus Clichtovæus, and Joannes Cochlæus, an- | 


ſwered Luther; againſt whom, and the Reformation, 
the writings of Cochlæus have been the fund of viru- | 
lent abuſe, for all thoſe who have flandered the pro- 
teſtant teligion ever ſince : But Luther anſwered and 
contfuted both theſe antagoniſts; as alſo two others, 
john Faber, afterwards biſhop of Vienna, and Con: 
. radus Collinus, a Dominican. Luther was deſirous of 
totally ſuppreſſing the monaſtic orders, and wrote a 
| book. called, © The common Treaſury, for blending 
them with the public: which made his enemies ſay, 
he let himſelf up as a ſupreme legiſlator, and diſpoſer of 


the revenues of the ctiurch, ©. __ 
Zuinglius, at this time, was eſtabliſhing his doctrine 


in Switzerland: But differed from Luther in the doc- 


trine of the ſacrament. Pope Adrian VI. died on the 


twenty-fourth of October, 1523, in the fixty-fifth year 


of his age; without being able to reform the church. 
He was ſucceeded by the cardinal Julius de Medicis, 
who aſſumed the name of Clement VII. The new 

ope ſent cardinal Campegius to the diet of Nurem- 
berg, in February, 1524, when he had'an audience of 


cured a priv aſſembly to be held at Ratiſbon in July, 


eil, to allay e puts of Luther: But the legate fat 
e 
where it was agreed, that the edict of Worms ſhould be 


put into execution; and that thirty-five articles of cer- | 


F ze 


f wa 


the affembly, and vainly endeavoured to ſtop their com- 
plaints by promiſes. The diet declared for a free coun- 


i 
þ 


they would give him a memorial; as this would be the | 
only wav to re-eſtabliſh peace and concord between the 
. eccleſiaſtical and ſecular orders. They thought it would 


* 


book about religious matters, without being 
licenſed by the ordinary. ,, ATLAS Bo 


9 


ſhould be pu 


to Lutheraniſm. 


tain conſtitutions, made for the 


teformation of tlie 
German clergy, 
bl 


in purſuance of the late complaints, 
ſhed. The doQrines of Luther were 
generally favoured: by the imperial cities, whoſe depu- 
ties held an, aſſembly at Spires, and explained the de- 
crees of Nuremberg in their favour, While the other 
ſat at Ratiſbon. V 

Luther expoſed the contradictions in the two laſt 
edicts; and the popiſh princes oppoſed Lutheraniſm, by 
putting thoſe edicts in execution. Luther was certainly 
right, in aſſerting, that the edits of Nuremberg and 
Opires contradicted each other: For if the edict of 
Worms, which condemned Luther as an heretic, was 
to be obeyed; why ſhould the diet of Nuremberg; which 


ordered that edict to be executed, allo order his books 


to be examined at Spires? And if an examination was 
to be made of his writings, why was he to be con- 
demned as a heretic, before ſuch examination was 
—_ ESTI on ß 
Luther publiſhed a book © Of the Duty and Dignity 
of the Civil Magiſtrate ;”” and wrote an elegy upon two 
Auguſtine monks, who were burnt for Lutheraniſm at 
Bruſſels. Their names were Henry Voes, and John 
Eſch. The greateſt error they were accuſed of, was, 
that men ought to truſt only in God.“ They ſuffered 
with heroic conſtancy ; and Luther compoſed a hymn 


in their praiſe, which was ſung in the reformed 


churches. The charitable catholics rejoiced at their 
death, and called them the devil's martyrs ;* But Eraſ- 
mus had the courage to declare his diſlike of ſuch bar- 
barous and unchriſtian proceedings; and obſerved, that 
the ſufferings of theſe men had brought over multitudes 
About this time Luther wrote a con- 

ſolatory epiſtle to three noble ladies at Miſnia, who were 
baniſhed from the duke of Saxony's court at Friburg for 


reading his books. The diſputes between Luther and 


Caroloſtadius increaſed, and the latter retired from Wit- 
tenberg to Ortamunden, where he was followed by Lu- 
ther, who accuſed him ot making innovations in the 


public worſhip without the conſent of the magiſtrate ; 
and the elector baniſhed Caroloſtadius out of dis domi- 


nions. He ſettled at Straſburgh, where he publiſhed . 
two books upon the Lord's Supper, to maintain, that 


the body of Jeſus Chriſt is not in the ſacrament.” — 


Zuinglius would not abſolutely condemn his opinion: 
But he cenſured his conduct, and rejected his interpre- 


tation. 


About this time, the | Anabaptiſts ſprang up under 


| Muncer and Stork, who were diſcovered to be fanaties, 


and were baniſhed Saxony. A rebellion enſued, Which 
the popiſh writers attribute to the riſe of Lutheraniſm: 
But it has been fully proved, that-theſe tumults were 
occaſioned by grievances of a civil nature. The pea- 
{ants refuſed to pay obedience to their ſuperiors, and 
deſolated whole countries in a moſt barbarous manner; 
but they were reduced, and returned to their duty, after 
more than one hundred thouſand of their affociates 


| had been killed during this commotion, and their lead- 


ers had received the puniſhment they deſerved; Their 
printipal tenete were theſeeeee pe gs 
1. That every man hath the ſpirit. 
2. That the ſpirit was nothing more than our na- 
tural reaſon and underſtanding. 
3. © That every man believes, or may believe, + 
4. That there is no hell to torment ſouls, but that 
the body only is condemned; - ME a OS 
5. © That every ſoul ſhall be ſaved, , 
6. © That we are taught by the law of nature to do to 
others, as we would have them do to us; and that this 


* is all that we are to underſtand by the term 
aith. | ERR 4s” 


7. That we do 


5 
P z 


4 


not ſin againſt the law by concupiſ- 
bh cence, 
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fin; becauſe he is without reaſon, which is only an- 


lay down their arms, and proved the neceflity of obeying 
h popery, and a ſcandal to the Reformation, The ex- 


lious peaſants, and to the tyrannical nobles were excel- 
_ * Tent, and gave a high idea of his probity, plain-dealing, 


by the elector of Saxony, the landgrave of 


* 


a Lutheran, and then he undertook to oppoſe him, in 


contemptible. Le Clerc ſuppoſes that Luther was a 
Thomiſt: But we find, that he abhorred Ariſtotle, and | 
delpiſed the ſchoolmen in general; particularly both the 


Auguſtine, of whom he was à great admirer. Certain 


Who will fight againſt his own corrupt inclinations? Therefore, where is 


many evils ſeem to flow? 


uſeful, and what pernicious ? Or could not HE, whofe . inſi- 


LU T 
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8. That a man, not having the holy Spirit hath no, 
other name for the holy Spirit. . 
9. That infants are not to be baptizet. 
10. That all things are to be held in common.“ 
Luther exerted himſelf againſt theſe fanatical people, 
and ſet forth a treatiſe, wherein he admoniſned them to 


their magiſtrates. Theſe Anabaptiſts were enemies to 


ortations of Luther on this occaſion, both to the rebel- 


and good ſenſe. Lutheraniſm increaſed, and was 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities, even before thefe ſeditions 


were ſuppreſſed in Germany. It was e e | 
efle, and 
the duke of Brunſwick. It was received at Straſburgh, 
© Francfort, Mentz, and Cologne: And it prevailed in al- 
' moſt all the ſtates of the empire, except in the heredi- 
tary countries ſubject to the emperor. {© 
e had been frequently ſolicited by the Popo: 
and the popiſh 38 to write againſt Luther: But 
he avoided the diſpute, till he was ſuſpected of being 


a book entitled, A Diatribe, or Conference about 
Free-will, againſt the opinion of Luther concerning 
liberty. The Lutherans themſelves have rejected that 
opinion: But Luther and Eraſmus were in the ſame 
condition and ſituation in one reſpect: They had innu- 
merable adverſaries, and for the moſt part extremely 


Thomiſts and Scotifts. If he was a favourer of any 
" ſcholaſtic ſect, it was that of Occam, whom he eſ- 
teemed. Therefore, a judicious divine thinks, that 
Luther firſt received his doctrine of predeſtination from 


it is, that ſcarce any man ever carried the dectrine of 
predeſtination to greater lengths, or wrote more poſi- 
tively in defence of it *, If there was any difference be- 


®* Witneſs his book de ſervo arbitrio, written againſt Eraſmus, who had 
attacked the doctrine of predeſlination. Eraſmns had ſaid: * What can be 
more uſeleſs, than to publiſh this paradox to the world ? namely, that what- 

ever we do, is done, not by virtue of our own free - will, but in a way of 

_ neceſſity, Ke What a wide gap does the publication of this tenet open a. 
mong men, for the cemmiſtion of all ungodlineſs ! What wicked perſon will 
reform his life? Who will dare to believe himſelf a favourite of heaven? 


either the need, or the utility, of ſpreading theſe notions, from whence fo 


To which, LUTHER replies: © If, my Erafmus, yon conſider theſe pa- | 

| radexes (as you term them) to be no more than the inventions of men; why 
are you fo extravagantly heated on the occaſion? In that caſe, your arguments 
affect not me: For there is no perſon, now living in the world, who is a more 
- avowed enemy to the doctrines of men. than myſelf, But, if you believe the 
- gdottrines, in debate between us, to be (as indeeed they are) the doctrines of 
God; you mult have bid adieu to all ſenſe of ſhame and decency, thus to oppoſe 
them. I will not aſk, Whither is the odeſty of Eraſmus fled ? but which 

- js much more important, Where, alas! are your fear and reverence of the 
_ Deity, when you roundly declare. that this branch of truth, which He has re. 
vealed from heaven, is, at beſt, /ele/5, and unneceſſary to be known ? What! 
ſhall the glorious Creator 2 by yon his creat ure. what is fit to be 
preach'd, and what to be ſuppreſs d? Is the adorable God ſo very defective in 
wiſdom and prudence, as not to know till you inftru& him, what would be 


nite, foreſee, previous to his revelation of this doctrine, what wou be the 
conſequences of his revealing it, till thoſe conſequences were pointed ou: by 
you? You cannot; you dare not ſay this, If then, it was the divine pleaſure to 
make known theſe things in his word; and to bid his meffengers publiſh them 
abroad, and leave the conſequences of their ſo doing to the wiſdom and pro- 
vidence of Him, in whoſe name they ſpeak, and whoſe meſſage they declare ; 
who art thou, O Eraſmus, that thou ſhouldeſt reply againſt God. and ſay tothe 
( Almighty, What doeſt thou 2 St Paul, diſcourſing of God, declares perempto- 
rily, Whom he will he hardeneth: And again, God willing to ſhew his wrath, 
&c. And the apoſtle did not write this, to have it ſtifled among a few perſons, 
and buried in a corner; but wrote it to the Chriltians at Rome: which was, 
in effect, bringing this doctrine upon the ſtage of the whole world; ſtamping an 
univerſal imprimatur upon it; and'publiſhiug it ro believers at lar ge, through. 
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ſcence, if in the will we do not follow. that concupiſ- | 


1 | 
tween Luther and the Thomiſts of the church of Rome. 
it was this, that Luther ipake more ſimply, ſincerely, 
and openly than they; for he abſolutely denied there 
was any ſuch thing as free-will ; whilſt they admitted it 
in words. This, perhaps, deceived Erafmus, who ima- 
gined he was only diſputing againſt Luther, whilſt he 
was really diſputing as much againſt Thomas Aquinas 
and his followers, as againſt the Reformers. To attack 
Luther upon the ſingle point of liberty and neceſſity, 
was, in an oblique and indirect way, to allow him ſu- 


the grace and aſſiſtance of God; and that a man ſhould 


ſomething aſcribed to it, but more to grace, 


elſewhere, I know whom 1 have choſen. Now, theſe andimilar aſſertions of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, are the very paſi:ions which you, O Eraſmus, brand as 
uſ. leſs and hurttul. You object, If theſe things are ſo, who will endeavour 
to amend his life? I anfwer; Without the Holy Ghoſt, no man cas amend 
his life to purpoſe. Reformation is but varniſh'd hypocrify, unlefs it proceed 
trom grace.” The elect and truly pions are amended by the Spirit of God: 


aſk, moreover, Who will dare to believe himſelf a favourite of heaven? 1 
anſwer; It is not in man's own power to believe himſelf ſuch, upon juſk 
grounds, till he is enabled from zbove. But the Elect ſhalt be ſo enabled: 
They ſhall believe themſelves to be what indeed they ares As for the reſt, 
who are not endu'd with faith, they ſhall periſh ragiag and blaſpheming, as 


they open a door of righteouſneſs to the e/e# and holy, and ſhow them the 
way to beaven, and the path of acceſs unto God. Yet you would have us 
abſtain from the mention of theſe grand doctrines, and leave our people in the 
dark, as to their election of God: The conſequence of which would be, that 
every man would bolſter himſelf up with a deluſſve hope of a ſhare in that ſal- 


of cloſing up the door of licentioufnels, as is falſely pretended ; it would be, 
in fact, opening a gulph imo the nethermolt hell. Still you urge, Where /s 


teaches it, and commands us to teach it: And that is anſwer enough. We 
human ſcrutiny ; but ſimply to revere both Him and It. He who alone is all- 


no man; neither can he do any thing unwifely or raſhly. And this confideras 


over and above, Two very important reaſons, why theſe doftriues ſhould be 


| publicly taught: 1. For the humility of our pride, and the manifeſtation of 


divine grace. God hath aſſuredly premis'd his favour to the truly humble. 
By truly humble, I mean, thoſe who are endu'd with repentance, and deſpair 
of ſaving themſelves: For a man can never be ſaid to be really penitent and 

humble, till he is made to know that his falvation is not ſuſpended, in any mea- 


to lend an helping hand to the buſineſs of his ſalvation.— On the contrary, 
whoever is truly convinced that the whole work depends ſingly and abſolutely 


perſon deſpairs of all /e/f-aſſiſtance : He renounces his own will, and his own 


in vain. For the Ziels ſake, therefore, theſe doctrines are to be preached : 


empty'd, and ſunk, as it were, into nothing in his preſence ; may be ſaved in 
Chriſt, with eternal glory. This, then, is one inducement to the publication 
of the doctrine : that the penitent may be made acquainted with the promiſe 
of grace, plead it in prayer to God, and receive it as their own, 2. The 
nature of the Chriſtian faith requires it Faith has to do with things not ſeen. 
And this is one of the higheſt degrees of faith, ſtedfaſtly to believe that God is 
infinitely merciful, tho' he ſaves (comparatively) but few, and condemns ſo 
many; and that he is ſtrictly 7uſt, tho, of his own Will, he leaves ſuch num- 


| bers of mankind neceſſarily liable to damnation. Now, theſe are ſome of the 


unſeen things, whereof faith is the evidence. Whereas, was It in ny power 
to comprehend them, or clearly to m. ke out, how God is both inviolably Juſt, 
and infinitely merciful, notwitnitanding the diſplay of wrath and ſeeming 
inequality in his diſpenſations reſpecting the reprobate ; faith would have lit- 
tle or nothiug to do. But now, ſince theſe matters cannc CL adequately com - 
prehencled by us, in the preſent ſtate of imperfe&ion; te re is room for the 
exerciſe of faith. Thy truths, therefore, reſpecting N edeſtination in all its 
branches, ſhould be taught and publiſh'd: They, no leis than the other my- 


out the earth. What can ſound har ther, in the uncircumciſed ears of carnal 
men, than thoſe words of Chrut, Many are called, but few ars che ? arg 


ſteries of Chrittian doctrine, being proper objetts of faith, on the part of God's 


peuple.“ See TOoPTADPY's Zaheliiu, p. 97, &c. 


Eraſ. 


perior to his adverſaries in other reſpects. Eraſmus 
| very dextrouſly and artfully choſe this point of diſputa- 
tion, that he might appear to the Romaniſts to write 
againſt Luther; and yet that he might avoid cenſuring 
his other doctrines oppoſite to the Roman church. | 
Eraſmus inſiſted, that the human will co-operates with 


uſe all his endeavours to attain to perfection. He ſhews 
that man was created a free agent; but took a middle 
way between thoſe who deſtroy free-will entirely, and 
thoſe who attribute too much to it: He would have 


| And thoſe of mankind, who are not amended by Him, will periſh —You 


vou do now. But, ſay you, Theſe dodtrines open a door to ungodlineſs.. 1 
anſwer ; Whatever door they may open to the i9:pioz5 and profane; yet, 


vation, which is ſuppos'd to lie open to all; and, thus, genuine humility, and 
the pradical fear of God, would be kick'd out of doors. This would be a 
pretty way indeed ot Hopping up the gap Eraſmus complains of 1 Inſtead 


either the neceſſity, or utility of preaching predeſtination ? God himſelf 
are not to arraign the Deity, and bring the motives of his will to the teſt of 
wiſe and all-juſt, can, in reality (however things appear to us), do wrong to 


tion will ſuffice, to ſilence all the objeGions of truly religious perſons. HowW- 
| ever, let us, for argument's ſake, go a ſtep farther, I will venture to alfign, 


ſure whatever, on his on ſtrength. machinations, endeavours, free-will, 
or works: But entirely depends, on the free pleaſure, purpoſe, determination, 
aud efficiency of another; even of God alone. Whilſt a man is perſuaded, 
that he has it in his power to contribute any thing, be it ever ſo little, to his 
own ſalvation; he remains in carnal confidence; He is not a /elf-deſpairer, 
and therefore he is net duly humbled before God: So far from it, that he 
hopes ſome favourable junAure or opportunity will offer, when he may be able 


J ²ĩÜw a eds & tas; cred: 


on the will of God, who alone is the 2zthor and ſiniſner of ſalvation ; ſuch a 
{trength : He waits and prays for the operation of God: Nor waits and prays 


That the choſen of God, being humbled by the knowledge of his truths; ſelf- TH 
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Eraſmus ſent his'treatiſe againſt Luther to 1 
England, to Wolſey, Warham, and many more. Lu- 
ther anſwered Eraſmus in his book De ſer vo arbitrio” ; 


to which Eraſmus replied in two books, entitled, Hype- 


rn 5 
Luther had wrote a letter to Eraſmus, full of life, fire, 
and ſpirit; which vexed him not a little. He begins in 
the apoſtolical manner; Grace and peace to you from 
the Lord Jeſus.” After modeſtly reproving him for 
keeping fair with the papiſts, he ſays, We ſaw that 
the Lord had not conferred upon you the diſcernment, 
courage, and reſolution to join with us, and freely and 
openly to oppoſe thoſe monſters; and therefore we 
dared not to exact from you, that which greatly furpaſ- 
ſeth your ſtrength and your capacity. We have even 
borne with your weakneſs, and honoured that portion 
of the gift of God which is in you.“ Then having be- 


ſtowed upon him his due praiſes, as he had been the 
reviver of good literature, by means of which the holy 


ſcriptures had been read and examined in the originals, 


he tells Eraſmus, that he had with-held ſome perfons 


from attacking him; and that he had reſtrained himſelf, 
though provoked. © What, ſays he, can I do now? 
Things are exaſperated on both ſides; and I could wiſh, 
if it were poſſible, to act the part of a mediator between 
you, that they might ceaſe to attack you with ſuch ani- 
moſity, and ſuffer your old age to reſt in peace in the 
Lord. They nous ſhew their moderation towards 6 jo. 
10 much the more, ſince our affairs are advanced to ſuch 
a point, that our cauſe is in no peril, although even 

Eraſmus ſhould attack it with all his might.“ He deſires 


of Eraſmus it he cannot or will not defend their ſenti- 
ments, to let them alone; and concludes with a high 


compliment on his authority and reputation.” 
Eraſmus anſwered this letter, and {peaks ambiguouſlj 
of the Lutheran doctrine. Luther wrote another again 
the Hyperaſpiſtz, wherein he accuſes Eraſmus of Ari- 
aniſm. The Minorite brethren had ſaid, that Eraſ- 
mus laid the egg, and Luther hatched it: But, ſays 
Eraſmus, * I laid a hen-egg, and Luther hath hatched a 
very different bird.“ It is to be lamented that theſe two 
eminent men had any miſunderſtanding; as they had 
both tranſlated the holy ſcriptures, and were both in- 
clined for a Reformation in the church, Eraſmus after- 
wards wrote ſome other treatiſes againſt the Reformers: 
Yet he honeſtly diſſuaded the- German princes from 
hanging ard burning the poor Lutherans; and declar- 
ed himſelf againſt the cruel and ſan wire methods of 
_ defending the cauſe of Rome. The Italians thought 
him a Lutheran; and the Germans called him a Ro- 
maniſt: But every man paſled for an heretic at Rome, 
who did not join in every article with the pope againſt 
Luther. About this time, the violent and unhappy 
controverſy, concerning the euchariſt, was excited a- 
mong the proteſtants. As many books were written 
upon the ſubje& as would load ſeveral waggons ; and 


were of no ſmall harm te the Reformation; which, like 


the growth of the Roman commonwealth, flouriſhed in 
the midft of violent and continual diviſions. _ 
Luther was this year occupied in tranſlating the book 
of Job, which he was inclined to think was wrote by 
Solomon. He complained of the difficulty of the taſk; 
and obſerved, ſomewhat jocoſely, that Job choſe to {it 
on his dunghill, and to admir of no interpreters. | 
Luther's memorable proteſtation, upon the article of 
juſtification, muſt not be omitted. I Martin Luther, 


an unworthy preacher of the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, thus profeſs, and thus believe; that this article, 


THAT FAITH ALONE, WITHOUT WORKS, CAN JUS$- 
TIFY BEFORE Gop, ſhall never be overthrown nei- 

ther by the emperor, nor by the Turk, nor by the Tar- 
tar, nor by the Perſian, nor by the pope, with all his 
cardinals, biſhops, ſacrificers, monks, nuns, kings, 


| princes, powers of the world, nor 


nery at Nimtichen in 152 


But Luther ſays, 


e 
yer by all the devils 
in hell. This article ſhall ſtand faft, whether they will 
or no. This is the true goſpel. Jeſus Chriſt redeemed 


us from our fins, and he only. This moſt firm and 
| certain truth is the voice of ſcripture, though the world 
and all the devils rage and roar. If Chriſt alone take 


away our fins, we cannot do this with our works; 
and as it is impoſſible to embrace Chriſt but by faith, 
it is, therefore, equally impoſſible to apprehend him by 
works. If then faith alone muſt apprehend Chriſt, be- 


fore works can follow, the concluſion is irrefragable; that 


faith alone apprehends him, before and without the con- 
ſideration of works: And this is our juſtification and de- 
liverance from ſin. Then, and not till then, good works 
follow faith, as its neceſlary and inſeparable fruit. 


This is the doctrine I teach; and this the Holy Spirit 


and church of the faithful have delivered, In this will 
CC cc (( (((( 


The judgment of this great man, upon 1{ynods and 
councils, is very remarkable: I do not think it (ſays 
he) very ſafe to call a council of our friends, for the ſet- 
tlement of a unity in ceremonies; for it will occaſion a 


bad example, though it be attempted with the beſt zeal, 


as all councils of the church from the beginning may ſerre 
to ſhew us. Thus, as in the ſynod of the apoſtles, mat- 
ters of action and tradition were much more treated of 


than matters of faith ; ſo, in ſucceeding councils, were 


opinions and queſtions always agitated, without enter- 


ing upon faith; for which reaſons I have a greater ſuſ- 


picion and deteſtation of the very ſhadow of a council, 
than I have of free-will itſelf, If one church will not 


follow another in thoſe external things, what need is 


there to compel it by the decrees of councils, which“ 

ſoon are perverted into inſtitutions and traps for the in- 
tanglement of ſouls? Let one church, therefore, be at 
liberty either to follow or not to follow another; prin- 


cipally r above all indifferent circumſtances, 
the unity of the ſpirit, founded upon one common faith 


in the word of God; which being maintained, the dif- 
ference of outward rites is only tb 

ference in the fleſh and the elements of the world.”— 
It would be happy for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, if all its 
profeſſors were like-minded, and it would fave the goſ- 


pel much of that reproach, which infidels in all ages, 
upon this very account, have caſt upon it. 5 5 


Luther laid aſide the friar's habit in October, 1524; 
and married Catharine de Bore, a lady of noble deſcent, 
who, with eight other nuns, was taken out ot the nan- 

and carried to Wittenberg, 


by Leonard Coppen, of Ng Luther vindicfted 


that action, and intended to marry Catharine to 


Glacius miniſter of Ortamunden, whoſe perſon ſhe 


| diſliked ; and fo Luther married her himſelf, on the 


13th of June, 152 7 without conſulting his friends: 


his wife was twenty-ſix. He was ſo far 
aſhamed of entering into the holy ſtate of matrimony 
that he exhorted the elector of Mentz, and the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order, to follow his example 


which was done by the latter, notwithſtanding the 0 
cenſure of the Romaniſts. This grand maſter was 


Albert 8 of Brandenburgh, for whom that 
part of Pru 


was formed into a ſecular duchy. He embraced the 


Lutheran religion, renounced his vow of celibacy, and 


married Anna Maria of Brunſwick. He afterwards 
conformed to the Augſburg confeſſion, and founded 


an univerſity at Konigſberg, in 1544, that the pro- 
| teſtant religion might be introduced 1 eſtabliſhed in 


Pruſſia, and all the profeſſors were to be Lutherans. 
In thoſe times, marriage ſoon became a recommenda- 
tion among the Reformers, and was a certain proof that 


| 4 X they 


e conſidered as a dif- 


; ie took a wife in obedience to his 
fathers command. Luther was then nts ek and 


rom being 


1a which belonged to the Teutonic order 
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they had abjured popery; for if a converted elergyman 
did not marry, he cauſed a ſuſpicion that he had not 
renounced the doctrine of celibacy. ' 


Luther was very fond of his wife, and uſed to. call 


her his Catherine. She was handſome and modeſt: Lu- 
ther did not pretend ſhe was without faults, but he be- 


lieved ſhe was leſs faulty than other women; and 
when ſhe had born him a ſon a little after, he ſaid he 


would not change his condition for that of Cræſus. He 


was heard to ſay, that he would not exchange his wife 


for the kingdom of France, nor for the riches of the 


Venetians; becauſe ſhe had been given him by God, at 
a time when he implored the aſſiſtance of the Holy 


| Ghoſt in finding a good wife; and had ſtrictly regarded 
here conjugal fidelity. But he profeſſed himſelf, that 


one great reaſon which induced him to marry was, to 


give an example of the doctrine he preached againſt 
celibacy, and to ſhew, that he was not afraid or aſham- 


ed to do himſelf, what he exhorted and enjoined in 
. ̃ĩ˙ͤ—wÜU m Es Fo wg rat eos pops. 
Eraſmus ſent word to Nicholas Everard, preſident of 
the court of Holland, that the Lutheran tragedy would 
end, like the quarrels of princes, in matrimony, He 
ſays, If the common ſtory be true, that antichriſt ſhall 


be born of a monk and a nun, as they pretend, how 


many thouſands of antichriſts are there in the world al- 


ready? I was in hopes that a wife would have made | 
Luther alittle tamer: But he has publiſhed a book againſt 


me more virulent than ever.' Eraſmus was not well in- 


fſtructed in this affair, or he was too prone to give credit 
to the ſcandal which was publiſhed againſt Luther. 

Luther had anſwered the king of England in a rough 

way, and was now perſuaded by his friends to write 


| him a very humble letter, with ſome hope that his majeſ- 


ty would favour the Reformation. Henry returned him 


a very haughty and churliſh anſwer: Upon which Lu- 


ther, (as we have obſerved) who had too much ſpirit to 
bear affronts even from crowned heads, declared public- 

g ly that he was very ſorry for having demeaned himſelf 
10 


ſo far: And that he would never more throw away any 
civilities and ſubmiſſions upon Henry 


paid all his humility with infults. The king of England 


hs 


was chiefly angry, becauſe Luther had ſaid, that his book 


upon the ſacrament was made by another, and put out 
E in his name. Luther believed it was, written by Lee, 


who was a zealous Thomiſt, and had been engaged in 
diſputes with Eraſmus, and was afterwards made arch- 
biſhop of York: Therefore, Luther wrote another book, 


entitled, An anſwer to the abuſive and ſlanderous book” 
ext of the king of England.” | None {uſpe£t the kin want- 


ed learning for ſuch a deſign : But it is probable ſome 


other gardener gathered the flowers, though king Henry 
had the honour to wear the pofie, carrying the credit in 
the title thereof.” The king was aſſiſted by biſhop Fiſher 
and Sir Thomas More; in return for which, he after- 
wards cut off their heads. 1 5 5 


The diſturbances in Germany increaſed every day, 
and the emperor called another diet, which was held at 


Spires on the twenty-fifth of June, 1526. Ferdinand, 


and fix other deputies, acted for the emperor, and were 
for executing the edict of Worms: But the elector of 
Saxony, and landgrave of Heſſe, were for holding a 


general council, and laid the foundation of an union 
for the defence of thoſe who followed the new doctrine. 


The emperor had a quarrel with the pope, who entered 
into a league againſt him with the French king, and the 
Venetian republic; Charles V. told Clement VII. he 


would appeal to a general council, and vindicate, him- 


ſelf. The next year his troops invaded Italy, plunder- 
ed Rome, and took the pope priſoner, who was obliged 
to ſubmit to ſome hard conditions before he was ſet at 


L 364 1 


VIII. cardinal 
Cajetan, prince George of Saxony, or Eraſmus, who had 
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A motion was made in the conſiſtory at Rome to. 
tempt Luther with a great ſum of money, and buy him 
off from oppoſing popery: But one of the cardinals cri- 


3 3 
The diſputes between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, 
bled another diet at Spires in March, 1529, when long 


maniſts again inſiſted, that the ban ſhould be executed 
upon the Lutherans ; which was oppoſed by the elec- 
tors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the dukes of Lunen- 


who declared again for a council, either general or na- 
decree of the former diet of Spires ; againſt which the 


be done, to the emperor, a future council, or to un- 
ſuſpected judges ; and accordingly they ſent deputies to 


ermany. The proteſters acted with ſo much ſteadineſs 


and reſolution, that the emperor was much ſtartled at it, 
and determined to uſe moderation for the preſent. 


The ſame year, the landgrave of Heſſe brought Lu- 
ther and Zuinglius to a conference at Marpurg : When 
the Lutherans een ſuch articles as they objected 
octrine of the Zuinglians. After ſome 
debates, articles were drawn up, in which they agreed 
i Faith, the 
efficacy of baptiſm, and the authority of the magiſtrates; 
hey diſa, ſenſe ud 
meaning of the words; though they aſſented, that the 
communion ſhould be adminiſtered in both kinds; and 
they denied tranſubſtantiation, as alſo the ſacrifice of the 


againſt in the 
about the Trinity, original fin, juſtification by 


But they diſagreed about the ſacrament, in the 


maſs. 


lols. The Emperor Charles returned to Germany, and 
appointed another 8 held at Augſburg, which 
was opened on the twentieth of June 1530. It was giv- 
en out, that the emperor would tread the goſpellers un- 


to meet in peace. The princes appointed Luther, Me- 


| lan&Hon, Juſtus Jonas, and Pomeran to draw up their | 


form of doctrine, to lay before the diet, where Luther 
was too obnox1ous to appear and was left in the caſtle 


ever ſhould dare to open his mouth in favour of piety, 


was a Lutheran, and worſe than a Lutheran. 


| The imperial chancellor opened the diet by declaring 


that the emperor had ſummoned this aſſembly, that 


every one might conſult upon ſuch propoſitions as 
ſhould be made, and offer in writing what he thought 


to be read in a full diet, which he refuſed; but granted 


aſſembly of princes, and other members of the empire. 


| This confeſſion of faith, which was afterwards called, 
The AUGSBURG CONFESSION, was delivered to his 
imperial majeſty both in Latin and German, with the 


authority whereon each article was founded. It was 


Brandenburgh; Erneft and Francis, dukes of Brunſwick 
and Lunenberg; Philip landgrave of Heſſe, and the 
| rl fo | | . princes 


ed out, Hem! Germana illa be/tia non curat aurum, ſed 3 


about the ſacrament, continued till the emperor aſſem- 


and warm debates were held about religion. The Ro- 


berg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anhalt, 
tional. But the Romaniſts prevailed, and confirmed the 


Lutheran princes, and fourteen cities, joined in a formal 
proteſt, whereby they appealed, from all that ſhould: 


the emperor, with a petition that this decree might be 
revoked. This was the remarkable proteſtation, which 
gave the name of PROTESTANTS to: the Lutherans in 


At rhis time, Solyman the Magnificent invaded Ger- 
many, and befteged.Vienna: but ſoon retired with great 


der his feet; which made e rene princes inclin- 


ed to meet him in arms: But Luther prevailed on them 


of Coburg, near at hand, that he mightghe conſulted on 
occaſion. Eraſmus excuſed himſelf fre appearing at 
this diet, becauſe he knew upon whoſe judgment the 
emperor relied; upon divines, in whoſe opinion whoſo- 


convenient, concerning religion. The proteſtant princes 
petitioned the emperor to permit their confeſſion of faith”. 


them leave to read it in his preſence: before a ſpecial 


ſigned by the elector of Saxony; George margrave off 


* 
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urg and Ruthlingen. e | 
e emperor ſhed tears when thisconfeſſion was read; 
which were doubtleſs owing to the truth of the doctrines 
contained in it, and the moderation that Melancthon 
had ſhew in reviſing the whole. It was divided into 
two parts: The one contained twenty-one articles upon 
the principal points of religion: And the other was 
concerning the ceremonies of the church. The empe- 
ror diſmiſſed the aſſembly, when they had heard the 
confeſſion; and the Romaniſts agreed: to draw up a 
confutation of it, which was undertook by Faber, Ec- 
kius, Cochlæus, Conradus de Wimpina, Conradus Col- 
linus, and other popiſh divines, who examined the pro- 


teſtants confeſſion of faith ſtep by ſtep, and anſwered 


all the articles; ſome of which were approved, and 


others condemned; but ſome were partly received, and 


partly rejected, as will be ſeen in the life of Melanc- 
n e 15 a 
what lengths the paciſic ſpirit of Melancthon might 
induce him to yield to the papiſts, and therefore wrote 
to him to be careful of what conceſſions he ſhould make 
them; © for (ſays he) they will take them in the large, 

the larger, and largeſt ſenſe, but hold their own in 
the ſtrict, ſtricter, and ſtricteſt. In ſhort, I have but a 
| ſmall opinion of this projected concord in doctrine: 
I believe it truly impoſſible, unleſs the pope will re- 

nounce his popedom.” With regard to the Romiſh 


confutation of the proteſtant articles, he faid ; © I'thank 


wretched a confutation. Chriſt will reign forever. Let 


the devils, it they will, turn monks and nuns; for 


truly no ſhape would better become them than that, in 


| which they have ſo long held forth themſelves, for the 


adoration of the world.. 


This confutation, however, was read before the diet, 


and the Romaniſts ſaid they hoped the proteſtants would 
return to the communion of the church, as they agreed 
in ſeveral points which had been formerly conteſted. 
The elector of Saxony anfwered, that the proteſtants 
were always ready to come to an union in religion, in 


any thing which was not prejudicial to their conſciences. 
In conſequence of this, the Romaniſts appointed ſeven- 


teen perſons to treat about religion with the proteſtants ; 
and this conference was held at Augſburg on the | 
of Auguſt, The popiſh deputies ſaid, that Luther 
would not ſubmit to the judgment of a council: But 
the proteſtants declared they would refer themſelves to 
the determination of a council, to which they appealed; 
and alſo preſented to the emperor an apology for their 
_ confeſſion, which put an end to the diet at Augſburg, 


without an accommodation with the Romaniſts. 


The ſacramentarians alſo preſented their confeſſion of | 


faith to the emperor at this diet; which was drawn up 


by Bucer and Capito: But this confeſſion was more un- 


acceptable than that of the Lutherans, and was anſwer- 
ed by Faber and Eckius; in conſequence of which, the 
emperor commanded the Zuinglians to renounce their 
errors, and threatened to compel them by his authority 
if they refuſed. _ | Os 

A ſymbolical repreſentation was exhibited before the 
emperor and his brother Ferdinand at Augſburg, when 
the Lutherans preſented their confeſſion of faith to that 
aſſembly. As the princes were at table, a company of 
| perſons offered to act a ſmall comedy for the entertain- 
ment of the company. They were ordered to begin; 
and firſt entered a man in the dreſs of a doctor, who 
brought a large quantity of ſmall wood, of ſtraight and 
crobked billets, and laid it on the middle of the hearth 
and retired: On his back was written the name of 


Reuchlin. When this actor went off, another entered, | 


and that none ſhould be admitted to th 


5 ror to be preſent at Co 
th 
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princes of Anhalt; as alſo by the deputies of Nurem- | 


| "4, UT. 5 3 
apparelled alſo like a doctor, who attempted to make 
faggots of the wood, and to fit the crooked to the 
ſtraight ; but having laboured long to no purpoſe, he 
went away out of humour, and ſhaking his head: On 
his back appeared the name of Eraſmus. A ary, dreſ- 
ſed like an Auguſtinian monk, came in with a chafing- 
diſh full of fire, gathered up the crooked wood, clap- 
ped it upon the fire, and blew till he made it burn, and 
went away, having upon his frock the name of Lu- 
ther. A fourth entered dreſſed like an emperor, who; 
ſeeing the crooked wood all on fire, ſeemed much con- 
cerned, and to put it out drew his ſword, and poked 
the fire with it, which only made it burn the briſker : 
On his back was written Charles V. Laſtly, a fifth en- 
tered, in his pontifical habit and triple-crown, who 
ſeemed extremely ſurprized to ſee the crooked billets 
all on fire, and by his countenance and attitude betrayed 


| exceſſive grief: then looking about on every ſide, to 
| . org iy ions yo ſee if he could find any water to extinguiſh the flame, 
Luther, in his retirement, was not a little afraid to | he caſt his eyes on two bottles in a corner of the room, 


one of which was full of oil, and the other of water; 
and in his hurry, he unfortunately ſeized on the oil, 
and poured it upon the fire, which made it blaze 10 


violently that he was forced to walk off: On his back 
was written Leo. X. This farce wanted no commen- 


tary. | 


Luther wrote ſome books againſt popery, during the 


ſitting of the diet; particularly a treatiſe upon the ſe- 


cond pſalm, in which he applied to the princes met at 


= | Augſburg, what was ſaid in that pſalm concerning the 
| God, who ſuffered our adverſaries to compole ſo | x g tne 


aſſembly and conſpiracy of the princes of the world 
againſt Jeſus Chriſt. The e procured a decree 
in the diet, which allowed the proteſtant princes till the 
fifteenth of April following, to conſult about their ſub- 
miſſion to it; and his imperial majeſty promiſed to 
iſſue out his ſummons for a council to begin the next 
year. The proteſtant princes remained firm to their 
confeſſion of faith, and the emperor publiſhed the de- 


eree of the diet on the ſixteenth of November, which 


ordered, that no alterations or innovations ſhould be 
made in the faith or religious worſhip of the church; 


e imperial cham- 


ber, who diſobeyed this decree. 


by the empe- 
gne, on the twenty-ninth of 


The elector o 72 was ſummoned 
0 | 
December, at the election of Ferdinand to be king of 


| the Romans: But the eleQor appointed the other pro- 


teſtant princes to meet him at Smalkald, on the twenty- 


| ſecond of the ſame month, where they entered into a_ 
confederacy to defend themſelves againſt the emperor 


and the Romaniſts, who were determined to put the de- | 


and the proteſtant princes returned home in October, | 3 e „ 


9 N e | | 

e court of Rome was greatly diſturbed at what had 
been tranſacted at the tht ae dee and the My | 
employed his nuneios to diſſuade the emperor Tn 8 — 
holding a council: But the emperor urged the neceſſity 
of it; and the pope, on che firſt of December, 15 30 
wrote a circular letter to all the chriſtian princes, in- 


forming them, that a council ſhould be held, and de- 


firing them to conntenance ſo holy a cauſe by their 
perſonal attendance. The proteſtant princes alſa wrote 
circularlettersto the European ſovereigns, and phrticular- 


ly to the kings of England and France, requeſting theix BY 


intereſt and proteCtion in obtaining a Reformation, 
which had been attempted by John Colet in England, 
by John Gerſon and Nicholas Clemangis in France, 


and by Luther in Germany. The kings of England 


and France, declared for a general council, peace 
and Reformation ; which encouraged the confederate 
princes to meet again at Smalkald on the twenty-ninth 
of march, 1531, when they renewed their league ; and 
Luther compoſed a treatiſe againſt the diet of Augſburg, 


to 


about t 


el 
to prove that it was lawful to reſiſt the magiſtrates, if 
they commanded any perſons to aſſault thoſe who would 
not ſubmit to the decre. 1 
The proteſtant princes held another aſſembly at Franc- 
fort on the founth of July; and the emperor, on the 
thirteenth of July, 1532, by the treaty of Nuremberg 
agreed that all the diſputes concerning religion ſhould 
ceaſe, until a free general council was held, which was 
to be within a year. The proteſtants inſiſted, that no 
innovation in doctrine ſhould be made from their con- 


feſſion, nor any ceremonies introduced contrary there- 


to; which was granted by the emperor, and the pro- 
teſtant princes agreed to aſſiſt him in the war againſt 
the Turks. 3 „ 5 
The elector of Saxony died in Auguſt, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon John Frederic in his dominions, and | 


zeal for the proteſtant cauſe. The pope ſent his nuncio, 
in January, 1531, to the new eleQtor, to ſettle with 
him the conditions of holding a council: And the pro- 
| teftant princes met upon this occaſion at Smalkald, on 


the twenty-fourth of June, when they deſired that the. 
council might be free, and be held in Germany, where 


theſe differences in religion firſt == 980 But the pope 
refuſed to comply with their reque 3 
Luther diſſuaded the elector of gens from making 
an alliance with the Switzers, and perfiſted to unite 
more zealouſly than ever againſt the ſacramentarians : 
But Bucer undertook to reconcile the Lutherans and 
Zuinglians. Luther met Bucer and Capito at Witten- 
berg, on the twenty-ſecond of May, 1536, when they 
entered into a long debate upon their faith and doctrine 
concerning the ſaerament; and they delivered to Luther 
the Galen of faith of the churches of Switzerland ; 
but ney could not agree in their articles of the from of union 


ing the Lord's Supper, by ſaying, he had never taught 


N Jeſus Chriſt came down from heaven to the earth, | 
either viſible or inviſible ; and that he left it to the al- 


mighty power of God to effect how the body and blood 
of Chriſt are offered in the Lord's Supper, keeping him- 
ſelf entirely cloſe to the words of th 

my body, this is my blood, He obſerved, that as they could 


not underſtand each other, it was convenient they ſhould. 
de friends, and entertain a good opinion reciprocally of 
themſelves, till the ſpirit of contention ſhould ceale a- 


mong them; and ſo he eommitted to the care of Bucer 
and Capito to finiſh what they had begun. | 


About the beginning of the yer 1527, Luther was 
8, 


attacked by a very ſevere illneſs, which brought him 
near to his grave. He applied himſelf to prayer, made 
a confeſſion of his faith, and lamented grievouſly bis un- 


worthineſs of martyrdom, which he had ſo often and 
In this ſituation he made a will, for 


1o ardently deſired. 
he had a Fn and his wife was again with child, in which 
he recommended his family to the care of heaven: © Lord 
God, ſays he, I thank thee, that thou wouldeſt have 
me poor on earth and a beggar. I have neither houſe, 
nor land, nor poſſeſſions, nor money, to leave. Thou 


haſt given me a wife and children: Take them, 1 beſeech 


thee, under thy care and preſerve them, as thou haſt 
preſerved me.” He r bis deteſtation of popery 

to his friends and brethren; agreeably to what he often 
uſed to ſay, © Peſtis eram vivus, moriens ere mors tua, 
papa; i. e. Living, 1 was the plague of the pope; and 
dying, I ſhall be his death, gg 

Luther, from about this period, having laid the great 
foundation ot the Reformation, was chiefly employed 
in raiſing and completing the ſuperſtructure. The re- 
mainder of his life was ſpent, in exhorting princes, ſtates, 


and univerſities, to confirm the great work, which had | 


been brought about through him; and in publiſhing 
from time to time ſuch writings, as might encourage, 


direct, and aſſiſt them in doing it. The emperor threat- 


(06653 © 


e ſacrament, Luther explained himſelf concern- 


e ſcripture, This is 


| and even ſuffer themſelves to be 
it appears from all his conduct and writings 


kingdoms and ftates, under a 


| be is ſaid to have foretold. 


LUT 


ened temporal puniſhment with armies ; and the p 


eternal pains with bulls and curſes; but Luther, armed 
|with intrepidity of grace, over and above his own 


courageous nature, regarded neither the one nor the o- 
ther. His friend and aſſiſtant Melancthon could not be 


ſo indifferent; for Melancthon had a great deal of ſoft- 


neſs, moderation and diffidence in his conſtitution 
which made him very uneaſy and alarmed at theſe for- 
midable appearances. Hence we find many of Luther's 
letter's were written on 5 to comfort him under 
theſe anxieties: I am (ſays he, in one of theſe letters) 
much weaker than you in private conflicts, if I may cal 
thoſe conflicts private, which I have with the devil 4 


| but you are much weaker than me in public. You are 
all diftruſt in the public cauſe ; I, on the contrary, i : 
ecauſe I know it is a ful and true, 
ich need not 
tremble or be abaſhed. But the caſe is different with 
me in my private conflicts, feeling myſelf a moſt miſe- 
| rable ſinner, and therefore have great reaſon to look pale 
and tremble. Upon this account it is, that I can be al- 
moſt an indifferent ſpectator amidſt all the noiſy threats 
gs of the papiſts ; for if we fall, the king- 
dom of Chriſt falls with us: And if it ſhould fall, I had 


very confident ; 
cauſe, the cauſe of God and of Chriſt, w 


and bullyin 


rather fall with Chriſt than ſtand with Cæſar.“ So again 
a little farther : © You, Melancthon, cannot bear , 


diſorders, and labour to have things tranfacted by re- 
ſon, and agreeably to that ſpirit of calmneſs and mode- 
ration, which your philoſophy dictates. You might as 


well attempt cum ratione inſanire, to be mad with reaſon, 


Don't you ſee, that the matter is entirely out of your 

power and management, and that even Chriſt himſelt 

torbids yours meaſures to take place? If the cauſe be bad, 

indeed; let us renounce it: But if it be good; why do 

| we make God a liar, who hath 22 to ſupport us 
the wind, or to his peo- 


Does he make his promiſes to 


* 


ple?” © 


About the year 133 he had a terrible controverſy 


with George duke of Saxony, who had ſuch an aver- _ 
| fion to Luther's doctrine, that he obliged his ſubjects to 
take an oath, that they would never embrace it. 


ever, ſixty or ſeventy citizens of Leipſig were found to 


have deviated a little from the 'cathohe way, in ſome 
oint or other; and they were known previoully to 
ave conſulted Luther upon it: Upon which duke 
George complained to the elector John, that Luther 


but alſo preached up 


had not only abuſed his perſon, 


rebellion among his ſubjects. The clector ordered 


Luther to be acquainted with this, and to be told at the 
| fame time, that if he did not clear himſelffrom the charge 


he could not poflibly eſcape puniſhment. But Luther 


eaſily refuted the accuſation by proving, that he had 
been ſo far from ſtirring up his ſubjects E him, _ | 
the ſcore of religion, that, on the contrary, he had ex- 


horted them rather to undergo the greateſt hardſhips, 
aniſhed. 


man more abhorred that impious principle o ſubverting 


the cauſe of God or his goſpel. The Almighty is ſurel 
able to effect his own will in this caſe; And it l the 
duty of chriſtians to ſuffer and obey it. FI 


In this year, 1533, Luther wrote a conſolatory letter 


tothe Citizens of Oſchatz, who had been baniſhed for the 


goſpel ; in which letter he uſes theſe words; *The de- 


vil is the hoſt in the world; and the world is his inr 
Go where you will in the world you will be ſto 


find this ugly hoſt walking up and down in it. 


the next year 
o German in 


In the year, 1534, he printed, and 1 
publiſhed his tranfiation of the bible int 


which latter year, he began 228 to preach u 
pon the 
; he ended with his life, aa 


In 


book of Geneſis, which ta 


Howe 


Indeed, 
that no 


retence of advancing 


us 


t . !! 


In the year 1538, aroſe the vile ſe of the Antino- | jected all theſe fooliſh ſtories; but he has been miſtaken 
mians, who taught that it mattered not how wicked a | in a notable fact. Speaking of Luther, he ſays, the es 


L Ur 


man was, if he had but faith. The principal perſon 
amongſt them was Joannes Iſlebius Agricola. Luther moſt magnificent pomp to Wittenberg, where he erect- 
had the honour not only of confuting, but of convert- | ed for him a monument of white marble, ſurrounded 
ing this man, and of bringing him back to his ſenſes | with the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, as if he had been 
and his duty. THe | | the thirteenth, with rope to Germany, He was ho- 
„ In the year 1540, Luther 2 and prefaced the | nourably interred at Wittenberg: But Seckendrof has 
confeſſion of Robert Barnes, his intimate friend, and a | ſhewn that no ſuch ſtatues were placed round his tomb. 
learned divine, who. was burnt this year at London for | The virulent partizans of the church of Rome tell us, 
the goſpel. They became acquainted through Barnes's | that Luther was not only no divine, but even an out- 
coming to Wittenberg about the buſineſs of king Henry | rageous enemy and calumniator of all kinds of ſcience ; 
the Eighth's divorce. |] and that he committed groſs, ſtupid, and abominable 
Luther was continually baited at by a world of furies; | errors againſt the principles of divinity and philoſophy. 
and he was particularly ſet up by providence to effect a | They accuſed him of having confeſſed, that after ſtrug- 
Reformation. He publiſhed ſeventy-five propolitions | gling for ten years together with his conſcience, the at 
againſt the divines of Louvain ; and alſo a ſhort con- laſt became a perfect maſter of it, and fell into Atheiſm : 
feſſion of faith; after which he was ſent for to his na- And add, that he frequently ſaid, he would renounce 
tive country, to compole a difference between the counts | his portion in heaven, provided God would allow.him 
of Mansfield. He preached his laſt ſermon at Witten- | a any life for a hundred years upon earth. And 
berg on the ſeventeenth of January, 1546 ; and, on the | left we ſhould wonder, that fo monſtrous and ſuch un- 
_ twenty-third, ſet out for Iſleben, where he was honour- | heard-of impiety ſhould be found in a mere human 
_ ably entertained by the count, who eſcorted him to his | creature, they make no ſcruple to ſay, that an Incubus 
apartments with one hundred horſe. Luther attended | begat him. Theſe, and many more ſuch ſcandalous im- 
the buſineſs upon which he came from the twenty-ninth | putations, Mr Bayle has been at the pains to collect, 
of January, to the ſeventeenth of February, when he | under the article LUTHER, in his dictionary; and has 
ſickened a little before ſupper of his uſual illneſs. This | treated them with all the contempt and juſt indignation 
was an oppreſſion of humours in the opening of the | they deſerve. But let us leave theſe impotent railers, 
ſtomach, with which Melancthon, who was with him, | and attend a little to more equitable judges. Luther, 
had ſeen him frequently afflicted. His pain increaſed, | favs Mr Warton, in his appendix to Dr Cave's Hiftorid 
and he went to bed, where he flept till midnight, when | Literario, was a man of prodigious ſagacity and acute- 
he awaked in ſuch anguiſh that he found his life was | nels, very warm, and formed for great undertakings ; 
near at an end. He then prayed in theſe words: © I | being a man, if ever therew as one, whom nothing could 
pray God to preſerve the doctrine of his goſpel among | daunt or intimidate, When the cauſe of religion was 
us; for the pope and the council of Trent have grie- | concerned, he never regarded whoſe love he was likely 
vous things in hand.” After which, he ſaid; © O hea- to gain, or whole diſpleaſure to incur. He treated the 
venly Father, my gracious God, and Father of our | pope's bulls, and the emperor's edicts, juſt a like; that 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, thou God of all conſolation, I give | is, he heartily deſpiſed both. In the mean time, it muſt 
thee hearty thanks, that thou haſt revealed to me thy | be owned, that Luther often gave a greater looſe to his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, whom I believe, whom 1 profels, | paſſions than he ought, and did not in his writings pay 
whom I love, whom I glorify, and whom the pope | that deference to crowned heads which it is always ne- 
and the multitude of the wicked do perſecute and di- | ceflary to pay: But every man has his foible, and this 
honour. —1I beſeech thee, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, receive my Þ was Luther's. However, he was very diligent in his 
ſoul. O my heavenly Father, though I be taken out of | application to letters, and very learned, conſidering the 
this life, and muſt lay down this frail body; yet I cer-| times he lived in. His chief purſuit was in the ſtudy of 
Peau know, that [ ſhall live with thee eternally, and that | the ſcriptures, upon a great part of which he wrote 
cannot be taken out of thy hands. God /o loved the | commentaries, He reformed the Chriſtian religion from 
_ world, &c, Lord, I render up my {pirit into thy hands, | many errors and ſuperſtitions, with which it had been 
and come to thee. - Lord, into thy hands I commend | long corrupted; and reduced it, as well as he could, to its 
my ſpiri:: Thou, O God of truth, haſt redeemed me!” | primitive purity. If in ſome places he appears not quite 
Albert count of Mansfield, Melancthon, Juſtus Jonas, | ſo orthodox, we muſt impute it to the times, and not 
and ſeveral other friends, attended him in his lat mo-| to him; for it is no wonder, that one who attempts to 
ments, joining him in prayer, that God would preſerve | cleanſe fuch a ſtable of Augeus as the church of Rome, 
the doctrine of his goſpel among them. Melancthon | ſhould not eſcape: free from ſpots and blemiſhes, He 
ſays of Luther, that having frequently repeated his pray- | kept primitive antiquity conſtantly before his eyes, as 
ers, he was called to God, * unto whom he ſo faithfully | his guide and rule; and, as Eraſmus has obſerved, many _ 
commended his ſpirit, to enjoy, no doubt, the bleſſed | things are condemned as heretical in the writings of Lu- 
ſociety of the patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles, in the | ther, which are thought very orthodox and pious in 
kingdom of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy | the books of Auguſtine and Bernard. Eraſmus alſo 
A ie nei ene 2 | „ | ſays, that Luther wrote many things rather imprudent- 
Luther died on the eighteenth of February, 1546, in | ly than impiouſly. His ſtile was rough and harſh, for 
the ſixty- fourth year of his age. A thouſand fables have | in thoſe days every body could not write like Eraſmus, 
been invented concerning his death; nor would his ene- | Politian, Bembhus, &c. who were always reading Tul- 
mies forbear publiſhing lies on this ſubject long after he | ly, Livy, and Terence. Yet how uncouth and inele- 
bad left this world. Some have ſaid, that he died ſud- | gant ſoever his ſtile may be, it every where breathes a 
denly ; others that he killed himſelf; and ſome have im- | genuine zeal and piety, which is more ſolicitous about 
88 proceeded jo far as to give out that he was ta- things than Words. | : 

. en away by the devil. Nor are they people of mean | Luther left a widow, three ſons, and two daughters. 
figure or credit, who vent thele calumnies, but the | His family was not extinct, when Seckendrof publiſh- 
moſt famous writers, as Cochlæus, Beſſæus, Bozius, | ed his hiſtory, towards the latter end of the laſt century. 
Fahianus, Juſtinian, and Bellarmine. This, ſays Bayle, | Whilſt the troops of Charles V. were at Wittenberg, in 
reflects on the whole body of popery ; for ſuch fables the year 1547, the Spar.lards ſolicited the emperor to 
ought not to paſs the preſs, Father Maimbourg has re- | 4 * 5 >": 


lector of Saxony cauſed his body to be conveyed with 4 


| e 

zull down Luther's monument, and wanted to dig up 

his bones: But the empecor had more generolity and 

rudence, than to conſent to a procedure ſo bale and 
infamous. 8 

Luther had a very ſharp and ſatirical ſtile: But his 
commentary on the epiſtle to the Galatians, was his 


tharine de Bore. It was a "oy great imprudence to 
publiſh ſuch a collection as the Sermones Menſales, or 


COPPER Menſalia; for Luther's table-talk is the ſub- 


ject of the book. It was publiſhed, in 1571, by Hen- 
= 842 Rebenſtock, miniſter of Eiſcherheim: But 
Luther was not the author of that book, the publica- 
tion of which was the effect of an inconſiderate zeal, 
His favourite doctrine was juſtification by faith alone, 
and not by works, moral, legal, or evangelical: But 
vve muſt do him the juſtice to obſerve, that he perpetu- 
ally inculcated the abſolute neceſſity of good Works. 
According to him, a man is juſtified only by faith; but 
he cannot be juſtified without works; and where thoſe 
works are not to be found, there is aſſuredly no true 
taith. He was once ſomewhat inelined to the opinion, 
that ſouls after death ſleep till the reſurrection: But he 


afterwards ſaid, that the ſouls of the faithful are in a 


ſtate of felicity; and this ſeems to have been his laſt and 
ſettled opinion. He thought that the Jewiſh nation 
would never be converted; and that St Paul's expreſ- 
ſions concerning this ſubject were miſunderſtood. = 
Luther was a magnanimous perſon even by the con- 
ceſſion of his enemies; and undertook ſuch things as 


the world may reaſonably admire, having oppoſed him 


ſelf alone to the whole earth. His followers called them- 
| ſelves Lutherans much againſt his mind: But they re-. 
| cede from him in many things, as may be ſeen by their 
Ez i ns as 

__ Melanhon ſays, Pomeranus is a grammarian ; I 


, ther is good at very thing; the wonder of mankind ; 


” 2 


for whatever he ſays, or Writes, it penetrates the heart, 


— 


and makes a laſting impreſſion. 


It has alſo been ſaid of Luther, that it was a great mi- 


racle a poor friar ſhould be able to ftand againſt the | 
pope : It was a greater that he ſhould prevail: And the 


_ greateſt of all, that he thould die in peace, as well as 
ON when ſurrounded by ſo many enemies. 
The doctrine of this eminent divine, and great Re- 
former, was ſoon extended through all Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, England, and other countries, under 
different modifications. . 9 


Luther's works were collected after his death, and 


printed at Wittenberg in ſeven volumes folio © 
Beꝛa's epigram upon Luther has been much admir- 

ed; and therefore we will preſent to our Readers the 
following tranſlation of it. Vo 


Rome tam' d the world; yet Rome the pope hath aw'd; 


She. roſe by force, but he by holy fraud. _ 
Greater than both how much was Luther, when 
He vanquiſh'd both with nothing but a pen! 

- Go, fabling Greece, and bid Alcides know, _ 
His club, as Luther's pen, gave no ſuch blow. 
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threſbers. 


ner 

but he muſt needs go tumbling down into the very bo- 
„„ e Aon. int cod a 
. He uled to call the indulgence-merchants purſe- 


«© © 


There were many plots laid againſt his lite, which the 
llatians, was his | bloody papilts ſought after by all means. Poiſon, dag- 
favourite work, which he uſed to call his wife, his Ca- | 


gers, piſtols, were intended; when fire. and faggot 


could not he uſed, through the eleQor's. protection. 


A Poliſh Jew was hired for 2000 crowns to poiſon 
him. * The plot (ſays Luther) was diſcovered to me 
by the letters of my friends. 
and dares to. attempt any thing : He would go abour 
this buſineſs with incredible craft. and agility. He is 
juſt now apprehended.” —— Howeyer, God preſerved 


him from the malice of his enemies. It ſhews, how- 
ever, What papiſts can attempt (ſays Melchior Adam); 


and if we wanted further proof of it, the words of Ale- 


ander, the pope s legate, are quite ſufficient. Though 
you Germans (ſaid he), who pay the leaſt of all people 
to the Roman lee, have ſhaken off the pope's yoke ; yet 
we will take care, that ye ſhall be devoured with civil 
wars, and periſh in your own blood. -A pious reſolu- 


tion indeed! 


When Luther's bold manner of expreſſing himſelf _ 
was cenſured, he replied ; * Almoſt all men condemn __ 


my tartneſs of expreſſion; but I am of your opinion, 


(lays he to his friend) that God will have the deceits 
| of men thus powerfully expoſed. For I plainly per- 
ceive, that thoſe things, which are ſoftly dealt with in 


our corrupt age, give people but light concern, and are 


preſently forgotten. If I have exceeded the bounds of 
moderation, the monſtrous turpitude of the times has 
tran{ported me. Nor do | tranſcend the example of 
Chriſt, who having to do with men of like manners, 
called them ſharply by their own proper names, ſuch as 


an adulterous and perverſe generation, a brood of wipers, hy- 
am a logician ; and Juſtus Jonas is an orator : But Lu- 


pocrites, children of the devil, who could not eſcape the dam- 


nation of hell,” ——Eraſmus, with all his refinement; _ 
could own, That God had ſent in Luther a {harp 
| phyfician, in conſideration of the immenſity of the 
diſeaſes, which had infected this laſt age of the world.“ 
Luther caufed the Pfalms, uſed in worſhip, -to be 
tranſlated into German. We intend (ſays he to Spa- 
latinus), after the example of the prophets and primi- 
tive fathers of the church, to turn the Pſalms, for ſpiri- 


tual ſinging, into the vulgar tongue for the common 


people; ſo that the word of God may remain among 


the people even in their ſinging. Upon this account, 
we, ſeek for ſome poets: And as you poſſeſs the co- 


piouſneſs and elegance of the German, which you 
| have greatly cultivated ; I would requeſt your aſſiſtance 


in this buſineſs, in tranſlating ſome of the Pſalms into 


German verſe, according to the incloſed example. 
| My with is, to avoid all difficult and courtly terms, 
| and to uſe the ſimpleſt and moſt common phraſes, ſo 


that they are fit and proper, for the edification of the 
loweſt among the people. Let the ſenſe be clear, and 


as cloſe as poſſible to the original. To preſerve the 
| fenſe, when you cannot render word for word, it may 
e 


be right to uſe ſuch a phraſe as will moſt perfectly con- 
vey the idea. I confeſs, I am not ſufficiently qualified 


e is a doctor of phytic, *. 


Our ſerious readers will, perhaps, be pleaſed with 


titice inſertion of ſome remarkable ſayings and obſerva- 


tions of this great man, which we will extract from 
that able and faithful biographer, Melchior Adam, 
Eraſmus confeſſed, * that there was more ſolid divinity 
contained in one leaf of Luther's commentaries, than 
could be found in many prolix treatiſes of ſchoolmen, 
and ſuch kind of authors.“ OO” 
Speaking of the pope's uſing the maſs for departed 
fouls, Luther obſerved, that © he with his maſs was not 
ſatisfied to thruſt him{clf into all corners of the earth, 


5 
+ 


| myſelf; and therefore would requeſt you to try how 
8 you can approach to Heman, Aſaph, and Jedu- 
thun. 82 | | | 
| * Ne uſed to ſay of himſelf and the other miniſters ; 
* We are only planters and waterers, in adminiſtering 
the word and ſacraments ; but the increaſe is not in our 
power,” 72 5555 
Concerning our righteouſneſs, he obſerved ; Thou, 
Lord Jeſus, art my righteouſneſs; but I am altogether 
ſin: Thou haſt taken what was mine, and has given me 
what was thine ; thou haſt taken what thou waſt not, 
and haſt given me what I was not before, | 


\ 


| 


Reſpec- 


Secondly, Though it be the moſt difficult point to 


r 

Reſpecting ceremonics, he ſaid; © I condemn no 
ecremonies, but ſuch as oppoſe or obſcure the goſpel.” 
With regard to human learning, he thus expreſſed 
himſelf; © I am perſuaded that true divinity could not 
well be ſupported without the knowledge of letters: 
Of this we have ſad proot, for while learning was de- 


cayed and in ruins, theology fell too, and lay moſt ' 


wretchedly obſcured. I am ſure, that the revelation 
and manifeſtation of the word of God would never have 
been ſo extenſive and glorious as it is, if preparatorily, 
like ſo many John Baptiſts ſmbothing the way, the 


taken, who imagine that. the knowledge of nature and 
true philoſophy is of no uſe to a divine. 


He adviſed, in the caſe of temptations, in this man- 
ner : I would comfort thoſe, that are tried in their faith 
and hope towards 'God, in this way ; firſt, let them 


avoid ſolitarineſs, keep always in good company, ling 


the Pſalms, and converſe upon the holy ſcriptures. 


work upon the mind, yet it is the moſt prefent remedy, 
if they can, through grace, perſuade themſelves, that 
theſe grievous thoughts are not their own, but Satan's; 


and that, therefore, they ſhould earneſtly endeavour to 


p__ oh 


perdition, without relief. ELIT Ts 
It is well known, that Luther earneſtly defended 
Chriſt's corporal preſence in the ſacrament ; but it is 
ſaid, that he was of a contrary ſentiment a little before 
his death, and owned it. For as he was preparing to 


turn the heart to other objects, and quit theſe evil ſug- 


geſtions : For to dwell upon them, or fight with them, 


them; is only to irritate and ſtrengthen them, even to 


* 5 


make his laſt journey to Ifleben, he confeſſed to Me- 


doing he ſhould make all his doctrine doubtful; but 
that he ¶Melancthon] might do as he thought fit, after 


his deceaſe. This ſpeech was made before ſeveral wit- 


c OLI. 
Luther frequently faid ; © That a preacher ſhould 


take care not to bring three little ſly dogs into his pro- 


feſſion; viz. PRIDE, COVETOUSNESS, and ENVY.” 


To which he added to preachers ; © When you obſerve 
the people hear moſt attentively ; be aftured, they will 
retufn the more readily, Three things make a divine, 


meditation, prayer, and temptation, And three things are 


ö 


knowledge of languages and good learning had not 
Tien up among us. — They are moſt exceedingly miſ- 


or to aim to overcome them, or to wait for an end of 


lancthon, on the twenty-third of January, 1546, that | 
he had gone too far in the ſacramentarian controverſy.” | 
Melancthon perſuaded him to explain himſelf by ſome 

public writing; but to this he objected, © that by ſo 


to be remembered by a miniſter ; turn over and over the. 


3s bible; pray devoutly ; and be never above learning. — They 


are the beſt preachers for the common people, who. 
ſpeak in the meaneſt, loweſt, humbleſt, and moſt ſimple 


6 


In private life, Luther was an example of the ſtricteſt 


virtue. At dinner or ſupper, he would often dictate 
matter of preaching to others, or correct the preſs; and 
ſometimes amuſe himſelf with muſic, in which he took 
great delight. Though a large man, he was a very mo- 
derate eater and drinker, and not at all delicate in his 
appetite, for he uſually fed upon the ſimpleſt diet. He 
much delighted in his garden, and was very fond of 
cultivating it with all kinds of plants. In ſhort, he was 
Never 101, — TTTTPPTTTTGT——— mt. 
Though he had not much himſelf, he very freely be- 
ſtowed of what he had upon others. A poor ſtudent, 
aſking money of him, he deſired his wife to give ſome, 
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| his occaſions. When a friend ſent him two hundred 


pieces of gold, he beſtowed them all on poor ſcholars. 
And when the eleQtor gave him a new gown, he wrote 
in anſwer, That too much was done; for if we re- 
ceive all in this life, we ſhall have nothing to hope for 
in the next.” He took nothing of printers for his 
works, to his own ule, ſaying, * Tis true, I have no 
money, but am indeed poor; yet I deal in this mode- 
rate manner with printers, and take nothing from them. 
for my variety of labours, except {ometimes a copy or 
two. This, I believe, may be due to me, when other 
authors, even tranſlators, for every ſheet have their ſti- 


pulated price.“ When he had ſome money ſent him, 


he wrote thus to a friend; © I have received by Tau- 


benheim an hundred pieces of gold; and at the fame 


time Schart has ſent me fifty; ſo that I begin to fear, 
leſt God ſhould give me my portion here. But I ſo- 


lemnly 1 that I would not be fo ſatisfied from 


HIM: I will either 5 return, or get rid of them. 


For what is lo much money to me? J have given half 0 
of it to prior, and made him very * ee ee e 


He had great tenderneſs for his family, When he 


jaw Magdalen his eldeſt daughter at the point of death, 
he read to her this paſſage from the xxvith, of Iſaiah; 


Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my dead body ſhall they 


ariſe : Awake and ſing, ye that devell in the digt; for thy 


dew is as the dew of herbs, and.the earth ſhall caft out the 


dead. Come, my people, enter thou into thy cbambers and © 
ſhut thy doors about thee : Hide thyſelf as it <were for a little 
moment, until the indignation be overpaſt, © My daughter, 
do thou enter (ſays he) into thy chamber with peace: 
I ſhall ſoon be with thee; for God will ro: F 24 

er- 


7 


mit me too ſee the judgments that hang over 
many. f 


* 


tained himſelf, ſo as not to appear to weep. 


of the prevailing ſcarcity in his time, may be applied to 
ſome other profeſſing people beſides them. We — 


in dread of famine; and famine we ſhall feel, without 
remedy. And as we, without neceſſity, and like im- 
pious and faithleſs heathens, have been diſtracted with 
carefulneſs, ſolicitous leſt we ſhould be deſtroyed by 


tamine, and utterly neglecting the word and work of 
God: ſo he will permit the evil day ſhortly to come, 
which will bring with it a moſt heavy load of ſorrows, 
beyond our power either to ſuſtain or remove.” . 


Being once aſked, Whether wwe ſhould know each other in 
Heaven? he anſwered; How was it with Adam? He 
| had never ſeen Eve; for when God formed her, he 

was in a deep ſleep; yet when he awaked and ſaw her, 
he did not aſk, Who ſhe was? or from whence ſhe came? 
but immediately ſaid, that ſhe was fleſh of his fleſh, and 
bone of his bone. How, then, did he know this? Being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and endued with the true 


knowledge of God, he was able to determine upon the 


nature of things. In like manner, we ſhall be perfectly 


renewed hereafter through Chriſt; and ſhall know, with 
far greater perfection than can be conceived of here, our 
deareſt relations, and indeed whatever exiſts; and in a 


mode too much ſuperior to that of Adam in paradiſe.” 


He was of a proper ſtature and of a robuſt body, with 


ſuch a piercing vivacity in his eyes, that but few could 


look upon him directly, when he intentively looked 


upon them. He had but a ſoft voice, and that not very 
clear; ſo that when mention was made, one day at ta- 
ble, of Paul's voice, that it was rather weak; he obſerved 
of his own, that it could not deliver his words but with 


And upon this he poured forth a flood of tears. 
Yet atterwards, when he attended the funeral, he con- 


What he ſaid of the covetouſneſs.of the Germans and 8 


6 


who excuſing herſelf on account of their poverty; he low pronunciation, * Yes, (ſaid Melancthon) but tbat 
took up a-ſilver cup and gave it to the ſcholar, bidding feeble voice of thine is powerfully perceived both far 
him to ſell it to the goldſmith, and keep the money for | and near, . 5 
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Long Acre, Weſtminiſter, of ſerious parents, 
ubo not only gave him a liberal but a religious 
education. They 
in 1748, aged eighty- eight; and his mother in 1703, 


is humble, excellent, and faithful Servant of 
> . Chriſt, was born June 1ſt. 1713, in 


to the law, and in November 1733 was admitted an 
Attorney, in which profeſſion he continued till the 
year 1757, when (on the 25th of September) he was 
ordained deacon by Dr Thomas late biſhop of Lincoln, 


September, 1 
_ terbourgh. mb Aw * 
He was, like his Redeemer, a man of ſorrows and 


affictions became ſanctified afflictions, which, by great 


was not a novice, but an old eſtabliſhed and tried Chriſ- 
tian, when he was called to teach and edify the church 
of God: And God blefſed him with ſingular ſuccels. 
Very few miniſters have been honoured with a larger 


long be endeared. He came into theminiſtry with e ſingle 
eye to God's glory, and left a lucrative buſineſs in the 


wife to ſalvation. If we were to ſpeak all we know of 
bim, it might appear to ſome of our readers like ex- 


„ e here: The naked truth, and even half the truth, 
re 


of religion, who had not entered as deeply as himſelf 
into the divine life, or been as mortified as he was to 
all but jeſus Chriſt and the things of God. 


ble Mr g 
to his death, and was promiſed by the patron to ſucceed 
him in one of his livings, but which, to ſay no more, 
was not fulfilled. He continued, however, at Weſton 
Favell till November, 1760, from whence he went to 
the curacy of Weldon, where he continued but ten 


26th of Auguſt, 1761 ; and here he continued till the 
18th of June, 1770. In his private and public life, 
during all this period, he met with many ſorrows and af- 
flictions. He had, indeed, without fightings, and within 
fears. The malice and craft of ſome very baſe and 
wicked people, whom we pray God to pardon, as we 
know Mr 
ful man at this time from his duty here. We will tran{- 
cribe two or three paſſages from his Diary upon this 
24 occaſion, only premiſing, that he was now in the fifty-. 
11 eighth year of his age, had been married thirty-five 
1 - years, and was bowed down with the weight of mani- 
\ Þ old forrows and infirmities. © June 20, 1770, My 
I - troubles increaſe, This day I heard, that our late ſer- 
1 vant, to juſtify her leaving her place, had ſlandered me 


lived many years. His father died 


aged eighty-ſix. Mr Maddock himſelf was brought up 


| acquainted with grief from his earlieſt days; and his 


ſpiritual progeny, to whom his name and memory will 
World, to make others, through grace, both rich and 


aggerated encomium. But we have no occaſion to ex- 


months; the goſpel being too offenſive there. His next 
miniſtrations were at Kettering, which he began on the 


addock did, contrived to remove this faith- 
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grace and conſiderable learning, qualified him for the | 
Work of the miniſtry in an extraordinary degree. He | 


feſſion can exempt the people of 


moſt vilely, and that it began to ſpread about the town.” 
* June 24. Nothing but trouble have I had every. 
day. My enemies, who are alſo enemies to the goſ; del 
have long waited for an opportunity. They ſeem 


| greedily to embrace this with a deviliſh malice. Satan 
roars with all his might; O Lord, ſupport thy weak ſer- 


vant, and let not the evil one prevail againſt me.— 


“ June 28. Being overcome with the fury of my ene- 


mies, diſpirited with evil reports, and the world fight- 


ing under their prince againſt me; it ſhook my frame, 


Li and! fell ſick: And 1 this day, cowardly, fearing man, 
at Bugden. He received prieſt's orders on the 23d of 


759, from Dr Terrick then biſhop of Pe- 


and not truſting in my God, reſigned my curacy; which 
was what my enemies wanted, and whereby they ob- 


tained a great advantage over me; for it was ſaid, my 


reſignation was an evidence of guilt, though the charge 
itſelf was not criminal, nor any, no not the leaſt evi- 
dence, was given of the charge.“ July 12. My trou- 


bles have been very ſevere and very ſharp ever ſince! 
reſigned my curacy. A thouſand new lies have ben 


raiſed, &c. &c. &c. I never knew ſo lamentable a time, 
The Lord in mercy look upon me, and give me 
ſtrength for my day. We copy this from his Diary 
that it may be noticed, how that no holineſs of life 
nor any other conſiderations ariſing from age or pro- 
| od from the falſ- 
hood and malice of their enemies, and how circum- 


ſpectly therefore and wiſely they ought to walk 70 


wards them that are without, that the rage of their ene- 
mies may become its own reproof. Thus it was with 
Mr Maddock; for two of his bitter enemies, who had 


— 1 e | been moſt active againſt him, afterwards relented, “ be- 
pecting this excellent man, would ſeem extraordinary, 


not only to the world at large, but to many profeſſors 


haved exceedingly kind 


and acknowledged to him, 


that the reaſon of the whole was, that they could not 


endure the doctrine he had preached to them; for, as 


to the ſlander, they never had believed a word of it, 
| but only uſed it as an inſtrument againſt him,” Mr 
He 4 * his miniſtry as curate to the late memora- 


ervey at Weſton Favell, continued with him | confeſſed their enmity to God and his word, and to me 


Maddock's note upon this is; Now my enemies have 


for preaching it. O Lord, by this confeſhon, thou haſt 


greatly eaſed my mind. Thou haſt made mine enemies 
confeſs, that they have 


erſecuted thy ſervant out of 
malice ; but remember, 
and ignorance, and pardon them freely for thy dear 
Son's ſake.” — This was all the revenge, which the 


meek man of God ſuffered himſelf to feel upon this try- 
occaſion., 355 


ing 1 1 | OT | 
If the common enmity of ſuch poor creatures were 


worth recording, we might have noticed, that their op- 


poſition began ſeveral years before, even from Mr Mad- 


dock's firſt reſidence among them, and that they had 
early diſcovered whole agents they were, and whoſe 
work they were doing, by accuſing him to the biſhop 
for not burying: the dead, and for ſome other matters 
equally falſe and frivolous, from which it was eaſy for 
him to juſtify himſelf by the numerous teſtimonies of 
his pariſhioners, and to the biſhop's entire ſatisfacion. 
The great and true offence, was, that the congregations 
were large, and that the word of God ran and was glo- 


ri ſied in a vaſt number of perſons, both in the town and 
in the country round about him. F 


la 


beſeech thee, their blindneſs _ 


im in the original. 


F 


„ „ = 
1773, he removed to Guilſborough, 
and entered upon the curacy of Creaton, a neighbour- 
ing village, which was the laſt ſtage of his miniſtry. 

Here he laboured in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, with all | 
zeal and diligence, for—twenty pounds a year. 
We muſt ao, for the ſake of brevity, proceed to give 


In September 


ſome account of the clote of this valuable life. —_ 
He began with his favourite theme at Creaton; God 
is Love, 1 John iv. 16. And the love of God crowned 
| his labours and his life, at this favoured village. He 
was not attacked with any particular diſeaſe; but, being 
advanced in years, and long oppreſſed with troubles, he 
| ſeemed to fall into a gradual decay of nature, which. 


| however did not prevent him from the diſcharge of his 


duty, but for one Sunday before he died. The laſt 
performance of his miniſterial office was a very labori- 
_ ous one. He preached twice after twice reading pray- 
ers, adminiſtered the ſacrament to a numerous congre- 
_ gation, and buried a corpſe. In this reſpect, he fully 
enjoyed his defire of remaining here no longer, than he 
could work for his Maſter and the good of ſouls. 
Upon aſking his pious nephew, who attended him 
with medical aſſiſtance during his laſt illneſs, whether he 
ſaw ar.y hope of his recovery, and upon being informed 
that it was very doubtful; he immediately uttered with 
| thankfulneſs, © Glory be to God on high!” As he was go- 
ing up ſtairs a night or two before his death, his clerk 
 withed him a good night, and added, © the Lord comfort 


5 7 Sir.“ He inſtantly replied, © I don't want comfort, 


John.“ Two of his people, who ſtood by his bed-ſide as 


he was dying, being in tears, and lamenting, he called 


to them and ſaid, © You are poor ſoldiers indeed!” _ 
He quitted this vale of tears on Sunday morning, a- 


bout ſix o'clock, July 17, 1785, in the ſeventy-ſecond 


year of his age, and was buried in the church- yard of 
Creaton, by his own deſire, on the twenty-firſt of July] 
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4 rence, the metropolis of the dukedom of Tuſcany 
in Italy, on the eighth of September, 1500. His fa- 
ther was Stephen Vermilius, who gave him ſuch a libe- 
ral education, that, at ſixteen years of age, he became 
a canon regu 
college at Fiſcoli, about a mile from Florence. 
ſaid, that he received the firſt rudiments of literature 
from his mother, who was a very ingenious lady, and 
uſed to read Terence and the other Latin clafſics to 
He ſpent three years at this col- 
lege, and was then ſent to Padua, to enlarge his learn- 
ing in that univerſity, which was in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. He ſettled there in the monaſtry of St John de 
Verdera of the ſame order of Auguſtines, where he 
continued eight years ſtudying philoſophy, and the 
other liberal arts: But he more particularly applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue, and poets, 
which he completely maſtered. 


He began to preach in 1526; and the firſt time he 

performed that office was in the church of St Afra in 
oy FE or Brixia, a city belonging to the republic of 
Venice. He afterwards preached in the moſt conſide- 
rable cities of Italy : But all the time that he could ob- 
tain from his function was devoted to ſacred learning, 

hiloſophy, and in acquiring the Hebrew: tongue, 
He became ſuch a celebrated ſcholar, that he was 
made abbot of Sopletto, in the duchy of Umbria, ſub- 


ject to the pope, where he continued three years.--- | 
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| greater chearfulneſs and even pleaſantry. He was a 


and there was an unaffected pathos, as well as ſimplici- 
ty, in all his manner and language, which no unfeeling 
art, or pomp of phraſe, could poſſibly give. He tudied 5 
not to pleaſe men, but, as a faithful ſteward of the heaven- 


ed to others, he caught both the attention and the hearts 


| and broken-hearted ſinners. 


| very ſoul, and fill the boſoms and chear the ſpirits, of 


LIFE of PETER MARTYR, or PETER MARTYR VER- 


III excellent man was born in the city of Flo- | From thence he was tranſlated to the city of Naples, 


lar of the order of St Auguſtine 8 5 
t 18 


MAR 
following; when a ſermon was preached, to a very large 
and much-affefted congregation, by the Rev. Mr Scott, 
of Olney, upon Acts xiti. 36. e 13865 
His perſon was tall and rather ſlender; but his aſpect 
was both venerable and agreeable. Though tried with 
many and {ſevere afflictions, very few men poſſeſſed 


man of parts, had much wit, and obtained (for he did 
not ceale to ſtudy even in age) a conſiderable ſhare of 
learning. In his friendſhips was benevolent, affectionate 
and ſincere. No man could more tenderly pity the in- 
firmities of others, or be more ſenſibly alive to his own. 
Though bleſt with great attainments and uſefulneſs, he 
was cloathed with humility : and he died as he had lived, 
with all the placed and gentle meekneſs of a chriſtian. 
His doctrine di/illed as the dew upon the hearers' ſouls; 


ly myſteries, to diſtribute to every man his proper por- | 
tion in due ſeaſon. Feeling evidently what he deliver- 


of his auditors, inſomuch that it was no unuſual thing 
to lee the tears gently trickling down thoſe faces, whole 

ſouls were inflamed with the love of Jeſus, deſcribed 
and recommended by this holy man of God to humble 
What melting expreſſions _ 
would he uſe upon this ſolemn and delightful ſubject; 
and how would the ſacred energy ſeem to ſteal from his 


liſtening multitudes! He was as an angel ſpeaking from 
heaven, and warning and exhorting the children of 
God, diligently to preſs after the crown, laid up for 
them there. 1111 88 


where he became abbot of the monaſtry of his order 
called St Peter ad Aram, which was much more con- 
ſiderable than that of Spoletto. 5 e 
At Bononia he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew tongue, and purſued at the ſame time his ſtu- 
dies in divinity, _ 2 CW˙L 
It was at Naples that Martyr firſt read the works of 
Bucer and Zuinglius, which opened his eyes to the 
verity of the goſpel : But he did not embrace the pro- 
teſtant religion till the year 1542. One Valdes, a Spa- 
niſh lawyer and learned proteſtant, was the means 
of eſtabliſhing him in the knowledge and love of the 
truth; ſo that it is ſaid, he even ventured to preach it 
privately at Rome itſelf to ſome perſons of quality, and 
proceeded ſo far as to attack the doctrine of purgatory 
openly ; but was ſoon ſilenced. He fell into a dange- _ 
rous ſickneſs after he had been three years at Naples ; 
but the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame it, and his 
phyſicians adviſed him to take better air than what Na- 
ples afforded, The fathers therefore choſe him general 
viſitor of their order, that he might be abſent from his 
cure with convenience: And he was ſoon after elected 
prior of St Fridian in the the city of Lucca in Tuſcany, 
where he enjoyed his native air. Here he lived with 
Zanchius, and Tremellius, whom he is ſaid to have 
been the inſtrument of converting to the knowledge 
and profeſſion of the goſpel, with many others, who. 
| 1 . 


* 
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[AR 
were afterwards obliged to abandon their native country | 
upon that account. KOO boy © on 
This priory was a place of Front dignity, and had. 
epiſcopal juriſdiction in the middle part of the city. He 
inſtituted a moſt admirable method of ftudies for the 
young ſtudents at Lucca: But. his opinion concerning 
_ areformation of the church was diſcovered, and ſnares 
were laid for him by the monks, which prevented him 
from declaring his ſentiments. He therefore committed 
the beſt part of his library to the cuſtody of one of his 
friends, gave another part to the college, and departed 
from-Lucca to Piſa, a city eight miles diſtant from 
the other. VVV 
He wrote from Piſa to cardinal Pole, and ſhewed him 
the reaſons of his departure. Afterwards he went into 
Switzerland with Bernardinus Ochinus, who was 
_ , alſo lately converted from the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, after 
having been one of the moſt popular preachers in Italy, 
and continued ſome time at Zurick ; from whence he 


went to Straſburgh, by means of Bucer, where he read | 


and taught divinity about five years. 
ple of Luther and Bucer, by taking a wife, who had 
ately been a nun, and whoſe name was Catharine 
Dampmartin. This cauſed his enemies to ſay, that he 
left his order and monaſtic vows for the ſake of a wo- 
man. She lived with him eight years, went with him 
to England, and died at Oxford. _ 


low his example about the euchariſt. Martyr conform- 
ed himlſelt for ſome time to Bucer's language, and after- 
wards left it, when he ſaw the dangerous conſequences 
of it; which were, that the Lutherans were not fully 

| ſatisfhed; while it gave offence to the weak and per- 
plwGKkexed, and embarraſſed them in ſuch a manner, that 
| they could not tell what to believe on that point, How- 
ever, Bucer was convinced of Martyr's orthodoxy ; and 
they continued their friendſhip. Bucer and Fagius 
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aſſiſt in the Reformation: Though Naudæus errone- 
ouſly ſays, he fled thither for refuge. 
In 1547, Edward Seymour, lord protector, and arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, invited Peter Martyr to England, 
that his aſſiſtance might be uſed in carrying on a refor- 
mation in the church. He arrived in December the 
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nus, another Italian. They were kindly received by 
archbiſhop Cranmer at Lambeth, and entertained there 
for ſome time. The ſtipends allowed them, were hand- 
ſome for the time; though indeed no ſtipends could 
deſerve any conſideration, which might draw over and 
{ubſiſt men of ſuch eminence and learning. We were 
but juſt emerged from barbariim in this country; and 
the introduction of learned foreigners afforded both a 
poliſh to our manners, and an improvement to our 
minds. True knowledge beat down the outworks of 
„ and the goſpel of truth inveſted the capi- 

ro | 3 


Bucer was made profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge; 
and, in 1548, Martyr was admitted doctor of divinity 
ly. at Oxford? as he had ſtood at Padua. The government, 

2 at that time, had a watchful eye over both the univer- 
| ities, where Bucer, Martyr, and the other learned fo- | 
reigners, were hard preſſed in diſputes with popiſh 
Engliſh divines. Oglethorpe, the preſident of Magda- 
len-college in Oxford, was particularly obnox1ous, as 
being backward in the work of reformation, and there 
was {ome talk of proſecuting him before the council: 
But he prevented this, by ſending a letter to Cranmer, 
ſetting forth his own condudt inthe moſt favourable light, 
wherein he declared his diſlike to tranſubſtantiation ; 


l , 


While he was at Straſburgh, he followed the exam- | 


were invited. to England in the reign of Edward VI. g 
Peter Martyr was alſo invited there in that reign, to | VI 
tion abroa 
| verſities, to the influence of the papiſts and the popiſh 


ſame year, in this kingdom, with Bernardinus Ochi- | 


MAR _ | 
in ſome inconceivable manner ; on which account, he. 
was of opinion, that it ought to be adminiſtered with 
reat devotion and caution. We ſhall find that doctor 
glethorpe was afterwards made biſhop of Carliſle ; and 
that it was he who crowned Queen Elizabeth in 1559, 
notwithſtanding the other bithops refuſed to afliit at 


declared herſelf againſt the church of Rome. 


Dr Smith, another eminent proteſſor in Oxford, had 


* 


was therefore removed from his public profeſſorſhip of 


divinity, to make way for Peter Martyr, notwithſtand- 
ing he was more addicted to the Zuinglian than to the 
Lutheran doctrines in point of the ſacrament. 5 


The ſame year Martyr was appointed by the king to 


read a public lecture to the academians in the divinity 


Romaniſts, who behaved to him more like perſonal 
enemies than religious adverſaries. 3 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the main ſpring which 
actuated all meaſures, was religion. The young king, 
and the duke of Somerſet, were ſincerely and virtuouſſy 
diſpoſed towards a reformation; and their meaſures. 


aſſiſted in the work of reformation, from profitin 
themſelves by the ſpoils of the church: But he too 


care, that what ſhe loſt in her property, ſhe ſhould make 


up in her eſtabliſhment ET 
The ſpirit of reformation ſeems to have been quick- 


_ parity of church government: But, in other reſpeQs, 
their opinions were not much repugnant to thoſe now. 

received by the church of England. The calling in thoſe. 

foreigners had this happy effect, that their authority, 


which'was Fo in England on account of their reputa= 
» proved an uſeful counterpoize at the uni- 


profeſſors, who continued ſtill numerous there. 


Oxford, and appointed ſome delegates to hear and pre- 
ide in the diſputation which the profeſſor had under- 


them: But that 
no advantage could be gained by argument, hae 


multitude againſt him ſo ſucceſsfully, that he was oblig- 


ed to retire to London, till the tumult was ſu T q 


,Chrift- 
church upon Martyr, who was inſtalled the twentieth of 


In 1550, the king beſtowed a canonry 0 


January. He then entered upon the lodgings belong- 
ing to him, which joined on the north-ſide of Chrift 

church great gate leading into Fiſh-ftreet. His wife 
Catharine ſettled with him there; as the wife of doctor 


Cox did about the ſame time with him in the dean's 


lodgings. It was obſerved, that theſe were the firſt wo- 
whoſe example any other canon was permitted to marry, 
the papiſts, that they uſually ſtiled them concubines; and 


called the lodgings that entertained them and their 
children ſtews and bawdy houſes. 


yet he thought that Chriſt was preſent in the ſacrament 


While Martyr continued in theſe apartments, he con- 


| 0 tinually, 


the ſolemaity ; becauſe that princeſs had ſufficiently 


been remarkably inconſtant in matters of religion, and 
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ſchool, and to have an annuity of forty marks for his . 
reward. He maintained public diſputations with the 


were directed by the cool and politic head of archbiſhop | 
Cranmer, who made an admirable uſe of that know- 
- ledge of mankind, which he had acquired by his long 
© | experience. He could not, indeed, prevent many, who 
Bucer endeavoured to perſuade Peter Martyr to fol- 


ened by the arrival of the foreign divines from Germany 
and other places. They were in general againſt the im- 


Ihe privy-council were informed of the tumult at 


taken, Martyr accordingly maintained, againſt three 
opponents, that in the ſacrament of thankſgivingthereis 
no tranſubſtantiation of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Chriſt: That his body or blood is not car-' 
nally or ny in the bread and wine, nor under 
t his body and blood are united to the: 
bread and wine facramentally. His adverſaries, finding 


recourſe to more forcible meaſures. They ſtirred up the 


men, who reſided in any college or hall at Oxford; by 


and introduce women and children into thoſe ſeminaries, 
which was looked upon as ſuch a damnable matter by 
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| ſerved, it, to avoid giving offence. In anſwer to one 
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tinually, and eſpecially in the night time, received very 
opprobrious language from the papiſts, as well ſcholars 
as laics, who er broke his windows. This diſ- 


turbed his ſtudies and ſleep, and obliged him to change 
his lodgings for thoſe in the cloiſter, where he peacea- 
bly ſpent the remaining part of his abode in the univer- 
fity. However, for the cloſer enjoyment of his ſtudies, 
he erected a fabric of ſtone in his garden, ſituated on 
he eaſt-ſide of his apartments, wherein he partly com- 
poſed his commentaries on the firſt epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, and his epiſtles to learned men. This fabric 
contained two ftories, and ſtood till 1684, when it was 
pulled down. .. js oy $a 
© Doctor Hooper, profeſſor of divinity, was perferred 
to be biſhop of Glouceſter ; but when he came to be 
conſecrated he ſcrupled the wearing of ſome of the epiſ- 
copal ornaments. Archbiſhop Cranmer ſuſpended Hoo- | 
ber, as is mentioned in his lite. The doctor conſulted 
Bucer and Martyr upon the affair; and the latter wrote 
him an anſwer to all his objections, which was fuller 
than Bucer's letter to the archbiſhop, but exactly con- 
formable to the ſentiments expreſſed in it. He com- 
mended Hooper for his pains in preaching; but adviſed 
him not to exert his zeal upon points that are indefenſible, 
and things of little moment; leſt the people ſhould from 
thence be led to call in queſtion the judgment of the re- 
formed preachers, and give no credit to what they de- 
| livered in the moſt important articles. He reminded 
him, that an abſtinence from things ſtrangled, and from 
blood, was a part of the Jewiſh inſtitution; and yet that 
the council at Jeruſalem commanded the gentiles to ob- 


objection of Hooper's that we ought to have an ex- 
preſs warrant from ſcripture for every thing belonging 
to religion: Martyr told him, that if the general rules 

of order were obſerved, the governors of the church had 


a diſcretionary latitude in little matters. Thus, for 1n- | 
ſtance, our receiving the communion in a church, in a 


forenoon, not in a declining poſture, and in a congrega- 
tion of men only, ſtood upon no other than eccleſiaſti- 
cal, that is, human authority; to which he preſumed, 


that Hooper had always ſubmitted without any ſcruple. 


He told him further, that it would be difficult to pro- 
duce any warrant from the New Teſtament for linging 
pſalms in public worſhip ; and that the Chri 
church from the beginning, in many particulars, had a 
regard to the Jewiſh polity ; eſpecially in the great feſ- 
tivals of Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. Suppoſing, what 
he could not grant, that the epiſcopal habit and veſt- 
ments were introduced into the church by the ſee of 
Rome; yet he did not think the contagion -of popery 
ſo very malignant as to carry infection to every thing 
which it touched: That to govern by ſuch narrow 
maxims would lay an inconvenient reſtraint upon the 
church of God; and that our anceſtors moved much 
more freely, who made no difficulty of turning heathen 
| temples into Chriſtian churches, and of tranſlating the 

revenues ſacred to idolatry, to pious uſes, and the main- 
- kenance ee EEE, 

Hooper for ſome time continued his non-conformity ; 

but he was afterwards conſecrated biſhop, and died a 
martyr. Peter Martyr, and his companion Ochinus, 
had their annual allowances from the king ; as all other 
learned followers had, according to biſhop Latimer, 
who ſaid, in one of his court fermons; There is yet 
among us two great learned men, Peter Martyr and 
Bernard Ochin, which have an hundred marks a piece. 
I would the king would beſtow a thouſand pounds on 
that ſort.' Such were the ſentiments of this moſt ve- 
nerable prelate and martyr, the pious Latimer. 
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| reburied. The wife of Peter 
pected of hereſy: But, as ſhe was a foreigner, and did 
not ſpeak Engliſh, it was impoſſible to prove the charge 
againſt her; yet this did not prevent her body being 
taken out of its grave, and buried in unconſecrated 
ground. The bodies of Bucer and Fagius were taken 
up and burnt under the farce of law. The like diffi- 
cult proceſs was alſo carried on againſt the body of Peter 
Martyr's wife: But the viſitors could not hear of any 
witneſſes that had heard her utter any hereſy. They 
ſent up therefore to cardinal Pole for freſh inſtructions ; 
who directed, that ſince it was notorious ſhe had been 
ja nun and had married contrary to her vow, her body 
| ſhould be taken up, and buried in a dunghill, as a per- 
ſon dying under excommunication ; which was done 


| timate friend of Marty 


ian | 


The death of Bucer, whieh penned in 1551, was 
greatly lamented by king Edward VI. and all the friends 
of the Reformation in England. He was no friend to 


MAR 


the book ot Common Prayer as it ſtood at the time of 
his death; and his remonſtrances, with thoſe of Mar- 


r and Calvin, prevailed with archbiſhop Cranmer, and 
the other prelates of the Reformation, to ſuffer it to be 


reviſed and corrected. Catharine, the wife of Peter 


Martyr, died about the ſame time, and ſhe was buried 


in the cathedral church of Oxford, near to the place 


where the reliques'of St Frideſwide had been repoſed ; 
But, about four years after, her body was taken up, 
thrown out of the church with ſcorn, and buried in a 


dunghill, where it lay tilt queen Elizabeth came to the 
crown, when ſhe ordered the * to be taken up and 


artyr had been ſuſ- 


accordingly. Melchior Adam ſays that the true reaſon 


of this low indecency was founded in a motive of re- 
| ſentment, which cardinal Pole had conceived againſt her 
huſband. The cardinal had formerly been the moſt in- - 
r, and even continued to appear 
ſo, after he had expreſſed his diſlike of the errors of 
the church of Rome: But when Martyr left Italy, Pole 
became his moſt inveterate enemy, and exerciſed this 
| indignity to the wife, in order to expreſs his hatred of 
the huſband. When queen Elizabeth came to the 


throne, her body was removed again by an order, and 
ſolemnly interred in the moſt .be Fa part of the 


church. And, to prevent the papiſts from treating her 
in the ſame opprobrious manner again, if they ſhould _ 


ever have come 1nto power, her bones were mixed with 


the bones of the ſainteſs Frideſwide, that it might not 


be poſſible to diſtinguiſh or ſeparate them. © 
King Edward VI. died in 1553, in the fixteenth year 
of his age; which gave a violent blow to the Reforma- 
tion. He was ſucceeded by his ſiſter Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Catharine of Arragon, who had been educated a 


papiſt, and whoie reign was polluted with the blood 
of martyrs. Upon her acceſſion, all the popiſh 
biſhops were reſtored, and the proteſtant biſhops ſet a- 
fide. A letter was iſſued to the biſhops, attended by a 
proclamation, forbidding all exerciſes of preaching and 
expounding the ſcriptures without the queen's licence. 


Thus, the fupremacy, for, this time, was borrowed by 


a popith ſovereign, to be the ſcourge of the Reforma- 
tion. In the beginning of this reign, many proteſtants 
foreſaw the approaching perſecutions which diſhonour= 
| ed the nation, and retired abroad; ſome to Switzer- 
land, and others to Germany. A reſolution was taken 

to bring into the univerſities a teſt for purging them 
of all proteſtants, and to prevent their readmiſhon 


for the future. This was done by way of oath as 
follows. . | | 


+ © You ſhall ſwear by the holy contents of this book, 


that you ſhall not keep, hold, maintain, and defend, at 
any time, during your life, any opinion erroneous, or 
error of Wickliffe, Huis, Luther, or any other con- 
demned of hereſy: And that ye ſhall keep, hold, main- 
tain, and defend generally and eſpecially, all ſuch arti- 
cles and points as the catholic church of Rome believeth 


holdeth, or maintaineth, at this time: And that ye ſhall 


allow and accept, maintain and defend, for their power 
| | | all 
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MAR 
all traditions, inſtitutions, rites, ceremonies, and lauda- 


ble cuſtoms, as the ſaid church of Rome taketh them, 
alloweth them, and approveth them: And that you 
ſhall namely and ſpecially 
church holdeth in all theſe articles, wherein lately hath 
been controverſy, diſſention, and error; as concerning 
faith and works, grace, and free-will, of ſin in a 


good work, of the ſacrifice of the New Teſtament, of | 
the prieſthood of the new law, of communion under 
both kinds, of baptiſm and Chriſtian liberty, of monaſ- 
tic vows, of faſting and choice of meats, of the ſingle 


life of prieſts, of the church, of the canonical books, of 
the firm holding of matters not expreſt in the ſ{crip- 
tures, of the inerrability of general councils in faith and 
manners, of the power of the church to make laws, of 
the church's ſacraments and their efficacy, of the power 


puniſhing heretics, of the ſacrifice of the maſs, of purga- 
_ tory, of worſhipping ſaints and praying to them, of 


worſhipping the images of ſaints, of Pilgrimages, of 
hkewile of all 
other articles, wherein controverſy or diflention hath | 


evangelical precepts and councils. An 


"been in the church betore this da 


wk 
The roman-catholics at Oxford, without waiting for 


any directions from the court, drove Peter Martyr from 
the divinity chair, and brought the old ſervice into the 


churches with all the train of ceremonies formerly uſed. 
Martyr then left Oxford, and went to London, where 


the queen granted him a ſafe- conduct, with which he 


returned to Straſburgh, where he met doctor Cox 


and ſome other Englith fugitives, and renewed his lec- 
_ * tures in 0) N nus we 
Straſburgh with his friend Martyr; and it was in the 


to Switzerland, where he continued ten years, when he 
was baniſhed for his writings, in the ſeventy-ſixth year 


of his age, and then went to Moravia, where he died 


of the plague. There are expreſs and unexceptionable 
proofs that Ochinus fled from Baſil to Poland, and died 
in thoſe parts; yet the capuchins made no ſcruple to 


publiſh, that he died a roman-catholic Martyr at Gene- 


va. Iis very certain, that he was not found in the 


Martyr, upon an honourable invitation from the | 


magiſtrates, travelled to Aurick in 1556, to which place 
he was accompanied by our excellent doctor ge wer and 
ſeveral other exiled divines of England. In this city 
he took for his ſecond wife one | 
He lived at Zurick ſeven years in high eſteem with the 
inhabitants of the place, and in great friendſhip with 
Bullinger and other learned men. While he continued 
there, Maximilian Celſus, an exiled count, and the chief 
miniſt 
upon Martyr was invited to ſucceed him, which he re- 
fuſed for ſeveral reaſons. When queen Mary died, 


queen Elizabeth invited him to return to England, and 


| 
hold as the ſaid catholic | 


hiloſophy and divinity. Ochinus went to 


atharine Merenda. 
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| Then, ftretching forth H 
well, dear friends and brethren, farewell.” | 
of excommunication conferred upon the church, of | It appears that Martyr was in France in 1561, 
when he paid a viſit to ** Anthony Caraccioli, a 
biſhop, who had openly declared himſelf a proteſtant. 
This prelate had not-been confirmed or ele&ed by the 
church and people; which made him in doubt, whether 


N 


er of the Italian church of Geneva, died; where- | 


accept of what perferment he pleaſed, which he modeſt- 
ly declined. 
death, which happened on the twelfth of November, 
1562, in the ſixty- jecond year of his age. He died with 
great comfort, meekneis and tranquillity, in the pre- 


le continued at Zurick to the time of his 


{ence of Bullinger, and tome other friends; before whom 


he declared, with a voice which could ſcarce be heard, 
„That he expected life and ſalvation only through 
Jeſus Chriſt, who alone was appointed by the Father 
tor the ſalvation of men.“ To this declaration he add- 
ed ſeveral reaſons for this hope; concluding with this 
ſentence, This is my faith; and in this I die: But 


vation upon any other ground, will God deſtroy.” 


| thoſe who teach otherwiſe and lead men to expect ſal- 


s hands, he gently ſaid, Fare- 


he could lawfully exerciſe the paſtoral function? He 


convened the elders of the reformed church, who met 
at os and referred the affair to the church of Gene- 
n the mean time, paſſed through Troyes, (ſays 


Beza) that great man Peter Martyr, in his return from 


into the miniſtry,” 


Peter Martyr is ſaid to have been a man of a large 
healthy body, and of a very grave ſedate and well-com- 


poſed countenance. His parts and learning were very 
uncommon; as was alſo his fkill in diſputatton, which 
made him as much admired by the proteſtants, as hat- 


ed by the papiſts. He was very ſincere and indefatiga- 


ble in the work of the Reformation; yet his zeal was 
never known to run headſtrong before his judgment, 
He was always moderate and prudent in his outward 
behaviour; nor, even in diſputation, was he ever tranſ- 
ported into intemperate warmth, or driven to unguard- 
ed expreſſions. None of his works raiſed his reputation 


higher in England, than his defence of the orthodox 


doctrine of the Lord's Supper, againſt biſhop Gardi- 


ner, which all the foreign divines Iikewiſe allowed to be 


a moſt able and accurate performance. Biſhop Jewel 
ſaid of him, that he was an illuſtrious man, and ought 
never to be named without the higheſt reſpect and ho- 


nour.' And Simlerus, who ſpoke his funeral oration 
before tha people of Zurick, told them, That they 


Martyr they would never have.“ 


might have another in Martyr's room; but another 


A con- 


Poiſſy to his church at Zurick; by whoſe advice, the 
| biſhop made his abjuration, ſigned the confeſſion of 
faith, promiſed to quit his biſhoprie, and was received 


He had two children by his ſecond wife, who bot! 
died very young, and before him; and he left her with 
| child of a third, which proved a daughter. 
year 1553, that they repaſſed the ſea, Ochinus went | 


* 
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made of that innate malignity againſt all goodneſs, and its Eternal Fountain, which marks their horrific cha- 
and the moſt cruel deaths, adult perſons only are ordinarily their objects. Theſe have the conſolation of at 
| leaſt the ſhadow of a trial. They have the opportunity of leaving behind them a teſtimony to thoſe doctrines, 
for the belief or defence of which they voluntarily lay down their lives ; and often by their death give a deeper 
dæmon and his earthly agents to deſtroy, with every circumſtance of cruelty, the members of Chriſt, - root and 
man of gray hairs fall, equally unpitied, under the murderous hand of the aſſaſſin. Here you behold the pre- 


the devouring eddy; or, ſhut up in their houſes, or their temples, where the | 
with flames, and expiring in agonies, in the midſt of the moſt tremendous of all the elements. 


But we ſop— 


of ſo ſhocking an object. Yet ſuch tragedies have both pagans and papiſts acted againſt the dear ſaints of God, 


of men, predicted by John in his apocalyptical writings, under the titles of the Great red Dragon * : And the 
 wOMAN drunken with the BLOOD of the ſaints, and with the BLOOD of the martyrs of JESUS f, ſtarid chargeable 
with the guilt, of ſuch ſcenes of ſuperlative barbarity. Of theſe we ſhall give the reader a few inſtances, in order 
to ſhew, that human nature, when let looſe from the all-powerful reſtraints of an ever-controling providence, 


and when actuated by its own innate e e of enmity againſt every object that thwarts its favourite purſuits, 
is capable of perpetrating every ſpecies o 


ſcriptures, —the Great RED Dragon, having were 
and that the church of Rome, or that particular church which abſurdly pretends to be the catholic church, is 


beſt men who ever adorned ſociety. 
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viour of ſinners had no ſooner made his | been ſu 
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| ſhould be bleſſed. He aſſembled all the Literati of 
| | Jeruſalem; and, being informed by them, that Meſſiah 
| who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron. The thould be born at Bethlehem, he ſent the wiſe men to 
C | prophecies concerning this event had rouſed the ex- that city, inſidiouſly charging them at the fame time, 
* pectations of all nations; and an extraordinary ſtar had 

| guided the Magi of Perſia to Jeruſalem. Theſe wiſe | when they ſhould find him, to bring him word 
' men of the eaſt were honouredto becomethe firſt preach- | again, that he might come and worſhip him alſo.” 
1 ers of the incarnation of the Meſſiah, to the inhabitants | They went, found the incarnate God, and they wor- 
of Jeruſalem themſelves! Confident of their having | ſhipped the Creator of all Pars ends of the earth ; _ 
$i. Matth. ii. tit 
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Which have been cruelly perpetrated again/t the Confeſſors of the Truth in different Ages, and in different Countries 


| AMoNGsT all the ſhocking diſcoveries which the arch-murderer and his incarnate auxiliaries on earth have ever 


rater, there is none more open, deciſive, and infernal, than MassAcRE. In perſecutions, even unto blood, 


wound to the miſtaken intereſts of their perſecutors, than ever they could have done, had they been tuffered ro 
have lived at their eale, and to have died in their neſts. But a maſſacre is the deſperate and laſt effort of the arch- 


' branches; to involve all, of every ſex and every age, in one commondeſtruCtion. In this ſcene, the infant and the 


cious members of Chriſt thrown over bridges by hundreds; driven by thouſands into rivers, and drowned in 
el had fled for refuge, ſurrounded 


the ſubject is too tragical! So horrid is the idea, that the human mind turns from it with painful diſguſt, anxi- | 
_ ouſly ſhuns a review; and is ſolicitous to check the buſy imagination, where it would recal the remembrance 


ſince Chriſt viſited this world, and Chriſtianity ſhed. her benign influence npon the nations. Theſe two claſſes 


cruelty ; That paganiſm, notwithſtanding all the boaſts of modern 
deiſm, hath been ever intolerant in the higheſt degree, and that Rome pagan is juſtly characterized in our 
5 having ſeven heads and ten horns, and ſeven crowns upon his heads; 


necellarily, and ever hath been a ſanguinary e church thirſting for, and drunken with the blood of the 


to © go and ſearch diligently for the young child, and 
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betome, for our ſake, an infant of a ſpan long. Thus | ſpace of twenty years, unequalled by any thing ſimilar 
far the machinations ↄf cruel Herod ſeemed to have ſuc- | in paſt ages; and to be exceeded only by like tragedies, 
ceeded. But He who knows the ſecret thoughts of the | when the man of fin ſhould de revealed. Of thele, we - 
moſt crafty; and who breaks their well- prdjected plans, br write.many inftances So great was the cruelty 
warned the wife men to return to their owt: cbuntfy | of iocleſiati that nothing human could reſtrain it. His 
by another way, without repeating their viſit to Jeru-'|. malignity againſt the Chriſtian name contemned every 
ſalem; and advertiſed Joſeph of the imminent danger | check, brake through every tie, and trampled upon 
in which the infant Saviour was; commanding him to | even the moſt endeared connections. His own wife, 
ſeek an aſylum in Egypt, till all the purpoſes of provi- | SzRENa, obtained the crown of martyrdom from his 
dence ſhould be anſwered by the few remaining years | bloody hands! But no regard to perſons or things even 
of Herod's life. Thus divine wiſdom diſconcerted the | the moſt ſacred could bridle the fury of either of theſe 
whole ſcheme, whick the crafty tyrant had ſo artfully friends of fleſh and blood. FFF 
laid. Diſappointed by the abrupt and ſecret departure When ſome thouſands of Chriſtians, of both ſexes and 
of the eaſtern wiſe- men, and chagrined that his plot | of all ages, were convened in a certain church in the 
had miſcarried, he determined, notwithſtanding, to Aſiatic department of the empire, in order to celebrate 
make fure of the death of the infant Meſſiah, by an | the awful myſteries of their holy religion, Maximinian  - - 
hitherto unparallelled act of violence. Though he muſt | with his guards came upon them while employed in the 
have been convinced that thouſands of innocents muſt | moſt ſolemn acts of their worſhip. He ordered a pub- 
be deftroyed, in the execution of his blank deſign ; and | lic crier to blow his infernal trumpet in their ſacred aſ- 
though he could not be ignorant of the character of the | ſembly, and to proclaim, * that they could redeem 
Meſſiah, whom he had reſolved to murder in his infant | their lives only by N N Out infantly from the altar 
Weeds, he boldly proceeded to the execution of his dia- } of JIEHO VAN, the table of the Lord, and ſacrificing at _ 
bolical plan. He ſent forth a detachment of the | the altar of Jupiter.” Without ſpending one moment 
-  bratal ſoldiery, and flew all the children that were in] in deliberation what they ſhould do, one appointed by 
Bethlehem, and in all the coaſts thereof, from two and acting as the mouth of the whole cronded aſſembly, 
yes old and under, according to the time on which | Repped forward, and 3 intrepedity anſwer- 
he had diligently enquired of the wiſe men, being aſ- ed, We are all Chriſtians. We all believe that Chriſt 
ſured by what he had learned from them, that this is our only God and only Lord We will, therefore, 
child had not yet attained to more than that age. | facrifice to none but to him.” Immediately, upon re- 
* 'Fhus fell in one common carnage, the infant children | ceiving this laconic and uy heroic anſwer, the enraged 
of Bethlehem, by the cruel hands of one, who, to ac- | imperial tyrant commanded his guards to put fire to tbe 
__ compliſh his black deſigns againſt the purpoſes of hea- | ſacred edifice. It was done. In one hour, ſome thou- no 
ven, and againſt heaven's /a/t and. bet G1rT, feels no} lands of ſaints, of all ages, afcended in the flames of a " 
remorſe in dipping his hands in the blood of thouſands ] moſt barbarous maſſacre from the communion table on 
of thoſe who never had, and never could have injured | earth, to take their places at Chriſt's table in his king- 
 him,---An awful and ſtriking admonition to mankind, | dom, and to fit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
- nat Hot who ave Gelhitute at the grace of T3008; and 1-of Hiragetttt 
are under the dominion of their own vitions propen-] Although it may be difficult to find another irnftance 
ſions are capable of perpetrating the moſt atrocious | of diabolical barbarity which exceeds that juſt now re- 
_ crimes, when temptations ſufficiently powerful becloud | lated; yet the maſſacre of the Thebaic Légion, with its 
their reaſon, call forth their unbridled paſſions into ac- | circumſtances, ſerves to ſhew nat only the unprovoked 
tion, and change them either into inſidious foxes, or | lengths which cruelty may go in vexing the ſaints for 
incontrolable furies + © Iĩ their unſhaken fidelity to Chriſt, but demonſtrates that 
ooo oo ß On Cues I divine grace is ſufficient for every trial; and that no 
—— DZ— | aQt of infernal cruelty can tempt the innocent objects of 
OR Armin lit from the ſtraight line of their duty to their unfeeling 
8 S&T We; LION os Wien, under whoſe hands they ſuffer. EE. 
A. ſucdind} Account of the Maſſecre of the Tun ne Ln: | brate men, Garninatded by one olupwards ix been fn. 
woos If „ = | . : 4 | 11e | 4 185 C LUA 
5 Fas oh Jbe 125 Heathen P erfecution, about the Ti *27 | tioned in Afia, where they had been converted to the 


8 


. A4cshriſtian faith. But upon the irruption ot the Northern 
XI O ſooner had the church been propagated through- | nations into Germany, and becauſe of certain inſurrectionns 
N out the different diviſions of the Roman empire, | in Gaul, it was called into Europe. Arriving at Rome, AF--. 
than the Great red Dragon, enraged at the certain proſ- | the whole legion being Chriſtians, they were much 
pea of the down-fall of his kingdom, collected all his | confirmed in the faith by the labours of. Marcellinus, 
force to overthrow that riſing ſociety in irremediable | who was then biſhop of that ſee. When they had 
J ruin. To gain his end, beſides other means ſuited to] marched into Gaul, the emperor Maximinian offered 
1 the malignity of his deſign, he employed the formida- | ſolemn ſacrifices to the gods, in order to render them 
+ ble engines of Perſecution, Maſſacre, and every 1 ecies propitious to his military enterprize; and he command- | 
/ of cruelty, calculated to deter mankind from pro ung | 
attachment to their divine Lord. During the three firſt | but alſo to {wear over theſe abominable rites and by his 
centuries of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, the ſword of the |] falſe gods that they would' not deſert his ſtandard, but 
perſecutor was bathed in the blood of the ſaints in al- bravely hight againſt all his enemies, eſpecially Chriſ- 
moſt every country ſubject to the imperial ſceptre. Hiſ- | tians whom he conſidered as enemies of his gods. 
torians ordinarily enumerate ten different efforts made] The whole legion reſolved rather to die than to po- 
by che imperial power, while it continued Pagan, to extin- | lute themſelves with idolatry, or to draw their ſwords 
guiſh the name of Chriſtian. They are commonly called, | againſt their brethren, guilty of no crime but the pro- 
the Ten Heathen PERSECUTIONS. Butit is difficult to | feſſion of Chriſtianity. This being told to the haughty 
determine, whether /ome, if not moſt of them, ought not | tyrant, he abandoned himſelf to all the effects of hig, 
rather to be called Mas8AcREs. Certain it is, that the | inveterate enmity to the Chriſtian name. He com- 
laſt, carried on by theſe fire-brands of hell, DiocLE$1AN | manded the legion to be decimated, i, e. every tenth 
and MAX1MINIAN merited that laſt appellation, Ra- man to be murdered. This command was immediate- 
ther, it was a ſeries of Maſſacres, prolonged during the | ly carried into execution, without tho:ſmallgſt degree of 
| reſiſ- 


4 


ed all his army not only to join him in theſe ſacrifices, 
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face of the ſun.” _ 


report, he | 
day, the laſt day of February, 1562, that he might the 


cutlaſſes, he left Dammartin, 
As he went by the village of Bronzeval, which is diſ- 
tant from Vaſſy a thort quarter of a mile, the bell (after 
the uſual manner) rang for ſermon. The duke r it 
aſked thoſe he met, why the bell rang ſo loud at Va 7 

they told him it was to give the people warning of the 
ſermon which was to be preached there. Then one 
called La Montague, ſaid, It is for the aſſembling of the 


v, 
©, 
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who were put to the ſword. Their brave cammander, 
Mauritius, encouraged them to endure, with Chriſtian 


fortitude, every indignity and even the extreme of in- 


acting or even of ſwearing to act perfidiouſly towards 


theirheavenly Sovereign and the Captain of their ſalva- 


tion. The emperor being made acquainted with the 
fentiments of Mauritius, he commanded him into his 


. Preſence. The brave Mauritius, not appaled at the en- 


raged countenance of Maximinian, or his vain threats, 
boldly faid—* We, O emperor, while we are your ſol- 


diers, are the ſervants of God. We owe thee the ſer- 


vice of war; but him, innocency and an unſtained 


conſcience. From thee-we receive wages ; but from 


Him eternal life. We offer here our hands to fight a- 


gainſt thy enemies, who have rebelled againſt thy au- 
thority; but we cannot unſheath our ſwords againſt our | 
\ brethren, who have neither offended thee nor their God. 

| Behold, here we throw down our arms, and would ra- 
ther be all ſlain than imbrew our hands in the blood of 
one innocent perſon. We would rather die guiltleſs 
than live guilty. We confeſs ourſelves Chriſtians; we 


cannot perſecute Chriſtians: much leſs can we ſacrifice 
to devils!” „„ No 
The emperor highly chagrined at this anſwer, com- 


manded that the whole legion ſhould be decimated a ſe- 
cond time. This was done, without effecting any 
change of reſolution and ſentiment in the remainder of 
the legion. Provoked at their conſtancy, the cruel Max- 
iminian at laſt commanded the Pagan legions to put 
every man belonging to the Thebaic corps to the ſword. 
None reſiſted. Every one calmly bared his neck ro the 
inſtruments of death. They were all maſſacred in the 


n | 
: 


* T. m. 


_ of Champaigne in France, in the Tear 1562. 


I ſome that he was familiar with, whether thoſe of 


; I's duke of Guiſe being arrived at Joinville, aſked 
_ Vally uſed to have ſermons preached conſtantly by their 


miniſter. It was anſwered, they had, and that they in- 
creaſed daily more and more. At the hearing of which 
fall into a grievous paſſion; and upon Satur- 


more covertly execute his conceived wrath againſt the 


religious {ort at Vaſly, he departed from Joinville, ac- 
companied with the cardinal of Guiſe, his brother, and 
_ thoſe of their train, and lodged in the village of Dam- 
martin the Free, which is diſtant from Joinville about 
two French miles and an halt. gn 
The next day, being Sunday, after he had heard maſs 
very early in the morning, being attended with about 


two hundred men armed with harquebuſſes, piſtols, and 
alling along to Vaſſy. 


Hugonots; adding, moreover, that there were many in 


the faid Bronzeval who frequented the ſermons preach- 
ed at Vaſſy; and, therefore, that the duke would do 
well to begin there and offer them violence. But the 
duke anſwered, March on, march on, we ſhall take them | 


amongſt the reſt of the aſſembly. Many who follow- 


6d. the duke, namely, pages and footmen, rejoiced not 


( 36.3 


reſiſtance on the part either of the legion, or of thoſe 


jury rather than ſtain their conſciencęs with the guilt of | 


MAS. 


a little concerning this bloody enterprize, not ſticking 


to ſay, that the booty and pillage would fall to their 
ſhares; ſwearing by blood and wounds, that there would' 
be good ſtore of Hugonots there. r 
ow, there were certain ſoldiers and archers accom- 
anying the duke, who compaſſed about Vaſſy; for 
aving been muſtered at Monthierender, inſtead of re- 
turning home, as they were wont to do after the muſter 
was ended, they took their way thence to Vaſfy, mot 
of them being lodged in the houſes of papiſts. The 
Saturday before the ſlaughter, they were ſeen to make 


| ready their weapons, harquebhtiſles, and piſtols; but the 


faithful not dreaming of ſuch a conſpiracy, thought the 
duke would offer them no hard meaſure, being the 
king's ſubjects; alſo, that not above two months before 
the duke and his brethren paſling by near unto the ſaid 
Vally, gave no ſign of their diſpleature. 
The duke of Guiſe being arrived at Vaſſy, with all 


his troops, a young man a ſhoe-maker, ſtepped out of 


his houſe, not far from the door where the aſſembly 
was, Montague, pointing to him with his finger, ſaid 
he was one of the miniſters. Whereupon the duke 
called this ſhoemaker to him, and aſked him, whether 
he was a miniſter, and of what univerſity he was. He 
anſwered, that he was not of that calling, neither was 
he a ſcholar. Notwithſtanding, he hardly eſcaped from 
this troop, which had environed him round about: on- 
ly one of the company told him, that if he had been a 


| miniſter, he had taken upon him a very baſe calling. 


From thence, the duke La Broſſe, and La Monta- 
gue, paſſed on in the ſaid city with their ſoldiers, as if 


they intended to take their way towards the village of , 


Eſclairon, where it was given out they meant to dine. 


But paſſing by the market-houſe of Vaſly, which is 


| near the monaſtry, in the way leading to Eſclairon, 
he turned and went directly towards the common-hall, 
| or market-houſe, and then entered into the monaſtry ; = 
I Were, having called to him one Deſſales, the prior of 
ö W VPVPVaſſy, and another whoſe name was Claud le Sain, 
| A brief Relation of the Maſlacre at Vaſly, in the Country | them, and iſſuing haſtily out of the monaſtry, was at- 
= ſ tended by many of his followers. Then command was 
given to ſuch as were papiſts, to retire into the monaſ- 
try, and not to be ſeen in the ſtreets, unleſs they would 


being provoſt of the ſaid Vaſly, he talked a while with 


venture the loſs of their lives. The duke perceiving 
others of his retinue to be walking to and fro under the 
town-hall, and about the church-yard, commanded _ 


them to march on towards the place where the ſermon 


was, being in a barn, about an hundred paces diſtant 
from the monaſtry, quite oppolite to that way which 
the duke ſhould have taken to Eſclairon. This com- 


mand was by and by put in execution by ſuch o 


f the 
company as went on foot going directly thither. 8 
that marched foremoſt of this rabble, was La Broſſe, 


and on the ſide of theſe marched the horſemen, after 


own followers, likewiſe thoſe of the cardinal of Guile, 
his brother. | „„ en 


By this time, Mr Leonard Morel, the miniſter; after 


whom followed the duke with another company, of his 


before his auditors, which might amount to about 1200 


perſons, conſiſting of men, women, and children; the 


twrfemen firſt approaching to the barn within about 
twenty-five paces, ſhot off two harquebuſſes right upon 
thoſe who were placed in the galleries joining to. the 
windows. The 2 within perceiving that, endea- 
voured to ſhut the door, but were prevented by the 
ruffians ruſhing in upon them, who drawing their 
words, furiouily cried out, Death of God, kill, Kill 
theſe Hugonots, | | e ig 

The firſt they ſeized on was a poor crier of wine, that 


ſtood next the door, aſking him if he were not a Hy- 
gonot; and in whom he believed. Having — 


that 


the firſt prayer ended, and having begun his ſermon _ 


down, 


down! 


MAS. 
that he believed in- Jeſus Chriſt, they ſmote him twice 
with a ſword, which felled him to the ground. Havin 
ot up again, thinking to recover himſelf, they truck 
him the third time; whereby, being overcharged with 
wounds, he fell down, and died inſtantly. Two other 
men, at the fame time, were ſlain at the entry of the 
ſaid door, as they were preſſing ov to eſcape. 
Then did the duke of Guiſe, with his company, vio- 
lently enter in among them, ſtriking the poor people 
down with their ſwords, daggers, and cutlaſſes, not 


ſparing any age or ſex: beſides, they within were ſo 


_ aſtoniſhed that they knew not which way to turn them, 
hut running hither and thither, fell one upon another, 


flying as poor ſheep before a company of ravening 


wolves entering in among the flock, „ 
Some of the murderers ſhot off their pieces againſt 


them that were in the galleries; others cut in pieces 


ſuch as they lighted upon ; ſome had their heads cleft 
In twain, their arms and hands cut off; ſo that many 


of them gave up the ghoſt even in the place. The walls 
and galleries of the ſaid place were dyed with the blood 


of thole who were every where murdered : yea, ſo 
great was the fury of the murderers, that part of the 
people within were forced to break open the roof of 
the houle, in hopes they might ſave themſelves upon 
the top thereof. | 


- Being got thither, and then fearing to fall again in- | 


40 the hands of theſe cruel tygers, ſome of them leaped 
over the walls ot the city, which were very high, flying 
Into the woods and amongſt the vines, which with 
- moſt expedition they could ſooneſt attain unto ; ſome 
hurt in Ky 
of their bodies. The duke preſented himſelf in the 


houſe with his ſword drawn in his hand, charging his 


men to kill eſpecially. the young men. Only, in the 
end, women with child were ſpared. And purſuing 
"thoſe who went upon the houſe tops, they cried, Come 
tening ſpeeches to them. NV 
The cauſe why women with child eſcaped, was, as 


be paſſing along by the walls of the city, and hearing fo 
_ hideous outcries amongſt theſe poor creatures with the 
noiſe ofthe pieces and piſtols continually diſcharging, 


ſent in all haſte to the duke her huſband with much 
{1ntreaties to ceaſe his perſecution, for frighting women 
with JJ gt 8 

During this ſlaughter, the cardinal of Guiſe remain- 
ed before the church of the ſaid city of Vaſſy, leaning 
upon the walls of the church-yard, looking towards the 


plage where his followers were buſied in killing and ſlay- 
ing whom they could. Many of this aſſembly being thus | 


aptly purſued, did in the firſt brunt ſave themſelves upon 
the root of the houſe, not being diſcerned by thoſe who 
ſtood without: but at length, ſome of his bloody crew 
_eſpying where they lay hid, ſhot at them with long 
pieces, wherewith many of them were hurt and ſlain. 
The houſhold ſervants of Deſſalles, 2 of Vaſſy, 
ſhooting at the people on the roof, cauſed them to fail 
he pigeons: one of that wretched company was 
not aſhamed to boaſt, after the maſſacre was ended, 
that he for his part had cauſed fix at leaſt, to tumble 
. down in that pitiful plight, ſaying, that if others had 
. ny like, not many of them could poſſibly have 
_ elcaped. 5 
I) he miniſter, in the beginning of the maſſacre, ceaſe- 
ed not to preach, till one diſcharged his piece againſt the 
pulpit where he ſtood, after which, falling down upon 
| bis nees, he entreated the Lord not only to have mercy 
upon himſelf, but alſo upon his poor perſecuted flock. 
Having ended his prayer, he left his gown behind him 


thinking thereby to keep himſelf unknown: but whilſt 


he approached towards the door, in his fear he ſtumbled 
Yes 8 | | | | 


e dogs, come down, uſing many cruel threa- 


the report went, for the ducheſs's ſake, his wife, who, 


$5. ... 49 


| brother ſuited not to his humour, 


| 
| 


with blood, being wounded in many places with ſwords 
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upon a dead body, where he received a blow with a 
ſword upon his right ſhoulder. Getting up again, and 
then thinking to get forth, he was immediately laid 
hold of, and grievouſly hurt on the head with a {word, 
whereupon being felled to the ground, and feeling him- 
ſelt mortally wounded, he cried, Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my ſpirit, for thou haſt redeemed me, thou 
God of truth, 5 r | : 
While he thus prayed, one of this bloody crew ran 
upon him, with an intent to have ham-ſtringed him; 
but it pleaſed God his ſword broke in the hilt. Now, 
to let you underftand by what means he was deli- 
vered from ſo terrible a death: two gentlemen taking 
knowledge of him, ſaid, He is the miniſter, let him be 
conveyed to my lord duke. Theſe leading him away 
by both the arms, brought him before the gate of the 
monaſtery, from whence the duke, and the cardinal his 


brother, coming forth, ſaid, Come hither; and aſked 


him, ſaying, Art thou the mmiſter of this place? Who 
made thee ſo bold to ſeduce this people thus? Sir, {aid 
the miniſter, I am no ſeducer, 
them the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. The duke perceiving 
that this anſwer condemned his cruel outrages, began to 
curle and ſwear, ſaying, Death of God, doth the goſpel 
preach ſedition? Provoſt, go and kt a gibbet be ſer 
up, and hang this fellow,  _ = 

At which words the minifter was delivered into the 
hands of two pages, who miſuſed him vilely. The Wo- 
men of the city, being ignorant papiſts, caught up dirt 
to throw in his face, and with extended outcries, faid, 


| Kill him, kill this varlet, who hath been the cauſe of the 


eir arms, others in their heads, and other parts | death of ſo many. Much ado there: was to hold off che 


women from being revenged upon the poor miniſter. 
Whilſt the pages had him thus in their handling, the 
duke went into the barn, to whom they preſented a 
great bible, which they uſed for the ſervice of God. 
The duke taking it into his hands, calling his brother 
the cardinal, ſaid, Lo, here the title of the Hugonot 


| books. The cardinal viewing it, ſaid, There is nothing 


but good in this book, for it is the Bible, to wit, the 
holy ſcriptures. The duke being offended, that his 
ew into a greater 
rage than before, ſaying, Blood of God, how now:? 
What! the holy ſcripture. It is one thouſand five hun- 


| dred years ago ſince Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered his death and 


paſſion, and it is but a year ſince theſe books were im- 


| printed, how then ſay you that this is the goſpel ? By 


the death of God, you ſay you known not what, 
This unbridled fury of the duke diſpleaſed the cardinal, 
fo that he was heard ſecretly to mutter, an unworthy | 


brother, 3 EL CT Tb. E 
This maſlacre continued a full hour, the duke's trum- 
peters, 3 the while two ſeveral time. When 
any of theſe deſired to have mercy ſhewed them for the 
love of Jeſus Chriſt, the murderers in ſcorn would ſay un- 
to them, You uſethe name of Chriſt, but where is your 
Chriſt now? And when they ſaid, Lord God, they blai- 
phemoufly would ſay, Lord devil. 8 
There died in this maſſacre, within a few days, fiſty 
or threeſcore perſons; beſides theſe, there were about 
two hundred and fifty, as well men as women, that 
were wounded and ſpoiled, whereof ſome died, one 
loſing a leg, another an arm, another his fingers. The 
poor's box, which was faſtened to the door of the 
church with two iron hooks, was wreſted thence, with 
twelve pounds therein and never reſtored again. No- 
thing was to be ſeen in the ſtreets but women with 
their hair hanging about their ears, faces beimeared 


and daggers, with weeping and lamentations, Barbers 
and ſurgeons were ſet: on work, that he that had leaſt 


| periſhed for want thereof. 


had threeſcore under his hand to be dreſſed, and many 


The 


or I have preached to 


8 
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ment againſt them, and expoſed them to the ſpoil of 
ſuch as would undertake it: Then a company of loldiers 
entering the town, diſarmed the citizens, and flew about 
four hundred of the religion. Then Monſieur de Boiſy 
entering with more ſoldiers committed a thouſand villa- 


i vo nies; women and maids were raviſhed in the open 
after the popiſh manner, under fair promiſes of his en- market-place and ſtreets ; ſome were beaten and hailed 


largement; but he would by no means conſent thereto. | to maſs, children were re-baptized ; others married a- 
Thus he continued a priſoner until the eighth day of | gain ; houſes were pillaged and plundered ; ſome who 
May, 1563, at which time he was let free at the ſuit fled into the fields died with hunger and cold. Many 
of the moſt illuſtrious prince of Portien. „ men, women, and children, were maſſacred and drown- 
Whilſt the duke was at Eſclairon, the lackeys and | ed; infants were daſhed againſt the walls, and ſome 
others of his ſervants put to ſale, unto ſuch as would | others were hanged, The executioners running into 
” give moſt, cloaks, hats, girdles, coifs, handkerchiefs, | divers places, committed a world of miſchief; and divers 
i with other things which they had robbed the maſſacred | priefts amongſt them flew ſome of the proteſtants with 
bf; crying them with a loud voice, as if a common | their own hands. DEA ERA ocegs 5 oops 
crier had cried houſehold goods to be fold, | At Troys, Bibles and divinity books were rent and 
RE e e | torn in pieces; they of the religion were murdered and 
ON IE ²˙¹Ü¹·bw. AAR ARS SPORE +. | their houſes ſacked; eighteen inen were hanged; wo- 
FVV men were dragged through the ſtreets, and caſt into the 
EN Ob Re 8 I tiver; and infants were pulled from their mother's 
breaſts and re baptie dt. 8 
At Bar the popiſh enemies entering the town, commit- 
| ted ſuch cruelties as never were ſeen, eſpecially againſt 
women and little children; ſome of their breaſts they 
cut open, pulled out their hearts and gnawed them with 
their teeth, rejoicing that they had taſted of an Hugo- 
not's heart; a young counſellor they hanged at the re- 
queſt of his own father; with moſt horrible blaſphemies 
they raviſhed women and girls, 0 ET en 
Monſieur de St Eſteem, with his two brothers, were 
cruelly ſtabbed by their own couſin- german, their wives 
were ſpoiled of all they had, and led away priſoners. | 
The peaſants in ſome places committed infinite mur= 
ders and miſchiefs againit thoſe of the religion; Mon- 
ſieur de Vigney, with his wife and ſervants, they maſ- 
ſacred in his own houſe, and afterwards pillaged and 
ſpoiled it. I RE et, js} 
In Grant, the peaſants on entering the town, mur- 
dered many; one young child, together with his father, 
they burnt, . VFW 
In Sens one hundred proteſtants were cruelly mur-' 


1 n 
The miniſter was kept cloſe pritoner, ſo that for four 
and twenty hours none were permitted to ſupply him 
with any neceſſaries at all, nor any ſuffered to ſee him 
or ſpeak with him, and was often threatened by his 
keepers to be ſewed up in a ſack and drowned. Fain 
would they have drawn him to have kept his Eaſter 


- 


A ſuccint Narrative of the FIRST Pariſian Maſlacre, 
planned by the Duke of Guile, executed by his blood-thirſty 
 Partizans, and authorized by the Parliament of Paris. 


TIE Duke of Guiſe having accompliſhed his ſan- 
I guinary delign at Vaſſy, came, accompanied with 
the conſtable and marſhal of St Andrews, to the metro- 
polis of France, ſeized upon the perſon of the king, 
To Fecked the Proteſtant temples, and hunted on the bar- 
barous mob of blood-thirſty papiſts to aſſaſſinate all of 

- the proteſtant denomination, with circumſtances of 
cruelty unequalled under even a Diocleſhan 
The parliament of Paris, criminally obſequious to 
the partizans of the Guiſian family, paſſed an arrer, 
1 anno 1562, commanding all catholics preſently to riſe 
F< in arms, to convene the enraged furies of Popiſh fana- | 
+ ticilm to flaughter, by cauſing the bells to ring in Paris 
and the neighbouring cities and villages ; and to deſtroy 
1 all of the proteſtant religion without diſtinction of ſex, 
' age, or quality. This command was pundAually exe- 
4 cuted, and Paris was inundated with Proteſtant blood. | 


— 


river. 


But this cruel ſcene was not confined within the walls 
of that bloody city. In its environs, every city, every 
village, every hamlet exhibited ſimilar ſpectacles of de- 
vaſltation and blolll. 98 65 
Act Senlis many godly Chriſtians ſuffer2d much, ſome 
were beheaded, ſome murdered in a popular tumult, 
ſome were whipt, ſome were impriſoned, ſome fined, 
and others ſent to the gallies, not ſparing the ſimple 
Women. Vet through God's mercy {ome eſcaped, A= 
mongſt whom was John Gardens and his wife, who lived 
with his wife and child in the fields, at length determined 


to go back into the city, caſting themſelves upon God's 


- Providence; but when they came into the ſuburhs, 
they met ſome who bade the ſoldiers to put them to the 


ſword. The woman kneeling down, begged of the ſol- 
diers, that if they muſt needs die, they would kill her 


child firſt, ſaying, that ſo ſhe would die with the more 
comfort; which ſpeech of her's ſo wrought upon the 
ſoldiers that they ſpared all their lives. 


At Amiens, all Bibles, New Teſtaments, and pſalm 
books were fought for and openly burnt, as alſo the mi- 


niſter's pulpit. . Then did the Guiſians proceed to kill 
ſome of the proteſtants, and caſt them into the 
river; ſome they ſhot to death, and others they hanged. 
At Abbeville, they ſlew the lord of Haucort, with di- 
vers others; one Beliart they dragged along the ſtreets 
with his face downwards, and then drowned him in the 
At Meaux the proteſtants were the ſtronger party, and 
theretore continued the free exerciſe of their religion 


for a while: But the parliament of Paris gave judg- | 


dered, and their naked bodies thrown into the river; 


one hundred houſes were plundered, and the church = 
were they preached was defaced. e, IS ROEE  Y 


At Auxerre one Coſſon was barbaroufly maſſacred; a 


fair young gentlewoman was ſtabbed and caſt into the 


river; many other outrages and robberies were com- 
mitted. 5 e 1 5 1 ES 


 Thepopith party entering Chaſtillon, left ao kind of 


cruelty unexerciſed, neither upon women nor children, 


old nor young ; yea not ſparing the women with child 


that were ready to be delivered. 


At Guyen they uſed all the cruelty that poſſibly could Fo 
be invented ; and ſome Italians, in hatred of their re- 


ligion, cut an infant in two pieces, and eat his liver. 


At Montangis, there lived the lady Rene, duches 


dowager of Ferrara, and daughter to king Lewis XII. 


the duke of Guiſe ſent thither one Malicorn, a knight 
of the order, who entering the town, murdered ſome 
of the religion, arid committed other outrages ; then he 
proceeded fo far as to threaten the lady to batter her 
caſtle with cannon-ſhot, if ſhe would notdeliver up thoſe 


of the religion which were with her; to whom the 


princels bravely anſwered, © I charge you, look what 
you enterprize; for no man in the realm-can command 
me but the king only; and if you proceed to your bat- 
tery, I will ſtand in the breach, to try whether you 


dare kill the daughter of a king; neither do I want 


means or power to be revenged on your boldneſs, even 
to the infants of your rebellious race.“ This ft 
ſwer made Malicorn to pull in his horns and depart. 

At Monlius, Monſicur de:Mantare uſed all extremity 
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dered their houſes, and murdered many, _ 
At Mans two hundred perſons were put to death, 


men, women, and children: 'The houſes of the pro- 


teſtants were pillaged; ſuch as fled were executed 
by their pictures, their goods confiſcated, and their 
chile made incapable of their, offices and eſtates, 


yea of inheriting their lands. Some they b:zheaded ; 
others they hung up; others they maſſacred, and being 
half dead, threw them into the river: Above an hun- 
dred and twenty men, women and children, were mur- | 


dered in the neighbouring villages. One captain threw 


above fifty perſons in his fiſhpond to feed his pikes, 
and above as many more were thrown into ditches, |} 
One godly man, a weaver, had his throat cut, and 


his mouth ſtuffed with the leaves of a New Teſtament 
which they found about iim 
At Angers they murdered a godly miniſter, caſt many 


Above eighty other perſons were executed. An aged 
entlewoman of the age of ſeventy years was heaten to 


cath with their piſtols, then drawn through the dirty 


A counſellor's wife that lay bed-rid was murdered; 


women and maids were raviſhed: Two young maids 
were raviſhed before their father's face, who was for- 
ced to look on at the time: All that were but ſuſpeQed | 


to be of the religion, were maſſacred, and their houſes 


5 pillaged. A valiant captain they broke upon a croſs, 
and ſo left him hanging in great miſery till he died. 


In Ligueul they hanged up ſome, put out the miniſter's 


flayed alive; the village of Aze they burnt down, and 
maſſacred thirty perſons therein. A godly miniſter was 


drowned, called John de Tour, at ſeventy-five years 


old. 


At Tours, one hundred and forty were murdered and 
caſt into the river; divers others were drowned, ſpar- 


ing neither man, woman, nor child. The preſident 
being ſuſpected to favour them of the religion, was 
beaten with ſtaves, ſtript to his ſhirt, hanged up by one 
foot, his head in the water up to the breaſt, and whilſt 
he was yet living, they ript up his belly, pluckt out his 
guts, and threw them into the river; and ſticking up 
his heart upon the point of a lance, they carried it 


_ about, ſaying, * It was the heart of the preſident of the | 


Hugonots. 


whocauſed gibbets, wheels and ſtakes to beſet up, where- 


upon many more, eſpecially of the richer ſort, were 


murdered to the number of ſome hundreds; when they 


| 1 any man or woman to death, they entered their 


ouſes, murdered their children, and took all their 


A poor woman, whoſe huſband was a little before 


drowned, having a young infant ſucking at her breaſts, | 


andabeautiful daughter of about ſixteen years old in her | 1n which ſpace divers were executed. | 


hand; theſe bloody villains drew them to the river: 
There the woman on her knees prayed ardently unto 
God: Then took her infant, and fhifting it in the fun, 


% 


- 


—— 


after came thither the duke de Monpenſier, 


— 


( 370 J 


againſt the Proteſtants; and without any form of law 
he hanged up two artificers, drove others out, plun- 


eyes, and then burnt him in a foaall fire: In other places | 
they committed infinite villanies; one young man they 


— 


* 


3 . 
laid it upon the graſs: In the mean while this helliſfi 


rabble endeavoured, partly by threats, partly b 
22 to ſeduce the young maid; and one of them 
ner than the reſt, promiſed to marry her if ſhe would 


| do it, ſo that the poor wench ſtood in a diſmay, which 


n who was now ready to be 
N e earneſtly exhorted her daugh- 
ter to perſiſt in the truth; the daughter hereupon cried 
| ; mother, whom I 
know to be a virtuous women ; as or your threats and 
| promiſes I regard them not, do with me what ycu 

pleaſe,” The mother was not yet dead when they threw _ 
in the daughter after, where making towards her mo- 


her mother 
thrown into the river, 


out, I will live and die with m 


ther, they mutually embraced each other, and ſo yield- 


ed up their ſouls into the hands of God. | 
Alſo in the fame city there was a godly matron} cal- 
led Glee, who was carried before the captain. where 
ſhe gave a reaſon of her faith, and confirmed it by evi- 
| dent teſtimonies of ſcripture: the diſputed alſo with 
into priſon, robbed the houſes of others, and flew {uch | ſome fryars, whom the ſo ſilenced that they had nothing 
as they found therein: In a merchant's houſe, finding 

many books of the holy ſcriptures, they openly burat 

them in the middle of the town: One fair gilt Bible 
they hung upon an halbert, and carried it in proceſ- 
ſion, ſaying, * Behold truth hanged, the truth of the | 
 Hugonots, the truth of all the devils: Behold the 
mighty God, behold the everlaſting God will ſpeak ;' | 
and when they came to the bridge, they threw it into | 
the river, crying louder, * Behold the truth of all the | 
JJ O TS ö 


to ſay, but that ſhe was in adamnable condition, * It ſeems 


ſo indeed, ſaith ſhe, being in your hands; but I have 


a God that will not fail nor forſake me, &c.“ Then 


was ſhe committed to priſon, where ſhe was much ſo- 
 licited to recant, but all in vain; for ſhe ſpake her mind 
riſoners which were in the 


freely, and comforted the 


ſame priſon for religion. News being brought her that 


ſhe was condemned to be hanged, when the rope was: 
put about her neck, ſhe kneeled down, praiſing and 
| magnifying the name of God, in that he ſhewed her 
| ſuch mercy, as by this death to deliver her out of the 
troubles of this wretched world, as alſo for that it pleaſ- 


ed the Lord to honour her ſo far as to die for his truth, 
ſtreets, and thrown into the river, terming her, The 


eee Hugonote? and to wear his livery, meaning the halter; then ſhe 


brake her faſt with the reſt of the company. and givins 
| thanks to God, ſhe exhorted them 10 R 


rage, and to truſt to the end in his free mercy, &c. As 


ſhe went to execution, a kinſwoman met her with her 


little children, perſuading her to recant, telling her that 
thereby ſhe might perſerve her life, and ſee thoſe her 


| babes provided for; this meeting wrought ſo upon her 
motherly affection, as made her ſhed $226 30. UPON her 


but preſently taking new courage, ſhe ſaid, I love my 


children dearly, yet neither for love to them, nor for 


any thing elſe in the world, will I renounce my God or 


his truth. b God will be a father to theſe my children, 
and will provide better for them than I could have done, 


and therefore to his providence and protection I com- 
mend and leave them. At the place of execution hav- 


ing prayed to, and praiſed God with a chearful heart and 
voice, the quietly reſigued up her ſpirit unto Gd. 
, took Pontea de 


The duke de Aumale in Norman 
Mer by ſubtilty, where he uſed all kinds of cruelty, eſpe- 


cially againſt the miniſter, maſter Brione ; ſhortly after 
Roan was beſieged, and two forts taken, wherein they 


put all to the {word, the queen mother in an. impudent; 


manner leading the king, who was but twelve years old, 


to ſhew him the naked bodies of the women weltering in 
their own blood; after divers aſſauhs the city of Roan 


was taken, wherein the king's ſoldiers uſed all kinds of 


monſtrous cruelty, maſſacreing all they met: Many 
Engliſh and Scots ſoldiers were hanged; the ſick and 


wounded were calt into the river; divers miniſters were 


retreated into a ſtrong tower, which they yielded onpro- 
miſe of ſafety, but contrary thereunto they were caſt into 
priton: Auguſtine Marlorat, with three counſeltors, were 


condemned to be hanged, which wes preſently execu- 
ted, with many opprobrious ſpeeches againſt Martorat. 


The ſackage of this town laſted four months together, 


In Valougnes divers perſons of good quality w 
with ſoldiers that did what they lifted therein. Amongſt 


fair 


plenty of tears; 


ere 
maſſacred, and the houſes of the proteſtants were ſilled 


* 
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ſieur de Valougnes, whoſe body they ſtripped naked, 
dragged it up and down his houle with many ſcorns and 
Jeers; at laſt bringing it into the chamber where he uſed 


to 1 to his 8 they ſpurned his corps, ſaying, 


\ 


ow pray to God, and preach if thou canſt; the 
prieſts that were preſent ſtuffed his mouth and wounds 
with the leaves of his bible, ſaying to him, * Preach the 


truth of thy God, and call upon him now to help 


hee. 1 | 
In Vire as they came from a ſermon, ſome were ſlain, 
ſome ſtoned, and a while after many were put to the 


ſword. 


In and about Agen, Monluc killed and maſſacred 


many, and two young children were roaſted. 


In the caſtle of Reime, Monluc uſed great cruelty a- 


 epainſt.thole of the religion, ſparing none, but murder- 
ing young children in their mothers” arms, and then kil- 
ling the mothers: Some other women they reſerved for 
their luſt, which they ſo abuſed, that (ſaith our au- 
thor) I abhor to write it. Above five hundred men 
were hanged upon gibbets, amongſt whom was a grave 


counſellor in his long gown and ſquare cap. One poor 


man they cut and magled in ſeveral parts of his body, 


filling all his wounds with ſalt. 7 
In the city of Blois there was a godly woman called 


| Nichola, at whoſe houſe ſome holy people uſed to meet 
to pray, and confer together for their mutual edification 
and comfort. The murderers hearing of it, came ruſh- 
ing in, thinking to have found a miniſter preaching, 
but being diſappointed in their expectations, they drag- 
ged theſe good women out by the hair of the head, load- 
ed them with many ftripes, and then threw them into 
the river: but behold a fingular providence! God fo 


F 39 1 


other . they ſlew a godly miniſter called Mon- 


| 


— 
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In Souraize, there was one captain Durre, who with 


his ſoldiers going into the houſe of a godly widow, 
called Caſtille Roques, he cauſed her to be bound with 


cords, and a rope to be put about her neck, by which 
he hailed her up and down, almoſt ſtrangling her; then 


he aſked her, how often the had played the whore with 
thoſe of her religion? She anſwered, * That in their 


Chriſtian meetings they had no ſuch villaniescommitteds,, 
Durre fretting and fuming at this anſwer, took her by 


both the cheeks, and often daſhed her head with ſuch 
violence againſt the wall, that he had almoſt beaten out 
her brains; then he required her to give him the ſeven 


hundred pieces of gold which the had hidden; ſhe told 
him that ſhe was a poor woman, and had only one 
| French penny: This more enraged him; whereupon 


he drew her again about by the neck, and applied burn- 
ing hot eggs to her_arm pits, till they were all bliſtered, 
bidding her in deriſion, to cry to her Father which was 
in heaven. She anſwered, * L will not cry aloud for thee, 


and yet my God can hear me well enough, and when 


his pleaſure is, he will deliver me out of thy. hand.“ 


This made him ſo to blaſpheme, that the poor woman 


was more afflicted to hear his blaſphemies than with all 
her pain. Then did he call her Hugonot whore, tel- 
ling her that theſe were but thebeginnings of her ſorrows, 
except ſhe fetched him out,.her gold, which if ſhe re- 


fuſed, he would draw her cheeks and breaſts with lard, 


and fo roaſt her quick, and afterwards throw her head- 


long from the higheſt ſteeple in the town. Well, faid 
ſhe, if you throw my body never fo low, that ſhall 


not hinder my foul from aſcending into heaven: Thus 


her courage and conſtancy did ſtill farther enrage him z 
| then did he open her mouth with his dagger, and cram- 
med lime down her throat; after which he made her 


_ endowed them with ſtrength and 1kill, that they ſwam 
ſafely to the iſland: yet after a while ſome watermen 
finding them there, they ftript them ſtark naked, and 
| threw them again into the river, yet they ſtill ſought to 
1 ſave themſelves by ſwimming, and coming at laſt. to the 
' ſuburbs of Vienne, they were there moſt cruelly knock- 
ed on the head by the blood papiſts. Monluc having | co 
defeated a party of the e under Monſieur Du- | nithed her days. PR 
cas, he took divers priſoners, moſt of whom he hanged, | Some cther of theſe hell-hounds, meeting with one 
eſpecially the miniſters. ee the priſoners was a | Peter Roch, conſtrained him to dig his own grave, and 
captain called La mothe, whom Monluc meeting with, | then to try how it fitted him: which whilſt he was doing, 

gave him divers ſtabs with a dagger, and thruſt him | they buried him alive © 
den with a rapier, ſaying, * Villain, thou ſhalt die | In faint Marſans in Caſtillon, they took the wife of 
in deſpite of God: but he proved a liar; for the man | one Andrew Renaud, {tripped her naked, and would 
being carried away, though he had many mortal | have violated her chaſtity, which ſhe reſiſting, they 
wounds, yet he was wonderfully cured, and lived after. | whipt her moſt cruelly, wounded her with their ſwords, 
In Guillac, the murders committed upon the Proteſ- | crowned her with thorns, and laſtly ſhot her to death, 3 
tants were many and horrible; and amongſt others this | They took alſo one Janetta Calvin, whom they car 
was one of their practices; there was near the city, the | ried into the city of Biignole, ſtripped her, whipt her 
_ abbey of St Michael, built upon a very high rock, un- | cruelly, crowned her with thorns, and firſt ſtoned, and 
der which ran a ſwift and deep river called Tar. Many | afterwards burnt her. © 7G 
of the Proteſtants they forced to go up to the top of this | In Mont de Marſin, ſix of the principal men had. 
rock, whom they threw headlong down into the river; | their heads ſtricken off, others were executed divers 
by the way there was another rock, upon which moſt of | ways: One was buried quick; and a young woman be- 
the bodies falling, were daſhed and broken all to pieces, | ing purſued to be ravithed, threw herſelt out of a win- 
and if any eſcaped with life into the river, they had | dow and died, DD es res 
their cut-throats waiting upon the river in boats toknock In Tholoule the papiſts fell upon the Proteſtants, hurt 
them on the head; amongſt others there was one Peter | many, killed ſome outright, divers they threw into a _ Þ 
Domo, an apothecary's ſervant, who ſeeing them bent | well: Then ſome coualellors proclaimed, that they _ 423 
to murder him, requeſted that he might have leave to | ſhould not ſpare to kill and ſpoil all them of the religi- 
caſt himſelf down from the top of the abbey, provided | on, for that they were licenſed by the king and pope. 
that if God ſhould preſerve him in the fall, they would | This foon ran thro” all the villages, and the papiſt's 
ſuffer him to eſcape with life: This they promiſed; | rang their bells; in Tholouſe were aFout thirty thouſand 
_.* whereupon having made his prayers to God, he fetch- | Proteſtants, ſoithat there began one of the moſt horribl: 
cd his leap from the top of the abbey, and flew ſo far, | maſſacres that was in thoſe parts. The priſons were 
that miſſing the rocks under him, he fell ſafely into the | preſently filled, and many were knocked on the head F 7 
river, and endeavoured to fwim out with life; but theſe | at the priſon doors, becauſe they could hold no more: = 
erfidious villains, contrary to their promiſe made, | The river in a ſhort ſpace was covered with dead bodies; kb: 3 
Locked him on the head and flew him. many were thrown into the ſtreets out at the windows: 


drink a glaſs of urine which himſelf had made before 

her, withal throwing the glaſs with the remainder into 
her face. After this he carried her to his quarters, 
where with ſtrange cruelties he intended to have ſlain 
her; But ſome of the neighbours pitying her ſad con- 
dition, redeemed her from him with ten crowns, and 
conveyed her to her houſe, where ſhortly after ſhe fi- 


. 


| M.A S © 

It any ſought to eſcape out of the water, they were 
_ preſently ſlain with ſwords or ſtones. 1 | 
Zome of the Proteſtants got into the town-houle, 
where they ſtood upon their guard, and at laſt it was 
agreed, that leaving their arms, they ſhould depart 11: 
ſatety ; and ſo after they had received the ſacrament, 
commended themſelves to God with prayers and tears, 
they came forth; but contrary to the faith and promile 
made to them, the popith party feized upon as many as 
they could, whom they call into Fan of ſuch as got 
out of the city, ſome eſcaped to Montaubon, others in 
the way were ſpoiled and killed by the ſoldiers and pea- 
ſants. © F 3 


the town to hear a fermon, when they. returned the 


terwards iſſuing out againſt them, flew ſome, and hurt 
others: One they beat down, cutting off his noſe and 


others to great ranſoms. One they took, blacked his 
face, hands and feet, and gave it out that he had a devil 


within him; then hanged him, and threw his body to 


the dogs; others they baniſhed, or condemned to the 
4 gallies. . 3 
= . In Limoux the papiſts-uſed all manner of cruelty, de- 
i þ flouring women and very girls in a molt deteſtable 
1 manner; the miniſter was flain, two gentlemen, and 
= fixty others were hanged. A widow of great account 
1 redeemed the virginity of her only daughter with a 
=. great ſum of money; but the villain that promiſed to 
b ==: Send her, raviſhed her in her mother's preſence, and 


then killed them both. Yea, after peace was pro- 
claimed, fourteen of the religion coming thither were 
In Nonnay, Monſieur Chaumont having ſurprited the 
ton, murdered many proteſtants, ſpitting out infinite 
and horrible blaſphemies againſt God. A lock{mith being 
commanded to do deſpite and blaſpheme God, becaute 


Y the ſame caule another was brained with the butt end of 
= a muſket. A naylor, becauſe he would not give him- 

| ſelt to the devil, was drawn about his ſhop by the ears; 
then being laid on his anvil, they beat his head in pieces 


could be devifed. Three of the principal in thetown were 


| houſes, others thrown-out at windows; others ſtabbed 


-handled. A young woman that was found hid in an 
\ Houſe with her huſband, was firſt raviſhed before her 


In Foix, many Proteſtants were caſt into priſon, of 


Gl 


ſome had their arms and legs cut off, and then 


ſent to the gallies. 


* " 


they threw upon the points of halberts ; ſome they 
hanged, others they burnt in the churches ; of ſome 


and maids were killed, others hanged out at windows 
were killed by hagquebuthes, ſuckin 


old raviſhed and ſpoiled ; the wounds of the dead were 


yielding upon oath and promiſe of ſafety, were all ſtab- 
bed, or thrown over the walls, being one hundred and 
ninety of them. | Fan 


* 


At Carcaſſon thoſe of the religion being gone out of 


gates were ſhut, and the papiſts ſhot at them, who af- 


he refuſed to do it, was preſently hewn in pieces; for 


were beheaded ; ſome burnt, ſome hanged, and others | tween the prince of Navarre and the lady Margaret, 


children maſſa- 
ered at their mother's breaſts; girls of five or {ix years I. 
filled with leaves torn out of Bibles; thoſe in the caſtle to Paris, he was honourably received and conducted to 

the king, who called him his father, proteſtirig, That 
in all his life he had not ſeen any day more agreeable 
to his mind than that; wherein he aſſured himſelf 


ears, and pulling out his eyes; fone they took priſon- 
ers, whom they hanged ; one they beheaded, and put 


with hammers; yea all manner of cruelty was uſed that 


in the ſtreets: Women and maids were moſt ſhametully | 


In Aurange they killed the Proteſtants without diſtinc- 
tion of age, ſex, or quality: Some they ſtabbed, others 


hours together. 


jealouſies, thoſe of the houſe of 
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In Grenoble, they flew many of the religion, and 
others they caſt from the bridge into the river. | 


In Ciſterno, the men that were of the religion being 


fled, the popith party fell upon the women and children, 
whereot they. l: 

men with child were ript up, many were buried quick; 
ſome had their throats cut like ſheep; others were 
drawn thro' the ſtreets, and beaten to death with 
ciubs:.: n | | 5 | 
In Beaune, they were bereaved of the exerciſe of re- 
ligion ; there were three miniſters impriſoned; many 
were driven out of the town to the number of eighthun- 
dred perſons, with women and children: Their houſes 


were filled with ſoldiers who made ſpoil of all; ſuch, as 
were found in their houſes, were vilely abuſed, and ſome 
were aids. 3 ho 
In Maſcon the bloody perſecutors having apprehend- 
ed a godly and learned miniſter called Bonnet Bor, who 
was of a very unblameable life, baving ſerved twenty 

ears in the miniſtry, and in that time had been put to 
1s ranſom three times. They carried him along the 
ſtreets with a thouſand ſcoffs and ſcorns, ſmiting him 


with their fiſts, thruſting him up and down, and then 


made a proclamation, *'That whoſoever would hear this 
| holy man preach, ſhould come to the ſlaughter houſe :* _ 
At wich place, they again buffeted and mocked him two 
; Hereupon he requeſted them, that 
before his death they would permit him to pray to God; 
then one ſtepping to him, cut off half his noſe, and 
one of his ears, ſaying, Now pray as long as thou 
wilt, and then we will fend thee to all the devils.” And 
ſo this holy man kneeling down, prayed with ſuch - 


fervency of ſpirit, that drew ſighs from ſome of the 


murderers: And afterwards directed his ſpeech to him 
that cut off his noſe, he ſaid, Friend, l am now ready 


to ſuffer what thou haſt further to inflict upon me: But 


[ intreat thee and thy companions to bethink you will 
of the outrages committed by you againſt this poor city; 
for there is a God in heaven, before whoſe tribunal you 

muſt ſhortly give an account of theſe your cruelties.” 


A captain paſling by, cried, © Send that wretched man to 


the devil: Which one of them hearing, took him by 


the hand, pretending to have him to the river to waſh 


off his blood; but when he came thither, he threw 
him into it, battering him with ſtones till he was 
drowned. . VV 

thrown down from an high tower; many others were 
thrown down to make ſport ; Some were burnt in their | |, 


* 


| A V 
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e hte, v e e We 
huſband's face, then forced to hold a rapier; where- | | | e Eo 
with one thruſting her arm, made her kill her own huf- | 


| { FTER che end of the third civil I in France, 


great means were uſed to draw the chief of the 
Proteſtants to Paris, under pretence of a marriage be- 


ſiſter to the king of France. But in the mean time, 


the 8 in Roan murdered divers Proteſtants as they 
came 


ecute: en were the articles 
of marriage agreed upon, and Paris the place were it 


was to be performed; the admiral was ſent to by the 


king to be preſent at the e ; and to prevent all 


| uiſe were ſent away. 
he admiral was allowed to bring with him fifty gen- 


tlemen armed for his greater ſecurity. When he came 


to 
lee 


ew three or four hundred: Some Wo- 


rom a ſermon, and grievouſly beat others. This 
{ſeemed much to diſpleaſe the king, and three or four 

were executed for the mutiny. | 
they cut off their privy members, ſparing neither old | 
nor bed-rid, nor the diſeaſed in the hoſpitals. Women 
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ſee the end of all troubles, and the beginning of firm 
peace and quietneſs in his realm. The queen-mother, 
and the reſt of the great courtiers, received him with 
greater favour than he expected. Then the king ſent 
him one hundred thouſand franks out of his treaſury, 
for the loſſes he had received in the wars, &c. | 
The admiral had divers advertiſements of the intend- 
ed treachery ; yet he was ſo blinded at that time, tho” 
a very prudent man, that he gave little heed to them. 
Yea, ſuch a general ſtupidity ſeized. upon the Proteſ- 
tants, that their minds were very wavering, and few 
of them ſhewed themſelves zealouſly bent to religion: 
But all, both great and ſmall, were deeply taken up with 
worldly matters, and earthly expectations. 


The queen of Navarre was then ſent for by the king 


of France to Paris, to prepare all things for the mar- 
riage: But prelently after her arrival, ſhe fell ſick of a 
fever, made her will in a moſt Chriſtian manner, had 
much inward joy and comfort, and at the end of five 
days died, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon from certain 
perfumes given her. After her death, the ſurgeons 
were not ſuffered to open her head, were the miſchief 
lay, by which means the cauſe of her death was better 
goncealed. © ks FFC 
The admiral was again advertiſed of his danger; but 
he, reſting upon the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
and the providence of God, miſinterpreted thoſe ad- 
| vices, as if they proceeded from men deſirous of new 
troubles. Many lords and gentlemen of the religion 
accompanied the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde to Paris. „%% ᷑ TT 
The king of France, the better to delude the Proteſ- 


tants, ſpake oy; That he gave not his ſiſter-to the 
EkEing of Navarre only, 


but, as it were, tothe whole church 
of the Proteſtants, to join with them in an indiſſoluble 
union, and as a tie to their peace and ſafety, _ 
Auguſt 17. The king of Navarre, and the lady Mar- 
garet Were married by the cardinal of Burbon, upon a 
icaffold, in the ſight of all the people, and that day was 
ſpent in banquets, dances, maſks, with a ſtrange mix- 
ture of prateſtants and papiſts together: But in the mean 
time the queen-mother with her privadoes, as alſo the 
duke of Anjou, with the Guiſes, conſulted about kil- 
ling the admiral, and dividing the proteſtants. 
F ive days after, as the admiral came from the court, 
accompanied with about fifteen gentlemen, reading a 
petition as he went, one ſhot at him with a caliver; the 
bullet taking away his right forefinger, hurt him in the 
left arm. He that ſhotſhad a Spaniſh jennet at the back- 
door of his lodging, upon which he immediately 


mounted and eſcaped. The door being burſt open, it 


was found that the caliver left behind was brought to 
the houſe the day before, by one Chally, ſteward of 
1 Be king's houſe, and a great dealer for the duke of 
Zuiſe: the admiral being conveyed to his lodging, 
ſchewed moſt admirable piety, patience, and conſtancy. 
The king complained of the miſchief, ſwearing, and 


promiſing to execute ſuch juſtice upon the offender, that 


the admiral, and all his friends, ſhould think them- 
ſelves well ſatisfied. He cauſed alſo all the gates of 
Paris to be ſhut, ſwearing and blaſpheming, that he 


would not that they which had done the fact ſhould 


eſcape : he alſo appointed many lords and gentlemen, 
of che Proteſtants, to lodge in the admiral's quarter, 
the better, as he pretended, to ſecure themſelves againſt 
any danger. _ | TP] 3 
After noon the king went to viſit the admiral, and 
there, with many oaths and proteſtations, aſſured him 


of his love to him, care over him and them of the re- 


ligion, and that he would ſeverely puniſh the authors 
of his preſent hurt. Preſently after the vidame of Char- 
tres (John de Ferriers) adviſed the king of Navarre, the 
prince of Conde, the admiral, and other chief lords of 
No XXXII e | | 
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| the religion, preſently to depart out of Paris, aſſuring 
them, that that blow was but the 1 of the 


tragedy which was ſoon to enſue; but they truſting to 
the king's word, reſted ſecure _ 
fereign princes, and to the governors of all his provin- 
ces, how much he was offended at the admiral's hurt, 
how ſeverely he would puniſh it; yea, he deſired, That 
all the world might know how much he was offended 
at it; and the queen-mother wrote to the ſame purpoſe. 

Ir, the mean time, the dukes of Anjou ad 
employed tome to go from houſe to houſe to take the 
names of all the proteſtants, and to return the cata- 


hatching againſt the admiral and his friends. For the 


| king ſet a guard of fiſty harquebuſhiers at the admiral's 


gate, Great ſtore of arms were carried into the Louvre, 
and about evening all the N were in arms. * 
The chief of the prote 


miſed them juſtice. | = TED 
In the evening ſome proteſtant ' gentlemen proffered 


to watch with the admiral, but he would not ſuffer 
them: At night the duke of Guile ſent for the captain 
of the Switzers, ſhewed him his commiſſion to kill. 
the admiral, and all his partakers, exhorting him and 
his men to be couragious in ſhedding of blood. At mid- 
night the provoſt, ſheriffs, and captains of every ward 


had the ſame ſhewed them, with aſſurance, That 


ral ſhould be, the tolling of the bell in the palace, to be 


rung at the break of day, and the badge of the execu- 


tioners ſhould be a white handkerchief tied to their arms, 


his aſſociates, were to begin at the admiral's lodging. 
Some of the proteſtants being awakened with the noiſe 


in the ſtreets of men running up and down in arms, and 
| with torches, got up to enquire what was the matter: 
but preſently the bell rung, and the duke of Guiſe with 


his cut-throats haſted to, and knocked at the admiral's 
gates: He that opened them was preſently ſtabbed: the 
admiral hearing thc noiſe, got out of bed, and joined 


ourſelves if it be poſlible, for you cannot ſave my 


to hide themſelves; yet moſt of them were ſlain in the 


admiral's chamber, and one of them went to him with 
his naked ſword, offering him the point, to whom he 
laid, Young man thou oughteſt to reſpect my age and 
infirmity, yet ſhalt thou not ſhorten my life.“ With that 


' he thurſt him into the body, and all the reſt laid at him; 


ſo that he fell to the ground, where he lay gaſping. 


all bloody, the duke of Guiſe wiped jt, and looking on 
it, ſaid, * Now I know him, it is he: and ſo kicked him 


on the face with his foot, whom all the murderers in 


France feared ſo much when he was alive. 


my fellows, we have here made a good beginning, 


his expreſs pleaſure, he * Is it.” The admiral's 


bead | 


That day alſo, the king wrote to the ambaſſadors of | 


Guile, 


logue to them; ſo that preſently after, they of the religi- 
on began to diſcover, that ſome bloody intentions were 


ants hereupon aſſembled a- 
gain in the admiral's lodging, where the vidame of * 
Chartres adviſed as before, that they ſhould eſſay pre- 
ſently to carry the admiral out of Paris, and that the reſt 

ſhould preſently diſlodge ; yet all refuſed this counſel, 
reſolving to rely upon the king's word, who had prao- 


through the whole realm the like ſhould be done to all 
| the proteſtants, and that the watch-word for the gene- 


and a white croſs in their hats, the duke of Guiſe, and 


with his miniſter (maſter Merlin) in fervent prayer, 
commending his ſoul into the hands of God. Then 
ſaid he, It is long ſince I diſpoſed myſelf to die; fave 
life I commit my ſoul into the hands of God.“ Then 
did. Merlin his miniſter, andthe reſt get up to the ropof 
the houſe, and crept out of the windows into the gutters 


next houſe. Then ſeven or eight men brake into the 


The duke of Guiſe below, called to them to throw his 
body out at a window, which they did : his face being 


Then went he out into the ſtreets, crying, Courage 
et 


us now fall upon the reſt, the king commands it: It is 
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bead was ſent to the 
them lent to the pope and cardinal of Lorrain as a grate- 


1 a day of p 
2 


r 


king and queen - mother, and by 


ful preſent. The pops when he heard the news, ſet 
ublic an to God, in the 

urch of St Lewis, and publiſhed a bull of extraor- 
dinary indulgences to ſuch as ſhould pray for the hea- 
venly aſſiſtance to the king and kingdom of France, 
Strada, The common people cut off the admiral's 
hands and privy members, drew -his body about the 


ſtreets three days, and then hung it up by the feet up- 
on the gallows. | B ; 


All the attendants of the king of Navarre and prince of 


Conde which lay in the king's palace were maſſacred; the 


like was done to the lords and gentlemen that lay about 


the admiral's lodging, and then through all the we 
were the Proteftants murdered, ſo that that night and 
the two next days there were ſlain in Paris about ten 
thouſand perſons of all ranks, ages, and ſexes; yea, 
they ſpared not children in the cradle, nor infants in 


their mothers' wombs. But to colour this their villany, 


they gave it out, that the Hugonots had conſpired to 


kill the king; they boaſted alo that they had in one day 


men with piftols, pikes, curtelaces, poinards, knives, 


* ſwearing and b 


done that, which proceſſes, ſentences of 
open war could nat do in twelve years. 


juſtice, and 


I) be lords and gentlemen were moſt inhumanly mur- 
daeered, ſome in their beds, others on the roofs of their 
houſes, and 


in all other places whereſoever they were 
There were at this time in Paris about ſixty thouſand 
and ſuch other bloody inſtruments, that ran up and 
hſphetving the ſacred majeſty of 

God, cruelly maffacring all that they met with: The 


ſtreets were covered with mangled bodies, gates and 
dcors defiled with blood; ſhoutings and howlings of the 


murderers, mixed with the cries and groans of the dy- 


| Ing; the breaking open of doors and windows, with 
the noiſe of guns and piſtols, all which made an helliſh 


noiſe; multitudes of dead bodies were thrown into the 


| Seine, which was dyed red with their blood. 


The king certified the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Condeof all that was done, ſaying, That he ſaved their 
lives upon condition that they ſhould renounce their 


religion, and turn papiſts.” The king of Navarre deſired 
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— „* 


| king, who would ſpeak 
| (in regard of the horrib 


| excuſed it as before, but the provoſt would have it ſo; 


him not to force his conſcience, but to remember the al- 
llnance ſo lately contracted betwixt them. The prince of 


put the king in mind alſo that he had given his faith to 
l kim, and to thoſe of the religion, and therefore he | 
- hoped he would not falſify his oath, &c. This ſo enraged | bath 
the king that he called him rebel, and the ſon of a re- 


— | * Rot * 


intended that his edi 


Conde with more zeal told him, that his body and eſtate 


were in his power to do with them what he pleaſed; but 
for his religion he was fully purpoſed not to forſake it, 


but to remain conſtant therein to the loſs of his life; he 


* 
7 


bellious perſon, with horrible threatenings that he 
ſhould loſe his head, if within three days he altered not 
his mind. | 0 bp 

The king and his confidents perceiving that this maſ- 


ſacre would not quench the fire, but rather ſtir up the 


proteſtants in other parts of the Kingdom to defend 


_ themſelves; they preſently diſpatched away letters to 
the governors of towns, with expreſs commands to maſ- 


facre all the proteftants: yet at the fame time the king 
wrote other letters, wherein he laid the tault of the 
murder of the admiral upon the duke of Guiſe; pre- 
tending that he had quieted all things in Paris, and 
s of pacification ſhould hold in- 
violably. | A 


Upon the receipt of the firſt letters, the papiſts fell 
upon the proteſtantsat Meaux, Trois, Orleans, and other 
places, and murdered them without all pity ; beſides ſuch 
as were maſſacred in villages and fields, where they 
thought to fave themſelves ; ſo that in a tew weeks there 


had a captain armed that came into his houfe telling 


king's appointment, with many other Hugonots, and 


22 „ | | 

were above thirty thoufand perſons maſſacred in France. 
But befides this general account, fome particulars de- 
ſerve remembrance, which are theſe that follow. 3 
Monſieur de la Place, preſrdent of the court of requeſts, 


him that the duke of Guiſe had flain the admiral at the 


that he was come to protect him in that common de- 
ſtruction, only he defired a fight of the gold and-ſilver 


that was in his houſe: The lord de la Place, amazed at b 
his audaciouſnefs, aſked whether he thought there was a 1 
king or no? The captain blaſpheming, willed him to go 1 
with him toknow the king's pleafure; hereupon the lord 1 
| went from him to ſecure himfelf; then the captain riffed by 


his houſe, taking above 1000 crowns out of it: The g 
lord would have ſecured himſelf in three ſeveral houſes 
all which refuſed to entertain him, which caufed him to 
go back to his own houte again, where he found his 
wite very heavy, whom he rebuked, diſcourſed to her 


| of the promiſes, told her that we * muſt through many 


afflictions enter into the kingdom of God, &c. which 
much comforted her: Then calling his family together, 

he made an exhortation to them, went to prayer and 
began to read a chapter in Job, with Calvin's expoſition” 
upon it. Then he went to prayer again, reſolving to. 
ſuffer all torments or death, rather than do any thing * 
that might be diſhonourable to God. Then came t ge 
provoſt-marſhal with many archers to his houſe, pre- 
tending to ſecure him, and ſafely to convey him to the 
with him. De la Place told him 
that he was moſt We to do it, but ſaw it impoſſible 

e maſſacres committed every 

where) without apparent danger of his life; in driel, 
| preſently after came the provoſt of merchants, who 
| would needs alſo have him to the king, yet he would have 


wherefore reſolving upon death, which he ſaw he could 19 
not avoid, he embraced his wife, wiſhing her above all _ þ / 
things to continue in the fear of God, and ſo went on 
his way boldly; but in the ſtreet ſome murderet᷑s that at- 
tended there for his coming, ſtabbed him with their 
| daggers, pillaged him, and carried his body into. a 
ſtable; they there covered his face over with dung, and 
next day threw him into a riveen. Þ| 
Peter Ramus alſo, the king's profeſſor in logic, was Wi. 
not forgotten; the murderers broke into the college of | 
| ge were he was, and maſſacred him; they then caſt 
im out of the chamber window, when his bowets iſ- 
ſued out on the ſtones; his body was trailed through 
the ftreets, and whipt by certain young ſcholars, who 
were ſet on by their popiſh tutors to do it. 
A godly young man going early abroad on the ſab- 


ath morning, and hearing of the death of the admiral, + -F 
and ſeeing the inſurrection, out of a ſingular child-like _ * 
affection to his mother, he haſted home, informed her 
of the danger, and ſecured her in a place of great ſe- 
crecy ; after which he ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy, by 
prayer to fit himſelf for death; into which the 'mur- 
derers broke with battle-axes and ſtaves, and ſo loaded 
him with blows on the head, that he received his blood 
into his own hands; and after killing him, they threw 
him into the river. | & Sg - 

Two miniſters belonging to the king of Navarte were 
alſo murdered, and thrown into the river; God mira- 
culouſly preſerved all the other minifters in the city. 

A jeweller being in bed, and his wife at the ſame 
time had the midwife with her, being near the time of 
her delivery, theſe bloody villains came knocking at 
the door, and in the king's name demanded entrance ; 
the woman, as ill as ſhe was, opened the door, where- 
upon the murderers ruftied in, and ſtabbed her huſband 
in his bed. The midwife ſeeing that they were bent to 
murder the woman alto, earneſtly entreated them to 
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tarry at leaſt ſo Tong till the infant (which would be the | The jailor called his companions about him, acquaint- 
| twentieth child that God had given her) was born; | ed them what was given him in charge, and cauſed them 
but notwithſtanding her requeſt, they took the woman | to ſwear: to execute it: but when they approached to 
and thruſt a dagger into her fundament up to the hilts. | rhe priſoners, they were ſo ſurpriſed with fear, that 
The woman, finding herſelf mortally wounded, yet de- |. they ſtood gazing; one upon another, having not hearts 
ſrrous to bring forth het fruit, fled into a corn-loft, | to act ſo horrid a deed. Whereupon they returned to 
whither theſe tygers PENNE her, gave her another ſtab | the jailor's lodge, ard lent for eight quarts of the ſtrong- 
in the belly, and caſt her out of the window into the | eſt wine, with other things, to intoxicate their brains. 
ſtreet, and upon the fall the child came forth of her | Then they took a catalogue of all their priſoners, and 
body, the head foremoſt, gaping and yawning, in a pi- | gave it to one Martin to call them forth in order. The 
tiful manner. 3 8 I being called for, preſented himſelf with a 
One of theſe murderers ſnatching up a little child in | chearful countenance, calling upon the name of the 
his arms, the poor babe began to "ay with his beard, | Lord ; then opened his breaſt to them, and received the 
and to ſmile upon him ; but inſtead of being moved to | mortal ſtroke, whereof he died _ 
compaſſion, this villain, whoſe heart was harder than Another being called forth, one of them thruſt at him 
the rocks, wounded it with his dagger, and caſt it all | ſeveral times with the point of his halbert, wounding 
gore blood into the tiver. IIbut not killing him: whereupon the priſoner took the 
The king's letters being come to Meaux upon the | point of the halbert, and ſet it againſt his heart, ſaying 
fame ſabbath, to Coſſet the king's attorney there; upon | with a ſtedfaſt voice, Here ſoldier, here, right at the 
the ſight of them, he preſently went about to his cut- | heart, right at the heart; and ſo gniſhed his life. 
throats, warning.them to come to him armed at ſeven 


The reſt were all murdered in the like manner; after 
c' ctock at night, withal cauſing the gates of the city to | which, the murderers made a great pit in the backſide 


be ſhut up; the hour being come, he with his partizans | of the priſon, into which they caſt the bodies one upon 
went up and down, cruelly murdering the innocent] another, ſome of them yet breathing; yea, one of them 
ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, in which bloody employment | raiſed up Rite beben his fellows, . whereupon they 
þ they ſpent that whole night: the next day they pillaged | threw in earth, and ſmothered him. But the Bai- 
their houſes, and took above two hundred Proteſtants | liff's order of making a trench being not obſerved, the 
more, and ſhut them up in priſon; the day after towards | blood, of the ſlain ran ſo abundantly out of the prifon 
evening, Coſſet with his companions went to the pri- | door, that thence, through the channel, it ran into the 
ſon, where having a catalogue of the priſoners names, | river, and turned it into the colour of blood, which 
Coflet called them out one by one, and then they mur- | bred an horror in the very papiſts themſelves which ſaw 
dered them, till they were weary: then they went toit. 115 CY Mp 5 
ſupper, that ſo they might breath and refreſh themſelves; | | 
__ after filling themſelves with wine, they went back | peace was ſolemnly publiſhed, which made thoſe f 
to glut themſelves with blood alſo, and took with them | the religion very ſecure, whereupon above three hun- 
butchers axes, that they might diſpatch them the | dred of them, men, women, and children, met toge- 
more ſpeedily; with which, as they called them | ther at a ſermon ; but the ſame night came the king's 
forth, they knocked them down and murdered them. | letters for the maſſacreing of them all: then the ma- 
Amongſt thoſe that were thus butchered, was an elder | jor and ſheriffs raiſed the companies in arms to put it in 
of the reformed church, who praying for his enemies; | execution. One of theſe murderers, with ſome of his 
1 they laughed him to ſcorn; and becauſe he had a buff- | companions, went to a noble counſellor's houſe, bid- 
F. coat on, which they were loth to ſpoil, they opened it | ding themſelves to ſupper : the counſellor ignorant of 
hol before, and ſtabbed him into the breaſt. ___ | their intent, made them good cheer; but when ſupper 
J Another wasanancient man that hadbeen ſheriffof the | was ended, with horrible blaſphemies, they — 
468 city, but him they were not content to kill out-right, | him, and then plundered his houſe. © _ 
i but firſt cut off his noſe, ears, and privy members; then | About the ramparts of the wall, inhabited many of 
. they gave him ſeveral ſmall ttiruſts into the body, toſſing the religion, amongſt whom was heard all night no- 
„ him up and down, till through loſs of blood he fell thing but ſhooting of guns and piſtols, breaking open 
| down, calling upon the name of the Lord: and ſo with | of doors, fearful outcries of men, women, and chi 
many wounds he was flanggg. Is dren, that were maſſacred, trampling of horſes, rumb- 
The king's letters came to Troys, the Proteſtants were | ling of carts, that carried the dead bodies way, and the 
all ſhut up in priſon: immediately the bailiff ſent for | cryings out of the murderers that went up and down, 
the common hangman to murder them; but he refuſed, | howling out, © Kill, kill them all and then take the 
laying, That his office was only to execute ſuch as | ſpoil.” - OO © «© „„ 
were legally condemned; and ſo went his way. Then] This maſſacre continued all the week long, the 
1 Was Ye Los er of the priſon fent for, who being ſick, he | bloody beaſts crying out to theſe whom they murder- 
* ſent one Martin to know what the buſineſs was; to | ed, © Whers is now your God? what is become of all 
1 whom the bailiff imparted the matter, wiſhing him to | your prayers and pſalms now? Let your God, whom 
murder all the priſoners; and that their blood might not | you called upon, ſave you if he can. Others lang in 
run out into the ſtreet, he bade him make a great trench | {corn to them the forty-third pſalm, © Judge and re- 
in the midſt of the priſon, and to cauſe certain veſlels to-| yenge my cauſe, O Lord. Others, Have mercy on me, 
| be ſet into it to receive the blood. This Martin going | O God, &c.“ Yet notwithſtanding all theſe taunts, the 
Fl | back, with abhorrency of the fact, concealed it from the | faithful died couragiouſly. In this maſſacre the papiſts 
d 4 jailor. The next day the bailiff came to the priſon, and | boaſted, that they had ſlain above twelve thouſand men, 
* ſmiling, aſked the jailor, If it was done?'. but he, be- beſides women and children; ſome of them laid eigh- 
ing ignorant of his meaning, aſked him, What, ſhould | teen thouſand. - DOR PEI IEP RR ix 15mm rem 
be done? Hereupon the bailiff was ſa enraged, that he | On Tueſday night ſome of theſe murderers came an(l - 
| was ready to ſtrike him with his dagger, till he promiſed | knocked at the door of a doctor of the civil law, and 
WM to perform his will: then did the jailor go to the pri- | when he opened it to them; they told him, That he e 
=. ſoners, who were in the court recreating themſelves, and | muſt die; whereupon he fell to prayer with ſuch ar: 
8 Mut them up one by one in their ſeveral cells; which | dency and affection, that they, being amazed and | 
made them ſuſpect that they were deſtinated to-ſlaugh- | over-ruled by a divine power, only robbed him ani 
ter; and therefore they betook themſelves to prayer. went away. The next day came ſome ſcholars to his 
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At Orleans the king's edict for obſerving the treaty of 
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eut in pleces; the priſoners were al | 
eyes and hands lift up to heaven,' whilſt their hands and 


MAS, a 


houſe, deſiring to ſee his library, which he ſhewed 


them; then they aſked, ſome one book, ſome another, 
which he gave them; yet they told they were not ſatis- 
fied, but they muſt kill him. Whereupon betaking 


- himſelf to prayer, when he was done, he defired them 


to kill him there, which they retuſed, forcing him ont in- 
to the ſtreets, leading him by the ſchools; and there he 
again deſired them to kill him in that place, where he 
had taught ſo long, but they ſtill refuſed: and when 
raw had led him a little farther, they knocked him on 
the head. | 17 | | 


him forth into the market-place, where they mur- 


dered him. 5 „ | 5 . 
A cook that had hid himſelf three days, was at laſt. 


through hunger forced to come forth, and ſo was flain. 
And to fulfil the meaſure of their cruelty, ſuch Pro- 


teſtants as through fear revolted to them, they placed 
them in the fore-front of their e putting wea- 
= 3 — pons in their hands, compelling t 


your holy brethren and ſiſters? And if any refuſed, they 
preſently flew them. = le DEAE 


In Lyons, Mandolet, governor thereof, hearing of | 
cre at Paris, preſently cauſed the city gates to | 
be ſhut, raiſed forces, commanding them, that if any 
of the Proteſtants came out of their houſes, though but 

with ſwords, they ſhould preſently kill them: but the 
Proteſtants ſeeing a ſtorm coming, which they knew 
could not ariſe without the ſpecial providence of God, 
ſet themſelves to bear it with invincible patience. The 
day following, if any of them did but go abroad about 
their neceffary occaſions, they were preſently clapt in | 

| priſon; and when night came, the murderers entered 
their houſes, which they rifled and plundered, and pre- | 
tendin | 
ſtabbed in the ſtreets, others they threw into the river, 
| whereof ſome were carried down the ſtream half a mile 
N the city, by which means they eſcaped. The day 
Alter, 
that all of the religion ſhould appear at ſuch a place to 
know the king's pleaſure concerning them: many went, 


the ma 


to carry the Proteſtants to priſon, ſome they 


roclamation was made by found of trumpet, 


but ſo ſoon as they came, they were ſent to the ſeveral 
priſons, and the night following every corner and part 
of they city was full of lamentable cries, and ſhriekings, 


partly of ſuch as were but maffacred in their houſes, 


partly of ſuch as were but half murdered, and ſo haled 


to be thrown into the river; and from that time there 
were iuch horrible murders eommitted in that city, as 
üf the devils in the likeneſs of men, ran roaring about 
to do mifchief; the Sabbath morning following, thoſe 


that had hitherto eſcaped maſſacring, were then diſ- unto you ? the king 
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In the archbiſhop's houſe there were three hundred 


and fifty priſoners ſhut up, and a bloody crew of cut- 


throats were appointed to murder them, to whom the 
keys were delivered, and they ruſhing into the great 
court, gave notice to the priſoners with a loud voice 


that they muſt die; then having firſt taken all the pri- 

Ioners purſes, they fell upon them with barbarous cruel- 

yy hacking and hewing them in a furious manner, fo | 
t 


at. within an hour and an half, age were every one 
ſlain, with their 
fin 


rs were cut off, 


had two fons ; the father ſeeing the horrible maſſacres, 
ſaid to his ſons, © Children, we are not now to learn 


that it hath always been the portion of believers to be 
hated, perſecuted and devoured by unbelievers, as | 


them to give the firſt 
onſet, erying, Smite them, ſmite them; are they not 


here was a merehant called Francis de Boſſue that 


E 
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killed an hundre 


into great pits digged for that purpoſe. 


jen OY MAS A 
theſe drawn ſwords terrify us, they will be but as a 
bridge whereby we ſhall paſs to eternal life; we have 
lived long enough amongſt the wicked : let us now go 
and live with our God, let us joyfully go after this 
great company that is gone before us, &c. When he 
taw the murderers come, he claſped his arms about his 
two ſons, and they likewiſe embraced. their father; as 
if the father meant to be a buckler to his children, and 


the children, as if, by the bond of nature, (which binds 5 


them to defend his life from whom they received 


| 42 | | | their's) they meant to ward off the blows which were 
Others meeting with an apothecary who had brought | 


| porn to a patient, cut off one of his arms, and then 
a 


coming towards their father, though with the loſs of 


their own lives; who, when the maſſacre was ended, 
"ve all three found dead, thus embracing one ano- 
ther, | ; | . : 

The murderers went up and down the city boaſting 
that they had dyed their white doublets: red in the 
blood of the Hugonots; one bragging that he had 
„and ſome more, and ſome leſs: 


when the people went into the arcbbiſhop's houſe, and 
ſaw the 
they were papiſts, yet they ſaid, * that ſurely they were 


not men, but devils in the habit of men that had done 
this.“ The dead corps were carried out, and lay ſpread 
like dung upon the face of the earth; and when they 


were about to throw them into the river, an apothecary 
told them that much money might be made of their 


greaſe, whereupon all the fat bodies were ſought out, 
ullings 

a pound ; which being done, after many jeers beſtowed 5 

upon the dead carcaſes, ſome were tumbled into a great 

pit, others thrown into the river. The countries which 

lay below upon the river, were amazed to ſee ſuch 

multitudes of dead bodies to come down the ſtream, 


and ripped up, and their greaſe ſold for three 


ſome with their eyes pulled out, others their noſes, 


ears, and hands cut off, and ſtabbed into every part 
of their bodies, ſo that ſome had no part of human 


ſhape remaining. 


* 


' Shortly after the pope's legate came thither, and as 
he came out of the great church from maſs, all the 
chief maſſacrers kneeled down to have his abſolution, 
| and when he was told who they were, and why they 
kneeled there, he abſolved them all by making the 


ſign of the croſs. 


A gentleman at Paris, as ſoon as the maſſacre was 
ended there, went to Angiers, and coming to the houſe 
of a reverend, godly, and learned miniſter, called maſter 
John Maſon, meeting his wife at the door, he faluted 
her, aſking where her huſband was ? She ſaid © that he 


was walking in his garden, direQting him the way to 


him; when he came to him he lovingly embraced him, 

| and then ſaid, * Do you know wherefore I am come 
nto you ath commanded me preſently to 

kill you, and therewithal he preſented a piſtol to his 


breaſt ; the miniſter replied, that he knew not wherein 


he had offended the king; But ſeeing, ſaid he, you 
will have my life, pray you give me leave to pray to 
God, and beg mercy at his hands; which being granted, 
e made a ſhort prayer, and then willingly preſented 
fs dee o the murderer, who piſtolled him, and fo 
eparted., _ V „ 


he made 


Preſentiy after the king ſent one Pugilliars, who 


drowned nine or ten more in that place, and amongſt 
the reſt, the wife of this Mr Maton, who ſhewed an 


admirable conſtancy of faith, even to her laſt breath. - 


In Roan in a few days they murdered above fix thou- 


ſand men, beſides women, upon whom they exerciſed 
no leſs cruelty than upon the men; their dead bodies 
they carried out in timbrels, and threw them by heaps 


aughter that had been made there, though 


| | f : The news of the maſſacre at Paris coming to Tho- 
Chriſt's ſeep of ravening wolves; if we ſuffer with | louſe, the great gates of the city were preſently ſhut 
"Chriſt, we all alſo reign with him : let not therefore up ; but it pleaſed God, that that morning moſt of the 
. 5 f oy e | SAHA? . | Te. +: | 0 2 4 > 2 we 4 |; | "= . : N | Pra- 
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proteſtants were gone out of the city to hear a ſermion ; | 
the report of the ſhutting up of the gates. coming to 
them, ſome thought it not ht to return, others would 
needs go back to take order about their affairs; theſe 
were ſuffered to enter peaceably, leaving their ſwords 
at the gates, the rather to draw in the reſt, amongſt 
whom were divers counſellors, and great means were 
uſed to entrap them, and indeed jome. of them were 
enticed to come back; but when they ſaw they could 
get in no more, the Wedneſday morning following ſol- 
diers were ſent to break into all the houſes of thoſe of 
the religion, and to carry them to ſundry priſons ; and 
the gates were watched that none ſhould eſcape ; com- 
mand alſo was given that none ſhould conceal any of 
the Proteſtants : amongſt the pritoners were five or {1x 
counſellors, who much comforted and encouraged the 
reſt. Then were all the priſoners brought together in- 
to one place, and letters procured from the king to maſ- 
ſacre them all: and accordingly ſome lewd pertons, 


armed with axes and butchers knives, were ſent to effect 


it, who calling them out one by one, murdered them 
all, not permitting them ſo much as to ſpeak, much leſs 
to pray. The number of the ſlain was above three 
| hundred, who were all ſtript ſtark naked, and their 
bodies left to the common view of all for two days to- 


gether : then were they, thus naked, thrown into pits | 


bone upon another, only the counſellors were hung up 
in their long gowns upon an elm in the palace yard; 
all their houſes were alſo ſacked and plundered, 
At Bourdeaux when the news of the maſlacre of 


and came into England. 

One thing here may 
fellor in parliament was forced open, paged, and 
Hpoiled, and himſelf cruelly murdered, - His clerk ſee- 
ing his maſter about to tuffer a cruel death, embraced 


and comforted him: and being aſked whether he were 
of the ſame religion, he anſwered, yea, and would die 
And they were {lain in 


with his maſter for the ſame, 
one another's arms. 


There was a Jeſuite that daily preached in that city, 


to ſtir up the Governor and people to maſſacre the Pro-. 
teſtants, propoſingtheexample ofthe Pariſians to them. 
The governor could not well tell what to do, but the 


lord of Monpeſſat aſſured him that it was the king's | 


mind that they ſhould all be murdered, and that he 
could not do a more acceptable ſervice to him; where- 
upon he, gathering the ſcum of the citizens together, 
commanded them to kill all the Proteſtants without 
ſparing one, and to give them an example, himſelf went 


to the lord of Obier's houſe, and murdered him in his 


own court; then did they murder a country miniſter 
alſo that was come thither for ſhelter, together with the 
reſt of the Proteſtants, and afterwards pillaged their 


houſes: An old man that was a deacon of the reformed 


church, being at this time ſick in bed, they dragged 
him forth into the ſtreets, aſking him whether he would 
o to maſs, to whom he anſwered; I hope I ſhall not 
ſo far forget the eternal ſalvation of my ſoul, as for fear 
of death to prolong my life for a few days; for thereby, 
I ſhould buy a ſhort time of life at too deara rate; where- 
upon they inſtantly murdered him. | 
It was lamentable to ſee the poor Proteſtants wan- 
dering up and down, not knowing where to fave their 
lives: ſome were rejected of their own parents and re- 
lations, who ſhut their doors againſt them, pretending 
as if they knew them not; others were betrayed and 


he noted; the houſe of a coun- Ha 


An Account of the 
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delivered up by thoſe, to whoſe truſt they had commit- 
ted themſelves: many were ſaved even by priefts and 
others, from whom a man would have expected no ſuch 
ſecurity. Some were ſaved by their very enemies, whoſe 
hearts abhorred ſuch deteſtable outrages. 


Y 


All the city was full of terror and horrible threats a- 
gainſt thoſe of this religion, ſaying, that the king's com- 
mandment was, that he would not have ſo much as 
one of them left in his kingdom; and if any refuſed to 
go to mals, that a hole ſhould be digged for him in the 
v0 ing in which he ſhould be buried without any more 
ado, 33 N 5 

The judgment of God fell not long aſter upon one 
of theſe inhuman murderers, called ee he fell 
dangerouſly ſick, but in the end recovering again, and 


| as he thought being in good health, told ſome of his 


friends that he felt his arms ſtrong enough to handle. 
his cutlaſs as well as ever he had done. But within a 
while after he was overtaken by the hand of God, with 
ſuch a flux of bleeding at his noſe, as could not be re- 
ſtrained nor, diverted by any of the remedies that were 
then uſed. It was an hideous fight to fee him till bow- 
ing his head over a baſon full of blood, which without 


* 


coning iſſued out of his noſe and mouth, even until 


his laſt gaſp. uu 3 
Another was taken with ſuch a ſwellin 
parts of his body, that there was ſcarcely to be diſcerned 
in him the form of a man, and ſo continued ſwelling 


9 till at length he burſt aſunder. 
A- 

riscamethither, the Proteſtants were taking boats to go 
into a meadow tw hear a ſermon; but the governor ſent 
and ſtayed them, yet under pretence of ſecuring them | 
againſt the multitude; then were the gates guarded that | 
none might eſcape, yet it pleaſed God that the mini-| | 
ſters were conveyed away, who afterwards took ſhip | 


Thus we have taken a view of the extreme afflitions 
of the reformed churches in many parts of France, 
wherein with a few weeks nigh 30,000 were put ts 


deaths 


** e r 
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Bloody Maſſacre in the Valtolinef u 
the Tear 1620. „„ 


E beginning of the murders were at Tyranee. 


The ringleaders of this cruel maſſacre, gave or- 
ders, that all the ways and paſſages ſhould be well 
guarded, that their bloody deſigns might not be ſo rea- 
dily diſcovered, and they leis troubled in the execution. 


Then about fix o'clock in the night, they entered the 
country, like ſo many foaming wild boars, and cauſed _ 


four muſkets to be diſcharged before the palace of the 
ſeignior Podeſta, the principal magiſtrate of the place, 
and rung the great bell of Tyrane; upon which ſignal 
all the inhabitants of that vicinity took the alarm, and 
made head towards the ſaid houſe. They gave orders 
to break the bridges which lay towards Bruce, and on 
the place they planted a ſtrong guard, and this was 
done before day. Upon the dawning of the day, the 
bells began to ring another peal at Marello, and then 
theſe traitors began to range themſelves together. The 
proteſtants who without fear or ſuſpicion came out of 
their houſes to ſee what the matter was, were ſuddenly 
ſhot in the place. Others by force entered into the 
houſes of proteſtants, drew them out of their beds, and 
without any compaſſion, ſlew all they could meet with. 
One poor gentleman hid himſelf in a garret, but the 
villains finding him, threw him out, of the window; 
and when they found him yet alive, they diſpatched 
him with a piece of timber, . | 
Antonio de Salva, a chancellor in that yalley, being 
appointed judge upon criminal cauſes, a man of the 
greateſt authority in the place, being deſirous to fave 
77 5 TM. himſelf 


in all the 
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himſelf, together with his deputy, was drawn out of | 


the houſe, ** þ | + 


Another gentleman of great worth, very {ſingularly 
learned, and ſkilful in many languages, being at that 


time governor of Teglie, being by chance in this hurly | L 


burly at Tyrane, was alſo with his fervant ſtrangled to 
death, in the chamber where he was found. 2 

"The reverend paſtor of the church of Tyrane, a man 
3 por ſanctity and wiſdom, and a lover of the peace 
OT t 


e country, hearing the noile of theſe uproars, he | 


and the paſtor of Mello withdrew themſelves into a hall, 
where having commended their fouls to God, they were 
murdered. 3.5 | | VHV 
The furious wretches cut off Baſſo's head, and car- 
ried it into the church, and fixed it upon a pole in the 
pulpit here he uſed to preach, ſcornfully ſaying, 
oy oe Ke, Baſſo, thou haſt preached long enough i 
W he Te En 


In like manner at the ſame time the palace of the 


chequer of Tyrane was beſieged by thoſe hell-hounds; 
wherein dwelled ſeignior, John de Cappaul, being at 
that time governor. To which place, Michael Laza- 
rone, a man of good account; and chancellor of that of- 
fice, had retired himſelf early in the morning to ſave his 
lite. But, becauſe he was extremely hated by the pa- 
piſts, for his ſingular piety and ſincerity, he was con- 
tinually purſued by them; inſomuch that thoſe rebels 
followed him even to the palace, threatening to ſet fire to 
the ſame, if he were not delivered into their hands. La- 
Zarone ſeeing that, was forced that evening to leave the 
houſe, and hide himſelf about the banks of the river Ad- 
da, wherein he covered himſelf, and lay cloſe three 
whole hours all naked, to ſave himſelf: But his ene- 
mies followed him cloſely, and at laſt found him, and 
dragged him out of the water; and though with tears in 
| his eyes he begged for his life, in conſideration of his 
dear Anal children, yet they anſwered, That this was 
no time for pity and favour: but if he would {wear by 
the pope's hull, and abjure his faith, they would grant 
him his life. But he, with a courageovs reſolution, an- 
ſwered, God forbid, that I, for love of this temporal 
life, ſhould deny my Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who with his 
precious blood upon the croſs, did at ſo dear a rate re- 
deem me, and after I have ſo long time, through his 
grace, freely and publicly confeſſed him, ſhould now 
hazard the loſs ot eternal life; I ſay, God forbid. Up- 
on this they immediately murdered him. + 


The very ſame evening, the gate of the palace was 


burnt to the ground by thoſe rebels, who the next morn- | 


ing entered into the ſame, raging with fury, and took 
the governor priſoner, with his young fon; {poiling and 
runſacking wives and maidens, and carrying away all 
they could lay hands on. The governor ofthe place was 
taken away, and after he had remained a long time pri- 
foner, he was ſhot. 55 FECT EE 
John Antonio Mazano, endeavouring to make reſiſ- 
| tance againſt thoſe rebels, and his wife defending him, 
was with herſelf and two young children miſerably kil- 
=. | N ee eee eren eee 
Another called John Antonio Schloſſer, a Gardoneſe, 


having made long reſiſtance, and killed one of the re- 
bels, Was at laſt taken, and tied to a tree, and ſo ſhot to 
. 2 —*Wͥ»ꝑ é ͤ»i 7˙·˖* 2 
| To be ſhort, theſe villains had no regard of any per- 


ſon, neither young, old, weak, or ſtrong, many of all 
ſorts were either thot to death, or cut in pieces, or in 
one manner or other deſtroyed; and the number of 
thoſe perſons in eſtimation, who in Tyrane received the 
crown of martyrdom for the profeilion of the goſpel, 
was about ſixty. 5 . 

- The Jadjies who were not {lain, were conſtrained to 
change their feligion, and to go to maſs, except the 


wie o the fail Lazarone and her daughters, and her | 


| maſs. 
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| niece, .being the wife of one Egido, who by che aſſiſ- . 


tance of Almighty God continued in lafety. And there 


who retired themſelves into Retia, viz. the wife of this 
azarone, and her two daughters, leaving behind 


ſons who could not obtain leave to depart the coun- 
* 1 0 5 


At the maſſacre of Teglio were murdered about ſixt 


teſtants who were in the church, obſerving the evil in- 
place with the benches. They without laboured with 
all their power to enter the church; but not being able 
windows, and diſcharged their muſkets among the peo- 


them. At laſt they opened the door, entered, and ſlew 
all they found, ſaving a few who promiſed to go to 


drium and Malenk, were left dead above one hundred 
and forty perſons. | 
 Migardino, with his brother Gregory, gnd others of the 


| church of Sondres, withdrew themſelves to the number 
| of eighteen together, with certain ladies and their young 
children, into their own houſe, which joined to the pa- 


lace, and there they fortified themſelves with reſolution 
to defend themſelves even unto death, ſeeing that in the 
ſtreet wherein they dwelt none durſt come out of their 
doors, nor enter into the church which ſtood over a- 
gainſt them. Nevertheleſs the enemy reſolved to ſet 
upon the houſe with a thouſand armed men, threatening 
allo to kill the magiſtrate, in caſe any of them mould 


take any harm by thoſe who were in the houſe. Where- 


upon the magiſtrate commanded thoſe in the houſe to 


| depart; who being well armed, immediately took their 
Sondres towards the. bridge, where for a time 


way b 


they fortified themſelves, then returning again, they 
drew unto them certain others, and marched towards the 
church of the mountain of Sondres,. In which place 
being gathered together with the paſtor, they made 
their prayers to God, and afterwards to the number of 


valley of Malenco, which was beſet by the enemy on 
two ſides: but thoſe that kept thoſe places were by the 


and the proteſtants, though they were purſued to the 
tops of the hills miraculouſly eſcaped with ſafety. 


the territory of Vincentine, of an honourable and an- 
cient houſe, was come out of Italy but a few years before 
for the liberty of her conſcience. She was firſt by them 
exhorted with fair words to change her religion; but 


| ſhe conſtantly perſevering therein, was admoniſhed that 


ſhe would at leaſt have a care of her young infant which 
ſhe held in her arms, being about two months old; 
otherwiſe the would make reckoning, that in the twink- 
ling of an eye both ſhe and her babe ſhould die; but ſhe 
with a bold and undaunted courage anſwered, That ſhe 


— 


had ſhe forſaken all the eſtate ſhe had, to renounce at 
laſt that faith, which had been inſpired into her by the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt; yea, that ſhe would rather ſuffer, if 


it were poſlibic, a thouſand deaths. And how, ſaid ſhe, 
DET 1 EN ſhould 


alſo the 8th of Auguſt, - the ſaid ladies were releaſed, 


them in the Valtoline one daughter and two young a 


perſons. Theſe wicked wretches, apparelled in red cal- . 
| locks, and well mounted on horſeback, marched in the 
| morning to Tellat, the hour when the ſermon was, and 
| ran like famiſhed wolves to the Volta church: the Pro- 


tention of thoſe villains, aroſe ſuddenly from their ſeats, - 
and endeavoured to ſhut the door, and to barricado the 
{o ſpeedily to do it, ſome of them climbed up unto the 
ple without reſpect of any perſon, and killed many of 
Some of the men and women with their children 
| Hed into the belfrey to ſave themſelves; but they let fire 
to the place and burnt all that were within. TS 
At the matlacre at Sondres, in the mountain of Son- 


But the chancellor Giovan Andrea 


threeſcore and thirteen perſons in all they paſfed the 
providence of God ſo aſtoniſhed that they fled away, 


Annaida Lita, wife of Anthony Grotti, of Chio, in 


had not departed out of Italy her native country, neither 
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mountains, So unlacing her gown, ſhe opened her 
age. The infant, becaule it was a lovely andiweet babe 


high anderaggy mountains, and threatened to be thrown | lan. On the eighteenth of July an elderly woman was 
- down headlong with their children, unleſs they would 


go to maſs. And although ſome were moved and ter- 


change their religion, yet were they murdered for all 
that without any pity at all. ö | 3 


miſerably ſlain by two muſketeers, being ſeventy-two | want of convenient food 
years of age, after he had been robbed of his gold and 


the Roman catholies. „ 
An aged man of ſixty-ſeven years was ſet upon an aſs, 8 „ 
dis face turned to the tail, which he held in his hand onne, were {lain about eleven 
| Inſtead of a bridle, and in his other hand a book, whom | perſons. And likewiſe 2 | 
in this manner they carried through Sondres, with great 


rieties of torments. 


bave publicly confeſſed the fame, 


to the cord. 3 . | | „ . 

Paulo Beretta, of Chio, in the county of Vicence, a | Giovan Pietro Malacrida, although he were little of 

virgin of the age of ſeventy-five years, of an honoura- | ſtature, yet was he great and mighty in the confeſſion 
ble, noble, and ancient family, who came twenty-ſeven 


years before to Sondres to embrace the goſpel, was by 
theſe villains carried through Sondres, with all diſgrace, 


only will I truſt. And it is alſo true, That I acknow- 


others, which ever was, or ever will be; who was a vir- 


* 
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WAS 
ſhould I have regard in this cauſeof my infant, hnce God 
our heavenly Father ſpared not his only Son, my Lord 

Jeſus, but delivered him up to death for the love of me 


and of all ſinners? Then giving them the child, ſhe ſaid | made the mother of my Lord Jeſus the Saviour of the 
Behold the child; the Lord God,. who hath the care of 


beloved of God, above all women in the world, to be 


world; nevertheleſs, becauſe ſhe is not able to know 
the birds of the air, will much more be able to ſave this 


poor creature, although by you it were left in thoſe wild | ſhe would be God himſelf) and beſides hath had need 


of the merits of her Son, it was not lawful for her to 
breaſt, and ſaid, Here is the body which you have power 


to kill; but my ſoul, on which you have no power to | 
lay hands, that I commend to my God, and immedi- | whatſoever, &c. In this manner ſhe endured their ſcorns 
ately ſhe was cut in pieces, being thirty-five years of 

to look on, was ſuffered to live, and was delivered to a 


cometh me to do, defiring no better uſage, ſince the 
popiſh woman to nurſe. The huſband of this gentle- 


very ſame hath been done to my Lord and Saviour Je- 
woman was murdered for the faith before. 


| ſus, and to his apoſtles, and to thouſands of the holy 
Some women were by force taken up to the tops of | martyrs. At laſt the was carried away to be ſent to Mi- 
found murdered in the highway, in the plain of St 


| Gregory, in the Valtoline, which ſome conjectured to 
rified with the horrors of death, and had conſented to | 
was murdered by the aſſaſſins in that place. 


The ſame befel a gentleman of Soglio, in the pregag- 
lia; for though his life was promiſed him, he was 
brought into the market-place pinioned with a cord, and | account of the watching ot the enemy; and others for 
to gat, and others that fed on- 


filver, whereof great ſtore was found in his houſe, ac- 
cording to the common and too much practiſed rule of 
waters in many places. 
Alt the maſſacre of Berb 


At Caſpano, and Trahort about the ſame number; one 
Joy and triumph. Then they cut off his ears, noſe, and 


th | by his countrymen and kindred, was taken and carried 
a ſtrange and unparalleiied barbarity, until they had quite 


| to Morbegnio, and being folicited to forſake the true 
killed him: but he for the love of Chriſt his Saviour religion, and to embrace the Roman, and ſtanding with _ 
with great and incredible courage endured all thoſe va- | great manfulneſs thereto, was condemned to the fire, 
EP a Eo Wd ey RY I and was placed between two heaps of wood, to make 
Anthony de Prati, of the hills, was exhorted with 
many words to abjure his religion; but he e | 
perſevered, and with a generous courage replied in theſe | he were a Roman catholic ; he likewile affirmed he was: 
words, My ſoul ſhall be taken up into Abraham's bo- | ſo. But being demanded, if he held the Roman faith 
om, and after my death my enemies ſhall tee the angel 
of God hard by me, &c. And accordingly an angel 
appeared over his body in a white garment, being ſeen | ed by St Paul, That a man is ſaved by grace by the 
by thoſe who ſtood near him, who of their own accord | means of faith, and not by works, leſt any man ſhould 
OF | boaſt. Being demanded, if he believed the pope to be 
An aged man of ſeventy-five years, being ſet upon | the head of the church, he anſwered, No; becaule Chriſt 
by thoſe inhuman wretches, leaped out of a window and | only is the head of the church, according to the pro- 
paſſed the river Malet«, and having got to his houſe, and mile 
_ ſhifted his clothes, he was aſſailed again, taken priſon- 


him recant; but all was in vain; for being aſked, If he 


as it is at this day, he anſwered, No. It is true, ſaid he, 
| that I hold the ancient catholic faith, which was preach- 


„ will be with you unto the end of the world.“ 
er, and carried to the palace, put often to the ſtrapado, 


years old. 


| ty years of age. His example was devoutly and con- 
ſhame, and ſcorn, having a mitre of paper put upon 


ſtantly imitated by Elizabeth his wife, who was killed 
her head, her face beſmeared with dirt, and many buf- | in the 38th year of her age: and moreover theſe Hero- 
fets given in her cheeks, and in many other faſhions a- 


buſed. Being required to call upon the holy virgin | barbarous inhumanity to another, obſerving a daughter 
Mary and the ſaints, and to place her truſt in them; ſhe 


ſiniling, readily anſwered them, My truſt and my ſal- 


ledge the virgin Mary for the moſt holy virgin above all 
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gin before the birth, a virgin in the birth, and after birth, 
and 1o ſhall remain. Who though ſhe. be favoured and 


our neceſſities, as not being , (for otherwiſe 
call upon any other than the eternal God, who kH O. 
eth all things, and upon no creature of any quality 


and outrages with an incredible conſtancy and chearful- 
neſs, ſaying continually, 1 do willingly endure as be- 


be the body of this gentlewoman, who it was thought 
Many hid themſelves in holes and caves, and woods, 


out of which they durſt not come but by night only to 
get ſome food, and that with great fear and terror, on 


ly upon roots, leaves, and graſs, made an end of their 
| lives; and many were murdered in divers places, who 


were a catholic, he anſwered, That he was. Then, if 


of the truth, inſomuch that for the love of his Saviour 
he ſuffered death with ſingular chearfulneſs, being for- 


had no burial at all; ſo that many carcaſes were to be 
{een in groves and woods in the mountains, and in the 


nd | of them was by trade a taylor, who being diſcovered _ 
| cheeks, boring holes into divers parts of his body, with 


And though the fire was kindled and put out again on 2s 
| purpoſe to draw him to a recantation, nevertheleſs he 
and at laſt was ſo hewn and ſliced with a ſword that he 


perſevered and endured that cruel death with ad:nira- 
had nothing left him but his arms which were faſtened | ble conſtancy, the 15th day of Anguſt, being ſixty 


dian murderers not therewith content, but joining one 


of her's, being an infant of three years old, to lie in the 


n 9 | cradle, although it was a child of a ſweet countenance, 
vation is in my only Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and in him | and theſe wretches ſeeing that the babe looked loyingly 


and pleaſantly upon them, which would have been 
enough to have moved any adamantine heart to com- 
paſſion, yet notwithſtanding they took this pcetty no- 


cent 
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il tent babe by the feet, and daſhed out her brains againſt 
b J 33 . 
4 D Uponthe moſt ſerious conſideration it every way ap- 
peareth, that the aforeſaid perſons underwent thoſe ſuf- 
E for no other cauſe, but only for the truth of the 
goſpel! even as by the eternal decree of God, the holy 
prophet St John the Baptiſt, the holy apoſtles, yea, 
even our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and after him thoſe 
many millions of the martyrs in all ages have done before, 
and eſpecially in theſe times, in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Low-Cour:ries, Bohemia, Italy, Spain, | the mountains every way furniſhed; which ſight was 
Portugul, c. F _ | the cauſe that many took their flight, and departed out 
Which martyrdom they endured willingly, rejoicing | of Sondres; but ſuddenly this apparition vaniſhed like 
chat they were counted worthy to ſuffer blame for the | a cloud, which ſtruck a great terror into the minds of 
name of Jeſus, remembering the promiſe of our Lord, | the people, inſomuch that many departed out of the 
Bleſſed are they who are perſecuted for righteouſneſs valley, as fearing a dreadful puniſhment from heaven. 
ſake, becauſe the kingdom of heaven is their s. Bleſſed | = N 
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rane, a voice hath been heard to cr 


„ woe, woe to you, 

the vengeance of God is upon you for the blood ot the 
innocent. 8 1 8 JJͤ ASAT ODA 

Alſo the bell of the evangelic church of Tyrane, uſed 

to ring even at the ſame time that the ſermon was wont 

to be: and in that church a voice was heard, like the | 
voice of Seignior Antonio Baffo, who ſometimehad been 2 
there a miniſter, and was murdered in the ſaid place, as 
if himſelf had been preaching there. 


In Sondres there was ſeen to deſcend an army from 
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c re you when others ſhall revile and perſecute you, and | CCC org 
1 ſhall falſely ſpeak all evil of you for my ſake: rejoice | WEE root HEY Foun a Lan 
| | and triumph for great is your reward in heaven, for fo E: „ e YI; 


have they perſecuted the prophets who were before you, NJ I ue 
Read to 25 purpoſe, 1 Bs bs, 12, 13. 14. 15 bak; Au Account of the Maffacres in the Vallies of Piedmont 
which words, by all good chriſtians are to be well pon- | in the ſeventeenth Century. 
dered and weighed. For firſt, By ſuch trial we periſh | | i 
not. Secondly, We are hereby made conformable to 


DoE Clement the Eighth ſent miſſionaries into the 

Chriſt our head. Thirdly ſuch ſufferings cauſe unto us | 1. vallies of Piedmont, to induce the proteſtants to 

greater joy than lorrow. fourth] „They are infallible þ renounce their religion; and theſe miflionaries having 
marks chat the ſpirit of Sod reſts upon us. Fifthly, | erected monaſteries in ſeveral parts of the vallies, became 
They manifeſt to all our unfeigned love to Chriſt and | exceedingly troubleſome to thoſe of the reformed, where 


23. _= 
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1 his goſpel. Sixthly, Hereby we have good proof that the monaſteries appeared not only as fortreſſes to crub, 
1 the Lord doth correct us, not as a ſevere judge, but as a but as ſanctuaries for all ſuch to fly to, as had any ways 
mioſt loving and tender-hearted Father; ro whom there- | injured them. „ . 
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fore with his bleſſed Son, and holy Spirit, be all glory 
and honour aſcribed in all the churches of the Saints 


Ihe proteſtants petitioned the duke of Savoy againſt 
| theſe miſſionaries, whoſe infolence and ill-ufage were 
| become intolerable; but inſtead. of getting any redreis, 
the intereſt of the miſſionaries ſo far prevailed, that the 
duke publiſhed a decree, in which he declared, that one 
witneſs ſhould be ſufficient in a court of law againſt a 
proteſtant; and that any witneſs, who convicted a pro- 


teſtant of any crime whatever ſhould be entitled to an 
hundred crowns, 5 1 


** 


Some remarkable Occurrences, which took place before and 


1! 44 ter the Maſſacre in the Valtoline. 
AA proteſtants having appointed guards in the 
8.4 {| churches of the Valtoline, beſides others which 
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were commanded to watch in certain places, to give the] It may be eaſily imagined, upon the publication ef a 
ſigu by fire, to the intent that the whole valley being | decree of this nature, that many proteſtants fell martyrs 
warned partly by the beacons, partly by the ſound of the | to perjury and ayarice; for ſeveral villainous papiſts 
bells, might % ready together on a fudden to take arms | would {wear any thing againſt the proteſtants for the 
for their defence againſt the Spaniards, if they thould | fake of the reward, and then fly to their own prieſts for 
make any excurſion upon the valley: about the month | abſolution from their falſe oaths, If any Roman catho- 
of May, 1620, in Sondres, the aforeſaid centinals re- | lic, of more conſcience than the reſt, blamed theſe fel- 
ported, that in the night as they watched, they heard | lows for their atrocious crimes, they themſelves were in 
in the church of Gervaſe, a murmuring as it were of | danger of being informed againſt, and puniſhed as fa- 
many perſons, with great earneſtneſs and vehemency of | vourers of heretics. © © &£& 
arguing and conteſting among themſelves; and from the] The miſhonaries did all they could to get the books of 
church there ſhined upwards through the ſteeple a great | the proteſtants into their power, in order to burn them; 


* 


brightneſs, inſomuch that the centinels lighted their 


torches, and aſſembled themfelves to go down into the 
church to ſee what the matter might be. But as they 


were deſcending down the ſtairs, their lights were put 
out, and returning afreſh to light their torches they were 


| when the proteſtants doing their utmoſt endeavours to 
conceal their books, the miſſionaries wrote to the duke 
of Savoy, who, for the heinous crime of not ſurrender- 
ing their bibles, prayer-books, and religious treatiſes, 
ſent a number. of troops to be quartered. on them.— 


„put out again with greater {trength, and with much | 

aſtoniſhment and trembling; and the brightneſs which | of the proteſtants, and deftroyed ſuch quantities of pro- 
filled the church ſuddenly vaniſhed, the weights alſo of | viſions, that many families were thereby ruined, —_ 
the great clock fell down; and they heard about ten tolls | To encourage, as much as poſlible, the apoſtacy of 


" 


Theſe military gentry did great miſchief in the houſes 


alarm, which was heard by many: OI 
Likewiſe in Tyrane, the great bell was heard in like 


manner; and the magiſtrates commanded them ſudden- 


ly to go and know the cauſe, but he found that it was 
not done by the hand of man, and inſtantly the ſervants 
running from the belfrey, and diligently attending to 
ſee this buſineſs, they diſcerned a thing like a cat to deſ- 
cend down into the place. 5 

After the maſſacre in the Valtoline, the evangelic 
proteſtant church, and principally from Teglio and I y- 


pf a bell, in ſuch a manner as it uſeth to ring to give the | 


council for extirpating the heretics, 


the proteſtants, the duke of Savoy publiſhed a procla- 


mation, wherein he ſaid, * To encourage the heretics _ 
to turn catholics, it is our will and pleaſure, and we do 


hereby expreſsly command, that all ſuch as ſhall em- 
brace the holy Roman faith, ſhall enjoy an exemption 
from all and every tax for the ſpace of tive years, com- 
mencing from the day of their converſion.“ The duke 
of Savoy likewiſe eſtabliſhed a court, called, The 
This court was to 
enter. into inquiries concerning the ancient privileges of 
the proteſtant churches, and the. decrees which had 


been 


. | 1 
been, from time to time, made in favour of the proteſ- 
tants, but the inveſtigation of theſe things was carried 
on with the moſt manifeſt partiality; old charters were 
wreſted to a wrong ſenſe, and ſophiſtry was uſed to per- 
vert the meaning of every thing, which tended to fa- 
vour the reformed. _. | | 
As if thele ſeverities were not ſufficient, the duke, 
ſoon after, publiſhed another edict, in which he ſtrictly 
_ commanded, that no proteſtant ſhould act as a ſchool- 
maſter, or tutor, either in public or private, or to 
teach any art, ſcience, or language, directly or indirect- 
ly to perſons of any perſuaſion whatever. 3 
This edict was immediately followed by another, 
which decreed, that no proteſtant ſhould hold any place 
of profit, truſt, or honour; and to wind up the whole, 
the certain token of an approaching perſecution came 
forth in a final edit, by which it was poſitively order- 
_ ed, that all proteſtants ſhould diligently attend maſs. 
TI he publication of an edi, containing ſuch an in- 
junction, may be compared to unfurling the bloody 

flag; for murder and rapine were certain to follow. 
One of the firſt objects that attracted the notice of the 
papiſts, was Mr Sebaſtian Baſan, a zealous proteſtant, 
who was ſeized by the miſſionaries, confined, tormented 
for fifteen months, and then burnt. 5 

Previous to the perſecution, the miſſionaries employ- 
ed kidnappers to ſteal away the proteſtants' children, 

that they might privately be brought up Roman catho- 
lics; but now they took away the children by open force, 
and if they met with any reſiſtance, murdered the parents. 
_ To give greater vigour to the perſecution, the duke 
of Savoy called a general aſſembly of the Roman catho- 


5 ie nobility and gentry, when a ſolemn edict was pub- 


liſhed againſt the reformed, containing many heads, 
and including ſeveral reaſons for extirpating the pro- 


teſtants; among which were the following: 


1. For the preſervation of the papal authority. 

2. That the church livings may be all under one mode 
of government. 8 „ 2 
3. To make an union among all parties. 


4. In honour of all the ſaints, and of the ceremonies 


of the church of Rome, tou en nt ts: 
This ſevere edict was followed by a moſt cruel order, 
publiſhed on January 25; A. D. 1655, under the duke's 
ſandtion, by Andrew Gaſtaldo, doctor of civil laws. 
This order fet forth,“ That every head of a family, 


with the individuals of that family, of the reformed re- 


ligion, of what rank, degree or condition ſoever, none 
excepted, inhabiting and poſſeſſing eſtates in Lucerne, 
St Giovanni, Bibiana, Campiglione, St Secondo, Lu- 
cernetta, La Torre, Fenile, and Bricheraſſio, ſhould, 
within three days after the publication thereof, withdraw 


and depart, and be withdrawn out of the ſaid places, | 
and tranſlated into the places and limits tolerated by his 
highneſs during his pleaſure ; particularly Bobbio, An- 


grogna, Villaro, Rorata, and the county of Bonetti. 
And all this to be done on pain of death, and con- 

fiſcation of houſe and goods, unleſs within the limited 

time they turned Roman catholics.” En 


A flight, with ſuch ipeed, in the midſt of winter, 


may be conceived as no agreeable taſk, eſpecially in a 

country almoſt ſurrounded by mountains. The ſud- 
den order affected all, and things, which would have 
been ſcarcely noticed at another time, now appeared in 


the moſt conſpicuous light, Women with child, or 


women juſt lain-in were not objects of pity on this or- 
der for ſudden removal, for all were included in the 
command; and it unfortunately happened, that the 
winter was remarkably ſevere and rigorous 

The papiſts, however, drove the people from their 
habitations at the time appointed, without even ſuffer- 
ing them to have ſufficient cloaths to cover them; and 
many periſhed in the mountains through the ſeverity of 


cruelties is given in a letter, written b 
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| the weather, or for waut of food. Some, however, 
who remained behind after the decree was publiſhed, 
met with the ſevereſt treatment, being murdered by the 
 poPUh inhabitants, or ſhot by the troops who were quat- 


tered in the vallies. A particular deſcription of theſe 
a proteſtant, 
who was upon the ſpot, and who happily eſcaped the 
carnage. 


of the neighbouring popiſh inhabitants, who finding 
we were the deftined pray of the plunderers, fel! upon 
us with an impetuous fury. Excluſive of the duke of 
Savoy 8 troops, and the popiſh inhabitants, there were 
ſeveral regiments of French auxiliaiies, ſome companies 


| tants from Piedmont. | —- „ 
This armed multitude being encouraged by the Ro- 
man catholic biſhops and monks, fell upon the proteſ- 
Nothing now was to 
be ſeen but the face of horror and deſpair; blood ſtain- 
ed the floors of the houſes, dead bodies beſtrewed the 


tants in a moſt furious manner. 


ſtreets, groans and cries were heard from all parts. 


troops; and many, with their families, fled to the 
mountains. In one village they 


age were ſtrangled.“ 


cutting off her breaſts, 


others told them what they had made a meat of, in con- 


ſuch an inhuman deception on their companions. 


* The army (ſays he) having got footing, 
became very numerous, by the addition of a multitude 


belonging to the Iriſh brigades, and ſeveral bands form- 
ed of outlaws, ſmugglers, and priſoners, 'who had been 
| promiſed pardon and liberty in this world, and abſolu- 
| tion in the next, for aſſiſting to exterminate the protei- 


ruelly tormented 150 -—— 

women and children after the men were fled, beheading _. ! 

the women, and «laſhing out the brains of the children. 

In the towns of Villaro and Bobbio, moſt of thoſe that 

| refuled to go to maſs, who were upwards of fifteen 
years of age, they crucified with their heads downwards; 

and the greater number of thoſe who were under that 


|| Sarah Raſtignole des Vignes, a woman of 60 years 
of age, being ſeized by ſome ſoldiers, they ordered her 
to ſay a prayer to ſome ſaints; which ſhe refuſing, they 
| thruſt a fickle into her belly, ripped her up, and then 
1cutofther head. „ 
Martha Conſtantine, a handſome young woman, was 
treated with great indecency and cruelty by ſeveral of 
| the troops, who firſt raviſhed, and then killed her, by 
Theſe they fried, and ſet be- 
fore ſome of their comrades, who eat them without 
knowingwhatthey were. Whenthey had doneeating, the 


{equence of which a quarrel enſued, ſwords were drawn, 

and a battle took place, Several were killed in the fray, 

the greater part of whom were thoſe concerned in the 
horrid maſſacre of the woman, and who had practiſed 


2. 


* 


Fl 


Some armed themſelves, and ſkirmiſhed with the k 


Some of the ſoldiers ſeized a man at Thraffiniere, and 


ran the points of their {words through his ears, and 
the nails of his 
fingers and toes with red-hot pincers, tied him to the 
tail of an aſs, and dragged him about the ftreets; and, 
finally, faſtened a cord round his head, which they 
twiſted with a ſtick in ſo violent a manner as to wring 


through his feet. They then tore o 


it from his body. 
Peter Simonds, 


a precipice: In the fall the branch of a tree caught 
hold of the ropes that faſtened him, and ſuſpended him 


and at length 3 
Eſay Garcino, refu 


cut into ſmall pieces; the ſoldiers, in ridicule, ſaying, 


periſhed of hunger. 


every limb ſeparated from each other, and then the re- 
ſpective parts were hung upon a hedge. Two old wo- 
men were ripped open, and left in the fields upon the 


ſnow, where they periſhed; 
| 5 who 


and a very old woman, 


a proteſtant, of about eighty years 
of age, was tied neck and heels, and then thrown down 
in the mid-way, fo that he languiſhed for ſeveral days, 
ing to renounce his religion, was 


they had minced him. A woman, named Armand, had 


Sigovanni 


man, beating the ſoldiers were coming towards ber 
baouſe, ſnatched up the cradle in which her infant ſon 
was alleep, and fled towards the woods. The ſoldiers, 


TERS . 

who was deformed, had her noſe and hands cut off, and 

_ was left to bleed to death in that manner. PH 
A great number of men, women, and children were 
flung from the rocks and daſhed to pieces. Magdalen 
Bertino, a proteſtant woman of La Torre, was {tripped 
ftark naked, her head tied between her legs, and thrown 
down one of the precipices; and Mary Ramondet, of 
the ſame town, had her fleſh ſliced from her bones till 
ſhe expired. 54 | | 
Magdalen Pilot, of Villaro, was cut to pieces in the 
cave of Caſtolus; Ann Charboniere had one end of a 
ſtake thruſt up her body; and the other end being 
fixed in the ground, ſhe was left in that manner to periſh; 


David his brother, were flead alive, 
An inhabitant of La Torre, named Giovanni Andrea 
Michialin, was apprehended with four of his children; 
three of them were hacked to pieces beiore him, the 
ſoldiers aſking him at the death of every child, if he 
would renounce his religion? which he conſtantly re- 
fuſed. One of the ſoldiers then took up the laſt and 
youngeſt by the legs, and putting the ſame queſtion to 
the father, he replied as before, when the inhuman 
brute daſhed out the child's brains. The father, how- 
ever, at the ſame moment ſtarted from them, and fled : 
the ſoldiers fired after him, but miſſed him; and he, by 
the ſwiftneſs of his heels, eſcaped, and hid himſelf in 
TT Ein nn dw 
1235 Pelanchion, for refuſing to turn papiſt, 
Was tied by one leg to the tale of a mule, and dragged 
_ through the ſtreets of Lucerne, amidſt the acclamations 
of an inhuman mob, who kept ſtoning him, and crying 
out, He is poſſeſſed with the devil, ſo that neither ſto- 


him, for the devil keeps him alive. They then took 
him to the river ſide, chopped off his head, and left 
that and his body unburied, upon the bank of the 
Magd a 
ul child of 10 years of age, was raviſhed and mur- 
\ _  fered by the foldiers. Another girl of about the fame. 

Srnalted alive at Villa Nova; and a poor wo- 


254 
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however, ſaw, and purſued her, when ſhe lightened 
herſelf, by putting down the cradle and child, which 
the ſoldiers no ſooner came to, than they murdered the 
infant, and continuing the purſuit, found the mother 
in a cave, where they firſt raviſhed, and then cut her 
%%% ß pe nes mes 
7 ; Michelino, chief elder of the church of Bob- 
bid, and {ſeveral other proteſtants, were hung up by 
means of hooks fixed on their bellies, and left to ex- 
pire in the moſt excruciating tortures. 5 
Siovanni Roſtagnal, a venerable proteſtant, upwards 
of fourſcore years of age, had his noſe and ears cut off, 
and ſlices cut from the fleſhy parts of his body, till he 
bled to death. |. -— l „ 
Seven perſons, viz. Daniel 3 and his wife, 
Giovanni Durant, Lodwich Durant, Bartholomew Du- 
rant, Daniel Revel, and Paul Reynaud, had their 
mouths ſtuffed with gunpowder, which being let fire 


& 


to, their heads were blown to pieces. n 
Jacob Birone, a ſchool-maſter of Rorata, for refu- 
ſing to change his religion, was ſtripped quite naked; 
=! after having been very indecently expoſed, had the 


cers, and holes bored through his hands with the point 
of a dagger. He then had a cord tied round his mid- 
dle, and was led through the ſtreets with a ſoldier on 
each ſide of him. At every turning the ſoldier on his 
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and Jacob Perrin the elder of the church ot Villaro, and 


ning, nor dragging him through the ſtreets, will kill] 


nails of his toes and fingers torn off with red hot pin- 


RY 8 1 
| on his left-har d fide ſtruck him with a bludgeon, both 


ſaying, at the ſame inſtant, Will you go to maſs? Will 
you go to maſs ? He ſtill repliedin the negative to theſe 
interrogatories, and being at length taken to the bridge, 
they cut off his head on the baluſtrades, and threw both 
'that and his body into the river. | 
Paul Garnier, a very pious proteſtant, had his eyes 
| "26 out, was then flead alive, and being divided- into 
four parts, his I er, were placed on four of the prin- 
cipal honſes of Lucerne. He bore all his ſufferings 
with the moſt exemplary patience, praiſed God as long 
as he could ſpeak, and plainly evinced, what confidence 
and reſignation a good conſcience can inſpire 3 
Daniel Cardon, of Rocappiata, being apprehended by 
ſome ſoldiers, they cut his head off, and having fried his 
brains, eat them. Two poor old blind women, of St 
Giovanni, were burnt alive; and a widow of La Torre, 
with her daughter, were driven into the river, and there 
| ſtoned to death. | | 0 | 


Paul Giles, on attempting to run away from fome ſol- 
| diers, was ſhot in the neck: they then [lit his noſe, 
ce his chin, ſtabbed him, and gave his carcaſe to the 
dogs. 3 = 1 e 
Bie of the Iriſh troops having taken eleven men of 
Garcigliana priſoners, they made a furnace red hot, and 
forced them to puſh each other in till they came to the 


| laſt man, whom they puſhed in themſelves. 


Michael Gonet o death; 


„a man of go, was burnt.t 
Bartholomew Fraſche had holes made in his heels, 
through which ropes being put, he was dragged by them 
bo the gaol, where his wounds mortified and killed 


Magdal 


ene de la Peire being puriued by fome of the 


ſoldiers, and taken, was thrown down a precipice, and | 


daſhed to pieces. Margaret Revella, and Mary Fravil- 


| lertn, two very old women, were burnt alive; and Michael 


3 A cͤléBellino, with Ann Bochardno, were beheaded. 
alen, the daughter of Peter Fontaine, a beau- 


| nl, 
were rolled down a fteep hill together, and ſuffered to 
periſh in a deep pit at the bottom. A tradeſman's fa- 
mily, viz. himſelf, his wife, and an infant in arms, were 
caft from a rock, and daſhed to pieces; and Joſeph - 
Chairet, and Paul Carniero, were flead alive. _ 
_ Cypriania Buſtia, being aſked if he would renounce 
his religion, and turn Roman catholic, replied, I would 
tather renounce life, or turn dog; to which a prieſt an- 
ſwered, for that expreſſion you fall both renounce life 
and be given to the dogs. They accordingly, dragged 


The ſon and daughter of a counſellor of Giovan 


him to priſon, where he continued a conſiderable time 


without food, till he was famiſhed; after which they 
threw. his corpfe into the ſtreet before the priſon, and it 
was devoured by dogs in a moſt ſhocking manner. _ 
| Margaret Saretta was ftoned to death, and then 
thrown into the river; Antonio Bertina had his head 
| cleft aſunder: and Joſeph Pont was cut through the 
middle of his body, ee ory. 
' Daniel Maria, and his whole family, being ill of a fe- 
ver, ſeveral papift ruffians broke into his houſe, telling 
him they were practical phyſicians, and would givethem 
all preſent eale, which they did, by knocking the whole 
family on the head, | 5 333 
Three infant children 


J 


, 
ö 


of a proteſtant, named Peter 


| Fine, were covered with ſnow, and ſtifled; an elderly 


widow, named Judith, was beheaded; and a beautiful 
young woman was ſtripped naked and had a ſake dri- 
ven through her body, of which ſhe expired, 
Lucy, the wife of Peter Beſſon, a woman far gone in 
her pregnancy, who lived in one of the villages of the 
Piedmonteſe vallies, determined, if poſſible, to eſcape 
from ſuch dreadful ſcenes as every where furrounded | 


her: the, accordingly, took two young. children, one 


right band fide cut a gath in his fleſh, and the ſoldier | 


Ty. 
W's 


in each hand, and let off towards the Alps, But on 
| the 


Baptiſta Oudri, another old man, was ſtabbed; and | 


. 
ory 


a. 


barouſly murdered in their beds; and a widow, of near 


MAS... 
the third day of the journey ſhe was taken in labour 
among the mountains, and delivered of an infant, who 
periſhed through the extreme incletnency of the wea- 
ther, as did the two other children; for all three were 
found dead by her, and herſelt juſt expiring, by the 
perſon to whom ſhe related the above particulars. 
Francis Gros, the ſon of a clergyman, had his fleſh 
flowly cut from his body info ſmall pieces, and put 
into a diſh before him: two of his children were min- 
ced before his fight ; and his wife was faſtened to a poſt, 
that ſhe might behold all rheſe cruelties practiſed on 
her huſband and offspring. The tormentors, at length, 
being tired of exercifing their cruelties, cut off the | 
heads of both huſband and wife, and then gave the | 
fleſh of the whole family to the dogs. | 


„, 


The fieur Thomas Margher fled to a cave, when the 
ſoldiers ſhut u 


mine. Judith Ravelin, with ſeven children, were bar- 


fourſcore years of age, was hewn to pieces by ſoldiers. | 
| Jacob Roſeno was ordered to pray to the ſaints, 
which he abſolutely refuſed to do: ſome of the ſoldiers | 
beat him violently with bludgeons to make him com- 
ply, but he ftill refuſing, ſeveral of them fired at him, 
and lodged a great many balls in his body. As he was | 
almoſt expiring, they cried unto him, Will you call 
upon the ſaints? Will you pray to the ſaints? To | 
which he anſwered, No! No! No! when one of the | 
ſoldiers, with a broad ſword, clove his head aſunder, | 
and put an end to his ſufferings in this world; for | 
which, undoubtedly, he is gloriouſly rewarded in the | 
%%%%%%CVTTTC(( . , 
A ſoldier, attempting to raviſh a young woman, | 
named Suſanna Giacquin, ſhe' made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and in thefiruggle puſhed him over a precipice, whenhe 
was daſhed to pieces by the fall. His comrades, inſtead 


— 


of admiring the virtue of the young woman, and ap- 


plauding her for ſo nobly defending her chaſtity, fell 
upon her with their ſwords, 'atid cut her to pieces. 
Giovanni Pullius, a por peaſant of La Torre, being 
apprehended as a proteſtant by the foldiers, was ordered 
by the marquis of Pianeſſa, to be executed in a place | 
near the convent. When he came to the gallows, ſe- 
veral monks attended, and did all they could to per- 
ſuade him to renounce his religion. But he told them, 


he never would embrace idolatry, and that he was hap- | 


py in being thought worthy to ſuffer for the name of 


Chriſt. They then put him in mind of what his wife | 


and children, who depended upon his labour, would 
ſuffer after his deceaſe: to which he replied, I would 
have my wife and children, as well as my lelf, to conſi- 
der their ſouls more than their bodies, and the next 
world before this: and with reſpect to the diſtreſs I may 
leave them in, me 
them while they are worthy of his protection. Finding 
the inflexibility of this poor man, the monks cried, Turn 
bim off, turn him off: which the executioner did almoſt 
immediately, and the body being afterwards cut down, 

_ was Mad eo theftiver. EET 
Paul Clement, an elder of the church of Roſſana, be- 
ing apprehended by the monks of a neighbouring mo- 


naſtry, was carried to the market-place of that town, | 


1112 


have ſpilt. The monks were fo exaſperated at this re- 
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the mouth, and he periſhed with fa- | 


| an{wers to the articles to which they would have had 


God is merciful, and will provide for | 


chen ſetting fire ro them, blew him up. 


M A8 


while he was hanging, the ſoldiers amuſed themſelves 
in W at a diſtance, and ſhooting at the body as at 
a mark.. 1 | Wet 2. 


Daniel Rambaut, of Villato, the father of a nume- 
rous family, was apprehended, and, with ſeveral others, 
committed to priſon, in the gaol of Payfana. Here he 
was viſited by ſeveral prieſts, who, with continual im- 
portunities, did all they could to perſuade him to re- 
nounce the proteſtant religion, and turn papiſt; but 
this he peremptorily refuſed, and the prieſts finding his 
reſolution, pretended to pity his numerous family, and 
told him, that he might yet have his life, if he would 
ſubſcribe to the belief of the following article:: 
1. The real preſence in the hoſt. 
2. il ranſubſtantiat ion. 
3. Purgater7. 5 
5 4 inn ns ft 
F. That maſſes ſaid for the dead will releaſe ſouls 
. x EC 88 
6. That praying to ſaints will procure the remiſſion 
„ Ty — 
M. Rambaut told the prieſts, that neither his religion, 
his underſtanding, or his conſcience, would ſuffer him 
to ſubſcribe to any of the articles, for the following 
reaſons: e ECON REDIG: pb „„ 
1. That to believe the real preſence in the hoſt, is a 
ſhocking, union of both blaſphemy and idolatf yr. 
2. That to fancy the words of conſecration perfort 
what the papiſts call tranſubſtantiation, by convertin 
the wafer and wine into the real and identical body ar 
blood of Chriſt, which was crucified, and which after- 
wards. aſcended into heaven, is too groſs an abſurdity 
for even a child to believe, who was come to the leaſt - 
glimmering of reaſon ; and that nothing but the moſt 
blind {uperſtition could make the Roman catholics put 
a confidence in any thing ſo completely ridiculous. _ 
3. That the doctrine of purgatory was more incon- 
ſillent and abſurd than a fairy tale, "7 
4. That the pope's being infallible was an impoſſibi- 
lity, and the pope arrogantly laid claim to what could 
belong to God only, as a perfect being 
F. That ſaying maſſes for the dead Was ridiculous, _ 
and only meant to keep up a belief in the fable of pur- 
gatory, as the fate of all is finally decided, on the de- 
parture of the ſoul from the body. . 
6. That praying to ſaints for the remiſſion of ſins, is 
miſplacing adoration ; as the ſaints themſelves have oc 
caſion for an interceflor in Chriſt, Therefore, as God 
only can pardon our errors, we ought to ſue to him. 
%%% En TR 
The prieſts were lo highly offended at M. Rambaut's 


” > 


him ſubſcribe, that they determined to ſhake his reſolu- 
tion by the moſt cruel method imaginable : they or- 
dered one joint of his fingers to be cut off every day, 
till all his fingers were gone: they then proceeded in 
the ſame manner with his toes; afterwards they alter- 
nately cut off, daily, a hand and a foot; but finding 
that be bore his ſufferings with the moſt admirable pa- 
tience, increaſed both in fortitude and reſignation, and 
maintained his faith with ſtedfaſt reſolution, and un-- 
ſhaken conſtancy, they ſtabbed him to the heart, and 
then gave his body to be devoured by dogs. 
Peter Gabriola, a proteſtant gentleman of conſiderable 
eminence, being ſeized by a troy . of ſoldiers, and re- 
fuſing to renounce his religion, they hung a great num- 
ber of little bags of gunpowder about his body, and, 
Anthony, the ſon of Samuel Catieris, a poor dd. 
lad who was extremely ifihoffenſive, was cut to pieces 
by a party of the troops; and ſoon after the ſame ruf- 
fians entered the heuſe of Peter Monitiat, and cut off 


ply, that they ordered him to be hung up directly; and 


the legs of the whole family, leaving them to bleed to 
5 dcath, 


1 MAS | 
death, as they were unable to aſſiſt themſelves, or to 
help each ot . ' TOP 569 | £1 
Daniel Benech being apprehended, had his nofe lit, 
His ears cut off, and was then divided into quarters, 
each quarter. being hung upon a tree; and Mary Mo- 


nino had herjaw-bones. broke, and was then left to lan- 


guiſh till ſhe was famiſhed. TY 
Mary Pelanchion, a handſome widow, belonging to 
the town of Villaro, was ſeized by a party of the Iriſh 


brigades, who having beat her cruelly, and raviſhed her, 


dragged her to a high bridge, which croſſed the river, 
and {tripped her naked in a moſt indecent manner, hung 
her by the legs to the bridge, with her head downwards 
towards the water, and then going into boats, they fired 
- at:her Ul ihe expired? ot 755 
Mary Nigrino, and her daughter, who was an 1diot, 
were cut to pieces in the woods, and their bodies left to 
be devoured by wild beaſts: - Suſanna Bales, a widow of 


= Villaro, was immured till ſhe periſhed through hunger; 


and Suſanna Calvio running away from fome ſoldiers 
and hiding herſelf in a barn, they ſet fire to the ſtraw 
and burnt her. | 85 | 
Paul Armand was hacke 
Daniel Bertino was burnt; Daniel Michialino had his 


dition; and Andreo Bertino, a very old man, who was 
lame, was mangled in a moſt ſhocking manner, and at 


about on the point of a halbert, 


blended on account of her faith, was aſked by a prielt if 


e would renounce the devil and go to mafs; to which 
. ſhe replied, I was brought up in a religion, by: which 


I was always taught to renounce the devil; but ſhould L | 


comply with your deſire, and go to mals, I ſhould be 


flure to meet him there in a variety of ſhapes.” The 
prieſt was highly incenſed at what the ſaid, and told her 
to reeant or the ſhould ſuffer cruelly. The lady, how- | 


ever, boldly anſwered, that the valued not any ſufferings 
he could inflict, and in ſpite of all the torments he could 


invent, ſhe would keep her conſcience pure and her faith 
The prieſt then ordered ſlices of her fleth to 


inviolate. 
be cut off from ſeveral parts of her body, which cruel- 
ty ſhe bore with the moſt ſingular patience, only ſaying 
to the prieſt, what horrid and laſting torments will you 


luffer in hell, for the trifling and temporary pains which 
| [4 I now. endure. - Exaſperated at this expreſhon, and 
=. #fwilling to ſtop her tongue, the prieſt ordered a file of 
= 333 to draw up and fire upon her, by which 
e was ſoon diſpatched; and ſealed her martyrdom with | 


her blood. 


ed to a ſtake, and ſticks thrown at her from a diſtance, 
ia the very ſame manner as that barbarous cuſtom which 


was formerly practiſed on Shrove-Tueſday of ſhying at 


cocks as it was termed. By this inhuman proceeding, 


the poor creature's limbs were beat and mangled in a 


terrible manner, and her brains were 
by one of the bludgeons. 0 
David Paglia and Paul Genre, attempting to eſcape 
to the Alps, with each his ſon, were purſued and over- 
taken by the ſoldiers in a large plain. Here they hunt- 
ed them for their diverſion, goading them with their 
ſwords, and making them run about till they dropped 
down with fatigue. When they found that their ſpirits 
were quite exhauſted, and that they could not afford 
them any, more barbarous ſport, by running, the lol- 
diers hacked them to 


. * 


on the ſpot. 


A young man of Bobbio, named 


at laſt daſhed out 


Michael Greve, was 
_ apprehended in the town of La Torre, and being led to 
the bridge, was thrown over into the river As he could 


- — 1 


length had his belly ripped open and his bowels carried 
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to pieces; a child named | 


—_ 


Conſtantia Bellione, a proteſtant lady, being appre- | 


| weeks in ſafety. 


pieces, and leſttheir mangled bodies 


pitch - forks and ſtones, 


—vByB —_—_—_ 


| of the infant; which they promi 
tongue plucked out, and was left to periſh in that con- 


dy weltering in its 
on the gallows. 


— 


them ſteppin 


5 I Ba. ! her back, as ſhe was ee 
A young woman named Judith Mandon, for refuſing . 
to change her religion and embrace popery, was faſten- 


MAS 


| ſwim. very well, he ſwam down the ſtream, thinking to 


eſcape, but the ſoldiers and mob followed on both ſides 
the river, and kept ſtoning him, till receiving a blow on 
one of his temples, he was {tunned, and conſequently * 
ſunk and was drowned. + OO 

David Armand was ordered to lay his head down on 
a block, when a ſoldier, with a large hammer, beat 
out his brains. David Baridona being apprehended at 


Villaro, was carried to La Torre, where refuſing to re- 


nounce his religion, he was tormented by means of 
brimftone matches being tied between his fingers and 
toes, and ſet fire to; and afterwards, by having his fleſh 
plucked off with red hot pincers, till he expired; and 
Giovanni Barolina, with his wife, were thrown into a 
pool of ſtagnant water, and compelled, by means of 
to duck down their heads till they 
were ſuffocated. Cot ney ttt oo} . 
A number of ſoldiers went to the houſe of Joſeph 
Garniero, and before they entered, fired in at the win- 
dow, to give notice of their approach. A muſquet ball 
entered one of Mrs Garniero's breaſts, as ſhe was ſuck- 
ling an infant with the other. Off finding their in- 
tentions, the begged hard thar they would {pare the life 
ed to do, and ſent it 
immediately to a Roman catholic nurie, They then 
took the huſband and hanged him at his own door, and 
having ſhot the wife through the head, they left her bo- 
blood, and her huſband hanging 


Iſaiah Mondon, an elderly man, and a pious proteſ- 


tant, fled from the mercileſs perſecutors to a cleft in a 
| rock, where he ſuffered the moſt dreadful hardſhips; 


for, in the midſt of the winter, he was forced to lay on 
the bare ſtone, without any covering; his food was the 
roots he could ſcratch up near his miſerable habitation : 
and the only way by which he could procure drink, was 
to put ſnow in his mouth till it melted, Here, how- 
ever, fome of the inhuman ſoldiers found him, and af- 
ter having beaten him unmercifully, they drove him to- 
wards Lucerne, goading him with the points of their 
ſwords. Being exceedingly weakened by his manner 


of living, and his ſpirits exhauſted by the blows he had 


received, he fell down in the road. They again beat 
him to make him proceed; when, on his knees, he im- 
plored them to pur him out of his miſery, by diſpatch- 
ing him. This they at laſt agreed to do; and one of 
f up to him, ſhot him through the head 
won a piſtol, laying, There, heretic, take thy re- 
yr ler och N ad 
7 Mary Revel, a worthy proteſtant, received. a ſhot in 
along the ſtreet, She 
dropped down with the wound, but recovering ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength, ſhe raiſed herſelf upon her knees, and lift- 


| ing her hands towards heaven, prayed, in a moſt fer- 


vent manner, to the Almighty ; when a number of ſol- 
diers, who were near at hand, fired a whole volley of 
ſhot at her, many of which took place, and put an end 
to her miſeries in an infant... 74 ooo oof 
Several men, women, and children, ſecreted them-- 
{elves in a large cave, where they continued for ſome 
ty. It was the cuſtom for two of the men 
to go when it was neceſſary, and by ftealth procure” 
provileps | Theſe were, however, one day watched, 
yy which the cave was diſcovered, and, ſoon after, a 


| troop of Roman catholics appeared before it. The pa- 


piſts that aſſembled upon this occaſion were neighbours, 
and intimate acquaintances of the proteſtants in the 
cave; and ſome of them were even related to each 
other. The proteſtants, therefore, came out, and im- 
plored them, by the ties of hoſpitality, by the ties of 
blood, and as old acquaintances and neighbours not to 
murder them. But ſuperſtition overcomes every ſenſa- 


tion of nature and humanity; ſo that the papiſts, blind- 
PS: | | | ed 


ec 
\ 


die. Hearing this, and En the fatal obſtinacy of 
the Roman catholics, the proteſtants all fell proſtrate, 
lifted their hands and hearts to heaven, prayed with 
great ſincerity and fervency, and then bowing down, 
put their faces cloſe to the ground, and patiently await- 
ed their fate, which was ſoon decided, for the papiſts 
fell upon them with unremiting fury, and having cut 
them to pieces, left the mangled bodies and limbs in the 
cave. | 9 
Giovanni Salvagiot, paſſing by a Roman catholic- 
church, and not taking off his hat, was followed by 
ſome of the congregation, who fell upon and murdered 
him; and Jacob Barrel and his wife, having been taken 
E by the earl of St Secondo, one of the duke of 
avoy's officers, he delivered them up to the ſoldiery, 
who cut off the woman's breaſts, and the man's noſe, 
and then ſhot both through the hela. 
Anthony Guiguo, a proteſtant, of a wavering diſpoſi- 
tion, went to Periero, with an intent to renounce his 
religion, and embrace popery. 'This deſign he. com- 
municated to ſome prieſts, who highly commended it, 
and a day was fixed upon for his public recantation. 
In the mean time, Anthony grew fully ſenſible of his 
prefidy, and his conſcience tormented him fo much, 
night and day, that he determined not to recant, but to 
make his eſcape. This he effected, but being ſoon mil- | 
ſed ee e he was taken. The troops on the 
way did all they could to bring him back to his deſign 
of recantation; but finding their endeavours ineffectual, 
they beat him violently on the road, when coming near 


it, and was dhe i prese. ago nn 

A proteſtant gentleman, of conſiderable fortune, at 
Bobbio, being highly provoked by the inſolence of a 
prieſt, retorted with great ſeverity; and among other 


: things, faid, that the pope was Auti-Chriſt, maſs 1do- | 


latry, purgatory a farce, and abſolution a cheat. To be 
revenged, the prieſt hired five deſperate rufhans, who, 


the ſame evening broke into the gentleman's houle, | 
The gentle- 


and ſeized upon him in a violent manner. 
man was terribly frightened, fell on his knees, and 1m- 


im without the leaſt heſitation, 


\ 
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An Account of IN Maſſacre of Ireland, in the 
3 N Tear 1641. Ball 


FTYHOUGH Hiſtorians have uſually viewed the vari- 
ous efforts made by the Iriſh againſt the Engliſh, 
in that kingdom, under the notion of rebellion; yet 
when the principle upon which theſe have been raiſed, 
and the manner in which they have been conducted, are 
taken into conſideration, they delerve to be called more 
properly cruel perſecutiont and. bloody maſſacres; for tis 
plain they were always aimed at no leſs than the utter 
extermination of the Proteſtant name in Ireland. This 
diabolical end was well nigh gained in the year 1641, 
by the never-to-be-forgotten IRISH MAS« ARE. 


That the Romiſh clergy of Ireland were the prin- 


cipal fomenters of the rebellions in that kingdom, al- 
ready mentioned, is particularly evident ſrom their trea- 
cherous and diſloyal behaviour under queen Elizabeth 
and king James I. they continually. urging to the peo- 
ple the lawfulneſs of killing all proteſtauts, who ſup- 
ported the right of the crown of England to Ireland; 


5 3853 

5 „ Fat” "of 
ed by bigotry, told them, they could not ſhew any mer- 
cy to heretics, and, therefore, bad them all prepare to | 


| land had preſented a remonſtrance to the 


pores mercy ; but the. deſperate ruffians diſpatched | 


MAS 


fighting againſt the proteſtants, would go immediately 


to heaven, . | 

Theſe Iriſh eccleſiaſtics, under Charles I. were 3 | 
ly increaſed by titular Romiſh archbiſhops, biſhops, 
4 vicars-general, abbots, prieſts, and friars; for 
which reaſon, in 1629, the public exerciſe of the po- 
piſh rites and ceremonies was forbidden. 

But notwithſtanding this, ſoon after the Romiſh cler- 
in. They alſo proceeded to build monaſteries and nun- 
neries in various parts of the kingdom; in which places 
theſe very Romith clergy, and the chiefs of the Iriſh, 
held frequent meetings; and, from thence, uſed to pals 
to and fro, to France, Spain, Flanders, Lorrain, and 
Rome; where the deteſtable plot of 1641 was hatching 
by the family of the OfNeals, and their followers, 
A ſhort time before the horrid conſpiracy broke out, 
which we are now going to relate, the er of Ire- 

| ords- juſtice of 
that kingdom, demanding the free exerciſe of their 


| religion, and a repeal of all laws to the contrary; to 
which both houſes of parliament in England ſolemnly 


anſwered, that they would never grant any toleration to 
the popiſh religion in that kingdom. „ 
the diabolical plot concerted for the deſtruction of the 
y its malicious and rancorous projectors. 

Ihe deſign of this horrid conſpiracy, was, that a ge- 
neral inſurrection ſhould take place at the ſame tim 
throughout the kingdom; and that all the proteſtant 


ed for this horrid maſſacre, was the 23d of October, 


1641, the feaſt of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the je- 


Huites; and the chief e en in the principal parts 
of the kingdom, made t ] 
the intended conflict, _ 


fallibly ſucceed, the moſt diſtinguiſhed artifices were 


vilits to the proteſtants, at this time, was with 


the conſpirators a conſiderable ſupply of men and mo- 


horrid deſign into execution was now arrive 
| happily for the metropolis of the kingdo! | 
: racy was diſcovered by one Owen O' HOT; an Iriſh- 


his life. 


have been ſurprized, that the lords- juſtices had but juſt 
time to put themſelves, 


cipal leader here, with his accomplices, were ſeized the 


found ſwords, hatchets, 
other inſtruments of death as had been prepared for the 
deſtruction and extirpation of the proteſtants in that 
part of the kingdom. M „„ 


bloody part of the intended tragedy was paſt prevention. 


and aſſuring them, that all papiſts who ſhould die 


— 


| The conſpirators were in 


arms all Over the kingdom 5 
: 5 Fr | g : q ö ; 1 FA early j_ F 
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y erected a new popiſh univerſity in the city of Dub- 


This farther irritated _ ae to put in execution 


without exception, ſhould be murdered. The day 8 
a precipice, he took an opportunity of leaping down | 


practiſed by the papiſts; and their behaviour, in t elr. 


ſeeming kindneſs than they had hitherto ſhewn, which 
was done the more completely to effect the inhiiman 
and treacherous deſigns then meditating againſt them. 
| The execution of this ſavage conſpiracy was delayed 
till the approach of winter, that the ſending troops from. 
| England might be attended with greater difficulty. 
Cardinal Richlieu, the French miniſter, had promiſed 


man, for which moſt ſignal ſervice the Engliſh parlia= _ 
ment voted him Fool. and a penſion of 200l. during 


and the city, in a proper poſ- 
ture of defence. The lord M*Guire, who was the prin- 


lame evening in the city: and in their lodgings were 
POE AXES, hammers, and fuch 


Thus was the metropolis happily preſerves; but the. 


8 and it failed not of the ſucceſs wiſhed for 


e neceſſary preparations for 


In order that this deteſted ſcheme might the more in⸗ 85 


| ney; and many Iriſh officers had given the ſtrongeſt a. 
ſurances, that they would beartily concur with their 
catholic brethren, as ſoon as the inſurrection appeared. 

The oay preceding that appointed for carrying this 
J. When, 
dom, the conſpi- 


So very ſeaſonably was this plot diſcovered, even but : N . 
a few hours before the city and caſtle of Dublin were ts 
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proteſtant who fell in their way was immediately mur- 
dered. No age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The 
wife weeping for her butchered huſband, and embra- 
cing her helpleſs children, was pierced with them, and 
_ periſhed by the fame firoke. 'The old, the young, the 
_ vigorous, and the infirm, underwent the {ame fate, and 
were blended in one common ruin. In vain did flight 
fave from the firſt aſſault: deſtruction was every where 
let looſe, and met the hunted victims at every turn. 


vain wag recourſe had to relations, to comp: ions, to 
friends : all connections were diffolved, and death was 


dealt by that hand, from which protection was implo- 


Engliſh, living in profound 
ht Fa) 


| good offices. Nay, even death was the ſlighteſt puniſh» 
ment 


ppeared in theſe mercileſs bar- 
er 


eir parents, dealt their feeb 


Kere 


habitations of the planters were laid 


* 


* | in alle, or levelled with the ground. And where the 


Vork, that we proceed to 


t w 1338 3 
8 | 2 The bigoted and mercileſs papiſts had no ſooner be- 
ERS Fe imbrue their hands in blood, than they repeated 


1 3 
* 
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WW in all parts of the kingdom fell victims to their fury by 
1 5 aths of the moft unheard-ot nature. 
= Ihe ignorant Iriſh were more ftrongly inſtigated to 
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orrid tragedy day after day; and the proteſtants 


5 —— the infernal buſineſs by the jeſuits, prieſts, and 
nar 


lars, who, when the day of the execution of the plot 
was agreed on, recommended in their prayers, diligence 
in the great deſign, which they ſaid would greatly. tend 
to the proſperity of the kingdom, and to the advance- 
ment of the catholic cauſe. They every where declared 
to the common people, that the proteſtants were he- 
retics, and ought not to be ſuffered to live any longs 
among them; adding, that it was no more fin to kill 
an Engliſhman than to kill a dog; and that the reliev- 
2 7 or protecting them was a crime of the moſt unpar- 
donable nature. | 1 
The papiſts having beſieged the town and caſtle of 


proteſtants, ſurrendering on condition of being allow- 
ed quarter; the beſiegers, the inſtant the tpwn's-people 
appeared, attacked them in the moſt nnmerciful man- 


L 3% J 
5 early in the moraing of the day appointed, and every 
| ter, 


Longfors, and the inhabitants of the latter, who were 


ner; their prieſt, as a ſignal for the reſt to fall on, firſt 


ripping open the belly of the Engliſh proteſtant minif- 
8 r which his followers murdered all the reſt, 
ſome of whom they hung, others were ſtabbed or ſhot, 


| and great numbers knocked on the head with axes pro- 
| vided for the 2 


"TE | 
The garriſon: at Sligo was treated in like manner by 
O'Connor Slygah; who, upon the proteſtants quitting 
their holds, promiſed them quarter, and to convey 
them ſafe over the Curlew mountains, to Roſecommon. 
But he firſt impriſoned them in a moſt loathſome gaol, 
allowing them only grains for their food. Afterwards, 
when fome papiſts were merry over their cups, who 
were come to congratulate their wicked brethren for 
their victory over theſe unhappy creatures, thoſe pro- 
teſtants who ſurvived were brought forth by the White- 
friars, and were either killed, or precjpitated over the 
bridge into a ſwift water, where they were ſoon de- 
| ftroyed. It is added, that this wicked company of 
hite-friars went ſome time after, in tolemn proceſ- 
n, with holy water in their hands, to ſprinkle the 


river; on pretence of cleanſing and purifying it from 


the ſtains and pollution of the blood and dead bodies of 
| the. heretics, as they called the unfortunate proteftants 
who were inhumanly ſlaughtered at this very time. 
At Kilmore, Dr Bedell, biſhop of that ſee, had cha- 
ritably ſertled and ſupported a great number of diftreſ- 
fed proteſtants, who had fled from their habitations to 
elcape the diabolieal cruelties committed by the papiſts. 
| But they did not long enjoy the conſolation of living 


| together; the good prelate was forcibly dragged from 
git by example, and encouraged by the exhortation 
t 


his epiſcopal reſidence, which was immediately occupi- 


| ed by Dr Swiney, the popith titular biſhop of Kilmore, 


| who ſaid maſs inthe church the Sunday 
then ſeized on all the 

perſecuted biſhop; n 7 5 
S3oon after this the papiſts forced Dr Bedel, his two 
ons, and the reſt of his family, with ſome of che chief 
| of the proteſtants whom he had protected, into a ruin- 
| ous caſtle, called Lochwater, fituated in a lake near the 
ſea. Here he remained with his companions ſome 
weeks, all of them daily expecting to be put to death. 
The greateſt part of them were ſtripped naked, by 
which means, as the ſeaſon was cold, (it being in the 
month of December) and the building in which they 
were confined open at the top, they ſuffered the moſt 
ſevere hardſhips. FFF 
They continued in this fituation till the 7th of Janu- 
ary, when they were all releaſed. The biſhop was cour- 
teouſly received into the houſe of Dennis O'Sheridan, 
one of his clergy, whom he had made a convert to 
the church of England; but he did not long ſurvive 
FS Ns ane oe eras nba 
During his reſidence here, he ſpent the whole of his 
time in religious exerciſes, the better to fit and prepare 
- himfelf and his ſorrowful companions, for their great 

- change, as nothing but certain death was perpetually be- 
fore their eyes. e Tag . 
He was at this time in the 71ſt year of his age, and 
being afflicted with a violent ague caught in his late 
cold and deſolate habitation on the lake, it ſoon threw. 
him into a fever of the moſt dangerous nature. 
ing his diffolution at hand, he received it with joy, like 
one of the primitive martyrs jus Laſtoning to his crown. 
of glory. After having addreſſed his. little flock, and 
exhorted them to patience, in the moſt pathetic man- 
| ner, as they ſaw their own. laſt day approaching; after 
having folemnly bleſſed his people, his family and his 
children, he finiſhed the courſe of his miniſtry. and life 
. on the 7th of February, 1642. 
' - His friends and relations applied to the intruding 


lowing, and 
goods and effects belonging to the 


biſhop, for leave to bury him, Which was with difficulty 
obtained: he at firſt telling them, that the church- yard 
was holy ground, and ſhould be no longer defiled with 

| „„ bete 


Find. 


ave was at laſt granted, and though 
the church funeral ſervice, was not uled at the ſolem- 
nity, (for fear ot the Iriſh papiſts) yet ſome of the bet 
ter ſort, who had the higheſt veneration for him when 
living, attended his remains to the grave. At his inter- 
ment, they diſcharged a volley of thot, crying out, Re- 
_ quieſcat in pace ultimus Anglorum, that is, May the laſt 
of the Engliſh reſt in peace.” a—_ that as he was 
one of the beſt, ſo he ſhould be the laſt Engliſh biſhop 
tound among them. IN b 
His learning was very extenſive; and he would have 
* the world a greater proof of it, had he printed all 
e wrote. Scarce any of his writings were ſaved; the 


heretics: however, le 


papiſts having deſtroyed moſt of his papers, and his li- 


He had gathered a vaſt heap of critical expoſitions of 
ſcripture, all which, with a great trunk full of his ma- 
_ Nuſcripts, fell into the hands of the Iriſh. Happily his 

great Hebrew MS. was preſerved, and is now in the li- 
braty of Emanuel-College, Oxford. 
In the barony of Terawly, the pages at the inſtiga- 
tion of their friars, compelled above 40 Engliſh pro- 


ingly forced, by the naked weapons of their inexorable 
perſecutors, into the deep, where, with their childern 
in their arms, they firſt waded up 

afterwards ſunk down and periſhed together.. 


Inthe caſtle of Liſgool upwards of 150 men, women, | 


and children, were all burnt together; and at the caſtle 
of Moneah not leſs than 100 were all put to the ſword. 
Great numbers were alſo murdere 


villain got poſſeſſion of the place, chan he ordered his 
followers to murder the people, which wag immediate- 
ly done with the greateſt cruelty. - - 5 . 


by ͤdæmons inſtead of men. 


Some of them were laid with che center of their backs 


on the axle- tree of a carriage, with their legs reſting on 
the ground on one ſide, and their arms and head on the 


other. In this pofition one of the ſavages ſcourged the 


wretched object on the thighs, legs, &c. while another 


ſet on furious dogs, who tore to pieces the arms and up- 
per parts of the body; and in this dreadful manner were 


they deprived of their exiſtence, 


Great numbers were faſtened: to horſes tail, and the 


| beaſts being ſet on full gallop by their riders, the 
h * victims were dragged along till they expir- 


Others were hung on lofty gibbets, and a fire being 


kindled under them, they finiſhed their lives, partly by | 


hanging, and partly by iuffocation. 


* 


of cruelty that could be projected by their mercileſs 
and furious perſecutors. 


put them to the moſt excruciating tormerity and in 


| Aid to increafe 
1 ſelf, 


q 


they did to the Engliſh. 
| M*Guire, going to the 


I 
_ 
. 


of the inhabitants. 
| Upwards of 1000 men, 


2 


ä the horrid ſcene, they would oblige 
the hufband to be a ſpectator before he ſuffered him- 


At che town of Liſfenſkesth they hanged above 10 
Scottiſh proteſtants, ſhewing them no more mercy than 


caſtle of that town, deſired to 

| ſpeak with the governqr, when being admitted, he im- 

| mediately burnt the records of the county, which were 

| kept there, He then demanded 1o00l. of the gover- 
nor, which having received, he immediately compelled 

| him to hear maſs, and to ſwear that he would continue 

o to do. And to complete his horrid barbarites, he 
ordered the wife and children of the governor to be 

hung up before his face; beſides maſſacring at leaſt 100 


women, and children, were 
driven, in different companies, to Portendown bridge, 
which was broken in the middle, and there compelled 

| to throw themſelves into the water; and ſuch as attempt-. 
[ ed to reach the ſhore were knocked on the head. _ * 


be 


to their chins, and 


Many others were put to deaths of the moſt horrid 
nature, and ſuch as could have been invented only 


Nor did the more tender ſex eſcape the leaſt particle 


Many women, of all ges, 
_ were put to deaths of the moſt cruel nature. Some in 
particular were faſtened with their backs to ftrong poſts, 
and being ſtripped to the waiſts, the inhuman monſters. 
cut off their right breaſts with ſhears, which, of courſe, 


this. poſition they were leit till, from the loſs of blood, 
they expired. | 15 e 


come victims to their rage. unhappy mothers 


were hung naked on the branches of trees, and their 


| bodies being cut open, the innocent offsprings were 
taken from them, and thrown to dogs and fwine— 


| „ As Gan den 

Such was the ſavage ferocity of theſe barbarians, that 

even unborn infants were dragged from the womb to be- 
"Many legs, and 


inhuman papiſts, after firſt tripping them, drove them 
like beafts to the ſpot fixed on for their deſtruction; and 


if any, through fatigue, or natural infirmities, were 


lack in their pace, they pricked them with their ſwords 


and pikes; and to ſtrike a farther terror on the multitude _ 
they murdered ſome by the way. Many of theſe po 


wretches, when thrown into the water, endeavoured to 


fave themſelves by ſwimming to the ſhore; but t heit 
| mercileſs perſecutors prevented their endeavours taking 
at the caſtle of | 1 h | 

Tullah, which was delivered up to M'Guire on condi- | 
tion of having fair quarter; but no ſooner had that bale 


effect, by ſhooting them in the water. 


In one place one hundred and for y Engliſh, afteg 
being driven for many miles ſtark naked, and in the 
moſt ſevere weather, were all murdered on the ſame ſpot, - 
| ſome being hanged, others burnt, ſome ſhot, and many 
| of them buried alive; and ſo cruel were their tormy nur 


tors, that they would not ſuffer them to pray betar 
they robbed them of their miſerable exiſtence. .-: 


— 
* ** 
* 


1 
„ oO 


Other companies they took under a pretence of lafe- 
conduct, who, from that conſideration, proceeded chears - 


fully on their journey; but when the treacherous papiſes 
had got them to a convenient ſpot, they butchered tem 
all in the moſt cruel manner. 
One hundred and fifteen men, women, and children, „„ 
were conducted, by order of ſir Phelim O'Neal, to Por- 
tendown bridge, where they were all forced into the 
| river, and drowned, One woman named 8 | 
finding no probability of eſcaping, ſuddenly claſped one.” 


4 as - 


of the chief of the papiſts in her arms, an held him fo 


faſt, that they were both drowned together. | 
In Killoman they maſſacred forty- eight 
mong whom twenty-two were burnt together in one 
houſe. The reft were either hanged, ſhot, or drown» 


In Kilmorethe inhabitants, which conſiſted of about - 
two hundred families, all fell victims to their rage, —' 


% 


Some of them fat in the ſtocks till they confeſſed where 


their money was; after which they put them to dea. 
The whole county was one common ſcene of butchery, 
and many thouſands periſhed in a ſhort time, by ſword; 
famine, f 


. I . 
. 
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* 
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Theſe bloody villains ſhewed ſo much favoüt t HY 


no means, ſuffer them to pray. Others . ptlnd ro 
ed in filthy. dungeons, putting heavy bolts on their 


ding them there till they were ſtarved to 


death. 1 e 4 N r 
At Caſel they put all the proteſtants into a loathſome 
dungeon, where they kept them together, for ſeveral 


; * 
f weeks, 
— 2 * 
* * 
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| re, water, and all other the moſt cruel deaths 
that rage and malice could invent. e 


them immediately; but they would by. 


..4 


families, : 
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ro- In the ſame part of the country, at leaſt four thou- 1 
teſtants, ſome of whom were women and children, to | ſand perſons were drowned in different places. The 1 
the hard fate either of falling by the ſword, or of drown- 


ing in the ſea. Theſe chuſing the latter, were accord- 


. 


+ 
GA 


ee 


3 1 33 
weeks, in the N miſery. At length they were re- 
leaſed, when ſome ot them were barbarouſſy mangled, 


ald left on the highways to periſh at leiſure; others werę 

hanged, and ſome were bufied in the ground upright, 
with their heads above the earth, the pa 

ereaſe their miſery, treating them wick d. 

their ſufferings, N | | 

In the . of Antrim they murdered. nine hun- 

dred and fifty- four proteſtants in one morning; and 
afterwards about twelve hundred more in that coun- 
een called Liſnegary, they forced twenty-four 
| 3 igto a houſe, and then ſetting fire to it, 


eriſion during. 


* 


denon to bikers. 
Among other acts of « 


| elty, they took two children 
belongin 


to an Engliſh woman, and daſhed out their 


ther into a river, and ſhe was drowned. They ſerved 
many other children in the like manner, to the great 
affliction of their parents, and the diſgrace of human 
manure: oo 6 3 5 | 
In Kilkenny all the. 


barity, that ſhe had ſcarce a whole bone left; after 
©» which they threw her into a ditch; but not ſatisfied with 
| tits, they took her child, a girl a bout fix years of gage, 


* 


there to languiſh till it periſhed. .... 
They forced one man to go to mals, after which they 
_ ripped open his body, and in that manner left him. — 
They {awed another aſund?r, cut the throat of his wife, 
and affer having daſhed out the brains of their child, 
an infant, threw it tothe ſwine, who greedily devour- 
© After committing theſe, and many other horrid cruel- 
ties, they took the heads of ſeven proteſtants, and a- 
mong them that of a pious miniſter, all which they fix- 

"ed up at the market croſs. They put a gag into the 
miniſter's mouth, then {lit his cheeks to his ears, and 
©. lying a leaf of a bible before it, bid him preach, for 

bis mouth was wide enough. They did ſeveral other 
things by way of · deriſton, and expreſſed the greateſt 

fſatisfaction at having thus murdered, and expoſed the 


unhappy proteſtants. 


of 


the miſery of thofe who fell into their hands, when 
they butchered them they would fay, © Your ſoul to 
rr ĩ CE OT 
One of theſe miſcreants would come into a houſe with 
his hands imbrued in blood, and boaſt that it was Eng- 
lich blood, and that his (word had pricked the white 
Tkins of the proteſtants, even to the hilt 
When any one of them had killed a proteſtant, others 
would come and receive a gratification in cutting and 
mangling the body; after which they left it expoſed to 


ber of them they would boaſt, that the'devil was behold- 
en to them for tending ſo many ſouls to hell. 
But it is no wonder they ſhould thus treat the inno- 
cent chriſtians, when they hefitated not to commit blaſ- 
phemy againſt God, and his moſt holy Wort. 
In one place they burnt two proteſtant bibles, and then 
ſaid they had burnt hell-fire. 
ſcourt they burnt the plpit, 
belonging to it. They Took ot 


ewe, cheſts,*and bibles 
er bibles, and after wet- 


- the. proteſtants, ſaying, © We know you love a good 
leſſon; here is an excellent one for you; come to- 


rned them together, counterfeiting their outcries in | 


brains before her face; after which they threw the mo- | 


* 


, 


the head. 


teſlants, without exception, | At a place called Glaſſow, a popiſh prieſt, with ſome 


pro 
were put to death; and Bine of them in ſo cruel a man- others, prevailed on forty 
ner, as, perhaps, was never before thought of. 
They beat an Engliſh woman with ſuch ſavage bar- | 


and after ripping up its belly, threw it to Its mother, | 


IIt is impoſſible to conceive the pleaſure theſe mon- 
 Reers took in exerciſing their cruelty, and to increaſe | 


be devoured by dogs; and when they had ſlain a num- 


In the church at Power- | 


ting them with dirty water, daſhed them f the faces of 


i |; - 


3 | ] — , : 8 4 

Some of the proteſtants they dragged by the hair of 
their heads into the church, where they {tripped and 
whipped them in the moſt cruel manner, telling them, 
at the ſame time, That if chey came.to-morrow, they 


In Munfter they put to death ſeveral miniſters in the 
moſt ſhocking manner. One, in particular they ſtrip- 
ped ſtark naked, and driving him before them, pritked 
im with ſwords and darts till he fell down, and expired. 
| In ſome places they plucked out the eyes, ang cut off 


piſts, to in- wy hear the like ſermon.” _ | 


| the hands of the proteſtants, and in that manner turned 


them into the fields, there to wander out their miſerable. 
o . 1 a . 
They abliged many young men to force their aged 


parents to a river, where they were drowned: wives to 


aſſiſt in hanging their huſbands; and mothers to.cut the 
throats of their children. | 58 


they forced a woman to kill her huſband, then obliged 
the ſon to kill her, and afterwards ſhot him through 


-proteſtarits to be reconciled. 
to the church of Rome. They had no ſooner done 
this, than they told them they were in a good faith, 
and that they would prevent their falling from it, 
and turning heretics, 
world, 
— - 5 e 

In the county of Tipperary upwards of thirty pro- 


of the papiſts, who, after ſtripping them naked, mur- 


weapons. | 


and his ſoldiers; but that inhuman monſter 


the whole, ſome of whom they ſtabbed, others were 
run through the 
[| drowned.  _ 
In 
put to 
they all periſhed in the flames. 

ara were ſtripped naked, and 
| horſes by ropes placed round their middles, were drags 
, ged through bogs till they expired. 
Some were hung by the feet to tenter-hooks driven 


per d..... 8 F 
Others were faſtened to the trunk of a tree, with a 
branch at top. Over this branch hung one arm, which 


of the legs was turned up, and faſtened to the trunk, 


eaſy poſture did they remain, as long as life would 
permit, pleaſing ſpectacles to their blood-thirſty perſe- 
At Clownes ſeventeen men were buried alive; 
an Engliſhman, his wife, five children, and a ſervant 


into a ditch, | e 2 5 
They hung many by the arms to branches of trees, 

in which poſtures they left them till they expired. 
Several were hung on windmills, and before the 

were halt dead, the barbarians cut them in pieces wit 


morrow, and you ſhall have as good a ſermon as this.” 


= 


In one place they compelled a young man to kill his I, 
father, and then immediately hanged him. In another 


; y lending them out of the 
which they did by immediately cutting their 


teſtants, men, women, and children, fell into the hands 


a body with Pikes, and leveral were . 

Queen's county great numbers of proteſtants were 
the moſt ſhocking deaths. Fifty or ſixty were 

placed together in one houſe, which being {et on fire, 


being faſtened to. 
into poles; and in that wretched poſture left till they | 


| principally ſupported the weight of the body; and one 


| while the other hung ſtrait. In this dreadful and un- 


maid, were all hung together, and afterwards thrown 


their ſwords. Others, both men, women, and chil. 
_ dren, they cut and hacked in various parts of their 


dered them with ſtones, pole-axes, ſwords, and other 5 


In the county of Mayo about fixty proteſtants, fif=- 
| teen of whom were miniſters, were, upon covenant, to | 
be ſafely conducted to Galway, by one Edmund Burke 
by the way 

drew his ſword, as an intimation of his deſign to the reſt, 
| who immediately followed his example, and murdered 


| with a weight to their feet; and others by the middle, 
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bodies, and left them wallowing in their blood to 
periſh where thay E One. poor woman they hung 
on a gibbet, with K child, an infant about a twelve- 
month old, the latter of whom was hung by the neck 
with the hair of its mother's h#:J, and in that manner 
finiſhed its ſhort but miſerable exiſtence. 
In the county ot Tyrone no leis than three hun- 
dred proteſtants were drowned in one day; and many 
others were hanged, burned, and otherw?g@ put to death. 
Dr Maxwell, rector of Tyrone, lived at this times 
near —_— and ſuffered greatly from theſe mercileſs 
ſavages. This perſon, in his examination, taken upon 
oath before the king's commiſſioners, declared, that the 
Iriſh papiſts owned to him, that they, at ſeveral times, 
| had deſtroyed, in oe place, 12,000 proteſtants, whom 
they inhumanly ſlaughtered at Glynwood, in their 
flight from the county of Armagh, | 3 
As the river Bann was not fordable, and the bridge 
broken down, the Iriſh forced thither, at different 
times, a great number of unarmed, defenceleſs pro- 
teſtants, and with pikes and ſwords violently thruſt a- 
bove one thouſand into the river, where they miſerably « 
C hi: 3 3 | 
Nor did the cathedral of Armagh-eſcape the fury of 
_ theſe barbarians, it being maliciouſly ſet on fire by 
_bherr leaders, and burnt to the ground. And to extir- 
Pate, if poſſible, the 'vety race of thoſe unhappy pro- 
teſtants, who lived in or near Armagh, the [rith firſt 
burnt all their houſes, and then gathered together many 
hundreds of thoſe innocent people, young and old, on. 
pretence of allowing them a guard and ſafe conduct to 
/ Colerain ; when they treacherouſly fell on them by the 


Way, and inhumanly murdered them. 
In the Province ot Ulſter alone, 150,000 Perſons 
were murdered, by different kinds of torments and 
deaths. And the number of the lain, in the other 
three provinces, certainly was very great; as may be 
gathered from theſe paſſages, found in a general remon- 
trance of the diſtreſſed Proteſtants, in the province of 
Munſter. & We may (ſay they) compare our woe to 
the ſaddeſt parallef of any ſtory. Our churches are de- 
moliſhed, or which is worſe, profined by ſacriſices to 
idols. Our habitations are become ruinous heaps. No 
quality, age, or ſex were privileged from maſſacres, 
and lingeriag deaths, by 5 805 robbed, ſtript naked, 
and ſo expoſed to cold and famine. The famiſhed in- 
fants of murdered parents ſwarmed our ſtreets, and for 
want of food, periſhed before our faces. All this cruel- 
ty is exerciſed upon us, we know not for what cauſe, 
offences, or n provocation, (ſin excepted) ſaving 
that we were proteſtants. We can make it manifeſt, 
that the depopulations in this province of Munſter, do 
well near equal thoſe of the whole kingdom.“ 
Thele deſperate wretches, fluſhed and grown inſo— 
lent with ſucceſs, (though by methods attended with 
ſuch exceſſive barbarities as perhaps not to be equalled) 
ſoon got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Newry, where the 
king's ſtores and ammunition were lodged; and, with 
as little difficulty, made themſelves maſters of Dut.dalk. 
They afterwards took the town of Ardee, where they 
murdered all the proteſtants, and then proceeded to 
Drogheda. The garriſoſi of Drogheda was in no con- 
dition to ſuſtain a ſiege, notwithſtanding which, as of- 
ten as the Iriſh renewedtheir attacks they were vigorouſ- 
ly repulſed, by a 2 unequal number of the king's 
forces, and a few faithful proteſtant citizens under fir 
Henry Tichborne, the governor, aſſiſted by the lord 
viſcount Moore. The ſiege of Drogheda began on the 
Zoth of November, 1641, and held till the 4th of 
March, 1642; when fir Phelim O'Neal, and the Iriſh 
miſcreants under him, were forced to retire.  _ 
In the mean time ten thouſand troops were ſent from 
Scotland to the relief of the remaining proteſtants in 
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food or covering, be 
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Ireland, which being properly divided in the moſt capi- 


tal parts of the kingdom, happily eclipſed the power of 


the Iriſh ſavages; and the proteſtants, for a time, lived 
in tranquillity. | | 


In the reign of king James II. they were again inter- 


xupted, for in a parliament held at Dublin in the year 


1689, great numbers of the proteſtant nobility, clergy, 
and gentry of Ireland, were attainted of high treaſon. 
The government ot the kingdom was, at that time, in- 
veſted in the earl ot 'Tyrconnth, a bigoted papiſt, and 
an inveterate enemy to the proteſtants. By his orders 
they were again perſecuted in various parts of the king- 
dom. The revenues of the city of Dublin were ſeized, 
and moſt of the churches converted into priſons. And 
bad it not been for the reſolution and uncommon bra- 
very of the garriſons in the city of Londonderry, and 
the town of Inniſkillin, there had not one place remain- 
ed for refuge to the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the whole. 
kingdom; but all muſt have been given up to king 
James, and to the furious popiſh party that governed 
The remarkable ſiege of Londonderry Was opened on 
the 18th of April, 1689, by twenty thouſand papiſts, 


the flower of the Iriſh + They city was not pro- 


circumſtanced to ſuſtain a ſiege, the defenders, 


zerly 
8 of a body of raw undiſciplined proteſtants, 


who had fled thither for ſhelter,*and half a regiment of 
lord Mountjoy's diſciplined ſoldiers, with the principal 
part of the inhabitants, making in all only ſeven thou- 
ſand three hundred and ſixty- ne fighting men 
The beſieged hoped, at firſt, that their ſtores of corn, 
and other neceſſaries, would be ſufficient; but by the. 
continuance of the ſiege their wants increaſed; and  _ 
theſe became at laſt ſo heavy, that for a conſiderable © - 
time before the ſiege was raiſed, a pint of coarſe barley, 
a ſmall. quantity et greens, a few ſpoonfuls of Krch, 
with a very moderate proportion of horſe fleſh, were. 
reckoned a week's proviſion for a ſoldier. And they _ 
were at length reduced to ſuch extremities, that they 
eat dogs, cats, and mice. CO 2 
Their miſeries increaſing with the ſiege, many,” 
through mere hunger and want, pined and languiſhed 
away, or fell dead in the ſtreets. And it is remarkable, 
that when their long expected ſuccours arrived from 
England, they were upon the point of being reduced 
to this alternative, either to preſerve their exiſtence by 
eating each other, or attempting to fight their way 
through the Iriſh, which mult have infallibly produced 


their deſtruction. | 


Theſe ſuccours were moſt happily brought by the ſhip 


Mountjoy, of Derry, and the Pheenix, of Colerain, at 


which time they had only nine lean horſes left, with a 1 85 
pint of meal to each man. By hunger, and the fatigues 


one fighting men were reduced to four thouſand three 
hundred, one-fourth part of whom were rendered un- 
VVV e 
As the calamities of the beſieged were very great, ſo 
likewiſe were the terrors and ſuffering of their proteſ- 
tant friends and relations; all of whom (even women 
and children) were forcibly driven from the country 
thirty miles round, and inhumanly reduced to the ſad 
neceſſity of continuing ſome days and nights, without 
55 the walls of the town, and 
were thus expoled to the continual fire both of the Iriſh . 
army from with out, and the ſhot of their friends 
from within. 8 3 ͤ 8 
But the ſuccours from England happily arriving, put 
an end to t* air affliction; and % frege was raiſed on 
the 31ſt of July, having been bntinued upwards of 
three months.” | OW 


The day before the ſiege of Londonderry was raiſed, 
the Inniſkilliners engaged a body of 6000 Iriſh Ro- 
"ie „ . 5 ; | 


man 


of war, their ſeven thouſand three iundred and ſixty : 


. 
_ 


man catholics, at Newton Butler, or Crown-Caſtle, of 
whom near five thouſand were ſlain. This, with the 
defeat at Londonderry, diſpirited the Fe and by 
gave up all fartheg attempts to perſecute the proteſ- 
tants. | 5 „„ | 
Ihe year followed, viz. 1690, the Iriſh took vp arms 
in favour of the abdicated prince, king James Il. but 
they were totally defeated by his ſucceſſor king William 
the Third, That monarch, before he left the country, 
reduced them to a ſtate of ſubjection, in which they 
have ever ſince continued; and it is to be hoped will ſo 
remain as long as time ſhall be. 
By a report made in Ireland, in the year 1731, it ap- 
peared, that a great number of eccleſiaſtics had, in de- 
fance of the laws, flocked into that kingdom: that ſe- 
veral convents had been opened by jeſuits, monks, and 
friars: that many new and pompous maſs-houſes had 
been erected in ſome of the moſt conſpicuous parts of 
their great cities, where there had not been any before; 
and that ſuch ſwarms of vagrant, immoral Romiſh 
_ prieſts had appeared, that the very papiſts themſelves 
conſidered them as a burthen. 5 
But notwithſtanding all this, the proteſtant intereſt 
at preſent ſtands upon a much ſtronger baſis than 
it did a century ago. 
unſettled and foving life, in the woods, bogs, and 
mountains, and lived on the depredation of their neigh- 
bours; they who, ir the morning ſeized the prey, and 
at night divided the ſpoil, have, for many years paſt, 


become quiet and civilized. They taſte the ſweets of 


Engliſh ſociety, and the advantages of civil government. 
They trade in our cities, and are employed in our ma- 
nufactures. They are received alſo into Engliſh families; 
and are treated with great humanity by the proteſ- 

The heads of their clans, and the chiefs of the great 

Iriſn families, who cruelly oppreſfed and tyrannized 
cover their vaſſals, are now dwindled, in a great mea- 
ſure, to nothing; and moſt of the ancient popiſh nobi- 


reſigion. 


It is alſo to be hoped, that ineſtimable benefits will | 


- ariſe from the eſtabliſhment of protgſtant ſchools in va- 


= rious parts of the kingdom, in which the children of the 


Roman catholics are inſtructed in religion and reading, 


whereby the miſt of ignorance is diſpelled from their 


eyes, which was the great ſource of the cruel tranſac- 
tions that have taken place, at different periods, in that 
CLOSE En ĩ ĩ ͤ nt o t 
In order to preſerve the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland 
upon a ſolid baſis, it behoves all in whom that power 1s 
inveſted, to diſcharge it with the ſtricteſt aſſiduity and 


attention; for ſhould it once again loſe ground, there is 


no doubt but the papiſts would take thoſe advantages 
they have 2 done, and thouſands might yet fall 
victims to their malicious bigotry.” | 


— Da he TIPCIE 
4 SE C T. . ix 
The intended Maſſacre of Britiſh Proteſtants by Philip IT. 


c Spain, but mercifully- prevented by the Deſtruction of 
_ the Spaniſh Armada, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


MH duke of Parma, in Flanders, by command of the 
Spaniards, built ſhips, and a great company. of 
{mall broad veſſels, each one able totranſport thirty horſes 
with bridges fitted for tbem ſeverally; and hired mari- 
ners from the Eaſt part of Germany, and provided long 
ieces of wood ſharpened at the end, and covered with 


iron, with hooks on one ſide; and 20,000 veſſels, with 
an huge number of faggots; and placed an rmy ready 


E 


The Iriſh, who formerly led an | 


MAS; 
in Flanders, of 103 companies of qe 
men. Among theſe 700 Engtilif pt. 
held of all others in moſt contempt. Neither was Stan- 
ley 1 8 5 85 or obeyed hd was ſet over the Engliſh; 
nor Weſtmorland, nor Any other who offered their help: 
but for their unfaithfulneſs to their own country were 
ſhut out from all conſultations, as men unanimouſly re- 
jected with dsvellation. And becauſe pope Sixtus the 

ifth in ſuch a caſe would not be wanting, he ſent car- 


He excommunicated and depoſed queen Elizabeth, ab- 


| ſolved her ſubjects from all allegiance, and as if it. had 


been againſt the Turks or infidels, he ſet forth in print 
a conceit, wherein he beſtowed plenary indulgences, out 


| of the treafure of the church, beſides a millten of gold, 
or ten hundred thouſand ducats, to be diftributed (the 


one half in hand, the reſt when either England, or ſome 
that would join their help againſt Englan 
the duke of Paſtrana, Armady duke of Savoy, Veſpaſian 


were drawn into theſe wars. | 


Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe pright not be ſarprize 1 
awares, prepared as great a navy as ſhe could, and with 


ceſſary for war. And ſhe herſelf, who was ever moſt 
judicious in diſcerning of men's wits and aptneſs, and 


| moſt happy in making choice, when ſhe made it out of 
her own judgment, and not at the direction of others, 


deſigned the beſt and moſt ſerviceable to each ſeveral 


the duke of Parma might not come out with his forces. 
Although ſome were of opinion, that thT enemy was to 
| be expected and ſet upon by land forces, ane 


the Eighth, when the French brought a great navy on 
the Englith ſhore. 3535 e 


muſtered of the choiceſt men for war. 
which conſiſted of 1000 horſe, and twenty-two thouſand 
foot, was commanded by the earl of Leiceſter, and en- 


fiſting of thirty-four thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horie, to guard-thequeen. n 
The lord Grey, fir Francis Knowles, fir John Norris, 


| fir Richard Bingham, fir Roger Williams, men famouf- 
| ly known for military experience, were che n to confer 


of the land fight. Theſe commanders thought fit that 
all thoſe places ſhould be fortified, with men and ammu- 


nition, which were commodious to land in, either out 
of Spain or out of Flanders, as Milford-Haven, Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth, Portland, the iſle of Weight, Portſ- 
mouth, the open ſide of Kent called the Downs, rhe 


ſhould meet upon warning given, to defend theſe places, 
from landing; and if they did happen to land, then they 


were to.deſtroy the fruits of the country all about, and 
ſpoil every thing that might be of any uſe to the ene- 


And that by continual a- 


they brought with them. | 
! | | larms 


pt, and 4000 horſe-, 
bonds, who were 


dinal Allen into Flanders, and renewed the bulls decla- 
ratory of pope Pius the fifth, and Gregory the thirteenth. | 


famous haven therein ſhould be won) upon all them 
VC d. By which 
means the marquis of Burgaw, of the houle of Auſtria, 


Gonzaga, John Medices, and divers other nobleman I 


ſingular care and providence made all things ready ne- 


employment. Over the whole navy ſhe appointed the 
lord admiral Charles Howard, in whom the repoſed 
much truſt; and ſent him to the weſt part of England, 
| where captain Drake, whom ſhe made vice-admiral, 

| Joined with him. She commanded Henry Seimor, the 
ſecond ſon to the duke of Somerſet, to watch upon the 
nc b1- | Belgic ſhore with forty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, that 

' lity and gentry of Ireland have renounced the Romiſh | 


| ar | ng as it 
was upon deliberation reſolved, in the time of Henry 


For the land fight there were placed on the ſouth 
| ſhores twenty thouſand: and two armies beſides were 
The one of theſe. 


camped at Tilbury, on the fide of the Thames. For the 
enemy was reſolved firſt to ſet upon London. The 
other army was commanded by the lord Hunſdon, con- 


| Thames' mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull, &c. That 
trained ſoldiers through all the maritime provinces 


that they ſhould, by their beſt means, hinder the enemy 


my, that ſo they might find no more victuals than what 


* * 2 


MAS 


| harms the enemy ſhould find no reſt day or night. But 


they ſhould not d any battle, until divers captains 


were met together with.their companies. That one 
captain might be named in every ſhire which might 


command. | . 

Two years before, the duke of Parma conſidering 
how hard a matter it was to end the Belgie war, ſo long 
as it was continually nouriſhed and ſupported with aid 


from the queen, he moved for a treaty of peace, by the 
means of ſir James Croft, one of the privy council, a man 


deſirous of peace, and Andrew Loe, a Dutchman, 


and profeſſed that the Spaniard had delegated authority 


to him for this purpoſe. But the queen fearing that the 


friendſhip between ber and the confederate princes 


might be diſſolved, and that ſo they might ſecretly be 
drawn to the Spaniard, ſhe deferred that treaty for ſome 


time. But now, that the wars on both ſides prepared 
might be turned away; ſhe was content to treat of 
peace; but ſo, as ſtill holding the weapons in her | 
6 EE apa EY N N 


For this purpoſe, in February, delegates were ſent in- 


to Flanders, the earl of Derby, the lord Cobham, ſir 
James Croft, doctor Dale, and doctor Rogers. Theſe 
were received with all humanity on the duke's behalf, 


and they preſently ſent doctor Dale to him, that a place 


might be appointed for their treating, and that they 
might ſee the authority delegated to him by the Spaniſh 
king. He appointed the place near to Oſtend, not in 
Oſtend, which at that time was held by the Engliſh a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh king. His authority delegated, he 
promiſed then to ſhew, when they were once met toge- | 
ther. He wiſhed them to make good ſpeed in the bu- | 
ſineſs, left ſomewhat might fall out in the mean time | 


which might trouble the motions of peace. Richardo- 


tus ſpoke ſomewhat more plainly, That he knew not 
what in this interim ſhould be done againſt England. 
Not long after, doctor Rogers was ſent to the prince 
by an expreſs commandment from the queen, to know 
the truth, whether the Spaniard had reſolved to invade 
England, which he and Richardotus ſeemed to ſignify. 
He affirmed, that he did not ſo much as think of the in- 
vaſion of England, when he withed that the buſineſs 
might proceed with ſpeed: and was in a manner offend- 
ed with Richardotus, who denied that ſuch words fell 
from bin. „„ | 


The 12th of April, the count Aremberg, Champigny 
Richardotus, doctor Maeſius, and Garnier, delegated 


from the prince of Parma, met with the Engliſh, and 


yielded to them the honour of both walking and fitting. 
And when they affirmed that the duke had full authority 


ds treat of peace, the Engliſh moved, that firſt a truce 
might be made. Which they denied; alledging that 
that thing muſt needs be hurtful to the Spaniards, who 
had for {ix months maintained a great army, which 


might not be diſmiſſed upon a truce, but upon an ab- 
folute peace. The Engliſh urged, that a truce was pro- 


miſed be they came into Flanders. The Spaniard 


againſt tka. held, That fix months fince a truce was 


| cr which they granted, but was not admitted. 
Neither was it in the queen's power to undertake a 
truce for Holland and Zealand, who daily attempted 


hoſtility. The Engliſh moved inſtantly, that the truce 
might be general for all the queen's territories, and for 


the kingdom of Scotland: but they would have it but 
for four Dutch towns which were in the queen's hands; 


that is, Oftend, Fluſhing, Bergen-up-Zoom, and the 


-Briel : and theſe only during the treating, and twenty 


days after; and that in the mearſtime it might be law- 


ful for the queen to invade Spain, or for the Spaniards 


to invade England, either from Spain or Flanders. At 


laſt, when the Engliſh could not obtain an armiſtice, 


and could by no means ſee the charter by which the 


duke of Parma was authoriſed to treat of peace; they 


1 


3 MAS i#;; . 
n theſe things, that the antient leagues between 
the K 

be renewed and confirmed; that all the 
fully en joy their own privileges; 


up arms not for her own gain, but for the neceſſary de- 
fence both of herſelf and of the Dutch), ſo that the 


money which is 2 57 therefore be repaid. To which 
0 


they anſwered, That for renewing the old leagves there 
ſhould be no difficulty, when they might have a friendly 


conference of that thing. That concerning the privi- 


leges of the Dutch, there was no cauſe . why foreign 
princes ſhould take care, which privileges were moſt 


favourably granted not only to the provinces and 
| towns reconciled, but even to ſuch as by force of arms 
are brought into ſubjection. 
were held upon urgent neceſſity, fin& Holland, Eng- 


That foreign ſoldiers 


land and France, were all in arms. e 
Touching thoſe towns taken from the king of Spain, 


and the repaying of the money, they anſwered, That 
 theSpaniards might demand as many myriads ofcrowns 
to be from the queei? repaid them, as the Belgic wat 
hath coſt ſince the time that ſhe hath favoured and pro- 
tected the Dutch againſt them. 33 
At this time, doctor Dale, by the queen's command, 
going to the duke of Parma, gently expoſtulated with 
him touching a book printed there, ſet out lately by 


cardinal Allen, wherein he exhorts the nobles and peo- 


ps of England and Ireland to join themſelves to the 
ing of Spain's forces, under the conduct of the prinee 


„ 


of Parma, for the execution of the ſen hence of pope 


Sixtus V. againſt the queen, declared by his bull; in 
which ſhe is declared en heretic, illegitimate, cruel a- 
gainſt Mary queen of Scots, and her ſubjects were cont- - 
manded to help Parma againſt her; for at that time a ( 
great number of thoſe bulls and books were printed at 4 


Antwerp to be diſgerſed through England. The duke 


denied that he Led ſeen ſuch a bull or book, Reither - | 


would he do any thing by the pope's authority; as for 


| his own king, him be muſt obey. Yet, he ſaid, he fo 
revered the queen for her princely virtues, that after the 
king of Spain, he offered all ſervice to her. That he had 

Naas! the king of Spain to yield to this treaty of 
Pence, which is more profitable to England than Spain: 
tor i 


per 


they ſhould be overcome, they would eaſily re- 


ings of England and the dukes of Burgundy might 
utch might 

that with freedom of » 

| confciefice they might ſerve God; that the Spaniſh and 
foreign ſoldiers might be put out of Holland, that 
neither the Dutch nor their neighbouring us might * 
fear them. If theſe things might be grantc .., he queen 
would come to equal conditions concerning the towns 
which now ſhe held (that all might know, that ſhe rook.g 


2 
5 


W444 ͤ ” 


air their loſs, but if you be overcome, the kingdom is | 


lag. 


Teen Dil reid, That . mt A. 
| ently furniſhed with forces to defend the kingdom. 


That a kingdom will not eaſily be gotten by the events 


of one battle, ſeeing the king of Spain in fo long a war 
is not able to recover his ancient patrimony in. the Ne- 
therlands. 3% 04, GT 5 

Well, quoth the duke, be it ſo, theſe things are in 
| God's hands. „ 


After this the delegates contended among themſelves 


by mutual replications, weaving and -unweaving the 
ſame web. The Engliſh were earneſt in this, That 


freedom of religion might be granted at leaft for two 


years to the contederate princes. They anſwered, That 


as the king of Spain had not intreated that for Engliſh 


catholics, ſo they hoped the queen in her wiſdom 
would not intreat any thing of the king of Spain, which 
might ſtand againſt his honour, his oath, and his con- 


* 


ſcience. | 


Then they demanded the money due from the ſtares of 


Brabant; it was anſwered, That the money was lent 


without the king's knowledge: but let the account be 


F FS. 0 « Vt 4 taken, 
1 0 4 * . 
„ 1 1 5 * 
1 3 * EY . 


taken, 
who ſhould look for repayment. 


until the Spaniſh fleet was come near the Engli 
and the noiſe of guns were heard from ſea. | 
they leave to depart, and were by the delegates honour- 


4 the 
Spaniſh eet; continued by the Spaniard that he might 
oppreſs the queen, being, as he ſuppoſed, unprovided, 


AO 
how much the money was, and how much the 
king hath ſpent in theſe wars, and then 


Thus the Engliſh were from time to time put off, 


ſhore, 
Then had 


ably brought to the borders of Calais. The duke of Par- 


ma had in the mean time brought all his forces to the 
fea ſhore. 


Thus this conference came to nothing; undertaken 
ueen, as the wiſer then thought, to avert the 


and not expecting the danger. So both of them tried 


to uſe time to their beſt advantages. 


In fine, the Spaniſh fleet, well furniſhed with men, 
ammunition, engines, and all warhke preparations, the 
beſt indeed that ever was ſeen upon the ocean, called by 


Chained rowers 1 1,080. 
11,630. The chief commander was Perezius Guſman- 


nus, duke of Medina Stdonia ; and under him Joannes 
Martinus Ricaldus, a man of great experience in lea af- | 


fairs. 


The zoth of May they looſed out- of the river Tagus, 


it may appear 


Mari- | 
Greaf ordnance- 


[ 394 ] 


| that arrogant title, The Invincible Armada, conſiſted 
of 130 ſhips, wherein there were in all 19,290. 
ners 8350. 


the Royal-Arch 
. with a ſhip which he took to be the Spa- 
ni 


5 e ACS. 8 
every one labouring; yea, the lord admiral himſelf puʒt 
his hand to this work. _ ” 1 
The next day the Engliſh fleet viewed the Spaniſh 
fleet coming along like towering caſtles in heighth, her 
front crooked like the fathion of the moon, the wings 
of the fleet were extended one from the other about ſe- 
ven miles, or as ſome ſay eight miles aſunder, ſailing 
with the labour of the winds, the ocean as it were 
roaning under it; their ſail was but ſlow, and yet at 
ull ſail before the wind. The Engliſh were willing to 
let them hold on theit courſe, and when they were 
may by, got behind them, and ſo got to windward of 
them. 5 3 1 Bo £0 > 6-05 
Upon the 21ſt of July, the lord admiral of England 
{ent a cutter before, called the Defiance, to denounce 
the battle by AK off pieces. And being himſelf in 
(the Engliſh admiral ſhip), he began the 


admiral, but which was the ſhip of Alfonſus Leva. 
Upon that he expended much ſhot. Preſently Drake, 


Hawkins, and Forbiſher, came in upon the rear of the 


Spaniards, which Ricaldus commanded. Upon theſe | 


they thundered. Ricaldus endeavoured as much as in 


him lay, to keep his men to their quarters, but all in 
vain, until his ſhip much beaten and battered with many 
ſhot hardly recovered the fleet. Then the duke of Me- 


| | dina gathered together his ſcattered fleet, and ſetting 
and bending their courſe to the Groin, in Gallicia, they | more ſail, held on his courſe. Indeed they could da 
were beaten and ſcattered by a tempeſt: three gallies, | no other, for the Engliſh had gotten the advantage of 
by the help of David Gwin, an Engliſh ſervant, and | the wind, and their ſhips being much eaſter managed, 
by perfidioufneſs of Turks which rowed, were carried | and ready with incredible celerity to come upon the 
_ away into France. The fleet with much ado after ſome | enemy with a full courſe, and then to tack and retack, 
days came to the Groin and other harbours near adjoin- 


* 


ing. The report was, that the fleet was ſo ſhaken with | 
- this tempeſt, that the queen was perſuaded, that ſhe | 


was not to expect that fleet this year. And fir Francis | 


and be on every ſide at their pleaſure. After a long 


tight, and each of them had taken a trial of their com- 
rage, the lord admiral thought proper to continue the 


fight no longer, becauſe there were forty ſhips more, 
which were then abſent, and at that very tune were 
coming out of Plymouth Sound,  _ 70 = 
The night following, the St Catherine, a Spaniſh 
ſhip, being ſadly torn in the battle, was taken into the 
midſt of the fleet to be repaired, Here a great Canta- 
brian ſhip, of Oquenda, wherein was the treaſurer of 
the camp, by force of gunpowder took fire, yet it was 


Walſingham, ſecretary, wrote to the lord admiral, that 
de might ſend back four of the greateſt ſhips, as if the 
ar had been ended. But the lord admiral did not eaſi- 
give credit to that report; yet with a gentle an{wer | 
intreated him to believe nothing haſtily in ſo important 
2uꝗqmatter: as alſo that he might be permitted to keep 
tdhoſe ſhips with him which he had, though it were up- 
on his own charges. 


* 
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fleet was entered into the Engliſh ſea, which the mari- 


into the ſea, but not without 


Kill, labour, aud alacrity of the ſoldiers and mariners, | ſeemed that he had not care for all: for that ſhi 


made ſail towards Spain, to ſurpriſe the enemies da- 
maged ſhips in their harbours. When he was clofe in 
with the coaſt of Spain, the wind ſhifting, and he being 
chargedtodefend the Engliſh ſhore, fearing that the ene- 
mies might unſeen by the ſame wind fail for England, 
he returned unto Plymouth. 


Now with the ſame wind, the 12th of July, the duke 
of Medina with his fleet departed from the Groin. And 
after a few days he ſent Rodericus Telius into Flanders, 
to advertiſe the duke of Parma, giving him warning 


that the fleet was approaching, and therefore he was to 


make himſelf ready. For Medina's commiſſion was to 
join himſelf with the ſhips and ſoldiers of Parma; and 
under the protection of his fleet, to bring them into 


England, and to land his land forces upon the Thames 


mes.” 6 5 
The ſixteenth day (ſaith the relator) there was a great 


calm, and a thick cloud was upon the ſea till noon: then 
the north-wind blowing roughly; and again the welt- 


wind till midnight, and after that the eaſt; the Spaniſh 


they came within ſight ot England, the nineteenth day 
of fuly Upon which day the lord admiral was certified 

lemming (who had been a pirate) that the Spaniſh 
ners call the channel, and was deſcried near to the Li- 
zard. The lord admiral brought forth the Engliſh fleet 


And getting a favourable wind, 


great difficulty, by the 


careful 


navy was ſcattered, and hardly gathered together until 


to ſet forth a light, but neglected it; and ſome 
merchant ſhips coming by that night, he thinking them 


quenched in time by the {hips that came to help her. 
Of theſe which came to aſſiſt the fired ſhip, one was a 
galeon, commanded by Petrus Waldez; the fore-yard 
of the galeon was caught in the rigging of another ſhip, 


and carried away. This was taken by Drake, who ſent 


Waldez to Dartmouth, and a great ſum of money, viz. 
55000 ducats, which he diſtributed among the ſoldiers, 

This Waldez coming into Drake's preſence, kiſſed his 
hand, and told bim they had all ebe to die, if they 


had not been ſo happy as to fall into his hands, whom 


they knew to be noble. That night he was eee 


to be enemies, followed them fo far, that the Englith 
fleet lay to all night becauſe they could ſee no light ſet 


forth. Neither did he nor the reſt of the fleet find the 
| admiral till the next evening. The admiral all the 


night proceeding with the Bear, and the Mary Role; 
followed the Spaniards with watchfulneſs. 
The duke was buſied in ordering his ſquadron. Alfon- 
ſus Leva was commanded to join the tirſt and laſt divi- 
hons, Every ſhip had its proper Ration aſſigned ac- 
cording to that preſcribed form which was appointed in 
Spain; it was preſent death to any who foriook his ſta- 
tion. This done, he ſent Gliclius, and Anceani, to 
Parma, which might declare to them in what a ſituation 


they were, and left that Cantabrian ſhip of Oquenda to 


the wind and fea, having taken out the money and 
mariners, and put them on board of other ſhips. Yet it 


p the 
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of great guns were heard this day. ö 
good providence of God) fell upon the Spaniards; 
their ſhips being ſo high that the ſhot went over our 
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1ame day with fifty mariners, and ſoldiers wonnded, and 
half burned, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, and was 
carried to Weymouth. IT, | | 
The 23d of the ſame month, the Spaniards having a 
favourable north wind tacked towards the Engliſh ; but 
they being more expert in the management of their 
ſhips, tacked likewiſe and kept the advantage they had 


gained, keeping the Spaniards to leeward, till at laſt 


They fought | 
a while confuſedly with variable ſucceſs ; whilſt on the 


the tight became general on both ſides. 


one ſide the Engliſh with great courage delivered the 
London ſhips which were incloſed about by the Spani- 
ards : and on the other ſide the Spaniards by valour freed 
Ricaldus from the extreme danger he was in; great and 
many were the exploſions which by the continual firing 
But the tofs (by the 


Engliſh ſhips; and the Engliſh having ſuch a fair mark 
at their large ſhips never ſhot in vain. During this en- 


gagement, Cock, an Engliſhman, being ſurrounded. 


by the Spaniſh ſhips, could not be recovered, but 


periſhed; however with great honour he revenged him- 


ſelf. Thus a long time the Engliſh ſhips with great 
agility were ſometimes upon the Spaniards, giving them 


the fire of one ſide, and then of the other, and pre- 
ſently were off again, and ſtill kept the fea, to make 
themſelves ready to come in again. Whereas the Spa- 
niſh ſhips being of great burthen were troubled and 


hindered; and ſtood to be the marks for the Engliſh 


ſhot. For all that, the Engliſh admiral would not per- 
mit his people to board their ſhips, becauſe they had 


iuch a number of ſoldiers on board, which he had not; 
their ſhips were many in number, and greater, and 


higher, that if they had come to grapple as ſome would 
have had it, the Engliſh being much lower than the 
Spaniſh ſhips, muſt needs have had the worſt of them 
khat fought from the higher ſhips. And if the Engliſh 
had been overcome, the loſs would have been greater 
than the victory could have been; for our being over- 


come would have put the kingdom in hazard, _ 
The 24th day of July, they gave over fighting on 


both ſides. The admiral ſent ſome ſmall barks to the 
Engliſh ſhore, for a ſupply of proviſions; and divided 


his whole fleet into four ſquadrons; the firſt whereof he 


took under his own command, the next was command- 
ed by Drake, the third by Hawkins, and the laſtby For- 
biſher. And he appointed out of every ſquadron cer- 


tain little ſhips, which on divers ſides might ſet upon 
the Spaniards in the night, but a ſuddencalm took them, 
_ ſo-that expedient was without effec g. 
The 25th, the St Anne, a galleon of Portugal, not 
being able to keep up with the reſt, was attacked by 
ſome ſmall Engliſh ſhips. To whoſe aid came in Leva 
and Didacus Telles Enriquis, with three galeaſſes: 
which the admiral, and the lord Thomas Howard eſ- 
b ying, made all the fail they could againſt the galeaſſes, 

ut the calm continuing, they were ohliged to be tow- 


c along with their boats: as ſoon as they reached the 
galeaſſes, they began to play away ſo fiercely with 


their great guns, that with much danger and great loſs, 


uy they hardly recovered their galleon. The Spaniards re- 


ported that the Spaniſh admiral was that day in the rear 
of their fleet, which being come nearer the Engliſh 
ſhips than before, got terribiy ſhattered with their great 
guns, many men were killed aboard, and her maſts 
laid over the ſide. The Spaniſh admiral after this, in 
company With Ricaldus, and others, attacked the Eng- 
liſh admiral,” who having the advantage of the wind 


ſuddenly tacked, and eſcaped. The Spaniards holding 


on their courfe again, ſent to the duke of Parma, that 
with all poſſible ſpeed he ſhould join his ſhips with the 


| king's fleet. Theſe things the Engliſh knew not, whe | 
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of the Spaniſh ſhips, the ftem from another, and ſore 
mauled the third, very much diſabling her. The Non- 


Parigly, and the Mary Roſe fought a while with the 


Spaniards; and the Triumph being in danger; other 
ſhips came in good time to help her. "= 5 
The next day, the lord admiral knighted the lord 


in the laſt engagement. After this, they agreed not to 


attack the enemy until they came into the ſtreights of 


Calais, where Henry Seimor, and William Winter, 


| waited for their coming. Thus with a fair gale the 


Spaniſh fleet went forward, and the Engliſh followed: 
his great Spaniſh Armada was ſo far. from being eſ- 
teemed invincible in the opinton of the Engliſh, that 


many young men and gentlemen, in hope to be parta- 


kers of a famous victory againſt the Spaniards, provid- 
ed ſhips at their own expences, and joined themfelves 


lity. | | 1 24 
The ſeven and twentieth day at even, the Spaniards 
caſt anchor near to. Calais, being admoniſhed by their 


Englith fleet, able and well furniſhed for fighting, fot 
ſailing, and every thing elſe which was requiſite : and 


land. | 5 | 1 

But the duke was unprovided, and could not come 
out at an inſtant. 
being then full of chinks muſt be mended. Victuals 
wanted and muſt he provided. The mariners being 


The ports of Dunkirk and Newport, by which he muſt 
bring his army to the ſea, were now ſo beſet with the 


that might be done, being a man eager and induſtrious, 
and inflamed with a deſire of ovetcoming England. 
But queen Elizabeth's providence and care prevented 


admiral took eight of their worſt ſhips, charging the 


_ ordnance therein up to the mouth with ſmall ſhot, nails, 


and ſtones, and dreſſed them with wild fire, pitch and 
roſin, and filled them full of brimſtone and ſome other 
matter fit for fire, and theſe being ſet on fire by the ma- 
nagement of Young and Prowſe, were ſecretly in the 
night, by the help of the wind, ſet full upon the Spa- 


niſh fleet, which on Sunday the ſeventh ot Auguſt they _ 


lent in among them as they lay at anchor. 


te. - - Whew 


write that they had carried away the lanthorn from one 


Thomas Howard, the lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend; - 
John Hawkins, and Martin Forbiſher, for their valour 


tothe Engliſh fleet; among whom were the earls of Eſſex; 

Northumberland; and Cumberland, Thomas and Ro- 

bert Cecil, Henry Brooks, William Hatton, Robert 

| Cary, Ambroſe Willoughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthuf 
Gorge, and other gentlemen of good note and qua- 


yet there were but fifteen of theſe which bore the heat 
of the battle, and repulſed the enemy. The Spaniard, 
as often as he had done before, ſo now with great eat- 
neſtneſs ſent tothe duke of Parma, to {end forty 'fly-boats, * 
without which they could not fight with the Engliſſüß; | 
becauſe of the greatneſs and {lowneſs of their ſhips, and We 
| the agility of the Engliſh; and intreating him by all 
| means now to come to ſea with his army, which army 
was now to be protected as it were under the wings of 
the Spaniſh Armada, until they ſhould land in Eng- 


The broad ſhips with flat bottoms 


ſtrong ſhips of Holland and Zealand, which were fur- 
| niſhed with great and ſmall munition, that he was not 
| able to come to ſea, unleſs he would come upon his own 

apparent deſtruction, and caſt himſelf and his men wil- 
fully into a headlong danger. Yet he omitted nothing 


both the diligence of this man, and the credulous hope 
of the Spaniard: for by her command the next day the 


{kifulfeamen, that if they went any further, they mightbe* - 
in danger through the force of the tide to be driven in- 
to the north ocean. Near to them lay the Engliſh ad-. 
miral with his fleet within a great gun's ſhot. To the 
aJmiral, Seimor and Winter now join their ſhips; ſo 
| that now there were an hundred and forty ſhips in the 
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long kept againſt their wills, began to ſhrink away. 


* away: for they could not avoid the ſhallows of Zealand. 


ry, a place by the ſea hide upon the river of Thames. 
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ſome pull up anchors, ſome for haſte cut their cables; 

+ they let up their ſails, they apply their oars, and ſtrick- 
en with extreme terror, 1n great haſte they fled moſt 
confuſedly. Among them the Pretorian Galleaſs float- 
ing upon the ſeas, her rudder being broken, in great 
danget drew towards Calais, and ſticking in the ſand, 
Was taken by Amias Preſton, Thomas Gerard and Har- 


vey; Hugh Moncada the governor was Hain, the ſol- 


diers and mariners were either killed or drowned; in 
her there was found gout ſtore of gold, which fell to 
be the prey of the 
went to the governor of Calais. 5 
The Spaniards report, that the duke, when he ſaw 
the fire-ſhips coming, commanded all the fleet to heave 
up their anchors, but ſo as the danger being paſt, every 
ſhip might return again to his ſtation: and he him- 
e giving a ſign to the reſt by ſhooting off 


A gun; which was heard but by a few, for they were 


” 


ſcattered, ſome into the open ocean, and ſome driven 
upon the ſhallows of the coaſt of Flanders. 


ther themſelves together. But upon them came Drake 
and Fenner, and battered them with great ordnance : to 


| theſe Fenton, Southwel, Beeſton, Croſs, Riman, and | 


Fheffiel ] gether. | 
Medina, Leva, Oquenda, Ricaldus, and others with 
much ado getting themſelves out of the ſhallows ſuſtain- 
ed the Engliſh force as well as they could, until moſt 
of their ſhips were pierced and torn; the galleon St 
Matthew, governed by Diego Pimentellus, coming to 
aid Francis Toletan, being in the St Philip, was pierced 
and {ſhaken with the reiterated ſhots of Seimor and Win- 


157 after the lord admiral, Thomas Howard, and 


+. ter, and driven to Oſtend, and was at laſt taken by the 


KFlaſhingers. The Sr Philip came to the like end: ſo 


* lid the galleon of Biſcay and divers others. 


Ihe laſt day of this month, the Spaniſh fleet ſtriving 


; 5 to recover the ſtreights again, were driven towards Zea- 


land. The Englith left off purſuing them, as the Spa- | 
' niards thought, becauſe they ſaw them in a manner caſt ; 


8 


But the wind turning, they got them out of the ſhallows, 
and then began to conſult what were beſt for them to 
do. By common conſent they reſolved to returned in- 
to Spain by the Northern ſeas, for they wanted many 
= ies, eſpecially ſhot, their 82 0 were torn, and 
they had no hope that the duke of Parma could bring 
forth his forces. And ſo they took the ſea, and follow- 
ed the courſe toward the North. The Engliſh navy 
followed, and ſometimes the Spaniſh turned upon the 
Engliſh, inſomuch that it was thought by many that 
they would turn back again. 5 


Queen Elizabeth cauſed an army to encamp at Tilbu- 


n 


After the army was come thither, her majeſty, to ſhew 
her own courage, and for the comfort of her people, 
went in perſon to viſit the camp, which then lay be- 
tween the city of London and the ſea, under the eharge 
of the earl of Leiceſter, where placing herſelf between 
the enemy and her city, the viewed her army, paſling 
thro! it divers times, and lodging in the borders of it, 
returned again and dined in tne army. Firſt viewing 
from place to place the people as they were by their 
countries lodged and quartered by their feveral camps. 
Afterwards when they were all zedifced into battle, pre- 
ared as it were for tight, ſhe rode round about with a 
eader's ſtaff in her hand, only accompanied with the 


een 


ngliſh. The ſhip and ordnance 


general, and three or four others attending upon ber: | 
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When the Spaniards ſaw them come near, the flame 

giving light all over the ſea; they ſuppoſing thoſe 

| ſhips, beſides the danger of tire, to have been alſo 

furniſhed with deadly engines, to make horrible deſ- 

truction among them; ng up a moſt hideous cry; 
fo 


came in and all joined together. The duke 


| 


0 
* 
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| but yet to ſhew her Kate, {1 well marked it) ſhe had the 


{ward carried before her by the earl of Ormond. There 
ſhe was generally ſaluted with ſhouts, with all tokens of 


love, obedience, and readineſs to fight for her, as the 


like hath ſeldom been ſeen in an army. All which ten- 
ded to ſhew a marvellous concord, and mutual love be- 
tween a queen and her ſubjects; which the requited 
with very princely thanks. 3 iz 

I could, enlarge the deſcription hereof with many 
more particulars of mine own obſervation (lays the 
author), for I wandered, as many others did, from 
place to place, all the day, and never heard a word 
{poke of her, but in praiſing her for her ſtately perſon 


and princely behaviour, in praying for her lang life, 


and earneſtly deſiring to venture their lives for her ſafe- 
ty. In her preſence they ſung pſalms of praiſe to Al- 


mighty God, for which the greatly commended them, 
and devoutly praiſed God with them. This that! 
write you may be ſure I do not with any comfort, but 


to give you theſe manifeſt arguments, that neither this 
queen did diſcontent her people, nor her people ſhew _ 
any diſcontent in any thing they were commanded 
to do for her ſervice, as heretofore hath been imagined. 
This account was related by a popiſh ſpy, in a letter 


| written here in England to Mendea. The copy of 
Over againſt Graveling the Spanith fleet began to ga- Zan 


which letter was found upon Richard Leigh, a 

nary prieſt, in French and Engliſh : which prieſt was 
executed for high treaſon whilſt the Spaniſh Armada 
Ihe fame day whereon the laſt fight was, the duke 
of Parma, after his vows offered to the lady of Halla, 
came ſomewhat late to Dunkirk, and was received with 
very opprobrious language by the Spaniards, as if in 


favour of * Elizabeth he had ſlipped the faireſt op- 
k 


portunity that could be to do the ſervice. He to make 
ſome ſatisfaction, puniſhed the . purveyors that had 
not made proviſion of beer, bread, &c. which was not 
yet ready nor embarked, ſecretly imiling at the inſolence 


of the Spaniards, when he heard them bragging, that 
what way ſoever they came upon England, they would. 
have an undoubted victory; that the Engliſh were not 


able to endure the ſight of them. Bernardinus Men- 
doza did indeed by books in France ſing a fooliſ; and 


triumphant ſong before the victory. The Engliſh ad- 


miral appointed Seimor and the Hollanders to watch 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, that the duke of Parma 
ſhould not come out; whilſt he himſelf cloſe followed 


the Spaniards until they were paſt Edinburgh Frith. 


— The' Spaniards ſeeing all hopes fail, fled amain; and 
ſo this great navy, being three years preparing with great 
expence, was within one month overthrown, and after 
many were killed, being chaſed again, was driven about 
all England by Scotland, the Orcades, and Ireland, toſſed 
and damaged with tempeſts, much diminiſhed, and went 
home without glory. There were not an hundred mea 
of the Engliſh loſt, and but one ſhip. Whereupon 
money was coined with a navy fleeing away in full fail, 
with this inſcription, Ferit, Videt, Fugit, Others were 


| coined with the ſhipson fire, the navy confounded in ho- 


nour of the queen, inſcribed Dux Femina Fai, As they 
fled it is certain that many of their ſhips were caſt away 
upon the ſhores of Scotland and Ireland. Above ſeven 


hundred ſoldiers and mariners were caſt away upon the 


Scottiſh ſhore, who at the duke of Parma's interceſſion 


with the Scotch king, the queen of England conſenting, 


were after a year ſent into Flanders. But they that 
were caſt upon the Irith ſhore came to more milerable 
fortunes; for ſome were killed by the wild Iriſh, and 
others were deſtroyed for tear they ſhould join them- 
ſelves with the wild Iriſh (which cruelty queen Eliza- 
beth much condemned) and the reſt being afraid, lick, 


and hungry, with their difabled ſhips, committed them- 


lelves to the ſea, and many were drowned. 2 
: bh ES "s 


The queen went to public thankſgiving in St Paul's 
church, accompanied by a glorious train of nobilit 
through the ſtreets of London, which were wit! 
blue cloth, the companies ſtanding on both ſides in 
their liveries; the banners that were taken from the 
enemies were ſpread; ſhe heard the ſermon, and pub- 
lic thanks were rendered unto God with great 
This public joy was augmented when far Robert 
ney a . Scotland, and brought from the 
king aſſurances of his noble mind and affection to the 
queen, and to beligion; which as in ſincerity he had 
_ eſtabliſhed, ſo he purpoſed to maintain with all his 


power. Sir Robert Sidney was ſent to him when the | 


Spaniſh fleet was coming, to congratulate and return 
thanks for his great affection towards the maintenance 
of the common cauſe; and to declare how ready ſhe 
would be to help him if the Spanizrds ſhould land in 
Scotland; and that he might recal to memory 
what ſtrange ambition the Spaniards had gaped for all 
Britain, urging the pope to excommunicate him, to 
che end that he might be thruſt from the kingdom of 
Scotland, and from the ſucceſhon in England: and to 
give him notice of the threatening of Mendoza, and 
the pope's nuncio, who threatened his ruin, if they 
could effect it; and therefore warned him to take ſpe- 
cial heed to the Scottiſh papifts © «+ 
The king pleaſantly anſwered, That he looked for no 


other benefit from the Spaniards, than that which Po- | 


lyphemous promiſed to Ulyfles, to devour him laſt 

after his fellows were devoured. e 

We ſhall dloſe this relation with the following con- 
gratulatory verſes written in Latin by Theodore Beza, 
and ſent to her majeſty; the effect of which in Engliſh 


XXIII navy huge the Spaniard prond 
The Englith ſeas had ſpread, 


And all to let the Englith crown 
Upon the Spaniſh head. 
And would you gladly underſtand 
The cauſe of all this rout, 
Ambition firſt did lay the plot, 
And lucre brought them out, 
How well this pride thus puffed up, 
A puff did overthrow: ,  _ | 
And ſwelling wave ſuch ſwelling weights, 
How well did overthrow.  _. 
kind, 


How well that warrior of man 
Ihat cruel Spanith wolf, | 
Was toſt and tumbled up and down 
Within the ocean gulph. 4s 
And you for whom both all the wind 
And all the waters hight; 9 15 
O noble queen, of all the world 
Luhe only true delight, 
Go forward ſtill to rule for God; 
Ambition lay aſide; 8 
Go forward ſtill for Chriſt his flock. 
In bounty to provide. SOS 
That thou may'ſt England gover 
Long England thee enjoy, 
As well a love unto the good, 
As to the bade annoy. 


From Geneva, dene 
12th day of Auguſt, 


n long, 


d by the duke of Savoy, the 
1589. 


LVour majeſty's moſt humble ſervant, 


I951] 


Sid- | 


with | 


in England, Percy, one of the moſt zealous, 


fore the blowing up the king, queen, and prinogy.with: . 
both the houſes of lords and commons, at the nt 


: | execution; only ſome, {cru 
| mitting ſo terrible a flaug 


|] opinion of their confe 
| | the ſuperior, with Oſwald Teſmond and John Gerard, 
| two other prieſts of the Jeſuites order, were conſulted; _ 
who did not only declare the enterprize lawful, but aps 
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The Intended Maſſacre of King, Lords and Commons of 
England, in Parliament Aſſembled, commonly called 
Gun-Powder-Treaſon, bat happily prevented by a ſeaſon- 
able Diſcovery. „„ 


XK 7 HILST every thing ſeemed to procure king 
VV james a quiet and peaceable reign, the Jovi n 
envying the happineſs of the Engliſh, inſpired ſome of 
his agents with one of the. moſt horrible plots that ever 
was heard of. We mean the gun-powder-treaſon plot, 
which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, and of 
which we ſhall relate the particulars without any exagge- 


ration. 5 e „„ 
The chief perſons conterned in this helliſh contri- 
vance were, Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of Northamp- 


mas Bates, and Robert Keyes: ſome of theſe conſult- 
ing together how they might reſtore the popiſſi religion 
ropoſed 
to kill the king, and offered to perform it himſelf, To 
whom Cateſby anſwered, That if the king was taken 
off, there were ſtill two young princes and princefles; 


with the greateſt part of the nobility and gentry; de» 


voted to the proteſtant religion: and unleis theſe were 
involved in the ſame fate with the king, they ſhould 
render their condition rather worſe than better, by 
attempting his majeſty's life only. He propoſed there- 


ſembly of the parliament, when the king ſhould; Ms, 


| | to the houſe, and make his ſpeech there, at the opening 


of the ſeſſions; which being approved by the reſt as a 


ter On A religious account, 4 
they agreed, before 


rs; whereupon Henry Garnet 


Plauded the deſign as juſt, and even pious; ſince it was 


| to be executed upon excommunicated heretics; 


Then an oath of ſecrecy was taken by the conſpira- 


_ | tors; and mals being celebrated by Gerard, they alſo 
| took the ſacrament to be true to each other, and pro- 


mote the plot with all their powers; after which; Percy 


took a houſe adjoining to the houſe of lords, from 
I | whence they propoſed to dig a mine under it, which 
| would contain a ſufficient quantity of gun- powder to 
| blow up the whole building; and they began to work 
| on their mine about Chriſtmas 1604. But the parlia- 


ment being prorogued, firſt to February, then to Octo- 


ber, and again to the 5th of November, 1605, they 


had time enough, or rather too much to effect their 
deſign, though they were obliged to dig through the 
foundation of a very thick wall. When the conſpira- 
tors had almoſt conquered this difficulty, they were ſur- 


priſed to hear a noiſe and the talking of people near 


the place where they were at work, and began to con- 
clude they were diſcovered; but ſending out Guy 


| Fawkes for intelligence, he brought them word; that 
| the voices they had heard were In an adjoining cellar, 
| where coals were expoſed to ſale; that it was exactly 


under the houſe of lords, and now offered to be let. 


- 
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| Whereupon Percy went immediately and hired it, put- 
| ting thirty-ſix barrels of gun-powder into it, which he 


im- 


tonſhire; Thomas Percy, the earl of Northumberland's 
couſin, John Grant, Ambroſe Rookwood, John and 
Chriſtopher Wright, Francis Treſham, Guy Fawkes, 
fir Everard Dighy, Robert and Thomas Winter, Tho- 


moſt glorious undertaking, it was reſolved to put it intg 
pling the lawfulneſs of com- 


proceeded in it, to demand tie 


W 


* 


orted from Holland, and covered them with coals 
faggots. 3 3 ns 
_ Having made this proviſion for their grand deſign, it 
was conſidered, that though the king and prince might 
be taken off by this means, yet the duke of York and 
the princeſs Elizabeth would be out of their power ; and 
_conlequently the ſucceſs of their enterprize mult till 
be very (doubtful : but Percy being one of the band of 
_ penſioners, and well acquainted with the palace, under- 
took to ſecure the duke of York; and it was looked up- 
on as no difficult matter to ſurpriſe the princeſs, who fe- 


. fided at the lord Harrington's, in Warwickſhire, under 


a pretence of a hunting match. It was next conſidered 


what money and horles they could raiſe towards effect- 


ing their purpoſe: Whereupon Digby promiſed fifteen 
hundred pounds, Treſham two hundred, Percy the rents 
of Northumberland, which he was empowered to re- 


ceive, and computed they would amount to 4000. He 


allo engaged to provide ten horſes from the ſame quarter; 
and the reſt of the conſpirators promiſed to raiſe what 


money and troops they could, that they might be able 
to make a ftand, and encourage their friends to take 


arms in defence of their religion, when. the great blow 
was given. It was debated allo, whether they ſhould 
require the aſſiſtance of any princes of their communion ; 
but it was thought neceſſary to defer this till after the 
fact was committed, left the plot ſhould be diſcovered 


by being communicated to too many. And it was re- 


ſolved to proclaim the princeſs Elizabeth queen, when 


they had aſſembled their troops, a proclamation being | 


"drawn up with this view, in which they made no men- 
tion of the intended alteration of religion; this being a- 
_* greed to be deferred till their forces mould be joined by 
ſome of the catholic powers. In the mean time, they 
refolved to charge the Puritans with the deſtruction 
that was intended; and it is ſup 
aſſaſſinate the duke of York, by t 
claim the princes Elizabeen. 1 9 0 
Thus had the conſpirators formed their ſcheme, and 
proceeded ſo far in the execution of it, that there remain- 
ed little more for them to do, than to ſet fire to the train 
they had laid for blowing up the king, the queen, the 
prince, the nobility, and the repreſentatives of a great 
and flouriſhing people. When, on a ſudden, an unac- 
aàccountable fit of tenderneſs ſeized one of theſe merci- 
leſs wretches, who, by his endeavouring to reſcue a 
friend fromthis unparalletled deſtruction, diſcovered the 
deep-laid deſign, which Lucifer only could be the con- 


triver of. This diſcovery was made by the following 
letter, ſent to the lord Monteagle by one of the conſpi- 
ays before the meeting of the parlia- 


Tators, about ten d 
ment, viz. 
A LETTER 70 the Lord MONTEAGLE. 
My Lord, 
J have regard to your preſervation; therefore would 
acdlviſe you ES tender your life, to invent ſome ex- 
cuſe to put off your attendance at this parliament; for 


God and man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs 
of theſe times. Think not flightly of this advice, but 


"retire yourſelf into the country, where you may expect 


the event in 40 4 for though there be no appearance 
of any ſtir; yet, 


in this parliament, and fhall not ſee who hurt the 


Ibis counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do 
© you good, and can do you no harm, tor the danger is 


paſt, as ſoon as you have burnt the letter: and I hope 
God will 5e you the grace to make 
vhoſe holy 


protection I commit you. 


rg they deſigned to 
eir promiſing to pro- 


UT of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, I 


good ule of it. To 


* 


ſay, they ſhall receive a terrible blowg 


"LW } 


2 MAS | 
His lordſhip carried the letter, the fame evening he 
received 1t, to ſecretary Cecil; who communicated it 
ip ſome other members of the council; but they did not 
think it of that conſequence, to make any inquiries a- 
bout the matter, till the king ſhould come from Royſton, 
where he was gone to hunt, and did not return till the 
laſt day of October. The next day this letter was ſhewn 
to his majeſty; who, upon peruling it, ſaid, he did not 
think it was to be contemned: to which Cecil anſwer- 
ed, He was of opinion, that it was written either by a 
fool or a madman, by that expreſſion in it, The dan- 
ger is paſt, as ſoon as you have burnt the letter:“ for 
he obſerved, the warning given by it could be of no ule 
if the burning the letter would remove the danger: but 
the king interpreted it, That the danger would be over 


in as little time as he could burn the letter; having great 


regard to that paſſage, „They ſhould receive a terrible . 


blow this parhament,” and yet © ſhould not ſee who 
hurt them.” Which fudden blow, he apprehended, 


would be the effect of gun- powder; and therefore or- 

dered all the cellars, and all other places near the parlia- 
ment-houſe, to be ſearched. The earl of Suffolk, who 
was then lord-chamberlain, and whoſe proper place it 
was to ſee all places prepared for the king's reception, 
put off the ſearch till the day before the meeting of par- 
liament; and then, taking the lord Monteagle with him, 

viewed all the rooms about the parliament-houſe, and 
particularly the cellar under the houſe of lords; wbich 
he found full of wood and coals: and having inquired 
who it belonged to, was anſwered, to Mr Percy ; who 
being a ſervant of his majeſty, and one who made ſome 
figure at court, the earl returned, and acquainted the 
king in what ſtare he found things, without ſcarching 


further. But the king's ſuſpicion being rather increat- 


ed than diminiſhed by this report, he ordered: all the 
wood and coals in the cellar, already mentioned, to be 
removed forthwith ; and ſir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of 


peace for Weſtminſter, and. gentleman of the privy-. 


chamber, was ordered to ſee it dope, though it was 
then late at night. This gentleman was ſo fortunate, as 
to diſcover the fix and thirty barrels of powder hidden 
under the coals ; he alſo found a man ſtanding near the 
22 booted and ſpurred, with his cloak on, whom 
ie fearched, and found upon him a dark lanthorn and 
three matches. This 8650 proved to be Guy Fawkes, 
one of the conſpirators, who paſled for Percy's man; 
who ſeeing their hopeful plot diſcovered, ſwore, when 
he was apprehended, that had he been found within the 


cellar, he would have blown up himſelf, and them like- 
| wiſe. This diſcovery being made, the ſecretary and 


the lord-chamberlain immediately acquainted the king 
therewith, who was then in bed; and the priſoner, be- 
ing examined before the council, was fo far from being 


in any confternation, that he acknowledged the villain- 
| ous defign, took it all upon himſelf, ſaid his religion 
| and conſcience prompte 
| none of his accomplices; only-oblerved, That the devil 


| him to it, and would name 


had betrayed a very good deſign, and that there was no 
crime in deſtroying an heretical king. However, be- 
ing carried to the Tower the next day, and threatened 
with the rack, he confeſſed the conſpiracy, and named 
his accomplices; who having ſome intimation of the 
diſcovery, fled into Warwickſhire ; where ſome of his 
triends were preparing to rife in arms, and ſurpriſe the 
rinceſs Elizabeth, according to the {gheme they had 
fad: and they had actually broke open a ſtable belong- 
in Benock, and ſeized ſeven or eight managed 


* 


ng to one 


prſes for their purpoſe : but underſtanding from their 
friends who fled from London, that the enterprize was 
entirely defeated, they allembled about an hundred 
horſe, and endeavoured to perſuade their brethren the 
papiſts, to take arms in the defence of their religion: 
but nobody joining them, they fled, and were purſued 


by 
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\ ſhire, and the ſheriffs of that and the neighbouring 


into a parcel of gun-powder, which they were drying 


they endeavoured to ſally out of the gate, and make 
their way with their ſwords in their hands, but were 


were apprehended at their lodgings in London, and all 
of them committed to the Tower. B 
Thomas Winter, upon his examination, confeſſed 
the whole conſpiracy, and acknowledged their crimes 


the government, aiter hopes had been given them of a 


_ afterwards retracted it, and pretended he had not ſeen 


Mr Daniel Rogers, fellow of that college. 


* 4 . : 
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by fir Foulk Grevill, deputy-lieutenant of Warwick- | 


counties, till the rebels took ſhelter in a houſe, at a place 
called Holbach in Staffordſhire. Here they endeavour- 
ed to defend themſelves, when a ſpark of fire falling 


by the fire, blew up part of the houſe ; whereupon 


repulſed; Cateſby, Percy, and Winter, ſetting them- 
ſelves back to back, reſolved to dic fighting: the two 
firſt had their deſire, but Winter was wounded and 
taken; Digby, Rockwood, Grant, and Boter ſurren- 
dered; and Treſham, Robert Winter, and Littleton, 


were too great to be forgiven; while Digby, on the 
other hand, ſaid they were provoked to this deſperate 
attempt through the ſevere uſage they met with from 


toleration ; and Treſham, in his examination, accuſed 
Garnet the Jeſuit as privy to the conſpiracy, though he 


Garnet for ſixteen years. 


11 


who dreamed of no leſs than the deſtruction of 


FFT 
And thus theſe tefolute and high aſpiring 2 
ing 


and kingdoms, promiſed to themſelves no leſs eſtate 
than the government of great and ancient monarchies, 
were miſerably defeated, and quite overthrown in an 
inſtant; falling into the pit which they had prepared 
for others, and ſo fulfilling that ſentence whith his ma- 
jeſty did in a manner propheſy of them in his ſpeech to 
the parliament; ſome immediately ſlain, others wound- 
ed, and ftripped of their cloths, left lying miſerably 
naked, and lo died rather through cold than of their 
wounds; and the reſt, that either were whole, or but 
ſlightly wounded, were taken and led by the ſheriff, 
the ordinary miniſter of juſtice, to the gaol, the ordi- 
nary place even of the baſeſt malefactors, where they re- 


| mained till they were ſent up to London, being met by 
an huge confluence of all ſorts of people, deſirous to ſee 
them as the greateſt of monſters; fools to laugh at them, 
women and children to wonder, all the common peo» - 

ple to gaze, the wiſer fort to ſatisfy their curiouſity in 
ſeeing the outward caſes of ſo unparallelled a villainy, 

and generally all ſorts of people to gratify their eyes ' 
with the fight of thoſe whom in their hearts they de- 


teſted: ſerving ſo tor a fearful and public 
God's fierce wrath and juſt indignation, 


ſpectacle of 
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1 at Berden in Eſſex, and related to the family of 


Sir John Mede of Lofts-Hall in the ſame county, who 


much pleaſed himſelf in ſo worthy akiniman, to whom 
(when fellow of Chriſt's college) he ſent his eldeſt ſon 
to be his pupil; accounting it a ſingular felicity to have 
him under the care and conduct of ſo worthy and ac- 
complithed a tuſor. „ . 

When he was about ten years old, both he and his 
father fell ſick at the ſame time of the ſmall- pOx: To 
the father it proved mortal, to the fon very hazardous. 
But almighty God, who deſigned him for a great bleſ- 
ſing to the world, delivered him then out of that, and 
afterwards out ot other dangers; Of which merciful 
preſervations, he had by him his thankful“ Memori- 


als,“ the better to excite himſelf to a due celebration of 


the divine goodneſs. = 7 . 
His mother afterwards married one Mr Gower of 


Noaſing in Eſſex, by whom he was ſent to ſchool firſt to 
Hodſqen, and after that to Wethersfield in Eſſex. In 


which time, going to London upon ſome occaſion, he 


bought. Bellarmin's Hebrew grammar. His maſter, | 
having no {kill in that language, told him, it was not a 


book fit for him: But he would not be diſcouraged 
from the peruſal of it, and ſetting upon it induſtrioully, 
he attained no ſmall {kill in the Hebrew tongue, before 


he left the ſchool; by thefe fair bloſſoms, giving an 


early aſſurance to his friends, of thoſe excellent fruits, 
which he afterwards brought forth. 


His friends, being encouraged by the pregnancy of | 


his parts, his aſſiduous induſtry, and proficiency in 
learning, ſent him, in the year 1602, to Chriſt's-col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he was admitted pupil to 
hen he 
had been there three years, Mr Rogers leaving the col- 


lege, Mr William Addiſon became his tutor, to whole 


pupils, after he was bachelor of arts, he uſed to read; 

as afterwards when he was maſter of arts, he moderat- 

ed at diſputations at the deſire of his tutor, one of the 

then prodors of the univerſity, | | 
No XXXIV | 


| and other exerciſes, as not to be performed b 
| without great difficulty: His labour in them (as he was 
wont to tell his familiars) being double to that of others, 
in regard he was to ſtudy, not for matter only, but for 
words; not to expreſs his mind, but for words that he 


| 


JOSEPH MEDE, B. D. 


HIS profound ſcholar was born in October 1 586, | The improvements, which he made in a ſhort time by 


his induſtry, were ſo conſpicuous, that they drew upon 


him the eyes, not only of his own college, but of the 
whole univerſity: Which could not but be obſervable. 


in him, becauſe he wanted that felicity of utterance, 


which ſets off flight parts; and had ſo great an heſita- 
tion in his ſpeech, as rendered his expreſſion painful to 
| himſelf, and not pleaſing to others. This made him 


decline (as much as he might) all public diff . 
im 


could utter; yea, and to take care to diſpoſe them too, 
in that order, that the conſtruction might ſuit with his 


ability. Wherein, he in time became a rare example, 


how much a diſcreet obſervation ot ſuch an imperfec- 
tion can work towards the cure of it. For, by an heed- 
ful inſpection into the nature of his defect, what words 
he moſt ſtuck at, either ſingle, or in conjunction, and 
at what times he was more or leſs free, he attained fo 
great a maſtery over that infirmity, that he was able to 
deliver a whole ſermon without any confiderable heſita- 
tion. 
That alſo of his own relation, is not here unworthy 
the remembering, that not long after his entrance into 
philoſophical ſtudies, he was for ſome time diſquieted 


with ſcepticiſm, that troubleſome and reſtleſs diſeale bf .. 
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the Pyrrhonian ſchool of old. For, lighting upon a 
book in a neighbour-ſcholar's chamber (whether it was 


Sextus Empiricus, or ſome other upon the ſame 


ſubject, is not now remembered) he began upon the 
peruſal of it, to move ſtrange queſtions to himſelf, and 
even to doubt whether the whole frame of things, as it 
appears to us, were any more than a mere phantaſm or 
imagination. 


that his life became uncomfortable. He was then but 
11 young 


The improvement of this conceit (as hge 
would profeſs) rendered all things ſo unpleaſant to him, ww 


ME D 
oung, and therefore the more capable of being abuſed 
is thoſe perplexed notions, by which Pyrrho had in- 
duſtriouſly ſtudied to repreſent the habitation of truth 
as inacceſſible : But, by the mercy of God, he quickly 
made his way out of theſe troubleſome labyrinths, and 
gave an early proof, that he was deſigned for profound 
contemplations, by falling ſo ſoon upon the conſidera- 
tion of ſubjects the moſt ſubtile and curious. 
y that time he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, 
(which was in 1610) he had made ſo happy a progreſs 
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through all kind of academical ſtudies, - that it was ma- 


nifeſt to all, that that title was not (as with too many it 
is) any falle inſcription : He was juſtly ſo ſtiled, and 
was univerſally eſteemed as one who well underſtood all 
thoſe arts, which make up the accompliſhment of a 
| ſcholar. He was an acute logician, an accurate philoſo- 
her, 2 ſkilful mathematician, an excellent anatomiſt, 
being uſually ſent for when they had any anatomy, in 
Caius- college) a great philologer, a maſter of _ 
languages, and a good proficient in the ſtudies ot hil- 
tory and chronology ; of which we ſhall give a more 
ere account 
hiſtory. E 3 
Nis firſt ſhewing himſelf abroad, was by an addreſs 
he made to that great patron and example of learning, 
Dr Andrews (then biſhop of Ely, afterward of Win- 
cheſter) in a Latin tract, De Sanctitate Relativa, &c. 
Which, being written in his early days, he did not per- 
mit to be printed, having afterward given the ſubſtance 
of it, with improvements, in another Treatiſe on 1 
Cor. Xi. 22. and in his Concio ad Clerum on Lev. xix. 


in maintaining the moſt i 


30. And this early ſpecimen of his theological ſtudies 


gained the approbation of ſo great a judgment as his 

was to whom it was preſented ; inſomuch that, ſhortly 
after, he having need of the king's favour concerning 
his election to a fellowſhip, that worthy biſhop ſtood 
his firm friend, and not only maintained his right then, 
but afterward defired him for his houſhold-chaplain : 


ment he had a true fatis faction 


Which place, notwithſtanding, he civilly refuſed, as 


valuing the liberty of his ſtudies above any hopes of pre- 


ferment, and eſteeming that freedom which he enjoyed 


in his cell (as he uſed chearfully to term it) as the haven 
of all his wiſhes. 5 1 ps 
times. For, when he was a ſchool-boy, being ſent by 
| his uncle, Mr Richard Mede, a merchant, who being 
at that time without children, offered to adopt him for 
his ſon, if he would live with him; he accepted not the 
profer, but ſhewed early, that no worldly amuſement 
was ufficient to entice him from his ſtudies. He 
choſe the more ſolitary way of knowledge, rather than 
the ſo-much beaten and frequented way of wealth; and 
made as much haſte in his ſtudy to become a more than 
ordinary knowing and learned man, as others abroad in 
the world do to be rich even to abundance. ORR 


deſign, that he might have a fair opportunity to perfect 

his own accompliſhments, and be the better enabled to 
promote the good of others, and eminently approve 
himſelf the ſervant of Chriſt ; he was choſen fellow of 
Chriſt's-college, and to the ſervice of Chriſt, his graci- 
ous Maſter, he ſeriouſly devoted his beſt ſtudies and en- 
deavours. The fellowſhip, into which he was elected, 
was that of K. Edward's foundation, and therein he 
was ſucceſſor to Mr Hugh Broughton, and Mr Dilling- 

ham, both of them famous for Hebrew learning. This 
place was ſupernumerary to the inſtitution of the foun- 
\ dreſs, the lady Margaret: A ſociety of divines ſhe in- 
tended it, and, by a maſter and twelve fellows, alluded 
to Chriſt and his college of apoſtles. Which conceit (as 
ſome thought) was intentionally ſpoiled by the addi- 
tion of that ſupernumerary fellowſhip, but, however, 
gave occaſion of an ill- placed jeſt againſt Mr Mede at 


| able to 


| Being thus choſen fellow 
in the following part of this ſhort 


* 


„ 8 
his election; one oppoſite to his admiſſion venting this 
piece of wit, without either civility or judgment, We 
are twelve of the foundation, and there (ſaid he, point- 

ing to Mr Mede) fits the odd fellow.” hich conceit 
could have no true ſenſe as:guching the quality and 
character of Mr Mede, unleſs by odd had been meant 
ſingular, and that for piety and learning ; which emi- 
nences could not make him leſs eligible according to the 
ſtatute. bes | 
It 1s very little to the credit of his college, that ſuch 

a man ſhould need all the patronage of biſhop Andrews 
to enſure his election: And it is a melancholy proof 
of the narrow intolerant ſpirit of arminianiſm (that cou- 
fin german of popery) which began about that time to 
appear at court and college, that it could rejeC ſo pious 

and profound a ſcholar as Mr Mede, only becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed, © he looked too much towards Geneva ;” or, 
in other words, was too rigid a church of England- man, 

mportant doctrines of her ar- 


ticles and homilies. NR 555 
of the college, he was not 

long after made reader of the Greek lecture of Sir Wal- 

ter Mildmay's foundation, and held it all his life-time: 
Which rendered that tongue, as alſo ſeveral others, 
very familiar to him. For his conſtant reading Homer, 
did not only make him perfect in that author; but he 


| being a diligent collater of the Greek with the Hebrew, 


Chaldee and Syriac, acquainted himfelf familiarly with 
the 1dioms of all thoſe languages at once. He had, be- 
"Aides, made ie en of fuck Greek, Latin and Eng- 
liſh words, as he had obſerved to have a near ſenſe and 
like ſound with the Hebrew, By which means, as he 
made the language more familiar to him, ſo he con- 
ſulted the pleaſure and advantage of his friends; being 
from this ſtore furniſhed with what might render his 
converſe more acceptable to them, in whoſe content= 


He preſerved his knowledge in academical learning, 
by the private lectures which he read to his pupils, to 
whom he was an able and faithful guide. For, being 
a fellow of a college, he eſteemed it a part of his duty, 
to further the education of young icholars ; which made 


. Tn: him undertake the careful charge of a tutor: And this 
And indeed, theſe thoughts had poſſeſſed him be- 


he managed with great prudence, and equal diligence, | 
After he had, by daily lectures, well grounded his pu- 
pils in humanity, logic, and philoſophy, and by tre- 


quent converſe, underſtood to what particular ſtudies 


their parts might be moſt profitably applied, he gave 

them his advice accordingly: And when they were 

£0 alone, he choſe rather to ſet every one his 

daily taſk, than conſtantly to confine himſelf and them 

to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening, they all 
came to his chamber to ſatisfy him, that they had per- 
formed the taſk he had ſet them. The firſt queſtion, 


| {| which he uled to propound to every one in his order, 
Wherefore, divine providence being fevourahle to his 


was, Sid dubitas ? What doubrs have you met with in 
your ſtudies to day? (For he ſuppoſed, that to doubt 
nothing, and to underſtand nothing, were much alike.) 
Their doubts being propounded, he reſolved their 
' quzres, and ſo ſet them upon clear ground, to proceed 
more diſtinctly. And then, having by prayer, com- 
mended them and their ſtudies to God's protection and 
bleſſing, he diſmiſſed them to their lodgings. Thus 
carefully did he diſcharge the truſt of a tutor; though 
he well knew, and was uſed to ſay, That the office 
of training up young ſcholars in the univerſity, pro- 
ved often times but a thankleſs buſineſs.“ In ſhort, he 
was not for a ſoft and eaſy, ſelf-pleaſing, courſe of life; 
but was moſt willing to ſpend himſelf in a laborious 
endeavouring the beſt improvement (not of himſelf 
only, but) of others, thoſe eſpecially committed to his 
care. e 5 — 25 
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} rational learning, an 
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He ſo entirely devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of all ex- 
cellent dee that he made even the time, which 
he ſpent in his recreation, ſerviceable to his deſign. He 
allowed himſelf little or no #erciſe but walking: And 
oftentimes, when he and Ahlers were walking in the 
fields, or in the college- garden, he would take occaſion 


to ſpeak of the beauty, ſignatures, uſeful virtues, and 


properties of the plants than in view. For he was a 
curious floriſt, an acurate herbaliſt, thoroughly verſed 
in the book of nature; not unſeen in any kind of in- 
genuous knowledge, ſuch eſpecially as were both for 
delight and uſe. The chief delight which he took in 
company was, to diſcourſe with learned friends; par- 
ticularly, for ſeveral years he ſet apart ſome of his 
hours to ſpend them in the converſation of his worth, 

friend Mr William Chapple (afterwards provoſt of Tri- 


| 


nity- college near Dublin in Ireland, and biſhop of Cork 


and Roſs) who was juſtly eſteemed a rich magazine of 
| 9 who again did as highly value 
the intereſt he had in 
vantage of his centeſſe . 
In his retirement to his private ſtudies, he employed 
himſelf principally in a curious inquiry into the moſt 
abſtruſe parts of learning, and endeavoured for the 
knowledge of thoſe things, which were more remote 
from the vulgar track. 5 e 
Among other things, he ſpent no ſmall pains (in 


Mr Mede, and the ſingular ad- 


l 


6, 


and much paper he blotted in calculating the nativities 
of his near relations and fellow-ſtudents. That which 
he thought himſelf to have found, by all his ſearch, was 


only this, That the celeſtial luminaries, having an un- 


queſtionable influence upon all ſublunary bodies, in the 


Ike poſition of the heavens, may reaſonably be thought 


to have a ſimilitude in their operation, and thereby to 
cauſe a ſympathy in things produced under like con- 


ſtellations, and an antipathy under different. But this 
not extending farther than a natural inclination, and 


being in men alterable by cuſtom, education, and infi- 


nite external impediments, he judged it not (without 
extreme vanity) to be preſumed upon as any infallible 


round of prediction of future actions; eſpecially 


in ſuch things wherein men, acting out of choice, 


run counter many times to their natural inclinations. 


But leaving the purſuit of aftrology, he applied 
[himſelf to the more uſeful ſtudy of hiſtory and antiqui- | 
ties, particularly to a curious inquiry into thoſe myſte- | 


rious ſciences, which made the antient Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, and other nations fo famous; tracing them as far 
as he could have any light to guide him, in their orien- 


tal ſchemes and figuratives expreſſions, as likewiſe in 


their hieroglyphics; not forgetting to enquire alſo into 
the oneirocritics of the antients. Which he did the 


rather, becauſe of that affinity he conceived they might 


have with the language of the prophets, to the under- 


ſtanding of whom he ſhewed a moſt ardent deſire. His 
humanity ſtudies, and mathematical labours, were but 
initial things, which he made attendants to the myſle- 
ries of divinity: And though they were preparatives, as 
he could uſe them, yet they were but at a diſtance off, 
and more remote to his aim; for he had more work to 
do, before he could be maſter of his deſign, A well fur- 
_ niſhed divine is compounded of more ingredients than 
one. For hiſtories of all forts, but thoſe eſpecially 

which concern the church of God, muſt be ſtudied and 
well known: And therefore he made his way by the 
knowledge of all hiſtories, general, national, antient and 
modern, ſacred and ſecular. He was a curious and la- 
borious learcher of antiquities relating to religion, Hea- 
then, Jewiſh, Chriſtian and Mahometan: The fruits of 
which ftudious diligence appear viſibly in ſeveral of 
thoſe excellent Treatiſes, which have paſſed the preſs. 
To hiſtories he added thoſe neceſlary attendants, 


I ſhall in many places need your help.“ „ 
By the fruit of theſe ſtudies, particularly by his hap- 


which to the knowledge of the more difficult ſeriptüres, 
muſt never be wanting, viz. An accurate underſtand- 
ing of the ichnography of the tabernacle and temple; 
the order of the ſervice of God therein performed, as 
alſo the city of Jeruſalem, together with an exact topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land; beſides other 22 anti- 
quities, ſcripture-chronology, and the exact calculation 
of times, ſo far eſpecially, as made for the ſolving or 
clearing of thoſe difhculties and obſcure paſſages that 
occur in the hiſtorical part of ſcripture, which the vul- 
gar chronologers have perplexed, and the beſt not ful- 
ly freed from ſcruple.” And how great his abilities 


| were for the ſacred chronology, may appear (to omit 


other proofs) from that clauſe in a letter of the learned 
Uſher, then archbiſhop of Armagh, to him, I have en- 
tered upon the determination of the controverſies which 
concern the chronology of the ſacred ſcripture, wherein 


29 
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py labours upon the Apocalypſe and prophetical ſerip- 


| tures, what honour our author purchaſed abroad (be- 


ſides what he gained at home) among men ſtudious in 


| this way, and therefore capable of judging, is evident by 


the many letters ſent him by learned men in ſeveral 
parts, expreſſing their own and others high eſteem of 
his writings: Inſomuch, that thoſe who have never ſeen 


in | him, gave him this high elogy, That for explaining - 
his younger years) in ſounding the depths of aſtrology, | 


of ſcripture difficulties, he was to be reckoned amongſt 
the beſt in the world. Which was agreeable to what 


the learned Mr Alſop ſpake of him in his funeral 


commemoration before the univerſity, That if he had 
been encouraged to write upon the more difficult places 
of holy writ, and that God, in mercy to the world, had 
been pleaſed to lengthen out his days, aſſuredly he would 
have out-gone any author then extant, and probably 
would have given light to ſome hard places of ſcripture 
which now remain 1n the dark, and unexplained till the 
OT SOS , d. Lei is Of 
As theſe various and uſeful accompliſhments made 
his company very deſirable to ſcholars; ſo the goodneſs 
of his diſpoſition made him equally communicative, 
and free to impart his knowledge to thoſe who came 


to him, either out of the ſame univerſity, or from a- 


broad. To theſe he uſed to impart himſelf with that 
willingneſs, that it ſeemed queſtionable, who had the 

greater deſire, they to hear, or he to communicate his 
ſtudies to them: Which made a familiar friend of his 
once merrily ſay to one that, having been partaker of 
his diſcourſe, gave him thanks, that he might ſpate _ 
his thanks; for that they were not ſo much beholden 
to him for delivering himſelf to them, as he was to 

them for hearing him.“ For this great advantage he 
made himſelf of the civility which he ſhewed to others; 
that, by the communication of his notions to his friends, 
they became ſo fixed in his memory, that he was af= 
terward able readily to deliver them in a well-formed 
diſcourſe, and was wont, as often as he had occaſion to 
expreſs himſelf in public (eſpecially in thoſe college- 
exerciſes which they call common-places) to make uſe 


of the forementioned diſcourſes, 'which, with a little 


labour, he could put into an apt form. Some of which 
are thoſe excellent Diatribe, which, with the reſt of 
his works, are publiſhed for the common benefit of the 


church; which, though but few in compariſon of that 


great ſtore where with ſo rich a magazine was furniſhed; 

yet even in thoſe few, he hath diſcovered more rare 
ieces of recondite learning, than are to be found in 

ome vaſt volumes of many much admired authors. 
Concerning which Diatribe, this is fit to be adver- 


tiſed, that though there are in ſome of them ſeveral 


things of a ſtrain that tranſcends the capacities of com- 
mon readers; yet it would be a gteat miſtake, for that 


reaſon, to ſuſpect this worthy perſon as guilty of oſten- 


tation 


A 
tation or affectedneſs. For as they were academical ex- 
_ erciſes, and not fitted for a vulgar audience; ſo he him- 

ſelf was of all knowing men the greateſt hater of that 
vanity. He always diſapproved the unneceſlary quota- 
tions of authors, and the uſe of foreign languages and 
terms of art, in popular ſermons ; and, in expreſſing 
his diſlike of ſuch practices, would ſometimes ſay, 
( that they ſavoured of as much inconſiderateneſs, as if 


ſhoemakers ſhould bring ſhoes to be drawn on with their | ( 


laſts in them:” Judging it a ſcarce pardonable folly for 
men, goin 
propound things in ſuch terms as themſelves underftood 
not, till they had ſpent man 


about the inſtruction of the ignorant, to 


years at the ſchool or 


univerſity; and which, how ſignificant ſoever in them- 


lelves, and to the learned, yet were but as ſo many 


ſtumbling- blocks to common auditors, or at beſt but as | as to enter now into a tumultuous life, where I thould 
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Agur's wiſh (neither poverty nor riches) was the top 
and utmoſt of his deſires. And yet, when he ſpake 
thus, he would add, © not that he ſhould be reſtleſs, or 
diſcontented, till he could.obtain ſome ſuch thing; but 
to ſhew what kind of life he did affect, and in how low 


an orb of this world's preferments he would have been 


content to be placed.“ This ſenſe of his mind is clearly 
expreſſed by himſelf in a letter of his to a worthy friend 
written upon occaſion of certain ungrounded conjec- 


tures made by ſome, upon his being by the then arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury admitted into the number of his 
chaplains 


ment: And now, that there is but a little left, ſhould 1 
(faith he) be ſo unwiſe (ſuppoſe there were nothing lels 


) in which he affirms, © That he lived, till 
the beſt of his time was ſpent, in tranquillity and retire- 


ſtiles, which though ſome might probably leap over, | not have time to think my own thoughts, and muſt of 
yet they interrupted the progreſs of their attention. neceſſity diſpleaſe others or myſelf? Thoſe who think 
Nay, to give this excellent perſon his juſt right, he | ſo, know not my diſpolition in this kind to be as averſe, 
was ſo far from the vanity of oſtentation, that it is hard] as. fome perhaps would be ambitious.” _. ITT, 
to ſay, whether he was more eminent for his rare know- | This inward ſenſe of his ſoul (which was his moſt de- 


| ledge, or for his ſingular humility and modeſty in va- liberate choice) did not ariſe from any melancholy, or“ 


luing his own abilities; infomuch, as he could not, | ſour diſcontent upon ſome great diſappointment (for he, 
without trouble, hear of that great opinion and eſteera | that had no 4 


which ſome (deſervedly enough) had conceived of his 
great learning : He owning only ſome diligence, free- 


that having received {ome notices of the great value 
which ſome learned men both at home, and in a fo- 
reign univerfity, put upon his apocalyptic labours, he 


made only this modeſt return to a friend, who, perhaps, 


thought he might highly pleaſe him with that news, 
that he ſaw no great cauſe, for all that, why he 


- ſhould think much better of himſelf ; adding withall, 
that he had frequently obſerved it to be the hap of. 
many a book, that had little or no worth in it, to find 
applauſe in the world, when, in the mean while, a 
well-deſerving book is ſcarce taken notice of.” 80 far | 


was this good man from all proud ſelf-refleftions, from 


performance of his own. 


Io omit many other inſtances of e (for his 
Ir 


life was full of them) we {hall add the little deſire which 


he had to academical honours, or to great preferments 


and worldly advantages. For the former, this may not 
-unfitly be here remembered, that he was ſtudiouſly re- 


gardleſs of academical degrees, as being nawilling to 
make any great noiſe an 


report in the world; and, 
but that he was over powered to do it by the then maſ- 


ter of the college, he had never ſo far proceeded as to 


le had n ) ; earth {to borrow that expreſſion of Siracides concerning 
have been bachelor in divinity, which he became in the Selemogt his heart was as large and wide as the uni- 
year 1618. A maſter of arts he was, and a great maſter | verſe. He ſo lived, and was affected, as became a citi- 


too, before he was called; but more than ſo to be, he 
affected not. An argument, that that grace was emi- 
nent in him, wherein others moſt commonly are too 
ſhort and defective. And for the latter, how far he was 
from any ambitious and eager purſuing the advantages 
and great things of this world, appeared by his refuſing 
an offer made him by his uncle, and another by the then 
biſhop of Ely (which we intimated before); ſo likewiſe 


RY kd by his modeſt denial of the provoſtſhip of Trinity-col- 


lege near Dublin in Ireland, to which he was elected 
upon the recommendation of another great prelate, 

' Uther, then archbiſhop of Armagh, and by his unwil- 
 lingneſs the ſecond time to accept of it, when he was in 
danger to be put into that preferment. The height of 
his ambition was, only to have had ſome ſmall donative 


- fine cura made additional to his fellowſhip, or to have | 


been placed in ſome collegiate church or rural college: 
Some ſuch place of quiet retirement from the noiſe and 


tamults of the world, with a competency maderated by | 


* 


zen of the world: 
tian and a member of the catholic church, his thoughts 


and cares were particularly concerned in the affairs of 
chriſtendom. And accordingly, for the gaining of 


reat ambitions, could have no great diſ- 
be wer de, nor did it ſpring out of a fond and over- 


y | >- | dear affection to privacy, or from an unfitnets for buſi- 
dom from prejudice and /tudium partium, as his beſt abi- 


lities; as himſelf hath excellently expreſled in a letter of 


his to his friend Mr Hartlib. To which may be added, | and others, who had the happineſs to be acquainted | 


with him, knew him to be a perſon of ſingular pru- 
| dence, and admirable abilities, both for giving perti- 
nent directions and advice in any important caſe as a 
|] friend, and managing. of college affairs as a fellow, 


neſs, and converſe with the world (the property of 
{ome who are tiled mere {cholars): For his colleagues, 


and for diſcharge of his particular truſt - as tutor. 
He was wont, indeed, to call his ſtudy his cell; but 


not as it he meant (according to the lazy and uleleſs 
| monaſtic way of life) to immure and ſhut up himſelf 
| there from converſe with others. 


He was far from af- 


fecting ſuch an unprofitable, inactive ſolitude : For 
none was more free and open for converle, eſpecially 


| : with ingenuous and inquiring ſcholars. 
*glorying in his wiſdom and ftrength of parts, or in any 


farther take the pains, if ſo much were deſired, to give 
his full mind in writing; even himſelf would do it with- 
out the help of an amanuenſis. TY 


I There is one thing more to this purpoſe, which here 
offers itſelf to be conſidered, that though our Author 
loved a retired ſtudious life, yet his thoughts were not 
ſhut up within his cell; but his ſoul covered the whole 


lore eſpecially, as became a chrif- 


foreign intelligence (beſides his letters from ſome know- 
ingifriends, with whom he kept correſpondence) he was 


not unwilling to expend yearly ſomething out of his 
ſmall incomes: And when he ſent to ſuch as were at 
charge to furniſh him (weekly for the moſt part) with 
intelligence, he uſed in his letters to them to call it his 


tribute 7 was his word, implying his ingenuity, 
and withall his reſpeck; not wages, or any the like 


word of a mercenary or ſervile {ignification): And to 
one of them, he was pleaſed once pleaſantly to fay, 1 


am neither dean nor biſhop; but thus much I am wil- 
ling to ſet apart, to know how the world goes: Ad- 
ding, that if it were with him, as it is with ſome (whoſe 
incomes were greater, and who wanted neither riches 
nor honour, but a good heart, and the power to do 


good 


u Let who 
would repair to him, provided they were not captious 


| and impertinent, he would give them their fill of diſ- 
courſe, and enlarge to ample ſatisfaction; yea, he would 
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good with them in the world) he ſhould do 4 great deal 
more than he did; as numbering the affairs of chriſ- 
tendom amongſt his beſt concernments, and the gain- 
ing a more particular acquaintance therewith {by . 
ing to maintain correſpondencies among learned and 
wile men in diſtant countries) amongſt the beſt uſes he 
could make of that eſtate which God had given him; 
But that which added no ſmall luſtre to our author's 
character, was, his prudent moderation in the declara- 
tion or defence of his private opinions. He was never 
forward in any company to catch at hints of diſcourſe, 
or to take any other occaſion to reveal his particular 
judgment : So far was he from the temper of thoſe 
men, who, being puffed up (it may be) with a ſmall 
| knowledge, accqunt it nothing to know, unleſs others 
know that they do; who muſt talk or burſt; not ſo 
much ſor benefit to others, as to diſperſe and publiſh 
their own praite. He knew there was a time to ſpeak, 
and a time to keep lilence; and he knew how to do both. 
There is that keepeth lilence (faith Siracides) know- 
ing his time;* So did he. It was a frequent proverbial 
laying of our author's, © he that cannot hold his tongue 
can hold nothing; and he practiſed accordingly.— 
Not that he was a niggard of his notions, or backward 
to impart to others, what himſelf knew (for he was 
moſt communicative, both of his notes and notions) 


but he prudently conſidered the character of the perſons. 


then in preſence, and the temper of the times: Nor did | 


he neglect to follow that other maxim of the ſon of 


Sirach, in a more improved ſenſe, * Shew not forth 


wiſdom out of time.” 
ſober than to proſtitute his thoughts to unworthy per- 
 1ons; which were 1 caſt pearls before ſwine: But if any 

were ſeriouſly deſirous to be informed, ſeemed out of no 
ill defign to aſk his opinion, to ſuch he was not unwil- 
ling to communicate his inward ſentiments privately. 

Otherwiſe, our author was well content, and ſatisfied with- 


out even theſe private communications, not caring to | 


of his peculiar notions, but (as he would tay) 


1mpart an 
* found ſome appetite; nor would he offer 


„ where 


He was always more modeſt and 


themſelves muſt diſcover it; much leſs would he go a- 


bout (as he ſaid) to cram them. So far was he from be- 
ing obtruſive unto any, that even ſome of familiar ac- 
 quaintance with him (he profeſſed) 

gotions, as any ſtranger whatſoever. 
Nor did his modeſty and good temper leſs appear in 
the defence of his private opinions: For he would not 
be offended with others who were not of his mind, nor 
_ eagerly contend with thoſe who differed from him, 
having reſolved never to abandon love, in the proſecu- 


tion of truth. © I never found myſelf prone to change 


my hearty affections to any one for mere difference in 


opinion,“ was a worthy return of his to one, who op- 


knew as little of his 


— 
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poſed him with more heat than needed. And therefore, 


only as occaſion required, having fairly propounded his 
judgment, and the reaſons of it, he ingenuoully left 
every man to judge for himſelf, without expreſſing the 

leaſt ambitious zeal to win others to his opinion. To this 


urpoſe, he expreſſed himſelf to a tenacious perſon he 
Fad once to deal with, one that would be always reply- 


ing, having found out ſome ſhift or other that muſt go 


tor an anſwer; lt is ſufficient (ſaid he) for a man to 


propound his opinion with the ſtrongeſt evidence and 
arguments that he can, and ſo leave it: Truth will be 
iuftified of her children.” He obſerved alſo, that, in 
moſt points of controverſy, men's paſſions are vehe- 
mently engaged, and the diſputants penerslly argue ac- 
cording to their intereſts: And therefore, when he ſaw 
men impetuous in the aſſertion of their opinions, 
and peremptory in the rejection of other men's judg- 
ments, he commonly anſwered ſuch only with ſilenee; 


not caring to entertain diſcourſe with them, who, in- 
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ſtead of a ſober and modeſt inquiry into truth, were ad- 


| dicted to a diſingenuous way of diſputing; that was his 


term, which in his ſenſe ſignified, to be always refolv- 
ed for the laſt word; for aſter he diſcovered any to be 
ſuch; he would give them full leave to have the laſt 
word, either in ipeaking, or writing, becauſe he would 
ſpeak, or write no more, whatever he thought, 

But beſides his prudent moderation, there was alſo to 
be obſerved in him that, which by the epigrammatiſt is 
made one main ingredient of an happy life, a prudent 


| ſimplicity; a mixture of what our ſaviour Chriſt com- 


mends as imitable in the wiſe ſerpent and in the harm- 
leſs dove. He was not ſo imprudent, as always to ut- 


ter his mind, or before any company to reveal what 


new notion; or unvulgar truth he had diſcovered: But 
he was always ſo generouſly honeſt, ſo open and ſingle- 


| hearted, as not to ſpeak wickedly for God, or talk de- 


ceitfully for him; nor would he apply himſelf to any 
unwarrantable policies for the promoting or commend- 
ing of truth to others. Such little crafts, and undue 
practices, were below the nobleneſs and integrity of his 
To this FER we may fitly take occaſion 
here to remember a ſerious and excellent paſſage of his: 
I cannot believe that truth can be prejudiced by the diſ- 
covery of truth; but I fear, that the maintenance theres 
of by fallacy. or falſhood may not end with a bleſſing.“ 


We might allo briefly obſerve another inſtance of 


his prudence ; and that was as to. the choice of the fit= 


teſt and moſt ſeaſonable time for communicating truth 


to others. And indeed, this was a point of prudence, 


the failings and imperfections 


fection, &c. 
them, and try whether they had a ſtomach, but they | 


tion of his attainments, we may not ſilently or ſlight 
paſs over his charity, a grace that was very eminent and 


which he would adviſe ſhould be moſt carefully conſt. 
dered, as being, in his eſteem, half the work: Other- 

wiſe ſome uſeful notions might, becauſe they were un- 
common, be raſhly condemned, before they were well 
conſidered and underſtood: and there are none more 
ready to condemn, than the halt-learned and half-witted 


(which are not the leis numerous nor the leſs confident 


ſort of men) who ſteer not (as he obſerved) by reaſon, 
but by another compals, viz, faction, or intereſt, or af- 


And now having advanced thus far in the . 
* 
conſpicuous in him; and of this (not to inſiſt upon the 
many particulars of it that might be given) we ſhall 
ſelect only two general inſtances, wherein he expreſſed 
his charity towards men. And they were, 1. His care- 


ful cencealing or leſſening of others failings and imper- 


feCtions. 2. His relieving the neceſſitou ... 
He was ſo exact in the firſt inſtance, that he would 
ſpeak evil of no man; much leis would he watch for 
their halting, as one that rejoiced in iniquity, Nay; at 
ſuch a diſtance he was from that evil, but epidemical, hu- 
mour, that he choſe rather to ſpeak well of thoſe, in 
whom he had only hope for a ground of commendation. 
Nor did he only conceal and cover the faults of others, 
even of his enemies; but he would alſo avoid the com- 
pany of ſuch as he had obſerved to pleaſe themſelves, or 
thought to tickle ill-minded perſons, in paſſing unwor- 
thy cenſures upon other men. And thus ſometimes by 
ſilence, ſometimes by rebuke, and (when it was cohve- 
nient) by withdrawing from the place and company, he 
declared he would have no ſhare in the ſin of thoſe 


who endeavoured to ſhew their uncharitable wit, in 


either diſparaging the parts or vilifying the performances 
of others. As for himſelf, when his own name was con- 


cerned, he was ſignally patient; he knew how to bear 
perſonal diſreſpects with an untroubled ſpirit, nobly and 
meekly; and thus (according 
glorified his ſoul in meekneſs. 


As he was thus chriſtianly careful to conceal or leſſen 
no 


le 


to that of Sirkcides) he 


of others; ſa he was 
J K. 


— 
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ſeſs diligent, toexpreſs his charity in relièving thoſe wants 
which could not be concealed. For as to his temper, 
he was inwardly '{ympathizing and affected with the DF] 
tendereſt compaſſtons towards others in their ſtraits and | This his honeſt thrift and frugality were the more 
difficulties, as feeling in himſelf their griefs, and reſent- able to adminiſter to his charity, becauſe it was acom- 
ing their calamities and hardſhips as his own. And a- | panied with a conftant temperance. His feeding for 
greeable to this temper was his practice: For, as be- | the moſt part was rather to ſuffice nature, than to al- 92 
came him that was ſo chriſtianly affected, he forgat not | low any pleaſure to his appetite, which, being uſually a i 
to do good and to communicate upon all juſt occaſrons. | good, ſometimes (though very feldom) he would grati- I 
And he was more exactly careful to obſerve all the due | fy with making a larger meal; but his ordinary was Fo 
leaſons and objects of beneficence, becauſe he looked | his college-commons (to which no man was more con- ZE 
upon charity and almſgiving not as an arbitrary thing, | ſtant) with the ſmaller fort of beer (the wine which he 
left to mens choice or diſcretion to be done or omitted, | drank at the communion, being utually more than he 
but as a neceſſary and indiſpenſable duty. | drank all the year beſides) which made him merrily tell 
Nor would he he diſcouraged and taken off from ſuch | them, who obſerved the thriving of his body (which in 
acts of merciful beneficence by the unworthy returns | his latter days was very apparent) that they might {ee 
he ſometimes met with from ſome diſobliging perſons. | what college-commons could do. Another of his plea- 
Other charities ſeemed to him but low and eaſy and-| fant obfervations was upon thoſe fellow-commoners, 
common, ſuch as even publicans and finners (thoſe of þ who came to the univerſity, only to ſee it, or to be ſeen 
the worſt note in the world) do perform, who love thoſe | in it: Theſe he called © the univerſity tulips, who made 
that love them, and do good to thoſe who do good to | a gaudy ſhew and ſoon difappeared. | © 
them. But the charity which is extended to all, even | And now having ſpoken of his charity, or love to- 
to enemies, to thoſe who are contrary to us either in | wards men, it aptly ts into this place, has we ſhould 
judgment or affection, is the more noble, god-like, ex- | obſerve- fomething of his love towards God: Wherein 
traordinary: And fuch was our author's; for were | yet we need not be ſo large as in the former inftances; 
men of digerent perſuaſions from him, and at as great | for what we have already obſerved of his character doth 
_ diſtance from one another as from Rome to Geneva | abundantly prove it. His meekneis, patience, chriſ- 
or Amſterdam, &c. yet even all theſe might more or | tian prudence, and moderation, and thoſe two bright 
leſs upon occaſion be influenced upon by his charity. | graces of the greateſt magnitude, his humility and 
As his charity was thus largely extenſive and univer- | charity, are pregnant evidences, and real demonſtra- 
fal, ſo it was likewiſe accompanied with the greateſt | tions of the love of God dwelling in him. Where theſe 
chearfulneſs. He ſo ſhewed mercy as one that indeed | fruits of the ſpirit grow and flouriſh, it is a fure ſign 
loved mercy, and by giving chearfully, he made it ap- that ſuch a chriſtian is rooted in love. To be meek and 
| pear, that he well remembered that of the apoſtle, God | patient, humble and lowly in ſpirit, to have an heart 
loveth the chearful giver. He ſo gave as one potlleſſed | full of charity, and: melted into all compaſſionate en- 
with the grand importance of that noble maxim of our | deavours for the good of others, even of enemies; thele 
Saviour, It is more bleſſed to give than to receive. He gave | are higher and harder things, than to talk of religion, 
with a chearful heart, and with a chearful eye, as it he | or to fay, Lord, Lord; to ſhew much love with the 
ſenſibly and feelingly knew the deliciouſneſs of that in- | mouth, or to abound with the external obſervances of 
ward joy and ſatisfaction, which ariſe from the con- | religion, for ſo did the Phariſees, who therefore by their 
| ſcience of doing good, ſo as to reſcue others by a fea- | outward N profeſſion gained a great reputation of 
ſlonable charity from forrow and miſery, | ſanctity from the world; but yet of them our Saviour 
And therefore our author, leaving the men of the | pronounceth freely and ſmartly, I know you, that e. 
World, fuch as do only reliſh and mind earthly things, | have not the love 8 Ga in you, In brief, he teſtified his 
to their penurious ſcantlings, their low and weak degrees | love to God in that which is the moſt eminent and ge- 
of charity, beyond which their niggardneſs will not ſuf- | nuine expreſſion of it, viz. an entire, ſincere, uniform 
fer them to move; and leaving alſo the more common and conftant obedience to his commandments; for, this 
and ordinary meaſure and proportions of beneficence, | is the love of God, that we keep his commandments ; Or (ac= 
wherein the better ſort think to quit themfelves like | cording to thoſe two main characteriſtics of the pure 
chriſtians, and come off fairly and creditably; he choſe and undefiled religion) in unſpottedneſs from the world, 
the more excellent way, and (to the glory of God and | and charity to the poor and deſolate. EE 
the honour of the author's memory be it remembered) As to his perſon; his body was of a comely propor- 
he devoted unto God and ſet apart the tenth of his year- | tion, rather of a tall than low ſtature. In his younger 
ly incomes, for charitable and pious ufes. To this his | years (as he would ſay) he was but ſlender and ſpare of 
vowing unto God fo large a free-will-offering, not | body; but afterwards, when he was full grown, he be- 
any vain-glorious humour, but the love of Chriſt con- | came more fat and portly, yet not to any ſuch exceſs as 
ſtrained him, and a deep ſenſe of gratitude to almighty | diminiſhed, but rather encreaſed, the goodlineſs of his 
Gad for his many and undeſerved favours. Nay, fo | preſence to a comely decorum. His eye was full, quick, 
far was he from that poor deſign. of gaining hereby a | and ſparkling. His whole countenance was compoſed 
thin reward of airy applauſe Rom the world, that he | to a ſedate Soles and gravity: Maje/ftas && Amor 
ſtudied as much to keep it ſeeret, as the phariſaic hypo- 
crites contrived to do their alms with noiſfe and all the 
pomp and obſervation imaginable. 


thor knew it well by experience, which is the mother of 
wiſdom, the ſureſt way of knowing for ourſelves and 
convincing others. And LET ODE] 


were well met here; an awful majeſty, but, withall, an. 
; Inviting ſweetneſs. His behaviour was friendly and af- 


3 3 5 fable, intermixed with a becoming chearfulneſs and inof- 
There were not a few wondered at his diffuſive cha- 


fenſive pleaſantry. His complexion was a little war- 
rity, conſidering his incomes were not great: For he had | thy, as if ſomewhat overtinctured with melancholy; 
nothing but what his place in the college afforded, no | which yet rather ſeemed to ſerve the deſign of his ſtu- 
dignity or advantageous preferment abroad. But their | dious mind, than to clog it with thoſe infirmities which 
wonder might have been leſſened, had they either ſeri- commonly attend the predominancy of that humour. 


oully conſidered the promiſes of plenty and outward | And as for the whole conftitution and temperament of 


- bleſſings in this life made by God peculiarly to this | his body it could not but be obſerved, that his vitals 


were ſtrong; and yet it was noted of him, that there 
was an aſymmetry and diſproportion in the ſubſervient 
f faculties, as not all duly performing their particular of- 


ſices 


grace of charity; or had they known how great a ſum | 
the prudent charitable man 1s able to lay up for the poor 
by a frugal management of a little ſtock. But our au- 


happened to be ſo at a time when the beſt noted phyſici- 
ans were from home; the univerſity being. then the 


upon a farther experiment, and 6 
purge; imagining (its likely) that this would force all 


| ox M E D' ; 
fices in {o exact time and meaſure as ordinary; and yet 
nature was ſo faithful in her compenſations, that there 
were no ſuch irregularities in her œcoomy as made 
him fall ſhort of that chief deſire of all wiſe men, the 
having mentem ſanam in corpore ſano, a ſound mind in a 
jiound body. | qt 


He was patient of cold, and well able to go through | - 


a winter without. much fire: ſo that his rule was, for 
ſeveral years together, to have no fire made in his cham- 
ber before All- ſaints day; and then after that, but ſome 
times, now and then (and not conſtantly) as the weather 
did require. But that year in which he died he found 
an alteraton, being ſomewhat chill and indiſpoſed a 
month or two before; ſo that he was forced to alter his 
cuſtom, and could not ſtay for a fire till November, be- 
cauſe he found himſelf indiſpoſed and not perfectly well. 


His expectation was in the interim, that nature by ſome 
way or other would have relieved herſelf; which en- 
couraged him to go on inhis attending upon thoſe offices 
which were performable in this place, and the rather, 
becauſe his anguith indiſpoſition was not conſtant. 7 


pon the 29th of September, 1638, the day of the 


weekly accounts when the manciple after dinner was to 


give up the particulars of all the expences of the whole 


college that week to the maſter and fellows then preſent 

{amongſt whom Mr Mede never failed to be one, unleſs 

_ detained by ſome r e occaſion) he appeared 
in the hall at dinner-time as uſual, 

ended, he was forced to riſe up and haſten to his cham- 


But before all was 


ber, being ſick and ill at eaſe. Thither when he was 


come, and ſet down in his chair, he preſently fainted 
away, and ſunk down upon the hearth; and the poſture 
that he was found lying in, was not without ſome dan- 
ger to one of his legs from the fire. : 4 


« 4. 


A maſter of arts of that college, a friend to Mr | Mede, 


and who honoured him very much, came upon a parti- 
cular occaſion to his chamber (ſo the good providence 
of God did order it) who ſeeing him lie in that poſture, 


at which he was ſurprized with no little aſtoniſhment, 


put too all his ſtrength to recover him to his ſeat; and 
that he did indeed, but with very much ado, 
little come to himſelf, he complained he was ill. And 


ill it proved to him (or rather for the ſurviving) that it 
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he endured, by reaſon of the phyſic tearing him with- 
in; but ſome then preſent have profeſſed, that they 
could not but admire his imcomparable patience under 
this ſore trial; and that he lay under the extremity of 
his diſtemper with ſo much meekneſs' and quiet ſubmiſ⸗ 
{ion to the hand of God; that they never knew the like. 
Thus had patience her perfect work in him; and as 
he poſſeſſed his veſſel (his body) in ſanctification and 
honour, Ne lived a life of chaſtity and purity; ſo 
he likewiſe poſſeſſed his ſoul in patience, while he poſ- 
ſeſled it in this earthen and brittle veſſel of the body; 
and hereby gave an illuſtrious proof, that he had learn- 
ed that great leſſon of ſelf-denial and reſigning up him- 
ſelf to the will of his heavenly Father. was, in the 
time of his healih, his meat and drink to do his will; 
and now to be enabled meekly to ſubmit to it was his 
| cordial. Thus was he ſtill and ſilent before God, com- 
mitting himſelf to him as unto a faithful creator, and 
unto Telus Chriſt, that merciful and faithful high prieſt, 
who ever liveth to make interceſſion for us; the glory and 
prerogative of whole ſole. mediation at the right hand 
of God, he had always faithfully aſſerted in his dif- 
CC has ads ˙— en ie ft £0 
In the night. following his {ſpirits began to fail; yet 
Yang in perfect memory, an hour or two before day- 
break, he deſired to have Mr John Alſop tent for (a 
moſt worthy con/ocius of that learned ſociety) who be- 
Ing come, Mr Mede told him, he hoped he ſhould do 


| well, for that now he perceived his phyſic to work 
downward. But Mr Alſop, by what he ſaw, was fear= 


ful of the worſt, ſuſpecting (as it proved true) that 
the purging downward proceeded not in that caſe from 
any activity or ſtrength of nature, but rather from de- 
bility and weakneſs; thereupon, like a wiſe and good 
man, he adviſed him, however it might pleaſe God to 
deal with him, to ſet his houſe in order, and to diſpoſe 
of by will whatſoever God had given him. It was 
readily accorded to by Mr Mede, and Mr Alſop was by 


| him conſtituted the executor of his will; whereby he 


gave to the poor of the town of Cambridge an hun- 
dred pounds, and to the college, whereof he was a 
member, all the remainder of his eſtate (after ſome. le- 
gacies to his kindred): amounting to three hundred 


| pounds large legacy out of a ſcholar's purſe) for and 


towards the new building then intended, as allo for the 


more thin, by reaſon of the plague which had been in n of the chapel; nor was he unmindful of tlie 


Cambridge that ſummer. An apothecary being ſent 
for, he went to Dr N. an antient, learned and judicious 


- phyſician, but leſs fit for practice, being gouty and bed- 
rid. He preſcribed a clyſter to be preſently adminifter- 
ed him. But the apothecary, unacquainted with. che 
_ Nate of his body (not having that ſpecial regard to the 
tenderneſs of thoſe parts, which, had he been acquaint- _ 
ed with things before, he ſhould reaſonably have had) 
did ſo irritate the h@morrhoid veins, that they ſwelled up |]. 
immediately; and ſo angry they grew, that they ſhut up 
the paſſage. And now this good man began to be in 
_ extremity of pain; for the clyſter 8 inwardly 
(becauſe no paſſage downward was to be fo 
mented him excerdingly: But the next day, being 
Sunday, and the laſt of Se 


ound) tor- 


ptember, the adventurous 

apothecary (whether with the aforeſaid doctor's ad- 

vice or not, it could not be 2 reſolved, adventured 
o) gave him a ſtrong 


downward. But, contrary to that fancy, it wrought 
ſtil! but within, and ſo procured more torment and ſick- 
neſs to the diſtreſſed patient. All that day he continu- 
ed very ill and out of order, worſe and worſe ſtill, as it 
was eaſy to obſerve, But by thoſe that were eye-wit- 


neſſes of his pain and great afffiction, it was eaſy to 
obſerve his chriſtian patience at this time. 535 
We may eaſily conceive the exquiſiteneſs of the pain 


library, for he knew well the excellent uſe of good books. 
This he did in way of a grateful returu for the mercies 
he had ſo long enjoyed in that college, the enlarging 
and encreaſe ot whoſe proſperity and good eſtate, was 
his great deſire and endeavour, and thay he preferred 
%%% ¶ ⁵²— ß A our 
And now having finiſhed the care of his ſecular af- 
fairs, he compoled his ſoul for its addreſs into the divine 
Preſence with holy thoughts and humble prayers ; de- 
firing allo te ſtrengthen his faith and heighten his love, 
whilſt, by the participation of the holy communion, he 
made a thanktul commemoration of his Saviour's death, 
by which he hoped for an entrance into the pines | 
of an eternal life. But in this he was prevented (ſhall 
we ſay?) by the ſudden approach of death; or not ra- 
ther, more {uddenly, and in a higher meaſure ſatisfied 
in his deſire by the love of his Saviour, who, inſtead 
of giving him a taſte of the bread of life here on carth 
by faith, received him into the preſent poſlcflion and 
more full participation of the ineffable joys in heaven? 
Thus died this religious and learned perſon, on Mon- 
day morning, about break of day, the firſt of October, 
1638, having lived fifty-two years, and ſpent above 
two-thirds of his time in that co::ege, to which, whilſt 
be lived, he was ſo great and illuſtrious an ornament, 
and which, now he is dead, is his monument. 


; The 


Eknovyn t 
; great tenderneſs, He went to the univerlity of Tu- 
bingen, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, and from thence | 
to Heidelberg, that of the me tropolis of the palatinate, 
in 1509, Where he was matriculated on the thirteenth - 
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The executor, ſome time after, preached his funeral 
ſermon in a full congregation of regents and non-re- 
ents, at St Mary's, before the whole univerſity, with 
igh approbation of all that heard it, upon that text 
in Gen. v. 24. And Enoch walked with God, and he was 
not, for God took him, But this ſermon is not extant. 
Wee will only obſerve one thing concerning the time 
of his death, that he was taken from the evils that were 
then ready to come upon this iſland : A favour which 


- 
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he next day in the evening (being October 2.) he 
was decently carried to his grave, by the fellows of the 
houſe, and there, in the inner chapel of the college, 
-about the middle of the area, on the ſouth fide, cloſe 
to the bachelors or ſophiſters ſeats, he lies interred: 


God vouchſafes to niany of the righteous. So of good 
Joſiah it is ſaid, He ſhould be gathered to his grave in peace, 
and not ſee all the evil which God ſhould bring upon Jeruſa- 
lem. So Poſidonius, in the life of St Auſtin, relates, 


© that he was taken away by death, when the Goths 


and Vandals had begun to beſiege Hippo;' ſo that he 
ſaw not the direful miſeries that were coming upon that 
place. Thus that good God, who favoured our Au- 
thor with a life of tranquillity and freedom trom world- 


9 by encumbrances, made his death a preſervative againſt 
1. 


oſe approaching evils, which then hovered over this 


kingdom, and cloſed his eyes, that he ſaw not thoſe 
| dreadful calamities, which were ſo grievous and af- 
flictive unto all meek and humble chriſtians to behold. 
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l LIFE of PHILIP MELANCTHON. 


HIS celebrated divine, who oe of the inn 


and greateſt men of his age, was born on the ſix- 


teenth of February, 1497, at Bretten, in the palatinaie | 
of the Rhine. His father was George Schwartſerd, 


which ſignifies black earth in German, and MelanQ- 
hon in Greek; therefore Reuchlin gave Philip the name 
of Melancthon, in the fame manner as Hermolaus Bar- 
barus changed the name of Reuchlin into that of Cap- 
nio, from Capnos, which in the Greek ſigniſies ſmoak, 
as the word Reuch does in the German language. It 
was cuſtomary among the learned men of that time to 


.expreſs their names in Greek, when they could find any | 
word in that language into which they could turn them. 


Thence come Oecolampadius, Eraſmus, Chytræus, 
Reuchlin, Melancthon, and others: But Reuchlin was 
the only man whom Germany had, in his time, to put 
in competition with all the learned men in Italy; and 
it was he that advifed Frederic duke of Saxony to fend 


for Melanckhon to Wittenberg, in 1518, to be the 


Greek profeſſor in that univerſity. 


Melancthon gave very early marks of his capacity : | 


But his inſtruction and education were chiefly com- 


mitted to the care of his grandfather Reuterus; becauſe 


his father's time was taken up with the affairs of the 
elector palatine, whom he ſerved as engineer, or com- 
- miffary of the artillery. He ſtudied firlt in the place of 
. his nativity, at a public ſchool, and then under a tutor. 
He was afterwards ſent to Pefortſheim, a fmall city in 
the marquiſate of Baden, where there was a famous col- 
lege, and he lodged with one of his relations, who was 
. tiſter to Reuchlin. Upon this occaſion, he became 
that learned man, who loved him with 


of October, and made ſuch contiderable improvement, 
that he was intruſted to teach the ſons of count Le- 
onſtein, and was made batchelor, though he was under 
_ fourteen years of age. But was refuſed his degree of 
| — * of philoſophy, on account of his youth; which, 

together with the air of Heidelberg, which did not agree 
with his conſtitution, occaſioned him to leave that uni- 


verſity in 1512, and return to that of Tubingen, where 


he continued ſix years. 


Melancthon has been juſtly reckoned among illuſtrious 
youths 3 and Mr Baillet has juſtly beſtowed a chapter 
upon him in his, © hiſtorical treatiſe of young men, who 

became famous by their ſtudies or writings.” He was 
ayes to make 'the greateſt part of the harangues 
and diſcqurſes of eloquence, that were publicly ſpoke 

in the uhiverſity of Heidelberg. He ſtudied divinity, 
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law, aud mathematics, at Tubingen, where he heard 


the lectures of all ſorts ot profeffors : and publicly ex- 
plained Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy. He alſo 


ound time to ſerve Reuchlin in his quarrel with the 
if to the reading 
| of the word of God. Reuchlin made him a preſent of 
| a copy of the bible which John Frobenius had lately 
| printed at Bafil in a fmall volume. 
ways carried this bible about him, and chiefly when he 
went to church, where thofe, who ſaw him hold it in 
his hands during divine ſervice, believed he was read- 
ing quite another thing than what the time and place 


monks; and diligently applied himſe 


required of him, becauſe it was much larger than a 


rayer-book; and thofe, that envied him, took occaſion 


from hence to make him odious with others. | 
_ He taught at Tubingen, both in public and private, 


with great ante and admiration; and publiſhed ſome - 
r{t fruits, from which it ſufficiently appeared 


works as fi 
what a crop might be afterwards expected. He was ſo 
remarkable, in 1515, that Erafmus then aid of him, 


* Good God, what hopes may we not conceive of Philip 


y young, and almoſt a 
boy, equaily be admired for his knowledge in both 


Melancthon, though as yet very 


languages! at quickneſs of invention ! What purity 


of diction! What vaſtneſs of memory ! What variety of 
fon What modeſty and gracefulneſs of behaviour!” 


8 ames Grynæus made a parallel between the pro- 
phet 


Saxony offered him upon the recommendation of 


Reuchlin. His inauguration ſpeech was ſo fine, that it 


removed the contempt to which his ſtature and mien 
expoſed him, and raiſed great admiration of himſelf. 
He ſoon contracted a friendſhip with Luther, who 
taught divinity in that univerſity; and Andrew Caroloſ- 


tadius, archdeacon of Wittenberg, joined their acquain-= 


tance, and was of their opinion. 


Eraſmus had heard, that Melancthon had cenſured his 


paraphraſes; for which this learned man, in 1519, wrote 


a very civil letter to juſtify himſelf to Eraſmus, who ac- 
5 of theſe excuſes; but told Melancthon, that men 
of letters ought to love each other, and be united to de- 


fend themſelves againſt their common enemies. Eraf- 


mus ſpoke very kindly to Melancthon; and told him, all 


the world was agreed in commending the moral cha- 


racter of Luther; but there were various ſentiments 
Luther had a great love and 


touching his doctrines. 


eſteem for Melancthon; and Jovius, after having abuſed 
Luther in a moſt ſcandalous manner, pays. a compli- 
ment to Melancthon. Melancthon had ſa much ſcru- 


' Pulous 


Melancthon al- 


Daniel and Melancthon, in which he introduced 
| this fine encomium of Eraſmus. DD 
In 1518, he accepted the Greek profeſſorſhip in the 

| univerſity of Wittenberg, which Frederic the eſector of 


would it be, that Philip th 
of ſuch extraordinary abilities, ſhould be loſt to the 
learned world upon this account !' And, in 1522, Eral- 
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receive his ſalary, as a reader in divinity, becauſe he 


could not beſtow ſuch cloſe attendance, as he thought 
that office required, 5 | 


Melancthon read lectures at Wittenberg upon Homer 
and upon the Greek text of the epiſtle of St Paul to 
Titus, which drew a great crowd of auditors, and exci- 
ted in them an earneſt deſire of underſtanding the Greek 


tongue. He reduced the ſciences into a ſyſtem, which 


was then difficult, as they had then been long taught 
in a very confuſed manner. . LE 

In the year 1520, Jerom Alexander, the pope's nun- 
cio, ſolicited the emperor, and Frederic elector of Sax- 


ony, to puniſh Luther: in conſequence of which, the 


diet of Worms was held on the ſixth of January, 1521, 
when Luther nobly vindicated his doctrine. The re- 


marks of Melancthon upon theſe tranſactions, and up- 
on the conduct of Frederic, are judicious and impor- 
tant: © So far, ſays he, was Luther from being ſuborn- 


ed and inſtigated by the courtiers and princes, as the | miſtaken, they cry out, that the fide ot religion mu 


duke of Brunſwick affirmed, that, on the contrary, the 


elector of Saxony was much concerned at the foreſight 
af the conteſts and diſorders which would enſue, though 


the firſt attacks made by Luther were upon very plauſi- 


ble grounds. By his own ſagacity and judiciouſneſs, 
and by long experience in the art of reigning, he knew. 


well how dangerous all changes were to government. 


But, being truly religious, and one who teared God, 
| 
| with an inveCtive againſt Hutten. 
Loci Communes of Melancthon, as very fit and able to 
encounter and demoliſh pharifaical tyranny: But he ad- 
ded that they contained alſo ſome things which he did 


he conſulted not the dictates of mere worldly and poli- 


| tical wiſdom, and was determined to prefer the glory 
of God, to all other conſiderations, and at the hazard 
of any public or private detriment. Yet he preſumed 
not to rely entirely upon his own judgment concern- 
ing an affair of ſo great importance; but took the ad- 


vice of other princes, and of men venerable for age, 


experience, learning, and probity.“ Speaking of theſe 


troubles to J. Jonas, ſays, * What a deplorable thing 
elancthon, an amiable youth 


mus wag apprehenſive of being attacked by Melancthon, 


with whom he was very unwilling to have any diſpute: 


But, in 1523, Eraſmus was well pleaſed to find, that both 
Luther and Melancthon were offended at the behaviour 
of Hutten, who had wroteafurious libel againſt Eraſmus. 


cree of the Pariſian theologaſters, or ſmall divines. The 


| Tame year Melancthon was appointed by the elector of 
Saxony one of the deputies to give him their opinion 
concerning the abolition of private maſſes at 
ber | 
aboliſh them throughout all his dominions. The elec- | 
tor told the deputies, by Chriſtian Beyer, that he con- 


itten- 
„which they approved, and deſired the elector to 


ceived their advice was grounded on the goſpel; and 


required them to order that affair with ſuch moderation 


as to raiſe no troubles, diviſions, or ſeditions, Ong 


the people. The deputies anſwered, that they believe 


private maſſes might be abol:ſhed, without noiſe or 
trouble; but the abuſe was ſo great, that, though it 


could not be effected without ſome diſturbance, it ought 
to be attempted : That the ordinance of the maſs, pre- 
{ſcribed by the holy ſcripture, was viſibly ſo different 
from that of private maſſes, that it was needleſs to de- 
| liberate farther about it: that the antient foundations of 


the monaſtries, e e and churches, were not made 
to ſay a certain number of maſſes, or to chaunt cononi- 
cal hours; but to inſtruc youth in the holy ſcripture 


and religion: That the foundations made, four or five 


hundred years before, to ſay maſſes, were abuſive ; and 
that thoſe who made. them, were miſtaken : That in- 
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pulous honour and diſintereſtednels, that he refuſed to 


— 


and then his affair is decided by a few confe 


us, Farel, Capito, and 


3 = 

conveniency ought not to be regarded in ſuch an en- 
terprize, nor ſuch impediments as might be ſurmounted, 
ſince it was the cauſe of truth and religion. Stork, 
Marcus Stubnerus, and Martinus Cellarius, in 1522, 
went from Zwickau to Wittenberg, to preach their fa- 
natical doctrine. But Melancthon and the other Re- 
formers wrote to the elector of Saxony, and to Luther, 
about theſe men, whom they took to be enthuſiaſts; 


and, when they were diſcovered to be ſuch, the elec- 
tor drove them out of his territories. 


Eraſmus, in 1 524, owned that the ſtate of things 
diſheartened him from adventuring his perſon in the 
Low countries, where Hulſt and Egmond were his in- 
veterate enemies. When thele ſaints, ſays he, want to 
do any one a miſchiet, they firſt clap him in 2 

erates, 
who are judges and parties. There the moſt innocent 
man alive muſt ſuffer the vileſt treatment, leſt their au- 
thority ſhould ſuffer: And when they have been totally 


always be favoured?” Melancthon, continues Eraſmus; 
would gladly have a conference with me, but is loth to 
expoſe me to any hatred and obloquy, which however 
I thould have deſpiſed. He is a youth of great can- 
dour.“ But there is ſome room to doubt; whether he 

would have been glad of a viſit from Melancthon, who 


with all his mildneſs and candour, was little leſs hated 
than Luther by the Romaniſts. 


The ſame year Eraſ- 
mus wrote a long epiſtle to Melancthon, which began 
He commended the 


not underſtand, ſome concerning which he had doubts 


and ſcruples, and ſome which he thought it needleſs to 


profeſs openly. He then boaſted of the mild and mo- 

derate councils which he had given to popes and prin- 

ces; but he ſpoke very = * Zuinglius, Oecolampadi- 
Silo. „ LE 


He apologized for having written againſt Luther, 


and ſaid, that the calumnies of eccleſiaftics, who made 


him paſs for a Lutheran, and the importunity of prin- 


ces, had conſtrained him to it. " ſays he, I 


were a molt bigotted papiſt, yet would I condemn 


| cruelty, becauſe opinions oppoſed with cruelty, ſpread 
The Sorbonne at Paris condemned the writings of 


Luther in 1521, and Melancthon made an apology for 
Luther againſt this cenſure, which he called, Furio/um 
Pariſienſium theologaſtrorum decretum : i. e. the furious de- 


the more. Therefore, the prudent Julian would not 
put Chriſtians to death. Our Theologers thought; that 
if they burned a man or two at Bruſlels, the Po. would 
be corrected by it. On the contrary, the ſufferings of 
theſe men made many embrace Lutheraniſm.  __ 

Melancthon anſwered Eraſmus politely, and with a 
much better temper, telling him that the vices of par- 
ticulars ſhould not bring any prejudice againſt a good 


cauſe; and that Luther did in no wiſe refemble thoſe 


whom he had painted in ſuch odious colours. He 
ently reproved him for drawing up a catalogue of vile 
Cows, and inſerting ſuch perſons as Oecolampadius, 
and other men of merit, amongſt them. As for hiinſelf 
he declared, that in his conſcience he was perſuaded of 
the truth of Luther's doctrine, and would never forſake 
it. Bur, as to the diſſertation of Eraſmus upon free-will, 
he ſays; © We are not at all ſhocked at it; for it would 
be mere tyranny to hinder any man from giving his 0- 


| pinion 1n the church of Chriſt, concerning any points of 


religion. This ought to be free to every one; who will 
deliver his ſentiments without paſſion and partiality. 
Your moderation in that ents Hatz been applauded, 
and yet ſuffer me to tell you, that ſometimes you bite 
too hard. But Luther is not ſoeaſily provoked, as to be 
unable to bear diſſent; and he promiſeth to oblerve the 
ſame moderation in his reply. It is alſo your duty to 
be very cautious not to bring an odium upon a cauſe, 
which the holy ſcriptures ſo evidently favour. As you 

; 9 your- 
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yourſelf have not as yet condemned it, it yot attack it 
with vehemence, you will wound your own Conſcience, 
You know. that we ought to examine, and not to deſpiſe 
VVV 
Eraſmus replied, in another long epiſtle to Melanct- 


hon, that he had not much exhorted him to forſake the 
reformers, knowing it would be labour loſt; but could 


have wiſhed that Melancthon had applied himſelf en- 
tirely to good literature, And yet, if good literature was 


not compatible with the ſtudy of divinity, it would 


have been bad literature, or male literæ, as the monks 
then called it. He declared, his only view was to pro- 


mote the good of both parties, and to diſſuade tumults; 


and he withed, that a reformation might be made with- 


out ſtrife and contention, This was wiſhing impoſh- 


bilities, confidering the temper of the Romaniſts. 
All Europe was convinced, that Melancthon was not 
ſo averſe, as Luther, to an accommodation with the 


| Romaniſts; and that he would have ſacrificed many 


things for the ſake of peace. This appears chiefly by 


the book he wrote concerning things indifferent; which | that the myſteries of religion are 


was ſo ill received by Illyricus. Melancthon adviſed 
the Reformers not to contend ſcrupulouſly about indit- 
ferent things; provided thoſe rites and ceremonies had 


nothing of idolatry in them; and to bear ſome hard- 


FE thips, if it might be done without impiety. Illyricus, 
on the contrary, cried out, that people ſhould rather 


than to bear a ſurplice. Some Romanilts have been 
| Inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, which calls to mind what 


a Jeſuit ſaid, * that they would not put out one wax- 
_ taper, though it were to convert all the Hugonots. . 
The elector of Saxony, and ſome other princes, ſup- 


ported the Reformers at the diet of Spires: But, after 
je veral debates, it was ordered, that the doctrine about 
the euchariſt ſhould not be entertained: That the maſs 
mould be continued, and the celebration of it permit- 
ted even in thoſe places where the reformed doctrine 


prevailed: That the Anabaptiſts ſhould be proſcribed: 


And, that one prince ſhould not protect the ſubjeQs of 


another.“ The reforming princes oppoſed this decree, 


and alledged, that their miniſters had proved, by in- 
vincible arguments taken out of ſcripture, that the po- 


piſh maſs was contrary to the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, | about the 3 of Jeſus Chriſt, and the holy Trini- 
and the practice of the apoſtles; That they could not per- 


mit the Lord's Supper to be adminiſtered in a different 
manner in the fame church: That there was nothing 


more certain than the word of God, which explained 


- Ilelf; and therefore they would take care, that nothing 


eiſeſhould be taught than the Old and New Teſtament in 


their purity: And they declared, that the decree of the 
former diet was made for the preſervation of peace; but 
that this would infallibly occaſion wars and troubles 
in Germany.“ This was put in writing by way of pro- 
teſtation, and publiſhed, on the nineteenth of April, 
1529, as a ſolemn inſtrument of appeal to the empe- 
ror, and a general or national council. This gave the 
Reformers the name of PROTESTANTS. The inſtru- 
ment of proteſtation was ſigned by the electors of Sax- 
ony and Brandenburgh ; Erneſt, and Francis, dukes of 
Lunenberg; the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of 
Anhalt; as alſo by the deputies for the fourteen cities 
of Straſpurgh, Nuremberg, Ulm, Conſtance, Reuth- 
ingen, Windeſheim, Memmingen, Lindau, Kempten, 
 Hailbron, line, Weiſſemberg, Nordlingen, and St 
Gall. | VV 
Oetolampadius wrote to Melancthon, deſiring him to 
declare his opinion in favour of the Zuinglians, that 
the conteſt might ceaſe between them and the Luthe- 
rans. Melancthon anſwered, that he could not approve 
of the opinion of the Sacramentarians; but that, if he 
ould w act politicly, he ſhould ſpeak other wife, as he 
knew there were many learned men among them, whole 


— 
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ther | fence to be the general ſenſe of the church. 
defert all the charches, and threaten an inſurrection, 
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friendſhip would be advantageous to him; ſo that, if he 
could have concurred with them, in their opinion 
about the Lord's Supper, he would have ſpoken tree- 
ly, He obſerved, that the Zuinglians ſuppoſed the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt to be abſent, and only to be repre- 


ſented in the facrament, as perſons are repreſented upon 


a theatre: But he conſidered, that Jeſus Chriſt had pro- 
miſed to be with us to the end of the world : That it is 
not neceffary to ſeparate the divinity from the huma- 
nity ; ſo that he was perſuaded, the facrament was a 
pledge of the real prelence; and that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt was truly received in the Lord's Supper: That 
the proper import of the word was not contrary to any 
article of faith, but agreed with other places of ſcripture 
where the prefence of Chriſt was mentioned. He de- 
clared, it is an opinion unbecoming a Chriſtian, to be- 
lieve that Jeſus Chriſt is, as it were, impriſoned in hea- 
ven: That Oecolampadius only propounded ſome ab- 
ſurdities, and the judgment of {ane fathers, againſt it; 
neither of which ought to influence thoſe who know, 
to be judged by the 


| word of God, and not by geometrical principles; as 


they muſt alſo know that many contradictions are to be 
met with in the writings of the antients: But he ſaid, 
that the greateſt number of the expreſſions in the moſt 
eminent authors, proves the doQtrine of the real pre- 


* 


Oecolampadius replied; and the conſequence was a 


| friendly conference at Marpurg, in October following, 


between the heads of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. 
The landgrave of Heſſe was prefent at this conference, 
where Zuinglius. Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio, 
appeared on one ſide; and Luther, Melancthon Juſtus 


Jonas, Oſiander, Brentius, and Agricola, on the other 


ide. The Lutherans propoſed juch articles as they ob- 


ected againſt in the doctrine of the Zuinglians: Firſt, 


That there was no ſuch thing as original ſin; but it 


| was only a natural infirmity and weakneſs; and that 


baptiſm did not take away any fin in children. Second 
ly, That the Holy Ghoſt is not conferred by the ute 
of the word of God, and the ſacraments; but without 
that word, and thoſe facraments. Thirdly, That ſome 

of them were ſuppoſed to have erroneous thoughts 


ty. Fourthly, That they ſet the value of faith as to our 
| juſtification high enough; but ſeemed to attribute juſti- 
cation to good works. Fifthly, That they did not 
think the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt were really in 
the Lord's Supper. Zuinglius and Oecolampadius clear- 
ed themſelves fully of the ſuſpicion they lay under a- 
bout the Trinity, and Divinity of Jeſus Chrift: But they 
had long diſputes about original fin, and the operation 
of the ſacraments; in which poiats Melancthon agreed 
with Zuinglius, oy explaining, or altering his former 
opinions; ſo that they differed only about the euchariſt, 
| Luther could not fo fully agree with Zuinglius, as may 
be ſeen in his life. 5 3535 
The diet of Augſburg was held in June, 1530. No- 
thing coſt Melancthon more pains than the taſk that 
was given him this year, to draw up a confeſſion of 
faith; which is called the Augſburg confeſſion, becauſe 
it was preſented to the emperor at the diet in that city. 
Melancthon drew up this confeſſion of faith out of the 


| memoirs fent to the elector of Saxony. It was divided 
into two parts. The firſt contained twenty-one articles 


upon the chief points of religion; as the unity of God, 

original fin, the incarnation, juſtification, the goſpel- 
miniſtry, the church, the civil government, the day of 
judgment, free-will, the cauſe of ſin, faith, good works, 
and the adoration of ſaints. The other part was con- 
cerning the ceremonies and uſages of the church, which 
the proteſtants ſaid were abuſed; ſuch às the commu— 


nion in both kinds, the marriages of prieſts, as th 
So . Ati 
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not refrain from bringing uw | 
When this was done, the emperor called the proteſtants 
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abſtinence from meats, monaſtic vows, and eccleſiaſtical 


juriſdiction. 8 . p 
Melancthon had reviſed, and corrected, this confeſ- | 


ſion ſeveral times; but had much difficulty to pleaſe Lu- 
ther at laſt. Indeed it is probable, that Luther would 
not have tempered his ſtile with ſo much moderation: 
It was a difficult time; and all ſweetneſs of expreſſion, 
which affected not the merits of their cauſe, was then 
neceſſary to be added, 


This confeſſion was ſigned by the proteſtant princes, | 1 


and read before the emperor in a ſpecial aſſembly of the 
empire, who were then diſmiſſed; that they might con- 


ſult what reſolutions they ſhould come to in this affair. 
Their judgments were divided. The more violent ſaid 


that the edit of Worms ought to be put in execution; 


and ſuch as would not obey, ſhould be compelled by 
the civil powers. Others were for chooſing a cer- 
' tain number of honeſt, learned and indifferent perſons, 
according to whoſe judgment the emperor was to de- 
cide all matters. And a third party for giving the con- 
feſſion of faith to the popiſh divines to confute, and the 
confutation to be read in a full diet, before the proteſ- 
tants. This laſt advice was taken, and John Faber, | 


John Cochlæus, Eckius, Wimpina, Collinus, and ſome 
other popiſh divines, were appointed to draw up a con- 
futation, which they finiſhed, and delivered to the em- 
peror and the popiſh princes, who were of opinion, 
that all the ſevere expreſſions, which the divines could 

ſhould be taken out. 


together, on the third of Auguſt, and told them, he 


had communicated their confeſſion to ſome learned and 
religious 
obſerve what was ſound, or what was contrary to the 
faith of the church: That they had given their judg- 
ments in writing, which he had approved; and then 
ordered it to be read before them by one of his ſecre- 


erſons, to give their opinion of it, and to 


IN 


The Romiſh divines examined the proteſtants' con- 


feſſion of faith ſtep by ſtep in their anſwer. They fully 


approved of ſome articles; as the firſt about the holy 


Trinity ; the third about the incarnation ; the eighth 


about the wicked in the church, and that the tacra- 


ments adminiſtered by wicked perſons are good; the 


ninth about the neceſſity of baptiſm, and the baptiſm 
of «infants; the tenth about the Lord's Supper; the 


thirteenth about the operation of the ſacraments, though 


they judged that article to be defective, becauſe they 
would not acknowledge ſeven ſacraments ; the four- 


teenth about the calling of miniſters, provided they al- 


| Jowed of a canonical ordination ; the ſixteenth about 


the authority of the magiſtrates ; the ſeventeenth about 
the laſt judgment and the reſurreQion ; and the eigh- 
teenth about free-will. But they rejected other articles; 
as the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and twentieth, that men are 


alone; the ſeventh, that the church is a congregation 


of ſaints ; and that it is ſufficient, to preſerve its unity, 
that men agree in the doctrine of the goſpel, and about 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, without following 


the ſame uſages and traditions : The rwenty-firſt, about 
the invocation and worſhip of ſaints. "Thoſe, which 


they partly received, and partly rejected, were the ſe- 
ſecond, about original fin, which they approved, ex- 
cept the definition of ſin given in it, which ſeems to 


2azree better to actual than original ſin; the eleventh 


what is faid in it about confeſſion ; in the twelfth, about 
repentance, they did not like the aſſertion that faith is 


a part of repentance, and what concerns ſatisfaction; 
the fifteenth was approved, as to what is ſaid there, that 


the rites and ceremonies of the church are to be ob- 
ſerved; but rejected ſo far, as it ſays, that the cuſtoms | That men ſhould not be ſaid to be jullified by fai 
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cult to conie to an agreement. 
other Lutherans, agreed to theſe 
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teceived by tradition, as celibacy, and vows, are of no 


uſe to obtain grace, or make ſatisfaction to God. 

As to the ſecond part of the confeſſion of Augſburg 
in which the proteſtants aſferted; that the communion 
under one kind, celibacy of prieſts, the ceremonies of 
the maſs, private maſſes, the name of ſacrifice given to 


the maſs; monaſtic vows, abſtinence, faſts; and auricu- 
| lar confeſſion, are abuſes : The popiſh divines main- 


tained, in their anſwer, they were not abuſes, but re- 
igious and holy uſages, commanded by ſcripture, and 
confirmed by tradition : Yet they acknowledged, there 
were {ome abuſes in them that wanted reformation and 
which the emperor promiſed to obtain. ESE 


The Romiſh divines deſired the proteſtants to return 


to the old communion of the church. The elector of 


Saxony anſwered for the proteſtants, that it the Ro- 


maniſts could prove, that the proteſtants had advanced 


any error, they would recant it; and if they deſired any 


farther explication, they were ready to give it: That; 
ſince they had approved of ſome i orb. of their doc- 
trine, and rejected others, it was neceſſary they ſhould 


confirm and explain thoſe in diſpute. 


la conſequence of this, a conference was held at 5 
Augſburg on the ſeventh of Auguſt, between ſeven?s 
teen Romiſh divines, and ſome of the proteſtants: But 


this was of no effect. The Romaniſts ſaid, if the Pro- 


teſtants would not ſatisfy the emperor, by uniting in 
matters of faith with the princes and members of the 


empire, they would bring great troubles upon Germa- 
ny by the wars and tumults, which their ſeparation 
would raiſe. The proteſtants anſwered, by ge 


ſuffer them to be heard ſufficiently: That they coul 
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not be ailowed a copy of the confutation Wihelr con- 


feſſion, but upon hard terms; and that it was expected, 
| they ſhould approve of it, without reading or examin- 
ing it, which they could not do with a ſafe conſcience : 


That though it was promiſed and concluded, in the laſt 


diet of Spires, that a council ſhould he held, nothing 
was done in it ſince. The committee of the Romiſh de- 
puties replied, that the proteſtants had no reaſon to 
complain of his imperial majeſty: That the condition on 
which he offered them a copy of the confutation of 
their confeſſion was not hard, becauſe he was ſenſible 
how they uled the edict of Worms; That they might 
| with greater ſafety conſent to the doctrine of the univers 
tal church, than of a ſmall number of heretics and apoſ- 
tates, who could not agree among themſelves: And that 


the emperor, having two wars upon his hands; could 
have no hopes of holding a council at that time: | 


The proteſtants ſhewed reaſons for their teparation; 
and offered to chuſe a ſmall number of perſons on both _ 
ſides, who might treat amicably together, and conlult 


| if they could not find out ſome way of agreement. 5 
not juſtified by the merit of good works, but by faith | ay of agreement. This 


propolal was received; and ſeven pertons were nomi- 
nated by both parties to confer about religion; two 
princes, two lawyers, and three divines. The Romari- 


iſts were the biſhop of Augſburg, and the duke of 


Brunſwick ; the chancellor of the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, and the chancellor of the marquis of Baden; 
Eckius, Wimnina, and Cochlæus. For the proteſtants 


were the elector of Saxony's ſon, and the marquis of 


Brandenburg; the lawyers Brucke and Heller; and the 


divines dee ene, e and Schepfius. They 

2 | tual 3 VE met, and agreed upon fifteen of the twenty-one arti 
allo, about abſolution, they allowed of, but diſliked. of the conteſſion of Augſburg; fo that hire e 
but fix, three of which were only diſputed againſt in 

part; and the other three were remitted to the ſecond 


part of their confeſſion, about which it was more diffi- 
MelanCthon, and the 
points of doctrine : 
th a- 
lone, 


5 | George 
Brucke, their deputy, that they took it ill to be Fe 


tened; and complained, that the emperor would not 


* 
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lone, but by faith and grace: That good works are ne- 
ceſſary: That reprobates are included in the church: 
That man hath a free-will: That the bleſſed ſaints in- 
tercede for us, and may be honoured. In the other 
ſeven articles, they agreed, that the body and blood of 
Chriſt were contained in both elements, and that they 
would not condemn the laity, who would receive the 
euchariſt only under one kind: That the uſual venera- 
tion ſhould be given to the holy ſacrament : That the 
public maſs ſhould be celebrated with the uſual ceremo- 
nies, and that they ſhould obſerve what is eſſential in 
the conſecration : That the faſts on the vigils might be 
ſtill obſerved, and ſome holydays kept: That the biſhops 
ſhould hold their juriſdictions ; and that pariſh prieſts, 
preachers, and othier ecclefiaſtical perſons, ſhould ſub- 
mit to them in ſpiritual matters; and that their excom- 
munications ſhould not be contemned, 8 


guſt, made their report to the diet, upon what terms 
they ſtood with the Lutherans. It was then thought, 
that it would be a ſpeedier way to perfect the agreement 
by reducing the deputies to 3 and that both par- 
ties ſhould appoint two lawyers, and one divine. Me- 
lancthon was choſen by the Proteſtants, and Eckius by 
the Romaniſts. The points upon which they debated, 
were principally the maſs, vows, and celibacy of prieſts. 
The Romaniſts conſented, that the married prieſts might 

lxve with their wives; but they would not relax in the 

buſineſs of the maſs and vows, Melancthon, who was 
very much inclined to peace, might have come nearer, 


if he had been inveſted with ample powers: But the | 
other Proteſtants had been diſſatisfied with his conde- | 


ſcenſion, and ordered him to advance no farther. This 
put an end to all kinds of accommodation: But Me- 
lanckhon drew up“ An apology for the Augſburg. 
_ confefſion;” which the proteſtant princes offered to pre- 
ſent to the emperor, who refuſed to receive it, and it 
was publiſhed the next yea. | : 


Luther was not at the diet of Augſburg, but he wrote | 
The for- | 


mer was of opinion, that all propoſals of an accommo- | 


to Melancthon about the tranſactions there. 


dation would be ineffectual; but the latter tried to mo- 
derate the mind of Luther, and ſtop his heat. 120 
God alone, my dear Philip, can unravel the intricate 
plot of the tragedy which is now acting. Ten councils 
aſſembled together could not do it; much leſs ſuch an 
one as I. If a man ſays a reaſonable thing, it is ſtraight- 
way called Lutheraniſm.' Melancthon anſwered Eraſ- 
mus from Augfburg, and prayed him to continue the 
charitable office of exhorting the emperor to moderation. 
Eraſmus replied with ſome peeviſhneſs and reſentment, 


ſaying, that he wonld not concern himſelf in behalf off 


the evangelics. However, he was better than his word, 
and did write to cardinal Campejus, defiring him to 
diſſuade the emperor from making a religious war. 
The ſweating ſickneſs, Ahh brake on in England 
in 1485, raged this year in Germany, among other ca- 
lamities; and the affairs of the poor proteſtants were ſo 
bad, in all appearance, that Melancthon was quite de- 
jected, and overwhelmed with ſorrow. Luther, who. 
had more courage, wrote him many excellent letters 
of conſolation. : 


Arxchbiſhop Cranmer had a very great regard for Me. 


lancthon, whom he invited to England, and expected 
there. Peter Martyr, and his companion Ochinus, had 


their annual allowance from the king; but ſome more | 


extraordinary annuity was intended for Melancthon. 
Francis I. king of France, had a great love for learn- 
ing and learned men. He eſtabliſhed profeſſors of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages at Paris. The 
revival of letters in France, which had been in a manner 
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who was therefore called the Father of Letters. 


— 


extinguiſhed for ſeveral ages, was owing to this prince, 

) He 
married Eleanor, the emperor's lifter, in 1530; at which 
time there was a great controverſy about religion in 
France, and the king was deſirous of having Melanct- 


hon to come there, as he judged him a proper perſon to 


870 the diſputes. e are told, that the queen of 
avarre often talked to the king her brother of a ver 

good man, as ſhe ſaid, who was called Philip Melanct- 
hon, whom ſhe was continually praiſing as the moſt 
learned man of this time; and that ſhe did not doubt, 
but if ſo holy and able a man could confer with the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, they would quickly find the means 


| of reſtoring peace to the church. Whereupon this 


rince, who otherwiſe had a great deſire to bring tato 
rance the ableſt men of his time wrote to Melancqt- 


hon, and invited him to come to Paris, to join his en- 


The Romiſh divines, on the twenty-ſecond of Au- deavours with the French divines to reſtore the antient 


diſcipline of the church. This letter was dated at 
Guue, the twenty-eighth of June, 1535, and declared 
the pleaſure the king had, that Melancthon was diſpoſ- 
ed to come into France, to endeavour to pacify the con- 
troverſies. Melancthon wrote to the king, the twenty- 
eighth of September following, and aſſured him of his 
good intentions; but that he was forry he had not ſur- 
mounted the obſtacles to his journey. Langey was or- 
dered to ſound Melancthon, if he was inclined to change 
his chair of theology at Wittenberg, whole income was 
only two hundred crowns a year, for a royal profeſſor's 


chair in the univerſity of Paris, at twelve hundred crowns 


a year. Varillas ſays, © the elector of Saxony permitted 

Melancthon to go into France, in hopes that he would 
make all the French turn Lutherans. But Luther, who 
could not be without Melancthon, detained him a long 
time, upon pretence that he was to concert, or, to dean. 


more properly, to poliſh with him his laſt book againſt 
the Anabaptiſts. Bayle contradiQs Varillas, and ſays, 


the elector of Saxony could not be prevailed upon to 
grant Melancthon the liberty of going to France, and 
wrote his excuſes to Francis J. Luther did not detain 
Melancthon; but made repeated inſtances fo the elector 
of his journey. In fact, Melancthon could never obtain 


PI leave from the elector to make it, although Luther had 
| Eraſmus alfo wrote to Melancthon in theſe words; Sh Luther had 


earneſtly exhorted that prince to conſent to this jour- 
ney, by repreſenting to him, that the hopes of ſeeing 


Melancthon had put a ſtop to the perſecution of the 


proteſtants in France. 1 N 
The king of England alſo deſired to ſee Melancthon: 
But neither of theſe two monarchs ever ſaw him. — 
However, Melancthon ſent a {mall piece into France, 
which contained his advices about reconciling of the 
VVVVTVVVVVVVVVVVV ER 
Luther, in 1536, wrote upon his table theſe words 
following: Res et verba Philippus; verba ſine rebus Eraſ- 
mus; res fine verbis Lutherus ; nec res nec verba Caroloſta- 
dizs. * Philip Melancthon is both ſubſtance and words; 
Eraſmus, words without tubſtance; Luther, ſubſtance 
without words ; and Caroloſtad neither ſubſtance nor 
words. Melancthon unawares coming to Luther at that 
time, and reading the ſame, ſmiled, and ſaid, Touching 
Eraſmusand Caroloſtadius, it is well judged and cenſur- 
ed; but too muchis attributed unto me; alſo good words 
onght to be aſcribed to Luther, for he ſpeaketh exceed- 
ing well.” 5 OE. V 
Melancthon, in 1541, aſſiſted at the conferences of 
Spires and Ratiſbon, where the controverſies between 
the Romaniſts and Proteſtants, were warmly diſputed. 
At the former, the papiſts choſe Eckius, and the proteſ- 
tants appointed Melancthon, to confer about the points 
in controverſy, and agreed that they ſhould begin to 
diſcourſe about original ſin. They entered upon it, and 


| continued the conference three days, when Nicholas 
| Granville, 


i 
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Granville, who was then prime miniſter to the emperor, 


and his commiſſioner at the conference, received a letter 


from his imperial majeſty, which ordered that the con- 


ference ſnould be diſcontinued, and all things referred 


to the diet of Ratiſbon, where the proteſtants were or- 
dered to meet. This diet was opened in March, in the 
preſence of the emperor, who appointed Eckius, Pflu- 
gius, and Gropper, to manage it for the Romaniſts; 
and, for the Proteſtants, MelanQthon, Bucer, and Piſtori- 


us. He commanded them to lay aſide all paſſion, and 


do reſpect the glory of God only in that conference. 
Frederic, brother to the eleCtor palatiue, was appointed 
preſident; who opened the conference on the 27th of 
April, when a writing was produced, which contained 
twenty two articles, wherein the whole ſubſtance of re- 


ligion was comprized. It was imagined, that this wri- 


ting was drawn up by John Gropper; but the emperor 
- ſaid, it was preſented to him by perſons of learning and 
piety, to forward the peace: he therefore defired them | 
to examine it, that they might approve of what was well, 


correct what was amiſs, and terminate all differences. 


Dupin has ſet forth all theſe articles, which are too long 
to be inſerted here. The proteſtants examined, and ob- 


jected to ſeveral of them; which was reſented by the le- 


gate, and the diet was concluded by the emperor, who 


commanded that the decree of the diet of Augſburg 
ſhould {till continue; but he ſuſpended all proſecutions 


inthe imperial chamber concerning matters of religion, 


till either a general or national council was held. In the 


- courſe of this diſputation, it ought to be mentioned to 
the honour of Melancthon, that when Eckius propoſed | 
à ſophiſm ſomewhat puzzling, Melancthon pauſed a 
little, and ſaid, that he would give an anſwer to it 
_ -mnext day.” Upon which Eckius repreſented to him the 
digrace of ſuch a ſcholar requiring ſo long a time; but 
Mielancłhon replied, like an honeſt man, Mi doctor, 
non quæro, meam gloriam in hoc negotio, ſed veritatim: i. e. 
My good doctor, I am not feeking my own glory in 
* this affair, but the truth. However, he got a complete 
victory over Eckius; who dared no more to ſhew his 
„ œP ß /r 
In 1543, Melancthon went to the elector of Cologne, 
to aſſiſt him in introducing a Reformation into his dio- 
- ceſe, which proved ineffectual. Bucer and Piſtorius aſ- 
ſiſted Melancthon in drawing up the articles for the 
elector: But Gropper compoſed a treatiſe againſt thoſe 
articles, and the divines of Cologne ſtood ſo firm againſt 
their archbiſhop, that he was unable to introduce the 
proteſtant religion in his electorate. However, the 
elector of Cologne, and the elector palatine, renounced 


elancthon had two ſons, and two daughters by Ca- 


* tharine Crappin, the daughter of a burgomaſter of Wit- 
tenberg, whom he married in the year 1520, and lived 
very happily with till the year 1557, when ſhe died. His 
daughter Anne was married to George Sabinus, of Wit- 


tenberg, in 1536, when ſhe was only fourteen years old. 


Sabinus was one of the beſt poets of his time; and 
Eraſmus, in 1534, had highly recommended him to | 
_ - Malanthon. Anne underſtood Latin well, and was 
very handſome. Her father loved her tenderly: But 
there had been ſeveral quarrels between the father · in-law 


and the ſon-in-law; becauſe Sabinus was ambitious to 
obtain civil employment, and diſliked the humility of 


Melancthon, who confined himſelf to literary employ- 


ments, and would be at no trouble to advance his chil- 


dren. Sabinus, in 1543, carried his wife into Pruſſia, to 


the great grief of Melancthon; and ſhe died at Konig- 
burg in 1547. Melancthon's other daughter was mar- 
ried, in 1550, to Gaſper Peucer, who was an able phy- 


ſician, and was very much perſecuted. Melancthon was 


a very good father, as appears by this ſtory, A French- 


man found him one day holding a book in one hand, | loſe it before the end of the week. None liked his 
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and rocking a child with the other. Melancthon ſeeing 


young monarch in one o 


He had a great deal of wit, much reading, and va 
knowledge. He lived among a ſort of people who ap- 


him ſurprized at this, made ſuch a pious diſcourſe to 


him about the duty of a father, and the ſtate of grace in 
which children are with God, that this ſtranger went a- 


way much more learned than when he came in. 
Melancthon had much of his time taken up by the 
affair of the Interim. He attended ſeven conferences 
upon this ſubjeQ in 1548; and wrote all the pieces 
that were preſented there, as alſo the cenſure of that 
Interim. ? 9 
Aboutthis time Melan&hon was expected in England 
by king Edward VI. to which he was excited by biſhop 
Latimer, the great ae 7 Tov. who ſaid before the 


at the year's end  _ : 
 Melan&thon was one of the deputies, whom Maurice, 


eleAor of Saxony, was to ſend to the council of Trent 
in 1552. He waited ſome time at Nuremberg fora 
| ſafe conduct; but he returned from thence to Witten- 


berg, on account of the war which was ready to break 


out. His laſt conference with the doors of the Romiſh 


communion was at Worms, in 1557; and of the diſ- 
ſentions that afflicted him, there was none more vio- 
lent than that which was raiſed by Flacius Illyricus 
Melancthon was of a mild and peaceable diſpoſition ; 


peared to him paſſionate, and too forward to mix hu- 


man methods, and the authority of the ſecular power, 
with the affairs of the church. His tender conſcience 
made him fear there was a mark of reprobation in it: 
But he muſt have well weighed all inconveniences, 


when he caſt his eyes upon Paleſtine, as Abelard had 
formerly done, to retire there, in caſe his enemies ſhould 
drive him away. I am not dejeCted, ſays he, at the 


cruel clamour of my enemies, who have threatened they 
will not leave me a footſtep in Germany. But I com- 


mit myſelf to the Son of God. If I ſhall be driven awa 
alone, I am determined to go to Paleſtine, and, in thoſe 
lurking places of Jerom, by calling upon the Son of 


God, to write clear teſtimonies of the divine doctrine, 


and in death to recommend my ſoul to God.“ 


The teſtimonies of piety with which Melan&hon ' 
ended his days were admirable: And it is obſervable, 
that one thing which made him look upon death as a 


happineſs, was, that it delivered him from theological 


perſecutions. Some days before he died, he wrote on 


a piece of paper, in two columns, the reaſons why he 


ought not to be ſorry for leaving this world. One of 
thoſe columns contained the bleflings that death would 
rocure him: The other contained the evils from which 


eath would deliver him. The firſt column had fix 
heads. Firſt, that he ſhould come to the light. Se- 


condly, That he ſhould ſee God. Thirdly, That he 


ſhould contemplate the Son of God. Fourthly, That 
he ſhould underſtand thoſe admirable myſteries which 
he could not comprehend in this life. Fifthly, Why 
we are created ſuch as we are. 1 What is the 
union of the two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. The ſecond 
column had only two articles: Firſt, that he ſhould fin 
no more. Secondly, that he ſhould be no longer ex- 
poſed to the vexations and rage of the divines, 


The ſtate of man appeared to this gout divine to be 


one of the moſt incomprehenſible mytteries of religion; 
and yet there is not one among thoſe who believe 


in it. 3 


without examining, that imagines there is any difficulty 


Nielancthon faid, he had held his profeſſor's place. 


forty years, without ever being ſure that he ſhould not 
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his ſermons; * I hear ſay, Mr 
Melancthon, that great clerk, ſhould come hither, - L 


would wiſh him, and ſuch as he is, two hundred pounds 1 
a year. The king ſhould never want it in his coffers | 


i 
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mildneſs, which expoſed him to all ſorts of ſlander, and 
deprived him of the means of anſwering a fool accor- 
ding to his folly. The only advantage it procured him 
Was to look upon death without: fear, by conſidering 
that it would ſecure him from theological hatred and 
contentions. e N 
Hoornbeeck attributed to Melancthon the Greek ver- 
ſion of the Augſburg confeſſion, which appeared under 
the name of Paul Doſcius: And Placcius alſo believed 
that the tranflation of Eccleſiaſticus and the Pſalms into 
Greek verſe, was the work of Melancthon. It is certain 
ahat he aſſiſted Luther in tranſlating the Ne Teſtament. 
into the German language: But Melchior Adam, 
Teiſſier, and Crenius, were miſtaken, as well as Plac- 
cius, about his Greek verſion of Eccleſiaſticus, and the 
Pſalms; for Lyſerus has proved that it was done by 
Dolſcius. Melancthon, in 1559, wrote in Greek to the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, 2nd ſaid, “. I ſend;you che 
Greek verſion of the confeſſion, .which. was publiſhed] 
without my advice However, I like the ſtile, and 
have ſent it to Conſtantinople.” Melchior Adam ſays, 
that this verſion was made by Melancthon, though it 
. was. publiſhed under the name of Dolſcius, who. was 
rector of the college of Hall in Saxony. But Melanct- 
5 on's.own words (hew. that he-did not -make this ver- 
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Peucer was heard to ſay, that Melancthon, his father- 
in-law, having read the dialogue de Cæna Domini, wrote 
by Oecolampadius, forſook the opinion of the oral man- 
ducation; and that afterwards he triumphed in the ar- 
gument from the doctrine of the fathers. He ſaid, 
The doctrine of conſubſtantiation was unknown to 
the fathers; and that Auguſtine was a groſs Zuing- 
Mlelancthon. explained himſelf freely to a Hungarian, 
Vho aſked his opinion about the euchariſt. This was 
reported to Pomeranus, who afterwards addreſſed him- 
ſelf in this manner to the people in a ſermon : © Moſt 
ear brethren, the church is in great danger: Pray to 


God for ſome great perſons that are fallen into error.“ 


Melancthon was preſent, and underſtood that this was 
meant of him: He could not ſuppreſs his anger, and 
went out of the church in ſight of all the congregation. 
Hloſpinian has undertaken to prove, that Melancthon 
turned from Lutheraniſm, as to the point of the real 
preſence; though the fear of oppreſſion prevented him 
rom declaring his judgment open y.. 
Melancthon fpent all his life in ſtudy, and ſeemed not 

to be capable of any other labour. He ſubſiſted upon 
the ſalary he received from John Frederic, elector 
of Saxony, as profeſſor of divinity in the univerſiey 
of Wittenberg; which was juſt ſuthcient to maintain his 
family. His conſtitution was very weak, and required 
great tenderneſs and management; which made Luther, 
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zealous as he was, blame him for labouring too earneſt- 


ly in the vineyard. I am extremely grieved, ſays he, 
for your very bad ſtate of health; and my prayers are 
continually offered up. for your recovery, that there 
may be ſamebody, when I am dead, who may be a 
-bulwark to the houſe of Iſtael againſt the ragings of 
Satan. In the mean time, why do you-embarraſs and 
load yourſelf with ſo much buſineſs and labour, regard- 
leſs of all the admonitions which have been given you? 
The time will come, when you will condemn, but it will 
be too late, this inconſiderate zeal, which now poſſeſſes 
you, and urges you to undertake ſo much more than 
 +your are able to bear, as if you had a conſtitution of 
Loon or ſtone. = 5 5 | 
2 In the beginning of his ſickneſs, he ſaid; I defire to 
be diffolved, and to be with Chriſt.“ And when his in- 
timate friend Camerarius took his lait leave of him, and 
© commended him to God, Melan@hon faid; © Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Son of God, who ſitteth at the right hand 


'[ 410 HH 


dered him a little diſtruſtful. 


Os ; M F. 1 7 | 
of the Father, and giveth gifts to men, preſerve you 
and yours, and: us all.” Feeling himſelf very ſick, he 
cried ;' O Lord, make an end!” GY 
Having received letters from Francfort, concerning 
the perſecution of ſome godly men in France, he ſaid, 
that his bodily di ſeaſe was not comparable to the 
grief of his mind for his godly friends, and for the mi- 


he cried out; “If God be for us, who can be againſt 
97 1 

us. After this he 

trouble me no more with ſpeaking to me.“ Soon after 


teenth of April, 1560, which was the ſixty-third day 
of his fixty-fourth year. He was honourably buried 


near Luther, in the church of the caſtle, two days af- 


ter: And his funeral oration was ſpoken by Winſhe- 
mius, a doctor of phyſic, and profeſſor of the Greek 
tongue. 5 * 
When he was firſt converted, he thought it impoſſi- 
ble for his hearers to withſtand the evidence of the truth 
in the miniſtry of the goſpel; but, after preaching a- 
| while, he complained, “ That old Adam was too hard 
for young MelanQthon.” _ | 

It is aſtoniſhing, that, amidft fo many other occupa- 


— 
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| tions, Melancthon could write ſo many books. The 
number of them is prodigious; and a chronological. 


catalogue of them was publiſhed in 1582, by Mylius. 


concerning theologica 
priqted ſeveral times at Neuſtat. Melanckhon finiſhed 


ther choſe to print many of them, than to perfect. a 
mall number, as he preferred the advantage of the pub- 


| PY genius wherewith he was naturally endowed, gave 
him ſome aſſurance that his works would be eſteemed, 


| Poetlaureat to Ferdinand king of the Romans, tranſlat- 


man, as alſo a letter of his to the count de Weda. 
Melancthon was ſo cool in his temper, that he ex- 


ced that his knowledge might daily increaſe; for he re- 
membered that he had corrected many things in his own. 
| writing; which he had believed to be: good when they 
were firſt publiſhed, His modeſty and experience ren- 
He loved peace; and 
deplored the gonfuſion of the times. He was even dil- 
poſed to judge favourably of ſeveral doctrines to facilitate 
aà re- union. Madefly, moderation, and love of peace, 
form in the minds of the moſt knowing men, a certain 


principle of equity, which makes them lukewarm and 


0 


ſerved of him) his natural timidity led him to concur 


proved, and which were afflicting to many good men 
who loved him ſincerely. „„ 5 
He publithed ſeveral books on rhetoric, logic, and 
grammar, as well as on theology. His common-places 
were publiſhed in 1521, when ne was only twenty-four 
years of age; and there is reaſon to believe chat he was 
an author in print before the age of twenty. The par- 


liament at Paris, in 1523, cenſured ſome of his works, as 
| | | they 


deries- of the church.” Raiſing himſelf up in his bed, 


prayed to himſelf; and being at 
length aſked by his ſon-in-law, if he would have any 
thing, he anſwered, Nothing but heaven; therefore, 


this he gave up the ghoſt, at Wittenberg, on the nine- 


| Chriſtopher Pezelius, profeſſor of theology at Witten- 
berg, in 1578, publiſhed ſome extracts of MelanQhon's 
works, in which he gar the objections and anſwers 

matters in a very, good method, 
| and interperſed ſome ſhort obſervations. This work 
contains eight volumes in octavo, which have been 


e. pieces, and publiſhed many imperfect. He found 
his writings were profitable to the youth, and he ra- 
lic to his own glory. We may believe, that the hap- 
though unfiniſhed. His Latin verſes pleaſed the hyper- 
Leritical Julius Cæſar Scaliger: And Gaſper Buſchius, 
ed Melancthon's catechiſm, and his poſtilles, into Ger- 


amined matters the more treely, on both ſides, and was 
not peremptory to his opinions, becaufe he was convin- 


irreſolute; and this ſeems to have been the character of 
Melancthon. In fome caſes, however, (as Zanchius ob- 


with and do many things, which his judgment dilap- 


IN 
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they did thoſe of Luther and Caroloſtadius. The court 
condemned the writings of MelanEthon, as containing 


things conttary to holy ſcripture ſound teafon, the 


- councils; the doctrine of the univerſal church, and judg- 
ment of the catholic fathers; being full of'{chiftnatical 
and heretical propoſitions already condem 
ing l the doctrines of Luther, and more dune than 
his books; becauſe of the artifices and ſmoo 

diſcourſe: and to ſhew that they had reafon to condemn 
tliem, they joĩned a . cenſure of fome propofkitions 


- cohtatn- 
eſs of his 


n 


taken out of his book of common-places; his commen- 
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tary upon the epiſtle to the Romans, his treatiſe 4 ainſt 
the cenſuresof the ſorbonne, his letters and declarations. 
The Lutheran dectrine was then encouraged” in che 


was cenſured: by the ſorbonne and parliament, Who con- 
demned Mefgret for favouring the licence which Wiek - 
liffe had introduced; and pafſed a general cenſure upon 
the colloquies of Eraſmus; while that eminent, genius 
paid Melanthon the higheſt compliments, and laid he 


at Salamanca and Rome, _ Fu . 3 
No ſooner was the book publiſhed, than it was greatly 

read, and highly eſteemed, both in Italy and Spain; 
and this fo raifed the reputation of the author, that his 


French court; and it is no wonder that every Reformer 


| was deſirous of joining with him in his endeavouts 
for the peace of the church; but that there were ſome 
men of reputation and authority, who treated all thoſe 
; 1 that had any correſpondence with Melanct- 
r 1 25 ps | SY 3 
Mielancthon, Cruciger, Bugenhagius, and Aurogal- 
Tus, aſſiſted Luther in his German tranſlation of the 
bible. Luther prefided over the work; 'and collated the 
Vulgate tranſlation, his new one, and the original text. 


Melancthon compared theſe with the Septuagint. 
| Cruciger conferred the Hebrew with the Chaldee; and 
| the bother - aſſiſtants. 5 wee the rabinical writings. 


Every. one came to conference prepared for the particu- 


lar paſſages under conſideration; and each delivered in 
his judgment upon the ſeveral texts: theſe were all 
collated and examined, before they concluded upon and 
determined the final expreſſion. —This was a great 
work, highly valuable in itſelf, and the moſt -effeual 


* 


r in the hand of God, both of | preparing and el: mY | 
tabliſhing the Reformation. „ 3 Rn 


An Arco of the Life and Sufferings of MICHAEL DE MOLINOS, 


a Native of Spain. 


Aa DE MOLINOS, a (Spaniard of a rich 


and honourable family, entered, when young, 


into prieſt's orders, but would not accept of any.pre- 
ferment in the church. He poſſeſſed great. natural abi- 
ties, which he dedicated to the ſervice of his: fellow- 
creatures, without any view of emolument to himſelf. 
His courſe of life was.pious and uniform; nor did he 
exerciſe thoſe auſterities which are common among the 
religious orders of the church of Rome. 5 


Being of a contemplative turn of mind, he, purſued 


the track of the myſtical divines, and having acquired 
great reputation in Spain, and being deſirous of pro- 
Pagating his ſublime mode of -devotion, he left his own. 
country, and tettled.at Rome. Here he ſoon connected 
himſelf with ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the 
literati, who ſo approved of his religious maxims, that 
they concurred in aſſiſting him to propagate them.; and, 
in a ſhort. time, he obtained a great number of fol- 
lowers, who, from the ſublime mode of their religion, 
were ene by the name of Quietiſts. 


In 1675 Molinos publiſhed a book, entitled Il Guida | 


Opirituale, to which were ſubjoined recommendator 
letters from ſeveral great perlonages. One of theſe was 
by the archbiſhop of Reggio; a ſecond by the general 
of the Franciſcans; and a third by father Martin de 
Eſparſa, a jeſuit, who had been divinity- profeſſor both 


acquaintance was coveted by the moſt reſpectable cha- 


racters. Letters were written to him from numbers of 


people,. ſo that a correſpondence was ſettled between 
him, and thofe who approved of his method, in diffe- 


rent parts of Europe. - Some ſecular prieſts, both at 


Rome and Naples, declared themſelves openly for it, 
and conſulted him, as a ſort of oracle, on many occa- 
ſions. But thote-who attached themſelves to him with 


the greateſt ſincerity, were ſome of the fathers of the 
Oratory ; in particular three of the moſt eminent, 


namely, Coloredi, Ciceri, and Petrucci. Many of the 


cardinals alſo courted his acquaintance, and thought 


themſelves happy in being reckoned among the number 
of his friends. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of them was 


Gr 


— 


ſtruſt 


who was ſincere in his r e gr opened his mind 
without reſerve to the cardinal 
diſtinguiſhed characters in France. 


* 


: religious mode, father Petrucci wrote ſeveral At 
treatiſes relative-to:a contemplative life: but he mixed 


church, as mitigated that cenſure he might have other- 


-moſt eaſy and familiar ftile. | | Jo 

_ Molinos had now acquired ſuch reputation, that the 
Jeſuits and dominicans began to be greatly alarmed, 
and determined to put a ſtop to the progreſs of this new 


thor of it; and as hereſy is an imputation that makes 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion at Rome, Molinos and His fol- 
lowers were given out to be heretics. Books were alſo 


method; but they were all anſwered with great ſpirit by 
Theſe diſputes occaſioned ſuch a diſturbance in Rome, 
that the whole affair was taker? notice of by the Inquiſi- 


mination ; and the jeſnits were conſidered as the accu- 
linos's book; but the reft took care he ſhould not be 
both Molinos and Petrucci acquitted themſelves ſo well, 
that their books were again approved, and the anſwers 
lous: 1 8 5 3 
Petrucci's conduct on this 'occaſion was fo highly ap- 
roved, that it not only raifed the credit of the cauſe, 
ut his own emolument; for he was ſoon after made 


the pope in their favour. 
eſteemed 


the cardinal d' Eſtrees, a man of very great learning, 
who ſo highly approved of Molinos's maxims, that he 
entered into a cloſe connection with him. T my 4 A | 
| verſed'togerher daily, and notwithſtanding the diftri 
a Spaniard has naturally of a Frenchman, yet 'Molinos, 


; and by this means a 
correſpondence was ſettled between Molinos and fome 


Whilſt Molinos was thus labouring to 9 Nis ; 
etters and 


in them ſo many rules for the devotions of the Roniiſh 


wile incurred. They were written chiefly for the ufe of 
the nuns, and therefore the ſenſe was expreſſed in the 


method. To do this it was neceſſary to decry the au- 


written by ſome of the jeſuits againſt Molinos and his 


tion. Molinos and his book, and father Petrucei, with his 
treatiſes and letters, were brought under a ſevere exa- 


ſers. One of the ſociety had, indeed, approved of Mo- 


again ſeen at Rome. In the courſe of the exzratiattba 


which the jeſuits had written were cenſured as ſcanda- 


biſhop of Jeſis, which was a new declaration made by 
Their books were now 


3 | MO L | 
{Eſteeme! more than ever, their method was more fol- 
loved, and the novelty of it, with the new apptobation 
given after ſo vigorous an accuſation by the jeſuits, all 
- contributed to raiſe the credit, and increaſe the number 
of the party. 7 ö 

The behaviour of father Petrucci in his new. dignity 
greatly contributed to increaſe his reputation, fo that his 
enemies were unwilling to give him any further diſtur- 

- bance; and, indeed, there was lefs occaſion given for 

. . cenſure by his writings than thoſe of Molinos. Some 
paſſages in the latter were not ſo cautiouſly exprefled, 
= x4 3 Ken there was room to make exceptions to them; while, 
F  - . on the other hand, Petrucei ſo fully explained himſelf, 
as eaſily to remove the objections made to ſome parts of 
44 ten ns ro TCO 12 
The great reputation acquired by Molinos and Pe- 
trucci, occafioned a daily increaſe of the quietiſts. All 
who were thought ſincerely devout, or at leaſt affected 
the reputation of it, were reckoned among the number. 

- If thefe perſons were obſerved to become more ſtrict in 
their lives and mental devotions, yet there appeared lefs 
zeal in their whole deportment as to the exterior parts of 
the church ceremonies. They were not fo aſſiduous at 
maſs, nor ſo earneſt to procure maſſes to be ſaid for their 
friends; nor were they ſo frequently either at confet- 

Jt - fion,. or in proceſſions. 315 LE: 
Though the new approbation given to Molinos's book 
by the inquiſition had checked the proceedings of his 
enemies; yet they were ſtill inveterate againſt him in 
their hearts, and determined if poſſible to ruin him.— 
They inſinuated that he had ill deſigns, and was, in his 
heart, an enemy to the chriſtian religion: that under 
pretence of raiſing men to a ſublime ſtrain of devotion, 
de intended to eraſe from their minds a ſenſe of the 
myſteries of chriſtianity. And becauſe he was a Spa- 
niard, they gave out that he was deſcended from a Few- 
iſh, or Mahometan race, and that he might carry in his 
dlcod, or in his firſt education, ſome ſeeds of thoſe reli- 
gions which he had ſince cultivated with no leſs art than 
zeal, This laſt calumny gained but little credit at 
Rome, though it was ſaid an order was fent to examine 
_  theregiſters of the place where Molinos was baptized. 
Mofinos finding himſelf attacked with great vigour, 
and the moſt unrelenting malice, took every 2 ö 
precaution to prevent theſe imputations being credited. 
He wrote a treatiſe intitled, Frequent and Daily Com- 
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moſt learned of the Romiſh clergy. This was printed 
with his Spiritual Guide, in the year 1675; and in the 
preface to it he declared, that he had not written it with 


but that it was drawn from him by th 
tions of many pious people, 
The jeſuits, failing in their attempts of cruſhing Mo- 

| linos's power in Rome, applied to the court of France, 
when, 1n a ſhort time, they fo far fucceeded, that an or- 
der was ſent to cardinal d'Eftrees, commanding him to 
prolecute Molinos with all poſſible rigour. The car- 
Jinal, though ſo ſtrongly attached to Molinos, refolved 


e earneſt ſolicita - 


- 
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his maſter. Finding. however, there was not ſufficient 
matter for an accuſation againſt him, he determined to 
ſupply th 
- Iinquiütors, and informed them of ſeveral particulars, 
not only relative to Molinos, but alſo Petrucci, both of 
whom, together with ſeveral of their friends, were put 
into the inquiſition. e | OTE FC 
Whenthey were brought before the inquiſitors, {which 
was in the beginning of the year 1684) Petrucci anſwer- 

ed the reſpective queſtions put to him with ſo much 
judgment and temper, that he was ſoon ditmiſſed; and 
though Molinos's examination was much longer, it was 


| family, with ſeveral others, 


- munion, which was likewiſe approved by ſome of the 


_ any deſign to engage himſelf in matters of controverſy, | 


to ſacrifice all that is ſacred in friendſhip to the will of | 


at defect himſelt. He therefore went to the 


| r 

generally expected he would have been likewiſe diſ- 
chaged, but this was not the caſe. Though the inqui- 
ſitors had not any juſt accuſation againſt him, yet they 


ſtained every nerve to find cope of herely. They 
7 


firſt objected to his holding a cofeſpondence in different 
parts of Europe; but of this h&qwas acquitted, as the 
matter of that e could not be made cri- 
| minal. They then directed their attention to ſome ſuſ- 
picious papers found in his chamber; but Molinos ſo 
| ckarly explained their meaning, that nothing could be 
made of them to his prejudice. At length, cardinal 
d' Eſtrees, after producing the order ſent him by the 
king of France for proſecuting Molinos, ſaid, he could 
prove againſt him more than was neceſſary to convince 
them he was guilty of hereſy. To do this he perverted 
the meaning of ſome paſſages in Molinos's books and 
papers, and related many falſe and aggravating circum- 
| neces relative to the priſoner. He acknowledged he 
had lived with him under the appearance of friendſhip, 
but that it was only to diſcover his principles and inten- 
tions: that he had found them to be of a bad nature, and 
that dangerous conſequences were likely to enſue; but 
in order to make a full diſcovery, he had aſſented to ſe- 
veral things, which, in his heart, he deteſted; and 
that, by theſe means, he jaw into the ſecrets of Moli- 
nos; but determined not to take any notice, till a pro- 
| per opportunity ſhould offer of cruſhing him and his 
ollowers. JJ on og 
In T erg of d' Eſtrees's evidence, Molinos was 
cloſely confined in the inquiſition, where he continued 
for fome time, during which period all was quiet, and 
his followers proſecuted their mode without interrup- 
tion. But on a ſudden the jeſuits determined to extir- 
pate them, and the ſtorm broke out with the moſt iave- 


terate vehemence. 5 1 9 
The count Veſpiniani and his lady, Don Paulo Roc- 
chi, confeſſor to the prince Shel 7 as and ſome of his 
| (in all ſeventy perſons) were 
| pa into the inquiſition, among whom many were high- 
ly eſteemed both for their learning and piety, The ac- 
cuſation laid againſt the clergy was, their neglecting to 
| ſay the breviary; and the reſt were accuſed of going to 
' communion, without firſt attending confeſſion. In a 
word, it was faid, they neglected all the exterior parts of 
religion, and gave themſelves up wholly to ſolitude aud 
inward prayer. I Re ERS 
The counteſs Veſpiniani exerted herſelf in a. very 
particular manner on her examination before the inqui- 
ſitors. She ſaid, ſhe had never revealed her method 
of devotion to any mortal but her confeſſor, and that 
it was impoſſible er ſhould know it without his diſ- 
covering the lecrer ; that, therefore, it was time to give 
over going to confeſſion, if prieſts made this uſe o&* ir, | 
to diſcover the moſt ſecret thoughts eatruſted to them; 
and that, for the future, ſhe would only make her con- 
SRSRE EE. CEE ĩðͤ 88 
From this ſpirited ſpeech, and the great noiſe made 
in conſequence of the counteſs's ſituation, the inquiſi- 
tors thought it moſt prudent to diſmiſs both her and 
her huſband, leſt the people might be incenſed, and 
what ſhe ſaid might leſſen the credit of confeſſion. They 
were therefore both diſcharged, but bound to appear 
whenever they ſhould he called upon. . 
HBeſides thoſe already mentioned, ſuch was the inve- 
teracy of the jeſuits againſt the quietiſts, that within the 
ſpace of a month upwards of two hundred perſons were 
put into the inquiſition, and that method of devotion 
which had paſſed in Italy as the moſt elevated to which 
mortals could aſpire, was deemed heretical, and the 
chief promoters of it confined in a wretched dungeon. 
In order, if poflible, to extirpate quietiſm, the in- 


F 
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quiſitors ſent a circular letter to cardinal Cibo, as tho 
Cs, chief 
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dreſſed to all prelates, informing them, that whereas 
many ſchools and fraternities were eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
parts of Italy, in which ſome perſons, under a pre- 
tence of leading people into the ways of the ſpirit, and 
to the prayer of quietneſs, inſtilled into them many a- 
bominable hereſies, therefore a ſtrict charge was given 
to diſſolve all thoſe ſocieties, and to oblige the ſpiritual 
guide to tread in the known paths, and, in patticulat, 
to take care none of that ſort ſhould be ſuffered to 


have the direction of the nunneries. Orders were | 


likewiſe given to proceed, in the way of juſtice, again 
thoſe who ſhould be found guilty of theſe abomina- 
ble errors. e , Joe et WO Iruy 
After this a ſtrict enquiry was made into all the nunne- 
fies in Rome, when moſt of their directors and confeſ- 
ſors were diſcovered to be engaged in this new method. 
It was found that the Carmelites, the nuns of the con- 


ception, and thoſe of ſeveral other convents, were wholly 


given up to prayer and contemplation; and that, inſtead 


of their beads, and the other devotions to ſaints, or 
images, they were much alone, and often in the exerciſe 


of mental prayer: that when they were aſked, why they 


had laid afide the uſe of their beads, and their ancient | ed to impriſonment for lite. 


forms, their anſwer was, their direCtors had adviſed them 
ſo to do. Information of this being given to the inqui- 
ſition, they ſent orders that all books written in the ſame 


ſtrain with thoſe of Molinos and Petrucci, ſhould be 


taken from them, and that they ſhould be compelled to 
return to their original form of devotioun. 
The circular letter ſent to cardinal Cibo produced but 
little effect, for moſt of the Italian biſhops were inclined 
to Molinos's method. It was intended that this, as well 
zs all other orders from the inquiſitors, ſhould be kept 
ſecret; but notwithſtanding all their care, copies of it 
were printed, and diſperſed in moſt of the principal 


towns in Italy. This gave great uneaſineſs to the in- 
quiſitors, who uſe every method they can to conceal their 


proceedings from the knowledge of the world. They 
blamed the cardinal, and accuſed him of being the cauſe 


* 
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chief miniſter, to diſperſe it through Italy. It was ad- 


nay YE 

of it; but he retorted on them, and his ſecretary laid 
the fault on both. 15 . 
During theſe tranſactions, Molinos ſuffered great in- 
dignities from the officers of the inquiſition; and the 


| only comfort he received was, from being ſometimes 


viſited by father Petrucci. 1 ; 
Though he had lived in the higheſt reputation in 
| Rome for ſome years, he was now as much deſpiſed as 
he had been admired, being generally conſidered as one 
of the worſt of heretics, | „ 
The greater part of Molinos's followers, who had 
been placed in the inquiſition, having abjured his mode, 
8 diſmiſſed; but a harder fate awaited Mohnos their 
Jeader; *-. =: - 5 . 5 
After laying a conſiderable time in priſon, he was at 
length brought again before the inquiſitors, to anſwer 


| to a number of articles exhibited againſt him from his 


writings: As ſoon as he appeared in court, a chain was 
put round his body, and a wax-light in his hand, when 
two friars read aloud the articles of accuſirion, Molinos 
anſwered each with great ſteadineſs and reſolution; and 
notwithſtanding his arguments totally defeated the force 
of all, yet he was found guilty of hereſy, and condemns 
| When he left the court he was attended by a prieſt, 
| who had borne him the greateſt reſpect. On his arri- 
val at the priſon he entered the cell allotted for his con- 
finement with great tranquillity; and on taking leave of 
the prieſt, thus addreſſed him: Adieu, father, we ſhall 
meet again at the day of judgment, and then it will 
appear on which {ide the truth is, whether on my fide _ 
f.. oe 25555. 
During his confinement, he was ſeveral times tortured 
in the moſt cruel manner, till, at length, the ſeverity f 
the puniſhments overpowered his ſtrength; and finiſhed 


| his exiſtence. _ V 
The death of Molinos ſtruck ſuch an impreſſion on 
his followers, that the greater part of them ſoon ab- 
jured his mode; and by the aſſiduity of the jeſuits, qui- 
etiſm was totally extirpated throughout the country. 
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The Life of JOAN, QUEEN of NAVARRE, who as poiſoned at Paris 
4 few Days before the Bloody Maſſacre, Anno 1572, N 


ON of Albert was daughter to Henry II. king of 
LNavarre, and to Margaret of Orleans, ſiſterto Francis, 


parents was carefully trained up in the proteſtant 
religion from her childhood, which ſhe conſtantly adher- 
red to all the days of her life. . 
She was married to Anthony of Bourbon, ſon to 
Charles duke of Vendoſme, by whom ſhe had Henry, 
the fourth of that name, king of France, by his father's 


Tight, and the ſecond of that name, king of Navarre, by | 


his mother's. 


'This Anthony, king of Navarre in the minority of 


Charles the ninth, being the firſt prince of the blood, 
was to be his protector; but the queen-mother, and the 
Guiſes, ſeeking to draw all the power and management 
of affairs into their own hands, laboured, by all means, to 


the firſt of that name, king of France, and by her 


withdraw the king of Navarre from the proteſtants, that 
thereby weakened them they might rule as they liſted 
for which end they employed the ambaſſador of Spain, 
the cardinal of Tournon, Eſcars, and ſome other houſ- 
hold flatterers to him, who perſuaded him, that by car= 
rying himſelf neuter, and cauſing the prince his ſon to 
go once to the maſs, the king of Spain would give him 
the realm of Sardinia, in recompence for that of Na- 
varre which he had lately taken from him. The pope 
likewiſe confirms him in this hope, which indeed was 
but to take from him all means of recovering his king- 
dom of Navarre, when he ſhould attempt it. He being 
drawn by thoſe Spaniſh and Lortain practices, eſtran- 
ged himſelf by little and little from the proteſtants, ſoli- 
cited the queen his wife to return into the boſom of the 


| Romiſh church, and to draw her children thereunto 


I but 


ſet him at variance with' his brother the prince of Con- 


„ 


um, in the country of Berne, where ſhe kept her court. 


ter Katherine, from whence ſhe wrote 


rer SSC ͤ— wy 4s 


but ſhe, being better 


with one of the queen-mother's maids. 
The forenamed Guiſian inſtruments 


4 


ſeeing this, per- 


fuade him that hereſy is a ſufficient cauſe of diſſolving 


marriage, and that therefore he might be divorced from 
Joan Albert his wife, as being infected with the poiſon 
of hereſy. They tell him alſo, that, notwithſtanding 
his divorce, he ſhould retain to-himſelf the poffeſſion of, 


and intereſt in all the dominions and kingdoms belong- | 


ing to her, of which ſhe ſhould be deprived as unwor- 
thy of them, by reaſon of her hereſy: and, inftead of 
her, he ſhould marry Mary queen of Scots, whoſe 
dowry, ſay they, is the kingdom of England; and as 


and ſettle it upon them, &c. 


But the king of Navarre abhoring to be divorced from 


his wife, it remained, that he ſhould accept the condi- 
tions about the kingdom of Sardinia, for the effecting 
"whereof, they left no means untried; and at laſt pre- 
'vailed ſo far, that they gulled the king of Navarre, and 


de, Coligni the admiral, and the other proteſtants. 


The queen his wife diſtaſting his change of religion, | 


and his adhering to the popiſh party, retired into Podi- 


But it pleaſed God, that, ſhortly after, in the ſiege of 


Orleans, the king of Navarre was ſhot in the ſhoulder, 
| Whereof he died about three weeks after. ; 


The. next deſign was to ſeize upon the queen, toge- 


ther with her ſon Henry, and her daughter Katherine, 


and to bring them before the inquiſition of Spain; and 


the conſpirators doubted not, but that Philip king of 
Spain would more willingly hearken to this counſel, 
for that this exploit would make for the advantage of 


his religion, the reſcuer whereof he proudly boaſted 


"himſelf to be: as alſo the buſineſs about the kingdom of 


Navarre, which he unjuſtly detained, would be hereby 


ditpatched, by the . away of the lawful heirs there- 
alſo 


of. They conceived alſo, that the buſineſs might eaſily 


be eſſected by means of the king of Spain's ſoldiers, that 
lay at Barcelona, ready to be tranſported into Africk; 


who, by the way of the mountains, might come upon, and 


ſurprize the queen of Navarre, and her children, at Po- 
dium, before they were aware. One Dominick, a cap- 
tain, born in the territories of Berne, was ſingled out 
do go to the court of Spain, to communicate theſe coun- 

ſels to the king, and to receive further inſtructions 


from him. But it pleaſed God, that this Dominick 


falling fick by the way, Annas Heſpius, an honeft man 
E 


that attended him, ſmelt out the occaſion of his journey, 


5 
r 
dunded in the truth, than ſo | 
eaſily to forſake it, refuſed; whereupon a breach grew | 
betwixt them, and the king her huſband falls in love 


' 
Toon as the marriage is contracted, the pope would ftrip | 
Elizabeth of it, as unworthy thereof, for the ſame caule, 


NAT 


by the roots. | f | | 
In her letter to the cardinal of Bourbon, ſhe ſharply 
chideth him for not being warned by his former danger. 
For, how long, faith ſhe, will you be the ſuffragan of 
the cardinal of Lorrain? Have you forgotten the trea- 
cherous plots that were laid by him for your head? And, 


{wears that he minds no treachery? &c. 
But theſe letters prevail 
and in the battle of Bene the proteſtants were worſted, 
andi the prince of Conde ſlain; which news being carried 
to Rochel, the queen of Navarre poſted to the proteſ- 


ſoldiers, ſhe made an oration to confirm their minds, 
railing the virtue and conſtancy of the prince of Con- 


to perſevere in maintaining the truth of Chriſt, and the 
liberty of their country: For, ſaith ſhe, the good cauſe 


good men to give way to 8 


"a. |} * 


time a commiſſion was-granted to Ter- 


E 
land 
. 
a 
= 
D 
> 
= 


„ 11 


1 


] the towns of his new conqueſt, ſpeedily returned to the 


and, by giving timely notice, prevented the effecting of | princes. _ 


it; by which deliverance God ſhewed his watchful pro- 


vidence over His handmaid, this religious queen of Na- 


varre. 5 Ts 
Not long after, in the time of the third civil war for 
religion, this queen having ratſed great troops, led them 
to Roche], together with her ſon. Henry, and her daugh- 
lian to the king, 
the queen-mother, the duke of Anjou, and the cardinal 
of Bourbon. . e | 
To the king ſhe wrote, That in the common cauſe of 
religion, in regard of the duty which ſhe owed to the 


— 5 ng, and the neceſſity of blood whereby ſhe was join- 
+ <4 to the prince of Conde, ſhe could not be wanting to | Moreover, leſt any doubt ſhould ariſe, concerning the 


him upon ſuch an occaſion, having always rejected 
the bloody countels of the Guiſian faction, and eſpecially 
-the ambition of the cardinal of Lorrain, from whoſe 
friendſhip ſhe eacneftly exhorted the duke of Anjou, be- 
leeching him that he would not yield:up himſelf a mi- 


+ 


Cog 


Not 
| king and the proteſtants, the king publiſhed an edict, 
| wherein amongſt other things, he hath this paſſage : 


aunt, beſides the benefit which is common to all thofe 
who have the higheſt juriſdiction, to enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion in the dukedom of Albert, in 


place of all thoſe dominions which ſhe holdeth in her 


the king; ſo that all that will come to that place (tho 
ſhe herſelf be abſent) may Enjoy it without danger, — 


right meaning of the queen of Navarre, the king's aunt; 
as alſo of the princes of Conde, both father and ſon ; the 
king doth declare, That he acknowledgeth them all for 
his faithful coulins and ſubjects; and that. they, and all 
hav have managed the wars under them, ſhall be free 


and . 


niſter of his wicked will, in cutting up the royal ſtock 


are you ſo credulous as to believe his oaths, when he 
nothing, the war went on, 
tant army, where, before a great aſſembly of nobles and 


de, who had employed his faithſul endeavours, even 
| unto death, in the defence of ſo juſt a cauſe; and there- 
upon ſhe exhorted the reſt to imitate his example, and 


varre and the prince her ſon, to leave the | = thee AS 
te the coun | 


long after, peace being concluded hetwixt the 


Let it be lawful for the queen of Navarre, the king's 


the earldoms of Armigniac, Foix, and Bigorre, in one 


- own poſſeſſion, or which may be conſigned to her by 


| 


NA V 


and not bound to render an account for monies received | 


Or taken,” &c. 


party was not in the leaſt abated; whereupo 1 
ſought by policy to effect that which they could not by 
power; and for this end Biron was ſent to Rochel, in 
the king's name, to treat with the queen of Navarre, 
about the marriage between her ſon Henry, and the 
king's ſiſter, the lady Margaret; for which end he in- 
vited them to come to the court, Where matters might 
be fully debated and concluded: he added allo, that 
hereby a. fair occaſion was offered from God to ſertle 
their affairs in peace, Ke. og. 

The queen of Navarre having returned thanks in a 
1et oration, anſwered, That the matter was of that im- 
' portance that ſhe would take time in dehberating upon 
it; and altnough the profeſſed and acknowledged that 


that affinity would be a great ornament and profit to 


| Her, yet ſhe was, for the preſent, donbtful what to do 
in regard of the near kindred betwixt her fon and the 


lady, and the difference in their religions: Wherefore, 


ſaid ſhe, I will conſult with my divines, and what J 
ſhall find to make for God's glory, and the good of the 


kingdom, and that may ſtand with a good confcience, 


that I will readily and willingly embrace, being deſi- 


Tous, in all that 


king and the queen of Navarre, reſpecting the place and 


manner of celebrating the marriage; for the queen would 


not have it done at Paris, which city being extremely 
addicted to the popith religion, ſhe feared was long ſince 
an enemy to the Family of N avarre, and therefore ſhe 
- Judged it not fafe to have it celebrated there. The king, 
on the contrary, ſaid, That it would make for a certain 
ſign of ſure peace to have the celebrity of the marriage 
ſeen in the metropolis of the kingdom, as it were on a 


public theatre. The other doubt was about the manner | 
of the celebration, for the queen of Navarte being moſt 
addicted to reformed religion, would never endure that 


it ſhould be contracted after the popiſh manner, nor the 
queen-mother after the faſhion of'the proteftants, But 


the king prayed the queen of Navarre to pardon him in 
that matter, for that it would tend to his great diſho- 
nour if he ſhould ſuffer the marriage of his ſrſter to be ſo- 
lemnized in any other form, than according to that an- 
tient religion which hehad received from his forefathers ;- 
therefore to reſolve this doubt, there was time taken on 


both ſides. © 5 
In the mean time, 


that this marriage would be a ſure, and, as it were, an 


everlaſting foundation of a moſt happy peace, affented 


D 


The queen of Navarre and the proteſtant nobles, ſtri- | 


ving to find out remedies, both for the kingdom, which 
was grievoufly aftlifted, and for their own bruiſed 


eſtates, liked theſe men's judgments beſt; and ſo the 


buſineſs proceeded, and the conditions of marriage 
were agreed upon between the parties. The king was 
to give his ſiſter for her dowry three hundred thouſand 
| CO each crown being valued at fifty-four ſhil- 
About this time, the queen of Navarre being zea- 
louſly careful to propagate the proteſtant religion in 
Cantabria, a province of the juriſdiction of Navarre, ſhe 
tent paſtors, who had learned the country language, 


which is underſtood but by few of the neighbours, and 


t 4 J 


The peace being concluded, the malice of the pot | 
n they 


myhſelf well? 
the net.“ 1 | 1 z es SS 
In April following were the articles concluded con- 


may, to ſatisfy the pleaſure of the 
king and queen, to whom I owe all que obſervance. _ 
Yet there remained two ſeruples which troubled the 


the queen of Navarre conſulted 
with the miniſters of tbe reformed religion, what might 
be done in this matter. Some of them inſiſting upon the 
ſimplicity of God's word, ſaid, That it was utterly un- 
lawful for ſuch marriages to be contracted, eſpecially by 
illuſtrious perſonages, in whom it is more dangerons, . 
becauſe of more public concernment. Others judging ' 


00. 8 
was before believed that it could not be written. She 
took care alſo that the New Teftament, the catechiſm, 
and the prayers uſed in the church of Geneva, ſhould 
be tranſlated into the Gaſcoine or Cantabrian tongue; 
which ſhe cauſed to be printed at Rochel, on a very fine 
letter, and ſent to them. 5 1 1 
And to, upon the earneſt ſolicitation of the king, ſhe 


went, the march following, in the year i 572, from Ro- 
chel to the court, which was then at Blois, with great 


attendance, where it is incredible to think what welcome 
ſhe had on all ſides, eſpecially from the king and his 


brethren, who yet, when all was done, could boaſtingly 


fay to his mother, * Now, Madam, have not I acquit 
Let mealone and I will bring them all into 


- 


cerning the marriage of the prince of Navarre with the 
king's ſiſter. And, in the beginning of May, the king 
ſolicited the queen of Navarre again to come to Paris; 


for preparing things fitting for the marriage, to which 


ſhe at laſt conſented, and fo took her journey from Blois 
and came t6 Paris, May 15. After which ſhe went from 
place to place in the city, into ſundry houſes and ſhops 
to find out ſuch things as might tend to the adorning 
of the day of ſo great a ſolemnity. . 

The queen-mother, in the mean time, who could not 
endure this good queen, and yet riot finding with what 
colour ſhe could diſpatch her with the reſt; though ſhe. 


feared the greatneſs of her ſpirit, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſur- 


vive them, and judged it impoſſible to work upon the 
flexibility of the young prince her ſon whilſt ſhe lived. 


She therefore conſulted with one Rene, an Italian, whoſe. 


practice was to impoiſon things; by whoſe deviliſh help 
ſhe brought her accurſed purpoſe to paſs. This Rene 
{old the queen of Navarre certain perfumes, whereby he 


found out the way to poiſon her; and afterwards he 
was heard to boaſt of it, ſaying, that he had the like in 
ſtore for two or three 


more alſo, who ſuſpected no 
„ „ 
By this means, June 4, this good queen fell ſick of 
a continued fever, and (though others flighted it, yet) 
ſhe perceiving, by the ſtrength of her diſeaſe, that ſhe 


could not long continue, prepared herſelf to receive 
from the hand of God, her inerciful Father, that which 

And calling her 
ſon Henry, ſhe commanded him, above all things, cares 
fully to ſerve God, according to the confeſſion of fairh *..: 


he had appointed concerning her. 


wherein he had been educated, and not ſuffer himſelf * 
to be plucked or Giverted from the ſame, by the ſmoaky 
pleaſures and delights of che world, and other incen- 
tives unto vice; and that he ſhould take care that the 
conſtitutions concerning the ſame, which ſhe had pub- 
liſhed in the principality of Berne, and the Lower Na- 
varre, be inviolably kept : That he ſhould thoroughly 
purge his family, and cauſe all bad counſellers to be- 
gone from thence, who thought ill concerning God ; 
as alſo all flatterers, abuſers of princes, and all other 
vicious perſons : That he ſhould retain with him all 
good men, as Bellovarius, Francutius, and Berulius, 
who were men of an unblameable life: That he ſhou! 

have a ſpecial care of his ſiſter Katherine, uling her 
gently and lovingly, without bitterneſs, cauſing her 
to be brought up in the town of Berne, in the ſame 
ſchool of godlineſs which himſelf had been trained up 


” 


in; and when ſhe ſhould; grow marriageable, that he 
ſhould marry her to a prince of equal dignity, profeſs 


ſing the fame religion: That he ſhould love Henry Bour- 


bon his coutin german as his brother; and alſo Francis 


marquis of Conrium, taking care that as great concord 
as may be, be cheriſhed betwixt them and the admiral 
Coligni, for the advancement and propagation of God's 
glory. Laſtly, She makes her ſon her heir; entreat- 
ing the king, the queen-mother, the duke of An 
an 
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the juſt God can do nothing but juſtly, and being withal 
a merciful Father, he cannot but therein ſeek the welfare 


* 


word of God; as alſo to pray with her and for her, ac- 


of all his creatures, even as beſt pleaſeth him. 


[416 


and the duke of Alenſon, the king's brethren, to un- | 
dertake the protection of the prince her ſon, and of 
Katherine his ſiſter, and to permit them the tree exer- 
ciſe of their religion. TOR : 1 
Then ſhe requeſted that ſhe might have ſuch about 
her as might comfort her in her fickneſs out of the 


cording to that of St James, Is any ſick amongſt you? 
let him call for the elders of the church, and let them 
pray over him, knowing that the prayer of a righteous 
man prevail much with God,” EEE 
According to her deſire, a miniſter reſorted to her, 
ſhewing out of the Scriptures, that Chriſtians ought in 
all things to ſubmit to the will of God, as to the Fa- 
ther of ſpirits, that they may live; and altho', by reaſon 
of the ſeverity of his chaſtiſements, ſometimes it may 


ſeem to our fleſh as if they were fent for no other end 


but for our deſtruction; yet we ought to conſider that 


of his affficted children. _ 
I0 this ſhe replied, I take a 


knowing that whatſoever he doth, he doth ſo order the 


anne o as that in the end it ſhall turn to my everlaſting 

Then ſaid the miniſter, the cauſes of ſickneſs and diſ- 
eaſes. muſt be ſought beyond the courſe of phyſic, which 
always looks to the corruption of the humours, or of the 


diſtemper in the more noble parts of the body. And, 


though it be not amiſs to have reſpect to theſe things as | 


to ſecondary cauſes, yet ought we to aſcend higher, 
namely, to the firſt, even to God himſelf, who diſpoſeth 


that makes the wound, and heals; that kills and makes 
alive, Deut. xxxii. 39. and therefore to him we ought 
to direct our prayers, for our comfort in all our griefs 


and ſufferings, and in the end to expect full deliverance, 


- 


eſpecially becauſe I cannot live without offending my 


- 


* 


his fidelity many years together. 


. 


ſeeing it is eaſy with him to reſtore our health, if it ſtand 
with his good pleaſure. + | | 


To thisſhe anſwered, That ſhe depended wholly upon 
God's providence, knowing that all things are wifely diſ- 
poſed by him; and therefore ſhe beſought him to fur- 
niſh her with all ſuch graces as he ſaw to be neceſſary 
for her ſalvation. As for this life, ſaid ſhe, I am in a 
good meaſure weaned from it, in regard of the afflictions 
which have followed me from my youth hitherto; but 


God, with whom I deſire to be with all my heart. 
Then ſaid the miniſter Yet long life, how full of 


troubles ſoever it be, is to be eſteemed amongſt the bleſ- 
ſings of God, ſeeing his promiſe implies ſo much; and 
not only ſo, but becauſe our lives may many ways ſerve 
to his glory; and long life is not only an honour, but a 
Pledge of his favour; even as it is to him whom a prince 
ong employs in his ſervice, having had experience of 
Hereupon he ear- 
neſtly requeſted her to pray, that if it was the will of 


God he would employ her yet longer in his ſervice, for 


the further enlargement of his goſpel; and that he would 


grant unto her ſuch recovery of health, and tuch a good 
diſpoſition of body, that, with renewed ftrength, ſhe 


2 might be enabled to finiſh her courſe much more nobly 


than ever heretofore. 


* 


Io this ſhe replied, That in regard of her own parti- 


cular, her life was not dear unto her, leeing ſo long as 


ſhe lived in this frail fleſh, ſhe was till prone and apt to 
fin againſt God; only ſhe ſaid her care was ſomewhat 
for her children which God had given her, in reſpect 
' that they ſhould be deprived of her 1n their young years; 
yet, faith ſhe, I doubt not, but tough he ſhould pleaſe 


Il this as ſent from the | 
hand of God my moſt merciful Father. Nor have I du- 

ring this extremity, feared to die, much leſs murmured 
againſt God for inflicting this chaſtiſement upon me, 


He it is 


— 


N 


to take me from them, himfelf will become a Father to 


them, and a Protector over them, as he hath ever been 


to me in my greateſt aflitions, and therefore I commit 


them wholly to his government and fatherly care. 


Then the miniſter bleſſed God for working in her ma- 
4 jeſty this aſſurance of faith, and ability to caſt her care 

upon the providence of God, intreating her ſtill to per- 
ſevere therein, which would ſufficiently. ſeal unto her 


the truth of her faith. And thus, ſaith ſhe, did the pa- 
triarchs in times paſt, commit the care of their poſterity 
into the hands of God, as may appear by the ſeveral 
bleffings of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob: but yet he told 


her, that it was very requiſite ſhe ſhould make choice of 
ſuch, who, for their ſincerity both-in life and doctrine, 
| might continue to water in theſe young princely plants, 


the ſeeds of piety that had been ſown in them by her 


great pains and induſtry; ſeeing, it was to be hoped, 
that the example of her faith and conſtancy in the ſer- 

vice of God, wherein. ſhe had gone before them, would 
ſerve as a perpetual inducement to them to. follow her 
noble virtues. And whereas ſhe had declared, that death 


was not terrible to her, becauſe it was the way by which 


ſhe was to paſs to her eternal reſt, he told her, that 
Chriſtians had little cauſe to fear death, in regard that they 


ſhould not die at all, according to that of our Saviour, 


He that lives and believes in me, ſhall never die, John 


viii. 21. For, faith he, to ſpeak properly, death is no 
death to them, but a ſweet ſleep, being often ſo called in 


the ſcriptures: and therefore Chriſt for their ſakes, hath 
overcome and triumphed over it in his own perſon; 10 


as now we may cry out with St Paul, O death, where 


is thy ſting? O grave where is thy victory? 


After this he admoniſhed her to make confeſſion of 


her ſins before God, ſhewing that bodily diſeaſes tend to 
the diſſolution of nature, and that death was the wages 


of ſin: further declaring, That by this her chaſtiſement 


ſhe might diſcern what ſhe had deſerved, if God ſhould 


enter into judgment with her, not only in regard of 
the fall of our firſt parents, in which guilt ſhe was en- 


wrapped as well as others; but alſo by ker own perſonal 


fins, ſeeing the beſt in the world are in themſelves but 


oor, miſerable, and wretched ſinners: Yea, if the 
ord ſhould puniſh us according to our demerits, we 


could expect nothing at his hand but eternal death and | 


damnation. 


At theſe words ſhe began, with her eyes and hands lif- | 
ed up to heaven, to acknowledge, that the fins which ſhe 
had committed againit'the Lord were innumerable, and 


therefore more than ſhe was able to reckon. up; but yet 
ſhe hoped, that God, for Chriſt's ſake, in whom ſhe put 
her whole truſt, would be merciful.ro her. 


From hence the miniſter took occaſion ro declare at 
large, upon what ground ſhe was to expect the fruit of 
| this mercy of God in Chriſt; adding, The whole have 


no need of a phyſician, but the ſick. And Chriſt faith, 


He came not to call the righteous, but ſinners to repen- 


tance.” And, that he is ready to fill the hungry with 


| good things; whereas, in the mean while, he ſends the 
rich empty away. Ot theſe things, ſaith he, you ought 
ſo much the rather to be perſuaded, in your conſcience, 
by how much the more the holy ſpirit of God witneſſęth 


to your ſpirit that you are the child of God, and enables 


you to cry Abba Father; for what is faith elſe, but a 


firm truſt and aſſurance of the goodwill of God mani- 
feſted towards us in his bleſſed Son? 


But the miniſter fearing, leſt by his long diſcourſe he 


might be troubleſome, or cauſe her to ſpend her ſpirits 


too much, would have given over; which ſhe takin 


notice of, earneſtly requeſted him not to forbear ſpeak- 
| ing to her about theſe matters of life and eternal ſalva- 
tion; adding, that now ſhe felt the want of it, in re- 


ard, that ſince her coming to Paris, the had been 
lomewhat remiſs in hearing tuch exhortations out of the 


word 
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word of God; and theretore I am the more glad, faith 
ſhe, to receive comfort out of it in this my great extre- 


Men did the miniſter endeavour to ſet before her the 
oys were that the 


happineſs of heaven, and what thoſe joys v 
faithful poſſeſs in the preſence of God, which the ſcrip- 
tures tell us, that Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
what thoſe things are which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.“ For ſaith he, it is as if a king, 
wiſhing greatly to honour ſome noble perſonage, ſhould 
bring him to his court, and there ſhew him his ſtate 


and attendance, his treaſures, with all his moſt precious 


jewels: Even ſo will the Lord one day reveal to all his 


elect and faithful people, his magnificence and glory, 
with all the treaſures of his kingdom, after he hath ga- | 
thered them home to himſelf, decking and adorning 

them with light, incorruption, and immortality. There- 


fore, ſaith he, fince this happineſs is ſo great, your 


Highneſs ought to be the leſs ſolicitous about leaving 
this tranſitory life, and know that you are to change 
this earthly kingdom for an heavenly inheritance ; theſe 


temporal good things, which vanith and come to no- 


thing in the uſing, to enjoy forever thoſe things which 


are eternal and everlaſtin 


For your faith, being now 
firmly ſet upon our Lor 


Teſus Chriſt, you may be aſ- 


| ſured to obtain eternal ſalvation by him. Then he pro- 
ceeded to propoſe to her this queſtion; Madam, do 
you verrily believe that 3355 
world to fave you? An 

giveneſs of all your ſins, by the ſhedding of his blood 
for you? Yea, ſaid ſhe, I do; believing that he is my 
only Saviour and Mediator; and I look for ſalvation 
from none other, knowing that he hath Nee e 


do you expect the full for: 


fatisfied for the fins of all his people; and therefore 


T7] 


Chriſt came into the | 


am aſſured that God, for his ſake, according to his gra- | 


cious promiſe in him, will have mercy upon me. 


During all the time of her ſickneſs ſhe ceaſed not to 
continue in ſuch fruitful and comfortable communica- 
cations, ſometimes intermixing them with moſt affec- 
tionate ſighs to God, as a teſtimony of that hope and de- 


ſire ſhe had of enjoying his preſence, often uttering 


theſe us, O my God, in thy good time, deliver me 


from this body of death, and from the miſeries of this 


may attain to the felicity which thou, in thy word, 


| haſt promiſed to beſtow upon me.“ Neither did ſhe 
' manifeſt her pious affection by words only, but by her 


conſtant and chearful countenance, ſo far forth as the 


vehemency of her diſeaſe would ſuffer; thereby giving 


a clear teſtimony to all that beheld her, that the fear of 


death could not drive her from the ſtedfaſtneſs of her 
faith. The miniſter alſo went often to prayer with her; 
the tenor of which was generally as follows: 


. p life, that I may no more offend thee; and that 


1 


O Lord our God, we confeſs here, before th di- 


vine majeſty, that we are altogether unworthy of thy 


infinite mercies, by reaſon of our manifold iniquities; 


and that we are ſo far from dieting. to be heard of 
t 


thee in our requeſts, that we are rather worthy that 


thou ſhouldeſt reject both our perſons and our prayers. 
But ſeeing it hath pleaſed thee to make us a gracious 


romiſe of hearing and granting our requeſts, we hum- 


to cover them under t 
thy dear Son, that, through him, ourſelves and our ſer- 
vices may be well pleaſing unto thee. For, Lord, we 
acknowledge, that all our afflictions are meaſured out 


to us by thy hand, who art a moſt juſt judge, in regard | 


that we have every way provoked thee to wrath, by 
our infinite {innings againſt thee; yea, by our rebel- 
lions which now teſtify againſt us: for, alas, Lord ! 


our life hath been no way anſwerable to that perfect 


bly beſeech thee our to forgive all our offences, and | 
e obedience and righteouſneſs of 


q 


3 1 
obedience which thou, by thy holy law, doſt juſtly re- 
quire at our hands, which we from day to day do tranſ- 
greis; and therefore do here caſt down ourielves at this 
time before thy glorious preſence, unfeignedly acknow- - 
ledging our miſery and wretchedneſs, from the very 
bottom of our hearts. Yet, Lord, mercy is with thee ; 
and becauſe thou art our Father, therefore thou defireſt 
not the death of ſinners, but rather that they ſhould 
turn and live. For this cauſe we now fall down before 
the throne of thy grace, with confidence of obtaining 
thy wonted mercy, which thou haſt promiſed to ſuch 
as call upon thee in truth; beſeeching thee, who art 
the Father of mercies, to have compaſſion on all ſuch 


| as thou haſt humbled under thy mighty hand ; but 


more eſpecially on this thy ſervant the queen, who lieth 
here before thee ſick of a dangerous diſeaſe; that as thou 
haſt righteouſly afflicted her for her ſins, (which ſhe al- 
10 doth with us acknowledge) ſo it would pleaſe thee in 
pardoning them all to her, for thy beloved Son's ſake, 
to grant that ſhe may profit by this thy correcting hand 
for the time to come. Ahove all, O Lord! give her a 
ſweet ſenſe; yea, a full aſſurance of thy eternal joys, 
that ſo ſhe may, with the greater patience, take down 
this bitter potion miniſtered unto her from thy hand, 
and that the ſole deſire of enjoying thy preſence may 
cauſe her to forget all worldly greatneſs and magnifi- 
cence, knowing that they are nothing in reſpect of thy 
glory which is now ſet before her. Endue her alſo wit 
mee 

tion; for, * though the ſpirit be willing, the fleſh is 
weak; yea, full of reſiſting and unbelief ; that ſo re- 
ceiving all things from thee as a Father, ſhe may the 
more willingly ſubmit her will to thine. And becauſe, 
O good God, thou haſt made her hitherto an happy 
. for the advancement of thy glory, and de- 


may ſtand with thy good pleaſure, reſtore her to health 


again, that ſo the excellent work that thou haſt by her 


means begun, may not be left unperfected; but by vir- 


tue of this her deliverance, ſhe may, with renewed 


ſtrength, undertake the ſame, in better ſort than ever 
heretofore, eſpecially for the well educating and train- 
ing up. the children that thou haſt given her. But, 
Lord, if thou haſt a purpors now to call her home to 
thyſelf, who are we that we ſhould contradict thy holy 
will? Only we pray thee that thou wouldeſt confirm 
her more and more in the knowledge of thy bleſſed goſ- 
pel, and thereby alſo in the certainty of her ſalvation, 
which thou haſt given her by faith in thy Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, that thus ſhe may not ceaſe to ſanctify arid call 
upon thy holy name to her laſt breath. And as touch- 
ing ourlelves, who are here by thy good providence 


gathered together about her, being in bodily health, 


ive us to know the uncertainty and breviry of otir 


ives, that ſo, according to our duty, we may beliold 
the ſame in this mirror that thou haſt ſet before us, as 


Showing that even the greateſt in the world are ſubject 
to the ſame calamities as well as the ſrtiall, that ſo our 
chief care may be to employ the remainder of our time 
to thy honour and ſervice. All which we crave of thee 
in the name of Jeſus Chriſt thy Son, our only Media- 
tor and Advocate; Amen 8 
During the time of prayer, ſhe ceaſed not, with harids 
and eyes lifted up to heaven, to fetch many deep ſighs, 
— when mention was made of the mercy of God 
in Chriſt, which he extended to poor ſinners; fo that all 
preſent might evidently ſee, that her heart and affec- 
tions were joined to the prayer that was made with and 
tor her. And whilſt ſhe thus lay, ſhe ftill continued in 
her holy deſires to depart hence, that ſhe might be with 


Chriſt, taking great delight in the holy and Chriſtian 
exhortations which were made to her by many godly 
| 40 and 


f 


F 9s 


neſs of mind to bear the tediouſneſs of her afflic- 


tence of thy poor afflicted people, we pray thee, if it 9 85 


bs 418. J WTO 
DS. MES: Fa Os CC. - 
and learned men, who came to viſit her, to whom alſo | our human nature, to bear on him the ſame puniſhment 
ſhe manifeſted no ſmall teſtimonies of that faith and | that was due to our ſins, and thereby hath acquitted us; 
hope which ſhe had in God, touching the ſalvation of | then God's juſtice doth no way affright us, but rather 
her ſoul, by her holy and ſavoury {peeches. Yea, al-] yields us aſſured comfort, becauſe God being juſt, can- 
though the Lord exerciſed her with the ſenſe of her in- | not require the ſame debt twice. Having therefore re- 
ward diſeaſe, " it could not at any time be diſcerned | ceived full and perfect ſatisfaction from Chriſt, whom 
that any ſpeech, ſavouring of diſcontentment or impati- | he hath ordained to be our ſurety, and who. hath paid 
ence, proceeded out of her mouth,fnay ſcarcely to much | our debts for us, thence we gather aſſurance that he 
as agroan. But if at any time ſhe found any refreſh- | will no more require it at our hands. To which pur- 

_ ings from the violence of her diſeaſe, ſhe declared her wil- | poſe theſe ſentences are to be well obſerved. * It is 
lingnels to obtain the recovery of her former health, and | Chriſt who hath born our grief, and carried our ſor- 
for that end ſhe refuſed no means preſcribed by her | rows. The chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him, 
learned phyſicians. Again, when ſhe preceived her | and by his ſtripes we are healed. That we all like-ſheep 

ſickneſs to encreaſe upon her, and that ſhe grew worle | have gone aſtray, and have turned every one to his own 
and worſe, ſhe was not in the leaſt appalled thereat, but way, and the Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us 
ſhewed herſelf to be armed with an invincible coriſtan- | all. Chriſt is our peace, and the propitiation for our 
cp, to undergo the utmoſt that death could do againſt | fins. The Lamb of God, which taketh away the ſins 
her, preparing herſelf willingly for that laſt conflict. of the world.” Upon theſe conſ:derations God's juſtice 
And when ſhe ſaw her ladies and gentlewomen weep- | need not terrify ſuch as believe in Chriſt, of whoſe righ- 
ing about her bed, ſhe blamed them for it, ſaying, Weep | teouſneſs and redemption they are made partakers, ſee- 
not for me, I pray you; foraſmuch as God doth, by | ing that Jeſus Chriſt, * who knew no ſin, was made fin 
this ſickneſs, call me hence to enjoy a better life, and | (that is an oblation for fin) for us, that we might be 
now I may enter into the delired haven, towards which | made the righteouſneſs of God in him. 1 >” 
this frail veſſel of mine hath been a long time ſteertng. I grant, ſaid he, that theſe things belong not to all in- 
Yet ſhe ſhewed herlelt grieved that ſhe wanted oppor- | differently, but only unto ſuch as, believing in the Son 
tunity to reward them, and many more of her family | of God, do wholly caſt themſelves upon the merit of 
And train which had done her faithful ſervice, as ſhe | his death and paſſion, which, as St Peter faith, is ſuf- 
could have wiſhed, excuſing herſelf to them, and pro- | ficient for their ſalvation, Acts iv. 122 
feſſing that it was not want of goodwill, but her being | Then he aſked her, Whether ſhe placed her whole 
prevented by this her ſudden ſickneſs: But, ſaid the, L | truſt and confidence on Chriſt crucified, who died for 
will not fail to give order about the ſame, to the utmoſt | her ſins, and roſe again for her juſtification? To this the 
=2" Ver ( ĩ ĩ ĩ | queen anſwered, That ſhe neither expected ſalva- 
I.!n the end, perceiving her ſtrength to decay more and | tion, righteouſneſs, nor life, from any elſe, but onl} 
more, the gave order to have her laſt will and teſtament | from her Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, being aſſured that his 
made, and thereby ſettled her outward eſtate. And the | merit alone did abundantly ſuffice for the full ſatisfaction 
| eight of June, which was the day before ſhe died, ſhe | for all her fins, albeit they were innumer able. 

P called for a miniſter ; and finding that ſhe was drawing | This being your faith, Madam, quoth the miniſter, 

L nigh unto her end, ſhe deſired him to ſpeak ſomewhat | you cannot come intocondemnation, but are paſſed from 

1 largely of the temptations which Satan is wont to aflail | death to life, neither need you to ſear God's feat of juf- 

God's ele with in their laſt conflict. Ii. tice, ſince it is turned into a throne of mercy and grace 

1 Io this the miniſter anſwered, Indeed that is the hour] unto yon, and therefore the hour of death will be ex- 

= wherein the ſworn enemy of all the faithful doth moſt | ceeding welcome to you, being a ſweet paſſage into a 
3 | buſily ſtir himſelf, if poſible, to deprive them of the] far better life; as alſo the time in which all tears ſhall. 

» A comfort of their ſalvation, not ſparing, eſpecially at | be wiped from your eyes; therefore, I beſeech you, ma- 

that time, to ſet upon them with might and flight; but | dam, think often of that ſweet text, Bleſſed are the 

. then the Lord is not, nor will be wanting to | dead which die in the Lord, for they reſt from their la- 
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His p ople, filling their hearts with ſuch joy and comfort | bours, and their works follow them.“ Now the time 
of the Holy Ghoſt, as ſhall make them in the end more | approaches wherein you ſhall enjoy the beatific viſion, 
than conquerors. His firſt engine wherewith he would | the ſociety of your huſband Chriſt, the fellowſhip of the 
drive them to deſpair, is, by preſenting before their | bleſſed angels and celeſtial ſpirits, with the holy patri- 
eyes the innumerable heaps of their ſins and pollutions, | archs, prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs of Chrift, parta- 
 Wherewith they have been any way: defiled in their | king with them in the ſame felicity and glory. He alio 
_ whole life: and then he preſents to them God's juſtice, | further ſaid, madam, If it ſhould pleaſe God; by this 
before which no fleſh can he able to ſubſiſt, unleſs it | your ſickneſs, to put an end to this weary pilgrimage of 
were pure and ſpotleſs; whence he infers, that ſuch | yours, and to call you home to himſelf, as by ſome evi- 
miſerable tinners can expect and look for nothing but | dent ſigns it appears that he will, are you willing to go 
utter death and condemnation: but againſt theſe aſſaults | unto him? To thisſheanſwered with much chriſtian cou- 
we muſt, as David, Pſal. li. ſet the infinite multitudes of | rage, Yea, with all my heart Wn 
God's compaſſions, which do infinitely ſurpaſs the mul- | After a ſhort prayer, the miniſter diſcerning in her te 
titudes of our fins. And as for the juſtice of God, we | undoubted teſtimonies of unfeigned repentance, and of 
| confeſs that no creature that is defiled by fin can abide 
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10 | the ſorrow that ſhe conceived for the offences which ſhe 3% 
4 to be ſtrictly examined by it, if God ſhould call us to a | had committed againſt God, together with the aſſured he 
1 ſevere account. But we know that God will never enter | confidence which the had in his mercies, as a miniſter 7 


into judgment with thoſe that believe in his Son, but | of the goſpel, and ambaſſador of the fon of God, by the 
imputes unto them that righteoſneſs and obedience | authority given to him, having the word of reconcilia- 
which was accompliſhed by him, which is ſufficient to | tion committed to him; he aſſured her in the name of 
4 "oppoſe againſt the juſtice of God; therefore in it alone | Chriſt, that all her ſins were forgiven by God, and that 

1 j i we muſt expect to ſtand before his face, and not by our | they-ſhould never come in account againſt her at his 
= . own dignity and worthineſs, Indeed, if we were to | judgment ſeat; yea, that ſhe ſhould no more doubt there- 
appear before the ſeat of juſtice, to receive there what | of, than if the Son of God from heaven ſhould ſay unto 
we have deſerved, we had good reaſon to be overwhelm- | her, Daughter, be of good comfort, thy fins are forgiven 
ed in utter deſpair; but turning our eyes upon him, who | thee. And to the end, that troubled conſciences might 
being the eternal Son of God, hath clothed himſelf with | the better be quieted, Chriſt hath uſed theſe words, 
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{peaking to his miniſters, ſaying, 
. they .* remitted,” &c. - And the reaſo 


, becauſe the 


word which they pronounce, is not the word of a mortal 
man, but of the immortal God, being of no leſs weight 
than if himſelf had uttered the ſame. Then he afked 
her majeſty if ſhe accepted of ſo gracious a meſlage, 


which aſſured her of the free pardon of all her fins? 
Yes, ſaith ſhe; with all my heart, and make no doubt 
thereof. . | | 12 8 


Not long after came in the admiral Coligni, and with 


bo ſins ye remit - 


{ 4˙ J 3 o 


. MAY... 

all which time the d never diſcerned in het the 
leaſt 17 of impatierde, notwithſtanding the violence of 
her affliction. Vea, whereas immediately before her 
fickneſs ſhe ſhewed how affectionately ſhe was bent to 
provide things moſt magnificent for the day of her ſon's 
marriage, according as the ſtate of ſo great an alliance 
required; yet it was admirable to obſerve, that after 
this ſickneſs had ſeized on her, God wrought in her 
ſuch a neglect and forgetfulneſs of all ſuch matters, that 
ſhe never ſhewed to have thought thereof, The ni 


| him another minifter, to whom the liftened a confider- | being thus. ſpent, and. paſt; by this noble queen, The 
23 able time together, his ſpeech tending to $555 her for perſevering in the expreſſions of ſuch like affections, 
death; when he had finiſhed his ſpeech, he alſo prayed | and ardency of faith, the next r Da 
3 with her, which the attended to with 8 afteCtion. | and nine 0 clock, ſhe departed this life, to take poſeſ- 
Ihen ſhe requeſted that thoſe two minifters might ſtay | fion of a far better, ſweetly yielding up her ſpirit into 
all night with her in her chamber, and that they would | the hands of God, June 9g, in the year 1572, being 
in no wiſe leave her. [iithe fixth day after ſhe fell lick, and of her age forty 
The greateſt part of this night was fpent in holy ad- four. i ee a i ne 
' monitions, which-theſe miniſters gave to this gracions | She had her perfect ſpeech and memory, even to the 
lady, one after another; beſides which ſhe required them | hour of her death, ſhewing not only that ſteadineſs and 
to read to her ſome chapters of the holy ſcriptures, | foundneſs of judgment, which ever in times paſt ſhe 
Which were pertinent to her condition, and ſo they | had, in the care about the ſalvation of her ſoul, but alfo 
read out of St John's goſpel, from the fourteenth to the | in the well ſertlement of her worldly affairs. er: 
end of the ſeventeenth chapter. After which they went | The king made as if he had conceived great orief for 
to prayer with her, which being ended, the queen de- | her death, putting on mourning attire, wherein allo 
fired to take ſome reſt; but it was not long ere the com- | the whole court followed his example, left by this ſud- 
' manded them to read again; wheteupon one of them | den accident their counſels and future deſperate deſigns 
made choice of certain of David's pſalms, full of ardent | might be prevented. Alſo, to avoid all jealouſies and 
and affectionate prayers, ſuiting to this princeſs's 85 ſulpicions of her being poiſoned, by feaſon of her ſud- 
ent condition, by reaſon of her afffiction; and for a | den ſickneſs and death, her body was opened by fund*y 
«concluſion read pſalm xxxi.' wherein the prophet, a- 


wherein the a- | expert and learned doctors of phyſic and chirurgery, 
mongſt other things, doth commend his 18 into the | 


his | who found her heart and liver very found, only ſome 
hands of God, Becauſe,” ſaith he, thou haft redeem- | ſcirrouſneſs on one fide of her lungs; but her head they 
ed me, O Lord God of truth.” Then che queen requir- | might not open, where the malady lay, by Which 
ed them to pray with her again; and thus was the moſt | means the diſcovery was prevented. EE 
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A brief Account of the Life and Death of Mr JOHN NISBET, of Hardbill, 
IJ DP 8 
= Together with the Subſtance of bis laſt Teſtimony to the ſecond Reformation in Scotland, delivered to a Friend on the D 
VVV J Ma Execigion, December 4, 168... % 
A TR JOHN NISBET was a gentleman of family | my dear brethren, whom ye have murdered, being in 15 
c and fortune in the pariſh of Lowdoun in Scot- eternity.“ The lieutenant ſwore he had reſerved. him for 
land. . replied, © If the Lord ſtand 


a farther judgment. 
be faithful to the death, I care 


He had given early and uniform proofs of his 
fincere attachment to religion, and to the profeſſion. of by me, and help me 
it, though cruelly oppoſed at that time by the powers | not what peace of ſuffering | am put ts eadure, 
which hou governed the now united perts of the iſland. | He was carried that night to Kilmarnock, an 
Having had, anno 1664, a child baptized by 0 600 morning to Ayr, where, by the interceſſion of friends, 
preſbyterian miniſter, the incumbent of the parith, an | a turgeon was permitted to dreſs his wounds; and here 
unfeeling court paraſite, declared that he would ex- | he. was examined, and from thence ſent to Edinburgh; 
communicate him next Lord's day. But juſt heaven | but that circumſtance is not material. It ſeems, ſays an 
ſaid, nay! The courtly curate,was in eternity before | eye witneſs, all this. was done. that the lieutenant might 
that day, by a ſudden death. For his public and zea- | have the reward for apprehending him, Our author 
lous appearances for religion in the beginning of James | has given his examination before the council, whieh, 
II's reign, he was proſcribed, a reward was offered for | it ſeems, was on the 26th of November, from a letter 
his head, and his eſtate was confiſcated ; while his wife, under his own hand, wherein he ſays * When he was 
with four children, was ſtripped of every thing, and | brought before the council, he knew Perth, Linlithgow, 
turned out of doors. IIIIIlH and biſhop Paterſon, & 


- 


— 


d next 


} FA | „ > The councillors told hiaa 
7 . He ſuffered all kinds of diſtreſs frem 1679, till No- | that they believed he was acquainted with every thing 
| 'vember this year, when he, with three of his fellow- | amang the rebels, and would take it as a favour if he 
Tufferers, were ſurpriſed in a houſe in the pariſh of Fin- | would ingenuouſly tell what he knew. He told them, 
wick, ly lieutenant Niſbet a couſin of his own. They | when they came to particulars, he ſhould ſpeak nothing 
defended themſelves till the other three were killed on | but the truth; but he could ſay he was more afraid to 
the ſpot, and Hardhill fore wounded and taken. The lie than to die: but he hoped they would be ſo much 
lieutenant, having ordered him to be bound, aſked him | Chriſtians as to preſs him to anſwer nothing that would 
what he thought of himſelf now. He anſwered, *1 | burden his conſcienze. oe 
think as much of Chriſt and his cauſe, for which I ſuffer, They aſke] him what they did in their ſocieties and 
as ever; but ljudge myſelf at a lofs, being in time, and meetings? He anſwered, they ſung part of the pfalins, 
5 | | . read 


1 
read ſome of the ſeripture, and prayed time about. 2 his declarations as th 
Why are they called ſocieties? NMH. I am ſurprized at ing concerted according to the ancient plea of the Scot- 
ſuch a queſtion, ſince the thing is plain, and is the | ti 


NIS NIS 8 
e ſtate of the quarrel, they not be- 


8 covenants, and becauſe it opened a door for a ſin- 
name ſuch meetings had in the beſt times of this church: | ful confederacy. We have had inftances of unfair 
'2, Where are they kept? 4. In the wildeſt moors, and | dealing this way before now. Hardhill was brought 
moſt retired places. H. What do ye at your general | in guilty, and condemned to be hanged at the Graſs 
meetings! (While ſtopping a little to conſider what to | market of Edinburgh on the 4th ot December 
ſay to this, one of them anſwered, and gave a more par- 5 997 
ticular and diſtinct account of every part of their way | 15 
than he could do,) Will you own the king's authority? “f vhs 1 „ 
A. I will not. . Why? do you not own the Scrip- I Have always thought that to live for Chriſt, and die 
tyres or confeſſion of faith? (naming ſeveral places, and | 1 for Chriſt is a ſufficient teſtimony for truth; yet nor 

chap. xxiii. of the confeſſion.) A. I own both with all | when Iam within a few hours of eternity, to prevent 
my heart; but the king is a Roman catholick, and I | miſtakes, to ſatisfy my dear friends, and let them know 
have not only been educated a Preſbyterian, but folemn- | how it is with me, and to let the world know what I die 
ly ſworn againſt popery. . What is that to you? His | witnefling for, and teſtifying againſt, I judge it proper 
being popiſh does not bind you to be ſo too, nor hin- | to leave a few lines behind mme. | "i 
der you to live in your own religion. A. The couirary | As for myſelf, it hath pleafed the Lord Jehovah of bis 
appears; tor no liberty is given to hear the goſpel, and | ſuperabundant goodneſs and infinite mercy, powerfully 
Wie are put to the hardeſt ſufferings for hearing it. £2. It | to determine my heart to cloſe with, and embrace the 
is not ſo; you have the goſpel to hear; but your wild | Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as he is made offer of in the everlaſt- 
principles will not ſuffer you to hear it. A. The contrary | ing goſpel, for my king, prieſt, and prophet. And that 
is well known: you have taken away preſbyterian mini- | this conqueſt and captivating of me to his obedience, 
ſters, and left none in the nation within our reach, and | (who was an heir of wrath, and a maſs of ſin and {finful 7 
put fuch in their places as are profligate wretches; ſo | corruption) is the fruit of electing love, according as it is 
that poor people neither care nor dare join with them. | maniteſted in the covenant of free, free, free grace, will! 
Y, Were you and ſuch as you clear to join with Argyll? | evidently appear from theſe ſcriptures following, which 
A. No more than with you. 9. Would you have join- | he by the pour and concurrence of his holy ſpirit, hath 
ed with Monmouth? A. No. Another faid in banter, | made effectual to the 'convincing, converting, ftrength- 
It ſeems they will have no king but Mr Renwick; and | ning and enabling of me to be his, and be for him thro” 
aàſked him if he converſed with any other miniſters than | good report, and thro' bad report; and they are fo | 
=p Mr Renwick. He anſwered, he did not.——As to | many ſweet cordials to my ſoul, when ſtepping out of 
1 Praying for their king, one of them ſaid he knew I was | time into wat d i gy 
| 1 that much a Chriſtian that I would pray for all men. | Pſal. cx. 3. Thy people ſhall be willing in the day 
I. told them that I reckoned myſelf bound to pray tor | of thy power. Rom. ix. 1 1. For the children being not 
= all; M prayer being inſtituted by an holy God, who | yet born; neither have done any good or evil, that the 
wasthehearerof prayer, no Chriſtian was obliged to pray | purpoſe of God according to the election might ſtand, + 
when every profligate commanded him; and that it] not of works, but of him that calleth; ver. 15. For he | 
was no advantage to their cauſe when they ſuffered ſuch | ſaith to Moſes (ſee Exod. xxxiii. 19.) I will have mercy 
athing' | on whom | wilt have mercy; and I will have compaſ- 
Ide preceding account is extracted from his own | ſion on whom! will have compaffion; ver. 16. So then 
letters to his friends, after which, in one ot them, he | it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
Ts I but of God that ſhewed mercy. 2 Theſſ. ii. 13. God 
| hath from the beginning choſen you through ſanctifica- 
tion of the ſpirit, and belief of the truth. Prov. viii. 30. 
Then was I by him, as one brought up with him: and |; 
I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him: 7 
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proceeds thus % 8 | 
low it may by with me afterwards, I cannot poſt- 
tively ſay.——But this I can ſay, the Lord hath not 
quarrelled with me for any thing ſince I was a prifoner; 
but hath always waited to ſupply with all comfort, 
conſolation and ſtrength, as my neceflity required. And 


ver. 31. Rejoicing in the habitable parts of his earth, 
14 no, when J connot lay down my head, nor lift it up | and my delights were with the ſons of men; ver. 32. Now 
by | without help, and the irons are on my legs, yet, of all | therefore, etc. to ver. 36. Rom. viii. 29. For whom he 
i the caſes I ever was in, I had never more contentment. | did foreknow, he alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed 
Ils can now give the croſs of Chrift a more noble com- | to the image of his Son, that he might be the firſt- born 
. mendation that ever. Under all my wanderings, in | among many brethren; ver. 30. Moreover whom he did 
2 all my toilings, a priſon was ſtill terrifying to me; but | predeſtinate, them he alſo called; and whom he called, 
= immediately at my taking he ſo ſhined on me, and ever | them he alſo juſtified; and whom he juſtified, them he 
14 3 8 fince, that he and his croſs is to me far beyond what- allo glorified ; ver, 35. Who ſhall ſeparate us from the | 
4. VB ever he was before: therefore let none ſcare, or ſtand at | love of Chriſt? ſhall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or perſecu- 4 
=_ a adiſtance from their duty, for fear of the croſs ; for now | tion, or famine, or nakednels, or peril or ſword? ver 37. 
 - I can fay from experience, that it is as eaſy, yea, and | Nay in all theſe things we are more than conquerors, Þ 
Tl more ſweet, to lie in priſon and irons, than it is to lie at | through him that loved us; Eph. i. 1 3. In whom ye alſo 4 
J liberty. But I muſt break off at preſent” | truſted after that ye heard the word 7 truth, the goſpel 
On the 3oth of November he was arraigned before | of your ſalvation: In whom alſo after that ye believed, 3 
the juſticiary. His own confeſſion was the proof againſt * were ſealed with the holy ſpirit of promiſe; ver. 14. 'Y 
him; in which, among other things they ſaid that he Which is the earneſt of your inheritance, untiltheredemp- 3 
declared, that the reaſon why he and thoſe who were in 


tion ofthe purchaſed poſſeſſion, untathepraiſeofhisgloryz i 
2 Tim. 1. 9. Who hath ſaved us, and called us with an 


holy calling; not according to our works, but according 
party were againſt all kingly government. My author to his own purpoſe and grace, which was given us in 


is of opinion, that he declared no ſuch thing, it being Chriſt Jeſus, before the world began. Titus ill. 5 Not by 
very common for the clerks in writing down the anſwers works of righteouſneſs which we have done, but accord- 
of the ſufferers, to miſrepreſent them. And it is certain, ing to his mercy he ſaved us, by the waſhing of r:z2nera- 
that the only reaſon given by the ſocieties for not join- | tion and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt; ver. 6. Which he 
ing with Argyll, was, becauſe they could not eſpoulc | ſhed on us abundantly through Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour; 


1. Cor. 


his company refuſed to join with Argyll, was becauſe 
one Clelland told them, that the ſaid Argyll, and his 
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1 Gor. i. 9. God is faithful by whom ye were called into | Now being in ſuch a caſe of communion with him, 
the fellowſhip of his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; Rom. | I am pained till I be freed of the remains of a body 
3. 24. Being juſtified freely by his grace, through the | of fin and death, till I be freed of the world and 
redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt ; ver. 25. Whom he | all things therein, and alſo of this natural life, and be 

| hath ſet forth to be a propitiation through faith in his "wr gen of himſelf, and with himſelf in his eternal in- 
blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of | heritance, which is incorruprible, undefiled, and that 

ſins that are paſt, through the forbearance of God, fadeth not away; a place which he hath provided for all 
Let none reflect upon me tor citing ſo much; for | whom he hath choſen, called, K 15 and ſanctifi- 
the ſcripture hath been to me from my youth the | ed: O! to be there, where 1 ſhall fin no more, where 
living oracles of his divine and facred lips. When I | I ſhall be tempted no more, neither feel any more of 
was crying, What ſhall I do to be ſaved? And when [ | his hidings, the withdrawings of his ſpirit's preſence, 


e was ſaying, How ſhall I know the way of the Lord, and light of his glorious countenance; but ſhall be ever 
* that I may walk therein? Then his word was a light to | with him, ſee him as he is, and ſerve him for ever a 
t my feet, and a lamp to my path, exhorting me as it 18 | ever. 1 n 
, in Iſa. Iv. 1. Ho, every one that thirſteth, come ye | Now, my dear friends, permit me as a man who 
. to. the waters; and he that hath no money, come ye, | hath had long experience of the ſweets of religion, to 
r buy and eat; yea, come buy wine and milk without | aſſure you, that it is the un ueſtionable and ioc peut! : 
; money and without price; verſe 2. Wherefore do ye | ble duty of all who have any love to God, to his Son the 
s XX fpend your money for that which is not bread, and | Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to the proſperity of his kingdom, to 
= : you labour for that which ſatisfieth not? hearken dili- their own ſouls ſalvation, and to the following genera- 
- XZ gently unto me, and eat ye that which is good; and | tion, to aQ a cloſe, conſtant and needy dependance on 
. 4 your ſoul delight itſelf in fatneſs; ver. 3. Incline | the Lorg ehovah's all- ſufficiency, for light, for coun- 
r your ear and come unto me, hear and your foul ſhall | cil, for direction, for ſtrength and ſtability, to make 
3 live: and I will make an, everlaſting covenant with | conſcience in bearing teſtimony for him, for his perſe- 
$ you, even the ſure mercies of David; verſe 4. Behold | cuted truth, work and intereſt in theſe lands, which 
"MW have given him for a witneſs to the people, a leader | was ſworn to with uplifted hands to God the ſearcher 
1 and commander to the people; verſe v. Behold thou | of all hearts: and O that herein all could act a faithful 
Ws > {ſhalt call a nation that thou knoweſt not; and nations | part ior him who hath done ſo much for poor wretched 
chat knew not thee, ſhall run unto thee, becauſe of the | us! when we were lying, dying and rotting in our 
A Lord thy God, and for the holy one of Iſrael; for he | bloodred fins, when paſſing by us with his fore and 

| hath glorified thee; ver. 6. Seek ye the Lord while he | life-giving viſit, ſaying unto us, Live, lire: 
may be found, and call upon him while he is near; | And on the other hand, to witneſs faithfully, con- 
* ver. 7. Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- | ſtantly and conſcientiouſly againſt all that the enemies 


Tighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto | have done, or are doing to the overthrow of the glori- 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to | ous work of reformation ; and baniſhing Chriſt out of 
our God, and he will abundantly pardon ; verſe 8. For | theſe lands, by robbing him of his crown-rights, (for 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your | he and he alone is head of his own church) and by 
ways my ways, faith the Lord. John vi. 3 5. And Je- | burning the covenants, which are the marriage-bonds 
Aſus faid unto them, I am the bread of life, he that | betwixt him and theſe lands; and by perſecuting his 

cometh to me ſhall ne: er hunger, and he that believeth | goſpel-miniſters and members, who are labouring to 

on me ſhall never thirſt, Rev. iii. 20. Behold 1 ſtand | keep their garments clean, and their hands tree & all 
at the door and knock; if any man hear my voice and | the corruptions and compliances in theſe evil times: 
open the door, I will come in to him and ſup with him, | and notwithſtanding many, both miniſters and profeſ- 
11 é Pf i. i a Eee. lors are turning their backs upon Chriſt and his croſs, 
When ] was grapling with fin, Satan and the world, | reproaching and caſting dirt upon you and the teſti- 
” and my own wicked and deceitful heart, the grand ene- | mony of the day; yet let not this weaken your hands, 
: mies of my ſalvation, his words was as props and pillars | ſtumble nor diſcourage you from going on in the 
to me: So that tho' I got my wounds, and was oft ſore- | ſtrength of the Lord your God, to contend earneſtly for 
ly beat; yet at the laſt I came off victorious, by the | the faith once delivered to the ſaints, and witneſs a good 
help of him who is God all-ſufficient to all who, | confeſſion for him and his cauſe, reſiſting unto blood; 
thro” grace, lay hold on him for help. It is by him, ( ſtriving againſt fin: and herein let your ſouls poſſeſs it- 
that I have fought the good fight, that I have finiſhed | ſelf with eee for I aſſure you, it will not be long 
my courſe; and that I have kept the faith; henceforth | to the fourth watch; and then he will come with gar- 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which ments died in blood, to raiſe up Saviours upon the 
the Lord the righteous judge ſhall give me at that day.] mount of Zion, to judge the mount of Eſau; and then 

It is by him ſhining in his word, that I know all my | the houſe of Jacob and Joſeph ſhall be for fire, and the 

manifold ſins and tranſgreſſion are freely pardoned, and | malignants, Prelates and Papiſts ſhall be for ſtubble; the 

that I have a juſt right and title to what is expreſt, 1 | flame whereof ſhall be great. . 

Cor. 1. 30. 90 that now the guilt and condemning But my generation-work being done with my time, 

power of {in being fully pardoned by a judicial act of | I go to him who loved me, and waſtied me from all m 

God's free and ſovereign grace, through the merits of | ſins: to him who has counted me worthy to ſuffer for 

tlie Lord Jeſus Chriſt, effectually applied and witneſſed his name: and O that I had many lives to lay down for 

unto by the holy ſpirit, upon, and to my ſpirit: there is] him, and much blood to ſea his noble and Bogart wa 

no room left me to doubt any more of my being freely | cauſe with, even that he who graciouſly pitied, and hath 

juſtified by him, or my being 1n uniorf with him, and | now given me the full aſſurance of being a member 8f 
5 in a ſtate of grace, or the power, dominion and filth of | his church triumphant, which is the new Jeruſalem, and - 
1 ſin, originial and actual, being ſubdued, taken off, and eur of the living Gd. es 5 

97 waſhed away by the virtue of the 8 of ſanctifſication, die adhering to the ſeriptures of the old and new 
being created anew in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works; | Teſtament as the undoubted word of God, an unerring 
and fanctified throughout in ſoul, body and ſpirit, and | rule of faith and manners, and a firm foundation for 
made meet to be a partaker of the inheritance of the ſaints | principle and practice in the ways of godlineſs. 4 
j in light, by him who loved me, and gave himſelf to the] 2 Tim. iii. 16.“ All ſcriptures is given by inſpira- * 


oof, 
for 


» . 


WA death for me, and redeemed me by power and price. | tion of God; and ts profitable for doctrine, for repr 
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the confeſſion of faith, catechiſms larger and ſhorter, as 
- agreeable thereunto, and ſafely founded thereupon. 
- Tim. i. 8. * Hold faſt the form of ſound words, which 
thou haſt heard of me in faith and love which is in Chriſt 
Jelus. Heb. vi. 1. Therefore leaving the principles of 


. the doctrine of Chriſt, let us go on unto perfection, nor 


laying again the foundation of 
works, and of faith towards God.” 
The ſum of ſaving knowledge, the directory for 
church government in her doctrine, worſhip and diſcip- 
=  - oo. 


9 


I Town all the attained-unto pieces of reformation in 
the church of Scotland, particularly betwixt the years 
1638 ng. 1049. The covenants, national and ſolemn 
league; the acknowledgement of fins, and engagement 
I own the 
againſt the public reſolutioners; the apologetical decla- 
_ ration, and all declarations hitherto emitted at Ruther- 
glen, Sanquhar, and Lanerk; with all dying ſpeeches 
And teſtimonies of theſe who have ſealed truth with 
their blood, ſo far as they agree with God's holy word. 
Now, it is my laſt requeſt and ſoul's deſire that all 
who have made Moſes's choice to ſuffer affliction with 
the people of, God, rather than to enjo 
fin for a ſeaſon, and are true lovers of Zion's righteous 
cauſe; that you ſet much time apart, and mourn, and 
afflict your ſouls, for your original ſin, heart-plagues, 


and for all the dreadful apoſtaſies, hateful compliances, 
and ſinful fidings of miniſters and people, with the ene- 


mies of God and godlineſs, and mourn that there is not 


Lam. iit. and Exek. ix. to the end. 


My dear friends, forbear your contentions and cen- 


| ſuring one of another; ſympathize with, and love one 
another, for this is his commandment ; keep up your 

ſweet fellowſhip-meetings, and deſirable general meet- 
ings, with which my ſoul has been often refreſhed ; 
and what is agitated in them, for carrying on of a teſ- 
timony for truth, and againſt defeQions, let it be ma- 


« * 
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The LIFE of JOHN OECOLAMPADIUS, an eminent Reformer. 


Hs German Reformer was born at Winſperg 
iu Franconia, in the year 1482, according to 
Bayle: Dupin ſays he was born at Auſchein in 

— Switzerland; but it is certain he was of Fran- 
conia. His parents were of a good family, and in very 
competent circumſtances. * It appears in the preface to 


his annotations upon the prophecy of Iſaiah, that his 


8 was of Balil, and that his mother 
was remarkable for the great n of her life, and li - 
berality to the poor. His father, being lit is yy 
merchant deſigned him for his own profeſſion ; but his 
mother was deſirous of making him a ſcholar, and pre- 
vailed on her huſband to. ſend him to the college of 
Heilbrun. He was ſoon removed to the univerſity of 


Heidelberg, where he received the degree of batchelor 


the pleaſures of 


! þ 


repentance from dead 


roteſtation given by the remonſtrators 


IS 


| 


TS 


for correction, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs.” And 


þ 


| 


to me, an 
fins of perſons and families, ſins of kings and kingdoms; . 


rious and alone God, 


| ficere: That he, who. increaſes in knowledge 


O E 3 
naged with ſcripture light for direction, with a zeal 
tempered with knowledge, and with the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs accompanied with patience and humility, Be al- 
Ways ready to give a feaſon of your faith, and be much 


denied to the world, to yourſelves, and to your natu- 
ral life; and when God in his providence calls you to 
lay it down for him, do it cheerfully, and embrace the 


croſs of our ſweet Lord Jeſus with open arms; for he 


will not fend any a warfare on their own charges; 
for this purpoſe take for your rule and encourage- 
ment the ſcriptures of truth. 1 | 

And be not offended at his fweet, lovely, and deſira- 
ble croſs ; for although 1 have not been able becauſe of 


my wounds (that I received at my aa} to lift up or 
7 


lay down my head, but as I was helped, yet 1 was 
never 1n better caſe all my life : he has not given me 
one challenge ſince I came to priſon, for any thing leſs 


or more; but on the contrary, he has ſo wonderfully 


ſhined on me with the ſenſe of his redeeming ſtregthen- 
ing, aſſiſting, ſupporting, through-bearing, pardon- 
ing and reconciling love, 


ſure of a crown put on my head, and a palm put in my 
hand, and a new ſong put in my mouth, even the 


ſong of Moſes and the Lamb, that fo I may bleſs, 
praiſe, magnify and extol him, for what he hath done 
Wherefore I bid farewell to al! 
my dear fellow- ſufferers for the teſtimony of Jeſus, who 
are wandering in dens and caves. Farewell my chit- 
dren, ſtudy holineſs in all your ways, and praiſe the 
. Lord for what he hath done for me, and tell all my 
more faithfulneſs and zeal for the cauſe of God amongſt 


this people: Read Pal. 1. Ezra. ix. Neh. ix. Jer. ix. 


for me. 


_ chriſtian friends to pratfe him on my account. Fare- 
well ſweet bible, and wanderings, and contendings for 
truth. Welcome death. Welc | i 
God, where [I ſhall ſee him, and be able to ſerve him 
eternally with full freedom. Welcome bleſſed com- 
| pany, and angels and ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. 
welcome, our glo- 


ome the city of my 


ut above all, welcome, welcor:e, 
F ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
into thy hands I commit my ſpirit, tor thou art worthy. 


Amen. | 
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of a learned man. 


fchoolmen. All his converſation was remarkably ſeri- 


ous and exemplary, grounded upon the maxim, Frm, qui 
proficiat in literis & deficiat in moribus, non proficere, fed de- 
without 
virtue, 


ace and mercy, that my 
ſoul doth long to be freed of bodily infirmities and 
earthly organs, ſo that I may flee to his royal palace, 
even the heavenly habitation of my God, where Il am WW 


at fourteen years of age. From Heidelberg, he was 
| ſent to Boulogne, where he ſtudied the civil law fix 
months; and then returned to Heidelberg, where he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. He aſſiduouſſy 
read the works of Thomas Aquinus, Richard and Ger- 
| ſon; but he deſpiſed tlie ſubtilties of Scotus, and ſcorned 
to follow the humour which prevailed in the univerſities. 
He diſregarded the honorary diſtinctions in the public 
exerciſes; and only endeavoured to obtain the charaQter_ 
He furniſhed his mind with uſeful 
knowledge, and abſtained from the diſputations of the 


n 
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love of truth. 


quinas, Gerſon, and others; | h 
utmoſt labour day and night, deſiring an de RE of 
ſuch diſtinctions, as he could not underſtanc. 
I bis more than ordinary induſtry procured him a ge- 
neral approbation, together with a certain demonſtration 


O4x<, 


+ 


(fays Dr Fuller in his Abel Redivivus) he was honovr- 


ed with the title of maſtet of arts, in the fame academy; 
after which, by the advice of his parents, he went to Bo- 


nonia, with an intent to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the civil law; but after ſtaying halt a year, and finding 
the air very prejudicial to his health, he returned again to 
his father, and remained with him till he had recovered 


his former ſtrength. He then went again to Heidelberg; 
- where, contrary to the will of his father, he quitted the 


law, and gave himſelf wholly to the 


ſtudy of the civil * 
udy © being led and guided thereto by the 


ſtudy of 3 
n 


John Chr 


anæus, and others. 
Here he began to make himſelf acquainted with ſuch 


ſchoolmen, whole judgment in points of controverſy 


were moft approved of in that academy; as I homas A- 


of his future worth, not only in Heidelberg, but in the 
adjacent places; inſomuch that he was recommended 
to that illuftrious prince Philip, Elector Palatine, who 


| ſent for him, and committed his youngeſt ſons to his 
_ tuition; bearing Pays a revergnd reſpect to him, for 
© the excellency of thoſe ch he | 

E endowed.- After he had been a while in his new em 
= ployment, he perceived that a courtly life did not ſuit his 
natural inclination; therefore he left it, and returned 
again (as one that had been long captivated) to the ſtudy 
= of divinity. )*... 8 
His parents perceiving that his mind was altogether 
 AFet on that ſtudy, and having no other child but him, 


parts with which he ſaw he was 


they made ule of thoſe means that God had bleſſed them 


3 with, in order to procure a prieſthood for him, in the 
town where he was born, to which allo was added the 


which he ſtudied with the 


tf 43 ! 


virtue, does not increaſe, but decreaſe. Not long after | cauſe him at all to forget his old friend Occolartipadi 


the performance of which act he imi- 
tated the example of that burning lamp of the church 
| ſoſtom, the ſame act being allo approved and 
embraced by Martin ee . Calvin, Peter Martyr, 
Theodore Beza, Lambertus 


authority of preaching: Unto this place he was called; 


but finding himſelf, after a es. trial, unable to 
undergo ſo laborious an office; he deſired leave to return 


again to Heidelberg, that he might acquire a greater 
meaſure of knowledge, and return from thence better 


qualified to diſcharge the important duties of that facred 


-Tinauon, 5 ES TS 
Having obtained leave, he changed his reſolution and 


ſteered his courſe towards Tubingen; and from thence 


© to Stutgard; where Reuchlin lived; a man famous for 
huis excellent knowledge in the languages. 

ſtayed for a ſhort ſpace, during which time, he receiv- 
ed from Reuchlin ſome light concerning the Greek; in 
which, by daily ſtudy and practice, he 1o profited, that, 


Here he 


upon his return to Heidelberg, he publiſhed a Greek 

gramme:; where he alſo learned the Hebrew by a Spa- 

niſh teacher, OPS Ps . 
Finding himſelf better qualified by the addition of 


the languages, he returned to his native place, and 
chearfully laboured in his paſtoral office; preaching 
Chriſt ſo powerfully to them, that he was greatly ad- 


mired of his auditors ; nor did he ſhine only in found 


excellent doctrine, but alſo in a correſponding lite and 
converſation ; ſetting a good example before thoſe to | 
whom he preached; and always aflociating with ſuch 
as were famous for religion or learning, eſpecially Wolf. 


ang Capito, with whom he was acquainted at Heidel- 

erg: Their friendſhip being here renewed, it continued 

firm till death. | hr ba bete ge 

During the diſcharge of his holy calling in the Place 

of his Daley, Wolfgang Capito was called to Bat! 
ic 


be their pub 


” 


ww 


| red up his friends, and eſpecially Capito, who 


i 


us, 
but rather put him upon thinking, how he might be of 
ſervice in promoting him to ſome more eminent place; 
Din great concern, that ſo bright a lamp piety 
ſhould be ſhut up in fo narrow and unregarded a part 
of the country; wherefore he uſed all means to perſuade 
the inhabitants of Baſil; ſignifying his worth, to invite 
him to this city; and to confer that dignity upon him, 
which ſhould correſpond with his merit. Capito here- 
in ſucceeded according. to his wiſhes, for they readily 
agreed, and ſent Oecolampadius a call to the paſtoral 
office in that city, in 1515. Where, after he had 
preached, with great applauſe, for about a twelve- 
month, he was honoured, in the ſame academy, with. 
the ticle of doctor in divinity. About the ſame time 
Eraſmus Rotterodamus came to Baſil, to publiſh his 


| annotations on the New Teſtament ; for the perfecting 


of which, he uſed the aſſiſtance of Oecelempadius of 
account of the eminency of his parts, as he himſelf frees 


| ly confeſſeth, _ 


When Eraſmus's work was finiſhed, Occolimpadith 


left Baſil and went to Augſburg, being called by the 


commons of the cathedral church to preach in that 
place unto the people: But he remained not long here; 
partly becaule of the humble opinion he had of his own 


abilities, thinking himſelf inſufficient for fo important 
and eminent a ſtation; and, partly becauſe of a degree 
of melancholy which predominated in his conſtitution, 


that diſpoſed him to retirement and ſolitude. He there- 
fore departed, and entered into the monaſtry of St 


Bridget, ſituated without the city of Augfburgh ; but 


uſed ſuch caution in making his covenant with the 
monks, as that he was to have liberty to ſtudy, and to 
believe what he would, and to depart from them when 
he pleaſed ; for, ſaid he, Ram ſexcentis juramentis my 
ob/trixero, nequaquam ea ſervare potero, ſi quando utilis mi- 


niſterio verbi ſum futurus. Although I fhould bind my- 


{elf by innumerable oaths, I ſhall not by any means be 
able to keep them, if at any time I ſhall perceive that 
any profit will accrue to the church by my minifiry. 
The monks, ſenſible of their acquiſition, received 
him joyfully into their fociety, beſtowing all things 
on him that he deſired moſt liberally, and particular 
acquainted him with all their privileges. After a few 


months he was ſo well pleafed, that he purpoſed to ſpeud 
the reſt of his days in this lazy manner of life : J - Ja 


pleaſed God to call him out again, and for that £ | 

ertouthy 
perſuaded and earneſtly exhorted him to give over that 
monaftical life; to whoſe entreaties he yielded, and 
purpoled to betake himſelf again to the labours of his 
e but, by way of preparation to his leaving the 


monaſtry, he firſt prepared and publiſhed a book of 


confeſſion, in which, in many particulars, he oppoſed. 


the doctrine. of the church of Rome, and thereby renn 


dered his life in danger. The monks allo were greatly - 
afraid, leſt any inconvenience ſhould happen to them 
on account of his proceedings, and therefore endeavoured 
to free their monaſtry of him. Ia the mean time he 
ſharply reprehended them for their errors, perfuading 
them to embrace the truth, which ſo exceedingly in- 
cenfed them againſt him, that they laboured privately 
with his friends to be more — with him to leave 
the monaſtry. Thus far Fuller. * 
Oecolampadius, in 1517, wrote a letter to Eraſmus, 
full of friendſhip and reſpect. He had ſeen Eraſmus at 
Batt, and informed him, ot his own occupations at this 
time; for he was collating the Vulgate with the Hebrew; 
and of his connections with Melancthon. In. 1518, 
Eraſmus wrote a friendly letter to Oecolampadius, in 
which he highly commends Melancthon; though, at 


| }, to that time, he was dt{pleaſed with him, for having ſnoken 
leCturer ; which advancement did hot ; flightly of his New Teſtament. . ng ſpoken 
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labour | | 
ligion, eſpecially Johannes Cochlzus, who, in 1524, 


GEO +. 


fice. It was in 1520, when he was thirty-eight years 


old, that he withdrew himſelf from the world, and be- 
came a monk of the order of St Bridget, in the monaſ- 


try of St Laurence, near Augſburg. * I hear, ſays Eraſ- 


mus, that Oecolampadius is turned monk: I with he 


had thought better upon it.“ Eraſmus approved this 
ſtep of Oecolampadius as little as his friend Bilibaldus; 


and obſerves, that a man's diſcontented and reſtleſs tem- 
per will purſue him even into the retirement of a mo- 
naſtry. e 
of life; to which the latter replied, and wiſhed, that this 


ecolampadius informed Eraſmus of his change 


learned man might find his new ſituation anſwerable to 
his hopes. If I thought, ſays Eraſmus, it would prove 


ſo, I could be content to bear you company: but I fear 


you will find your yew omg jw diſappointed.* Oeco- 
Epe ſuſpected, th 


was willing to ſuppoſe, that Oecolampadius had choſen 
a ſociety leſs infected than ſome others. 


. . * 


Eraſmus was not deceived in his conjecture; for, in 
1521, Oecolampadius began to go over to the refor- 


mers. He had corrected the firſt edition of the New 
Teſtament publiſhed by Eraſmus, who deſcribes him as 


4 perſon that approved the ſtate of life into which he | 
had entered, and performed his duty: However, Oeco- 


lampadius ſoon-altered his judgment, and left his mo- 


of St Martin; and he ſoon introduced the doctrine of 


Luther. Here he was again advanced by the ſenate to 
2 paſtoral office, with a yearly ſtipend, which he per- 
formed with great zeal and conſtancy to the glory of 

God and the good of his church; here he boldly diſco- 


vered to his auditors thoſe errors, which by continuance 


had got firm footing in the church—he opened up to | 


them the perfection and ſufficiency of the merits of 
Chriſt—he declared to them the true nature of faith and 
explained to them the true doctrine of charity; inſo- 
much that they began to waver in their minds about the 
authority of the popiſh religion. Wailſt he was thus 
zealouſly occupied in theſe things, there were ſome who 
to draw him again to the Pſeudo Catholick re- 


wrote letters to him, in which he declared himſelf deep- 


1 afflicted, to hear that a man, ſo excellently learned, 


ould lay aſide his coul, and adhere to ſuch heretical 


42 opinions; and at the ſame time exhorted him to revoke 
huis opinion and return to the monaſtry, promiſing him 


a diſpenſation from the Pope, and the favour of the 


Prior, which he had formerly enjoyed: But theſe and ſuch 
like things were ſighted by Oecolampadius, who, bring- 


ing them to the word o God, found they would not 


encdure the trial. 


In the performance of his paſtoral charge, an aſſiſtant 


was appointed him by public authority: and now he 
began to ſettle a more excellent Reformation in the 


church, commanding the ſacrament of baptiſm to be 
'adminiftred in the mother tongue, and the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper to be received in both kinds; he 


taught that the maſs was not a ſacrifice for the living | 
and the dead, or for thoſe who were tormented 1n their 


feigned purgatory; but that perfect ſatisfaction was 
1 for al . by the paſſion and merits of Chriſt. 


1 


[ 44 J 
Oecolampadius had acquired a great reputation for | 
his {kill in the learned languages, and was held in great 
_ eſtecm for his preaching. He was ſo far from e 
any change in religion, that he wrote a book again! 
Luther to prove that the maſs might be called a ſacri- 


| at Eraſmus diſapproved of his 
entering into a monaſtic lite. Eraſmus tells him, it was 
not ſo; and that, when he treated the monks as Phari- 
ſees, he only meant his own perſecutors; and thoſe who 
under a pretence of religion, were real foes to it. He 


He diſſuaded them from ſprinkling themſelves with | 


„ 23 5 
holy-water, and from the conſecration of palms, and 
the like; declaring, that they, who attributed virtue to 
ſuch things, did exceedingly detract from the glory and 


ower of God. His preachings of the doctrines of 
Ihriſt took ſuch deep root in the hearts of his auditors, 


that may gave a period to many ſuperſtitious actions a- 


mong them. | | 9 55 

The foundation of future Reformation was no ſooner 
laid, than the old dragon began to play his part, and to 
diſcover his malicious envy and 
things as make for the glory of God; either by hinder- 


ing their proceedings, or by laying ſome foul aſperſion 


on them: for at that time brake forth that, yet continu- 
ed, ſacramentary diſfenſion between Martin Luther and 


Huldericus Zuinglius, 2 of the church at Zurich, 
concerning the euchariſt, which cauſed a great diſſen- 


ſion between the churches of Switzerland and Saxony. 
b endeavoured, but with little fucceſs, to 
e diſſenſions by publiſhing a book upon the 


heal the 
true meaning of theſe words, Hoc eſt corpus meum; and 


by many ſtrong arguments affirmed, that it Was a tro- 


pial phrale, 


This intended Reformation was again hindered by 
Eckius and his followers, who taught, 1. That the ſubs 
ſtantial body and blood of Chrift was in the facrament 

of the altar. 2. That they wete hy offered up in the 


maſs, both for the living and the dead. 4. That the 


| virgin Mary and the Saints were to be worthipped as © 
interceſſors. 4. That the images of Jeſus and the Saints 
were not to be aboliſhgd. 5. That after this lite there 


was a purgatory. 


_ Theſe politions were vehemently oppoſed by Oeco- 5 
lampadius at the public diſputation held at Baden: The 


| "A 1 It | conlequence of which was, that fome of the Helvetians 
naſtery in 1522. He retired to Baſil, in Switzerland, 


or Switzers, ſubſcribed the arguments of Eckins, and 
vhere he was made curate, and preacher of the church 


others thoſe of Oecolampadius; ſo that their diſſenſion 


ſtill remained; nor could it be removed by any means, 


although attempted by many worthy inſtruments of 


Chriſt, who encountered many dangers, in order to ac- 
compliſh an end ſo deſirable. However Oecolampadi- 
us wrought ſo with the people, that liberty of conſci- 


ence was granted to the citizens in matters of religion; 

Luther was introducing the Reformation in Ger- 
many; while Zuinglius began to introduce it in Swits 
land, by publicly preaching againſt the corruptions of 
| the Roman church. Oecolampadius aſſiſted Zuinglius; 


which made Eraſmus ſpeak ill of them both, in 1 524, 


and inveigh violently againſt the morals both of the re- 


formed, who then began to make a party, and of the 


. Lutherans. * Shall we, ſays Eraſmus, ſhake off the do- 
y worle ty- 


mination of popes and prelates, to ſubmit 


rants than they, to ſcabby madmen, to the feum of the 


earth?” He had in view Otho Brunfield, and Farellus, 


whom he could not bear, becauſe they had declared him 


as a political time-ſerver, who durſt not act according 


to his true ſentiments. They had their faults: But th 


applied themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy of the holy ferip. | 


tures; and, as far as they underftood the goſpet, they 


reached it with great fervour, and with no leſs danger. 
If there was fomething in their behaviour which Eraſ- 
mus could juſtly cenfure, there was alſo ſomething 


which he might have commended. 


Oecolampadius and Zuinglius had declared onenly 


enough, that they followed not the ſentiments of Lu- 


ther in all things: yet they ſpoke of Luther with re- 
ſpect; and theſe differences were not concerning thin 
eſſential and fundamental. Eraſmus, who was ſo well 


verſed in eccleſiaſtical antiquities, knew that the antient 


fathers were far enough from being all of a mind 
though they agreed in the main; and as he pardoned 
them, he ought to have extended the ſame favour ro 
his contemporaries, to men equally liable to the fame 

| e 55 defects, 
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defects, and equally worthy of the ſame regard and re- | remarkable things concerning the ſentiments of the re- 
ſþeQ. e e , ns. FT A” Oh I | formed; as to the euchariſt. Caroloſtad, ſays he, hath 
Eraſmus, in 1525, appeared angry with Oecolam-.] brought a moſt formidable tragedy upon the ſtage. He 
adius ; becauſe, in the preface to his commentary on | lth perſuaded the people, that there is nothing in the 
ſaiah, he had ſaid of Eraſmus, Magnus Eraſmus, noſ- Lord s Sup er except bread and wine. Zuinglius hath 
ter, Our great Eraſmus,” which might give occaſion written books to pp this opinion: And Oecolampa- 
to the enemies of the latter to ſay, that he and Oeco- | dius hath defended it with ſuch ſkill, and hath employ- 
lampadius were of a mind. The beginning of this | ed ſo many arguments, and ſuch perſuaſive eloquence, 
epiſtle is not worthy of Eraſmus, * I judge not, lays that, if God ſhould not interpoſe, even the ele max 
he, I leave that to the Lord, who will ablolve or con- be ſeduced. This city of Baſil wavers; but it may tilt 


demn you: but I conſider what ſeveral great men think | be confirmed in the faith. I am obliged to quit all my | 
of you, the emperor, the pope, Ferdinand, the king of | other affairs, to enter into this war, although I have not 
England, the biſhop of Rocheſter, cardinal Wolſey, abilities equal to ſo difficult a taſk.” It appears not, that 
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and many others, whoſe authority it is not ſafe for me | Eraſmus even undertook to confute Oecolampadius; and 

to deſpiſe, and whole favour it is not prudent for me to this was probably a mere bragging and threatening, not 
XZ throw away. What reply this learned and worthy | intended to be put in execution, and thrown out only 
XZ Reformer made to this ſtrange complaint, we know | to pleaſe the romaniſts. He acted very prudently in 
"i not: but he might very juſtly have told Eraſmus, that | leaving Oecolampadius and Zuinglius at quiet, and in 

F he had done him more honour than he deſerved; and declinin a combat, wherein he would intallibly have 
chat, for the future, he would throw away no more ci- | been buffeted, and diſgraced. He was ever ſuſpected of 


vilities upon him. Z __ | favouring this very ſentiment; and, in another letter 
Whilſt Lutheraniſm was ſettling in Germany, the | he beſtows the ſame praiſes upon this work ef Oeco- 
doArine of the new ſect, Funded „„ om oo ooo petty reg 
AZuinglius, was called, © Evangelical Truth; and Zu-] Occolampadius agreed with ige in the nature 
inglius boldly oppoſed the errors of the church of of the doctrine; but he gave a different ſenſe. of our 
Rome. Upon this foundation he continued preaching | Lord's words. Zuinglius placed the ſigures of theſe words 
trom the beginning of the year 1519, not only againſt | This is my body, in the verb, is; which he held to 
indulgences, but alſo againſt the interceſſion and inyo- | be taken for ſignifies. Oecolampadius laid it upon the 
cation of ſaints; the ſacrifice of the maſs, the eccleſiaſ- | noun, body; and affirmed that the bread is called, the 
tical vows, the celibacy of prieſts, and the abſtinence | body, by a metonymy, which allows the natne of the 
from meats. However, he attempted no alteration in | thing ſignified to be given to the 1 0 RET; 
the outward and public worſhip of God till 1523, when | The Lutherans, in Swabia and | ried 
he found the magiſtrates and citizens of Zurich diſ- | doQtrine of Oecolampadius in their ſermons; which o- _— 
= poſed to caſt off the Romith doctrine, and receive the | bliged him to dedicate a treatiſe upon the words of the _ 
W reformed «© | inſtitution of the Lord's Supper to them, printed at. 42 
* About this time, the ſect of Anabaptiſts ſprung up in | Straſburg in 1525, andafterwards in the German tongue 
Germany, under Nicholas Stork and Thomas Muncer, | at Baſil, where it was at firſt forbidden. As ſoon as this 
who had been followers of Luther. They taught, that] formidable book appeared, the magiſtrates of Baſil cons 12915 
the goods of all men ought to be common: That all | ſulted two divines and two lawyers, to know whethen 
men ſhould be free, and independent: That God | the public ſale of it might be permitted. The divine“. 
would no longer permit the E 5 8 4 of kings, and | were Eraſmus and Berus; the lawyers were Bonifacius f 
the injuſtice of magiſtrates: That the time was come | Amerbachius and Claudius Canzonetta. Eraſmus ſays; + 
* for them to be depoled, and men of honeſty and reli- | that, in giving his anſwer upon this point, he made no, _ 
gion ſet up in their places. This ſeditious doctrine was | inveChives againſt Qecolampadius; and fo the book wasn, 
diſperſed in Germany, and cauſed a rebellion among | allowed to be fold. He adds Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, 
the peaſants in all places. The firſt commotions be- Capito, and Pellican, were alarmed at this procedursy* 5 
gan in Swabia, which ſoon ſpread throughout all the | and that Capito wrote from Straſburg, deſiring that tod 
ten circles of the empire, were vaſt multitudes of pea- | much deference might not be paid to the judgment of 
| fants plundered the country; robbed and burnt the | theſe four arbitrators. VT 
churches, monaſtries, and caſtles; ſlew the prieſts, | Brentius anſwered Oecolampadius, in the name of all 
monks, and nobility; and made a ſtrange deſolation in | the Lutheran miniſters of Swabia, in a book entitled, 
all the ſtates. The princes of the empire ſent a confede- | Syngramma Suevicum ſuper verbis cane; in which he aſſerts 
rate army againſt the rebels, who were defeated in three | ed, That jeſus Chriſt is preſent in the facrament, and 
| battles by George Truchtes, count of Walburg, and | in the action of the ſupper: That his body and bloc 
the elector Palatine, Muncer ſtill kept ſome bands of | are received, although in an inviſible manner, by faith, ſiʒh I 
peaſants in Thuringia, and made Mulhauſen the chief | as remiſſion of fins Is received by baptiſm.” Yet he in 
_ reſidence of his Utopian kingdom. But John elector of | timated, that the body and blood of Chriſt are preſent x 
Saxony, Frederic prince of Heſſe, and the duke of Brunſ- only by faith, and are received only ſpiritually: The 1 
wick, attacked Muncer at Franckhuſen, where he was | Syngramma was tranſlated by John Agricola into the = 
defeated, taken priſoner, and execute. I German language; and it was approved by Luther, who _ 
While the German princes were cruſhing this rebel- | wrote a preface to it, wherein he ſays, © T e lacramentas. |, 
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avaria, decried the 


* 
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Hon of the peaſants, there happened great diſputes in | rians had already five or fix leaders; the firſt, Carolofta- *:* 11 
Germany and Switzerland between the Romiſh prieſts | dius, who applies the pronoun this to the viſible bod Is 
and the Reformers; as alſo between the Lutherans, | of Jeſus Chriſt; the ſecond Zuinglius, who expounds the 
Zuinglians, and Anabaptiſts. Luther declared himſelf | word is by ſignifies; the third Oecolampadius, who © 
againſt the doQrine of Zuinglius concerning the Lord's | places the figure upon the word body; a fourth per- 
Supper: But Oecolampadius concurred with Zuinglius, | verts the order of the words; a fifth alters their places; 
and taught the ſame doctrine at Baſil, REY the ſixth is not yet produced, who will chicane about 
— Eraſmus reſided at this time at Baſil, and ſpeaks of the | the words; and, perhaps we may ſoon ſee a ſeventh, 


Naughter of the peaſants in Germany: But commends | who will overthrow all. 
the comparative moderation of the reformers at Bafil. | Oecglampadius and Zuinglius were obliged to defend 


He wrote to Bedda, to juſtify a letter which he had for- | the ves againſt Luther, who anſwere them, and 
merly ſent to the biſhop of 


Baſil. Ig it we find ſome | wrote a book on purpoſe upon the euchariſt in the Ger- 


= 


O EC 
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man tongue, in which he attempted to prove the ubi- | 
quity of the body of ee Chriſt by this argument: 


rinces of the impire againſt Solyman, who had taken 

uda, and threatened to conquer all - Hungary: And in 
the next place, to find out ſome way to allay the diſputes 
about religion. The Anabaptiſts were not permitted to 

come to this diet: It was alſo intended to exclude the 


© That in all places where the divinity of our Saviour 
is, there his humanity ought alſo tobe preſent.” Oeco- 
lampadius and Zuinglius immediately replied: And 
Occolampadius and Bucer confuted the large confeſſion | deputies of Straſburgh, and the other cities, who had, 

of Luther. Brentius oppoſed their opinions in his expoli- | contrary to the edicts of the preceding diets, aboliſhed 
tion upon the goſpel of St John; and the other Lutherans | the maſs, and other ceremonies, by their own authority. 
perſiſted reſolutely in the condemnation of it, The Catholics laboured all they could to divide the Lu- 

Eraſmus, in 1526, paſſed a remarkable judgment up- | therans, and Sacramentarians; and had accompliſhed 

on the ſentiments of Oecolampadius touching the eu- | their deſign, if the landgrave of Heſſe had not prevent- 
chariſt, in a letter to Pirckheimerus, who had written | ed their diviſions from breaking out. The Lutheran 
a book on the ſubject againſt Oecolampadius. The | princes proteſted againſt the edict publiſhed at the diet 

opinion of Oecolampadius, ſays Eraſmus, would not | of Spire; and, for that reaſon, were called PRoTEs- 
- diſpleaſe me, if the conſent of the church did not hinder | TANTs, In the following year they preſented to the 

me from adopting it: For I diſcern not what good an | emperor, at the diet of Augſburg, their confeſſion of 
inviſible ſubſtance can do there, or how it can profit 


a faith; and entered into a defenſive league, at Smalcald, 
any one, if it were diſcernable.“ Here the good ſenſe of | for their common ſecurity, POP: 1 


Eraſmus ſuggeſted to him plain and EY arguments | The article of the proteſtation, which concerned the 
againſt either tranſubſtantiation, or the real and bodily | doctrine of the Sacramentarians, was particularly word- 
preſence: He thought miracles ſhould be ſo wrought | ed, that the princes might take away the difference be- 
_ -- asto be ſeen, and that they ſhould never be wrought in | tween the Lutherans and Zuinglians, without approving 
vain. Pirckheimerus rallied Eraſmus for having ſaid, | the doctrine of the Sacramentarians. Oecolampadis 
that he preferred the ſentiment of Oecolampadius upon | complained, in a letter wrote to Melancthon, that Faber, 
the eucharift to that of others. Eraſmus replied, © I never | biſhop of Vienna, attempted to procure the condemna- 
faid that his ſentiment was the beſt: I only ſaid to ſome. | tion of their opinions: And he deſired Melanckhon 
friends that I could adopt it, if the authority of the church | todeclareon his fide. Melancthon anſwered him, that he 
4 Rad approved it; but that I could not quit the ſenti- could not approve their opinion, as he found no {uffi- 
_ - ments of the church. I call the church, the conſent of | cient reaſon to depart from the literal ſenſe of the words. 
SE. the body of Chriſtian people”  ' | He delired Oecolampadius to conſider the importance 
The conſequence of theſe diſputes was a diviſion a- | of the queſtion in debate: And adds, it would be con- 
mong the reformers into two conſiderable ſects: The venient that ſome good men ſhould. confer together up- 
Lutherans, and the Zuinglians, or Sacramentarians. | on that head. Oecolampadius replied to this letter of 
The Saxons continued firm to the doctrine of Luther; | Melancthon, and yielded to the neceſſity of ſome confe- 
and that of Zuinglius was received by the Switzers, and- | rences: but ebſerved, that the perſons to be appointed 
ſome cities of the upper Germany. II ſhould be men free from paſſion, and not of contenti- 
All this time, the goſpel was preached in no other of | ous ſpirits; otherwife they would be unable to diſcover 
the Swiſs cantons, than Zurich. The other twelve can- | the truth, and only increaſe their enmiy.. 
tons, therefore, appointed among themſelves a difpu- | The landgrave of Heſſe, in purſuance of theſe pro- 
tation to be held at Baden, at which place were aflem- | F Zuinglius and Luther to a friendly 
bled the famous Eckius, de Faber, Murner, &c. to- | conference at Marpurg, in October following. Both 
gether with the biſhops' legates of Lucern, Baſil, Lauſ- | parties were unwilling to accept the propoſal: But 
anne, &. The points diſputed were, tranſubſtantia- ecolampadius prevailed on Zuin ius, Bucer, and He- 
tion, the propitiation offered in the maſs, the invoca- | dio, to embrace it, and repair to Marpurg, where they 
tion of ſaints, the worſhip of images, and purgatory. | were followed by Luther, Melancthon, 0 8 e. 
Oecolampadius, with others, diſputed againſt theſe | Andreas Oſiander, Brentius, and Agricola. Before 
theſes; but came to no other concluſion, than to refer | they beld their public conference, there was a private 
the deciſion to the authority of the next general council, | meeting between Oecolampadius and Zuinglius, Lu- 
when it ſhould be convened. Ĩtther and Melancthon. They diſagreed upon the article 
A conference between the Zuinglians, Lutherans, | of the Lord's Supper, and debated it before the land- 
and Papiſts, was held at Bern, on the ſeventh of Janu- | grave himſelf. This conference held three days; 5 
© (ry; 1 3 This diſputation was particularly on the | wherein Luther kept cloſe to the words of the inftitu= = 
propolition of the ſacrament; and Oecolampadius, to- | tion, which he affirmed to be full and poſitive for tze 
_ gether with Zuinglius, Bucer, Capito, Blauretus, and | corporal manducation. Oecolampadius afferted, that 
everal other Sacramentatians, maintained it againſt the | they ought to be underſtood metaphorically, and of a 
papiſts and Lutherans. It ended in the abolition of the | ſpiritual prefence ; but affirmed, that it did not exclude 
{ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the Romiſh church, through- | the corporat Many authorities and arguments were 
out the canton of Bern, The cities of Conftance and | produced on both ſides: Though neither was con- 
Geneva immediately followed the example: But it was | vinced, _ ATI ER NO 
not effected in the cities of Baſil and Straſburgh till | Bucer endeavoured t 
1529. Oecolampadius was married this year to the wi- 
dow of Cellarius. It 1s remarkable, that, after the 
death of Oecolampadius, ſhe was married to Wolfan- 
gus Capito: And laſtly, to Martin Bucer. Eraſmus | broke out between the popiſh and proteſtant cantons in 
laughed at Oecolampadius for his marriage; and ſaid, | Switzerland, in which Zuinglius was killed. The lame 
© He hath taken to himſelf a wite, a pretty girl; proba- year the book publiſhed by Servetus about the errors 
bly he deſigns to mortify the fleſh. Some call Luther- | concerning the Trinity, was brought into Switzerland, 
aniſm a tragedy: I call it a comedy, where the diſtreſs | where it difguſted ſeveral of the proteſtant divines, as 
ends in matrimony.” Yet he afterwards commended | it appears. from a letter of Oecolampadius to Bucer, 
him as a divine. | dated the fifth of Auguſt, 1531, wherein he ſays, © I 
The troubles of Germany increaſed, and the emperor, | have ſeen our friends of Bern, who are very much of- 
Charles V. was obliged to call a diet at Spire, in March | fended with the book entitled De Trinitatis Erroribus. 
1529; in the firſt place, to require the aſſiſtance of the | I deſire you will acquaint Luther, that this book was 
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| o reconcile the Lutherans and 
Zuinglians at the diet of Augſburg : But Oecolampadis 
us diſapproved of his articles; and his labours to pro- 
cure an union were ineffectual. In 1531, a civil war 
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ſome are of opinion, 


O08 U 1 5 
diinted out of this country, and without dur knowledge. 


not underſtand the doctrine of juſtification; and our 


church will be ill. fpoken of, unleſs our divines make 
it their buſineſs to explode him. I befeech/you to thake 
an apology for our church, at leaſt in your confutation 
inſcribed to the emperor, He wreſts all the paſſages of 
the ſcripture, to prove that the Son is not co-eternal and 

tial with the Father; and that the man Chłriſt 
F - 
The magiftrates' of Baſil, deſired that Oevolampadius 
would give them his opinion eoncernitig the book bf 


| Servetus; and the reformer made a ſhort diſcourte in 
their preſence, wherein he ſhewed that it Was a peri- 
cious book; but be exprefled himſelf with great mode- 
| ration.  Oecolampadius alſo wrote two lettets to Ser- 


vetus about his book, wherein he confuted him in A 
very civil manner, and intreated him to renounce hi 


== cerrors. He blamed Setvetus for expreſſing a greater el> | 
ſteem for Tertullian, than for all the other fathers of the 


church. Servetus continued an Anti-trinitartanz and 
that the Reformation would 
have made a further progres, if it had not been for that 
6 95 | 


= — Aﬀer the painful ſuſtaining (ſays Dr Fuller) of ſo 
many labours, at home and abroad, he returned to Bafil, 


where he ſpent the remainder of his life in preach- 
ing, reading, writing, publiſhing, viſiting the fick, and 


alſo the care of certain adjacent churches, till 1531 
when it plcaſed God to viſit him with, ſickneſs, that 


ſoon confined him to his bed, with the greateſt appear- 


ance of a ſpeedy diſſolution. He ſent for the paſtors 


of the place and welcomed them with a ſhort, pithy ora- 


tion; in which he exhorted them to remain conſtant and 
firm in the putity of the doctrine which they profeſſed, | 
| becauſe it was agreeable to the word of God: As to | 
other things, he wiſhed them to be leſs careful; alluring 
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chem, that the all-ſufficient God would care for them, 
he author impudently affirtns; that the Lutherans do | I 


; He was of a meek and quiet diſpoſition, in the un- 
dertaking of any buſineſs; he was: very circumſpect; 
| nor was any thing more pleaſing to him, than to Ipend 


and would not be wanting to his church, 


| 


His children flanding before him, he took tlie by 


their right-hand, and gently ftroking their heads, he 
| adviſed them to love God, who would be to them i 


place of a father. BY Te, Ce | 
A little before his death, one of his intimate friends 

coming to him, he aſked him, What news?” his 
friend anſwered; None.“ But (ſaid he) © I will tell 


| thee news; being aſked what it was? he anſwered, 


* Brevi erd apud CHRISTUM DoMINUM: I ſhall in a 
ſhott time be with CHRIST my Lord. And laying. 
his hand upon his breaſt, he ſaid, © Here is abundance 
of light.” In the morning before he died, he repeated 
the hfty-firſt pſalm; at the end of which he added, 
« Salva me, Chrifte Jeſu ;” ſave me, O Chriſt Jeſus ; 
being the laſt words he was heard to ſpeak : Thoſe 
refent in the room praying, continued to pray till he 
had ſurrendered his ſpirit to his Creator; which he did 
moſt willingly and chearfully, on the firſt day of De- 
cember, 1531, and in the forty-ninth year of his age; 
and was buried, with every mark of reſpect and con- 
cern, in the ſame city. 1 | 


— 


nis time in reading and commenting. . 
His learning and doctrine were leb. that even car- 
dinal Sadolet, on hearing the news of his death, wiſhed 
that he could lawfully grieve for the loſs of him.— 
He was ſucceeded by Ofwaldus Myconius. Sleidari 
lays, that his grief upon the death of Zuinglius, whom 
he loved extremely, heightened his diſorder, and haſten- 
ed his end. Verheiden ſays, that there was ſcarce ever 
fuch an inftance of cordial friendſhip, as ſubſiſted be- 


tween theſe two great men. 


The Martyrdom of RO BERT OGUIER, 1 Wife, and BAU DICON 


and MARTIN heir two Sons, who were burned at Liſle, in Flanders. 


Saturday, March 6, 1 556, between nine and 


EF o'clock in the night, the provoſt of the city 
with his ſerjeants, armed themſelves to make ſearch, 


if they could find any proteſtants met together in houſes; 
When they came to the houſe of Robert Oguier, which 


was a little church, for all both great and imall, men- 


ſervants and maids, were familiarly inſtructed there in 
the knowledge of God. | = 4 


Being entered into the ſaid houſe, and ſeeking here 
and there for their prey, they found certain books which | 


they carried away. But he whom they principally aim» 
ed at was not then in the houſe; namely, Baullieck 
the ſon of the ſaid Robert Oguier, who at that time was 
gone abroad to commune and talk of the word of God 
Lich ſome of the brethren, as he often uſed to do. Re- 
turning home, he knocked at the door ; Martin, his 


younger brother, watching his coming, baff him be 
yon: but Baudicon, thinking his brother miſtook. him 
for ſome other, ſaid, It is I, open the door: with that 
rhe ſerjeants opened the ſame, and let him in, ſaying 
Ah, fir, you are well met; to whom he anſwered, i 
thank you, my friends, you alſo are welcome hither. 


Then ſaid the provoſt, I arrefl:you all in the emperor's 
me; and with that commanded each of them to be” 


hound, to wit, the Huſband and his wife with their two 
ons, leaving their two daughters to look to the houſe, 
aud confined them in ſeveral priſons. ithin a few days 


ter, the priſoners were preſented before the magiſtrates 


a 


| maſs, yea, and alſo diſfuade others 


of the city, and examined concerning their courſe of 
life, who directed their ſpeech firſt to Robert Oguier, 
in theſe words: It is told us that 2 never come to 
rom coming there- 
to; we are further informed that you maintain conven- 
ticles in your houſe, cauſing erroneous doctriues to be 


| preached there, contrary to the ordinance of 6ur holy 


mother the church, whereby you have tranigrefſed the 
Ives of his Imperial majeſty. on nine 888 
Robert Oguier ee Whereas firſt of all you la 
to my charge that I go not to maſs; I refuſe fo to do in- 
| deed, becauſe the death and precious blood of the Son 
of God, and his ſacrifice is utterly aboliſhed there, and 


| trodden under foot; For Chriſt by one facrifice hath 


perfected for ever them that are ſanctiſied.“ The apoſ- 
tle faith by one offering. Tor do we read in all the 
ſcriptures, that either the prophets, Chriſt, or any of 
his apoſtles, ever faid maſs? For they knew not what 
it meant. Chriſt indeed inſtituted the holy ſupper, in 
all chriſtian people do communicate together, 
„ ſacrificed not. If you pleaſe to read the Bible 
over du ſhall never find the maſs once mentioned there- 
in. And therefore it is the mere invention of men. 
know then what Chriſt ſaith, © In vain do they 


| You 
worſhip me, teaching for doQrines the commandments 
of men.” It either myſelf, or any of mine had been at 
maſs, which is ordained by the commandment of men. 
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that Chriſt in his goſpel had commanded it. 


Chriſt 


God than man. | 
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words paſſed, they aſked them whether they would ſub- 
mit themſelves to the will of the magiſtrates. Robert 
Oguier, and Baudicon his ſon, with tome deliberation 


the reſt told them, the hour was come in which they. 
muſt finiſh their days. Robert Oguier and his ſag 


| ou 


in vain 


As for the ſecond accuſation, 1 cannot nor will den i 


but there have met together in my houſe honeſt people 


fearing God; I aſſure you not with intention to wron 
or harm any, but rather for the advancement of God's 
glory, and the good of many. I knew indeed that the 
emperor had forbidden it, but what then? I knew alſo 
| Where 
two or three, ſaith he, are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midſt of them.” Thus you ſee 
I could not well obey the emperor, but I muſt diſobey 
In this caſe then, I chuſe rather to obey my 


One of the magiſtrates demanded what they did when 
they met together. To which Baudicon, the eldeft 


ſon, anſwered, If it pleaſe you, my maſters, to give 
me leave, I will open the buſineſs at large unto you. 


The ſheriffs ſeeing his promptneſs, looking one upon 
another, faid, Well, let us hear it then. 


hear the word of God, we firſt of all proſtrate upon our 
knees before God, and in the humility of our ſpirits do 
make a confeſſion of our ſins before his Divine . 

* 


Then we pray that the word of God may be right 
divided, and purely preached: We allo pray for our ſo- 
vereign lord the emperor, and for all his honourable 
| 88 ters, that the com mon- wealth may be peaceably | 
governed to the glory of God; yea we forgot not you 
whom we acknowledge our ſuperiors; intreating our 
good God for you and for this whole city, that you may 


maintain it in all tranquillity. Thus have I exactly 
re:ated unto you what we do; think you now, whe- 


ther we have offended ſo highly in this matter of our 


aſſembling. 


About four or five 
namely, the father and his two ſons; and after man 


ſaid, yea, we will. e 
Then demanding the ſame of Martin the younger 


brother, he anſwered, That he would not ſubmit himfelf 
| thereto, but would accompany his mother: ſo he was 
ſent back again to priſon, whilſt the father and the ſon 


were ſentenced to be burnt alive to aſhes. Now as they 
went to receive the ſentence, one of the judges ſitting 
in his place, after ſentence pronounced, faid, To- day 

ou ſhall go to dwell with all the devils in hell-fire 
which he ſpake as one tranſported with fury in behold- 


ing the great patience of theſe two ſervants of Chriſt); 


having received the ſentence of death, they were re- 
turned to the priſon from whence they came, being joy- 
ful that the Lord did them that honour to be enrolled in 


priſon, than a band of friars came thither: one amongft 


venly kingdom. 


One of the friars, whoſe name was Lazard, endea- 
voured to turn them from their faith, ſaying, Father 
Robert, thou art an old man, let me intreat thee in 


U 428) 


Chriſt would have told us, We had worſhipped him | this thy laſt hour to think of ſaving 'thine own ſoul ; 
? ; and it thou wilt give ear unto me, I warrant thee thou 


anc Baudicon 
litting up his eyes to heaven, began thus: When we 
meet together in the name of our Lord jeſus Chriſt to 


4 


_ __ Whilſt they were thus examined, each of them made | 
an open confeſſion of the faith which they held. After 
this, being returned again to priſon, they not long after 
vuere put to the torture, to make them confeſs who they | 
were that frequented their houſe, but they would diſ- 
cover none, unleſs ſuch as were well known tothe judges 
or elſe were at that time abſent. 
days after, they were convened again before their judges, 


the number of his martyrs. They no ſooner entered the 


0 06:V: 


ſhalt do well. 1 7 

The old man anſwered, Poor man, how dareſt thou 
attribute that to thyſelf which belongs to the eternal 
God, and ſo rob him of his honour ? For it ſeems by 
thy ſpeech; that if I will hearken to thee, thou wilt be- 
come my ſaviour. No, no, I have one only Saviour, 


miſerable world. 1 have one doctor, whom the hea- 


venly Father hath commanded me to hear, and I pur- 
poſe to hearken to none other. 


Thou willeſt me, ſaid Robert, to pity mine own ſoul, 


kingdom. I believe whatſoever the holy prophets 
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and die. 


| The friar hearing this, faid, out, dog, thou art not 


* 


worthy the name of a chriſtian; thou and thy ſon with 


with all the devils in the bottom of hell. 


wi. Ad 


As they were about to ſeparate Baudicon from his fa- 
ther, he ſaid, Let my father alone, and trouble bim 


not thus, he is an old man, and hath an infirm body, 
| hinder him not, I pray you, from receiving the crown 


of martyrdom. 


he young man anſwered, 


| Whilſt they f. 
t 


take a crucifix into his hands, 
ſhould murmur againſt you; adding further, that he 

might for all that lift up his heart to God, becauſe you 
| know, faid, they, it is but a piece of wood. 2 


now, will you play the idolator even at our laſt hour. 
And then pulling the idol out of his hands which they 


the eroſs of Chriſt the Son of the ever-living God, 
feeling his holy word written therein in letters of gold. 
As they were led to execution, a band of ſoldiers 
were attendant upon them, no leſs than if a prince had 
been conducted into his kingdom. 


affold which was there prepared for them. Then 
Baudicon aſked leave of the ſherifls, to make a confeſ- 
ſion ot his faith before the people. Anſwer was made, 
that he was to look unto his ſpiritual father and confeſ- 
ſor; Conteſs yourſelf (ſaid they) to him. He was then 
hauled rudely to the ſtake, where he began to ſing the 
16th Pſalm. The friar cried out, Do you not hear, my 


maſters, 


Jelus Chriſt, who by and by will deliver me from this 


A friar, called the father of St Clare, exhorted him to 
take pity of his ſoul which Chriſt hath redeemed; 


doſt thou not fee what pity I have on it, when for the 

name of Chriſt I willingly abandon this body of mine 

| to the fire, hoping to-day to be with him in paradiſe? 

I have put all my confidence in God, and my hope 
Wholly is fixed upon the merits of Chriſt, his death 

and paſhon; he will direct me the right way to his 


and apoſtles have written, and in that faith will I live 


thee are both reſolved to damn your bodies and ſouls 


- Baudicon was then conveyed into a chamber apart, 
and there being ſtripped of his clothes, was fitted to be 
| ſacrificed ; now as one brought him gunpowder to put 
to his breaſt, an odd fellow ſtanding by, ſaid; Wert thou 
my brother, I would ſell all that I am worth to buy fag- 
gow to burn thee, thou findeft but too much favour. . 
Well, fir, the Lord fhew you 
more mercy, Some that were preſent, ſaying, Good 
God, is it not a pitiful ſiglt to behold theſe poor men? 
A doctor ſtanding by, anſwered, And what pity would 
| you have ſhewed towards them? I would, inftead of 
y | allowing them this powder, have them fried on grid- 
Eros, as Ot Laurence . oi n., 
ake thus to Baudicon ſome of the friars 
| cloled in with the old man, 8 him at leaſt to 
eſt the people (taid they} ©} 


Thus they faflened it between his hands, but as ſoon 
as Baudicon was come down, and eſpied what they had 
done to his father, he ſaid, Alas, father, what do you 


had faſtened therein, he threw it away ſaying, What 
{ cauſe hath the people to be offended at us, for not re- 
ceiving a Jeſus Chriſt of wood? We bear upon our hearts 


Being come to the 
proce where they were to ſuffer, they aſcended ay the 
C | 
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alen what wicked errors theſe heretics ſing, to beguile of the right way, he began with t cars $6 wall Ker mit * | 


the people with. Baudicon hearing what he ſaid, repli- 


ed thus; Now, ſimple idiot, calleſt thou the pſalms of 


the prophet David errors? But no wonder, for thus you 
are wont to blaſpheme againſt the ſpirit of God. | 

Then turning his eyes towards his father, who was 
about to be chained to the ſtake, he ſaid, Be of good 


courage, father, the worſt will be paſt by and by. As 


the executioner was faſtening him to the poſt, he hap- 


N to hit him with his hammer on his foot, to make | 


im ſtand nearer to the ſame. The old man being ſen- 
ſible of the blow, ſaid, Friend, thou hurteſt my foot, why 
doſt thou abuſe me thus? «The friar hearing this, ſaid, 


Ah, theſe heretics; they would be counted martyrs for- 


{ooth; but if they ſhould be touched a little, they cry 
out as though they were killed. To which Baudicon 


thus replied: Think you then that we fear the tormen- 
tors? ne, 
had never expoſed our bodies to this ſo ſhameful and 
painful a Kind of death. 5 5 


o ſuch matter; for had we feared the ſame, we 


Then he often reiterated theſe ſhort breathings, O 
God, Father everlaſting, accept the ſacrifice of our bo- 
dies, for thy well beloved Son Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. One 
of the friars cried out, Heretic, thou lieſt, he is none of 


thy father, the devil is thyefather. And us, during 
ip 


theſe conflicts, he bent his eyes to heaven, and ſpeaking 
to his father, ſaid, Behold, I ſee the heavens open, and 
millions of angels ready to receive us, rejoicing to 
to ſee us thus witneſſing the truth in the view of the 


world. Father let us be glad and rejoice, for the joys of | 
= - heaven are ne 8 


Then ſaid one of the friars, I ſee hell open, and mil- 
E Hons of devils preſent to carry you thither. But the 


Lord, who never forſakes any that put their truſt in him, 


ſtiirred up the heart and opened the mouth of a poor man 


them not in their mourntul condition. 


who ſtood among the multitude beholding this ſpectacle, 


who being moved with compaſſion, cried aloud, Be of 
good comfort, Baudicon, ſtand thou to it, thou fighteſt 


In a good quarrel, I am on thy ſide; after which words 


he departed thence; and a way being made for him, 


© faved himſelf from hee . 
Fire was forthwith put to the ſtraw and wood, which 
burnt beneath, whilſt they (not ſhrinking from the pains, * 


ſpake one to another; Baudicon often repeating this in 


5 Z Eis father's ears, Faint not, father, nor be afraid, yet 
| avery little while, and we ſhall enter into the heavenly. 
XY a OY ROE, 


manſ1ons,” 


In the end the fire growing hot upon them, the 


laſt words they were heard to pronounce, were, Jeſus 
Chrift, thou Son of God, into thy hands we com- 


mend our ſpirits. And thus theſe two ſlept ſweetly in 


the Lord. 


Inn eight days after Jane the mother, and Martin her 


ſon, were executed in the ſame city. 1 5 
But before we come to deſcribe their happy ends, we 


will, as briefly as we can, take notice by the way, of 


the very great conflicts of ſpirit which both of them 
ſuſtained. 5 W e 


I bere were ſent unto them many of the popiſh rabble 
to turn them from their faith. 


Now that this their 
deviliſh enterprize might the better be effected, they ſe- 


parated the one from the other, by the politic advice of 


a monk; the poor woman began to waver, and let go 
her firſt faith. At this their enemies rejoiced not a little, 
whilſt the poor little flock of Chriſt, hearing ſuch ſad 
news, were in a continual perplexity, but the Lord left 
On a day one of the monks waited. on her in the pri- 
ſon, counſelling her to win her ſon Martin, and to 


draw him from his errors: which ſhe promiſed to do. 


rable ſtate. 


requite him with this 


God, that I ſhould live to ſee this, which pierceth me 
to the very heart. 


rength from above, to ſtand to my firſt confeſſion, 


ſtronger. 


the ſame to be ſcattered and diſperfed in the air. 


ladſome day is come; let us not then, ſaid Martin, 
this is the high-way to the kingdom of heaven. Let us 


kingdom of the everlaſting God. 


brook theſe words, ſaid, we now, thou heretic, 


youth, thou ſayeſt thou knoweſt not what; thou art 
too much conceited of thyſelf, and of thy cauſe. Seeſt 


to do that which will never come to paſs, though you 
we ever ſo much that you are in the faith, and 


ave the ſcriptures for you. 


Bui when he was come to his mother, and perceived | Compare our doctrine with that of your prieſts and 


8, _ determined to have bur 
SR 855 


that ſhe was not only fallen, but allo quite turned out | monks : we, for our part 


Fo. 4 
* * 


O mother, ſaid he, what have you done? Have you 
denied him who hath redeemed you? Alas, what evil 
hath he done you, that you mould 

ſo great an injury and diſhonour? Now I am plunged 
into that woe which I have moſt feared. Ah, good 


His mother hearing theſe his pitiful complaints, and 
ſeeing the tears which her ſon ſhed for her, began again 
to renew her ſtrength in the Lord, and with tears cried + 
out, O Father of mercies, be mercitul unto me a miſera- 
ble finner, and cover my tranſgreſſion under the righte- 
ouſneſs of thy bleſſed Son; Lord, enable me with 


and make me to abide ſtedfaſt therein even unto my 
4 ST VW 
It was not long before this change, that the ſame in- 
ſtruments of Satan, who had ſeduced her, came in, ſup- 
poſing to find her in the ſame mind wherein they left 
her: whom ſhe no ſooner eſpied, but with deteſtation 
ſaid, Away, Satan, get thee behind me: tor henceforth 
thou haſt neither part nor portion in me. I will, by 
the help of God, ſtand to my firſt confeſſion; and, if I 
may not ſign it with ink, I will feal it with my blood. 
And fo, from that time, this frail veſſel, who for a 
while relented, after her recovery, grew ſtronger and 


The judges ſeeing their conſtancy, delayed not to diſ- . 
patch them out of the way, condemning them to be 
| burned alive, and their bodies being reduced to aſhes, 
The 
mother and the ſon having heard their ſentence read, in 
the way as they were going back again to priſon, ſaid, 
Now bleſſed be our God, who caufeth us thus to tri- 
umph over our enemies: this is the wiſhed-for hour, our 


orget to be thankful for the honour he doth us, in thus 
conforming us into the image of his Son, Let us re- 
member-thoſe who have traced this path before us: for 


then, good mother, go on boldly out of the camp with . 
the Son of God, bearing his reproach, with all his holy. 
martyrs; for ſo we ſhall find paſſage into the glorious 


Some of the company neat, but not being able to 
ee 


that thou art wholly poſſeſſed, body and ſoul, with a 
devil; as was thy father, and thy brother, who are both 
in hell. Martin ſaid, Sirs, as for your railings and 
curſings, our God will this day turn them into bleſſings, 
in the ſight of himſelf and of his angels. : 2 
A certain temporizer ſaid to Martin, Thou filly 


thou not all theſe people here about thee ? what thinkeſt 
thou of them? They believe not as thou doſt, and yet 
I doubt not but they ſhall be ſaved. But you imagine 


The good woman hearing this, anſwered, Sir, Chriſt 
Jeſus our Lord faith, that it is the wide gate and broad 
way which leads to deſtruction, and therefore many go 
in thereat: but the gate, ſaith he, is narrow that leads 
to life, and tew there be that find it. Do ye then doubt 
whether we are in the ſtraight way or no, when ye be- 
hold our ſufferings? Would you have a better {1gn than 

| this, to know whether we are in the right way or no? 


one 


* 
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one Chriſt, and him crucified ; we only. embrace the 
ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament. Are we de- 
ceived in believing that which the holy prophets and 
apoſtles have taught? 25 | ED 

Soon after, Martin and his mother were bound and 
brought to the place of their martyrdom: his mother 
having aſcended the ſcaifold, cried to Martin, Come 
up; come up, my ſon. And as he was ſpeaking to the 


Pear to all that we do not die heretics. Martin would 
have made a confeſſion of his faith, but could not be 


people, ſhe ſaid, Speak out Martin, that it may ap- 


ſuffered, His mother being bound to the ſtake, ſpake 


I the king of Spain to be fallen from the government 


of Orange, to be their captain general, whereupon he 
-was profcribed by the king of Spain, and a great ſum of 
money promiſed to him that ſhould ſlay him. Not long 
after a deſperate villain called Joanville was ſuborned to 
accompliſh this diabolical purpoſe; for which end he 
was directed to charge his piſtol with two bullets, and 
to ſhoot him behind in the head: the day appointed for 
this execution was March 18, 1582, upon which day 


jou's court; but the preſs being great there, Joanville 
_ choſe rather to do it at the prince of Orange's own houſe 
as he was at dinner. The villain being thus deſperately 
_ refolved, a Jacobin Fryar came to confeſs him, fortify- 
Ing him in his reſolution with many fweet words, per- 

ſuading him that he ſhould go inviſible, for which end 
bones, and other conjurations. YG 
Being thus aſſured, he drunk a cup or two of Malm- 

ſey, and ſo accompanied with his ghoſtly father, he went 
to the prince's court: at the ſtair-foot the fryar gave him 
his bleſſing, encouraged him, and ſo left him. The 


Laval, Hohenlo, and many other noblemen; Joanvil- 
le came into the dining room, attired like a Frenchman, 
ſo that he was taken for a ſervant to ſome of thole French 
noblemen: he thruſt forward twice or thrice to come 
behind the prince to ſhoot him in the head, as he was 
directed, but was ſtill repulſed by the prince's gentle- 


prince was going to his retiring chamber, whereupon 
this villain got before a window in the hall, cloſe by the 
door of that room into which the prince was to go. As 

the prince paſſed towards it, he was ſhewing the earl of 


1 H E following account is extracted from the Me- 
who were intimately acquainted with our Author, and 
vrhoſe principles were ſimilar to his own. | 


Owen, Eſq; originally of Dolgelly in Merionethſhire, 
North Wales, and was born at Stadham in Oxtordſhire, 
where his father was miniſter, in the year 1616. He had 


ol thoſe countries, they choſe William of Naſſau, prince 


the prince was to be at a great feaſt at the duke of An- 


| Was not mortal. 


he gave him ſome charaQters in paper, and little frog's 


rince of Orange was ſet at dinner, with the earls of 


men that ſtood abont him: dinner being done, the 


f 


in the hearing of the ſpectators, We are chriſtians; 


and that which we now ſuffer, is not for murder nor 
theft, but becauſe we will believe no more than that 
which the word of God teacheth us: both rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to ſuffer for the ſame. 

he fire being kindled, the vehemency thereof did 
nothing cool or abate the fervency of their zeal, but they 
continued conſtant in the faith, and with lifting up their 
hands to heaven, in an holy accord ſaid, Lord Jeſus, into 
thy hands we commend our ſpirits. And thus they 
bleſſedly ſlept in the Lord. e 


The MARTYRDOM of WILLIAM of NASSAU, PRINCE of 


PHE eſtates of the united Provinces, having declared 


the Low Countries, which were wrought in the hang- 


in at his throat under the right chap, being ſo near that 
the fire entered with the bullet into the wound, burning, 


being given, a perſon with an halbert could not contain. 


| himſelf, but thruſt the villain through, and flew him. 
The chirurgions being fent for, found that the fire 
which entered the wound, had cauterized the jugular 

vein, and had done him much good, ſo that the wound 
The fryar was afterwards apprehend- 


ed and executed. 
Anno 1584. 
greater enemy in the world than the prince of Orange, 


tazar Gerard, an high Burguignon, to murder him, 
who bought a good pair of piſtols, and on the tenth of 
July watched when the prince ſhould go down into the 
hall to dinner at Delph in Holland, and as he paſſed by, 
he demanded a paſport of him : The princeſs obſerved 


he demanded a paſport, which he ſhould preſently have: 


derer ſtood behind a pillar. in the gallery, and as the 
prince paſſed by, he iuddenly ſhot him from the left 
ide to the right, through the ſtomach and the vital parts, 


- 


| who taid no more, but © O my God, take pity of my 


ſoul, I am ſore wounded; my God, take pity of my 
ſoul and of this 


Laval the cruelties that the Spaniards had exerciſed in | 
TTT 


The LIFE of JOHN OWEN, D.D. 


moirs of his Life prefixed to an edition of his 
works in foli6, and appears to have been written by thoſe 


This very eminent divine was ſecond ſon to Henry 


ſuch an extraordinary genius, and made ſo quick a pro- 


gave up the ghoſt, 


ficiency in his ſtudies at ſchool, that he was very early 


nineteen, commenced maſter of arts, 163 by He purſued: 
all 


his ſtudies with incredible diligence, 


learning. Sometimes he would for the benefit of his 
health, uſe ſome recreations, but .chiefly ſuch as were 
violent and robuſt, as leaping, throwing the bar, ring- 

| | | ing 


r 


ings; and having his face turned, this murderer diſ- 
charged his piſtol at him; but the prince, as God would 
have it, turning at the ſame inſtant, the bullet entered 


his ruffe and beard; it broke out one of his teeth, 
| pierced the jugular vein; but hurt not his tongue, and 
lo came out at his left cheek cloſe by his noſe. The blow 


The Spaniards thinking they had no 


and that if he were dead they ſhould quickly attain 
| their deſires in the Netherlands; they ſuborned one Bal- 


that he ſpake with an hollow and unſettled voice, ſhe 
aſked her huſband who he was? ſaying, That ſhe did 
not like his countenance: The prince anſwered, That 


After dinner the prince going out of the hall, the mur- 


poor people; and preſently after he 


— 


ripe for the univerſity, being admitted into Queen's-col- 
lege at about twelve years of age, and when he was but 


owing himſelf 
for ſeveral years not above four hours ſleep in a night; 
10 that he ſoon had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
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ine of bells, and ſuch like exerciſes, While he continued, 
in we college, his whole aim and ambition was to. raiſe. 


himſelf to ſome eminence in church or Rate, to either, 
of which 


he was then indifferent. It was his own ac- 
knowledgment fine& concerning himſelf, that being 
naturally of anaſpiring mind, affecting popular applauſe, 


and very deſirous of honour and preferment, he applied 


himſelf very cloſe to his ſtudies, to accompliſh theſe 
ends he had ſo much in view; and he was ready to con- 


' teſs with ſhame and ſorrow, that then the honour of 
God, or ſerving his country, otherwiſe than he might 


thereby ſerve himſelf, were moſt remote from his inten- 


tions. His father having a large family, could not af- 


ford him any. conſiderable maintenance at the univer- 
ſity, but he was liberally ſupplied by an uncle, one of 


his father's brothers, a gentleman ofa fair eſtate in Wales; 


who having no children of his own, deſigned. to haye 


made him his heir. He lived in the college till he was. 
twenty-one years of age, from which time he met with 
extraordinary changes, which through the unſearchable 
XZ vwiſdomof God, turned to his great advantage, and made 


way for his future advancement, and eminent uſefulneſs. 


About this time Dr Laud, archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, and chancellor of Oxford, impoſed ſeveral ſuper- 
ſtious rites on the univerſity upon pain of expulſion. 
Mr Owen had then received ſuch light, that his con- 
{cience would not ſubmit to thoſe impoſitions; however 


_— temporal intereſt might e for his compliance, yet 
8 1 


other more weighty conſiderations of a religious nature 


prevailed; for now God was forming impreſſions of 
grace upon his ſoul, which inſpired him with a zeal for | 
© the purity of his worſhip, and what he thought to be 
=” reformation in the church. This change of his judg- 
ment ſoondiſcovered itſelf upon this occaſion, and was 
obbſerved by his friends, who thereupon forſook him as 
one infected with Puritaniſm; and upon the whole, he | 


was become ſo much the object of reſentment from the 


Laudenſian party, that he was forced to leave the col- 


| We muſt remember, that about this time he was alſo 
exerciſed with many perplexing thoughts about his. 
ſpiritual ſtate, which joined with outward diſcourage- 


ments, threw him into-a deep melancholy, that conti- 
nued in its extremity for a quarter of a year; during, 
- which time he avoided almoſt all manner of converſe, 
and very hardly could be induced to ſpeak a word, and 
when he did ſpeak, it was with ſuch diforder as rendered 
him a wonder to many. Though his diſtreſs and. melan- 


choly did not abide in that violence, yet he was held un- 
der very great troubleof mind, and grievous temptations 
for a long time, and it was near five. years. before he 
attained to a ſettled peace; in which ſpace the all-wiſe 
God, who deſigned him for ſuch eminent ſervice, was 
perfecting his converſion, and at laſt brought farth. judy: 
ment unto victory. His very great troubles and diſtreſſes 
of ſoul were ſucceeded with a great degree of laſtin 
ſerenity and joy, Which more than recompenſed his paſt 
ſorrows and dithculties, 


When the wars in England broke out, he owned the | 


parliament's cauſe, which his uncle, who had maintain- 
ed him at the college, being a zealous royaliſt, ſo vehe- 
mently reſented, that he turned him at once out of his 


favour, ſettled his eſtate. upon another, and died with- | 
out leaving him ay thing. He lived then as chaplain 


with a perſon of honour, who, though he was for 
uſed him with great civility; but he going at 
laſt to the king's army, Mr Owen left his houſe, and 
came up to London: he took lodgings in Cherter-houſe 
Yard, where he was a perfect ſtranger. At this place 
we muſt conſider him as not yet freed from his melan- 
choly and ſpiritual troubles; but now we may obſerve 
the wonderful method God took to work a perfect cure 


on his mind, and eaſe him of all his fears and ſorrows: | tivated between miniſter and people, to. th 


1 


ply 


Owen had cm moe 
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and it was thus. He went one Lord's day with a Mr 
Owen, a couſin of his, to Aldermanbury church, with. 
expectation of hearing Mr Calamy. He waited for his, 
coming, up into the pulpit, but at length it was known 


that Mr Calamy was prevented by ſome extraordinary 


occaſion ; upon which many went out of the church, 
but Mr Owen reſolved to abide there, though his cou- 
ſin would fain have perſuaded him to go and hear Mr 
Er: then an eminent preacher in the city; it not 
. CEA whether there would be any perſon to ſup- 
r Calamy's place. Mr Owen being well ſeated, 

and too much indiſpoſed for any farther walk, he re- 
ſolved after ſome ſtay, if no preacher came, to go to his 
lodgings. At laſt there came up a country miniſter to 
the pulpit, a ſtranger not only to Mr Owen, but to the 


pariſh; who having prayed fervently, took for his text 


theſe words, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Matth. 
viii. 26. The very reading of the words ſurprized Mr 
Owen, upon which he ſecretly put up. a prayer, that 
God would pleaſe by him to ſpeak to his condition; and 
his prayer was heard; for in that ſermon the miniſter _ 


was directed to anſwer thoſe very objections which Mr 
formed againſt himſelf; And 


though he had formerly given the ſame anſwers to him- 
ſelf. without any effect, yet now the time was come when 
God defigned to ſpeak peace to his ſoul; and this ſermon, 
CORONER otherwite a plain familiar diſcourſe) was, bleſt 
for the removing of all his doubts, and laid the founda- 


tion of that ſolid peace, and comfort which he afterwards 
n long as he lived. 2 $ 


It is very remarkable, that Mr Owen could never come 
to the knowledge of this miniſter, though he made the 


moſt diligent enquiry. During his abode at the Char- 


ter-houſe, he wrote his, book called, A Diſplay of Ar- 


minianiſm;“ which met with ſuch acceptance as made 


way for his advancement. It came out in 1642, a very 
ſeaſonable time, when, thoſe errors had ſpread themielveg 
very much in this. nation; ſo that the book was tbe 
more taken notice of, and highly approved by many. 


There were ſome conſiderable. perſons, who had a juſt |. © 


ſenſe of the value of this work, and did not fail to give 
real and particular marks of their reſpe& to ſo learned 
an Author. For ſoon after the publiſhing of it, the 
committee for purging the church of ſcandalous miniſ- 
ters, paid ſuch a regard to it, that Mr White, chairman 

of that committee, ſent a ſpecial meſſenger to Mx, Owen, 
to preſent him the living of Fordham in Eſſex; which 

offer he the more chearfully embraced, as it gave him an 
opportunity for the ſtated exerciſe of his miniſtry: He 
went thither to the great ſatisfaction, not only of that 
pariſh, but of the country round about. He continued 
at this place abqut a year and a half, where his preach- 
ing was ſo acceptable, that people reſorted to his miniſ- 
try from other pariſhes ; and great was the ſucceſs of his 
labours in the reformation and, converſion of many, 
through the hand of the Lord that was with him, Soon 
after he came to Fordham, he married a gentlewoman 
boſe name we know not) by whom, he had ſeveral 
children, all which the Doctor out-lived. In 1644 he pub- 


liſhed his diſcourſe, Of the duty of paſtors and people.“ 


Upon a report that the ſequeſtred incumbent of Ford- 
ham was dead, the patron, who had no kindneſs for 
Mr Owen, prelented another to the living; whereupon 


the people at Coggeſhall, a market-town about five miles 


from thence, earneſtly invited him to be their miniſter; 

and the earl of Warwick, the patron, very readily gave 
him the living; which favour of opening a door for 
e the goſpel, in that place, he thankfully ac- 
nowledged; for here he taught a more numerous and 
judicious congregation, ſeldom fewer than two thou- 
ſand, where he found the people generally ſober, reli- 
ious, and diſcreet. A very fervent affection was cul- 
heir mutual 
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joy and ſatisfaction; and here alſo he met with great ſuc- 
ceis in his miniſtry, and with the univerſal approbation 


of the inhabitants, and of the country round about. 


Hitherto Mr Owen had followed the preſbyterian way; | 
but he was put upon a more diligent enquiry into the 
nature of church-government and diſcipline. After a 
due ſearch and ſtudy, upon this head, he was fully con- 
vinced that the congregational way was moſt agreeable 
to the rule of the New Teftament. His judgment upon 


this matter has been printed, with the ſeveral reaſons 
for it, in two quartos. 


Several miniſters of the preſby- 
terian denomination were diſſatisfied with this change of 
Mr Owen's judgment, and particularly Mr Cawdry re- 


proached him very unhandſomely, to whom he gave a 


much more civil anſwer. He had formed a church at 


Coggeſhall upon theſe congregational principles, ac- | 


cording to his own light, which continued long. The 


worth ot ſo great a man, ſo eminent a light, could be no 
longer concealed; his fame and reputation ſpread both 


h city and country. He was ſent for to preach 

f before the Wen at; "This ſermon is entitled, A 
Viſion of free mercy, &c. on Acts xvi. 11, April 

29, 1646. He pleads for liberty of conſcience and mo- 
deration towards men of different perſuaſions, &c. in an 


Eſſay for the practice of Church-government in the 


Jou ” which he {ubjoins to that ſermon. In the 
. 6 bo \ublified his book, entitled Salus electorum, 
ſu: Or,“ The Death of Death in the Death of 
He dedicated this book to Robert earl of War- 


Sanguis 


Chriſt.” 


wick, where he pays his tribute of thanks to his lordſhip | 
for that privilege of opening the door for his preaching 


the gotpel at Coggeſhall; and in his preface to the read- 


er he tells us, © That this performance was the reſult of 


more than ſeven years ſerious enquiry into the mind of 
God about theſe things, with a peruſal of all which he 


could attain, that the wit of men in former or later | 
days hath publiſhed in oppoſition to the truth. It is a 
noble undertaking carried on with all the vigour of ar- 


ument and learning, of which he himſelf was ſo con- 


ſcious, that though the moſt modeſt and humble of all 


writers, yet he ſcrupled not to declare, that“ He did not 
believe he ſhould live to ſee a ſolid anſwer given to it. 


Colcheſter was about this time beſieged, and lord Fair- | 


fax, general of the parliament's forces, quartering at 
Coggeſhall ſome days, be became acquainted there with 
Mr Owen, and likewiſe four commiſhoners ſent by the 


houſe down into Eſſex, to look after their affairs in | 


that country, entered into a converſation with him. 


well, who happened to hear him preach, and ſolicited 


mii friendſhip. He acquainted Mr Owen with his in- 
| eee ne into Ireland, and deſired his company 
to reſide there in the college at Dublin; but he anſwer- 
ed, the charge of the church at Coggeſhall would not 


ermit him to comply with his requeſt. Cromwell was 
Ret ſatisfied with the objection, and would have no de- 


nial; but at laſt from deſires he proceeded to commands, | 


and reſolved he ſhould go; at the ſame time tellin 
him, that his younger brother (whom he dearly loved) 
was to go as ſtandard-bearer in the ſame army: He not 
only engaged his brother to perſuadehimto a compliance, 
but alſo wrote to the church at Coggeſhall, to deſire 
leave that he might go with him to Ireland; which letter 
was read publicly amongſt them, yet they were utterly 


unwilling to part with him on this occaſion; but at 


length Cromwell told them plainly that he muſt and 
ſhould go. Mr Owen conſulted ſeveral miniſters about 
it, and they all agreed in their advice for his going 
upon which he prepared for his journey, not with the 
army but more privately, Hearrived at Dublin, and took 
up his lodgings in the college, preaching there, and 
overleeing the affairs of that eminent ſchool of learning. 


Here he ſtaid about half a year, and, with Cromwell's | 


432 J 


there; but 


ingenious. He was hoſpitable in his houſe, generou 
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leave returned into England and went to Coggeſhall, 


where he was joy fully received. He had ſcarce time to 
take breath there, bein 


| ſoon aftgg.called to preach at 
Whitehall, which order he obeyed 9 
In September, 1650, Cromwell required Mr Owen to 
go with him into Scotland, but he being averſe to this 


journey alſo, the General procured an order of parlia- 
ment, which left no room for any objections. He ſtaid 
at Edinburgh about half a year, and then returning into 
England, he went once more to his people at Coggeſhall. 
There are two ſermons printed which he preached, the 
one at Berwick, and the other at Edinburgh, entitled, 


The Branch of the Lord, the Beauty of Zion,” upon 
Iſa. Ivi. 7. for my houſe ſhall be called a houſe of prayer for 


all p:ople. He hoped upon his return to Coggeſhall after 


this Journey to have ſpent the remainder of his days 
e muſt now leave his private ſervice of be- 


ing overſeer to a congregation in the country, to pre- 


ſide over a college in Oxford, and after that over the 
univerſity there. The firſt intelligence he had of this 
matter was by one of the weekly newſpapers at Cogge- 
ſhall; where he read words to this effect: The houſe. 


taking into conſideration the worth and uſetulnets of 


Mr John Owen, ftudent of Queent's-college, maſter of | 


arts, has ordered that he be ſettled in the deanery of 


Chriſt's-collegejin Oxford, in the room of, &c. and Won f 


after he received a letter from the principal ſtudents of 


that college, ſignifying their deſire of his coming, and 


their great ſatisfaction in the choice the houſe had made 
ot him to be their dean. 


of divinity. He took care in managing this truſt, to 


reſtrain the looſe, to encourage the ſober and pious, to 


prefer men of learning and induſtry; and under his ad- 
miniſtration it was viſible, that the whole body of that 
univerſity was reduced into good order, and flouriſhed 
with a number of excellent ſch | 
ons wg: "+ No <8 | 
Vhen men are advanced to places of power and au- 
thority, they often diſcover a magiſterial air, and ſeverity 
of temper towards inferiors, and generally incline to be 
partial in the diftribution of their favours; but we find 


a very different temper and carriage in the Doctor while 


he ſat in this chair of honour: Amon 
About this time alſo he became known to Crom- 


ftances of his moderation, ſweetneſs o 
withall of his wiſdom and gravity, which adorned him 


in the diſcharge of his office, we may take theſe few. It 


is well known that then the preſbyterian way was gene- 
rally embraced and practiſed, and the perſons with 


whom he moſt of all converſed in the univerſity, were 


of that judgment: The vice-chanceltor has a power of 
diſpoſing of ſeveral vacant livings, and at that time 
there were many ſuch; and thoſe that fell into his hands 
he generally gave to preſbyterians: Nor was -he eyer 
wanting to oblige even the e 

fuffered to meet quietly, about three hundred every 

Lord's day, over againft his own door, where they cele- 
brated divine ſervice according to the liturgy of the 
church of England; and though he was often urged to 

it, yet he would never give them the leaſt diſturbance; 

and if at any time they met with oppoſition or trouble 


on that account, it was from other hands, and always 
againſt his mind. This moderatian of temper in the 


exerciſe of power, gained him the love and refye&t of 
the moſt; yet we mult obſerve alſo, that he would not 
{ſuffer authority to be lighted, when there was occaſion. 
to aſſert it. But while he reſtrained the looſe and dit- 
orderly, he failed not to ſhew kindneſs to the ſober +. 
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lus 


| | With the conſent of his 
church he went to Oxford, and ſettled there, in the year 
1651, and in the following year he was choſen vice- 
chancellor of that univerſity; and admitted September 
26, 1652, in which office he continued ſucceſſively five 
years. About this time alſo he was diplomated doctor 


olars, and perſons of diſ- : 


£ the ſeveral in- 
diſpoſition, and 


piſcopal party, whom he 
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7 In 1655 he publiſhed his book, Vindiciæ Evangelice; 
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over he wrote ſome excellent books, of which we ſhall 


lay, 
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ample of a rare chriſtian temper in the management of 


entertainment this doctrine has had in all ages; what 
acceptance or oppoſition it has found among the pro- 


for him, and required him to anſwer theſe Socinian Ca- 


Norwich, ſucceeded him in the deanery of Chriſt- 
church: Nor can we wonder at theſe changes that hap- 
pened to a particular perſon, When ſo great alterations 


ed in the reſtoration of K. Charles Il. 


would wiſh to be buried too. We may reflect with | 


S nd 
favours, charitable to the poor, N to poor 
ſcholars, ſome of whom he took into his family, and 
maintained them at his own charge, giving them aca- 
demical education. WEIR e bebo 
Ihe Doctor's government, as vice-chancellor, took 
up a great, part of his time, together with, other avoca- 
fions which daily attended him in that ſtation; yet not- 
withſtanding he redeemed time for his ſtudies ; preach- 
ing every other Lord's day at St Mary's; and often at 
Stadham, and other places in the country, and more- 


take notice in their order. In the year 1654 he pub- 
liſhed his book of © The Saints Perſeverance,” in anſwer 
to Mr John Goodwin's book, Redemption Redeemed. 
It is a maſter-piece of this kind, full of cloſe and ftrong 
reaſoning, whereby he has enervated all the ſubtile ar- 
guments, and anſwered all the os Ouch of the adver- 
f confirming the truth by the force of ſcripture 
evidence; and in the whole has given the world an ex- 


controverſy. His preface gives us an. account of the 


feſſors of chriſtianity, down to the time when he wrote: 
There is a great variety in this preface very uſeful, but 
chiefly calculated for the learned world. 


48... VF 


colleges and halls in the univerſity of Oxford, that coms- | 


plaint being made to the honourable council, they ſent. 


techiſms; that though fatigued with very great Tabours 
lately, particularly in writing againſt the Arminians, a- 
bout the perſeverance of the ſaints, he yet chearfully 
purſued this performance: It is a work that may be juſt- 


y eſteemed very accurate and elaborate, wherein he has | 
cut the ſinews of the Socinian cauſe, and ſtabbed it to the | 
Hitherto the eminent learning, prudence.and | 
piety of this great man, had Ciſplayed their luſtre in a 
public and honuurable ſtation; but the time was now 
come when he muſt retire to a more private capacity, 


heart. 


wherein he failed not to preſerve and improve the ſame 
excellent qualifications, and ſpread his uſefulneſs both 


from the pulpit and the preſs. About this time he pub- ten by John Vincent Lane, a Franciſcan friar; wherein 
liſhed that excellent book, entitled, Communion with] under the pretence of recommending moderation and 


God,” of which we need ſay the leſs, ſince it has for ſo 


many years recommended itſelf to the ſpiritual taſte: of 


intimately acquainted with a life of communion with 
God. He was vice-chancellor . of the univerſity till 


year 1659, Dr Edward Reynolds, afterwards biſhop of | 


in the whole government were moving on, till they iſſu- 


It would be beyond the deſign of this work to 
enter upon the diſputes which aroſe between the Doc- 
tor and Mr Baxter relative to certain political affairs : 


The purpoſe of this volume is to preſent to view what,| 


was moſt valuable in good men of ſeveral denomina- 
tions, burying in oblivion (if pritble} al thoſe alterca- 
tions, which, could we now know their minds, they 


L an 7] 


at laſt came to 


HO OWE | 

comfort, that they are all of one mind in their Father's 
houſe above, and are now eternally ſuperior to thoſe 
little differences and diſtinctions, which perhaps too 
much occupied their infirmities below. The doctor had 


now quuted' his public ſtation at Oxford, and retired to 
Stadham, the place of his birth in that county, where 
he was poſſeſſed of a good eſtate: Here he lived pri- 


vately for ſome time, till the perſecution grew ſo hot, 
that he was obliged to remove from place to place, and 
ea, All which time he was not. 


idle; but employed his talents like a faithful ſervant of 


Chriſt, in preaching as he had opportunity, and in writ- 


ing ſeveral valuable and uſetul books, to ſerve the com- 


mon intereſt of religion and learning. In the year 1661 


he publiſhed that elaborate and learned treatiſe, De na- 


| tura, ortu, progreſſu & ſtudio vera Theologia,: which was 


afterwards reprinted at Bremen in Germany. Concern- 
ing the nature and deſign of this book, we may take the 

account in his own words: © Præmiſſis quæ ad nomen 
ae jus fludio differtation. Prefat, ad fnem, In 
the former books of this treatiſe our deſign (ſays he) is 
to ſet forth the firſt riſe of true theology, the progrels it 
made in ſeveral. degrees of divine revelation, together 
with the defection of many from it, and their errors, 
and alſo the change of the;worſhip of the church that 
had been cultivated according to the rule of that revela- 
tion ; with the manifold apoſtacy of the ſame church, 
and its gracious reformation, even down to the laſt and 

final rejection of the Jewiſh church and through the 
whole we have obſerved the ſeries of the ſeveral events, 


| t. ian, || which we have 7 into their fixed proper periods. 
written by Valentinus Smalcius, which alſo the Doc- | t 


In the purſuit of this deſign many things moſt worthy 


of our conſideration did frequently occur, efpecially . 


\ 


tiquities and rites of that church. 


that famous reformation of the Jewiſh church after the 


captivity by Ezra; upon which occaſion we found it 
neceſſary to diſcourſe of many things relating to the an- 
aſtly, we have at- 


tempted to explain the true evangelic theology; and 
there we have ſhewn from the ſcriptures themſelves 
what it is, and what is its diſtin nature, who are fit 


and prepared for the ſtudy of it, who only may be ſup- 
poſed to atrain to it, and by what means ; what are the 
main olſtacles againſt it; together with the nature, in- 
ſlitution, and government of thechurch, which is found- 
ed upon it; and a diſſertation about the ſtudy of this 
theology concludes the. whole work.” From this ac- 

count we may eaſily perceive that this is a work of no 


ſmall pains and time, containing a vaſt compaſs of read- 
ing, and variety of learning. | | 


| The next year came out a book, called Fiat Lux, writ- 


charity, he with a great deal of ſubtilty invites men over 


| taſte: of || to the church of Rome, as the only infallible cure ot all 
ſerious and judicious chriſtians : And in it the Author | 7 


: IS; nd in it the, church diviſions; two impreſſions of this book were 
has given ſufficient evidence, that he was himſelf very 


printed off before the Doctor had ſeen it; at length it 


was ſent to him by a perſon of honour, who deſired him 


No XXXVII. 


accepted, made the friar very angry, ſo that 


deavours to prove, :ould i 
St Peter was ever at Rome. To 


| : to write an anſwer to it; which he did in a very ſhort 
1657, when he gave place to Dr Conant; and in the | 


time: This anſwer bears the tile of © Animadverſions 
on Fiat Lux by a Proteſtant ;” which being generally 
Ae publiſh- 
ed a ſheet or two by way of reply, which produced the 
Doctor's anſwer, entitled, A Viadication of Animad- 
verſions on Fiat Lux,” to which never any reply was 


* 


given. There was ſome difficulty in obtaining a li- 


cenee for this laſt book, when the biſhops who were 
appointed by act of Parliament the principal licencers 
of divinity-books, had examined it: They made two 
objections againſt it. (1) That upon all occaſions when 
he mentions the evangeliſts and apoſtles, even St Peter 
himſelf, he left out the title of Saint. (2) That he en- 
that it could it be determined that 
the firſt, the Doctor 
replied, 
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this objection. m 
teem of the lord chancellor Hyde, who by Sir Bulſtrode 
 Whitlocke ſent for him, and acknowledged the ſervice 


much miſtaken. h 
| particularly about liberty of conſcience: The lord chan- 


was that calumny raiſed on the 
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1 
replied, that the title of Evangeliſt, or Apoſtle, by which 


the ſeripture names them, was much more glorious 
than that of ſaint; for in that name all the p 


| eople of 
God were alike honoured; yet to pleaſe them he yield- 
ed to that addition; but as to the other objections, he 


would by no means confent to any alteration, unleſs 
they could prove him to he miſtaken in his aſſertion, 


and rather choſe his book ſhould. never ſee the light, 
than to expunge what he had written upon that ſubject; 


and in all probability it had never been printed, had not 
Sir Edward Nicholas, one of his majeſty's principal ſe· 
eretaries of ſtate, who was informed of this matter, wrote 


to the biſhop ef London to licence it notwithſtanding 
This book recommended him to the ei- 


of his late books againſt Fiat Lux; aſſuring him that he 


had deſerved the beſt of any Engliſh proteſtant of late 


ears; and that for theſe performances the church was 


bound to own and advance him; and at the ſame time 
he offered him preferment if he would accept it: The 
chancellor moreover told him, there was one thing he 


much wondered at, that he being ſo learned a man, and 
ſo well acquainted with church hiſtory, ſhould embrace 
that novel opinion of independency, for which, in his 
judgment, ſo little could be ſaid. The Doctor replied, 
that indeed he had ſpent ſome part of his time in reading 


over the hiſtory of the church, and made this offer to 


_hislordſhip, if he pleaſed, to prove that this was that way | manner, and convinced of the peaceableneſs of the non» 


ecame their friends and 
advocates; being ready to protect thoſe whom they 
uſed to pr Now the Doctor had opportunity 
ing publicly, and ſetting up a lecture, to which 
many perſons of quality and eminent citizens reſorted; 
up with other uſeful ſtudies, 
which produced feveral valuable books, both learned 
and practical. We have taken notice of ſome of the 


of government which was practiſed in the chureh for 
ſeveral hundred years after Chriſt, againſt any biſhop he 


| ſhould think fit to bring to a diſputation with him upon 


this ſubject, Say you ſo (ſaid the chancellor) then I am 


ther diſcourſes paſled between them, 


cellor aiked him what he would defire with reſpect to 


liberty and forbearance in the matters of religion: To 
| Which the doctor replied, © That the liberty he deſired 
was for proteftants, who aſſented to the doctrine of the 


thurch 'of England.” How the chancellor related this 
paſlage is not known, but in all probability from hence 


have no other perſons permitted to live in England, 


which he never {aid nor thought; yea, upon all occa- 
ſions, he has conſtantly declared it as his judgment, that 


no peaceable perſons holding the foundation of the 
ehriſtian faith, ought by the rule of the Scriptures, or 


right reaſon, to have any violence offered to them for 


their profeſſion of religion in the exerciſe of their con- 


feiences towards God; and though he had ſuthcient rea- 
Jon at that time to make his propoſal for ſuch proteſ- 


tants, yet he did it not then, or at any time, with an) 
deſign of ſeverity on others, nor would give ſo muc 
as any tacit conſent to the perſecuting of any peaceable 


perſons, for the profeſſion of their faith, and their wor- 
| thipping of God according to their conſciences. But 


notwithſtanding all the good ſervice he had done the 
chureh of England in his anſwers to Fiat Lux, he was 


ſtill perſecuted from place to place, which perpetual 


trouble inclined him to think of leaving his native coun- 
try, having received an invitation from tome of his bre- 


thren in New-England to come thither; and in 1665 
he made preparations for that voyage; but the provi- 


dence of God diverted him from that purpoſe: For now 


the dreadful plague was begun, which {wept away above 
one hundred thouſand; and the lamentable fire broke 
out in our metropolis, that conſumed ſo great a part 


4 ERR, | 
The inhabitants of this land were ſtartled by theſe 


: awakening judgments of God, to that there was a ceffa- 
tion for ſome time nag the proſecution of the laws a- 


4 
« 


gainft the diſſenters; and not long after his majefty's de- 


1 g 
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11 


octor, as if he would 


3 8 

claration of indulgence to his proteſtant-diſſenting ſub- 
jects eame out, and licences were granted to all that de- 
ſired them, for public aſſemblies, all penal laws being 
ſy{pended, The Doctor who had lived privately in 
London for ſome years, went to viſit his old friends at 
Oxford, and to attend ſome affairs of his own eſtate not 
far from thence; but, notwithſtanding all his privacy, 
he was obſerved, and intelligence was given of the very 
houſe where he lay: Upon which tome troopers came 


down and _— opened the door, aſking, What they 
would have? Who thereupon enquired of her, Whether 
ſhe had any lodgers in her houſe? Inſtead of giving a 
direct anſwer to the queſtion, ſhe aſked, Whether they 


told them 
time the Doctor, who ſhe really thought had been gone 
near the houſe, whither he ordered his horfe to be 


invitations were now given him to go to New-England, 
but he had too great a love for his native country, to 


erviceable here; whilſt the liberty continued, he was 
aſſiduous in preaching; and it was no fmall encourage- 
ment that now the people who had been awakened by 
the ſeveral judgments that they had felt in ſo ſenſible a 


conformiſts, of enemies now 


of preac 


and his time was fille 


moſt conſiderable, and intend to give an accotint of ſe- 
veral others in their order, which may deferve a more 
particular obſervation. I ne, . 
tion of the cxxx Plalm. 
trouble; there he has treated largely of goſpel forgive- 


with a moſt 


add that it is a book that has been bleſt for the advan- 
tage and comfort of many, and ever grateful to the ſpi- 
Titual taſte of all good perſons. In this year alto he pub- 


order, the laft coming out in 168 


this work, it is filled with a great variety of learning, 
particular! 


to give light into the ſubject matter chiefly treated of in 


chriſtians, and to recommend the practice of the ſub- 
ther the ſcholar or the divine ſhine brighreſt t rough 


theſe. words, © It is now ſundry years ſince I pur- 
poſed in mylelf, if God gave life and opportunity, to 
endeavour, according to the meaſure of the gift received, 
an Expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews; and in the 
whole courſe of my ſtudies have not been without ſome, 
regard thereunto: But yet I muſt now ſay, that after all 


and knocked at the door; the miſtreſs of the houfe came 


were ng for Doctor Owen? Yes, faid they; ſhe 
e went from her houſe this morning be- 
times. Then they immediately rode away: In the mean 


(as he told her he intended) aroſe and went into a field 


brought, and ſo rode away preſently to London. Freſh 


uit it ſo long as there was any opportunity of being 


In the year 1668 he publiſhed his excellent expoſi- 
n. Ir was calculated for the ſer- 
vice of poor diſtreſſed ſouls in their depths of ſpiriruat 


neſs; and in the whole he has with all plainnefs, yet 
etrating ſpiritual judgment, conſulted 
the relief of ſuch ſouls, who of all perfons in the world 
ftand moſt in need of compaſſion; and we ſhalt only 


liſhed the firſt volume of his expoſition on the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, ' and the three other followed in their 
It is not eaſy for 


us to give a full account of the value and uſefulneſs of 
rabbinicle, which he has made ſerviceable 


this Epiſtle; and withall he has taken care to adapt his 
expoſition to the ſervice of the faith and comfort of 


ſtantial duties of religion, ſo that it is hard to fay, whe- 


this excellent work. He ſpeaks of it himſelf in 


ſearching and reading, prayer and aſſid 10us meditation 
on the text have been my only reſerve; careful I 18 
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to the words, to im | 
mens upon them, nor to be impoſed on by the reaſon- 


. o o * 1 | 
ings, pretences, or curioſities of any; but always went | 
aka to the word itſelf, to learn humbly the mind of 


1669, Samuel Parker wrote his diſcourſe c « 
cal Polity ; and the power of the civil magiſtrate in the 


been as of my life and ſoul to bring no prejudicate ſenſe 


poſe no meant 


God in it, and to expreſs it as he ſhall enable me.“ Be- 


ſides the Expoſition itſelf there are very learned and ac- 


curate exercitations, which ſerve to. illuſtrate many dif- 
ficult parts of ſcripture, and to anſwer the deſign of the 
whole work ; we ſhall only obſerve farther, that here 
the doQtor has enumerated all the arguments, and an- 


| ſwered all the main objections of the ſocinians, over- | 


thrown entirely their whole ſcheme, and driven them 


out of the field; fo that whoever reads this work needs 
ſcarce any other for the aſlailing of their pernicious er- 


s. About the ſitting of the parliament, November 
100 - of Eccleſiaſti- 


matters of religion. To this Dr Owen wrote an anſwer. 


Afterwards Andrew Marvell wrote againſt Parker's book | 
in a very witty ſatirical way. V 


There was nothing done this ſeſſion of parliament 
againſt the diſſenters, but at their next meeting toy 


drew up a ſeverer bill than ever, which with ſome di 


fculty was at length paſt: When the bill was ſent up to 


the lords and debates aroſe upon it, the doctor was deſir- 
ed to draw up ſome reaſons againſt it in the intended ſe- 


verity of it: He did ſo, and it was laid before the lords 
by ſeveral eminent citizens and gentlemen of diſtinction: 


This paper is called, The State of the Kingdom, with 


reſpec to the preſent bill againſt conventicles, but it did 


not prevail: The bill was carried, and paſt into an act; 


all the biſhops were for it but two, viz. doctor Wilkins 
biſhop of Cheſter, and doctor Rainbow biſhop of Car- 


ile, whofe names ought to be mentioned with honour 
for their great moderation. This was executed with ſe- 


yerity to the utter ruin of many perſons and families. 
His diſcourſe concerning the holy Spirit which he pub- 


= liſhed in 1678 comes next under our particular obſer- 
vation; It is a ſubject very difficult to manage, being | 


in itſelf abſtruſe and myſterious (as he himſelf obſerves 


in the preface) and beſides the oppoſition to it has been 


carried on with much ſcorn and public contempt.” At 


that time the oppoſition to the Deity, and perſonality of | 
the Holy Ghoſt, and all his operations with reſpe& to 


the new creation roſe to a very great height, and happy 
it was for the church of God, that this excellent perfon 
was raiſed up, who was ſo well fitted to explain and de- 
fend this doctrine. He has told us in the preface, that 


he knew not of any, that.ever went before him in the 


deſign of repreſenting the whole economy of the Holy 


Spirit, with all his adjuncts, operations, and effects: 
The neceſſity and importance of treating thus fully of 


that ſubject is evident from the nature of it; for in all 
the diſpenſations of God towards his people, there is no 
good communicated to them, pothing of worth or ex- 
cellency wrought in them but by the Holy Spirit. 

the doctor's own obfervation, That though the con- 
traditions of ſome in former ages had been fierce and 
clamorous, yet all that has fallen out of that kind has 
been exceeding ſhort of what is come to paſs in the days 
wherein we live. 
have gathered into one head, or rather ulcerous im- 
poſtume, all the virulent oppoſitions made to his Deity, 
or grace, by the Photinians, Macedonians, and Pelagians 
of old, there are others who profeſſing no enmity to his 
divine perſon, yea admitting and owning the doctrine 
of the church concerning it, are yet ready on all ocea- 
ſions to deſpiſe and reproach the whole work, for which 


he is promiſed under the Old Teſtament, and which is 


expreſly aſſigned to him in the New, Hence it is grown 
many a matter of reproach and ſcorn-for any one 


among | 
to make mention of his grace, or to-profeſs that work | 


> 
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my own, or other 
| 


of the church; he was frequently writing 
other that might contribute to that nob 


It is 


For not to mention the ſocinians who 


of his 4 his, without which no man 1 ſee God, if the 
feripture be a faithful teſtimony.” The doctor adds, 
« To obviate thoſe evils, to vindicate the truth and reali- 
ty of divine fpiritual operations in the church, to avow _ 
what is believed and thought by them concerning the 

Holy Spirit and his work, who are moſt charged and re- 
flected on for their profeſſion thereof, &c. and to ma- 
nifeſt in all inſtances that what is aſcribed to him is not 
only conſiſtent with religion, but alſo that wirhout 
which religion cannot conſiſt, nor in the power of it be 


preſerved, is the principal deſign of thefe diſcourſes.” 


We cannot but obſerve farther concerning this work; 
that this learned and judicious perſon has not only fully 
vindicated the doctrine of the holy Spirit. and his ope- 


rations from the cavils of adverſaries, and the contempt 


of profane men, but he has ſuited his diſcourle (as he 
tells us) to the edification of them that believe, and direc- 
ted it to their furtherance in ſpiritual obedience and true 
holineſs; nor will it be improper or unſeaſonable to take 
notice of the ſame deſign, and the ſame ſort of objections 
and cavils againſt the myſteries of the goſpel, and the 
deep things of God now advanced in our days; for (as 

the Doctor there obſerves) © ane great exception Fen) 
the work of the Spirit in illumination, ſanctification, 
and ſpiritual gifts, was, that thoſe who plead for thoſe 
operations of the Spirit are therein enemies to reaſon, 
and impugn the uſe of it in religion. Hence ſome of 
thoſe who are otherwiſe minded affirm, that it is caſt on 
them as a reproach, that they are rational divines; al- 
though as far as I can diſcern (ſays he) if it be ſo, it is as 

Hierom was beaten by an angel for being a GCiceronian 
(in the judgment of ſome) very undeſervedly.” Who 
knows not that the Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians 

and others of the tribe, make the ſame objection 4 8 | 
the doctrine of the trinity of perſons in the unity of the 


God-head, and the perfon of Chriſt God and man? which 
objection and pretence the doctor has ſo well anſwered 


8 preface, that it is worthy of a diſtinct peruſal by 
l. 5 5 8 
Thus we ſee with that faithfulneſs and diligenec this 
great man employed his excellent talents for the ſervice 
ſome book of 

e deſign: And 
though it might ſeem too tedious in the hiſtory of his. life 
to take notice of every one of them, yet we judge it very 
neceflary to illuſtrate his character in giving a particu- 
lar account of thoſe which have delervedly gained a 
great intereſt in the eſteem of learned and good men, 
Among which we muſt reckon that incomparable trea- 
tiſe he publiſhed in 1677, entitled, © The doctrine of 
1 by Faith through the Imputation of the 
ighteouſneſs of Chriſt explained, confirmed and vindi- 
cated;” wherein he has purſued a method and deſign 
that required a more than ordinary judgment and ſkill, 
He tells us in the preface, That 11 4 5 he has neceſ- 
farily taken ſome pains in the explication of that doc- 
trine, which has been involved in ſo many and very in- 
tricate diſputes among men of different opinions, yet he 
has inſiſted chiefly on the interpretation of ſcripture teſ- 
timonies, with the application of them to the experi- 
ence of them that believe, and the ſtate of them who ſeek 
after ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, To declare and vindi- 
cate the truth to the inſtruction and edification of ſuch _ 
as love it in ſincerity; to extricate their minds from thoſe 
difficulties in that particular inſtance, which ſome-en- 
deavour to caſt on all the myſteries of the Goſpel; tg 
direct the conſciences of them that enquire after abiding 
peace with God, and to eftabliſh the minds of them thaß 
do believe, are the things herein aimed at.“ in this per- 
formance he has avoided the unprofitable jangling of 
petverſe diſputation, here with this doctrĩũe of juſtifi- 


cation has been generally perplexed, and all reflections 
on perſons that differ 20 | 


m him. He profeſſes to 
have 


e 
have written nothing but what he believes to be true, 
and alſo that he has deſigned herein the practical direc- 
tion of the conſciences of men in their application toGod 
by Jeſus Chriſt, for deliverance from the curſe due to 


the apoſtate ſtate, and peace with him, with the influ- 


ence that this way of juſtification has upon univerſal 
Goſpel obedience.” Whereby he has r remo- 
ved the old ſeandalous objection againſt this doctrine, 
as if it were no friend to holineſs, and did give encou- 


ragement to looſe practiſes, which is as old as the de- whole, as renders it worthy of the moſt ſerious peruſal, 
_ livery of it by the apoſtle Paul himſelf, and is by him | and will endear his memory to all that love our Lord 


fully refuted. 


. 


„ 1 
which the church is built, and the gates of hell ſhall 


never prevail againſt it; and through the whole book he 


pleads the cauſe of the glory of Chriſt, his deity as coeſ- 
ſential and coeternal with the Father, and irrefragably 
proves that divine honour and . e worſhip is due 
to him, againſt all the ſubtle evaſions of that ſcheme 


which is in our days afreſh advanced to the contempt of- 


his glorious perſon: In one word, there is ſuch a 


rain 
of piety, an 


zeal, and learning running through the 
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reputation ſhone our with ſuch luſtre as drew the ad- | 
miration and reſpect of ſeveral perſons of honour and 
quality upon him, who very much delighted in his con- 
verſation; particularly the earl of Orrery, the earl of An- 
gleſea, the lord Willoughby of Parham, the lord Whar- 


| 2 I! Jeſus in ſincerity. Before we cloſe our account of his 
It was not poſſible the real worth of ſo excellent a | works, we cannot forbear taking notice of another ex- 
| | perſon ſhould be concealed; and in many inftances his | cellent treatiſe publiſhed by him 1681, intitled, The 


grace and duty of being ſpiritually minded.” It was 

compoſed out of his own deep and ſpiritual meditations 
originally deſigned for his own uſe, not long before his 
| death; and in it he breaths out the ſentiments and devo- 
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ton, the lord Berkley, Sir John Trevor, one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ftate; and even king Charles 
Bimſelf and the duke of York paid a particular reſpect 
to him. When the Doctor was drinking the waters at 
Tunbridge, the duke of York being there, ſent for him 
into his tent, and ſeveral diſcourſes paſſed between them 
about the diſſenters and conventicles; and after he re- 


turned to London, the king himſelf ſent for him, and 


_ diſcourſed with him about two hours together, aſſuring 
him of his favour and reſpect, and telling him he might 


| have acceſs to him, as he would. At the ſame time | 
the king was pleaſed to affure the Doctor how much he 


was for liberty of conſcience, and how ſenſible of the 
wrong that had been done to the diflenters; and as a 


__ teſtimony hereof gave him a thouſand guineas to diſ- 
tribute among thoſe who had ſuffered moſt by the late 


ſeverities. The Doctor could do no leſs than thankful- 


ly accept his majeſty's generoſity, and did faithfully ap- | 


ply it to that purpoſe. When this was known a cla- 
mour aroſe among the churchmen, who reported he 
was in penſion, to ſerve the papal intereſt, but the Doc- 


tor, to wipe off this vile aſperſion, declares ſolemnly, in 


tion of a mind full of heaven, and the glories of that 


better world. He wrote it (as he tells us) in a ſeaſon | 


wherein he was every way unable to do any thing for 
the edification of others, and far from expectation that 
he ever ſhould be able any more in this world.“ And 
after he had communicated them to a private congre- 
gation, being convinced how neceſſary and ſeaſonable 
theſe diſcourſes were to the preſent ſtate of profeſſors, 
their temper and carriage, he was induced to fend them 
forth to the benefit of the church. 


He bewails the carnal frames and lives of profeſſors, 


and was very ſenſible that if the prevalence of the world 
over the minds and affections of chriſtians be not pre- 
vented or cured, it would eat out the very heart and life 


of true religion. This difcourfe was deſigned as an an- 


tidote againſt this growing evil, and calculated to pro- 

mote a ſpiritual and heavenly frame in the minds of pro- 

feſſors; and we cannot but. recommend it to the diligent 
peruſalof all chriſtians at this day, wherein this dangerous 
diſeaſe of wordly mindedneſs ſo evidently abounds. We 
N allo mention with great eſteem his meditations 
On the 


ample teſtimony of that pious and heavenly frame, that 


lory of Chriſt in two parts, which give us an 


his preface to the firſt part of his“ Enquiry into the 
Original of Evangelical Churches,” © That never any 
one perſon in authority, dignity, or power in this na- 
tion, nor any one that had any relation to public affairs, 
nor any of the papiſts or proteſtants did ever ſpeak one 
word to him, or adviſe with him about any indulgence 
or toleration to be granted unto papiſts, and challenges 
all the world to prove the eontrary if they can.” The 
Doctor had ſome friends alſo among the biſhops, parti- 
cularly doctor Wilkins biſhop of Cheſter who was very 
_ cordial in his reſpects to him, and Dr Barlow, formerly 
His tutor, then biſhop of Lincoln. 
It is not to be wondered that a life filled up with ſo 
many labours ſhould decline under the weight of infir- 
mities which now began to grow upon him. Some few 
years before he died he was often ill, and ſometimes 

_ confined to his bed or chamber, whereby he was taken 
off in a great meaſure from his miniſterial function, but 
not altogether difabled from ſerving the church of God; 
and whenever he was able to fit up, he would be con- 
tinually writing, when not prevented by company, and 
ſeveral excellent books were compoſed by him; which 
might deſerve a particular notice in this hiſtory ; but we 
choole not to ſwell it with theſe accounts, and therefore 
will only mention a few of them. There is one book 
which claims a diſtinct regard in this place, viz. © A De- 
claration ot the glorious myſtery of the Perſon of Chriſt 
God and Man, publiſhed 1679. The deſign of this 


| treatiſe is declared in a large preface full of learning, | near to it every day; which produced his meditations 
wherein he ſhews what oppoſition has been in all ages on the glory of Chriſt beforementioned; in wh ch ne 
made to the perſon ot Chriſt, by Neſtorians, Arians, So- | breathed out the devotion of the foul that was grow- 
cinians and others; that this doctrine is the rock on ing continually into the temper of the heavenly ft 


clear and intimate knowledge of the glory of Chriſt, 
and that fervent love to Chriſt's perſon, which filled his 
ſoul; there he thinks and writes like one that was in 
a full and near view of that unveiled glory. Now the 
time drew near when he muſt die, and after all his la- 
bours and ſufferings enter into the joyof his Lord. His in- 
firmities of body grew on him apace, which obliged him 
to retire into the country for the benefit of the air. He 
went to Kenſington and lived there ſome time: One day 
as he was coming from thence to London in the Strand 
two informers ſeized upon his coach and horſes, upon 
| which a mob gathered about him: The providence f 
God ſo ordered it, that Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey came 
by at the very ſame time, and ſeeing a mob, aſked 
what the matter was? And being a juſtice of peace, he 
ordered the informers and Dr Owen to meet him at a 
juſtice of the peace's houſe near Bloomſbury-ſquare 
a er a day appointed, and he would get ſome other 
of his brethren to be there to hear the cauſe: They met 
accordingly, and Sir Edmund being in the chair, upon 
examining the whole matter they Lund the informers 
had acted ſo very illegally, that they diſcharged the Doc- 
tor and ſeverely repremanded them; after which he was 
no more diſturbed by them © 
From Kenſington he went to Ealing where he hada 
houſe of his own; where he finiſhed his courſe. Du- © 
ring which time he employed his thoughts in the con- 
templations of the other world, as one that was drawi g 
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He died in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, Auguſt 


- majeſtic, and comely: 


with his acquaintance, but with ſobriety and meaſure; 


ſtrangers from foreign parts who reſorted to him, to 


mous gentlewoman Anna Maria à Schurman. 


was occaſion, He was an excellent divine, as appears by 
his writings; unwearied he was in his ſtndies, and His 
_ preaciency was anſwerable; his labour both in writ- 


church, were incredible. 


_ Chriſt according to divine appointment, and though 
when he was a young man he was of the preſbyterian 


mined his ſentiments fully for the congregational order, 


very great, as his diſcourſes of mortification, temptation, 
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"Is 98455 erſon his ſtature was tall, his viſage grave, 

He had the aſpect and qeport- 

ment of a gentleman ſuitable to his birth. He had a 
very large capacity of mind, a ready invention, and good 
judgment, a great natural wit, which being improved 
by education, rendered him a perion of incomparable 
abilities: As to his temper he was very affable and cour- 
teous, familiar and ſociable; the meaneſt perſons found 
an caly acceſs to his converſe and friendſhip. He was 


facetious and pleaſant in his common diſcourſe, jeſting 


a great maſter of his paſſions, eſpecially- that of anger: 
He was of a ſerene and even temper, neither eJated with 
honour, credit, friends, or eſtate, nor depreſt with trou- 
bles and difficulties, His carriage was genteel, in nothing 
mean: He was generous in his favours. His great 
worth drew on him the reſpects of very conſiderable 
perſons, ſome of the beſt quality at home, and of 


whom he always carried himſelf in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, that he was greatly valued beyond fea; for foreign 
divines having read his Latin diſcourſes, learned Eng- 
liſh that they might have the henefit of his other works; 
and many travelled into' England to ſee him and con- 
verle with him; many alſo were the letters herween him 
and learned perſons abroad, and particularly that fa- 


regretted, that 


. 


It is a loſs to the public much to be 


None of theſe letters can be now found. He was a per- | 
ſon of great moderation in his judgment, of a charita- | 
ble ſpirit, willing to think the beſt of all men as far as 
be could; not cenſorious; a lover of piety in men of 


different profeſſions, not confining chriſtianity within | 
the narrow compaſs of any oe party in the world; a 
ftudier of peace, and a promoter of it among profeſ- 


the brighteſt ornaments of the univerſity, a perfect maſ- 
ter of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues. He was 
a great philoſopher; and alſo well read in the civil law. 
A great hiſtorian; having a perfect comprehenſion of 
ehurch hiftory in particular. He was thoroughly 
verſed in all the Greek and Latin poets; well ſkil- 
led in the rabbins, and made great uſe of them as there 


ing and preaching, and other fervices peculiar to his 
function as a miniſter of the goſpel], and paſtor of a 

_ He was well filled 1n pole-- 
mical divinity: As appears in his learned works againſt 
the papiſts, Seinen arminians, &c. He had ſtudied 
well the diſcipline and government of the church cf 


judgment, yet his riper years and cloſer ſearch deter- 


and he has written excellently upon that ſubject in two 
volumes in quarto. His piety and devotion was very 
eminent, his experimental knowledge of ſpiritual things 


indwelling-ſin, communion with God, his expoſition 
on the cxxxth Pſalm, &c. do ſufficiently evidence. In 
all relations he behaved himſelf as a great chriſtian, a 
faithful and loving huſband, a tender father, a good. 
maſter, and a prudent governor when he was in places 
of honour and ſervice; and a very dutiful peaceable ſub- 
Ject. He was well acquainted with men and things, and 
would give a ſhrewd gueſs at a man's temper and de- 
ligns upon the firſt acquaintance, He was an excellent 


OWE 


' without any premeditation expreſs himſelf well and per- 


tinently on any ſubject; yet were his ſermons moſtly well 


ſtudied and digeſted; nor did he generally uſe notes in 


the pulpit... Eo En EY Ee” 8 
e was indeed richly furniſhed with all the ſtores of 
learning; which admirably fitted him for the defence of 
the truth againſt the moſt tubtle adverſaries; and it plain- 
ly appears by his writings that he was raiſed up by di- 
vine 
clear knowledge of goſpel truths; and of . preſerving 
them from the deſigns of corrupt and perverſe men: 
Aud, with all this treaſure of human learning, there 
was another almoſt ſingular qualification in him; that 


caſes of conſcience, and had a rare faculty ot ſpeaking a 


word in ſeaſon to thoſe under temptation; deſertion and 


affliction. A moſt happy conjunction indeed of great 
learning and ſpiritual experience, which. he had the wiſ- 


When he handled any polemical ſubject in divinity, he 


vancement of the power of godlineſs: Nor can we paſs 


warm in throwing out reflections and farcaſms againſt 
their adverſaries, yet ſo grave and meek a diſpoſition did 


he preſerve throughout his writings, that there has ſcarce 


any thing dropped from his pen but what becomes the 
character of a ſolid divine, and an excellent chriſtian. 


Arminian, who had oppoſed that great doctrine of the 


| ſaints perſeverance, which the church of God has always 


been tender of, as one chief argument of comfort: In 
his preface to the heads and governors of the colleges 


and halls in Oxford, after he had given his adverſary a 
ſing chriſtians. As for his learning he was one of 


great character for his parts, learning, and eloquence, 


tives. © For a man (ſays the Doctor) to warm himſelf 


| by caſting about his pen, until it be fo filled with indig- 
Nation and ſcorn as to blur every page, and almoſt every 
line, is a courſe that will never promote the praiſe; nor 


adorn the truth of God; for what remains concerning 
him, Do illi ingenium, Do eloquentiam & induſtriam; fident 

& veritatem utinam coluiſſet. Such was the character bf 

= opponent, Now ſee how the Doctor treats. him in 
is an 


my 3 with him, whether it be ſuch as becomes 
chriſtian modeſty and ſobriety, with an allowance of 
thoſe ingredients of zeal in contending for the truth, 
which in ſuch caſes the Holy Ghoſt gives a command 


* 


plication of ſatyrical invectives, I know nothing 


all his writings: A very great attainment! And a vaſt 
advantage it was to the good deſign he was carrying on 
for the bk y 

leis, arid peace: 


compoſition, that the ſerious reader will certainly be 
glad to peruſe it. Ge %%% 
TF0 CuARLES FLEETwOOD, EVH. 


Dear Sir, 


„ ALTHOUGH I am not able to write one word 


preacher, having very good elocution, graceful and af- 
fectionate. He could on all occaſions, on a fiidden 


? 


mylelf, yet I am very deſirous to ſpeak one word more 
to you in this world, and 2 it by ch 
| 5 


The 


rovidence to be an inſtrument of diffuſing a very 
he was able and ready to apply himſelf to all practical 


dom and faithfulneſs to apply to the beſt purpoſes; and 


was always careful, where the caſe would admit, to con- 
ſult the benefit and comfort of believers, and the ad- 


over his admirable chriſtian temper in managing con- 
troverſy; for though perſons are generally apt to be 


We ſhall give one inſtance that may ſerve for all; which 
appears in his anſwer to Mr J. Goodwin, a zealous 


he takes notice of his ſubtle evaſions and ſharp. invec- 


wer, take the account in his own words which im 
mediately follow, viz. The courſe and condition of 


for, is referred to the judgment of all who are concern- 
ed, and account themſelves ſo in the things of God, 
As to bitterneſs of expreſſion, perſonal refle&tions by ap- 


by ay 
ſelf, yet I dare not account that I ani hereby juſtified.” 


This is the right chriſtian temper he has kept through _ 


ory of God, and for the intereſt of truth, holi- 
There is ſomething ſo pathetic in the Poctorꝰs laſt 


e hand of my wife. 
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paſſage is very irkſome, and wearifome, through ſtrong 


mitting fever. All things were provided to earry me to 
London to- day, according to the advice of my phyfi- | 


5 undertake the journey. 
t 


the loſs of a poor under-rower will be inconfiderable. 
Live, and pray, and hope, and wait patiently, and do 


The LIFE of HERBERT | 


5 yu. old, he would cr 


that he had ſhewn at Canterbury, in ſeekin 


_ remarkably carcful by catechiſing to inſtruct in the 


5A L. 


me, but will be a refrefhment to me, as it is even in my 
dying hour. I am going to him whom my ſoul has lov- 
ed, or rather who has loved me with an everlaſting love, 
which is the whole ground of all my conſolation. The 


pains of various ſorts, which are all iftued in an inter- 
clans; but we are all diſappointed by my utter di{abili- 


I am leaving the ſhip of 
church in a ftorm; but whilft the great Pilot is in it, 


[ 438 J 
The continuance of your entire kindneſs, knowing what 
it is accompanied withal, is not ouly greatly valued by 


not deſpond; the promiſe ſtands invincible, that he will 
never leave us, nor forſake us. Iam greatly afflicted at 
the diſtempers of your dear lady; the good Lord ſtand 
by her, and ſupport and deliver her. My affectionate 
reſpects to her, and the reſt of your relations, who are ſo 
dear to me in the Lord. Remember your dying friend 
with all fervency ; I reſt upon it, that you do fo, and 
e 

eh Your's entirely, 


J. OwEN: 


N. B. The Doctor died Auguſt 24, two days after- 
wards. e eee | 


Auguſt 22, 168 4 


” 


4 HIS pious divine, the ſon of Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, was deſcended of an antient family, and 
dora at Wingham in Faſt Kent, in 1601. 
- *®> The impreſſions of grace had ſo early an ap- 


pearance in him, that he Was, not without good ground, 


eſteemed one fandifed from the womb, When but four 
| to go to his mother, to hear 
her read or ſpeak ſomething of God: And his religious 
deſires grew up with his age. He was early acquainted 


with the book of God, which he much delighted in, | 


and read with great affection. He had excellent natu- 
Tal parts, which were ſoon exerciſed ; he learnt French 


when ſo young, that he has been often heard to ſay, he | 
could not remember learning it. In 1615, he was ad- 


mitted fellow-commoner of St John's college, Cam- 
bridge, where he continued his former diligence, in the 


ex:rciles of religion, and the improvement of himſelf 4 
in learning. In 1622, he took his maſter of arts de- 


2 


gree; and in the year following was conſtituted fellow 
of Queen's-college, in the ſame univertity : And in the 
year 1624, he entered into. holy orders; to which, a- 


* 


Aenne 5 „ 
In the year 1626, he was choſen lecturer in the city 


greeable to his own inclinations, he had been devoted 


of Canterbury; where, notwithſtanding the great oppa- 


fitions he met with, he laboured, in word and doctrine, 
with much diligence and ſucceſs, for ſeveral years, till 
he removed to Athwell in Hertfordſhire, in 1632; 
where he continued the ſame zeal, diligence and care 

the good 
of thoſe ſouls committed to his charge. Beſides his 
conſtant preaching twice every Lord's-day, and on 


every occaſion on the week-day, ſtudying plainnefs of 


fpeech that he might profit all that heard him, he was 


rinciples of religion not only the children and youth, 
Lat even aged people, privately, whom he found igno- 
rant. And in order to render as extenſively uſeful as 
poſſible this moſt important part of paſtoral duty, he 
prevailed upon. the greater part of his pariſh and the 
moſt conſiderable perſons in it, to fend their children 


wr 


CC 


PALMER, B. D. an eminent Confeſſor of 


Chrift. 


ternoon ſermon, at church; and when they grew o 


| very numerous, that they took up too much time at Z 
church, he divided them and catechized the reſt at his 


own houſe in the eYenung- After ſtudying ſeveral 
forms of catechiſm, and tm 

te hing, they were defective in point 
ready inſtruction, he drew up a very excellent one, en- 
titled, An Endeavour of making the Principles of 


29 
5 


the Chriftian Religion plain and eaſy; 


was he alſo vigilant to prevent diſorders amongſt them 
in, point of practice; in which, not content with his 
own perſonal endeavours, he engaged many of his pa- 
riſhioners, who joined heartily with him in putting a 
ſtop to the reigning prophaneneſs and immorality of the 


In the religious ordering of his own family, he took 


employments fooner on the Saturday evening than on 
other days, that they might not be indiſpoſed for the 
duties of the following day: And if he knew of any diſh 


any. of the ordinances of God, he would reprove them 
by not ſo. much as taſting it. Indeed his houſe was a 
perfect ſchool of religion; for, beſides his care of his 
amily jointly, he gave them continually perfonal coun- 


— 


| fel and direction in the ways of God; exhorting them 


to a daily conſtancy in the performance of private duties 


family enjoyed ſo many helps and encouragements in 
the ways of faith and holineſs, as Mr Palmer s. | 


one of the univerſity preachers, (having proceeded ba- 
1 e eber 


and ſervants conſtantly to be catechized before the af- 


ding, by experience in 
in point of eaſy and 


| which was ſo 
well approved of, that ſeveral thouſands were printed 
Eo a8 AC m .d... 

As he was careful in the inſtruction of his flock, ſo 


the greateſt care and pains, that, as much as poſſible, it 
' might be a garden without weeds; and that thoſe under 
his roof might either not periſh, or at leaſt that he might 
be free from their blood, Throughout the whole co 
my of his family he was a ſtrict obſerver of the Lord's- 
day; ordering all about him to leave off their ordinary 


that had detained any of his ſervants from attending on 


between God and their own ſouls: So that ſcarce any 


In 1632, he was by the univerſity of Cambridge made 


1 


chelor in divinity two years before); which, aftet. the 


nature of a general licence, authorized him to preach, 


as he might 8 
the begioning of the parliament, he with Dr Tuckney 
was choſen clerk of the convocation for the dioceſe of 


Lincoln. 


1ave occaſion in any part of England. In 


In 1643, he was called to be a member of the 
aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter: And, after ſome 
time, was choſen one of the aſſeſſors, and appointed to 
aſſiſt the prolocutor in caſe of abſence or infirmity. He 
was in that aſſembly an eminent and very uſeful mem- 
ber, exceeding diligent and induftrious, being very 


rarely abſent; for as he eſteemed it ah honour to be em- 
ployed ſo publicly in the fervice of God and his church, 
And having 


o he conſcientiouſly attended upon it. 
provided Aſhwel with a pious able divine, to whom he 
ave the whole ſtipend, he continued to preach occa- 


fionally in and about London, till he was invited by 
hubitants of Duke's Place to be their miniſter: 


the in 


XZ Whichcall he accepted, and laboured amongſt them with 
much faithfulneſs and diligence, preaching twice every 


Lord's-day, duly adminiſtering the ſacraments, pnblic- 
ly catechiſing, and expounding the fcriptures: And, as 
his cuſtom was, wherever he had a cure of fouls, he 


[ 439 J 


matter of conteſt, but 


J gn, 
concerning the perſons that 
might be judged lit to be admitted thereunto; which to 
many men hath been attended with ſo much perplexity, 
that they have apprehended a neceſſity of a total inter- 


miſſion; and almoſt an impoſſibility of adminiſtering it 


in any tolerable manner; while on the one hand they 
durſt not promiſcuouſly admit all, (by reaſon of the 
great ignorance of many, and the profaneneſs or looſe- 
neſs of others) ; and yet bn the other hand ſaw riot how 
they might be able (for want of authority) to debar 
any: Waiting ſtill for the ſettling of a government in 
the church, whereby this great difficulty might in 
{ome meaſure be removed: Till at length, through the 


fane and carnal begin to {light and ſcorn it, and thoſe 


tions to it. And that remedy; which though late, be- 
gan at length to be applied, in beginning to eftabliſh 


defeCtive in want of power, and ſo much expoſed to 
ſcorn and reproach, which men of profane or turbulent 


neſs, or of ſeparation, or from ſome other bitter root 


long intermiffion of this ordinance, thoſe that are pro= ' 


of better principles do too Much abate in their affec- 
the prefbyterian government, hath been yet ſo much 


fpirits caſt upon it, either from principles of profane- 


which renders men unwilling to have their luſts, errors, I 
unlawful liberties, or licentious courſes in any kind 1 
whatfoever, to be checked or contradicted ; that the : 
matter is now almoſt grown deſperate, unteſs God 

will be pleaſed in ſpecial favour; to afford ſome unex- 
„„ Hr ot 9 


converſed with them privately in their families, which 
he looked upon to be his pecnliar duty and the beſt 
means of affording perſonal directions and other miniſte- 
rial helps, as their ſeveral conditions might require. All 
which he performed with ſo much meekneſs, wiſdom and 
piety, and was accompanied with ſuch a bleſſing from | e ed on aciro ed 
dd, that it made a very great impreſſion on them for [ * Herein this holy man did manifeſt a great meaſure 
their good, and rendered his labours fo acceptable to | of fingular prudence and piety, wiſely avoiding both 
' them, that they became ambitious who ſhould enjoy rocks; neither totally omitting the celebration of the ſa- 
moſt of his heavenly converſation and chriſtian coun- | crament, nor yet promiſcuouſly admitting all unto it, 
6, oi nn ion io i050... baz thoſe only- of whole fullcient knowledge he was 
He was very ſucceſsful, while there, in preſerving | aſſured, and whoſe lives, ſo far as he could diſcern, were 
them ſrom thote errors and diviſtons, which naturally | unblameable and free from fcandal. And this he did; 
grow up in all times of confution and diſcord. © | not only of late years, but even formerly, from his firſt 
When his friends uſed tq advite him to favour himſelf, | undertaking a paſtoral charge; at what time it may 
ſeeing him labour beyond his ſtrength; his anſwer was, | well be ſuppoſed to have been a thing both of greater; * 
& My ftrength will ſpend of itſelf, though I do nothing; difficulty and danger, than of late years, to keep off 
and it cannot be better ſpent than in the ſervice of God.“ j unworthy receivers from profaning that holy ordinance, 
Indeed ſo far was he from favouring himſelf in this way | In order hereunto, his firſt work was to abate, as 
that it was a rale, which he conſtantly obſerved, never | much as might be, the number of ignorant people, by 
to decline any miniſterial exerciſe that he was requeſted | perſuading them to be willing to receive inftruftion, _ 
to perform, if he could poſſibly do it. which with much care and diligence he was ready to 
The New-church at Weſtminſter being finiſhed, at the | afford unto them, in ſuch ways as is before expreſſed: 
earneſt ſolicitation of the people, and by the advice of |. Which, though a difficult work, was yet carried on 
the aſſembly of divines, he conſented to take that charge | with ſo great ſucceſs, through God's bleſſing on his 
upon himſelf, upon condition that the aſſembly would | endeavours, that in his parith of Aſhwel, where was 
provide a faithful paſtor to be his ſucceſſor at Duke's- | no ſmall number of people, he had in a ſhort time 
Place: Which being complied with, and Dr Young, | brought them to ſo great a meaſure of knowledge, that & 
> afterwards maſter of Jeſus-college, Cambridge, appoint- there was either none or very few, either old or young, 
> ed to ſucceed him, he entered upon this large and im- | who were not able to give a good account of the prin- 
portant cure with his uſual fidelity, labour and zeal, in ciples of religion. e 37 ROE Oh 38 


1508 all the parts of the paſtoral charge; with the additional | When he had once prevailed with them to he fo far : 
labour of being one of the ſeven daily morning leQu- | ſenſible of their own ignorance, as to be willing ant 
> ers at the Abby-church, by the appointment of the then | deſirous to learn, it was then no hard matter to per- 


ſuade ſuch of their own accord. to forbear a while, till 
they had attained ſo much knowledge as that they might 
come. with comfort; which would be fo mnch the 
fooner, according as they were more diligent in labour- 
ing to attain knowledge. eee EE INIT IRIS STATS 
When they had attained a competent meaſure of 
knowledge if their lives were anſwerable, and not ob- 
noxious to juſt exception; or at leaſt, they were willin 
to redreſs what was amiſs, and ready to follow fuck 
good advice and directions, as were given then for the 
ordering their converſations aright towards God and 
man; there was then no reaſon why they fhould be 
longer debarred, but rather ſuch good beginnings che- 
riſhed and encouraged, yet with cautions frequently 
inculcated to beware of hypocriſy and formality, and 
Toke not 


parliament. _ EI. | | 

One particular inſtance of his conſcientious diſcharge 
of the miniſterial function ought to be particalarly men- 
tioned, and eſpecially at this time, when the ſame 
abuſe, which he applied himſelf to correct, is perhaps 
a greater ſubject of lamentation. We will recite the 
circumſtance in the words of Mr Clarke. In that 
great ordinance of the Lord's Supper, which in theſe 
broken and diſtracted times hath been in many places 
wholly laid aſide, and in many more too much neg- 
lected; he took much care and pains how to manage 
that great buſineſs, ſo as might be neither diſpleaſing to 
God, nor 2 offenſive to good. men. 

© The difficulty herein hath been, not concerning 
the manner of adminiſtration, which hath afforded lets 


[ 440 
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not to reſt in-thele beginnings, but to preſs forward to | And there was always the moſt perfect harmony be- 
perfection. | OL 2+... | tween his words and actions. He took particular care 
But in caſe they did either obſtinately refuſe in- | in his converſe with the fellows of his college to per- 
ſtruction, or notwithſtanding their knowledge, were | ſerve unanimity; therefore, whatever was propoſed, by 
ſcandalous and incorrigible, or ſuch as in point ot con- | himſelf or others, was not determined by a majority, 
verſation he could not judge fit to be admitted to that | but left open till it met with univerſal conſent; himſelf, 
ordinance: Then probably they would either be found | ſetting the example either fully to anſwer the arguments 
ſuch as were obnoxious to ſuch ſcandals as might en- | of others, or yield to the reafon and force of them. From 
danger a more public proſecution, and ſo durſt not be | this harmony with his fellows, he had conſtantly faith- 
refractory; or elſe by the conviction of their own con- | fu} intelligence, when abſent, of all college-aftairs, to 
ſciences, when the danger of unworthy receiving ſhould | whom in return he as conftantly and faithfully commu- 
be laid open to them; or by friendly perſuaſtons from nicated his counſel and advice: making the good of the 
- himſelf or others; or by the reverence and awe of his | college (as he uſed to call it) his magna cura. Indeed 


holy and grave carriage, and miniſterial authority, back- | ſuch was his care and labour for the proſperity of his 


ed with the concurrence of others amongft them, emi- | college, that it was faid, without any difparagement to 
nent for worth and piety; or for fear of being ſhamed | other colleges, that fcarce any ſociety in either of the uni- 
in caſe they ſhould be openly reproved or refuſed in | verſities, fance the reformation, both for the general 

the face of the congregation, or upon -ſome other the | improvement of religion and learning and perfect har- 

like conſideration, would be perſuaded to forbear in caſe | mony amongſt themſelves, could be compared with it; 
he judged them as yet unfit to be admitted tnto that | nor was ever the head of any ſociety taken away with 

ordinance. So that ſcarce any, whom he judged utter- | mere general regret, than was Mr Palmer, when called 
ly unfit, have ever peremptorily preſſed. upon him ta | by death to leave the communion of ſaints on earth to 
partake of it. And by theſe means, even in times of | join the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect in heaven. 
greateſt danger, was he able to avoid the mixture of 


| | , Our author wrote a treatiſe *Of making religion one's 
profane and unworthy perſons at the Lord's table. | 


 butineſs;” with an appendix © Applied to the calling of a 

April 11, 1644, he was conſtituted preſident of | miniſter,” which, with other ſmall tracts, were printed 
Quceen's- college in Cambridge. Here his firſt care and | together under the title of Memorials of Godlineſs and 
chief ſtudy was, to promote the ſtudy of true religion | Chriftianity;” wherein (ſays his biographer) © You may 
and the advancement of practical piety, knowing that | read a true character both of his thoughts and actions, 
where theſe took place, a conſcientious improvement of | of which I ſhall only add this, that his conſtant practice 
time in other things would neceffarily follow. This | was ſo exactly confonant to the ſtrict principles therein 
made him ſolicitous, that the whole ſociety ſhould con- exprefled, as can ſcarcely be credited by thoſe that have 

. „ii attend public Worſhip, and chis he himſelf took | notieen it. 
| the greateſt care of when in college; for uſually it was | He was a man of a very public ſpirit, and wholly laid 
one of the laſt things he gave in charge to all the ſtu- | himſelf out in the fervice of God; and therefore, though 
_ dents, when the buſineſs of the aſſembly called him a- | 


4 


| he was condeſcending and ſelf-denied where his own in- 
wap; and he made particular enquiries about it in his | tereſt was only concerned, yet was he always moſt zea- 
r abſence. He provided alſo tor the inſtruction, not only | loufly affected in the things which concerned God's glo- 
of the young ſcholars, but likewiſe of all the college- | ry; ſo that notwithſtanding his great meekneſs, he acted 
RR 4Aſervants in the principles of religion. And the exerciſes 


in the cauſe of God with great courage and reſolution. 
In preaching at the cathedral church of Canterbury before 
the dean and prebends, he ſet before them ſach things as 
| were notoriouſly amiſs; but, what more immediately con- 
| cerned them he ſpoke it in Latin, that they might take 
notice of it, and not the people. This cauſed him ſome MX 
oppoſition and trouble, but did not prevent him going to 
the biſhop of Lincoln's viſitation at Hitchin, and there 
ſpeaking fully and freely againſt the corrupt innova- 
tions then in practice, though ſenſihle of his great dan- 
ger in ſo doing. He likewiſe took a decided part, with 
much. zeal, in defence of the perpetuity of the ſab- 
bath and moral obligations of the fourth commandment; 
and looking upon ſuch an oppoſition; which was at 
that time very great, to be an act of the higheſt indigni- 
ty to the majeſty and authority of God, he mentioned 


of common places or ſermons in the chapel, which had 
formerly been in uſe in term time only, he cauſed to be 
continued weekly all the year; always performing them 
| Bimſelf, when in college. He paid great attention to 
the life and converſation ot every individual, and fre- 
- quently gave them perfonal countet and private direc- 
tions. His next care was for the advancement of learn- 
ing, which he endeavoured to promote, by frequent ex- 
hortations and encouragements to diligence in their ſtu- 
| .dies and a due improvement of every opportunity, and 
| | alſo by requiring the conſtant performance of public 
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exerciſes by perſons of all ranks, exciting the fellows to 
a a diligent inſpection, as well jointly over the college in 
general, as ſeverally over their own pupils in particular, 
ELD He alſo furniſhed the college library with all proper 
bdooxks, which he did partly by the aſſiſtance of ſome ſub- 
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3 | it in almoſt all his prayers, diſcourſes, counlels and con- 
|  ._. *feribing friends of his own, and by converting ſome col- | verſations; and, in conjunction with that learned di- 
or 4 lege dues to that purpoſe which uſed to be ſpent in | vine Daniel Cawdrey, publiſhed an excellent diſcourſe 
4 . feaſting, but chiefly at his own expence; reſolving, entitled Vindiciæ Sabbathi. And when, in the former 
1 that in the ſupport of poor ſcholars, and whatever he | part of his time, the book for ſports on the Lord's-day, 
Judged moſt for the good of the college, to ſpend all his] bowing to the altar, and ſome other filly ceremonies 
s college income. 5 |] impoſed by archbiſhop Laud, were urged ; he deter- 
Fl He had the greateſt regard to equity in the elections] mined to reſign all, and ſuffer any thing rather than 
4 co places of preferment in the college, that they might comply; and, with that refolution, went to the arch- 


* on be beſtowed on the moſt deſerving: And to that end, 

— Bl with the unanimous conſent of the fellows, he made a 

z: deecree, that, in all future elections, none ſhould be admit- 
i 


ted to a ſcholarſhip or fellowſhip in the college, till they | And in the ſame manner he conducted himfelf con- 
1 had given full proof of their learning by two or three 


cerning the convocation-Oath in the new book of ca- 
days trial before the whole college. So that when any | nons 1a the year 1640, which he vigoroufly oppoſed and 
one ſolicited him for preferment for a friend, his con- | took much pains to evince the unlawfulneſs of it. And 
ſtant anſwer was, If he be found to deſerve it better | in his ordinary courſe of preaching at the New-church, 
than others, he ſhall have it; but, if not, he muſt ex- the Abby, and St Margaret's in Weſtmiſter, where the 
pect to go without it.“ . greateſt 


biſhop's viſitation at Welling, held by Sir John Lambe; 
but, contrary to his expectations, he found them in- 
clined to connive at him. EI | 


408 
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PAL. EE 
greateſt number of parliament men did uſually relort, 
and alſo in thoſe diſcourſes preached by ſpecial order be- 
tore one or both houſes of parliament; he faithfully and 


them, and freely reproved them for whatever he faw 


amis; frequently ſaying, he did not in that place preach 


BEFORE them, (ut coram judice) but To them ( autho+ 
ritative) as by commiſſion from God; and that how 
much ſoever they might be ſuperior to him in other re- 
ipects, yet he was in that place ſuperior to them, as 
acting in God's name; and therefore would not be 
afraid to ſpeak whatever he thought to be the will of 
God, nor regard any diſpleaſure or danger that might 


follow upon a faithful diſcharge of his duty. 


In his converſation he was a man of great temperance 
and ſobriety; in his diet, heabſtained from ſtrong drink 


altogether, and drank very ſparingly. of wine; and fel- | 
dom eat more than of one diſh at a meal, and that none 


of the daintieft, though there might be more before him. 


In his apparel he neither affected to be gay nor coſtly, 
but ſtudied decency and frugality. He uſed very little 


recreation, and made the converſation of his friends his 
principal relaxation from ffudy; eſteeming time ſo pre- 
cious, that he would not only redeem it from innocent 
exerciſe, but even from ſleep as far as, and perhaps far- 
ther than, was conſiſtent with his health. FE 


He was neither waſteful nor covetous, 


of the wars to fly out of Germany, eſpecially. of the pa- 


latinate, were ſeat for hither and educated partly in the 


_ univerſity, and partly under able and godly divines in 
the country, whereby they might be el to do God 
and their country ſervice (when God ſhould give them 
opportunity to return) having here been educated in the 
knowledge of our language, and the way of practical 
preaching, which hath been no where more eminent 


then in England, (which work tucceeded beyond expec- 


on} he was one of the great actors therein, and did 
contribute liberally thereto. The like aſſiſtance alſo be 
afforded to ſeveral Hungarians, Tranfilvanians, and other 


ſtrangers, who came over into England for the ſame 


rear. --:- F CREST 
The time of his ſickneſs was not long; for having 


_ ſpent much of his natural ſtrength in his conſtant labours 


in the ſervice of God, there was the leſs work for ſick- 
neſs to do; his deportment therein was holy and hea- 
venly ; his humility, faith, patience, and ſubmiſſion to 
God's will, eminently appearing from time to time, 
and his diſcourſe full of ee. y expreſſions till the 
time of his death, f 


Not long before his death, when one had read to him 
the thirty-eight chapter of Iſaiah, (having then ſome 


little hopes of his recovery) and ready to go to prayer 
he defired him to ſtay awhile that he might pray 
brſt, which he did briefly, as his weakneſs would per- 
mit) but very fully, both for himſelf, the kingdom, 


plainly declared what he believed God expected from 


= | but very li- | 
| beral; doing many acts of charity (beſide what have 
deen mentioned before) to ſuch as ſtood in need; beſtow- 
ing plenteous relief, according as he was able, both by |- 
his own hands and the hands of others, ſo that thoſe. 
® *who received it knew not oft-times whence it came. 
And when that eminent work of charity was on foot in 
Cambridge, while he was fellow of Queen's college, 
whereby many young ſcholars, who were forced by reaſon | 


3 PAL 
the church of God, and all to whom he ſtood in any 
relation; the heads whereof were ſoon after written, 
25 near as might be in his own words; ſo far as 

the memory of thoſe, that were then preſent, could call 

them to mind, 1 

Firſt bleſſing God for his goodneſs the night paſt. 
* Bleſſed be God that hath been ſo good to us this 


night.“ 3 | 
T Then praying in behalf of himſelf. 
Great God, heal the ſintulneſs of my nature. —Par- 


belief, that I may not depart from thee the living God.— 


live upon the promiſes.—Let Chriſt be my lite.-O 
Lord, let me never ſhrink from thee” 
Por the good ofthe public. 


ſters.” . 
5 dot other nations. TO 
Lord do good to Scotland, and the churches i 


| France.—Bleis New England and foreign plantations.” 


For the places to which he was related. _ 


faithful man for this place rcp Churchin Weſtminſter. ] 
A faithful paſtor for thoſe in the country“. 
92 For friends and thoſe about him. 


them. Thou haſt promiſed that he, which giveth a cu 
of water in the name of a diſciple, and he, that receivet 
a prophet in the name of a prophet, ſhall have a pro- 
phet's reward. %% dan tot 
Afterwards (having eg 
ſomewhat given him to ta 


temptation, and the evil of temptation. Thou art holy, 


rom thee for Jefas Chriſt his ſake.” 


unworthily, if when I have preached to others, that the 


| ſhould-caſt their burdens upon God, I ſhould not do ſo 


myſelf, 


he manifeſted the ſame ſavour of holineſs even to the 


time of his death, which had been conſtantly diſcovered 
in the time of his life. He departed this life, in the 
year of our Lord 1647, and in the forty-ſixth year of 
his age; having ſerved God faithfully and painfully in 
his generation, being a very great inſtrument of much 


good, and, an excellent pattern for imitation. His body 


memory is bleſſed. 


| His Wonks, beſides thoſe mentioned above, ſo far 
as we can learn, are only ſome ſermons preached before 


the parliament, 


WH | The 


don all my tranſgreſſions. Take from me a heart of un- 


Deliver me from temptation.— Accept of Jeſus Chriſt 
| for me. — Teach me to improve all * 4% ences.—To 


Lord turn the heart of this nation, and all our hearts 
Turn the heart of the king.—Sandify the parliament 
and makejthem faithful.—Bleſs the aſſembly, and make 
them faithful and upright with thee, —Bleſs all the mini- 


Lord provide a faithful man for Queen's-college.—A 


« Lord, remember all thoſe that have ſhewed kindneſs 
to me, and have taken pains with me, and recompenſe 


otten to crave a bleſſing upon 
e, he prayed, © Lord pardon * + 
my negle& and forgetfulneſs of thee; and deliver from 


if thou ſhouldſt forſake us; our fathers truſted in thee 
and were delivered. Lord, glorify thy name in my 
poor ſpirit, and let none of thy PCOP e ever ſee me ſhrink 


Being ſpoken. to, to caſt the burden of his ſickneſs 
and pain upon God, he anſwered, © I ſhould do very 


In thele and many other the like chriſtian expreſſions, 


was interred in the New Church at Weſtminſter, and his 
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The LIFE f DAVI 

AVID PARAUS, or Pare, without the Latin ter- 

LY mination, a celebrated divine of the reformed re- 

gion, was born on the thirtieth of December, 1548, at 
Francolſtein in Sileſia, and put to the grammar ſchool 
there, apparently with a deſign to breed him to learning; 


but his father marrying a ſecond wife, this ſtep-mother 


_ prevailed with him to put his ſon apprentice. to an a- 
pothecary at 'Breflau; and not content with that, be was 
taken thence, and, at her inſtigation, bound to a ſhoe- 


maker. However, he was not long abandoned to the 


ſhameful ill uſage of a ſtep- mother; Providence had or- 


[442 1] 


PAR 


| followed his maſter, who had been invited by the eleQor 
Frederic III. to be principal of his new college at Am- 
berg. The allowance which Pare's father gave him for 
his journey was ſo ſhort, that he was obliged to beg on 
the road. He arrived at Amberg in 1566, and was ſent 
ſhortly after with ten of his ſcbool-fellows to Heidelberg, 
where Zachary Urſin was profeffor of divinity, and rec- 
tor of the college of Wiſdom, who, upon peruſing the 
recommendation of their maſter, admitted them into his 
college. The univerſity was at that time-in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, with regard q every one of the faculties; 


dained better things for him, and many, years had not | ſo that Paré had here all the advantages that could be de- 


paſſed when the good old man his father refumed his firſt 


fired, for making the moſt conſiderable proficiency 


deſign; and David was not above ſixteen years of age when | both in the learned languages, and in philoſophy and di- 


he was ſent to the college ſchool of Hermſberg, in the | vinity. _ 


neighbourhood of Francolſtein, to proſecute his ſtudies | He was received a miniſter in 1571, and in May that 
. Chriſtopher Schilling, a man of conſiderable learn | year ſent to exerciſe his tunction in a village called Schlet- 


| ig, who was rector of the college. 
It 


tenbach. This was a difficult cure, on account of the con- 


was cuſtomary in thoſe times for youn ſtudents, teſts between the Proteſtants and Papiſts at that time. 


Greek or Latin name inſtead of that of their — 


| The elector Palatine his patron had aſſerted his claim 
by main force againſt the biſhop of Spire, who main- 


y | tained the right of nomination to the livings in the 


corporation of Alfeſted was veſted in his chapter. The 


ongler for the Greek one ot Pare, both denoting the | elector allowed it, but with this reſerve, that, fince 
lame thing in the different languages. Wange in the | he had the right of patronage, the nominators were 


obliged by the peace of Paſſaw to preſent ſuch paſtors 


the Greek; ſo that his name in Engliſh was David Cheek | to him whoſe religion he approved. By virtue of this 
or Cheke, no uncommon name in that country. He was | right he eſtabliſhed the Reformed religion in that cor- 
_ chriſtened David becauſe he was born on St David's day, | poration, and ſent Pare into the pariſh of Schlettenbach. 
which is the thirtieth of December, ſo that this muſt be | The Papiſts ſhut the door againſt him; but they were. 
a different ſaint from the Welſh ſaint of that name, whoſe | broke open, and the images and altars pulled down; 


feaſt is kept on March the firſt. His father was ſheriff | yet, after al 
or Alderman of Francolftein, his native place, and was | rubbiſh. 


l, he could get no body to clear away the 


However, he was going to be married there before 


ears, and ſaw himſelf a father of twenty children all | winter, when he was called back to teach the third 


| form at Heidelberg. He acquitted himſelf fo well in 


Young Pare, for ſo we muſt now call him, ſoon be- that charge, that in two years time he was promoted to 


the ſecond claſs; but he did not hold this above ſix 
months, being made firſt paſtor of Hemſbach in the 
diocete of Worms. Here he met with a much more 
tractable congregation than that of Schlettenbach. 


ti 


when he provided for his own ſupport, party by means | For when the elector Palatine, as patron of the pariſh, 


reſolved to reform it“, and cauſed the church doors to 


name was James Schilder, and partly by the bounty of | be broke open, Pare took care to have all the images 
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la the mean time his ſchool-maſter, not content with 


making him change his ſirname, made him alfo change 
his religious cree 


„with regard to the doctrine of the | 
real preſence, turning him from a Lutheran to a Sacra- | 


taken down, and had them burnt with the people's con- 

ſent. Thus happily ſituated, he ſoon refolved to be a 
lodger in a publi . 
obtain a more agreeable home, he engaged in the ma- 

trimonial ſtate four months after his arrival, with the 

ſiſter of John Stibelius, miniſter of Heppenheim, and 
the nuptials were ſolemnized on the lch of January, 
1574, publicly in the church of Hemfbach, a irh 
which had never before been beheld in that pariſh: Az 
for concubines and baftards of the prieſts, more than 
enough. It was not a fight, which, like the other, had 


LLC Ld 


m——_— Tn 


' fomething wonderful in it. However, the people were 


mentarian, as he alſo did the reſt of his ſcholars. This eaſily reconciled to the new practice, when they came 


affair brought both maſter and ſcholar into a great deal | 


of trouble. The firſt was driven from his ſchool at the 


The incident which brought on this reformation is remarkable. The 


: * 11 curate or popiſh prieſt, who had been drinking all the night before Kafter, %s 
inſtance of the miniſter of the place, and the latter was aa Z B after, was 


ſNeeping himſelf ſober at the time of divine ſervice Being wake ar laſt by the 


near being diſinherited by his father; and it was not ſexton, he goes to church, and after ſiuging gets into his pulpit, delivers his 

8 7 y - preamnie, anda, accordihg to cntom WWels aOwn to tay the Ave- Mary, an 
without the greateſt diffic ulty that he obtained his con- falls aſleep. The people imagine, that his being ſo long upon his 3 was 
ſent to go into the Palatinate, notwithſtanding he made 


ule of an argument which is generally very prevailing, 


owing to an extraordinary zeal ; but as it continued too long, the ſexton pulls 
his gown. He gets up half aſteep, and cries out, ca ken begm ſacrament 


. . 87 8 night predigen, by the ſacrainent (a common oath in Germany), k c t 
that he would finiſh his ſtudies thęere without any ex- | pur prects 4 ny), I cannc 


| pence to his family, As ſoon as he was at liberty he 


preach.* The biſhop of Worms being informed of this ſcandalous conduct, 
ſends the cure to priſon, but puts another in his ſtead who had (even baltards. 


to 


c houſe no longer; and in order to 


* 
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to know what St Paul teaches us concerning the mar- mit him to undertake ſo long a journey, nor bear the in- 
riage of a biſhop, 1 Tim. iii. e. and Titus i. 17. ] conveniences of ſuch an alteration of diet as muſt una- 
Vet ſuch was the unhappy Rate of thts country, rent | voidably attend it. Otherwiſe he was a proper perſon 
by the continual conteſts about religion, that no ſooner for that aſſembly, being a great enemy to all innovations 
was popery, the common enemy, rooted out, than new. | in points of doctrine. He would not ſuffer iny man to 
diſturbances arole, through the conteſts and animolities deviate a tittle from the catchiſm of his maſter Urſinus, 
between the Lutherans and” Calvinifts, who ought to | as had been done by ſome divines, who added no leſs 
have been friends. After the death of the eleQor | than three ſorts of imputation to thoſe which that pro- 
Frederic III. his fon Lewis, who was a very zealous | feffor had laid down concerning juſtification, namely, 
| Lutheran, eſtabliſhed every where in his dominions thoſe | the imputation of Chriſt's death, that of his righteouſ- 
miniſters, in the room of the Sacratnentarians. By this neſs, and of habitual holineſs. In the ſame ſpirit, when 
means, Pare loſt his living at Hemſbach in the year | there aroſe ſome controverſies in 1604, about the ſeven- 
1577. On this occaſion He retired into the territories | ty-ſixth queſtion of the ſame catechiim of Heidelberg, 
of prince John Caſimir, the eleQor's brother, and was | which treats of the efficacy of the euchariſt, Pare, like a 
miniſter at Ogerſhem, neqFreakentalc, three years, brave champion for the eſtabliſhed doctrine, would not 
and then removed to W en, near Neuſtadt; at | ſuffer the leaſt alteration to be made therein. Theſe in- 
which place prince Caſimn 1558, had founded a | novations he alleged were a removal of the boundaries 
| ſchool, and ſettled there all tHe profeſſors that had been | of truth, which ought to be ſacred and immoveable. 
drove from Heidelberg. This rendered Witzingen ſo He even maintained that the humour of innovating fore- 
ſo much more agreable, as well as more advantageous; | boded an approaching ruin to the church. In the year 
and upon the death of the elector Lewis in 1583, the | 1614 he wrote, it is true, to the Lutherans, exhorting 
guardianſhip of his ſon; together with the adminiſtration them to peace, and to acknowledge that they agreed with 
of the Palatinate, devolved upon prince Caſimir, who | the Calviniſts or Sacramentarians, in the fundamental 
reſtored. the Calviniſt miniſters, and Pare obtained the | and effential points of the Chriſtian faith; and as to the 
ſecond chait in the college of Wiſdom at Heidelberg in | reſt, there ought to be a mutual toleration on each fide: 
September, 1584. e nes yet four years after, at the time of the ſynod of Dort, 
Hie commenced author two years afterwards, by | he abſolutely condemned the Remonſtrants, or Armi- 
printing his Method of the Ubiquitarian Controverſy. | nians, and ſaid their doctrine ought to be baniſhed both 
He alſo printed the German bible with notes, at Neu- from the churches and the ſchools. He wrote to the 
ſtadt, in „„ Soy | e I ſynod, and recommended his letter with a memoir, in 


In January, 1591, he was made firſt profeſſor in his | which he gave an account of his own ſentiments upon 
college, and counſellor to the ectlefiaſtical ſenate in No- | the ſubject of the articles of the Remonſtrants, which 
vember the following year, and in 1593 was admitted | was read in that ſàynovu] . 
doctor of divinity in the moſt ſolemn manner. He | After this time he enjoyed but little tranquillity. The 
bad already held ſeveral diſputes againſt the writers of apprehenſions which he had of the ruin, which his pa- 
the Augſburg Confeſſion, but that of 1596 was the | tron the elector palatine would bring upon himſelf, by 
moſt conſiderable. Among other things, he produced | accepting the crown of Bohemia, put him upon chang- 
a Defence of Calvin againſt the imputation of his fa- ing his habitation. When he ſaw the workmen em- 
voring Judaiſm, in his commentaries upon ſeveral parts pioyed in improving the fortifications of Heidelberg, 
of ſcripture. Iwo years after this he was promoted to | he ſaid it was ſo much labour loſt; and conſidering the 
the chair of divinity profeſſor for the Old Teſtament in books which he had wrote againſt the pope and Bellar- 
his univerſity, by which he was eaſed of the great fa- | mine, he looked upon it as the moſt dreadtul calamity 
tigue which he had undergone for fourteen years, in | that could happen to him, to fall into the hands of the 
governing the youth who were educated at the college | monks, and for that reaſon gladly complied with the 
of Wiſdom; an employment fo toilſome, that Zachary | advice that was given him, to provide in time for his 
Urſinus declared he was happy in being baniſhed by | own ſafety. Accordingly he choſe for his ſanctuary the - 
the Lutherans, as it delivered him from the dreadful | town of Anweil, in the dnchy of Deux Ponts, near 
charge of ruling theſe untractable and headſtrong youth. | Landau, and arrived there in October, 1621: However, 
Daniel Toſſanus, profeſſor of divinity for the New | he left that 152 tome months after, and went to Neuſ- 
Teſtament, dying in 1602, DrParẽ ſucceeded to that chair, tadt; nor did he ſtay long here, for he determined to re- 
and a few years after he bought a houſe in the ſuburbs | turn to Heidelberg, in the reſolution to fetch his laſt breatli 
of Heidelburg. Herein, in 1607, he built in the garden at his beloved Pareanum, and ſo to be buried near the _ 
nan apartment for his library, which he called his Parea- profiilors of the univerſity, Accordingly his with was 
num. He took great delight in it, and the whole houſe | fulfilled. He died at Pareanum in June, 1622, and was 
went afterwards by that name. The elector honoured it | interred with all the funeral honours, which the uni- 
with ſeveral privileges and immunities, and the doctor verſities in Germany are uſed to beſtow on their them- 
had two inſcriptions, one in German and the other in | bers. V . 
Latin, put upon the frontiſpiece. At the ſame time] To conclude, it cannot be denied, that in regard to 
his reputation, ſpreading itſelf every where, brought religion, our author was none of thoſe untractable di- 
young ſtudents to him trom the remoteſt parts of Hun- | vines who will not yield the leaſt thing for the ſake of 
gary and Poland, | : | | peace. The Irenicum he publiſhed proves the contra- 
In 1617, there was kept an evangelical jubilee, inme- | ry ; yet his extreme watchfulneſs againſt the moſt tri- 
mory of the church's deliverance from popery an hun- | fling innovations, will not allow us to ſay that he had 
dred years before. The ſolemnity held three days, du- any great ſtock of toleration. TNT * 


99 ring which there were continual orations, diſputations, Our Author's exegetical works have been publiſhed _ 
poems. and ſermons, on the occaſion. Our doctor alſo | by his ſon at Frankfort in 1647, in three volumes, folio: 
4 pared ſome pieces upon the ſubject, whichdrew upon | Among theſe are his © Commentary on St Paul's Epiſtle 
YN him the reſentment of the jeſuits of Mentz, who wrote | to the Romans, in 1617.” which gave ſuch offence to 


a 4 cenſure of his work, and the doctor publiſhed a | K. James I. of England, as containing fome anti-mo- 
ſuitable anſwer to it. The following year, 1678, at the narchical principles, that he cauſed it to be burnt by the 


1 inſtance of the States General, he was preſſed to go to | common hangman; and the univerſity of Oxford con- 
* the ſynod of Dort; but he excuſed himſelf, on account | demned it in the moſt diſgraceful manner. 
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of his age and infirmities, which he faid would not pet- | 
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law, and all goſpel.“ He was a rare inſtance of thoſe op- 
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PER 


7], e LIFE of WILLIAM PERKINS, a learned and pious Divine. 


| T Marſton, in Warwickſhire was born the cele- 
Y brated William Perkins, a great ſcholar, a pro- 


tound divine, and a ſucceſsful preacher in the univerſity | 
of Cambridge. He received his academical education | 


in Chriſt's college, in that univerſity, where, for ſome 


time, he was very wild, and ran great lengths in prodi- 


gality; probably permitted, that when he ſhould be- 


come a preacher, he might more fully detect and lay 
open the workings of ſin and vanity in others, ſympa- 
thize with them in their ſad condition, and be the better 
qualified to counſel and comfort them in their repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. At the 
ſame time, and while yet a graduate, he gave proofs of 
the great genius with which Providence had endowed 
him, by his deep reſearches into nature, and the fecret 


operations of natural powers. But when the Lord was 


Pleaſed to convert him from the error of his ways, he 


applied himſelf, with uncommon diligence, to the ſtudy 
ot divinity, and, in a fhort time, made an almoſt, 
incredible proficiency, 9 


About the age of twenty-four, he was choſen fellow 


of Chriſt's-college, and entered into holy orders; when, 
according to the precepts of the goſpel, having freely 
received, he freely gave; and atter the pattern of his great 
Exemplar, went and preached deliverance to the captives. 
The jailor being prevailed upon to bring the pritoners 
into the county-houſe, near to the gaol, he preached 
the goſpel to them every Sunday, with great power and 

fucceſs. As ſoon as this pious labbur was known, many 
from the neighbouring pariſhes reſorted thither, to hear 


him; and it pleaſed God to make him the happy in-, 


ſtrument in bringing to the knowledge of falvation, and 
into he liberty of the children of God, not only thoſe whoſe | 
bodies were in priſon, but thoſe alſo whoſe ſouls, like 
their's, were in captivity and bondage to fin and fatan. 
His fame, which was afterwards in all the churches, | 
{ſoon ſpread through Cambridge; and he was choſen to 
St Andrew's pariſh in that town, where he remained 
an induſtrious faithful labourer 
ed into the joy of his Lord, „ 8 
Being ſettled thus in a univerſity, his hearers conſiſt- 


ed of collegians, towns- people, and people from the 


country, which required ſuch a peculiar gift as Provi- | took him by the hand, and, at the foot of the ladder, 
they both kneeled down, hand in hand, when Mr Per- 
kins prayed with ſo much of the divine preſence and 
with ſuch power, in confeſſion of fins, with its aggra- 
ating circumſtances, and the horrible and eternal pu- 
uſed to ſay, © That as thunder without rain did more | 


harm than good; ſo miniſters that preach the terrors of 


dence had beſtowed on Mr Perkins; for in all his diſcourſes 
he was able to accommodate his ſtile and phraſes to the 


capacities of the common people; and at the ſame time 


the pious ſcholar could not but admire them. Luther 


the law, but do not at the ſame time drop in the dew of 
goſpel- inſtruction and conſolation, are not wife maſter- 


bui ders; for they pull down, but build nothing up 


again.“ But Mr Perkins's ſermons were ſaid to be“ all 


poſite gifts meeting in ſo eminent a degree in one and 
the ſame preacher 


Boanerges, to awaken ſinners to a ſenſe of their danger 
and to drive them from deſtruction; and the gentle per- 


ſuaſives and comforts of a Barnabas, to pour in the wine 


and oil of goſpel-conſolation into the wounded ſpirit, 


which he pointed to Jeſus Chriſt. And ſuch was his 


wiſdom in adminiſtering advice and comfort in all caſes 


of conſcience, that it is ſaid, the afflicted in ſpirit came 


far and near to him, and received much comfort from 
him.” | 


He had a ſurpriſing talent in peruſing books ſo ſpedi- 
ly, that one would think he read nothing; yet fo ac- 


curately, that one muſt think he had read all. Beſides 
his frequent preaching, and other miniſterial labours, he 


wrote many excellent books; which, on account of 


„till he finally ener- 


| 


the vehemence and thunder of a | 


their worth, were many of them tranſlated into French, 
High-Dutch, and Low-Dutch, and his“ Reformed Ca- 


tholic.” into Spaniſh; which, however, fo far as we 


know, was never anſwered. Voetius, and ſeveral of the 
toreign divines, have mentioned him with great ho- 
nour: And our biſhop Hall ſaid of him, That he excel- 


led in a diftinQ 8 1 and a rare dexterity in clear- 
iag the obſcure ſubt 


cation of the moſt perplexed diſcourſes. He was much 
afflicted with the ſtone, the frequent attendant on a ſe- 


eties of the ſchools, and eaſy expli- 


dentary life, under which ſevere complaint he was re- 


markably patient. In the, laſt fit, a little before his death, 
hearing a friend pray for a mitigation of his pains; he 
cried out, Hold! hold! do not pray fo; but pray the | 
Lord to give me faith and patience, and then let him 
lay on me juſt what he pleaſe.” At length patience had 
its perfect work, and he bade a final and everlaſting 
farewel to all pain of the body and affliction of the ſoul, 


and was crowned with eternal reſt and glory, A. D. 

1602, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 
He was ſo- pious and exempla 

verſation, that malice itfelf cou 


find no ground for 
{ſcandal or reproach. 


the Proteſtant cauſe. And ſuch was his humanity and 


condeſcenſion, that he not only preached to the priſon- 
| ers, as we obſerved before, but accompanied the con- 
demned to the place of execution; and what ſucceſs he 


had in this line of his labours, will appear from the fol- 
lowing example.—A ſtout young man, going up the 
ladder, diſcovered great dejection of ſpirit, and when he 


came to the top, and turned round to ſpeak to the peo- 
I 


ple, he looked like one half dead, which Mr Perkins ob- 


Herving, endeavoured to encourage him; but finding it 


to be without effect, ſaid, © Man, what is the matter 


| with thee, art thou afraid of death?” * Ah, no (ſaid the 
malefactor, ſhaking his head) but of a worſe thing.“ 
« Doft thou ſo (replied Mr Perkins) then come down 
again, and thou ſhalt ſee what God's grace will do to 


ftrengthen thee.” When he came down, Mr Perkins 


niſhment due to the ſame, according to God's juftice, 


that the poor man burſt out into a flood of tears, being 
broken and contrite in heart; which, when Mr Perkins 


obterved, he proceeded to the ſecond part of his prayer, 
in which he ſet forth the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour 


| of every believing penitent ſinner, as ſtretching forth 


his arms of mercy and power to ſave him in his miſer— 


| able diſtreſſed condition, and from all the powers of 
darkneſs, and to give him heaven and glory. This he 


was enabled to do in ſo wonderful a manner, that the 
poor creature continued, indeed, to ſhed tears; but they 
were now tears of love, gratitude and joy, flowing from 


a belief that all his fins were cancelled by the merciful 
ſhedding of his Saviour's blood. And when they roſe 
from prayer, he evidenced ſo good and ſatisfactory a 


confeſſion, that the ſpectators lifted up their hands and 
praiſed God, for ſeeing ſuch a glorious diſplay of ſove- 


| reign grace, in converting, at the eleventh hour, this dy- 


ing malefactor, who went up the ladder again, with ap- 


parently great comfort, and haſting as it were to have 


the grace he had ſo lately been made a partaker of, con- 
ſummated in glory. 


Tbe 


in his life and con- 
| He was lame of his right hand; 
vet with his left hand he wrote two folio volumes, ſo 


well, and to io good purpoſe, that he proved himſelf an 
able evangelical divine, and an invincible champion in 


a 
a. 


Nr 


| FJBERSECUTION! A word of horrific imptke! A 


ſelf. That malignant ſpirit, precluded forever from the | 
hope of mercy, does indeed hate that amiable perfection, 


| ſecluſion from compaſſion, and to obliterate every trace | 
of the remembrance of mercy, in which he has no ſhare. 


had been intended only to cate the heart with adamant 
againſt all the feelings of humanity, and againſt all the 
; remonſtrances of reaſon and gratitude to his Almighty 
Creator, and merciful Redeemer, he wantonly or malig- 


reaſon and revelation. That which is ſtill more con- 
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PER 


The HisTory of the PERSECUTIONS of the Cnunkch. 


We flatter ourſelves that it will not be leſs agreeable to our Readers, than it is conſiſtent with our original plan, 


to be conſiderably more diffuſe upon this Article than upon many others. Greater brevity would not have 
been conſiſtent with the neceſſary perfection of the mournful detail; and we have endeavoured to render it 
ſtill more worthy of their attention, by the following original Introductory Eſſay upon Perſecution in general. 


4n INTRODUCTORY ESSAY e the HrsTory of the PERSECUTIONS #f the Cnvncn. 


monſter more terrible than all the gorgons and 
hydras of poetic creation! Not leſs, the reproach of hu- 
man nature, than it is the unmerited diſgrace of religion, 
whether natural or revealed! Humanity, if any of its 


original teelings be left in the heart, ever revolts at the | 


horrid idea! IE . 5 
The Perſecutor is a character more to be dreaded and 
infinitely more to be deteſted than that of the devil him- 


and HIM to whom it eternally and neceſſarily belongs. 
Hie can bave, therefore, no deligh tin its idea, no pleaſure 


in its exerciſe, no feelings of ſympathetic emotion to- 
wards the miſerable, Tormented by the contraſt be- 
_ tween his f/ and his /a/? eſtate, which he ever beholds | 


and never ceaſes to feel, he is prompted, by the original 
principle of ſelf-love and averſion to pain, to forget his 


Self-love, therefore, deprives him of a power to ſhew 
mercy, becauſe ro ſhew mercy would be to remember 
mercy, in which he has no portion. But the perſecutor, 
eſpecially that monſter in chriſtian livery, is one of the 
diſtinguiſhed race of Adam. He is one of thole who, 


if they ever be ſaved, muſt receive that boon from the | 
hand of mercy. But in the exerciſe of that God-like at- 


tribute, like the infernals, he feels no pleaſure. He is 
one of that family, whom the day-ſpring from on high 
hath ſovereignly, as well as ſeaſonably viſited. Yet, as it 
this diſplay of divine mercy, aſtoniſhing to all worlds, 


nantly imbrues his wicked hands in the blood of his 
fellow- men and fellow-chriſtians, objects of the ſame 
mercy with himſelf. All this he does for no alledged 


crime in the objects of his furious and murderous zcal, | 


but that of worſhipping is Creator and Benefactor as 
well as heirs, in the only way in which they are moſt 
likely to be accepted, that is, agreeably to their own 
conſciences, enlightened by, and under the direction of, 


founding is, —all this ſcene of abſurdity, cruelty and 
butchery, is exhibited, in chriſtian countries, in ſight of 


the blood of God, ſhed in compaſſion, mercy and love, | 
tor the perſecutor as well as for the perſecuted! 


But we wander from our original deſign, which was 
to give ſome account of the nature of perſecution; and, 
then, to ſuggeſt ſome reaſons, wh it ought to be held 
in utter abhorrence by all who dare to make mention of 
the name of the Gop of MERCY and Cour aut" 
1. Perſecution is a depriving, or an attempting to de- 
Prive, men of their natural rights, to worſhip and ſerve 
Gd, according to the meaſure of light, to which they 
have attained, for directing their conſciences, derived 


lation; and all by enacting and executing penal ſta- 
tutes, which affect either their lives, their property, or the 


ſecurity of both, to which their innocence of every 


crime againſt the laws of civil {ociety entitles them. 


be neceſſary to attend to the following obſervations. 
1. Every man is morally dependent upon God ;—is ne- 


ceſſarily ſubject to a ſyſtem of moral axioms or LAWS, 


interwoven with the very conſtitution of his mind, 
which, when contemplated in this point of view, 1s con- 


Lawgiver, as his Judge, already ſeated in awful majeſty 
in every man's own boſo m. N 


every man, while he is 871, et DEO, in pectore proprio, prox- 
imus, hath infinitely more to do with Gop and with his 


world beſide. Great are princes; - venerable are ſenates; 


_ awful are their tribunals; and ſacred ought to be eſteem- 
ed the laws of civil ſocieties; —but infinitely greater, 


more venerable, more awful and more ſacred are the tri- 


bunal of God, and its decifions in every man's breaſt. A 


moment's heſitation becomes criminal when obedtence 
to the laws of ſociety becomes inconſiſtent with that 


from ſocial intercourſe, they could be laid under an ob- 


ligation, or a moral neceſſity to forfeit the ſmiles of their 
own conſciences, by acting contrary to their ſovereign +: 


axioms. PETER and JOHN, theſe two noble confeſſors, 


avowed them in the face of their N and enraged 
judges. They © an{wered and ſaid, \ 


unto God, judge ye f. 


ried, is his duty founded; and by its ſcale are all the al- 


moſt infinite diverſifications of moral obligations to be 


arranged, eſtimated and defined. 


— 


ſible. | 


Related to himſelf, man is under obligations to him- | 


ſelf, as a being, whoſe proximity of relation to welt is 


immediate, and, in regard of all created beings, the near» 


No. XXXVIII. 


either from re»fon alone, or from reaſon, aided by reve- | 


eſt poſſible. To himſelf he owes the ule of all his cor- 
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In order to underſtand this definition properly, it will 


ſcience=and is amenuable to the tribunal of his ſupreme 


The obvious conſequence of this-obſervation is, that 


more awful regard, which all men are bound to have to 
the ſacred axioms of their own conſciences. Unhappy _ © 
indeed were the ſtate of mankind in this world, if, to 
enjoy the tranſitory bleſſings ariſing from ſociety and _ 


hether it be right 
in the ſight of God, to hearken unto you, more than a 


2. Man is a related being. He is connected with the 
whole univerſe, and its almighty FRAuER. More e. 
pecially, he is related to God; to himſelf; and to all his ä 
fellow- men, in a progreſſive variety of degrees, t- be e˖ - 
timated by their intellectual, moral, or ſocial diſtance 
from, or proximity to him. Upon this relation, fo va- 


con CONSCIENCE than with all that is GREAT in the 


well underſtood the rights of human nature, and boldly 


Related to God as his Almighty Creator and muniſf : 
"cient Benefactor, man owes him all that he is, all that lage 
has, and all he has a power to perform in his ſervice, or in 
obedience to his laws, interwoven with his own moral na- 
ture and conſtitution. It is obvious, from the nature of 

the thing, that this obligation is ſupreme, and indiſpen- 
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of theſe powers, as far as they are capable of attaining 


into one whole, | | ; 
that love which is of the ſame kind with virtuous ſelf- 
love, © Thou ſhalt 7 thy neighbour as thyſelf.” The laſt is | 
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V 
poral, intellectual and moral powers, in the ſervice of his 
God, himſelf, and his fellow creatures; the improvement 


1 


moreexaſted degrees of perfection; and the protection and 


def ne oftheſe powers, ſo improved both by his own per- 
ſo al exertions, in caſes Wherein theſe are ſufficiently a- 


vailaole, and by calling in the aid of ſociety and its laws, | 
in caſes wherein ſocial exertion becomes neceſſary for 
the benefit of ſociety, as well as the advantage of the in- 


dividual. | 1 | © > 
Related to ſociety, man is under indiſpenſable obliga- 

tions both to the individuals of which ſociety is com- 

poled, and to ſociety as an arranged aggregate of indi- 


_ viduals, governed internally by municipal laws, and 


defended by the united force of all the parts collected 
To the firft, he owes all the duties of 


the object of all thoſe duties, which he owns in return 


for all the aid he receives from ſociety to diſcharge thoſe 
duties, whether to God, himſelf, or his neighbour, which 
he could not have performed by his own perſonal ex- 


ertion. 5 FFF 
The obvious reſult of this, connected with che former 
obſervation, is, that Man's moral obligation is but 
one.” Ablolutely dependent on the almighty Author of 


nisbeing, morally as well as phyſically, whatever duty he 
owes, and to whomſoever it is to be performed immediate- 


ly, the obligationto performance ariſes from the authority 
of the great SUPREME announced in his law, engraved 
on the human mind, and more legibly written in the 


volume of revelation. It therefore follows, that there is 
no duty owing, where there is no obligation; and that 
there can be no obligation to counteract that divine obli- 


gation, which every man is neceſſarily under, ariſing im- 


mediately from the authority of the divine law, announc- 
ed from the tribunal of God himſelf, erected in his own 


boſom. It is true, the conſcience may be ill- informed, or 


it may be miſinformed; but it is the conſclence ſtill. 
From that tribunal there is no appeal. The man him- 


ſelf is the principal, if not the only ſufferer, and he muſt 


continue ſuch, till his miſconceptions of bis obligation be 
removed by an acceſſion of greater light and better in- 


formation. Society cannot interfere to ſupercede the 


obligation by its authority. The execution of penal laws. 


is an improper inſtrument for couching the eye of the 
underſtanding, or for introducing information and con- 
viction into the conſcience. Duty is the diſcharge of ob- 


ligation; and this is felt only by the conſcience. 
3. The rights T of man are analogous to his duties, 
and, like them, are founded upon obligation. Man 
hath a right to diſcharge bis duty, whether to God, to 
himſelf, or to ſociety ; and this right is founded in his 


moral obligation to perform his duty. This is the 
RIGHT OF MAN; and it is ALL the right to which any 


man, in any ſtation, and to whomſoever related, can 


with reaſon and juſtice maintain a claim. Every indi- 
vidual, all regard to ſociety abſtracted, being obligated 
to ule his own eyes, and to attend to the dictates of his 
own underſtanding and conſcience, hath right to diſ- 
charge thele duties in every ſuppoſed caſe. Obligation 
tothe ONE SUPREME founds right in every ſuppoſable 
inſtance. It would be ablurd to ſuppoſe any man to 


have a right to any thing, to which he was under no 


obligation to aſſert his claim, and others under as little 
obligation to allow it. A man who hath property, or 
a lite to loſe, hath a right, or is under a moral obliga- 


+ Theterm RI o Nr:, like many others in common uſe, is often improper- 

ly uſed, 
principal, it is inade to ſignify not only that which is right, proper or juſt, by 
moral obligation, but alſo the perſonal pofſeſian of it, together with the ad - 


vantage or pleaſure which commonly attends a perſonal inveſtiture with it. 
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their entering into. the 


By admitting ordinarily acceflory ideas to accompany that which is | 


— — 


1 5 
ing his neighbour fallen into a pit, hath a right, or is 
under a moral obligation to aſſiſt him to get out of it, 


becauſe he ought to love his neighbour as himſeif. A 


prince hath a right, that is, is under a moral obligation 


to govern, becauſe he is choſen to that dignity, and he 


hath voluntarily aſſumed the ſcepter. 
The plain reſult of this, compared with the preceding 
obſervations, is, that the rights of man are one, and uniforn 
in all men, whether they be /e or aſſociated. The right 
of the prince, though, like his duty, it have a greater 
extent of objects, is the ſame with that of the peaſant. 
He has a right, becauſe he is under a moral obligation 


and punctual execution of his duty. 


to ſupport the dignity of his character by a princely 


It is, therefore, obvious to every underſtanding, that 
the rig 
| tion, can never thwart the right of another. It can 


x of one man, of whatever ſtation and deſcrip- 


never become the right of a prince, or even of a col- 


lective legiſlature, to deprive a peaſant of any right be- 
longing to him. Moral obligation can never thwart it- 
ſelf. If a peaſant be under moral obligation to ferve his 
Creator, and to do it according to his beſt light, he hath 
| a right to do both; and the greateſt potentate on earth 


can have no right to annul his right, or to prevent his 
uſing it, becauſe he is under a moral obligation to. uſe 


it, and it never can become the right of human autho- 
rity to caſhier a divine obligation, for then human au- 
thority would be under a divine obligation to annul or 
ſupercede a divine obligation, which is ſuperlatively 
In fine, it follows, that none can diveſt themſelves 
of the rights of man; becauſe none, by any perſonal 
act, can diveſt themſelves of divine obligations on 
which they are founded. Rights are abſolutely unali- 
enable. No man may paſs from his rights, without 
contracting a moral ſtain, He commences a criminal 
at the tribunal of God, erected in his own boſom, for 


having attempted a cancellment of divine obligation. 


Any man, indeed, may lawfully alienate thoſe objects 
which are alienable; and, in this manner, he may annul 
the relation between himſelf and the object, and thereby 


looſe the obl:gation which founded his right. Thus, 


| any man may ſell his property, and thus diffolve his 


obligation to claim and defend it as his property. But 
ſo long as it was his, his right was unalienable. This is 
eſpecially true with regard to thoſe objects which are, 


in their own nature, altogether unalienable. No man 


can paſs from his right to them, becauſe the relation be- 


tween himſelf and them cannot be annihilated. 


It is therefore a miſtake, which writers have copied 
from one another, to affirm thar men, when they enter 


into ſociety, quit ſome of their rights to ſociety, or its 


governors, as a price for the ſecurity of their other rights. 


It is not true, that men give up with any of their rights 
when they enter into the ſocial ſtate, becauſe they cannot 
at pleaſure diſſolve their moral obligations. 


Thoſe 
rights which they have power to uſe, independent of ſo- 
clety and its aids, they do not, they cannot, quit. Theſe, 


with their objects, are attached to their perſons, and 


they muſt ceale to be men before they be deprived of 
them. Thoſe rights, on the other hand, which they 


have not power perfectly and in full ſecurity to enjoy, 


without the aid of the collected force of ſociety, they, 
inſtead of delivering _ of them up to ſociety, upon 

ocial ſtate, do avail themſelves 
of the advantages of that ſtate expreſsly with a view to 


1. their preſervation. No example can be given of any 
tion to defend both, becaule they are 4s, - A man, ſee- 


who ever gave up with ſome rights to ſecure the peace- 
ful poſſeſſion of others. A man hath a right to ſee with 
his own eyes, hear with his own ears, and judge with 
his own, intellectual powers. But where 1s the man 
who ever gave up thele, or any of theſe rights, in order 


al 


to ſecure the uſe of his limbs? An Etquire poſſeſſ a 
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f government to proteCt his right to the re- 
maining 4701. But it is a miſtake. Upon his becoming 
a member of the community, he neceſſarily becomes 
ſubject to its laws. Thele, aſcertaining ſecurity to the 
ſabje& in the poſſeſſion of all their rights at a certain 
price, found the right of the community to the 3ol. as 
that price. The conſequence is, the Eſquire never had 
a right to the laſt mentioned ſum, any more than a trader 
hath a right both to the goods which he purchaſes, and 
to the money which he had ſtipulated to pay for them. 
The community exacting that tum, claims its own right, 
while the Eſquire poſſeſſes a/! the rights he ever had 
from the moment he became poſſeſſor of that eſtate, and 
a ſubject of the commonwealth within which it lies. 
Rights being analogous to duties, are, like them, 
diviſible into per/onal or natural, ſocial or civil, and mixed. 
Perſonal or natural rights compoſe a claſs, which com- 


tive part o 


prehends all thote which are eſſential to the conſtitution 


bf every human being; whoſe objects are attached to the 
ba. Peres yy the poſſeſfor, independently of ſociety; and 


for the maintenance and uſe of which every man is in- 
dued with {ufficient power, without calling in the legal 
did of ſociety. Thus, every man hath a perſonal or na 
> tural right to the ule of his own eyes. 


Social orcivil rights comprehend all thoſe, whoſe objects 


aʒare not attached to the perſon of the poſſeſſor; and 
Which need the legal aid of ſociety. Thus, every man 
> hath a civil right to his own property, wh ether it becomes 
bie by acquiſition or inheritance. ä 


gal aid of ſociety in order to their more perfect ſecurity 


pe: N and defence. Thus, every man's proper liberty and life 
are attached to his perſon; yet, the pofleſſor, wanting 
- ſufficient perſonal powers for their defence, and his per- 


ſonal right to then, finds himſelf under a veceſſity of 


91 calling in the aid of ſociety, and of becoming obligated 


to its governors, to pay the ſocial price of their more 
perfect protection by its laws. F 
From this obſervation, connected with the preced- 


- ing, it plainly appears, that focicty, or its governors, 


have no right to interfere with the perſonal or natural 
rights of men. No man ever ſtood in need of the aſſiſ 


tance of ſociety to carry theſe rights into execution; nor 


did he ever ſtand indebted to its laws for their defence. 
If at any time, this claſs of rights has been invaded, the 
attempt was never directly and immediately made vpon 
them. The bold invader firſt attempted his civil or his 


mixed rights, which ſociety is, indeed, bound to pro- 
tec; and whole objects their poſſeſſors have committed 
to its governors for that end. But every man hath. 


power independent of all others, to uſe and aſſert his 
natural rights, ſeeing he never could commit their ob- 
jects into the hands of other men, without diveſting 
himſelf, at the ſame time, of all that is human in the 
human character. 


To this claſs of rights belongs that which every ſon of 


Adam neceſſarily poſſeſſes, of employing his own un- 
derſtanding about divine objects, and of worthipping 
God according to his wr beſt lights. This is effential 
to the conſtitution of every human being. It belongs 
to him antecedently to all conſiderations of his relation 


to ſociety, or to any being but his MAKER. It apper- 


tains to him as man, made after the image, and reſpon- 
ſible at the tribunal, of his Creator. Subject immediate- 
ly to the authority ofthe ſupreme Legiſlator in all mo 
of moral and religious conſideration: —he is amenable 
only to the tribunal of God, erected already in his own 


boſom, for all his moral and religious ſentiments and \ \9<ety ; or co leave it when he ceatex to du 0. 


can, with impunity, diſpoil him. 


when we ſhall have thewn, 


—— — 
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an eſtate of 500ol. per annum by his rental, out of which 
ſum he pays annually 3ol. of land-tax to government. 
It would appear to a ſuperficial reaſoner, that he quits 
his right to the laſt ſum in order to engage he execus- | 


PBK. 
practices, as far as the intereſt of civil ꝶ fociety is not con- 
cerned. Though providentially placed in ſociety, his 
natural rights remain with himſelf as perfectly as if he 
lived in a wilderneſs. He is no leſs bound to think juſt- 
ly of God, and to worſhip him accordingly, in the ſoli- 
tary deſerts as in the moſt populous cities: And the lion 
of the Lybian deſert has as much right to controul him, 
in regard of his religious ſentiments, in the wilds of 
Africa, as the ſceptered monarch or the mitred Pontif in 
the city of Madrid or of Rome. | | 

Social connections deſtroy none of the natural rights of 


man. He gives none of them up as a price for the lecurity 


of his other rights. It would be ſuperlatively impious once 
to imagine that he vas at liberty to do it, eſpecially in re- 
gard of thoſe which are immediately connected with the 

duties which heowes to the Author of hisexiſtence. What- 

ever right he hath power to ule perfectly in his own 

perſon, he poſſeſſes by a divine right, of which none 
I hoſe rights alone 
which, ordinarily, and conſiſtently with the peace of 
ſociety, he wants power ſingly to uſe, he throws into 
the common ſtock of ſocial or mixed rights in ſociety, 


in order that, aſſiſted by the ſocial arm, he may receive 
his own with utury, in the hour of neceſſity. But the 


rights of underſtanding and conſcience no man could 
ever lawfully throw into he ſocial bank. Theſe his 


| Creator hath endued him with power to uſe for himſelf, 


independently of fociety. From the momeat he gives up 
the direction of his underſtanding and conſcience to tue 
deſpots of ſociety, whether civil or religious, he ceaſes 
to be man. He commences a mere automaton, or ra- 
ther a beaſt of no underſtanding. 1 | 


I It follows, therefore, that the perſecutor, por by 
Mixed rights compriſe all thoſe, whoſe objects are in- 


$557 | {ſuſpending penal ſtatutes over the heads of his fellow- 
2 deed attached to the poſſeſſor, but which call for the le- 


men, and eſpecially his chriſtian brethren, deprives or 


attempts to deprive them of the uſe of their moſt impor- 
tant natural rights, eſpecially reſpecting objects of Piri 
tualdiſcernment and religious practice, is guilty of an at- 
tempt to convert his brethren into brutes, at the ſame 
time that he metamorphoſes himſelf into a ſpecies of 
character worſe than that of the very devil. While he 
avails himſelf of penal laws againſt the natural rights ot his 


| FELLOW-CHRISTIANS, for the gratification of his own. 
luſt of riches, power, or retaliation of ſuppoſed injuries, 


he acts the part not only of a cruz! tyrant, but of a ſa- 
crilegious robber, and a ſavage murderer. He robs his 


| brethren of their muſt important rights; under pretext 


of law, he murders their perſons; and under a hypocri- 
tical ſhew of doing GoD ſervice, he ſtretches forth his 


ſacrilegious hands to rob HIM of the ozly worſhip which 


he can accept,—the reaſonable ſervice of their under- 
ſtandings, the humble ſubjection of their conſciences to 
his authority alone, and the pious emotions of their 
hearts, drawn by the powerful attracti ves of love. 553 
But all theſe important truths, together with the ob- 


lervations from whence they are drawn, will appear 


with a more ſtriking and convincing degree of evidence, 


IT. That Perſecution for conſcience ſake ought to be 


| held ia execration by all who dare to make mention of 


the Father of mercies. ieee e 

Had Pagans alone, even the moſt enlightened and the 
moſt 2 8 been ſeen marſhalled under the bloody 
banners of perſecution, ſome apology might have been 
invented for them, and common ſenſe would have been 
able to have accounted for the barbarous phænomenon. 
Candour would have ſought an excule, or an extenua- 
tion of their crime in their groſs ignorance of the perfec- 


+ Religious ſociety, or a church ſtate, is of a very different confi ſeration. 


Though no church member delivers up any of his natural rights ro his eccle- 
ſiaſtical governors, when he enters into u church ſociety, 


; yet he pledges him- 
ſelf to the ſociety to walk in the ſame faith and religious er, with the 


tions 


| P E R TR | 
tions of God, and of the rights of human nature, allied, in 
a ſublime degree, to its almighty Author. Charity would 
have at leaſt taught us to pray for them, in the melting 
ſtile of the once perſecuted and crucified Redeemer of 
finners;—* Father! forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” But how muſt we be ſtruck with hor- 
ror, when we behold chriſtians, the profeſſed diſciples of 
the meek and humble Jeſus, with his hiſtory daily in 
their hands z— his example, and his ſufferings under the 
cruel hands of Perſecutors, continually before their eyes; 
and his doctrines of peace and his inſtructions to culti- 
vate all the ſocial virtues and tender feelings, ſounding 
hourly in their ears; to behold chriſtians, we ſay, in 
theſe circumſtances, ambitious to ſhine oniy in the ranks 
of perſecutors, devouring one another like the tygers, 
or growling with all the impatience of reſtrained reſent- 
ment, like wolves, when, being kept back from ſhed- 
ding the blood of their brethren, by providential chains, 
they cannot riot 1n rapine, and glut themſelves with 
human gore! The horror of the ſcerfe muſt encreale,- 
when it is known, that the cauſe of all this thriſt for the 
blood of their brethren is, their brethren cannot ſee with 
their eyes! They cannot, they dare not worſhip God by 
, rites unauthorized by Jeſus Chriſt! They cannot, they 
dare not approach the chriftian myſteries by all that 
apparatus of fooliſh ceremonies, which happens to re- 
_ commend itſelf by its external brilancy to their de- 
_ praved taſte ! VV 3 > 
Had not Jeſus Chriſt foreſhewn and forewarned the 
world of ſuch ſcenes of horror; did not the chriſtian 
religion receive no inconfiderable degree of addinonal 
evidence from the completion of prophecy by theſe very 
ſcenes; and were we not perfectly ſure, from the inter- 
nal evidences of our holy religion, that it is infinitely _ 
free from blame; we would be tempted to abandon it as - 
the _ ſanguinary that ever diſgraced the ſtage of this 
world. 5 71 . 
Beſides the internal evidence, derived from the na- 
ture and tendency of the doctrines and precepts of our 
holy religion, proving that it does not allow of, but ſe- 
verely condemns all perſecution for conſcience ſake, there 
are other arguments which demonſtrate that it ſhares 
not with its pretended friends in that bloody crime; and 
that all, who adventure to name the ſacred name of Jeſus 
ought to execrate the idea, and hold it in abhorrence. 
I. The chriſtian religion leaves all men as it found 
them, in the full poſſeſſion of all their rights, natural, ci- 
vil and mixed, without any alteration of their tenure, or 
abridgement of their number. Its benevolent Author did 
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troducing it into the world; but, as it was his aft, 


men, came into the world upon the expreſs errand of 
diffuſing the effects ot divine munificence in the moſt 
extenſive manner among the fons of Adam. He came, 
neither to deſtroy men's lives, nor to annul their natu- 


important viſit which he paid to this world, was, to ſave 
the perſons of men, and to perfect their rights. This 
he hath done moſt effeQually, while he hath not only 
ſhewn the importance of their ſeveral objects, but alſo 
pointed out the due uſe, and the proper end to which 
they ought to be applied; beſtowing at the ſame time 
the Holy Spirit upon all his real diſciples to enable them 
to carry all his heavenly inſtructions into practice. 
The religion of Chriſt, as it was intended to be, ſo it 
1s Calculated to become the greateſt of all bleſſings to 
mankind. It qualifies them to uſe their own intellectual 
powers about the moſt momentous of all objects. It fits 
them to approve or diſapprove, in all moral and religi- 
ous caſes, with truth, certainty, and peace to their own 
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certainty and preciſi 


chriſtian religion, which is confeſſedly the greateſt of 
all heaven's bleſſings to this world, into a curie propor- 


Jets, muſt, notwithſtanding, ſubmit to have a creed ri- 


lume of inſpired records, evidently carries on its face 


violable regard to that fundamental axiom and Law 


- molt fe 


| torment and kill their brethren, only for the pretended 


not mean to put mankind into a worſe ſituation, by in- 


' | be dignified with 
he intended it as his % boon to the human race. Jeſus, | | 
who is himſelf the greateſt inſtance of divine goodneſs to | 


ral rights. The reverſe was the caſe, his deſign in the | 


PER: | 

on, how they ought to ſerve their 
God with a reaſonable ſervice; how they ought to enter. 
tain his promiſes; how they ſhould obey his precepts; 
how they ſhould, in all caſes, tubmit to his providential 
pleaſure; and after what manner they {hall eventually 
anſwer the ends of their creation and redemption. But 
would it not be paradoxical in the higheſt degree ima- 
ginable to affirm, that while the chriſtian religion confers 
all theſe bleſſings, it caſhiers, or permits others ro caſhier 
the right to uſe them? 


Perſecution, did the goſpel permit it, changes the 


tionably terrible and deſtructive, even to thoſe to whom 
it promiles to be the chiefeſt of bleſſings. If it be affirmed 
that the chriſtian religion authorizes, that men, amen- 
able to the tribunal of God for every ſentiment they pro- 
feſs concerning his character, and accountable to him for 
every thing they practice, eſpecially about religious ob- 


gidly inforced upon them by civil pains, and m¹jH wore 
{hip God by a preſcribed ritual, on pain of being mur- 
dered, or at leaſt disfranchized,—it would be the moſt 
ruthleſs C— that ever was inflicted on the ſons of men! 
Chriſtianity, as it is preſented to our view in the vo- 
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the moſt benevolent deſigns toward men. GooDwiLL 
TOWARD MEN is its ſacred motto. It profeſſes to re- 
ſtore man to MAN, and man to his Maker. It flatters 
us With the hopes of the empire of equity, and the tri- 
umphant reign of juſtice, meekneſs, and benevolence. It 
enjoins on all its diſciples, in the ſtricteſt manner, an in- 


of eternal righteoufneſs, —“ All things whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo 
unto them F. And it commands them, not to hate, 
perſecute and kill, but to LOVE one another, with the 

rvent degrees of difintereſted, fraternal affec- 
tion. ES Cr rr 
But did the chriſtian religion, at the fame time, com- 
mand,—did it even permit any claſs or deſcription of 
chriſtians, whether in a private or a public character, 
whether poſſeſſed of legiſlative or executive powers in 
ſociety, to perſecute, ammerce, disfranchize, impriſon, 


crime of avowing their title to ſee with their own eyes, 
and affirming they have a natural, unalienable right to 
be maſters of their own moral and religious aCtions,— 
would it not be juſtly accounted the moſt contradictory, 
and moſt ſelt-inconliſtent religion (if it deſerves at all to 
that name) that ever appeared in this 
world? 3 % 8 5 
Yet, in this, and in no better light, do all chriſtian per- 
ſecutors {pardon the ſoleciſm) exhibi: the chriſtian re- 
ligion to its friends and to its foes! It is chus, that they 
paint it even to thoſe, whom they attempt by priſons, 
chains and gibbets, to retain in, or to gain over to a pro- 
feſſion of the belief of their creed, and to the public uſe 
of their ritual ! It is thus that they hold up the religion 
of the meek and humble Jeſus to jew. Deiſts and Infi- 
dels! It is thus that they attempt, with pretended godly 
| zeal, to make proſelytes to chriſtianity from among men, 
who boaſt of the character of being the diſciples of phi- 
laſonhy and ea diſquutitiont ngk 
Ziealots for perſecution ought to be prudently ſilent 
upon the ſubject of the prevalence of infidelity. They 
ought to ceaſe from troubling the world, and alarming 
goodghriftians with their tragical complaints of the in- 
creaſe of deiſm, whether in popiſh or proteſtant coun- 
tries. They themſelves are the PRIME CAUSE of that 
tale of woe, too juſt indeed! from every mouth, but that 


minds. It teaches them, with every degree of moral 


of a perſecutor. While exclaſive etabliſhments of one cer- 
R tall 


| + Matth. vii. 12. 
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and the palm of virtue. 


ing to godlineſs, 
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cutors 2 
1215 and to eat and drink with the drunken. While a 
perſecuting chriſtianity is the on/y chriſtianity recognized 
aud eſtabliſhed by law; and fo long as its miniſters are 
legally authorized to realize the ſpirit of it, (in which 
duty they ſeldom fail, to what ever degree they may be 
deficient in others) toward all indifcriminately who dil- 
ſent from the national creed,—men, whoſe minds are at 


leaſure for, and are turned to diſquiſition, if they be ſo 


unhappy as to know no other exhibition-of e Ns 


eth forth firebrands, arrows and death, while it profeſſes 


to be all benevolence, will naturally execrate that which 


appears to be the eſſence of ſelf. inconſiſtency, contradic- 
tion and abſurdity. _ 35 oo Fray 
2. Perſecution is as inconſiſtent with the benignant 
nature and genius of the goſpel, as it is with the den of 
the God of mercy in revealing it to man. 
| of God to 


The golpel is the revelation of the mercy It 
offending men. It is glad-tidings of great joy to all na- 
tions. The immediate eſtect which it produces upon 
all who believe it, is, a thorough change of temper. 
They are changed from an ignominious likeneſs to the 
infernal ſpirit, the father of cruelty and murder, into ; 
conformity of diſp<iition and character, to the father of 


merey and compaſſion. Inſtead of continuing hateful 


and hating one another 7, they put on bowels of mer- 
cies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long- 


luffering, forbearing one another and forgiving one an- 


other T. The fruit of the ipirit of the goſpel is love, 
joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, 
meckneſsand temperance 9. All who arethe genuine diſ- 
ciples of the goſpel are caſt into its model; and, with 

en 
joe Author, are changed into the ſame image from 
glory 10 glory, even as by the ſpirit of the Lord j.—If 


all theſe characters of the lincere believer of the goſpel be 
juſt, charity muſt be put upon the rack and put to the 
torture before ſhe confeſs perſecutors, notwithſtanding 
all their pretended zeal and affected grimace, to be be 


lievers of the goſpel actuated by kits ſpirit, and govern- 
ed by its maxims. ith as n 
devil himſelf profeſs himſelf the advocate of orthadoxy, 


No man who underitands, and fincerely helieves the 
goſpel, can ever become a perſecutor. All men who 


ever enquired into the nature and tendency of ney pecu- 
liar doctrines muſt know, that it is the revelation of 


mercy to miſerable men, 8 the iufinitely precious 
atonement of the Redeemer. ho, that believes this, 


can cheriſh the principles of perſecution in his breaſt, or 
dare to unſheath the ſword of the perſecutor againit his 
brother for whom Chriſt died? It is a doctrine accord- 
Is it godlineſs to imitate the devil in 
cruelly treating and murdering thoſe, who, feeling the 


irreſiſtible force of divine obligations in their con- 
ſciences, dare not deny with their mouth what they are 


obliged to believe with the heart? The goſpel is the or- 


dinance of heaven for the ſalvation, not for the diſtruc- 
tion of men, But who is the human being, that was 
ever able to believe, that men are to be ſaved in the 
next world, by being condemned to the gibbet or the 
ax for the ſincerity of their faith? The goſpel enjoins the 
exerciſeofan univerſalbenevolence, and of an unreſtrain- 
ed charity not only towards our- brethren, but even to- 
wards our enemies 4. But are depriving brethren of 
their natural rights, confiſcating their property, and 
murdering their perſons, —are theſe worihy feats the 
proofs. of God-like benevolence? are theſe the acts of 


Prov. xxvi. 18. + Titus iii. 3. f Col. iti. 12. 13. $ Gal. v. 22, 
PE 23, 24+ || 2 Cor. iii. 18, + Matth. v. 44. 
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tain ſect of chriſtians, and a /av-religion are maintained 
in the nations of Europe, there will be,—there muy be 


legally authorized to ſmite their fellow fer- 


„Calct- 


face, beholding as in a glaſs, the glory of its di- 


With as much conſiſtency might the 


tion, injurious of the rights of others. 


FEAR | | 
chriſtian charity? In what chapter of the New-Teſta- 
ment is ſuch a monſtrous exerciſc of love enjoined ? 
Where is one order of chriſtians authorized to cut the 
throats of all other deſcriptions of men, wherever they 
dare to look around them with their own eyes, or be- 
come ſo independent of their ghoſtly guides as to claim 
the uſe of their own underſtandings ? 

It is not below the ſerious conlideration of all, who, 
at any time, feel the ſeeds of perſecution germinating 
in their breaſts, —that, while there is a profound ſilence 
in the ſacred volume concerning any warrant for perſc- 
cution, we find in almoſt every page, abundant confo- 
lation to the perſecuted. Bleſſed are they who are perſe- 
cuted for righteouſneſs fake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall revile you, 
and perſecute you, and ſhall ſay all manner of evil 
againſt you falſely for my fake. Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: 
for ſo perſecuted they the prophets which were before 


you *. Had perſecution been a mean of propagating 


or defending truth, approved by God, the goſpel would 
certainly have revealed ſome encouragement to quicken 
the zeal of perſecutors in executing a taſk ſo ditagreea- 


ble to all the original feelings of human nature. But 


concerning this allo, there is a profound ſilence. This 
is evidence ſufſicient, that the goſpel holds perſecution 
and perſecutors both, in ſovereign abhorrence ! = 
Nor is it undeſerving the notice of all perſecutors, that 
there is not one approved example of perſecution in the 
jacred volume. Paul, indeed, perſecuted the ſaints; but 
ic was when he neither knew the goſpel, nor believ- 
ed it. Tis true, he obtained mercy; but it was becauſe _ 
he did it ignorantly, and in unbelief. An awful innu- 
endo this! to chriflian perſecutors. Theſe, becauſe of 
a ſuperior knowledge of the goſpel! to which they lay 
claim with a ſufficient degree of arrogance, adventure, 


on that very account, to perſecute and to kill their 


chriſtian brethren, merely becauſe they honeſtly confeſs 
that they cannot lee objects in the fame light with their 


more dogmatic perſecutors. 


But that which will ſet this argument in the ſtrongeſt 
point of view, is, that the divine Author of the goſpel, 
infallibly forſeeing the cruel tragedies, which ſhould be 
acted againſt the perſons and rights of his diſciples, in 
future ages, ſtrictly prohibits all tyrannic domination, 
and all defpotic impoſition, together with the indulgence 
of every paſſion tending to theſe, among all that ſhould 
be called by his name. Every where, the merciful Re- 
deemer enjoins his diſciples to cheriſh ſuch a temper of 
mind as is entirely inconliftent with every, even the 
ſmalleſt act of injuſtice or cruelty towards their brethren. . 


He thunders out ſuch denunciations of divine reſentment . 


againſt perſecution, wherever, and with whomſoever 
it ſhould be found, that every cool and confiderate read- - 
cr of his incomparable diſcourſes muſt ſtand amazed at 

the matchleſs confidence of periecutors in arrogating to 
themſelves the name of chriſtians, in the very face of 
declarations, fo plain, pointed and tremendous. At a 
time, when he beheld, the paſſion of ambition, and the 
luſt of domination beginning to ferment in the breaſt of 
ſome of the diſciples, he addreſſed the whole in a diſ- 
courſe, replete with inſtructions, and the ſevereſt pro- 
hibitions of every kind and of every degree of emula- 
| And he directs 
it to all his diſciples, that all of that character, in fu- 
ture agcs of the church, might be warned of the dange-" 


rous conſequences of ſuch a paſſion, when it is cheriſhed 


in the heart; and might be intimidated from purſuing 
thoſe courſes to which it powerfully ſtimulates even the 
moſt mortified and humble. Ye know that the princes of 
the gentiles act as ute lords over them (katakyreuouſ.- 


* Matth. v. to, 11, 12, 
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in); and they who are great exerciſe deſpatic authority over 
them (katexouſiazouſin); but it ſhall not be ſo among 
ou. But whoſoever is inveſted with a public character, 
if he wiſh “ to be great, let him be your (diakonos) mi- 
niſter; and whoſoever of that deſcription; if he with to 
be firſt, let him be your ſervant;—even as the ſon of 
man came not to be miniſtered unto, but (diakonefſai) to 
miniſter, and to give his life a ranſom for many T7. 
This is not the only time when our bleſſed Lord in- 
veighed with all the vehemence of a divine zeal againſt 
the aſpiring paſſion of ſelf-elation, injurious totheperſons 
and rightsof brethren. At his firſt appearance in his pub- 
lic character, and among his firſt 
mount, he, inſtead of perming perſecution to any deſ- 
cription of his followers, prohibited, in the moſt point- 
ed and peremptory manner, all approaches towards even 


a temper diſpoſed to it, or towards words or actions that 


ſhould have the remoteſt affinity with it. Ye have heard 
that it hath been ſaid by them of old time, ye ſhallnot kill. 
But I ſay unto you, whoſoever is angry with his brother, 


without a cauſe, ſhall be in danger of the judgment (of 


God who has made the wages of ſin to be death): and 
whoſoever ſhall utter words of contemptuous and op- 
probrious import againſt his brother, lays himſelf open 
to civil puniſhment (in this world, as well as to the righ- 


teous judgment of God in the next): But whoſoever 


(by word or a&ions) ſhall ſay, thou Fool 4, ſhall be in 


danger of that hell-fire, to which, by malicioufly per- 
ſecuting his brother for his religious ſentiments or prac- 

' tices, he had previouſly condemned himy. Yea, ſo op- 
polite was the mind of the compaſfronate chriſtian Law- 


giver to the propagation of his kingdom by perſecution 
and violence; and ſo earneſt was he to check all propen- 


ſion in the minds of his difciples to it, that he even found 


3n the caſe of real injuries committed againſt them. Ye 
have heard that it hath been ſaid, an eye for an eye, 


reſiſt not evil; but whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee oa t 
* cheek, turn to him the other alſo ||. N 


eth bleſſed. But perſecutors his ſoul abhorreth, and his 
hand will puniſh! Let that proud and relentleſs race liſ- 
ten to his thunder, while it is at a diftance; and tremble to 


haſten its approach by repeated infults to his members. | 


Af that evil ſervant ſhall begin to ſmite his fellow-ſer- 
vants, and to eat and drink with the druaken; the Lord 
of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when he looked not 


for him, and in an hour he is not aware of, and 
ſhall cut him afunder, and appoint him his portion with | 


the hypocrites; There ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing of 
tak, es, There ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing o 


8 erlecution for righteouſneſs ſake is as contrary to 


both the letter and the ſpirit of the moral law, as it is in- 
conſiſtent with the genius, nature and tendency of the 
glorious goſpel. VV 5 
The ſum of the moral law, in both its tables, is con- 
tained in one word-LOVE. Supreme love to God, the 

well regulated love of ourſelves, and fervent love to our 
brethren of the ſame family, is that internal principle of 
moral obedience which the law demands, and that only 


which the ſupreme Lawgiver, will or can accept. The 


offices and duties of love are the only objects to which 
the ſeveral moral axioms, delivered in the awful form 


The ſyntaQtical arrangement is— Hos EAN THELE ; not EAN uh0o5 


THELE- x 

+ Matth. XX. 25, 26, 27, 28. 2 | Ea te 

+ Certainly thoſe who, by penal ſtatutes, either annihilate or abridge the 
right every man has to uſe his own underſtanding, fay to their brethren, ** You 
are fools men of no underſtanding ; you are incapable of judging of the ſmal- 
leſt rice for yourſelves! We will, in the plenitude of our charity, judge for 
you in all caſes wherein even your moſt important intereſtsare concerned 

Matth. v. 21, 22. Vid D. Guiſe on the place. 
| Matth. v. 39, 39. 4 Matth. xxiv. 48,51, 
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inſtructions on the 


| qualifies them to perform? 


PER 


| of peremptory precepts, have an ultimate reſpect. But 


the perſecutor is a monſter, hateful and hating. He 


bour. | 
ſay, who murders his brother, made after the image of 
who attempts to brutalize his fellow-creatures; who 


great SUPREME of all that reaſonable ervice which their 
reaſonable nature, were they permitted to uſe its powers, 


an the love of God rule in 
that man's heart, in which all the angry and ſelfiſh pal. 


erected its throne in that man, who, inſtead of imita- 


hates his Maker; he hates himſelf; he hates his neigh- 


He hates his Maker! How can the love of the auguſt 
Creator of all things dwell in a man, a monſter I ſhould 


God, merely becaule he uſes thoſe very powers in his 
ſervice, in which his image conſiſteth? Can he love God 


endeayours to convert his fellow-chriftians into apes 
or ßen and who dares facrilegioufly to rob the 


ſions have a conſtant and indiſputed ſway? Can candour | 
or even charity herſelf ſuppoſe that the love of God hath 


— 


* 


ting thoſe amiable perfections which are the glory of, 
and are eſſential to, the divine character, as juſtice, mer- 
cy, meekneſs and benignity, abandons himſelf to an am- 


bitious imitation of the infernal ſpirits, in the avowed 


perpetration of the moſt flagrant acts of open injuſtice 
and unrelenting cruelty upon the property and lives of 


the moſt upright and conſcientious chriſtians? The moſt 


upright and conſcientious, we ſay! for ſuch are ordina- 
| nlythoſe, whom the perſecutor dooms todungeons, torture 
and death! The hypocrite and phable conformiſt, whoſe 
| heart is callous to the love of & 55 
| ſupple, and, like the ignoble willow, is always yielding 
to the gentleſt gale of aſſumed authority; —but he, in 
vhoſe heart the love of God holds the ſceptre, like the 
venerable oak, refuſes to bend, in all matters of under- 
it proper to ſet cautionary limits to the law of retaliation, | 


ſtanding and conſcience, unleſs when the authority of 


God commands him alto to bow in profound reverence 4 
| | of its obliging POWer. ! N | 
and a tooth for a tooth. But I ſay unto you, that ye | 


The 2 is ſcarcely more defective in love to 
his Ma 


A well conducted ſelf- love is virtuous in an eminent 


degree. It is always infinitely ſubordinated to the love 
ot God. It holds the reins of all the paſſions; and by 
its ſovereign fway, it harmonizes their jarring claime 
and diſcordant emotions. It ſtimulates to every virtuous 
eſfay. It puts every good man upon improving his intel- 

lectual powers, and guarding the rights of his conſcience. 
It even tends greatly to the benefit of ſociety, while, 
to enjoy the pleaſure of doing good to mankind, it ex- 
benevolence and bene- 


cites the chriſtian to every act o 
ficence towards the proper objects of theſe ornamenting 
virtues.. 55 e ee whe 


| But with what propriety can it be affirmed that the 


perſecutor loves himſelf, who abandons himſelf to the 
tyrannic government of his own moſt infernal paſſions? 


Can the mad-man be thought to love himſelfwho volun- 
tarily throws himſelf into a den of lions to be torn into 


pieces by them at their pleaſure? Can the man, on whom 
a thouſand furies continually prey, by his own conſent, 
be deemed to love himſelf? Can it be ſup 


man, who tramples under his teet the rights of other 


men's underſtandings and conſciences, can delight in 


the improvement of his own underſtanding, and have a 


| jg value for, and love to, the rights of his ownconſcience? 


sit poſſible tothink, that a man loves himſelf who denies 


himſelf the enjoy ment of the higheſt virtuous pleaſure? 
And can any ſpecies of pleaſure be more exalted and more 


worthy of aſſiduous purſuit, than that of doing good to 


tellow- men and fellow-chriſtians? But the perſecutor ob- 
ſtinately denies himſelf that pleature! Like the infernals, 
he finds pleaſure only in giving pain and cauſing tor- 


ment! 
Nor 


od and truth, is always 


| er than he is wanting in a duly regulated love 
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n fine, the merciful Redeemer loveth mercy! The 
merciful and the patient under perfecution he pronounc- 


poſed that the 


| perſecuted, he would, in the ſpace of a ſew hours, be- 


| pily for their cauſe, their argument is one of the ſtrong- 


argument. 


Nor is che perſecutor leis criminal in regard of the love 
of his neighbour. — 5 
ol, The ole the gentle and the kind, never po- 
Juted their hands with innocent blood. The ſelfiſh paſ- 
lions alone, — paſſions, which, when they govern, are 
iacompatible with the regular exerciſe of the love of 
God, of ſelf and of the ſpecies, actuate the perſecutor, 
and ſpur him on to the perpetration of his tragic deeds. 
Luſt of power and of riches, together with pride and im- 
patience of contradiQtion, are the poiſonous ſprings of 
all kinds, and all degrees of perſecution; Theſe are 
naturally incompatible with Juſtice, and rectitude of 
heart and eonduct towards ſociety. Theſe are the unſo- 
ciable and disjointi:ig paſſions. Theſe ſhould poſſeſs a 
place in the boſoms of none but of ſuch as are deſtined 
to dwell in deſolate iſlands with the vultures, or in the 
African deſerts with the lions and the leopards. The 
meek, the eee and the humble are diſpoſed, not to 
aſpire to become ords over the faith of other men, poſ- 
ſeſſed of underſtandings as acute and judicious as their 
con, — but to fit down with all the docility of diſciples, 
and all the ſimplicity of little children, at the feet of fei 
to learn their own duty. 5 7 
Will common ſenſe allow, that thoſe men love their 
neighbours as themſelves, who ambitiouſly aſpire after 
' the infernal pleaſure of robbing them of their natural 
rights; of invading the facred incloſures of their con- 
ſclences; of depriving them of the uſe of their under- 


ſtandings in the diſquiſition of objects of the laſt impor- | 


tance to them; and, in caſe of oppoſition, of murdering 
them with every circumſtance of cruelty and wanton 
JJ f.. on ga 
| Let the perſecutor's own reaſon be his judge! Could 
even he, in the exerciſe of his intellect, and attending to 

his own feelings, coolly judge, that he himſelf ought to 


be thus treated by the hand of power, whenever he is | 


found incapable of bel:eving without evidence; of ſwal- 
| lowing articles of faith in the grois, againſt demonſtra- 
tion; and of acceptably worſhipping God by a ritual 
which his conſcience condemns!—We are perfectly aſ- 
| ſured, that, were the perſecutor in the place of the 


come a fincere advocate for all the juſtice and moderation 
of the ſacred maxim, — All things whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them! 
4. The only plauſible reaſon which perſecutors have 
ever advanced for their violent meaſures, 1s, zeal for 
the propagation of the truth, the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 
and uniformity of a religious profeſſion. But unhap- 


eſt againſt perſecution. in 5 A 
Were thoſe who are at any time in the poſſeſſion of 
power, always infallibly poſſeſſed of the truth alſo, there 
would be ſome force, or appearance of force, in the 
But alas, this cannot be proved to the con- 
viction of thoſe who behold objects in another point 
of view! "Tis true, thoſe in power, were their own 
teſtimony to be ſuſtained as evidence, are always on the 
_ fide of truth, and are ever actuated by the pureſt zeal 
for it, The perſecutor is always 18 orthodox 
So laid Nero and Diocleſian: fo ſaid Mahomed: and 
ſo have all our more modern crowned champions of 
chriſtian memory in the cauſe of blood and maſſacre 
ſagely affirmed. But the world begins to be aſhamed of 
Its former cruelty. It aſks for PROors inſtead of a/- 
ſertiont, and EVIDENCE inſtead of decrees either of the 
Vatican or the Senate-houſe! 
Perſecution, cruelty, injuſtice and blood, were never 
friendly to the truth, nor to its propagation and defence. 
Friendly! No: truth, as aſhamed, flies their company, 


bigots! 


| for violence. 


and with indignation refuſes their aid. Implicit faith 


and ſuperſtition have indeed ever employed them, and ' 
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their cauſe. But truth never received ſo dangerous 
and ſevere wounds from them, when employed by her 
enemies againſt her, as ſhe hath received by their means, 
when her miſtaking friends have, in the abundance of 
their zeal, called in their aſſiſtance, and claimed them for 
her auxiliaries. What examples can be produced of their 
ever having been aiding to the propagation of truth? On 
the reverſe, are there not innumerable inſtances upon 
record of their having been almoſt always the only 
guardians of error and ſuperſtition, and of their 
Ae been ever the laſt reſource of erroriſts and 
Truth diſdains the uſe of violence. Like the 
lun, her natural emblem, ſhe convinces by her own 
radiarice, and truimphs over the empire of intellectual! 
darkneſs by her own irreſiſtible evidence. When, at any 
time the friends of truth have availed themſelves of the 
ſecular arm, and become perſecutors, they inſtantly diſ- 
covered that truth had loſt her proper influence over _ 
them, and that they had abandoned themſelves to the 
zovernment of their worſt and moſt miſchievous paſ- 
ions. Truth, immediately was ſeen in her mourning 
weeds, weeping over the fall of her well-deſigning, but 


miſtaking advocates. Heretics beholding their fall, have 


triumphed over them; have inſulted the truth, as it 


ſhe had inſpired them with the ſpirit of perſecution 
and cruelty; and have become. more obſtinate in the 
maintenance and propagation of their heretical opinions, 


or org have aſpired to the crown of martyrdom in 
defence of their ſuperſtitions and deteſtable idolatries. 
Some ſects, which ſubſiſt at this day, owe all their cele- 


brity to the perſecutions which the wiſe men of the laſt 
century were pleaſed to raiſe againſt them; and which 


the luſt of power and of tythes ſtill continues, in con- 
tempt of common ſenſe as well as all good policy; juſtice 
and rengion.. e „ 
But, how beautiful is uniformity! cries the advocate 
Yes; uniformity, when it is the reſult of 
conviction and choice; but not otherwiſe. Uniformity, 
when it is effectuated by perſecution, is groſs hypocriſy; 


it is an atheiſtical inſult offered to heaven; and it gives a 


deep wound to the conſcience of every conformiſt; who, 
to avoid perſecution runs the ritk of plunging himſelf 


into perdition. Beſides, what advantage does ſociety 


reap from ſuch uniformity to countervail all the diſad- 


| vantages ariſing from it. Do the gratifications of a 


few men's luſt of domination, and the ſecuring of a few 
others in the poſſeſſion of tythes, compenſate for all the 
effects of a general oppreſſion of a nation; for compelling 
every man to diſſemble both to God and man, the in- 
ward ſentiments of his heart; and for obliging every 


man to redeem himſelf from ruin in this world, by cer- 
tainly incurring damnation in the world to come? 
F. But, whatever advocates for perſecution may pre- 


tend, we are bold to affirm, that it even proceeds upon 
the worſt, and moſt indefenſible pRINCIPLES. If ſuch 


ſuffer themſelves to be directed by reaſon at all, they 


muſt hold it as a firſt principle, that every man in the 
poſſeſſion of a power, and exerciſing that power in acts 
of wholeſome coertion, believes himſelf to be infallible, 
or to be the paſſive inſtrument of ſome one who inherits 
the gift of infallibility. How, otherwile, could he dare 
to le upon him the government of the conſciences of 
millions of his fellow men, ſubject only and immediately 
to the infallible authority and direction of God? And 
how, otherwiſe, could he reafonably expect that ſo many 

of his brethren of mankind would tamely ſubmit to his 
pleaſure and ſovereign controul, in regard of objects of 
everlaſting moment? Muſt he not, further, hold it as 
an axiom, received by his ſubjects as well as by himſelf, 
that he only is to account to the tribunal of God for both 
his ſovereign commands, and for that implicit obedience 
to them, which he expects his ſubjects ſhould pay ? 


found them faithful, though unavailing, auxiliaries in | If they have no choice, and if it be right in the ſight of 


the 


the ſupreme Legiſlator that they ſhould have none, they himſelf according to the laws of ſociet 
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can commit no crime, they can contract no guilt, pro- quietly his property, his liberty and his life. In cont: 


vided they obey the commands of their ſuperiors, 
But does not this neceſſarily reduce all men, except 


quence, of this principle, they lay it down as a firſt 
maxim, that whatever tends to encourage population, 


governors, to a level with the brutal tribes? Does it not manufaCtures and induſtry, tends alto to national wealth; 
convert governors into gods? and does it not totally an- | and ought, therefore, to receive all the protection and 


nihilate the moral government. of God in the world, 
and render a future judgment of all in 


energy which the laws of ſociety can poſlibly afford it: 
it, excepting | and, on the reverſe, whatever tends to diſcourage or 


Popes and princes, altogether unneceſſary ? | diminith population; to fetter trade; to diſcourage ma- 
6. Nor are the ends at which perſecutors aim More | nufactures; to provoke artiſts to emigrate to other na- 
laudable then the principles on which they proceed. tions; to weaken the legal ſecurity of property; and to 


Theſe actors in the drama of injuftice, cruelty and death, | put men in fear of loling even life itſelf, only for uſin: 


may impoſe upon themſelves as well as attempt to impole | their natural rights, and for no crime againſt the laws of 
upon others by pretending attachment to orthodoxy, zeal | civil lociety, ought to be execrated, and put under the 


for religion, the glory of its divine Author, the ſalvation | ſevereſt legal bann. 


of ſouls, and a thouſand ſuch plauſible objects, calculated | A moment's refleAion muſt convince every man that 


to deceive the ignorant; but theſe important matters, in perſecution for conſcience ſake is one of thoſe things 
fact, never could have induced them to ſtain their hands which immediately affect national happineſs and exhauſt 
with the blood of their brethren. No! Had theſe views | the ſources of national wealth. Who would wiſh to re- 


had their proper and native influence upon them, they 


| main in a country where nothing is ſecured from the 


would have prompted them to actions, the reverſe of | hand of rapacity; and where even life itſelf is ever at the 
perſecution. They would have excited them to have | mercy of thoſe whoſe hearts are hardened againſt all 
treated their brethren, whom they conſider as having de- | feelings of common humanity ? Let the hiſtory of France, 
parted from the path of truth, with all that benevolence | ever ſince the revocation of the edict of Nantes, wiinels 
and tenderneſs of compaſſion, which their relation tothem | how detrimental perſecution is to. the wealth of nations, 


as men and chriſtians demands, and renders indiſpen- 


ed their miſtaken brethren the means of better inſtruc- XIV; and the aſcendency of papal influence during that 


tion, and taught them to have waited with patience till 
they ſhould at laſt become convinced of their error, and || of thoſe proteſtant countries, where perſecution is at leaſt 
acknowledge their miſtake. - In this manner, the Apoſtle | | | 

of the gentiles directs thoſe who wiſh to gain efteEtually | liberty is the ſource of national proſperity.” That na- 


long tyranmical reign! On the other hand, let the hiſtory 


partially reprobated, vouch this truth, © that political 


thoſe important purpoſes, which perſecutors arrogantly | tion muſt proſper, when her governors are the gaurdians 


pretended to be their only motives to bathe their iwords | of her natural as well as civil rights; and where the ſub- _ 


* blood. 


be gentle —in meekneſs inſtructing thole that oppoſe | and there is none to make him afraid. 
themſelves, it God peradventure will give them repen- | 8. The natural and neceſlary tendants on 


The ſervant of the Lord mult not ſtrive but | ject fits under his own vine and under his own fig: tree, 


perſecu- 


tance to the acknowledging of the truth; and that they | tion of every kind and degree are ſuperlatively ſhock- 


may recover themſelves out of the ſnare of the devil, | ing. Let perſecution be ſuppoſed to be ever ſo mild at 
who are led captive by him at his will “. | 


firſt, and to affect the property only: of its objects in 


hut it is in vain for them to diſguiſe their true and | the ſlighteſt degree; yet it is natural to add a ſecond 
only motives. The gratification of pride, of luſt of do- ſuppolition, which is,—that the perſecuted will com- 


mination, and of the thirſt of riches; impatience of con- 


% 


tradition; and anger, wrought up to furious reſentment | a crime againſt the laws which had authorized the in- 


againſt all attempts to expoſe the futility of old errors, fliction of the puniſhment, of the injuſtice ot which he ; 
inveterate operations and modes of tyrannic ſway, by | complains. This laſt crime deſerves, and muſt meet 


which thele with a new puniſhment. Thus, by repeated injuries, 


oly murderers have their wealth and re- 


ſpectability, are the genuine ends at whichthey aim in all | and renewed attempts after redreſs, the cauſe between 


thoſe modes of perſecution, which their infernal policy 


the perſecutor and perſecuted is inflamed ; and perſe- 


prompts them to purſue. Whoever will carefully and | cution, once awakened, like a fury, knows not when, 
_ Judiciouſly peruſe the ſubſequent narratives of the per- nor were to ſtop ; but availing itſelf of all its infernal 


fecutions carried on In different ages, both under the ſa- | 
vage reign of Paganiſm, and during the long triumph of 


the goſpel. 


oliticians, who are approved patriots, adopt 


apparatus of fines and confiſcations, of horrid priſons 


ceaſes to live. 


. o # 


adapted to the gaining of that important end. All wri- | loved the truth, would not lie, and refuſed to be hypo- 


ters of character upon this ſubject agree that the proſ- | crites,—he ſeizes upon their property, confiſcates their 


perity of a nation conſiſteth, not in fleecing the million | eſtates, and chaſes the helpleſs widows and the innocent. 
in order to aggrandize and enrich the few; nor in mak- orphans from the habitations where their anceſtors had 
ing brutes of ſubjects in order to make gods of their | dwelt {ecurely in the poſſeſſion of eaſe and plenty for 


governors. They agree to maintain, that national hap- many generations, to ſolicit the crumbs of charity from 


pineſs conſiſteth in the multitude ot uſeful members of | thoſe very hands that are ſtill reeking with the blood of 


7 


{ociety; in the multitude and variety of uſeful trades and ; their huſbands.and fathers ! 


manufactures eſtabliſhed among them; and in the ſe-] 9. In tine, the hiſtory of perſe cnti 3 furniſhes LG 
curity afforded by the law to every man, demeaning | powerful argument againſt it. The faithful hiſtoric 


page holds it up as the lirſt-born of the devil, who is 
| | . a mur- 


* 2 Tim. il, 24, 25z 26. | 


id and to every ſource of national opulence and ſocial happi- 
| fible. They would have directed them to have aftord- | nels. That nation will long lament the bigotry of Lewis 


plain and will {ue for redreſs. In this cate, he commits 


| and naſty dungeons, of racks, gibbets, wheels and 
Antichriſtianiſm, will have a full proof of the truth and flames, only ceaſes to torment, when its devoted victim 
Juſtice of the obſervation. a oo 5 e. „ 7 5 1 5 
7. Perſecution is as contrary to the maxims of true | Belides, it involves the innocent in the fate of the ſup- _ 
policy, as it is inconſiſtent with humanity, morality and | poſed guilty, for many generations. Poverty (and per- 
DR 1 . haps infamy too) is certainty entailed upon their chil- 
As national happineſs is the end of all civil Tonen all | dren, and their children's children. The perſecutor, not 
| uch max- | fatished with having murdered the perſons and reputa- 
1ms, and always proceed upon ſuch principles as are molt | tions of his fellow chriſtians, becaute they feared God, 


ment. 5 
ſet up as awful but inſtructive monuments to all nations 
and all generations, of God's juſt and ſevere diſpleaſure 
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mankind to act toward one another after his infernal 
example, clothed the firſt murderer in the uniform of 


the perſecutor. Perſecution, having commenced its 


career in the murder of Abel, hath blotted the annals 
of mankind in every age by the details of its tragic 
deeds. Theſe are ſhocking indeed to every feeling 
heart! But they muſt not be concealed, that mankind 


may learn, at leaſt, in this late period of the world's ex- 


iſtence, to hold every kind and every degree of perſe- 
cution in utter deteſtation. In holding up this tragic 
ſcene to the reader's view, we ſh all. 


I. give a very brief narrative of the general perſecu- 


tions of the church before the chriſtian æra. 


RS a a 


1 ] 


a murderer from the beginning, and who, prompting | 


II. We ſhall exhibit to view the perſecutions of the 
chriſtian church under the Pagan imperial power of 
Rome till the age of Conſtantine the Great, 

III. We ſhall attempt a brief account of the perſecu- 
tions which the church endured, from the death of Con- 
ſtantine, to the twelfth century. _ | of 

IV. We ſhall effay a ſhort narrative of the perſecu- 
tions of the church from the middle of the 12th century 
to the beginning of the 16th, when the temple was 
opened in heaven at the time of the reformation from 
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V. We ſhall endeavour diſtinct accounts of the per- 


- 


ſecutions in the ſeveral nations of Europe from the ra 


| of the retormation to the preſent time. 


— 


General Perſecutions of the Church before the Chriſtian Ara. 


ux ſpirit of perſecution ſoon began to operate in the 
I world, after ſin had obtained a triumph over human 


nature. The righteous Abel fell the proto-martyr under | 


< 


the murderous hand of a brother, actuated by the ſame 
diabolical paſſions, which have raged in the boſoms of 
perſecutors in every age of the world, and produced all 


_ thoſe ſcenes of cruelty which have disfigured the hiſtory 
of every nation. jj a gt ns 
The firſt general perſecution of the church ſeems to 
be that of the deſcendents of Abraham in Egypt. The 

reigning tvrant of that time, called Pharaoh, as aiter- 


not only made them to ſerve the purpoſes of national 
_ vanity with rigour, but even ordered the new-horn in- 
fants of the Hebrew women to be murdered. But juſt 
heaven did not ſuffer him to eſcape its righteous judg- 
He and the cruel accomplices in his crimes, are 


againſt all who either bear the ſtandard of pertecution, 
or enliſt themſelves under its bloody banners. Ten 


plagues, dreadful and unparallelled, almoſt depopulated 
e that nurſery of the human ſpecies; and when 


ttheſe availed not to humble the proud tyrant, he, with 


his ſelect battalions, was ſwallowed up in the Red-ſea, 


in the very act of attempting to deſtroy the collected 
church, though viſibly protected under the awful and 


majeſtic ſymbols of the divine preſence. 1 
We beg leave to remit our readers to the ſacred vo- 
lume for authentic narratives of thoſe perſecutions which 
the church endured, under the ſucceſſive JuDGEs of the 
_ choſen tries; under the reigns of the idolatrous princes 


of Iſrael and ſudah; under the rapacity of the Aſſyrian 


and Babylonian princes betore and during the captivity; 
and under the auſpicious governments of Ezra and Ne- 
| hemiah, at the inſtigation of her envious enemies, afte 


ber reſtoration by the Medo-perſian princes. Ee; 
We ſhall call the attention of our readers only to one 


leene, —the rather becauſe it was 5 and pro- 
phetically deſcribed by the greatly beloved Daniel“. It is 


that cruel tragedy which was ated by ANTIOCHUS 


_ EpirHANEs againſt the Jews, in which they give abun- 


dant proof that the punithment of the Babyloniſh cap- 


tivity had effeQually cured them of their criminal PA N= 
CHANT for the gods of the ſurrounding nations. 
AN Tlochus EPIPHANES being enraged that all his 


deſigns againſt the kingdom of Egypt were now ditap- 


pointed, he vented his wrath againſt the Jews, who had 
no ways offended him: For in marching thro' Paleſtine 
he detached off from his army twenty-two thouſand 


* Dan. viii. 


place. 


men, under the command of Apollonius, who was over 
the tribute, and ſent them to . to deſtroy the 
5 He came thither with his army juſt two years 
after Antiochus himſelf had taken the city and ſpoiled 


the temple. On his firſt arrival he carried peaceably; 


but on the next ſabbath, when the people were aſſem- 
bled to celebrate religious duties, he let looſe his troops 
with orders to flay all the men, to take captive the wo- 


men and children, and ſell them for ſlaves; which was 


executed with rigour; for he killed the men, and filled 
a ; 0] harach, the ſtreets with their blood. Then he ſpoiled the city 

Wards the imperial tyrants oft Rome were called Cæſar, | of all its riches, ſet it on fire in ſeveral places, demoiith- 
ed the houſes, pulled down the walls; and with the 


ruins of the demoliſhed city, built a ſtrong fortreſs on 
the top of an eminence 1n the city of David, over againſt 


the temple which commanded the ſame; and there plac- 


ed a ſtrong garriſon, which he ſtored with all manner 


of proviſions, and made it a place of arms, to keep the 


whole nation of the Jews in ſubjection, and there he 


laid up 


the ſpoils taken in plundering the city. This 
garriſon of ſoldiers frequently fell on thoſe who went up 


to the temple to worſhip, and ſhed their blood, defiling 


that ſacred place with all manner of n ſo that 
erted, the daily ſa- 


from this time the temple became de 


crifice was omitted, and none of the ſervants of God durſt 


go thither to worſhip, till Judas, three years and a half 
after this having recovered it out of the hands of the hea- 


thens, by a new dedication reſtored it again to its former 


uſe: For all that eſcaped this carnage having fled from 
Jeruſalem, the place was left in the hands of ſtrangers, 
and the city was deſolate of its natural inhabitants. At 


this time Judas Maccabeus, with ſome other Jews who 


accompanied him, fled into the wilderneſs, where they 


lived upon herbs, and what elſe the mountains or woods 


could afford them, till they got an opportunity to take 


] up arms for themſelves, as ſhall be hereafter related. 


When Antiochus Epiphanes returned to Antioch, he 


ſſued out a decree, That all nations within hisdominions, 


leaving their former cuſtoms and rites, ſhould conform 
to the religion of the king, and worſhip the ſame gods, 


in the ſame manner as he did. Which was levelled 
mainly againſt the Jews; and it was extended to all na- 


tions in the Syrian empire, by the advice of Ptolomy 
Macron, that the perſecution might not only cut off the 
Jews in Paleſtine, but all others of that religion, ſettled 
within any part of Antiochus's dominions. For the more 
effectual execution of this decree, he ſent overſeers over 
all the provinces of the empire, to ſee to the obſervance 
thereof, and to inſtru the people in all the rites they 
were to conform to. All the heathen nations readily o- 
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formance of this forbidden rite. 


l 


beyed theſe commands, one ſort of idolatry being as ac- 


ceptable to them as atiother, and none more readily than 


ty, they uſed to claim kindred with them, profeſſing 
themſelves to be the ſons of Joſeph. But when the Jews 
were under any calamity, then they had nothing to do 
with them; they were then of the race of the Medes and 
Perſians, as they really were, and not of the IIraelites. 


And at this time they preſented a petition to the king, 
 mtheconclafion whereof they reprelented, that tho” their 


temple hitherto had be dedicated to no ſpecial deity, yet 


now they delired it might be made the temple of the 
_ Grecian Jupiter, and fo called for the future. Antiochus 
_ ealily granted their deſire, and gave orders to Nicanor, 
Deputy Governor of Samaria, to dedicate their temple 


the Samaritans. As one as the Jews were in proſperi- 


to the ſaid Jupiter, and give them no further trouble. 


The Samaritans were not the only apoſtates; many 


Jews, to avoid the perſecutions, or to curry favour with 


the king and his officers, or from their own wicked in- 
clinations, did the ſame. So Daniel xi. 32. had fore- 
told, And ſuch as do wickedly againſt the covenant, ſhall 
he corrupt by flatteries.“ 


Indeed many did fall away in 
Iſrael; and theſe who were guilty of ſo doing, joined 


the king's forces then in the land, and became more bit- 


ter enemies to their brethren than the heathens them- 


ſelves. The overſeer ſent to ſee this decree executed in 
Judea and Samaria, was one Athenzus an old man, 


who being well verſed in all the rites of the Grecian i- 


dolatry, was thought a proper perſon to initiate others in 
them. On his coming to Jeruſalem, all the ſacrifices 
were ſuppreſt, with all the obſervances of the Jewiſh 

. religion; the temple itſelf was polluted, their ſabbaths 
and feſtivals were profaned, their children forbidden to 
be circumciſed, and their Law, whereverit could be found, 
was taken away or deſtroyed; and every one was put 

to death that was diſcovered in any of theſe particulars 
to have counter-acted the king's decrees. The Syrian | 
ſoldiers were the chief miſſionaries to effectuate this con- 
verſion, like the method of the French kings dragooning 
proteſtants into popery. The Jewiſh worthip being ex- 
pelled out of the temple, they conſecrated that houſe to 
their heatheniſh deity, Jupiter Olympius, and erected 
dis ſtatue upon the altar of burnt-offerings; and on the 
_ leffer altar before it they ſacrificed to him. This was 


done on the fifteenth of Cifleu, which anſwers to part of 
our November and December: and on the twenty- fifth 
day of that month, they ſacrificed to their idol. They 
did the like to the Samaritan temple at mount Gerrizim, 


conſecrating it to Jupiter Hoſpitalis, that is, the protec- 
tor of ſtrangers. But this was done with conſent of the 
Samaritans, who were indeed ſtrangers in the land, and | 
not of the race of Iſrael. en v 
found at Jeruſalem to have circumciſed their little ones 

lately born, they hanged theſe infants about the necks 


And whereas two women were 


of their mothers ; and having led them through the ci- 
ty, caſt them headlong over the ſteepeſt part of rhe 
walls, and killed all who had been with them 1n the per- 
And with the fame ſe- 
verity they treated all others who were found to practice 
any part of the Jewiſh religion, contrary to what Antio- 
chus had commanded. And to bring the people more 


groves, and chaplets for idols in every city; and officers 
were ſent to force all to offer ſacrifices to the Grecian 
gods, to eat fwine's fleſh, and other unclean beaſts; par- 


ticularly on the king's birth-day: And when the feaſt 


j 


| 


| 


ſelf at the heathen altar there erected to facrifice, con- 


1 . 

of the prieſts, who ſerved in the temp! He was an 
honourable perſon, zealous for the law of God, and 
was the ſon of John, the ſon of Simon, the fon of Af. 
monzus, from whom the family of the Aſmonzang 
are denominated. With him he had five ſons, all va- 
liant men, zealous for the law of their God, Johanan 
called Kaddis, Simon called Thaſſi, Judas named Mac- 


cabzus, Eleazar named Avaran, and Jonathan ſurnamed - 


Apphus. Apelles, on his coming to this city, addreſſed F 
himſelf to Mattathias, to perſuade him to comply with 


the king's commands, that by his example the people 


of the place may be induced to do the ſame. To this 
Mattathias anſwered with a loud voice in the hearing of 
all the people of the place, That no conſideration 
whatſoever ſhould perſuade him, or any of his family, 
to forſake the law of their God; but they would ſtil! 
walk in the covenant which he had made with their 
forefathers, and no commands of the king ſhould make 


any of them depart from it.” When he had ſo ſaid, 


obſerving one of the Jews in that place, preſenting him- 


form to the king's commands, he was moved with a 
religious zeal, like Phinehas, and ſlew him; and fell 
alſo on the king's officer, and, by the aſſiſtance of his 
fons, and others who joined with him, killed him and 
all that attended him. Then getting together all his 
family, and calling others who were zealous for the 


| law, he retired with them to the mountains; where, 


ſuddenly to conform to heatheniſm, they let up altars, 


men, women and children. 


with many others who followed the ſame example, he 


led a ſolitary life, whereby the deſarts of Judea became 
filled with thoſe who fled from the perſecution. 


company of them, to the number of a thoutand per- 


ſons, being got into a cave near Jeruſalem, Philip the 


Phrygian, with the forces which he commanded in theſe 
parts, endeavoured to perſuade them to come out and 
obey the king's commands: But they all reſolutely de- 
clared, that they would rather die than forſake the law 
of their God, Whereon he beſieged the cave; and 
next ſabbath they refuſing out of a ſcrupulous zeal, to 
do any thing for their own defence, they were all cut off, 
| . Mattathias and his follow- 
ers being grieved at this; and conſidering, that if they 
imitated this copy, they muſt all be deſtroyed; after a 


| full reaſoning of this matter, | they all came to this reſo- : 


lution, That the law of the ſabbath in ſuch a caſe of 


neceſſity did not bind; and that whenever they thould 


— 


be aſſaulted on the ſabbath-day they would 


fight for 
their lives; and that it was lawful ſo to do.“ This 
decree was received with general approbation, and made 
a rule in the wars afterwards with their enemies. 

Antiochus hearing that his commands did not meet 
with ſuch thorough obedience in Judea, as in other 
places, crme thither himſelf to enforce the obedience of 
them, and executed great cruelties upon all the Jews 


who did not apoſtatife.- Sitting in an eminent place, and | 


calling all the Jews together, he cauſed ſwine's fleſh to 
be ſacrificed on the altar, and to be offered to every He- 
brew to eat. Amongſt the multitude thus affembled, 

there was one Eleazar, a prieſt, a man that feared God, 
and one who was very aged, of a reveren-l countenance, 


and famous for his virtue; to him Antiochus ſaid, © Be 


advited by me, holy old man, to avoid thoſe torments 


which are prepared for the obſlinate; preſerve thy re- 


| verend age, and contemn not the benefit of life; take 


of Bacchus, the god of drunkards, came, the Jews were 


forced to carry ivy, as the reſt of the heathens did, in 

honour of that day. Fn 5 by 
When theſe officers were ſent about to make all con- 

form to the king's religion, one of them called Apelles 


| 


| 


the ſacrifice, and eat, of the ſwine's fleſh, tor no wife 
man will credit the Jew's opinion to refuſe that meat 
which nature hath ordained for man's uſe, as well as 
any other: why ſhould this beaſt be more abominable 


than others? &c. Or ſuppoſe your laws are to he obter- 


ved, yet will they excule thee, ſeeing thou ſinneſt not 
voluntarily, but by compulſion ? To whom Eleazar an- 


came to Modin, where dwelt Mattathias, a prieſt of | {wered, * We, O Antiochus, follow not vanity, but the 
the courſe of Joarib, the ſirſt ef the twenty-four courſes j verity of religion, and fear of torments cannot make us 
| | | | N e 


One 
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embrace another. But {uppole that the religion left us | 


by our fore-fathers had no firm 1 yet ſhould not 
torments make me forſake it. o not eſteem it a ſmall 
matter to eat forbidden meat, and to taſte of that which 
is ſacrificed to idols; for it is a profane thing to touch 
things that are profane, and we are taught by our law to 
ſuffer with patience whatſoever (for God's cauſe) is in- 
flicted upon us, &c. And therefore I refuſe this profane 
meat, well knowing what I ought to eat, as warranted 
by God's law, which I have learned to obeyed, &c. and 
herein will I perſiſt, tho' with tyrannous bands thou 
pluck out mine eyes, or with a ſharp knife rip up my 
entrails. 
If I muſt be ſacrificed for God's fake, thou ſhalt find me 
as luſty and conſtant as a young man, and moſt joyful 

in torments. Prepare an extraordinary fire, or what 


ink not becauſe I am old, my body is feeble: 


elſe thou pleaſeſt, thou ſhalt ind me more conſtant in 
the midſt of all torments, than I am now before they 


come, &c. The chaſte and pure company of fathers ſhall 
receive me into their number, where 1 ſhall not fear, | 
I' ſpirit, contemned theſe torments, and deſpiſed both 


O impious king! thy threats, &c.” f 
Wbilſt Eleazar ſpake thus boldly, the ſoldiers haled 

bim to be tortured; and ſtripping him naked, they 
hung him up and whipped him: and while they were 
beating him on either ſide, one cried, Obey the king's 


pleaſure and command. But this worthy man was not 
overcome by torment, but ſuffered as if be had been 


in a ſleep; and fixing his venerable eyes upon heaven, 


hs 


he knew in whom he believed, and to whom he facri- | 
ficed his life; and when he beheld the fleſh on each 


| ſide of his body rent and torn with ftripes, and the 


| blood iſſuing out abundantly, he admired his own pa- | us 
| nimity in us young men, when of late thou foundeſt 


| tience, and thanked God the author of it. At laſt 
finding his own frailty, ſcarce able to endure ſuch tor- 


„* 


ments, he fell upon his face, which was all rent and 


torn with ſtripes, {till glorifying God as he did before: 
Then a ſoldier, to gratify the king, like a mad-man, 


| ſpurned and trod upon him, to increaſe his ſuffering ; 
but Eleazar, ſtrong in body and mind, like a champion 


ot the true God, never ſhrunk at thoſe pains, but by 
patience overcame the cruelty of his tormentors, ſo 


that his torturers admired that he ſhould be able to bear 
them. Then the king's officers ſaid, How long wilt 
thou forbear to obey the king? Eat ſwine's fleſh, and 


free thyſelf from all that thou endureft.' Eleazar, tho 
hitherto he had been ſilent in all his torments, yet could 
he not hear ſuch profane counſel without anſwering, 


whereupon he cried out, We Hebrews are not ſo ef- 


feminate as to forſake the way of {ſalvation wherein we 


walk in our old age, neither are we taught for fear of 5 
| who dies for obſerving God's law.“ And when the tor- 
mentors, overcome with compaſhon, willed him to ſub- 


contumely, which will not Jong endure, to give others 


an occaſion and example to fin, &c. Wilt thou, O ty- 
rant, eſteem of us if we ſhould yield unto thee ? nay, | 


thou mighteſt juſtly reprove our inconftancy.' Then 
the ſoldiers, by the king's command, caft him into the 
fire, and poured ſtinking and loathſome liquors into his 


noſtrils, all which he patiently ſuffered, till he was con- 


ſumed in the flames: yet when nature began to fail, 
lifting up his dazzled eyes to heaven, he ſaid, * Thou, 


O God, art he from whom life and ſalvation proceed- 


eth: behold, I die for obſerving thy laws: be merciful 
to this thy nation, and forſake not them whom hitherto 
thou haſt protected in thy bolom, and under the ſha- 


dow of thy wings; let my death end all my miſery,” 


& c. and ſo he joyfully yielded up the ghoſt. _ 

Antiochus was but more incenſed hereby, and there- 
fore he cauſed ſeven children of the Hebrews to be 
brought to Antioch, who being young, and therefore, 
as he thought, weak, and unable to endure torments, he 


preſumed that either by perſuaſion or fear, he ſhould 


force them to forſake their religion. ae 
Then he commanded theſe ſeven, together with their 
mother Salamona, now aged, to be brought before him: 


| ſwine's fleſh, and faying, * 


force us young men to impiety.' 


[455 ] 


they were of excellent beauty, and worthy children of 
ſo virtuous a mother. The tyrant beholding them, with 
a merry countenance craftily ſpake unto them, I wiſh 
Tour good, O admitable young men, do not therefore 
ike mad-men reſiſt my commands: avoid not only tor- 
ments, but death alſo: I deſire not only to exalt you to 
honour, but to increaſe your riches and poſſeſſions: 


Contemn therefore your own ſuperſtition, and embrace 


our religion: If you refuſe this, (as I hope you will 
not) I will deviſe all torments, that by a lingering and 
painful death I may conſume you:* And to territy them 
the more, he cauſed all ſorts of inſtruments for torment 


to be brought forth before them, as wheels, rods, hooks, 
rakes, cauldrons, cages, gridirons, &c. with engines to 


torment the fingers and hands, as gauntlets, awls, bel- 


lows, brazen pots and frying pans, &c. Then ſaid he, 
* Obey me, O prudent young men, tor if I command 
that which is a fin, yet do not you offend, being com- 


pelled to do it.“ 
But theſe holy 


young men, inflamed with a divine 


to eat of the ſacrificed 
herefore, O tyrant, doſt 
thou perſecute us that are innocent? We deſire to die, 
and will, till death expels life, firmly keep that which 
God commanded, and Moſes taught us: and therefore 


threats and flattery, denyin 


leek not, O tyrant to ſeduce us by proteſting thy feign- 


ed love: thou lover of injuſtice, maſter of cruelty, de- 
viſer of iniquity, the pardon thou proferreſt is more 


painful to us than puniſhments: We contemn death, and 
eſteem not thy words, our maſter Eleazar having taught 


us to deſpiſe them. Why doſt thou expect ſuch puſilla- 


{auch courage in an old man? thou canſt not know our 
minds except by tearing our bodies thou ſearcheſt them 
out: We will willingly for our God ſuffer any thing, 
and expect heaven, whilft thou for thy cruelty to in- 
nocents, ſhall be reſerved to eternal fire. 
The tyrant greatly moved herewith, cauſed them to 
be beaten with bulls-pizzles: firſt commanding Macca- 
beus the eldeſt to be ſtripped, and ſtretched out upon a 
rack, and his hands to be bound, and io to be moſt cruelly 
beaten, who ſo wearied his tormentor by fuffering, that 
they rather deſired to give over, than he requeſted it: 
then was he put upon a Wheel, and a weight hung at 


| his feet, and ſo ſtretched round obout it, that his ſinews 


and entrails brake; yet all this while he called upon 


God, and then faid to the tyrant, *O bloody tyranr, 
who periecuteſt the majeſty of God; I whom thou 


thus tormenteſt, am no witch nor murderer; but one 


mit to the king's pleaſure, he ſaid, *O ye wicked mi- 
nifters of tyranny ! your wheels are not fo ſharp and 
cruel, that 1 thereby will be forced to forſake heaven, 
whereon my mind is fixed: Tear my fleſh, yea, if you 
eg roaſt it at the fire; torture each parcel of my 

ody with ſeveral cruelties, yet you ſhall not be able to 


e * 


As he thus ſpake, a fire wWwas kindled, and he thus 


racked on the wheel, was thrown into it, and by flames 
was fo burned, that his bowels appeared, yet was he 


unmoved, and in the midſt of his tormefits he cried thus 
to his brethren, © O beloved brethren, make me your 
example; deſpiſe the alluring baits of this world; obey 


God rather than this tyrant, who can, if hepleaſe, hum- 


ble the proud and mighty, and exalt the dejected:“ Then 
was he taken from the fire, and flain alive; his tongue 
was pulled out of his head, and then he was put into a 
frying-pan, and io departed out of this life, to the 
admiration of his enemies, and the joy of his mother 
and brethren; Ws | 


God 
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with everlaſting pain: 
and he being put into a fiery frying-pan, reſigned his 
ſpirit unto Gd. 1 „550 

Next followed Judas the fourth brother, whom all 
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Then ' was the ſecond brother, called Aber, haled | 
the ſoldiers, and the tyrant ſhewed him all thoſe inſtru- 


ments of torment, and aſked him if he would eat of the 


ſacrifice, wich he denying to do, his hands were bound 
with iron chains, and being hung up thereby, the ſkin 


of his body was flain off from the crown of his head to 


his knees, fo that the entrails in his breaſt were ſeen: 
then was he caſt to a cruel lizard, greedily thirſting af- 
ter blood, but the beaſt ſmelling at him, forgat his cru- 
elty, and went from him, without doing him any harm: 


this increaſed the tyrant's rage, and Aber by his tor- 
ments grew more conſtant, crying aloud, * O how plea- 
ant is that death to me, which is cauſed by all ſorts of 
torments for God's fake! yea, the more pleaſant, be- 


cauſe I know I ſhall be rewarded in heaven: let theſe 


dure, nor thy power to decline, &c. And ſo ſhortly at- 
ter he yielded up his foul to God. 


Then Machir the third ſon was brought, whom all 


pitied, and exhorted by his brother's examples to for- 
ſake his opinion, and ſo decline the puniſhment: But 
he being angry at ſuch counſel, replied, * One father | 
begat us, one mother bore us, one maſter inſtructed us, | 
Kc. therefore no longer prolong the time in vain; 1 
came to ſuffer, not to ſpeak, als all the tyranny that 
poſſibly you can againſt my body, yet have you no 
power over my {oul.” This ſo moved the tyrant, that he 
deviſed new torments beyond the reach of human wit; 
and commanding a globe to be brought, he cauſed him | 
to be tied about it in ſuch a way, that all his bones were 
put out of joint, hanging one from another in a molt 


pitiful manner: yet was the holy martyr nothing diſ- 
mayed; then the ſkin of his head and face was pulled 


off, and he was put upon the wheel, but he could 


be racked no worle, for all his bones were diſlocated be- 


fore; the blood iſſuing from him abundantly, he ſaid, | 
We, O tyrant, endure this torment for the love of God, 
and thou the author of ſuch cruelty, ſhall be puniſhed 


by 


Then was his tongue cut out, 


the people perſuaded to obey the king; but he ſaid, 


Four fire ſhall not ſeparate me from the law of God, 
nor from my brethren; to thee, O tyrant, I denounce 

deſtruction, but to ſuch as believe, ſalvation: Try me 

thou cruel wretch, and ſee if God will not ſtand by me, 


as he did by my three brethren now in glory,” &c. The 
cruel tyrant hearing this, was ſo enraged, that he leap- 


ed down from his chair to torment this martyr himſelf; | 
he commanded alſo his tongue to be cut out, to whom 

Judas ſaid, Thy cruelty will nothing avail thee ; our 
God needs not by voice to be awaked, &c. he heareth 
 1uch as call upon him with their hearts, and knows our 


thoughts afar off, &c. Cut out my tongue it thou pleaſe, 
would thou wouldſt ſo ſanctify all the parts of my body, 


Ke. and think not that thou thalt long eſcape unpuniſh- 
ed:” then was his tongue cut out, and he being bound to 


a ſtake, was beaten with ropes ends, which torments he 


| bore with admirable patience: after which he was put 


upon the wheel, where he ended his life, and went to 
the reſt of his brethren. 3 5 
Then ſpake Achas the fifth brother, Behold, O ty- 
rant, I come to be puniſhed before thou commandeſt me; 
therefore hope not to alter his mind that deſireth to be 
tormented: The blood of my innocent brethren hath 


( 456 ] 


by | condemned thee to hell; I ſhall make up the fifth, that 
by it thy torments may be increaſed. What offence have 


torments, O tyrant, ſatisfy thy cruelty, for my pain is } 
not increaſed by them, but my pleaſure, as thou ſhalt 
find by my patience in theſe ſufferings; I am more wil- 
ling to ſuffer than thou to puniſh, yet my pain is leſs in 
ſuffering, than thine by inflicting: l am tormented for 
keeping the law, thou by God's juſtice ſhall be baniſhed | 
from thy regal ſeat; yea, eternal torments are prepared 
for thee, which neither thy profane mind is able to en- 


| 


PER 


we committed that thou thus rageſt againſt us? &c. Al} 
that thou canſt alledge againſt us is, that we honour 
God and live in obedience to his laws, and therefore 
we eſteem not puniſhment, which is an honour to us; 
tho' no part of us be left untormented, yet we ſhall be 
the more rewarded by God.“ Then at the command of 
the king the executioner caſt him into a brazen pot, 


where he was preſs'd down with his head to his feet, and 


afterwards he ſuffered all the torments inflicted on his 
brethren; but he was ſo far from being diſcouraged, that 
ſuddenly ſtarting up, he ſaid, * Cruel tyrant, how great 


benefits doſt thou (tho' againſt thy will) beſtow upon 
us! yea, the more thou rageſt, the more acceptable to 
God ſhalt thou make us; therefore I ſhall be ſorry if 

thou ſheweſt me any mercy; by this temporal death, 1 
ſhall go to everlaſting life.“ And having thus finiſhed his 
.... ß. 35 


Then was Arath the fixth brother brought, to whom 


the tyrant proffered the choice of honour or puniſh- 
ment; but he being grieved at this proffer, ſaid, © 0 
tyrant, tho' I be younger in years than my brethren, yet 
the conftancy of my mind 1s not inferior; as we have 


lived, ſo we will die together in the fear of God: 


Haſten therefore thy torments, and what time thou 


wouldſt ſpend in exhorting me, ſpend it in deviſing tor- 


| ments for me.” Whereupon Antiochus in a rage, com- 


manded him to be tied to a pillar, with his head down- 
wards; then cauſed he a fire to be made at ſuch a diſ- 
tance as might not burn, but roaft him ; then he made 


them prick him with awls, that the heat might 
pierce the ſorer: in theſe torments much blood, like froth, 
gathered about his head and face, yet ſaid he, O noble 
fight! O valiant war! O ftrife between piety and impi- 
ety! my brethren have paſt thro' their agonies, whole 
crown of martyrdom is the puniſhment of their perſecu- 
tors, I willingly follow them, that as by blood I am con- 
| joined to them, ſo by death I may not be ſeparated from 
them. Deviſe, O iyrant ſome new torment, for I have 
overcome thele already: O maſter of cruelty, enemy of 


piety, and perſecutor of juſtice! we young men have 
conquered thy power, thy hre 1s cold, and heateth not; 
thy weapons are bended and blunted in our bodies; our 
God giveth us more courage to ſuffer, than thou haſt to 


puniſh.“ &c. As he thus ſpoke, they pulled out his 
| tongue with an hot pair of tongs, and laſtly frying him 
in a frying-pan, he gave up the ghoſt ee 


There being now only the youngeſt brother left, cal- 


led Jacob, he preſenting himſelf before the tyrant, mov- 


ed him to ſome compaſſion, where he called the child to 
him, and taking him aſide by the hand, he ſaid, * By the 
| example of thy brethren thou ſeeſt what to expect if 


thou diſobeyeſt me: therefore deliver thyſelf from theſe 
torments, and I will give thee what honour my kingdom 


can afford ; thou ſhalt be a ruler, general of my army, 


my counſellor, &c. But when this prevailed not, he 


called his mother, who coming, and ſtanding by her 


ſon, the tyrant ſaid to her, * O worthy woman, where 
now are all thy children? yet thou haſt one remaining, 
adviſe him therefore not to ruin himſelf, and to leave 
thee childleſs by his obſtinacy, &c. The mother bow— 
ing herſelf to the king, ſaid to her child in Hebrew, 
that ſhe might not be underſtood of others, Pity and 
comfort thy ſorrowful mother, O my ſon, who bare 
thee nine months in my womb, gave thee fuck with my 
breaſts three years, and with great care have brought 
thee up hitherto. I pray thee, dear fon, conlider the 
heavens and earth, and remember that God created them 
all of nothing, &c. fear not therefore theſe pains and 
torments, but imitate thy brethren, and contemn death, 
that in the day of mercy I may receive thee with thy 
brethren again in heaven.“ Then did he deſire to be 


uunbound, 


PEAR 


the torments, and coming where a frying- pan was red 
hot, he ſaid to the king Cruel tyrant, I now know thee 
not only to have been cruel to my brethren, but even 
cruelty - itſelf. Wretch that thou art, who gave thee 
theſe purple robes? who exalted thee to thy kingdom ? 
| Fyen he whom thou in us doſt perſecute, whoſe ſervants 
thou tormenteſt and killeſt, for which thyſelt ſhalt ſuf- 


ſer eternal torments: tho' thou art above others, yet he 


that made other men, made thee alſo of the ſame nature, 
for all are born, and muſt die alike, He that kills ano- 


ther, ſheweth that he himſelt may be killed; thou teareſt 


and tormenteſt thine own image all in vain; in thy fury thou 
killeſt him whom God created like thyſelf, &c. thou 
pulleſt out our tongues, teareſt ourbody with fleſhhooks, 
and conſumeſt us with fire; but they that have already 
ſuffered, have received everlaſting joys, and everlaſt- 
ing puniſhments attend thee. Think not that I expect 
any favour, I will follow my brethren, and remain con- 


ſtant in keeping God's law.“ The tyrant herewith en- 


.raged, cauſed him to be tormented; but is mother 


when thro? violence of the torturers, the blood iſſued 
out of his mouth, noſe, and privy parts; the tormen- 
tors not ceaſing till his life was almoſt ſpent ; but then 
giving over, God gave him ftrength to recover, and to 
_ endure more than any of his brethren had done. At 


up to heaven, he cried, * O Adonai! (i. e. O Lord) be 
merciful unto me, and receive me into the company of 


my brethren.” &c. Then was his tongue pulled out, and 


| he of his own accord going into the fiery frying pan, 
to the great admiration of Antiochus, died. 


The mother ſeeing all her children dead, was inflam- 


ed with a holy zeal to ſuffer martyrdom alſo; and deſ- 


piſing the tyrant's threats, ſhe offered her motherly 
breaſts to thoſe torments which her children had ſuffer- 
ed before ber. Indeed herein ſhe excelled them all, in 
that the had ſuffered ſeven painful deaths, before the 
came to ſuffer in her own perſon, and feared in every 
one of them, leſt ſhe ſhould have been overcome. She 


alone with dry eyes looked upon them whilit they 


were torn in pieces, yea, ſhe exhorted them thereunto, 
' rejoicing to ſee one torn with fleſh-hooks, another rack- 
ed upon the wheel, a third bound and beaten, a fourth 
| burned, and yet ſhe exhorted the reſt not to be terrifi- 
ed thereby; and tho' her grief in beholding their tor- 


ments was greater than that which ſhe had in child-birth, 


yet did ſhe frame a chearful countenance, as if it had 
been one triumphing; wiſhing rather the torments of 


their bodies than of their fouls; for ſhe knew that no- 
thing was more frail than our lives, which are often 


taken by agues, fluxes, and a thouſand other ways. 
Therefore when they were firſt apprehended, ſhe thus 


exhorted them in the Hebrew tongue, O my moſt dear 


and loving children, let us haſten to that agony which 
may credit our profeſſion, and be rewarded by God with 
eternal life. 
torments which aged Eleazar endured. Let us call to 


mind our father Abraham, who having but one only 


ſon, willingly ſacrificed him at God's command, and 
feared not to bring him to the altar, whom with many 
prayers he had obtained in his old age. Remember 
Daniel, the three children, &c. Antiochus being en- 
raged againſt her, cauſed her to be ſtripped naked, 
hanged up by the hands, and cruelly whipped; then 
were her dugs and paps pulled off, and herſelf put in- 


to the red hot frying-pan; where lifting up her eyes 
and hands to heaven, in the midſt of her prayers the | 


No XXXIX. 


* 


unbound, which being granted, he immediately ran to 


Let us fearleſly preſent our bodies to thoſe 


E 


character of Antiochus.— When at Athens 
from Rome to Syria, hearing ef his brother death, and 


| | PER 
yielded up her chaſte foul unto God. But God ſuffer- 


ed not the cruel tyrant to eſcape unpunith=-4, for in his 


wars againſt the Perſians, the Lord ſtruck him with 
madneſs, his entrails were devoured with worms, and 
ſtinking like a carrion, in the extremity of his torments, 
he gave up the ghoſ. 0 | 20 

We ſhall conclude this article with a ſketch of the 
i his return 


the attempt of Heliodorus to uſurp the throne, with 
a party to ſupport his pretenſions; and that there was 


another party forming for Ptolomy king of Egypt, in 


3 


the right of his mother, ſiſter to the deceas'd king; and 
that both of them agreed not to give unto him, tho' the 


next heir in abſence of Demetrius, the honour of the 
kingdom, as the holy prophet Daniel foretold : hethere- 


fore applied himſelf to Eumenes king of Pergamus, 
and Attalus his brother ; and by flatteries, and great pro- 


miſes to ſupport them in cafe of a war with the Ro- 


mans, prevailed with them to aſliſt him againſt Helio- 


| dorus. By their means the uſurper being luppreſled, = 
comforted him, and with her kind hands held his head, 


he was quietly placed on the throne; and all ſub- 
mitted to him. So ſoon as he was fixed, he aſſumed the 
name of Epiphanes, (that is, illuſtrious) tho' nothing 
could be more alien to his true character; for he was 4 
vile perſon, or as the original bears, a deſpicable perſon : 


s At | For Athenzus informs us, out of the Hiſtories of Poly- 
laſt his hands and arms being cut off, with his eyes lift 


bius, Heliodorus and Phylarchus, (which books are now 


Toft, except a part of the firſt) that he would frequent- 
ly go out of the palace, ramble about the ſtreets, con- 
verle with thoſe who engraved in ſilver and wrought in 


gold about the myſteries of their trade, and debaſe him- 


lelf with the meaneſt of company; and would drink 
with ſtrangers and foreigners, even with the vileſt of 


them: That when he heard of any young people met 
together to feaſt or drink, he would invite himſelf a- 


mong them, and revel away the time in cups and ſongs; 
That in a mad frolick he would put off his royal habit, 


and aſſume a Roman gown ; go round the city, and 


aſk the votes of the citizens, as uſed to be done when he 


was at Rome: That he would ſetup for the office for Ædile 
or Tribune, and go up to the curule- chair, and hear pet- 
ty cauſes in the markets; whence many took him for a 
madman, and called him Antiochus Epimanes, that is, 
mad: That he ſpent a great part of his revenues in revel- 
ings and drunken caroufals, and in the ſtreets would 
icatter his money in handfuls among the rabble, ſaying, 
Let him take it to whom fortune gives it: That he 
would waſh in the public baths among the common 
people, where he would do ridiculous actions: That at 
Antioch he made great public feaſts, where he enter- 


tained his gueſts in golden veſſels, and had to the num- 


ber of a thouſand, and ſometimes fifteen hundred di- _ 
ning rooms; would do the moſt ſervile work himſelf, 
and dance with commedians and whores. Jerom alſo + 


tells of him, That he was exccedingly given to laſcivi- 
ouſneſs, and would proſtitute himſelf with whores in 
public company. Athenzus ſays further of him, That 
he was often, drunk on the bench when giving juſ- 
tice: That he had for catamites Ariſtus and Themiſon, 


two vile men, brothers, born at Cyprus: That at Daphne 


he exhibited public games with vaſt expence, where he 
behaved to that degree of folly and abſurdity, as to be 


the {corn of all that were preſent. We have been the ful- 


ler in this account of him, to ſhew that this perſecutor ot 


God's people deſerves jullly the character which the 


prophet Daniel gives him, of a deſpicable or vile per- 
on. 
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n 


The Perſecution of the Church under the Pagan Cz ſars, generally called the Ten 
| = Heathen Perſecutions. 5 


SE © K-14 


An Account of the Fir/t Primitive Perſecution, which be- 


gan in the Tear 67, under the Reign of NERO, Em- 
peror of Rome. 5 


* the primitive ages of the church, the firſt perſecu- 


tion was begun by that cruel tyrant Nero, the ſixth 


emperor of Rome. This monarch reigned, for the ſpace | 


of hve years, with tolerable credit to himſelf, but then 


gave away to the greateſt 'extravagancy of temper, and | 


to the moſt atrocious barbarities. Among other diabo- 
lical whims, he took it into his head to order, that the 


city of Rome ſhould be ſet on fire, which was done 


of Macenas, played upon his harp, tung the ſong of the | 


by his officers, guards, and ſervants, accordingly. While 
the imperial city was in flames, he went up to the tower 


burning of Troy, and openly declared, That he wiſh- 
ed the ruin of all things before his death.“ Among the 
noble buildings burnt was the circus, or place appropri- 


_ ated to horſe-races: it was half a mile in length, ot an o- 
val form, with rows of ſeats riſing above each other, and | 
capable of receiving, with eaſe, upwards of -100,000 | 
ſpectators. Beſides this noble pile, many other palaces | 


and houſes were confumed; ſeveral thouſands periſhed 


n * 


beneath the ruins. x 4 


n the flames, were ſmothered in the ſmoke, or buried 


This dreadful conffagration continued nine days; 
when Nero, finding that his conduct was greatly blam- 


ed, and a ſevere odium caſt upon him, determined to lay 
the whole upon the chriſtians, at once to excuſe himſelf, 
and have an opportunity of glutting his ſight with new 
cruelties. This was the occaſion of the firſt perſecution; 


ſuch as even excited the commiſeration of the Romans 


and the barbarities exerciſed upon the chriſtians were 


themſelves. Nero even refined upon eruelty, and con- 
trived all manner of puniſhments for the chriſtians that 
the moſt infernal imagination could deftgn. In particu- 


lar, he had ſome ſewed up in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and | 


then worried by dogs till they expired ; and others dreſ- 


- ſed in ſhirts made ſtiff with wax, fixed to axle-trees, 


and ſet on fire in his gardens in order to illuminate 


them. This perſecution was general throughout the 
whole Roman empire; but it rather increaſed than dimi- 


niſhed the ſpirit of chriſtianity. In the courſe of it, St 


Paul and St Peter were martyred (as we have already 


mentioned in our account of the lives, ſufferings, and 


- martyrdom of the apoſtles, evangeliſts, &c. in their 


proper order), and beſide many others whoſe names 


mT 


| conſtant companion. 


— 


motion raiſed in that city by Demetrius the ſilver-ſmith. 


from the populace, which they bore with a true chriſtian 
patience, giving good advice 1n return for ill uſage, and 


From Epheſus, Ariſtarchus accompanied St Paul into 
Greece, where they were very ſucceſsful in propagating 
the golpel, and bringing over many from ignorance to a 
ſaving k 

rious light of chriſtianity. 

and made a confiderable ſtay in Judea, where they were 
10 ſucceſsful in making converts in thoſe parts, that 
idolatry ſeemed to fly before them, and truth to diffuſe 
its rays wherever they came. 9 


er Nee 


by religion, was converted by St Paul to the chriſtian 


Traifed a great diſturbance in the temple at Jeruſalem, the 


foree reſcued St Paul from the hands of the Jews. 
ter to Rome, and did him every eſſential ſervice in his 


through Gaul, the apoſtle made him biſhop of that pro- 
vince, and left him behind in the city, of Arles. 


ed by the emperor Nero's expreſs orders. 


have not been tranſmitted to poſterity, were ſome of | mitive diſciple, and is uſually deemed one of the Seven- 


their converts and followers, the circumſtances concern- 


ing the principal of whom we ſhall here relate. 


| Redeemer, and became a candidate, together with Mat- 


ted by St Paul, and determined to follow the fortune of The goſpel and eccleſiaſtical writers make very little 


that apoſtle. For this reaſon he reſigned his office, and | other mention of him; but Papias informs us, that he 
accompanied St Paul in his voyages and travels, till the was once compelled to drink poiſon, which did not do 


latter left him in Macedonia, where he was firſt made | him the leaſt injury, agreeable to the promiſe of the 
biſhop of that province by the chriſtians; and afterwards |. Lord to thoſe vrho believe in him. 1 
ſuffered martyrdom, being tortured to death by the Pa During his life he was a zealous preacher of the goſ- 


gans at Phillippi. 125 


ARISTARCHUS, the Macedodian, was born in Theſ- | dered by the Pagans in Judea. 


pel; and having received many inſults from the Jews, 
at length received the crown of martyrdom, being mur- 


falonica, and being converted by St Paul, became his 
He was with that apoſtle at Epheſus, during a com. 


They both received ſeveral inſults upon the occaſion 


not in the leaſt reſenting any indignity put upon them. 


nowledge, and from Pagan darknels to the glo- 


Leaving Greece they traverſed a great part of Aſia, 


Ariſtarchus afterwards went with 'St Paul to Rome, 
where he ſuffered the ſame fate as the apoſtle, for being 
ſeized as a chriſtian, he was beheaded by the command 


my r 


TROPHIMLS, an Epheſian by birth, andia:C en tile 5 8 


a” 


A C WA 
After his converſion he accompanied his maſter in 
his voyages and travels; and upon his account the Jews 


laſt time St Paul was in that city. They proceeded ſo far 
in their malice againſt the apoſtle, that they attempted 
to murder him, for having introduced a Greek into the 
temple; for Trophimus being a Greek, was looked up- | 
on by the Jews with deteſtation. Lyfias, the captain ot 

the guard, however, interpoſed his authority, and by 


On quitting Jeruſalem, Trophimus followed his maſ- 


power. He then attended bim to Spain, and paſling 


About a twelvemonth after he paid a viſit to St Paul 
in Aſia, and went with him, for the laſt time, to Rome, 
j|- where he was witneſs to the martyrdom of his maſter; 
which was but the fore- runner of his own, for being 
ſoon after ſeized on account of his faith, he was behead- 


_ JOSEPH, commonly called, BARSABAS, was a pri- 
ty. He was, in ſome degree, related to our bleſſed = 


n F | | thias, to fill the vacant place of Judas Iſcariot, the trai- 
ER AST US, the chamherlain of Corinth, was conver- | tor. . e 


ANA- 


+ Oo 
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_ 


5555 wil 
ANANIAS, biſhop of Damaſcus, is celebrated in the 
- ſacicd writing for being the perſon who cured St Paul 
of the blindneſs with which he was ſtruck by the amaz- 
ing brightneſs which happened at his converſion. He was 
one of the Heventy, and martyred in the city of Damaſ- 
cus. After his death a chriſtian church was built over 
the place of his burial, which is now converted into a 
Turkith moſque. | 
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An Account of the Second Primitive Perſecution under the 
5 LO, Emperor DoMITIAN. 5 


** 


HE emperor Domitian, being naturally inclined to 
cruelty, firſt flew his brother, and then raiſed the 

ſecond perſecution againſt the chriftians. His rage was 
 fach, that he even put to death tome of the Roman ſe- 
nators; ſome through malice, and others to confiſcate | 
their eftates. He then commanded all the lineage of 
David to be put to death. Two chriſtians were brought 
before the emperor, and accuſed of being of the tribe of 
| Judah, and line of David; but from their anſwers, he 
deſpiſed them as ideots and diſmiſſed them accordingly. 
He, however, for his lenity here, was determined to 
be more ſecure upon other occaſions; for he took away 
the ſubſtance of many chriſtians, baniſhed others, and 
put ſeveral to death * 

Among the numerous martyrs that ſuffered during this 


perſecution was Simeon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who was 


crucified; and St John, who was boiled in oil, and af- 
-terwards baniſhed to Patmos. Flavia, the daughter of 
a Roman ſenator, was likewiſe baniſhed to Pontus; and 


Ma law was made, That no chriſtian, once brought be- 


without renouncing his er gs . 

A variety of fabricated tales were, during this reign, 
compoſed in order to injure the chriſtians. Among o- 
ther falſehoods, they were accuſed of indecent nightly 
meetings, of a rebellious turbulent ſpirit, of being per- 
nicious to the Roman empire, of murdering their chil- 
dren, and even of being cannibals. Such was the infa- 
tuation of the Pagans, that if famine, peſtilence, or 
_ earthquakes, afflicted any of the Roman provinces, it 
was laid, upon the . chriſtians. Theſe perſecutions a- 
mong the ehriſtians increaſed the number of informers; 
and many, for the lake of gain, ſwore away the lives 
of the innocent. TPO pe yo ie i ep Fo to 

Another hardſhip was, that when any chriſtians were 
brought before the magiſtrates, a teſt oath was propoſed, 
when, if they-refuſed to take it, death was pronounced 
againſt them; and if they confeſſed themſelves chriſ- 
tians, the ſentence was the ſame. The various kinds of 
puniſhments and inflicted cruelties were, during this 
| ene imprifonment, racking, ſearing, broiling; 

burning, ſcourging, ſtoning, ſtrangling, ea, with red 


fore the tribunal, ſhould be exempted from puniſhment 


rying. Some indeed were torn piecemeal, with re 
hot pincers, and others were thrown upon the horns of 
wild bulls: After having: ſuffered theſe cruelties, the 
friends ef the deceaſed chriſtians were refuſed the pri- 
vilege of- burying their qa remain. „ 
Ihe following were the moſt remarkable among the 
numerous martyrs who ſuffered during this perſecution. 


DIONYSIUS, the Areopagite, was an Athenian by 
birth, and educated in all the uſeful and ornamental li- 
terature of Greece. He then travelled to Egypt to ſtudy 
aſtronomy, and made very particular obſervations on 
the great and ſupernatural eclipſe, which happened at 
the time of our Saviour's crucifixion. og apr on 

On his return to Athens, he was highly. honoured 
| * 


e | 
| by the people, and at length promoted to the dignity of 
ſenator of that celebrated city. Becoming a convert to 
| the goſpel, he changed from the worthy Pagan magiſ- 
trate to the pious chriſtian 5 for even while in- 


groſs errors of paganiſm would permit. 

It is eaſy to be imagined, that a ſoul which could 
appear with ſome luſtre while loaded with original ſin, 
and tainted with ſup Aition, muſt, when illuminated 
with the light of the goſpel, ſhine with the moſt ſplen- 
did brilliancy. 5 „ 

The ſanctity of his converſation, and purity of his 


| manners, recommended him {o itrongly to the chriſtians 


in general, that he was appointed biſhop of Athens. He 


| diſcharged his duty with the utmoſt diligence till the ſe- 


cond year of this perſecution, viz. A D. 69. when he 


by being beheaded, 5 


NICOME DES, a chriſtian of ſome diftinQion at | 


Rome, during the rage of Domitian's perſecution, did 


all he could to ſerve the afflicted; comforting the poor, 
viſiting tholeconfined, exhorting the wavering, and con- 


firming the faithful. For thole and other pious actions 
he was ſeized as a chriſtian, and being ſentenced, was 
ſcourged to death. 5 


PROTASIUS and GERVASIUS were martyred at 
Milan; but the particular circumſtances of their deaths 


are not recorded. 


TIMOTHY, the celebrated diſciple of St Paul, and 


biſhop of Epheſus, was born at Lyſtra, in the province of 


taught the precepts of the goſpel from his infancy. 
St Paul coming to Lycaonia, ordained Timothy, and 
then made him the companion of his pious labours. It 


be only equalled by his fidelity; for St Paul mentions 
as Timothy. 


he was a diſintereſted and diligent ſervant of Chriſt. 
Timothy attended St Paul to Macedonia, and there 

with the*apoſtle and Silas, he laboured with aſſiduity in 

the propagation of the goſpel. When St Paul went to 


knowledge. 3 ATTY 555 
At length St Paul ſent for Timothy to Athens, and 
tben diſpatched him to Theſſalonica, to ſtrengthen the 


ſecution which then raged. 


compoſing the two epiſtles to the Theſſalonians. Ne 


pheſus. 


Alfter rene levers! other commiſſions for St 


Paul, and attending him upon various other journies, 


he was only thirty years of age; and in two admirable 
epiſtles gave him proper inſtructions for his conduct in 


fo important a charge. ; | 
Timothy was ſo very temperate in his living, that. St 


Paul blames him for being too abſtemious, and recom- 


mends 


volved in the darkneis of ido atry, he was as juſt as the 


was apprehended, and received the crown of martyrdom, 


Lycaonia, his father being a Gentile, and his mother a 
Jeweſs. But both his parents and his grandmother em- 
braced chriſtianity, by which means young Timothy was 


appears, that while he attended the apoſtle, his zeal could 


him with peculiar reſpect, and declares, that he could 
find none fo truly united to him, both in heart and mind, 
Indeed, the apoſtle, upon various occaſi- 
ons, ſpeaks of him in the moſt affectionate terms, which 
is a ſufficient proof of his great merit, and evinces, that 


Achaia, Timothy was left behind to ſtrengthen the 
faith of thoſe already converted, or to induce others to 
quit the darkneſs of ignorance for the light of galpel 


ſuffering chriſtians there againſt the terrors of the per- 
When Timothy arrived at the place of his deſtination, | 
he did all that a zealous chriſtian could for the ſervice of 
his Redeemer. Having performed his miſſion, he re- 
turned to Athens, and there aſſiſted St Paul and Silas, in 


then accompanied St Paul to Corinth, Jeruſalem, and E- 


the apoſtle conſtituted him biſhop of Fpheſus, though 
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| LE: 
mends to him the moderate uſe of wine to recruit his 
ſtrength and ſpirits. 5 | 

St Paul ſent to Timothy while he was in his laſt confine- 
ment at Rome to come to him; and, after that great a- 
poſtle's martyrdom, he returned to Epheſus, where he 
zealouſly governed the church till A. D. 97. At this 
period the Pagans were about to celebrate a feaſt called 
Catagogion, the principal ceremonies of which were, 
that the people ſhould carry battons in their hands, go 
maſked, and bear about the ſtreets the images of their 

ods. JV 
8 Timothy, meeting the proceſſion, ſeverely reproved 
them for their ridiculous idolatry, which ſo exaſperated 
the people, that they fell upon him with their clubs, and 
beat him in ſo dreadful a manner, that he expired of the 
bruiſes two days after. TVC 


$ E G T. i 
An Account of the 


” Roman Emperors. 
> TERVA ſucceeding Domitian, gave a reſpite to the 


his ſucceſſor, Trajan, in the tenth year of his reign, and 


in A. D. 108. began the third perſecution againſt the 
_ chriſtians. While the perſecution raged, Plinius Se- 


cundus, a heathen philoſopher, wrote to the emperor 


magiſtracy, they ſhould be puniſhed,” _ 
I his abturd reply made Tertu 


have them ſought for as innocent, and yet would have 
them puniſhed as guilty.” The emperor's incoherent 


meaſure to abate, as his officers were uncertain if they 
carried on with ſeverity, how he might chuſe to wreft 


his own meaning. Trajan, however, ſoon after wrote 
to Jeruſalem, and gave orders to his officers to extermi- 


nate the ſtock of David: in conſequence of which, all 
that could be found of that race were put to death. 


SYMPHOROSA, a widow, and her ſeven ſons, were 
commanded by the emperor to ſacrifice to the heathen 
deities. Unanimoufly refuſing to comply with ſuch an 
impious requeſt, the emperor, in a rage, told her, that 
for her obſtinacy herlelf, and her ſons, ſhould be ſhin, 


to appeaſe the wrath of his offended deities : to which 


"the anſwered, that if he murdered her and her children, 
red would only be held in the greateſt 

getetation.” V 
The emperor being greatly exaſperated at this, or- 
dered her to be carried to the temple of Hercules, 
where ſhe was ſcourged, and hung up, for ſome time, 
by the hair of her head; then being taken down, a 
large ſtone was faſtened to her neck, and ſhe was thrown 


Into the river, and drowned. With reſpect to the ſons, 


they were faſtened to ſeven poſts, and beiug drawn up 


the ſecond, in the breaſt ; Nemeſius, the third, in the 


heart; Primitius, the fourth, in the navel ; Juſtice the | 
Stacteus, the ſixth, in the fide; and | 


fifth, in the back; 
Eugenius, the youngeſt, was ſawn aſunder. 


PHOCAS, biſhop of Ponrus, refuſing to ſacrifice to 


Neptune, was by the immediate order of Trajan, caſt 


firſt into a hot lime-kiln, and being drawn from thence, 
was thrown into a ſcalding bath till he expired. 


Third Primitive Perſecution under the 


chriſtians; but reigning only thirteen months, 
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Trajan likewiſe commanded the martyrdom of Igna- 
tius, biſhop of Antioch. This holy man was the per- 
ſon whom, when an infant, Chriſt took into his arms, 
and ſhewed to his diſciples, as one that would be a pat- 
tern of humility and innocence. He received the goſ- 
pel from St John the evangeliſt, and was exceeding zea- 
ſous in his miſſion. He boldly vindicated the faith of 
Chriſt before the emperor, for which being caſt into pri- 
ſon, he was tormented in a moſt cruel manner; for af. 
ter being dreadfully ſcourged, he was compelled to 
hold fire in his hands, and, at the ſame time, papers dip. 
ped in oil were put to his ſides, and ſet on light. Hig 
fleſh was then torn with red hot pincers, and at laſt, 
he was ditpatched by being torn to pieces by wild beaſts, 


| —See Ignatius among the lives of the Fathers of the Church, 
Trajan being ſucceeded by Adrian, the latter conti- 
| nued this third perſecution with as much ſeverity as his 
= rag 


About this time Alexander, biſhop of 

ome, with his two deacons, were martyred ; as were 
Quirinus and Hermes, with their families; Zenon, a 
Roman nobleman, and about 10,000 other chriſtians, 
In Mount Ararat many were crucified, crowned with 
thorns, and ſpears run into their ſides, in imitation of 
Chriſt's paſhon. Euſtachius, a brave and ſucceſsful Ro- 
man commander, was by the emperor ordered to join 
in an idolatrous ſacrifice to celebrate ſome of his own 
victories; but his faith (being a chriſtian in his heart) 
was ſo much greater than his vanity, that he nobly re- * 


| fuſed it. Enraged at the denial, the urigrateful empe- 
in favour of the chriſtians; to whole epiſtle Trajan re- 
turned this indecifive anſwer, The chriſtians ought 
not to be ſought after, but when brought before the 


ror forgot the ſervices of this ſkilful commander, and 


ordered him and his whole family to be martyred. 
At the martyrdom of Fauſtines and Jovita, brothers 
© Is and citizens of Breſſia, their torments were ſo many, 
Hian exclaim in the fol- 

lowing words: © O confuſed ſentence! he would not 


and their patience ſo great, that Calocerius, a pagan, 
| bei:oiding them, was ſtruck with admiration, and ex- 


claimed in a kind of extaſy, Great is the God of the 
Alt | $ ino t | chriſtians!” for wh 
anſwer, however, occaſioned the perſecution in ſome _ 


uch he was apprehended, and ſuf— 
%%% d (( 

_ Many other ſimilar cruelties and rigours were exer- 
ciſed againſt the chriſtians, till Quadratus, biſhop of 


{ Athens, made a learned apology in their favour hefore 


the emperor, who happened to be there; and Arifti- | 
des, a philoſopher of the ſame city, wrote an elegant 


_ | epiſtle, which cauſed Adrian to relax in his ſeverities, 
and relent in their favour, He indeed went ſo far as to 


command that no chriſtian ſhould be puniſhed on the 
ſcore of religion or opinion only ; but this gave other 
handles againſt them to the Jews and Pagans, for then 
they began to employ and ſuborn falſe witneſſes, to 
accuſe them of crimes againſt the ſtate, or civil authority. 

Adrian dying, 1n the year A. D. 138. was ſucceeded by 
Antoninus Pius, one of the moſt amiable monarchs that 
ever reigned ; for his people gave him a title which he 


| juſtly deſerved, viz. the Father of Virtues. Immediate- 


ly upon his acceſſion to the imperial throne he publiſh- 
ed an edict, forbidding any farther perſecutions againſt 
the chriſtians, and concluded it in theſe words: © If any 
hereafter ſhall vex or trouble the chriſtians, having no 
other cauſe but that they are ſuch, let the accuſed be re- 
leaſed, and the accuſers be puniſhed.” This ſtopped 


: ; P | the perſecution, and the chriſtians enjoyed a reſpitefrom 
by pullies, their limbs were diſlocated ; thele tortures, 4 and P 


not affecting their reſolution, they were thus martyred ; 
* Cretentius, the eldeſt, was itabbed in the throat; Julian, 


their ſufferings during this emperor's reign, though 
their enemies took every occaſion to do them whrat in- 
juries they could in an underhand manner, 


8 T. T. 
An Account of the Fourth Primitive Perſecution under ile 
| Roman Emperors, which commenced A. D. 162. 
TONINUS PIUS was ſucceeded by Marcus Au- 


* 


relius Antoninus Philoſophus, who, being a 
e ſtrong 
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cluded in the accuſation. 
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ſtrong Pagan, began the fourth perſecution, in which 
many chriſtians were martyred, particularly in ſeveral 


parts of Alia, and in France. | 5 
The cruelties uſed in this perfecution were ſuch, that 


many of the ſpectators ſhuddered with horror at the 
fight, and were aſtoniſhed at the intrepidity of the ſuffer- 


ers. Some ot the martyrs were obliged to paſs with 


their already wounded feet, over thorns, nails, ſharp 
ſhells, &c. with their points; others were ſcourged 


till their ſinews and veins lay bare; and after ſuffering 
the moſt excruciating tortures that could be deviſed, 


they were deſtroyed by the moſt terrible deaths. 


7 ERM ANICUs, A young man, but true chriſtian, 


being delivered to the wild beaſts on account of his faith, 


behaved with ſuch aſtoniſhing courage, that ſeveral Pa- 
gans became converts to a faith which inſpired ſuch. 
| fortitude. This enraged others ſo much, that they | 
cried he merited death, as they did alſo of Polycarp, the 


pious and venerable biſhop of Smyrna. 

The fam'd PoLIc AR ſuffered martyrdom during this | 
perſecution.—See Polycarp among the lives of the Fathers 
of the Church, ns N 


' METRODORUS, a miniſter, who preached boldly; 


and Pionius, who made ſome excellent apologies for 
the chriſtian faith, were likewiſe burnt. Carpus and 
Papilus, two worthy chriſtians, and Agathonica, a pi- 
ous woman, ſuffered martyrdom at Pargamopolis, in 


FELICITATIS, an illuſtrious Roman lady of a con- 
_ fiderable family, and the moſt ſhining virtues, was a 
_ devout chriſtian. She had ſeven ſons, whom ſhe had e- 
ducated with the moſt exemplary piety. The empire | 
having been, about this time, grievouſly troubled with | 


earthquakes, famine, inundations, &c. the chriſtians 
were accuſed as the cauſe, and Felicitatis was in- 


ſons, whom he examined ſeparately. They all how- 
ever remained ſtedfaſt in their faith, and unanimous 


the three younger ſons, viz. Alexander, Vitalis, and 
Martial, were all beheaded. With reſpect to the mo- 


ther, ſhe ſuffered the ſame fate, and was beheaded with 
the ſame ſword as the three latter. 155 


JUSTIN, the celebrated philoſopher, fell a martyr in 


this perſecution. He was a native of Neapolis, in Sa- 
maria, and was born in the year 103. He had the 


beſt education thoſe times could afford, and travelled 


into Egypt, the country where the polite tour of that 


age was made for improvement. At Alexandria he 
was informed of every thing relative to the ſeventy 
Interpreters of the ſacred writings, and ſhewn the 
rooms, or rather cells in which their work was per- 
formed, Juſtin was a great lover of truth, and an uni- 
verſal ſcholar; he inveſtigated the Stoic and Peripatetic 
philotophy; and attempted the Pythagorean ; but the 


The lady and her family | 
being ſeized, the emperor gave orders to Publius, the 
Roman governor of Rome, to proceed againit her. 
Publius began with the mother, thinking that if he could | occafion. 
prevail with her to change her religion, the example 
would have great influence with her ſons. Finding 
her inflexible, he turned his intreaties to menaces, and 
threatened her with deſtruction to herſelf and family. 
She deſpiſed his threats as ſhe had done his promiſes; 
on which he changed his battery, and began with the 
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a chriſtian: 


E . 


An Oration to the Greeks. 


behaviour of one of its proteſſors diſguſting him, he 
applied himſelf to the Platonic, in which he took great 


delight. About the year 133, when he was thirty 
years of age, he became a convert to chriſtianity, and 


then, for the firſt rime, perceived the real nature of 
truth. 95 


vert them to the faith he had newly acquired, and liv- 
ed in ſo pure and innocent a manner, that it was evi - 
dent he merited the title of a chriſtian philoſopher. 


He employed his talents in convincing the Jews of 


the truth of the chriſtian rites, and ſpent a great deal 
of time in travelling, till he took up his abode in 
Rome, and fixed his habitation upon the Viminal mount. 


He kept a public ſchool, taught many who after- 
wards became great men, and wrote a treatiſe to confute 
As the Pagans began to treat the 
chriſtians with great ſeverity, Juſtin wrote his firſt apo- 
logy in their favour, and addreſſed it to the emperor, to 


hereſies of all kinds. 


two princes whom he had adopted as his ſons, and to 


the ſenate and people of Rome in general. This piece 
diſplays great learning and genius, is written with a 


manly elegance, and occaſioned the emperor to publiſh 

an edict in favour of the chriſtians 5 
Soon after he entered into frequent conteſts with 

Creſcens, a perſon of a vicious life and converſation, 


but a celebrated cynic philoſopher ; and his arguments 
appeared ſo powerful, yet diſguſting to the cynic, that 
he reſolved on, and in the ſequel _— his de- 


ſtruction. 


Juſtin's ſecond apology was occaſioned by the follow- 
ing circumſtances: a man and his wife, who were both 


bad livers, reſided at Rome. The woman, however, 


becoming a convert to chriſtianity, attempted to reclaim 
her huſband : but not ſucceeding, ſhe ſued for a divorce, 


which ſo exaſperated him, that he accuſed her of bein 


who had converted her. Ptolmeus was condemned to 


die; and one Lucius, with another perſon, met with the 
| ſame fate, for expreſſing themſelves too freely upon the 


The apology of Juſtin, upon theſe ſeverities, gave 
Creſcens the cynic an opportunity of prejudicing the 
emperor againſt the writer of it: upon which Juſtin, 
and fix of his companions, were apprehended, Being 
commanded as uſual to deny their faith, and ſacrifice to 
the Pagan idols, they abſolutely refuſed to do either; on 
their refuſal, they were condemned to be firſt ſcourged, 
| and then beheaded; which ſentence was executed with 
in their opinions, on which the whole family were order- „„ | e 
eld for execution. jj 8 
Januarius, the eldeſt, was ſcourged, and preſſed to 
death with weights; Felix and Philip, the two next, had 
their brains daſhed out with clubs; Silvanus, the fourth, 
was murdered by being thrown from a precipice ; and 


all imaginable ſeverity. 


Of the writings of this celebrated martyr, and great 
philoſopher, only ſeven pieces are now extant, viz. 


The two apologies. An Exhortation to the Gentiles, 
A Treatiſe on Divine Mo- 
narchy. A Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, and an E- 


| piſtle to Diagnetus. 5 5 
Several were beheaded for refuſing to ſacrifice to the 
image of Jupiter; in particular Concordus, a deacon of 
| the city of Spoleto, being carried before the image, and 
ordered to worſhip it, not only refuſed, but ſpit in its 


face; for which he was ſeverely tormented, and after- 


wards had his head cut off with a ſword. 


Some of the northern nations being in arms againſt - 
Rome, the emperor marched to encounter them. He 
was, however, drawn into an ambuſcade, and dreaded 

the loſs of his whole army. Enveloped with moun- 


tains, ſurrounded by enemies, and periſhing with thirſt, 
the troops were driven to the .laſt extremities. All 


the Pagan deities were invoked in vain : when the men 


belonging to the militine, or thundering legion, who 
were all chriſtians, were commanded to call upon their 


. 880 


He wrote an elegant epiſtle to the Gentiles, to con- 


Upon her petition, however, he dropped 
the proſecution, and levelled his malice at Ptolmeus, 


| Bo. 2 | 
_ God for ſuccour ; they immediately withdrew from the 
reſt, proſtrated themſelves upon the earth, and prayed 
tervently. A miraculous deliverance immediately enſu- 
ed; a prodigious quantity of rain fell, which being 
caught by the men, and filling the dykes, afforded a ſud- 
den and aſtoniſhing relief, The emperor, in his epiſtle 
to the Roman ſenate, wherein the expedition is deſcri- 
bed, after mentioning the difficulties to which he had 
been driven, thus ſpeaks of the chriſtians. 
« When I ſaw myſelf not able to encounter with the 


no relief at their hands, and being cooped up by the 
enemy, I cauſed thoſe men, whom we call chriſtians, to 
be ſent for; who being muſtered, I found a conſidera- 


marvellous power, they forthwith uſed their endea- 


ing unto, and truſting in their God, whom they carry 
about with them in their conſciences. It is therefore 


they worſhip God in their hearts; for they, falling 
proſtrate on the ground, prayed, not only for me, but 


to help me in that our extreme want of victuals and 


2 God unknown to me, and immediately thereupon fell 
from heaven a moſt pleaſant and cool ſhower ; but a- 
mongſt our enemies great ſtore of hail, mixed with 


therefore we give thele men leave to ue chriſtia- 
nity, leſt, by their prayers, we be puniſhed by the like: 


ligion.“ It appears, that the ſtorm which ſo miracu- 
loufſly flaſhed in the faces of the enemy, ſo intimidated 
them, that part deſerted to the Roman army; the reſt 
were with eaſe defeated, and the revolted provinces were 
7 98 BE 

This affair occaſioned the perſecution to ſubſide for 


the inſpection of theemperor; for we find that it ſoon after 
raged in France, particularly at Lyons, where the tor 

tures to which many of the chriſtians were put, almoſt 
exceed the powers of deſcription. The aſperſions, falſe 
accuſations taunts, threats, revilings, menacings, which 
were hut for forerunners to all manner of puniſhments, 
torments, and painful deaths; ſuch as being baniſhed, 


ers. The principal of theſe martyrs were the following: 


ing boldly pleaded the chriſtian cauſe, was afked if he 


he was condemned to death, and received the crown 
of marryrdom accordingly. Many, animated by this 
young man's intrepidity, boldly owned their faith, and 
_ ſuffered as he had done. Go a A en ent 


BLANDINIA, a chriſtian, but of a weak conſtitution, 
being ſeized and tortured upon the account of her reli- 
gion, received {o much ftrength trom heaven, that her 
torturers became tired frequently, and were ſurpriſed at 
her being able to bear her torments with ſuch reſolution, 
and for ſo great a length of time. 
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SANC Tus, a deacon of Vienna, was put to the 
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enemies, I craved aid of our country gods; but finding 


ble number of them, againſt whom I was more incenſe | © | | V 
than I had juſt cauſe, as | found afterwards: for by a] BIBLIAS, a weak woman, had been an apoſtate, 
but having returned to the faith was martyred, and bore 
yours, not with ammunition, drums, and trumpets, ab- 


| Horring ſuch preparations and furniture, but only pray- 
to be believed, although we call them wicked men, that 


for the army alſo which was with me, beſeeching God 
freſh water {for we had been five days without water, | 


and in our enemies” land, even in the midſt of Ger- 
many]; I ſay falling upon their faces, they prayed to | 


thunder and lightning; ſo that we ſoon perceived the 
1nvincible aid of the moſt mighty God to be with us: 


and I thereby make myſelf the author of all the evil 
that ſhall accrue by the perſecution of the chriſtian re- 


ſome time, at leaſt in thoſe parts, immediately under 


plundered, hanged, burnt, &c. and even the ſervants | 
ad ſlaves of opulent chriſtians were racked and tor- | 
tured, to make them accule their maſters and employ- 


VETIUS AGATHUS, a young man, who hav- | 


was a chriſtian ? To which anſwering in the affirmative, 


PER © 
torture, which he bore with great fortitude, and only. 
cried, I am a chriſtian.” Red hot plates of braſs 


dereſt, which contracted the ſinews, but he remaining 
inflexible, was re conducted to priion. Being brought 
out from his place of confinement a few days afterwards, 
his tormentors were aſtoniſhed to find his wounds 
healed, and his perſon as perfect as before they tor. 


| mented him; they, however, again proceeded to tor- 


ture him ; but not being able at that time, to take away 
a life which was miraculouily preſerved, they only re- 
manded him to priſon, where he remained for ſome. 
time after; and having had this reſpite, received the 


crown of martyrdom by being beheaded. 


her ſufferings with great patience, Attalus, of Pergamus, 
was another ſufferer; and Pothinus, the venerable bi- 
ſhop of Lyons, who was ninety years of age, was fo 


* 6 * 


expired two days after in the priſon. 


martyrdom, they were ornamented, and crowned with 


ved eternal crowns of glory. 


ready mentioned, and ſome others. Some were ſewed 


they ſet guards over the bodies while the beaſts were de- 
vouring them, leaſt the friends of the deceaſed ſhould 
get them away by ſtealth; and the offals left by the 
dogs were ordered to be burnt 5 


we could obtain, who ſuffered for the goſpel, were forty- 


the year of Chriſt 177. They all died with great forti- 
promeved the everlaſting pleaſures of an immortal and 
1appy life, to the tranſitory ſcenes of one that was pre- 


fleeting. 
enumerated together, ſome others 1uffered in that city, 
theſe the principal were: 


EPIPODIUS and ALEXANDER, celebrated for 
each other. The firit was born at Lyons, the latter in 
Greece: they were of mutual aſſiſtance: to each other, 
and prepared themſelves for receiving a crown of mar- 
tyrdom in this world, and a crown of glory in the next, 
by the continual practice of all manner 
— To: | | * 

When the perſecution began firſt to rage at Lyons, 


a neighbouring village. 


Here they were, for ſome 


: tected, while her obſcurity gave a ſanction to their re- 
treat. | | | | | 
As they were eminent perſons, the malice of their 
perſecutors ſought after them with indefatigable induſ- 
try, and purſued them to their place of concealment 
with unremitted aſſiduity. Dragged from their retire- 
ment, they were committed to priſon without examina- 
tion; 


were placed upon thoſe parts of the body that were ten- 


unmercifully treated by the enraged Pagan mob, that he 


When the chriſtians, upon theſe occaſions, received 
garlands of flowers; for which they, in heaven, recei- 
The torments were various; and, excluſive of thoſe 
already mentioned, the martyrs of Lyons were compel- 
led to {it in red hot iron chairs till their fleſh broiled. 
This was inflicted with peculiar ſeverity on Sanctus al- 
up in nets, and thrown on the horns of wild bulls; and 
the carcaſes of thoſe who died in prifon, previous to the _ 


appointed time of execution, were thrown to dogs. In- 
| deed, ſo far did the malice of the Pagans proceed, that 


The martyrs of Lyons, according to the beſt accounts 
eight in number, and their execurions happened in the 


tude and ſerenity of mind, evidently evincing, that they 


carious, daſhed with afflictions, and at beſt but ſhort and 
. Beſides the above martyrs of Lyons, who are uſually 1 


and in the different parts of the empire, ſoon after. Of 
their great 8 and their chriſtian union with ö 


chriſtian vir- 


they were in the prime of liſe, and to avoid the effects 
of its ſeverities, they thought proper to withdraw to 


time, concealed by a chriſtian widow, whoſe piety pro- 


PT R 


for, thielded by the golpel, they were ſecure againſt the 
woes incident to this life. 8 Et FD 
Being, at the expiration of three days, brought before 
the governor, they were examined 1n the preſence of a 
crowd of Pagans. They confeſſed the divinity of 
Chriſt, when the governor being enraged at what he 
termed their inſolence, abſurdly ſaid, What ſignifies 
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tion; but their misfortunes did not oppreſs their ſpirits; 


all the former executions, if ſome yet remain who dare 


acknowledge Chriſt,” 

Having ſeparated them, that they ſhould not conſole 
with, or fortify each other, he began to tamper with 
Epipodius, the youngeſt of the two. With a diſſembled 
kindneſs, he pretended to pity his condition, and in- 
treated him not to ruin himſelf by obſtinacy. © Our 


- deities (continued he) are worſhipped by the greater | 


part of the people in the univerſe, and their rulers; we 
adore them with feaſting and mirth, while you adore a a 
crucified man; we, to honour them, launch into plea- 
ſures; you, by your faith, are debarred from all that 
indulges the ſenſes, 
pyour's faſting; our's the joys of licentious blandiſh- 

ments, your's the barren virtue of chaſtity. Can you 


i. 


expect protection from one, who could not ſecure him- | 
alk 


from the perſecutions of a contemptible people ? 
Then quit a profeſſion of ſuch auſterity, and enjoy thoſe 
gratifications which the world affords, and which your 
youthful years demand ee a ae ns 
To this illuſive harangue Epipodius replied : he con- 
temned his compaſſion, as a heart full of faith could not 


* 
wo 


plete with everlaſting death. Chriſt ſuffered for us, that 
our pleaſures ſhould be immortal, and hath prepared for 
his followers an eternity of bliſs. The frame of man 


being compoſed of two parts, body and foul; the firſt, | 


Our religion enjoins feaſting, 


« Your pretended tendernets (ſaid he) is ac- | 
tual cruelty ; and the agreeable life you deſcribe, 1s re- | 


as mean and periſhable, ſhould be rendered ſubſervient 


to the intereſts of the laſt. - Your idolatrous feaſts may 
gratify the mortal, but they injure the immortal part: 
that cannot therefore be enjoying life, which deſtroys 


the moſt valuable moiety of your frame, Your plea-_ 


ſures lead to eternal death, and our pains to perpetual 
happineſs.” JJ 
: For this manly and rational ſpeech, Epipodius was 
ſeverely beaten, and then put to the rack, upon which 
being ſtretched, his fleſh was torn with iron hooks. 
Having borne his torments with incredible patience, and 


undhaken fortitude, he was taken from the rack and be- 


headed. 


of that excellent young man. Oa his abſolute refuſal 
to renounce chriſtianity, he was placed upon the rack, 
and beat by three executioners, who relieved each other 
alternately. He bore his ſufferings with as much for- 
titude as his friend had done, and at length received the 
concluſion of his glorious martyrdom, by being cruct- 
_ lied. Theſe martyrs ſuffered in the year 179 ; the firſt 
on the 20th of April, and the other on the 22d of the 
ben Eo 85 


VALERIAN and MARCELLUS, who were nearly | 


related to each other, were impriſoned at Lyons, in 
the year 177, for being chriſtians. By ſome means, 


by 
4 
4 


| 


| 


* 


however, of which we are not informed, they made their 


eicape, and travelled different ways. — 
arcellus made ſeveral converts in the territories of 


Beſancon and Chalons, but being apprehended, was 


carried before Priſcus, the governor of thoſe parts. 

hat magiſtrate, knowing Marcellus to be a chriſtian, 
ordered him to be faſtened to ſome branches of a tree, 

Which were drawn down for that purpoſe, When he 


"£0 7 


chriſtianity, was ordered, 


8 P E R 

was tied to different branches, they were let go, with 
a deſign, that the fuddennels of the jerks might tear him 
his invention failing in its propoſed end, he was 
conducted to Chalons, to be preſent at ſome idolatrous 
ſacrifices, at which, refuſing to aſſiſt, he was put to the 


torture, and afterwards fixed up to the waiſt in the 
ground; in which poſition 


, after remaining three days, 
he expired, A. D. 179. | 


VALERIAN was ſoon after apprehended, and, by 
the order of Priſcus, was firſt brought to the rack, and 
then beheaded in the ſame year as his friend and rela- 


1 tion. Ls l a | + 
Much about the ſame time the following martyrs ſuf- 
fered, but we have not any circumſtantial or particular 
| accounts of their death. - IN. * | 


| Benignus, at Dijon; Speuſippus, and others at Lan- 


| gres; Androches, Ihyrſeus, and Fexlic, at Salieu; Sym- 


poviam and Florella, at Antun; Severinus, Felician, 
and Exuperus, at Vienna; Cecilia, the virgin, at Sicily; 
and Thraſeus, biſhop of Phrygia, at Smyrna. 


Antonius the emperor dying, was ſucceeded A. D. 
180, by his ſon Commodus, who did not ſeem to copy 
his father in any particular. He had neither his vir- 


tues nor his vices ; He was without his learning and 


morality, and, at the ſame time without his prejudices 


| againft chriſtianity, His principal foible was pride, and 


to that we chiefly aſcribe the errors of his reign; for 
having taken itänto his head to fancy himſelf Hercules, 


he ſacrificed thoſe to his vanity, who refuſed to ſub= _ 


ſcribe to his abſurdity. 


 APOLLONIUS, a Roman ſenator, became a martyr 
in his reign. This eminent perſon was, at once, ſkilled 


in all tle polite literature of thoſe times, and in all the _— 
pureft precepts taught by our bleſſed Redeemer. He 


was, indeed, an accompliſhed gentleman, and a ſincere 
chrithan. EEE e he 


This worthy perſon was accuſed by his own ſlave 


| Scverus, upon an unjuſt and contradictory, but unrepeal- 


ed edit, of the emperor Trajan s. This inconſiſtent 
law condemned the accuſed to die, unleſs he recanted his 
opinion; and, at the ſame time, ordered the execu- 
tion of the accuſer for calumny, _ 155 
Dpon this ridiculous ſtatute was Appollonius accuſed; 

for though his ſlave Severus knew he muſt die for the 


en %%% = lacculfation, yet ſuch was his diabolical malice, and defire 
ALEXANDER, the companion of Epipodius, was | 
brought before the judge, two days after the execution 


of revenge, that he courted death in order to involve his 


maſter in ruin. V 
I be accuſed Appollonius refuſing to recant his opi- 


nions, was, by order of his peers, the Roman ſenators, 


to whom he had appealed, condemned to be beheaded. 
The ſentence was executed on the 18th day of April, 
A. D. 186, his acculer having previouſly had his legs 
broken, and been put to death _ . 


 EUSEBIUS; VINCENTIUS, POTENTIANUS, and 
PEREGRINUS, were all martyred, for refuling to wor- 
ſhip Commodus as Hercules. . 


JULIUS, a Roman ſenator, becoming a convert to 
by the emperor, to ſacrifice 
to him as Hercules. This Julius abſolutely refuſed, and 
publicly profeſſed himſelf a chriſtian. On this account, 
after remaining in priſon a conſiderable time, he was in 
the year 190, purſuant to his ſentence, beat to deain 
with cudgels. Virtue, whole eſſence is religion, tup- 


ported him, however, to the laſt, and he died a glori- 


ous martyr to the truth, es 4 


PVeere torn from their graves with 


| beheaded for being a chriſtian. 
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Voiccor, the hiſhop of Rome, wanting to impoſe the 
mode of keeping Eaſter there, above all other places, it 
occaſioned ſome diſorders among the chriſtians. In par- 
ticular, Irenæus wrote him a ſynodical epiſtle, in the 


he 
L162 


An Account of the Fifth general Perſecution, under the 
Roman Emperors, 

HE emperor Commodus dying in the year 191, 

5 was ſucceeded by the ſhort-reigned Pertinax; and 

he was again ſucceeded by the ſtill ſhorter reigned Juli- 


anus. On the death of the laſt, in the year 192, Severus 
became emperor, ; 


Severus 
ſickneſs by a chriſtian, became a great favourer of chriſ- 


tians in general; and even permitted his ſon Caracalla 
Hence, during the 


to be nurſed by a female chriſtian. 


_ reigns of the two emperors already mentioned, who 
| ſucceſſively ſucceeded 


| latter's reign, the chriſtians were not perſecuted; for 
we find that they had a reſpite of ſeveral years. 


At length, however, the 1 and fury of the 
7 


ignorant multitude prevaile 
revived, and put in execution againft the chriſtians. 
The progreſs of chriſtianity alarmed the pagans, and 
they revived the ſtate calumny of placing accidental 
misfortunes to the account © 


_ 1word, ſcourges, wild beaſts, and cruel impriſonments, 
were now uled; and even the dead bodies of chriſtians 


pagan prejudice to 
be mangled by popular fury. 1  ORet. ) 


But though perfecuting malice raged, yet the goſpel | 


ſhone with e brightneſs; and firm as an im- 
pregnable rock, withſtood the attacks of its boiſterous 
enemies with ſucceſs. Tertullian, who lived in this 
gage, informs us, that if the chriſtians had collectively 


withdrawn themſelves from the Roman territories, the 


empire would have been greatly depopulated. 


the firſt year of the third century, viz. A: D 
though the, circumſtances are not particularized, 


LEONIDAS, the father of the celebrated Origen, was 


tion, the ſon, in order to encourage him, wrote to him 
in theſe remarkable words: Beware, fir, that your 
care for us does not make you change your relolution.” 
Many of Origen's hearers likewiſe "Fred martyrdom; 
particularly two brothers, named Plutarchus and Sere- 
nus: another Serenus, Heron, and Heraclides, were 
beheaded; Rhais had boiling pitch poured upon her 
head, and was then burnt, as was Marcella her mother. 


'  POTAMIENA, the ſiſter of Rhais, was executed in 


officer belonging to the army, and one ordered to attend 
her execution, became her convert. 


” BASILIDES being, as an officer, required to take a 


its profeſſors. Fire, 


201, | again beſought her to renounce chriſtianity. His beha- 


{| viour now was all paternal tenderneſs, and endearing 
humanity. If an) 1 worldly could have ſoftened . 


and obſolete laws were | 


— 


Previous to the execu- | 


2 


certain oath, refufed, ſaying, that he could not ſwear by 


the Roman idols, as he was a chriſtian. Struck with 
ſurprize, the people could not, at firſt, believe what they 
heard; but he had no ſooner confirmed the ſame, than 
he was dragged before the judge, committed to prifon, 
and ſpeedily afterwards beheaded. © © 


IRENEUs, biſhop of Lyons, was born in Greece, 
and received both a polite and a chriſtian education. It 


is generally ſuppoſed, that the account of the perſecu- 
Lyons was written by himſelf, He ſucceeded 

the martyr Pothinus as biſhop of Lyons, and ruled his 

dioceſe with great propriety : he was a zealous oppoſer 


tions at 


of hereſies in general, and about A. D. 187, wrote a ce- 
lebrated tract againſt hereſy, 


+ © ea. 


name of the Gallic churches. This zeal, in favour of 
chriſtianity, pointed him out as an object of reſentment 
to the emperor ; and in A. D. 202, he was accordingly 
beheaded. | 


The perſecutions now extending to Africa, mary 
| were martyred in that quarter of the globe; the moſt 
aving been recovered from a ſevere fit of 


particular of whom we {hall mention. 


PERTETUA, a married lady, of about twenty-two 


years of age, with a young ſucking child at her breaſt, 


was ſeized upon for being a chriſtian. 


ommodus, and ſome years of the | | 


* as they were before only 


loved her, went to conſole with her; and at the ſame 
time would fain have perſuaded her to renounce chri- 


tianity, Perpetua, however, preferving all the reſpect 

due to a parent, maintained the character of a chriſtian. 
Her reſolution ſo much incenſed her father, that he 

beat her unmercifully, and did not viſit her for fome days 


after. This gave her, and ſome others who were con- 

fined at the ſame time, an . eee of being bapti- 
Zatechumens. 

eing carried before the pro- conſul Minutius, ſhe 

was commanded to ſacrifice to idols; but retuſing, ſhe 


was ordered to a dark dungeon. The gloom of this 
place was of itſelf diſagreeable, but the being deprived 
| of her child was much more ſo. Iwo deacons, how- 

ever, Tertius and Pomponius, who had the care of per- 
ſecuted chriſtians, procured her ſome few hours daily to 
- breathe the freſh air, during which time the had the ſa- 


tisfaction of being allowed to ſuckle her child. Forſee- 
ing, however, that ſhe ſhould not long be permitted to 


take care of it, ſhe recommended it ſtrongly to her mo- 
 ther's care. 55 e 


VvicroR, biſhop of Rome, ſuffered martyrdom in 


The father of Perpetua paid her a ſecond viſit, and 


her, this would ; but infiexible to all things but Chriſt, 
ſhe knew ſhe muſt leave every thing for his fake ; and 
ſhe only faid to him, God's will mnſt be done.” 


With an heart almoft burſting he left her, and found his 
only conſolation in his tears. VVV 
Bu her trial, Perpetua gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
fortitude, though of a ſex naturally timorous; and ex- 

hibited to her friends, as well as a great number of ſpec- 
tators, an amazing ſtrength of mind,  _ 
The judge, at the ſame time, intreated her to conſi- 
der her father's tears, her infant's helpleſſneſs, and her 


Sabah Ae own life ; but triumphing over the ſofter ſentiments of 
the ſame manner as Rhais had been; but Bafalides, an | : F 


nature, ſhe forgot the ideas of both mental and corpo- 


real pain; and determined to ſacrifice all the feelings of 
human ſenſibility, to that immortality offered by Chriſt. 
In vain did they attempt to perſuade her, that their ol- 


fers were gentle, and her own religion ſevere. 
Finding that ſhe muſt die, the father's parental ten- 
dernels returned, and in the fury of his anxiety, he at- 


tempted to carry her off; on which account he received 


a ſevere blow from one of the officers. Irritated at this, 


the daughter ſhewed that ſhe had not loſt all natural 
| ſentiments of filial duty; tor the immediately declared, 


that ſhe felt thar blow more ſeverely, than if ſhe had 
received it herſelf. Being conducted back to priſon, 
ſhe remained for the day of execution, when ſeveral 
other perſons were to be executed with her, of whom 
we muſt now proceed to give an account, 


' FELICITAS, a married chriſtian lady, was big with 


| child at the time of her being apprehended, The pro- 
| curator, when he examined her, begged that ſhe would 


have 
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During her confinement, the father, who tenderly 


PEN. | Pe 
have ſome pity upon herſelf, and the child within her, 


and conſider the condition ſhe was in; but ſhe replied, | 
that his compaſſion was thrown away, for no thought | 
of ſelf-preſervation could ever induce her to ſubmit to 


any idolatrous terms. She was delivered in priſon of a 
irl, which was adopted by a chriſtianwomanas her own, 


and brought up by her accordingly. 


REVOCATUS was a Catechumen of Carthage, and 


a ſlave. The names of the other priſoners, who were 


to ſuffer upon thisoccaſion, were Saturninus, Secundulus, 


On the day appointed for the execution, they were 
Jed to the amphitbeare. Satur, Saturninus, and Revo- 
catus, being bold enough to denounce God's judgments 
upon their periecutors, they were ordered to run the | 
gantelope between the hunters, or ſuch as had the care | 
pf the wild beaſts. The hunters being drawn up in two 
ranks, they ra 

they paſſed. _ VV 
Felicitas and Perpetua were ſtripped, in order to be 
thrown to a mad bull: but ſome of the ſpectators, 
through decency, deſired that they might be permitted 
to put on their cloaths, which was complied with. 


1 between, and were leverely laſhed as 


he bull made his firſt attack upon Perpetua, and 
ſtunned her: he then attacked Felicitas, and wounded 


her much ; but not killing them, the executioner did 
that office with a ſword, Revocatus and Satur were de- 
ſtroyed by wild beaſts; Saturninus was beheaded; and 
Sccundulus died in priſon. Theſe executions were in 
the year 205, on the 8th day of March. e 


SPERATUS, and twelve others, were likewiſe be- 


headed; as was Andoclus in France. Aſclepiades , rn ed ee oper 8 5 
_ QUIRTUS, a Roman nobleman, with his family and 
domſtics, were, on account of being all chriſtians, put 
| to the moſt excruciating tortures, and then to the moſt 
painful deaths. Thus this nobleman ſuffered the confiſ- 


biſhop of Antioch, ſuffered many tortures, but his life 


was ſpared, | 


| CECILIA, a young lady of a good family in Rome, 
was married to a gentleman named Valerian. Being a 


chriſtian herſelf, ſhe ſoon perſuaded her huſband to em- 


| brace the ſame faith, and his converſion was ſpeedily 


followed by that of his brother Tiburtius. 


_ Theſe things drew upon them all the vengeance of 
the civil magiſtrate: the two brothers were beheaded; 


and the maximus, or officer, who led them to execu- 


tion, becoming their convert, ſuffered the ſame fate. 
The lady being apprehended, was doomed to death; 
the manner of which was thus; ſhe was placed naked 


in a ſcalding bath, and having continued there a conſi- 


er time, her head was ſtruck off with a ſword, A. 


only fifteen years of age, abſolutely refuſing to ſacrifice 
to the idols, was ſeverely ſcourged, and then hanged up 
by the feet, and boiling water poured over him. He 


was afterwards worried by wild beaſts, and at laſt be- 
headed. The officer named Antiochus, who ſuperin- | 


tended this execution, while it was performing, fell ſud- 


_ denly from his judicial ſeat, cried out that his bowels 


burat him, and expired: feeling miracuoully, in this 
world, a ſample of the torments due to ſuch cruelty in 
the next: while the martyr patiently ſuffered, in hopes 


of a glorious reſurrection. 


PAMMACHUS, a Roman ſenator, with his family 
and other chriſtians, to the number of forty-two, were, 


on account of their religion, all beheaded in one day, 


and their hands ſet up on the city gates, to deter others 
from the profeſſion of chriſtianity, 


) 
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An Account of the Sixth general Perſecution, under the 


Roman Emperors. 


N A. D. 235, Maximinus being emperor, he raiſed a 

perſecution againſt the chriſtians. In Cappadocia, 

the preſident, Seremianus, did all he could to extermi- 
nate the chr:ſtians from that province, | 


A ROMAN SOLDIER, refuſing to wear a laurel 
crown beſtowed on him by the emperor, and confeſſing 


himſelf a chriſtian, was ſcourged, impriſoned, and after- 


wards put to death, 


gainſt idolatry, was baniſhed to Sardinia, and there 


lain, roo 


| The tyrant | 
ceeded by Gordian, during whole reign, and that of his 


owners: the univerſal cry being, © Burn them, burn 
them; Kill them, kill them.” 


ANTEROS, a Grecian, who ſucceeded the laſt- 
mentioned biſhop 1n the ſea of Rome, gave ſo much of- 


fence to the government, by collecting the acts of the 


martyrs, that he ſuffered martyrdom himſelf, after hav- 


ing held his dignity only forty days. 


| SIMPLICIUS, another ſenator, met with exactly the 


lame fate. 


CALEPPODIUS, a chriſtian miniſter, after being in- 
| humanly treated, and barbarouſly dragged about the 
| | Rireets, had a mill-ſtone faſtened about his neck, and 


was thr own into the river Tiber. 


cation of his effects, poverty, revilings, impriſonment, 


| ſcourgings, tortures, and loſs of his life, for the ſake of 
his bleſſed Redeemer. _ e N 
MARTINA, a noble and beautiful virgin, like wile 
ſuffered martyrdom for the ſake of Chriſt, being vari- 
j oully tortured, and afterwards beheaded. Bags 


| HIPPOLITUS, a chriftian prelate, was tied to a wild 


horſe, and dragged through helds, ſtony places, buſhes, 


&. till he expired. _ 5 5 . 
During this perſecution raiſed by Maximinus, num- 
_ | berleſs chriſtians were ſlain without trial, and buried 
PPP PRI 444 indiſeriminately in heaps ;- ſometimes fifty or ſixty being 

_ CALISTUS, biſhop of Rome, was martyred A. D. 
224; but the manner of his death is not recorded: and 
Urban, biſhop of Rome, met the ſame fate, A. D. 232, 


AGAPETUS, a boy of Præneſte, in Italy, who was 


caſt into a pit together, without the leaſt decency. _ 
aximinus dying, A. D. 238, was ſuc» 


ſucceſſor Philip, the church was free from perſecution 


for the {pace of more than ten years; but A. D. 249, 
a violent perſecution broke out in Alexandria. It is 
to be obſerved, however, that this was done at the 


inſtigation of a Pagan prieſt, without the knowledge of 


| the emperor. 


The popular fury being let looſe againſt the chriſtians, 
the mob broke open their houſes, ftole away the beſt of 
their property, deſtroyed the reſt, and murdered the 


he names of the mar- 
tyrs, (three excepted) and the particulars of this affair, 
however, have not been tranſmitted to poſterity. 

The three martyrs alluded to were the following: 


METUS, an aged and venerable chriſtian, refuſing 


to blaipheme his Saviour, was beaten with clubs, prick- 


| ed with ſharp reeds, and at length ſtoned to death. 
6 C | QUIN- 


PONTIANUS, biſhop of Rome, fot preaching a- 
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QUINTA, a chriſtian woman, being tarried to the 
temple, and refuſtng to worſhip the idols there, was 
dragged by her feet over ſharp flint ſtones, ſcourged 
with whips, and at laſt diſpatched in the ſame manner 
as Metrus. e ; | 


APOLLONIA, an antient maiden lady, confeſſing 


| Herſelf a chriſtian, the mob daſhed out her teeth with 
their fiſts, and threatened to barn her alive. A fire 
was accordingly prepared for the purpoſe, and ſhe 
faſtened to a ſtake ; but requeſting to be unlooſed, it 
was granted on a ſuppoſttion that ſhe meant to recant, 
when to their great ſurprife, ſhe immediately threw 


herſelf into the flames, and was there conſumed, which 


n 


of 


_ plainly evinced that ſhe contemned the fears of death, 


and truſted to a laſting future reward, for a temporary | 


puniſhment in this life. 


E G T. VI. 


An Account of the Seventh general Perſecution, under the 

| Roman Emperors. eg 
ECIUS being 'now emperor of Rome, began a 
dreadful perſecution againſt the chriſtians, A. D. 


249. This was occaſioned, partly by the hatred he | 


| hore to his predeceſſor Philip, who was deemed a chriſ- 


tian, and partly to his jealouſy, concerning the amaz- 
ing increate of chriſtianity ; for the heathen temples. 


began to be forſaken, and the chriſtian churches 
thronged. Te | f 


Theſe reaſons ſtimulated Decius to attempt the very | 


extirpation of the name of chriſtian ; and it was unfor- 
tunate for the cauſe of the goſpel, that many errors had 
about this time crept into the church; the chriſtians 


were at variance with each other; ſelf-intereſt divided | 
| thoſe whom ſocial love ought to have united; and the 


_ virulence of pride occaſtoned a variety of factions. 
be heathens in general were ambitious to enforce 
the imperial decrees upon this occaſion, and looked 
upon the murder of a chriſtian as a merit in them- 
{elves. The martyrs, upon this occaſion, were innu— 
merable; but the principal we ſhall give fome account 
of in order. „ 1 1 


Fabian, the biſhop of Rome, was the firſt perſon of 


eminence who felt the ſeverity of this perſecution, The 


deceaſed emperor Philip had, on account of his inte- 


grity, committed his treaſure to the care of this good 


man. But Decius, not finding as much as his avarice 


made him expect, determined to wreak his vengeance 
on the good prelate. He was accordingly ſeized ; and 


on the 20th of January, A. D. 250, ſuflered martyr- | 


dom, by being beheaded. 8 3 
Abdon and Semen, two Perſians, were ſeized on as 
ſtrangers; but being found chriſtians, were put to 

death on account of their faith; and Moyſes, a prieſt, 

was beheaded for the ſame reaſon. 


Julian, a native of Cilicia, as we are intormed by St | 


Chryſoſtom, was ſeized upon for being a chriſtian.— 
He was frequently tortured, but ſtill remained inflexi- 
ble; and though often brought from priſon for execu- 
tion, was again remanded, to be the object of greater 


cruelties. He, at length, was obliged to travel for 


twelve months together, from town to town, in order 
to be expoſed to the infults of the 1gnorant popu- 
lace. WRT 5 Oe 
Finding the endeavours to make him recant his reli- 
gion ineffeCtual, he was brought before his judge, ſtrip- 
ped, and whipped in a moſt dreadful manner. He 
was put into a leather bag, together with a number of 
ſerpents and ſcorpions, and in that condition thrown 
into the ſea. 


—_ 
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eb PER 4 | 
Peter, a young man, amiable for the ſuperior quali- 
ties ot his body and mind, was apprehended for being 
a chriftian, at Lampſacus, or the Hellefpont, and car- 
ried beſore Optimus, proconful of Aſia. * 
am aſtonĩſned that you ſhould wiſh me to ſacrifice to an 
infamous woman, whoſe debaucheries even your own 
hiſtorians record, and whoſe life conſiſted of {nch 
actions as your laws would puniſth.—No! I fhall offer 
the true God the acceptable ſacrifice of praiſes and 
prayers.” | 


ſtretched upon a wheel, by which all his bones were 
broken. pe | | 


rage: he ſmiled on his perſecutors ; and ſeemed, by the 


— 


was executed immediately. 


idols. Nichomachus replied, ** I cannot pay that re- 
8 to devils, which 1s only due to the Almighty.” 


ground, and expired immediately, 


upon her chaſtity, but without effect. At midnight 
viſion, which ſo amazed them, that they fell at the feet 


not feel the effects of divine vengeance tor their bruta- 


* 


his order, ſoon after. 1 e „ 

Andrew and Paul, two companions of Nichomachus 
the martyr, on confeſſing themielves chriſtians, were 
condemned to die, and delivered to the multirude to be 
floned. Accordingly, in the year 251, they ſuffered 


| martyrdom by ftoning, and expired, calling on their 


blefled Redeemer. 


— — 


and at length burnt in the fire; and we are informed, 


_—— 


but not in the ſame manner; for theſe were beheaded. 


| ſkilful magicians, becoming converts to chriſtianity, to 
make amends for their former errors, lived the lives of 
hermits, and ſubſiſted upon bread and water only. 

After ſome time ſpent in this manner, they reflected 
that their lives were inefficacious, and determined to 
leave their ſolituuc in order to bring others to chriſtiani- 


ty. 


Being commanded to ſacrifice to Venus, he ſaid, 1 


Optimus, on hearing this, ordered the priſoner to be 


His torments, however, inſpired him with freſh cou- 


I ſerenity of his countenance, not to upbraid, but to ap- 
/ 

I. . The proconſul, at length, tired with tormenting 

him, ordered him to be beheaded; which command 


Nichomachus, being brought before the proconſul 
as a chriſtian, was ordered to ſacrifice to the pagan 


his ſpeech ſo much enraged the proconful, that Ni. 
chomachus was put to the rack. He bore the torments 
for ſome time with patience, and great refolution; but, 
at length, when ready to expire with pain, he forfeited 
all the advantages he had gained in his former fiifler- 
ings, by abjuring his faith, and becoming an apoſtate. 
He had no ſooner given this proof of his frailty, than 
he fell into the greateit agonies, dropped down on the 


Deniſa, a young woman of only ſixteen years of age, 
who beheld this terrible judgment, ſuddenly exctaimed, 
O, unhappy wretch, why would you buy a moment's 
eaſe, at the expence of a miterable eternity?“ Opti- 
mus hearing this, called to her, and aſked if ſhe was a 
chriſtian? Se replied in the affirmative; and being 
commanded to ſacriice to the idols, abſolutely refuſed. 
Provoked at her refolution, Optimus gave her up to 
two libertines, to become the object of their luſt. Theſe _ 
took her to their own home, and made many atterapts 


they were deterred from farther attempts by a frightful 
of Deniſa, and implored her prayers, that they might 


lity. This deliverance, however, did not ſoften the 
| heart of Optimus; for the damſel was beheaded, by 


Alexander and Epimachus, of Alexandria, were ap- 
prehended for being chriſtians; and, confefling the 
accuſation, were beat with ftaves, torn with hooks, 


in a fragment preſerved by Euſebius, that four female 
martyrs ſuffered on the ſame day, and at the fame place, 


Lucian and Marcian, two wicked pagans, though 


Lucian having anſwered 


| Ae . 1 . . HB, 3 
Trypho and Reſpicius, two eminent men, were ſeiz ; 


| Fn ens 
Purſuant to this reſolution they became zealous 
reachers, and made many converts. 
The perſecution, however, raging at thi 
were ſeized upon, and carried before Sabinus, the go- | 
vernor of Bithynia. On being aſked by what authority 


ty. | 
this time; they 


they took upon themſelves to preach, Lucian antwered, 


« That the laws of charity and humanity obliged all 


men to endeavour the converſion of their neighbours, 
and to do every thing in their power to reſcue them 
from the ſnares of the devil.” N 
in this manner, Marcian 
ſaid, that © Their converſion was by the ſame grace 
which was given to St Paul, who, from a zealous 


perſecutor of the church, became a preacher of the goſ- 


b The proconſul, finding that he could not prevail 
with them to renounce their faith, condemned them to 
be burnt alive, which ſentence was ſoon after execu- 


ed as chriſtians, and impriſoned at Nice. They were 
Icoon after put to the rack, which they bore with admi- 


rable patience for three hours, and uttered the praiſes 


of the Almighty the whole time. They were then ex- 
poſed naked & the ſeverity of the open air, which be- 


numbed all their limbs, as it was the very depth of the 


| winter „ , | 


Being remanded to priſon, they remained there for a 
conſiderable time; and then the cruelties of their perſe- 
cutors were again evinced. Their feet were pierced 
with nails; they were dragged through the ftreets | 


ſcourged, torn with iron hooks, ſcourged with lighted 
torches, and at length beheaded, on the firſt day of Feb. 
A. D. 251. . . 


Agtha, a Sicilian lady, was not more remarkable for 


her perſoi: al and acquired endowments, than her piety: 


her beauty was ſuch that Quintain, governor of Sicily, 


became enamoured of her, and made many attempts 


d upon her chaſlity, 


As the governor was reputed to be a great lihertine, | 
and a bigotted Pagan, the lady very diſcreetly thought 
proper to withdraw from two ſuch dangerous enemies, 


as luſt and ſuperſtition. She accordingly retired from 


the town, but being diſcovered in her retreat, ſhe was 


ſeized, and brought to Catana. | 


Finding herſelf thus in the power of an enemy, both 


to her foul and body, ſhe recommended herſelf to the 


protection of the Almighty, and prayed for death as a 
relief from her miſeries. N e 


The governor, in order to 1 
the greater conveniency, put the virtuous lady into the 


hands of Aphrodica, a very infamous and licentious 
This wretch tried every artifice to win her to 
the defired proſtitution; but found all her efforts were 


Woman. 
vain; for her chaſtity was impregnable, and ſhe well 


knew that virtue alone could procure true happineſs. 
Aphrodica acquainted Quintain with the ineflicacy 


ly his revenge, as he could not his paſſion. 


Purſuant to his orders ſhe was ſcourged, burnt with 


red hot irons, and torn with ſharp hooks. Having 


borne theſe torments with admirable fortitude, ſhe was 


next laid naked upon live coals, intermingled with glaſs, 
and then being carried back to priſon, ſhe there expired 
on the 5th of February, 251. 
Cyril, biſhop of Gortyna, was feized by order of 
Lucius, the governor of that place, who, nevertheleſs, 
exhorted him to obey the imperial mandate, perform 
the facrifices, and ſave his venerable perſon from deſ- 
truckion; for he was now eighty-four years of age. 
Ihe good prelate replied, that he could not agree to 


Ra his paſſions with 5 


5 4 
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| The principal Cretan martyrs, whoſe nam 
tranſmitted to us, are the following: 


any ſuch requiſitions. But as he had long taught 
others to ſave their ſouls, that now he ſhould only think 
of his own ſalvation, 1 | 
The governor finding all his perſuaſions in vain, pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt the venerable chriſtian, in 
theſe remarkable words 5 
I order and appoint, that Cyril, who has loſt his 
fenſes, and is a declared enemy of our gods, ſhall be 
burat alive: 5 : 
The worthy prelate heard this ſentence without emo- 


tion, walked chearfully to the place of execution, and 


underwent his martyrdom with great fortitude. | 
The perſecution raged in no place more than the 
iſland of Crete; for the governor, being exceedingly 
active in executing the imperial decrees, that place ſtream- 
ed with pious blood. . e 
s have been 
Theodulus, Saturnius, and Europus, were inhabi- 
tants of Gortyna, who had been grounded in their faith 
by Cyril, biſhop of that city; and Eunicianus, Zeticus, 


| Cleomenes, Agathopas, Baſtides, and Euariftus, were 


brought from different parts of the ifland on accuſations 

relative to their profeſſing chriſtianity. 5 
Being brought into court, they were commanded to 

facrifice to Jupiter, which declining, the judge threaten- 


ed them with the ſevereſt torture 1maginable. To theſe 


menaces they unanimouſly anſwered, That to ſuffer 
for the ſake of the Supreme Being, would to them be 
the Tubhmeſt of Please : 
_ His threats failing, the judge attempted to gain their 


| veneration for the heathen deities, by deſcanting on their 


merits, and recounting ſome of their mythological hiſ- 
tories. This gave the priſoners an opportunity of re- 
marking on the abſurdity of ſuch fictions, and of point- 
ing out the folly of paying adoration to ideal deities, and 


real images. | 


Irritated to hear his ſavourite idols ridiculed, the go- 
vernor ordered them all to be put to the rack; the tor- 
tures of which they ſuſtained with ſurpriſing fortitude, 


They at length ſuffered the period of their martyr- 


dom; : 
ey. | | Ms 3 | 
Babylas, a chriſtian of a liberal education, became 
biſhop of Antioch, A. D. 237, on the demiſe of Ze- 
binus. He aQted with inimitable zeal, and governed the 
church with admirable prudence during the moſt tem- 
peſtuous times. 5 ; 55 
The firft misfortune that happened to Antivch during 
his miſſion, was the ſiege of it by Sapor, king of Perſia; 
who having over-run all Syria, took and plundered this 
city among others, and uſed the chriſtian inhabitants 
with greater ſeverity than the reſt. 5 3 


His cruelties, however, were not 


A. D. 251: being all beheaded on the ſame 


laſting; for Gordi- 


an, the emperor, appearing at the head of a powerful 


army, Antioch was retaken, the Perſians driven entirely 


| out of Syria, purſued into their own country, and ſeye- 
of her endeavours, who, enraged to be foiled in his | 
deſigns, changed his luſt into reſentment, On her con- 
feſſing that ſhe was a chriſtian, he determined to grati- 


ral places in the Perſian territories fell into the empe- 
ror's hands. %% eo Te 
After Gordian's death, in the reign bf Decius, that 


| emperor came to Antioch, where, having a defire to 


viſit an aſſembly of chriſtians, Babylas oppoſed him 
and abſolutely refuted to let him come in. The empe- 
ror diſſembled his anger at that time; but ſoon fending 


for the biſhop, he ſharply reproved him for his inſolence, 


and then ordered him to ſacrifice to the 
an expiation for his offence, _ 
This being refuſed, he was committed to priſon, 
loaded with chains, treated with great ſeverities, and 
then beheaded, together with three young men who had 
been his pupils. _ | 
As they went to the place of execution, the biſhop. 


pagan deities as 


exclaimed, * Behold me, and the children the 
ord 


PER 


Lord hath given me.” They were martyred, A. D. 


251; and the chains worn by the biſhop in priſon were 


buried with him. * ; | 
Alexander, biſhop ot Feruſalem, about this time was 
caſt into priſon on account of his religion, where he 
died through the ſeverity of his confinement. 
Serapian, being apprehended at Alexandria, had all 


his bones broken, and was then thrown from a high loft, 
when he was killed by the fall. 


Julianus, an old man lame with the gout, and Croni- 


on, another chriſtian, were bound on the backs of Ca- 


mels, ſeverely ſcourged, and then thrown into a fire 


and conſumed. A perſon who ſtood by, and ſeemed to 
commiſerate them, was ordered to be beheaded, as a 
_ puniſhment for entertaining ſentiments of too tender a 


Miear, a Lybian chriſtian, was burnt; Heron-Ater, 


and Iſidarus, Egyptians; with Dioſchorus, a boy of fif- 


teen, after ſuffering many other torments, met with a 


tried as a thief; but being acquitted, was accuſed of 
chriſtianity, which confeſſing, he was ſcourged, tortur- 
ed, and burnt. 8 5 : ON 


Tfehyrian, the chriſtian ſervant of an Egyptian noble- 


man, and magiſtrate, was run through with a pike by 
his own maſter, for refuſing to ſacrifice to idols; Vena- 


tius, a youth of fifteen, was martyred in Italy; and for- 


ty virgins, at Antioch, after being impriſoned and 
- wound. were hh ie 
In the year of our Lord 251, the emperor Decius 
having erected a pagan temple at Epheſus, he com- 
manded all who were in that city to facrifice to the i- 
dols. This order was nobly refuſed by ſeven of his own 


| ſoldiers, viz. Maximianus, Martianus, Joannes, Mal- 


cChus, Dionyſus, Seraion, and Conſtantinus. 


The emperor, wiſhing to win theſe ſoldiers to re- | 
nounce their fate by his intreaties and lenity, gave them 


a conſiderable reſpite till he returned from an expedi- 
JJ... | 


During the emperor's abſence, they eſcaped, and hid | March the 4th, A. D. 253. This biſhop was ſucceed- 
themſelves in a cavern; which the emperor being in- | ed by Stephanus, a man of a fiery temper, who held 


formed of at his return, the mouth of the cavern was 
_ cloſed up. And they all periſhed with hunger. 


Theodora, a beautiful young lady of Antioch, on re- 


fuſing to ſacrifice to the Roman idols, was condemn- 
ed to the ſtews, that her virtue might be ſacrificed to the 


brutality of luſt. Didymus a chriſtian, diſguiſed him- | 


elf in the habit of a Roman ſoldier, went to the houſe, 
informed Theodora who he was, and adviſed her to 
make her eſcape in his cloaths. MET net 
inſtead of a beautiful lady, Didymus was taken before 
the preſident, to whom confefling the truth, and 
| owning that he was a chriſtian, the ſentence of death was 
immediately pronounced againſt him. BE. 
Theodora, hearing that her deliverer was likel 


| begged that the ſentence might fall only on her as the 


guilty perſon ; but deaf to the cries of the innocent, and | 


inſenſible to the calls of juſtice, the inflexible judge con- 


demned both; when they were executed accordingly, 
being firſt beheaded, and their bodies afterwards burnt. 


Secundianus having been accuſed as a chriſtian, was 


_ conveyed to priſon by ſome ſoldiers. On the way, Ve- 


rianus and Marcellinus ſaid, * Where are you carrying 
the innocent?” This interrogatory occaſioned them to 
be ſeized, and all three, after having been tortured, 


were hanged, and, when dead, their heads were cut 


Ol. 

Origen, the celebrated preſbyter and catechiſt of Al- 
exandria, at the age of ſixty-four, was ſeized, thrown 
into a loathſome priſon, laden with heavy fetters, his 


„„ 


— 


from exile. 


to ſuf- | 
fer, came to the judge; threw herſelf at his feet, and | 


5 3 3 

feet placed in the ſtocks, and his legs extended to the 
utmoſt for ſeveral ſucceſſive days. He was threatened 
with fire, and tormented by every means that the mo 


infernal imaginations could ſuggeſt. But unappalled 


with dangers, and unſhaken by ſufferings, his chriſtian 
fortitude bore him through all. Indeed, ſuch was the 
rigour of his judge, that his tortures were ordered to 
be lingering, that death might not too ſoon put a period 
to his miſeries, During this cruel temporiſing, the em. 


peror Decius died, and Gallus, who ſucceeded him, en- 


gaging in a war with the Goths, the chriſtians met with 
a reſpite. In this interim Origen obtained his en- 
largement, and retiring to Tyre, he there remained till 
his death, which happened when he was in the {ixty. 
ninth year of his age. FF; OC Togo iy. ws 

Gallus, the emperor, having concluded his wars, a 


plague broke out in the empire: ſacrifices to the pagan 


deities were ordered by the emperor, and ſuperſtition 


immediately bowed the knee to idols. 


ſimilar fate; and Nemeſion, another Egyptian, was firſt | The chriſtians refuſing to comply with theſe rites, 


were charged with being the authors of the calamity, 
Hence the ſtorm of perſecution ſpread, from the interi- 
or to the extreme parts of the empire, aud many fell 
martyrs to the impetuoſity of the rabble, as well as the 


prejudice of the magiſtrates. 


Cornelius, the chriſtian biſhop of Rome, was, among 


| others, ſeized upon this occaſion. He was firſt baniſh- 
| ed to Centum-Cellæ, Civita Vecchia, as it is now cal- 
led; and after having been cruelly ſcourged, was, on the 
14th of September, 252, beheaded, after having been 
biſhop fifteen months and ten days. 


Lucius, who ſucceeded Cornelius as biſhop ot Rome, 
was the ſon of Porphyrius, and a Roman by birth, 
His vigilance, as a paſtor, rendered him obncxious to 
the foes of chriſtianity, which occaſtoned him to be ba · 
niſhed; but in a ſhort time he was permitted to return 


Not long after, however, he was One, after 
having been biſhop about ſix months, and beheaded 


the dignity a few years, and might probably have fal- 
len a martyr, had not the emperor been murdered by 
his general Emilian when a profound peace ſucceeded 


throughout. the whole empire, and the perſecution of 


courle cee. 5 „„ 

Moſt of the errors which crept into the church at this 
time arofe from placing. human reaſon in competition 
with revelation; but the fallacy of ſuch arguments Og 


ore ry proved by the moſt able divines, the opinions they had 
This being effected, and a man found in the brothel - ; 


created vaniſhed away like ſtars before the ſun, 


PE 
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An Account of the Eighth general Perſecution, unde the 


Roman Emperors. 


MILIAN, the general, not being properly ſup- 
ported by the army, was flain, and Valerian 

elcted to the empire. )%%ͤͤ̃ĩẽÜAE!An 

For the ſpace of four years this emperor governed 

with moderation, and treated the chriſtians with pecu- 


liar lenity and reſpect. But A. D. 257, an Egyptian 


magician, named Macrianus, gained a great aſcendancy 


over him, and perſuaded him to perſecute the chriſtians. 


Edicts being publiſhed, the ungovernable rage of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition was let looſe againſt the 
chriſtians. The perſecution began in the month of A- 
pril and SES for three years and {1x months. 25 

e 


remain longer the objects of ſuch 


P E R 


eminence in Rome. 


Rufina, the elder, was deſigned 


in marriage for Armentarius, a young nobleman; and 


Secunda, the younger, for Verinus, a perſon of rank and 
opulence. Mp 


The ſuitors, at the time of the perſecution's com- 


mencing, were both chriftians; but when danger 
appeared, to ſave their fortunes, they renounced their 
Faith. They took great pains to perſuade the ladies to 

go the ſame, but failed in their purpoſe. Rufina and 
Secunda, though too juſt to change their religious ſen- 
timents, were too diffident of their own ſtrength to 
ſolicitations; on 


which account they left the city. 


enough to inform againſt the ladies, who being appre- 


hended as chriſtians, were brought before Junius Dona- 


tus, governor of Rome. 


Being inflexible to all remonſtrances, and having paſ- 


fed through ſeveral tortures, they, A. D. 257, ſealed 


their martyrdom with their blood, by being behead- 
„ 5 


place, for preventing, as they alledged, their oracles 


from ſpeaking. On refuſing to ſacrifice to the idols, geg 
was treated with all the barbarous indignities imagina- 


ble, and then faſtened by the feet to the tale of a bull. 
Upon a ſignal given, the enraged animal was driven 


down the ſteps of the temple, by which the worthy 


martyr's brains were daſhed out. The ſmall number ot 
chriſtians in Thoulouſe had not courage ſufficient to car- 


ry off the dead body, till two women conveyed it away, 


and depoſited it in a deep ditch, 


This martyr was a moſt orthodox and worthy primi- 
tive chriſtian, and his doctrines are to be firmly de- 


.. pended upon. . 11 

Sectus ſucceeded Stephen as biſhop of Rome. He is 
ſuppoſed to have been a Greek by birth, or by extrac- 
tion, and had for ſome time ſerved in the capacity of a 


dom, and uncommon courage, diſtinguiſhed him upon 
many occaſions; and the happy concluſion of a contro- 


piety and prudence. 
In the year 258, 


from the emperor Valerian, to put to death all the 
_ chriſtian clergy in Rome, : 


The ſenate teſtifying their obedience to the imperial 


mandate, Sextus was one of the firſt who felt the ſeve- 
_ Tity of the reſcript. Cyprian tells us, that he was be- 

headed in the year 258. We are likewiſe informed, 
that ſix of his 33 ſuffered with him. 


Laurentius, generally called St Laurence, the prin- 
cipal of the deacons, who taught and preached under 


Sextus, followed him to the place of execution ; when 


Sextus predicted, that he ſhould, three days after, meet 


bim in heaven. 


Laurentius, looking upon this as a certain indication 
of his own approaching martyrdom, at his return ga- 
thered together all the chriſtian poor, and diſtributed 


the treaſures of the church, which had been committed 

to his care, among them; thinking rhe money could 
not be better diſpoſed of, or leſs liable to fall into the 
hands of the pagans. EE 


This liberality alarmed the perſecutors, who ſeized 
No: . | 


Marcianus, who had the manage- 
ment of the Roman government, procured an order | 


L 469 J] 
The martyrs that fell in this perſecution were innume- 
rable, and their tortures and deaths as various and pain- 
ful. The moſt eminent martyrs were the following, 
though neither rank, ſex, or age were regarded. 
Rufina and Secunda were two beautiful and accom- 
pliſhed ladies, daughters of Aſterius, a gentleman of 


ff. bethe more lifigering.:::- ©. 
Diſappointed in their purpole, the lovers were baſe 


Joys 
7: The change of Romanus was 


| 


on him to thake a diſcovery from whence it aroſe, and 
commanded him to give an immediate account to the 
emperor, of the church treaſures. | 
He promiſed he would do this, but begged a ſhort 
reſpite to put things into proper order ; when three days 
being granted him, he was ſuffered to depart ; where- 
upon, with great diligence, he collected together a great 
number of aged, helpleſs, and impotent poor, he repair- 
ed to the magiſtrate, and preſenting them to him, ſaid, 
„ 'Thele are the true treaſures of the church“ 
Incenſed at the diſappointment, and fancying the mat- 
ter meant 1n ridicule, the governor ordered him to be 
immediately ſcourged. He was then beat with iron 


rods, ſet upon a wooden horſe, and had his limbs diſ— 


located, oe, „„ 1g 
Theſe tortures he endured with fortitude and perſe- 
verance; when he was ordered to be faſtened to a large 
gridiron, with a ſlow fire under it, that his death might 
His aſtoniſhing conſtancy during theſe trials, and ſe- 
renity of countenance while under ſuch excruciating. 
torments, gave the ſpeQators ſo exalted an idea of the 
dignity and truth of the chriſtian religion, that many 
ecame converts upon the occaſion. „„ 
Atter laying, for ſome time, upon this burning bed, 
the martyr called out to the emperor, who was preſent, 


| . e ; i in a kind of jocoſe diſtitch, made extempore, which 
Stephen, biſhop of Rome, was beheaded in the ſame | | . 
pyear; and about that time Saturninus, biſhop of Thou- | 

ſouſe, was ſet upon and ſeized by the rabble of that | 


may be thus tranſlated: 


Ik his ſide enough is toaſted, 


Then turn me, tyrant, and eat; 
And ſee, whether raw or roaſted, 
„Inh in uid 7 
The executioner turned him accordingly, and after 


| having lain a conſiderable time longer, he had till 


ſtrength and ſpitits ſufficient left to triumph over the 
tyrant, by telling him, with great ſerenity that he was 


dreſſed enough, and only wanted ſerving up. He then 
chearfully lifted up his eyes to heaven, and with calm- 
neſs yielded his ſpirit to the Almighty, on Auguſt 10, 
A. D. 258. 5 


Romanus, a ſoldier, who attended the martyrdom of 
Laurentius, was one of the converts to his ſufferings 
and fortitude; for he could not help feeling the greateſt 


| veneration for a God, who inſpired his votaries with 
ſuch courage, and rendered his martyrs ſuperior to all 


| | the cruelties of their perſecutors. 
deacon under Stephen. His great fidelity, ſingular wit- | 


The brave Romanus, when the martyr Laurentius 
was remanded to priſon, took that opportunity of fully 


4 ' inquiring into the nature of the chriſtian faith; and 
| verly with ſome heretics, is generally aſcribed to his | 


entirely ſatisfied by Laurentius, became firmly a 


bein 
8 received his baptiſm from the captive, and 


ſeemed to have his mind impreſſed with a lively idea of 
the kingdom of Chriſt ; a kingdom replete with eternal 
and everlaſting happin -{s. . 


ſoon known, when he 
was apprehended, ſcourged ſeverely, and afterwards 
beheaded. Re | ep 


_ pon was another, who, for the {ame crime, 
Was 


death. 


eized in a like manner, and ſuffered a ſimilar 


| In Africa, the perſccution raged with peculiar vio- 


| lence; many thouſands received the crown of martyr- 
dom, among whom the following were the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters: | 


Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, was an eminent pre- 
late, and a pious ornament of the church. The bright- 
neſs of his genius was tempered by. the ſolidity of his 
judgment; and with all the accompliſhments of the 
3 he blended the virtues of the chriſtian. His 


octrines were orthodox and pure; his language eaſy 
and elegant; and his manners graceful and winning: 
in ne, he was both the pious and polite preacher. 
4 6D Indeed, 


Indeed, an eaſy delivery, and poliſhed manner, are re- 
2 in every preacher, who would make an impreſ- 
ion on the hearts of his audience. This was the prac- 


tice of St Paul, and this was the accompliſhment of Cy- 


prian. 7 | F 
The latter, it is faid, was ſo perfectly a maſter of the 


rules of rhetoric, and the precepts of logic, and ſo com- 


plete in the practice of elocution, and the principles of 
philolophy, that he was made profeſſor of thoſe ſcien- 


ces 1n his native. city of Carthage, where he became | 
_ fo popular, and wage 

his ſtudents afterwards became ſhining ornaments of 
_ polite learning. | 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that many of 


In his youth he was educated in the principles of 


_ Gentiliſm, and having a conſiderable fortune, he lived 

in the very extravagance of ſplendour, and all the 

_ dignity of pomp. Gorgeous in attire, luxurious in 
feaſting, vain of a numerous retinue, and fond of every 
kind of faſhionable parade, he. ſeemed to fancy that 
man was born to gratify all his appetites, and created 
for pleaſure alone. 5 


4 


vernor, who condemned him to be beheaded; which 
ſentence was executed on the 14th ot September, A. D, 
258. „ 5 | | 


church, a pious chriſtian, an excellent philoſopher, and 
an accurate preacher. Before we quit this article, we 
think it neceſſary to inſert his own account of his con- 
verſion. 


— — 


| © While (ſays be) J laid in darknefs and uncertainty, 
had heard of, a ſecond birth, pro- 


I thought on what 
| poſed by the divine goodneſs; but could not compre. 
end how man could receive a new life from his bein 
ſprinkled with water; ceaſe to be what he was before, 


in a worldly way of living, ftrip himſelf of his former 


N 


appeared in ſplendid apparel, ſtoop to the plain, ſimple, 


About the year 246, Ceelius, a chriſtian miniſter of and unornamented dreſs of the common people? It is 


Carthage, became the happy inſtrument of Cyprian's 
converſion; on which account, and for the great love 


that he always atterwards bore for the author of his con- 
verſion, he was termed Cœcilius Cypriaꝶ. 
Previous to his baptifm he ſtudied the ſcriptures with 
care, and being ſtruck with the beauties of the truths | 
they contained, he determined to practiſe the virtues 
therein recommended. Subfequent to his baptiſm he 
ſold his eſtate, diſtributed the money among the poor, 
dreſſed himſelf in plain attire, and commenced a life of 


auſterity, 


Donatus, in A. D. 248, he was almoſt unanimouſly | 
85 elected biſh op of Carthage. 5. | 


® 5 


Cyprian's care not only extended over Carthage, but 
to Numidia and Mauritania. In all his tranſactions he 
took great care to aſk the advice of his clergy, knowing 


that unanimity alone could be of ſervice to the church; 
this being one of his maxims, © That the biſhop was in 
the church, and the church in the biſhop ; ſo that unity 
can only be preſerved by a clole connection between 
the paſtor and his flock.” „„ 
A. D. 250, Cyprian was publicly proſcribed by the 
_ emperor Decius, under the appellation of Ccocilius 
Cyprian, biſhop of the chriſtians; and the univerſal 
_ cry of the agans was, Cyprian to the lions, Cyprian 
to the beaſts. DR e 
The biſhop, however, withdrew himſelf from the 
rage of the populace, and his effects were immediately 
VVVVVPVVVTVTTTTTVTJVTTVTJVJVJVVVÄTTVJVT%VWVàJVVVVV%%((VùV( 
During his retirement he wrote 30 pious and elegant 


letters to his flock; but ſeveral ſchiſms that then crept 


into the church gave him great uneaſineſs. The rigour 
of the perſecution abating, he returned to Carthage, 


and did every thing in his power to expunge erroneous 
opinions. e ye: 


Ai. terrible plague breaking out at Carthage, it Was, as 
_ uſual, laid to the charge of the chriſtians ; and the ma- 


2 began to perſecute accordirigly, which occa- 
oned an epiſtle from them to Cyprian, in anſwer to 


which he vindicates the cauſe of chriſtianity. 4 
A. D. 257, Cyprian was brought before the procon- 


ful Aſpaſius Paternus, when being commanded to con- 


form to the religion of the empire, he boldly made a 
confeſſion of his faith, and owned himſelf a chriſtian. 
This confeſſion, however, did not occaſion his death, 


but an order for his baniſhment, which exiled him to a 


little city on the Lybian ſea, On the death of the pro- 


conſul who baniſhed him, he returned to Carthage, but 


was ſoon after ſeized, and carried before the new go- 


| impoihble for a man, who has borne the moft honour- 


4 


| able poſts, ever to ſubmit to lead a private and an oh- 
| out a croud of attendants, and perſons who endeavour- 
ed to make their fortunes by attending him, ſhould ever 

bear to be alone, This (continues he) was my way of 
arguing; I thought it was impoſſible for me to leave my 


the Holy Spirit, which 
transformed me into a new creature; all my difficulties 
| were cleared, my doubts diſſolved, and my darkneſs dif- 

pelled. I was then able to do what before ſeemed im- 


and ſinful, according to the impurity of my birth; but 


| tions, and directed all my views to God.” 


* 


tanus, Julian, Primolus, Donatian. 
chriſtians were, by the orders ot the proconſul, placed 


being prepared, they were commanded either to ſacri- 


were immediately ſuffocated. 


Fructuoſus, biſhop of Tarr 


being chriſtians. 


ly accuſed themſelves of being chriſtians; on which ac- 


— OI 


which ſentence was executed accordingly. 


— a 


rubbed with lime, ſcorched on a gridiron, worried by 
wild beaſts, and at length beheaded. „„ 
Pontius, a native of the city of Simela, near the Alps, 


rack, worried by wild beaſts, half burnt, then behead- 
ed, and laſtly thrown into the river; and Protus and 


Chriſt. 80 | | | 

It is here proper to take notice of the fingular but 
miſerable fate of the emperor Valerian, who had ſo long 
and ſo terribly perſecuted the chriſtians, 


— — 


This biſhop was certainly a moſt valuable paſtor of the 


and ftill remain the ſame body. How, faid I, can ſuch 
| a change be poſlible? How can he, who is grown old 


inclinations, and inveterate habits? Can he, who has 
ſpent his whole time in plenty, and indulged his appe- 
| tite without reſtraint, ever be transformed into an ex- 
| ample of frugality and ſobriety ? Or he who has always 


{cure life: or that he who was never ſeen in public with- 


former courſe of life, and the habits I was then engaged 
in, and accuſtomed to: but no ſooner did the life-giv- 
ing water waſh the ſpots of my foul, than my heart re- 
e ä eeived the heavenly light of 
He was ſoon after made a preſbyter; and being greatly | 

admired for his virtues and his works, on the death of 


poſſible; could diſcern that my former life was earthly 
that my ſpiritual birth gave me new ideas and inclina- 


The diſciples of Cyprian, martyred in this perſecu- | 
tion, were, Lucius, Flavian, Victoricus, Remus, Mon- 


At Utica, a moſt terrible tragedy was exhibited: 300 
round a burning lime-kiln. A pan of coals and incenſe 


hice to Jupiter, or to be thrown into the kiln, Unani- 
moully refuſing, they bravely jumped into the pit, and 
| agon, in Spain, and his 
two deacons, Augurius and Eulogius, were burnt for 
Alexander, Malchus, and Priſcus, three chriſtians of 
Paleſtine, with a woman of the ſame place, voluntari- 


count they were ſentenced to be devoured by tygers, 
Maxima, Donatilla, and Secunda, three virgins of 


Tuburga, had gall and vinegar given them to drink, 
were then ſeverely ſcourged, tormented on a gibbet, 


being apprehended as a chriſtian, was tortured on the 


Hyacinthus likewiſe ſuffered martyrdom for the fake of 


This 


tian, tortured 


F ER 


$apores, emperor ot Perſia, who carried him into his 
bon cauntry, and there treated him with the moſt unex- 
_ ampled indignity, making him kneel down as the mean- 
eſt {lave, and treading upon him as a footſtool when he 
mounted his horle, laying, in a vaunting manner, This 
poſture is a greater proo which way the victory went, 
than all the pictures the Roman artiſts can draw. 
After having kept him, for the ſpace of ſeven years, 
in this abject ſtate of ſlavery, he cauſed his eyes to be 
at out, though he was then 83 years of age. 
This not ſatiating his defire of revenge, he ſoon after 


| ordered his body to be flead alive, and rubbed with ſalt, 


under which torments he expired; and thus fell one of 
the moſt tyrannical emperors of Rome, and one of the 
_ greateſt perſecutors of the chriſtians. 


A. D. 260, Gallienus, the ſon of Valerian, ſucceed- 
ed him; and, during his reign, the empire ſuffered | 
many commotions, particularly earthquakes, peſtilence, | 


inundations, incurſions of barbarians, and inteſtine 
broils. 5 


Gallienus upon this reflecting, that when his father 
favoured the chriſtians he proſpered, and that when he 


perſecuted them he was unſcceſsful, he determined to 
relax the perſecution; ſo that (a few martyrs excepted) 
the church enjoyed peace tor ſome years. The chief of 
the few martyrs alluded to, was the following: 


Marnius, a centurion, who being apprehended as a 


chriſtian, had but three hours allowed him to deliberate, 


whether he would ſacrifice to the pagan deities, or be- 
come a martyr? Being wavering during this interval, a 
| chriſtian prelate placed the goſpel and a ſword before 


him, and demanding which he would chuſe, Marnius, 
without heſitation, took the ſword, e. 
Going again to the governor, he made a noble con- 
feſſion of his faith, and was ſpeedily after beheaded, in 
- ther year 262 | rs 


SE ©T. . 


3 An Account of the Ninth goner al P erſecution, under the in the faith, and told her to pray in her heart to God to 


Roman Emperors. 


I A D. 274, the emperor Aurelian commenced a 
IA. perſecution againſt the chriſtians ; the principal 
ſufferers being 5 | 


Felix, biſhop of Rome. This prelate was advanced 


to the Roman fee in 274. He was the firſt martyr to 


Aurelian's petulancy, being beheaded on the 22d of 


December, in the ſame year. 


and gave the money to the poor, was ſeized as a chriſ- 
] „and then beheaded at Præneſte, a city 
within a day's journey of Rome. 3 . 


Theſe are the only martyrs left 


tium. 


Aaurelian was ſucceeded by Tacitus, who was followed 


by Probus, as the latter was by Carus : this emperor 

being killed by a thunder ſtorm, his ſons, Carnius and 

Numerian, ſucceeded him; and during all theſe reigns 
the church had peace. | 


Diocleſian mounting the imperial throne, A. 1 2 18 | 
n the 


at firſt ſhewed great favour to the chriſtians. 
year 286, he aſſociated Maximian with him, in the 
empire; and ſome chriſtians were put to death before 
any general perſecution broke out. Among theſe were 

Felician and Primus, two brothers. Thele chriſtians 


were leized by an order from the imperial court: they 


owned themſelves chriſtians, and were accordingly 
ſcourged, tortured, and at length beheaded, 


1 


This tyrant, by a ſtratagem, was taken priſoner by 


the whole of this chriſtian family. 


PER 

Marcus and Marcellianus were twins, natives of 
Rome, and of noble deſcent. 'Their parents were hea- 
thens, but the tutors, to whom the education of the 
children was entruſted, brought them up as chriſtians. 
Being apprehended on account of their faith, they were 
vere tortured, and then condemned to loſe their 

8 | : 

Their friends obtained for them the refpite of a 
month, when their father, mother, and all their rela- 
tions, attempted to bring them back to paganiſm, but 


in vain; the calls of nature were overcome by piety, and 
religion got the better of 1 feelings. | 


Their conſtancy at length ſubdued their perſuaders, 
and their parents and whole family became converts ta 
a faith they had juſt before reprobated. _ 

The father ofthetwoyoung men, named Tranquillinus, 
was ſent for by the prefect to give him an account of 
the ſucceſs of his endeavours. Appearing before the 
magiſtrate he confeſled, that ſo far from having per- 
ſuaded his ſons to forſake the faith they had embraced, 


he was himſelf become a chriſtian. 


Here he ſtopped till the magiſtrate had overcome his 
ſurprize, and then reſuming his diſcourſe, he uſed ſuch 

owerful arguments that he made a convert of the præ- 
ect, who ſoon after fold his eſtate, reſigned his com- 
mand, and ſpent the remainder of his days in a pious 


retirement. . Hes 
Ihe præfect, who ſucceeded the above-mentioned 


convert, had nothing of the diſpoſition of his predeceſ- 
ſor: he was moroſe and ſevere, and ſoon ſeized upon 


They were martyred by being tied to poſts, and ho. 


| ving their feet pierced with nails. After remaining in 
| this ſituation for a day and night, their ſufferings were 


put an end to by thruſting lances through their bo- 


Joe, the wife of the gaoler, who had the care of the 


before-mentioned martyrs, being greatly edified by 


their diſcourſes, had a deſire to become a chriſtian: this, 
as ſhe was dumb with a palſy, ſhe could only expreſs 


by geſtures. „ . 8 
Pitying her condition, they gave her full inſtructions 


relieve her from her diſorder. She complied with 


their requeſt, and was at length relieved; for her para- 


lytic diſorder by degrees left her, and her ſpeech was re- 


ſtored. 


Tais enforced her belief, and confirmed her a chriſ- | 
tian; and her huſband, finding her cured, ſoon became 
a convert to chriſtianity. Theſe converſions made a 


b great noiſe, and the converts were ſoon apprehended. 
Agapetus, a young gentleman, who ſold his eſtate, 


Zoe was commanded to ſacrifice to Mars, which refu- 
ſing, ſhe was hanged upon a tree, and a fire of firaw 


lighted under her. When her body was taken down it 
1 75 | was thrown into a river, with a large ſtone tied to it, in 
upon record during e 5 

this reign, as it was ſoon put a ſtop to by the empe- 
ror being murdered by his own domeſtics, at Byzan- 


order to fink it. eg gen 
Tibertius, a native of Rome, was deſcended from a 
conſiderable family. . | . < 
Being accuſed as a chriſtian, he was commar ded ei- 
ther to ſacrifice to idols, or to walk upon burning coals. 
He choſe the latter, and paſſed over them without da- 
mage, when Fabian paſſed ſentence upon him that 


he ſhould be beheaded: which ſentence was performed 


in the month of Auguſt, A. D. 286, and his body was 
afterwards buried by ſome chriſtia sss. 

Alban, from whom St Alban's in Hertfordſhire re- 
ceived its name, was the firſt Britiſh martyr. This 


iſland had received the goſpel of Chriſt from Lucius, 


the firſt chriſtian king, but did not ſuffer by the rage of 
perſecution for many years after, LEY 


Alban was originally a pagan, but being naturally of 
a very humane and tender diſpoſition, he ſheltered a 


chriſtian eccleſiaſtic, named Amphibalus, when fome 


off. cers 


_—_ were in purſuit of him on account of his religi- was then torn with wire ſcourges, and boiling oil and The 
The ales Se and edifying diſcourſes of df pitch poured on his naked fleſh : lighted torches were vin 


applied to his ſide and arm- pits; and after he had been ed 


refugee, made a great impreſſion on the mind of Alban; thus tortured, he was remanded back to priſon. 


he longed to become a member of a religion which 


to be beheaded. 


| , 2 ma 
charmed him, and to imitate what he admired. The 3 me gore Dela 98 13 | 5 
—_— Rs n took great der a ſtrong guard, where he died of the barbarities he ef 
Red Alban's converſion. : A oe mom HM MY Sy query 5 ira 04S — 0 "ROTOR a 
Alban now took a firm reſolution to preſerve the ſen- * — 8 oh 
timents of a chriffan, or to die the death of a martyr. | — 3 do 
The enemies of Amphibalus having intelligence of the | J. ont I 
4g where he was ſecreted, came to the houſe of Al- * FFF | "0 
ban, in order to apprehend him. pe og oo a OT 535 Og 
Alban, deſirous of protecting his gueſt and convert, An Account of the Tenth general Perſecution under the La 
: changed cloaths with him, in order to facilitate his | Roman Emperors, commonly called the Era of the 12 
9 eſcape; and when the ſoldiers came, offered himſelf upas | Martyrs. Ons „„ „ ba 
Wh the perſon ey wers ſeeking fort l F 8 we 
3 Being carried before the governor, the deceit was im- Men reaſons have been aſſigned for the occaſion th 
"a mediately difcovered ; and Amphibalus being abtent, | LV A of this perſecution, particularly the great increaſe E 
pl that officer determined to wreak all his vengeance upon of the chriftians, whoſe numbers rendered them formi- Bi 
| „ Od es. CD AIs«qable; many of them having loft their humility, and - 
| | The priſoner was accordingly commanded to advance | Biven themſelves up to vanity, by drefling gay, living f 
"mY to the altar, and to ſacrifice to the pagan deities ; or | {umptuouſly, building ſtately edifices for churches, &c. 4 
| threatened, in caſe of refuſal, with the vengeance in- | Which created envy; and the hatred of Galerius, the f 
9 - tended to be exerciſed againſt the perſon who had ef- | adopted ſon of Dioclefian, who being ſtimulated by his 'Y 
caped by his contrivanſe. mother, a bigoted pagan, never ceaſed perſuading the l 
Unterrified by theſe menaces, he declared that he | emperor to enter upon the perſecution, till he had ac- I 
would not comply with ſuch idolatrous injunRions, | complithed his purpofſe. 0 
- but freely profeſſed himſelt to be a chriſtian. | The fatal day fixed upon to commence the bloody > 
The governor ordered him to be ſcourged, which he | work, was the 23d of February, A. D. 303, that being 0 
| bore wick great fortitude, and ſeemed to acquire new the day in which the Terminalia were celebrated, 5 | 
_ reſolution from his ſufferings : he then was ſentenced on which, as the pagans boaſted, they hoped to put a 8 


1 — [J termination to chriſtianit7ß. „ 5 
The venerable Bede aſſures us, that, upon this occa- | On the day appointed the perſecution began in Nico- 
| fion, the executioner ſuddenly became a convert to | Media, on the morning of which the prefect of that ci- | 
/ _ chriſtianity, and intreated permiſſion either to die for | ty repaired, with a great number of officers and aſſif- 

Alban, or with him. Obtaining the latter requeſt, they | fants, to the church of the chriſtians, where having 
were beheaded by a ſoldier, who voluntarily undertook | forced open the doors, they ſeized upon all the ered 
the taſk of executioner. This happened on the 22d of | books, and committed them to the flames, „ 

June, A. D. 287, at Verulam, now St Alban's, in Hert- | The whole of this tranſaction was in the preſence of 
FTordſhire, where a magniſicent church was erected to | Diocleſian and Galerius, who not contented with burn- 
his memory, about the time of Conſtantine the Great. | ing the books, had the church levelled with the ground. 
This edifice being deſtroyed in the Saxon wars, was re- | This was followed by a ſevere edict commanding the de- 
built by Ota, king of Mercia, and a monaſtery erected ſtruction of all other chriſtian churches and books; and 
adjoining to it, ſome remains of which are ſtill vifible, | an order ſoon fucceeded to render chriſtians of all deno- 
and the church is a noble Gothic ſtructure. | minations outlaws, and conſequently to make them in- 
Faith was a chriſtian female, of Acquitain, in France. | capable of holding any place of truft, profit, or digni- 
0 Dacian, the Roman governor of Gaul, in the time of | ty, or of receiving any protection from the legal inſti- 
1 Maximian, reſided at Agen, in Acquitain, and was | tutions of the realm. NNE MOT 
OY very active in perſecuting the chriſtians © | The publication of this edi& occaſioned an immedi- 
. Faiti being informed that there was a defign to ſeize | ate martyrdom; for a bold chriſtian not only tore it 
her, foreſtalled the intention, by ſurrendering herſelf up | down from the place to which it was affixed, but exe- 
as a priſoner ; and being inflexible in her faith, was or- | crated the name of the emperor for his injuſtice. _ 
dered to be broiled upon a gridiron, and then beheaded; | A provocation like this was ſufficient to call down pa- 
which ſentence was executed in the year 287. | gan vengeance upon his head; he was accordingly ſei- 
Capacius was one who had concealed himſelf from | zed, leverely tortured, and then burnt alive. n 
the perſecutors of chriſtianity, but being informed of | All the chriſtian prelates were then apprehended, and 
the fortitude of Faith, he openly avowed his religion, | impriſoned; and Galerius privately ordered the impe- 
and delivered himſelf up to the governor, who had him | rial palace to be ſet on fire, that the chriſtians might be 
firſt tortured, and then beheaded. charged as the incendiaries, and a plauſible pretence 
Quintin was a chriſtian, and a native of Rome, but | given for carrying on the perſecution with the greateſt 
determined to attempt the propagation of the goſpel in | leverities, _ . 


Gaul. He accordingly went to Picardy, attended by A general ſacriſice was commanded, which occaſion- 
one Lucian: they preached together at Amiens; after | ed various martyrdoms, Among others, a chriſtian, 
which Lucian went to Beawaries, where he was mar- | named Peter, was tortured, broiled, and then burnt; 
tyred. 8 2 : I ſeveral deacons and preſbyters were ſeized upon, and 
' Quintin remained in Picardy, and was very zealous executed by various means; and the biſhop of Nico- 
in his miniſtry. His continual prayers to the Almighty | media, named Anthimus, was beheaded. —_ 
were, to increaſe his faith, and ſtrengthen his faculties | No diſtinction was made of age, or ſex ; the name of 
to propagate the goſpel. chriſtian was ſo obnoxious to the pagans, that all fell in- 
Being {eized upon as a chriſtian, he was ſtretched | diſcriminately ſacrifices to their opinions. Many houſes 


with pullies till his joints were diſlocated ; his body | were ſet on fire, and whole chriſtian families periſhed 
| 


LIME 
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8 P E R 
in the flames; and others had ſtones faſtened about their 
necks, and being tied together Were driven into the ſea. 
The perſecution became general in all the Roman pro- 
vinces, but more particularly in the eaſt; and as it laſt- 
ed ten years, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the numbers 
martyred, or to enumerate the various modes of martyr- 
dom: ſome were beheaded in Arabia; many devoured 
by wild beaſts in Phœnicia; great numbers were broil- 
ed on gridirons in Syria; others had their bones broken, 
and in that manner were left to expire in Cappadocia; 
and ſeveral in Meſopotamia were hung with their heads 
downwards over {low fires, and fuffocated. | _ 
In Pontus, a variety of tortures were uſed, in parti- 
cular, pins were thruſt under the nails of the priſoners, 
melted lead was poured upon them; and various modes 
were adopted in tormenting the chriſtians, the inde- 


cency of which could be only equalled by the ſavage 


barbarities practiſed in their execution. 

the four elements, ſome were buried alive in the earth, 

others were drowned in the waters of the Nile, many 

were hung up in the air till they periſhed, and great 
numbers received their death by being thrown into large 
_ hes, DET 5 . 5 ES 


Racks, ſcourges, ſwords, daggers, croſſes, poiſon, and 


famine, were made ule of in various parts to diſpatch 
the chriſtians; and ir. vention was exhauſted to deviſe tor- 

tures againſt ſuch as had no crime, but thinking diffe- 
rently Fom the votaries of ſuperſtition. 


ing of the chriſtians were many, their ſouls were ſerene: 
a perfect reſignation to the chaſtiſements of heaven be- 

ing one of the greateſt chriſtian duties. 

Tired with ſlaughter, at length, ſeveral governors of 


provinces repreſented to the imperial court, that“ it was 


unfit to pollute the cities with the blood of the inhabi- 
tants, or to defame the government of the emperors with 
the death of ſo-many ſubjects.“ Hence many were reſ- 


to death, as much 
lives miſerable. VP Me 
Accordingly, as marks of infamy, many of the chriſ- 


as poſſible was done to render their 


tlans had their ears cut off, their noſes flit, their right 
eyes put out, their limbs rendered uſeleſs by dreadtul | 
diſlocations, and their fleſh ſeared in conſpicuous places 


with red hot irons. 


It is neceſſary now to particularize the moſt conſpicu- 


ous perſons, who laid down their lives in martyrdom in 
this bloody perſecution. 


ror's gaurd at Rome. He remained a true chriſtian in 
the midſt of idolatry; unallured by the ſplendors of a 
court, untainted by evil examples, and uncontaminated 
by the hopes of preferment. Eſteemed by the moſt emi- 
nent, beloved by his equals, and admired by his infe- 
riors, he lived happily, and kept his faith and place, till 
the rigour of the perſecution deprived him of the latter 
with his life, though not of the former. 3 
Hie was informed againſt, aud betrayed to Fabian the 
Roman prætor, by Torquatus a pretended chriſtian; but 
being of a rank too conſiderable to be put to death with- 
out the emperor's. expreſs orders, Diocleſian was ac- 
quainted with the whole affair. | 
Ihe emperor, on hearing the accuſation, ſent for Se- 
baſtian, and charged him with ingratitude in berraying 
the confidence repoſed in him, and being an enemy to 
the gods of the empire and to himſelf, 


[43 J 


In Egypt, the chriſtians were martyred by means of 


for his unrea . 
As ſoon as Diocleſian had overcome his ſurprize, he 


„ 1 tian. 
Sebaſtian, a celebrated martyr, was born at Narbon- 
ne in Gaul, inſtructed in the principles of chriſtianity at 
Milan, and afterwards became an officer of the empe- 


Bi PER: | 
not a petnicious tendency, and that it did not ſtimulate 
him to any thing againſt the welfare ot the empire in 
general, or the emperor in particular, and that the 
greateſt proof he could give of his fidelity, was the pray- 
ing to the only true God for the health and proſperity 
of his imperial perſon; Incenſed at this reply, the em- 
peror ordered him to be taken to a field near the city 
termed the Campus Martius, and there to be ſhot to 
death with arrows; which ſentence was executed ac- 
cordingly; _ 1 BY 

Some pious chriſtians coming to the place of execu- 
tion, in order to give his body burial, perceived ſigns of 
life in him, and immediately moving him to a place of 
ſecurity, they in a ſhort time effected his recovery, and 
prepared him for a ſecond martyrdom; for as ſoon as 
he was able to go out, he placed himſelf intentionally 
in the emperor's way as he was going to the temple. 
The appearance of a perſon ſuppoſed to be effectually 
dead, greatly aſtoniſhed the emperor, nor did the words 


| of the martyr leſs ſuprize him; for he began with great 


leverity to ar. wer pag him for his various cruelties, and 
onable prejudices againſt chriſtianity. _ 


ordered Sebaſtian to be ſeized, carried to a place near 
the palace, and beat to death; and that the chriſtians 
ſhould not either uſe means again to recover, or bury his 


body, he ordered that it ſhould be thrown into the com- 


mon ſewer. Nevertheleſs, a chriſtian lady, named Lu- 


| .. Ic ina, found means to remove it from the ſewer, and 
As city of Phrygia, conſiſting entirely of chriſtians, was 
ſurrounded by a number of pagan ſoldiers to prevent 
any from eſcaping; who ſetting it on fire, all the inha- 

ditants periſhed in the flames. But though the ſuffer- 


bury it in the catacombs, or repoſitories of the dead. 
| The chriſtians, about this time, upon mature conſi- 


derations, thought it unlawful to bear arms under a hea- 


then emperor. Their reaſons were many and ſubſtan- 
tial; the principal being, ED Oe 
1. That they thereby were frequently under the ne- 
ceſſity of profaning the chriſtian ſabbath 
2. That they were obliged, with the reſt of the army, 
frequently to be preſent at idolatrous ſacrifices, before 
the temples of idols; - = 
3. That they were compelled to follow the imperial 


many w ſtandards, which were dedicated to heathen deities, and 
pited from execution, but though they did not put them Is HER 


bore their repreſentations. OCs FR 
Theſe reaſons induced many to refuſe to enter into 
the imperial army, when called upon ſo to do; for the 
Roman conſtitution obliged all young men, of ſuch a 
certain ſtature, to make ſeveral campaigns. - _ 
Maximilian, the ſon of Fabius Victor, being pointed 
out as a proper perſon to bear arms, was ordered by Di- 
on, the proconſul, to be meaſured, in order to be inliſ- 
ted in the ſervice. Maximilian, however, abſolutely re- 


tuſed to be inliſted, and boldly declared himſelf a chriſ- 


Being found of the ſtandard heighth, Dion gave di- 
rections that he ſhould be marked as a ſoldier, according 
to the uſual cuſtom. He, however, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
this, and told Dion that he could not poſſibly engage in 
net SS LL gn 5 
Incenſed at his conduct, the proconſul plainly told 
him, that he ſhould either ſerve as a ſoldier, or die for 
his diſobedience. © Do as you pleaſe with me (replied. 
Maximilian); behead me if you think proper; I am al- 


— 


power.“ 


Perceiving the inflexibility of the young man, Dion 


commanded his father to uſe his authority over him, in 


order to perſuade him to comply; but Victor coolly. 
replied, *© My ſon knows beſt what be has to do.” 
Ihe proconſul again demanded of Maximilian, with 
ſome acrimony, if he was yet diſpoted to receive the 
mark? To which the young man replied, he had already 
received the mark of Chriſt. * Have you! (exclaimed 


Sebaſtian replied, that his religion was of a good, 


the proconſul in a rage) on, I thall quickly tend you to 


| Chriſt,” 


ready a ſoldier of Chriſt, and cannot ſerve any other 


p E R 


Dion then ſeeming to foften, repreſented to him that 
it was a great pity he ſhould be loſt in the prime of 
his years. Maximilian replied, that he might die, but 
ſhould not be loſt ; for though he left the world, his 


on him, © That for difobedience in refuſing to bear 
arms, and for profeſſing the chriſtian faith, he ſhould 
loſe his head,” This ſentence he heard with great in- 
intrepidity, and exclaimed, with apparent rapture, 
Gad be praited!” | 


were chriſtians to remain ſo; and ſuch as were not, to 
embrace a faith which led to eternal glory. N 
Turning to his father then, with a chearful counte- 
nance, he deſired that the military habit intended for his 
wearing, might be given to the executioner ; and, after 


: Fle then received, at once, the 
"of: martyrdom. VV 
The father beheld the execution with amazing forti- 
tude, and ſaw the head of his heroic ſon ſevered from 
his body, without any viſible emotions, but ſuch as ſeem- 
ed to proceed from a conſcious pleaſure, in being the pa- 
rent of one whole piety and courage rendered him ſo 
mini 
Vitus, a Sicilian ofa confiderable family, was brought 
vp 2 chriſtian; when his virtues increaſed with his years, 


fatal ſtroke, and the crown 


. 
. 


his faith was {uperior to the moſt dangerous perils. 


bring him back to paganiim. 


* . 


the nurſe who brought him up, did all his endeavours to 


_- Failing.in his deſign, he forgot all the feelings of a 
parent, and informed againſt his ſon to Valerian, gover- 
nor of Sicily, 

chriſtians. | „ : 
Virus, at the time of his being apprehended upon the 


years of age; Valerian therefore, on account of his ten- 
der age, thought to frighten him out of his faith. He 
was accordingly threatened with great anger, and ordered 
him to be ſcourged ſeverely 5 


HFaving received this puniſhment, the governor ſent 


inflexible, ſuffered nature to ſink under ſuperſlition, 
and determined to ſacrifice his ſon to the idols. 


rian put to death, June 14, A. D. 303; but in what 
manner we are not informell. g 
Creſentia, the nurſe who brought him up as a chriſ- 
tian; and a perſon who eſcaped with him, called Model- 
tus, were martyred at the ſame time. 


in France; he ſpent a great part of the night in viſiting 


work he could not, conſiſtent with his own ſafety, per- 
form in the day time; and his fortune he ſpent in re- 


lieving the diſtreſſes of poor chriſtians, thinking that | 


riches were uſeleſs unjels tubſervient to works of charity, 
and otherwiſe employed, were a bane to mankind. 

Ulle was at length, however, ſeized by the emperor's 
orders, and being carried before two præfects, they ad- 
wviſed him to embrace paganiſm, and not forteit the 
favour of his prince, on account of a dead man, as he 


Chriſt,” ® Ag ſoon as you pleaſe (anſwered Maximilian) | 
that is all I wiſh, or deſire.” 5 | 


immortal ioul would reſide eternally with the Almighty. 


On which the proconſul pronounced this ſentence up- | of heaven, and that as for the gods, whoſe worſhip they 


recommended to him, he could not think them any bet. 
ter than evil ſpirits.” 


ag an example for chriftians to imitate in future | 


his conftzncy ſupported him under all afflictions, and 


—_— 


. 


1 


being a man of rank, he was ſent to the 
55 ſ ceive his final ſentence, 
At the place of execution, he exhorted thofe that 


=. 


him back to his father, thinking that what he had ſuf- | 
fered would certainly make him change his principles: 
but in this he was miſtaken ;j, and Hylas, finding his ſon 
bo | tor was afterwards ſentenced to be thrown into a mill, 


Victor wa- a chriftian of a good family at Marſeilles, 


the afflicted, and confirming the weak; which pious 


And added, That he was ready to 


- |] and cruſhed to pieces with the ſtones. 
Vitus, on being apprized of his deſign, eſcaped to | 
Lucauia, where being ſeized, he was by order of Vale- | 


1 EE 3 
ſtiled Chriſt. In anſwer to which he replied, That 
he preferred the ſervices of that dead man, who was in 
reality the Son of God, and was riſen from the grave, to 
all the advantages he could receive from the emperor's 


favour: that he was a ſoldier of Chriſt, and would there- 
fore take care that the poſt he held under an earthly 


prince, ſhould never interfere with his duty to the King 


He was loaded with reproaches for this reply, but 
emperor to re- 


The emperor under the fevereſt penalties, command: 


ed him to ſacriſice to the Roman idols. On his abſo- 
lute refuſal to comply, Maximian ordered him to be 
bound, and dragge 5 
execution of this order, he was treated with all manner 


| | of cruelties and indignities by the enraged populace. 
taking leave of him, ſaid, he hoped they ſhould meet a- 
ain in the other world, and be happy to all eternity. 


through the ſtreets. During the 


Remaining ſtill inflexible, his courage was deemed 
obſtinacy, and chriſtian confidence called il-grounded 


and irrational: to which he replied, * That the read 
| diſpolition of the diſciples of Chriſt to undergo any ſut- 


teringson that ſcore, andthe joy with which they met the 
moſt ignominious and painful deaths, were a ſufficient 
proof of their aſſurance of the object of that hope.“ 

give an example ot 
what he had faid in his own perſon.” n. 
Being by order ftretched upon the rack, he turned his 


eyes towards heaven, and prayed to God to endue him 
with patience ; after which he underwent the tortures 


with moſt admirable fortitude. After the executioners 
were tired with inflicting torments on him, he was ta- 


| | ken from the rack, and conveyed to a dungeon. 
His father Hylas, who was a pagan, finding that he | 
had been infiructed in the principles of chriſtianity by 


= His confinement, however, became a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, for he converted his gaolers, named Alex- 


7 and the gaolers were accordingly be- 


Victor was then again put to the rack, and unmer- 


1 beaten with battoons, and then again ſent to pri- 
information of his father, was little more than twelve 


Being a third time examined concerning his religion, 


he perſevered in his principles; a ſmall altar was then 


brought, and he was commanded to offer incenſe upon 
it immediately. Fired with indignation at the requeſt, 


he boldly ſtepped forward, and with his foot over- 
threw both altar and idol. 5 8 


This ſo enraged the emperor Maximian, who was 
5 that he ordered the foot with which he had 
icked the altar, to be immediately cut off; and Vic- 


This cruel ſentence was, in ſome meaſure, put into 
execution; Victor was thrown into the mill, but part 


of the apparatus breaking, he was drawn from it terri- 


bly bruifed ; and the emperor not having patience to 


till it was mended, ordered his head to be ſtruck 


oft 
of 1 was executed accordingly, A. D. 303. 


aximus, governor of Cilicia, being at Tarſus, three 
chriſtians were brought before him by Demetrius, a mili- 
tary officer. ot Cr 
Tarachus being the eldeſt, and firſt in rank, was ad- 
dreſſed firſt by Maximus, who aſked him what he was? 
The pritoner replied, © A chriſtian.” This reply offend- 
ing che governor, he again made the ſame demand, and 
was an{wered in a ſimilar manner. eee ED 
The governor then told him, that he ought to ſacri- 
hce to the gods, as that was the only way to promotion, 
riches, ind honours; and that the empcrors themſelves 


did what he recommended to him. 
85 To this Tarachus replied, that avarice was a ſin, and 


gold 


ander, Felician, and Longinus. This affair coming to 

the ears of the emperor, he ordered them immediately to 
be put to death 
headed. 
who was very active in perſecuting the 


PER 5 


1 


PER 


gold itſelf an idol as abominable as any other; for it pro- nor your maſters, the emperors, nor the gods whom 


moted frauds, treacheries, robberies, and murders; it 
:nduced men to deceive each other, by which in time 


they deceived themſelves, and bribed the weak to their | 


own eternal deſtruction. As for promotion, he deſired 
it not, as he could not in conſcience accept of any place, 
office, or poſt, which would ſubject him to pay adora- 
tion to idols; and with regard to honours, he deſired 
not greater than the honourable title of chriſtian, _ 
But with reſpect to the emperors themſelves being 
pagans, he plainly ſaid, that they were {uperltitioully 
| deceived in adoring ſenſeleſs idols, and evidently miſled 
by the machinations of the devil himſelf. N 
| For the boldneſs of this ſpeech, his jaws were order- 
ed to be broken, that the parts which utrered the words 
ſhould ſuffer for their ſuppoſed impropriety. He was 
then tripped, ſcourged, loaded with chains, and thrown 
into a diſmal dungeon, to remain there till the trials of 
JJV 3 
pProbus was then brought before Maximus, who, as 
i , v 
I e priſoner boldly replied, the moſt valuable name 
he could boaſt of was that of a chriſtian; but that the 
uſual appellation by which he was diſtinguiſhed was 


Probus; that his father was a Thracian, and that himſelf b 


was born at Sida, in Pamphylia. 


« Your name of chriſtian will be of little ſervice to you, 


de therefore guided by me; ſacrifice to the gods, en- 


gage my friendſhip, and the emperor's favour. 


robus nobly anſwered, © That as he had relin- | 


quihed a conſiderable fortune to become a ſoldier of 
Crit , it might appear evident, that he neither cared 
for his friendſhip, or the emperor's favour.” FS 
tlie was, by the governor's order, then ſcourged; and 
Denictrius, the, officer, obſerving to him how his 
blood Howed, adviſed him to comply; but his only an- 
ſwer was, that thoſe ſeverities were agreeable to him. 
What! cries Maximus, does he ſtill perſiſt in his mad- 
neſs? To which Probus rejoined, * That character is 


badly beſtowed on one who refuſes to worſhip idols, or | 


what is worſe, devils.” _ 8 8 
Having been only ſcourged on the back, he was now 
{courged on the belly, which he ſuffered with as much 


intrepidity as before, {till repeating, © The more my 
| body ſuffers, and loſes blood, the more my foul will 


grow vigorous, and be a gainer.” He was then com- 
mitted to gaol, loaded with irons, and his hands and feet 
firetched upon the VH „„ 
Andronicus was next brought up for examination, 
when being aſked the uſual queſtions he ſaid, I am a 
_ chriſtian, a native of Epheſus, and deſcended from one 
of the firſt families in that city.“ After a great deal of 
_ altercation, in which the governor was unſucceſsful in 


endeavouring to diſſuade him from his fate, he was or- 


dered to undergo puniſhments ſimilar to thoſe of Ta- 
rachus and Probus, and then to be remanded to priſon, 
After being confined ſome days, the three priſoners 
were brought before Maximus again, who began firſt to 
reaſon with Tarachus, ſaying, that as old age was honoured 
from the ſuppoſition. of its being accompanied by wiſ- 


dom, he was in hopes that what had already paſt muſt, 


upon deliberation, have cauſed a change in his ſentiments. 


Finding himſelf, however, miſtaken, he ordered him 
to be tortured by various means; particularly fire was 


Placed in the palms of his hands; he was hung up by 
11s feet, and ſmoaked with wet ſtraw; a mixture of 
ſalt and vinegar was poured into his noſtrils ; and he 
Was then again remanded to priſon, =—_ ; 

Probus being then called for, and aſked if he would 
lacrifice, replied, * I come better prepared than before; 
for what I have already ſuffered, has only confirmed and 
ſtrengthened me in my reſolution. Employ your whole 
power upon me, and you will find, that neither you, 


| themſelves. 


you lerve, nor the devil who is your father, ſhall ob- 
ige me to adore gods whom I know not.“ 

The governor then attempted to reaſon with him on 
religious ſubjects; for having a ſlender education, he 
was proud of ſhewing his talents; for thoſe who know 
little are fond of talking much, and by miſtaking caſu- 
iſtry for reaſon, would tain deceive others as they do 
He launched forth into the moſt extrava- 
gant praiſes of the pagan deities, and as he enumerated 
them, deſcribed their reſpective powers, and ſeparate 
virtues ; and inferred, from what himſelf had ſaid, that 


ſuch deities, poſſeſſed of ſuch admirable qualities, ought 


to be worſhipped, However, continues he, as your 
chief objection is againſt a plurality of gods, I will not 


pre you to ſacrifice to all of them; facritice only ro 


upiter, the chief, the moſt powerful, and moſt invin- 
cible of our deities —_ EEE 


| Probus, however, eafily confuted his arguments 
turned his caſuiſtry into ridicule, and in particular ſaid, 
Shall I pay divine honours to Jupiter, to one who 


married his own lifter to an infamous debauchee, as is 


even acknowledged by 2 own poets and prieſts?” 
1, 


Incenſed at this ſpeech, the governor ordered him to 


he was put to the rack, and afterwards ſcourged ; his 
head was then ſhaved, and hot coals placed upon the 


crown ; and after all theſe tortures, he was again ent to 
4 conbnement,. ge 5 


Ancdronicus being again brought before Maximus, 
the latter attempted to deceive him, by pretending that 
. Tarachus and Probus had repented of their obſtinacy, 


and owned the gods of the empire. To this the priſo- 
ner anfwered; Lay not, O governor, ſuch a weakneſs 


to the charge of thoſe, who have appeared here before 


me in this cauſe, nor imagine it to be in your power to 


ſhake my fixed reſolution with artful ſpeeches. I can- 


not believe that they have diſobeyed the laws of their 
fathers, renounced their hopes in our God, and obey- 
ed your extravagant orders: nor will I ever fall ſhort 


of them in faith and dependance upon our common Sa- 
viour: thus armed, I neither know your gods, nor fear 
your authority; fulfil your threats, execute your moſt 


ſanguinary inventions, and employ every cruel art in 


your power on me; I am prepared to bear it for the 


lake of Chriſt,” _ „„ 

This anſwer occaſioned him to be cruelly ſcourged, 
and his wounds were afterwards rubbed with ſalt. Being 
perfectly well again in a thort time, the governor re- 
proached the gaoler for having ſuffered ſome phyſician 


to attend him. The gaoler, in his own defence, de- 
clared, that no perſon whatever had been near him, or 


the other priſoners, and that he would willingly forfeit 
his head it any allegation of the kind could be proved 
againſt him. Andronicus corroborated the teſtimony of 
the gacler, and added, that the God whom he ſerved 
was the moſt poweriul of phyſicians, and the plant of 
grace the moſt ſalutary of vegetables. 

Theſe three worthy chriſtians were brought to a 


third examination, when they retained their conſtancy, 
were again tortured, and at length ordered for cxe- 


cution. | 

Being brought to the amphitheatre, ſeveral beaſts 
were let looſe upon them; but none of the animals, 
though hungry, would touch them. This ſo greatly 
irritated Maximus, that he ſeverely reprehended the 
keeper, and ordered him to produce a beaſt that woutd 
execute the buſineſs for which he was wanted. The 
keeper then brought out a large bear, that had that 
very day deſtroyed three men; but this voracious crea- 
2 and a fierce lioneſs, both refuſed to touch the pri- 


Finding 


e ſtruck upon the mouth, for uttering what he called 
5 I blaſphemy: his body was then ſeared with hot irons; 
Maximus replied to this in the following words: | 


P E R 


of wild beaſts ineffectual, Maximus ordered them to be 
lain by a word, which was accordingly executed on 
the 11th of October, A. D. 303. They all declared, 
previous to their martyrdom, that as death was the 
common lot of all men, they wiſhed to meet that for 
the ſake of Chriſt, which they muſt of courſe fall a vic- 
tim to on account of nature; and to reſign that life to 


faith, which muſt otherwiſe be the prey of diſeaſe. | 


Theſe ſentiments are noble, chriſtian like, and philoſo- 


phical ; for as death is certain, the time and mode is not | 


of that importance commonly imagined. 


Romanus, a native of Paleſtine, was deacon of the 


church of Cæſarea, at the time of the commencement 


ot Diocleſian's perſecution. Being at Antioch when the 
imperial order arrived for ſacrificing to idols, he was | 
greatly afflicted to ſee many chriſtians, through fear, 
ſubmit to the idolatrous mandate, and deny their faith 
to oma: R . 8 


eprehending ſome of the recreant chriſtians for their 


conduct, he was informed againſt to the emperor, and 
ſoon after apprehended. Being brought to the tribu- 


nal, he boldly confeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, and ſaid 
he was ready and willing to ſuffer any thing which he 


| inflited upon him on account of his faith. 


Being condemned for his faith, he was ſcourged, put 


to the rack, his body torn with hooks, his fleſh cut with | then ſtrangled. 


knives, his face ſcarified, his teeth beat from their ſoc- 
kets, and his hair plucked up by the roots. Thus cru- 


elly mangled, he turned to the governor, and very | 
calmly thanked him for what he had done, and for hav- 
ing opened him ſo many mouths to preach the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity ; for, ſays he, every wound is a 


mouth, to ſing the praiſes of the Almighty. 


The following circumſtance, which happened upon 
this occaſion, are related by Prudentius, and others: | 
Romanus offered to ſtand to the deciſion of a young 
child, whoſe age muſt be free from malice, or any o- 
ther vices; and to put the truth of the chriſtian upon 

that teſt. Aſclepiades (they add} accepted of the pro- 
poſal, and agreed to put the merits of the cauſe to that 
iſſue; accordingly, a child of about ſeven years of age | 


was called out of the crowd, and being aſked whether he 


thought it to be true, that men ought to worſhip but 
one God in Chriſt, or to worſhip many gods? He an- 


fwered, that certainly, whatſoever men affirm to be God, 
muſt be but one, and as this one is Chriſt, he muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be God; for that there are many gods, continu- 
ed the boy, we children cannot believe. 
amazed at this, was highly enraged with the child, and 


that cup which the infants of Bethlehem had drank of, 
and bidding him remember Iſaac, who willingly offer- 
ed his neck for the facrifice to his father's ſword. 
Whilſt the woman was giving her ſon this leſſon, the 


mercileſs executioner plucked the ſkin and hair from 


the crown of his head ; his mother at the ſame time 
ſaying to him, Though you ſuffer here, my child, 
ou {hall ſhortly be with him, who ſhall adorn thy na- 
ed head with a crown of eternal glory.” Upon which 
the child imiled upon her and his executioners, and 
bore their ſtripes with man-like patience. 
Soon after 


the child to beheaded ; which ſentences were executed 
on the 17th of November, A, D, 303. 


omanus was ordered to be ſtrangled, and 


( 476 ] 
Finding the deſign of deſtroying them by the means | 


— 


he governor, 


PER 


Marcellinus was an ecclefiaſtic at Rome: being ap- 
| rms on account of his religion, he was ordered to 


e privately executed in the foreſt, and was beheaded 


there accordingly. 


Peter, a chriſtian, apprehended for the ſame cauſe 
executed at the ſame time and place. 

Much about this period Smaragdus, Largus, and Cy. 
riacus, a deacon of the chriftian church, were martyred; 
but on mode of their deaths is not ſpecified by martyr. 
ologiſts. i „ . 

5 9 the niece of Caius, biſhop of Rome, was 
preſſed by the emperor Diocleſian to marry a noble pa- 


Was 


gan, who was nearly related to him. 5 
Suſanna, however, refuſed the honour intended her, 


on account of her religion, which was that of a chriſtian, 


which ſo greatly enraged the emperor, that ſhe was be- 


headed by his order. 


Dorotheus, the high chamberlain of the houſhold to 


iocleſian, was a chriſtian, and took great pains to make 
converts. In his religious labours, he was joined by 


| Gorgonius, another chriſtian and one belonging to the 


palace. They were both high in the emperor's favour, 


but they ſoon had an opportunity of evincing, that 


worldly honours and temporary pleaſures, were nothing 
when ſet in competition with the joys of immortality ; 
tor being informed againſt, they were firſt tortured and 


Peter, an eunuch belonging to the emperor, was 2 
chriſtian of ſingular modeſty and humility. His humi- 
lity cauſed him to undertake any menial office to ſerve 


the afflicted; and his benevolence occaſioned him to 
give whatever he pofſeſſed, to thoſe wo needed aſſiſ- 


tance ; convinced that riches did not conſtitute happineſs, 


and that want could give inſtructions which wealth 


could never beftow.  __ 15 
Being informed againſt as a chriſtian, and confeſſing 


the charge, he was ſcourged till his fleſh was torn in a 
moſt terrible manner; and then ſalt and vinegar were 
5-thrown- upon the wounds. ou ont, 
Having endured theſe tortures with the utmoſt tran- 


1 he was laid on a gridiron, and broiled over a 
low fire till he expired. 3 . 


Cyprian, known by the title of the magician, to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, was a 
native of Antioch. He received a liberal education in 
his youth, and particularly applied himſelf to aſtrology; 


afterwhick hetravelled for improvement through Greece, 
. oo 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies he ſettled near Babylon, 


and being {killed in the Chaldean myſteries, he employed 
calling him little villain, and young traitor, aſked him | 


who taught him that leſſon? To which the child repli- | 
ed, My mother, with whoſe milk I ſucked in this leſ- 

ſon, that I muſt believe in Chriſt,” This ſo incenfed 

the governor, that he ordered the infant to be horſed 
and moſt ſeverely whipt? inſomuch that the beholders | 
could not refrain from tears, the mother of the child 
only excepted, who chid him for aſking a draught of 
Water to be given to him, charging him to thirſt for 


his talents in endeavouring to draw women from chaſti- 
ty and conjugal faith, and in perſecuting the chriſtians, 


and ridiculing chriſtianity. 9 88 3 
In the courſe of time he became acquainted with, Juſ- 


tina, a young lady of Antioch, whoſe birth, beauty, and 


accompliſhments, rendered her the admiration of all 
who knew her. | 8 | | 


This lady had been educated in idolatry, but be- 
ing happily converted to chriſtianity, ſhe induced her 


father and mother to embrace the ſame faith. Her mo- 
deſty was remarkable, and her prudence in avoiding the 


carnal converſation of men was extremely commenda- ' 
ble. A pagan gentleman falling in love with her, and 


not being able to obtain a favourable return to his ad- 
dreffes, applied to Cyprian for aſſiſtance. _ 
Cyprian anderfook the deſign, but with a treacherous 
intent; for under the pretence of acting for his friend, 
he determined, if voſfible, to poſſeſs the lady himſelf. 
To effect this, he employed all his ſkill, and eſſayed a 


variety of infernal contrivances; but his endeavours 
Proving ineffectual, he was fully convinced that a ſupe- 


rior power protected her from his machinations. 
His reflections on this account, awakened him to 


fearch 
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means, to bring her over to paganiſm, but ſhe anſwered 


1 PER 
learch into the truths of chriſtianity, and his reſearch be- 
3 2 © bene , that he renounced the errors of pa- 
ganiſm, and embraced a faith, of the excellency of which 
e could not fail to be convinced. My 
The repentance of Cyprian was ſincere ; he deter- 
| mined to reform his conduct, and to make every a- 
mends in his power for the crimes he had committed. 
Euſebius, a chriſtian, confirmed him in this reſolution, 
and prevented him from falling into deſpair for his paſt 
es. 1 
Wer pte burnt his books of aftrology and magic, re- 
ceived baptiſm, and became animated with a powerful 
ſpirit of grace, The converſion of Cyprian had a 
great effeck on the pagan gentleman who paid his 
addreſſes to Juſtina, and he in a ſhort time embraced 
chriſtianity. e „ 
N th 2 perſecution of Diocleſian, Cyprian and 
juſtina Were ſeized upon as chriſtians, when the former 
was torn with pincers, and the latter chaſtiſed; and af- 
ter ſuffering other torments, both were beheaded. _ 


Sergius was an officer in the Roman army, and at- 


tended the emperor Maximian into Syria, Being ac- 
cuſed as a chriſtian, he was ordered to ſacrifice to Jupi- 
ter. Refuſing to perform any ſuch idolatrous com- 
mand, he was ſtripped of his military habit, and, by 
way of derifion, dreſſed in woman's cloaths. He then 
was forced to walk a conſiderable way with nails in his 
ſandals, and had a concluſion put to his ſufferings by 
being beheaded. or ed Z 
| - Bacchus, an officer of the ſame rank as Sergius, was 
| apprehended at the ſame time, underwent ſimilar ſuf- 
_ feriags, and was beheaded on the ſame day, A. D. 


Falk, a Spaniſh lady of a chriſtian family, was re. 


markable in her youth for a ſweetneſs of temper, and 

ſolidity of underſtanding, ſeldom found in the caprici - 
_ ouſneſs of juvenile years. Being apprehended as a 
chriſtian, the magiſtrate attempted, by the mildeſt 


him in 10 ironical a manner, and ridiculed the pagan 
deities with ſuch aſperity, that the judge, incenſed at her 

behaviour, ordered her to be tortured. _ „ 
Her ſides were accordingly torn by hooks, and her 
| breaſts burnt in the moſt ſhocking manner, till the fire 
catching her head and face, ſhe expired by the violence 
of the flame, in December, A. D. 30% 
In the year 304, the emperor Diocleſian falling ill, 
the perſecution was carried on by Galerius, and the 
governors of the ſeveral provinces, when many fell 
victims to the infatuated zeal, or infernal malice of the 
perſecutors; among whom are enumerated the*follow- 
S tn, 1 | 
1 a Spaniſh chriſtian, was brought up by Va- 
lerius, biſhop of Saragoſſa, who, on account of his great 


merits, ordained him a deacon. When the perſecution | 


reached Spain, Dacian, the governor of Terragona, or- 
dered Valerius the biſhop, and Vincent the deacon, to 
be ſeized, loaded with irons, and impriſonet. 
Soon after Dacian examined them with great aſpert- 
ty, and threatened them with death, unleſs they re- 
nounced their principles. Vincent undertaking to ſpeak 
. for both, as Valerius had an impediment in his ſpeech, 
delivered himſelf with great freedom, and avowed their 
full determination to perſiſt in the faith. WE 
Dacian, in a rage at his freedom of ſpeech, declared, 
that unleſs he immediately burnt incenſe to the gods he 
deſpiſed, he ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the contempt he ex- 
F — — EDS Les 
The priſoners being firm in their reſolutions, Valeri- 
us was baniſhed, and the whole of Dacian's rage direct- 
ed againſt Vincent, who was racked, had his limbs diſ- 
located, his fleſh torn with hooks, and was laid on a grid- 


E 


deaths; the moſt eminent and particular o 


iron, which had not only a fire placed under it, but ſpikes 


ER 
at the top, which run into his fleſh. In this ſituation, 
while one ſide was broiling over the fire, the other was 
tormented with red hot irons, or ſalamanders; and then 
{alt was thrown over the wounds. 5 
Theſe torments neither deſtroying him, nor chang- 
ing his reſolutions, he was remanded to priſon, and con- 
hned in a ſmall loathſome dark dungeon, which, to 
make it the more diſagreeable, was ſtrewed with ſharp 
flints, and pieces of broken glaſs. Orders were given 


not to ſuffer him to have any proviſions whatever, and 


that the news of his death ſhould be carried to Dacian 
as ſoon as known, Fs 1 | RR 
The keepers, by the time they thought him famiſi- 
ed, entered the dungeon, when, inſtead of ſeeing only a 
corpſe as they expected, they beheid, to their great aſ- 
toniſhment, Vincent at prayers, his wounds healed, and 
his body in tolerable health © hs 
This ſpeedy recovery and preſervation had fuch an 


effect upon the keepers, that it became the happy 


means of their converftion, _ 
Dacian, however, abandoned to 


the Martine of i 


heart, and impenetrable to conviction, inſtead of being 
ſoftened by theſe uncommon circumſtances, was en- 
raged at the triumph of Vincent over his cruelties; and 


gave orders for new tortures to be prepared for him of ſo 
ſevere a nature, as to make him ſink under them. 

Here, however, his malice was again diſappointed, 
for before the inſtruments could be prepared, (od took 


him to himſelf, and he died with all the ſerenity of a 


good conſcience, and as much calmneſs 
ly ſunk into a gentle ſlumber. 5 
The inveterate hatred conceived by Dacian againſt 
Vincent did not conclude with his death, for he ordered 
that his body ſhould be expoſed in the open fields to the 
birds of prey ; but they not offering to touch it, he 
commanded that it ſhould be thrown into the river, 
which was done accordingly, A. D. 304, his death 
happened on the 22d of January, in that year 
The perſecution of Diocleſian began particularly to 


as if he had on- : 


rage in A. D. 304, when many chriſtians were put to 


cruel tortures, and the moſt painful and ignominious 
1 we 
ſhall enumerate. | Ny | 
Saturninus, a prieſt of Albitina, a town of Atrica, uſed _ 
to officiate in his clerical capacity, preach, and adminiſ- 
ter the ſacrament to a ſociety of chriſtians, who private- 
ly aſſembled at the houſe of Octavius Felix: for the ſe- 
verity of the times was ſuch, that they could not pub- 
licly perform their religious duties. „„ 
Being informed againſt, Saturninus, with four of his 


children, and ſeveral other perſons, were apprehended; 


and that their puniſhment might be the more exem- 
plary and public, they were ſent to CartHage, the capi- 
tal of all Africa, where they were examined before Anu- 
linus, the proconſul of that quarter of the globe. 
On the examination, Saturninus gave ſuch ſpirited 
anſwers, and vindicated the chriſtian religion with ſuch 
force of eloquence, as ſhewed that he was worthy to 
preſide over an aſſembly that profeſſed a faith of purity 
and truth. Anulinus, enraged at his ſuperior arguments, 
which he could not confute, ordered him to be ſtopped 
from ſaying any more by being put to a variety XY tor- 
tures, ſuch as ſcourging, tearing his fleſh with hooks, 
burning him with hot irons, &c. 5 
After being tortured he was remanded to priſon, and 
there ſtarved to death. 222 
The four children of Saturninus, after being variouſly 
tormented, remained ſteady in their faith, on which 
they were ſent back to the dungeon in which their fa- 
ther was confined, and ſhared the very ſame fate with 
their father. . : Saen 
Eight other chriſtians were tortured on the ſame day 
as Saturninus, and much in the ſame manner. Two ex- 


pired 


PER 


ſuffocated by means of the cloſeneſs of the dungeon. 
Dativus, a noble Roman ſenator ; Thelico, a pious 
chriſtian; Victoria, a young lady of conſiderable fa- 
mily and fortune, with tome others of lels conſideration, 
had been all auditors of Saturninus, were ſeized at the 
time he was, tortured in a ſimilar manner, and periſhed 
by the ſame means; ſealing their teſtimony with their 


lives and receiving the glorious crown of martyrdom as 


a reward for their ſufferings in this tranſitory life. 
Agape, Chionia, and Irene, three ſiſters, were ſeized 


upon at Theffalonica, when Diocleſian's perſecution | 


reached Greece, They had been educated in the chrif- 
tian faith, but had taken great precautions not to be 
ſeized on that account, being, from the ſoftneſs of their 
natures unwilling to meet the rage of the times. 


_ Hence they retired to a ſolitary place, and ſpent their 


hours in performing religious duties. Being, however, 


diicovered and ſeized, they renounced their former ti- 
midity, blamed themſelves for being fo fearful, and beg- 


ged to God to ftrengthen them againſt the trial they had 
de Under go 


Agape being examined before Duleatius, the gover- 


nor, was aſked whether ſhe was diſpoſed to comply 


with the laws of the land, and obey the mandates of the | tians were compelled to eat what had been offered to the 


devil, or to refrain from food and periſh, The latter 
| dreadful alternative was choſen by many, who heroi- _ 
cally gave up their lives to preſerve the purity of their 


emperor ? She anſwered, © That being a chriſtian, ſhe 


could not comply with any laws which recommended the 
worſhip of idols and devils ; that her reſolution was fix- 
ed, and nothing ſhould deter her from continuing in it to 


the laſt moment of her life.“ „ 
Chionia being next examined, replied in the ſame 


manner, as her ſiſter had done, when the governor not 
being able to draw them from their faith, pronounced 
ſentence of condemnation on them; purſuant to which 
they were burnt, and received a crown of martyrdom 

in the flames, March 25, A. D. 30 „% on 
Irene was then brought before the governor, who 
fancied that the death of her ſiſters would have an effect 


upon her fears, and that the dread of ſimilar ſufferings 


would engage her to comply with his propoſals. He 
therefore exhorted her to acknowledge the heathen dei- 
ties, to ſacrifice to them, to partake of the victims, and 


to deliver up her books relative to chriſtianity 
She heard theſe propoſitions with indignation, and 


poſitively refuſed to comply with any of them; the go- 
. vernor aſked her, Who it was that perſuaded her, and 
her ſiſters, to keep thoſe hooks and writings? She an- 


{wered, * It was that God who commanded them to 
love him to the laſt; for which reaſon ſhe was refolved 


to ſubmit to be burned alive rather than give them up 


into the hands of his profeſſed enemies.” 


The governor finding that he could make no impreſ- 
ſion on her, ordered her to be expoſed naked in the 


ſtreets, which ſhameful order having been executed, ſhe 


was burnt April 1, A. D. 304, at the ſame place where 


her ſiſters ſuffered. 


Agatho, a man of a pious turn of mind, with Caſſice, 
Philippa, and Eutychia, were martyred about the fame 
time; but the particulars have not been tranſmitted to 


ET INE | | 
Marcellinus, biſhop of Rome, who ſucceeded Caius in 
that lee, was greatly perplexed during this perſecution; 
and having ſtrongly oppoſed paying divine honours to 
Diocleſian, who withed to exact them from the people, 
and to appcar as a god, he was at length feized and 
committed to priſon. = | 

In this ſituation his conduct was ſteady, his conſtancy 


immoveable, and his patience great. He ſuffered mar- 


tyrdom, by a variety of toxtures, in the year 304, com- 


forting his ſoul till he expired with the proſpe& of 


thoſe glorious rewards it would receive by the tortures 
ſuffered in the body. 258 
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pired on the {pot through the! ſeverity of their ſuffer- 
ings, and the other fix being ſent back to priſon, were 


N 1 
Theodotus, a Dalmatian, kept an inn at Ancyra. 


Being a chriſtian, and of a very humane diſpoſition. 


he devoted a great part of his time to viſit the afflicted, 
and a great part of his property to relieve the poor; he 


aſſiſted the ſick in body, and converted the ſick in ſoul, 


ſo that he was in every capacity, a true ſervant of 


Theotecnus, the governor of theſe 28 whoſe cru- 
elty could be equalled by nothing but his bigotry, recei. 


ved the mandate tor perſecuting the chriſtians with great 
| ſatisfation, and wrote the emperor word that he would 


do his utmoſt endeavours to root out chriſtianity from 
every place where he had the leaſt power. | 


The pagans being encouraged by the governor, be- 
gan to inform againſt, abuſe, and perſecute the chriſti- 
| ans. Great numbers were ſeized upon, and impriſon- 


ed; their goods were deftroyed, and their eftates con- 


fiſcated. Many fled into the woods, or retired to caves, | 
where ſome ſupported themſelves by feeding upon ſuch _ 
roots as they could caſually find, and others periſhed by 


famine. Indeed, many were ftarved in the city, by 


means of the following ſingular ſtratagem: The gover- 


nor gave ſtrict orders, that no proviſions whatever 
ſhould be expoſed to ſale in the markets, without hav- 
ing been firſt conſecrated to the idols; hence the chril- 


faith. N e „„ 
During theſe critical times, Theodotus did all that he 
could to comfort the impriſoned, and buried the bodies 
of ſeveral who had been martyred, though it was for- 
bidden, on pain of death. He likewiſe privately aſſiſt: 
ed many with ſuch food as they might ule with a lafe 
| conſcience, for having lain in a great ſtock of corn 
and wine, he ſold it out at prime coſt, ES 


A chriſtian, named Polychronicus, being ſeized, for- 


feited his faith, in order to preſerve his lite, and com- 


pounded for a frail exiſtence, by informing againſt his 


friend 'Theodotus, who hearing of this treachery, volun- 


tarily ſurrendered himſelf to the governor. 


On his arrival in the court, he ſurveyed the divers in- 
ſtruments of torture with a ſmile, and ſeemed totally re- 


gardleſs of their effect. 


Being placed at the bar, the governor informed him, 
that it was ſtill in his power to ſave himſelf, and to eſcape 
the torments prepared for ditobedience, by ſacrificing to 
the gods of the empire; © and (continued he) if you re- 


| nounce your faith in Chriſt, I promiſe you my friend- : 
ſhip, and the emperor's protection, and will conftitute 


you one of the magiſtrates of the town.“ 


© Theodotus, in his anſwer, diſcovered great courage 
| and eloquence; he abſolutely refuſed to renounce his 
faith, declined the friendſhip of the governor, and pro- 


tection of the emperor, upon the terms propoled, and 


| treated the pagan idols with the greateſt ridicule. 
On hearing this, the pagans in general were extreme- 


ly clamorous for the priſoner to be immediately puniſh- 
ed; and the prieſts in particular rent their clothes, and 
tore their chaplets, the badges of their offices, through 


rage. The governor, without heſitation, complied with 
| their deſire, when Theodotus was ſcourged, torn with 


hooks, and then placed upon the rack. After this vine- 


gar was poured in his wounds, his fleſh was ſeared with 


burning torches, and his teeth were knocked out of 


their ſockets. He was then remanded to priſon, and by 


the way pointing to his mangled body, he ſaid to the 
pon, It was but juſt that chriſtians ſhould ſuffer for 
him who ſuffered for us all.“ 
At the expiration of five days, he was brought from 
priſon, tortured, and then beheaded, A. D. 304. 


Victor 


t 


virtue might be inſulted. 


5 „„ 

Victor a native of Ancyra, was accuſed by the rieſts 
of Diana, of having abuſed their goddels, For ih im- 
puted crime he Was ſeized upon, and committed to pri- 


on, his houſe plundered, his family turned out of doors 0 


and his eſtate confiſcated. 
Being put to the rack, 


—_—_—— „„ Ion_—_ 


* 


his reſolution failed him, and 


he began to waver in his faith, through the ſeverity of 


bis torments. ] 
make a tull recantation, 


Being carried back to priſon, in order to 
God puniſhed him for his in- 


tended apoſtacy; for his wounds mortified, and put an 


end to his life in a few days. | 
Seven aged women of Ancyra, being apprehended 
for their taith, were examined before the governor, who 
on finding them ſtedfaſt in their religious principles, re- 
viled their belief, ridiculed their age, and ordered them 
to be delivered over to ſome young libertines, that their 


One of the debauckees, more bold and forward than 


| the reſt, ſeized upon the eldeſt of the women, whole | 
name was Tecuſa, who thus addreſſed him: What | 


deſigns, child, can you have on us, who are worn out 
with age aud infirmities. I am now more than three- 


ſcore and ten years old, my companions are not much 


8 

ſes, as we 
{uſes us burial;” then lifting up her veil, ſhe ſhewed him 
her grey hairs, and then went on; © you may perhaps 
have a mother of nearly the ſame age as mytelf, this 
- ſhould give you ſome reſpe& to us.“ The young 
men though entire libertines, were ſo affected with 
this ſpeech, that they deſiſted and went their ways. 
The governor having failed in his deſign of having 
them proftituted, determined to compel them to aſſiſt in 
the idolatrous rites of waſhing the goddeſſes Minerva 
and Diana; for it is to be underſtood that in Ancyra, 


You may look on us as fo many rotten carca- 


as a material part of the adoration of them. 90 
Tphe ſeven chriſtian women, whoſe names were Te- 


cuſa, Phamme, Claudia, Alexandria, Julitta, Euphra- 


ſia, and Matrona, were forced to the temple ; but abſo- 
lutely refuſing to waſh the idols, the governor was ſo 
enraged that he ordered them all to have ſtones tied a- 


bout their necks, and to be puſhed into the water in- 
tended for the waſhing, in, which they glorioully ex- 


pired. JFC © ES | 
Timothy, a worthy chriſtian, being carried before 
Urban, governor of Paleſtine, was ſentenced to be burnt 


Gaza, in the year 304, on the 19th day of Auguſt, _ 


Philip, biſhop of Heraclea, had, in every act of his | 


* 


{all ſoon be, for the governor after death re- 


| your own workmanſhip: What value is there in geld 
| filver, braſs, iron, or lead, which are dug out © be 
earth? You are unacquainted with the div 

_ Chrift, which is incomprehenſible to human caj 

but what power can your idols boaſt, which are 

0 | by baſe mechanics, a drunken ſtatuary, or a debauched 
it was the cuſtom annually to waſh the images of thole | 
| heathen goddeſſes, and that the waſhing was conſidered 


life, appeared as a good chriſtian; the chief of his diſ- 
ciples were Severus, a prieſt, and Hermes, a deacon ; 


and theſe three did all in their power to promote the 
cauſe of chriſtianity. 


This worthy biſhop was adviſed to ſecret himſelf, in 
order to avoid the ſtorm of the perſecution; but he re- 


proved thoſe who counſelled him ſo to do, telling them 


chat their merit would be enhanced by their ſufferings, 


and that death had no terror for the virtuous. 


An officer named Ariſtomachus, being employed to 


hut up the chriſtian churches by Heraclea, Philip 
' took great pains to convince him, that the ſhutting up 
buildings made by hands could not deſtroy chriftianity, 


while the living temples of the Lord remained; for the 


true faith conſiſted not in the places where God is ado- 
red, but in the hearts of thoſe who adore him. 
| Being however denied entrance into the church, 
where he uſed to preach, Philip took up his ſtation at 
the door, and there exhorted people to patience and 
perſeverance. _ | 

Theſe things cauſed him to be ſeized and carried be- 


fore the governor, who ſeverely reprimanded him, and 


* 
#& *3 => v 


_ — — 
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then continued to ſpeak ſternly in theſe words: © Bring 
all the veſſels uſed in your worſhip, and the ſcriptures 
which you read and teach the people, and ſurrender 
them to me, before you are forced thereto by tortures,” 
It, replied the biſhop, © you take any pleaſure in ſee- 
ing us ſuffer, we are prepared for the worſt you can do. 
This infirm body is in your power; uſe it as you pleaſe. 


The veſlels you demand ſhall be delivered up, for God 


is not honoured by gold and filver, but the fear of his 
power; the ornaments of the ſouls of his ſervants are 
more pleaſing to him, than the decorations of churches: 
but as to the ſacred books, it is neither proper for me to 
part with them, nor for you to receive them.” This an- 


{wer fo much incenſed the governor, that he ordered one 


Mucaſſor, a perſon particularly diſtinguiſhed tor inhu— 


| Manity, to torture the prelate. Hermes, expreſſing 


himſelf freely againſt ſuch barbarities, was likewiſe or- 
dered to be ſcourged. : „ £ 


Pe 


Proceeding to the place where the fcriptures and 
the church plate were kept, both were ſeized by the pa- 
gans; the church was unroofed, the doors were walled 


up, the plate was 
R 8 | | | 
Philip being taken to the market place, was ordered 
to ſacrifice to the Roman deities in general, and to a very 
handſome image of Hercules in particular; to which 
command, Alas!“ replied rhe prelate, * how unkapy-. 


embezzled, and the ſcriptures were 


| Py are you, who are thus groſsly miſtaken in the nature 


of the deity, and fo ignorant in the truth, as to worth p 


L 


carver, and tricked up by the arts of the taylo; and the 
goldimith? and yet theſe are your gods.“ 


religion, he concluded, that from what he had alrcady 


laid, it appeared that the heathens worſhipped what 
might lawtully be trod on, and made gods of luch 


things 
as Providence had deſigned for their uſe. 3 
The governor then tried the conſtancy of Hermes, 


but finding him as inflexible as the biſhop, he commit» 


ted them both to priſon. Soon after this, the governor's 
time of ruling their parts being expired, a. new governor 


named Juſtin arrived; but he was to the full as cruel as 
his „ 
to death by a ſlow fire; which ſentence was executed at 


Ee. 
ilip was dragged by 


P the feet through the ſtreets, | 


ſeverely ſcourged, and then brought again to the go- 


vernor, who charged him with obſtinate raſhneſs, in 
continuing diſobedient to the imperial decrees ; but he 
boldly replied, © My preſent behaviour is not the effect 
of raſhneſs, but proceeds from my love and fear of God, 


who made the world, and who will judge the living and 


the dead, whoſe commands I dare not tranfgreſs. 1 
have hitherto done my duty to th: emperors, and am 


| always ready to comply with their juſt orders, accord- 


ing to the doctrine of our Lord Chriſt, who bids us 
give both to Cæſar and to God their due; but I am o- 
bliged to prefer heaven to earth, and to obey God ra- 
ther than man,” - 3 
The governor, on hearing this ſpeech, immediately 
paſſed ſentence on him to be burnt, which was execut- 
ed accordingly, and the martyr expired, ſinging praiſes 


to God in the midſt of the flames. 


Hermes, for behaving in a ſimilar manner; and Seve- 


tus, who had ſurrendered himſelf up in order to ſuffer 


with his friends, both met with the ſame fate. Such 
were the effects of a diabolical zeal for the adoration of 
idols, and ſuch the conſequences of the blindneſs of 

pagan ſuperſtitions, AS: 
e Agricola, 


i And after 
lome other obſervations on the abſurdities of the p gan 


and dying while 


>. crificed, than part from the word of God. 


1 
Agricola, as we are informed by St Ambroſe, was a 
ehriſtian of ſo very amiable a diſpoſition, that he even 
ained the eſteem and admiration of the pagans. Be- 


ing apprehended as a chriſtian, he was crucified in imi- | 


tation of the death of our Saviour; and his body, toge- 

ther with the croſs, were buried in one grave, at Bologne, 

in Italy. | | 
Vitalis, the ſervant and convert of the above martyr, 


Agricola, was ſeized upon on the ſame account as is 
maſter, and being put to the torture, died under the 


hands of his tormentors, through the ſeverity of his ſut- 
ferings. 4 


Viccorius, Carpophorns, Severus, and Severianus, 


were brothers, and all four employed in places of great 
truſt and honour in the city of Rome. Having ex- 
claimed againſt the worſhip of idols, they were appre- 
hended, and ſcourged with the plumbatæ, or ſcourges, 
to the ends of which are faſtened leaden balls. This 


puniſhment was exerciſed with ſuch exceſs of cruelty, 


that the pious brothers fell martyrs to its feverity. _ 
gg Sona rene a worthy chriſtian of Aquileia, was be- 


i headed by order of Diocleſian, for having inſtructed a 


lady of that city in the chriſtian faith 
F the young lady brought up by the forego- 
ing martyr, was deſcended from an illuſtrious Roman 
family. Her mother named Flavia, was a chriſtian, 


queathed her to the care of Chryſogonus, with a ſtrict 


| Injunction to inſtruct her in the principles of chriſtiant- 


This Chryſogonus punctually performed; but the | vernor, by whoſe order the had undertaken that ſhame- 


: OY. ut th 
father of the young lady, who was a pagan, gave her in 


marriage to a perſon of his own perſuaſion, named Pub- 


The huſband was of a good family, but bad morals, | 


and having ſpent his wife's and his own patrimony, he 
1 hag the betencls to inform againſt her as a chriſtian, 


Publius however dying ſoon after, his wife was re- 


| Jeafed; but continuing to perform many charitable ac- 

tions to diſtreſſed chriſtians, ſhe was 455 apprehended 
and delivered up to 2 overnor o 

rus commanded that b b 0 

when finding her conſtant in the faith, he ordered her to 

be burnt, which ſentence was put in execution on De- 


cember 25, A. D. 304. The event taking place about I 
e * Ns veto of Chryſogonus, her in- 


Mouris and Thea, two chriſtian women of Gaza, 
were martyred in that city ſome time in the year 304. 


The former died under the hands of her tormentors, 


and the latter periſhed in priſon of the wounds the had 


received in being rage; 
Timothy a deacon. of 
g wite, had 305 been united together by the bands of wed- 


Jock, above three weeks, when they were ſeparated from 


each other by the perſecution. 


Timothy being apprehended as a chriſtian, was car- 
ried 1 the governor of Thebais, who did 

all in his power to allure him from his faith, and induce 
bim to embrace idolatry. | | | 


Finding his endeavours were vain, and knowing that 


T imothy had the keeping of the Holy Scriptures, the 


ommanded him to deliver them up, that the 
. ac: to which Timothy anſwered, * Had 1 
children, I would ſooner deliver them up 2 ſa- 
e go- 
nor being much incenſed at this reply, ordered his 
ves t9he — out with red-hot irons, ſaying, © The 


books ſhall at leaf be uſeleſs to you, for you ſhall not ſee 


to read them. 

18 patience 
* e grew more exaſperated; he, therefore, 
in order, if poſſible, to overcome his fortitude, ordered 
him to be hung up by the feet, with a weight tied about 
his neck, and a gag in his mouth. 


Mauritania, and Maura his 


under the operation was ſo great, that 


( 


— 


her daughter was an infant, ſhe be- to imitate his courage and fidelity, and either to aceom- 


( 4% ] 


* * „ — — 


— — —— 


lllyricum. Flo- | 
ould be put to the torture, 


| 


1 PER 
The worthy chriſtian underwent this ſeverity of treat. 
ment with the greateſt courage, when ſome buſy per. 
{on acquainted the governor that he had been but new] 
married to a wife, of whom he was extremely fond. 
Arrianus was glad to hear this, as he thought that loye 
might effect what menaces could not, and that an affec. 
tion for his wife might prevail over that intrepid ſpirit 
which could ſuſtain many torments with ſuch reſolu. 
tion. 5 
Maura was accordingly ſent for, and promiſed a hand- 
ſome reward, with the life of her huſband, it ſhe could 
prevail upon him to ſacrifice to the idols. This wag 
a ſevere attack upon the principles of Maura: weak b 
nature, wavering in her faith, tempted by a bribe, and 


impelled by an unbounded affection for her huſband, ſhe 


undertook the impious tax. 

Being conducted to him, ſhe aſſailed his conſtancy 
with all the perſuaſive language of real affection. When 
the gag was taken out of his mouth, in order to give 
him an opportunity of replying, inſtead of conſenting to 
his wife's intreaties, as they expected, he greatly blam- 
ed her miſtaken love, and declared his reſolution of dy- 
ing for the faith, The conſequence of which was, that 
Maura repeated her importunities, till the martyr, her 
huſband, reproached her ſo ſtrongly with her weaknets, 
that ſhe returned to his way of thinking, and reſolved 
pany, or follow him to glory. Timothy adviſed her to 
repair her fault by declaring that reſolution to the go- 


ful and ſinful commiſſion. Maura made ſome difficul- 


ty, at the firſt, ro comply with his advice, to under- 


take this dangerous and arduous talk. However, being 
farther ſtrengthened by his exhortations, and the grace 
of God, ſhe went to Arrianus, and told him, that ſhe 


| was united to her huſhand in opinion as well as love, 
and was ready to ſuffer ary thing to atone for her late 


crime, in wiſhing to make him an apoſtate. 


The governor, after trying in vain to alter her reſolu- 
tion, ordered her to be tortured, which was executed 


| with great ſeverity. After this Timothy and Maura 


were crucified near each other, A. D. 304, both receiv- 


ing the crown of martyrdom with the greateſt intrepi- 
dity. 3 * 


Sabinus, biſhop of Aſſiſium, refuſing to ſacrifice to 
Jupiter, and puſhing the idol from him, had his hands 
cut oft by the order of the governor of Tuſcany, Af- 


| ter patiently ſuffering this barbarity, he was commit- 


ted to priton, where he remained a conſiderable time 
without any aſſiſtance or relief but what he received 


| from a chriſtian widow, whoſe blind grandſon had been 
| by him reflored to batt. ⁰ 


The governor, who was himſelf afflited with ſore 
eyes, on hearing this intelligence, revolved its fingula- 
rity in his mind, and began to conſider the behaviour of 
the chriſtians, and the tenets of chriſtianity, in a more 
candid light than he had hitherto done, Sending for 
Sabinus, he informed him that he now entertained very 
difterent ſentiments to what he had hitherto done, both 
with reſpect to him and his faith; then throwing him- 
ſelf at the feet of Sabinus, he intreated him to afford 
aſſiſtance both to his inward and outward ailments, and 
to undertake the cure of his ſoul and body. | 
The fervency with which he ſpoke convinced Sabinus 
of his ſincerity. Having received proper inſtructions 
concerning the principles of chriſtianity, he was bapti- 
zied, and the diſorder in his eyes ſoon diſappeared. 

The converſion of the governor was followed by that 
of his whole family, and ſome of his friends, 

The tyrant Maximian being informed ot theſe cir- 
cumſtances, immediately 1ent one of his principal offi- 
gers, named Lucius, to Aſſiſium, who, according to his | 
inſtructions, ordered the governor and all his family to 
be beheaded. Soon 


I» FEELS: 
Soon after their execution, Sabinus himſelf was 
ſcourged to death, in the month of December, A. D. 


30 
: Niarcellus and Experantius, two eccleſiaſtics, who of- 


fielated under Sabinus, were ſcourged in a moſt dread- 
ful manner, but remaining conſtant in their faith, their | 
fleſh was torn with hooks till they expired. 


Tired with the farce of ſtate, and public buſineſs, the 


emperors Diocleſian and Maximian reſigned the impe- 
rial diadem, and were {ſucceeded b 
Galerius; the former, a prince of the meſt mild and 
humane diſpolition, and the latter equally remarkable 


Conſtantius and 


for his cruelty and tyran x. 7 
Theſe divided the empire into two equal govern- 


ments; Galerius ruling in the eaſt, and Conſtantius in 
the weſt; and the people in the two governments felt 


the effects of the different diſpoſitions of the two empe- 


rors; for thoſe in the weſt were governed in the mildeſt 
manner, but ſuch as reſided in the eaſt felt all the miſe- 
J Fr el WO 
With reſpect to the chriſtians, to whom Galerius bore | 

a moſt prejudiced and implacable hatred, we are in- 
formed, that he not only condemned them to tortures, | 
but to be burnt in flow fires; after this horrible man- 


ner they were firſt chained to a poſt, then a gentle fire 


put to the ſoles of their feet, which contracted the cal- 
lus till it fell off from the bone: then flambeaux juſt ex- 
tinguiſhed were put to all parts of their bodies, ſo that 
they might be tortured all over; and care was taken to 
keep them alive, by throwing cold water in their faces 
and giving them ſome thereof to waſh their mouths, leſt 
their throats ſhould be dried up with thirſt, and choak | 
them. Thus their miſeries were lengthened out whole 
days, till, at laſt, their ſkins being conſumed, and they 
juſt ready to expire, were thrown into a great fire, and 
had their bodies burnt to aſhes; after which they 
were ground to powder, and thrown into ſome river,” 


Among the many martyred by the order of Galerius, 
we ſhall enumerate the moſt eminent. . 


Amphbianus was a gentleman of eminence in Lucia, 
and a ſcholar to Euſebius; preſſing through the crowd 
vVvhile the proclamation for t 1 

hae caught the governor Urbianus by the hand, and ſe- 


acrificing to idols was read, 


verely reproved him for his impiety. 


The governor being highly incenſed at this freedom, 


ordered him to be put to the torture, and then thrown 
into the ſea, in the waves of which he expire. 
deſius, brother to the above martyr, was, for near- 


ly the ſame offence, much about the ſame time, martyr- 


ed in a ſingular manner, at Alexandria. 


| Julitta, a Lyconian of royal deſcent, but more cele- 


prated for her virtues than noble blood, was a chriſtian 
lady of great humility. 


a 


When the edict for ſacrificing to idols was publiſhed 
at Iconium, ſhe withdrew from that city to avoid the 


| bigoted rage of Domitian the governor, taking with her 
only her young ſon, Cyricus, and two women ſervants. | 
She was, however, ſeized at Tarſus, and being carried 
before Alexander, the governor, ſhe acknowledged that 


ſhe was a chriſtian. | 


Poor this confeſſion her ſon was taken from her, and 
ſhe was put to the rack, and tortured with great ſeve- 
rity; but ſhe bore all her ſufferings with a true chriſtian 
fortitude, 1 | 50 | | 
Young Cyricus cried bitterly to get at his mother; 


when the governor obſerving the beauty, and being 
melted at the fears of the child, took him upon his 
knee, and endeavoured to pacify him. Nothing, how- 


ever, could quiet Cyricus, he ſtill called upon the name 


of his mother, and at length, in the imitation of her 
words, liſped out, I am a chriſtian,” This innocent 


expreſſion converted the governor's compaſſion into 
No. XLI. {0 
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rage; he loſt the man in the bigot, and throwing the 
x furiouſly againſt the pavement, daſhed out its 

rains. 7 | 5 
Ihe mother, who from the rack beheld the whole 
tranſaction, thanked the Almighty that her child was 
gone before her; and ſhe ſhould be witffout any anxi- 
ety concerning his future welfare, and certain that now 
no advantage could be taken of his tender years, to per- 
vert his principles, and defraud him of his ſalvation. 

To complete the execution, Julitta had boiling pitch 
poured on her feet, her ſides torn with hooks, and re- 
ceived the concluſion of her martyrdom, by being be- 
headed, April 16, A. D. 307. ; 5 


Pantaleon, a native of Nicomedia, was taught moſt 


branches of human learning by his father,, who was a 
pagan, and the precepts of the goſpel by his mother, 


who was a chriſtian. 


Applying to the ſtudy of medicine, he became emi- 
nent in the knowledge of phylic, and in proceſs of time 


was appointed phyſician to the emperor Galerius. 


His name in Greek fignifies humane, and the appel- 
lation well-ſuited his nature, for he was one of the moſt 
benevolent men living. He aſſiſted the poor, to the 
utmoſt of his fortune; and, by the help of God, his 
{kill in phyſic was attended with the moſt aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs. | | 3 | 

His reputation rouſed the jealouſy of the pagan phy- 
ſicians, who accuſed him to the emperor. Galerius, 
finding him a chriſtian, which he had not before known, 
ordered him to be tortured, and then beheaded, which 


was done July 27, A. D. 305. e 
Hermolaus, a venerable and pious chriſtian, of a 

great age, and an intimate acquaintance of Pantaleon's, 

ſuffered martyrdom for his faith on the ſame day, and 


in the ſame manner as Pantaleon. 


Jalitta, of Cappadocia, was a lady of diſtinguiſhed 


capacity, great virtue, and uncommon courage: ſhe 


was martyred on account of a law-ſuit, of which Baſil, 
biſhop of Cæſaria, gives us the following particulars! 
She had a troubleſome law-ſuit with one of the 
principal men in Cæſarea, who was unjuſtly poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable part of her eſtate, and had ſeized both 
her ſervants and cattle. This oppreſſive uſurper had 
found means to bribe the judges in his favour, and hi- 
red perſons to ſwear that the land and goods in diſpute 
were his property. Julitta, ſupported by the juſtneis 


of her cauſe, thought that ſhe had nothing more to do, 


but to give the magiſtrates a plain and an ingenuous ac- 
count of her title. When the cauſe came to be tried, 
the defendant inſtead of ſupporting his claim, or giving 
any anſwer to the plaintiff's plea, urged that the 
law would not ſuffer him to engage at that bar, with 


| one of a different religion; ſo that he could not pro- 


ceed in his defence, unleſs the lady, who was the plain- 


tiff, renounced chriſtianity, 


The judge was too well inſtructed not to ſecond _ 
the motion, and gave it as his opinion, that what he 
inſiſted upon was according to the laws of the empire. 
He then ordered an altar to be brought in, and ſome fire 
to be put on it, and incence to be prepared, and then 
told the parties, that if they expected, either of them, to 


enjoy any benefit of the laws, they muſt both of them 


offer incenſe to the gods. 
“ The uſurper, who was an heathen, immediately 
complied; but Julitta made it appear, that her faith 
was much dearer to her than her goods, or even than life 
itſelf. * No: (faid ſhe) my affection to what is un- 
doubtedly my own, ſhall never hinder me from ſacrifi- 
cing my all, and even my life, if required, rather than 
violate my fidelity to my God and Saviour.” “ This 

declaration greatly incenſed the judge, but Julitta went 
on with the ſame intrepidity, and thanked God fo: the 
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aſſurance he had of: an eternal inheritance, while what 


was her own upon earth was diſputed, and unjuſtly taken | 
The magiſtrate made ſeveral attempts to per- 
ſuade her to renounce her faith, but was always an{wer- 
ed that ſhe was the ſervant of Chriſt, and as ſuch ſhe 


from her. 


could not liſten to his propoſals without horror; upon 
this ſhe was condemned to be burnt: which ſentence 
was executed accordingly, A. D. 307. | 
Euſtratius, ſecretary to the governor of Arminia, was 
thrown into a fiery furnace, for exhorting ſome chriſ- 
tians, who had been apprehended, to perſevere in their 


faith. Auxeutius and Eugenius, two of Euſtratius's ad- 


herents, were burnt at Nicopolis; Mardarius, another 


friend of his, expired under the hands of his tormen- 
tors; and Oreſtes, a military officer, was, for wearing a 
golden croſs at his breaſt, broiled to death on a grid- 


iron. 


Theodore, a Syrian by birth, a ſoldier by profeſſion, | 
and a chriſtian by faith, ſet fire to the temple of Cybele, 


in Amaſia, through an honeſt indignation at the idola- 


trous worſhip practiſed therein; for which being appre- 
hended, he was ſeverely ſcourged, and then burnt, Fe- 
bruary- 18, A; B36. Sos Ji 


* ; 


put to death for not ſucceeding. Soon after which Do- 


rothy herſelf was tortured, and then beheaded. _ 
Pancratius, or Pancraſs, was a native of Phrygia, but 
being made a chriſtian and brought to Rome, by his 


uncle, he there ſuffered martyrdom, being beheaded 
foon after the deceaſe of his uncle, who died a natural 


Haſilides, Nabor, Nazarius, and Cyrinus four wor- 
8 chriſtian officers at Rome, were thrown into priſon 


or their faith, and being condemned, were {courged 


with rods of wire, and then behead en. he he : 
| Nicander and Marcian, two Roman military officers, | governor was urgent with him to ſacrifice, and offered 
to make him a prieſt of Jupiter. To which Quirinus 


being chriſtians, were apprehended on account of their 
faith. As they were both men of great abilities in their 


profeſſion, the utmoſt endeavours were made to induce 


them to renounce chriſtianity; but theſe endeavours. 
being found ineffectual, they were ordered to be be- 
OO... RE ß 
Crowds of people attended the execution, among 
whom were the wives of the two ſufferers. The con- | 


fort of Nicander was a chriſtian, and encouraged her huſ- 


band to meet his fate with fortitude; but the wife of | 
Marcian being a pagan, intreated her huſband to fave | 
| himſelf, for the ſake ot her and her child. Marcian | 
reproved her for her idolatry and folly, but embraced | 
her and the infant before the ſtroke was given. Nican- | 


der likewiſe took leave of his wife in the moſt affection- 


ate manner, and then both, with great willingneſs, re- 


ceived the crown of martyrdom. 


In the kingdom of Naples, ſeveral martyrdoms took 


| 10 in particular, Januarius, biſhop of Beneventum; 


oſius, deacon of Miſene; Proculus, another deacon; 


Eytyches and Acutius, two lay men; Feſtus, a deacon; 
and Deſiderius, a reader; were all on account of being 
chriſtians, condemned, by the governor ot Campania, 
to be deyoured by wild beaſts. The ſavage animals, 
however, not touching them, they were ordered to be 


heheaded, which tentence was put into execution imme- 
Gately. _ Vn 
Marcellus, a centurian, of the Trajan legion, was 


_ potted at Tangier, and being a chriſtian ſuffered mar- 


tyros of which we have the following account: 
„ Tt 


* 


appened, that while he wes there, the empe- 


By E 
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and dumb idols. 
jeſties impoſe the a mage of ſacrificing to them ana 
their gods, as a neceſſary condition of their ſervice, I 
here throw up my commiſſion, and quit the army. 

His behaviour and ſpeeches occaſioned an order for 
his being beheaded, on a double ſcore, viz. deſertion 
from the army, and implety againſt the gods of the em- 


NE PER | 
ror's birth-day was kept with great ſolemnity, and the 
ſacrifices to the pagan idols made a conſiderable part of 
that ſolemnity. All the ſubjects of the empire were ex- 


pected on that occaſion to conform to the blind religion 


of their prince; but Marcellus, who had been well in- 


ſtructed in the duties of his profeſſion, exprefled his de- 


teſtation of thoſe profane practices, by throwing away 
his belt, the badge of his military character, at the head 
ot his company,, declaring aloud, that he was a ſoldier of 
Chrift, the eternal king. He then quitted his arms, and 
added, that from that moment he ceaſed to ſerve the 
emperor; and that he thus expreſled his contempt of 
the gods of the empire, which were no better than deaf 
It (continued he) their imperial ma- 


pire. He heard the ſentence with intrepidity, and re- 


| ceived the crown of martyrdom with pleaſure. 

5 I - Caſhan, ſecretary to the court which tried Marcellus, 

Dorothy, a chriſtian of Cappadocia, was, by the go- 

vernor's order, placed under the care of two women, 

who had become apoſtates to the faith, with a view that 
ſhe might be induced to follow their example. | 

Her diſcourſes, however, had ſuch an effect upon the | 
two apoſtates, that they became re-converted, and were 


expreſſing his diſapprobation of ſuch ſevere proceedings, 
was ordered into cuſtody; when avowing himſelf a 


chriſtian, he met with the {ame fate, and ſuffered martyr- 
dom in a ſimilar manner. „ 
Quirinus, biſhop of Siſcia, being carried before Ma- 


tenius, the governor, was ordered to ſacrifice to the pa- 

gan deities, agreeable to the edicts of various Roman 

| emperors. To which he replied, © The emperors in- 
ſiſt upon our ſacrificing to their deities, againſt the ex- 


preſs prohibition of God; to deities which we can by 


| ſuffer 


— 


no means own, becauſe they are, in reality, nothing: 
whereas the power that I ſerve is every where, above all 
| things, ſupports, governs, and diſpoſes of all things, as 
| he pleaſes; for he is the fovereiga maſter, and ſole au- 
| thor of the univerſe.” For this ſpeech he was ordered 
to be ſeverely beatenn. „ 


| While he was under the hand of the executioner, the 


replied, That he was already engaged in the prieſtly of- 


tice, while he thus offered a ſacrifice to the true God. 


* } Lays he) ſcarce feel my torments, and am ready to 


glory we wiſh for.” 


The governor perceiving his conſtancy, ſent him to 


gaol, and ordered him to be heavily ironed; flattering 


himſelf, that the hardſhips of a gaol, and the weight of 


his chains, might overcome his reſolutions. | 
Being deceived in his expectations, he was ſent to 


Amantius, the principal governor of Parmonia, now 
Hungary, who loaded him with chains, and carried 
him through the principal towns of the Danube, expo- 

ſing him toridicule wherever he went. Ts . 

Arriving at length at Sabaria, and finding that Quiri- 
nus would not renounce his faith, he ordered him to 
be caſt into a river, with a ſtone faſtened to his 


This ſentence being put into execution, Quirinus 
floated about for ſome time, and exhorted the people 
in the moſt pious terms, concluding his admonitions 


with this prayer : 


ſtop the courſe of rivers, or to caule a man to walk up- 
on the water, as thou didft thy ſervant Peter: the peo- 
ple have already ſeen the proof of thy poweg in me; 


rant me now to lay down my life for thy ſake, O my 


od.“ | | 

On pronouncing the laſt words, he immediately ſunk 
and died, June 4, A. D. 308; and his body was af- 
terwards 


113 eee 


ill greater, that my example may ſhew thoſe L 
whom God has committed to my care, the way to the 
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terwards taken up, and buried by ſome pious chril- 
ans. 5 
es Egyptian chriſtians, who were upon a viſit to 
their afflicted brethren in Cæſaria, were apprehended 
and carried before Firmilian, the governor of Paleſtine, 
who, on queſtioning them concerning whence they 
came, and what they were? was anſwered by one, in 
the name of the reſt, that they were chriſtians, and be- 
| longed to the glorious city ot Jeruſalem, ſpeaking alle- 
gorically of the heavenly Jeruſalem. The governor was 
furprized at the anſwer, as he knew Veſpaſian, and his 
ſon Titus, had deſtroyed the ancient Jeruſalem; and 
that the inconſiderable town erected by Adrian upon the 
ſpot, was called Alia Capitolina: he therefore inquired 


more particularly concerning it. The chriſtian, who 


had ſpoken before, again replied, and purſuing the al- 

| legory, deſcribed, with great force of imagination, the 
great beauty, riches, and ftrength of the place. Firmi- 
lian ftill miſtaking the chriſtian's meaning, by under- 
| ſtanding his words in a literal ſenſe, was dreadfully a- 
flarmed; for not dreaming that a heavenly city was al- 
juded to, he fancied that the chriſtians were ſtrengthen- 
ing and fortifying ſome place, in order to revolt from 
their allegiance to the emperor. Full of this miſtake, 
and enraged at the ſuppoſed diſloyalty, he condemned 
the five priſoners to be cruelly tormented, and then be- 
headed ; which ſentence was executed Feb. 16. A. D. 
:- 42086. . . ; D . 5 8 | 
piu, « native of Phœnicia, of a conſiderable. 
family, was a man of ſuch extenſive learning, that he, 
was called a ſecond Origen. He was received into the 
body of the clergy at Czſarea, where he eſtabliſhed a 
public library, and ſpent his time in the practice of every 
_ chriſtian virtue. He copied the greateſt part of the 
works of Origen, with his own hand, and, aſſiſted by 


3 Euſebius, gave a correct copy of the Old Teſtament, 


which hud ſuffered greatly by the n or negli- 
gence of former tranſcribers. He likewiſe gave public 
lectures on religious and literary ſubjects, in an acade- 
my which he had erected for that purpoſe, till the year 
307, when he was apprehended, and carried before 
Urban, the governor of Palefline. | 5 


Urban, thinking that a man of his abilities muſt be 


of great importance to any party, did all he could to in- 
duce him to imbrace paganiſm. Finding his endea- 
vours vain, he changed perſuaſions into menaces, and 
from intreating began to threaten. e 

Pamphilus maintaining his reſolution, was ordered to 
be tortured ſeverely, and then ſent to priſon, Which was 


immediately put into execution. 


Soon after, Urban, having diſpleaſed the emperor, 


was diſplaced and beheaded; but another was appoint- 


ed in his room, who was equally prejudiced againſt the 


Under the new governor, Pamphilus ſuſſered martyr- 


con of the church of Jeruſalem; 
jamnia, in Paleſtine, 


Porphyrius, the lervant of Pamphilus, was martyred 


 bymeansofaſtraw hire, for only requeſting leave to bury 
the body of his maſter and the other martyrs. 515 
Theodulus, a venerable and faithful ſervant to Fir- 
milian, the governor, being accuſed as a profeſſor of the 
chriſtian faith, confeſſed the charge, and was, by order 
of his cruel maſter, crucified, on February 17, A. D. 


309; and Julian, a Cappadocian, was burnt on the 


1lame day, 
Marcellus, biſhop 

count of his faith, fell a martyr to the miſeries he ſuf- 

fered in exile, on the 16th, of January, A. D. 310. 


Peter, the ſixteenth biſhop of Alexandria, was mar- 
tyred November 25, A. D. 311, by order of Maximus 
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 Czſar, who reigned in the caſt, 


of Rome, being baniſhed on ac- 
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Lucian, a learned and eloquent Syrian, was a man of 
ſo benevolent a temper, that he diſpoſed of the greateſt 
part of his fortune in charitable actions. Being advan- 


1. ced to the clerical character in Antioch, he became a 


true ſervant of Chriſt, and a zealous paſtor of thechurch. 
At length he was apprehended as a chriſtian, impriſoned 


for the ſpace of nine years, put to the rack, rolled upon 


ſharp flints, nails, &c. and hen being tortured to death, 
his body was thrown into the ſea; but it was afterwards 


caſt on ſhore, and received chriſtian burial. 


Agnes, a virgin ot only thirteen years of age, was 
beheaded for being a chriſtian ; Valentine, a prieft, ſut- 


was martyred in Campania. 
Coſmus and Damian, Arabians, and brothers, were 
martyred in Cilicia; Adrian, an imperial officer, was 


was martyred at Nicomedia; Lucy, a chriſtian virgin, 


| was put to death at 5yracule; and even Serena, the em- 
preſs of Diocleſian, was beheaded for being a chriſ- 


Ban en „„ 1 PET 
__ Gordius, a native of Cæſarea, and a centurion in the 


Roman army, was firſt tormented, and then burnt; 
Menas, an Egyptian 1oldier, was beheaded; and Bar- 
laam, a noble martyr, as we are informed by Baſilius, 


having endured the torments of the executioners, even 
to the very point of death; the tormentors at laſt brought 


and force of the fire would oblige him to ſcatter the 


+ Blefled is the Lord my God, who teacheth my hands 


rendered his ſoul into the hands of Chriſt his Saviour. 


flames. Many were ſeverely beaten with fticks, cords, 
rods, whips, ſcourges, cc. | e 
At length, Conſtantine the Great determined to re- 


he raiſed an army of 30,000 foot, and 8000 horſe, with 


as his protector, and tutelar guardian. He reflected on 


the fatal miſcarriages of his predeceſſors, who had ſo 
violently maintained a mutiplicity of gods, and repoſed 
On the other 
| hand, he conſidered that while his own father adored 
only one God he continually proſpered, and had peace 


an entire confidence in their aſſiſtance. 


of mind. Hence he rejected the adoration of idols, and 
implored the aſſiſtance of the only true God; who 
heard his prayers, and anſwered them in a manner ſo 
ſurpriſing and miraculous, that Euſebius, who relates 
this hiſtory, acknowledges it would not have been 


truth upon this oath. | 

The circumſtances thus aſſerted are theſe: 

The army being advanced near Rome, and the em- 
peror employed in his devout e jaculations on the 27th 
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day of October, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
| when 


wo 


tered the ſame fate at Rome; and Eraſmus, a biſhop, 


beheaded for being a chriſtian; Barbara, a young lady, 


him, and laid him upon the altar, where they uſed to 
offer ſacrifices to their idols, and put frankincenſe into 
his hand, which they lighted, imagining that the heat 


burning incenſe on the altar, that they might thereby 
ſay that he had ſacrificed. But in this they were diſ- 
appointed, for the flame went round his hand, which 
appeared as if it had been covered with red hot embers, 
while he uttered this exclamation- of the pſalmiſt; 


to war, and my fingers to fight.“ After which he ſur- 


Power being given to the pagans to uſe the chriſtians 
as bad as they thought proper, the doors of a church, in 

| which a chriſtian congregation were ſhut up, and the 

building been ſet on fire, every perſon periſhed in the 


dreſs the grievances of the chriſtians, for which purpoſe 


which he marched towards Rome, againſt Maxentius, 
| the emperor. But previous to his entering upon this 
expedition, we are informed, That he conlidered that 
it was neceſſary to have ſome ſuperior being to confide 
in, beſides his on ſtrength ; and as at that time there 
were many deities in the world, he was ftudious to 
| | learn which was the moſt worthy for him to fix upon 
dom by being beheaded; together with Valens, a dea- 
and Paul, a layman of | 
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credible, had he not received it from the emperor's 
own mouth, who publicly and folemnly ratified the 
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- when the fun was declining, there ſuddenly appeared | Licinius, however, was not a real chriſtian in hi 
to him a pillar of light in the heavens, in the form of a | heart, but rather affected to appear as ſuch, through the 
croſs with this plain inſcription on or about it, rorra | dread of Conſtantine's power; for even after publrſhi 
NIKA, In this overcome. Conſtantine was greatly ſurpri- -ſeveral edicts in favour of the chriſtians, he took occa- 
{ed at this ſtrange ſight, which was viſible to the whole | fion to put to death Blaſe, biſhop of Sebaſte, ſeveral | 
army, who equally wondered at it with himſelf, The | biſhops and priens of Egypt and Ludi who were cut wo 
officers and commanders, prompted by the augurs and | to pieces, and thrown into the fea; and forty ſoldiers of BA 
aruſpices, or ſoothſayers, looked upon it as an inauſpi- the garriſon of Sebaſte, who ſuffered martyrdom by fire 2 
cious omen, portending an unfortunate expedition; the | and ſealed their faith in the flames. Theſe things of. ig 
emperor himſelf did not underſtand it, till at length our | fending Conſtantine the Great, he marched againſt Lici- ih 
Bleſſed Saviour appeared to him in a viſion, with the | nius, who was defeated by him, and afterwards lain b 
"croſs in his hand, which he had ſhewed him in the day | his own ſoldiers _ | 1 ec 
before, commanding him to make a royal ſtandard, like | We ſhall conclude our account of the tenth and laſt ei 
that he had ſeen in the heavens, and cauſe it to be con- | general perſecution with the death of No, eee 
tinually carried before his army, as an enſign both of | St George, the titular faint and patron of England 
victory and ſafety. Early the next morning Conſtantine | St George was born in Cappadocia, of chriſtian parents, 01 
informed his friends and officers of what he had | who brought him up according to the tenets of the gol. ar 
ſeen in the night, aud ſending for proper workmen, ſat | pel. His father dying when he was young, he travel. le 
down by them, and deſcribed to them the form of the | led with his mother into Paleſtine, which was her na- ti 
ſtandard, which he then ordered them to make with the tive country. Here ſhe claimed a patrimonial eſtate 1 
greateſt art and magnificence; and accordingly they | which afterwards deſcended to her ſon. St George be. b. 
made it after this manner: a long ſpear plated over with | ing ſtrong, active, and of a great ſpirit, took up the pro- | 
gold, with a traverſe piece at the top, in the form of a | feſlion of a ſoldier, and was made a tribune or colonel. m 
croſs to which was faſtened a four. iquare purple ban- In this poſt he exhibited great proots of his courage Mm 
ner, embroidered with gold, and beſet with precious | and was accordingly promoted in the army of the em. . 
ſtones, which reflected an amazing luſtre: towards the | peror Diocleſian. During the perſecution, St George 10 
top was depicted the emperor between his two ſons; on | threw up his command, went bo dly to the ſenate houle h 
the top of the ſhaft, above the croſs, ſtood a crown | and avowed his being a chriftian, taking occaſion at the a 
overlaid with gold and jewels, within which was placed | ſame time to remonſtrate againſt paganiſm, and point * 
the ſacred ſymbol, namely the two firſt letters of Chriſt out the abſurdity of worſhipping idols. This freedom : 
in Greek, X and P, ſtruck one through the other: this | fo greatly provoked the ſenate, that St George was or- h 
device he afterwards bore not only upon his ſhields, | dered to be tortured, which he underwent with great P 
but allo upon his coins, many of which are ſtill ex- conſtancy, and without any change in his religious Þ 
i; 3 WR RD principles. Exaſperated at his fortitude and reſolution. q 
© © Then engaging Mexentius, he defeated him, and en- he was by the emperor's orders dra ged through the 2 
tered the city of Rome 1n triumph. : A law was now | ftreets, and beheaded the next day. 1 he calendar com- 1 
publiſhed in favour of the chriſtians, in which Licinius | memorates him on the 23d of April; many churches : 
joined with Conſtantine, and a copy of it was lent to | have been dedicated to him, and he is conſidered as the 
= Maximus in the eaſt. Maximus who was a bigotted | titular faint and patron of England. The order of the 
=_ pagan, greatly difliked the edi, but being afraid | Garter, inſtituted by Edward the Third, is dedicated 
1" of Conſtantine, did not openly avow his difappro- | to the Holy Trinity, the Bleſſed Virgin, St George, 
\ > bation. III ning dA and St Edward the Confellor. This ſaint-is repreſent- | 
= Maximus at length invaded the territories of Licinius, ed on horſeback, tilting at a dragon, which is only al- 
\ 5 dut being defeated, he was ſo mortified, that he put an | legorical, and implies that he had, by his chriſtian for- 


eend co his life by poiſon. | atude and faith, conquered the devil, or the dragon. 


. Perſecutions of the Clrifian Church from the Converfiom of Conſtantine 


| the Great to the Turi c. 


410 "THOUGH, when Conſtantine the great caſt down |} of keenneſs and ſavage cruelty ſcar qual 
1 . the imperial diadem at the feet of the exalted Re- under paganiſm. K 4 3 cely equalled even 
. deemer, the churches throughout the extent of the Ro- 
man empire, both in the eaſt and in the weſt, ob- 
tained a happy deliverance from pagan perſecution;— - 1 
Yet there were other furnaces ſoon prepared for them, | . 
in which it pleaſed their divine Head to try them with 8 | | 
ſingular, though ſalutary circumſtances of ſeverity. In A brief Sketch of the 
the eaſt, eſpecially in Perſia, the flames of perſecution, | 
' raged with great violence. In the weſt, the Goths, | _ : . 5 | 
Vandals, and other northern tribes, having over-run | HE goſpel having ſpread itſelf into Perſia, the pa- 
Europe, and even paſſed over into Africa; and having, gan prieſts were greatly alarmed, and dreaded the 
from being untutored heathens, embraced arianitm, | loſs o that influence they had hitherto maintain over 
perſecuted the churches of the orthodoxy with a degree | the people's minds and properties. Hence they thaught 
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PERSECUTIONS i Perſia, under 
SAPORES. 


ingly. 


_ Jute! 
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enemies of Perſia. f Tb 

The emperor, being naturally averſe to chriſtianity, 
exfily believed what was {aid againſt the chriſtians, and 
gave orders to Pens them in all parts of his empire. 
On account of this mandate many fell martyrs to the 
ignorance and ferocity of the pagans, the ſufferings of 
the moſt eminent of whom we ſhall enumerate. 


Simeon, archbiſhop of Selcucia, with many other 


eccleſiaſtics, to the number of an hundred and twenty- 


| eight, were apprehended and accuſed of having betray- 
| ed the affairs of Perſia to the Romans. 


The emperor being greatly exaſperated againſt them, 
ordered Simeon to be brought before him. 'The worthy 


_ archbiſhop coming into his preſence, boldly acknow- 
ledged his faith, and nobly defended the cauſe of chriſ- 


tianity. The emperor, being offended at his freedom, 
not only reproved him for it, but ordered him to kneel 
before him, as he had always done heretofore.  _ 
Simeon anſwered, © That before, having the free ad- 


mittance to his preſence, he did not ſcruple to conform 
to the cuſtomary ſalutation of the country; but being 


now brought before him a priſoner, for the truth of his 
religion, and the lake of his God, it was not lawful for 


him to kneel, leſt he ſhould be thought to worſhip and 


to betray his taith, which he fully reſolved to defend 


%% Eb Tot. oo. oe no 

The emperor then told him, -that if he did not kneel, 
he, and all the chriſtians in his dominions, ſhould be 
put to death; but Simeon rejected with diſdain the pro- 


poſal to knee], and told himthathe would abide the conſe- 


quences. On this reply the emperor ordered him to be lent 
to priſon till he had conſidered in what manner to pu- 
A ſhort time after Simeon, with his fellow-priſoners, 
was again examined, and commanded to worſhip the 


ſun, agreeable to the Perſian cuſtom; but this they all 
unanimoully refuſed. 
them to be beheaded, and they were executed accord- 


Uſthazares, an aged eunuch, who had been tutor to 
the emperor, and was 1n great eſtimation at court, on 


_ obſerving Simeon, the fore-mentioned martyr, leading 


to priton, ſaluted him. Simeon, however, (as Uſtha- 
zares had formerly been a chriſtian, and turned apoſtate 


from the faith to oblige the emperor) would not return | 
his ſalute, but ſharply reproved him tor his apoſtacy. 


This ſo affected the eunuch, that he burſt into tears, 
and exclaimed, © Ah! woe is me! How ſhall I here- 
after look upon my God, whom I have denied, when 
Simeon, my old companion and familiar acquaintance, 


diſdains to give me a gentle word, or to return my ſa- 
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The emperor being told that his ancient tutor was 
greatly afflicted, ſent for him, and aſked him whether 
he defired or wanted any thing which could be confer- 
red upon, or procured for him. To which the eunuch 
replied, That there was nothing that he wanted, which 
this earth could afford ; but thar his grief was of ano- 
ther kind, and for which he juſtly mourned, namely, 
that to oblige him he had denied his God, and had dit- 
ſemblingly worſhipped the ſun, againſt his own con- 
ſcience | for which, continued he, I am deſerving of a 
double death, firſt, for was ts. of Chriſt, and ſecondly, 
for diſſembling with my king; at the ſame time ſo⸗ 
lemnly proteſting, that he would never more forſake 
the Creator of the world, to worſhip the creatures which 
he had made. _ | 

The emperor, being greatly offended at the explana- 
tion of the cauſe of his grief, ordered Uſthazares to be 
beheaded. While he was going to the place of execu- 


neck to the ſtroke of the executioner, an 


bly by the torture, or were put to death. 


The emperor then ſentenced | 


peror's elephants —_ 


a 
it expedient to complain to the emperor Sapores, that 


the chriſtians were enemies to the ſtate, and held a 
| treaſonable correſpondence with the Romans, the great 


FE: 
tion, he deſired that a meſſenger might be ſent to the 
emperor, to requeſt the favour that it might be pro- 
claimed, That Uſthazares did not die a traitor for any 
crime againſt the king or the ſtate ; but only that being 
a chriſtian, he would not deny his God.” This peti- 
tion we are informed, was granted, and accordingly per- 
formed; which was a great ſatisfaction to Uſthazares, 
whoſe chief reaſon for deſiring it was, becauſe his falling 
off from Chriſt had called many others to ſollow his ex- 
ample, who now hearing that he died for no crime but 
his religion, they might learn, like him, to return to 
Chriſt, and become fervent and conſtant in the faith, 
Uſthazares, being thus ſatisfied, chearfully yielded his 

- 3 4 joyfully re- 
cetved his crown of martyrdom. 5 e 
On the Good Friday, after the above execution, an 
edict was publiſhed, to put to death all who confeſſed 


| themſelves chriſtians, on which occaſion great multi- 


tudes ſuffered. About this time the empreſs of Perſia 


falling fick, the ſiſters of Simeon, the archbiſhop, were 
| accuſed by ſome of the magi of being the occaſion, 


This ablurdity being believed, they were, by the em- 
peror's order, ſawed in quarters, and their quarters fix- 


ed upon poles, between which the emprels paſt as a 


charm to recover her. 5 
Acepſimus, and many other clergymen, were ſeized 
upon, and ordered to adore the ſun; which refuſing 5 
they were ſcourged, and then tormented to death or | 
ſuffe red to remain in priſon till they periſhed, ons 
Athalas, a prieft, though not put to death, was ſo _ 
miſerably racked, that his arms were rendered uſeleſs: 
and he was ever after obliged to be fed like a child. In 
fine, by this edict, above 16,000 either ſuffered miſera- 


Conſtantine the Great being informed of the perſecu- 


tions in Perſia, was exceedingly concerned, and began 


to ruminate in what manner he ſhould redreſs their 
grievances, when an ambaſſador arrived from the Per- 
ſian emperor upon ſome political concerns. Ke 


_ Conſtantine received the ambaſſador civilly, granted hn” 
| his demands, and wrote a letter to the Perſian monarch. 


in favour of the chriſtians, in which he recounts the 


vengeance that had fallen on Jar e and the great 
2 


ſucceſs that had attended thoſe who had refrained from 
perſecuting the chriſtians; and then referring to the ty- 
rants and perſecuting emperor of his own time, he ſaid, 
* I ſubdued thoſe ſolely by faith in Chriſt; for which 
God was my helper, who gave me victory in battle, and 
made me triumph over my enemies; and hath enlarg- 
ed to me the bounds of the Romiſh empire, that it ex- 
tends from the Weſtern ocean, to almoſt the uttermoſt 

parts of the Eaſt: for which purpoſe I neither offered 
ſacrifices to the ancient deities, nor made uſe of charm _ 


or divination, but only prayers to Almighty God x 
| followed the croſs of Chriſt: and how glad thould be 


to hear that the throne of Perſia flouriſhed, by embrac- 
ing the chriſtians! that ſo you with me, and they with 
you may enjoy all the felicity your ſouls could deſire, 


as no doubt but you would, as God, the Almighty 


Creator of all things, would become your protector and 
defender. Ws REIT. 
© Theſe men I commend to your kingly honour ; I 
commit them unto you, deſiring you to embrace them 
according to your humanity; for in ſo doing, you ſhall 
procure to yourſelf grace through faith, and thall beſtow 
on me a benefit worthy of my thanks.” ES Fg 
The perſecution by this means ended during the life 
of Sapores; but it was again renewed under the lives of 
his ſucceſſors; the following being the principal ſuffer- 
ers. 
Homiſdas, a Perſian nobleman, on being convicted 
of profeſſing chriſtianity, was ordered to attend the em 


This ignominious taſk he 
performed 


; 
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to religious retirement. 


were ſeized upon and cruelly tortured for being chriſ- 
tians. The ſeven chriſtians, who were apprehended 

with Bademus, received the crown of martyrdom, 
though the particular manner is not recorded: and Ba- 
demus himſelf, after having been four months in priſon, 
vas brought to the place of execution, and beheaded by | 
Narſes, an apoſtate chriſtian, who was ordered to act as 

_ theexecutioner of this worthy man, in order to convince 


erformed for ſome time, when the emperor one day, 
fodking out of a window which commanded the yard 


where the elephants were kept, ſaw Hormiſdas, and 


efceived that he was prodigiouſly tamed. Determin- 


ing to try him once more, he gave orders that a ſhirt 


ſhould be put on him, and that he ſhould be brought 
before him. | | 
When he came to the imperial throne, the emperor 


aſked him if he would now deny Chriſt, On this queſ- 
tion being put, Hormiſdas tore off his ſhirt, and ſaid, 
II you think I will deny my faith for the ſake of a 


ſhirt, take your gift again.“ The emperor, on hearing 


this expreflion, baniſhed him from Perſia; and he died 


* Snenes, a chriſtian nobleman, refuſing to deny Chriſt, 


had his wife taken from him, and given to one of the 
meaneſt of the emperor's ſlaves ; and what added to his 
mortification was, that he was ordered to wait upon his 


wife and the ſlave, which at length broke his heart. 


Theodoret, a deacon, was impriſoned for the ſpace of 
two years, and being releaſed, was ordered not to preach 
the doarine of Chriſt. Diſregarding, however, the or- | 


der, he did his utmoſt to propagate the goſpel of Chriſt; 


ed, by having ſharp reeds thurſt under his nails; and 
then a knotty branch of a tree was forced up his body, 


and he expired in the greateſt agonies 
Bademus, a chriſtian of Meſopotamia, gave away his 


fortune to the poor, and determined to devote his life 


This inoffenſive chriſtian, together with ſeven others, 


the emperor that he was ſincere in the renunciation of 


r e 


A Short View of the Perſecutions under Cox sTANTius, 
the Son and Succeſſor of Conſtantine the Great, 


E author of the Arian hereſy was Arius, a native | 


of Lybia, and a prieſt of Alexandria, who, in A. D. 
318, began to ubliſh 

by a council of the Lybian and Egyptian biſhops, and 
that ſentence was confirmed by the council of Nice, 
A. D. 325. Afterthe death of Conſtantine the Great, 


the Arians found means to ingratiate themſelves into the 


favour of Conſtantius, his ſon and ſucceſſor in the eaſt; 
and hence a perſecution was raiſed againſt the orthodox 
| biſhop and clergy. The celebrated Athanaſius, and o- 
ther [4 FIR were baniſhed, and their ſees filled with 
Arians. 3 | 


In Egypt and Lybia thirty biſhops were martyred, | 


and many other chriſtians cruelly tormented; and, A. D. 


336, George, the Arian biſhop of Alexandria, under 


the authority of the emperor, began a perſecution in 
that city, and its environs, and carrie 
the moit infernal ſeverity, He was aſſiſted in his 
diabolical malice by Catophonius, governor of Egypt; 


Sebaſtian, general of the Egyptian forces; Fauſtinus, 


the treaſauer; and Heraclius, a Roman officer. 
The perſecution now raged in ſuch a manner, that 
the clergy were driven from Alexandria, their churches 


L 486 } 


wounds. 


for which being ſeized upon, he was miſerably torment- 


it on with 


PEN 
were ſhut, and the ſeverities practiſed by the Arian here- 
tics were as great as thoſe that had been practiſed by the 
pagan idolaters. If a man accuſed of being a chriſtian, 
and his effects confiſcated. 4 
The orthodox chriſtians, being now deprived of all 
places of public worſhip in the city of Alexandria, uſed 
to perform their devotions in a defart place at ſome dif. 
tance from it. Aſſembling for this purpoſe on a Tri- 
nity Sunday, George, the Arian biſhop, engaged Sebaſ- 
tian, the general, to fall upon them with his ſoldiers, 
while they were at prayers. On this occaſton ſeveral 
fell a ſacrifice to the popular fury of the troops, and re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom for no other offence 
than performing neceſſary acts of piety. The modes of 
cruelty were various, and the degrees different ; for 


were disfigured ; then they were laſhed with twigs 


| of palm-trees newly cut, with ſuch violence, that they 


expired under the blows, or by the mortification ot the 


Many, whoſe lives had been fpared, were, however, 
baniſhed to the deſarts of Oaſis, where they ſuffered un- 
ſpeakable hardſhips; but their exile admitted of their 


indulgence of the moſt pious thoughts, and their or- 


rows were of a ſalutary nature. | 
Secundus, an orthodox prieſt, differing in point of 
doctrine from a prelate of the ſame name; the biſhop, 


who had imbibed all the heretical opinions of Arianiſm, 
determined to put Secundus to death, for rejecting opini- 
ons which he had thought proper to embrace. 
one Stephen with him, who was as much an Arian as 


himſelf, they ſought out Secundus privately, and being 
unable to make him change his opinion, they fell upon 
and murdered him: when the holy martyr, juſt before he 


expired, called upon Chriſt to receive his ſoul, and to 
forgive his execution ers. „ 
Not content with the cruelties exerciſed upon the or- 
thodox chriſtians in Alexandria, the principal perſecu- 
tors applied to the emperor for an order to baniſh them 
from Egypt and Lybia, and to put their churches in 
poſſeſſion of the Arians. . 


They obtained their requeſt, and an order was ſent 
| for that purpole to Sabaſtian, the commander in chief 
_ | of the Roman forces in thoſe provinces. _ ” 

| As ſoon as the general received the order, he ſignified 

| the emperor's pleaſure to all the ſub-governors and ofh- 

| cers, and commanded, that the mandate ſhould be im- 

_ | mediately put into execution. Hence a great number 


of the clergy were ſeized, and impriſoned for examina- 
tion; when it appeared they adopted the opinions of 


work in the quarries. Some few indeed eſcaped to o- 
ther countries, and ſeveral were weak enough to re- 
nounce their faith, in order to avoid the ſeverities of 
the perſecution. _ e e 

Paul, the biſhop of Conſtantinople, was a Macedo- 


| clerical life. 


death bed, he was conſulted by ſome of the clergy on 
told them, © That if they were diſpoſed to chuſe a per- 
fon of an exemplary life, unexceptionable character, 
and thoroughly capable of inſtructing the people, Paul 


and gravity of more advanced age; but if they had ra- 


ther have a perſon of a well-compoſed appearance, ac- 
quainted with worldly affairs, and fit for the converſa- 


| tion of a court, they might then chuſe Macedonius, who 


had 


made his eſcape, then his whole family were mallacred, | 


they were beaten over their faces till all their features 


Taking 


Athanaſius, an order was ſigned for their baniſhment 


his errors. He was condemned | into the moſt wild, uncultivated, and deſert places. 


Thus were the orthodox clergy uſed, and many of the 
laity were condemned to the mines, or compelled to 


nian by birth, and was deſigned, from his birth, for a 
When Alexander the predeceſſor of Paul was on his 


the choice of a ſucceſſor; when, we are informed, he 


was the man; who though young, had all the prudence 


R 
had all the proper qualifications.” Macedonius was a 
deacon in the church of Conſtantinople, in which of- 
ge he had ſpent many years, and gained great experi- 


ence; and the dying proce did both him and Paul juſ- 
tc 


tice in their differentcharaQters. Nevertheleſs the Arians, 


with their accuſtomed diſingenuouſneſs, gave out, that 
Alexander had beſtowed great commendations on Ma- 
cedonius for ſanctity, and had only given Paul the re- 


putation of eloquence, and a capacity for buſineſs: it is 


true, indeed, he was a maſter in the art of ſpeaking and 
| . but the ſequel of his life and ſufferings tut- 


ciently evinced the abſurdity of their deeming him a 


man formed for the world. However, after ſome ſtrug- | 
gle, the orthodox carried their point, and Paul was con- 


{ecrated. 1 Et age „ 
NMacedonius being greatly offended at this preference, 


did his utmoſt to calumniate the new bithop, and was 
very ſevere upon his moral character; but not gaining 
ar y belief, he dropped the charge, and reconciled him- 


ſelf to Paul. This, however, was not the caſe with Eu- 


ſebius of Nicomedia, who reſumed the accuſations under 
"CITE ; SPE 
I. That he had led a diſorderly lite before his conſe- 


eration: 1 8 5 
2. That he had been placed in the ſee of Conſtantino- 


i . without the conſent of the biſhops of Nicomedia and 


eraclea, two metropolitans, who ought to have been 
conſulted upon that occaſion. _ 5 | 


Paul having thus loſt all his authority in the eaſt, re- 


tired to the territories of Conſtans, in the weſt, where he 
was well received by the orthodox prelates and clergy. 


At Rome he vilited Athanaſius; and aſſiſted at a council 
held there by Julius, the biſhop of that ſee. Letters 


being written by this council to the eaſtern prelates, 
Paul returned to Conſtantinople, but was not reſtored to 
| his biſhopric till the death of Eutebius. The Arians, 


however, conſtituting Macedonius their biſhop, by the 
title of biſhop of Conſtantinople, a ſedition, and 
1 kind of civil war enſued in which many loft their 
„ FF 

The emperor Conſtantius, who was then at Antioch, 
hearing of theſe matters, laid the whole blame upon 


Paul, and ordered that he ſhould be driven from Con- | 


ſtantinople. Hermogenes, the officer who had received 
the emperor's order, attempted in vain to put it into 


execution; for the orthodox chriſtians riſing in 


enſued. 8 VF 15 
This tranſaction greatly exaſperated the emperor, 
who left Antioch, though in the depth of winter, and 
immediately returned to Conſtantinople, with a deſign 


to puniſh the chriſtians ſeverely. But their fub- | 
miſlion and intreaties {oftened him, and he con- 


tented himſelf with baniſhing Paul and ſuſpending Ma- 
f T 
Paul retired again to the territories of Conſtans, im- 
plored the protection of that emperor, and, by his in- 
terceſſion, was again veſted in his ſee. On this occa- 
ſion, we are informed, that © his re-eſtabliſhment did 
but exaſperate his enemies, he were at that time con- 
ſtantly employed, both in ſecret and open attempts a- 
gainſt his life, againſt which the affections of his people 
were his only Needrity; and being convinced that the 
emperor had no other motive for allowing his Ray at 
Conſtantinople, but the dread of diſobliging his bro- 
ther, Paul could not think himſelf wholly reſtored: to 


his bithopric, while things were in this ſituation; and |, 


FO" * „„ 


| fortitude, 


To ſupport theſe accuſations, Euſebius procured the | gr rack. Sts) hay 10n, biſhop of = 
5 80 3 ty, by" repreſenting, chat Paul ding dria, after having depoſed Athanaſius for his ſtrict adhe- 
been choſen during the abſence of Conſtantius, the im- 

perial dignity had been inſulted. This artifice ſueceed- 
ed, and Paul being depoſed, Euſebius was placed in his | 


* 


de- 
fence of Paul, Hermogenes was killed in a ſcuffle that 


The Arian party now prevalling, 


ing themſelves with ſwords, clubs, 


I, "PER ee 
being very much concerned at whattheorthod 
ſuffered from the power and malice of the Ari 
Joined Athanaſius, who was then in Italy, in 
* council.“ 5 

\ council was accordingly held: ica, 1 I 
. gly held at Sardica, in Illyri- 


biſhops of the weltern, and ſeventy-th : 
empire, But diſagree three of the eaſtern 


reeing in maay points, the Aria 
biſhops of the eaſt retired to Philippolle in Thrace; aid 
torming a meeting there, they termed it the council of 
Sardica. From which place they pretended to iſſue out 
an Cxcommunication againſt Julius, biſhop cf Rome; 
Paul, biſhop of Conſtantinople; Athanaſius, biſhop of 
Alexandria; and ſeveral other prelates. „ 

In A. D. 350, the emperor Conſtans died, which 
gave the Arians freth courage, and they immediately 
applied to the emperor Conſtantius, who being an 
Arian 1n his heart, wrote an order to the prætect Philip 
to remove Faul from the biſhopric of Conſtantinople, 
and baniſh him again, to reſtore Macedonius. 3 

Being exiled to Cucucus, he was confined in a ſmall, 
loathſome, dark dungeon, where he was kept ſix days 
without food and then ſtrangled. He met death with 

as he was always perfectly reſigned in miſ- 
fortunes, and convinced of the vanity of this tranſitory 


ox biſhops 
an faction, 
ſoliciting a 


life. 


; y made Gregory of 
Cappadocia, a very obſcure perſon, biſhop of j 
rence to the orthodox faith. In the zccompliſhment of 
this affair, they were aſhfted by Philawetnas tne gover- 

nor of Egypt, who was an apoſtate, and who ſuffered 
them to commit all manner of outrages. Hence arm- 


WH c. they broke in- 
to one of the principal churches of Alexandria, where 


great numbers of orthodox chriſtians were aſſembled at 


their devotions: and falling upon tkem in a moſt barba- 
rous manner, without the leaft reſpect to ſex or age, the 
principal part of them were murdered. 8 
Potamo, the venerable biſhop of Heraclea, who had 
formerly loſt one of his eyes in Diocleſian's perſecution, 
fell a martyr upon this occaſion ; being to cruelly ſeourg- 
ed and beaten that he expired of his wounds. 
The Arian mob then broke into many places, public 
and private, under a pretence of ſearching for Athana- 
ſius, and committed innumerable butcheries and bar- 


barities; robbing orphans, plundering the houſes of 


widows, dragging devoted virgins to private places to 
be the ſacrifices of luſt; impfiſoning the clergy, and 
burning churches and dwelling houſes belonging to or- 


| thodox chriſtians, &c. &c, 


A_— — 
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e ut; 


Sketches of the PERSECUTION of the Church under 
IJIoriAN the Apoftate. | 


IULIAN, commonly called the Apoſtate, was the {on 
J of Julius Conſtantius, and the nephew of Coaſtan- 
tine the Great. He ſtudied the rudiments of grammar 
under the inipection of Mardonius an eunuch, and an 
heathen of Conſtantinople, His father ſent him ſome 


time after to Nicomedia, to be inftruQed in the chriſti- 
an religion, by the biſhop of Euſebius, his kinſman; but 


his principles were corrupted by the pernicious doc- 
trines of Ecebolius the rhetorician, and Maximus the 
magiclan. _ IEEE | ka $6454 | 
Conſtantius dying in the year 361, Julian ſucceeded 
him, and had no ſooner attained the imperial dignity, 
than he renounced 3 and embraced paganiſm, 
which had for ſome years fallen into great W 
| e N ut 


at which were preſent one hundred 


and people to follow his example. He, however, made 


ly NN ſo that by his hy 
he | 

| moſt profligate libertine of his predeceſſors, Thus he 
attempted to undermine chriſtianity by artifice inſtead 


a ſchool or public ſeminary of learning, and deprived 
all the chriſtian clergy of the privileges granted them 
by Conftantine the Ser. 

ot the former, as Julian aimed to ſap the foundations of 


under the maſk of clemency, practifed the greateſt 


a monarch, at once witty and wicked, learned and hy- 
pocritical; who, at firſt, made his attempts, not by the | 
means of fire, ſword, and poiſon, but by flattering 


2 by beſtowing offices and dignities; and then by prohi- 


chriſtians might be treated coldly upon all occaſions, and 


. RN to turn them, and their principles, into ridicule. 


the preſent times, that their example may inſpire for- 
titude, and their lives give an uſeful leffon to mankind | 


ever, to perform his duty at Ancyra, the capital of Ga- 
his enemies accuſed him of being an incendiary, and a 


was too intent on an expedition to Perſia, to take no- 
| tice of the accuſation, and their malice at that time was 


o-' 


3 PER 
But he again reſtored idolatrous worſhip, by opening 
the ſeveral temples that had been ſhut up, rebuilding | 
{uch as were deftroyed, and ordering the magiſtrates 


no public edicts againſt chriſtianity, but tried to do that 
privately which other emperors had done 2 He 
recalled all haniſhed pagans, allowed the free exerciſe 
of religion to every ſect, but deprived all chriſtians of 
offices at court, in the magiſtracy, or in the army. He 
was chaſte, temperate, vigilant, laborious, and ſeeming- 
ocriſy and pretended virtues 
or a time did more miſchief to chriſtianity, than the 


of expelling it by force; and to make his meaſures the 
more effectual, he prohibited any chriſtian from keeping 


Hence was this perſecution more dangerous than any 
chriſtianity, inſtead of attacking the ſuperſtructure, and 
cruelty in wiſhing to delude many thouſands of their 
eternal ſalvation. ES 


The chriſtian faith was thus in more danger of being 
fabverted than it ever had been before, by the means of 


gifts, and favours; not by uſing racks and tortures, but 


biting chriſtian ſchools, he compelled the children of 


the goſpel either to remain illiterate, or become 1dola- 


Other methods taken by Julian were, to order that 
in all parts of the empire, and to employ ſeveral witty 
any were likewiſe martyred in his reign; for though 


he did not publicly perſecute them himſelf, he connived 
at their being murdered by his governors and officers; 


delinquency. We ſhall recount the names, ſufferings, 
and martyrdoms of ſuch as have been tranſmitted to 


in 3 


aſil made himſelf firſt famous by his oppoſition to 
Arianiim which brought upon him the vengeance of 


the Arian biſhop of Conſtantinople, who iſſued out an 
order to prevent his preaching. He continued, how- 


latia. Enraged at his orthodox and manly proceeding, 
diſturber of the public peace; the monarch, however, 


diſappointed. | _ a CT io 
F Bafil continued to preach ſtrenuouſſy againſt the ido- 


latry of paganiſm on the one hand, and the errors of 
Arianiſm on the other: and earneſtly exhorted the peo- | 


ple to ſerve Chriſt, in the purity of faith, and fervency 
of truth. By this conduct, both heathens and arians 
were exaſperated againſt him, and appeared equally de- 
ſirous of accompliſhing his deſtruction. 


Meeting one day with a number of pagans going in 


| proceſſion to a facrifice, he boldly expreſſed his abhor- 
rence of ſuch idolatrous proceedings, and inveighed 


- againſt ſuch abſurd worſhip, at once in a manly and 
decent manner. This freedom caufed the people to 


„ 


man bei 


nor, where they brought their accuſations againſt him, 


viz. Reviling the gods, abuſing the emperor, and diſ- 
turbing the peace of the city. F 
On hearing theſe accuſations which were equally ma- 
licious as groundleſs, Saturninus deſired to know his ſen- 
timents from his own mouth; when finding him a 
ſtrenuous chriſtian, he ordered him firſt to be put to the 
rack, and then he committed him to priſon. | 
The governor wrote an account of his proceedings to 


the emperor, who was at this time very buſy in eſtab- 


the fabulous deities, Julian, upon receiving the letter, 
ſent Pagoſus and Elpidius, two. apoſtates, to Ancyra, 


the city where Baſil was confined, to employ both pro- 
miſes and threats to engage him to renounce his faith, 
and in caſe of their failure, to give him up totally to 
the power of the governor ; for it was the policy of Ju- 
lian to appear all moderation and clemency, and to ſuf- 


fer others, as much as poſſible, to ſeem the oſtenſible 


ture circumſtance made the emperor forego his uſual 
policy, and facrifice his affected mercy to his reſent- 
| ment, 5 3 

The emperor's agents in vain tampered with Baſil by 
means ot promiſes, threats, and racks; he was firm in 


cyra. „ 


than they met him in grand proceſſion, and preſented 


fered, and how firm he had been. Julian, on this, 
determined to examine Baſil himſelf, when that holy 
| brought before him, the emperor did every 
thing in his power to diſſuade him from perſevering in 
the faith. Baſil not only continued as firm as ever, but, 

with a | 
ror, and that he ſhould be tormented in the other life. 
_ Enraged at what he heard, Julian loſt his uſual affec- 
tation of clemency, and told Baſil, in great anger, that 


| though he had an inclination to pardon him at firſt, yet 
and though he effected never to patronize them for | 
their murders, he never offered to puniſh them for their 


he had now pur it out of his power to ſave his life, by 


| the infolence of his behaviour. He then commanded, 


that the body of Baſil ſhould be torn every day in ſeven 
different parts, till his ſkin and fleſh were entirely man- 
gled. This inhuman ſentence was executed with rigour, 


day of June, A. D. N N e 
| Donatus, biſhop of Arezzo, and Hilarinus, a hermit, 
| ſuffered about the fame time for the faith; the firſt be- 
ing beheaded, and the latter ſcourged to death. _ 
Gordian, a Roman magiſtrate, having a chriſtian be- 
fore him for examination, was ſo charmed with the 
confeſſion of his faith, that he not only diſcharged the 
priſoner, but became himſelf a chriftian. This ſo en- 
| raged the Roman præfect, that he ordered him to be 
2 2 beheaded; which ſentence was executed, 
Ton aa Paul, two brothers, of a good family, and 
in high offices under the emperor, on being accuſed 
of profeſſing chriſtianity, were deprived of their poſts, 
and allowed ten days to conſider, whether they would 
renounce their faith and be promoted, or retain their 
faith and be martyred? Making choice of the latter al- 
ternative, they were both beheaded, A. D. 362. 


in Egypt, being a chriſtian, had theſe two charges ex- 
hibited againſt him by the pagans. e PIG 
1. That he had formerly Jemolied ſeveral idols in 
the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
2, That he had aflifted the biſhop of Alexandria in 


- ſeize him, and carry him before Saturninus, the gover- | plundering the temples, 


On 


liſhing the worſhip of Cybele, the fictitious mother of 


perſons in acts of cruelty, In this affair, however, a fu- 


the faith, and remained in priſon to undergo tome other 
ſufferings when the emperor came accidentally to An- 


The people no ſooner knew of Julian's approach, 


to him their idol, the goddeſs Hecate. The two agents 
then gave the emperor an account of what Baſil had ſuf- 


prophetic ſpirit, fortold the death of the empe- 


and the martyr expired under its ſeverities, on the 28th 


Artemius, commander in chief of the Roman forces 


_ © Bonoſus and Maximilian, 
| Jean guards, upon Julian's taking away Conſtantine the 
Great's ſtandard of the croſs of Chriſt, threw up their | 


not been handec ö 
general, that in Paleſtine many were burnt alive, others 
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On the exhibition of theſe charges, Julian, who was 


| then at Antioch, ordered the rae to repair thither, 


in order to anſwer to them. On Artemius's arrival he 
owned the charges, and-his faith : when he was firſt 
deprived of his commiſſion, then of his eſtate, and 
laftly of his head. | 


Caſſian, a ſchoolmaſter of Imola, in the province of 


Romagna, refufing to ſacrifice to the idols, was hurried 


before the judge; who being apprized of his profeſſion, 


and informed that many of the boys had an averſton to 


him on account of the ſtrictneſs with which he kept 
them to their ſtudies, determined that they fhould have 
permiſſion to murder their maſter. 
ly delivered, with his hands tied behind him, to the boys, 
who fell upon, him with rods, whips, ſticks, and ſtiles, 
or the ſteel pencils which were then uſed in writing, and 
murdered him. This ſingular martyrdom happened on 


He was according- 


the 13th of Auguſt, A. D. 362. / £ 
two officers of the Hercu- 


commiſſions. Being apprehended on account of their 


faith, they were carried before the governor of the eaſt, 
who commanded them to ſacrifice to the gods, and obey | 
the emperor's orders; but they replied, that as they 


were no longer his ſoldiers, but the ſoldiers of Chriſt, 
they would do neither. The governor then had them 


ſeparately examined, and finding them as inflexible 
when atunder, as when together, he ordered Bonoſus | 
to be beaten with whips that had leaden bullets at the 


ends of the thongs, and Maximilian to be ſcourged. 


Being remanded back to priſon, they were allow- 
ed nothing but bread and water for ſubſiſtence, and the 
bread was marked with the ſeal of the emperor, the im- 


preſſion of which was an idol; on which account they 


refuſed to eat it. They were ſoon afterwards again ex- 
amined, and then, according to the ſentence pro- 
. nounced upon them, behead ed.. 
Bibiana was the daughter of Flavian and Dafroſa, two | 
chriſtians. Flavian, her father, held a conſiderable poſt | 


under the government, but being baniſhed for his faith, 


died in exile. Dafroſa, her mother, was, for the ſame 

reaſon, ordered to be ſtarved; but Apronianus, gover- 

nor of Rome, thinking her too long in dying, had | them, and by this means was going to execute ſeveral 

8 vg „%% odd og: _ | innocent perſons. But thoſe who really perpetrated the 

| fact, being too noble and juſt in their ſentiments to ſuffer 
. 

when they were firſt of all ſcourged ſeverely, and then 


her beheaded. ll oe F 
Bibiana, and her ſiſter Demetria, after the death of 


their parents, were ſtripped of all their effects, and be 
ing brought before the governor, were ordered to re- 
Demetria ſuddenly dropped 


nounce their religion. D 5 
down dead in the governor's preſence, and Bibiana re- 


ſolutely refuſed to renounce her faith, on which account 


ſhe was ſcourged to death A. PD. 362. 


The perfecution raged dreadfully about the latter end | 


of the year 363 , but as many of the particulars have 


were dragged by their feet through the ſtreets naked till 


they expired; ſome were ſcalded to death, many ſtoned, 
and great numbers had their brains beaten out with 
clubs. 
who ſaffered by the ſwords burning, crucifixion, and 


In Alexandria innumerable were the martyrs 


being ſtoned. In Arethula, ſeveral were ripped open, 


and corn being put into their bellies, wine were brought 
to feed therein, who, in evouring the grain, likewiſe 


devoured the entrails of the martyrs ; and, in Thrace, 


Emilianus was burnt at a ſtake; and Domitius murder- 
ed in a cave, Whither he had fled for refuge. 


Theodorus, for his faith, and ſinging the praiſes of 
God, was apprehended and put to the tortures of a mar- 
tyr, though not to death. After being taken from the 
rack, he was aſked how he could ſo patiently endure 


ſuch exquiſite tortures? To which he returned this re- 
markable reply: At the firſt 1 felt ſome pain, but after- 
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own to us, it is neceſſary to remark in 
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wards there appeared to ſtand by me a young man, who 


wiped the ſweat from my face, and frequently refreſned 


me with cold water, which ſo delighted me, that I re- 


gretted being let down from the rack.” 


Marcus, biſhop of Arethuſa, oper: deſtroyed 4 pa- 


gan temple in that city, erected a chriſtian church in its 


room, on which account he was accuſed to Julian, the 


emperor, as a chriſtian, Being apprehended, his perſecu- 


tors had no reſpect to his venerable perton, but ftripping 


him naked, moſt cruelly beat him. He was then thru 
into a filthy jake, or ſink, till he was almoſt ſuffocated; 


afterwards he was goaded with ſharp pointed fticks ; and 


laſtly, he was ang up in a baſket in the heat of the ſun, 
after having been fi 


to be tormented to death by waſps, 
hung up, they aſked him if he would rebuild their tem- 
ple? Towhich heanſwered, that he wouldneitherrebuild 
it nor advance a ſingle doit towards its being rebuilt ; 


neared all over with honey, in order 
As ſoon as he was 


upon which they lett him, and he fell a martyr to the 


dreadful ftings of thoſe troubleſome inſects. 


We ſhall now enter upon ſome detached particulars 


to the idols, and by that means got a great ſum towards 
defraying his expences from the chriſtians. | 


neceſſary to be preſerved, and finifh this account with 
the concluſion of the perſecutions under Julian the 
4 apoRtate; 3 To 
Julian intending an expedition againſt the Perſians, 
ſet a large fine upon every one who refuſed to ſacrifice 


In collecting theſe fines, many of the officers exacted 


more than their due, and ſome of them tortured the 


chriſtians to make them pay what they demanded, at 


the ſame time telling them in derifion, © that when they 
were injured, they ought to take it patiently, for ſo their 
God had commanded” them. 


The inhabitants of Cæſarea were fined three hundred 
weight of gold, and ſeveral of the clergy obliged to 
{ſerve in the wars, as a puniſhment for having overthrown 
the temples of Jupiter, Apollo, and Fortune, 


At Meris, in Phrygia, the governor having cleanſed 


and opened a pagan temple, the chriſtians in the night 


broke in, and demoliſhed the idols. Next day the go- 
vernor ordered all chriſtians that accidently came in the 


way to be ſeized, that he might make examples ot 


ſuch an injuſtice, voluntarily deliveted themſelves up; 


broiled to death upon gridirons. 


The emperor, Julian the apoſtate, died of a wound 


which he received in his Perſian expedition, A. D. 5 2s: 
laſ- 


and even while expiring, uttered the moſt horrid 


phemies. He was ſucceeded by Jovian, who reſtored 
% / W888 
Alfter the deceaſe of Jovian, Valentinian ſucceeded to 
the empire, and aſſociated to himſelf Valens, who had 


the command in the eaſ⁴ t. 
Valens was a great favourer of arianiſm, and ſo in- 
cenſed againſt the chriſtians, that he ordered, on a cer- 


tain day, all of them in Edeſſa to be ſlain, while they Ro 
were at their devotions in their churches. The officers, 


however, being more compaſſionate than the emperor, 


the day appointed, fo that they might eſcape death, and 
themſelves be excuſed for non-performance of duty. 


privately gave notice to the chriſtians not to aſſemble on 


The chriſtians thanked the officers for their advice, 


but diſregarded both that, and the emperor's menaces, 


ſooner than they would negle& their duty. They ac- 


cordingly repaired to church, and the troops being com- 


pelled, by the poſitiveneſs of the command, were put 


in motion to deſtroy them. As they marched along, a 


woman, with a child in 3 broke through the 


| ranks, | 
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him, and aſked her whither ſhe was going? She replied, 
to church, whither others were making all the haſte 
they could. Have ye not heard (tays the officer) of 


the emperor's order, to put to death all who are tound | 


there?” I have, ſaid ſhe, and for that cauſe I make the 


more hafte. And whither, ſaid the officer, do you lead 


that child? I take him, replied ſhe,, with me, that he 
alſo may be reckoned in the number ot the martyrs.” 


Upon this the humane officer returned to the empe- 


_ ror, and told him that all the chriſtians were prepared 


ſuch, as gave the greateſt | 
convinced the rational, and confounded the obdurate: 


VVT „„ Be. 
Athanarick, in the year 370, gave orders, that all 


to die in detence of their faith, and repreſented to him 
how raſh it would be to murder ſo great a multitude, and 
intreared the emperor to drop the deſign, at leaſt for the 
preſent, which he at length complied with 

Menedeèemus, Urbanus, and Theodorus, with feveral 


other orthodox clergymen, to the number of fourſcore, 


at Contantinople, petitioned the emperor, in a moſt 


humble manner, to relieve them from the oppreſſions, 


perſecutions, and cruelties of the arians. But the ty- 


rant, inſtead of redreſſing their grievances, ordered them 


to be embarked in a ſhip, and the ſhip ſet fire to; 


When this infernal and inhuman order being executed, 


they all periſhed in the flames. 


- - "Ss * . 
< * 
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. IV. 


An Account of the PERSECUTIONS by the GOTHS, 


AMA ANY Scythian Goths having embraced chriſtiani- 


ty about the time of Conſtantine the Great, the 
light of the goſpel ſpread itſelf conſiderably in Scythia, 
though the two kings who ruled that country, and the 


majority of the people, continued pagans. Fritegern, 


king ot the weſt Goths, was an ally to the Romans; but 


Athanarick, king of the eaſt Goths, was at war with | 


them. The chriſtians, in the dominions of the former, 


lived unmoleſted, but the latter, having been defeated 


by the Romans, wreaked his vengeance on his chriſtian 


tubjects. 


Sabas, a worthy chriſtian, upon this occaſion, was 
one who felt the enraged king's miſplaced reſentment. 
Sabas was humble and humane, mild and modeſt, yet 
fervent in worſhip, and zealous for the advancement of 
the church. Remarkable for his contempt of richies, 
and ſingular in ſhunning every ſenſual enjoyment; the 
ſanctity of his life, and the S of his manners were 

orce to his doctrines. He 


hence he became, at once, famous for his piety and doc- 


perſons in his dominions ſhould ſacrifice to the pagan 


_ deities, and eat the meat which had been offered to the 
idols, or be put to death for diſobedience. Some hu- 
mane pagens, who had chriſtian relations, endeavoured 


to {ave them by offering them meat which had not re- 


_ ceived the idolatrous confecration, while the magiſtrates 
were to be impoſed on, and made to believe that all had 


been done according to their direction. But Sabas too 
well knew St Paul's principles, to imagine that the fin 
lay in eating: he knew that ſcandalizing the weak, and 
Yiving the enemies of the faith an advantage over 
them, was all that made that action criminal in chriſ- 
tians, neither of which conſequences would have been 
avoided by this diſguite, He not only refuſed to com- 
ply with what was propoſed to him, but publicly de- 


clared, that thoſe who ſheltered themſelves under that 
artifice, were not to be called chriſtians. 


Sabas being ſoon after apprehended on account of his 


9 , 


faith, was carried before a magiſtrate, who inquired in- 


ranks, when the officer ordered her to be brought before | 


Le 


_ 


PER 


to his fortune and circumſtances. Finding that what 
he had upon his back was the principal part of what he 
poſſeſſed, he was dilmiſled as aperlonof little or no con- 


tequence. __ 5 : 
Sabas went to ſpend the enſuing Eaſter with Sanſalz, 
a chriſtian prieſt of great piety : they lived in great 


tranquillity for three days, but on the third night they 


were both ſeized by a party of ſoldiers. The prieſt was 
allowed to dreſs himſelf, and to ride, but Sabas was o- 
_— to leave his cloaths behind him, and to walk; 
and, 

and briars, 


they retired to repole. The woman of the houſe how- 


ever, hcaring how ill he had been uſed, went and re- 
leaſed him; but though he was now at liberty, and his 
perſecutors aſleep, he did not avail himſelf of the op- 


portunity to make his eſcape. 


The next morning the perſecutors began to practiſe 7 


on theſe two worthy chriſtians, and rampered with them 


to renounce their religion, and eat the meat conſecrated . 
This, however, they jointly refuſed, and 
politively declared, that they were ready to meet the 
molt cruel death, rather than comply with ſuch deteſta- 
ble idolatry. Sanſala was at length diſcharged, and 
| Sabas ordered to be drowned; which ſentence was put 
ine execution, pril 12, A. D. // nn 
Nicetas was of a Gothic extraction, born near che 
banks of the Danube, and though he had been long a 
chriſtian he never met with any moleſtation on that ac- 
count, till the above-mentioned perſecution began by 
Athanarick. That monarch ordered an idol to be 


to the idols. 


drawn about on a chariot, through all the places where 


the chriſtians lived: the chariot topped at the door of 


every one who profeſſed the goſpel, and the chriſtian 


inhabitants were ordered to pay it adoration. Upon a 


refuſal, the houſe was immediately ſet on fire, and all 


within were burnt. This was the caſe with Nicetas, 
who on account of his religion, refuſing to pay the re- 
ſpe demanded to the idol, had his houſe burat, and 
himſelf conſumed in it, September 15, A. D. 372 
_ Eufebius, biſhop of Samoſata, makes a moit ditin- 
guiſhed figure in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and was one of 
againſt the arian 
hereſy. The arians having advanced Miletas to the fee 
of Antioch, thinking him of their party, the inſtrument | 
of his advancement was placed in the care of Eulebius. 


the moſt eminent champions of Chri 


When Miletus preached his firſt ſermon, the arians, to 


their great Jurprize, found they had been greatly miſ- 
taken in him, for his doctrines were pure and ortho- 


dox.. 


| Enraged at their diſappointment, they perſuaded the 
emperor to diſplace him, and likewiſe to get the inſtru- 


ment out of the hands of Eutebius. Hetus was ac- 


cordingly depoled, and the emperor ſent to Euſebius to 


deliver the inſtrument. Euſebius's anſwer was that lie 
could not give up a truſt repoſed in him by ſo great a 


number, without the expreſs conſent of all concerned 


in it. The emperor incenſed at this reply, wrote to 
him on that ſubject, and aſſured him he had commit- 


ſioned the bearer of this letter to cut off his right hand, 
if he refuſed to ſurrender the inſtrument in queſtion ; _ 
which threat was artfully added only to awe him into a 


compliance. Euſebius, however, knew the party was 
capable of any cruelty to promote their cauſe ; bur, 


without the leaſt emotion, offered his hands, and de- 
clared he would looſe them both rather than part with 


ſo flagrant a proof of arian injuſtice. The emperor 
could not but be ſurpriſed at his reſolution, and profeſ- 


ſed a high eſteem for him ever after ſo true it is that 


virtue 


during the journey, they drove him through thorns 
in him with great violence almoſt con- 
tinually. This cruelty he bore without a ſingle murmug, 
and in the evening they extended him between two 
beams, faſtening his legs to the one and his arms to the 
other; and in that poſture left him for the night, while 


| place ot his deſtination. 


PER 
virtue can ſometimes force even its declared enemies to 
love and praile it. | 


The arians from this time looked upon Euſebius as a 


moſt dangeroys enemy. At the time Jovian reſtored 


eace to the church, Miletus convened a council at An- 
tioch, which conſiſted of Euſebius, and twenty-five o- 


ther prelates, who unanimoutly confirmed the doctrines 


of the council of Nice. 
When the 


was greatly inſtrumental in promoting Babl to it, on 


ſee of Cæſarea became vacant, Euſebius 


which occaſion Gregory the younger calls him, The 


pillar of truth, the light of the world, the fortreſs of 
the church, the rule of faith, the ſupport of the faith- 


| | ful, and an inftrumont in the hands o God for beſtow · 
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| ing favours on his people.“ When the arians were the 


moſ vigilant to propagate their hereſy, Euſebius was | 


exceedingly aſſiduous in taking meaſuresto prevent their 


ſucceſs; and his zeal was always ſogoverned by the rules 


ot prudence, that his attempts ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. 
It was not enough for our excellent prelate to ſcreen his 
own flock from the inſults of the common enemy, and 


maintain the faith in its purity againſt all the endeavours 
of ſuch as would corrupt the people; but knowing that 


ſeveral churches were, by the iniquity of the times, de- 
prived of their paſtors, he diſguiſed himſelf; and thus 
made the tower of Syria, Phœnicia, and Paleſtine ; for- 
tified the pure againft the ſolicitations of the heretics ; 
ordained ſeveral prieſts and inferior miniſters, wherever 


they were wanting; and, when he found any orthodox 
prelates in his travels, aſſiſted them in conſecrating bi- | 
ſhops for the uſe of the widowed churches. It was im- 
poſlible to conceal the hand that every day gave ſome 


freſh ſtroke to the arian party, and ſunk their intereſt 


wherever it was employed; ſo that the emperor, at their 


inſtigation, granted an order for baniſhing him into 


n 
Thrace. He was at Samoſata when the 3 


with this commiſſion, it was late in the evening; and 


Euſebius, who was very well beloved by his people, 


begged he would make no noiſe, but conceal his buſi- | 
neſs; for, ſays he, if it takes air, the people will fall 
on you, throw you into the river, and then I ſhall be 


5 charged with your death.“ Euſebius was calm enough 


by one truſty ſervant, who carried a pillow and one book 


went to Zengma, about ſeventy miles down the river. 
The people, however, next day, miſſiug Euſebius, and 
hearing which way he was gone, followed in a great 


him, at the ſame time intreating 
eyes not to abandon them. 
Euſebius was greatly touc 
laid he muſt go according to the emperor's order, put- 
ting them in mind of the authority of St Paul, for pay- 
ing a due reverence and proper ſubmiſſion to the civil 


power. Finding they could not prevail, they accommo- 
dated him with every thing that could comfort him in 
e his way to the 


| pricked them on with ſharp goads, inſomuch that ſeve- 


his journey, and then left him to purſu 


At this time Thrace was a ſcene of confuſion, by 
means of the war carried on berween the Goths, and the 


emperor's forces; and in theie conteſts the life of Eu- 


E to go through his uſual devotions, and when the night | 
was far advanced he left his houſe on foot, attended only | 


alter him. Thus accommodated he took a boat, and | 


| 33 as they paſſed, that the chriſtians left be- 
hin 


number of boats, and overtaking would have reſcued 
| him with tears in their 


hed with their affection, but 


4 
| 
þ 
7 
, 


| 


iteblus was frequently in danger. The emperor, in order 


to terminate the war with the greater expedition, reſol- 
yed to march againſt the Goths in perſon; but firſt to 
engage the prayers of the chriſtians, he gave peace to 
the church of Chriſt, and allowed the orthodox prelates 
to return to their churches. Thus was Euſebius reftored 


to his fee, which however he did not long enjoy, for an | 
arian woman threw a tile at him from the top of a houle, | 


which fractured his ſcull, and terminated his life in the 


year 389, 


= 
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N 


nger came | 


| 
| 


pretend to e 
with this view he dug at the bottom of the 


hops an 


Marcellus, biſhop of Apamea, a prelate of great me- 
rit, was very active in attempting to ſuppreſs idolatry in 
his dioceſe, on which account his life was in continual 
danger, till Cynegius, the præfect, arrived with a con- 
tiderable body of troops, which kept the Jagans in awe. 
This officer's deſign was totally to aboliſh idolatry, to 
effect which he determined to deſtroy the temple of Ju- 
piter; he however found this a more difficult attempt 
than he had imagined, for the building was ſo ſtrong, 
the ſtones ſo unweildy, the cement ſo durable, and the 
iron cramps fo maſſy, that he deſpaired of being able to 
accompliſh the work; when a poor labouring chriſtian, 
recommended by Marcellus, undertook to go through 
with what the præfect had given up, and the buſineſs. 
was executed in the followin manner: „ 

This perſon examined the Aide of the ediſice, and 
finding it ſurrounded by a gallery, ſupported by ſtately 
pillars, ten yards in circumference, he judged it would 
be more to his purp 
the body of the building directly: 
ug at {aid pillars, 
and ſhored them with timber beams. When he had 
thus undermined three of the moſt conſiderable pillars, 
he ſet fire to the wood, which burning in ſunder, the | 
pillars fell, and drew twelve more with them, and 
brought down one whole {ide of the building; upon 
which the people flocked together from all parts of the 
town, and praiſed God, who had thus triumphed over 
his enemies. . : ; = „ 5 0 a ES e FO 
The bithop and præfect continued deſtroying a great 
number of idol temples, when being at 2 town called 
Aulo upon this buſineſs, while the troops were buſy in 
demoliſhing the buildings, tome pagans privately ſeized 
upon the biſhop, and hurnt him, A. D. 3939. 


S E C T. J. 


A brief Narration of the PERSECUTIONS of the AFRICAN 
Churches under the ARLAN VANDALS  _ 

IHE Vandals paſſing from Spain to Africa in the 
fifth century, under their leader Genferic, com- 
mitted the moſt unheardof cruelties. They perſecuted 
the chriſtians wherever they came, and even laid waſte 


bang, who had eſcaped them, might not be able to ſub- 
They plundered the churches, and murdered the biſ- _ 
4 miniſters by a variety of tortures. In parti- 

cular, they poured ſtinking oil and vinegar down the 
throats of ſome till they expired ; ſuffocated others by 
filling their mouths with mud, and martyred many by 
ſtretching their limbs with cords till the veins burſt, and 
ſinews cracked. They alſo wreaked their vengeance on 
ſeveral of the clergy and nobility, whom they loaded 
with heavy burdens; and obliged them to carry their 
baggage ;' and if they did not travel faſt enough, they 


ral died under their burdens. Reverend grey hairs 


| found no inſtances of mercy, and guiltl«ts intants felt 


the rage of their barbarity. Stately buildings were 
burned or levelled with the earth: and the chiet churches 
in Carthage employed in their own heretical worſhip, 
or put to profane uſes; and where any caſtles held out 
againſt them, they brought great numbers of chriſtians, 
and ſlew them, leaving their dead bodies lying under 
the walls, that the ſtench thereof might force the be- 

ſieged to ſurrender. | EE 
Having ſeized and plundered the city of Carthage, 
they put the biſhop, and all the clergy, into a leaky wp 
an. 


urpoſe to weaken the foundation tan 


barbarians breaking in u 


_— 


PER 
that they muſt all periſh of courſe ; but providentially 
the veſlel arrived fate at Naples. 

Innumerable orthodox chriſtians were beaten, ſeourg- 
ed, and baniſhed to ys where it pleaſed God to 
make them the means of converting many of the Moors 
to chriſtianity; but this coming to the ears of Genſeric, 


be tied by the feet to chariots, and dragged about till 
they were daſhed to pieces. | 


Pampinian, the biſhop of Manſuetes, was tortured to 
death with plates of hot iron; the biſhop of Urice was 


burnt; the biſhop of Habenſa was baniſhed, for refuſing 


to deliver up the ſacred books which were in his poſlet- 


ſion; and a whole congregation, who were aſſembled in 
a church at their devotions, together with the clergyman 


who was preaching to them, were murdered by theſe 
pon them, and exerciſing the 
moſt indiſcriminate cruelties_"\&—&& 
The Vandalian tyrant Genſeric, having made an 
expedition into Italy, and plundered the city of Rome, 
returned to Africa, fluſhed with the ſucceſs of his 


arms. The arians took this occaſion to perſuade him 
to perſecute the orthodox chriſtians, as they aſſured | 


| him that they were friends to the people of Rome. 
cution. Victor, the learned biſhop of 


ita, who was 
— perſonally acquainted with Armogaſtus, 


and who like- 


wiſe wrote the hiſtory of this perſecution, informs us, 


that * his legs were tied, and his forehead bound with 
cords ſeveral times; which, though applied with no 


gentle hand, made not the leaſt impreſſion on his fleſh, | To this Huneric replied that what they defired was im- : 


poſſible, unleſs the whole world was in bis hands. U- 


nor left any mark on his ſkin. After this, he was hung 
up by one foot; but in that poſture ſeemed as much at 
| His eaſe as if repoſed on a ſoft bed. Theodoric, one 
of the king's ſons, finding all attempts on his life had 


hitherto proved unſucceſsful, ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off. But Jocundus, an arian prieſt, diſſuaded 


him from that reſolution, by telling him it would be 


much better to deſtroy him by ſlow and imperceptible inſiſted upon bein 


means, and wear him ont by degrees; whereas a violent 
death would procure him the reputation of a martyr a- 


mong thoſe of his own opinion, which could be of no 
ſervice to the oppoſite cauſe. The prince ſent him to 


the mines, and ſome time after removed him to a place 


near Carthage, where he was employed in looking after | 


cattle. While Armogaſtus was thus engaged, he grew 


exceeding ill, and imagining that the end of his labours 
was near, he communicated his thoughts to Felix, a vir- 
rince's ſervice. | 
From him he received ſome 9 
diſorder increaſing daily ſoon deprived him of life, 
and he was buried by Felix according to his own direc- 


tuous chriſtian, employed in that : 
ation; but his 


tion. 


manner of artifices were employed in vain, to make him 


renounce his faith. At length Genſeric himſelf under- 
took to perſuade him, but finding his endeavours inef- 


fectual, he paſſed ſentence upon him to be beheaded. 
He, however, privately ordered the executioner to really 
perform his office, if the priſoner ſeemed intimidated and 
afraid; for then (laid he) the crown of martyrdom 
will be loſt to him; but if he ſeems courageous, and wil- 


lig to die (continued the king), ſtrike not the ſtroke, | 
for I do not intend that he ſhall have the honour of 
The executioner, when 


being deemed a martyr.“ 
they came to the place appointed, ſinding Archini- 
mus reſolved, and happy in the thought of dying for 
the ſake of Chriſt, brought him back again unhurt. 
He was ſoon after this baniſhed, and never heard of 
more, though it is conjectured, that he was murdered 
privately by the king's order, as he thought the glory 
ef dying publicly for the faith too great a favour. 


Archinimus was a devout chriſtian, upon whom all 
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and committed it to the mercy ef the waves, thinking 


: 


* 


* 


* 


— 


TI 


As this edi ordered that all he orthodox 
ſhould meet at Carthage on the firſt of the enſu 


nius, and ſeveral other biſhops, 
artfully meant to eſtabliſh ariani{ 
ance of candour and juſtice. _ 


fend a petition to the king; which 


| 


PER 


Eugenius, biſhop of Carthage, was eminent for his 


learning and piety, which brought upon him the hatred 


of the arians in general, who took great pains to ſet the 
king Huneric againſt him, and the orthodox chrif. 


They ſucceeded but too well, for he baniſhed above ; 


five thouſand into a dreadful deſart, wh pe- 
he ſent orders, that they and their new converts ſhould | . 


riſhed through hunger, or the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. Being bent on perſecuting the whole body of 
_ oy gras parka vr eq a an edit to Eugenius, 
which he commanded that he ſhould read int Nee 
dral on Aſcenſion-day, A. D. 483. ns dar 
biſhops 


ing Fe- | 
1an pre- 
4.6.0 hy away 
ius, ; particularly to Victor, 
biſhop of Vita, the learned author of the ovhgina) 5 


count of this perfecution ; for they well knew that hge 
m under the appear- 


bruary, tor the purpole at diſputing with the ar 
late, the king's ſtratagem evidently 


After a conliderable deliberation, they determined to 
d OT was written by Eu- 
genius accordingly, and preſented by a perſon who had 


great intereſt at court. The ſubſtance of this yetition 
Armogaſtus was one who felt the rage of this perſe- 8 petition 


was, that the African prelates did not decline the pro- 
poſed conference out of a ſenſe of the weakneſs of their 


cauſe, or a diſtruſt of their own abilities to maintain the | 
orthodox faith; but as the whole church was concern- 


ed in the diſpute, they were of opinion that they could 
not engage in it without the biſhops of Europe and Aſia. 


pon which Eugenius deſired his majeſty would be 
pleaſed to write to Odoacer, king of ſtaly, and ber 5 
princes in his intereſt; and allow him to ſend to the bi- 
ſhops, that the common faith might be thus authenti- 
„%%% Oo eel gar 

The king, however, diſregarding this remonſtrance, 
n Jo ing obeyed, and then, previous to the 
time appointed, very artfully took an occaſion to baniſh 
ſeveral of the moſt able and learned orthodox pre- 


lates, on various pretences; that the cauſe of truth 


might be weakened 
advantage. | 


, and the arians have the greater 
When the appoin 


ted time for the conference arrived, 


the orthodox clergy appointed ten of their number to 


act in the name of the reſt, Cyrilla, an arian, took the 
ſtile of patriarch upon the occaſion, and was ſeated on a 


magnificent throne. The arian prelates were allowed 


to fit near him, but the orthodox biſhops were obliged 
to ſtand. They complained of this 3 hs 
behaviour, as an evident infringement of their liberty; 
on which the arians took occation to abuſe them in a 
moſt illiberal manner. Eugenius, perceiving that they 
did not intend to come to any candid deciſion, propoſed 
to adjourn to ſome future day; but inftead of comply- 
ing with this, each orthodox prelate, by the king's or- 
der, as Cyrilla afferted, received an hundred blows with 
a ſtick, Eugenius protefted againſt ſuch violence, but 
in vain; the prelates were turned out of the place un- 
heard, their churches were ſhut up and the revenues of 
their biſhoprics ſeized upon. FR 


Soon after they were compelled to quit Carthage, 


when they lay without the walls cf that city, expoſed to 


all the inclemencies of the open air. The king paſling 
out of one of the gates, the orthodox clergy preſented 
themſelves before him, and modeſtly complained ot the 
treatment they had received. | e 

Huneric, inſtead of redreſſing their grievances, or- 
dered his guards to fall on them, and chaſtiſe them for 
their inſolence, as he termed it, The ſoldiers complied 
with the tyrant's requeſt, and treated them as namerci- 


fully 


fully as he could wiſh, 


to cut timber. 


P E R 5 
The king ordered them to ap- 
pear on a certain day at a place ich he named. 

At the appointed time they aſſembled on the ſpot ac- 
cordingly, when one of the king's officers ſhewed them 


a folded paper, and informed them that the king was 


inclined to forget what was paſt, and to reſtore them to 
their livings, provided they would ſwear to the truth 
of what that paper contained. The prelates, ſurprized 
at this unreaſonable propoſal, declared that they could 


not in conſcience think of ſwearing to the truth of that | 


to which they were total ſtrangers. But if they were 


| ſuffered to read the writing, and approve of the con- 
tents, they would readily take the oath. | 


The officer replied, that was unneceſſary; for he | 
would tell them the contents, which were not of a reli- 
gious but of a political nature, and only required them 
to ſwear that they were willing prince Hilderic fhould 
ſucceed his father in the throne. Several of the prelates 
janocently thinking that there could be no harm in 
| ſwearing they were willing a fon ſhould ſucceed his | 
father, as that was but a piece of natural juſtice, offered | 
to comply. But the reft, with greater precaution, and 
well knowing the arian wiles, refuſed to take the oath 


as they juſtly judged ſo ſimple a propoſal would never 


have been made them, unleis ſome deep artifice was 
concealed beneath it. ET 3 
While they were diſagreeing upon this head, the offi- 
cer took an advantage of their diſcord, and committed 
tbem to ſeparate priſons, thoſe who were willing to 
ſwear to one, and thoſe who were unwilling to another. 
They had not been long in confinement before the 
muy ſtery was unravelled, and the whole artifice explained 
by an order from the king for the baniſhment of both 
parties. Thoſe who had been willing to ſwear were ba- 
niſhed, under the pretence of offering to break an eſ- 
tabliſhed precept of the Scripture, viz. Swear not at all, 
Matt. v. 34. And thoſe who had refuſed to ſwear, were 
baniſhed as enemies to the legal ſucceſſion. Thus did 


the craity arians accompliſh the ruin of the prelates, by 


vreſting a taxt of the goſpel to a wrong ſenſe, and put- 
ting a piece of political ſophiſtry to an improper ule. 


The former were obliged to work as ſlaves in diſtant co- 


lonies, and the latter were ſent to the iſland of Corl:ca 
Tripoli was the place to which Eugeni- 
us Was baniſhed; where Anthony, a violent arian bi- 
ſhop, threw him into a loathſome dungeon, and made 
him luffer every hardſhip that cruelty could deviſe, in 
order to deſtroy him by a lingering death. The damp- 
neſs of the place gave Eugenius the palſy, which An- 
thony hearing of, went to the gaol, and finding him 
in a very weak condition laying on the floor, he poured 
ſome ſtrong vinegar down his throat, with a deſign to 
have choaked him. It had, however, a contrary effect; 
for inſtead of ſuffocating, it promoted an immediate and 
copious perſpiration, which was eſſentially ſerviceable 


in curing his pally, and reſtoring him to health. 


After the deceaſe of Huneric, his ſucceſlor recalled 


Eugenius, and the reſt of the orthodox clergy; the a- 
rians taking the alarm, perſuaded him to baniſh them 


again, which he complied with, when Eugenius, bein 


exiled to Languedoc in France, died there of the hard- 


ſhips he underwent on the 6th of September, A. D. 505. 


Dionyſia, a lady of fortune, and a widow, being ap- 


_ Prehended as an orthodox chriſtian, was ſtripped naked 
and expoſed in a moſt indecent manner, and ſeverely 


ſcourged. Her ſon, a young lad, being ſeized at the 
lame time, ſeemed afraid of the torture, and looked piti- 


fully at his mother, whoordered him not to fear any tor- 


ments that could be inflicted on him, but to be conſtant 
tO the faith in which ſhe had brought him up. When 


he was upon the rack, ſhe again comforted him in theſe | 
| 


words: 
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« Remember, O my child, that we were baptized in 
the name of the ever ſacred Trinity, let us not loſe the 
benefit thereof, leſt it ſhould hereafter be ſaid, caſt them 
into outer darknels, where there is weeping and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth: for that pain which never endeth is indeed 
to be dreaded, and that life which endureth to eternity 
to be deſired.” Whereupon the youth patiently perſe- 


vered, and from the force of his torments reſigned his 


{oul to his God. ig 
The pious mother {aw the death of her ſon with plea- 


ſure, and ſoon after received the crown of martyrdom 


herſelf. 5 ð . 
The arian biſhop of Carthage, named Cyrilla, was a 
moſt furious heretic, and a very great enemy to thoſe 


chriſtians who profeſſed the faith in its purity. Having 


gained the ear of the king, he perſuaded him that he 


could never expect proſperity in his undertakings, or 


hope to enjoy his kingdom in peace, while he ſuffered 


any of the orthodox chriſtians to live. 


This weak monarch, believing all that Cytilla told 


him, ſent for ſeveral of the moſt eminent chriſtians, who 


were particularly obnoxious to that prelate, He, at 


| firſt, attempted to draw them from their faith by flat- 


tery, and to bribe them from the hopes of future falva- 


tion, by the promife of immediate worldly rewards, 


Being firm and conſtant in their faith, they were proof 
againſt the former, and deſpiſed the latter; declaring re- 


ſolutely againſt arianiim, and ſaying, we acknowledge 
but one Lord, one faith, and one baptiſm; you may 
| therefore do whatever you pleaſe with our bodies, for it 


1s better that we ſhould ſuffer a f 


| great bribes to the jailor) to procure daily acceſs to 


them; and by their exhortations they were ſo corrobo- 


rated in the faith, that they much deſired to ſuffer the 


like things for Chriſt with theſe men, and would wil- 
lingly have laid down their necks to the perſecutor's 
Eo GB EF no i i i dis 

The tyrant hearing of it, was exceedingly enraged, 


_ cauſed them to be kept cloſer, loaden with more chains, 
and to be put to great torments. He cauſed alſo a 


ſhip to be filled with combuſtible matter, commanding, 


| That theſe holy martyrs ſhould be put into it, and faſt 


bound in the ſame, and fire to be ſet to the ſhip in the 
ſea, that they might be burned to death N 


When they were brought out of the priſon, the mul- 
titude of God's people accompanied them to the ſhip, 
| whoas innocent lambs were led to be ſacrificed, looking 


upon their weighty irons as rare jewels and ornaments, 


With chearfulneſs and alacrity they went towards the 
| place of execution, as it they had gone to a banquet, 


ſinging with one voice unto the Lord, as they went a- 
long the ſtreet, ſaying, This is our deſired day, more 
feſtival than any feſtivity: Behold, now is the accepted 
time, behold now is the day of ſalvation! When far the 
faith of our Lord God, we endure death, that we may 
not lofe the garment of obtained faith.” The people 
alſo with one voice cried, * Fear nor, O ſervants of God, 
neither dread the threats of your enemies. Die for 
Chriſt, who died for us, that he might redeem us with 
the price of his ſaving blood. 
Among theſe was a pretty boy, to whom a ſubtile ſe- 
ducer ſaid, © Why haſteſt thou, my pretty boy, unto 
death; let them go, they are mad. Take my counſel, 
and thou ſhalt not only have life, but great advance» -nt 
in the king's court.“ To whom the lad anſwered, © You 
ſhall not get me from the fellowſhip of theſe holy men 
who bred me up; with whom I lived in the fear of God, 
and with whom I deſire to w_ ;- and with whom I truſt 


I ſhal 


ew temporary pains, 
| than to endure everlaſting tormenete. l 
Hereupon they were ſent to priſon, loaded with great 
iron chains, and thurſt into a ſtinking dungeon: But 
God ſtirred up the hearts of many godly perſons (by 


into the ſhip, they were burned together. 


— 
— 
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An Account of ſeveral MARTYRDOMS, during the 
dark Ages, from the VIIIth to the XIIth Century. 


The Life and Martyrdom of Boniface, an Engliſhman, 
= Father of the German Churches. 


14 DONIFACE, archbiſhop of Mentz, and father of che 
4 German church, was an Engliſhman, and is, in ec- 
vs cleſiaſtical hiſtory, looked upon as one of the brighteſt 
=. ornaments of this nation. Originally his name was 
WW. Wintrid, or Winfrith, and he was born at Kirton, in 


When he puly about {ix years of age, he began to 
diſcoggt@mropeniity to reflection, and ſeemed ſolicitous 


aaation on religious ſubjects. Soon after, 


and happenec | 
Fre he underſtood, that the principal ſtep to ſal- 
vation was, to deny himſelf, and follow Chriſt. He 
eered ſeriouſly of what he heard, and in proceſs of 
determined to devote himſelt to a religious life. 


3 would willingly have diſſuaded him from it; but find- 
_ un fully reſolved, he permitted him to go and re- 
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as a ſtrong inclination to ſtudy, had him removed to 


cheſter, where he would have a much greater opportu- 
nity of attaining improvement than at Exeter. The ab- 
bot of Nutſcelle, who was as much celebrated for his 
great learning as his chriſtian virtues, took uncommon 
pains with the young pupil, who, in time, became a 
prodigy in profound literature and divine knowledge; 
and was at length employed at Nutſcelle as a principal 
teacher. 

| praiſe, tell us, that thoſe who ſtudied under him had 
no need to remove to any other place to finiſh what they 


try, rhetoric, and philoſophy; and explained the holy 
his example was as inſtructive as his lectures, and while 


encouraged them to the practice of virtue, by the pru- 
dent conduct of his life, 5 


the prieſthood, obliged him to receive that holy order 


world. 


was judged expedient to depute one of their body to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to inform him of the 


to be charged with ſuch a commiſſion, Boniface was 
propoled, and unanimouſly choſen by the ſynod, and 
the choice was approved of, and confirmed by the then 
reigning king of the Weſt-ſaxons. 

9 * diſcharged this truſt with great prudence, 


but far from being vain of the reputation he had ac- 


 Nutſcelle, a ſeminary of learning in the dioceſe of Win- 


had begun, for he gave them leſſons in grammar, poe- 


The abbot of Nutſcelle, ſeeing him thus qualified for 


There being an important occaſion to aſſemble a ſy 
nod of biſhops in the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons, it 


and obtained the applauſe of every member of the ſynod; 


caeal miſſionaries came by chance to Kirton, 
Ned to fix their abode at his father's houſe. | 


—— 


he formed his ſcholars to learning by his dictates, he 


when he was about thirty years old. From that time 
he began to preach, and labour for the ſalvation of | city, in his evangelical labours. 
his fellow creatures; in the progreſs of which he gave T 

the firſt proofs of that apoſtolical zeal, that afterwards 


made ſuch glorious conqueſts in a barbarous part of the 


! 
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I ſhall obtain the glory to come.“ And ſo being all put 


Devonſhire, then part of the Weſt Saxon kingdom. | 


When he informed his father of his reſolution, the latter | 


de at a monaſtry in the city of Exeter. Wolfrad, the | 
abbot, finding that he poſſeſſed a bright genius, as well | 


The ancientSaxon hiſtorians, who ſpeaks highly in his | 


— 
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exigency of affairs. Upon conſidering who was proper | 


extend chriſtianit | 
bot and monks of Nutſcelle would have diſſuaded him 
from his purpoſe ; but finding him reſolute, two of 
| their number were ordered to aſſiſt him. 


"FER . 
quired, he propoſed to forſake his country, relations, 
and friends, in order to be of ſervice to the faith, and 


on the continent. At firſt, the ab- 


He accordingly left Nutſcelle, and arrived in Friez- 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 


of prince Radbord, who had eſtabliſhed paganiſm in 


| Martel, mayor of the palace of Auſtraſtia. 


therefore returned to his monaſtry in England. 


nou ht it would be impoſhble to repair their loſs, 
Boni 


church. 5 


received him with great friendſhip, and after ſeveral 


Paſſing through Lombardy and Bavaria he chmee to 


Thuringia, which country had before received the light 
of the golpe! ; but at the time that Boniface arrived 
there, that light 


| | Boniface, therefore, were to bring the corrupted: chriſ- 
ſcriptures in the literal, moral, and myſtical fenſes. But | 


burnt very dim. The firſt exertions of 


tians back to a profeſſion. of the goſpel in its purity ; 


work, and hearing that Radbord, whom he had former- 


ly, in vain, n to convert, was dead, he repaired 
to Utrecht, to aſh 


heſe worthy paſtors laboured in conjunction, for 
the ſpace of three years, in extirpating 1dolatry, and 
propagating the faith; and ſo far ſucceeded, that moſt 


| of the people received baptiſm, and many of the pagan 
temples were converted into chriſtian churches, | 


illebrod, being now very old and infirm, thought 


he could not do better than to appoint Boniface to ſuc- 


ceed him, and to reſign his charge into ſuch pious 


tuſed, ſaying, he could not ſojourn ſo long in any place, 
as he had many evangelical labours to perform. Wille- 


brod, on hearing this, conſented to his departure; and 
Boniface repaired to Hefle, where he brought to a 
knowledge of the real truth two brothers, who, though 


they called themſelves chriitians, were ſunk into moſt 
of the errors of paganiſm. They became ſuch ſincere 
2 _ Converts, 


land about the year 716; but found that country in the 


It had belonged to the 
crown of France, but was at that time in the poſſeſſion 


it, perſecuted the chriſtians, and was at war with Charles 


He, however, went to Utrecht, where he found the 
' infidel prince, and made him a tender of the goſpel; but 
he being obdurate, Boniface perceived that the happy 
time of converting that nation was not yet come, and 


He had not been many months there when the abbot _ 
died, and left the monks incontolable, becauſe they 


ace too had his ſhare in this affliction; but, ariſing 
above his paſſions, he undertook to comfort his bre- 
thren under that calamity, and made them ſeveral forci- 
| ble exhortations to perſeverance, and a conformity 
to the rule of their order, and the canons of the 


He diſcovered fo much zeal and charity on this occa- 
ſion that they deftred he would ſupply the place of their 
deceaſed father and friend; but he either never accepted 
of that poſt, or quitted it very ſoon ; for he obtained 
letters from Daniel, biſhop of Wincheſter, his dioceſan, 
which recommended him to the pope, and all the 
biſhops, abbots and princes he ſhould find in his way 
to Rome, where he arrived in the beginning of the 

Gregory the Second, who then fat in Peter's chair, 


conferences with him, finding him full of zeal, piety, 
wiſdom, and all the virtues that compoſe the character 
of an apoſtolical miſſionary, he diſmifſed him with a 
commiſſion at large to preach the goſpel to the pagans, 
| Wherever he found then. „5 nets, os 


which gave him no ſmall trouble, as the people in thoſe 

parts were irregular and vicious, and the clergy illiterate 

| and intereſted. _ rn nn 8 
Having, with great aſſiduity, completed this pious 


ſt Willebrod, the firſt biſhop of that 


hands; but this the Englith miſfronary abſolutely re. 
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we. 
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with prodi- 

jous ſucceſs about a year, he dilpatc one of his 
companions to Rome, with an account of what he had, 
done; upon which Gregory II. who-was ftill in poſſei- 


to that city; in conſequence of which he ſet out for 
Rome with all poſſible expedition. On. his arrival, the 


biſhop treated him as his character deſerved, gave him all | 


marks of. eſteem and affection, and was reſolved not to, 
et him return to his labours without the epiſcopal cha- 
ter, that he might purſue them with more . 
and to greater advantage. He was accordingly conſe- 
crated on the Jaſt day of November, 723; from which 
time he took upon himſelf the name of Boniface. 
Thus qualified for forming his new church, he left 
Rome, well provided with ſuch books as would be ne- 


ceſſary for his flock, or thoſe to whom he ſhould think 


/ 
He had with him fix letters from the pope; one to 
Charles Martel; a ſecond to all biſhops, prieſts, dukes, 
counts, &c. a third to the clergy. and people under his | 
more immediate direction; a fourth to the five princes 


of Thuringia, and their chriſtian ſubjects ; a fifth to the 
pagans in their dominions; and a ſixth to the whole | 


body of Saxons. The purport of all which was to re- 


errors. 


After making many converts in different parts, he re- 
turned to his miſſion in Germany, and was very ſuc- 
ceſsful, though he met with many that would willingly 
have been chriſtians only by halves; they. were ready 
enough to acknowledge. Chriit, but did not gare to ad- 
| here ſtrictly to his 
name, but had not reſolution enough to conform to the 
| practice; and tome were ſo tar deluded, as to fall back 
into their former ſuperſtition and idolatries. Theſe 
were exceedingly fond of worſhipping a large oak-tree, | 
which had, time immemorial, been dedicated to Jupi- 
ter. This tree Boniface ordered to be cut down; when 
the pagans, finding that Jupiter did not take any notice | 
of thale who had cut it down, began to own the weak- | 
neſs of ſuch pretended deities, and deſired to be bap- | 
ini ͤ Do ooo nie er 
- Boniface, being naturally diffident of his own abili- } 
ties, had frequent“ recourſe to tuch perſons as he 
thought might be of any ſervice to him in his preſent | 
difficult ſtation. Pope Gregory and Daniel, his old di- 
oceſan, were his moſt conſiderable countellors. But in- 
deed he had more need of aſſiſtance than advice, and 
therefore, by the care of the biſhop of Wincheſter, re- 
ceived large ſupplies of miſſionaries from this iſland. 
Pope Gregory the Third ſucceeded to the chair in 
731, upon whoſe acceſſion Boniface ſent proper perſons | 
to Rome to acquaint him with the ſucceſs of his labours, 
teſtifying his obedience, and deſiring aſſiſtance in ſome | 
_ difficulties which occurred in his miſhon. The pope 
not only anſwered the meſſage by aſſuring him of the 
communion and friendſhip of the ſee of Rome, but as 
a mark of his retpect for our miſhonary, ſent him the 
Pallium, granted him the title of archbiſhop, or metro- 
politan of all Germany, and empowered him to erect 
new byhoprics. ea | 
Boniface went to the utmoſt extent of every religi- 
ous duty, and not only erected new biſhoprics, but 
built ſeveral monaſteries. He then made a third jour- 


felt an extraordi | 
city, and detained: him there the greateſt part of the 


parts of G 


for Franconia; at Achſtat, for Bavaria. DO 
N. B. The biſhopric of Barabourg is at preſent 


ney to Rome in 738, when pops Gregory the Third, 
who had as much affection for 


im as his predeceſlor, | 
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| converts, that they gave their eſtate to Boniface, who | 
did not apply its revenues to his own uſe, but built and 
endowed A religious community ; after which he pro- 
ceeded to Saxony, where he converted ſome thouſands to 
chriſtianit y. — | 
; After having laboured in this new vole 
e 


PER: 
y pleaſure. at his appearing in that 


year. 


When Boniface left Rome, he went directly for Bava- 
ria, upon the invitation of Odillo, duke of that coun- 
try, where his buſineſs was to reform ſome abuſes intro- 
duced by perſons who had never received holy orders, 
and yet exerciſed the functions of the prieſthood, and 


| | Rena wh ; ' even ſuch ag were peculiar to the epiſcopal character, to 
ion of that ſee, ſent him a letter deſiring him to repair 


the no ſmall prejudice of the poor deluded inhabitants. 
Bavaria had at this time only one biſhop; he there- 
fore, purſuant. to his commiſſion from Rome, erected 
three new biſhoprics, one at Saltzbourg, a ſecond at 


Freiſingen, and a third at Ratiſbon, and thus all Ba- 
varia was divided into four dioceſes. This regulation 


was ſoon after conſirmed by the pope, who at the ſame 


time thanked God for the prodigious ſucceſs of Boni- 
face's miniſtry, and deſired him not to confine himſelf 


to one place, but carry the divine meſſage into ſuch 
ermany as wanted the light of the goſpel. _ 

He now eſtabliſhed. four bithoprics, viz. At Ertord, 

for Thuringia; at Barabourg, for Heſſe; at Wurtzbourg 


* 


tranſlated to Paderborn, in Weſtphalia. Willebald, the 
original. author of the life of Boniface, was by him made 


Hirſt buſhop:of Achſtat. e | 
Gregory the Third was ſucceeded in the popedom 


by Zachary, A. D. 741, and the latter confirmed Bo- 


wit i niface in his power; and approved of all he had done 
commend him to the protection of the chriſtian pow- | 


ers, and exhort the pagans to hear him, and quit their of Mentz, and metropolitan over thirteen biſhoprics. 
e | -- | He did not, however, loſe his ſimplicity in grandeur, | 


| dignity ; but ſtudied to preſerve that humility, which 
18 10 | 5 


in Germany, making him at the ſame time archbiſhop. 


or forget his innocence in the parade. of eccleſiaſtica 


| pathetically recommended in Matt. v. 3. 12. 
During the miniſtry of this meek prelate, Pepin was 


a we declared king of France. It was that prince's ambition- 
Rice in ſine, they liked the 
0 


to be crowned by the moſt holy prelate he could find, 


and Boniface was pitched on to perform that ceremony, 
| which he did at Soiſſons 1 The next year his 
| great a ©, and many infirmities lay ſo heavy on him, | 


that with the conſent of the new king, the biſhops, &c. 


of his dioceſe, he conſecrated Lullus, his countryman, _ 
and faithful diſciple, and placed him in the ſee of Mentz. 
When he had thus eaſed himſelf of his charge, he 
recommended thechurch of Mentz to the care of thenew 
biſhop in very ſtrong terms, defired he would finiſh the 
church at Fuld, and lee him buried in it, for his end was 


near. . F ans 

Having left theſe orders, he took boat to the Rhine, 
and went to Friezland, where he converted and baptiz- 
ed ſeveral thouſand of the barbarous natives, demoliſh- 
ed the temples, and raiſed churches on the ruins of thoſe 
{ſuperſtitious ſtructures, e 


Fr, Having appointed a day for confirming A great num- 
| ber of new converts, he ordered them to afſemble in an 


open plain near the river Bourde. Thither he repair- 
ed the day before; and pitching a tent, determined to 
remain on the {pot all night, in order to be ready early 


in the morning. 


Some Pagans, who were his inveterate enemies, hav- 
ing intelligence of this, poured down upon him, and 
the companions of his miſſion, in the night, in ſuch a 
manner as ſufficiently evinced their deſign of maſſacr- 
ing them. The ſervants of Boniface were for repelling 
the barbarians. by force of arms; but he oppoſed the 
motion, told them, and his clergy, that the moment he 
had long wiſhed for was now come, and exhorted his 


aſſiſtants in the miniſtry to prepare themſelves for mar- 
tyrdom. While he was thus employed, the pagans 


ruſhed in upon him, and killed. him and fiſty-two of 
his companions and attendants on June 5, A. D. 5 5. 


kus 
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Thus fell the great father of the Germanic church, the 
og N England, and the glory of the age in which 
e lived. | % Ce OE ol | | 


w * 


The Martyrdom of FoRTY-Two Perſons of Armorian, in 
upper Phrigia, by the SARACENS, Anno. 845, 

Nthereign of Theophilus, the Saracens ravaged many 

parts ofthe eaſtern empire, gained ſeveral conſiderable 


advantages over the chriſtians; and at length laid fiege 
to the city of Armorian. The garriſon bravely defend. 


ed the place for a conſiderable time, and would, in all | 
d e have obliged their enemies to raiſe the 
iege, when the place was baſely betrayed by a renega- 


do. Great numbers were put to the ſword; and two 
general officers, with ſome other perſons of diſtinction. 
were carried priſoners to Bagdat, where they were 


loaded with heavy chains, and thrown into a dark dun- 
=. 3 5 
a They continued in priſon for a conſiderable long time 


without ſeeing any perſons but their gaolers, or receiv- 


ing any allowance greater than what would barely ſub- | 


fiſt them; the bare ground was their bed, and hope their 
only conſolation. . During this time, however, they 
only conſidered themſelves as priſoners of war; but at 
length they were informed, that nothing could preſerve 
their lives but renouncing their religion and embracing 
mahometaniſm. N VV 


looked upon converts in a more glorious light than con- 


portance than the ſubduing of kingdoms. Agreeable 


to thefe maxims, after they had ſuffered all the hardſhips | 


of a dark and noiſome priſon, and were reduced to a 
ſtate that might oblige them to accept of relief on any 


terms, he ſent ſome of the moſt ingenious and artful of | 
the Mahometans, with money and clothes, and the pro- 
.. miſe of other advantages they might ſecure to them- | 


ſelves by a bare abjuration of chriſtianity; which, ac- 
eording to the corrupt caſuiſtry of thoſe infidels, might 


de made without quitting their faith. But our martyrs, | 


well inſtructed ia the ſimplicity and ſincerity of the goſ- 


pel, rejected the propoſal with borror and contempt. | 
After this they were attacked with that fallacious and 


deluſive argument which the Mahometans ſtill ute in 
-tavour of 1 and their monſtrous abſurdities! 
they were deſired to judge of the merits of the cauſe b 

the fuccels of thoſe that were engaged in it: and chuſe 
that religion which they taw flouriſhed moſt, and was 
beſt rewarded with the good things of this life, which 


they called the bleſſings of heaven. But our noble pri- 
ſoners were proof againſt the authority of their falſe 


prophet. This incenſed the Mahometans, and drew 


reater hardſhips upon the chriſtians during their con- 


finement, which laſted ſeven years. At the end of that 
time Boidizius, the renegado that had betrayed Armo- 
| tian, brought them the welcome news of their ſufferings 


being to conclude in martyrdom the next day. To | 


which he added his advice to them to ſave their lives by 
diſſimulation, a fault very excuſable, he ſaid, in their 
circumſtances. But the 


were therefore prepared to meet death in any ſhape, 
rather than commit that horrid crime. 
As ſoon as they were brought from their dungeon, 
they were again ſolicited to embrace the tenets of Maho- 
met; but neither threats nor promiſes, the denuncia- 
tions of malice, or allurement of rewards, could induce 
them to forſake the true faith, or prevail on them to 
eſpouſe the doctrines of an impoſtor. 
Finding their refolution, and that their faith could 
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queſts; and the gaining of 2 of much greater im- 


knew what curſe was denoun- 
ced by Chriſt againſt ſuch as deny him before men; and 


- FER. 3 
not by any means be ſhaken, the caliph ordered them to 
be executed. Theodora, one of the number, had for. 
merly received prieſt's orders, and officiated as a clergy. 
man; but afterwards. quitting the church, he had fol. 
lowed a military life, and raiſed himſelf by the {word to 
ſome conſiderable poſts, which he enjoyed at the time 
of his being taken priſoner, The officer who attended 
the execution, being apprized of theſe circumſtances 
ſaid to Theodora, You might, indeed, pretend to be 
ranked amongſt the chriſtians, while you fred in their 
church as a prieſt; but the profeſſion you have taken 
up, which naturally engages you in bloodſhed, is ſo 
contrary to your former employment, that you ſhould 
not now think of pafſing upon us, tor one of that reli. 
gion. When you quitted the altar for the camp, you 
renounced Jeſus Chrift, Why then will you diflemble 
any longer with the world? Would you not act more 
conformable to your own principles, and make your 


_ —_—_— — 
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conduct all of a piece. if you came to a reſolution of 


ſaving your lite by owning our great prophet ? 

Theodore covered with a religious confufion at this 
ſtrong reproach, but ſtill full of courage, and unſhaken 
in his faith, made the following anſwer : © It is true, 
ſays he, I did in ſome meafure abandon my God when 
| I engaged in the army, and ſcarce deſerve the name of 
a chriftian. But the Almighty has given me the grace 
to lee myſelf in a true light, and made me ſenfible of my 
fault; and I hope he will be pleaſed to accept my life, 


as 5 5 Il as the only facrifice I can now offer to expiate my guilt. 
To induce them to comply, the caliph pretended. a 
very great zeal for their welfare; and declared, that he 


His mercies are infinite, and therefore I have room to 
hope my blood may be allowed to waſh away my crimes, 
And in this I appeal to your own ſentiments. If, in 
the ſame cafe, any one that had left your ſervice, and 
rambled negligent of his duty for ſome time, ſhould at 


laſt return and offer to lay down his life for you, would | 


_ — 


you be inclined to forget all that was paſt, and receive 
him into your family again? OE 


This ptous and manly anſwer confourded the officer, 


who only anſwered, that he ſhould preſently have an 
opportunity of giving that proof of his zeal for, and 
fidelity to, his maſter. Upon which, Theodore and the 
reſt, to the number of 42, were beheaded. ; 
Flora, and Mary, two ladies of diſtinction, ſuffered 


| martyrdom at the ſame time. Flora was the daughter 


of an eminent Mahometan, at Seville, in'Spain; from 
whence he removed to Corduba, where the Saracen 
king reſided, and kept his court. Her father dying 
while ſhe was young, Flora was left to the care of her 


| mother, who, being a chriſtian, brought her up in the 
true faith, and inſpired her with fentiments of virtue 
and religion. A prieft of Corduba, who perſonally 


| knew both her and ber mother, and who wrote the ac- 
count of her martyrdom, hath given us the following 
portrait of her character: Flora (ſays he) was a great 
- proficient in the fpiritual life, at an age when little is 

thought of but the world and its vanities; her whole 
thoughts ſeemed turned to Feſus Chriſt; her whole diſ- 


ſole care; her faſts were rigorous; her devotion full of 
fervour; her concern for the poor moſt furpriſing and 


ſtant ſtudy. Her brother being a proteſſed enemy to 


temper, Flora was for ſome time obliged to uſe no ſmall 
- caution in the practice of ſuch virtues, as muſt have ex- 
poſed her to a domeftic perſecution at leaſt, She was 
too zealous to bear this reftraint long; for which rea- 
fon ſhe lett Corduba, in company with her ſiſter. 

Her departure ſoon tamed her brother, who gueſſed 
its motives, and, in revenge, informed againſt ſeveral 
chriſtians of Corduba; for as he did not know wit ger 
his ſiſter was gone, he determined to wreak his ven- 
geance on ſuch chriſtians as were preſent, 


Flora 


courſe was inflamed with the divine love; God was her 


_ edifying; and the precepts of the goſpel were her con- 


chriſtianity, with the addition ot a barbarous and ſavage 
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believe in Jeſus Chriſt, glory in his croſs, and profeſs 
the doctrine which he taught. This now is my confel- | 


thing you can do to me wlll be able to make me retract 
or alter it.” None of tlie company ſeemed ſo much 
enraged at this declaration as her brother, who, after 


followed by attempts of a ſofter nature; for he endea- 
voured to gain her by expreſſions of concern, and pre- 
| tended kindneſs. Finding her equally inſenfible to all 


he could ſay, he then informed againft her, and under- | 


finuated, that Flora had been educated in the religion 
of Mahomet, but had renounced it at the ſuggeſtion of 
| ſome chriſtians, who inſpired her with the utmoſt con- 


kind. The magiſtrate, finding her reſolution, delivered 
her to her brother, and gave him orders to ule his ut- 
- moſt endeavours to make her a Mahometan. She, 
however, ſoon found an opportunity of eſcaping over | 
a wall in the night, and of ſecreting herſelf in the houſe 


lage of Andaluſia, where ſhe met with her ſiſter, and 
they never ſeparated again till her martyrdom. : 
Mary, who was martyred at the ſame time, was the 
daughter of a chriſtian tradeſman at Eflremadura, who 


afterwards removed to a town near Corduba. 


n 
I | 


the Saracens, in Spain, Mary's brother was one who fell 
a victim to the rage of the infidels on that occaſion, 
Mary hearing ot his martyrdom, and full of a generous. 
confuſion at being left behind by one ſo much younger 
than herſelf, gave a free looſe to her grief, which pro- 


poſſeſſion. 


P E R 


bY 
Flora bein 


tors, among whom {he found her brother. d | 
our glorious martyr, 1 am the object of your inquiry, if 


f, laid 


the ſervants of God are tormented on any account, I 
now freely offer myſelf to your diſpoſal. I declare 1 


Gon; and I hope through the divine mercy that no- 


ſome threats, ſtruck her; this violent proceeding was 


took to prove her a chriſtian before the judge. He in- 


tempt for the great prophet. When ſhe was called to 
anſwer to the charge, ſhe declared ſhe had never owned 
Mahomet, but ſucked the chriſtian religion in with her 
milk, and was entirely devoted to the Redeemer of man- 


of a chriſtian. At length, ſhe withdrew to Tucci, a vil- 


When the perſecution began under Abderrama, king of 


ceeded not ſo much from the loſs of her brother, as her 
not being allowed to enjoy the happineſs then in his 


' tian faith, reſpecting the divinity of Chriſt, and the re- 
{ demption of mankind; but begged to be excuſed from 


as chriſtians then gained over infidels. Upon converl- 


ing together, and finding they acted on the ſame he- 
ric principles, and propoſed the ſame glorious end of 


their labours, they agreed to go together, and declare 
their faith before the judge. Accordingly, without 
fartherheſitation, they proceeded to the magiſtrate; when 
Flora boldly told him, ſhe looked on Mahcmet as no 


better than a falſe prophet, an adulterer, and a Dan. 1 
Mary then told the magiſtrate, that ſhe profeſſed the 

ſame faith, and entertained the ſame ſentiments as Flora, 
and that ſhe was ſiſter to Walabonzus, who had already 


ſuffered for being a chriſtian. This behaviour ſo much 


_ enraged the magiſtrate, that he ordered them to be com- 
mitted to cloſe confinement for ſome time, and then to 


be beheaded : which ſetence was executed on the 4th 


of November, A. D. 850. 


Perfectus was born at Corduba, in Spain, and brought 


up in the chriſtian faith. Having a quick genius, he 
made himſelf maſter of all the uſeful and polite. litera- 


ture of that age; and, at the {ame time, was not more 


| 


. 


Pulhͤ of theſe thoughts ſhe went to Corduba, where, 
going into a church, ſhe found Flora, who had left her 

retreat on the ſame motive, and was there recommend- 
ing herſelt to the author and rewarder of ſuch victories 
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informed of theſe proceedings, conſi- 
dered herſelf as the cauſe of what the chriſtians had 
ſuffered at Corduba, and having an interior conviction 
that God called her to fight for her faith, ſhe returned | 
to that city, and made her way directly to the perſecu- 


celebrated for his abilities, than admired for his piety. 
At length he took prieſt's orders, and performed the 
duties of his office with great aſſiduity and punctuality. 
Walking one day in the ſtreets of Corduba, ſome Ara- 
mn 2 into N with him, and among 
other queſtions, aſked him his opinion both of Tet 
Chriſt, and of Mahomet; { Tm 


Perfectus gave them a very exact account of the chril- 


delivering his ſentiments concerning Mahomet. The 
Arabians preſſed him to ſpeak freely; but he declined 
it, ſaying, that what he ſhould utter would not be agree- 
able to their ideas, and conſequently that it would be 
diſguſting to their ears; he therefore thought beſt to be 
ſilent, as he wiſhed not to offend any one. Diſſatisfied 
with this anſwer, they ſtill intreated him to ſpeak his 
thoughts, declaring at the ſame time, that they would 
not be offended at any thing he ſhould ſay, © 

Believing them fincere, and hoping this might be the 
favourable time allotted by God for their converhon, 
Perfectus let them know the chriſtians looked on Maho- 


met as one of the falſe prophets foretold in the goſpel, 


who were to ſeduce and deceive great numbers, to their 
eternal ruin. To alluſtrate this aſſertion, he placed 
before them ſome of the actions of that grand impoſtor; 
endeavoured to ſhew them the impious doctrines, and 
abominable abſurdities of the Alcoran; and ended 
with exhorting them, in very ſtrong terms, to quit the 
miſerable ſtate in which they then were 
would certainly be followed by eternal miſery. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that the infidels could not 


hear a diſcourſe like this without feeling ſome warmth, 


and conceiving an indignation againſt the ſpeaker. 


They thought proper, however, to diſguiſe their reſent= —_ _ 7 


ments at that time, but were reſolved not to let him eſ- 
cape without puniſhment. At firſt, indeed, they were 


unwilling to ule any violence to him, becauſe they had 


given him a ſolemn aſſurance he ſhould come to no 
harm, for the liberty he took at their requeſt ; but zeal 
tor their law, and its author, ſoon eaſed them of that 
icruple. They watched a favourable opportunity, ſeiz- 
ed on him, hurried him away to one of their chief ma- 
giſtrates, and accuſed him of blaſpheming their great pro- 
phet and legiſlator. „„ : 5 e 
The whole allegation having been heard, the judge 

ordered him to be put in chains, and cloſely confined 
in priſon, till the feaſt of their Ramadan, or Lent, when 
he ſhould be made a victim to Mahomet. He heard 
the determination of the judge with joy, and prepared 


for his martyrdom with 3 ferveney. 


When the time arrived, he was led to the place of ex- 
ecution, where he again made a confeſſion of his faith, 
declared Mahomet an impoſtor, and inſiſted that the Al- 
coran was filled with ablurdities and blaſphemies. In 


conſequence of this he was ſentenced to be beheaded, 


and was accordingly executed, A. D. 850; after which 
his body was honourably interred by the chriſtians. 


Mr 8 
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Nnecdates of the Life and Martyrdom of WIN cESAUus, 
WS Duke of Bohemia, Anno 929. 


WW Netdans, duke ot Bohemia, was brought 


up in the faith of Chriſt, for his father Wrat- 
tiſlaus, the preceding duke; was a valiant prince, and a 
good chriſtian ; but Drahomira, his mother, was a pa- 
gan, whoſe morals were as bad as her ſentiments of re- 
ligion; ſhe conſented, however, to entruſt her mother, 
Ludmilla, with the education of her eldeſt ſon. 


| 


of Borivor her huſband, the firſt duke ot Bohemia, 
&” 


„and which 


That +4 
holy woman had reſided at Prague ever ſince the death 
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who cmbraced the faith of Chriſt; and Winceſlaus 
was ſent to that city, to be brought up as ſhe pleaſ- 


ed. Ludmilla undertook to form his heart to devo- 


tion and the love of God, and was aſſiſted in that work 
by Paul her chaplain, a man of great ſanctity and pru- 


_ dence, who likewiſe endeavoured to cultivate his mind 
with the firſt rudiments of learning. 


The mind of the 
young prince corre{ponded with their endeavours ; and 
the grace of God, who had prepared him for their in- 
ſtructions, made the talk, very eaſy. At a convenient 
age he was ſent to a college at Budweis, about ſixty 
miles from Prague, where ſeveral young perſons of the 


firſt rank were placed for their improvement in virtue 
and learning, and ſtudied under the direction of an ex- 
dellent maſter, a native of Neiſſe, in the duchy of Sile- | 


ſia. 


At the death of Wrattiſlaus, his ſon Winceſlaus was 
very young; on which account Drahomira, his mother, 
| declared herfelf regent during his minority.” This prin- 


ceſs, not having any one now to controul her, gave a 


free vent to her rage againſt chriſtianity ; and began | 
her adminiſtration with an order for. ſhutting up the 
| churches. She repealed the laws in favour of the chrif- | 


tians, and removed all magiſtrates of that denomination, 


 fupplying their places with pagans. 


Findingthemſelves thus encouraged, the pagans, upon 
any. frivolous pretence, would murder the chriftians 


_ with. impunity; and if a chriſtian in his own defence 
killed a pagan, his life, and that of nine other chriſtians, 

ͤõ;öĩðẽ; Tr 
The venerable Ludmilla was ſenſibly touched at theſe 
proceedings, and could not, without affliction, behold | 
a religion trampled on which ſhe profeſſed, and which 
her conſort had eſtabliſhed with ſo much difticulty. 
Ludmilla could not think of any expedient to prevent 
the total extirpation of chriſtianity in Bohemia, but per- 
ſuaded Winceflaus, young as he was, to aſſume the reins 

of government. Winceſlaus at firſt declined engaging 
in this taſk, till maturer years had rendered him better | 

: qualitetly but upon his grandmother's promiſing to aſ- 

1 


* 


ſt him with her advice, and direct him in his conduct, 


be complied with her requeſt; and, to prevent all future 
diſputes, divided the country between himſelf and his 


younger brother Boliſlaw, whoſe name a town in, and 
N iceakle diſtric of that country, ſtill retains. 


of Winceflaus after one eee the ſovereignty, and 
the fate of the aged and worthy 


innocence of his morals, and acquired ſome new degree 
of perfection every day. He was as humble, ſober, and 


chaſte, when maſter of his own motions, and in full poſ- | 
ſeſſion ot ſovereign authority, as when under the govern- | 
ment of thoſe on whom he was taught to look as his ſu- | 
: Ne ſpent great part of the night in prayer, 
and the whole day in acts of piety; directing all his 
views to the eſtabliſhment of peace and religion, in his 
dominions. He was aſſiſted in thefe charitable and truly 


periors. 


chriſtian labours by able miniſters; and nothing of con- 


ſequence was done without the advice of Ludmilla. 


That excellent princeſs being informed that Drahomira, 
tranſported with rage at the ſucceſs of her directions, 


had formed a deſign againſt her life, and that it would 
hardly be in her power to avoid the blow, was ſo far 
from being diſturbed at the apprehenſions of death, or 


deſiſting from what had made her odious to that wick- 
ed woman, that ſhe exerted, herſelt more vigorouſly 
than ever for the maintenance ot religion, and confirm- 


On this change of affairs Drahomira attached herlelf to 
Boliflaw, who, like herſelf, was a pagan, and followed 
implicitly her maxims. With reſpect to the behaviour 


udmilla, the annals ot 
Bohemia furniſh us with theſe particulars: © Winceflaus, | 
purſuant to the impreſhons of virtue which he had re- 
_ ceived from his grandmother, and others employed in 
his education, was more careful than ever to preſerve the 


ing the prince in his reſolutions. Being now aſſured 
that her death was near, and that ſeveral perſons were 
actually employed to diſpatch her the firſt convenient 
opportunity, ſhe called all her fervants together, ac. 
knowledged their fidelity in her ſervice with a liberal 
hand, and diſtributed her goods and money among the 
poor. Thus diveſted of all ſhe poſſeſſed in the world, 
| ſhe went to her chapel, received the holy euchariſt, and 

then employed herſelf in prayer, recommended her ſoul 
to God, and expected his will with the utmoſt tranquil. 
lity and reſignation. This was her ſituation, when two 


ruffians entered the chappel, ſeized on her, and ſtrangled 


her with her own veil.” | CES 
The young duke felt ſeverely for the loſs of his grand. 
mother; and the more fo, as he did not chufe to puniſh 
the offenders, well knowing that they had been inſtiga- 
ted to what they did by his mother. He therefore ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to God only, intreated the throne of 


tiently fubmitted to the difpenſations of Providence. 
As many factions were ſtirred up in his dominions by 


means of his mother and brother, and as Winceflauz 


himſelt ſeemed of an unwarlike diſpoſition, a neighbour- 
ing prince determined to invade that part of Bohemia 


| which belonged to him. This was Radiſlaus, prince of 


Gurima, who entered Bohemia at the head of a conſide- 
rable army, and immediately commenced hoſtilities, 
Winceflaus hearing of thele proceedings, fent a meſſage 
to the invader, to know what offence he had given him, 


leave him at his repoſe. 


Radiſlaus miſtaking t 
upon this meſſage to proceed from timidity; he there- 


fore anſwered in a very haughty manner, made ſome 


frivolous excuſes for having commenced the quarrel, 
and concluded, by inſiſting that Winceſlaus ſhould ſur- 
render to him all his dominions. _ 


marched to oppole the enemy, When the two armies 


pute would be by ſingle combat between themfelves. 

| Radiflaus heard this propelel with pleaſure, and ac- 
cepted it with joy, thinking that he was muck more ex- 

pert 1n the uſe of arms than his antagoniſt. They ac- 

cordingly engaged in fight of the two armies and the 

victory ſeemed doubtful for ſome time, till, at length, 

it declared in favour of Winceflaus; when his antagon- 


iſt was obliged, according to previous agreement, to re- 
linquiſh his pretended claim, and retire into his own 


Winceflaus had leiſure to return his thoughts to domeſ- 
tic reformation. He removed corrupt judges and venal 
magiſtrates, and filled their places with perſons of in- 
tegrity: he put an end to oppreſſion in all its branches, 


ed on them ill, and, in ſome degree, took from them 
that ſelf-importance, and aflumed conſequence, which 


tious, and ripe for miſchief. The malecontents pave an 
odious turn to all his beſt actions; {poke flightingly, and 


and other acts of religion, which they endeavoured to 


.| infinuate were low employments for a prince, and in- 


compatible 


| grace for his mother's pardon and converſion, and pa- 


and what terms he required to quit his dominions, and 


he temper of Winceſſaus, looked 


This unjuſt and inſolent demand obliged Winceflaus 
to appear in arms in defence of himſelf and his people. 
He accordingly raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, and 


were drawn up, and ready to engage, Winceſlaus defir- 
ed a conference with Radiſlaus, which being complied 
with, he obſerved, that as it would be unreaſonable and 
| unjuſt to hazard the lives of fo many innocent men; 
the moſt eligible method of putting an end to the diſ- 


Being thus freed from the fears of a foreign enemy. 


and puniſhed ſuch nobles as tyrannized over their vaſ- 
ſals. [Theſe regulations, though they relieved the poor 
and helpleis, gave great offence to the great and rich, as 
they abridged their power of uſing thoſe who depend- 


is the pride of little minds. Hence many became fac- 


even contemptibly, of his applicatic-a to prayer, faſting, 
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were concerting meaſures for executing their black de- 
ſign, when they underſtood. that Winceſlaus had deſir- 
ed the pope to fend ſome prieſts into his dominions, 
with whom he propoſed to ſpend the remainder of his 
days in a religious retreat. This news ſuſpended the 
execution of their conſpiracy againſt him for ſome time; 
but, perceiving this affair did not come to a concluſion 
ſo ſoon as was neceſſary for ſatistying their ambitions 
views, they re-aſſumed their criminal practices againſt | 
him, and gained their ends in the following very black 
«nd treacheroms managert2omlnf nn 8 
Boliſlaw having been ſome time married, his princeſs 
proved pregnant, and, at length, brought him forth a 
Jon. This circumſtance, which ſhould have diffuſed 
joy throughout the family, furniſhed Drahomira and 
Boliſlaw with an idea of the moſt horrid nature, and 
the innocent infant was made the object for perpetrating 
a deed of unexampled cruelty. The ſcheme concer- 
| ted between the bigoted Boliſlaw, and his wicked mo- 
ther, was to get Winceſlaus into their power. The 
birth of the child furniſhed them with a fair pretence; 
and a polite meſſage was diſpatched to the unſuſpecting 
duke, to partake of an entertainment given upon the oc- 
caſion. Winceſlaus, not having the leaſt ſurmiſe of 
their barbarous intent, repaired to the court of Boliſlaw, 
where he was received with the greateſt appearance of 
cordiality, He partook, of the entertainment, and wore 
the face of feſtivity till it grew rather late at night, 


when he thought proper to retire before the reſt of the | 


company, as he was not fond of late hours, and as he 
never neglected hisdevotions to the Almighty, previous 
to his laying down to-ſleep. - - „„ 
As Toon as he was withdrawn, Drahomira urged Bo- 
liſlaw not to truſt their revenge to another hand, but to 


follow his brother inſtantly, and murder him. The 
bloody prince took his mother's ſanguinary advice, and 


repairing to his brother's chamber, he found him kneel- 


ing, and in fervent prayer to the Almighty ; when, un- 
moved by that pious appearance, he ruſhed upon him, | 


and plunged a dagger to his heart. Thus, in A. D. 
929, fell Winceſſaus, the third duke of Bohemia, by 
as infernal an act of treachery as ever was recorded in 
the annals of any nation. ee | 


Sketches of the Life and Martyrdom of STANISLAUS, 
Biſhop of Cracow, inthe End of the 11th Century. 


conſequently the ſole object of their parental affection.— 
When he was of a proper age, they employed maſters 
in ſeveral branches of learning to inftruct him; and 
were happy to find, that his rapid improvement fully 
anſwered their moſt ſanguine expectations. He had a 
penetrating genius, retentive memory, and ſolid un- 
derſtanding ; hence ſtudy became his amuſement, learn- 
ing his delight, and books his beloved companions. 

or was his diſpoſition inferior to his abilities; he was 
modeſt, mild, candid, and grave, temperate in his 
meals, and moderate in his flcep ; he voluntarily gave 
himlelf, in the dawn of youth, to ſuch auſterities, as 
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compatible with. the courage and policy neceſſary for the | 
-overnment of a ſtate. Flis mother and brother were 
Nin the moſt inveterate of his 3 eee not 
hear to ſee this growing proſperity of the patron of re- 
ligion, and enemy of idolatry; and therefore reſolved 
to take him off at any rate. Drahomira and Boliflaw 


— 


. of the prelacy. ---- 


| godly paſtor, but 


— 


might have given reputation to a profeſſed hermit. 


. 
Having purſued his ſtudies at home for ſome years 
he was tent to a ſeminary of learning in Poland, and 


afterwards to the univerſity of Paris, that his education 
might be completed in that celebrated feat of literature. 


After continuing feven years at Paris, he returned to 
his own country, and on the demiſe of his parents be- 
came poſſeſſed of a plentiful e Senſible that riches 


conſtituted no part of a chriſt{in's happineſs, any far- 
ther than as they enabled hit to aſſiſt the needy ; he 
devoted moſt of his property to charitable uſes, retaiti- 


ing only a ſmall portion for his own ſuſtenance. 


His views were now ſolely directed to the miniſtry ; 
but he remained for ſome time undetermined, whether 
he ſhould embrace a monaſtic life, or engage among 


the ſecular clergy. He was at length perſuaded to the 


latter by Lambert Zula, biſhop of Cracow, who gave 


him holy orders, and made him a canon of his cathe- 
dral. In this 2 
emplary manner, an 


he lived in a moſt pious and ex- 


Lambert could not help being charmed with the man 


virtues which ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed Staniſlaus, 


and would fain have reſigned his biſhopric to him.--= 
The reaſon he alledged for ſuch reſignation was his great 
age, but Staniſlaus abtolutely refuſed to accept of the 


ſee, for the contrary reaſon, viz. his want of years, for 
being then only thirty-ſix years old, he deemed that 
too early a time of life for a man to undertake the im- 
portant care of a dioceſe. Lambert, however, made him 


his ſubſtitute upon various occaſions, by which he be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with all that related to the 
biſhopric. Lambert died on November 25, A. D. 1071. 
when all concerned in the choice of a ſucceſſor decla- 
red for Staniſlaus. But his former objection remained, 
and on account of his age, he declined the acceptance 


Determined however to conquer his ſcruples, the 


king, clergy, and nobility unauimoully joined in wri- 


ting to pope Alexander II. who at their intreaty ſent 
an expreſs order that Staniſlaus ſhould accept the 

biſhopric. Thus commanded, he obeyed, and exerted 
himſelf to the utmoſt in the improvement of his flock. 
He was equally careful with reipe& both to clergy and 


laity ; and exhorted the former to ſhew a good exam- 


ple as much as he did the latter to imitate it. He kept 


a lift of all the poor in his dioceſe, and by feeding the 


hungry, cloathing the naked, and adminiſtering re- 

medies to the ſick, he proved himſelf not only the 
the bodily phyſician, and generous 

dene factor. 1 | 


| * Boliflaus, the ſecond king of Poland, had, by nature, 
many good qualities, but giving way too much to his 
paſſions, he ran into many enormities. He daily grew 
| worſe and worſe, and from being deemed a good king, 
| 5 3 | I fat length had theappellation of CRUEL beſtowed on him. 
838 biſhop of Cracow, was deicended | 

) from an illuſtrious Poliſh family. The piety of his 
parents was equal to their opulence, and the latter 
they rendered ſubſervient to all the purpoſes of charity 
and benevolence. © Staniſlaus was their only child, and 


The nobility were ſhocked at his conduct, but did not 
care to 1peak to him concerning it, and the clergy jaw 
his proceedings with grief, but were afraid to reprehend 
him. Staniſlaus alone had the courage to tell him of his 
faults, when taking a private opportunity he freely diſ- 
played to him the enormity of his erimes, 
The king was greatly exalperated at this freedom, 
but, awed by the virtues of the biſhop, diſſembled his 
reſentment, and appearing to be convinced of his errors 


promiſed to reform his conduct. So far however from 


deſigning to perform his promiſe, he complained to 
lome of his ſycophants of the freedom that Staniflaus 
had taken with him; and they, to flatter his folly, con- 
demned the boldneſs of the biſhop. The king, toon 
after, attempted the chaſtity of a married lady, who 
rejected his offers with diſdain ; which piqued his pride 
ſo much, that he ſeized her by force and violated her 


by compulſion. This greatly alarmed all the nobility : 


none 


; f nd performed the duties of his func- 
tion with unremitted aſſiduity and fervent devotion, 


ge 


Dur ing which the Witneſſes 
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none knew how long his own wife, daugliter, or ſiſter 
might be ſafe; and each dreaded for the peace of his 
family. They, at length, aſſembled together, and cal- 
ling the clergy to their aſſiſtance, intreated Peter, arch- 


| biſhop of Grelne, to remonſtrate to the king on the 


impropriety and viciouſnels of his conduct; adding, 


that it was more particularly his buſineſs ſo to do, as 
primate of Poland. | 1 


The archbiſhop, how zer, declined the dangerous 
taſk; for though a man of ſome virtue, he was of a 
diſpoſition uncommonly timid. Several other prelates 
ſheltered themſelves behind his refuſal, and gave their 
fear the name of modeſty, Which would not permit them 
to undertake what their metropolitan had thought too 


; 1 977 for his abilities. Staniſlaus alone was, as before, 
t 


e only one who had courage, and zeal ſufficient, to 
erforin what he looked upon as a moſt important and 


indiſpenſibſe duty. He, therefore, put himſelf at the 
head of a ſelect number of eccleſiaſtics, noblemen, and 


entlemen; and, proceeding to court, addreiled the 
ing in a ſolemn, and ſerious manner, and fully repre- 


| ſented the heinouſneſs of his crimes, and what would be 


the fatal conſequences of his debaucheries. 
The king had ſcarce patience to hear him out; and 


as ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, flew into a violent 
aſſion, at once complaining of the want of reſpect to 

. bis royal dignity, and vowing revenge for what he 
called an inſult to his perſon. Staniſliaus, however, not 
n the leaft intimidated by his menaces, viſited him 


* 
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Ne thouſand two hundred and ſixty prophetic days 


of the antichriſtian reign of the Romiſh pontifs over 


the nations as well as the churches of Europe. Under 
that uſurped tyrannic ſway, Reaſon quitted her throne 
in the human underſtanding, and madneſs uſurped her 
ſeat. Guided by her wild caprice, Europe ſaw herſelf 
deſerted by her princes, deprived of her nobility, and 
_ drained of her armies; and all to be worthily employed 
in collecting relics in Paleſtine, and afterwards in ſhed- | 
ding the blood of Chriſt's members, in every nation 

| where men adventured to ſee with their own eyes, and 
to worſhip God according to his own preſcriptions. 


Learning fled, and found ſanctuary no where but among 
the Moors in Spain, and among the Arabs in the ad- 


.c 


Facent coaſts of Africa. Wherever ſhe dared to linger, 
Joth to depart, ſhe was impriſoned and cloſely ſhut up 
in cells and cloiſters. The auguſt throne of F | 


was uſurped by ſuperſtition and bigotry ; and all, of 
every nation, who dared, or even were ſuſpected of a 
deſign to reſtore her to her rightful authority, were 


doomed, without mercy, to the moſt cruel tortures and 


the moſt barbarous deaths. 

But notwithſtanding all the horrors of that long and 
dreary night, the apocalyptic woman continued to ſub- 
liſt even in the wilderneſs. Witneſſes to the leading 


truths of eee and againſt the groſs corruptions 
ce 


of that heaven-deſcended ſyſtem, were not wanting 
in almoſt every nation of Europe. Many of theſe re- 


ſiſted even unto blood, ſtriving againſt the ſinful adul- 
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twice more, and remonſtrated with him in a ſimilar man- 

ner, which ſo much exaſperated the king, that he knew 
nog. now (0 PO ee ; | . . 

The nobility and clergy, finding that the admonition: 
of the biſhop had not the deſired effect upon the king | 
thou ght proper to interpoſe between them. The no?! 

lity intreated the biſhop torefrain from any more exaſpera- 
ting a morarch of ſo ferocious and untractable a temper; 
and the elergy endeavoured to perſuade the king notto be 
offended with Staniſlaus for his charitable remonſtrances. 

Neither, however, ſucceeded, for the king remained as 
| obſtinate, and the biſhop as zealous, as ever. The 

haughty ſovereign, at length, determined, at any rate 

to get rid of a prelate, who, in his opinion, was ſo ex. 
tremely troub: ſome. Hearing one day that the biſho 

was by himſelt, in the chapel of St Michael, at a ſmall 
_ diſtance from the town, he diſpatched ſome ſoldiers to 
- murder him. The foldiers readily undertook the bloody 

taſk; but when they came into the preſence of Stanil. 
laus, the venerable aſpect of the prelate ſtruck them 
| with ſuch awe, that they could not perform what they 
had promiſed, On their return, the king, finding they 
had not obeyed his orders, ſtormed at them violently. 
ſnatched a dagger from one of them, and ran furiouſly 
to the chapel, where, finding Staniſlaus at the altar, he 

plunged the weapon to his heart. The prelate imme 
diately expired, on the 8th of May, A. D. 1079, re- 
_ ceiving a crown of martyrdom, as a reward for his zeal, 


* 


terations of its doctrines and worſhip. To them, and 
to their unwearied ſtruggles, we owe the reſtoration of 
its purity, at the æra of the Reformation. This will 
appear from the particular details which we ſhall give 
in the following ſections, in which none can help their 
leeing a literal accompliſhment of the prophecy—* And 
to the woman were given two wings, &c.“ Rev. Xii. 


14, 15, 16, 17. 
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A ſhort Account of the TESTIMONY and PERSECUT1ONS 
| 1 of the WALDENSES, 
1 having brought various innovations into 
J the church, and overſpread the chriſtian world 
with darkneſs and ſuperſtition, ſome few, who plainly 

perceived the pernicions tendency of ſuch errors, deter- 
mined to ſhew the light of the goſpel in its real purity, 

and to diſperſe thoſe clouds which artful priefis had rai- 
ſed about it, in order to blind the people, and obſcure 

its real brightneſs. W 

The principal among theſe was Berengarius, who, 
about the year 1000, boldly preached goſpel truths, 
according to their primitive purity. Many, from con- 
viction, aſſented to his doctrine, and were, on that ac- 
count, called Berengarians. To Berengarius ſucceeded 

Peter Bruis, who preached ar Thoulouſe, under the 

protection of an earl, named Hildephonſus ; and the 

| SO | | Whole 
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whole tenets of the reformers, with the realons of their | 


ſeparation from the church ot Rome, were publiſhed in 
a book written by Bruis, under the title of ANT1- 
CHRIST- 4 


By the year of Chriſt 1140, the number of the re- 


formed was very great, and the probability of its in- 


creaſing alarmed the pope, who wrote to ſeveral princes 
to baniſh them their dominions, and employed many 
learned men to write againſt their. doctrines. = 

A. D. 1147, Henry, of Thoulouſe, being deemed 


their moſt eminent preacher, they were called Heneri- 


cians; and as they would not admit of any proots rela- 


tive to religion, but what could be deduced from the 


{criptnres themſelves, the popiſh party gave them the 
name of Apoſtolics. At length, Peter Waldo, or Val- 
do, a native of Lyons became a ſtrenuous oppoſer of po- 


pery; and from him the reformed, at that time, receiv- 
ed the appellation of Waldenſes, or Waldoys.  _ 
Peter Waldo was a man eminent for his learning, 
piety, and benevolence; ſo that his doctrines were ad- 
mired by great numbers, and he was followed by mul- 
titudes. "Ihe biſhop of Lyons taking umbrage at the 
freedom with which he treated the pope and the Romiſh 


clergy, {ent to admoniſh him to refrain, in tuture, from 


luch diſcourſes, To which meſſage Waldo returned 
this reply: © That he could not be ſilent in a cauſe of 


juch importance as the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; where- 


in be muſt obey God rather than man.” 

Wialdo's principal accuſations againſt the pope and 
. popery Were, that the Roman catholics affirm the 
church of Rome to be the only infallible church of 
Chriſt upon earth; and that the pope is its head, and 
the vicar of Chriſt: that they hold the ablurd doctrines 


| their doctrines, and the piety of their lives. 
Ff tranſubſtantiation, inſiſting, that the bread and wine | 


given in the ſacrament is the very identical body and 
good of Chriſt which was nailed to the croſs : that they 


believe there is a place called purgatory, where the 
ſouls of perſons, after this life, are purged from the ſins 
of mortality; and that the pains and penalties here in- 


flicced may be abated according to the maſſes faid by, 
and the money paid to the prieſts : that they teach the 


communion of one kind, or the receiving the wafer only, Aldephonſus, king of Arragon, at the inſtigation of the 


pope, publiſhed an edict, ſtrictly ordering all Roman ; 
catholics to perſecute them wherever they could be 
found; and decreeing that all who gave them the leaſt 


is ſufficient for the lay- people, though the clergy mult | 
be indulged with both bread and wine: that they pray 
to the Virgin Mary and ſaints, though their prayers 
ought to be immediately to God; that they pray for 
ſouls departed, though God decides the fate immediately 
on the deceaſe of the perſon: that they will not perform 


the ſervice of the church in a language underſtood by 


the people in general: that they place their devotion in 

the number of prayers, and not in the intent of the 
heart: that they forbid marriage to the clergy, though 
God allowed it; and that they uſe many things in bap- 
tiſm, though Chriſt uſed only water. „ 


Pope Alexander the Third being informed of theſe 
tranſactions, excommunicated Waldo and his adherents, 
and commanded the biſhop of Lyons to exterminate 


them, if poſſible, from the face of the earth; and hence 
began the papal perſecutions againſt the Waldenſes. 


Before we deſcribe the ſufferings and martyrdom of 


cd from the church of Rome. rn 
1. That holy oil is not to be mingled in baptiſm. 


2. That prayers uſed over things inanimate are ſuper- 
A Ee edn nn ern | 


43. Fleſh may be eaten in Lent; the clergy may mar- 
Ty; and auricular confeſſion is unnecellary, þ>© | 
J. Confirmation is no ſacrament; we are not bound 
to pay obedience to the pope; miniſters ſhould live upon 


tithes; no dignity ſets one clergyman above another, | 


tor their {uperiority can only be drawn from real 
worth, | Wes 


| to the hands of the Moors. 
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„ F. Images in churches are abſurd; image-worſhip is 
idolatry; the pope's indulgences ridiculous; and the 
miracles pretended to be done by the church of Rome 
are falſe. | . | 5 
6. Fornication and public ſtews ought not to be al- 
lowed; purgatory is a fiction; and deceaſed perſons, 

called ſaints, ought not to be prayed to. 55 
7. Extreme unction is not a ſacrament; and maſſes, 
indulgencies, and prayers e of no ſervice to the dead. 
8. The Lord's prayer ought to be the rule of all o- 
ther prayers. _ 5 F 
Waldo himſelf remained three years unditcovered in 
Lyons, though the utmoſt diligence was uted to appre- 


hend him. Being, however, greatly beloved; he was 


not betrayed; but at length found an opportunity of eſ- 


caping from the place of his concealment to the nioun- 


tains of Dauphiny. Waldo ſoon after found means to 
propagate his doctrines in Dauphiny and Picardy, 
which ſo exaſperated Philip, king of France, that he 
put the latter province, as the moſt obnoxious, of the 
two, under military execution; deſtroying above 300 
gentlemen's ſeats, eraſing ſome walled towns; burning 
many of the reformed, and driving others into Flanders 
and ern ß 
Notwithſtanding theſe perſecutions, the reformed re- 


ligion ſeemed to flouriſh; and the Waldenſes, in va- 


rious parts, became more numerous than ever. . Hence 


the pope accuſed them of hereſy, and the monks with : 


immorality; the firſt aſſerting that they had fallen into 


many errors, and that they committed many bad prac- 
tices. Theſe flanders they, however, refuted in a mo- 


deſt publication, which at once defended the purity of 


The pope, incenſed at their increaſe, uſed all manner 
of arts for their extirpation ; ſuch as excommunications, 


anathemas, canons, conſtitutions, decrees, &c. by which 


they were rendered incapable of holding places of truſt, 
honour, or profit ; their lands were ſeized, their goods 
conhifcated, and they were not permitted to be buried 


in conſecrated grounc. 


Some of the Waldenſes having taken refuge in Spain, 


aſſiſtance ſhould be deemed traitors, and punithed ac- 
V TR . 
The year after this edict Aldephonſus was ſeverely 
puniſhed by the hands of Providence; for his ſon was 
defeated in a great battle, and 50,000 of his men ſlain, 
by which a conſiderable portion of his kingdom fell in- 
Notwithſtanding all the cruelties of the papiſts, the 
reformed miniſters preached boldly againſt the Romi 
church; and Peter Waldo, in particular, wherever he 
went, aſſerted, J a lp al: s a % 


1. That the pope was antichriſt. 
2, Maſs was an abomination. 


| 3. The hoſt was an idol. 
the Waldenſes, it is neceſſary to ſhew their tenets, | 
wbich will explain how, and for what reaſon, they differ- | 


4. Purgatory was a fable. 


Theſe proceedings of Waldo, and the reformed, oc- 


caſioned the firſt riſe of Inquiſitors; for pope Innocent 


III. authorized certain monks inquiſitors to inquire for, 


and deliver over, the reformed to the ſecular power. 


The monks greatly abuſed this authority ; for, upon 


the leaſt ſurmile or information, they delivered over the 
reformed to the magiſtrate, and the magiſtrate delivered 


them to the executioner; for the proceſs was ſhort, as 
an accuſation was deemed adequate to guilt, and a can- 
did trial was never granted to the accuſed. Es + TT 
The pope finding that theſe cruel means, had not 

| 6 M e the 
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the intended effect, determined to try others of a more 
rational and mild nature. To this end he ſent ſeveral 
learned monks to preach among the Waldenſes, and to 
endeavour to argue them out of their opinions. Among 


theſe monks was one Dominic, who appeared extreme- | 


ly zealous in the cauſe of popery. This Dominic inſti- 


tuted an order, which, from him, was called the order | 


of Dominican friars; and the members of this order have 
ever ſince been the principal inquiſitors in the various 
inquijitions in the world. The power of the inquiſitors 
was unlimited; they proceeded againſt whom they 
Let the atcuſers be ever ſo infamous, the accuſation was 
deemed valid; and even anonymous informations ſent 
by letter where thought ſufficient evidence. To be 
rich was a crime equal to hereſy; therefore many who 
had money were accuſed of hereſy, or of being favour- 
ers of heretics, that they might be obliged to pay for 
their opinions. The deareſt friends or neareſt Kindred 
could not, without danger, ſerve any one who was im- 
priſoned on account of religion. To convey to thoſe 
who were confined, a little ſtraw, or give them a cup of 
water, was called favouring of the heretics, and they 
were proſecuted accordingly. 


thing in fayour of the reformed ; the malice of the pa- 


piſts, indeed, went beyond the grave, and the bones of | 


many Waldenſes, who had been long dead, were dug 
up in order to be burnt, as examples to the living. II 
a man on his death-bed was accuted of being a follower 
of Waldo, his eſtates were confilcated, and the heir to 
them defrauded of hi: inheritance; and fome were e- 
ven obliged to make pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
| while the Nominicans took poſſeſſion of their houfes 
and properties, and when the owners returned would 
often prgtend not to know them. 
Enraudus, a knight, being accuſed of embracing the 
opinions of, Waldo, was delivered to the ſecular power, 


and burnt at Paris, A. D. 1201. About the year 1228 | 


ſuch numbers of the reformed were apprehended, that 
the archbiſhops-of Aix, Arles, and Narbonne, took com- 
paſſion on them, and thus expreſſed themſelves to the 


inquiſitors, We hear that you have apprehended ſuch | 
multitude of the Waldenſes, that it is not only impoſ- | 


ſible to detray the charge of their food and confinement, 
but to provide lime and ſtone to build priſons for 
them b : CL 


* 


In the year 1380, a monk inquiſitor, named Francis 


Boralli, had a commiſſion granted him by pope Clement 
the feventh, to ſearch for and puniſh the Waldenſes in 
Aix, Ambrune, Geneva, Savoy, Orange, Arles, Vienne, 
Ambone, Venice, and Avignon. e 
Boralli opened his commiſſion at Ambrune, and ſum- 
ed all the inhabitants to appear before him. Thoſe 
who appeared, and were found to be of the reformed re- 
Ugion, were immediately delivered over to the ſecular 


power, and burnt; and thoſe who did not appear were | 
_ excommunicated tor contumacy, and had their effects 


confiſcated. In the diſtribution of the effects, however, 
they provided well for the ſons of the church; for the 
clergy had two thirds of every man's property who was 
coated: and the ſecular power only one third. All 
the reformed inhabitants of the other places, named in 
the commiſſion of this eceleſiaſtic, were equal ſufferers; 
for devaſtations marked his journey, and his footſteps 
might be traced in blood. HT 5 
| In the year 1400, the Waldenſes, who reſided in the 
valley of Pragela, were, at the inſtigation of {ome prieſts, 
ſuddenly attacked by a body of troops, who plundered 
their houſes, murdered. many, and drove others into the 
Alps, where great numbers. were frozen to death, it be- 
ing in the depth of winter. | 


pleaſed without any conſideration of age, ſex, or rank. | 


No lawyer dared to | 


——ä— 
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brune, who employed a monk, named John Vayleti; 


only the Waldenſes but even many papiſts were ſufferers, 
For it any papiſts expreſſed compaſſion or pity for the 
inoffenſive people, who were ſo cruelly treated, they 
were fure to be accuſed of favonring the Waldenſes, 
and to be puniſhed for commilerating the mileries of 
their fellow-creatures. At length Vayleti's proceedings 
became ſo intolerable, that a great number ot the papilts 
themſelves wrote a petition againſt him to Lewis the ele- 


9 


the perfecution. 


the laſt clauſe of the edict, he pretended, that he did no- 


1487. 


bert de Capitaneis, archdeacon of Cremona, to France. 
When Albert arrived in Dauphiny, he craved the aſſiſtance 
of the king's lieutenant to exterminate the Waldenſes 


| trom the valley of Loyſe. The lieutenant very readily 


granted his aſſiſtance, and marched a body of troops to 


— I 


which they were daſhed fo pieces. Several, however, 


* 


the caves to be filled with faggots, which being lighted, 
thoſe within were ſuffocated. On the cave's being after- 
wards fearched, 400 infants were found fmothered, 


— 


deſtroyed in this perſecution. 


themſelves; and, by wien the different paſſes, and 
bravely diſputing the paſſages through them, they ſo 
harraſſed the troops, that the lieutenant was compelled, 
to retire without effecting his purpoſe. RED 


In 1594, Anthony Fabri, and Chriſtopher de Salience, 


phiny, put ſome to death, ſequeſtered the eſtates of o- 


| thers and confiſcated the goods and chattles of many; but 
Lewis XII coming to the crown in 1598, on the deceaſe 


ot his predeceſſor, the Waldenſes petitioned him for a re- 
ſtitution of their properties. 


The wit- 


from the pope, to make the proper inquiries. 
aving been examined, the 


nels againſt the Waldenſes 


the king's commithoner in particular declared, That 
he only deſired to be as good a chriſtian as the worſt of 


king, he immediately gave orders that the Waldenſes 


A. D. 1460, a proſecution was carried on in Dauphi- | 


| ſhould have their property reſtored to them. The 
. archbiſhop 


ny againſt the Waldenſes, by the archbiſhop of Am. 


and this monk proceeded with ſuch violence, that not 


venth, king of France. The monarch, on redeiving this 
petition granted the requeſt of the petitioners and ſent 
an expreſs order to the governor of Dauphiny to ſtop 


Vouayleti, however, by the order of the archbiſhop, | 
| ſtill continued the perſecution; for taking advantage of 


thing contrary to the king's precept, who had ordered 
| puniſhment to ſuch as affirmed any thing againſt the 

holy catholicfaith. This perſecution atlength concluded 
with the death of the archbiſhop, which happened A. D. 


Pope Innocent the eighth, A. D. 1488, determined to ; 
perſecute the Waldenſes. To this end he tent one Al- 


the place. When they arrived at the valley, they found 
that it had been deſerted by the inhabitants, who hal 
retired to the mountains, and hid themſelves in caves, 
caverns, &c. The archdeacon and heutenant imme- _ 
| diately followed them with the troops, and catching _ 
| many, they caſt them headlong from precipices, by 


retired to the farther parts of the caverns, and knowing 
the intricacies better than the troops, they were able to 

_ conceal themſelves. The archdeacon and lieutenant, 

not being able to come at them, ordered the mouths of 


either in their cradles or their mother's arms; and, upon 
the whole, about 3000 men, women, and children were 


Having campleted this tragical work, the lientenant 

and archdeacon proceeded with the troops to Pragelo 
and Fraflaniere, in order to perſecute the Waldenſes in 

thoſe parts. But theſe having heard af the fate of their 

| brethren in the valley of Loyte, thought proper to arm 


Having a commiſſion to perſecute the Waldenſesof Dau- 


hei ö The king determined to 
have the affair impartially canvaſſed, and to this end ſent 
a commiſſioner of his own, together with a commiſſary 


innocence of thole poor people evidently appeared, and 


them.“ When this favourable report was made to the 
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of Ambrune, having the greateſt quantity 
of theſe poor people's goods, it was generally imagined 
chat he would ſet a laudable example to others, by being 
che firſt to reſtore them. The archbiſhop, however, to 
the furprize of the people in general, and to the affliction 
of the Waldenſes in particular, declared, that he would 
not reſtore any of the property alluded to, for they were 
incorporated with, and became part ot his archbiſhopric 
(elf, He, however, with an affectation of ſome ſmall 
degree of . | IEP 
of which he had diſpoſſeſſed the Waldenſes, provided, 
at the ſame time, the lords of Dauphiny would reſtore 
all they had taken from thoſe poor 1 This the 
lords abſolutely refuſed, for they were as fond of keeping 
their ill-got plunder as the archbiſhop himſelf, 

The Waldenſes finding, by theſe mean ſubterſuges, 
an unjuſt proceedings, that ee? akon not likely to reco- 
ver any of their property, without {ſomething farther 


arch biſhop 


deing done, again appealed to the king. The monarch | f . 
having attended to their complaints, wrote to the arch- and began to cannonade it. At this time there were 


not above fixty poor peaſants, with their families, in the 


biſhop; but that artful and avaricious prelate replied, ** 


candour, offered to relinquiſh ſeveral vineyards 


That at the commencment of the perſecution the Wal- 


denſes had been excommnicated by the pope, in con- 
ſequence of which their goods wers diſtrained; therefore 
till the ſentence of excommunication was taken off, which 
had occaſioned them to be feized, they could not be re- 
ſtored with propriety, or conſiſtent with the reſpect 
due to the pontiff.” This plea was allowed to be rea- 
ſonable; and application was ineffectually made to the 


pope to remove the ſentence of excommunication ; for 
the archbiſhop, ſuppoling this would be the cafe, had 
revent 


uſed all his intereſt at the court of Rome, to 
ſuch application from ſucceeding. Thus were the poor 
Waldenſes robbed of their property, only becauſe they 


would not ſacrifice their conſciences to the will of their 
inhuman perfecutors. 2 e 


The Waldenſes hav | ; 
veral other provinces, became very numerous in Pro- 


vence. At their firſt arrival Provence was almoft a de- 


ſert, but by their great induſtry it toon abounded with 
corn, wine, oil, fruit, &c. „„ 
The pope, by being often ne ä at at 

vignon, heard occafionally many things concerning 
their differing from the church of Rome. His intelli- 
ence greatly exaſperated him, and he determined to 


have them perſecuted on account of their religious te- | 
nets. Proceeding to ſome extremities, under the ſanc- 
tion of his eccleſiaſtical authority, only without confult- 


Ing the king of France, the latter became alarmed, and 


lent his maſter of requeſts, and his confeſſor, to examine 


into the affair. On their return, they reported that the 
Waldenſes were not ſuch dangerous or bad 1 5 as 
| they had been repreſented ; that they hived with pertect 
honeſty, were friendly to all, hurt none, cauſed their 
children ro be baptized, had them taught the Lord's 
prayer, creed, and ten commandments; expounded the 


ſcriptures with purity, kept the Lord's day ſacred, fear- 


ed God, honoured the king, and wiſhed well to the ſtate, 


Then, ſaid the king, they are much better chriſtians 
than myſelf or my catholic ſabjeQs, and therefore they 
was as good as his 


mall not be perſecuted : the Eng 
ward, and fent orders to ſtop the 
ing pg... 
| 8 time after, the inhabitants of Merindol received 
a ſummons, that the heads of the families of that town 
ſhould appear before the eccleſiaſtical court. When 
they appeared, and confeſſed themſelves Waldenſes, 
they were ordercd to he burnt, their families outlawed, 
their habitations laid waſte, and the woods that fur- 
rounded the town to be cut down, two hundred paces 


perſecution accord- 


each way; ſo that the whole ſhould be rendered delo- 
late, The king however, being informed of this barba- 


ing ſpread from Dauphiny into ſe- 


ar them at his feat at A- 


3⁰³ 3 


m 


—— 


the men to be cut to pieces; which cruel command was 


_— 


fident likewiſe proclaimed, that none ſhould give any 


town; and they ſent him word, that he need not expend 
| powder and 


be permitted to tetire, with their tamilies 
or Germany. This was promiſed them; 


| The preſident, being difpleaſed at this reply, ſaid, 1 
diately to obey my orders: 


comply, and make a ſacrifice of humanity to the teat of 
military puniſhment. . 1 85 | 


| were ofa ſingular nature, and much worſe than he ha 
even ſeen them on any other perſon. | 
_ occaſion to reprehend him for his eruelties, and tol 
| him, that unleſs he repented, he might expect that the 


been informed of the place ot his retirement. His mei- 


| PER Re 
rons decree, fent to countermand the execution of it ; 
but his order was ſuppreſſed by cardinal Tournon, 
and the greateſt cruelties were conſequently exerci- 
The pteſident of . fer ſent ſeveral companies of ſol- 
diers to burn ſome villages that were occupied by pro- 
teſtants, which they performed; and, withour the leaſt 
reſpect to fex or age, murdered the men immediately, 
taviſhed the women, cut off the breaſts of mothers, and 
then ſuffered the intants to famiſh, &c. &c. The pre- 


manner of aſſiſtance, or ſuſtenance, to the Waldenſes. 
Going to another ſmall town, the prefident found 
there only a boy, who had ſurrendered himſelf to a ſol- 
dier, for the other inhabitants had deferted the place. 
The boy he ordered to be ſhot by the ſoldier to whom 
1 Ru ſurrendered, and then deftroyed every houſe it 
OE Cr ʃ 1 Iiir 88 | 
After this the preſident marched againſt Cabtieres, 


ot upon the place, as they were willing 
to open the gates, and ſurrender, provided toes might 
to Geneva, 
but the gates 
were no ſooner opened, than the prefident ordered all 


executed with the utmoſt barbarity. Several women 
and children were crammed into a large barn, which was 
ſet fire to, and every one perithed in the flames. Other 
women and children having taken refuge in a church, 


the preſident ordered one of his officers to go in and kill 7 


them all: the captain, at firſt, refuſed, ſaying, Such 
unneceſlary cruelty is unbecoming a military man.” + 


charge you, on pain of being accuſed of mutiny, imme- f 
when the captain, afraid 
of the conſequences of ſuch a reply, thought proper to 


The preſident then ſent a detachment of his troops to 
ravage the town of Cofta, which deſign was accompliſh- 
ed with the greateft barbarity, and cruelties were exer=- 
ciſed, ſhocking both to modeſty and nature. | 


At length, the judgment of God overtook this mon- 
ſter of cruclty, the preſident; for he was, at once af- 
flited with a dreadful bloody flux, and a painful ftran- 
gury. In this extremity he- ſent for a ſurgeon from 
Arles, who, on examining his Mforders, told him the 


He then took an 5 | 


hand of heaven would fall ſtill heavier upon him. On 
hearing theſe words, the preſident flew into a violent 
paſſion, and ordered his attendants to ſeize upon the ſur- 
geon as an heretic. 3 500 
The ſurgeon was ſeized, but found means to eſcape, 
and foon after the preſident's diſorder increaſed to a 
moſt terrible degree. As he before found ſome little 
eaſe from the ſargeon, he again ſent to him, for he had 


ſage was accompanied. with an apology for his former 
behaviour, and a promiſe of erfona ſecurity. The 
ſurgeon forgiving What was paſt, went to him, but too 
late to be of any ſervice; for he found the preſident rav- 
ing like a madman, and crying out, that he had a fire 
within him. After ſtorming and blaſpheming for ſome 
time, he expired in the moſt dreadful agonies; and his 
body, in a few hours, became ſo offen we, that hardly 


any one could endure the ſtench. 


John 


1 P. E R 
John de Roma, a monk, having a commiſſion from 
the pope to ſearch for heretics, he executed it with great 


everity in Provence. The king of France bearing of 
ro- 


his proceedings, ſent an order to the parliament of 


vence to apprehend him; but the monk made his eſcape 


to Avignon, and thought to live Iuxuriouſly upon what 
he had plundered from the Waldenſes. But in this he 
was miſtaken, for ſome robbers ſoon after plundered him 

of the greateſt part of his ill-got wealth; and his grief 
on this account brought on a violent diſorder, which, by 


turning him, even while living, into a mere maſs of pu- 


tretaction, ſoon put a period to his exiſtence. 
The biſhop of Aix, with ſome prieſts, being at Avig- 


non together, were one day walking along the ſtreets with 
ſome courtezans. Seeing a man who ſold obſcene pic- 


tures, they purchaſed ſeveral, and preſented them to the 
women. Cloſe by was a bookſeller, who had a great 

number of bibles in the French language tor ſale. The 
biſhop ſtepping up to him, ſaid, © How dareſt thou be ſo 


bold as to ſell French merchandize in this town ?” The 


bookſellor 75 4 5 with a kind of ſneer, My lord, do 
you not think that bibles are as good as thole pictures 
which you have bought for the ladies? Enraged at the 


in paradiſeifthis fellow is not one of the Waldenſes. Take 
him away, take him away, take him away to priſon.” 


Theſe expreſſions occaſioned him to be terribly uſed by 
the rabble; and the next day he was brought before the 


"© ther behind. i oy, 


+ E . 


TIONS of the ALBIGENSES. 


A brief Narrative of the TESTIMONY and PeRSECU- . 


on, who inhabited the country of Albi. They 
were condemned on the ſcore of religion, in the council 


of Lateran, by order of pope Alexander the Third. 


Nevertheleſs they increafed fo prodigiouſly, that many 
cities were inhabited by perſons only of their perſuaſion, 
and feveral eminent noblemen embraced their doctrines. 


Among the latter were Raymond, earl of Thoulouſe, 


Raymond, earl of Foix, the earl of Beziers, &c. The 
pope, at length, pretended that he wiſhed to draw them 
to the Romiſh faith by ſound argument and clear rea- 


ſoning, and for this end ordered a general diſputation, 


in which, however, the popith doctors were entirely 
co0vercome by the arguments of Arnold, a reformed cler- 
gyman, whoſe reaſons were ſo ſtrong, that they were 
compelled to confels their force. 3 
A friar, named Peter, having been murdered in the 
dominions of the earl of Thoulouſe, the porn made the 
murder a pretence to perſecute that nobleman and his 
ſubjects. To effect this, he ſent perſons throughout all 
Europe, in order to raile forces to act coercively againſt 
the Albigenſes, and promiſed paradiſe to all that would 


come to this war, which he termed a Holy War, and 


bear arms for forty days. The ſame indulgences were 


_ likewiſe held out to all who entered themleives for this 


purpoſe, as to ſuch as engaged in cruſades to the Holy 
Land. 5 2 ) 

The pope then ſent orders to all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
' &c. to excommunicate the earl of Thoulouſe every ſab- 


bath and feſtival; at the ſame time abſolving all his ſub- 


jects from their oaths of allegiance to him, and com- 
manding them to purſue his perſon, poſſeſs his lands, 


HE Albigenſes were people of the reformed religi- 


1 64 


_ 


or other 


01 a pros 55 the friar, 
| To this reaſonable propoſal the legate replied, that 

judge, who at the inſtigation of the biſhop, condemned mT gate eren that be 
bim to the flames. He was accordingly burnt, with two | 
| bibles hanging from his neck, the one before and the o- 


PER 


| deſtroy his property, murder ſuch of bis ſubjects as con. 


ti nued faithful to him, &c. &c. 


The earl of Thoulouſe hearing of theſe mighty pre- 


Parations againſt him, wrote to the pope in a very can 


did manner, deſiring not to be condemned u 
and alluring him, that he had not the leaſt hand ij vo 
death; for that friar was killed by a gentleman, A 


# 


„ 1 the murder fled out of his territories 
e 4 


r „ 
But arguments were in vain; for the pope, being de. 


termined on his deſtruction, was reſolved not to hear 


reaſon. A formidable army, with ſeveral noblemen and 
prelates at the head of it, began their march againſt the 
Albigenſes. The earl had only the alternative, to op. 


| poſe force by force, or ſubmit. As he deſpaired of füc. 


cels in attempting the former, he determined on the 


latter. The pope's legate being at Valence, the earl re. 
paired thither, and faid,“ He was ſurprized that fach a 
number of armed men ſhould be ſent againſt him, be- 
fore the leaſt proof of his guilt had been deduced. He 
| e pe was dares to ſurrender himſelf, armed 
e | only with the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and hoy. 
farcaſm, the biſhop exclaimed, ** I'll renounce my place | 0 5 3 


ed that the troops would be prevented from plundering 
his innocent {ubjeas, as he thought himſelf a ſufficien; 
pledge for any vengeance they choſe to take on account 


Was very glad the earl had vouluntarily ſurrendered; 
but, with reſpect to the propoſal, he could not pretend 


to countermand the orders to the troops, unleſs he 
would conſent to deliver np ſeven of his beſt fortified 
| caſtles, as ſecurities for his future behaviour. 
This demand made the earl perceive his error in ſub- 
mitting, but it was too late; he knew himſelf to be a 
_ | priſoner, and therefore ſent an order for the delivery of ? 

the caſtles. The pope's legate had no ſooner garriſon- Eo 

ed theſe places, than he ordered the reſpective gover- 


nors to appear before him. When they came, he ſaid, 


*© That the earl of Thoulouſe having delivered up his 
caſtles to the pope, they muſt conſider that they were 
now the pope's ſubjects, and not the earl's; and thatthe 


mult therefore act conformable to their new allegiance.” 


The governors were greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee their 
lord thus in chains, and themſelves compelled into a 
| new allegiance, fo much againſt their inclinations and 
conſciences. But what afflicted them ſtill more, was the 


affronts afterwards put upon the earl; for he was ſtrip- 


| ped naked, except his drawers, led nine times round the 
grave of friar Peter, and ſeverely ſcourged before all 
orders of people. Nor contented with this, they obli- 
ged him to ſwear that he would be obedient to the 
pope during the remainder of his life, conform to the 


church of Rome, and make irreconcileable war againſt 


the Albigenſes. The legate even went further than 


this, and ordered him, by the oaths he had newly taken, 
to join the troops, and inſpect the liege of Beziers. 
But thinking this too hard an injunction, he took an op- 
portunity privately to quit the army, and determined 
to go to the pope, and relate all the an he had re- 
ceived. The army, however, proceeded to heſiege Be- 
ziers, and the earl of Beziers, who was likewiſe governor 
of that city, thinking it impoflible to defend the place, 
came out, and preſenting himſelf before the pope's le- 


gate, implored mercy for the inhabitants; intimating at 


the ſame time, that there was as many Roman catholics 


| as Albigenſes in the city. The legate replied, that all 


excules availed nothing; that the place muſt be deliver- 
ed up at diſcretion, or the moſt dreadtul conſequences 
ſhould enſue. e 8 


The earl of Bcziers returning into the city, told the 


| inhabitants he could obtain no mercy, unleſs the Albi- 


genſes 


he would have puniſhed him as the crime 


flames. 


PER 


Hife: that God was able, if he pleaſed to defend them; 
but if he would be glorified by the confeſſion of their 
faith, it would be a great honour to them to die for his 
ſake, That they had rather diſpleaſed the pope, who 
could but kill their bodies, than God, who could caſt 


| both body and ſoul into hell. 


The popiſh parties finding their importunities inef- 
fectual, ſent their biſhop to the pope's legate, beſeech- 
ing him not to include them in the chaſtiſement of the 

Albigenſes; and repreſenting, that the beſt means to 
win the latter over to the Roman catholic perſuaſion 
was by gentle means, and not by rigour, The legate, 
upon hearing this, flew into a violent paſſion with the 


biſhop, and declared, that If all the city did not ac- 


knowledge their fault, they ſhould taſte of one curſe 
without diſtinction of religion, ſex, or age.“ 


The inhabitants refuling to yield upon ſuch terms, a | 


general aſſault was given, and the place taken by ſtorm; 
when it is impoſſible for the imagination to paint a 
more horrid ſcene than now enſued. Every cruelty 
that barbarous ſuperſtition could deviſe was practiſed ; 
nothing was to be heard but the groans of men who 


hy weltering in their blood; the Jamentations of mo- | 


5 thers who were doubly wounded, wounded in the 
body by the ſpears of the ſoldiers, and to the ſoul, by 
baving their children taken from them, and daſhed to 


pieces before their faces. The plaints of violated maid- 


ens and raviſhed matrons, the cries of helpleſs infants 
and the execrations of the barbarians who committed 
theſe cruelties, added to the ſounds of horror, The 
city being fired in various parts, new ſcenes of confuſion 


aroſe; in ſeveral places the ſtreets were ſtreeming with 
| blacd; here lofty buildings appeared in clouds of 


ſmoke, and there large ranges of houſes were ſeen in 
Thoſe who hid themſelves in the receſſes ot 
their dwellings, had only the dreadful alternative to re- 
main and periſh in the flames, or ruſh out and fall by the 
ſwords of the ſoldiers. | 
internal proceedings, ſeemed to enjoy the carnage, and 
even cried out to the troops, Kill them, kill them all, 
kill man, woman, and child; kill Roman catholics as 


well as Albigenſes, for when they are dead the Lord 


knows how to pick out his own.” Thus the beautiful 
city of Beziers was reduced to a heap of ruins; and 
60,000 perſons of different ages, and both ſexes, were 


murdered upon the occaſion. _ 1 5 
The earl of Beziers and a few others made their eſ- 
cape, and went to Carcaſſon, which they put into the 


| beſt poſture of defence they could. The legate, not to 

loſe an opportunity of ſpilling blood during the forty 
days which the troops were to ſerve, led them immedi- 
ately againſt Carcaſſon. As ſoon as the place was in- 


veſted, a furious aflault was given, but the beſiegers 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter ; and upon this oc 


caſion the earl of Beziers gave the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
proofs of his courage, ſaying, to encourage the beſieg- 
ed, „We had better die fighting than fall into the 
hands of ſuch bigoted and blocdy enemies.“ 12 
[t is to be obſerved, that two miles from the city of 
Carcaſſon there was a ſmall town of the me name, 


wich the Albigenſes had likewiſe fortified. The legate, 


being enragcd at the repulic he had received from the 
city of Carcaſſon, determined to wreak his vengeance 
upon the town. The next morning he made a general 
_ aſſault; and, though the place was bravely defended, 
the legate took it by ſtorm, put all within it to the ford, 
and then burnt the town, Fd 


No. + {LF | ; 


The bloody legate, during theſe 


| 


L. 505 1 
genles would abjure their religion, and conform to the 
worſhip of the church of Rome. The Roman ca- 
| tholics preſſed the Albigenſesto comply with this requeſt; 
dut the Albigenſes nobly anſwered, that they would 
not forſake their religion for the baſe 177885 of their frail | 


PER 


During theſe tranſactions the king of Arragon arrived 
at the carap, and after paying his obedience to the legate, 


told him, he underſtood the earl of Beziers, his kinſ- 
man, was in the city of Carcaſſon, and that, if he 
would grant him permiſſion, he would go thither, and 
endeavour to make him ſenſible of the duty he owed both 
to the pope and church, The legate readily acquieſcing, 
the king immediately repaired to the earl, and, among 


other queſtions, aſked him from what motives he ſhut 
himſelt up in that city, and againſt ſo great an army? 
The earl anſwered, it was to defend his lite, goods, and 


tubjects; that he knew the pope, under pretence of re- 


ligion, refolved to deſtroy his uncle, the earl of Thou- 


louſe, and himſelf; that he ſaw the cruelty which they 
had uled at Beziers, even againſt the prieſts: adding alſo 


what they had done to the town of Carcaſſon, and that 
they muſt look for no merey from the legate or his ar- 
my; he, theretore, rather choſe to die, defending him- 


ſelf with his ſubj ects, than fall into the hands of ſo in- 
exorable an enemy as the legate: that though he had in 


his cit ſome that were of another religion, yet they 
were ſuch as had not wronged any, were come to his 
ſuccour in his greateſt extremity, and for their good 


ſervice he was reſolved not to abandon them; that his 


truſt was in God, the defender ot the oppreſſed; and 


that he would aſſiſt them againſt thoſe ill-adviſed men, 


who forſook their own houſes to burn, ſack, and kill o- 
ther men without reaſon, judgment, or mercy, _ 
The king reported to the legate what the earl had ſaid: 


the legate, after conſidering for ſome time, replied, 
For your ſake, fir, I will receive the earl of Beziers to 
mercy, and with him twelve others ſhall be fate, and be 
permitted to retire with their property; but as for the 
reſt, 1 am determined to have them at my diſcretion.” _ 
This anſwer diſpleaſed the king; and when the earl 
heard it, he abſolutely refuſed to comply with ſuchterms. 
The legate then commanded another aſſault, but his 


troops were again repulſed with great ſlaughter, and 
the dead bodies occaſioned a ftench that was 
exccedingly offenſive both to the beſieged and be- 


!1egers, 


— « 


'The legate, being chagrined at this ſecond dilappoint- I 


ment, determined to act by ſtratagem. He therefore 


ſent a gentlemen, who was well ſkilled in diſſimulation 8 
| and artifice, to the earl of Bezicrs, with a ſeeming friend- 


ly meſſage. The deſign was, by any means, to induce the 
eail to leave the city, in order to have an interview with 
the legate; and to this end the gentleman was to promiſe 


or ſwear, whatever he thought proper; for, ſays the le- 


gate, Swear to what falſehoods you will in ſuch a cauſe, 


as I will give you abſolution.“ 


ſurrender immediately. 


Uufortunately, this infamous plot ſucceeded : for the 


earl, bclieving the promiſcs made him of perſonal ſecu- 


rity, and crediting the ſolemn oaths that the perjured a- 
gent {wore upon the occaſion, left the city, and went with 
him. The legate no ſooner ſaw him, than he told him 

He was a priſoner, and muſt remain ſo till Carcafſon 


was ſurrendered, and the inhabitants taught their duty 
to the pope: | Nt RS 


The earl, on hearig this, cried out that he was betray- 


| ed, and exclaimed againſt the treachery of the legate, 
and perjury of the perſon he had imployed. His com- 
| plaints, however, availed him nothing, for he was order- 


ed into cloſe confinement, and the place ſummoned to 


The people, on receiving the ſummons, and hearing 


of the captivity of the earl, were thrown intothe e | 
conſternation, when one of the citizens begging to be 


heard, informed the reſt, © That he had been formerly 
told by ſome old men, that there was a very capacious 
ſubterraneous paſſage, which led from thence to the caſ- 
tle of Cameret, at three 2 diſtance. If (continued 

| * | 
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3 PER ES. 
he) we can find this paſſage, we may all elcape before 
the legate can be apprized of our flight.” | 


This information was joyfully received; all were em- | 


Pg to ſearch for the paſlage, and, at length, it was 
appily found. In the beginning of the evening the in- 
habitants began their flight, taking with them their 


wives, children, a few days proviſions, and ſuch move- | 


ables as were moſt valuable and portable. 
ed the caſtle b 

Catalonia, — 
would ſecure them from the power of the bloody le- 
6 | | | . 


: They reach- 
the morning, and etcaped to Arragon, 


not hearing any noiſe, nor ſeeing any man ſtirring in 
the city; yet they approached the walls with much 
fear, left it flxowld be but a ftratagem to endanger them; 
but finding no oppoſition they mounted the walls, cry- 


ing out, that the Albigenſes were fled ; and thus was 
the city, with all the ſpoils, taken, and the earl of Be- 

_ 21ers committed to priſon in one of the ſtrongeſt towers | 
of Carcaſſon, where he ſoon after died. 


The legate being now in poſſeſſion of the city, called 
all the prelates, and great lords of his army together, 
telling them that though it was requilite there ſhould 
be always a legate in the army, yet it was likewile ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be a ſecular general, wiſe and 
_ valiant, to command in all their affairs, &c. This 
charge was firſt offered to the duke of Burgongue, then 


to the earl of Ennevers, and thirdly, to the earl of St | 
Paul; but they all refuſed it. At length, it was offered | 
to Simon, earl of Montfort, who, after ſome excuſes, ac- 


; 8 Et =: 


and dignity by earl Simon, a bigoted Roman catholic, 
who threatened vengeance on the Albigenſes, unleſs 
they conformed to the worſhip of the church of 
%%% RE re bp gn 
The king of Arragon, however, who was in his heart 
of the reformed perſuaſion, ſecretly encouraged the Al- 


bigenſes, and gave them hopes, that if they acted with 


prudence, they might caſt off the yoke of the tyrannical 
earl Simon. They took his advice, and while Simon 


was gone to Montpellier, they ſurprized ſome of his for- 
treſſes, and were ſuccefsful inteveral expeditions againſt 


| His officers. 


Theſe proceedings fo enraged earl Simon, that re- 


turning from Montpellier, he collected together ſome | 
forces, marched againſt the Albigenles, and ordered 

every priſoner he took to be immediately burnt, Fail- 
ing, however, in ſome of his enterprized, he grew dil- 
heartened, and wrote to every Roman chatholic power | 
in Europe, to ſend him ſome aſſiſtance, otherwiſe he 
| ſhould not be able to hold out againft the Albigenſes. 


Having received ſome ſuccours, he attacked the caſtle 
of Beron, and making himſelf mafter of it, ordered the 
eyes to put out, and the noſes to be cut off, of all the 
garriſon, one perſon alone excepted, and he was depriv- 
ed of one eye only, that he might conduct the reſt to 
6 ee e 1 

Being joined by ſome additional forces, earl Simon 
nk the ſiege of Menerbe, which, on account of 
the want of water, was obliged to yield to him. The 


lord of Termes, the governor, was put in priſon, where | 
he died; his wife, ſiſter, and daughter, were burnt; 


and one hundred and eighty others were committed to 
the flames. Many other caſtles ſurrendered to the forces 


of earl Simon, and the inhabitants were butchered in a 


manner equally inhuman. 9 8 

It is now neceſſary to take ſome notice of the earlof Thou- 
louſe, who by means of letters of recommendation from 
the king of France, after many difficulties, was recon- 


ciled to the pope: at !caſt the pope pretended to give 1 


Four thouſand men were left to garriſon Carcaſſon, 
and the deceaſed earl of Beziers was ſucceeded in title 
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ſuch other places as they thought 


did all he could to ruin the earl of Thoulouſe. 


to fend this imprudent meſſage to the earl, 
he was an excommunicated perſon, he commanded him 


RP 2 


EN 


him from all other crimes he had committed. 


The legate, however, by the connivance of the pope. 


l ome 
altercations having paſſed between them, the legate ex- 


communicated the earl; and the Roman catholiè biſhop 


ot Thoulouſe, upon this encouragement, thought roper 
hat as 


to depart the city; for an eccleſiaſtic could not ſay maſs 


The earl was greatly exaſperated at the biſhop's inſo- 


lence, and ſent him an order immediately to depart 
from the place on pain of death. This order was all the 
prelate wanted, and was what he wiſhed for, as it 


perſecuted martyrs, and the legate thought this a ſuffi- 
cient excuſe to proceed again 
for having, as he termed it, relapſed from the truth. 


the ſnare. 


afflicted the earl of Thoulouſe, was followed by another 


were then joined by the forces of Arragon and thoſe be- 


Thoulouſe. | 


earl Simon's ſon priſoner, and in the third he unhorſed 


enemies to raiſe the ſiege. In their retreat they did 
much miſchief in the countries through which they paſ- 
ſed, and put many defenceleſs Albigenſes to death. 


heir to the earldom of 'Thoulouſe ſhould wed the prin- 
ceſs of Arragon, and that by this match their friendſhip 
ſhould be again united and more firmly cemented. 


neral at the head of their united forces, conſiſting of his 
own people, and of the troops of the earls of Thoulouſe, 


ed at theſe proceedings; earl Simon fent all over Chriſ- 


tendom to engage the aſſiſtance of the Roman catholic 


powers, and the pope's legate began hoſtilities by enter- 
ing the dominions of the earl of Foix, and committing 
the molt cruel depredations, e 


him remiſſion for the death of friar Peter, and to abſolye 


with propriety, while a perſon of ſuch a deſcription was 
„ 3 | ſo near him.” | 
In the morning the troops were ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, 


would give him fome ſhadow of a reaſon to complain 
.  O 5 
The biſhop with the canons of the cathedral church 
marched out of the city in ſolemn proceſſion, barefooted 
| and bareheaded; taking with them the croſs, banner, 
| hoſt, &c. and proceeded in that manner to the legate's 
army, Here they were received with great reſpect as 


the earl of Thoulouſe, 


The legate attempted to get him into his power by ſtra- 
tagem, but the earl being apprized of the deſign, eſcaped 


Enraged at his diſappointment, the legate laid ſiege 
to the caſtle of Montferand, which belonged to the earl, 
| and was governed by Baldwin his brother. On the firit _ 
ſummons, Baldwin-not only ſurrendered, but abjured his 
religion, and turned papiſt. This ſtroke, which ſeverely 


that gave him ſtill greater mortification; for his old friend 
the king of Arragon forſook his intereſt; and it was ſti- 

| pulated, that the king of Arragon's daughter ſhould be 
married to earl Simon's eldeft ſon. The legate's troops 


longing to earl Simon, when they jointly laid ſiege to 


| The earl of Thoulouſe determined to interrupted the 
beſiegers by frequent ſallies. In the firſt of theſe he 
met with a ſevere repulſe; but in the ſecond he too 


earl Simon himſelf. After ſeveral furious affaults given 
by the popiſh army, and ſome other ſucceſsful allies 
of the Albigenſes, the earl of Thoulouſe compelled his 


The earl of Thoulouſe now did all he could to recover _ 
the friendſhip of the king of Arragon, and as the mar- 
riage ceremony between that monarch's daughter, and 

earl Simon's fon, had not been performed, he intreated 
him to break off that prepoſterous match, and propoſed | 

another more proper, viz. that his own eldeſt ſon and 


The king of Arragon was ealily perſuaded not only to 
come into this propoſal, but to form a league with the 
principal Albigenſes, and to put himſelf as captain ge- 


Foix, and Comminges. The papifts were greatly alarm- 
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The army of the Albigenſes being ready to take the 
geld, the king of Arragon began his operations by lay- 
ing ſiege to Murat, a town near Thoulozle, belonging 
to the Roman catholics, ſtrongly fortified, andplealantly 
ſituated upon the river Garonne. Earl Simon, by for- 
ted marches, came to the aſſiſtance of the place; and 
unfortunately the king of Arragon, who kept up very 
little diſcipline in his army, was feaſting and revelling, 
at a time when all his attention was requiſite. Earl Si- 
mon ſuddenly attacked the Albigenſes, While they were 
in confuſion, when the united forces of the reformed 
were defeated, and the king of Arragon himſelf was ſlain. 
The loſs of this battle was imputed to the negligence of 


the king of Arragon, who kept up no manner of order | 


in his army, and was as fond of entertainment in a 
camp, as it he had been ſecurely at peace in a palace. 
Fluſhed with this victory, the popiſh commanders 
declared they would entirely root out and extirpate the 
whole race ot the Albigenſes; and earl Simon fent an 
inſolent meſſage to the earls of Thoulouſe, Foix, and 
Comminges, to deliver to him all the caſtles and for- 
treſſes of which they were poſſeſſed. Thoſe noblemen 
did not think proper to return an anſwer to the demand, 
but retired to their reſpective territories, in order to put 
them into the beſt poſture of defence. | . 
Earl Simon marched towards the city of Thoulouſe, 
' when the earl of I houlouſe, who had retired to Mon- 
talban, ſent word to the citizens of the former place, 
to make the beſt terms they could with the Roman 
catholics, as he was confident they could not hold out a 
ſiege; but at the ſame time recommended them to pre- 


ſerve their hearts for him, though they ſurrendered | 
their perſons to anothex. The citizens of Thoulouſe, 


upon receiving this intimation ſent deputies to earl Si- 
mon, with offers of immediate ſurrender, provided the 
city itſelf, and the perſons and the properties of its in- 
habitants, ſhould be perfectly ſafe, and protected from 
/%% ͤ˖ J 44 
Theſe conditions were agreed to immediately, and 
earl Simon, in order to ingratiate himſelf at court, 
wrote a letter to prince Lewis, the ſon of Philip, kingot 
France, informing him that the city of Thoulouſe had 
offered to ſurrender to him; but being willing that the 
prince ſhould have the honour of receiving the keys, 
and taking the homage of the people, he begged that he 


would repair to the camp for that purpoſ mme. 
Prince Lewis, pleaſed with the invitation, went di- 
"really to the army, and had the city of Thouloule ſur- 
rendered to him in form. The pope's legate, however, 
was greatly diſpleaſed at the mild conditions granted to 
the people of Thoulouſe, and infifted, that though the 
prince might take upon him the ſovereignty of the place 
and receive the homage of the people, yet the plun- | 
der belonged to the holy pilgrims (for ſo the popiſh ſol- 
diers employed in thele expeditions were called); and 
that the place, as a receptacle of heretics, ought to be 
e op Oy 35 
In vain did the prince, and earl Simon, remonſtrate 
againſt ſuch harſh proceedings, ſo contrary to the con- 
ditions granted at the ſurrender of the place; the legate 


| 


willing to come to an open rupture with him, gave up 
the point, and ſuffered him to do as he pleaſed. The 
legate immediately ſent his holy pilgrims, as he termed 
them, to work, when he preſently diſmantled the city, 
and plundered the inhabitants: thus the poor people 
were ſtripped of all their property, at a time they thought 
themſelves perfectly ſecured, by the articles of the treaty 
of turrender. 


The pope's legate finding, that among the Albigenſes 
were many lucrative places, which would of courle fall 
to the diſpoſal of the prince, he determined, by an arti. 
fice, to deptive him of any advantage which might ac. 
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crue from thence ; for he thought the Romiſh church 
ought to engroſs and monopolize every thing that was 
valuable. To this end he gave abſolution to the Albi- 
genſes, which, though they had not in the leaſt changed 
their religious opinions, he cunningly called reconciling 
them to the church. The prince, not apprized of this 


ſtratagem, was going to put ſuch of his officers as he 


thought merited encouragement, into the poſſeſſion of 
ſome places of profit; when, to his great aſtoniſhment, 


the legate informed him, that he had no power to diſ- 


poſe of thoſe places. The prince demanded an ex- 

lanation of his meaning. My meaning (replied the 
egate) is, that the people have received abſolution, and 
being reconciled to, are conſequently under the protec- 
tion of, the church; therefore, all places among, or 


connected with them, are in the diſpoſal of the church 


only.“ „„ 5 4 

Ihe prince, though offended at this curious mode of 
reaſoning, and highly diſpleaſed at the meanneſs of the 
ſubterfuge, thought proper at that time, to diſſemble 


his reſentment. Determined, however, to quit the le- 


gate, ke put the troops that were under his command 


in motion, and marched to attack ſome other fortreſſes; 
but he found, wherever he came, that the legate had 
played the ſame trick, and plainly perceived, if he con- 
tinued his military operations, that when unſucceſsful, 


he ſhould bear all the blame, and when ſucceſstul, the 


legate would run away with all the profit. Theſe con- 


ſiderations convincing him of the folly of remaining 


longer in the army; he therefore left it in diſguſt, and 


returned to court. 


Farl Simon now, with his own forces, thoſe the 
prince had juſt quitted, and ſome other auxiliaries, un- 
dertook the ſiege of Foix, being provoked to it by two 

reaſons, viz. the death of his brother, who was ſlain by 


the earl of Foix, who was of the reformed perſuaſion. 
He lay before the caſtle of Foix for the ſpace of ten 


days, during which time he frequently aſſaulted it, but 


was as often repulſed. Hearing that an army of Arra- 
gonians were in full march towards him, in order to 
revenge the death of their king, he raiſed the ſiege of 


Foix, and went to meet them. The earl of Foix, im- 


mediately ſallied out and harraſſed his rear, and the Ar- 


ragonians attacking his front, gave him a total defeat, 
which compelled him to ſhut himſelf up in Carcaſſon. 


The pope's legate called a council at Montpellier, for 


renewing the military operations againſt the Albigenſes, 


and for doing proper honour to earl Simon, who was 
preſent; for the Arragonians not taking advantage of 
their 1 had neglected to block up Carcaſſon, by 

ion earl Simon had the liberty to repair to 
Montpellier. 5 ox e 
At the council the legate, in the pope's name, paid 


many compliments to earl Simon, and declared, that he 
ſhould be prince of all the countries that might in tu- 


ture be taken from the Albigenſes; at the ſame time, 
by order ot the pontiff, he filed him, The active and 
dextrous ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, and the invincible de- 


tender of the catholic faith. But juſt as the earl was 


e; t. going to return thanks for theſe great honours, and fine 
was peremptory, when earl Simon, and the prince, un- 


encomiums, a meſſenger brought word, that the people, 
having heard earl Simon was in the council, had taken 
up arms, and were coming thither to deſtroy him as 2 
common diſturber. 5 1 

This threw the whole council into great confuſion; 
and earl Simon, though a minute before ſtiled an Invin- 
cible Defender of the Faith, was glad to jump out of a 
window, and ſteal away from | 
vate paſſages. = 

The affair becoming ſerious, according to the opinions 
of the papiſts, the pope himſelf ſoon after called a coun- 
cil, to be held at Lateran, in which great powers were 
granted to Roman catholic inquiſitors, and many Albi- 


genſes 
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-enſes were immediately put to death. This council of 


ateran likewiſe confirmed to earl Simon all the honours 


intended him by the council of Montpellier, and em- 
powered him to raiſe another army againſt the Albi- 
. ones... --- PEE wy 


Earl Simon immediately repaired to coutt, received 


his inveſtiture from the French king, and began to levy 
forces. Having raiſed a conſidetable number of troops; 
he determined, if poſſible, to exterminate the Albigenſes, 
when he received adviſe, that his counteſs was beſieged 
in Narbonne, by the earl of Thouloute. Earl Simon 
proceeded to the relief of his wife, when the Albigenſes 
met him, gave him battle, and defeated him. He, how- 
ever, found means to eſcape from the fight, and get in- 
to the caſtle of Narbonne. 3 
During Earl Simon's misfortunes, Thouloufe was re- 


o 


covered by the Albigenſes; but the pope ſtill eſpouſing | 


carl Simon's cauſe, raiſed forces on his account, and 
enabled him, once more, to undertake the ſiege of that 
city. The earl aſſaulted the place furioufly, but being 
repulſed with great loſs, he ſeemed ſunk in affliction; 


when the pope's egate laid, to comfort him, Fear no- 


thing, my lord, make another vigorous attack; Et us by 
any means recover the city, and deftroy the inhabitants; 


and thole of our men who are ſlain in the fight, I will 


aſſure you ſhall immediately paſs into paradiſe. One of 

earl Simon's principal officers, on hearing this, ſaid with 
a ſneer, © Monſieur cardinal, you talk with great aſſu- 
rance; but if the earl believes you, he will, as hereto- 
fore, pay dearly for his confidence.“ ; 


Earl Simon, however, took the legate's advice, made | 


another aſſault, and was again repulſed. To complete 


His misfortune, before the troops could recover from 


their confuſion, the earl of Foix made his appearance 
at the head of a formidable body of forces, and attack- 
ing the already diſpirited army of earl Simon, eaſily 
put them to the rout ; when the earl himſelt narrowly 
eſcaped being drowned in the Garonne, into which he 
had haſtily plunged, in order to avoid being taken. 
This miſcarriage almoſt broke earl Simon's heart; but 
the pope's legate bade him yet be of good chear, for he 
would raiſe him another army; which promiſe, with 


ſome difficulty, and three years delay, he at length per- 


formed, and that bigoted nobleman was, once more, en- 


abled to take the field. He bent his whole force againſt | 


Thoulouſe, which he beſteged for the ſpace of nine 
months, when, in one of the ſallies made by the beſieged, 


his horfe was wounded. The animal being in great 
anguiſh, ran away with him, and bore him directly 


under the ramparts of the city, when an archer taking 
aim, ſhot him in the thigh with an arrow ; and a wo- 


man immediately after throwing a large ftone from the | 


wall, it ſtruck him upon the head, and killed him in- 


ſtantly. Upon the death of the earl, the ſiege was rail- | 
ed; but the legate, greatly enraged to be diſappointed 


of his wiſhed-for vengeance on the inhabitants of that 
devoted city, engaged the king of France in the cauſe, 
who ſent his ſon to beſiege it. The French prince, 
with ſome choſen troops, furiouſly aſſaulted Thoulouſe, 
but meeting with a ſevere repulie, he grew ſick of the 
enterprize, and abandoned Thoulouſe to beſiege Miro- 
mand. This place he ſoon took by ſtorm, and put all 
the inhabitants, conſiſting of 5000 men, women, and 
children, to the ſword... 5 
- The legate, whoſe name was Bertrand, being very 
old, grew weary of following the army; but his paſſion 
for blood-{piling ſtill remained, as appears by his 
epifile to the pope, in which he begs to be recalled, on 
account of his age and infirmities ; but intreats the pon- 
tiff to appoint a ſucceſſor, who might continue the wars 
with as much ſpirit and perſeverance as he had done. 


The pope recalled Bertrand according to his deſire, | 


EY 


* 
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in his room. The new legate determined to tread in 


the fleps of his predeceſſor, and to perſecute the Albi. 


genied with the greateſt ſeverity. Guido, earl of Mon. 
ort, the fon and heir of earl Simon, undertook the com. 
mand of the troops, and immediately laid ſiege to Thou. 
louſe, before the walls of which he was ſlain. 
ther Almerick ſucceeded to the command; but the ſpi- 
ne conduct of the beſieged obliged him to raiſe the 
lege. | | =o 


The legate now prevailed upon the king of France 
to undertake the ſiege of Thoulouſe in perton, and re. 
duce to the obedience of the church thole obſtinate he. 
retics, as he thought proper to call the brave Albigenſes. 
Hearing of the great preparations made by the King 


of France, the earl of Thouloufe tent the women, chil. 


dren, cattle, &c. into fecret and ſecure places in the 


mountains, ploughed up the land, that the king's forces 


ſhould not obtain any forage, and did all that a ſkilful 
general could perform to ſave his country, and diftreſs 


the enemy. By theſe wile regulations the French ar- 
my, ſoon after, entering the earldom of 'Thoulouſe, 


ſuffered all the extremities of famine, which obliged the 
troops to feed on the carcaſes of horſes, on dead dogs, 
cats, &c. which unwholeſomefood produced the plague, 
This complicated diftreſs broke the king's heart ; ne- 
verthelefs, his ſon, who tucceeded him, determined to 
carry on the war, but was defeated by the earl of Thou- 
louſe in three ſeveral engagements. _ N 


however, raiſed another formidable army, and had the 


art to perſuade the earl of Thouloule to come to a con- 
ference, when he was treacheroufly ſeized upon, made 
a phe word gp to appear bare-footed and bare-head- 
ed before his enemies, and compelled to ſubſeribe to the 


following unreaſonable and ignominious conditions: 
1. That he ſhould abjure the faith he had hitherto de- 


ff e 3 
2. That he ſhould be ſubje to the church of Rome. 


3. That he ſhould give his daughter Joan in marriage 


to one of the brothers of the king of FrancdgeQ. 
4. That he ſhould maintain in Thoulouſe fix popiſli 
| profeſlors of the liberal arts, and two grammarians. 


5. That he ſhould take upon him the croſs, and ſerve 
five years againſt the Saracens in the Holy Land. 
6. That he ſhould level the walls of Thoulouſe with 
the grüne. rn 
J. That he ſhould deſtroy the walls and fortifications 
of thirty of his other cities and caſtles, as the legate 
ſhould direct, | 5 | 


8. That he ſhould remain priſoner in the Louvre at 


miſſioner s. FF%% » 
Theſe hard conditions were followed by a ſevere per- 
ſecution againſt the Albigenſes (many of whom ſuffered 


not be permitted to read the ſacred ſcriptures. _ 

In the year 1020 the perſecution againſt the Albi- 
genſes was very great. At a town called Tell, while 
the miniſter was preaching to a congregation of the re- 
formed, the papiſts attacked and murdered many of the 
people. A lady of conſiderable eminence, being exhort- 
ed to change her religion, if not for her own ſake, at 


| leaft for the ſake of the infant ſhe held in her arms, the 


lady, with an undaunted courage, ſaid, “ I did not 


had there, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, to renounce him 
here, With reſpect to my infant, why ſhould I not de- 


die for us?“ As ſoon as ſhe had done ſpeaking, they took 
the child from her, delivered it to a popiſh nurſe to bring 


| UP, and then cut the lady to pieces, mY 
25 | | 1 Dominico 


and appointed Conrade, biſhop of Portua, to be legate 


His bro- 


The king, the queen-mother, and three archbiſhops, 


Paris, till his daughter was delivered to the king's com- 


tor the faith); and exprels orders, that che laity ſhould 


quit Italy, my native copptry, nor forſake the eſtate I 


liver him up to death, ſince God delivered up his ſon to 


| PE 
Dominica Berto, a youth of ſixteen, | 
papiſt, was ſet upon an aſs with his' face to the tail, 
which he was obliged to hold in his hand for a bridle. In 
this condition he was led to the market-place, amidſt the 


acclamations of the populace; after which they cut off | 


his noſe, ears, and checks, and burnt holes 1n ſeveral 
parts of his body, till he expired.  _ 

An Albigenſes young lady, of a noble family, was 
ſeized by the papiſts, and carried through the ſtreets 
with a paper mitre upon her head, After mocking, 
beating, and ſmearing her face with dirt, they bade her 
call upon the ſaints: to which ſhe replied, © My truft 
and ſalvation is in Chriſt only - for even the virgin 
Mary, without the merits of her Son, could not be ſav- 


refuſing to turn | 


cd.“ On hearing this, the multitude fell upon, and 


„ murdered her 


; „„ 


— ſhort Account of the Perſecutions in ITALY, before the 
D 1 Neformation. 3 


N the 12th century, the firſt perlecutions under the 
1 papacy began in Italy, at the time that Adrian, an 
Engliſhman, was pope, being occafioned by the tollow- 
ing circumſtances : | 5 e 0 


A learned man, and an excellent orator of Brixia, 


named Arnold, came to Rome, and boldly preached 
againſt the corruptions and innovations which had 
crept into the church. His ditcourſes were ſo clear, 


conſiſtent, and breathed forth ſuch a pure ſpirit of piety, | 
that the ſenators, and many of the people, highly ap- 


pProved of, and admired his doctrines. „ 
This ſo greatly enraged Adrian, that he commanded 


Arnold inſtantly to leave the city, as an heretic. Ar- 
nold, however, did not comply, for the ſenators, and 


n 


ſome of the principal people took his part, and reſiſted 


the authority of the pope. _ 5 
Adrian now laid the city of Rome under an interdict, 
which cauſed the whole body of ciergy to interpoſe; 
and, at length, perſuaded the ſenators and people to 
give up the point, and ſuffer Arnold to be baniſhed. 
This being agreed to, he received his ſentence of exile, 
and retired to Germany, where he continued to preach 
church of Rome.*: fled 5 hen, ; . 
Adrian, on this account, thirſted for his blood, and 
made ſeveral attempts to get him into his hands; but 
Arnold, for a long time, avoided every ſnare laid for 
him. At length, Frederic Barbaroſſa arriving at the 
imperial dignity, requeſted that the pope would crown 
him with his own hand. This Adrian complied with, 
and at the ſame time aſked a favour of the emperor, 
which was, to put Arnold into his hands. The empe- 


againſt the pope, and to expoſe the groſs errors of the | 


ror very readily delivered up the unfortunate preacher, 


who ſoon fell a martyr to Adrian's vengeance, being 
hanged, and his body burnt to aſhes, at Apulia, The 


lame fate attended ſeveral of his old friends and com- 


anions. ee eee 
5 Encenas, a Spaniard, was ſent to Rome, to be brought 
up in the Roman catholic faith; but having converſed 
with ſome of the reformed, and read ſeveral treatiſes 
-which they had put into his hands, he became a proteſ- 


tant. This, at length, being known, one of his own. 


relations informed againſt him, When he was burnt by 


order of the pope, and a conclave of cardinals. The 


brother of Encenas had heen taken up much about the 
ſame time, for having a New Teſtament, in the Spaniſh 


language, in his poſſeſſion; but before the time appoint- 


ed for his execution, he found means to eſcape out of 
prilon, and retired to Germany. 


E 


not commit them to the care of a better. 


execution he appeared remarkably chearful, which one 
obſerving, ſaid, It is ſtrange you ſhould appear fo mer- 


e 
Faninus, a learned layman, by reading controverſial 
books, became of the reformed religion. An informa- 
tion being exhibited againft him to the pope, he was 
apprehended, and caſt into priſon, His wife, children, 
relations, and friends, viſited him in his confinement, 
and fo far wrought upon his mind, that he renounced 
his faith, and obtained his releaſe. But he was no 
ſooner free from confinement, than his mind felt the 
heavieſt of chains ; the weight of a guilty conſcience. 
His horrors were ſo great, that he found them inſup— 
portable, till he had returned from his apoſtacy, and de- 


clared himſelf fully convinced of the errors of the church 
of Rome. To make amends for his falling off, he now 


openly and firenuouſly did all he could to make con- 


verts to proteſtantiſm, and was pretty ſuccelsful in his 
endeavours, 


impriſonment; but he had his lite offered him if he would 


| recant again. This propoſal he rejected with diſdain, 
laying, that he ſcorned life upon ſuch terms. Being 
| aſked why he would obſtinately perſiſt in his opinions, 
and leave his wife and children in diftreſs, he replied, 
| 1 ſhall not leave them in diſtrefs, I have recommenc- 
ed thech to the care of an excellent truſtee. What 


truſtee? faid the perſon who had aſked the queſ- 
tion, with ſome ſurprize: to which Faninus anſwered, 
Jeſus Chriſt is the truſtee I mean, and I think I could 


On the day of 


ry upon ſuch an occaſion, when Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, 
juſt before his death, was in ſuch agonies, that he ſweat- 
ed blood and water. To which Faninus replied. 


Chriſt ſuſtained all manner of pangs and conflicts, with 
hell and death, on our accounts; and thus, by his ſuf- 
ferings, freed thoſe who really believe in him from the 
fear of them. He was then ſtrangled, and his body being 
burnt to aſhes, they were ſcattered about by the wind. 


Dominicus, a learned ſoldier, having read ſeveral 


controverſial writings, became a zealous proteſtant, and 
retiring to Placentia, he preached the goſpel in its ut- 


moſt purity, to a very conliderable congregation. At 


the concluſion of his fermon one day, he ſaid, If the 
congregation wui attend to-morrow, I will give them a 
deſcription of Anti-Chriſt, and paint him out in his pro- 


per colours.” 


A vaſt concourſe of people attended the next day; 


but juſt as Dominicus was beginning his ſermon, a civil 
magiſtrate went up to his pulpit, and took him into 


cuſtody, He readily ſubmitted ; but as he went along 


with the magiſtrate, made uſe of this expreſſion: I won- 


der the devil hath let me alone fo long. When he was 
brought to examination, this queſtion was put to him: 


Will you renounce your doctrines? To which he re- 


plied: My doctrines! I maintain no doctrines of my 
own; what I preach are the doctrines of Chriſt, and 
for thoſe I will forfeit my blood, and even think mylelf _ 


happy to ſuffer for the ſake of my Redeemer. Every 


method was taken to make him recant from his faith, 
and embrace the errors of the church of Rome; but when 


periuaſtions and menaces were found ineffectual, he was 
ſentenced to death, and hanged in the market-place. 
 Galeacius, a gentleman, who reſided near the caſtle 


of St Angelo, was apprehended on account of his faith. 


Great endeavours being uſed by his friends he recanted, 


and ſubſcribed to ſeveral of the ſuperſtitious doctrines 
Becoming, how- 


propagated by the church of Rome. 
ever, ſenſible of his error, he publicly renounced his re- 
cantation. Being apprehended for this, he was con- 
demned to be burnt; and agreeable to the order, was 


chained to a ſtake, where he was left ſeveral hours be- 


fore the fire was put to the faggots, in order that his 
wife, relations, and rien, who, ſurrounded him, 


might 


Theſe proceedings occaſioned his ſecond 
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however, now retained his conſtancy ot mind, and in- 


treated the executioner to put fire to the wood that | 
was to burn him. This, at length, he did, and Galea- 


cius was ſoon conſumed in the flames, which burnt with 


amazing rapidity, and deprived him of ſenſation in a. 


few minutes. | | 

Soon after this gentleman's death, a great number 
were put to death in various parts of Italy, on account 
of their faith, giving a ſure proof of their ſincerity in 
their martyrdoms. 8 


8 E e T. IV. 


The Perſecutions in CALABRIA, in the XIVth Century. 
: | bo the 14th century, many oF ih: Waldenfes of Pri” 


gela end Dauphiny emigrated to Calabria, and ſet- 


tling in ſome waſte lands, by the permiſſion of the nobles 


of that country, they ſoon, by the moſt induſtrious 


cultiv n, made ſeveral wild and barren ſpots appear 


with e beauties of verdure and fertility. _ 
Th: | 
new ſubjeQs and tenants, as they were honeſt, quiet, and 


induſtrious; but the prieſts of the country exhibited ſe- 


veral negative complaints againſt them; for not being a- 


ple to accuſe them of any thing bad which they did do, 


they founded accuſations on what they did not do, and | 


.. ĩͤ 

With not being Roman catholics. 

With rot making any 6f their boys prieſts. 
With not making any of their girls nuns. 
With not going to maſs. 


With not giving wax tapers to their prieſts as offer- | tn 2 
ol Fo ws 5 _ | nies, were ſent to ſcour the woods, and put to death all 
| they could meet with of the reformed religion. 
| viceroy himſelf likewiſe joined the cardinal, at the head 
of a body of regular forces; and, in conjunction, they 
did all they could to harraſs the poor people in the 
woods. Some they caught, and hanged up upon trees, 


ngs. 


With not going on pilgrimages. 
With not bowing to images. 


The Calabrian lords, however quieted the prieſts, by 
telling them, that theſe people were extremely harmleſs; 


gabrian lords were highly pleaſed with their | 


that they gave no offence to the Roman catholics, and 
cheartully paid the tythes to the prieſts, whoſe revenues 


were conliderably increaſed by their coming into the 


country; and who, of coniequence, ought to be the ] greateſt number they hunted down by way ct [port. A 


laſt perſons to complain of them. 


. Things Went nian. g n r e e 2 in their retreat; and thus all theſe poor people periſn- 
F OWFINS OOH THe: v7 NO TIS denen ed, by various means, to glut the bigoted malice of their 
into two corporate towns, annexed ſeveral villages to e ONT 


te 


the juriſdiction of them. At length, they ſent to Ge- 


neva for two-clergymen ; one to preach in each town, as 


they determined to make a public profeſſion of their 


faith. Intelligence of this affair being carried to pope 
Pius the Fourth, he determined to exterminate them 


from Calabria. 5 2 Os 

Fo this end he ſent cardinal Alexandrino, a man of a 
very violent temper, and a furious bigot, together with 
two monks, to Calabria, where they were to act as in- 
quiſitors. Theſe authorized perions came to St Kiſt, 
one of the towns built by the Waldenſes, and having aſ- 
ſembled the people, told them, that they ſhould re- 
ceive no injury, or violence, if they would accept of 
preachers appointed by the pope; but if they would not, 
they ſhould be deprived both of their properties and 
lives, and that their intentions might be known, maſs 
ſhould be publicly ſaid that afternoon, at which they 
were ordered to attend. | 3 
The people of St Xift, inſtead of attending maſs, fled 
into the woods with their families, and thus diſappointed 
the cardinal and his coadjutors. The cardinal then pro- 
ceeded to La Garde, the other town belonging to the 


Waldenſes, where, not to be ſerved as he had been at St 1 thoſe who remained alive after the rack, and thoſe who 


—_—— 


5 


might induce him to give up his opinions. Galeacius, 


10 


EE FER 
Xiſt, he ordered the gates to be locked, and all avenue; 


garded. The ſame propoſals were then made to the peg. 
ple of La Garde, as had been made tothe inhabitants of St 
Xiſt, but with this additional piece of artifice: the cardi. 
nal aſſured them thar the inhabitants of St Xiſt, had 
immediately come into his propoſals, and agreed, that 
the pope ſhould appoint them preachers. This falſ-. 
hood ſucceeded; for the people of La Garde, thinking 


what the cardinal had told them to be truth, laid, they 


would exactly follow the example of their brethren ar 
St Xift, | 


The cardinal having gained his point by deluding the 


people of one town, {ent for two troops of ſoldiers, with 


a view to murder thoſe of the other. He, accordingly, 


diſpatched the ſoldiers into the woods, to hunt down the 


| inhabirants of St Xiſt like wild beaſts, and gave them 
ſtrict orders to ſpare neither age or ſex, but to kill all they 


came near. The troops entered the woods, and many 


tell a prey to their terocity, before the Waldenſes were 


properly apprized of their deſign. 
they determined to fell their lives as dear as po ſſible, 
when ſeveral conflicts happened, in which the half-armeg 
Waldenſes performed prodigies of valour, and many 
| were ſlain on both ſides, the greateſt part of the troops 
being killed in the different rencounters the reſt were com- 
pelled to retreat, which ſo enraged the cardinal, that he 


immediately to the rac 


wrote to the viceroy of Naples for reinforcement. 


The viceroy immediately ordered a proclamation to 


be made throughout all the Neopolitan territories, that 


all out-laws, deſerters, and other proſcribed perſons, 


ſhould be freely pardoned for their reſpective offences, 


Jon condition of making a campaign againſt the inhabi- 
_ | tants of St Xift, and continuing under arms till thoſe 
- | people were exterminated. n „ ng, 


Many perſons, of deſperate fortunes, came in upon 
this proclamation, and being formed into light compa- 


The 


cut down boughs, and burat them, or ripped them o- 
pen, and left their bodies to be devoured by wild beaſts, 


or birds of prey. Many they ſhort at a diſtance, but the 


| few hid themſelves in caves; but famine defiroyed them 


mercileſs perſecutors. | 


Ihe inhabitants of St Xiſt were no ſooner exfermi- 


nated, than thoſe of La Garde engaged the attention of 
the cardinal and viceroy. It was offered, that if they 


would embrace the Roman catholic perſuaſion, them- 


ſelves and families ſhould not be injured, but their 
houſes and properties ſhould be reſtored, and none would 


be permitted to moleſt them; but, on the contrary, if 


they refuſed this mercy, (as it was termed) the utmoſt 


extremities would be uſed, and the moſt cruel deaths 


the certain conſequence of their non-compliance. 


Notwithitanding the promiſes on one ſide, and me- 
naces on the other, theſe worthy people unanimouſly 


refuled to renounce their religion, or embrace the er- 
rors of popery. This exaſperated the cardinal and 
viceroy ſo much, that 30 of them were ordered to be put 

Kk, as a terror to the reſt. 
Thoſe who were put to the rack were treated with 


1uch ſeverity, that ſeveral died under the tortures: one 


Charlin, in particular, was ſo cruelly uſed, that his bel- 
ly burſt, his bowels came out, and he expired in the 
greateſt agonies, Theſe barbarities, however, did not 
anſwer the purpoſes for which they were intended; for 


had 


At length, however, 


— » MD — 9 
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ER 
had not felt the rack, remained equally conſtant in their 


faith, and boldly declared, that no tortures of body, or 


terrors of mind, ſhould ever induce them to renounce 
their God, or worſhip images. : 
Several were then, by the cardinal's order, ſtripped 
fark naked, and whipped to death with iron rods; 
ſome were hacked to pieces with large knives; others 
were thrown down from the top of a Jarge tower; and 
many were covered over with pitch, and burnt alive. 
One of the monks who attended the cardinal, being 
naturally of a ſavage and cruel diſpoſition, requeſted of 
him, that he might ſhed ſome of the blood of theſe poor 
people with his own hands; when his requeſt being 
granted the barbarous man took a large ſharp Knife, and 
cut the throats of fourſcore men, women, and children, 
with as little remorle as a butcher would have killed fo 
many ſheep. Every one of theſe bodies were then or- 
| dered to be quartered, the quarters placed upon ſtakes, 
and then fixed in the different parts of the country, 


within a circuit of 30 miles. 


The four principal men of La Garde were hanged, 


and the clergyman was thrown from the top of his 
church ſteeple. He was terribly mangled, but not 

nite killed by the fall; at which time the viceroy pal- 
Go by, ſaid, Is the dog yet living? Take him up, end 
give him to the hogs; when, brutal as this ſentence 
may appear, it was executed accordingly. 


Sixt y women were racked ſo violently, that the cords 


: pierced their arms and legs quite tothe bone: when, 


being remanded to priſon, their wounds mortified, and 


were put to death by various cruel means; and if any 
Roman catholic, more compaſſionate than the reſt, in- 
terceded for any of the reformed, he was immediately 
apprehended, and ſhared the fame fate as a favourer of 
| heretics. : N 
on ſome affairs of moment which required his preſence, 
and the cardinal having been recalled to Rome, the 
marquis of Butiane was ordered to put the finiſhing 
firoke to what they had begun; which he, at length, 
eſſected, by acting with ſuch barbarous rigour, that 
there was not a fingle perſon of the reformed religion 
left living in all Calabria. „ T 
Thus were a great number of inoffenſive and harmleſs 
people deprived of their poſſeſſions, robbed of their pro- 
perty, driven from their homes, and, at length, mur 
dered, by various means, only becauſe they would not 
ſacrifice their conſciences to the ſuperſtitions of others, 


accept of teachers whom they could not believe. Iy- 
ranny is of three kinds, viz. That which enſlaves the 
perſon, that which ſeizes the property, and that which 


' preſcribes and dictates to the mind. The two firſt ſorts | 


may be termed civil tyranny, and have been practiſed 


by arbitrary ſovereigns in all ages, who have delighted 


in tormenting the perſons, and ſtealing the properties 
of their unhappy ſubjecks. But the third fort, viz. pre- 
ſeribing and dictating to the mind, may be called eccle- 
ſiaſtical tyranny: and this is the worſt kind of tyranny, 
as it includes the other two ſorts; for the Romith cler- 
gy not only torture the bodies, and ſeize the effects of 
thole they perſecute, but take the lives, torment the 
minds, and, if poſſible, would tyrannize over the ſouls 
ol-the unhappy Fiss. 3 


. 
A ſhort Account of the Perſecutions in BonEuIA, before 
x the Reformation, 


"HF Bohemians were heathens and idolaters, till 


their duke or captain Borivoius going into Mora- 


PT 


1 


PER 

via, Anno Chriſti 894, by a ſtrange providence of God 
was converted to the knowledge and faith of Chriſt ; 
whereupon, he together with thirty other Palatines, was 
baptized : At his return into Bohemia, he took alon 
with him Methudius, biſhop of Moravia, by whoſe mi- 
niſtry, Ludomilla, the duke's wife, was converted and 
baptized. ET aug 

Borivoius bulying himſelf in erecting divers ſchools 
and churches, it pleaſed God, that, in a ſhort time, a 
great harveſt was gathered, many of the nobility and 
commons being daily converted and baptized: but Sa- 
tan envying the progreſs of the goſpel, preſently raiſed 


up perſecution againſt the profeſlors of it. For firſt of 


all, Borivoius was baniſhed by the wicked faction of the 
idolaters, and then compelled to reſign his dominion to 
his eldeft ſon, who being dead, his younger ſon Boli— 
ſlaus ſucceeded, who was a very holy man, yet was 


drawn to marry Drahomira, famous for nobility and 
| beauty, but a heathen; yet ſhe promiſed, after inftruc- 


tion, to be baptized: and during her huſband's lite, the 


cunningly concealed her hatred againſt Chriftians, but 
he being dead, the grandmother (Ludomilla) educated _ 
the elder ſon (Wenceſlaus) and Drahomira took the 


younger (Boliflaus) and uſurped the government, com- 
manding the Chriſtian churches to be ſhut up, the exer- 


ciſes of their worſhip to ceaſe, prohibiting miniſters 


from inſtructing the people, and ſchool-maſters from 
teaching youth; ſuch as diſobeyed were impriloned, ba- 
niſhed, and put to death. „%%% nn 


At Prague the magiſtrates were changed, and cruel ido- 
they died in the moſt miſerable manner. Many others | 


laters ſubſtituted in the room of Chriſtians, by whoſe in- 
citements the poor Chriſtians were ſecretly, openly, and 


unworthily murdered and abuſed, whilſt the murderers 


went away with impunity : but if any Chriſtian killed 


a heathen, tho' in his own defence, ten Chriſtians were 
. Cy FO _ | mallacred for that one. Yet the inſatiable cruelty of 
The viceroy being obliged to march back to Naples | 


Drahomira was not fatished herewith, but that ſhe 


might deſtroy all the chriſtians, the dealt with one Bal- 


lows, a cruel wietch, whom ſhe had ſt over the city 


of Prague, earneſtly intreating him by fraud or force to 


elfect it, promiling him a reward it he did it. He 


thereupon arms fix hundred contpirators at his own 
houſe, with whom he haſtens to thoſe that were delign- 


ed for {laughter: but the plot, thro' God's mercy, being 


diſcovered to the Chriſtians, four hundred of them met 
to detend their own lives. The iſſue of the fight was 


victory to the Chriſtians, the ſtreets being polluted with 


the blood of eight hundred that were flain. Then did 
u Ss, Drahomira pretend that the was much diſpleaſed with 
embrace idolatrous doctrines Which they abhorred, and 


the tumult, commanding, that arins of both parties 


ſhould be brought into the city magazine, ſeverely for- 


bidding any man to walk with dart or ſword. The 
Chriſtians, though ſuſpecting her fraud, yet, that they 


might not ſeem diſobedieat, brougkt their arms to the 


magazine, the enemies pretending alſo to do the like. 
This being done, Drahomira employs her cut-throats, 
in the night, to let upon the unarmed Chriſtians, where - 


by above three hundred were {lain in one night. This 


Drahomira much rejoiceth at, but yet not ſatisfied. * 
commands the major of Prague to deſtroy all the Chriſ- 


tians. Whereupon he beſets all the ſtreets and paſſages, 
and ſlays all that he meets with; till the Chriſtians ga- 


thering themſelves together, encounter with him, 


uc 
him to flight, and in the purſuit ſlew this wicked e 
| This ſo enraged Drahomira, that ſhe commanded the 


two churches to be burnt down, in one of which her 
huſband was interred, Whilſt the was thus raged a- 
gainlt the Chriſtians, Wenceſlaus, now grown to years, 
by the advice of his grand-mother, and the Chriſtian 
nobility, took upon him the government, and the bet- 
ter to eſtabliſh peace, he aſſigned the city of Boliflavia, 
nd adjacent parts, to his mother and younger bro- 


Drahomira 


PER 
Drahomira: yet laid not aſide her hatred and bloody 
deligns againſt the chriſtians, which ſhe firſt ſhewed a- 
gainſt holy Ludomilla, ſubſtituting two wicked villains, 
in the night, to murder her: Theſe fellows finding her 
at prayers in her oratory, ſtrangled her. 


wicked act, which he retuſed, becauſe he judged it con- 
trary to that duty which he owed to a mother; and to 
the modeſty and patience of a Chriſtian. But he was 
ſhortly after ill requited by this monſter, who affecting 
domination, began to defame Wenceſlaus, as ſluggiſh 
and unfit for government; but when ſhe perceived that 
his ſubjects loved him exceedingly, ſhe waited a fitter 
opportunity, which thus fell out. 


ther, ſhe entertained him with much diflembled love; 
but, in the night, as he was making his prayers to God, 


with lome other cut-throats, {lew him. 
having by this fratricide, obtained the government, 
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_ Chriſtians, 1 
his mother added, that their dead bodies ſhould not be 
buried. Hereupon many fled, others were ſeized on, 
and tormented to death divers ways; but God ſuffered 
not D:ahomira to eſcape his revenging hand, for in that 
place, where the miniſter's bones lay unburied, the earth 
opened of itſelf, and ſwallowed her up alive with her 
chariot, and all that were in it; which place is to be 
| ſeen before the caſtle of Prague to this dag. 


the innocent Chriſtians; ſome of them ran mad, and 
threw themſelves down from high places; others flew 
themſelves with their own {words, wherewith they had 
murdered the innocent men; and the place where 
Wenceſlaus' blood was ſhed, could never be waſhed off, 
but remained as a perpetual witneſs of that villany. 
Theſe things ſo affrighted Boliſlaus, that he became 
"more mild to the rin 
Anno 970, Woytich, the ſecond biſhop of Prague, la- 
bouring ſeriouſly in converting the relicts of the Gen- 
tiles, and refoxming their wicked lives, they raiſed ſo 
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in battle, &c. 5 | 8 5 
Not long after, the pope having uſurped domination 
cover other churches, ſought to obtrude his ſuperſtitions 


| ed, that all their ſacred ſervice ſhould be in the Latin 
tongue, and that they ſhould not have the cup in the 
ſacrament. The Bohemians ſent two miniſters, and four 


_ eaſed of theſe grievances, and at laſt obtained their re- 
queſt. 0 Gs Ss | 


their own language in holy ſervices; whereupon U- 


valiant ſervice to the Roman empire, was created king) 
| ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, requeſting a confirmation ot 
the liberties formerly granted to them, 
( (Hildebrand) abſolutely refuſed it. 
Anno 1197. Pope Celeſtine ſent a cardinal into Bohe- 
mia, 10 inhibit miniſters marriage, and to divorce ſuch 


ſtoned him to death. 


and amongſt the reſt, John Melicius, of a noble family 
and fervent ſpirit, much honoured for his great learn- 


Some there | 
were that much provoked Wenceflaus to revenge that | 


Boliſlaus having a ſon, ſhe invited Wenceſlaus to the | 
baptiſing of this his nephew at Boliſlavia; he going thi- 


his brother Boliſlaus aſſaults him; and being aſſiſted 
Boliflaus | 


_ threatned i or ag and death, to all miniſters and 
they did not preſently depart Bohemia: 


Others alſo, who were her inſtruments in maſſacring 


great a ſedition againſt him, as enforced Woytich to a 

voluntary baniſhment. Then did the pagans riſe up a- 
gainſt his brethren, and murdered five of them, and | 
then conſpired againſt their prince, but were overcome | 


rateſlaus, duke of Bohemia (who ſhortly after, for his 


But the pope | 


E 


others to Rome, anno 977, to the pope, deſiring to be | 


* 


Allo, when afterwards the cup was taken away in the 
ſacrament, there were many that oppoſed that ſacrilege, 


one of them a thouſand and ſeven hundred perſons, and 


e 
ing and holineſs of lite. In his miniſtry he earneſtly 


exhorted his auditors to a frequent communicating in 
both kinds; at laſt he was much moved in ſpirit to go to 


Rome, and there to teſtify, that the great antichriſt was 
come, and did then reign. | 


He prayed unto God, with taſting and tears, defiring* 
that unleſs theſe thoughts came from God's Spirit, ne 


might be delivered from them: But when yet he could 
find no inward quiet, he went to Rome, and wrote upon 
the cardinal's doors, Antichri/t is come, and ſilteth in the 


church, He alſo in his conferences with many, aſſerted 


the ſame. For this, the pope 1impritoned him, and ex- 
communicated both him and his auditors. „ 


Mr Matthias, of Prague, was alſo a zealous defender 
of the communion in both kinds. 


| the Anno 1375, te 
with ſome other learned men, went to king Charles 


that then reigned, and requeſted him to call an ocu- 
menical council, for the reformation of the church, 

Charles ſending to the pope about it, he was ſo in- 
cenſed at the ineſſage, that he commanded the king to 
| punith thoſe raſh and heretical men. Whereupon 


Matthias was baniſhed the kingdom, when the ule of 


the ſacrament in both kinds was prohibited through ail 


Bohemia; ſo that the godly could not adminiſter and 


receive it, but in private houſes, woods, and caves, and 


that with the hazard of their lives; for they were ſet 
upon in the highways, plundered, beaten, and drowned 


in rivers ; ſo that at laſt they were neceſſitated to go to- 
gether in companies and armed. And this continued to 
the days of John Hus and Jerome of Prague. But when 
theſe holy men of God were ſo unjuſtly burned at 
Conſtance, the adverſaries were not ſatisfied with their 


blood, but took further counſel for the deſtruction of 


the whole nation; for when fifty-eight of the chief 
nobles of Bohemia, in the name of all the commons, 
| anno 1410, had ſent letters from Prague to the coun- 
cil, complaining that their paſtor, an innocent and holy 


man, and a faithful teacher of the truth, was unjuſtly 


condemned; the council, inſtead of anſwering them, 
| wrote their letters to ſome violent papiſts who were in 
| authority, to aſſiſt their legate in oppreſſing the here- 
„ties, N e es . 


Thus the Bohemians were incited more and more to 
mutual contentions ; the prieſts daily from the pulpits 


divulged their excommunicationsandexecrations againſt 


the Huſites, and to ſtir up the greater hatred again: 
them, they uſed lying ſigns; for, putting dirt about 


| the wicks of their tapers, when the flame had burned. 
the wax to the dirt, the taper went out; then they cried 
| out, That God by miracles declared his hatred of thoſe wicks 
upon the Bohemians alſo ; But eſpecially he command- 


ed heretics, who were unworthy #9 enjoy the light: And 
thereupon they perſecuted them all manner of ways, 
and uſed ſuch violence, that a tumult was raiſed at 


Prague, anno 1419, wherein the enraged multitude 
threw twelve ſenators of Prague, with the major, out 
of the windows of the ſenate-houſe, who fell upon the 
bg Fe _ | points of ſpears. | 
Yet afterwards they were again inhibited the uſe of | 


After this, the pope publicly excommunicated the Bo- 
hemians at Florence, exciting the emperor, kings, 
princes, dukes, &c. to take up arms againſt them, in- 
treating them by the wounds of Chriſt, and their own 


ſalvation, unanimouſly to fall upon them, utterly to ex- 


tirpate that curied generation, promiſing univerſal re- 
miſſion of ſins to the moſt wicked perſon, if he did but 
kill one Bohemian, 


victory under the brave captain Ziſea. 
Yet ſtill as the popiſh party prevailed at any time, 


they exerciſed all manner of cruelty upon the poor ſer- 


vants of Chriſt, inſomuch, that at Cuttenburgh, where 
were deep metal mines, anno 1420, they threw 1ato 


into 


Hereupon great wars were raiſed a- 


1 N gainſt them; but it pleaſed God ſtill to give them the 
as were married; but the biſhops and miniſters almoſt 


on the face with his 
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into 


the emperor and pope's legate being there, was in 


fa, 


his inn drawn into diſcourſe, where pleading for Hus, | 


acrament in both kinds, he was caft into priſon; 
2 2 a ſtudent of Prague was caſt into the ſame 
riſon. The merchant exceedingly encouraged him, 
5 ing, O my brother! What an honour is it, that we 
are called thus to bear witneſs to the Lord Jeſus? Let 
us undergo the trouble with chearfulneſs; the fight 1s 
but ſhort, the reward is eternal. Let us remember the 
Lord, what a cruel death he underwent for us, and 
with what guiltleſs blood we are redeemed, and what 
torments the martyrs have patiently endured, &c. But 
when they were brought to execution, and the ropes 
by which the horſes were to drag them through 
the ſtreets, were faſtened to their feet, the ſtudent af- 
frighted with the terrors of death, and allured by the 
fait promiſes of the legate, recanted. But the merchant, 


like an unſhaken rock, told them that their hopes of any . 
Tam ready to die, 


cahtation from him were but vain. die, 
faith he, for the goſpel of the Lord Jeſus. And ſo being 
drawn ſlowly through the ftreets, he was brought to the 
place of execution, and there burnt, anno 1420. 

Pichel, the chief magiſtrate of the city of Litomeritia, 
| having taken twenty-four of the chief citizens, and a- 
mongſt them his ſon in law, put them in an high tower, 
and at laſt he brought them out half dead with hunger 
and cold, and adjudged them to be drowned. When 
they came to the river Albis, their wives, children, and 
| friends greatly mourning, the majors own daughter 
came wringing her hands, and falling at her father's feet, 
| beleeched him to ſave her huſband's life: but he, harder 
than a rock, bade her give over, faying, What? Can you 
not have a worthier huſband than this? To whom ſhe an- 
| ſwered, ſeeing his inexorableneſs, You ſhall never any 
more eſpouſe me to any. And ſo beating her breaſt, and 


tearing her hair, ſhe followed amongſt the reſt, When 


the martyrs came to the river, whilſt ferries were pre- 
_ paring, they with loud voices called heaven and earth to 
witneſs their innoceney; and ſo taking their leave of 


their wives, children, and friends, exhorting them to]! 


conſtancy and zeal for the truth, they were carried and 


caſt into the midſt of the river, with their hands and 


feet bound together, and fo drowned ; and 1t any were 
driven to 5 they were ſtabbed with iron-forks 


and pikes. The major's daughter ſeeing her huſband 


thrown into the river, leaped in to him, caught him a- 


bout the middle, but being unable to draw him forth, | 
they were both drowned ; the next day they were found 


embracing one another, and. vere both buried in one 
rave, anno 1421. 5 V 2: 
, Abour the 1 a company of ſoldiers going to: 
. wards Prague, ſeized upon a godly miniſter, four other 
men, and four boys, the eldeſt not being above eleven 
years old, for adminiſtering, and receivin the facrament 
in both kinds, and carried them to their colonel ; the 


colonel ſent them to the biſhop, who required them to | 


_ abjure, or elſe he would burn them: the minifter ſtout- 
ly anſwered, But the goſpel teacheth otherwiſe, ſo that you 
muſt either approve what wwe do, or blot it out of your Bible, 
ereupon one of the troopers {mote him ſo violently 
antlet, that the blood ran out of 
his mouth and noſe. The biſhop made this minitter the 
ſubject of his mirth and fcorn all that night, and the 


next day, being the ſabbath, he burned them all in one 


fire; and when the biſhop would have perſuaded them 
to abjure the cup in the ſacrament, the miniſter an- 


ſwered, That be would rather ſuffer a thouſand deaths, than 


deny a truth ſo clearly revealed in the goſpel. 
Another captain violently entering into a church where 
many godly people were met together, he killed ſome, 


C815 1 


another a thouſand and thirty eight; and into a 
59 pa thouſand three hundred and thirty four perſons. 
: Alſo a merchant of Prague coming to Preſla in Sile- 


ther with twelve more, apprehended by 


but their blood running out, cauſed a 
| the city, wherein ſome ot the ſenators were flain, and 


blow them out befere they grow into a flame, 


| PER | | 
and took others priſoners; and going to the communion 
table he took the cup, being full of wine, and drunk to 
his horſe, who having pledged him, he ſaid; His horſe 
was now one of the communicants in both kinds,  _ 
About the ſame time one Martin Loquis ſhould have 
ſuffered, but his life was begged by the Thaborites. After- 
wards, taking another aflociate with him, he was travel- 
ling towards Moravia, but by the way, they were taken 
by a captain, who manacling them with irons, examin- 
ed them about the ſacrament: Martin anſwered. The 
body of Chriſt is in heaven, and he hath but one, not man 
bodies: Hereupon the captain gave him a box on the 
ear, as not enduring ſuch blatphemy, and would have 
had him burned. Then did a prieſt beg him, to ſee if 
he could convert him; but when that ſucceeded not, he 


thruſt them into a dark ſtinking dungeon for two 


months: then he tormented them with fire, till their 
bowels came forth, to extort from them who were thcir 
companions. Aftetwards they were both ſhut up in a 
tub, and do burned, anno VVV 
A godly and eloquent preacher in Prague; was, toge- 

a captain, carri- 

ed into the common hall, and there privately beheaded; 
great tumult in 


others ſaved themſelves by flight Ts 

Not long after there ſprung up a ſchiſm amongſt thoſe 
that were called Huſlites, for * of them began iu 
other things to comply with the pope, only they 


inſiſted upon the cup in the ſacrament, whence they 


were called Calixtines: others of them ſtuck cloſe to 
Hus's doQrine, and cried down all ſuperſtition. 
And this contention was cunningly fomented by the 

pope and emperor: and to make the profeſſors of the 
pure doctrine odious, they branded them with the hate- 
ful name of Piccards, by which name the Waldenſes in 
Piccardy were called. Yet both theſe: parties, when 
they were aſſaulted by the emperor, joined together in 
oppoſing him, and obtained many great victories againſt 

him: Yet anno 1444, the Thaborites were utterly op- 
preſſed by fraud and force. e 

Anno 1459. There were divers godly people in Bo- 
1emia, miniſters, nobles and commons, who being 
much preſſed in conſcience about the ſuperſtitions in 
the church of Rome, obtained of their king [George 
Pogiebracius, | 2 place in the hilly country near to Sileſia 

to inhabit, where throwing off all ſiperſtitious prac- 
tices, they applied themſelves to the form of the primi- 
tive fimplicity, calling themſelves brethren and fiſters. 
The beginning of this church diſpleaſed the devil, and 
therefore he raiſed a ſudden and violent tempeſt to 


| overthrow it: for the fame of it being ſpread abroad, 


the prieſts in every pulpit ſtirred up the hatred of the 
people againſt them, crying out, Blow out theſe ſparks, 


— 


Anno 1461. One of their miniſters, with ſome others, 
coming to Prague, to vilit their friends, were betray- 
ed, and tome officers coming to apprehend them, ſaid 
to them all, All that will live godly in Chriſt Feſus muſt ſufs 
fer perſecution, therefore come forth, and follow us to 


priſon, which they did. The king believing the ſlan- 


ders that were raiſed againſt them, as that they were at- 


tempting {ome ſeditioi?, &c. he commanded the aged 


miniſter to be tortured, but he falling into a extaly, felt 
no pain at all: the tormentors ſuppoling him to be dead, 
took him down from the rack, but after ſome hours, he 
came to himſelf, and by the interceſſion of a friend, 
was diſmiſſed, RR ROI hm re Ee, 

Preſently after there came forth from the kin 


g an e- 
dict, forbidding all paſtors 


to adminiſter holy ſervices 


without ceremonies; and withall, threatning death to 
_ thoſe that ſhould adminiſter to the brethren, called now 
by the hateſul name of migrate 


'The brethren here- 
| | uj.On 
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upon were brought into great extremity, being like | After the death of Pogiebracius, Uladiſlaus, a Poloniag 


ſheep deſtitute of ſhepherds. Vet preſently came forth 
1 a new edict, that none of them ſhould be ſuffered to live 
either in Bohemia or Moravia. Hereupon they were 
diſperſed amongſt the woods and mountains, dwelling 
in caves; where yet they were ſcarce ſafe, ſo that they 
were forced to make no fire, nor dreſs any meat, but 
in the night time, leſt the ſmoke ſhould betray them. 
In the cold winter nights, fitting by the fire, they applied 
themſelves to the reading of the bible, and holy diſ- 
B courſes. When in the ſnow they went abroad to pro- 
—_ vide them neceſſaries, they went cloſe together, and left 
BH their footſteps ſhould betray them, the hindermoſt of 
= - __ them drew after him a great bough, to cover the 


prints which their feet had made. N I towns and cities as a ſpectacle: they brought him to 
Theſe brethren chofe by 1uffrage, certain elders, to | their church, where he muſt abjure his errors, and he. 
whom they promiſed obedience; and by thre advice of | feech the people to pray for him, a moſt miſerable fin. 
theſe elders, the chiefeſt of the brethren in Bohemia and | ner ; and to take heed, by his example, of the wicked 
_ Moravia, were called together in a ſynod, in the moun- | Piccards. They alto publiſhed his confeſſion in writ. 
\ tains, to ordain eccleſiaſtical laws, whereby they ſhould | ing, being confirmed with the ſeals and ſubſcriptions 
be governed: They appointed alſo ſundry days of faſting | of ſome deans and prieſts, cauſing them. to be read in 
and praying for themſelves, and their diſperſed friends; | the churches to the people. 5 „„ 
taking counſel trem God's word, concerning thoſe | But the devil was befooled herein, for the brethren, 
things which were required to the fuller reformation, | by public writings, confuted theſe lies; and the villain, 
both of life and doctrine. That which moſt afflited | trembling fo often to forſwear himſelf in the ſight of the 
them was for want ot paſtors, not knowing where they | people, confeſſed at laſt that he was ſuborned to do what 
{hould have new ones, after thoſe were dead, who then ki 


| he did, and that he knew not any of the Piccards : Yet 
lived with them: but after debate, they reſolved, that it thus far did good, that tome, to be convinced of ſuch 


_ Chriſt had given this authority to his church, that ſuch | villanies, began privately and diſguiſed to frequent the 
as were ordained themſelves, might ordain others: yet | aſſemblies of the brethren, and finding it to be far 
ſome ſcruple aroſe, whether ſuch as were but preibyters, | otherwiſe than it was reported, affociated themſelves 
might ordain without a biſhop : for which cauſe they | with them, as with true chriſtians. 

met together, and with faſting, prayers and tears, they Anno 1488, Mathias, king of Hungary, baniſhed the 

. ſought unto God to reveal his will unto them in this | brethren from Moravia, which cauſed ſome hundreds 

4 difficulty; and afterwards making a ſcrutiny by lot, the | of them, together with a miniſter, to go into Molda- 

138 Lord anſwered them, that it was lawful for preſbyters to | via: whereupon the brethren in Bohemia ſent one of 

1 ordain preſbyters, which occaſioned great joy unto them. | their elders to them, to exhort them unto patience under 

 . Then did theſe brethren deliberate among themſelves, | this perſecution, which was for the truf. 

ip | whether they ſhould join with the Waldenſes in Mora- | Shortly after the reſtleſs enemies of God and his 

1 via and Auſtria; and ſo to be one people with them, and | church, raiſed another perſecution againſt the brethren 

one church: the purity of their doctrine and Chriſtian in Bohemia: for ſome biſhops conſulting together, ſu- 

\ converſation did much pleafe ; but again it much dif- | borned the queen, great with child, (conceiving that } 

| pleaſed them, that they concealed the truth, not | the king would deny her nothing in that ſtate) to re- 1 
openly profeſſing it as they ought; but to avoid perſe- | queſt of him, that he would ſeverely puniſh the Pic- 1 

cution, they frequented the churches of the papiſts, and | cards: The king being diſpleaſed at her requeſt, only 

10 communicated with idolaters. Therefore they con- nodded his head, but gave no anſwer at all; yet the 

cluded to admoniſh them of this evil, and for this end | biſhops, in his preſence, began to draw up the edict. 

they fent ſome able men to them, to acquaint them | The king going into his chamber, fell down on his 
with it: the Waldenſes anſwered, that to be in unity with | knees, and with tears beſought God to forgive the guil: 
them was very grateful, and for the evils objected a- | of thoſe bloody counſels, and to grant no ſucceſs to 
gainſt them, they were not ignorant of them, nor would | them; and God heard his prayers, and ſhewed ſome 
defend them, but rather would labour to amend them : | examples of his ſevere. judgments on the authors of 

_ concluding that they deſired to have a fixed day of | this conſpiracy.” _ _ e 5 

meeting with the brethren, in which they would take | The queen who pro 

ſome further order about this buſinefs. 5 

But before the time came, the papiſts having ſome in- 


ſucceeded in the kingdom, to whom the brethren wrote 
an apology, by reaſon of many foul accuſations that were 
carried to him againſt them. This ſo exaſperated their e 
nemies, that they endeavoured by a moſt impudent in. 
vention, to ſtir up the hatred ot all men againſt them. 
The way they uſed was this; They ſuborned a wicked 
villain to ſay that he came from amongſt them, and 
that he had been an elder, but had therefore forſaken 
them, becaule in their meetings they uſed to blaſpheme 
God, the virgin Mary, and the ſaints, to traduce the 
ſacraments, to mingle themſelves inceſtuouſly, after the 
manner of the Adamites, to commit murder, and prac. 
tite witchcraft, &c. This man they led through the 


2 oled to her fancy, what grate- 
ful ſpectacles ſhe ſhould have in ſeeing the Piccards 
- | brought to Prague, and there, ſome burat, ſome be- 
telligence of it, raged 10 violently againſt the Walden- headed, and others drowned in the water, preſently 
ſes, that they burnt one of the chiefeſt otthem at Vienna, | fell in travel, and not being able to bring forth, the 
and ſo perſecuted the reſt, that they were fain to pro- phylicians adviſed that the child ſhould be cut out of 
vide for their own ſafety by flight. _ e the mother's womb, which was accordingly done, 
Anno 1468. There came out a new decree againſt whereby the child lived, but the mother died. 
theſe brethren, requiring all the nobles of Bohemia, Two years after, the biſhops by their importunity 
within their ſeveral juriſdictions, to apprehend as ma- | prevailed with the king that ſharp remedies ſhould be 
ny as they could, and to proceed againſt them. | uſed againſt thoſe growing evils, as they were pleaſed 
Many therefore were apprehended and put into pri- | to call them; whereupon an edict was ſent forth that 
ſon, where they were kept for a long time: but through | all the Piccards, without diſtinction of ſects, age or 
the wonderful working of God, the more the enemies | quality, ſhould be flain. This mandate was brought 
laboured to put out this ſpark, the more it brake forth in- | to the aſſembly of ſtates at Prague by two biſhops, but 
to a great flame: for many of their peers ſubmitted to | divers ot the firſt nobles oppoſed it, ſo that eighteen 
the ditcipline of the brethren, building churches for | months were ſpent in debate before any thing was done; 
them in theirowntowns and villages, fo that anno 1150, 


but at laſt, by the cunning artifice of the chancellor, 
they had in Bohemia and Moravia about two hun- | and his bloody aſſociates, it was confirmed by the 
dred churches. | 


greateſt part of the nobility, in the preſence of the 


| | P E. R | og Ny 2 8 
king; and a mutual confederacy was entered into, that 
it ſhould be proſecuted with an armed power: but God 


following ſome ot the chief contrivers of it with ſun- 


dry judgments, it almoſt came to nothing. 


Vet in theſe troubles moſt of the miniſters were turn- | 


ed out of their places, ſo that they durſt not preach nor 

pray, but in private. ' And a certain nobleman, having 

apprehended ſix of the brethren, caſt them into priſon, 
and when they were brought forth to be burnt, they 
went chearfully to the fire; and when the chief officer, 
taking affection to one of them, offered him his life, if 
he would recant his error, profering him withall to give 
a year's time to conſider of it; he pauſed a while, but 


by and by anſwered, It is too much by ſuch a delay, to loſe | 
my brethrens company, and ſo going along with them, they [ 


were burned together. e V 
Shortly after the chancellor that had procured the paſ- 
ſing of the edict againſt the brethren, as he returned 


from the parliament, viliting a certain nobleman by the 


way, he with great pleaſure reported to him what was 
agreed upon againſt the brethren : the nobleman having 
a ſervant that was much addicted to the diſcipline of 
the brethren, aſked him how -he liked it; the ſervant 
anſwered, that all were not agreed: the chancellor ſuſ- 


petting ſome new conſpiracy, aſking him who durſt op- 


poſe the ſtates of the kingdom, &c. The lervant ſaid, 


In heaven there is one, who if he were not preſent at your 
counſels, you have conſulted in vain: The chancellor re- 
plied, Thou knave, thou ſhalt find that as well as the reſt. 
And riſing up in a fury, immediately a carbuncle rofe up- 
on his foot, which turned to a diſeaſe, called ignis ſacer, 


whereof he died miſerably. 
ing homewards, as he was alighted our of his chariot to 
make water, he ſtruck his member on a ſharp nail that 
was in the boot, whereby he drew out his entrails with 


bim, and not long after he gave up the ghoſt. 


Alſo Dr Auguſtine, who by ſlanderous libels had en- 


deavoured to ſtir up the king againſt the brethren, died | 


ſuddenly as he was at Upper. 
Another nobleman of theſe perſecutors, as he was 
hunting, his horſe threw him, and his arrow ran into his 


thigh, and came out at his loins, whereby he died a | common people hearing of it,*digged up his carcſae, 


moſt paintul death. 


Many others of them felt the like judgments of God; | 


ſo that it grew into a proverb amongſt them: If you be 
weary of your life, attempt ſomething againſt the Pic- 
cards, and you ſhall not eſcape a year to an end. 


About this time God ſtirred up in Germany, un- 


daunted Luther, the thunderbolt againſt the pope, 


which occaſioned many of the Calixtines to refolve to 


embrace the purer doctrine of the goſpel, ard to ſeek 
for the ordination of their miniſters from Wittenburg, 


rather than from Rome. But among thele, there was. 
one Zahere, an apoſtate, who to ingratiate himſelf with 


the king and pope, would enforce the paſtors and citi- 
zens of Prague, to ſubſeribe to ſundry articles, or elſe 
they muſt be proſcribed. And firſt of all fix paſtors 
were baniſhed, then ſixty-five of the chiefeſt citizens: 
then to colour greater cruelty, a rumour was ſpread a- 


broad of a conſpiracy made by the brethren againſt the | 


Calixtines; and to extort a confeſſion hereot, three citi- 
Zens were brought to the rack, who rather choſe to ſut- 


fer all torments, than falſly to accuſe the innocent: Yet 


divers were perſecuted ; amongſt others, a cutler that 
had found an orthodox book about the ſacraments, was 
whipped only in the markei-place, and baniſhed : Ano- 
ther was branded in the forehead: a third was thruſt in- 
to priſon, and there murdered, 3 

Then in the aſſembly of eſtates it was decreed, that 
the mandate of the king ſhould be put in execution a- 


\ gainſt the Piccards: whereupon a new perſecution was 


3 


5 

raiſed againſt the brethren, their churches being ſhut up, 
and their exerciſes forbidden. „ 
Anno 1526. A godly and learned man, together with 
his hoſteſs with whom he lodged, a widow of lixty 
years old, were both burnt in the fire for Piccardiſin, to- 
gether with the books that were found about them. 

Another godly woman being brought before the ma- 
giſtrate, made a bold profeſſion of her faith, and then 
being required to prepare her garments to be burnt in, 
ſhe anſwered, They are ready, lead me away when you pleaſe, 


The crier declaring openly that ſhe had blaſphemed, the 
with a loud voice denied it, ſaying, It is falſe, I am 
condemned becauſe I deny the real preſence of Chriſt 
in the ſacrament ; give no credit to thele prieſts, they 


are diſſembling hypocrites, adulterers, Sodomites, Epi- 
cures.“ &c. Being commanded to pray to the crucifix, 


ſhe turned her back to it, and lifting up her eyes to 
heaven, ſhe ſaid, There is our God, thither we muſt look, 


and ſo chearfully mounting the pile, ſhe was burned, 


F hens on 
The year after two German tradeſmen were caught 


at Prague, accuſed by the monks of Lutheraniſm, and 


| condemned to be burnt: As they went to execution, ſuch _ 


gracious words proceeded out of their mouths, as drew 
tears from the ſpectators eyes: when they came to the 


Pile, they exceedingly encouraged one another; one of 


them ſaying, Since our Lord Chriſt hath ſuffered ſuch 


grievous things for us, let us chearfully ſufter for him, 
and rejoice that we have found ſo much favour with him, 


that we are counted worthy to die for the law of God: 
The other ſaid, © I in the day of my marriage found 


„% I not ſo much inward joy as I do now.“ When fire was 
Another of the great ſticklers in this buſineſs, return- 


put to them, with a loud voice they ſaid, Lord Jeius, 
thou in thy ſufferings prayedſt for thine enemies, there- 
fore we allo do the like. Forgive the king, the men of 


Prague, and the clergy, for they know not what they 
do, and their hands are full of blood; and ſo they ſlept in 
the Lord. But one of their chief perſecutors, who wiſh- 


ed that all the Piccards were hanged, beheaded or burnt 


by his own hands, all theſe fell upon himſelf by God's 


juſt judgment: for being much in debt, he hanged him- 
lelf, and when his friends had privately buried him, the 


and caſt it away, which by the magiſtrates command 
was ordered to be burnt; but when the woodſtack was 
conſumed, and the carcaſe only ſcorched, his head was 
JJ „ . 

_ Zahere the apoſtate, when under colour of an inqui- 
fition againſt the Piccards, he raiſed up civil commo- 


tions, was by the king baniſhed, where he died miſer- 
| ably ; the like befel another of thoſe cruel perſecutors. 

Anno 1535, Ferdinand the I. ſucceeding in the king- 
dom, the popiſh party cunningly ſtirred up the Calix- 
tines to perſecute the brethren: Whereupon, they ſuf- 


fering many grievous things, ſent a petition, together 
with a confeſſion of their faith to Ferdinand at Vienna, 
ſubſcribed by twelve barons and thirty three knights, 


| complaining how unjuſtly they were accuſed by their 
enemies, and that the prieſts ordinarily cried out that the 


Piccards might be {lain without controul, and that a leſs 
ſin was thereby committed, than if one killed a dog; 
Ferdinand returned anſwer, that he had not leiſure to 
conſider of their papers, yet promiſed that nothing 


| ſhould be done either againſt law or equity, till he had 


further knowledge of the cauſe. | 
In the mean time the brethren being much encourag- 
ed by letters from Luther, Bucer and Capito, went on 


conſtantly; and through God's mercy, a great number 


was added to the church, till that fatal year 1547. At 
which time Charles the V. putting in execution the de- 


crees of the council of Trent, raiſed wars againſt the 


proteftant princes in Germany: at which time his bro- 
ther 
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5 1 
ther Ferdinand ſolicited the Bohemians for aid, but 
they refuſed it in regard of their ancient league with 
the houſe of Saxony. But the German proteſtants 
being overcome in war, Ferdinand entered Bohemia 
with an army, ſeized on Prague, impriloned the prin- 
cipal nobles, barons and citizens; ſome he ſcourged, 
ſome he beheaded, and upon others he laid grievous 


fines, and of others he ſequeſtered all their eſtates : alſo 


he diſarmed the city of Prague, took away their privi- 
leges, baniſhed ſome, whilſt others went into voluntary 


exile. | 


Then the devil raiſed up ſome to lay all the blame 
upon the brethren, to which malicious ſuggeſtions the 
king giving heed, firſt by open proclamation command- 
ed all their churches to be ſhut up, and then he took a- 
way their peers and baniſhed them all out of his realms. 

When this thunderbolt came abroad, the brethren a- 
greed amongſt themſelves, that they would be more 

faithful to | | 

been; and ſo by common conſent, dividing themſelves | 
into three companies, they went into Poland; and all 
of them had an admirable divine protection in their | 
journey, eſcaping ſome that might' and would have | 
robbed them, bur that they were reſtrained by God. 


God and their conſciences than they had 


As alſo in moſt places where the 


having conferred with them about their faith, was very 


_ courteous and charitable to them. 
The next edi that Ferdinand ſet forth againſt the 
| all their miniſters, 
whereupon {ome of them retired into Moravia ; others, 


brethren, was for apprehendin 


that they might be near their flocks, hid themſelves in 


Private places, and in the night they viſited rhe faith- | 
ful, which continued for ſome years, . but at laft three | 
of them fell into their enemies hands; yet one of them, 


through the admirable providence of God, eſcaped out 


of a deep dungeon in the caſtle of Prague, and fled to | 
his brethren in Boruſſia ; he ſometimes paſſed through | 
Polonia, and preaching the goſpel there, through God's | 

mercy, many of the nobility and others were converted | 
by his miniſtry, ſo that in a few years he ereced twen- 


ty churches in Poland. 


The enemies having impriſoned John Auguſta, they | 
much rejoiced at it, becauſe he was a chief miniſter a- 
mongſt the brethren, and as Luther in Germany againſt 
the pope, jo he, both by his miniftry and writings had 
mightily confuted the Calixtines, and thereupon they 
laid to his charge his refuſal to raiſe forces for the aſſiſ- 
tance of Ferdinand, and intentions of bringing in John 


Federick, eleQor of Saxony, to be king in Bohemia, and 
for the diſcovery of this pretended conſpiracy, he was 


_ cruelly racked three times, but when they could draw 


nothing from him, they kept him in priſon ſeventeen 

years. J) ET Tens! 
Anno 1549, Ferdinand publiſhed another decree for 

the extirpating both of the brethren and Lutherans; 


and the miniſters that had received ordination in Ger- 


many, or thar were married, were baniſhed out of the 
kingdom to the number of about two hundred. 
Alſo the baron of Schanow, a man of much experi- 
ence and learning, being apprehended under the pre- 


rence of ſome conſpiracy againſt Ferdinand, was impri- 


foned, examined, and then laid on the rack: he with 
an heroical indignation cut out his tongue, and caſt it a- 


way, and being aſked why he did it, he wrote on the 
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wall, © I did it becauſe I would not by any tortures be 
brought to ſay any thing falily againſt myſelf or others,” 
He alſo in writing taxed the trynnical proceedings a- 
gainſt himſelf and other innocents, citing the king and 
his councellors to appear and anſwer it before the tribu- 
nal of God, and ſo hanis after died. 

About that time Ferdinand brought Jeſnites into 
Prague, and built a ſtately college for them, who ſought 
by all means to overthrow the church of Chriſt, and ad- 
ded fuel to the fire of perſecution. . _ 

After the death of Ferdinand, Maximilian ſucceeded, 
anno 1562, who being of a peaceable diſpoſition could 
4 E means be induced that any ſhould ſuffer for their 

alth. i | 5 


Chriſt enjoyed peace under him; yea, pure religion ſo 


Atter the death of Rodolphus ſucceeded Mathias, who 


coming into Bohemia, anno 1617, he called an aflem- _ 

| bly of the ſtates, but it being harveſt time, few appear-- 

| ed: to them that did appear, Mathias complained, that 
ſince he had no iſſue he would adopt Ferdinand for his 


ſon, commendeth his virtues, and defires that he may 


another time, 
term of receiving him king, was new; that he ought firſt 
to be choſen, and then received : and fome perceiving 
that there was no place for a tree voice, departed ; o- 
thers, partly allured vy promiſes, and partly deterred by 
threats, ſtaid and were preſent at the coronation of Ferdi- 


and Luſatia, requeſting to be received for their king. 


. 1 


Reformation, 


IN the reign of Edward III. the chawch of Englan n 
was extremely corrupted with errors and ſuperſtition; | 


and the light of the goſpel of Chriſt was greatly eclipſed 


remonies, and groſs idolatry. . | 

The followers of Wickliffz, | ſee the life of Wickliſſe 
then called Lollards, were become extremely numerous, 
and the clergy were vexed to lee them increaſe, what- 
ever power or influence they might have to moleſt them 


to put them to death. However, the clergy embraced 
the favourable opportunity, and prevailed upoa the king 


all Lollards who remained obſtinate, ſhould be deliver- 


ed over to the civil power and burnt as heretics, This 


act was the firſt in this iſland for the burning of people 
for their religious ſentiments; it paſſed in the year 1401, 
and was ſoon after put into execution. 
The firſt perſon who ſuffered in conſequence of this 
cruel act was William Santree or Sawtree, a prieſt, who 


was burnt to death in Smithheld. 


by 


Soon 


After him Rodolphus ſucceeded, anno 1607, who 
walked in his father's footſteps, and the church of 


flouriſhed through the whole kingdom, that there was 
| {ſcarce one amongſt an hundred that did not profeſs the 
reformed religion. But alas! with liberty of religion, 
by little and little men began to be licentious in their 
lives, and carnal ſecurity ſo encrealed, that fome began 
to preſage that an horrible tempeſt ſhould again over- 
whelm them. DT i 
came, they found | 
_ Chriſtian commiſeration and liberality of men towards | 
them, and courteous entertainment in Poland, though 
moſt ot them were papiſts: Yet not long after the bi- 
hop of that part where they were, got a mandate from 
the king to drive them away: then were they forced to 
go into the fartheſt parts of Pruſſia, where, by duke Al- 
Fort of Brandenburg, they had a place of habitation al- 
lotted them; and one Paul Speratus, a Proteſtant biſhop, 


be crowned : the orders affembled, affirmed, that a 
matter of that confequence could not be done in the ab- 
| ſence of the united provinces: Cæſar urged, that what 
Bohemia ſhould do would be confirmed by all the reſt, 
that he grew faint, and that it could not be deferred till 
In brief, the orders proteſted, that the 


nand, after which he preſently went into Moravia, Sileſia, 


A fhort Hiſtory of the Perſecutions in England prior to the 
and darkened with human inventions, burthenſome ce- 


in an underhand manner, they had no authority by law 


to ſuffer a bill to be brought into parliament, by which 
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Soon aſter this, lord Cobham, in conſequence of his 
attachment to the doctrines of Wickliffe, was accuſed of 


hereſy, and being condemned to be hanged and burnt, | 


was accordingly executed in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, A. D. 
1419.— See the article of his martyrdom. 3 | 
The next man who ſuffered under this bloody ſtatute 
was Thomas Badley, a taylor, and a layman; and a letter 
having been tendered to him, which he refuſed, he 
was declared an obſtinate heretic, and tied to the ſtake in 
Smithfield; where he was burnt alive, rejoicing in the 

Lord his God. | 3 


The next perſon we read of who was tried upon this 


abominable ſtatute, was William Thorpe, a man of ſome 


knowledge, who adhered to all the doctrines taught by 


Wickliffe. He was brought many times before archbi- 


ſhop Arundal, and at laſt committed a cloſe priſoner, 
Where he died, but in what manner cannot now be aſcer- 
J 
About this time, 36 6 ny Mages e Lollards, 
{ſuffered death in St Giles's, for no other reaſon than 


profeſſing their attachment to the doctrines of Wicklitte. 


They were hung on gibbets, and faggots being placed 

under them, as ſoon as they were ſuſpended, fire was 
ſet to them, ſo that they were burnt while hanging. 
Only one of their names has been tranſmitted to us, 
which is that of ſir Roger Archer, whom they diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by ſtripping him ſtark naked, and 


___ executing him in that indecent manner. 


Much about the ſame time one Richard Turning 
was burned alive in Smithfield, and ſuffered with all 
that conſtancy, fortitude, and reſignation, which have io 


much diſtinguiſhed the primitive chriſtians, 


In 1428, Abraham, a monk of Colchefter, Milburn 
White, a prieſt, and John Wade a prieft, were all three 
apprehended on a charge of herely. <1 

** Goon after father Abraham ſuffered at Colcheſter, and 
with him John Whaddon; both of whom died in 

a conſtant adherence to the truth of the goſpel. Mil- 

burn White and John Wade ſuffered allo about the 

- Tame time in London. . 
In the year 1430, Richard Ilvedon, a wool-comber, 
and a citizen of London, was brought before the arch- 
biſhop, and being declared an obſtinate heretic, was 


burut alive on Tower:hill, for no other reaſon than 


that he embraced and profeſſed the doctrines of Wick- 
= EE JV 
In the year 1431, Thomas Bagley, a prieſt, who had 
a living near Malden, in Eſſex, was brought before the 
biſhop of London, and being declared an obſtinate here- 
tic, was condemned and burned alive in Smithfield. 
In the year 1439, Richard Wick, a prieſt, was burn- 


ed alive on Tower-hill, for preaching the doctrines of 


Wikine, 


In 1440, ſome of the greateſt perſons ir. the kingdom 


as being Lollards; among whom was the duchels ot 
| Glouceſter, who had long been a follower of Wickliffe. 
It was otherwiſe, however, with Roger Only, a prieſt, 


who being condemned as an obſtinate heretic, was | 


burnt alive in Smithfield. © ag 8 
Ia Auguſt, 1473, one Thomas Granter was appre- 


hended in London; he was accuſed of profeſſing the 


- doctrines of Wickliffe, for which he was condemned as 


an obſtinate heretic. This pious man being brought to 


the ſheriff's houſe, on the morning of the day appoint- 


ed for his execution, deſired a little refreſhment, and 
having eat ſome, he ſaid to the people preſent, © “ eat_ 


now a very good meal, ior I have a ſtrange conflict to 

engage with before I go to ſupper;“ and having eaten, 

he-rcturned thanks to God for the bounties of his all- 

gracious providence, requelting that he might be 1n- 

ſtantly led to the place of execution, to bear teſtimony 

to the truth of thoſe principles which he had profeſſed. 
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where he was burned alive, profeſſing the truth with 
his laſt breath. Ea 


April 28th, 1494, Joan Boughton, a lady of conſide- 


doctrines of Wickliffe. 
no leſs than 80 years of age. 


In 1498, the king being then at Canterbury, a prieſt 


In the year 1499, one Babram, a pious man, was 
brought before the biſhop of Norwich, having been ac- 
cuſed by ſome of the prieſts, with holding the doctrines 
ot Wickliffe. He confeſſed he did believe every thing 


burned alive at Amerſham, in a cloſe called Stoneyprat, 
and at the ſame time his daughter, Joan Clarke; a mar- 


to burn her father. ny | 
This year alſo one father Roberts, a prieſt, was con- 
victed of being a Lollard before the biſhop of Lin- 
colin, and burnt alive at Buckingham. i=. 
In 1507, one Thomas Norris was burned alive for 
the teſtimony of the truth of the goſpel, at Norwich. 
This man was a poor, inoffenſive. b | 


nying the real preſence in the ſacrament. 


tome Loltards in his houſe ; for which he was informed 


| againſt to the biſhop ; but he abode by his firft teſti- 
| mony, and was condemned to ſuffer as an heretic. 


A pious woman was burnt at Chippen Sudburne, by 


order of the chancellor, Doctor Whittenham. After 
the had been conſumed in the flames, and the people 


were returning home, a bull broke looſe from a butcher, 


and fingling out the chancellor from all the reſt of the 


company, he gored kim through the body, and on his 
horns carried his entrails. This was ſeen by all the 


people, and it is remarkable, that the animal did not 


meddle with any other perſon whatever. 
October 18, 1511, William Succling and John Ban- 


niſter, who had formerly recanted, returned again to 
the profeſſion of the faith; and were burned alive in 
%%VVVVVVVV( 5 

were condemned to perpetual impriſonment for hereſy, 


In the year 1517, one lohn Brown, (who had recant- 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and burnt alive at Aſhford. 
Before he was chained to the ſtake, the archbiſhop 


| Wonhaman, and Yeſter, biſhop of Rocheſter, cauſed his 
feet to be burned in a fire till all the fleſh came off, even 
to the bones. This was done in order to make him a- 
gain recant, but he perſiſted in his attachment to the 


truth till the laſt. 5 | | | 
Much about this time one Richard Hunn, a mer- 
chant taylor of the city of London, was apprehended, 
having refuſed to pay the prieſt his fees for the funeral 


ed by ſome of the ſervants of the archbiſhop. 


September 24, 1518, John Stilincen, who had before 
recanted, was apprehended, brought before Richard 


Fitz James, biſhop of London, and on the 25th of Oc- 
£5 tober 


Accordingly he was chained to a ſtake on Towerhill, 


rable rank, was burned in Smithfield for profeſſing the 
This lady was a widow, and 


was brought before him, accuſed ot hereſy, who was 
immediately ordered to be burnt alive. 


that was objeCted againſt him. For this, he was con- 
demned as an obſtinate heretic, and a warrant was 
granted for his execution; accordingly he was brought | 
| to the ſtake at Norwich, where he ſuffered with great 
J..... Be de VVV 
In 1506, one William Tilfery, a pious man, was 


ned woman, was obliged to light the faggots that were 


his armleſs perſon, but 
his pariſh prieſt converſing with him one day, conjectu- 
| red he was a Lollard. In conſequence of this ſuppoſi- 
tion he gave information to the biſhop, and Norris was 
apprehended. rr Le ao 
In 1508, one Lawrence Guale, who had been kept in 
priſon two years, was burnt alive at Saliſbury, for de- 
It appeared, 
that this man kept a ſhop in Saliſbury, and entertained 


ed before in the reign of Henry VII, and borne a faggot _ 
round St Paul's) was condemned by Dr Wonkhaman, 


of a child; and being conveyed to the Lollards' Tower, 
in the palace of Lambeth, was there privately murder- 
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the ſtake in Smithfield amidſt a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, 
and ſealed his teftimony to the truth with his blood, 
He declared that he was a Lollard, and that he had al- 
ways believed the opinions of Wickliffe ; and although 

1e had been weak enough to recant his opinions, yet 
he was 'now willing to convince the world that he was 
ready to die for the truth. 

In the year 1591, Thomas Mann was burnt in Lon- 
don, as was one Robert Celin, a plain honeſt man, for 
ſpeaking againſt image-worſhip and pilgrimages. 

Much about this time was executed in Smithfield, in 
London, James Brewſter a native of Colcheſter. His 
ſentiments were the ſame as the reſt of the Lollards, or 


thoſe who follow the doctrines of Wickliffe ; but not- 


withſtanding the innocence of his life, and the regularity 


enge. e . | „ . 
During this year, one Chriſtopher, a ſhoemaker, was 
burned alive at Newbury, in Berkſhire, for denying thoſe 
popiſh articles which we have already mentioned. This 


man had got ſome books in Engliſh, which were ſuf- 


ficent to render him cbnoxious to the Romiſh clergy. 
In 1521, Thomas Bernard was burned alive at Nor- 
Wich, tor denying the real preſence. 
About the beginning of the year 1522, Mr Wrig- 


ſham, a glover : Mr Langdale, a hoſier; Thomas Bond, | almoſt dead. He was conducted to the ſtake in Smith- 


field, where he was burned, declaring his utter abhor- 
| rence of popery, and profeſſing a firm belief that his 


Robert Harchets, and William Archer, ſhoemakers, 
with Mrs Smith, a widow, were apprehended on Aih 
Wedneſday, and committed to priſon. After examina- 


tion, the biſhop of Litchfield declared them to be here- | 


\ tics, and the were all condemned and burned alive at 
. „ ea : 
Robert Silks, who had been condemned inthe Biſhop's 
court as an heretic, made his eſcape out of priſon, but 
was taken two years afterwards, and brought back to Co- 
ventry, Where he was burned alive. The ſheriffs always 
ſeized the goods of the martyrs for their own ule, fo that 
their wives and children were left to ſtarve. _ 
In 1532, Thomas Harding, who, with his wite, had 
been acculed of hereſy, was brought before the biſhop 
ot Lincoln, and condemned for denying the real pre- 
| ſence in the ſacrament. He was chained to a ſtake, e- 


rected for the purpoſe, at Cheſham in Pell, near 
Botely; and when they had ſet fire to the faggots one | 


of the ſpectators daſhed out his brains with a billet, — 
The prieſts told the people, that whoever brought fag- 
gots to burn heretics would have an indulgence to com- 
mit ſins for forty days. % EE 


During the latter end of this year, Worham, arch- 


| biſhop of Canterbury, apprehended one Hitten, a prieſt, 


at Maidſtone; and after he had been long tortured in 


prilon, and ſeveral times examined by the archbiſhop, 
and Fiſher, bithop of Rocheſter, he was condemned as 
an heretic, and burned alive before the door of his own 
pariſh church. | 5 
Thomas Bilney, profeſſor of civil law at Cambridge, 
was brought before the biſhop of London, and ſeveral 
other biſhops, in the Chapter-bouſe, Weſtminſter, and 


being ſeveral times threatened with the ſtake and flames, | 


he was weak enough to recant; but he repented ſeverely 
afterwards. 5 5 
For this he was brought before the biſhops a ſecond 
time, and condemned to death. Before he went to the 
ſtake he confeſſed his adherence to thoſe opinions which 
Luther held; and, when at it, he ſmiled, and ſaid, 
„ have had many ſtorms in this world, but now m 
veſſel will ſoon be on ſhore in heaven.“ He ſtood un- 
moved in the flames, crying out, * Jeſus, I believe;” 
and theſe were the laſt words he was heard to utter. 
A few weeks after Bilney had ſuffered, Richard By- 
field was caſt into priſon, and endured ſome whipping, 


for his adherence to the doctrines of Luther: this Mr 


E 


tober was condemned as an heretic. He was chained to 


PER 


New Teſtament. 


| lume to contain them. Sometimes he was ſhut up in a 

dungeon, wherehe was almoſt ſuffocated, by the ae 
and horrid ſmellof filth and ſtagnated water. 
times he was tied up. by the arms, till almoſt all his joints 
were diſlocated. e was whipped at the poſt ſeveral 
times, till ſcarce any fleſh was left on his back; and all this 
was done to make himrecant. He was then taken tothe Lol- 


the neck tothe wall, and once every day beaten in the moſt 


hes. EN 1 5 | 155 
The next perſon that ſuffered was John Tewkſbury, 

other offence, againſt what was called the holy mother 

church, than that of reading Tindal's tranſlation of the 


| For this he was brought before the biſhop of London, 


who condemned him as an obſtinate heretic. He ſuf- 
fered greatly during the time of his impriſonment, ſo 
that when they brought him out to execution, he was 


cauſe was juſt in the ſight of Gd. 


mined by the archbiſhop, were deemed as obſtinate 
heretics, and ban. VV 


Baynham, a reputable citizen in London, who had mar- 


Oh, ye papiſt, behold! ye look for miracles; here 


hands of his Redeemer. 
inoitentive countryman, was burned alive at Bradford, 
in Wiltſhire, becauſe he would not acknowledge the 


premancy over the conſciences of men. 


im, to truft his ſoul to that God who had redeemed it. 
Both theſe ſufferers endured much torment, for the 


were above two hours in agony before they expired. 


net, a ſchool-maſter, was apprehended at Exeter, and 


power, and burned alive near that city, | 

In the year 1538, one Coliins, a madman, ſuffered 
death with his dog in Smithfield. The circumſtances 
were as follow: Collins happened to be in church when 
the prieſt elevated the hoſt; and Collins, in deriſion of 
the ſacrifice of the mals, lifted up his dog abovè his 


y | head. For this crime Collins, who ought to have been 
ſent to a mad-houſe. or whipped at the cart's tail, was 


brought before the biſhop of London; and although he 
was really mad, yet ſuch was the force of popiſh power, 
ſuch the corruption in church and ſtate, that the poor 


| madman, and his dog, were both carried to the ſtake in 
Smith- 


| Byfield had been ſome time a monk, at Barnes, in Surry, 
but was converted by reading Tindal's verſion of the 

The ſufferings this man underwent. 

for the truth wete ſo great, that it would require a vo. 


At other 


lard's Towerin Lambeth palace, wherehe was chainedby 


cruel manner by the archbiſhop's fervants. At laſt 
| he was condemned, degraded, and burnt in Smith. 


of his manners, he was obliged to ſubmit to papal re- ] _ 
—_— DS. I This was a plain ſimple man, who had been guilty of no 


New Teſtament. At firſt he wasweak enough to abjure, | 
but afterwards repented, and acknowledged the truth. 


Much about this time Valentine Treeſt and his wife 
were apprehended in Yorkſhire, and having been exa- 
The next perſon that ſuffered in this reign was game 


ried the widow of a gentlemen in the Temple. When 
chained to rhe ſtake, he embraced the faggots, and ſaid, 


now may you ſee a miracle; for in this fire I feel no : 
more pain than if I were in bed; for it is as ſweet tome 
as a bed of roſes.” Thus he reſigned his foul into the 


Soon after the death of this martyr, one Traxnel, an : 


real preſence in the ſacrament, nor own the papal ſu- 
In the year 1533, John Frith, a noted martyr, died 
for the truth. When he was brought to the {take in 
Smithfield, he embraced the faggots, and exhorted a 
young man, named Andrew Hewit, who ſuffered with 
wind blew the flames away from them, ſo that they my 


At the latter end of this year, one Mr Thomas Ben- 


being brought before the biſhop, refuſed to recant his 
opinions, for which he was delivered over to the ſecular 
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PER 
emithfield, where they were burned 
vaſt crowd of ſpectators. 


_ 


to aſhes, amidſt a 


There were {ome other perſons who ſuffered the ſame 
year, of whom we ſhall taxe-notice 1n the order they lay 
fore us. | VVV 
Os Cowbridge ſuffered at Oxford; and although he 
was reputed to be a madman, yet he ſhewed great 
J fgns of piety when he was faſtened to the ſtake, and 

after the flames were kindled around him. | 

About the ſame time one Purderve was put to death, 
for ſaying privately to'a prieſt, after he had drank the 
wine, © He bleſſed the hungry people with the empty 

ee. - = | Bo OE 
oy the {ame time was condemned William Letton, a 
monk of great age, in the county of Suffolk, who was 


burned at Norwick for ſpeaking againſt an idol that was 


carried in proceſſion; and for aſſerting, that the facra- 
ment ſhould be adminiſtered in both kinds. 
Some time hefore the burning of theſe men, 


was lighted, he was ſo ſcorched that he was as black as 
pitch. Dr Reading ſtanding before him with Dr Hear- 
ne, and Dr Spragwell, having a long white wand in his 


hand, ſtruck him upon the right ſhoulder, and ſaid, 


Pcke, recant, and believe in the ſacrament, To this he 
an{wered, © I deſpile thee and it alſo;“ and with great 
violence he ſpit blood, occalioned by the anguiſh of his 
ſufferings. Dr Reading granted forty days indulgence 


for the ſufferer, in order that he might recant his opini- 
But he perſiſted in his adherence to the truth, | 


ons. to the 
without paying any regard to the malice of his ene- 


mies; and he was burned alive, rejoicing that Chriſt - 
had counted him worthy to ſuffer for his name's fake. 


On July 28, 1540, or 1541, {for the chronology 
differs) Thomas Cromwell, earl of Effex, was brought 
toa ſcaffold on Tower-hill, where he was executed with 


ſome ſtriking inſtances of cruelty. He made a ſhort. 


ſpeech to the people, and then meekly reſigned himſelf 
to the axe, . | ES. OL. | 


It is, we think, with great propriety,thatthisnobleman 


is ranked among the martyrs; for although the accuſa- 


tions preferred againſt him did not relate to any thing 


in religion, yet had it not been for his zeal to demoliſh 


nonery, he might have to the laſt retained the king's | _ | CTC Re 
Era ln rat 4 S Scotland was among the firſt of the weſtern Eu- 


favour. To this may be added, that the papiſts plotted 
his deſtruction, for he did more towards promoting the 
reformation than any man in that age, except the good 
Dr Cranmer. 1 5 


| Soon after the execution of Cromwell, Dr Cuthbert 
Parnes, Thomas Garnet, and William Jerome, were 
brought before the eccleſiaſtical court of the biſhop of 


London, and accuſed of hereſy. _ 


Being before the biſhop of 


iwered, that he wouid leave 
| will pray for you. „ 

On the 13th of July, 1541, theſe men were brought 
from the Tower to Smithfield, where they were all chain- 


ed to one ſtake; and there ſuffered death with a conſtan- 
ey that nothing lets than a firm faith in Jeſus Chriſt 


could inſpire. 

One Thomas 
three others, was thrown into priſon, for reading ſome 
of Luther's books; and they were condemned to carry 
thoſe books to a fire in Cheapſide; there they were to 
throw them into the flames; but Sommers threw his 
over, for which he was ſent back ro 
he was ſtoned to death. —— 

Dreadful perſecutions were at this time carried on at 
Lincoln, under Dr Longlang, the biſhop of that dio- 
cele, At Buckingham, Thomas Bainard, and James 
Moreton, the one for reading the Lord's prayer in Eng- 


Nicho- 


las Peke was executed at Norwich; and when the fire 


| | London, Dr Barnes was 
aſked whether the ſaints prayed for us? To this he an- 
that to God; but (ſaid he) 


Sommers, an honeſt merchant, with 


the Tower, where 


1 5˙9 1 


| 


| fire, 


in the year 1422, was burnt for hereſy. 


| 


V 
liſh, and the other for reading St James's epiſtles in Eng- 
liſh, were both condemned, and burned alive. 

Anthony Parſons, a prieſt, together with two others, 


| were ſent to Winſor, to be examined concerning hereſy; 


and ſeveral articles were tendered to them to jubſcribe, 
which they refuſed. This was carried oa by the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, who was the moſt violent perſecutor ot any 
in that age, except Bonner. When they were brought 
to the ſtake, Parſons aſked for ſome drink, which being 


brought him, he drank to his fellow-tufferers, ſaying; 


Be merry, my brethren; and lift up your hearts to God; 
for after this ſharp breakfaſt I truſt we ſhall have a good 
dinner in the kingdom of Chriſt, our Lord and Re- 
deemer. At theſe words Eaſtwood, one of the ſufferers, 
lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, deſiring the Lord 

above to receive his ſpirit. Parſons pulled the firaw 


near to him, and then ſaid to the ſpectators, This is God's 
| armour, and now I am a chriſtian ſoldier prepared for 


battle: I look for no mercy but through the merits of 
Chriſt; he is my only Saviour, in him do I truſt for ſal- 
vation; and ſoon after the fires were lighted, which burn- 


ed their bodies, but could not hurt their precious and im- 


mortal ſouls. Their conſtancy triumphed over cruelty, 
and their ſuflerings will be held in everlaſting remem- 


brance. 


In 1546, one Saitees, a prieſt, was, by order of biſhop 
Gardiner, hanged at Southwark, without a council pro- 


ceſsz and all that was alledged againſt him was that of 
reading Tindal's New Teſtament. 


This year one Kirby was burned in Ipſwich, for the i 
Teſtimony of the truth, for denying the real preſence in 
the ſacrament. When this martyr was brought to the 


ftake, he ſaid to one Mr Wingfield, who attended 


him,“ Ah! Mr Wingfield, be at my death, and 
you ſhall lay, there ſtandeth a chriſtian ſufferer in the 
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A Narrative of the Perſecutions in SCOTLAND before the 
5 Fefermation. 8 


ropean nations that were enriched with the ever- 


| laſting goſpel, that part ot the Britiſh iſland was ever af- 
| terward honoured as the ſear of the church from which, 


as from a ſecond Jeruſalem, the goſpel of peace ſhould 
be founded to the neighbouring nations. It was owing 
to her Culberts, her Patricks, her Chilenus's, and her Co- 
lumbanus's, as inſtruments in the hand of the Redecmer, 
that many parts of England, of Ireland, of France and of 
Germany were enlightened ſo early by the Sun of righ- 
teouſneſs. In her alſo, the Lord was pleaſed to provide 


an aſlylum tor the witneſles, the followers of Wickliffe, 


whenthey wereexpelledfrom England, Bohemia, and o- 
ther diſtricts ot Germany. In fine, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong her ſiſter churches, by her uniformly and unin- 
terruptedly witneſſing a good confeſſion of the truth, 
and ſealing it with the blood of her martyrs, even in 
the midnight of papal uſurpation. OSS 

Ia the year 1407 John Reſby an Engliſhman, and a 
ſcholar of Wicklifle"s, coming into Scotland, was called 


in queſtion for ſome doctrines which he taught againſt 


the pope's ſupremacy, and condemned to the fire; 
which he endured with great conſtancy, Mr Knox be- 
gins his hiſtory with a tecond inſtance of one, whoſe 
name is not mentioned in the records of that time, who, 
7. About ten 

ears after, Paul Craw, a Bohemian, and a follower of 
Haſs for infuſing into ſome at St Andrews certain 


opinions 


PEN 


ration of ſaints, and auricular confeſſion, was condemn- 
ed and burned there. 5 = 
Nor was the light of truth confined to St Andrews; 
but it diffuſed itſelf through ſeveral other corners of the 
land, particularly in the bounds of Kyle, Carrick, Cun- 
ningham, and other places in the Weſt, Wheretore, 
in the year 1494, Robert Blackatter, the firſt arch-biſ- 
hop of Glaſgow, cauſed ſummon before K. James IV. 
and his great council at Glaſgow, George Campbell of 
Ceſſnock, Adam Reid of Barſkimming, John Campbell 


L 520 | 


opinions touching the ſacrament of the ſupper, the ado- 


of Newmilns, (anceſtor of the noble family of Lowdon), 


Andrew Schaw of Pokemmet, the ladies of Stair and 


 Pokellie, and about twenty-four others, moſtly perſons. 


of diſtinction, opprobrioully called the Lollards of Kyle, 


from one Lollard an eminent preacher amongſt the an- 


cient Waldenſes for maintaining, that images ought not 


to be made nor worſhipped; that the relicts of ſaints, | 
ought not to be adored; and a number of other articles 


recorded by the hiſtorians Knox and Spotiſwood. But 
theſe anſwering their accuſers with ſuch confidence as 
ſcorned the attempts made to withdraw them unto Po- 


pery, it was judged prudent to ditmils them with an ad- 
to content themſelves with the faith of the 


monition 
church, and to beware of new doctrines. 


. . 


The next perſon we meet with who ſuffered in Scot- 


land on the ſcore of religion, was one Patrick Hamilton, 


a gentleman of an independent fortune, and deicended 
from a very ancient and honourable family —Sce the ar- 
licle of his martyrdom in the order of the alphabet. 
One Henry Foreſt, a young inoffenſive Benedictine, 
being charged with ſpeaking reſpectfully of the above 
Patrick Hamilton, was thrown into priſon; and, in con- 
feſſing himſelf to a friar, owned that he thought Ha- 
milton a good man; and that che articles, for which he 
Was ſentenced to die, might be defended. This being 


revealed by the friar, it Was received as evidence: and 


the poor Benedictine was ſentenced to be burnt. 

Whilſt conſultation was held, with regard to the man- 
ner ot his execution, John Lindſay, one of the archb1- 
| ſhop's gentlemen offered his advice, to burn friar Foreſt 
in ſome cellar ; for, {aid he, the ſmoke of Patrick Hamil- 
ton hath infected all thoſe on whom it blew. 5 
This advice was taken, and the poor victim was ra- 
ther ſuffocated than burnt. | 


** 


The next who fell victims for profeſſing the truth of 


the goſpel were, David Stratton, and Norman Gourlay. 


When they arrived at the fatal ſpot, they both kneel- 


ed down, and prayed for ſome time with great fer- 
vency. Thele then aroſe, when Stratton, addreſſing 
himſelf to the ſpectators, exhorted them to lay aſide 


© their ſuperſtitious and idolatrous notions, and employ 


their time in ſeeking the true light of the goipel. He 


| would have {aid more, but was prevented by the officers 


who attended. 


Their ſentence was then put into execution, and 
they chearfully reſigned up their fouls to that God who 


geve them, hoping, through the merits of the great Re- 


deemer, for a glorious reſurrection to life immortal, — 


They ſuffered in the year 1534. — 

The martyrdoms of the two before-mentioned perſons 
were ſoon followed by that of Mr Thomas Forret, who, 
for a conſiderable time, had been dean of the Romiſh 


church; Killor and Beverage, two blackimiths ; Dun- 


can Simſon, a prieſt ; and Robert Forreſter ; a gentle- 
man. They were all burnt together on the Caſtle-hill 
at Edinburgh, the laſt day of February, 1 538. 

The year followin 
mentioned perſons, viz. 1539, 
hended, on a ſuſpicion of herely ; [ 
ſel, and Alexander Kennedy, a youth about eighteen 


years of age. 


two others were appre- 


namely, Jerom Ruſ- 


the martyrdoms of the before- | 


| chearfully reſigned their touls into the hands 


Hunter, James Raveleſon, and Helen Stark. 
| The accuſations laid againſt theſe reſpective perſons 
we oa mae 5755 el 

Ihe four firſt were accuſed of having hung un 
the image of Sir Francis, nailing rams + Die _ hy 


were Mr John Knox, the celebrated Scottiſh reforns.it : 


PER 


j; Theſe two perſons, after being ſome time confined in 


priſon, were brought before the archbiſhop for exam; 
nation. In the courſe of which, Ruſſel, being a vers 
ſenſible man, reaſoned learnedly againſt his accuſer . 
while they in return made uſe of very approbrious lan- 


The examination being over, and both of them deem. 


tence of death, and they were immediately delivered 5» 
ver to the ſecular power in order for execution, ; 
The next day they were led to the place appointed 
for them to ſuffer; in their way to which Ruſſel, ſeein 
his fellow-ſufferer have the appearance of timidity in bis 
countenance, thus addreſſed him: © Brother, fear not: 
greater is he that is in us, than he that is in the world 


| The pain that we are to ſuffer is ſhort, and ſhall be Iight- 
but our joy and conſolation ſhall never have an eng. 


Let us, therefore, ſtrive to enter into our Maſter and $a. 
viour's joy, by the fame ſtrait way which he hath taken 
before us. Death cannot hurt us, for it is already de. 
ſtroyed 


When they arrived at the fatal {pot, they both Enel. 
ed down and prayed for ſome time; after which bein 
faſtened to the ſtake, and the faggots lighted, they 


of hi 
who gave them, in full hopes of an everlaſting renate 


in the heavenly manſions. 


In 1543, the archbiſhop of St Andrew's made a viſi. 
tation into various parts of his dioceſe, where ſeveral 
perſons were informed againſt at Perth for hereſy. Among 
theſe the following were condemned to die, viz. Wil- 
liam Anderſon, Robert Lamb, James Finlayſon, James 


head, and faſtening a cow's tail to his rump; but the 
principal matter on which they were condemned was, 
having regaled themſelves with a goole on a faſt day. 


| James Raveleſon was accuſed of having ornamented 
his houſe with the three crowned diadem of Peter, car- 
| ved in wood, which the archbiſhop conceived to be 


done in mockery to his cardinal's cap. 
Helen Stark was accuſed of not having accuſtomed 
herſelf to pray to the virgin Mary, more eſpecially du- 
ring the time ſhe-was in child-bed. 
On theſe reſpective accuſations they were all found 
uilty, and immediately received ſentence of death; the 
four men for eating the gooſe to be hanged ; James Ra- 


veleſon to be burnt; and the woman with her ſucking 


infant, to be put into a ſack, and drowned. 


the ſame time; but James Raveleion was not executed 
till ſome days after. 1 7 . 
Beſides the above-mentioned perſons, many others 
were cruelly perſecuted, ſome being baniſhed, and o- 
thers confined in loathſome dungeons. Among whom 
and John Rogers, a pious and learned man, who was 
murdered in priſon, and his body thrown over the walls 
into the ſtreet ; after which a report was ſpread, that he 


Mr George Wiſhart ſuffered about this time,—for 1h: 


Lett hon in the erder of the alphabet, 

; e next perſon who fell a martyr to popiſh bigotr 
was one Adam Wallace, of Winton, bs —— b 
who having obtained a true knowledge of the goſpel ot 
Chriſt, ſpent the greater part of his time in endeavout- 


Bi, to propagate it among his fellow-creatures. 


His 


by him, for whoſe ſake we are now going t. 
PTE i i oo pe OM. BOng e 


The four men, with the woman and child, ſuffered at 


had met with his death by attempting to make his eſcape. 


particulars of which we refer our readers to the article of his. 


ed heretics, the archbiſhop pronounced the dreadful ſen. 


* 9 8 


\ 


apprehended, and committed to priſon. 


PER 


an information was laid againſt him for hereſy, on 
which he, was apprehended, and committed to priſon. 


After eaxaminarion, ſentence of death was paſſed upon 


him as an heretic; and he was immediately delivered 
over to the ſecular power, in order for execution. 
In the evening of the tame day, Wallace was viſited 


by ſeveral Romith prieſts, who endeavoured to prevail 


on him to recant; but he ſtood ſo ſtedfaſt in the faith 
he profeſſed, and uſed ſuch forcible arguments in vin- 
dication of the true goſpel, that they left him with ſome 
wrath, ſaying, „% He was too abandoned to receive any 


| impreſſion. 


The next morning ke was conduQed to the Caſtle- 


| kill at Edinburgh, when, being chained ro the ſtake, 


and the faggots lighted, he cheortully reigned up his 


ſoul into the hands of him who gave it, in full aſſurance 
of receiving a crown of glory in the heavenly manltons. 


The laſt who ſuffered martyrdom in Scotland at this 


time, for thecauſe of Chriſt, was one Walter Mill, who 
was burnt at Edinburgh in the year 1558. 


This perſon, in his younger years, had travelled in- 


the church of Lunan in Angus; but, on an information 


of herely, in the time ot cardinal Beaton, he was forced 


to abandon his charge, and abſcond. But he was ſoon 


he would recant his opinions, he aniwered in the nega- 
tive, ſaying, He would ſooner forfeit ten thouſand lives, 


Being interrogated by fir andrew Oliphant, wharker 


E 


His conduct being noticed by ſome bigoted papiſts, 


doubting but he ſhould 
venly kingdom. 


PER 
than relinquiſh a particle of thoſe heavenly principles 
he had received from the ſuffrages of his bleſſed Re- 
deemer. 8 3 

In conſequence of this, ſentence of condemnation was 
immediately paſſed on him, and he was conducted to 
priſon in order for exccution the following day. 

This ſtedfaſt believer in Chriſt was 82 years of age, 
and exceeding infirm; from whence it was ſuppoled, 
that he could ſcarcely be heard. However, when he 
was led to the place of execution, he expreſſed his reli- 
gious ſentiments with ſuch courage, and at the ſame 
time compoſure ot mind, as aſtoniſhed even his enemies. 
As ſoon as he was faſtened to the ſtake, and the faggots 
lighted, he addreſſed the ſpectators as follows: 

The cauie why I ſuffer this day is not for any crime, 
(though I acknowledge mylelf a miſerable ſinner) but 
only for the defence of the truth as it is in Jeſus Chriſt ; | 


and | praiſe God who hath called me, by his mercy, to 


ical the truth with my life; which, as I received it from 


him, ſo 1 willingly offer it up to his glory. Therefore, 

as you would elcape eternal death, be no longer ſedu- 
n- | ced by the lies of the ſeat of antichriſt : but depend {ole- 
to Germany, and on his return was inſtalled a prieſt of | 


ly on Jeſus Chriſt, and his mercy, that you. may be 
delivered {rom condemnation. And then added, © That 
he (ruſted he ſhould be the laſt who would ſuffer death 
in S:otland, upon a religious account,” _ 3 
Thus did this pious chriſtian chearfully give up his 
life, in defence of the truth of Chriſt's goſpel, not 
be made a partaker of his hea- 


Of the Perſecutions of the Church from the ever-memorable Ara of the Reforma— 


_ tion to the preſent Time. 


1 VERY cauſe naturally produces effects, adequate | 


to its energy and importance. When the termi- 


| nation of the appointed time of the univerſal trinmph cf 


antichriſtian uſurpation had arrived; and when the 


een angels of the leven apocalyptic vials had procceded 
to pour out their wrathful contents upon the kingdom 
ok darkneſs; all thoſe whole intereſts were united With 
the prolongation of the empire of night, were atarmed 


at the approach of day ;—they gnawed their tongues 


for pain; and inſtead of repenting their former cruel-. 
ties, they attempted to re-exhibit the ſame barbarous | 
ſcenes againſt the members of Chriſt, which had for- 
merly ſtigmatized the whole ſociety, and had pointed 
it out as“ drunken with the blood of the ſaints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jeſus.” Luft of do- 
mination, luſt of riches, ambition and pride, joined to 
a violent fear of being deprived at once of all the ob- 
Jets of theſe infatizble paſſions, like the fabled fries | 
of antient times, took poſſeſſion of conclaves and coun- | 
cils, and puſhed popes and princes forward to commit 
the moſt barbarous enormities. 
had only flept before, now flew through the breadth 
and length of Europe. Every where ſhe threw forth, | 
with the utmoſt violence, her fire-brands, arrows and 


death. Every nation beheld her gibbets erected; her fires 
kindled ; her diverſified tortures prepared; and death 
made a thouſand times more terrible by her diabolical 
ingenuity, _ Zak aan 
Happy had it been for the chriſtian world, if, after 
the Reformation had commenced, and made its way 
through the greater part of the Eurcpean nations, the 


Perſecution, as it ſhe 


ſpirit of perſecution had been to be found orly in con- 


claves and cloiſters! Scarcely had many of the proteſ- 
tant churches recovered from the direful effects of the 
perlecutions which themſelves had endured from the 


antichriſtian kingdom, but they began to employ the 
engines of violence againſt the beſt and moſt worthy 


of their own members, who maintained a claim of right 


to ule their own underſtandings, and who durſt not 
worſhip God upon any other plaa beſides that of divine 
prefcription, recognized and approved by their o.] 
Söntclen ces VV 
But proteſtant principles are, without blame. The 
paſlions and miſtaken intereils of inen are only in fault. 


The ſame propenſions which produced all thofe horrid 


ſcenes which prompt us to turn away our eyes with 
diiguſt from the hiſtory of the gloomy ages of prieſt- 
craft and monkery, will, when induiged, exhibit the 
ſame ſhocking appearances under a ſyſtem of priaciples 
the moſt pure, peaceful and benevolent, Beſides, till 
of late, the rights of human nature have been but im- 
perfectly ::nderitood. No denomination can, with 
juſtice and conhſtency, reproach other religious de- 
ſcriptions with intollerant praCtices. All, in a greater 
or leſs degree, have been intolterant, when they could 
avail themſelves of periecution in aid of their peculiar 
ſyſtems. It is moſt devoutly to be wiſhed, that the 
ſcenes which open in the following ſections may effec- 
tually deter chriſtians in future from the indulgence of 

thoſe paſſions, which have hurried headlong heathens 
and'chriſtians, papifts and proteſtants, each in their 
hour of opportuaity, to e their hands in the blood 


of 


Fo PER 
of the beſt of men, 
" Joctety'?- 


—_ 
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Of the Perſecutions in FRANCE, Ance the commencement of 


the Reformation; and chiefly during the Civil Wars of that 


- Nation. 


AVING had occaſion frequently to touch upon 


the perſecutions of France, in the accounts we 
have already given of ſeveral eminent witneſſes for 


Chriſt in that nation, and particularly in the narrative 


of the Maſſacres of that kingdom, we ſhall only men- 
tion ſome of thoſe many martyrdoms which fell out at 
the time of the dawn of light upon that part of Europe, 


and during the ſevere ſtruggles that were maintained to 
| ſecure and perpetuate that unſpeakable blefling ; toge- 
ther with a ſhort account of that indelible 1e;;roach of 


popiſn pledged-taith, the revocation of the edict of 
| Nantz, with its direful conſequences. 1 8 


In the year 1524, at a town in France, called Melden, 
one John Clark let up a bill on the church door, where- | 


in he called the pope antichriſt. For this offence he 
was repeatedly whipped, and thea branded in the fore- 
head: his mother, who ſtood by at the time, cried with 
a loud voice, © Bleſſed be Chriſt, and welcome theſe 


marks for his ſake.” Going afterwards to Metz, in Lor- | 
raine, he demoliſhed ſome images, for which he had 


| his right hand and noſe cut off, and his arms and breaſts 


the 115th pſalm, which expretsly forbids idolatry. | 
After having ſung this pſaim with admirable pati- 


ence, he was thrown. into the fire, and burnt to aſhes. 
Many perſons of the retormed perſuaſion were, about 
' this time, beaten, racked, ſcourged, and burnt to death, 
in ſeveral parts of France; but more particularly at Pa- 
_ ris, Malda, and Limoſin. *** 
A native of Malda was burnt in a ſlow fire for ſaying 
that maſs was a plain denial of the death and paſſion of 
Chriſt. At Limoſin, John de Cadurco, a clergyman of 


the reformed religion, was apprehended, degraded | 


and ordered to be burut. 


At his degradation a friar undertook to preach a "Eg. 
mon upon the occaſion ; when opening the New Teſta- 
ment he pitched upon this text, in the firſt epiſtle of 


St Paul the apoſtle to Timothy, chap. iv. ver. 1, © Now 
the Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, that in the latter times 
ſome thall depart from the faith, g he 
ing ſpirits, and doctrines of devils.” The friar began to 


expound this verſe in favour of the Roman catholic per- 
ſuaſion, and in condemnation of the reformed religion, 
when John de Cadurco called to him, and begged, that 
betore he proceeded in his ſermon, he would read the 


two verſes which followed that he had choſen for his 
text. The friar again opened the Teſtament, but on caſt- 


ing his eye on the paſlage, he ſtood mute and confound- 
ed. John de Cadurco then deſired that the book might 


be handed to him; this requeſt being complied with, he 
red thus,“ Speaking lies in hypocriſy, having their 
_ conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. Forbidding to mar- 


ry, and commanding to abſtain from meats, which God 


| hath created to be received with thankſgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth.“ The Roman catho- 
lics plainly ſaw, but had not candour ſufficient to own 
their error; but inſtead of thanking the perſon who 
pointed out their being wrong, they condemned him to 
the flames, and was burned accordingly. 

At Paris, Alexander Kanus, a retormed clergyman, 


was burnt in a flow fire; four men were committed to 


he flames for diſtributing about papers that ridiculed the 


iving heed to ſeduc- 


——— 


=o 


and the moſt worthy members of | 


* 


ted in the followin 


3 


ſaying maſs. One had his tongue bored through for 


ſpeaking ill of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions. Peter Gaudet, a 
Covon e, was burnt by the deſire of his own uixle, a bi- 
goted Roman catholic, and John Pointer, a ſurgeon, 
had his tongue cut out, and was then committed to 


the flames. 


At Arras, Fountanis, and Rutiers, many were mar- 
tyred tor being of the reformed religion ; in particular, 
at the latter place, one Stephen Brune was condemned to 
be burnt for refuſing to attend maſs. When the fire was 
kindled, the flames were driven from him by a briſk 
gale of wind : this occaſioned the executioner to heap 
more faggors round him, and pour oi} on them. Still, 


however, the wind blew the flames into a contrary di- 
rection, when the executioner abſurdly grew angry with 
Stephen Brune, and in his paſſion ſtruck him on the 
head. Brune very calmly ſaid in return, As I am con- 
| demned only to be burnt, why do you ftrike me with a 
ſtaff like a dog?” This expreflion ſo greatly enraged the 
executioner, that he ran him through with a pike, and 


l 


then burnt the body when dead. „ 
Aymond de Lavoy, a minifter of Bourdeaux, had a 
complaint lodged againſt him by the Romiſh clergy of 
that city. On hearing this, his friends adviſed him to 
abſcond; but he abſolutely refuſed ſo to do, and told 
them, That ſhould he abſent himſelf, the people 
might well imagine what he had preached conſiſted only 
of dreams and fables, and was not extracted from the 
pure word of God: but to prevent them from entertain- 


ing ſuch a notion, he determined to ſeal his teſtimony 


breaſts | of the truth with his blood.” When he was ſeized upon, 
torn by ſharps pincers. He iuſtained theſe cruelties with | 


es with | the people would have reſcued him, but he deſired them 
amazing fortitude, and was even futhciently cool to ſing | to forbear, ſaying, Since it is the will of God that! 
ſhould ſuffer for him, I will not reſiſt his will.” He 
remained nine months in priſon on the information only, 
and patiently Juffered all the inclemencies of a gaol. 
| Being brought. to trial, he was ordered to be racked; 
when in the extremity of the torture he comforted him- 
ſelf with this expreſſion; © This body muſt once die, 
but the foul ſhall live; for the kingdom of God endur- 
eth for ever.“ At length he ſwooned away; but on re- 


covering, prayed for his perſecutors. The queſtion was 


then put to him, Whether he would embrace the Ro- 
man catholic perſuaſion; which poſitively refuſing, he 
At the place of execution 
he ſaid, O Lord, make haſte to help me; tarry not; 
deſpiſe not the work of thy hands.” And perceiving 
ſome who uſed to attend his ſermons, he addreſſed them 
thus,“ My friends, I exhort you to ſtudy and learn the 
goſpel; for the word of God abideth for ever, Labour 


was condemned to be burnt. 


to know the will of God, and fear not them that kill 


the body, but have no power over the foul.” The exe- 
| cutioner then ſtrangled him, and afterwards burnt his 


body. 


ith ſome difficulty it was at length diſcovered that 


Huſſon had brought them to Rouen, and that he was 


gone towards Dieppe. Orders for a purſuit were gi- 


| ven, and Huſſen being apprehended, was brought back 
| to Rouen, where he confeſſed that he was both author 


and diſtributor of the books in queſtion. This confeſ- 
ſion occaſioned his condemnation, when he was execu- 
manner. 
out, his hands and feet were tied behind, and he was 


drawn up by a pulley to a gibbet, and then let down 


into a fire kindled beneath; in which ſituation he call- 
ed upon the Lord, and ſoon expired. 


Francis 


William Huſſon, an apothecary of Blois, went from 
that city to Rouen, and there privately diſtributed and 
ſcattered about ſeveral ſmall parnphlets, explaining the 
tenets of the reformed church, and expoſing the Ro- 
miſh ſuperſtitions. Theſe books gave a general alarm, 
and a council being called, an order was iſſued for dili- 
gent ſearch to be made for the author and diſtributor. 


His tongue being cut 


. | 
Francis Bribard, ſecretary to cardinal de Bellay, for 
ſpeaking in favour of the reformed, had his tongue cut 


out, and was then burnt, A. D. 15 James Cobard, 
a {chool-maſter in the city of St Michael, was burnt, 
A, D. 1545, for ſaying © That maſs was uſeleſs and ab- 
jurd;” and about the ſame time, fourteen men were 
hurnt at Malda, their wives being compelled to ſtand 
by and behold the execution, | Ct; TY 

A. D. 1546, Peter Chapot brought a number of bibles 
jn the French tongue to France, and publicly ſold them 
there ; tor which being apprehended, he was condemn- 
ed to be burnt; which ſentence was executed a few 
days after it paſſed. Soon after a cripple of Meaux, a 
ſchool-maſter of Fera, named Stephen Polliot, and a 
man named -John Engliſh, were burned for the faith. 
The choice being of 


ed; he choſe the latter, making uſe, at the ſame time, 
of theſe words: © God, who has given me grace not to 


deny the truth, will give me ſtrength to endure the 
fire.” Many, about the ſame time were burnt at Paris, | a Genoeſe youth, called Thomas, having rebuked a 
Bar, &c. and at Langres, five men and two women were, 


by the Roman catholics, committed to the flames for 


being of the reformed religion: when the youngeſt wo- 
be married to jeſus Chriſt, and be with him for ever.” 

Monſieur Blonde], a rich jeweller, was, A. D. 1548, 
apprehended at Lyons, and tent to Paris; where he was 
burnt tor the faith, by order of the high court, A. D. 
1549. Hubert, a youth of nineteen years of age, was 
committed to the flames at Dijon; as was Florent Ve- 
C7 , ¾ Ü ee 
A lady, named Ann Audebert, deſigning, on account 


of her faith, to retire to Geneva, was ſeized and ſent to 


Paris. Being condemned, ſhe was led to execution by 


a rope placed round her waiſt. This rope ſhe called 


her wedding girdle; and as it was on a Saturday, ſhe 
ſaid, ** I was once married to a man on a Saturday, and 


now I ſhall be married to God on the fame day of the 


week.” She was at length faſtened to the ſtake, and 


burnt, meeting her fate with the moſt exemplary forti- 


A 


Some ſingular circumſtances happened immediately 


after the coronation of Henry the Second, king of 


France, which we ſhall relate. A taylor was apprehen- 
| ded for working on a ſaint's day; being aſked why he 
gave ſuch offence to religion, his reply was, © I am a 
poor man, and have nothing but my labour to depend 


upon; neceſſity requires that I ſhould be induſtrious, 


and my conſeience tells me there is no day but the ſab- 
bath which I ought to keep facred from labour,” Hav 
ing expreſſed himlelf thus, he was committed to pri- 


ſon, and the affair being toon after rumoured at ccurt, 


jome. of the nobles perſuaded the king to be pretent 


at the trial. On the day appointed, the monarch ap- 
peared in a ſuperb chair of ſtate, and the biſhop of Maſ- 


con was ordered to interrogate the priſoner. The tay- 
lor, on perceiving the king, paid his obetlience to him 
in the moſt; reſpectful manner, laying, © I thank Cod 
for honouring me thus, and for permitting me to vin- 
This the light of his goſpel before ſo great a prince.“ 
11 


prelate then queſtioned him concerning the tenets 


in faith, when the clearneſs and ſpirit of his anſwers 


amjized all that heard him. The king was much affedt- 


ed and ſeemed to muſe, when the biſhop exclaimed, 
CC 7 — 5 . = S:.. . 
le is an obſtinate and impudent heretic; let him be 


then back again to priſon, from thence conveyed to 
8 place of execution, and there burnt to death.“ As 
t. 


king did not oppole what the biſhop ſaid, the of- 
lifers proceeded to do as they were ordered; and in the 


arm the conſcience of the king, the biſhop artſully in- 


ered to Michael Michelor, either 
to recant and be beheaded, or to perſevere and be burn- 


man encouraged the other, faying, * This day ſhall we 


| with one © | 
| nour of the Lord. His requeſt was complied with; 


ean time, . leſt what the taylor had uttered might a- 


E 


ſinuated, That the heretics (as he called the reform- 
ed) had many ſpecious arguments in their mouths, 
which, at the firſt hearing, appeared concluſive, but on 
ſerious examination, they were found to be falſe and de- 
ceitful.“ He then uſed his utmoſt endeavours in perſua- 
ding the king to be preſent at the execution, who at 
length conſented, and repaired to a balcony which o- 
verlooked the place where perſons under condemnation 
were uſually put to death. When the taylor ſaw the 

king, he fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him, and even 
while the flames were conſuming him, he kept gazing 
1n ſuch a manner, as threw the monarch into vilible 
confuſion, and obliged him to retire before the martyr 
gave up the ghoſt, The king was ſo ſhocked upon this 


| occaſion, that he could not recover his ſpirits tor ſome 


time; and what added to his diſquiet was, his continu- 
ally dreaming, for many ſucceſſive nights, that he ſaw 
the taylor with his eyes fixe upon him, in the fame 


manner as during the execution. 


A pious man, named Claudius, was burnt at Orleans; 


Roman catholic for profapely ſwearing, was informed 
azainſt as an heretic, and committed to the flames at 

Paris: and three men at Lyons, being condemned for 
their religion, were conducted to the place of execution; 
two of them with ropes about their necks; but the 
third, having been an officer in the king's ſervice, was 
exempted from that diſgrace, He, however, told the 


officer, that he begged to be treated in the ſame manner 


as his e and deſired they would indulge him 
thoſe precious collars about his neck, in ho- 


aud after having ſung a pſalm with great fervency, they 
were all three burnt. ES 155 
Matthew Dimonet, a converted libertine; Simon La- 
loe, a citizen of Geneva; and Nicholas Naile, a book- 
{eller of Paris, were martyred by fire, for profeſſing the 
reformed religion, | 55 
Peter Serre was originally a prieſt, but reflecting on 
the errors of popery, he, at length, embraced the re- 
formed religion, and learned the trade of a ſhoe- maker, 


| that by honeſt induſtry he might obtain a ſubſiſtence. 
| Having a brother at Thoulouſe, who was a bigoted Ro- 


man catholic, Serre, out of fraternal love, made a jour- 
ney to that city, in order to diſſuade him from his ſu- 
perſtitions. The brother's wife not approving of his 
deſign, lodged a complaint againſt him. He was ſoon 
apprehended, and very candidiy made a full declaration 
of his faith. The judge then aſked him concerning his 
occupation: to which he replied, © I have of late prac- _ 
tiſed che trade of a ſhoe-maker,”” Of late, ſaid the judge, 
and what did you practiſe formerly? That I am almoſt 
aſhamed to tell you, exclaimed Serre, becauſe it was the 


judge and ell who were preſent, from theſe words ſup- 
poſed he had been a murderer, or thief, and that what 
he ſpoke was through contrition for his paſt crimer, The 
judge, however, to put the matter beyond doubt, or- 
dered him to explain preciſely what he meant; when. 
Serre, with tears in his eyes, cried, O! I was formerly 
that abominable thing—A POPISH PRIEST.“ This re- 
ply ſurprized all who heard it, and ſo much exaſperated 
the judge, that he condemned Serre to be firſt degraded, 
then to have his tongue cut, and afterwards to be pub- 
licly burnt; which ſentence was punctually executed in 
all its parts. He | | 
In the year 1554, two men of the reformed religion, 
with the ſon and daughter of one of them, were appre- 


examination, they confeſſed their faith, and were order - 
ed for execution: being ſmeared with greaſe, brimſtone, 


| and gunpowder, they cried, Salt on, {alt on this 2 
ä 


vileſt and moſt wieked occupation imaginable. The 


hended and committed to the caſtle of Niverne. On _ 


D 
. 


the realm in fiftcen days. 


flock would not follow. 


| 1 „ 
and rotten fleſh, Their tongues were then cut out, and 


they were afterwards committed to the flames, which 


ſoon conſumed them, by means of the combuſtible mat- 


ter with which they were beſmeared. 


Philip Hamlin, a prieſt, was apprehended for having 


renounced the errors ot popery, and embracing the re- 
i 


formed religion, Being condemned to the ſtake, the 


taggots were piled about him, when he began earneſtly 


to exhort the people to quit the errors of the church of 
Rome. The cjhcer, who preſided at the execution, on 
Hearing this, ordered the faggots to be immediately 
lighted, and that one ſhould blow a trumpet while Ham- 


lin was burning, that the people ſhould not hear his 
voice, or be induced to change their opinions from what 
he might utter. 1 e 


of their religion in France, according to the conditions 


contained in that edi, till ſuch time as king Lewis 


XIV. revoked it by an edict in October 1685, 


which was approved in Parliament on the 22d of that 


month. This was preceded by an advertiſement of the 


Aſſembly of the clergy of France in 1682, addreſſed to 


thoſe of the reformed religion, whereby they exhorted 


miniſters were ordered to withdraw themſelves, their 


churches were pulled down, their aſſemblies forbidden, 


and all the king's ſubjects obliged either to abjure, or to 


depart out of the kingdom; ſo that in a ſhort time there 


was no other public religion in France but that of the 


Catholic church. 


But in this celebrated edi, which revoked that of 
Nantz, the way was paved to an event, diredly contra- | 
ry to what was intended. The government aimed at. 


reuniting the Calviniſts to the national church. Gour- 


ville, a man of a clear and piercing judgment, counlel- 
led Louvois, as is well known, to impriton all the mi- 


niſters, and releaſe only ſuch as being gained by ſecret 
penfions, would agree to abjure in public, and might 


thereby contribute more to the projected reunion, than 
the miſſionaries and ſoldiers. : 
this politic advice, an edict appeared, ordering all the 
miniſters who refuſed to renounce their religion, to quit 
It was blindneſs to imagine 
that in driving away the paſtors, a great part of the 
It was preſuming unreaſona- 
ly upon power, and argued very little knowledge of | 


But inſtead of following 


mankind, to believe that ſo many imaginations warmed 


with the idea of martyrdom, eſpecially in the ſouthern | 
parts of France, would not run all hazards to go and 


publiſh their conſtancy and the glory of their exile 
among ſtrangers, when ſo many nations, envious of 
the fortune of Lewis XIV, were ready with open 
arms to receive them. _ „„ 


The old chancellor Tellier, when he ſigned the edict, 
cried with an air of joy, Nunc dimitiis fervum tuum, Do- 
mine, quia viderunt oculi met ſalutare tuum. He did not 


imagine that what he then ſigned would be productive 
of the greateſt miſchief to France. 


Louvois his ſon no leſs deceived himſelf in believing, 


that a bare order was tufficient for the guard of the 
frontiers, and to prevent the eſcape of ſuch as thought 


their duty obliged them to fly. Induſtry, when em- 


ployed to elude the law, always proves an overmatch 
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them to return into the boſom of the church; and by | 
a petition preſented to the king, complaining of the ca- 
Jumnies of the reformed againft the Catholic church, 
In conſequence of this edi, the public exerciſe of the 
_ reformed religion was entirely aboliſhed in France, their 


* 


tor authority. 


prince of Orange had entire regiments of refuge 
Some ſettled even at the Cape of Good- hope. The 


E | 
The gaining over ſome few of tlie 
guards fuſſiced for the eſcape of a multitude of refugee. 


Near fifty thouſand families, within the ſpace of three 


years, left the kingdom, and were afterwards followed b 


others; who introduced their arts, manufaCtures, and 


riches among ſtrangers. Almoſt all the North of Ger. 
many, a country hitherto rude, and void of induſtry 
received a new face from the multitudes of refugees 


tranſplanted thither, who peopled entire cities. Stuffs, 
lace, hats, ftockings, formerly imported from France, 


were now made in thoſe countries, A part of the juh. 


urbs of London was peopled entirely with French many. 


facturers in filk; others carried thither the art of mak. 


| ing cryſtal in perfection, which was about this time 


loit in France, The gold which the refuges brœught 


2 8 with them, is ſtill very frequently to be met with in Ger. 
We ſhall conclude this article with a ſhort account of ny 
the revocation of the ed:X of Nantz.— The edict of 
Nantz ſubſiſted, and was executed not only in the reign 
cf Henry IV. but likewiſe in thoſe of Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. And the reformed had the free exerciſe 


many. Thus France loft about five hundred thouſand 
inhabitants, a prodigious quantity of ſpecie, and aboye 
all, the arts with which her enemies enriched themfelves 
Holland gained excellent cfficers and ſeldiers. Th. 


mw 
C8. 


nephew of the celebrated du Queue, lieutenant general 

of the marine, founded a colony at that diſtant part of 

the globe. 3 oe 
It was to no purpoſe to fill the priſons and gallies with 


thoſe who had been caught endeavouring to make their 


eſcape. What could be done with ſuch a multitude of 
wretches, whom, the hardſhips they ſuffered ſerved oniy 
to confirm in their belief? How could perſor.s bred to 
the law, or infirm. old men, be mada to ferye in the 


gallies. Some hundreds embraked for America. At 


laſt the council imagined, that by leaving the frontiers 


open, deſertions would become leſs frequent, as men 
would no longer be iniligated by the ſecret pleaſure of 
diſobeying. But this was found to be a miſtake; and af. 


ter leaving the paſſages open, guards were a ſecond time 
pianted to no purpoſe, TR | 


After demolithing ail the meetings of the reformed, 
and baniſhing their paſtors, the great point was, to re- 


tain in the Roman communion ſuch as through perſua— 


| tion or fear had quitted their religion, There were a- 
bout four hundred thouſand of theſe in the kingdom, 
who were obliged to go to mals and ruoceive the facra- 
| ment: fome who, after receiving the Hoſt, ſpit it out, 
were ſentenced to be burnt alive. The bodies of ſuch 
| as refuſed to receive the ſacraments at their death, were 
drawn upon a kurdle, and denied chriſtian burial. - 
The Calvinifts aſſembled to fing their hymns, though 


the penalty of death was denounced aghinſt all who 
ſhould he found at tuch aſſemblies. Minidters' returning 
into the kingdom were likewiſe to ſuffer death, and a 
reward cf five thouſand five hundred livres was to be 
given to whoſoever ſhould inform againſt them. Se- 
veral returned, who were either hanged ox broke upon 
the wheel 5: | Re, f 
Claude Brouſſon, of a conſiderable family in Nimes, a 
man of eloquence, of great zeal, and in the higheſt re- 
putation amceng foreigners, returned to preach in bis 
own country in 1698. He was found guilty, not-only 
of preaching contrary to rhe edicts, but of having, a- 


bout ten years before, held intelligence with the cne-. 


mies of the ſtate. The intendant Baville condemned him 


to be broke upon the wheel. He died after the man er 


of the {1r{t martyrs, 

In 1703, an Abbe, of the houſe of Chailat, an ovcr- 
ſeer ot the miſhon in thofe parts, obtained an orcer 
from the court, to ſhut up in a convent two dauches 
of a gentleman lately converted. The Abbe, inftead cf 
conducting them to the convent, carried them ſirſt to 
his own caftle, The Calvinifts flocked together, for: el 


the gates, and delivered the two young ladies, beſichs 
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{eyeral other priſoners. Soon after, they ſeized the re- 
ceivers of the capitation tax, and hanged them with 
their rolls about their necks. Then they fell upon all 
the prieſts they met, maſſacring them without diſtinc- 
tion. Troops being ſent in queſt of them, they retired 
azmidſt the woods and rocks. Their number increaſed. 
The abbe de la Bourlie appeared unexpectedly at their 
head, amidſt theſe retreats, and furniſhed them with mo- 
ney and arms. ; OE Wa * dete 
Great part 5 : tHe 72 g e Vieh ſecretly. 
Their cry was, Liberty of conſcience and no taxes. 
ke Ang firſt 221 the Marſhal de Mont-revel with 
ſome troops, who made war upon theſe wretches, by 
ordering the priſoners to be burnt alive, or broke upon 
the wheel. But the 1oldiers that fell into their hands 
Vere likewiſe made to expire amidft the moſt cruel tor- 
ments. The king, who had ſo many enemies upon his 
hands, could only ſend a few troops againſt them. It 
was difficult to ſurprize them amidſt almoſt inacceſſible 
rocks, in caverns, in woods whither they retired by un- 
. 8 
neg it 3 difficult to ſind them out than to de- 
feat them, the Marſhal de Villars, after rendering him 
ſelf ſufficiently formidable to them, propoſed a general 
pardon. Some among them finding themſelves diſap- 
po iuted of the ſuccours promiſed by the duke of Savoy, 
thought proper to accept of the offer. OR as 
Ihe moſt conſiderable of their chiefs, was Cavalier, 
Marſhall Villars found him at the head of eiglit hun- 
dred men, whom he had formed into a regiment. 
When the amneſty was propoſed, he demanded hot- 
U tages, hich were accordingly lent, He came to Nif- 
mes, attended by one of the chiefs, were the forms of 
the treaty were lettled. . 8 


Of the Perfecutions 


Formation. 


count, under the article INQUISITION, of the 
ſeverities exerciſed againſt the faithful ſervants of Chriſt 


in Spain, we ſhall only, in the ſnhorteſt manner we can, | 


ſelect a few more, out of many inſtances of that barha- 
rous cruelty, employed againſt the faithful witneffes 
of Jeſus which has ever marked the character of that 

nation. e e 
On a time the inquiſitors at Sivil apprehended 
a noble lady; for this caule, that a fiſter of hers, 


a very virtuous virgin, who was afterwards burned 
for religion, had confeſſed in the extremity of her 


torments, that the ſometimes had conference with her 


about matters of religion: this lady when ſhe was firſt | 


apprehended, was gone with child about fix months, 
in _reſpe& whereof they did not ſhut her up fo cloſe 
at firſt, nor deal fo ſeverely with her as they did with 


bed, they took the child from her; and the ſeventh day 
after, they ſhut her up in cloſe priton, and uſed her in 
all things as they did other priſoners; the only worldly 
comfort that ſhe had in her miſery, was, that they lodged 


her with a virtuous maiden that was her fellow prifoner 
for a time, but afterwards burned at the flake: this maid | 


whilſt they were together, was carried to the rack, and 
o ſore ſtrained and torn thereon, that the was almoſt 
pulled in pieces; then was the brought back and thrown 
upon a bed of flags, that ſerved.them both to lie on: 
The good lady was not able to help her, yet ſhewed 
ſingular tokens of love and compaſſion towards her. 
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nor the treaſures of it more than for my neceſſary uſes, - 

and the reſt to beſtow in the propagation and maintenance 
_ | of the goſpel; And I beſeech God daily upon my knees 
5 5 for my wite and children, that they may all continue in 
and Mariyrdoms in Spain, ſince the Re- 


| Chriſt alone, and in ſtedfaſt faich in him; for which he 


Others: but within four days after ſhe was brought to 


priton, the blood guſhing out of her mouth abundantly, 


who by his ſubtilty and craft, 
that 


he might ſhun coming to the maſs. That the juſtifica- 


Chriſt apprehended by faith, &c. That there was no 


deſirous to die, and ready to ſuffer any-puniſhment for 


%% ᷣ d #5 Son 
T TJAVING already given a confiderably large ac- | t the 
John Gonſalvo, formerly a prieſt, but by his diligent 


| 3 PER | 
carried out to be ſerved with the ſame ſauce, and was ſo 
terribly tormented in the trough, that by reaſon of 
ſtraining the ſtrings, piercing to the very bones of her arms, 
thighs and ſhins, ſhe was brought back half dead to her 


which ſhewed that ſomething was broken within her: 
But after eight days the Lord delivered her from theſe 
cruel tygers by taking her mercifully to himſelt. 
Upon one of their days of triumph, there was brought 
out. one John Pontio, of a noble family: a zealous pro- 
feſſor of the truth; and one of an holy and blameleſs 
life, and well learned; he was eminent alſo in works of 
charity, in which he had ſpent great part of his eſtate; 
Being apprebended for the profeſſion of the goſpel, he 
was caſt into priſon; where he manfully maintained the 
truth in the midſt of all their cruel dealings with him. 
At laſt they caſt into priſon to him one of their flies, 
ſo wrought upon him, 
drew from him a promiſe to yield obedience 
to the Romiſh church. But though God ſuffered him 
to fall a while to ſhew him his frailty; yet afterwards in 
much mercy he raiſed him up again with double ſtrength. 
to that which he had before, and before his execution he _ 
manfully defended the truth againſt a ſubtil friar, The 
things which he was condemned for, were theſe; © That 
he ſhould ſay, that from his heart he abhorred the ido- 
latry which was committed in worſhiping the hoſt.— 
That he removed his houſhold from place to place; that 


tion of a Chriſtian reſteth only in the merits of Jeſus 


purgatory, Thaz the pope's pardons were of no value | 
&c. And for myſelf, faith he, I am not only willing but 


the truth which [ haveprofeſſed. Ieſteem not of this world 


this quarrel even to the death.“ And when he came to 
his execution, he patiently and comfortably {lept in the 


At the {ame time there was alſo brought forth one 


itudy ot the ſcripture it plealed God to reveal his truth - 
to him, ſo that he became a zealous preacher of it; la- 
bouring in all his fermons to beat into mens minds the 
true way, and means of our juſtification to conſiſt in 


was apprehended and caſt into priſoa, where he endured 
all their cruelty with a Chriſtian courage. At laſt, with _ lb 
two of his ſiſters, he was condemned. His mother and & mill 
one of his brothers were alſo irapriſoned with him for + 1 
the truth, and executed ſhortly after. When he witg al 
his ſiſters went out at the caſtle gate, having his tongue = KY 
at liberty, he began to ſing the cvi. ptalm before all the 
people, who had often heard him make many godly fer- 
mons: He alſo condemned all hypocrites as the worſt ſort 
of people; whereupon they ſtocked his tongue. Upon 
the ſtage he never changed countenance, nor was at all 
daunted: When they all came to the ſtake; they had 
their tongues looſed, and were commanded to ſay their 
Creed, which they did chearfully; when they came to 
theſe words, The holy Catholic church, they were com- 
manded to add, of Rome, but that they all fefuſed; here- 
upon their necks were inſtantly broken. And then it 
was noited abroad that they had added thoſe words, and 
died, conteiling the Arch of Rome to be the true Ca- 
tholic church, MERIT om r 
There was in Sivil a private congregation of God's 
people, moſt of which the inquiſitors conſumed in the 
fire, as they could diſcover any cf them: among others 


. 
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* | 


The waid was ſcarce recovered when the lady was 


that were apprehended, they tock four women, famous 
| 6 8 above 
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with much conſtancy and courage they ended their lives: 


it to the death. 


PER 


eſpecially the youngeſt of them, who was not above one 
and twenty years old, who by her diligent and frequent 
reading of the ſcriptures, and oy conference with god- 
ly and learned men, had attained to a very great mea- 
ſure of knowledge; ſo that whilſt ſhe was in priſon, ſhe 


non-aplus'd and put to ſhame many of thoſe friars that 


came to ſeduce her. | 
Another of thoſe women was a grave matron, whoſe 

houſe was a {chool of virtue, and a place where the ſaints 

Tfed to meet, and ſerve God day and night: but the 


time being come wherein they. were fipe for God, they, | 
together with other of their neighbours, were appre- 


hended and caſt into prifon, where they were kept in 


dark dungeons, and forced to endure all the cruel and ex- 


treme torments which are before-mentioned: at laſt 
they were condemned, and brought forth to the ſcaffold 


amongſt other priſoners. The young maid eſpecially 
came with a merry and chearful countenance, as it were 
triumphing over the inquiſitors, and having her | 
tongue at liberty, ſhe began to {ing pfalms to God; 


whereupon the inquiſitors cauſed her tongue to be nip- 


ped by ſetting a barnacle upon it. After {ſentence was 


read, they were carried to the place of execution, where 


Yet the inquiſitors not ſatisfied herewith, cauſed the 
houſe of the matron where the church uted to meet, to 
he pulled down, and the ground to be laid waſte, and a 


' pillar to be erected upon it with an inſeription ſhewing 


the cauſe. 


There was alſo apprehended anotFer worthy member 
ol the ſame congregation called Ferdinando: he was of a 
| fervent ſpirit, and very zealous in doing good: a young | 
man, but for his integrity of life, very famous. He had 
ſpent eight years in educating of youth, and had endea- 
voured to fow the ſeeds of piety in the hearts of his 
Scholars, as much as lay in him to do in a time of ſo 
great perſecution and tyranny; being at the laſt appre- 
| hended for a Lutheran, he was caſt into priſon, and ter- 
ribly tormented upon the gibbet, and in the trough, 
whereby he was ſo ſhaken in every joint, that when he 


was taken down, he was not able to move any part of 


his body; yet did thoſe cruel tormentors draw him by 


the heels into his priſon, as if he had been a dead dog: 


but notwithſtanding all his torments, he anfwered the 


nquiſitors very ſtoutly, and would not yield to them one 


oy 


jot. During his impriſoninent Go@uled him as an in- 
ſtrument to recal and confirm a monk, who had been 


caſt into priſon tor confeſſing the goipel openly : but by 
means of the inquiſitors' flatteries and fair promiſes he 
had ſomewhat relented: God's providence ſo ordering 


it, that Ferdinando was caſt into the ſame priſon, and 
finding the monk wavering, he rebuked him fharply ; | 


and afterwards having drawn him to a fight of, and ſor- 


row for his ſin, he at laſt ſtrengthened him in the pro- 
miſe of freeg-ace and mercy. Hereuponthe monk delired | 
a day of hearing, when, before the inquiſitors, he ſo- 


lemnly renounced his recantation, defiring that his for- 
mer confeſſion might ſtand, whereupon the ſentence of 
death paſſed ain them both: after which the inqui- 


fitors aſked Ferdinando, Whether he would revoke nis 


former hereſies; to which he anſwered, That he had 
profeſſed nothing but what was agrecable to the pure 
and perfect word of God, and ought to be the profethon 
of every chriſtian man, and therefore he would ſtick to 
Then did they clap a barnacle upon 
his tongue, and ſo they were burned together.. 
There was alſo one Juliano, called The little, becauſe he 
was of a ſmall and weak body, who going into Germa- 


ny, was there converſant with divers learned and godly 


men, by which means he attained to the knowledge of 
the truth, and became a zealous profeſſor of it, and ear- 


nefily longing after the ſalvation of his countrymen, he | 
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undertoox a very dangerous work, which was to con: 
vey two great dry fats full of Bibles printed in Spaniſh 
into his own country: in this attempt he had much cauſe 
of fear, the inguiſttors had fo ſtopped every port, and 
kept ſuch ſtrict watch to prevent the coming in of all 
ſuch commodities: but through God's mighty protec- 


tion, he brought his burden ſafely thither, and which 
was almoſt miraculous, he conveyed them ſafe into Si- 


vil, notwithſtanding the buſy ſearchers and catch-poles 
that watched in every corner. Theſe Bibles being diſ- 


perſed, were moſt joyfully and thankfully received, and 


through God's bleſſing, wrought wonderfully amongſt 


God's people to ripen them againſt the time of harveſt, _ 
But at laſt the matter broke out by the means of a falſe 
brother, who going to the inquilitors, played the Judas, 
and betrayed the whole church to them. 
was taken at Sivil at one time, eight hundred Chriſtians, 
| ee e of them wete afterwards roaſted at one 
oo ry 1 e 5 


Amongft theſe, this Juliano was one of the firſt that 


was apprehended and ſent to priſon, where he lay with- 


| out any company, laden with irons above three years; 
yet was his conſtancy ſo great and wonderful, that the 
| rormentors themſelves were ſooner wearied in inflicting, 


than he in ſuffering torments; and notwithſtanding his 
weak and weary body, yet he remained undaunted in 


mind in undergoing all their tyrannies, fo that he never 


departed from the rack more dejected than he came to 


it; neither threatnings, pains, nor torments made 
him ſhrink or yield one jot to them: but when he was 
drawn back to his priſon, he would tell his fellows how _ 

he had conquered and confounded his enemies, ſayink, 
They depart vanquiſhed, they depart vanquithed; the 

| wolves flie with ſhame, they flie with ſhame “ 

In the day of their triumph, when he was —_— out 


to be apparelled (with his other fellow priſoners) in all 


| their ſhametul habits, he exhorted them with a chear- 
ful countenance, ſaying, * My brethren be of good chear, 
| this is the hour wherein we muſt be faithful witneſſes un- 


to God and his truth before men, as become the true fer- 


vants end ſoldiers of Chriſt, and ere long we ſhall have 
him to witneſs with us again; and within a few hours 
| we ſhall triumph with him in heaven for ever: but here- 


upon they preſently .clapt a barnacle upon his tongue 


that he ſhould ſpeak no more, and fo he was led to his 


execution; but though he could not ſpeak, yet by his 


countenance and geſtures he ſhewed his chearful and 


quiet mind: then kneeling down, he kiſſed the ſtep 


whereon he ſtood, and being tied to the ſtake, he endea- 
voured by his looks and geftures to encourage his tellow- 
_ martyrs in their ſufferings, and ſo they quietly and pa- 


tientiy reſigned op their fpirits unto God. 


There wasalio John Leon, a taylor by trade, who out 
of a blind devotion to ſerve God, reſolved to enter into 
a monaſtry, but by God's providence it ſo fell out that 
he entered into a cloiſter at Sivil, wherein moſt of the 

monks were well affected to the true religion, amongſt 
whom in two or three years ſpace, he was ſo grounded 


in the principles of religion, that he reſolved to leave 


that kind of life, which accordingly he did, and went in- 
to the country, yet after a time he had a great mind to 


confer with his former ſchool-maſters: but when hecame 


back to the cloiſter, he tound that they were all fled into 
Germany: Hereupon he reſolved to follow them, and 
through many dangers and perils, it pleaſed God at laſt 


after a long and tedious journey, to bring him ſafe to 


Franckfort, where he met with ſoine of his old acquain- 


tance, and with them he travelled to Geneva, About 


which time queen Mary ſuddenly dying, and queen Eli- 
zabeth of bleſſed memory ſucceeding her, the Engliſh 
exiles that lived in thoſe parts were called home; where- 


upon divers Spaniards that ſojourned at Geneva, think- 
ing England a fitter place for their congregation, re- 
| 0 | lolved 


So that there 


and eloquently, as was ſtrange to hear that he ſhould 
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fol ved to accompany the Engliſhmen; and for this end | 
they diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral companies that | 


they might travel with the more ſafety: the inquiſitors 
took the departure of theſe monks ſo ill, that riot ſparing 


with a cloke of religion, whereby he deceived many. 
About this time there were alſo in that city two ſorts of 
preachers, and both had a great number of auditors: 


heſ⸗ the one taught ſchool-divinity, and were continually 
any coſt, they ent their Hies abroad to apprehend them, | calling upon their hearers to often faſtings, mortifica- 
who way-laid them, eſpecially at Collen, Franckfort, tion, ſelf-denial, frequency of prayer, humility, &c. 
Antwerp, and in all the ways that led from Geneva. | But themſelves practiſed nothing leſs than theſe things: 
This John Leon had gotten him a companion, with | and indeed all their religion conſiſted in works and bodi- 
whom he-travelled towards England, who being diſco- | ly exerciſes, as running to maſſes, hallowed places; 
vered at Argentine were dogged into Zealand, and 2s | ſhrift, &c. The other ſort dealt more ſincerely with the 
they were ready to take ſhip, they were apprehended. | holy ſcriptures; out of which they declared what was 
John Leon took his arreſt very compoſedly, never | true righteouſneſs, and perfect holineſs: by means where- 
changing countenance at it: they were preſently carri- | of that city above all others in Spain, bore the name for 
ed back into the town, where they were miſerably rack- | juſt and true dealing; and it pleated God that the bright- 
ed to diſcover their fellows, and not long after were ſhip- | ne\s of this light diſcovered all the counterfeit holineſs, 
ped for Spain, having great irons, wrought like a net, | and phariſaical devotion of the other party: the chief 
that covered both head and face, within alſo was ano- | labourers in this harveſt were Conſtantino, Egidius, 
ther piece of iron made like a tongue, which being | and Varquius, all doctors, and ſober, wiſe, and learn- 
thruſt into their mouths took away their ſpeech: they | ed men; who by this kind of preaching procured to 
were alſo loaden with other engines and fetters of iron, | themſelves many enemies. Burt above all others, Arias 
* wherewith they were bound hand and foot, and in theſe | was the moſt ſpiteful and malicious; yet he carried it io 
continual pains and torments they lay a ſhip-board till | cunningly, that he ſtill kept up his reputation with theſe 
they came into Spain, and hen (08a Leon was ſent | men: but it was not long before he diſcovered himſeit; 
to Sivit, and his companion to Validolid, where after- | and that upon this occaſion; There was one Ruzius, a 
wards in defence of the truth he ſuffered martyrdom: | learned man, queſtioned before the inquiſitors, fot 
but John remained long in priſon, where he taſted of the | ſomething that he had delivered in a ſermon about the 
inquiſitors' tyranny, ſuffered both hunger and cold, and | controverſies in religion: the inquiſitors appointed him 
_ enduring all their torments one after another, and at | a day of hearing; and two or three days before, Arias 
laſt was brought out in their ſolemn ſhew, arrayed af- | met him, ſaluted him courteouſly, and diſcourſed fami- 
ter their uſual manner. It was a fad fight to ſec ſuch a | larly with him: then did he pump out of him, all thoſe 
ghoſt as he was, his hair ſo grown, his body fo lean, | arguments wherewith he intended to defend himſelf be- 
tat he had nothing but {kin and bones left on him, | fore the -inquifitors. oe nnd Tn 
arid his pain much increaſed by having a barnacle upon | When the day came, and Ruzius appeared, Arias 
his tongue. After ſentence of death pronounced upon | went on that fide where his opponents were, which 
him, they ſet his tongue at liberty, hoping that he would | much amazed Ruzius; and in the diſputation, Arias 
have recanted, but he made a ftout and godly confeſ- | being prepared, did ſo wittily enervate all his arguments, 
fioan of his faith, and quietly ended his lite in the | that Ruzius had nothing to ſay for himſelf; and fo was 
"Ra, en I, fain to yield the cauſe, and Arias went away with the 
There was alſo burned at the ſame time a godly virgin, | honour of the field, though he got it hy treachery. Yet 
that had formerly been a nun; but being, through | did this Arias, being of {aint Iftdores' monaſtry, preach 
God's grace, converted, ſhe left her cloiſter, and joined | ſo practically, that a great light began to dawn in that 
herſelf to the church of Chriſt, Being apprehended by | dark place: for the whole ſcope of his ſermons was to 
the inquiſitors, ſhe was treated as others had been he- | overthrow all their . he taught them that 
fore her; and at laſt was brought out to the ſcaifold, | ſinging and ſaying of their prayers day and night was 
where with a manly courage ſhe put the inquiſitors to | no ſervice of God, that the holy ſcriptures were to be 
confuſion, not only conftantly affirming the truth, | read and ftudied with diligence, whence alone the true 
but ſharply rebuking thoſe fathers, calling them dumb | fervice of God could be drawn, and which alone teach 
dogs, a generation of vipers, &c. Being brought to | us the true obedience to his will, to the obtaining 
the ſtake, with a chearful countenance ſhe underwent | whereof we muſt uſe prayer as a means, proceeding as 
the pains of death, and fo quietly ſlept in the Lord. | well trom a ſenſe and feeling of our own nr. 
| There was allo one Chriſtopher Loſada, a phyſician, | grounded upon a perfed truſt and conſidence in God. 
a learned man and very well ſtudied in the ſcriptures, By laying theſe foundations, through God's Views, 
as alſo of a very holy converſation, inſomuch that he | he began to make them out of love with their monkif 
was choſen {uper-intendent of the church of Chriſt in | ſuperſtition, and moch provoked them to the ſtudy of 
Sivil, which at this time was very great, though diſper- the holy ſcriptures. Betides alfo his ſermons; he read 
ſed into corners. At laſt he was apprehended by the | daily a lecture upon Solomon's Proverbs very learnedly, 
inquiſitors, before whom he made a good confeſſion of 
| his faith, for which he endured hard and ſharp impri— | 
| lonment, with moſt cruel torments, and the open infa- good. The Lord allo ordered it in his wiſdom, that he 
my of their ſolemn ſhew, and laſtly was adjudged to | met with ſcholars who were very tractable, and not 
the fire. As he ſtood at the ſtake, the barnacle being Frenz wedded to their ſuperſtitions. And tuch was the 
taken from his tongue, he diſputed notably with {ome | force and might of God's election, that theſe few good 


monks who came to ſeduce him; and when they ſpake ſeeds ſo fructified, that in the end they brought forth 


Latin that the common people might nor underſtand | a great increaſe of godlineſs. For divers of the monks, 


them, Lolada alſo began to ſpeak in Latin ſo copiouſly that hereby had their conſciences awakencd and cleared 
to ſee their former hyprocriſy and idolatry, ſought out 
have his wits ſo freſh when he was ready to be burned ; | for further inſtructions, and through God's mercy, they 
After which he patiently reſigned up his ſpirit unto | light upon thoſe preachers which taught the truth with 
God in the fire: I more ſincerity; of whom they learned the principles of 
There was alſo in Sivil one Arias, a man of a ſharp | pure and perfect religion; ſo that by degrees they left 
wit and well ſtudied in divinity, but withal of a crafty | that evil opinion which they had formerly conceived a- 


wit and inconſtant nature; which vices he yet covered | gainſt the Lutherans, and were delirqus to read +, 25 
5 5 | books: 


diſcretion; alſo in his private conference he did much 


ard made application thereof with good judgment and 
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books: and God miraculoufly provided for them, that 
they had all ſorts of books brought them that were extant 
at that time, cither in Geneva or Germany; whereby it 
came to pals that there were very few in all that cloi- 
ſter but theyhad ſome taſte of true religion and godlineſs; 
ſo that inſtead of mung heir mattens, they brought 


in divinity-lectures, &c. Vain faſting was turned into 
Chriſtian ſobriety, neither were any taught to be monk- 


iſh but to be ſincerely and truly religious. 


But conſidering that when this ſhould be once known 


they could not live in any ſafety, they reſolved, among 


themſelves to forſake their neſt, andtoflieintoGermany, 
where they might enjoy more ſafety of their lives, and 


freedom of their conſciences; but how to get thither was 
all the difficulty; it one or two ſhould go firſt, the reil | 
would be expoſed to danger: If many ſhould go together, | 
a thouſand to one but they would be taken again, being 
to travel from the fartheſt part of Spain into Germany, 

vet upon debate they concluded, that they mult all 


either ſpeedily depart, or ſhortly be apprehended by 


the inquiſitors, who now got {ome inkling of the mat- 
ter. Aud God ſeeing them 1a this diſtreſs, fhewed 


them a means how, under an honeſt pretence, a dozen 


of them might depart together within a month, and 


each betake himſelf a ſeveral way towards Geneva, 


where they appointed, by God's aſſiſtance, all to meet 


within a twelvemonth : the reſt which were but young 


novices, were left behind; who yet not long after were 
ſio ſtrengthened by God, that they endured the brunt 
of perſecution when it came: three of them being burn- 
ed. and divers others diverfly puniſhed. _ Od a of 
The aforementioned ſervants of Jeſus Chrift forſook 
that place where they lived in honour, eaſe, and plenty; 
and by undertaking for Chriſt's ſake a voluntary exile, | 
expoſed themſelves to fhame, 1gnomy, wants, yea, and 
were in continual danger of their lives alſo, And un- 
der God, Arias was a great means of this, who, by 
dis miniſtry, had firſt enlightened them with the know- 
\ ledge of the truth; for which, he was often complained. 
pf to the inquiſitors, and was convented before them; 
where he ſo cunningly anſwered the matter, that he 
Was ſtill diſcharged. But his laſt apprehenſion, through 


the mercy of God, brought forth in him the © fruits of 


true repentance ;” for he ſo deeply and unfeignedly be- 


wailed and repented of his former withholding of 


the truth in righteouineſs;' that before he was exceed- 
Ing fearful of the rack, but now being brought to it, 
and upon it, he with a marvellous conſtancy withſtood 
the enemies of God's truth, and took up the inquiſitors 
roundly; withal telling them, that he was heartily for- 
ry, and did moſt earneſtly repent him, for that he had 
1 wittingly and willingly in their preſence impugned the 
mtb, againſt the godly defenders of the ſame. Many 
WW: other ſharp rebukes he gave to the inquiſitors, ſo often 


as he came to his anſwer. But at laſt he was brought 
forth arrayed in their accuſtomed manner upon their 


day of triumph, at which time, he alſo made a nota- 
ble profefſion of his faith, and fo was led from the ſtage 
to the ſtake with a merry and chearful countenance z 
where, by the notable example of his repentance at his 

death, he made ſatisfaction to the church of Chriſt for | 
all his former unfaithful and hypocritical dealing with 


them. And ſo quietly flept in the Lord. 


3 n 


Of the Berſecutions and Martyrdoms in the VALLIES of Pi- 
F EDMONT, at and ſince the Reformation, 


. INY of the Waldenſes, to avoid the perſecutions 
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France, went and ſettled in the vallies of Piedmont, 
where they increaſed exceedingly, and flouriſhed very 


much tor a conſiderable time 3 
Though they were harmleſs in their behaviour, inof. 


fenſive in their converſation, and paid tythes to the 


Romiſh clergy, yet the latter could not be contented, 
but wiſhed to give them {ome diſturbance : they, accor- 


dingly, complained to the archbiſhop of Turin, that the 
Waldenſes of the vallies of Piedmont were heretics, for 


theſe reaſons: 


1. That they did not believe in the doQzines of the 


church of Rome. | 
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3. That they did not go to mals. 


4. That they did not confeſs, and receive abſolu- 


ror: | 


F. That they did not believe in purgatory, or pay 
| money to get the ſouls of their friends out of it 
Upon theſe charges the archbiſhop ordered a perſecu- 
tion to be commenced, and many fell martyrs to the 
| ſuperſtitious rage of the priefts and monks. 


At Turin, one of the reformed had his bowels torn 


out, and put into a. baſon, before his face, where they 


remained, in his view, till he expired. At Revel, Ca- 


| telin Girard being at the ſtake, deſired the executioner 
to give him up a ſtone; which he refuſed, ee . 


that he meant to throw it at ſomebody ; but Girard a 


ſuring him that he had no fuch deſign, the executioner : | 
complied ; when Girard looking earneſtly at the ſtone, _ 
ſaid, When it is in the power of 


regular bodies. : 


Exaſperated at this, the archbiſhop of Turin procur- 
ed a number of troops, and lent againſt them; but in 
| moſt of the ſkirmiſhes and engagements the Waldenſes 


were ſucceſsful, which partly aroſe from their being bet- 


ter acquainted with the paſſes of the vallies of Piedmont 


than their adverſaries, and partly from the deſperation 


| with which they fought; for they well knew, if they 
were taken, they ſhould not be conſidered as priſoners 


of war, but ſhould be tortured to death as heretics, _ 


At length, Philip, the ſeventh duke of Savoy, and 


ſupreme lord of Piedmont, determined to interpole his 


authority, and ſtop theſe bloody wars, which ſo greatly 
diſturbed his dominions. He was not willing to diſo- 
blige the pope, or affront the archbiſhop of Turin; ne- 


vertheleſs, he ſent them both meſfages, importing, that 


he could not any longer tamely ſee his dominions over- 
run with troops, who were directed by priefts inſtead 


of officers, and commanded by prelates in the place 


of generals; nor would he ſuffer his country to be de- 
populated, while he himſelf had not been even conſulted _ 


upon the occaſion, _ 


The prieſts, finding the refolution of the duke, did all 
they could to prejudice his mind againſt the Waldenſes; 
| but the duke told them, that though he was unacquaint- 
led with the religious tenets of theſe people, yet he had 
always found them quiet, faithful, and obedient, and 


therefore he was determined they ſhould be 10 longer 


| pertecuted, _ 
The prieſts now had recourſe to the moit palpable 


and ablurd falſehoods: they affured the duke that he 


was miſtaken in the Waldenſes, for they were a wicked 


ſet of people, and highly addicted to intemperance, un- 


cleanneſs, blaſphemy, adultery, inceſt, and many other 
to which they were continually ſubjected in abominable crimes ; and that they were even monſt 


ers 
in 


2. That they made no offerings for prayers for the 


a man to cat and digeſt 
this ſolid ſtone, the religion for which I am about to bo 
ſuffer ſhall have an end, and not before. He then threw - 
theſtone on the ground, and ſubmitted chearfully to the 
flames. A Great many more of the retormed were op- 
preſſed, or put to death, by various means, till the pa- 
tience of the Waldenſes being tired out, they flew to 

| arms in their own defence, and formed themſelves into 


dominions. ns 
The Waldenſes had enjoyed peace many years, when | 


EER 


uke was not ſo devoid of common ſenſe as to 


tions. He, however, lent twelve very learned and ſen- 
ſible gentlemen into the Piedmonteſe vallies, to exa- 
mine into the real characters of the inhabitants. 

Theſe gentlemen, after travelling through all their 
towns and villages, and converſing with people of every 
rank among the Waldenſes, returned to the duke, and 
gave him the moſt favourable account of thoſe people; 
affirming before the faces of the prieſts who vilified 


them, that they were harmleſs, inoffenſive, loyal, friend- 
ly, induſtrious, and pious; that they abhorred the crimes . 


_ of which they were acculed; and that, ſhould an indi- 


vidual, through his depravity, fall into any of thoſe 


crimes, he would, by their laws, be puniſhed in the moſt 


exemplary manner. With reſpect to the children, the | 
gentlemen faid, the priefts had told the moſt groſs and 


ridiculous falſities, for they were neither born with black 
throats, teeth in their mouths, or hair on their bodies, 
but were as fine children as could be ſeen. And to 
convince your highneſs of what we have ſaid, (continued 


one of the gentlemen} we have brought twelve of the 


principal male inhabitants, who are come to aſt pardon 


in the name of the reft, for having taken up arms with- | 
out your leave, though even in their own defence, and 
to preſerve their lives from their mercileſs enemies. — | 
And we have likewiſe brought ſeveral women, with | 
children of various ages, that your highneſs may have 
an opportunity of perſonally examining them as much 


2s yu pleaſe. 


manded the prieſts, who had attempted to miſlead him, 
immediately to leave the court; and gave ſtrict or- 
ders, that the perſecution ſhould ceaſe throughout his 


Philip, the ſeventh duke of Savoy, died, and his fucceflor 
happened to be a very bigoted papiſt. About the ſame 
time, ſome of the principal Waldenſes propotcd, that 


their clergy ſhould preach in public, that every one 


might know the purity of their doctrines; for hitherto 


they had preached only in private, and to ſuch congre- | 


gations as they well knew to confiſt 


of none but perſons 
of the reformed religion. Wo 


On hearing tlieſe proceedings, the new duke was | 


greatly exaſperated, and {ent a conſiderable body of 
troops into the vallies, ſwearing, that if the people would 
15 change their religion, he would have them flead a- 
ive. 


men he had with him: he, therefore, tent word to the 
duke, that the idea of ſubjugating the Waldenſes, with io 
ſmall aforce, was ridiculous; that thoſe people were better 


acquainted with the country than any that were with 


him; that they had ſecured all the paſſes, were well arm- 
ed, and reſolutely determined to defend themſelves; 


and, with reſpe& to fleaing them alive, he ſaid, that 
every 1kin belonging to thoſe people would colt him 


the lives of a dozen of his ſubjects. 


Terrified at this information, the duke withdrew the 


troops, determining to act not by force, but by ſtrata- 
gem. He, therefore, ordered rewards for the taking of 
any of the Waldenſes, who might be found firaying 


from their places of ſecurity; and theſe, when taken, 


were either flead alive, or burnt. 
The Waldenſes had hitherto only had the New Teſta- 
ment, and a few books of the Old, in the Waldenſian 


No. XL. 


The duke, after accepting che apology of the twelve 
delegates, converſing with the women, and examining 
the children, graciouſly diſmiſſed them. He then com- 


The commander of the troops ſoon found the im- 
practicability of conquering them with the number of 


0-389: 
in nature, ſor their children were horn with Black 
throats, with four rows of teeth, and bodies all over 
hairy. | 

The | 
give credit to what the prieſts ſaid, though they affirm- 
ed, in the moſt {ſolemn manner, the truth of their afler- 


ous of all heretics. 


church of Rome; yet his mind was, for ſome time, wa- 


mentioned, and burnt by order of the parliament of 
JJ Tg | 


Turin, in which it was agreed, to ſend deputies to the 


lic religion, they ſhould enjoy their houſes, properties, 


cretion. 


| rin, that he could not ſpare any troops at preſent to act 


PER 
tongue; but they determined now to have the ſacred 
writings complete in their own language. They there- 
fore employed a Swiſs printer to turnith them with a 
complete edition of the Old and New Teſtament in the 
Waldenſian tongue, which he did for the conſideration 
of fifteen hundred crowns of gold, paid him by thoſe. 
p10us people. | Be 

Pope Paul the Third, a bigoted papiſt, aſcending the 
pontifical chair, immediately {olicited the parliament of 
Turin to perſecute the Waldenſes, as the molt pernici- 


The parliament readily agreed, when ſeveral were ſud- 
denly apprehended and burnt, by their order, Among 
theſe was Bartholomew Hector, a bookieller and ſta- 
tioner of Turin, who was brought up a Roman catholic 
but having read ſome treatiſes written by the reformed | 
clergy, he was fully convinced of the errors of the 


vering, and he hardly knew what perſuaſion to embrace. 
At length, however, he fully embraced the reformed 
religion, and was apprehended, as we have already 


A conſultation was now held by the parliament ot 


vallies of Piedmont, with the following propoſitions : 
1. That if the Waldenies would come to the boſom 
of the church of Rome, and embrace the Roman catho- 


and lands, and live with 
moleſtation. 5 VVV 
2. That to prove their obedience, they ſhould ſend 

twelve of their principal perions, with all their miniſters 
and ichool-maſters, to Turin, to be dealt with at diſ- 


their families, without the leaſt 


3. That the pope, the king of France, and the duke 


of Savoy, approved of, and authorized the proceedings 
of the parliament of Turin, upon this occaſion. 
4. That if the Waldenſes of the vailies of Piedmont _ 
retuſed to comply with thele propoſitions, perſecution 
{hould enſue, and certain death be their portion. | 

To each of theſe propolitions the Waldenſes nobly re- 
plied in the following manner, anſwering them reipec- 
nvely ; -:: e „ eo 

1. That no conſiderations however ſhould make them 

renounce their religion. 1 „„ 1 

2. That they would never conſent to commit their 
beit and ntoſt reſpectable friends, to the cuſtody and 
diſcretion of their work and molt inveterate enemies. 

3. That they valued the approbation of the king of 
Eings, who reigns in heaven, more than any temporal 
authority. ed oe | e 
4. That their fouls were more precious than their. 
Theſe pointed and ſpirited replies greatly exaſperated 
the parliament of Turin: they continued, with more 
avidity than ever, to kidnap fuch Waldenſes as did not 
act with proper precaution, who were ſure to ſuffer the 
moſt cruel deaths. Among theſe it unforturately Hap- 
pened, that they got hold of Jeffery Varnagle, miniſter 
of Angrogne, whom they committed to the flames as an 


heretic. e 
They then ſolicited a conſiderable body of troops of 
the king of France, in order to exterminate the reform 
ed, entirely, from the vallies of Piedmont ; but zuſt as 
the troops were going to march, the proteſtant princes 
of Germany interpoled, and threatned to fend troops to 
:(Whe Waldenles, if they ſhould be attacked. The 
king of France not caring to enter into a war, remand- 
ed the troops, and ſent word to the parliament of Tu- 


in Piedmond. The members of the parliament were 


greatly vexed at this diſappointment, and the perſecuti- 
N 5 T 8 on 


PER 
on gradually ceaſed; for as they could only put to death 


ſuch of the retormed as they caught by chance, and as | 


the Waldenſes daily grew more cautious, their cruelty 
was obliged to ſubſide, for want of objects on whom to 
exerciſe it. 3 
After the Waldenſes had enjoyed a few years tran- 
quillity, they were again diſturbed by the following 
means: the pope's nuncio coming to Turin to the duke 
of Savoy upon buſineſs, told that prince, he was aſto- 
niſhed he had not yet either rooted out the Waldenſes 
from the vallies of Piedmont entirely, or compelled them 
to enter into the boſom of the church of Rome. That 
he could not help looking upon ſuch conduct with a 


ſuſpicious eye, and that he really thought him a favourer 


of thoſe heretics, and ſhould report the aftair according- 
ly to his holineſs the pope. 


R 


Stung by this reflection, and unwilling to be miſre- 


| preſented to the pope, the duke determined to act 
with the greateſt ſeverity, in order to ſhew his zeal, and 
to make amends for former negle& by future cruelty. 


He, accordingly, iſſued expreſs orders for all the Wal- 
denſes to attend maſs regularly, on pain of death. 
This they abſolutely refuſed to do, on which he enter- 

ed the Piedmontele vallies, with a formidable body of 

troops, and began a moſt furious perſecution, in which 
great numbers were haged, drowned, ripped open, tied 
to trees, and pierced with progs, thrown from precipices, 

burnt, ſtabbed, racked to death, crucified with their 
heads downwards, worried by dogs, ze. 

Thoſe who fled had their goods plundered, and their 
| houſes burnt to the ground: they were particularly cru- 

el when they caught a miniſter or a {chool-maſter, whom 


they put to ſuch exquiſite tortures, as are almoſt incre- 


dible to conceive. If any whom they took ſeemed wa- 
vering in their faith, they did not put them to death, but 
| ſent them to the gallies, to be made converts by dint of 
hardſhips. 


The moſt cruel perſecutors, upon this occaſion, that 


4 
i 


attended the duke, were three in number, viz. 1, Tho- 


mas Incomel, an apoſtate; for he was brought up in the 


reformed religion, but renounced his faith, embraced 


the errors of popery, and turned monk. He was a 


great libertine, given to unnatural crimes, and. ſordidly | 


olicitous for the plunder of the Waldenſes. 2. Corbis, 
a man of a very 33 and cruel nature, whole buſi- 
neſs was to examine the priſoners. 


3. The provoſt of | 


juftice, who was very anxious for the execution of 


the Waldenſes, as every execution put money into his 


pocket. 


" Theſe three perſons were unmerciful to the laſt de- 
gree; and wherever they came, the blood of the inno- 


cent was jure to flow. 
- Cited by the duke, by theſe three perſons, and the army, 
in their different marches, many local barbarities were 

committed. At Pignerol, a town in the vallies, was a 


injure the reformed with impunity, began to plunder 


"xcluſive of the cruelties exer- 


the houſes, and pull down the churches of the Walden- 


ſes, Not meeting with any oppoſition, they next ſeiz- 


ed upon the perſons of thoſe unhappy people, murder- 
ing the men, confining the women, and putting the 
children to Roman catholic nurſes. 


The Roman catholic inhabitants of the valley of St 


Martin, likewiſe, did all they could to torment the 
neighbouring Waldenſes: they deſtroyed their church- 


es, burnt their houſes, ſeized their properties, ſtole their 


+; «cattle, converted their lands to their own ule, committed 


their miniſters to the flames, and drove the Waldenſes to 
he woods, where they had nothing to ſubſiſt on but 
wild fruits, roots, the bark of trees, &c. 5 


Some Roman catholic ruffians having ſeized a mini- 


to a convenient place, and burn him. His pariſhioners 


ſter as he was going to preach, determined to take him] wicke 


„ e 
having intelligence of the affair, the men armed them. 
ſelves, purſued the ruffians, and ſeemed determined to 
reſcue their miniſter; which the ruffians no ſooner per. 
ceived, than they ſtabbed the poor gentleman, and leav. 
ing him weltering in his blood, made a precipitate re. 
treat. The aſtoniſhed pariſhioners did all they could 
to recover him, but in vain; for the weapon had touch. 
ed the vital parts, and he expired as they were carrying 
him home. | | | ww 
The monks of Pignerol having a great inclination to 
get a miniſter of a town in the vallies, called St Ger. 
main, into their power, hired a band of ruffians, for the 
| purpoſe of apprehending him. Theſe fellows were 
conducted by a treacherous perſon, who had formerly 
| been a fervant to the clergyman, and who perfectly 
well knew a ſecret way to the houſe, by which he could 
lead them without alarming the neighbourhood. The 
guide knocked at the door, and being aſked who was 
there, anſwered in his own name. The clergyman, not 
expecting any injury from a perſon on whom he had 
heaped favours, immediately opened the door; but per- 
ceiving the ruffians, he ſtarted back, and fled to a back 
door; but they. ruſhed in, followed and ſeized him, 
Having murdered all his family, they made him pro- 
ceed towards Pignerol, goading him all the way with 
pikes, lances, ſwords, &c. He was kept a couſidera- 
ble time ia priſon, and then faſtened to the ſtake to be 


{ burnt; when two women of the Waldenſes, who had 


renounced their religion to ſave their lives, were order- 
ed to carry faggots to the ſtake to burn him; and as 
they laid them down, to ſay, Take theſe thou wicked 


halt taught ns. Theſe words they both repeated to bim: 


but you have ſince learned ill. The tire was then put 


ted; 


As the troops of ruffians, belonging to the monks, 


did great miſchief about the town of St German, mur- - 


dering and plundering many of the inhabitants, the re- 


formed of Lucerne and Angrogne ſent ſome bands of 
armed men to the aſſiſtance of their brethren of St Ger- 
main. Theſe bodies of armed men frequently attacked 


the ruffians, and often put them to the rout, which ſo 
terrified the monks, that they left their monaſtery of 


Pignerol tor ſome time, till they could procure a body 
of regular troops to guard them. 


The duke, not thinking himſelf ſo ſucceisful as he at 


firſt imagined he ſhould be, greatly augmented his for- 


ces; ordered the bands of ruffians, belonging to the 
monks, ſhould join him; and commanded, that a general 


"/ | EY 

The Waldenſes, being informed of the proceedings, 
ſecured as much of their properties as they could, and 
- quitting the vallies, retired to the rocks and caves among 


Piedmont are ſituated at the foot of thoſe prodigious 
mountains, called the Alps, or the Alphine Hills 


defended by the Waldenſes, who always repulſed their 
enemies; but if any fell into the hands of the troops, 


they were ſure to be treated with the moſt barbarous ſe- 
verity. | | 


As ſoldier having caught one of the Waldenſes, bit his 
right ear off, ſaying, I will carry this member of that 


{ervs 


heretic, in recompence for the pernicious doctrines thou 
to which he calmly replied, I formerly taught you well, 


to the faggots, and he was ipeedily conſumed, calling 
| upon the name of the Lord as long as his voice permit- 


gaol delivery ſhould take place, provided the perions fe- 
| leaſed would bear arms, and form themſelves into light 


. as a companies, to aſſiſt in the extermination of the Walden⸗ 
monaſtery, the monks of which finding they might | {, ad 


the Alps; for it is to be underſtood, that the vallies of 


The army now began to plunder and burn the towns 
and villages wherever they came; bur the troops could 
not force the paſſes to the Alps, which were pallantly 


d heretic with me into my own country, and pre- 


1 
ſerve it as a rarity. He then ſtabbed the man and threw 
him into a ditch. 1 
A party of the troops found a venerable man upwards 
of an hundred years of age, together with his grand- 
daughter, a maiden, of about eighteen, in a cave: 


They butchered the poor old man in a moſt inhuman | 


manner, and then attempted to raviſh the girl, when the 
{tarted away, and fled from them; but they purſuing 
her, ſhe threw herſelf from a precipice, and periſhed. 

The Waldenſes, in order the more effeQually to be 
able to repel force by force, entered into a league with 
the proteſtant powers in Germany, and with the retorm- 
ed of Dauphiny and Pragela. Theſe were, reſpective- 
ly to furniſh bodies of troops; and the Waldenſes de- 
termined, when thus reinforced, to quit the mountains 
of the Alps, (where they muſt ſoon have periſhed, as 
the winter was coming on) and to fore 
to evacuate their native vallies. . | 
The duke of Savoy was now tired of th 
coſt him great fatigue and ory of mind, a vaſt num- 
ber of men, and very conſiderable ſums of money. It 
had been much more tedious and bloody than he ex- 
pected, as well as more expenſive than he could at firſt 
have imagined, for he thought the plunder would have 
diſcharged the expences of the expedition; but in this 
he was miſtaken, for the pope's nuncio, the biſhops, 
monks, and other eccleſiaſtics, who attended the army 
and encouraged the war, ſunk the greateſt part of the 
wealth that was taken under various pretences. 
theſe reaſons, and the death of his ducheſs, of which he 


e war; it had 


had juſt received intelligence, and tearing that the Wal- | 
denſes, by the treaties they had entered into, would | 
become more powerful than ever, he determined to re- | 


turn to Turin with his army, and to make peace with the 
Waldenſes. j 

This reſolution 
the will of the eccleſiaſtics, who were the chief gainers, 
and the beſt pleaſed with revenge. Before the articles 
of peace could be ratified, the duke himſelf died ſoon 
aftet his return to Turin; but on his death- bed he ſtrict- 
ly enjoined his ſon to perform what he had intended, 
and to be as favourable as poſſible to the Waldenſes. 

Ihe duke's ſon, Charles Emanuel, fucceeded to the do- 


minions of Savoy, and gave a full ratification of peace to 


the Waldenſes, according to the laſt injuctions of his 
father, though the eccleſiaſtics did all they could to per- 
J $0 the Conmrary.. one nn, 


A Narrative of the PIEDMONTESE WAR. 


E maſſacres and murders, already mentioned to 
have been committed in the vallies of Piedmont, 
nearly depopulated moſt of the towns and villages. One 
place only had not been aſſaulted, and that was owing to 
the difficulty of approaching it : this was the little com- 
monalty of Roras, which was ſituated upon a rock. 
As the work of blood grew ſlack in other places, the 
earl of Chriſtople, one of the duke of Savoy's officers, 
determined, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter cf it; 
_ and, with that view, detached three hundred men to 
ſurprize it ſecretly, 5 
The inhabitants of Roras, however, had intelligence 
of the approach of theſe troops, when captain Jothua 


_ Gianavel, a brave proteſtant officer, put himſelf at the 
head of a ſmall body of the citizens, and waited in am- 


uſcade to artack the enemy in a ſmall defile. 


When the troops appeared, and had entered the de- 


file, which was the only place by which the towr. could 
e approached, the proteſtants kept up a {mart and well 
directed fire againſt them, and ſtill kept themſelves con- 


e the duke's army 


For | 


he executed, though greatly apainſt | : 
10 
robbers, and deſperate outlaws, and thereby rendered 


1 


ſelves dutiful, obedient, and 
vereign, the duke of Savoy.“ 
| The marquis of Pianeſſa, that h 
ter opportunity of deluding and ſurprizing the prote(- 


a proclamation, which ran thus: 


which the ſtate hath received from them. 


| 
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EEK a : 
cealed behind buſhes from the ſight of the enemy, A 
great number of the ſoldiers were killed and the remain- 
der receiving a continued fire, and not ſeeing any to 
whom they might return it, thought proper to retreat. 
The members of this little community then ſent a 
memorial to the marquis of Pianeſla, one of the duke's 
general officers, ſetting forth, © That they were ſorry, 
upon any occaſion, to . under the neceſſity of taking 
up arms; but that the ſecret approach of a body of 
troops, without any reafon aſſigned, or any previous 
notice ſent of the purpoſe of their coming, had great 


I 
alarmed them; that as it was their cuſtom never to ſuf. 


ter any of the military to enter their little community, 
they had repelled force by force, and ſhould do 1o a- 
gain; but in all other reſpects, they profeſſed ther- 
loyal ſubjects to their ſo- 


e might have the bet- 


tants of Roras, ſent them word in anſwer. That he 


was perfectly ſatisfied with their behaviour, for they had 
done right, and even rendered a ſervice to their country, 


as the men who had attempted to paſs the defile were 
not his troops, or lent by him, but a band of deſperate 
robbers, who had, for ſome time, infeſted thoſe parts, 
and been a terror to the neighbouring country.” TO 
give a greater colour to his treachery, he then publiſhed _ 


To the inhabitants of all the Towns, Villages, Hamlets, 
Ke. in Piedmont, and the Appendages thereunto be- 
longing; and to the united troops belonging to, or in 
the pay of, his Highneſs the Duke of Savoy, greet= _ 
i: el ON IONS ng 


Wuknzas the inhabitants of Roras have bravely and 
yally routed, killed, or expelled a band of bloody 


an eſſential ſervice to the country in general. Be it, 
therefore, known, that all perſons are ſtrictly ordered 


and commanded, in the duke's name, not to injure, mo- 
left, or diſturb any of the inhabitants of Roras, but to 


do them every poſſible ſervice, in return for the benefit 


PIANESSA, 
Given at the Camp near Villaro. 


Vet, the very day after this plauſible proclamation, and 
ſpecious conduct, the marquis ſent 500 men to polleſs 
themſelves of Roras, while the people, as he thought, 
were lulled into perfect ſecurity, by his ſpecious behavi- 
our. | 5 „ I 
Captain Gianavel, however, was not to be deceived ſo 
eaſily: he, therefore, laid an ambuſcade for this body of 
troops, as he had for the former, and compelled them to 
retire with very conliderable loſs, _ 5 
Though foiled in theſe two attempts, the marquis 
Pianeſſa determined on a third, which ſhould be ſtill 
more formidable; but firſt he imprudently publiſhed a- 
nother proclamation, diſowning any knowledge of the 
{econd attempt. 1 8 , 
Soon after, 700 choſen men were lent upon the expe- 
dition, who, in ſpite of the fire from the proteftants, 
forced the defile, entered Roras, and began to murder 
every perſon they met with, without diſtinction of fex_ 


or age. The proteſtant captain Gianavel, at the head 


of a {mall body, though he had loſt the defile, determin- 
ed to diſpute their paſſage through a fortitied paſs, that 
led to the richeſt and beſt part of the town. Here he 
was ſucceſsful, by keeping up a continual fire, aud by 
means of his men being all complete markſmen. The 


Roman 


S. 


in God. 


| PER 
Roman catholic commander was greatly ſtaggered at this 
oppoſition, as he imagined that he had ſurmounted all 
difficulties. He, however, did his endeavours to force 
the paſs, but able to bring up only twelve men in front 
at a time, and the proteſtants being ſecured by a breaſt- 
work, he found he ſhould be baffled by the handful of 
men who oppoſed him. | 


Enraged at the loſs of ſo many of his troops, and fear- 


ful of diſgrace, if he perliſted in attempting what ap- 


peared ſo impracticable, he thought it the wiſeſt thing 
to retreat. 


which, though hard of acceſs, was eaſy of deſcent. But 


ed the troops as they palled, and even purſued their 
rear till they entered the open country. 


The marquis of Pianeſſa, finding that all his attempts | 
were fruſtrated, and that every artifice he uſed was only | 


an alarm-ſignal to the inhabitants of Roras, reſolved to 
act openly, and therefore proclaimed, that ample re- 
wards ſhould be given to any one who would bear arms 
againſt the obſtinate heretics of Roras, as he called 


them; and that any officer, who would exterminate 
them, ſhould be rewarded in a princely manner. 


This engaged captain Mario, a bigoted Roman ca-“ 
tholic, and a deſperate ruffian, to undertake the enter- 
prize. He, therefore, obtained leave to raiſe a regi- | 


ment in the following {ix towns: Lucerne, Borges, Fa- | this laconic epiſtle: 


molas, Bobbio, Bagnal, and Cavos, 


_ Having compleated his regiment, which conſiſted of 


1000 men, he laid his plan not to go by the defiles, or 
the paſſes, but to attempt gaining the ſummit of a rock, | 
from whence he imagined he could pour his men into 


the town, without much difficulty or oppoſition, 


them any oppoſition, or ever appearing in their ſight: 


but when they had almoſt reached the top, they made 
aà moſt furious attack upon them; one party keeping 


up a well-dire&ed and conftant fire, and another party 


rolling down huge ſtones. ot 
This ſtopped the career of the papiſt troops: many | 


were killed by the muſquetry, and more by the ſtones, 
which beat them down the precipices. Several fell ſa- 
crifices to their hurry, for by attempting a precipitate 
retreat, they fell down, and were daſhed to pieces; and 
captain Mario himſelf narrowly eſcaped with life, for 


he fell from a craggy place into a river which waſhed the 


foot of the rock. He was taken up ſenſeleſs, but atter- 


wards recovered, though he was ill of the bruiſes for a 
long time; and, at length, fell into a decline at Lucerne, 
where he died. 8 „„ | 


Another body of troops was ordered from the camp 


at Villaro, to make an attempt upon Roras; but thele 
were likewiſe deteated, by means of the proteſtants am- 
 buſh-fighting, and compelled to retreat again to the | 


camp at Villaro. 5 5 | 7 
After each of theſe ſignal victories, captain Gianavel 
made a luitable diſcourſe to his men, cauſing them to 


kneel down, and return thanks to the Almighty for his 


providential protection; and uſually concluded with 
the 11th plalm, where the ſubject is, placing confidence 


U 


The marquis of Pianeſſa was greatly enraged at being 


ſo much baffled by the few inhabitants cf Roras; he, 
therefore, determined to attempt their expulſion, in 


{uch a manner as could hardly fail of ſucceſs. 
With this view he ordered all the Roman catholic mi- 


litia of Piedmont to be raiſed and diſc) lined. W. hen f 
theſe orders were completed, he joined to the militia 
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| Unwilling, however, to withdraw his men 
by the defile at which he had entered, on account of the | 
difficulty and danger of the enterprize, he deſigned to | 
retreat towards Villaro, by another pals called Piampra, 


eight thouſand regular troops, and dividing the whole 


into three diſtinct bodies, he deſigned, that three formi- 


dable attacks ſhould be made at the fame time, unleſs 
the people of Roras, to whom he ſent an account of his 


great preparations, would comply with the following 


conditions: 5 1 
1. To aſk pardon for taking up arms. 


2. To pay the expences of all the expeditions ſent a- 


gainſt them. 
3. To acknowledge the infallibility of the pope: 


4. To go to mals. 
5. To pray to the ſaints. 
6. To wear beards. 


7. To deliver up their minifters. 


k : a . l it | 8. J0o deliver up their ſchool-maſters. 
in this he met with a diſappointment, for captain Gi- 


anavel having poſted his little band here, greatly annoy- | 


9. To go to confeſſion, 5 


11. To give up captain Gianavel at diſcretion. 


tion; and, in anſwer, ſent word to the quis, that 
ſooner than comply with them they would ſuffer three 
things, which, of all other, were the moſt obnoxious to 


| mankind, viz, _ 


I. Their eſtates to be ſeized. 
2, Their houſes to be burnt, 
3. Themſelves to be murdered. 


Exaſperated at this meſſage, the marquis ſent them : 


70 the obſtinate Heretics inhabiting Roras. 


\ | owt ſhall have your requeſt, for the troops ſent a- 


The three armies were then put into motion, and the 


| attacks ordered to be made thus: the firſt by the rocks 
of Villaro; the ſecond by the paſs of Bagnol; and the 


third by the defile of Lucerne. 


The troops forced their way by the ſuperiority of 


numbers, and having gained the rocks, paſs, and de- 
file, began to make the moſt horrid depredations, and 
| exercile the greateſt cruelties. Men they hanged, burnt, 
racked to death, or cut to pieces; women they ripped 


open, crucified, drowned, or threw from the precipices; 
and children they toſſed upon ſpears, minced, cut their 
throats, or daſhed out their brains. One hundred and 


twenty-ſix ſuffered in this manner, on the firſt day of 


their gaining the town. 


— Agreeable to the marquis of Pianeſſa's orders, they 
| likewiſe plundered the.eftates, and burnt the hauſes of 


the people. Several proteſtants, however, made their 
eſcape, under the conduct of captain Gianavel, whoſe 


wife and children were unfortunately made priſoners, 
| and ſent under a ſtrong guard to Turin. 9 


The marquis of Plianeſſa wrote a letter to captain 


Sijanavel, and releaſed a proteſtant priſoner, that he 


might carry it him. The contents were, that if the cap- 
tain would embrace the Roman catholic religion, he 


ſhould be indemnified for all his loſſes ſince the com- 


mencement of the war; his wife and children ſhould be 
immediately releaſed, and himſelf honourably promoted 


in che duke of Savoy's army; but if he refuſed to accede 
to the propoſals made him, his wife and children 
ſhould be put to death; and ſo large a reward ſhould be 


given to take him, dead or alive, that even ſome of his 
own confidential friends ſhould be tempted to betray him, 
from the greatneſs of the tum. 


To this epiſtle the brave Gianavel ſent the following 
anſwer: 
My 


10. To pay loans tor the delivery of ſouls from pur- 
gatory. 555 _ . 


12. To give up the elders of their church at diſcretion, 
Ide inhabitants of Roras, on being acquainted with 
theſe conditions, were filled with an honeſt indigna- 


gainſt you have ſtrict injunctions to plunder, burn, 
| and kill, [EE | „ 

The proteſtants ſuflered the Roman catholic troops to 
gain almoſt the ſummit of the rock, without giving 
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; PER 
My Lord Marquis. 


THERE is no torment ſo great or death fo cruel, 

what I would prefer to the abjuration of my reli- 

gion: ſo that promiſes loſe their effects, and menaces 
only ſtrengthen me in my faith, 


With reſpect to my wife and children, my lord, no- 


thing can be more afflicting to me than the thoughts of 
their confinement, or more dreadful to my imagination, 
than their ſuffering a violent and cruel death. 


I keenly 
feel all the tender ſenſations of huſband and parent; my 


heart is replete with every ſentiment of humanity; I 


would ſuffer any torment to reſcue them from danger; 
I would die to preſerve them. „ 
But having faid thus much, my lord, I aſſure you 
that the purchaſe of their lives muſt not be the price of | 
my ſalvation. You have them in your power it is true; 
dut my conſolation is, that your power is only a tempo- 
rary authority over their bodies: you may deſtroy the | 
mortal part, but their immortal ſouls are out of your 
reach, and will live hereafter, to bear teſtimony againſt 
you for your cruelties. I therefore recommend them 
and myſelf ro God, and pray for a reformation in your 


JosuuAGIANAVEL. 


This brave proteſtant officer, after writing the above | 
letter, retired to the Alps, with his followers; and being 


» 


Meeting one day a body of papiſts troops, near Bibi- 


ana, he, though laferior in numbers, attacked them with 
great fury, and put them to the rout without the loſs of 


a man, though himſelf was ſhot through the leg in the 
engagement, by à {oldier who had hid himſelf behind a 
tree; but Gianavelpperceiving from whence the ſhot came 


pointed his gun to the place, and diſpatched the perſon 
who had wounded him. e 5 
Captain Gianavel hearing that a captain Jahier bad col- 
lected together a conſiderable body of proteſtants, wrote 
him a letter, propoſing a junction of their forces. 
tain Jahier immediately agreed to the propolal, and 
marched directly to meet Gianavel. 


Ihe junction being formed, it was propoſed to attack 


a town, (inhabited by Roman carkolics) called Garcig- 


jliana, The aſſault was given with great ſpirit, but a re- 


inforcement of horſe and foot having lately entered the 


town, which the proteſtants knew nothing of, they were 


Tepulied: yet made a maſterly retreat, and only loſt one 
men in the actian. e OR 

The next attempt ct the proteſlant forces was upon 
St Secondo, which they attacked with great vigour, but 
met with a ſtrong reſiſtance from the Roman catholic 


troops, who had fortified the ſtreets, and planted them- 
{elves inthe houles, from whence they pourcd muſquet- 


balls in prodigious numbers. The proteſtants, however, 
advanced, under covert ot a great number of planks, 


which {ome held over their heads to ſecure them from 
the ſhot of the enemy from the houſes, while others 


kept up a well directed fire; fo that the hcuſes and 
intrenchments were ſoon forced, and the town taken. 


inthe town they found a prodigious quantity of 


plunder, which had been taken from the proteitants 
at varigus times, and different places, and which were 
ſtored up in the warchculcs, churckes, dwelling houſes, 
Kc. This they renicved to a place of ſafety, to be diſ- 


fributed, with es much juſtice as poſfible, among the 


ſulforere, 


his fucceſsful attack was made with ſuch fill and 


dirit, That it coſt very little to the conquering party; 
the proteftants having only 17 killed, aud 26 wounded; 
while the papiſts ſuffered a lots of no leis than 450 Filled, 


ard 511 weunded, 
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joined by a great number of other fugitive proteſtants, 
he harraſſed the enemy by continual ſkirmiſhes. 


| He 
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rentio, Genolet, and Benet, laid a plan to ſurprize Bri- 
queras. To this end they marched in five reſpective 
bodies, and, by agreement, were to make the attack at 


| marching through the open country. . 
The proteſtaut officers, perceiving the intent of the 
_ enemy, and not being at a great diſtance from each o- 


8 


Cap- | 


bek 


the ſame time. The captains Jahier and Laurentio 
paſſed through two defiles in the woods, and came to 


the place in ſafety, under covert; but the other three 


bodies made their approaches through an open country, 
and, conſequently, were more expoſed to an attack. 

The Roman catholics taking the alarm, a great num- 
ber of troops were ſentto relieve Briqueras from Cavors, 
Bibiana, Fenile, Campiglione, and tome other neigh- 
bouring places, Whea theſe were united, they deter- 
mined to attack the three proteſtant parties, that were 


ther, joined their forces with the utmoſt expedition, 


and formed themſelves in order of battle. 


In the mean time, the captains Jahier and Lanrentio _ 
had aſſaulted the town of Briqueras, and burat all the 
out-houſes, to make their approaches with the greater 


eaſe; but not being ſupported as they expected by the T 
other three proteſtant captains, they ſent a meſſenger, 
on a {wift horſe, towards the open country, to inquire 


the reaſon, | 
The meſſenger ſoon returned, and informed them 
that it was not in the power of the three proteſtant cap- 


tains to ſupport their proceedings, as they were them- 


and could ſcarce ſuſtain the unequal conflict. 
The captains Jahier and Laurentio, on receiving this 
intelligence, determined to diſcontinue the afſault on, 
Briqueras, and to proceed, wich all poſſible expedition,“ 
to the relief of their friends on the plain. This deſign _ 
proved to be of the molt eſſential ſervice, for juſt as they 
arrived at the ſpot where the two armies were engaged, 


{elves attacked by a very ſuperior force in the plain, 


the papiſt troops began to prevail, and were on the 


point of Ranking the wing, commanded by captain Gi- 
anavel. The arrival of theſe troops turned the ſcale in 


favour of the proteſtants; and the papift forces, though 
they fougiit with a molt obſtinate intrepidity, were to- 


tally defeated. A great number were killed and wound- 
ed on both ſides, and the baggage, military ſtores, &c. 


taken by the proteſtants were very conſiderable: 


Captain Gianavel, having information that three kun- 
dred of the enemy were to convoy a great auantity of 


ſtoree, Proviſions, &c. from La Torre to the caftle of 


— 


M.ravic, determined to attack them on the way, He, 
accordingly, began the atlault at Malbec, thongh with 
a very inadequate force. The conteſt was long and 
bloody, but the proteſtants, at length, were obliged to 
yield to the ſuperiority of numbers, and compelled to 


make a retreat, which they did with great regularity 


/ ²ĩè W 
Captain Gianavel advanced to an advantageous poſt, 
ſituated near the town of Vilarro, and then ſent the fol- 
lowing information and commands to the inhabitants: 
1. That he ſhould attack the town in twenty-four 
hours. We 1 3 
2. That with reſpect io the Roman catholics who had 
borne arins, whether they betonged to the army or not, 
he ſhould ar by the law of retaltation; and put them to 
death, for the numerous depredations, and many cruel. 


- murders; they had committet. 


3. That all women and children, whatever their re- 
ligion might be, ſhould be ſafe. PIES 

4. That he commanded all male proteſtants to leave 
the towvyn and join him. | | 

. That all apoſtates, who had, through weakneſs, 
abjured their religion, thould be deemed enemies, un- 
leis they renounced their abjuration. 2 

C, That all who returned to their duty to God, and 
theiaſelves, ſhould be received as friends. 
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the proteſtants, „ N 
The proteſtant commanders having called a council 
of war, reſolved to make an attempt upon the town of 


| PE R- 
The proteſtants, in general, immediately left the 


town; and joined captain Gianavel with great ſatisfac- 


tion, and the tew, who through weakneſs or fear had 


ahjured their faith, recanted their abjuration, and were 


received into the boſom of the church. As the marquis 
of Pianeſſz had removed the army, and encamped in 
quite a different part of the country, the Roman catho- 
lies in Villaro thought it would be folly to pretend to 
defend the place with the {mall force they had. They, 
therefore, fled with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving 


the town, and moſt of their property, to the diſcretion of 


La Torre, for four particular reaſons, vi. 


I. Becauſe it was a place of great importance. 
by : "Do. Becauſe it contained a great quantity of military 


ſtores and proviſions. 


3. Becauſe the inhabitants had been ſome of the 
moſt rigid of all the periecutors of the proteſtants. 
4. Becauſe it was garriſoned by troops drafted from 

the Iriſh brigades, who were the moſt cruel of all the 
troops to the proteſtants whom they took priſoners. 
The papifts being apprized of the deſign, detached 
| lome troops to defend a defile, through which the pro- 


teſtants muſt make their approach; but theſe were de- 
teated, compelled to abandon the paſs, and forced to re- 
<reat to La lorre. )VVVõIT 

The proteſtants proceeded on their march, and the 


troops of La Torre, on their near approach, made a 
turious ally, but were repulſed with great loſs, and com- 
Pelled to ſeek ſhelter in the town. The governor now 
/ Olly thought of defending the place, which the proteſ- 
tants began to attack in form; but after many brave at- 
tempts, and furious aflaults, the commanders determin- 
ed to abandon the enterprize for ſeveral reaſons, parti- 
cularly, becauſe they found the place itſelf too ſtrong, 
their own number too weak, and their cannon not ade- 
quate to the taſk of battering down the walls 
This reſolution being taken, the proteſtant comman- 
ders began a maſterly retreat, and conducted it with | 
ſuch regularity, that the enemy did not chuſe to pur- 
ſue them, or moleſt their rear, which they might have 
done, as they paſſed the defiles. 


The next day they muſtered, reviewed the army, and 


found the whole to amount to four hundred and ninety 
' five men. They then held a council of war, and plan- 
ned an eaſier enterprize: this was to make an attack up- 
on the commonalty of Cruſol, a place inhabited by a 
number of the moſt bigoted Roman catholics, and who 
had exerciſed, during the perſecutions, the moſt un- 


heard-of cruelties on the proteſtants. Es 

The people of Cruſol, hearing of the deſign againſt 
them, fled to a neighbouring fortreſs, ſituated on a rock, 
where the proteſtants could not come at them, for a 
very few men could render 1t inacceſſible to a nume- 
rous army. Thus they ſecured their perions, but were 


in too much hurry to ſecure their property, the princi- 


pal part of which, indeed, had been plundered from the 


proteſtants, and now luckily: fell again to the poſſeſſion 


of the right cwuers. It conſiſted of many rich and va- 
ljusble arti ls, and what at that time was of much more 


co { quence, viz. A great quantity of military ſtores, 


E..ur hundred head of cattle. Six hundred ſheep and 
ats. A great number of cheeſes, many ſacks of 

| wk leveral butts of wine, and good ſtore of raiſins.” 
The day after the proteftants were gone with their 


booty, eight kundreo troops arrived to the affiſtance of 


| le of Cruſol, having been diſpatched from Lu- 
88 Cavors, &c. But finding themſelves 
too late, and that a purſuit would be in vain, not to re- 
turn empty handed, they began te plunder the neigh- 
touring villages, though what they took was from their 


| with very conſiderable loſs. on 
Soon after, captain Jahier came to Angrognia, and 
Joined his forces to thoſe of captain Gianavel, giving 


B 
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to divide it, but diſagreeing about the different ſhares, 
they fell from words to blows, did a great deal of mi£C. 
chief, and then plundered each other. : 

On the very lame day in which the proteſtants were 
o ſucceſsful at Cruſol, ſome papiſts marched with a de- 
ſign to plunder and burn the little proteſtant village of 
Rocapplatta, but by the way they met with the proteſ- 
tant forces belonging to the captains Jahier and Lauren- 
tio, who were poſted on the hill of Angrognia. A 
trivial engagement enſued, for the Roman catholics, on 


over, {ome of the ſtraggling papiſt troops meeting wit 


enterprize himſelf. 


He, therefore, by a forced march, proceeded towards 
that place during the whole night, and was cloſe to it 
by brezk of day. His firſt care was to cut the pines 
that conveyed water into the town, and then to break _ 
down the bridge, by which alone proviſions from the 
1 County en nr EEE ET 1 
He then aſſaulted the place, and ſpeedily poſſeſſed him- 
ſelt of two of the out- ports; but fiading he could not 
make himſelf maſter of the place, he prudently retreated 
with very little loſs, blaming, however, captain Jahier 


for the failure of the enterprize, „„ 
The papiſts being informed that Captain Gianavel 


Bartholomew. _ . * 
The papiſts thought themſelves ſure of taking captain 
Sianavel and every one of his men, as they conſiſted 


thouſand five hundred. Their deſign, however, was 


tack was given, captain Gianavel took the alarm, and 
poſted his little company ſo advantageouſly at the gate 
of St Bartholomew, and at the defile by which the ene- 
my muſt deſcend from the mountains, that the Roman 
catholic troops failed in both attacks, and were repulſed, 


ſufficient reaſons to excuſe his already-mentioned failure. 


Captain Jahier now made ſeveral ſecret excurſions with 


great ſucceſs, ſelecting always tome of the moſt adive 
troops, belonging both to Gianavel and himſelf, One 
day he had put himlelf at the head of only forty-four 
men, to proceed upon an expedition, when entering a 
plain near Otlac, he was ſuddenly furrounded by a large 


body of horje. Captain Jahier and his men tought de- 
perately, though oppreſſed by odds, and killed the cm- 


mander in chief, three captains, and fifty-ſeven private 
men of the enemy. But captain Jahier himſelf being Ki- 
led, with thirty-hve of his men, the reſt ſurrendered. 
One of the ſoldiers cur off captain Fahier's head, and car- 


rewarded him with ſix hundred ducatoons. 
The death of this gentlemen was a ſignal loſs to the 
proteſtants, as the was a real triend to, and champion of, 


the reformed church, He poſſeſſed a moſt e 
| pirity 


friends. After collecting a tolerable booty, they began 


the very firſt attack, retreated in great confuſion, and were 
purſued with much ſlaughter. After the purſuit Was 


a poor peaſant, who was a proteſtant, tied a cord round 
his head, and ſtrained it till his ſkull was quite cruſhed, 
| Captain Gianavel and captain Jahier concerted a de. 
| ſign together, to make an attack upon Lucerne; but 
captain Jahier not bringing his forces at the time ap- 
| pointed, captain Gianavel determined to attempt the 


was at Angrognia, with only his own company, deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to ſurprize him. With this view, a 
great number of troops were detached from La Torre, 
and other places- one party of thete got on the top of a 
mountain, beneath which he was poſted; and the ocher 
party intended to poſſeſs themſelves of the gate of St 


but of three hundred, and their own force was tvro 


providentially fruftrated, tor one of the popiſh ſoldiers. 
imprudently blowing a trumpet before the ſignal for at- 


rying it to Turin, preſented it to the duke of Savoy, Ii 


ar. CE TOY Yo i Co oe 
Several {kirmiſhes likewiſe happened between the | 
troops of La Torre and Tagliarretto, and the proteſtant | 


FT: 
ſpirit, ſo that no difficulti:s'could deter him from under- 
taking an enterprize, or dangers territy him in its exe- 

cution. He was pious without affectation, and humane 
Without weakneſs; bold in the field, meek in a domeſtic 
lite, of a penetrating genius, active in ſpirit, and reſolute 
in all his undertakings. _ 8 
To add to the afffiction of the proteſtants, captain 
Cianavel was, ſoon after, wounded in ſuch a manner 
that he was obliged to keep his bed. They, however, 


tock new courage from misfortunes, and determining not 


to let their ſpirits droop, attacked a body of popiſh troops 
with great intrepidity; the proteſtants were much inte- 


rior in numbers, but tought with more reſolution than 


the papiſts, and at length routed them, with conſidera— 


ble flaughter. During the ation, a ſerjeant, named 


Michael Bertino, was killed; when his fon, who was 


cloſe behind him, leaped into his place, and faid, I 1 


have loſt my father; but courage, ftellow-foldiers, God is 


forces, which in general terminated in favour of the 
latter. . „ I 


A proteſtant gentleman, named Andrion, raiſed a re- 


giment of horſe, and took the command of it himſelf. 
The ficur John Leger perſuaded a great number of pro- 
teſtants to form themſelves into volunteer companies; 


and an excellent officer, named Michelin, inſtituted ſe- 
veral bands of light troops. Thele being all joined to 
the remains of the veteran proteſtant troops, (for great 


numbers had been loſt in the various battles, {kirmithes, 


lieges, &.) compoicd A reſpectable army, which the of- 0 


ficers thought proper to encamp near St Giovanni. 
The Roman catholic commanders, alarmed at the for- 


midable appearance, and increaſed ſtrength of the pro- 


teſtant forces, determined, if poſſible, to diſlodge them 
from their encampment. 


of the garriſons of the Roman catholic towns, the draft 


from the Iriſh brigades, a great number of regulars ſent 
by the marquis of Pianeſſa, the auxiliary troops, and the | 


independent companies. 5 enn. 

Theſe having formed a junction, encamped near the 
proteſtants, and ſpent ſeveral days in calling councils of 
war, and diſputing on the moſt proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. Some were for plundering the country, in 
_ order to draw the proteſtants from their camp; others 
were for patiently waiting till they were attacked; and 


a third party were for aſlaulting the proteſtant 


camp, and trying to make themſelves maſters of every 
„%%% EE es 
The laſt of them prevailed, and the morning after 
the reſolution had been taken was appointed to put it 
Into execution. The Roman catholic troops were ac- 
cordingly ſeparated into four diviſions, three of which 
were to make an attack in different places; and the 
fourth to remain as a bbdy of reſerve to act as occalion 
might require. of = 
One ot the 
attack, thus harangued his men. 
« Fellow foldiers, you are now going to enter upon a 
great action, which will bring you fame and riches. 
The motives for your acting with ſpirit are likewiſe of 
the moſt important nature; namely the honour of 
ſhewing your loyalty to your ſovereign, the pleaſure of 
{pilling heretic blood, and the proſpect of plundering 
the proteſtant camp. So, my brave fellows, fall on, 
give no quarter, Kill all you meet, and take all you 
come near.“ . 
After this inhuman ſpeech the engagement began, and 
the proteſtant camp was attacked in three places with 
inconceivable fury. The fight was maintained with 


Roman catholic officers, previous to the 
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pſt but not a ſuperſtitious one, ſaw the 
of wounded men brought into that city, he exclaimed, 


PEN 
great obſtinacy and perſeverance on both ſides, con- 
tinuing without intermiſſion for the pace of four hours; 
tor the ſeveral companies on both ſides relieved each 
other alternately, and by that means kept up a conti- 
nual fire during the whole action. 
During the engagement of the main armies a de- 
tachment was ſent from the body of reſerve to attack the 
poſt of Caſtelas, which, if the papiſts had carried, it 
would have given them the command of the vallies of 
Peroſa, St Martino, and Lucerne; but they were re— 
pulſed with great loſs, and compelled to return to the 
body of reſerve, from whence they had been detached. - 
Soon after the return of this detachment, the Roman 
catholic troops, being hard preſled in the main battle, 
ſent for the body of reſerve to come to their ſupport, 
Theſe immediately marched to their afliſtance, and for 
tome time longer held the event doubtful, bur at length 


the valour of the proteſtants prevailed, and the papiſts 


were totally defeated, with the loſs of upwards of three 


hundred killed, and many more wounded, 


When the ſyndic of Lucerne, who was indecd a pa- 
reat number 


Ah! I thought the wolves uſed to devour the heretics, 
but now I ſee the heretics eat the wolves. This exprel- 


ion being reported to M. Marolles, the Roman catholic 


commander in chief at Lucerne, he tent a very ſevere 
and threstning letter to the ſyndic, who was ſo terrified, 
that the fright threw kim into a fever, and he died in a 
few days. _ „„ N | 5 
This great battle was fought juſt before the harveſt 


- | was got in; when the papiſts, exaſperated at their diſ- 
| grace, and refolved cn any kind of revenge, ſpread 


themſelves by night in detached parties over the fineſt _ 


corn fields of the proteitants, and fet them on fire in 
po | ſundry places. Some of theſe ſtraggling parties, how- 
With this view they collected | 
together a large force, conſiſting of the principal part 


ever, ſuffered for their conduct; for the proteſtants, being 
alarmed in the night by the blazing of the fire among 
the corn, purſued the fugitives early in the morn- 
ing, and overtaking many put them to death. The prey 


teſtant captain Bellin, likewiſe, by way of retaliation, 
| went with a body of light troops, and burnt the ſuburbs 


of La Torre, making his retreat afterwards with very 
little loſs. _ „ ** 
A few days after, captain Bellin, with a much ſtrong- 


er body of troops, attacked the town of La Torre itſelf, 
and making abreach in the wall of the convent, his men 


entered, driving the garriſon into the citadel, and 


burning both town and convent. After having effected 
this, they made a regular retreat, as they could not re- 
duce the citadel for want of cannon. 


SE C-T. IV; 
Of the Perſecutions in BOHEMIA, from the year 1617, 


ERDINAND the II. emperor of Germany, being 
obtruded upon the Bohemians for their king, con- 
trary to the ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms ef the 

kingdom, and not lawfully elected thereunto, as he 
ought to have been, retired preſently into Germany. 
The enemies of the truth then began openly to threaten 


the proteſtants; and it appeared ſulliciently that Ferdi- 
nand ſware to the orders with his mouth, but in his heart 


to the pope; and preſently after his departure, the Po- 
piſh biſhops, clergy, and nobles, began to vex his ub- 
jects for religion, contrary to that aſſurance which he 
ties had given them: they attempted alto the like in 
Prague, the. Jetuits daily threatening that their libert) in 
religion ſhould not laſt long, Then did they ſtric l/ 


Prohibit 


3 . 
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. „ OO 
rohibit the proteſtants from printing any thing unleſs 
icenſed by the chancellor of the zay r themſelves 

| 


in the mean time divulging their own flanderous pam ph- 

lets and dangerous writings againſt the proteſtants. 
Inſtructions were given to the captains and judges 

that they ſhould ſuffer no meetings in churches except 


_ themſelves were pretent, and _— they had a popiſh 


pricſt to adminiſter only in one kin 


The burgrave alſo, who had the cuſtody of the crown, 


and privileges of the kingdom, was apprehended ; be- 
cauſe in thelate parliament he had ſtood tor the free elec- 


tion of a king, and delivered priſoner to one of the bit- 


tereſt enemies of the proteſtants 5 
In the other places they deſtroyed the churches of the 

Fo 2 : ES 
In the beginning of the year 1618, the governors of 


the univerſity and conſiflory met together, having for- 
merly had power given them ſo to do, and chooling ſix 
_ perſons, two barons, two knights, and two citizens, to 
conſult what was beſt to be done in this time of their 
enemies) inſolency; preſently there came an injunction 
in Cæiar's name to inhibit them to call any together, 


and that if any man was called, he ſhould not dare to 


appear upon the pain of high treaſon. 
| Notwithſtanding which the major part of the ſtates 
met, and when as new prohibitions and threats were 


ſpread abroad, and the ſtates were informed that thoſe 


thunder-holts came not from the king, but from the 
caftle of Prague, their abuſed patience was turned into 
ſeverity, and being guarded with a great troop, they | 
went to the caſtle, and apprehended two of the chief 
authors of thele troubles, and threw them headlong out | 
of the caſtle windows, together with their ſecretary 


that was privy to all their deſigns: but God intending 


to pieſerve them to be the Bohemians ſcourges, they 
caught no hurt in the fall, falling upon the graſs, and 


great ſtore of papers. 3% i on 
Hereupon a great tumult was raiſed in Prague, but 


the kingdom under Dampier, and a Spaniſh army under 
Bucquoy. 3 3 
In the mean time the ſtates reſolved not to admit Fer- 


dinand to be their king, who was ſo open an enemy both 
to their religion and liberties, and who was obtruded up- 
on them without a duc election: they ſent alſo embaſ- 


ſladors to Trancford, where the electors were met toge- 
ien emperor: the Bohemiaus in the mean time chooſing 


towns by ſtorm, and put all to the ſword, and every 
where made great ſlaughter of the proteſtants: then the 
imperial armies came to Prague, which being ſtruck with 
a pannic fear, the proteſtant army being overthrown in 
a {ct battle vader the Walls, and their new king fled, they 
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ther to chooſe a new emperor, deſiring that Ferdinand 
might not be admitted amongſt them as king of Bohe- 
mia, notwithſtanding which, he was admitted and cho- 


Frederic elector palatine, for their king; this more en- 
Taged their enemies, fo that they ſent another army un- 
der Maximilian of Bavaria, which took two proteſtant 


PER 
delivered up the city to them, the conqueror promiſing 
to keep articles agreed upon, but performin nothing 
leſs. For they did more miſchief to the church of Chriſt 
by their ſubtil and flow proceedings, than lately by their 
outragious fury; when the ſword, fire, and wheel were 
the inſtruments of their rage againſt the faithful. 

For alittle before, when it was debated at Rome how 
they thould deal with the Bohemians and Germans after 
the conqueſt; it was agreed, that ſeeing their former 
ſtrong purges which they had uſed to expel heretical hu- 
mours, had not proved effectual; they therefore re. 
ſolved not to put them to death, wherein they ploried 
as in martyrdom, but rather to weary them and to 


name of reformation, 


the province, and endure their baniſhment with greater 
eaſe, and therefore they concluded that they mult firſt 
be {queezed, and deprived of their goods: and for this 


but extorted money from their landlords every day. 
Then wcre commiſſions ſent abroad, promiſing ſecu- 
* to thoſe noblemen, knights, corporations, and mi- 


the army, which yet they would not receive as a free 


were threatned to be plundered by the ſoldiers. 
very one within ſuch a time; they promiſed alfo, that 


which made every one to brin 
and jewels, the more willingly. 


| tain the ſtanding forces of the kingdom, and to contri- 


This was not performed, whereupon they complained 
ot a breach of promiſe; but the Jeſuits anſwered thern, 
That they had no cauſe ts complain, for they had provided fer 

their fouls; and therefore they ought chearfully to hel» the 
king by contributions, and quarterings of joldicns; and that 
heretics muſt be dealt with as madmen and children: Fron 


thing elſe, tha' you never intend to give it them, 


counterfeit and adulterate money mas coined in great a- 
bundance, that fo the common people might rejoice in 
their plenty. But in the mean time, the ſoldiers would 
receive none but good money. . 
Gold and lilyer alſo was raiſed to ten times the prize 
of it, and on a ſudden the emperor diminiſhed the 
value, making every piece of money to be worth ben 
the teath part: whereby the Bohemians were more 3 
verilhe 


change the hateful name of inquiſition, into the milder 


And whereas there was a debate amongſt the imperia- 
liſts at Prague, whether all the Proteſtants ſhould be pre- 
ſently baniſhed, the negative was reſolved on, becauſe 
they would then carry much away withthem, and ſo ſpoil 


end the ſoldiers at Prague were authorized to plunder 
the houſes of noblemen and citizens: yet this was done 
at ſeveral ſeaſons, and moſtly in the night: by whick - 
means, as the enemies boaſted, they took from the p:o- 
teſtants ſome millions of gold: for indeed hither were 
all their riches brought in the time of war, as to a place 
of the greateſt ſecurity. But as this fell to the comma l- 
ers ſhares, fo the neighbouring places were expoled to 
the fury of the reſt, the common ſoldiers robbing and 
ſpotling villages, towns, and churches, burning and 
killing without any reſtraint : The ſoldiers that were 
placed in garriſons would not only have free quarter, 


| nifſters, that would bring in a good ſum of money to pay 
the ftares appeaſed it; and the firſt thing they did was | 


to baniſh the Jeſuits out of Bohemia, as the chief con- 
trivers of thele miſchiefs. Then they wrote to Cæſar 
that they had no intention againſt his royal majeſty, but 
only to bring to puniſhment the diſturbers of the public | 
peace, being authorized thereto by his majeſty's letter, 

and bound by their proteſtation; yet he reſolved to re- 
venge this treaſon (as he called it) by force of arms; and 
the Bohemians on the other fide reſolved to defend them- | 
ſelves, and for that end they choſe thirty directors, and 

the Moravians and Silecians reſolved to join with them, 
when they perceived religion to be the cauſe of the quar- 
rel. And indeed this was that which the enemies aimed 
at, and therefore they provoked the Bohemians by all 
ways, that {o they might make a conqueſt of Bohemia, 
and for this end an imperial army prefently entered 


gift, but only deſired to borrow it. Cæſar's protection ; 
was allo promifed to thoſe that were liberal, the reſt 


They ſet down alſo what ſums they expected from e- 


when that was paid, the ſoldiers ſhould be removed; 
g in their plate, money 


Then were commiſſioners ſent to require certain c- 
ties, that belonged to the proteſtant noblemen, to mair- 


bute corn for their public granaries. But whilſt they 
were fed with a vain hope of leſſening and removing 
the ſoldiers, there were more liſted, Which raiſed the 
taxes ſohigh that it was impoſſible for the people to pay; 
and whereas ſome were allured to deny the truth, that 
they might be eaſed of taxes, and quarter'ng of ſo'ders, 


whom if you defire to get a knife, you muſt ſhow then fem. 


Thus the kingdom being emptied of gol and lilyer, | 
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\urden of an army ten years. = 
Then it was ordered, that the creditor ſhould. lofe all 
the money that he had lent tn the time of the rebellion, 
s they called it. And thus they were firſt impoveriſh- 
ed, after which the enemies inſulted over them by in- 
famous books, inſolent pictures, and proud words. 
An high court of reformers was then ſet up, from 
which there was no appeal. | 


In the next place, the ſoldiers exerciſed barbarous ty- | 


ranny againſt the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. One aged 
miniſter, lying fick in his bed, they ſhort him to death as 
he lay; the next day they robbed and murdered} ano- 
ther; and one, as he was preachinp to his people, they 
came into the church, and ſhot hum to death. A noble- 


man and a miniſter hearing of ſoldiers that were coming, | 


that way, conveyed themſelves into a place of ſafety : 
che ſoldiers when they came, caught a ichool-maſter, 


and binding him in cords, examined him where the 


lord of that place, and the miniſter were, and where 
| they had hid their treafure : he profeſſed, that he knew 
neither the one nor the other; whereupon they beat 
lim, firft with their fifts, then with cudgels, then ſtrip- 
ping him naked, they fo extremely ſinged bim with 
fre, that at laſt he promiſed to bring them where the 


thing, they beat him afreſh: and when he proteiled that 


be knew of no treaſure, tho' through pain he had iaid 
o much, they cudgelled him, and with clods beat him 
into the ditch, and buried him under the ſtones. 


Preſently after they lighted on another godly miniſter, 
whom they ſo miſerably tortured, that he died within 
five days, ſhamefully abuſing his 


they led away with them. © EINE 
Another godly miniſter, tor a month together, they 


excruciated with new invented mockeries: They ſpit | 


in his face, buffeted him with their fiſts, expoſed him to 
be beaten by every vile rafcal; they with a knotty cord, 


twilted about his forchead with a ſtiek, fo trained his | 


head, that his very eyes were ready to ftart out: Then 
they let looſe a wild horſe upon him, which leaped quite 
over him, and did him no harm. At laft, with much 
_ ado, he redeemed himſelf with five hundred florens. 
Another paſtor they lighted on, and becauſe he had a 
better eftate than the former, they tormented him more; 


lometimes covering him over with hot burning coals, 
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goverimed ſuddeniy than it they had lain under the 


f 


tomctimes with ice, till they had forced him to pay a 


| thoujand five hundred florens for his ranſom, tho? ſhort- 


ly after, through extremity of pain, he die. 
Another miniſter they fetched from his 

miſerably tortured by twiſting a cord about his head; 
then they tied his hands behind him, and his legs with 
a ſwall cord, intending the next morning to torture 


him with fre; but in the night time, as he was earneſt | vour of Cæſar. 


at his prayers, repeating theſe words, In thee, O Lord, is 
my truſt, he perceived his hands and feet miraculouſly to 
be looſed: Whereupon getting up, he went to the gate, 


where were three watchmen, one of them ſtanding | 


with his hand on his ſword, yet he paſſed by them un- 


known by the ſoldier that ſtood ſentinel, but he, being a 
Bohemian, was overcome by intreaty, and let him 
pats over the bridge, whereby he eſcaped. 


burnt. | | 
Another was hanged upon a crots beam, and making a 

fire under him, they broiled him to death. _ 

_ Another they cut into {mall pieces. 
Another Miniſter they ſought for, but he having ef- 

caped, they took a young man in his houſe, laid him on 

his back, filled his mouth with gun-powder, which ſet- 


and though they did not hit him, 


| Ceſar, for the payment of his army. 


| But they anſwered unanimouf] 


— 


get a diſpenſation from the archbiſhop, 


— - a. 


Led 


ö 
ting fire to, they miſcrably tore his jaws in pieces, and 
then killed him, 
When ſome ſoldiers came to the houſe of another, he 
entertained them courteouſly, and made good provifion 
for them; but when they knew he was a miniſter, they 
firſt beat him cruelly, then killed him, ſtripped, and 
plundered his houſe : they alſo burnt his library, and 
would not ſuffer his body to be buried for ſeven weeks, 
during their abode there. | 
Another aged miniſter and his wife, were ſo ſorely 
burned by a ſoldier that demanded money of them, that 
preſently after they died. 5 
Another was hung up by the privy members, being 
ſeventy years old, and his own books burnt under him, 
and at laſt was ſhot through and ſlain. 333 
Another Was firſt aſſeſſed at ſeven hundred florens, and 
then had his houſe plundered ; and laſtly, himſelf was 
murder ed. e e 
Another they caught and wounded, cutting his neck 


half thro'; but being after wards carried by ſome friends 


to a chirurgion, he lived about two years, but in much 


pain and torment. 


Another being above ſeventy ycars old, they carried 
into the market- place, where laying bim upon a fire, they 


J. burnt him to death. 
treaſure wes, ſhewing them a dutch full of ſtones; which 


for greedineſs of gold they emptied, but finding no- 


Another was beaten ſo, that he died three days after. 
The Jetuits laid wait for one Peſcinus, a man eminent 
for learning and piety, at laſt they ſuborned an apoſtate 
to beiray him; who diſcovering him as he rode in a 


coach with a nobleman, forty horſemen came ſuddenly 
and took him away: but by the importunity of ſome no- 
| blemen, he was ranſomed for four thouſand florens, and 


ended his life in baniſhment. Another being bound to 
daughters alſo, whom | 


a tree, was made a mark for the muſquetiers to ſhoot at; 


2 yet by reaſon of 
the fright, he dieq within three days. Wt 


Another being met by a notable Papiſt, was run 


through with a ſpear; but all this was done through 


military licenttouſneſs: now we come to what was acted 
by proceſs of law. 5 „„ 


Anno 1621, Six articles were exhibited to the Proteſ- 


tant congregations in Prague. 


I. That they ſhould lend fore thouſands of pounds to 


II. That they ſhould publicly renounce the coming in 
of Fredeng ou EEE Eoin TO. 


HI. That they ſhould bring into the church the po- 


| pith rites and ceremonies, 


I IV. That their miniſters ſhould be ocdeiited a new. 
houſe, and | 


V. That the minifters ſhould leave their wives, or 


% 


VI. That fuch as would renounce their eccleſiaſtical _ 
functions, ſhould have public promotions, and the fa- 


f y, that they would do 
nothing againſt their conſciences 


Then came forth an edit, wherein the blame of all 


- | the former rebellion (as they called it) was laid upon 
diſcovered. When he came to the town gate, he was 


the miniſters of Prague, becauſe they had ſtirred up, by 


their ſeditious and lying ſermons (as they pleated to 


ſtile them) and by their writings, not only the com- 


| | mon people, but the nobles allo againſt Cæſar, and that 
Another miniſter, together with his wife they cruelly | 


they were authors of the choice of Frederic; and that 
they ſtill laboured to ſtir up in the popiſh an hatred a- - 
gainft Cæſar. Thereuponall the miniſters in Prague were 


required within three days to depart from thence, and 


within eight days to depart out of all the kingdom, and 
the provinces belonging thereto, and never to return 
again: And if any, under what pretence ſoever, ſhould 
ſtay or return again, or if any ſhould preſume to har- 
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Then were there churches in Prague given to the Je- 


ſuits. It cannot be expreſſed what lamentations and 


mournings there were amongſt the people, when thus 
they muſt leave their paſtors, and that forever. Yet 


the German miniſters, being only two, were ſuffered | 
to continue in favour to the duke of Saxony. Then did 


as many as underſtood Dutch, flock to their congrega- 


tions, which ſo vexed the Jeſuits, that they obtained, 


not a baniſhment, but a gracious diſmiſſion of them, as 
they would have it called. Multitudes of people fol- 


lowed them, with great lamentations and tears, and in 
the field they heard their farewel ſermon. 1 

The next deſign was, to remove the miniſters out of 
other free cities, and the commiſſioners of reformation 


were employed herein. ; Pp © 
horie 8 to Slana, and going to church, the mini- 


the commiſſioner ſent a ſoldier to him to 


over, but the miniſter till going on, himſelf went to 
him with his ſword drawn, crying out, Thou fooliſh | 
_ preacher, leave off thy babling ; and withal, he daſhed the 


bible out of his hand with his ſword. The minifter 
with eyes, hands, and voice lift up to heaven, repeated 


often, wo, 09 unto you, you enter not into heaven yourſelves, | their miniſtry. But moſt bore up couragiouſly againſt 


all ſtorms; and at laſt, ſome by paying great fines, p- 

thers by giving it under their hands, that they would 

never return into Bohemia, were diſmiſſed, — 
One godly miniſter was examined by tortures, when, 

| where, and to whom he had adminiſtred the ſacraments _ 


and forbid them that would, Wo, wo, woo unto you. But 


they mocking at theſe words, preſently laid hands on 
A joRfiag bim to and fro; whereupon he ſaid, I for 
| the name of my Lord Jeſus Chriſt am ready to ſuffer all this, 
and what elſe you ſhall impoſe. The people were much 


affrighted, but the chief magiſtrates, and many good 


women interceeding for him, he was at laſt diſmiſſed, 


provided, that he thould depart the city within three 
days. 


about three years after, he died. 


Harbarous proceedings, went away of himſelf, yet the 


commiſſioner extorted a great ſum of money from his 


church, and baniſhed him in his abſence. In another 


ariſh within three days, and from the city within eight 
ays. He modeſtly aſking the reafon of his baniſhment, 


they told him, Ceſar by conqueſt was maſter of all the 


churches, and that therefore he would put into them whom he 


Dien ſed. „ | „ 

5 15 - he into the rooms of theſe godly preachers, were put 
in unclean men, wicked blaſphemers, and men illiterate, | 
and of no worth; and yet they could not provide for 
all places: ſo that one of their hirelings ſupplied divers 
churches, and inſtead of the wholeſome food of God's | 

word, he fed them with poiſon. Then brought they | 
ignorant monks out of Poland, unprofitable burdens to | 


the earth, yet fit enough to be ſcourges to unprofitable 
and common golpellers  _ | 


Alſo a commiſſioner, with ſome troops of horle, en- 


tering into Cuttenburgh, a place tamous for maintain- 


ing the orthodox faith, calls before him the miniſters, 
cCaſts them out of their places, and puts Jeſuits into 


their churches: and theſe jeſuits urging that the mini- 
rs were commanded to depart out of the city gates 
before break of day, and out of the kingdom within 


eight days: hereby were twenty one miniſters driven a- 


way. many citizens accompanying them ; one of them 
bn upon that text, T hey ſhall caſt you out 
of the ſunagogues, exhorting them to perleverance. All 
the müſtitude much bewailed their loſs, and with great 
lamentations, wailing and kiſſing each other, they re- 
commended themſelves to the bleſſing and protection of 
as —— * the miniſters were caſt out of their liv- 
ings, ſome impriſoned, and after a while diſmiſſed; and 


20 
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And thus was this faithful ſhepherd, not without 
the great lamentations of his people, baniſhed ; where, 
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bour or conceal any of them, that both the one and the | 
other ſhould ſuffer death. | 


— * 


PER 3 
all commanded to depart the kingdom, upon pain of 
death. Some were ſtifled with ſtink, whilſt they lay 
At laſt, anno 1624, another decree came forth from the 
king, whereby all tne miniſters of the goſpel were com- 
manded to depart the kingdom by a peremptory day 
prefixed, becauſe, as was alledged, they were ſeditious 
men, and ſeducers of the people: yet herein they uſed 


till the time was almoſt or altogether elapſed ; ſo that 
by this means, the miniſters not having time to commu. 


* 


vinces; and ſome were glad to hide themſelves in caves 
and dens, and thoſe either returned privately, and vi- 


tering the {ſacraments to them. 


ſently publiſhed a new decree, wherein a puniſhment 
on ſome of the miniſters were taken and caſt into pri- 


apoſtacy. The fear of death, hunger, cold, the ftink 
of the priſon, &c. prevailed with fome to renounce 


of baptiſm, or the Lord's ſupper, &c. He anſwered, 


| © That he had neither laid down, nor flacked his mini- 
try, which he received from Chriſt, and not from Cz- 

ſar. Being proffered life if he would change his religi- 

on, he anſwered, This body of mine is ſubject to cor. 


A e | ruption, and now it begins to decay already; why would 
In a neighbouring city, the miniſter for fear of theſe 


you have me hinder it?” Being brought forth to execu- 


ſuffered to accompany him, yea, they were threatened 


The martyr replied, © But you with your impious crew 
will run headlong thither, except ye repent.” Then 


was his right hand cut off, wherewith he gave the cup 
in the ſacrament ; then was his head cut off, his bowels 
taken out, and wrapped in his ſhirt, his quarters ſet 


upon four ſtakes; and his head upon the fifth. 
After this the commiſſioners went into Moravia, to 


a a noble baron called Charles de Zerotina, a man famous 
for wiſdom and virtue through all Europe, a conſtant. 


profeſſor of religion, and one who maintained twenty- 


ron being not in health, could not go in that time to 
Cælar. Then they came again to him, and told him, 
* That it ſhould be in his choice, whether he would 
ſend them away himſelf, or ſuffer them to do it.” The 
baron anſwered, * That he could not baniſh thoſe whom 
he knew to be the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, nor would 


abroad their citations, to require all the inhabitants of 
that village, to appear before them the next morning; 


al 


this artifice, that in moſt places this edict was concealed, : 
nicate their counſels together, went into ſeveral pro- 


ſited their auditors, or comforted ſuch as came to them 
in the mountains and woods, preaching and adminiſ- 
One of them with a troop of | JJ 
_ _ But as foon as the enemies underſtood it, they pre- 
ter (a godly and learned man) was n the goſpel; 


id him give | was propoſed to thoſe that ſhould conceal the miniſters, 


and a reward to ſuch as ſhould betray them. Whereup- 


ſon; and the Jeſuits uſed every means to draw them to 


tion, the cryer with a loud voice proclaimed, That he 
was guilty Mſedition: but he with a loud voice ſaid, I /juf- 
ork Ver for the truth of Chriſt, None of the citizens were 
ded the miniſter to depart from his | = 
place, they comman P to be ſhot, if they did but look out at their windows; 
and that his voice might not be heard, the drums and 
trumpets ſounded continually. As he was paſſing on, 
| he chearfully ſaid, © This day ſhall my ſoul be with 
Chriſt ;”” the captain ſaid, with the devil in hell.“ 


tour miniſters of the brethren within his juriſdiction: 
| They told him, That they had an expreſs command 
from cardinal Ditrichſteine to expel all thoſe miniſters 
out of the country. He anſwered, That in matters of 
religion he ought not to be ſubject to the cardinal, and 

therefore from him he appeals to Cæſar.“ They granted 

him fourteen days to proſecute his appeal; but the ba- 


conſent that they ſhould do it.“ Yet that night they ſent 


PER 


undergo what puniſhment they ſhould inflict, ſeeing 
they ſuffered only for the name of Jeſus Chrift, and not 


for any ill deeds.' Then they demanded of them, © Whe- 


ther they would forſake their hereſy, and return to the 
catholic church? Which they unanimouſly denied. 


The commiſſioners would have given them time to con- 
ſider ot it, but they all anſwered, That in ſo religious a 
cauſe as this, they needed no deliberations, Hereupon in | 


( ſar's name they baniſhed them, commanded them to 
' depart within eight days. Theſe godly perſons obeyed, 
and by the baron, at his own charge, they were convey- 


ed into Hungary. The like they did in other places. | 
So that the miniſters of the goſpel, through all Bohe- 


illiterate perſons ſet in their rooms. 


mia and Moravia, were thruſt out, and ignorant and 


The crime was, for taking up arms for Frederic their 
lawful king, againſt an uſurper : For though hope of 


pardon was granted, if they would lay down their arms 


and ſubmir to Czlar's mercy, yet divers of them were 
apprehended. And firſt they ſeized upon ſome that 
were of the rank of defenders of the kingdom's liber- 


ties, and then all thoſe whom they knew to have done | 
any thing for the common good of religion and liberty, | 
or feared that they might be able to do for the time to 
come; and all ſuch as feared to break their faith given 
to Frederic. Theſe were about the number of fifty men, | 
famous for learning, {kill in military affairs, and pru- 


dence in government, who were the light, delight 
and ſafeguard of their country, _ 9 5 | 


All of theſe in one night, and at one hour, were ap- 
prehended in their houſes, when they ſuſpected no dan- 
ger, and by the captains were commanded to get up in- 


to waggons; and ſome of them were carried to the caſtle 


of Prague, others to the major's houſe. The next | 
day proclamations were iſſued, requiring all thoſe that 
had hid themſelves, or departed the kingdom, to appear 


within ſix weeks. But they not appearing, ſentence was 


their names were ſet upon the gallows. The next day 
ſentence was pronounced againſt their heirs, That all 


| their goods ſhould be confiſcate to the king, 


Thea did they proceed to the trial of the noblemen 
whom they had taken. 


were never guilty: Which one of them not able to en- 
dure, renting his garments, and opening his breaſt, ſaid, 


Tear into a thouſand pieces this body, and ſearch into 
my heart, and you ſhall find nothing there but what is 
expreſſed in my apology. The love of religion and li- 
berty made us unſheath our ſwords; but ſeeing God 


would have Czlar prevail, and hath delivered us into 
your hands, his will be done.“ Others of them allo, 

outly maintained, that their cauſe was not the worſe, 
becaule of the ſucceſs. | 


After ſome time, when none ot the noblemen would 


Yield, or acknowledge themſelves in an error, or ſue unto 
them for mercy, they proceeded to execution; their 
Judgments were committed to ſuch as were {worn ene- 
mies to the goſpel. | IT 

Alfter ſentence was paſſed, it was ſent to Cæſar to 
conſider of it; and he was ſo troubled, that he {ſlept not 
that night, and the next morning calling his confeſſor, 
he ſaid to him, I abjure thee upon thy conſcience to 
tell me, whether I may with a ſafe conſcience pardon 


N 
at which time the miniſter and people came. Then , 
they read to them Cœſar's edict, aſking them if they 
would ſummit to it; they anſwered, * That they wholly 


relied upon the will of God, whom they ſerved in the 
goſpel of his Son; and therefore they were reſolved to 


, theſe that are condemned? Or whether I ſhould ſuffer 


| Then did the wives, children, and kinsfolk, of the 
condemned perſons, humbly petition for their lives: 


now be granted to them, was, that they-ſhould have 

12 25 leave to bury the corps of their friends. 

The next deſign of the enemies was againſtthe nobles. | 

twenty ſeven in number, had notice given them of the 

| day wherein they were to ſuffer; and therefore they _ 
were adviled to ſend for Jeſuits or capuchins, or a mi- 


| ſouls; but they muſt expect no miniſter of the brethren, 


them, that all thoſe endeavours of Satan's imps were in 
vain, Then were ſome miniſters of the Auguſtine con- 


themſelves with that ſaying, Believe, and thou haſt 
ß e lo Rs 
| pronounced, * That all ſuch as were guilty of treaſon, | 


ſhould forfeit goods, honours, and lives; and then | ing called to ſupper the night before they were to ſuf- 


per on earth, but to-morrow they ſhould feaſt with 
flouted, ſaying, * Hath Chriſt cooks for you in heaven? 
Two apoſtate civilians were 
appointed to examine them, with ſome of the nobility, 


Who tired them out with a thouſand impertinent queſ- 
tions, labouring to extort that from them whereof they 


pfalm, wherein David prays to God, To ſhew ſome 


and cut off the collars of their doublets, that when they 


PER 


execution to paſs upon them?* The confeſſor aniwered, 
* O Cæſar, both are in thy power.” Then did he with 
his pen pardon ſome, and lett others to execution, with 
a great addition of ſhame and ignominy. | 
| Preſently after they were brought out ſingly to hear 
their ſentence, wherein ſome were condemned to death, 
others to perpetual impriſonment, others to baniſhment, 
and ſome were reſerved to Cæſar's further pleaſure. 
Then were each ſort of priſoners carried to their ſe- 
veral priſons; the noblemen into the inward priſon of 
the caſtle, the citizens to the major's houſe; and as they 
went, ſome villains were ſuborned to inſult over them, 
ate Why do they not now ling, the Lord reigu- 
1 : TER 


but anſwer was made, that all the favour which could 


In the evening, the condemned men, which were 


niſter of the Auguſtine confeſſion, for the good of their 


for that would not be granted to them. The Jeſuits 
and capuchins, not ſtaying till they were called for, 
flocked to them, uſing many perſuaſions, promiſing 
life, &c. if they would turn. But God ſo ſtrengthened. 


feſſion ſent for, who ſpent that time which remained 
in religious exerciſes, conferences, prayer, and ſinging 
8 pſalms; and laſtly, by adminiſtring the ſacrament to 
They which were of the brethren, willingly admitted & 
theſe miniſters, proteſting that they acknowledged them 
for brethren, though they differed from them in ſome: + 
things; only two of them did not partake of the ſacra- 
ment, for fear of ſome falſe accuſation, comforting 


They which were priſoners in the major's houſe, he- 
fer, comforted themſelves, That this was their laſt ſup- 
Chriſt in his kingdom.“ Whereupon a great papiſt 


When it was told them, that the noblemen were 


coming to the ſcaffold in the market-place, where they 8 
were to ſuffer, they haſted to the windows, and enter= *-. 
| tained their fellow-martyrs with ſinging the forty-tourth 


plalm. The night after they ſpent in pfalms, prayer, 
godly diſcourſe, and mutual exhortations, That ſince _ 
it pleaſed God to call them before others, to this ho- 
nour of martyrdom, they hoped by their conſtancy to 
confound the world, to glorify Chriſt, and to leave a 
good example to others And tinging the ſixty eighth 


token of good upon him, one of them ſaid © Shew 
therefore ſome token of good upon us, O God, where- 
by we thy ſervants may be ſtrengthened by thy goodneſs 
and our enemies confounded.” And being full of faith 
he ſaid further, Be of good chear, for even in this God 
hath heard your voice, and to-morrow he will ſhew 
{ome wonderful ſign, whereby he will witneſs that we 
ſuffer for his cauſe. nl tn IO ; 
Early in the morning they waſhed their faces, and put 
on clean cloaths, as if they had been going to a wedding; 


came to the ſcaffold, there ſhould need no new making 
ready, Then did they earneſtly pray to God, That he 


would 


would be pleaſed to confirm and ſtrengthen both them- 
ſelves and the people, concerning their innocency.“ 

Preſently after the fun riſing, a beautiful bow appear- 
ed, and compaſſed the heavens, the miniſters, ſoldiers, 
and many others looked to it. The martyrs looked out 
at the window, and ſaw a rainbow of an unuſual colour, 
the heavens being clear, and no rain for two days be- 
tore: whereupon, falling upon their knees, they lifted 
up their voices and hands, praiſing God for this ſign 
that he ſhewed from heaven. Then preſently was a gun 

diſcharged, which was a warning for their bringing 
| forth to execution: whereupon thoſe champions of 


Chriſt encouraged one another, praying, That each of 


them might be ſtrengthened,” &c. Then came troops 
cot horſe and foot to fetch them, the ſtreets, market 


place, and houſes, being filled with multitudes of ſpec- 


tatOrs. „ 


The martyrs being called forth one by one, went to 


their death with an undaunted courage, haſting as if they 


had been going to a banquet: when one was called for, 


| he thus took his leave of the reſt, Farewel moſt loving 
friends, God give you the comforts of his Spirit, pa- 
tience and courage, that what formerly with your 


mouths you have profeſſed, you may confirm by your 
_ glorious death. Behold, I go before, that I may fee 


the glory of my Lord Jeſus Chrift ; you will follow me, 


that we may together ſee the face of our heavenly Fa- 
ther. At this hour all ſorrow departs from me, and | 


joytul eternity ſhall ſucceed it.“ Then the zeſt anſwer- 


ed, © God above, to whom you are going, proſper your 


journey, and grant that you may pals happily from this 
vale of miſery, unto that heavenly country. The Lord 
Teſus ſend his angels to meet you. + Go, dear brother, 


| Into thine and our Father's houſe, and we will follow 
after; preſently we ſhall meet in the heavenly glory. | 
Aud this we are confident of, through him in whom 


ve have believed. 5 | 5 
The firſt was the lord Schilk, a man of admirable parts, 
about fifty years old: When he was condemned to be 


quartered, and his parts to be ſcattered here and there, 
he ſaid, The loſs of a ſepulchre is eaſy.” Being ex- 


horted by a miniſter to courage, he ſaid, I have 
God's favour, ſo that no fear of death doth trouble 


me. I have formerly dared to oppoſe antichriſt, and I 


now die for Chriſt.“ The Jeſuits troubling him when 


he came to the ſcaffold, he ſhaked them off, and ſeeing 


the ſun ſhining bright, he faid, © Chriſt, thou Sun of 
righteouſneſs, grant that through the darkneis of death, 
1 may paſs into eternal light; and ſo having ended his 


"prayers, he inſtantly received the ſtroke. His right 
hard and head were hung on the high tower upon the 


„ 5 VVVÜVʒc dy 

The lord Wenceſlaus was next, about ſeventy years 
old, famous for learning, religion, and his travels 
through divers countries; his houfe was formerly plun- 
dered, even to his wearing apparel, he only ſaying, 


The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. 


Being aſked, Why he would engage himſelf in Fredc- 
ric's cauſe? he ſaid, My confcience preſſæd me to do 
| what I did; I am here, my God, diſpoſe of me thy ſer- 
vant as ſeems good in thine eyes. I am full of years, 


take me out of this life, that I may not ſec that evil that 
18 coming on my country.” Afterwards holding forth his 


Bible, he ſaid, * Behold my paradiſe, it never yielded 
me ſo much nectar and ambroſia, as now.“ When he 
was ſentenced, he ſaid to the judges, © You have a long 
time thirſted after my blood, but know withal, you 
will find God a revenger of innocent blood, for whoſe 
cauſe we ſuffer.” A Fryer ſaying to him, © You are de- 
ceived in your opinion; he anſwered, © I rely not ori o- 


pinion; but on the infallible truth of God; for I have no 
other way, but him who ſaid, I am the way, the truth, 


and the life.” On the ſcaffold, ſtroking his long beard, 
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for you, that you ſhould be crowned with martyrdom?! 
And ſo praying for the church, his country, his enemies, 
and commending his ſoul to Chriſt, his head was cut 
off, and ſet on the tower. 


ed much experience by his travels in Aſia, Africa, and 
Europe; his crime was, That he had taken oath to be 
true to Frederic, and durſt not violate it.“ As he was 


— 


gion by any allurements, aſſuring her, That it is che 
infallible way to ſalvation.” Then he exhorted her to uſe 


ww 


pure religion, &c. Being called to execution he aid, 


| many barbarous nations, eſcaped many perils by tea 

and land, and now ſuffer innocently in my own coun- 
try, and by them, for whole ſake, I and my forefathers 
have ſpent our eſtates and lives: Father forgive them. 
Then he ſaid, © In thee, O Lord, havel hoped, let me 


viour.“ And falling upon his knees, he ſaid, To thee, 
 O Lord, I commend my ſpirit; for thou, O God, juſt 
and true, haſt redeemed me.” And fo he received the 
fatal ſtroke with the ſword, _ 


mercy on me, and take me out of this miſerable life, but 


ſpectacle to the world, and a facrifice to himſelt, 
zod's will be done. My death indeed is diſgraceful 


for God will account that death precious in his ſight, 
which 1 ſuffer for his glory and truth,” And when it 
was told him, That he might have his life, if he would 
aſk pardon: He anfwered, * That he would aſk par- 
don of him, againſt whom he had committed many. fins 


all his life, but he never offended the prince; and-there- 


fore would not give occaſion to ſuſpect that he had 


be ſeparated from this holy company of martyrs.” As hz 
was going to the ſcaffold, being feeble with age, he ſaid, 
O my God ſtrengthen me, leſt I fall down, and be- 


and hanging down his head, the executioner could not 
well come at his neck; whereupon the minifter ſaid 
to him, * My noble lord, as you have commended your 

ſoul to Chrift, fo now offer up your heavy head chearful- 


lifting up his head as well as he could, he ſaid, Lord ſe- 
lus, into thy hand I commend my ſpirit ;' and ſo his 
Ee nine ee EN 


demnation ſaid to the miniſter, © I have had a great con- 
tention all night with old Adam, fo that it made me 
iweat again; but thanks be to my God, by whom my 
ſoul hath overcome all temptations:“ Saying. further, 
* O Almighty God, ftrengthen thy ſervant that I may 
not be made a deriſion to mine enemies by any fear of 

death; and as thou waſt wont to encourage thy holy 
martyrs, ſo I ſtrongly believe thou will comfort me. 
| When he was called forth to execution, he ſaid, * Thanks 


be 


he ſaid, © My gray hairs, behold what honour remain; 


more clemency to his ſubjects, rather eaſing than over- 
| charging them with burdens. Laſtly, * To require her. 
to take care of his children, and to hring then up in the 


* I have travelled through many countries, through 


'The next was Caſper Kaplitz, a knight, of eighty ſix *« 
years old: When the miniſter came to him after his 

| condemnation, he ſaid, See me a miſerable old man, 
} who have often intreated my God, that he would have 


come a ſcorn to the enemies.“ Being crooked with age, 


| The next was the lord Harant, a man that had gain- 


going to ſuffer, he called the miniſter to him, and told 

him, that he much feared his wife's inconſtancy in reli- 
gion; and therefore deſired him to exhort her to conſtan. 
cy, and not to ſuffer herſelf to be drawn from her reli 


not be confounded.” On the ſcaffold he ſaid, Into thine 
hands, O Lord, I commend my ſpirit: In thee, O Lord, 
have I truſted from my youth. I am confident, that 1 
ſhall be accepted by that ignominious death of my Sa- 


have not obtained it; for God hath reſerved me to be a2 


in the eyes of men, but glorious in the {fight of God: 


committed ſome crime, for which he had deſerved. | 
death, &c. God forbid therefore, ſaid he, that I ſhould _ 


ow 


ly to God, and lift up yourlelf towards heaven, Then ' 


The next was Procopius Dorzecki, who after his con- 
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pe to God, who doth now call me to himſelf, to him I 
have lived, and for him I will die; for my Saviour hath 
therefore died and riſen again, that he might be Lord 
both of the living and dead; I know that my foul ſhall 
live, and my body ſhall be raiſed like to his glorious 
body.“ Upon the ſcaffold, he faid to the imperial 
judges, * Lell Cæſar that we are now under his judg- 
ment, but he ſhall undergo a more grievous, yet juſt 
judgment of God.“ And ſeeing a gold medal hanging 
about his neck, wherein was engraven the coronation of 
Frederic, he delivered it to one that ſtood by, ſaying, I 
require thee, that when my dear king Frederic ſhall re- 
cover the throne of this kingdom, thuu deliver him this, 
and tell him, that for his take I wore it till death, and 
that now I lay down my life willingly, for God and my 
king, and fo preſently after he loſt his head. 


The next was the lord Frederic de Bile, who ſuffer- | 


ed death likewiſe patiently and piouſly. 
The next was the lord Henry Otto, a 


man of great 


judgment, who having received the ſentence of con- 
dieemnation, ſaid, O Cziar, do you indeed eſtabliſn your 


-throne by our blood? But what account will you make 
to God of it in the day of judgment? &c. Kill my body, 
diſperle my members whither you pleaſe ; yet do I be- 
lie ve that my Saviour will gather them together again, 
and cloath them with ſkin, ſo that with theſe eyes 1 thall 
lechim, withtheſe ears [ihall hear him, with this tongue 


1 ſhall praiſe him, and rejoice with this heart for e- 
. Afterwards when the miniſter came to him, a- 
mongſt other things, he ſaid, I was troubled, but now 


9 9 
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Ifeela wonderful refreſhing in my heart; adding, with 


bis hands lift up to heaven, I give thee thanks, O molt 
_ merciful Saviour, who haſt been pleaſed to fill me with 
ſo much comtort. O now [ fear death no longer, 1 will 


die with jay.“ As he was going to the ſcaffold he ſaĩd to 


the miniſter, © I am ſure that Chriſt Jeſus will mect my 
foul with his angels, that he may bring it to an everlat- 
ting marriage, where I ſhall drink of a new cup, a cup 


of joy for ever: This death I know ſhall not ſeparate 


me from him: Upon the ſcaffold lifting up his eyes 
to heaven, he {aid, * Behold I ſee the heaven s open, 


pointing with his hand to the place, where others alſo 
obſerved a certain brightneſs which dazzled their eyes; 


after he had praycd ſilently, he ſaid, Into thy hands 


O Lord God | commend my ſpirit, have pity on me 


through Jeſus Chriſt, and receive me that I may ſee thy 


glory; and fo he received the ſtroke of tlie ſword. 
The next was Dionyſius Zervius, formerly a papiſt, 


but being told of the promiſes made to the people of | 

God concerning the pardon of fins, and aſſurance of ſal- 
Voation to thole that believe in Chriſt, he ſtruck Eis 
breaſt, and with tears in his eyes, cried out, This is my 
faith, and in this I die; I reſt in the grace of Chriſt, and 


Itruſt in my God, that he will graciouſly accept my 


contrite ſpirit.” When upon the ſcaffold the Jeſuits ex- 


horted him, he liſtened not to them, but turned from the 
crucifix, and falling down on his knees he prayed ſoft- 
ly: Then looking up towards heaven, he cried, © They 


can take away the body, but they cannot take away the 
foul; O Lord Jeſus, l commend that unto thee: and ſo 


he ended his life being fiſty-ſix years old, 

The next was an aged man about ſeventy years old, 
that had been long lame : His crime was that he had al- 
ſiſted Frederic with his counſel and wealth. At the time 
of his death, he ſaid, © O Lord Jeſus, who being inno- 


cent didft undergo death, grant that I may die the death | 


ot the righteous, and receive my ſoul into thy hands, 
The neut was the lord of Rugenia, a man of excellent 


parts, and full of zeal for God; when he was judged to 


die, he ſaid, that it was more welcome to him than if the 
emperor had given him life, and reſtored him to his 
cltate with addition of more: afterwards he ſaid to the 
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upon four ſtakes. 


| 


nothing but the liberty 


P E R . 
of religion; and in that we are 
overcome and condemned to die, we acknowledge and 
had that God will not have his truth defended by our 
ſwords, but by our blood,“ &c. When he ſaw divers 
cailed out before him, he ſaid, * What is the matter my 
God ? thou knoweſt that I reſign myſelf wholly unto 


_ thee: Ah do not deſpiſe thy ſervant, but make haſte to 
take me away: and when the ſheriff came tor him, he 


rejoiced, and ſaid, * Praiſed be nry God, that I ſhall no- 
be taken out of the world, that I may be with Chriſt ; 
and fo he went to meet him. Ou the ſcaffold he com- 
torted himſelt with that promiſe, Father, I will, that 
where I am, my ſervants may allo be, to behold that 
glory which thou gaveſt me: Therefore (ſaid he) I 


| make haſte to die that I may be with Chrift and fee his 


glory, and ſo he ſuffered martyrdom couragiouſly. 
The next was Valentine Cockan of about fixty years 


old: during his impriſonment, he was full of heaven- 


ly diſcourſe, and at the ſcaffold he ſaid. * Grant me, O 


God, to paſs through this valley of death, that I may 


preſently ſee thee, for thou knoweſt, my God, that I 
have loved thy word; bring me, O God, through the 


| paths of life, that I may lee fulneſs of joy in thy pre- 


tence: and kneeling down, he ſaid, Into thy hands, O 


| Lord, I commend my ſpirit ;' and ſo piouſly ended his 


life. 
The next was Toby Steffic, a man of a compoſed tem- 


per, and fincere in religion: he ſpent moſt of the time 
of his impriſonment in fileat fighs and tears: before 
his execution he ſaid, I have received many good 


things of the Lord all my life long; ſhall I not there- 
tore receive this cup of affliction? I embrace the will of 


God, who by this ignoininious death makes me con- 


formable to his Son, and by a narrow way brings ne 
to his heavenly kingdom; { praife God who hath join- 
ed me undelervedly to theſe excellent men, that I might 
receive with them the crown of martyrdom: When he 
was called to die, he ſaid, My Saviour being about to 


die, fatd, Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt: thy 
| wil de done. Shall I therefore who am but a worm, 


yea, duſt and a ſhadow, contradict his will? Far be it 


from me; yea, 1 come willingly, my God, only have 


mercy on me, and cleanie me from my fins, that no ſpot _ 
or wrinkle may appear in me, but that I may appear 
pure in thy ſight ;* And fo he lifted up himſelf full of 
ſighs, yet full of hope, and as he was praying he ren- 


dered up his ſpirit unto God. 


Then was Jeſſenius, a doctor of phyſie, called forth, 


a man famous for piety and learning all over Europe: 
Having heard his ſentence, he faid, * You uſe us too 


cruelly and diſgracctuily ; but know, that our heads 
{hall be buried, which you ignominioufly expole for a 
ſpectacle; which afterwards came to pais, Anno 1631. 
when the king of Sweden with his army took Prague, 
and cauſed the martyrs heads to be taken from the row-' 
er, and ſolemnly -and honourably buried. When the 
hangman required his tongue to cut it off, he willingly 
put it out, and falling upon his knees, as he was pray- 
ing, his head was cut off, his body quartered and ſet 


The next was Chriſtopher Chober, who much encou- 
raged his fellow martyrs, andrhen cited the words of 1g- 
natius, *I am God's corn, and ſhall be ground with the 
teeth of wild beaſts: So we (ſaith he) are God's corp, 
ſown in the field of the church, and that we may be for 
our maſter's uſe, we are now to be torn by beaſts ; but 
be of good chear, the church is founded in blood, and 
hath ever increaſed by blood; God is able to raiſe up a 
thouſand worſhippers of himſelf out of every drop of 


| our blood; for tho truth now ſuffers violence, yet Chriſt 


reigns, and no man ſhall throw him from his throne ? _ 


Being called to execution, he ſaid, I come in the name _ 
miniſter,. God is our witneſs, that we have fought for | of my God, neither am I aſhamed to ſuffer thele thi 


ngs 
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for his glory, ſor I know whom I have believed: I have 
fonght the good fight of faith, and finiſhed my courſe,” 
&c. Then praying, Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my 


ſpirit, he received the crown of martyrdom. 


John Shultis was next, who on the ſcaffold, ſaid, Why 
art thou fo ſad, O my N thou in God, for thou ſhalt 
yet praiſe him, &c. The righteous ſeem to die in the eyes 


of tools, but indeed they go to their reſt: Lord Jeſus 


thou haſt promiſed that whoſo comes to thee, thou wilt 
not caſt off: behold I now come, look on me, pity me, 
pardon my fins, and receive my ſoul to thyſelf: Then 
kneeling down, he ſaid, © Come, come, Lord Jeſus, and 


do not tarry, and ſo he was beheaded. 


The next was Maximilian Hoſtialick, a learned and 
pious man: After his condemnation he was more con- 
.cerned than the reſt, and being aſked by the miniſter 


the reaſon of it, he ſaid the ſins of my youth do nowcome 
into my mind: For tho' 1 know that nothing remains | 
to condemn them which are in Chriſt Jetus, yet I kaow 
that God exerciſeth juſtice as well as mercy towards his 
own,” Being called to death, he ſaid, Look upon me, O 


Lord my God, and lighten mine eyes, left I ſleep the fleex 
of death; and leſt mine enemies fay, we have prevail- 
ed.“ Afterward repeating the words of Simeon, Now 
letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes 


have ſeen thy ſalvation, he was beheaded. n. 
The next was John Kutnaur, who when the Jeſuits 
degan to ſpeak to them, ſaid, Pray you trouble not our 
conſciences, we are ſufficiently furniſhed againſt the fear 


of death, we need none of your help ;' And when they 


would have proceeded, he ſaid, Why do you create un- 8 ?Ä i 
profitable labour to yourſelves, and trouble to us? Then] Preſently after the execution of theſe holy martyrs, 
fald they one to another, They are hard rocks, and will 
not ſuffer themſelves to be removed; To whom he an- 
ſwered, You ſay true, Chriſt is an hard rock, and we are 
firmly fixed on him.“ Afterwards he ſaid to his fellow- | 
martyrs, IJ underſtand that I muſt be hanged, but whe- 
ther by the neck, middle or feet, I know not, nor care 
not; this only is my grief, that my blood may not be | 
mingled with yours, that we might be made one ſacrifice | 
to God.” When he was called forth to execution, he was 
_ belprinkled withthe tears of his friends, to whom he ſaid, 
Play the men, brethren, and refrain from weeping, I go 
bhefore, but it is but a ſhort time and we ſhall meet in the 
| heavenly glory.“ When he was upon the ladder, he ſaid, 
I have plotted no treaſon, committed no murder, I have 
done nothing worthy of death; but I die becauſe I have 
been faithful to the goſpel, and my country? O God 
pardon my enemies, for they know not what they do: 


But thou, O Chrift, have pity on me, for I commit my 


 40ul unto thee;' and ſo he ſlept in the Lore. 
The next was Simon Sufhckey, who then he ſaw the | 
Jeſuits coming, {aid to his companions, * Theſe birds of | 


prey are flying hither, but they ſhall not feed on theſe 
carcaſſes, but return hungry; for God hath promiſed 


to preſerve his own as the apple of his eye, and therefore 


he will not ſuffer us to be ſeduced. The laſt night he 
had a great conflict with the fleſh, becauſe the ſerip- 


ture ſaith, Curſed is every one that hangeth on @ tree. But 
when the miniſter told him, that that curſe was taken 


away by the death of Chriſt, he was well ſatisfied. He 
went to his death praying and ſinging, and being hang- 
ed next to Kutnaur, who was his ſon in law, after he was 


dead, he turned towards him, and ſo near that their 


mouths touched each other; ſo that their enemies ſaid, 
®* Theſe were ſuch obſtinate rebels that they ceaſe not to 
C 

The next was Nathaneel Wodnianſkey, who when 


the ſeſuits ſolicitedhim to apoſtacy, he ſaid to them, You 


take away our lives under pretence of rebellion, and not 


content with that, you ſeek to deſtroy our ſouls; glut 
yourſelves with ſight of our blood, and be ſatisfied with 
- that, but we ſhall leave a ſting in your conſcience: Af- 


4 
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P E R e 
terwards his own ſon ſaying to him, * my father, if 
hope of life ſhould be proffered you, upon condition of 
apoſtacy, I Pray you be mindful of keeping your faith 
| to Chriſt.” He anſwered, * It is very acceptable to me 
my ſon, to be exhorted to conſtancy by you, but what 
makes you to ſuſpect me? I rather adviſe and exhort 
you to follow your father's ſteps, and to exhort your 
brethren, ſiſters, and children, to that conſtancy where. 
| of I ſhall leave you an example; and ſo he patiently 
| ended his life upon the gallows. e 
The next was Wenceſlaus Gilbitſky, to whom were 
given great hopes of life: and the miniſter fearing 83. 
tan's ſtratagems, adviſed him to take heed of ſecurity, 
and to prepare himſelf for the encounter of death. Up. 
on the ſcaffold, ſeeing his hopes truſtrate, he fell on his 
knees, and ſaid, * We are proſtrate before thee, O eter. 
nal Father, do not forſake us, have pity on us through 
Jeſus Chriſt: we would ſay more, but we are not able to 
expreſs it: into thy hands do we commend our ſouls, 
perfect that which thou haſt begun to work in us. Ren- 
der to us our inheritance that we may ſing, Holy, holy, 
"rat &c. and ſo in the midſt of his prayers he ended 
is liſe. ER „ Tz 
There was alfo one Martin Fruin, an eminent citi- 
zen of Prague, who being taken in his own houſe, was 
ſcoffed at by the ſoldiers, beaten with their fiſts, and 
afterward cruelly tortured, and ſoburnt in theprivy parts, 


| their faults in a form preſcribed before cardinal Lichten- 


pear, he ſhould loſe this favour. 


Hence it was that the enemies publicly boaſted that 
| None were.puniſhed but ſuch as were convicted by their 


-diminiſh, or waſte their goods, by ſelling them, or con- 
veying them over to others: and if any man ſhould 
tend away his goods to another place, all ſhould be loſt; 
and whoſoever received ſuch goods, thoukl pay fo much 
of his own to the emperor. _ „„ 

Vet the merry judges turned all this to a jeſt, ſaying 
to divers that pleaded their innocency from having any 


not actual ſins, yet they were infected with the original 


exempted from puniſhment.” - 

Then they proceeded to take from the proteſtants all 
their caſtles, towns, and villages, whereby they were 
| deprived of their livelihoods, and driven into ftrang? 


popiſh friends, others to become ſervants to their own 
_ deſtroyers. | 


ſcarce leaving ſo much as a garment for them wherewith 
to cover their nakedneſs: and leſt any man ihoyuld have 
money at ule, they commanded all to bring in their 


brought in, the king's treaſurers were at hand, wio 


that 


that for fix months he was troubled with moſt grie- 
vous pain: he was ſhut up in priſon from all company, 
and at laſt was found dead in the caſtle ditch under the 


all their goods were confiſcated, as alſo of thoſe that 
were driven into baniſhment. Then was a proclama- 
tion publiſhed, wherein a general pardon of all crimes 
was offered to all the inhabitants of the kingdom, only 
their goods were confiſcated, either in whole or in part, 
which muſt be brought into his majeſty's treaſury, to 
pay his debts which were contracted by this neceſſary 
war: beſides which, they were to make a confeſſion of 


tein, who was Cæſar's viceroy, and if any did not ap- 


own confeſſion. Thea by edict all were forbidden to 


| hand ir. bringing in Frederic, That though they had 


fin of hereſy and wealth, and therefore could not be 


places: ſome were forced to caſt themſelves upon their 


_ Afterwards all their perſonal eſtates were ſequeſtered, 


bonds, upon pain of loſing all their debts, if they con- 
| cealed the leait; and when any confiderable ſum was 
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proteſting that the emperor had need of it to defray his 
charges of war, took it away, giving to the party ante 
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The miniſters being all baniſhed, but the noble lord 
Charles de Zerotine not only retained his houſhold 
chaplain, but he ſuſtained alſo many others privately in 
their caves with bread and water; and not ſearing 


U GS. 5 i een Eo 
The enemies being every day puffed up with their 
ſucceſſes and victories, made a decree, that all the Pro- 

teſtant noblemen ſhould preſently depart out of the 

kingdom, and the emperor publithed a proclamation, | 
that to prevent all diviſions which were dangerous to 
the kingdom and magiſtrates, he was reſolved no longer 
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that ſo much was due to him from the emperor, which | 
was never repayed. ponent] 

And thus the proteſtants being commanded to depart 
the kingdom, the popiſh party divided their confiſcated 
goods and lands amongſt themſelves; and as it lay com- 
modious tor any of them, they added this or that vil 


. lage, town, caftle, or lordſhip to thei: own, but the 


greateſt part fell to ſtrangers ſhares, Spaniards, Italians, 
or Germans, who were commanders in the imperial 
army, inftead of their pay. If any widows or orphans 
had lands or goods not taken away, their popiſh neigh- 


them out by quattering ſoldiers upon them, that fo they 


might be enforced to fell them their lands at what 
prices themſelves thought proper to name; even this 


was not afterwards paid. 


* 


man, he not only gave liberty to his own ſubjects, but to 


divers others in neighbouring places to reſort to the 
holy exerciſes which were performed in his caſtle. 
Hereupon the enemies publiſhed a new edict, that all 
ſuch barons, noblemen, and citizens, as kept any pro- 
teltant tutor for their children, ſhould preſently diſmiſs 


him ; otherwiſe he ſhould be taken and puniſhed. 


of the protection of the laws, and were to have no be- 


Then the emperor called for the ancient charters of 
| the kingdom, which he immediately rent, and threw 


Alſo by another edict all the Proteſtants were caſt out 


to tolerate any of the inferior, inuch lets of the ſuperior. 


eſtates of either ſex, who was infected with heretical er- 
rors: and withal, he granted to the ſuperior ſtates the 
terms of ſix months, wherein to learn the holy Roman 


catholic faith: and for that end he zppointed commiſ- 


fioners of retarmation to inſtruct them, requiring them 


to be obedient to his will, and to be diligently inftruc- 


ted by them, otherwite they ſhould not be ſuffered to 


ſtay in the kingdom, much leſs to poſſeſs their goods; 


and therefore he required all thoſe who at the end of 


the term of fix months did not turn catholics, immedi- 
ately to depart the kingdoin, and never to return again. 


Hereupon they which I. ved religion at their hearts, 
preſently ſeparated themſelves by baniſhment : others 
tolcited Cæſar by petitions, either to change the decree, 


or to grant them a longer time: others there were that 
thinking to deceive the emperor and pope, bought falſe 


teſtimonies of the prieſts, that they had been at confeſ- 


lion and communicated in one kind, and ſo made | 


ſhew ot diſſembled apoſtacy, thereby to avoid baniſh- | 


ment, 


Then was the forenamed act extended unto widows, 


and the Proteſtants children were commanded to be de- 


livered to the care and inſtruction of catholics, or elle to i 


de ſhut up in monaſteries; and this cauſed extreme 
grief and groans, when noblemens ſons and daughters, 
even maids that were marriagea le, we.e pulled from 
their parents and friends, and thruſt into Jeſuitscolleges, 


or monks cells; their goods being taken allo from them, 


and committed to papiits. HD ; 
| The cunning ain of thoſe ſeducing reformers, 
eceived many unworthy perſons, whillt they told them, 


that they might hold their former opinions; only fo, 
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order fake they muſt ackno＋- ge (, OM biſhop to 
be the viſible head of the ey the {impler 
fort, thinking that they wergttoreabEHrained to any o- 
ther faith, but what h earned, thought 
that they might with ae promiſe that out- 


ward obedience. An 


- 
* 


more nobility than or Nelenily ſuggeſted to 


them how much it grie “- that thoie ancient ta- 


milies which had formerly ornaments and props 
ould caſt themſelves out into baniſh- 


| ment through their unadviſedneſs, when they might re- 
hours would either circumvent them by craft, or weary 


main and flouriſh under the favour both of God and Cæ- 


| far; and this ruined many of the Proteſtant nobility, 


who preferred their earthly, betore the heavenly coun- 
try. f ; . 


eis law any one of 


Yet about a hundred families, leaving their inheri- 
tances, and all their poileſſions, went away: among theſe 


was the lord de Zerotine, who might have lived in his 


{| country if he would have deprived himſelf of the wor- 75 


ſhip of God, by the loſs of his miniſter, or it he would 


have uſed it covertly, yet he rather choſe to fuſer af- 
flictiom with the people of God, than to continue the en- 
Joyments of his earthly poſſeſſions. 0 


And whereas many of theſe Proteſtants were gone in- 


to Cilicia and Luſatia, the emperor ſent forth a procla- 
mation, wherein he proteſted, that it was not his inten- 


tion to remove them out of Bohemia and Moravia, 


and to ſuffer them in the incorporated provinces, and 


therefore he commanded them to depart from thence al- 
ſo, or elſe they ſhould be brought to puniſhment; re- 
{| quiring them allo to tend back their children: which they 

had carried with them, upon penalty of loſing all the 
| goods which any of them could demand in his coun- 


ns 


Preſently after he publiſhed another edict, wherein he 


required all the Proteſtant wives of the catholics, either 


to reform, or go into baniſhment: But when many of 


the chief officers of the kingdom had proteſtant wives, 


and they would not endure that they ſhould be thus di- 
| vorced from them, he ſet forth another edict, whereby 


they were tolerated till the death of their huſbands, and : 


then they ſhould be excluded from their inheritances, : 


and ſent into baniſhment: And required that in the 
mean time they ſhould abſcnt themſelves from all fefti- 
val and nuptial ſolemnities, or elſe ſhould take the 


loweitplaces after the catholics. 1 
And whereas ſome of the proteſtants privately return- 
ed to make the beſt of that little that did remain unto 


chem: proclamation was ſent out that all ſuch ſhould be 
| apprehended and impriſoned; and to warn all ſuch as 


had harboured any of them, upon their allegiance, to 


appear before the chief officers in the caſtle of Prague; re- 
quiring that if any kun where any of them lay hid, 
an 


ſuddenly attack them, and 
| bring them to priſon, _ | SS, 


they ſhould ſecretly 


Then did the emperor repeal, and diſannul divers of 
the ancient ſtatutes of the kingdom, that made moſt for 
the peoples liberties, as concerning their free election 
of a king, &c. that he might the better every where op- 
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Then in all the free cities, men of baſe and mean 
quality were appointed to determine all buſineſſes, and 
to be the chief officers, and to theſe were adde 
the ſoldiery, the better to procure ſubjection. 


Theſe cities alſo they impoveriſhed by taxes and con- 
tributions, which continued ſeveral years, and were ex- 
torted by the ſoldiers power. | > 

Then mals prieſts were put into places of godly mi- 
niſters, and the people were compelled to frequent the 
maſs : marriages were forbidden, except amongſt the 
catholics: ſuch as turned apoſtates were promoted to 
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Then were theſe ait 
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to the Captains of diſ- 
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I. That whoſoever is u e king's religion, all traf- 
fc and commerce 1:45, #Wybarred him: : 
II. Whoſoever ſhall füfter private preaching, baptiſm, 
or matrimony in his loute, ſhall pay a great fine, or 
ſuffer ſix months impriſonment; but if he harbour a 

preacher, he ſhall loole goods and lite : 


III. If any man ſhall work upon catholic holy-days, he 


| ſhall be impriſoned, and pay ten florens 
IV. It ſhall not be lawtul for any non-catholic to make 
- a will; if he do, it ſhall be null: S 
V. No youth ſhall be bound apprentice, or learn any 
art or trade, unleſs he learn the catholic religion: 
VI. The poor people in hoſpitals, except they be con- 
verted by ſuch a day, ſhall be turned out, xc. 


After the taking the city of Prague, papiſts were ex- 
amined upon oath to declare what they knew or heard 


hat the proteſtants had ſpoken or done againſt Cæſar. 
Then wr an act publiſhed to the reſt of the citizens, 
that though they had forfeited their whole eſtates, yet | 
they ſhould not be wholly ſequeſtered, but every one | 


ſhould contribute part of his eſtate to ſuppert the army: 


5 all men alſo were required upon oath to diſcover what 


their eſtates were; according to which they were en- 
joined to pay a ranſom to obtain a pardon ; yea, all tra- 
ding was inhibited to ſuch as were not catholics. 
Inn the city of Kuttenburg were abundance of filver 


mines, and the inhabitants generally were zealous pro- 
feſſors: hereupon ſo ſoon as they began to be moleſted 


for religion, the king's revenue began to diminiſh, moft 
of the workmen giving over the work: the king ſeeing 


this, he farms his revenues to the citizens for ten years, 


promiſing that in the interim they ſhould not be trou- 


bled with ſoldiers, nor for their religion; and hereto he | 


ſet his hand and ſeal: But Satan envying their-place and 
Jiberties, ſtirs up the Jetuits, to move the king to break 


his covenant within four months after. The {ſoldiers 


were ordered to return, and they began again to be queſ- 


tioned about their religion. The citizens aſtoniſhed at 


this manifeſt breach of covenant, humbly petition that 
no violence might be offered to them, which would o- 
verthrow the metal- works: but inſtead of anſwer, the 


major and chief aldermen had twenty muſquetiers a- 


paiesce put into their houſes upon free quarter. The ſol- 
Mets eee, exceedingly, waſting theſe mens eſtates 
by their profuſenels, and abuſing them divers other 
ways at their pleaſure; yet the patience of the one o- 


came the tyrannical behaviour of the other. Theſe 
3 {o Ld as they had it, provided for the ſol- 
Giers, but when all was gone, ſome of them withdrew 
themſelves from danger by flight; others reſigned their 


houſes and goods to thele domineering villains; deliver- 


ing the keys to them, and ſo departing. aaa 
8 Sis prevailed not, the taſk of reforming that 
city was committed to Don Martin, who accom anied 
with a troop of Cuiraſſiers, and bimſelf brandiſhing a 


naked ſword, entered into the city, the citizens trembling | 


is ing. hearing of the cruelty which he had ex 
iro — 20 ok whereupon that very night mul- 
titudes of them betook themſelves to flight, thinking to 
hide themſelves in neighbouring villages; this cauſed 
Don Martin to get an Hog that none ſhould harbour 
j n a, great penalty. 
RR _ 7 a Lasers 5 Kuttenberg was elected out 
of the apoſtates: the major being a baſe and illiterate per- 


fon, fo that all the citizens being {till oppreſſed with the 


{oldiers, either fled with their wives and children, leav- 
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ing all behind them, or elſe were fain to ſubmit their 

necks to the antichriſtian yoke. _ 
The next city whither theſe reformers went, was Bo- 

liſlavia, where the orthodox religion had continued for 


brethren. The miniſters being ejected, they placed in 
their rooms two crafty friars, who by all means lought 
to pervert the people, but when this prevailed not, they 
brought in three companies of ſoldiers to quarter upon 


tered to ſtrike a terror into the reſt; the cauſe pretend. 
ed was, becauſe they ſaid, as was alledged, That none had 


| power to command their tonſciences, &c. But when thec iti- 


Zens remained conſtant, they were all warned to a Pear 


The firſt was the town-clerk, a weak and timorous man, 
and therefore they had ſet a rufſian in a corner, with a 


terrified, that he promiſed to turn catholic; they fo re- 


Joiced at this beginning, that they diſmill=d all the reſt, 
bade them conſider of it, and do as the town-clerk had 


{et them an example. 


Amongſt theſe were two burgo-maſters, learned men, 
who exhorted their fellow citizens not to be affrighted 


with chele imaginary terrors. Og, 


ing called for, and an old man opoling the other's 


example to him, he ſpit in his ace, laying, Traitor is 


this your conſtancy ? and ſo both he, and the reſt of the 


wer, as that with the reſt he was ſent to priſon. 
— One Bartholomew Lang told them to their faces, that 
he had rather die by the ſword, than deny his faith; 


ſcinking dungeon, where they kept them priſoners for 
leventeen weeks, their houſes in the mean time being 
poſſeſſed by the barbarous ſoldiers 
One ot theſe godly perſons died in priſon: and about 
that time Bethlem Gabor warring with the emperor, 
and count manslield entering Cilicia, with the king of 


terror, that preſently proclamations came forth, that it 


mation the inhabitants of Boliſlavia had ſome reſpite. 
But the year after, when Gabor was retired, and tlie 
king of Denmark beaten out of Cilicia, their tyranny a- 
gain revived, and a new proclamation came forth to 
inhibit the proteftants all trade and commerce, and tv 
command them to abjure their hereſies under pain of 
the ſevereſt and inevitable puniſhment. Hereupon ſome 
were baniſhed, others voluntarily went into exile, others 
were denied traffic, the friars taking away ſuch com- 
modities as they ſet to ſale, ſo that the citizens which 
ſtayed, were forced to take the mart of the bea/?, that they 
might buy and fell, VVV 5 
In the city of Litomericia, anno 1517, there was an 
unanimous agreement amongſt them, that none ſhoull 
be made free amongſt them, but tuch as profeſſed the 
reformed religion; and that whoſoever ſhould move for 
the nulling of this act ſhould be disfranchiſed. This 
continued inviolate for a hundred years, till two Je- 
ſuits ſued to be made tree men of the city, which being 
denied, they entered their complaint in the chancery, 
whither ſome of the principal aldermen were ſummon- 
ed, and kept for nine weeks ſpace, till by threats they 


had obtained from them to make theſe two men free. 
| Five 


> 


two hundred years, and it was the principal feat of the 


them. Then were ſome of the citizens baniſhed, others 
caſt into priſon, and three of the principal were ſequeſ. 


in the court, and being come, they were ſhut up in ſe. 
veral rooms, and called out and examined one by one. 


ſword in his hand, whom the fearful man ſeeing, was ſo 


Afterwards one of them being called for, Was partly 
with threats, and partly with flatteries ſo wearied out, 
that at laſt he took time to conſider of it: the other be. 


citizens remained as unmoveable as a rock. The firſt 
burgo-maſter conſidering what he had done, and being 
aſhamed of it, came and gave them ſuch a poſitive an- 


whereupon, with divers others, he was thruſt into a 


Denmark's ads £ theſe tyrants were ſtruck with ſuch a 


| was not his majeſty's pleaſure that any man ſhould be 
forced to the faith by violent means; by which procla- 
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PER 


fully, and recommending his ſoul fervently to the Al- 
mighty. 


What Ricetti had been told concerning the apoſtacy 


| E | 
of Francis Sega was abſolutely falſe, for he had never 


offered to recant, but ſtedfaſtly perſiſted in his faith; 
and was executed, a few days aſter Ricetti, in the very 
ſame manner. 0 | | 
Francis Spinola, a proteſtant gentleman ot very great 
learning, being apprehended by order of the inquiſitors, 


Lord's ſupper was then put into his hands, and he was 


| aſked if he knew the author of it. To which he replied, 1 
con{eſs myſelf to be the author of it, and at the ſame time 


ſolemnly affirm, that there is not a line in it but what 
is authorized by, and conſonant to, the holy ſcriptures. 
On this confeſſion he was committed clule prifoner to a 
dungeon for ſeveral days. ET. 
Being broug 


1 N 
the pope's legate, and the inquiſitors, with being mer- 


at tO àa 


cileis barbarians, and then repreſented the ſuperſtitions | 
and idolatries practiſed by the church of Rome in 10 
glaring a light, that not being able to refute his argu- | 
ments, they ſent him back to his dungeon, to make him 


repent of what he had faid. 


On his third examination, they aſked him if he would 
\ recant his errors? To which he anſwered, That the doc- 
trines he maintained were not erroneous, being purely 


| the fame as thoſe which Chriſt and his apoſtles had | 


{a dos gate ad | Padua, and a man of great learning, having embraced 
taught, and which were handed down to us in the fa- | 


cred writings. The inquiſitors then ſentenced him to be 
drowned, which was executed in the manner alread 


deſcribed. He went to meet death with the utmoſt fe- 


renity, ſeeming to with for diſſolution, and declaring, 
that the prolongation of this life did but tend to retard 
that real happineſs which could be only expeRed in the 
world to come. e We . | 
John Mollius was 


teen years of age he was permitted to take pricits or- 
2 OS EEE %o rnd Pon gs = „„ 


He was then ſent to Ferrara, where, after purſuing 


his ſtudies 1x years longer, he was made theological 


render in the univerſity of that city. He now, unhap- 


pily exerted his great talents to diſguiſe the goſpel 
_ truths, and to varniſh over the errors of the church of 
Rome. After ſome years reſidence at Ferrara, he re- 
moved to the univerſity of Bononia, where he became 


2 profeſſor. Having read ſome treatiſes Written by 
mäniſters of the reformed religion, he grew fully ſenſible 


ot the errors of popery, and toon became a zealous pro- 
teſtant in his heart. JV Ulf. 5 
le now determined to expound, according to the pu- 
rity cf the goſpel, St Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, in 

a regular courſe of ſermons. The concourſe of people 
that continually attended his preaching was ſurpriſing; 
but when the prieſts found the tenor of his doctrines, 
they diſpatched an account of the affair to Rome; when 


the pope ſent a monk, named Cornelius, to Bononia, to 


expound the ſame epiſtle, according to the tenets of the 
church of Rome. The people, however, found ſuch a 
diſparity between the two preachers, that the audience 
of Mollius increaſed, and Cornelius was forced to preach 


Tt empty benches. | SER 
Cornelius wrote an account of his bad ſucceſs to the 


fire who immediately ent an order to apprehend Mol- 
us, who was ſeized upon accordingly, and kept in 


clole confinement. The biſhop of Bononia fent him 
word, that he muſt recant, or be burnt: but he appeal- 
cd to Rome, and was removed thither. | 

At Rome he begged to have a public trial, but that 


tecond examination, he charged. 


——— 
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was executed according to his ſentence, dying chear- the pope abſolutely denied hi 


| The infallibility ot the 


was Carried before their tribunal. A treatiſe on the 


born at Rome, -of reputable pa- | 

At twelve years of age they placed him in | 

the monaſtery of Grey Friars, where he made ſuch a ra- 
pid progreis in arts, ſciences, and languages, that at cigh- 


| is everlaſting. - 


„„ 

m, and commanded him 
to give an account of his opinious in writing, which he 
did under the following heads 


„ 
Aurieular confeſſion. 

Prayers for the dead- 
The hoſt, 
Prayers to faints. 


Original fin; 
Free-will. 5 
The infallibility of the 
_ church of Rome. 


. 


pope. 8 Going on pilgrimages. 
J ſtification by faith. Extreme unction. 
2urgatory. | Performing ſervice in an 


Tranſubſtantiation. unknown tongue, &c. 


1 And all theſe he confirmed from ſcripture authority* 


The pope, upon this occaſion, for political reaſons, 
{pared him for the preſent, but ſoon after had him ap- 
prebended, and put to death: he being firſt hanged, and 


his body burnt to aſhes, A. D. 155 3. 


The year after Francis Gamba, a Lombard, of the 
proteſtant perſuaſion, was apprehended, and condemned 
to death by the ſenate of Milan. At the place ot execu- 


tion, a monk preſented a croſs to him; to whom he ſaid, 
| my mind is ſo full of the real merits and goodneſs of 


Chriſt, that I want not a piece of ſenſeleſs ſtick to put 
me in mind of him. For this expreſſion his tongue was 


bored through, and he was afterwards burnt. 


A. D. 155 5, Algerius, a ſtudent in the univerſity of 


the reformed religion, did all he could to convert others, 
For theſe proceedings he was accuſed of hereſy to the 
pope, and being apprehended, was committed to the 


priſon at Venice, where being allowed the uſe of pen, 
ink, and paper, he wrote to his converts at Padua the 


following celebrated epiſtle; 
PALETTE: 


From ALGERIUS to his Converts at Padua. 


Dear Friends, | 


[ Cannot omit this opportunity of letting you know 
the fincere pleaſure | feel in my continement; to 
ſuffer tor Chriſt is delectable indeed; to undergo a lit- 
tle tranſitory pain in this world for his ſake, iz cheap- 
ly purchaſing a reverſion of eternal glory, in a ud that 
Hence, I have found honey in the entrails of a lion; 
a paradiſe in a priſon; tranquillity in the houſe of ſor- 


row: where others weep, I rejoice; where others trem- 


ble and faint, I find firength and courage. The Al- 
mighty alone confers theſe favours on me; be his the 
glory and the praiſe. . 


How different do I find myſelf from wh: I was be- 


| fore I embraced the truth in its purity; I was then dark, 


deubtſul, and in dread; I am now enlightened, certain, 
and full joy, He that was far from me is preſent with 


me; hecomforts my ſpirit, heals my griefs, ſtrengthens 


my mind, refreſhes my heart, and fortiſies my foul. 
Learn, therefore, how merciful and amiable the Lord 
is, who ſupports his ſervants under temptations, expels 
their ſorrows, lightens their afflictions, and even vilits 
them with his glorious preſence, in the gloom of a diſ- 
mal dungeon. TTT 
N Your fincere friend, 

| | | ALGERIUS. 
The pope, being intormed of Algerius's great learn- 


ing, and ſurprizing natural abilities, thought it would 
be of infinite ſervice to the church of Rome, if he could 
induce him to forlake the proteſtant caule. He, there- 


fore, ſent for him to Rome, and tried, by the moſt pro- 


tane promiſes, to win him to his purpoſe. But finding 


I A 


his 


5 


4 
* 
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his endeavours. igeſſectual be ordered him to be burnt, 
which ſentence Wat eeguted accordingly. 


neva to preach in Calabria, Was there apprehended as a 
proteſtant, carried t6 Rome, and burnt by order of the 
pope; and James Bovellus, for the ſame reaſon, was 
' burnt at Meſſina. .. _ * F i 

A. D. 1560, pope Pius the Fourth ordered all the 
roteſtants to be leverely perſecuted throughout the 
Italian ſtates, when great numbers of every age, ſex, 


and condition, ſuffered martyrdom. - Concerning the 
eruelties practiſed upon this occaſion, a learned and hu- 


mane Roman catholic thus ſpeaks of them, in a letter 
to a noble lord.“ I cannot, my lord, forbear diſcloſ- 
ing my ſentiments, with reſpect to the perſecution now 
carrying on: I think it cruel and unneceflary; I trem- 


ble at the manner of putting to death, as it reſembles | 
more the ſlaughter of calves and ſheep, than the exe- 


cution of human beings. I will relate to your lordſhip 
a dreadful ſcene of which I was myſelf an eye witneſs: 
ſeventy proteſtants were cooped up in one filthy dun- 
geon together; the executioner went in Ache them, 
picked out one from among the reſt, blindfolded him, 
led him out to an open place before the priſon, and cut 
his throat with the greateſt compoſure. He then calm- 
ly walked into the priſon again, bloody as he was, and 
with the knife in his hand ſelected another, and diſ- 


patched him in the ſame manner; and this, my lord, 
be repeated till the whole number were put to death. | fl 
I leave it to your lordſhip's feelings to judge of my | 
ſenſations upon the occa 10n ; my tears now waſh the 1 
paper upon which I give you the recital. Another 
thing I - muſt mention, the patience with which they 


met death: they ſeemed all reſignation and piety, fer- 
vently praying to God, and chearfully encountering 


+, their fate, I cannot reflect without ſhuddering, how 


the executioner held the bloody knife between his teeth; 


what a dreadful figure he appeared, all covered with 


barous office.. Fr ro 
A young Engliſhman who happened to be at Rome, 
Was one day paſſing by a church, when the proceſſion 
of the hoſt was juſt coming out. A biſhop carried the 


blood, and with what unconcern he executed his bar- 


it under his feet, crying out, * Ye wretched idolaters, 


that neglect the true God to adore a morſel of bread. - 


This action ſo provoked the people, that they would 
have torn him to pieces upon the ſpot ; but the priefts 


perſuaded them to let him abide: by the ſentence of the 


po 2. 
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When the affair was repreſented to the pope, he was 


ſo greatly exaſperated that he ordered the pritoner to be 
- burnt immediately ; but a cardinai diſſuaded him from 
this haſty ſentence, ſaying, it was better to puniſh him 


by flow degrees, and to torture him, that they might 


find out if he had been inſtigated by any particular per- 

ton to commit ſo atrocious an act. o 
This being approved, he was tortured with the moft 
_ exemplary ſeverity, notwithſtanding which they could 


only get theſe words from him, It was the will of God 


that I ſhould do what I did. 
The pope then paſt this ſentence upon: him : 


I. That he ſhould be led, by the executioner, naked 

to the middle, through the ſtreets of Rome. — 

8 A. * he ſhould wear the image of the devil upon 
1s head. 


3. That his breeches ſhould be eld wich the re- | 


preſentation of flames. | | 
4. That he ſhould have his right hand cut off. 


£ 4 


* Lt 


| that were to bind him to the ſtake. 
the figure of a ſaint to him, he ſtruck it afide, and then 


| 


PER 


When he heard his ſentence ronounced, he implored 
| BEE _ | God to give him ſtrength nd 
A. D. 1559, John Alloyſius, being ſent from Ge- 


0 fortitude to go through 
it. As he paſſed through the ftreets he was greatly de- 


rided by the people, to whom he ſaid ſome ſevere things 
relpecting the Romiſh ſuperſtition. But a cardinal, 
- who attended the proceſſion, over-hearing him, ordered 
him to be gagged. | : 


hen he came to. the church door, where he tramp- 


led on the hoſt, the hangman cut off his right hand, and 


fixed it on a pole. Then two tormentors, with flamin 


torches, ſcorched ard burnt his fleſh all the reft of the 


way. At the place of execution he kifled the chains 
A monk preſenting 


being chained to the ſtake, fire was put to the faggots, 


| and he was ſoon burnt to aſhes, | 
A little after the laſt mentioned execution, a venera- 


ble old man, who had long been a-priſoner in the inqui- 
ſition, was condemned to be burnt, and brought out for 
execution. When he was faſtened to the ſtake, a ptieſt 


held a crucifix, to him, on which he ſaid, If you 

do not take that idol from my tight, you will con- 
ſtrain me to ſpit upon it.“ The prieſt rebuked him for 

this with great ſeverity; but he bade him remember the 


firſt and ſecond commandments, and refrain from ido- 


latry, as God himſeif had commanded. He was then 
gagged, that he ſhould not ; 9a any more, and fre 


eing put to the faggots, he ſuffered martyrdom in the 
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An Account of the Perſecutions in GERMANY, a1, and fince 


the Reformation, 


f ; IE general perſecutions in Germany were princi- 


pally occaſioned by the doctrines and miniſtry of 
Martin Luther, Indeed, the pope was ſo terrified at the 
ſucceſs of that courageous reformer, thet he determined 


to engage the emperor, Charles the fifth, at any rate, in 


te ho b i the ſcheme to attempt their extirpation. 
hoſt, which the young man perceiving, he ſnatched | | e 


it from him, threw it upon the ground, and trampled. 


JJ „ 

1. He gave the emperor two hundred thouſand 
crowns in ready money « by 5 

2. He promiſed to maintain twelve thouſand foot, 


and five thouſand horſe, for the ſpace of ſix months, or 


— > campaign. 
revenues of the clergy of the empire, during the war. 


rying on hoſtilities againſt the proteſtants. 


Thus prompted and ſupported the emperor under- 
| took the extirpation of the proteſtants, againſt whom, 
| indeed, he was particularly enraged himſelf; and, for 


this purpoſe, a formidable army was raiſed in Germany, 


Spain, and Italy,  _ | 
The proteſtant princes, in the mean time, formed a 
8 conſederacy, in order to repel the impending 


low. A great army was raiſed, and the command gi- 


ven to the elector of Saxony, and the landgraveof Heſſe. 
The imperial forces were commanded 
| rorof 
were turned on the event of the war. | 

At length the armies met, and a deſperate engage- 
ment enſued, in which the proteſtants were defeated, 
| and the elector of Saxony, and landgrave of Heſſe, both 


; I Nav 45 taken priſoners. This fatal blow was ſucceeded by a 
That after having been carried about thus in pro- 


y the empe 
ermany in perſon, and the eyes of all Europe 


horrid perſecution, the ſeverities of Which were ſuch, 
that exile might be deemed a mild fate, and conceal» 
5 ment 


e allowed the emperor to receive one half of the 


4. He permitted the emperor to pledge the abbey- 
lands for five hundred thouſand crowns, to aſſiſt in car- 


0 I 
ment ia a diſmal wood paſs for happineſs. In ſuch 
times a cave is a pallace, a rock a bed of down, and 
| wild roots delicacies, : = , oO. 5 
Thoſe who were taken experienced the moſt cruel 
tortures that infernal imaginations could invent; and, 
by their conſtancy evinced, that a real chriſtian can ſur- 
mount every difficulty, and deſpiſe every danger, to ac- 
quire a crown of martyrdom. . 

Henry Voes and John Eſch, being apprehended as 
proteſtants, were brought to examination: when Voes, 
anſwering for himſelf and the other, gave the following 
anſwers to ſome queſtions aſked by a prieſt, who ex- 
amined them by order of the magiſtracy. 
„ ei, 
tine friars? 
r 


Church of Rome? e 

Voes.] On account of her abominations. 
Prieſt.] In what do you believe? _ 

Voes. | In the Old and new Teſftaments. 


| thers, and the decrees of the councils ? _ 
Voes. | Yes, if they agree with ſcripture. _ 
Prieſt.] Did not Martin Luther ſeduce you both? 
Voes. 0 | 
ner as Chrift ſeduced the apoſtles; that is, he made us 


| ſenſible of the frailty of our bodies, and the value of 


our ſouls. 


This examination was ſufficient ; they were both 


condemned to the flames, and, ſoon after, ſuffered with | 
that manly fortitude which becomes chriſtians, when 
they receive a crown of martyrdom. . 
Henry Sutphen, an eloquent and pious preacher, was 


taken out of his bed in the middle of the night, and 
compelled to walk barefoot a conſiderable way, fo that 
| his feet were terribly cut. He deſired a horſe, but his 


conductors faid in deriſion, A horſe for an heretic; no, 
no, heretics may go barefoot. When he arrived at the 
place of his deſtination, he was condemned to be burnt ; | 
but, during the execution, many indignities were ot— 


ſered him, as thoſe who attended, not content with 


| What he ſuffered in the flames, cut and ſlaſhed him in 


a moſt terrible manner. 


Many were murdered at Halle; Middleburg being 
taken by ſtorm, all the proteſtants were put to the | 


ſword, and great numbers were burned at Vienna. 


tended, when he came to the clergyinan's houle, that 
his intentions were only to pay him a viſit. The mi- 
niſter, not ſuſpecting the intended cruelty, entertained 
his ſuppoled gueſt in a very cordial manner. As ſoon 


28 dinner was over, the officer ſaid to ſome of his at- 


tendants, * Take this clergyman and hang him.“ The 


attendants themſelves were ſo ſhocked, after the civility | 
they had ſeen, that they heſitated to perform the com- 
 mands of their maſter; and the miniſter ſaid, Think. 


what a ſting will remain on your conſcience, for thus 


8 the laws cf hoſpitality.” The officer, how- 
7 


erer, infiſting upon being obeyed, and the attendants, 
with reluctance, performed the execrable office of exe- 
cutioners. 5 


Peter Spengler, a pious divine, of the town of Scha- 


let, was thrown into the river, and drowned, Betore 


he was taken to the banks of the ſtream, which was to | 


5 


become his grave, they led him to che market place, 
that his crimes might be proclaimed; which were, not 
going to mals, not making confeſſion, and not believ- 


| jog in traoſubſtantiation. After this ceremony Was 


cover, he made a moſt excellent diſcourle to the people, 
and concluded with a kind of hymn of a very edity- 
ing nature. 3s 


] 


Were you not both, ſome years ago, Auguſ- | 


He ſeduced us even in the very ſame man- 


* 


| 


| 


| 


friar, I have confeſſed my fi 


| 
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A proteſtant gentleman being ordered to loſe his head 
for not renouncing his religion, went chearful 


teſſion into my ear, and I will abſolve your fins.” To 
this the gentleman” loudly replied, © Trouble be not 


| ins to God, and obtained 
abſolution through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt.” Then 


ſy to the 
place of executibn. A friar came to him, and aid theſe 


words in a low tone of voice, as you have a great re- 
luCtance publicly to abjure you faith, whitper your con- 


turning to the executioner, he ſaid, © Let me not be 


peſtered with theſe men, but perform your duty.“ On 

which his head was ftruck off at a ſingle blow. 
Wolfgang Scuch, and John Huglin, two worthy mi- 

niſters, were burned, as was Leonard Keyſer, a ftudent 


of the univerſity of Wertemberg ; and George Car- 
| I penter, a Bavarian, was hanged for refuſing to recant 
Prieſt.] How came you to quit the boſom of the w ay 
— = I The perſecutions in Germany having ſublided many 

. | years, again broke out in 1630, on account of the war 
| between the emperor, and the king of Sweden, for the 


ne I latter was a proteſtant prince, and conſequently the pro- 
Prieſt.] Do you believe in the writings of the fa- 


proteſtantiſm. 


ed 


teſtants of Germany el 

exaſperated the emperor againſt them. 
The imperialiſts having laid ſiege to the town of Paſ- 

ſewalk, (which was defended by the Swedes) took it by 


ſtorm, and committed the moſt horrid cruelties on the 


occaſion. They pulled down the churches, burnt the 


houſes, pillaged the properties, maſſacred the miniſters, 


put the garriſon to the ſword, hanged the townſmen, 


raviſhed the women, ſmothered the children, &c. &c. 
A moſt bloody tragedy was tranſacted at Mageburg, 


in the year 1631. The generals Tilly and Pappen- 


heim, having taken that proteſtant city by ſtorm, up- 
wards of 20,000 perſons, without diſtinction of rank, 
ſex, or age, were {lain during the carnage, and 6,000 _ 
were drowned in attempting to eſcape gver the river 
Elbe. After this fury ſubſided, the remPolig inhabi- _ 
. tants were ſtripped naked, ſeverely ſcourged, had their 
- OXen, were 


ears cropped, and being yoked together li 
turned adrift. _ „„ 


Ihe town of Hoxter was taken by the popiſh army, 
and all the inhabitants as well as the garriſon were put 


to the word; when the houſes being {et on fire, the bo- 


dies were conſumed in the flames. 1 
At Griphenburg, when the imperial forces prevailed, 
they ſhut up the ſenators in the ſenate- chamber, and. 


J. | {urrounding it by lighted ſtraw, ſuffocated them. 
An officer being ſent to put a miniſter to death, pre- 


Franhendal ſurrendered upon articles of capitulation, 


yet the inhabitants were as cruelly uſed as at other places, 
and at Heidelburg many were ſhut up in priſon and 
Lare. 1 
| The cruelties uſed by the imperial troops, under 
count Tilly in Saxony, are thus enumer atem. 


Halt ſtrangling, and recovering the perſons again re- 


peatedly. 7 


Rolling ſharp wheels over the fingers and toes, 
Pinching the thumbs in a vice. SEW 


Forcing the moſt filthy things down the throat, by 


which many were choaked. 


Tying cords round the head ſo tight that the blood 


guiſhed out of the eyes, noſe, ears, and mouth. 


Faſtening burning matches to the fingers, toes, ears, 
arms, legs, and even tongue. a 
Putting powder in the mouth and ſetting fire to it, by 


which the head was ſhattered to pieces. 


Tying bags of powder to all parts of the body, by Sh 


which the perſon was blown up, 


Drawing cords backwards and forwards through the 
fieſhy parts. 1 | 


Making inciſions with bodkins and knives in the 
ſkin. py | | 
Running wires through the noſe, ears, lips, &c. 


| Hang» 


pouſed his cauſe, which greatly 
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PER 

over a fire, by which they were ſmoak dried. 

Hanging up by one arm till it was diſlocated. 

Hanging upon hooks by the ribs. 

Forcing people to drink till they burſt. 

Baking many in hot ovens.  _ 3 

Fixing weights to the feet, and drawing up ſeveral 
wich pullies. 1 
Hanging, ſtiffing, roaſting, ſtabbing, frying, racking, 
raviſhing, ripping open, breaking the bones, raſping 
off the fleſh, tearing with wild horſes, drowning, ſtrang- 
ling, burning, broiling, crucifying, immuring, poiſon- 
ing, cutting off tongue, nole, ears, &c. ſawing off the 
limbs, hacking to pieces, and drawing by the heels 
JEE . 
Theſe enormous cruelties will be a perpetual ftain on 


the memory of count Tilly, who not only permitted, 


but even commanded his troops to put them in prac- 


tice. Wherever he came, the moſt horrid barbarities, 


and cruel depredations enſued : famine and conflagra- 


tion marked his progreſs; for he deftroyed all the pro- 


viſions he could not take with him, and burnt all the 
towns before he left them; ſo that the full reſult of his 
cv:.queſts were murder, poverty and deſolation. 
An aged and pious divine they ſtripped naked, tied 
him on his back upon a table, and faſtened a large, 
| fierce cat upon his belly. They then pricked and tor- 
mented the cat in ſuch a manner, that the creature with 
rage tore his belly open, and gnawed his bowels. 
Another miniſter and his family were ſeized by theſe 
inhuman monſters; when they raviſhed his wife and 
daughter before his face, ſtuck his infant ſon upon the 
point of alance, and then ſurrounding him with his whole 
N Narr of bocks, they ſet fire to them, and he was con- 
famed in the midſt of the flame. 
In Heffe-Caſlel ſome of the troops entered an hoſpital, 
in which were principally mad women, when ſtripping 
all the poor wretches naked, they made them run about 
the ſtreets for their diverſion and then put them to 
death. „ ro ny 
In Pomerania, ſome of the imperial troops entering 
a ſmall town, ſeized upon all the young women, and 
girls of upwards of ten years, and then placing their pa- 
rents in a circle, they ordered them to ſing pſalms, while 


they raviſhed their children, or elſe they {wore they 


would cur them to pieces afterwards. They then took 
all the married women who had young children, and 
threatned, if they did not conſent to the gratification of 


their luſts, to burn their children before their faces in a 


large fire which they had kindled for that purpoſe. 


A band of count Tilly's ſoldiers meeting with a come 


pan of merchants belonging to Ball, who were re- 
| turning from the great market of Straſburb, they at- 
tempted to ſurround them: all eſcaped, however, but ten, 
leaving their properties behind. The ten who were 
taken begged hard for their lives; but the ſoldiers mur- 
dered them, ſaying, You muſt die becauſe you are hete- 
tics; and have got no money. _ | 
The ſame ſoldiers met with two counteſſes, who, to- 


gether with ſome young ladies, the daughters of one of | 


idem, were taking an airing in a landau. The ſoldiers 


ſpared their lives, but treated them with great indecen- 


cy, and having ſtripped them all ſtark naked, bade the 
ecachman drive on. | EL 
Buy means and mediation of Great Britain, peace 
was at length reſtored to Germany, and the proteſtants 
remained unmoleſted for ſeveral years, till ſome new 
diſturbances broke out in the Palatinate, which were 
thus occaſioned : 3 : 
The church of the Holy Ghoſt, at Heidelburg, had, 
for many years, been ſhared equally by the proteſtants 
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4-333] 
CRogjog proteſtants up by the legs, with their heads 


| choir. 


PER 


church; and the Roman catholics celebrated mats in the 

Though this had been the cuſtom time imme. 
mortal, the elector Palatine, at length took it into his 
head not to ſuffer it any longer, declaring, that as Hei- 


| delburg was the place of his reſidence, and the church of 


the Holy Ghoſt, the cathedral of his principal city, di- 
the rites of the church of which he was a member. 


put the papiſts in poſſeſſion of the whole. 
The aggrieved people applied to the proteſtant pow. 


treat their Roman catholic ſubjects with the greateſt ſe- 
verity. Many violent difputes took place between the 
proteſtant powers, and thoſe of the elector, and theſe 
were greatly augmented by the following incident : the 
coach of the Dutch miniſter ſtanding betore the door of 
the reſident ſent by the prince of Heſſe, the hoſt was by 


1. That military executions were ordered againſt all 
proteſtant ſhoe-makers who ſhould refuſe to contribute 
to the maſſes of St Criſpin. PO ar mY wy 


penalties, which occaſioned great inconveniences, and 
conſiderably prejudiced public buſineſs. J 355 

ſella of their churches, under pretence of their having 
been originally founded, and built by Roman catholics, 
| The proteſtant deputies, at length, became ſo ſerious, 
as to intimate to the elector, that torce of arms ſhould 


ilentations, This menace brought him to reaſon, as he 


| well knew the impoſlibility of carring on a war againſt 
the powerful ſtates who threatened him. He, therefore, 


agreed, that the uſe of the body bf the church ot the 


miniſters again in poſſeſſion of the churches, of which 


| ſhould be moleſted for not kneeling when the hoſt pal- 
led by. 5 8 ; 


Theſe things he did through fear; but to "Pe his re- 


he totally abandoned Heidelburg, removing all the 
courts of juſtice to Manheim, which was intirely inha- 
bited by Roman catholics. He likewiſe bullt a new 


Manheim became a flouriſhing place. 
In the mean time the proteſtants of Heidelburg ſunk 
into poverty, and many of them became to diſtreſſed, 


rand Roman catholics, in this manner; the proteſtants 


performed divine ſervice in the nave or body of the 


vine ſervice ought to be performed only according to 


He then forbad the proteſtants to enter the church, and 


ers for redreſs, which ſo much exaſperated the elector, 

that he ſuppreſſed the Heidelburg catechiſm. The pro- 
] teſtant powers, however, unanimouſly agreed to de- 
mand ſatisfaction, as the elector, by this conduct, had 
broke an article of the treaty of Weſtphalia; and the 
courts of Great Britain, Pruſſia, Holland, &c. ſent depu- 
ties to the elector, to repreſent the injuſtice of his pro- 
ceedings, and to threaten, unleſs he changed his beha- 

viour to theproteitantsinthe Palatinate, that they would 


chance carrying to a ſick perſon; the coachman took _ 
not the leaſt notice, which thoſe who attended the hoſt 
oblerving, pulled him from his box, and compelled him 
to kneel ; this violence to the domeſtic of a public mini- 
| ſer was highly reſented by all the proteſtant deputies ; 

| and, ſtill more to heighten theſe differences, the protei- 
| tants preſented to the deputies three additional articles 
of complaint. | | „ hg 1 -: 


2. That the proteſtants were forbid to work on po- 
pih holidays, even in harveſt time, under very heavy 


That ſeveral proteſtant miniſters had heen diſpoſ- 
compel him to do the juſtice he denied to their repre- 


Holy Ghoſt ſhould be reſtored to the proteſtants. He 
reſtored the Heidelburg catechiſm, put the proteſtant 


| they had been diſpoſſeſſed, allowed the proteſtants to 
work on popiſh holidays; and ordered, that no perſon 


ſentment to his proteſtant ſubjects, ing other circuns 
ſtances where proteſtant ſtates had no right to interfere, 


palace there, making it his place of reſidence; and, be- 
ing followed by the Roman catholics of Heidelburp, 


„ 99, 5 A 


as to quit their native country, and ſeek an aſſylum in 
proteſtant ſtates, A great number of theſe coming in- 


o 


— 
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C 
Five months after, one of them is made an alderman, 
that ſo they might have their ſpies in every place: there 
were alſo cunning ſeducers {ent thither to withdraw the 
people from their religion. 25 
But when this prevailed not, anno 1525, they took 
the names of every citizen, commanding them canſtant- 
ly to come to the mals, and every one to ſhew his name 


to the ſexton, that they might know that all were pre- 


ſent, orelie for every omiſſion they ſhould forfeit five 
pounds, | | 8 5 5 
Then bringing in more ſoldiers, they commanded all 

the inhabitants to be preſent at their idolatrous procel- 


ſion, and becauſe the recorder came not, they ſent a 


whole company of ſoldiers to plunder his houſe, who 
| alſo abuſed and threatned his wife. 


The year after they brought 1n more ſoldiers, quar- 


teting them in the principal mens houſes, in ſome ten, 
in ſome twenty, and in others thirty, who abuſed them 
greatly; but, through God's aſſiſtance, they bote it 
with ſuch admirable patience that the enemies were 
weary with plaguing them, and began to be moderate; 
pet * publiſhed an order, that wholoever would not 
turn catholic, ſhould, with their wives and children, 
depart the city and kingdom by a certain day, where- 


upon many of them removed iuto Miſnia. 


At the city of Radecium they drove away the mini- 
dore the hoſt, and for fourteen days together tormented 


ſters, and placed there a merry archdeacon, who pro- 
deſted that all violent means were diſpleaſing to him, and 
therefore he entertained the citizens with jeſts and mer- 


ry ſpeeches, and would draw them to taverns and gam- 
| | | . Pay b a . 
preſently to ſubmit to Cæſar's will, to go to auricular 

confeſſion, and to communicate in one kind, promiſing 


ing houſes: But when after four years trial, he tound 
that he had not converted any one of them by theſe 
means, he brought in ſoldiers for his help. He then 

aſſembled the people, requiring them to go in proceſhon 
with him, but when none would follow, the foldiers 
ruſhed in amongſt them with their drawn ſwords ; 
whereupon the people ran ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther, others were forced to follow the proceſſion whether 
| they would or not, and ſome for retuling were ſlain. 
Ihen was a whole regiment of ſoldiers ſent thither, 

with expreſs charge not to depart, till the city was re- 
formed. The archdeacon taking ſome of theſe, went to 
a phyſician that had been lame for tome years, and aſked 
him whether he would become a catholic? which he 
Routly refuſed, ſaying, © That he had rather his half 
Totten carcaſe ſhould be drawn through the fields, and 
torn in pieces, than deny any thing againſt his conſci- 
ence.” Then were all the inhabitants called together, 
the city gates ſhut, and the people grievoulily threatned 
if they would not turn; and ſuch as refuſed, were thruſt 


into priſons, and ſoldiers were ſent to their houſes, who 


raged and domineered over their wives and children; 
whereupon they ran to their huſbands with tears and 
ihtreaties and prevailed with many of them to deſire 
time to be given them to learn the Romiſh religion; on- 


ly twenty-eight of them, together with their wives and 


children, forſook their earthly eſtate, and went into 
niſhment to preſerve their conſciences clear. 
Don Martin went alio to Bidſove, ten miles from 

Prague, attended with his ſoldiers, and aſſembling the 
citizens, he made an oration to them to turn catholics ; 
they anſwered, * That they could not unlearn that in an 
hour, which they had been learning all their life.“ 
This ſo enraged Martin, that he aſſaulted the man that 
_ anſwered for all the reſt with a club, beating him ex- 
tremely, and commanded the chief officer to carry 


ba- 


him out of the city, not ſuffering him ſo much as to vi- 


lit his houſe before his departure; This ſo terrified the 
reſt, that they promiſed to be taught within a certain 
time; and whereas ſome of them thought to ſave them- 
lelves by flight, ſending their wives and ſome of their 
goods privately before, with whom went alſo ſome 


—— 


weeks impriſonment. 
to maſs, ſhould pay five florens, and three pounds of 
wax: all the books that were 1o brought, he burnt them 
| without che walls: and for ſuch as ſtill ſtood out, he 
quartered troops upon them, who extorted money from 


ny. 5 e 
All the beſt citizens deſired baniſhment, but the city 


brought them back and caſt them into fetters, re- 


would promite to perform this within three weeks One 


him about the head, and abuſed him with curſed words, 
laying, ** Thou art an unworthy knave to be in this 
| place, I will have thee bound hand and foot, and caſt in- 


be buried, &c.“ Then he called to his ſoldiers for 


ſuffered to come near him, and fed with bread and 
tacy. Then ſaid one of the Jeſuits, he is 


bound more Rio, whereby at laſt he was forced to go 
to auricular confeſſion, bur oy 
n 


ry out their 


godly widows; Martin having intelligenee of it, ſent 
ome ſoldiers after them, who ſtript them of their goods, 


fuſing to releaſe them, till both they and their huſbands 
turned catholics, 3 

At Zaticum, another city, famous for religion, the 
miniſter being baniſhed, friars were put into his place, 
who being aſſiſted with ſoldiers, uſed to cane thoſe that 
would not bow to the hoſt, and becauſe the major and 
{ome of the aldermen were abſent at a ſolemn proceſſion, 
they fined them. Then come thither Don Martin, and 
proclaimed, that whoſoever had any bibles, or other e- 
vangelical books, if they brought them not in preſently, 
they ſhould be fined a hundred fl::rens, or ſuffer five 
As alſo whoever refuſed to come 


them day by day: hereupon many forſook their houſes 
and betook themſelves to the hardſhips of a baniſhed 
life. Then did he proclaim that without his leave none 
ſhould go out of the gates upon pain of death: the 
next day he arreſted the major, and would not releaſe 
him, but upon the promiſe of apoſtacy. Two of the 
aldermen he bound with iron chains for refuſing to. a- 


them grievoully, 
like apoſtacy. _ 


till he had forced their content to the 
Then aflembling the whole ſenate, he commands them 


that ſuch as obeyed ſhould be eaſed of ſoldiers, that the 
others ſhould have their burthens doubled, requiring e- 
very one in order to anſwer for himſelf, whether he 


of them modeſtly pleading to be excuſed, in regard of 
his conſcience; the furious beaft fell upon him, beat 


to a deep dungeon, and when thou haſt vomited out 
thy wicked ſoul, I will deliver thee to the hangman to 
chains and fetters, with which they bound his hands and 
feet, and put an iron collar about his neck, with a thick 
chain, and ſo brought him to the dungeon, where he 
was tormented for three weeks, neither wife nor children 


water; the Jeſuits allo were daily moleſting him : Then 
was he ſentenced to death, which he chole before apof- 
poflefled 
with the devil, and therefore he commanded him to be 


that means getting out of 


the priſon, ht fled into Miſnia to efcape their tyran- 


gates were kept ſtrictly, left any ſhould get out, or car- 
Fake ſtuff; whereupon many eſcaped 

by the mines of the wall; and among theſe, a lord's wife, 
leaving all her rich houſhold ſtuff behind her, crept out 
at the common ſewer, to follow her huſband into ba- 
Many ot the exiles in Miſnia, having ſpent all that lit- 
tle which they carried with them, were forced to ſeek 
alms in Bohemia, where being betrayed, they were caſt 
into priſon, and ſo tormented, till ſome of them were 
almoſt diſtracted, and then they were ſent away to o- 
ther places; ſome of theſe were perſons of good quality. 
At Tuſta a chief officer of the kingdom ſolicited the 
citizens to turn catholics ; which they refuſiag to do, he 
| 6 2 com- 


or their religion, forbearing no kind of inſolency that 


. „ 
complained of it to the Jeſuits at Prague, whereupon 
Don Martin is ſent thither, who on entering the city ſent 
his ſoldiers into the ſenators houſes, licenſing them to 
abuſe them at their pleaſure, ſo that in a ſhort time 
many were forced to apoſtacy. Then did that other of- 
ficer ſet a great fine upon the city, becauſe they turned 
catholics for another man's ſake, and would not do it 
for his: and thus the poor proteſtants were abuſed-on e- 

very hand to ſatisfy the luſts of theſe tyrants. 
Then did another nobleman with a band of ſoldiers, 


go to the city of Rokizan, and tyrannically abuſe them 


they could think of: amongſt other projects this was 
one, He cauſed all the citizens to write their names in 
three books: in the firſt ſuch as were already catholics, 
(which were but fix, late apoſtates:) in the fecond rhe 


names of {uch as would become apoſtates within a fort- 


night, which were very few: in the third ſuch as abſo- 
lutely refuſed, and io were oppoſite to God and Cæſar; 
and in this were almoſt all the names, which fo enraged 


ing, that they deſerved the crols, the wheel, yea and 
hell itſelf. 205 „ „ 
Then did he command all the citizens to come to the 
church the next day, to receive the ſacrament in one 
kind; but when he found few or none there, he runs 
thro' the ſtreet, and into the houſes, driving all that he 


met with to the church with his ſtick. When he came | 


| thither again, he eſpied one John Felix, a chief citizen, 
but a Calviniſt, he therefore fell upon him with a knotty 
club, beating him about the head, ſhoulders and hands 
till he was all gore blcod, and then he ſaid to him, Get 


thee hence thou beaſt, with thy curſed Calvin-blood, Then | 
did he rage againſt the other citizens, curling them, 


beating ſome, and ſpitting in the faces of others; and 


from one of the grave citizens he pulled off his beard, 


and ſtrewed it on the floor. 


wv 


tragedy with him, but that night he eſcaped, leaving be- 
hind him his dear wite and children, and an aged mo- 
ther about eighty. years old. Then the earl impriſon- 


ed his wife, and ſequeſtered his eſtate, and enforced the 


reſt of the citizens to ſubſcribe, that they did freely, and 
with all readineſs of mind, embrace the catholic reli- 
gion. Po | 


Slana, who ſubſtitured one. Hanſburſky, an apoſtate, 
to ſee this work done, This man that he might ingra- 


tiate himſelf with the Jeſuites, appointed a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, and either by fraud oi force, brought to it moſt. 


of the citizens: amongſt others, he required one John 
Blyſſa to accompany him, but he refuſed, ſaying, As 
oft as J have received the Lord's ſupper, ſo oft have 1 
. obliged myſelf to God, and againſt theſe abominations:' 


Then ſaid the other, Thou ſhalt not reſiſt the empe- | 


ror's pleaſure:” but ſaid he, In thoſe things which be- 
long to Cæſar, I will not, but here God's buſineſs is in 
hand: then ſaid the other, Thou ſhalt be forced to it: 


God, replied he, * ſeexs willing, not forced worſhip- 


pers; whereupon he was preſently committed to priſon 


for nine weeks, and ſo was another godly citizen, and 
fined, and then, together with his wife, drivenoutof the 


city. 


ſter privately, and his eſtate was ſequeſtered, having no- 
thing left to ſupport him in his baniſhment. 
Alſo by divers kinds of torments he compe'led ſome 


to a forced obedience; as he did fifty men whom he 


ſhut up in a narrow room, where they could neither. 
ſtand, fit nor lie, nor have leave to go forth to cafe na- 


Afterwards alſo was Blyſſa and his wife baniſhed, for 


- procuring his child to be baptized by a proteſtant mini- priſoned, and not diſmiſſed without apoſtacy, or a great 


— 


After this he again ſent word to Felix, that except he 
changed his mind by the morrow, he would act a new 
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him, that he reſolved to uſe all manner of cruelties, fay- | The like cruelty they uſed 40 all öcher der where 
they ſhewed and uſed all manner of impoſtures, deceits, 
tyrannies, and impudent practices, till they had rooted 


— 


One Martinitz was appointed to reform the city of | 


. PE R | 
ture: ſo that aſter three days enduring this pain and 
ſtink, they were forced to promiſe to learn the Roman 
religion. TIRE. 3 

The like dealing he ufed to divers women in his own 


into voluntary baniſhment. 
The city of Prachatice they entered by force, and ſlew 


the major, who was bringing to them the keys, toge- 


ther with a thouſand fix hundred men, women and 


| children, ſparing none but ſuch as fled, or hid themſelves 
in ſecret places: the carcaſes they left unburied for di- 


vers days, all dirty and ſhamefully naked. Afterwards 
when the city began again to be inhabited, the com- 


that if they would turn catholics, they ſhould have their 


liberties reſtored to them; but if they refuſed, they ſhould 
be reſtrained from all trading; and when this prevailed 
not, they thruſt men and women, young and old into pri- 
ſons, where they miſerably afflicted them for four whole 


months ; 


out the reformed. religion, and ſet up their idolatrous 
and ſuperſtitious worſhip in the ſtead of it. Dn 


The godly miniſters being generally removed, the 


| next deſign of the enemies was to take all Bibles, and 
other profitable books out of the peoples hands, that ſo 

| the heat of religion might in time grow cold: the friars 

_ alſo which were placed in the churches, did not pre- 

ſently thunder, but dealt fairly, beſeeching and con- 

firming the truth of their religion with oaths, and 


dreadful curſing ot themſelves, promiſing alſo the em- 


peror's favour, and eale of their burdens; yea they 
ſought by works of charity to oblige the poorer ſort io 


chem. 


One friar promiſed a buſhel of wheat to every one 
that would come to confeſſion: but when his garners 


began to waſte, he gave but half the meature, where 


my foul viler than the reſt? But when they perceived that 


come to maſs, and taking the names of all ſuch as ab- 


lented themſelves; and if any went to private religicus. 
| meetings, they were fined, impriſoned and whipt. 
Some godly perſons being met together with a mini- 
ſter, in a private chapel, two colonels, with ſome troops 
came upon them, encompaſſed the church, ruſhed in 


with their drawn ſwords, took the miniſter from the 


; communion table, ſtript off his cloaths, and ſent him 
|; away to priſon; then they caſt the bread upon the earth, 


| poured out the wine, and trampled upon it: then they 
it being froſt and ſnow, ſo that many of them died; 
lome were wounded, others ſo affrighted that they fell 
into ditealſes; modeſty forbids to tell how they uſed the 
women, even in the church. ng. „ 

Then came out an edict, that whoſoever refuſed to 
turn papiſt, whether men or women, young or old, 
bond or free, their names ſhould be returned to the 
council of ſtate, who would give inſtructions what ſhould 
be done with their perſons and eſtates. Saks 


Marriage, burial and baptiſm were forbidden to the 


proteſtants, and if any did ir privately, they were im- 


hne. Then was all trading inhibited, or means of get- 
ting their living, and at lait buying of food, ſo that the 


poor people being oppreſſed with hunger and want, 


were either forced to fly, or to apoſtatize. 


chamber: but ſo ſoon as they could, moſt of them went 


miſſioners of reformation came thither, promiſing them 


upon one threw his away in anger, ſaying, What, is 


they gained but few by their fox-like ſubtilty, they 
returned to their wolviſh cruelty, compelling men to 


fell upon the people, 8 men and women naked, 


The countrymen they fetched out of their houſes, yea 
out of their beds, by troops of ſoldiers, driving them” 
| | | „ . 
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like beaſts before them in the ſharpeſt cold; and filled 
the common priſons, towers, cellars, ſtables, yea and 
hog-ſties with them, where they were killed with hun- 


ger, cold and thirſt. 


A godly chirurgion, with others, was caſt into a 


place full of ſnakes. Another company was thruſt into a 


{table, and all the windows ſtopt up, that they were al- 


moſt ſtifled for want of breath. In ſome places they 


{hut them up in privies, that they might be poiſoned 
with the ſtink. In ſome places they made holes, and 


knockt them full of ſpikes, wherein thoſe that were ſhut, 
could neither fit nor ſtand, but bending and crooked : 
it was not poſſible that any man could endure this pol- | 
ture above two or three hours, their ſinews in the mean | 
ume trembling, and their members quivering, and their 
hearts ready to faint with anguiſh ; ſo that ſome were | 
forced to promile to turn catholics, others that refuſed, 
were brought back to torture. VRT 


Another deſign was, firſt to aſſault men of greateſt 
authority, to make thein an example to the reſt. 
In the town of Minion the commiſſioner demanded of 


catholics: one of them in the name of the reſt, ſaying, 


In another place the ſenators refuſing to turn apol- 
tates, the chiefeſt of them was made to ride the wooden 
horfe in the market place, for {ix hours together though 


| he was very old, fo that he was lame and half dead when 


aken off. 


When any deſired to die, rather than forfake their T 
religion; it was anſwered, * That the :mperor did not 


thirſt after their blood, but rather after the welfare of 


their ſouls: to others they ſaid, Oh, you affect the glory 
of martyrdom, but you are bale knaves, and are un- 
worthy to have any thing to glory in 5 
There were many who would have died in the main- 
tenance of their Chriſtian faith, but there were none 


that would inflict death upon them: for theſe cruel ty- 


_ rants, brought up in the devil's ſchool, would not kill 


the body but the icul, and therefore they fought by lin- 


more eaſily led into error. 


In ſome places they ſhut up the people in the church, | 


and forced them to receive in one kind; and if they 


would not fall down to the hoſt, they would beat their | 
5 with clubs, till they fell down: ſome they unpriton- | 


ed and racked ſeveral times to force them to auricular 


conſeſſion: of others they ſet open their mouths with 


geps, and thruſt the hoſt down their throats, In other 
piaces they forced the people, not only to abjure the 
cup, but to throw it down, and to ſpit upon it, and to 
tread it under foot. 7 9 2M 

It any to avoid this tyranny, fled into the woods and 


5 
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the people a poſitive anſwer, whether they would turn | 


— 


ſecret places, hunger drove them out again, whereby 
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they became a prey to their adverſaries; if they went 
G neighbouring places, ſome or other would hetray - 
them, | | | | WM. 
Edicts alto were publiſhed, forbidding all to entertain 
ſuch as fled, upon pain of forfeiting a hundred pieces of 


ſilver for every night's entertainment. 


able people could not go out, of the kingdom, not being 
acquainted with any other language; beſides, they * 


nine days they were pined with hunger, they having 


only a ſmall portion of bread that kept life and ſoul to- 


gether, and drinking their own urine; and when they 


| were threatned with harder uſage if they turned not, 

2 2... | they anſwered, * We willingly embrace all afflictions, 

Then they devited a priſon upon the water, very nar- | 

row, and not above a cubit and an half in length, where- 
in the priſoner could by no means lay himſelf at length, 
and if he turned himſelf unawares, he muſt fall into the 


of famine, hanging, burning, or any thing, rather than 
| we would tin againſt God.” Thereupon, only twice a. 
| week there was given them a mourhful of bread, and a 

Then were they parted aſunder, 


draught of water. 
one thruſt into the fink of the priſon, another into a fur- 
nance, and none permitted to viſit them; and when 


| nothing would prevail, they ſet a fine upon them, and 


Others were kept in priſons and bonds till they died; 
j One was kept in a filthy priſon till his feet rotted off, and 
that conſcience neither would nor could be forced, he | yet he pall-d away the time with linging of plalms, as if 
was preſently laid upon the ground and beaten, and ſtill 7 
denying to turn catholic, when he could hardly ſpeak, 

he was torn in pieces: the reſt affrighted at this terrible | 

ſpectacle, promiſed obedience if time were given them. 


he enjoyed all manner of delights. 


Another man being tired out with impriſonment, pro- 
wilted to turn Catholic, and was releaſed; but preſently 
(as himſelf wrote afterwards) God chaſtened him for 
this fault, holding his conſcience captive for a whole 
| year together, ſo that he could have no hope in God's 
| mercy: Yet he recalled to mind former finners, who u- 
pon their repentance obtained mercy of God: There- 
upon he cried uato God a whole year together, night 
and day watering his bed 
| himſelf damned; but at laſt God (faith he) ſent his an- 
gel to me, and 1 ſaw his glory brighter than the ſun, 
and I had Ged's Spirit bcitowed upon me, &c. Aſter 


ith tears, becauſe he thought 


Which he was apprehended, beheaded and quartered. 
| The pictures of John Hus and Jerom of Frague they 


defaced; all the Bibles that they could meet with the 


out their bones and burnt them. 


The ſtatues of kiug Frederic they beat in pieces, and 
| trampled them under their feet. C 
gering and continual puniſhments to bring them firſt to 

 ttagger and then to deny the truth. 5 
When any man deſired to be convinced by ſcripture | 
they anſwered with ſcoffs and jeers, accuſing the icrip- 
ture of imperfection, of obſcurity, of ambiguity, ſay- 
ing, That it was the fountain of hereſy, the ſanctuary. 
- of heretics, and that laymen had nothing to do with it: 
they called the Bible wiblia, which in the Bohemian 
language fignifies vu. They tock away ell orthodox | 
books from the people, that thereby they might be the 


divers ſuns were ſeen together. 


flaming horribly, was ſcen throughout all Bohemia and 
Cilicia, Alſo a ſpring flowed with blood for a whole 
month together. In another place a fiſh pond was whol- 
ly turned into blood for the ſpace of three days. 
A great fiock of crows and daws, fought together ſor 


a whole day's ſpace, whereby multitudes of them were 


At Prague it rained brimſtone, and the 1mage of the 


crucifix being ſet up, was ſtruck down with a thunder- 


bolt. The gates of tome cities opened of their own ac- 
cord. Many Bibles being thrown into a great fire, were 
untouched, only the margin a little ſcorched. 

Many apoſtates tormented by the fling of conſcience, 
cried out, They were damned, Some to avoid thele ter- 
rors, hanged themielves; others drowned themfelves. 
Some died in feartul deſpair, others died ſuddenly: 


| , Ot : one 
as he was about to abjure, was ſtricxen dumb, and being 


Yet thele miſer- 


One man they fined 
in five hundred dollars, for giving his ſon the name of 
Frederic. ͤ;§;ͤn p31 wan pts. og "AY 
Before theſe calamities befel the Bohemians, God gave 
them warning by ſundry prodigies. In ſeveral places, 


At Prague the ſun - 
ſeemed to dart out balls of fire. Alſo a flying dragon, 


carried 


werke 
he's that erc long the like tragedy ſhould be acted every 
Where. Wn . 

Four men ot Koſſenburg continuing conſtant after 
long impriſonment, they were firſt expoſed to cold for 
five weeks together in the depth of winter: then for 


burned; the graves of the miniſters they opened, — 5 


throat, whereout 


PER 


carried home was poſſeſſed with a great trembling all 
| over his body, and gnawing his own tongue, he died 
miſerably. od RD 3 

Dr Knapper, a great perſecutor, was flain by the ap- 
pointment of his wife, an adultreſs, for which ſhe was 


blood. Another being taken with a ſudden diſeaſe, 
gew as black as a coal, uttered his ſpeech like the bark- 


ing of a dog, and within three days died with terrible 


pains. Another by the breaking of a great gun, was torn 


all to pieces. 


died miſerably. 1 C 
Having thus given you a brief narrative of the perſecu- 


tions of the church in Bohemia before we proceed any | 
further, let us look a little back to ſee how God fought 
tor them, againſt their popiſh adverſaries, and thereby 


after a wonderful manner plagued their perſecutors. 


Another had a terrible diſeaſe in his | 
throat, his tongue rotted, many holes were eaten in his 
his food and medicines came, ſo that he | 


was ſtruck with ſuch a ſudden fear, t 


them, than by force to compel them to forſa 
ligion, as we have ſeen in the foregoing ſtory 5 
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ter them: but God marvellouſly fought for them: fon 
before the Bohemians came near them the 3 
hat they began 


moſt ſhamefully to run away. The cardinal wondering 


at it, went up and down to the captai 


; . : IE | horting and 
afterwar ged. Anotl er vomited out his ungodly | encouraging of them, telling them 3 5 | 
ſoul with Mod. Another ran mad, and caſt himſelf E75 for their lives, 8 0 N 
. down frgm the top ot his houſe, and roaring in a fear. of ſouls, &c. But notwithſtanding all that he could. fs 
ful enter he breathed his laſt. Another ſhot himſelf | and do, the enſigns were ſuddenly ſnatched u and 
with His own piſtol. Another ran mad, fell into ſuch every man ran headlong away, ſo that the cardinal ag 
a diſeaſe, that none could come near him for ftink, and | forced to do the ſame: the proteſtants encouraged h . 
at laft was choaked with vomiting up abundance of | by, ſpeedily purſued them, and 3 


purſi and obtained a v 
booty. This ſo aſtoniſhed both the pope and lf, way 
that afterwards they ſought rather by ſubtilty to entrap 


e their re- 


fert Account of the Perſecutions in Venice, tope- 


ther with a Narrative of the more remarkable Individuals 


who ſuffered Martyrdom in different Parts of Italy. 


XIJHILE the ſtate of Verice was free from inqui- 


After the death of Ziſca, a great fear and ſorrow ſeized | 
htors, a great number of proteſtants fixed their 


on his army, and the toldiers being divided amongft | 
themſelves, one part of them choſe for their captain reſidence there, and many converts were made by the 
Procopius Magnus, who {till retained the name of Tha- | purity of the doQtrines they profeſſed, and the inoffen- 
| borites. The other part, thinking none worthy to | liveneſs of the converſation they uſed. poo" 
ſucceed Ziſca, named themſelves the Orphanes, by rea- The ope being informed of the great increaſe 
ſon of the loſs of their captain; yet whenever their po- | teſtantiſm, in the year 1542 ſent inquiſitors to Venice, 
piſh adverſaries came agaiuft them, they bothjoined to- | to make an inquiry into the matter, and apprehend ſuch _ 
gether to defend themſelves, and theliberty of the goſ- a8 they might deem obnoxious perſons. Hence a ſe- 
pel in Bohemia. VVV | vere perſecution began, and many worthy perions were 
" Aboutthis time pope Martin perceiving the goſpel and | martyred for ſerving God with purity, and ſcorning 
the profeſſors of it to increaſe daily in Bohemia, he ſent the trappings ot idolatry. i 1 8 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, an 1 into Ger- Various were the modes by which the proteſtants were 
many, to ſtir up the emperor and German princes to deprived of life ; bur one particular method, which was 
make war againſt the Bohemians. Hereupon three ar- firſt invented upon this occaſion, we ſhall deſcribe: a 
mies were levied, one under the duke of Saxony; the | ſoon as ſentence was paſſed, the priſoner had an iron 
ſecond under the marqueis of Brandenburg; the third | chain, which ran through a great ſtone, faſtened to his 
under Otho archbiſhop of Trevers: theſe three armies body. He was then laid flat upon a plank, with his 
entered Bohemia three ways, and at laſt joining all in | face upwards, and rowed between two boats to a certain 
one, beſieged the city of Miſnia, which but the night diſtance at ſea, when the boats ſeparated, and he was ſunk _ 
before was won from the papiſts by one Prichicho, a | to the bottom by the weight of the ſtone. ts, A 
learned and zealous proteſtant, and therefore the popiſh | If any denied the juriſdiction of the inquiſitors at 
armies reſolved to take that place before they marched Venice, they were ſent to Rome, where, being com- 
any further: but ſoon as news came that the proteſ- mitted purpoſely to damp priſons and never called to 
tants had raiſed an army, and were haſting to the relief | an pms. their fleſh mortified, and they died miſera- 
of Miſnia, they ſpeedily fled before they ever ſaw an e- bly PP . 1 
nempy, leaving their engines of war, and a great booty A citizen of Venice, Anthony Ricetti, being appre- 
eee e e F hended as a proteſtant, was ſentencedito be drawn ii 
The cardinal meeting them in their flight, uſed all the | the manner we have already deſcribed. A few days 
arguments that poſſibly he could to the nobles and cap- | previous to the time appointed for his execution, his ſon 
' tains, to turn them back again, magnifying their num- | went to him, and begged him to recant, that his life 
ber and proweſs, and 5 their enemies, but when might be ſaved, and himſelf not left fatherleſs. To 
nothing would prevail, him elf was fain to accompany | which the father replied, A good chriſtian is bound to 
them in the flight. Preſently the Bohemians purſuing, | relinquiſh not only goods and children, but life itſelf for 
upon their rere-ward, which made their flight | the glory of his Redeemer: therefore I am reſolved to 
mch more fearful and diſordered than it was before, | facritice every thing in this tranſitory world, for the fake 
neither did they leave flying till the Bohemians left | of ſalvation in a world that will laſt to eternity. The 
/ lords of Venice like wiſe fent him word, that if he would 
The emperor hearing of this ſhameful flight, went to | embrace the Roman catholic religion, they would not 
Noremberg and by the aſſiſtance of the cardinal, a new | only give him his life, but redeem a conſiderable eſtate 
which he had mortgaged, and freely preſent him with it. 


as raiſed under the command of Frederic, mar- ; 
0 by Brandenburg, which entered Bohemia one way, | This, however, he abſolutely retuied to comply with, 
lending word to the nobles, that he valued his ſoul be- 


ther great army under Albert archduke of Aut- 
and another g Y yond all other conſiderations; and being told that a fel- 


tria, entered another way. In theſe two armies were all ' 
the chiefeſt nobles and biſhops. in Germany, being a- | low-priſoner, named Francis Sega, had recanted, he an- 
bove forty thouland boriemen, beſides foot. ſwered, If he has forſaken God, I pity him; bur 1 hall 


The Bohemians as ſoon as they heard of their enemies | 
approach, gathered their hoſt with all ſpeed to encoun- to perſuade him to renounce his {faith ineffectual, he 
= was 


of pro- 


4 
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to England, in the time of queen Anne, were cordially 
fn here, and met with a moſt humane aſliſtance, 
both by public and private donations. 

In 1732, above 30,000 proteſtants were, contrary 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia, driven from the archbi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg. They went away in the depth of 
winter, with ſcarce clothes to cover them, and without 
proviſions, not having permiſſion to take any thing with 
them. The cauſe of theſe poor people not being pub- 
licly eſpouſed by ſuch ſtates as could obtain them redreſs, 
they emigrated to various proteſtant countries, and ſet- 
fled in places where they could enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion, without hurting their conſciences, and 
live free from the trammels of popiſh ſuperſtition, and 


the chains of papal tyranny. 


Of the Perſccutions in the Low-COUNTRIES. 


IHE light of the goſpel having ſucceſsfully ſpread 
£ | over the Netherlands, the pope inſtigated the em- 
peror to commence a perſecution againſt the proteſ- 
tants; when many thouſands fell martyrs to ſuperſti- 
tious malice and barbarous bigotiy ; among whom the 
moſt remarkable were the following 
Wendelinuta, a pious proteſtant widow, was appre- 
| hended on account of her religion, when ſeveral monks, 
_ unſucceſsfully, endeavoured to periuade her to recant. | 
As they could not prevail, a Roman catholic lady of 
her acquaintance deſired to be admitted to the dun- 
geon in which ſhe was confined, and promiſed to exert 
berſelf ftrenuouſly towards inducing the priſoner to ab- 
jure the reformed religion. When ſhe was admitted 
to the dungeon, ſhe did her utmoſt to perform the taſk 
ſhe had undertaken ; but finding her endeavours inef- 


fectual, ſhe ſaid, Dear Wendelinuta, if you will not em- 


brace our faith, at leaſt keep the things which you pro- 
feſs ſecret within your own boſom, and ſtrive to prolong 


yoor lite. To which the widow replied, Madam, you 


now not what you ſay; for with the heart we believe 
to reighteouſneſs, but with the tongue contethon is 
made unto ſalvation. As ſhe poſitively retuſed to re- 
cant, her goods were confiſcated, and ſhe was con- 
demned to be burnt. At the place of execution a monk 


held acroſs to her, and bade her kiſs and worſhip God. 


To which ſhe anſwered, I worſhip no wooden god, 
but the eternal God, who is in heaven.“ She was then 
executed, but through the before, mentioned Roman ca- 
tholic lady, the favour was granted, that ſhe ſhould be 
ſtrangled before fire was put to the faggots. h 
Two proteſtant clergymen were burnt at ( 
tradeſman of Antwerp, named Nicholas, was tied up in 
a ſack, thrown into the river, and drowned ; and Piſto- 
' Tius, a learned ſtudent, was carried to the market of a 
Dutch village in a fool's coat, and committed to the 
flames. ” 88 | | 


Sixteen proteſtants having received ſentence to be be- 


headed, a proteſtant miniſter was ordered to attend the 
execution. This gent!eman performed the function of 
his office with great propriety, exhorted them to repen- 
tance, and gave them comfort in the mercies of their 
Redeemer. As ſoon as the ſixteen were beheaded, the 
magiſtrate cried out to the executioner, There is an- 


other ſtroke remaining yet; you muſt behead the mini- 
ſter, he can never die at a better time than with ſuch ex- 


»cellent precepts in his mouth, and ſuch laudable exam- 
ples before him.” He was accordingly beheaded, though 
even many of the Roman catholics themſelves reprobat- 
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execution he ſaid tothe ſpectators, That you may know 


| for having Luther's ſermons in his poſſeſſion, 


| prehended as a proteſtant, and many endeavours were 


of it, he replied, *f I would not do the keepers ſo much 


1 got away.” When he was ſentenced to be burnt, he 


that he hardly ſeemed ſenſible of their effects. 


him to death publicly, as he was popular through his 
inoffenſive life, and exemplary piety. A private exe- 
drown, him in priſon. The executioner, accordingly, 


I put him into a large tub; but Boſcane ſtruggling, and 
Colen; a 


ed this piece of treacherous and unneceſlary cruelty. . 
No. XLVII. 


lake of his goſpel, we 3 ſubmit, 
1 79. 


r 


3 „„ 
George Scherter; a miniſter of Saltzburg, was appre- 
hended and committed to priſon for inſtructing his flock 
in the knowledge of the goſpel, While he was in coh- 
finement he wrote a confeſſion of his faith; ſoon after 
which he was condemned, firſt to be beheaded, and after- 
wards to be burnt to aſhes; In his way to the place of 


I die a true chriſtian, I will give you a ſign.” This was 
indeed verified in a moſt ſingular manner; for atter _ 
his head was cut off, the body lying a ſhort ſpace of 
time with the belly to the ground, it ſuddenly turne? 
upon the back, when the right foot croſſed over the 
left, as did alſo the right arm over the left;. and in this 
manner it remained till it was committed to the flames; 
In Louviana, a learned man, named Percival, was 
murdered in priſon; and Juſtus Iniparg was beheaded; 


Giles Tilleman, a cutler of Bruſſels, was a man of 
great humanity and piety. Among others he was ap- 


made by the monks to perſuade him to recant. He had 
once, by accident, a fair opportunity of eſcaping from 
priſon, and being aſked why he did not avail himſelf 


injury, as they muſt have anſwered for my abſence, had 


tervently thanked God for granting him an opportu- 
nity, by martyrdom, to glorify his name. Perceiving, 
at the place of execution, a great quantity of faggots, 
he defired the principal part of them might be given to 

the poor, ſaying, a ſmall quantity will ſuffice to con- 
ſume me. The executioner offered to ſtrangle him be- 
fore the fire was lighted, but he would not content, 
telling him, that he defied the flames; and, indeed, he 
gave up the ghgſt with ſuch compoture amidft them, 


In the years 1543 and 1544, the perſecution was car- 
ried on throughout all Flanders in a moſt violent and 
cruel manner. Some were condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment, others to perpetual baniſhment: but moſt 
were put to death either by hanging, drowning, im- 
muring, burning, the rack, or burying alive; 5 5 

John de Boſcane, a zealous proteſtant, was appreben- 
ded on account of his faith, in the city of Antwerp. On 
his trial he ſtedfaſtly profeſſed himſelt to be of the re- 
formed religion, which occaſioned his immediate con- 
demnation. The magiſtrate, however, was afraid to put 


great generoſity, and almoſt univerſally beloved for his 


cution being determined on, an order was given to 


W - 
— 


getting his head above the water, the executioner 
l him with a dagger in ſeveral places till he ex- 
i | 3 
4 John de Buiſons, another proteſtant, was, about the 
ſame time, ſecretly apprehended, and privately execu- 
ted at Antwerp. The number of pier ad being great 
in that city, and the priſoner much retpected, the ma- 
giſtrates feared an inſurrection, and for that reaſon or- 
dered him to be beheaded in priſon 
A. D. 1568, three perſons were apprehended in Ant- 
werp, named Scoblant, Hues, and Coomans, During 
their confinement they behaved with great fortitude and _ 
chearfulneſs, confeſſing that the hand of God appeared 
in what had befallen them, and bowing down betore the 
throne of his providence. In an epiſtle to ſome worthy * 
proteſtants, they expreſs themſelves in the following 
words: Since it is the will of the Almighty that we 
ſhould ſuffer for his name, and be e for the 
and are joyful 
* upon 


_ *Having thus given you a brief narrative of the perſecu- 
tions of the church in Bohemia; before we proceed any | 
further, let us look a little back to ſee how God fought 


tor them, againſt their popiſh adverſaries, and thereby 

after a wonderful manner plagued their perſecutors. 

Alfter the death of Ziſca, a great fear and ſorrow ſeized 
on his army, and the toldiers being divided amongſt 
| themſelves, one part of them choſe for their captain 


borites. The other part, thinking none worthy to 
ſucceed Ziſca, named themſelves the Orphanes, by rea- 
ſon of the loſs of their captain; yet whenever their po- 
Piſh adverſaries came agaiuft them, they bothjoined to- 
gether to defend themſelves, and the liberty of the goſ- 
pel in Bohemia. VV 3 
About this time pope Martin perceiving the goſpel and 
the profeſſors of it to increaſe daily in Bohemia, he ſent 


the cardinal of Wincheſter, an Engliſhman, into Ger- 
Zerman princes to 
make war againſt the Bohemians. Hereupon three ar- 


many, to ſtir up the emperor and 


mies were levied, one under the duke of Saxony; the 
Rn under the marqueis of Brandenburg; the third 
under Otho archbiſhop of Trevers: theſe three armies 
entered Bohemia three ways, and at laſt joining all 1n 
one, beſieged the city of Miſnia, which but the night 
before was won from the papiſts by one Prichicho, a 
learned and zealous proteſtant, and therefore the popiſh 
_ arinies reſolved to take that place before they marched 
050 had raiſed an army, and were haſting to the relief 
of Miſnia, they ſpeedily fled before they ever ſaw an e- 
nemy, leaving their engines ot war, and a great booty 


chi | them. FF : 3 . 
ber po cardinal meeting them in their flight, uſed all the 
arguments that poſſibly he could to the nobles and cap- 

tains, to turn them back again, magnifying their num- 
ber and proweſs, and vilifying their enemies, but when 
nothing would prevail, himſelf was fain to accompany 
them in the flight. Preſently the Bohemians purſuing, 
.*F upon their rere-ward, which made their flight 
much more fearful and diſordered than it was before, 
neither % they leave flying till the Bohemians left 

ing of them. — ES 

Pr E ae, hearing of this ſhameful flight, went to 
Noremberg and by the aſſiſtance of the cardinal, a new 
army was raiſed under the command of Frederic, mar- 
queſs of Brandenburg, which entered Bohemia one way, 

and another great army under Albert archduke of Au- 
tria, entered another way. In theſe two armies were all 

the chiefeſt nobles and biſhops. in Germany, being a- 
bove forty thouſand horſemen, beſides foot. 

The Bohemians as ſoon as they heard of their enemies 


approach, gathered their hoſt with all ſpeed to encoun- 


further: but ſoon as news came that the proteſ- 


B 


was ſtruck with ſuch a ſudden fear, t 


booty. This ſo aftoniſhed both the pop 


ligion, as we have ſeen in the foregoing ſtory, 


\ HILE the ſtate of Verice was 


reſidence there, and many converts were made 
Procopius Magnus, who {till retained the name of Tha- 


| 


; 5 P E R 

ter them: but God marvellouſly fought for them; for 

before the Bohemians came near them, the popiſh army 
hat they began 

moſt ſhamefully to run away. The cardinal wondering 

at it, went up and down to the captains, exhorting and 


encouraging of them, telling them that they were to 


fight for their lives, honour, religion, and the ſalvati 
of ſouls, &c. But notwithſtanding all that he could. ſay 
and do, the enſigns were ſuddenly ſnatched up, and 
every man ran headlong away, ſo that the cardinal was 
forced to do the ſame: the proteſtants encouraged here. 
by, ſpeedily purſued them, and obtained a very great 
Dope and emperor, . 
that afterwards they ſought rather by ſubtilty to entrap 
them, than by force to compel them to forſake their . 


2 


. ——— 


TECH Tv. 


A ſhort Account of the Perſecutions in VENICE, age. 


ther with a Narrative of the more remarkable Individual: 
| who ſuffered Martyrdom in different Parts of Italy. 


*ree from inqui- 
a great number of proteſtants fixed their 
by the 
purity of the doctrines they profeſſed, and the . e 
liveneſs of the converſation they uſed. - . 
The pope being informed of the great increaſe of pro- 
 teſtantilm, in the year 1542 ſent inquiſitors to Venice, 
to make an inquiry into the matter, and apprehend ſuch 
as they might deem obnoxious perſons. Hence a ſe- 


ſitors, 


| vere perſecution began, and many worthy perions were 


martyred for ſerving God with purity, and ſcorning 
% tou one 
Various were the modes by which the proteſtants were 
deprived of life; but one particular method, which was 
firſt invented upon this occaſion, we ſhall deſcribe: as 
ſoon as ſentence was paſled, the priſoner had an iron 
chain, which ran through a great ſtone, faſtened to his 
body. He was then laid flat upon a plank, with his 


face upwards, and rowed between two boats to a certain 


diſtance at fea, when the boats ſeparated, and he was ſunk _ 
to the bottom by the weight of the ſtone. es 
If any denied the juriſdiction of the inquiſitors at 
Venice, they were ſent to Rome, where, being com- 
mitted purpoſely to damp priſons and never called to 
an hearing, their fleſh mortified, and they died miſera- 


| bly 1n gaol. 


A citizen of Venice, Anthony Ricetti, being appre- 
hended as a proteſtant, was ſentencedito be drawn in 
the manner we have already deſcribed. A few days 
| previous to the time appointed for his execution, his ſon 
went to him, and begged him to recant, that his life 
might be faved, and himſelf not left fatherleſs. To 
which the father replied, A good chriſtian is bound to 
relinquiſh not only goods and children, but life itſelf for 
the glory of his Redeemer: therefore I am refolved to 
ſacrifice every thing in this tranſitory world, for the lake 
of ſalvation in a world that will laſt to eternity. The 


lords of Venice likewiſe fent him word, that if he would 


embrace the Roman catholic religion, they would not 
only give him his life, but redeem a conſiderable eſtate 


N 


which he had mortgaged, and freely preſent him with it. 


This, however, he abſolutely retuſed to comply with, 


lending word to the nobles, that he valued his ſoul be- 


yond all other confiderations; and being told that a tel- 
low-priſoner, named Francis Sega, had recanted, he an- 


ſwered, If he has forſaken God, I pity him; but 1 hall 


continue ſtedfaſt in my duty. Finding all endeavours 


to perſuade him to renounce his faith ineffectual, he 


was 


PER 
to England, in the time of queen Anne, were cordially 
received here, and met with a moſt humane aſliſtance, 
both by public and private donations. 

In 1732, above 30, ooo proteſtants were, contrary 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia, driven from the archbi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg. They went away in the depth of 
winter, with ſcarce clothes to cover them, and without 
proviſions, not having permiſhon to take any thing with 
them. The cauſe of theſe poor people not being pub- 
| licly eſpouſed by ſuch ſtates as could obtain them redreſs, 
they emigrated to various proteſtant countries, and ſet- 
| fled in places where they could enjoy the free exercile 
of their religion, without hurting their conſciences, and 
live free from the trammels of popiſh ſuperſtition, and 
the chains of papal tyranny. Re 


YE TT: 


of the Perſecutions in the Low-CounTRIES 


PN having ſucceſsfully ſpread 


over the Netherlands, the pope inſtigated the em- 
| peror to commence a perſegution againſt the proteſ- 
tants; when many thouſands fell martyrs to ſuperſti- 


moſt remarkable were the following: 


| hended on account of her religion, when ſeveral monks, 


unſucceſsfully, endeavoured to periuade her to recant. | 


| As they could not prevail, a Roman catholic lady of 


her acquaintance defired to be admitted to the dun- | 


geon in which ſhe was confined, and promiſed to exert 
. herſelf ſtrenuouſly towards inducing the priſoner to ab- 
jure the reformed religion. When ſhe was admitted 
to the dungeon, ſhe did her utmoſt to perform the taſk 


ſhe had undertaken ; but finding her endeavours inef- | 
fectual, ſhe ſaid, Dear Wendelinuta, if you will not em- 


brace our faith, at leaſt keep the things which you pro- 


feſs ſecret within your own boſom, and ſtrive to prolong. 


your lite. To which the widow replied, Madam, you 
oh not what you ſay ; for with the heart we believe 


to reighteouſnefs, but with the tongue confeſſion is 


made unto ſalvation. As ſhe poſitively retuſed to re- 


cant, her goods were confiſcated, and ſhe was con- 
demned to be burnt. At the place of execution a monk 
held a croſs to her, and bade her kiſs and worſhip God. 
To which ſhe anſwered, © I worſhip no wooden god, 
but the eternal God, who is in heaven.” She was then 
executed, but through the before: mentioned Roman ca- 


tholic lady, the favour was granted, that ſhe ſhould 
ſtrangled before fire was put to the faggots. 
Two proteſtant clergymen were burnt at 


ve 


Colen; a 


tradeſman of Antwerp, named Nicholas, was tied up in 
| a ſack, thrown into the river, and drowned ; and Piſto- | 
rius, a learned ſtudent, was carried to the market of a 
Dutch village in a fool's coat, and committed to the 


flames. 


Sixteen proteſtants having received ſentence to be be- 


headed, a proteſtant miniſter was ordered to attend the 


execution. This gent!eman performed the function of 


his office with great propriety, exhorted them to repen- 
tance, and gave them comfort in the mercies of their 
Redeemer. As ſoon as the ſixteen were beheaded, the 
magiſtrate cried out to the executioner, There is an- 


other ſtroke remaining yet; you muſt behead the mini- 


ſter, he can never die at a better time than with ſuch ex- 
cellent precepts in his mouth, and ſuch laudable exam: 
ples before him.” He was accordingly beheaded, though 
even many of the Roman catholics themſelves reprobat- 
ed this piece of treacherous and unneceſſary cruelty. . 


tious malice and barbarous bigotiy ; among whom the 


„ 


| murdered in priſon; and Juſtus Inſparg was beheaded 
for having Luther's ſermons in his poſſeſſion. ed 
{| Giles Tilleman, a cutler of Bruſſels, was a man of 
I great humanity and piety. Among others he was ap- 
| prehended as a proteſtant, and many endeavours were 
_ | made by the monks to perſuade him to recant. He had 
| once, by accident, a fair opportunity of eſcaping from 
priſon, and being aſked why he did not avail himſelf 


1 


J 5 
George Scherter; a miniſter of Saltzburg, was appre- 
hended and committed to priſon for inſtructing his flock 
in the knowledge of the goſpel. While he was in con- 


| finement he wrote a confeſſion of his faith; ſoon after 


which he was condemned, firſt to be beheaded, and after- 
wards to be burnt to aſhes. In his way to the place of 
execution he ſaid tothe ſpectators, That you may know 
I die a true chriſtian, I will give you a ſign.“ This was 
indeed verified in a moſt ſingular manner; for atter 
his head was cut off, the body-lying a ſhort ſpace of 


time with the belly to the ground, it ſuddenly turne® 


upon the back, when the right foot croſſed over the 
left, as did alſo the right arm over the left; and in this 


manner it remained till it was committed to the flames: 


In Louviana, a learned man, named Percival, was 


5 


of it, he replied, I would not do the keepers jo much 
injury, as they muſt have anſwered for my abſence, had 
1 got away.” When he was ſentenced to be burnt; he 


fervently thanked God for granting him an opportu- 


he defired the principal part o 


John de Boſcane, a zealous proteſtant, wa ; 
ded on account of his faith, in the city of Antwerp. On 


© | nity, by martyrdom, to glorify his name. Perceiving, 
Wendelinuta, a pious proteſtant widow, was appre- 


at the place of execution, a 3 quantity of faggots, 

them might be given to 
the poor, ſaying, a ſmall quantity will ſuffice to con- 
ſume me. The executioner offered to ſtrangle him be- 
fore the fire was lighted, but he would not coflent, 
telling him, that he defied the flames; and, indeed, he 


gave up the ghgſt with ſuch compoture amidſt them, 
| that he hardly ſeemed ſenſible of their effects. e 


In the years 1543 and 1544, the perſecution was car- 
ried on throughout all Flanders in a moſt violent and 


cruel manner. Some were condemned to perpetual im- 


priſonment, others to perpetual baniſhment: but moſt 


muring, burning, the rack, or burying alive; 


were put to death either by hanging, drowning, im- 


8 appreben- ; 
his trial he ftedfaſtly profeſſed himſelf to be of the re- 

formed religion, which occaſioned his immediate con- 
demnation. The magiſtrate, however, was afraid to put 


him to death publicly, as he was po 8 his 


great generoſity, and almoſt univerſally beloved for his 


inoffenſive life, and exemplary piety. A private exe- 


cution being determined on, an order was given to 
drown him in priſon. The executioner, accordingly, 


| put him into a large tub; but Boſcane ſtruggling, and 


getting his head above the water, the executioner 


ſtabbed him with a dagger in ſeveral places till he ex- 


John de Buiſons, another proteſtant, was, about the 
ſame time, ſecretly apprehended, and privately execu- 


| ted at Antwerp. The number of proteſtants being great 7 
| in that city, and the priſoner much retpeCted, the ma- 


giſtrates feared an inſurrection, and for that reaſon or- 
dered him to be beheaded in priſon. * 
A. D. 1568, three perſons were apprehended in Ant- 
werp, named Scoblant, Hues, and Coomans. During 
their confinement they behaved with great fortitude and 
chearfulneſs, confeſſing that the hand of God appeared 
in what had befallen them, and bowing down betore the 
throne of his providence. In an epiſtle to ſome worthy 


proteſtants, they expreſs themſelves in the following 


words: Since it is the will of the W that we 
ſhould ſuffer for his name, and be perſecuted for the 


lake of his goſpel, we patiently ſubmit, and are joyful 
2 1 ; B upon 


7 * 


ral was the grandeſt ever feen in the Low 


PER | 


upon the occaſion: though the fleſh may rebel againſt 


the ſpirit, and hearken to the counſel of the old ſerpent, | 
pet the truths of the goſpel ſhall prevent ſuch advice | 


from being taken, and Chrift ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's 


head. We are not comfortleſs in confinement, for we 


have faith; we fear not affliction, for we have hope; 
and we forgive our enemies, for we have charity. Be 


not under apprehenfions for us, we are happy in con- 


. finement through the promiſes of God, glory in our 


0 N and exult in being thought worthy to ſuffer for 


"the ſake of Ghriſt, We delire not to be releaſed, but to 


be bleſſed with fortitude; we aſk not liberty, but the | 


power of perſeverance; and with for no change in our 


condition, but that Which places a crown of martyrdom 


upon our heads. . ys f 
Scoblant was firſt brought to his trial; when, perſiſt- 
ing in the profeffion of his faith, he received ſentence of 


death. On his return to priſon, he earneftly requeſted 
the gaoler not to permit any friar to come near him; 


faying, * They can do me no good, but may greatly 


diſturb me. I hope my ſalvation ts already ſealed in 
heaven, and that the blood of Chriſt, in which I firmly 


put my truſt, hath waſhed me from my iniquities. I 
am now going to throw off this earthly mantle of clay, 

to he clad in robes of eternal glory, by whoſe celeſtial 
brightneſs I ſhall be freed from all errors. I hope 1 


may be the laſt martyr to papal tyranny, and the blood 
already ſpilt found ſufficient to quench the thirſt of po- 


piſh cruelty ; that the church of Chriſt may have reſt 
here, as his ſervants will hereafter.” On the day of ex- 


ecution he took a pathetic leave of his fellow-priſoners. 


At the ſtake he fervently ſaid the Lord's Prayer, and 


ſung the fortieth pſalm : then commending his ſoul to 


God, he was burnt alive. 


Hues ſoon after died in priſon ; upon which occa- 


ſion Coomans wrote thus to his friends: © I am now 
_ deprived of my friends and companions; Scoblant is 


martyred, and Hues dead by the viſitation of the Lord: 


yet I am not alone; I have with me the God of Abra- 

zm, of Iſaac, and of Jacob; he is my comfort, and | 
ſhall be my reward. Pray unto God to ſtrengthen me 
to the end, as I expect every hour to be freed from this 


tenement of clay.” _ I „ 
On his trial, he freely confeſſed himſelf of the reform- 


ed religion, anſwered with a manly fortitude to every 


charge againſt him, and proved the icriptural part of his 
anſwers from the goſpel. The judge told him the only 
alternatives were, recantation or death; and concluded 


: 1 ſaying, © Will you die for the faith you profets ?” | 
Fo 


To which Coomans replied, © I am not only willing to 
die, but to ſuffer the moſt excruciating torments for it: 


after which my foul ſhall receive its confirmation from 
| God himſelf, in the midſt of eternal glory.“ Being con- 


demned he went chearfully to the place of execution, 

and died with the moſt manly fortitude, and chriſtian 

reſignation. 1 _ e e TE 
William Naſſau fell a ſacrifice to treachery, being aſ- 


laſſinated in the fifty- firſt year of his age, by Baltazar 
Gerard, a native of Franche Comte, in the province of 


 Burgundy—See the Article PRINCE of ORANGE. 5 
We may add here, that the prince of Orange's fune- 


| countries, 
and perhaps the ſorrow for his death the moſt ſincere, 


 * as he left behind him the character he honeſtly deſerved, | 


viz. that of Father of his people. 


To conclude, multitudes were murdered in different 


arts of Flanders: in the city of Valence, in particular, 
| 1 of the 9 98 inhabitants were butchered 


in one day, for refuſing to embrace the Romiſh ſuper- 


ſtition; and great numbers were ſuffered to languiſh in 


confinement, till they periſhed through the inclemency 
of their dungeons. dy. 
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_ whereas ſome evil diſpoſe 


FCS. 
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The Perſecutions in ENGLAND, fince the Commencement 


of the Reformation, 
2 Henry VIII. having, during the latter part 


of his reign, renounced all ſubjection to the arro- 
gated authority of the Vatican : and the ſyſtem of refor- 
mation having been eſtabliſhed during the ſhort reign of 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward VI. of pious memory: 
at his death, the proteſtant church of England was to - 
tally overturned: the popith religion was re-eſtabliſhed; 
and all proteſtants were either forced into a ſtate of vo- 


| luntary exile; or, remaining at home, were perſecuted 
even to the moſt cruel deaths, in almoſt every diftrit 


of the kingdom. Many, who had hypocritically em- 


braced the proteſſion of the preteſtant religion, quickly 


relapſed, and became the moſt unrelenting perſecutors 


of thoſe who count not their lives dear to them, while 
they maintained their ſacred attachments to the rèform- 


ed cauſe, In ſhort, England became, during the in- 


auſpicious reign of bloody Mary, an ace/dama. For, 

Scarcely had ſhe aſcended the throne, when ſhe began 
to difcover her diſaffection to religion by dilplacing all 
the orthodox biſhops, as Poinet, Ridley, Scory, Hooper, 


Coverdal, and by releaſing out of the tower Stephen 


Gardiner, making him biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord 
chancellor of England; Bonner, making him biſhop of 
London, &c. Mr Hooper was committed to the fleet; - 
and doctor Ridley going to vitit the queen was ſent back 
upon a lame halting horſe to the tower of London. 
Then the queen ſummoned a parliament, and ſent forth 
2 proclamation, wherein ſhe declared, ſhe could not diſ- 


ſemble the religion which ſhe had been brought up in 
from her infancy, and which ſhe was deſirous to ob- 


ſerve and maintain, wiſhing that all her ſubjects would 
alſo, that 


quietly embrace the fame, She declare 
| ec perſons (as ſhe called them) 
took upon them to preach the word of God accordin 
to their own brain, &c. She therefore ftraitly charged, 
and commanded them, that they ſhould not henceforth 


| preach, read, or interpret any {ſcriptures or other points 

| of doctrine concerning religion, nor print any books, 
&c. without her grace's ſpecial licenſe for the ſame, upon 

pain of incurring herhighneſs's indignation and diſplea- 


ſure: requiring all officers to ſee to the due execution 
of her pleaſure herein, and it any ſhoutd wilfully tranſ- 
greſs the ſame, to apprehend and commit chem to the 


next jail without bail or mainprize, till farther order 
ſhould be taken for their puniſhment to the example of 


others. The aldermen of London were alſo required to 


ſend for all the miniſters in every ward, and to command 
them not only to forbear preaching themſelves ; but 


not to ſuffer any other to preach, read, or open the 
ſcriptures, in their churches, unleſs they were licenſed 
by the queen. 


Anno Chriſti 1553. One William Rutler was commit- 
ted to priton tor ſpeaking againſt a popiſh ſermon 
preached by Bourne at Paul's-crofs ; and one Humphrey 


Palden was committed to the counter for the ſame; alſo 


Mr Bradford, Mr Vernon, and Mr Beacon, preachers, 


were committed to the tower; Mr Rogers wascommand- 


conferring with any : then was Mr Coverdal biſhop of 
Exeter, and Mr Hooper biſhop of Worceſter ſent for to 
attend the council: Fon Melvin (a Scotchman) a god- 


ly 0 was lent to Newgate. 


r Hooper appearing was committed to the fleet. A 
purſuivant was fent for Mr Hugh Latimer; Mr Simonds 


preacher in St Michzels, and Mc Hugh Saunders paſtor of 


Mr Latimer 
appear- 


the ſame in Coventry, were alſo ſent for. 


ed to keep himſelf priſoner in his own houle without 


3 r 

appearing, was committed to the tower: and ſo was 
doctor Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; then Mr 
Horne dean of Durham was lent for. 


Shortly after the parliament began, when as Hanley . 
7 


biſhop of Hereford was deſpoſed for being married 
and refuſing to come to maſs, Sir James Hales juſtice 
of the common pleas, though he had ventured his life 
for queen Mary, in refuſing to ſubſcribe to her diſinhe- 
riting by king Edward's will; yet for giving the ſta- 
tutes in charge againſt the pope's we mn &c. at 
the ſeſſions, was caſt into priſon, and there 1o cruelly 
| handled and terrified with the torments, which, they 
ſaid, were in preparing for heretics, that partly by the 
Battery of the biſhops, and partly by their threats, he 
was drawn to recant, after which he fellinto ſuch terrors 
of conſcience, that he attempted to have ſlain himſelf 


with a penknife, if by the ſpecial providence of God | 
he had not been prevented: after which (his wounds | 
that he had given himſelf being healed) he was deliver- 
ed out of priſon, and went home to his own houſe; | 
yet neither there could he have any inward peace, fo | G 
that ſetting his houſe in order, he drowned himſelf in a 


river not far from his houſe. 


At the {ame time alſo there was a convocation, where- | 


in the prolocutor (doctor Weſton) preſented a bill to be 


fgned for the natural preſence of Chrift in the facra- | 
ment, which was refuſed by Mr Philips dean of Ro- 
cheſter, Mr Haddon dean ot Exeter, Mr Philpot, arch- 


deacon of Wincheſter, Mir Cheney, archdeacon of Here- 


ford. Mr Elmer, archdeacon of Stow, and one more. 
Mr Philpot alſo, and Mr Cheney maintained a learned 


diſputation for divers days againſt the real preſence : 


whereupon, by command from the queen, Biſhop Bon- 


ner diſſolved the convocation, oo 
The major of Coventry ſent up Baldwin Clark, John 
Careleſſe, Thomas Wilcocks, and Richard Aſtlin for op- 


poſing idolatry, who were committed to priſon; beſides 
the good biſhops that were impriſoned, there were alſo | 


many archdeacons, deans, and all other beneficed men 


that were married, and conſtantly adhered to their pro- 
feſſion, caſt out of their places, and popiſh prieſis put 


into the ſame, Shortly after archbiſhop Cranmer was 
arraigned for treaſon at Guild-hall, but was acquitted 
cf that charge, only he was ſtill kept in priſon for here- 


Anno Chrifli 1 554, Doctor Crome for preaching with; 
out licenſe on Chriſtmas-day, was committed to the 


Fleet: alſo Mr Thomas Wetton, eſq; for matters of reli- 


gion was made cloſe pritoner there. 


About this time the motion of marriage went on be- 


tween Philip king of Spain, and quem Mary, which was 


ill reſented by ſome of the nobility, and of the commons; 
amongſt whom, Sir Thomas Wyat in Kent raiſed ſome 


forces to oppoſe it, fearing that hereby the kingdom 
would be miſerably enſlaved to foreigners, and the po- 
piſh religion eſtabliſhed : the duke of Suffolk alſo went 
into Warwickſhire and Leiceſterſhire to raiſe forces to 
oppoſe it; the queen hereupon ſent the duke of Nor- 


folk againſt Wyat, who was forſaken by his men when 


he came to Rocheſter, and ſo returned back to Lon- 
don. The earl of Huntington was ſent into Warwick- 
ſhire, who entering Coventry before the duke of Suf- 
folk, diſappointed him; ſo that the duke being in great 


diftreſs, committed himſelf to a ſervant of his that dwelt 


in Aﬀtyley park, who, like a falle traitor, diſcovered him, 
and he was carried to the tower of London. Wyat in 
the mean time marched towards London, whereupon 
the queen went to Guildhall, and ſtirred np the citizens 
azainſt him. Wyat came with his army into South- 


waik, and finding that he could not enter that way, he | 


went about by Kingſtone, and fo marched as far as 
50 70 into the city; but hnding the gate ſhut a- 
gainſt him, he returned, and at tcmple-bar being re- 


ſiſted, he yielded himſelf up to Sir Clement Parfon; and 
being committed to the tower, was afterwards beheaded 
at tower hill; then was the lady Jane beheaded.— See 
ber. martyrdom,.. 1 
Anno Chrifti 1554, Bonner ſent abroad his in junc- 
tions to all the miniſters in the dioceſs, requiring them 
to return the names of all ſuch as the Lent following 
refuſed to come to auricular confeſſion. The queen 
alſo ſent certain articles to Bonner, to be put in execu- 
tion for reviving the eccleſiaſtical laws made by king 
Henry VIII. for reſtoring the pope's ſupremacy ; for 
puniſhing hereſies, eſpecially in the clergy ; for depri- 
ving all miniſters that were married, and divorcing 
them from their wives; for proceſſions to be ſaid in 
Latin; for reſtoring popiſh ceremonies, &c. The like 
command ſhe ſent alſo to the lord major, ys 
Peter Martyr, John a Laſco, and other proteſtant for- 
reigners were baniſhed the realinm,—Sze there lives in the 
order ef the alphabet. N 0 . 


Many godly Engliſh fled to Friezland, Cleveland, 
Zermany, Bazil, Zurich, Geneva, and other places, 
where through God's metcy, they were all provided for 
| and entertained with great favour, to the number o 

eight hundred perſons at the leaſt. Then was the lady 
Elizabeth ſent to the tower, of whoſe great afflictions 
| read her life in the order of the alphabet, : 

Shortly after doctor Cranmer, doctor Ridley, and Mr 
Latimer, were carried priſoners to Oxford, and doctor 
| Taylor was lent for up to London. See thearticles of 
their martyrdoms, SLED 7 „„ 1 


Mr Saunders for preaching againſt the maſs was com- 
mitted to pfiſuo . oo x ley oc wal 
About the ſame time Henry lord Grey, duke of Suf- 
folk being condemned was brought forth to execution. 
Doctor Weſton would needs follow him up to the ſcaf- y 
fold, but he twice put him down with his hand. The | 
duke ſpake to the people, laying, I have offended the 
queen and her laws, and therefore am condemned to 
die, and am willing to die, beſeeching you all to bear 
me witnefs that I die in the true faith of Ebrilt, truſting 
to be ſaved by his merits only, and by no other trum 
pery : Chriſt died for me, and for all that truly repent 
of their ſins, and Redfaſtly truſt in him; and I do re- 
pent, deſiring you all to pray for me, that when breath 
| departs out of my body, he will be pleaſed to receive 
my {oul. Then he deſired all men to forgive him. Dr 
Weſton told the people that the queen had forgiven 
him; to whom they anſwered, * ſuch ſorgivenefs God 
| ſend thee.” Then the duke kneeling down prayed un- 
to God, concluding thus, Into thy hands, O Lerd, 
do | commend ny ſpirit.” Then he prepared himielf 
tor the ſtroke of death, and tying an handkerchief be- 
fore his face, he kneeled down, ſaying over the Lord's 
prayer, and laying down his head, aid, * Chriſt, have 
mercy upon me.” and fo quietly and comfortably flept 
in the Lord. 7 3 i | 
Divers houſholders, ſervants, and apprentices, were - 
committed to priſcn for having, and ſelling iome goed 
books that were ſent over by the preachers that were fied. 
into Germany. Et 55 
Biſhop Bonner going his viſitation, commanded all the 
ſentences of ſcripture that were painted on the church 
to be aboliiked and blotted out. 1 
Viſitors alſo were appointed for the two univerſitięe, 
to bring in their popiſh traſh amongſt them, whereby 
many godly perſons of their own accord forſook their 
fellowſhips, others were thruſt out and unworthy per- 
ions put into their places to the great hindrance of learn- 
ing and religion. 3 
t was reported that queen Mary was quick with child, 
whereupon, by public order, thanks were given in all 
churches for the fame, and afterwards many prayers were 


made 


_ eo 


2 


PER: 


witty, valiant, 8 3 | 

About the ſame time all the godly miniſters that were 
in priſon, in and about London, were ſent for before 
the biſhop ot Wincheſter, who aſked them whether they 
would recant, and enjoy the queen's pardon, or elſe 
. Rand to what they had taught? They all anſwered, that 
they would ftand to what they had taught, whereupon 
they were made cloſe prifoners that none might ſpeak 
with them. Amongſt theſe was one Mr James George, 
that died in priſon, whom they buried in the fields. 


-Preiently after, Mr Hooper, Rogers, Taylor, and Brad- 


ford, were brcught before the biſhop of Wincheſter and 
other commiſſioners, by whom they were excommu- 
nicated, and Mr Hooper and Mr Rogers were condemn- 
ed: of whom ſee their martyrdoms. The next day 
_ deQor Taylor, doctor Crome, doctor Ferrar, Mr Brad- 


ford, and Mr Saunders were brought before them: 


when doctor Taylor, Mr Bradford and Mr Saunders 
were condemned.—See their martyrdoms, _ | 


Commiſſions alſo, and inquiſitors were ſent abroad in- 
to all parts of the realm, whereby a great number of 


godly people, eſpecially in Kent, Eſſex, Norfolk, and 
_ Suffolk, were apprehended, brought to London, and 
impriſoned, moſt of whom either died in prifon, and 
buried in dunghills, or were conſumed to aſhes in the 


flames. 5 5 8 
William Pigot, Thomas Hawks, John Laurence, and 
William Hunter, were brought before the biſhops for 


the ſame cauſe of religion: but when Stephen Gardner 


perceived that all his threats and cruel devices would 


not diſhearten men from adhering to the truth, he gave 
cover the buſineſs as utterly diſcouraged, meddling no 
more with condemnations, but referred the whole there- 


of to biſhop Bonner, who prefently called before him 
the perſons above named, and read the ſentence of death 


upon them. Alſo doctor Ferrar was ſent down to his 


biſhoprick of St David's in Wales, there to be condemn- 
ed and executed. — See his martyrdom. e 
The king of Denmark wrote two letters to queen 
Mary in the behalf of Mr Coverdal, by whoſe interceſ- 
ſion the queen at laſt let him go to him. 5 2 
Thomas Tomkins before named was a weaver by pro- 
feſſion: a man of a very humble and holy converſation, 
that would begin all buſinefs with prayer: and fo cha- 
ritable, that if any came to borrow money of him, he 
would ſhew them all his purſe, and bid them take it and 
when they brought it home, he would bid them keep it 
longer till they were better able to repay it Bonner 
kept this man in priſon half a year, and ſometimes beat 


him cruelly about the face, and plucked off a piece of 
his beard, yet he bore it patiently; and when the 


biſhop could by no other means prevail to remove him 


from the truth, having doctor Harpsfield and ſome 
others with him, he ſent for Tomkins, and endeavour- 


ed to draw him to recant, which Tomkins denying, 
the biſhop having a wax-taper by him, took Tomkins 
by the fingers, and held his hand over the flame, and 
. burnt it cruelly : afterwards Tomkins reported to a 


2 that whilſt his hand was burning, he was fo raviſn- 


ed in ſpirit that he felt no pain; ſo that he never ſhrunk 
till the veins ſhrunk the {inews brake, and the water ſpurt 
into doctor Harpsfield's face, who was ſo moved with 
Pity, that he requeſted the biſhop to give over, ſaying, 
hat he had tried him enough. After this he was brought 
into the biſhop's conſiſtory, and examined whether he 
believed that Chriſt's body was really in the ſacrament? 
to which he anſwered, that he believed the ſacrament 
only to be a remembrance thereof, and that the very 
body and blood of Chriſt is only in heaven, and no 
where elſe. Then being aſked whether he would recant 
his errors? he anſwered, that ſeeing God had revealed 


1 356 ] 


made that it * be a male child, beautiful, comely, | 
"x 


PER 

his truth unto him, he would contintie therein till his 
death; hereupon the biſhop read his ſentence of con- 
demnation, and delivered him to the ſheriffs, who car- 
ried him to Newgate, and from thence into Smithfield; 


where he ſealed the truth with his blood, and quietly 


* 


flept in the Lord, Anno Chrifti 1555. SS 

"hen William Hunter, a godly young man of nine- 
teen years old, born of godly parents, who inſtructed 
him in the truth, and was by them placed apprentice in 
London, was commanded to go to maſs, and receive the 
ſacrament, which he refuſed to do, whereupon he was 
threatened to be complained of to the biſhop: Hunter 
therefore taking leave of his maſter, went to his parents 


at Burntwood, with whom he remained about {1x weeks, 


Then one day going into the chapel there, and finding 
a bible upon the defk, he began to read therein. Pre- 


fently after came in a ſummoner who faid to him, What 


doſt thou meddling with the bible? Canſt thou under- 
ftand what thou readeſt, and canſt thou expound the 
ſcripture. Hunter anfwered, I take not upon me to ex- 
pound the ſcripture, but finding the bible here, I read 
in it to my comfort, The ſummoner replied, It was 
never a merry world fince the bible came forth into 
Engliſh. Hunter ſaid, Say not ſo for God's ſake; for 
it is God's book, and therefore I pray that we may have 
the bleſſed bible amongſt us. continually, The ſum- 
moner rephed, I perceive your mind well enough, you 
are one of thoſe that do not like the queen's laws, 
but you and many more muſt turn over a new leaf 
or you will broil for it: Hunter anſwered, Pray God 
give me grace that I may believe his word, and confeſs 
his name whatever comes of it. Confeſs his name, ſaid 
the ſummoner? No, no, you will all goto the devil, and 
confeſs his name. Then did the ſummoner go forth, and 


| brought a prieſt, vicar of that place, out of an alehouſe, 


who finding William Hunter reading, reviled and re- 
buked bim por it, and afterwards aſked him what he ſaid 
to the bleſſed ſacrament of the altar, whether the bread 


| and wine were not tranſubſtantiated into Chriſt's body ? 


Hunter anſwered, that he found no fuch thing in 
ſcripture, and told him that he underſtood Chriſt's words 
like the carnal Capernamites who thought that Chriſt 
would have given them his fleſh to. feed on, wherefore 


he ſaid to them, © The words that I fpeak, they are ſpirit, 


and life: Ah, quoth the vicar, now I have found 
you out, now [I ſee thou art an heretic, &c. Hun- 
ter replied, Whereas you make queſtion of my faith, 


J with we two were faſt tied to a ſtake to prove whe- 
| ther of us ſhould ſtick cloſeſt to our faith, &c. Then 


the vicar departed, threatening to complain of William 
Hunfer; whereupon he went home, and took leave of 
his father, and fled from the danger: preſently after 
maſter Brown ſent for old Hunter, and enquired for his 
fon, he told him he knew not where he was; yet did 
Brown threaten to caſt him into priſon, if he did not 
bring forth his ſon: the old man therefore rode aſter 
him to look for him, and after two days met with him, 
telling him what had happened: yet, ſaid he, go thy 
ways, and 1 will return home, and ſay that I cannot 
find thee. No, ſaid William, I will go home with you, 
and lave you harmleſs whatever comes of it. As ſoon 
as he came back, he was apprehended by a conſtable, 
and carried before Mr Brown, who reafoned much with 


him about the ſacrament of the altar, and being ex- 


tremely enraged at his bold and judicious an{wers, he 
immediately ſent him up to London to biſhop Bonner. 
The biſhop underftanding the buſineſs, began very 
mildly with him, and aſked him what he thought of the 
ſacrament of the altar, whether Chriſt's body was not 
preſent, the ſame that was born of the virgin Mary? 
Hunter told him that what he had ſaid before, he wou:d 


not recant for all the good in the world: after lome 6: 
. ther 


— 
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! 
ther conference the b cauſed his men to ſet him in 
the ſtocks in his gatehouſe, where he lay two days, and 


had nothing but a cruſt of brown bread, and a cup ot 


cold water. At the two days end the biſhop came to 


him, and finding the bread and water ſtill by him, he 
bade his men to let him out, and to let him break his faſt 


with them, but they reviled him, calling him heretic, 
and ſaying, that he ſhould not come into their compa- 
ny: Hunter anſwered, that he was as loth to be in their 
company, as they in his. 5 


Preſently after the biſhop ſent for him, and aſked him if 
he would recant? Hunter an{wered, that he would ne- 
ver recant that which he had confeſſed before men con- 


cerning his faith in Chriſt, Thea the biſhop committed 


him to priſon, and commanded the jailor to put as many 


irons upon him as he could: threatening to burn him, 


whereupon Hunter ſaid, God ſtrengthen me in his truth: 
and ſo he was carried away, the biſhop allowing him 
but a balfpenny a day to ide ... 
He remained thus in priſon three quarters of a year, 
and was ſix times before the biſhop, the laſt time he aſæ- 
ed him whether he would recant, and whether he believ- 
ed Chriſt's body to be preſent in the ſacrament? Hunter | 


anſwered, That he believed, that when he received the 
holy 


wilt. recant? Hunter anſwered, I thank you for your 


offers, but if you cannot perſuade my heart by ſcripture 
arguments, I will not turn from God for the love of the 
world: for I count all earthly things but dung, and 


droſs, in reſpect of the love of Chriſt : then ſaid the bi- 


ſhop, If thou dieſt in this mind, thou art condemned for 
ever: Hunter replied, God judgeth righteoully, and jut- 
tifies thole whom men condemn unjuſtly. Thus was 
he ſent to Newgate, and after a month to Burntwood. 
Wbilſt he was at Burntwood, his father and mother 
came to him; deliring heartily of God that he might 


continue conſtant to the end, in that good way which 
he had begun ; his mother added, that ſhe was happy 


that ſhe had born ſuch a child, which could find in his 


heart to loſe bis life for Chrift's ſake. William anſwer- 


ed, For the little pain which I ſhall ſuffer, which is but 
for a moment, Chriſt hath promiſed me a crown of joy. 


Then his mother Kneeling down, ſaid, *© I pray God 


ftrengthen thee, my ſon, to the end, I think thee as well 


beſtowed as any child that ever I bore. Whilft he re- 


mained there, many of his acquaintance came to him, 
whom he exhorted to come out of the abomination of 


popery, and idolatry. Three Gays after Mr Brocket, 


the ſheriff, prepared all things for his burning, and in 


the mean time the ſheriff's ſon came to him and took 
him in his arms, ſaying, William, Be not afraid of 


theſe men that are preſent with bills and bows to carry 


ou to the place of execution: William anſwered, 
thank God am not afraid: for I have already caſt 
my account what it will coſt me; with that the ſhe- 
Tift's ſon could {peak no more for weeping. And ſo 


Hunter went on chearfully ; his father met him by the 
way, laying, * God be with thee, my ſon.“ William 


anſwered, God be with you, good father, and be of 
good comfort; for I hope we ſhall meet again where 
we ſhall he merry.“ At the ſtake he kneeled down, and 


read the fifty-firſt pſalm. Then ſaid the ſheriff, here is 


communion rightly, and worthily, he fed upon 
Chriſt ſpiritually by faith in his ſoul, and was made 
partaker of all the benefits which Chriſt had brought to 
all faithful believers, through his precious death, paſſion, 
and reſurrection. Hereupon the biſhop read the ſen- 
tence of condemnation, appointing that he ſhould go 
back to Newgate, and from thence to Burntwood, to be 
burnt. After which he ſaid to him, if thou wilt recant 
will make thee a freeman of London, and give thee 
forty pounds in money to ſet up thy occupation; or I. 
will make thee ſteward of my houſe: for I ſee thou haſt 
wit enough, and therefore I will prefer thee, if thou 


I 


plagues: then ſaid the prieſt, Look how thou burneſt 
here, ſo ſhalt thou burn in hell; William anſwered, 


two Eſſex gentlemen, being zealous in the ſervice of 
God, were complained of to biſhop Bonner, who order- 
ed them to be impriſoned in Colcheſter, together with 
a ſervant of Mr Thomas Cauſton's, in chriſtian godlineſs 


4 


| at Wauldon, who at the ſtake kneeled down, and pray: 


pray for me whilſt you ſee me alive, and I will pray tor 


quire my blood at your hands: and further ſaid, Son 


out of a thick cloud, ſo full in his face, that he was forced 


country, for fearof a tumult, he, with Mr Fecknam and 
ſome others went ihither to ſee if he could reclaim 


 Fondon, and carried them priſoners with him, commit= ' 
ing them to ftrait impriſonment. Where he attempted 


eflect it, he brought them into the open conſiſtory, de- 


After which they were delivered to the ſheriffs, and by 
them were carried to Newgate, where they remained in 


ed to the ſheriff of Eſſex, who carried them to their own 


lingly leave this life, and rather deſire the bitter death 


a letter from the queen, if thoti wilt recant thou ſhalt 
live, otherwiſe thou ſhalt be burnt ? No, quoth William, 
[ will not recant,, and fo he went to the ſtake, and was 
faſtened to it: then he ſaid to the people, good people, 


you. Mr Brown ftanding by; ſaid, I will pray no more 
for thee, than 1 will pray for a dog. William anſwered, 
Sir, now you have that which you ſought for, I pray 
God it be not laid to your charge in the laſt day, but I 
forgive you: Brown ſaid, J aſk no forgiveneſs of thee: 
William replied, If God forgive you not, I ſhall re- 


o God, ſhine upon me, when the ſun immediately ſhone 


to turn his head aſide. Then a prieſt brought a 
book to him, to whom he ſaid, © Away thou falſe 
. Beware of them, * people, and turn 
rom their abominations, left ye partake of their 


: Thou lieſt thou ſalſe prophet, Away thou falſe propher, 
TR 3 1 3 1 
Fire being kindled, he lift up his hands to heaven, 
ſaying, Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my ipirit,' and ſo he 

ended his life in the flames. 3 
About the ſame time Mr Higbed, and Mr Cauſton, 


nothing inferior to his maſter; but the biſhop perceiv- 
ing that theſe gentlemen were of great eſteem in their 


them to the catholic church; but when nothing would 
prevail to remove them from the truth, he returned to 


ſundry ways, both by himſelf and his chaplains, to draw 
them to revoke their opinions: but when he could not 


manding of them if they would recant ? to which they 
anſwered negatively : then he propoled ſundry articles 
to them, to which they anſwered in writing: this an- 
ſwer ſatisfied not the biſhop, and therefore he ſent for 
Mr Caufton, perſuading him to recant. Cauſton an- 
ſwered, you go about to catch us in ſnares and gins, 
but look what meaſure you mete unto us, expect that 
God ſhould meature the ſame to you again. Then 
the biſhop perſuaded Mr Higbed to abjure: to whom he 

anſwered, I will not abjure: do what you can, you 
ſhall do no more than God will permit you to do, &c. 


great conſolation for fourteen days, at the end whereof 
being bound faſt in a cart, they were carried and deliver- 


ee viz, Mr Higbed to Horneden on the hill, and 
r Cauſton to Raily, where they ſealed their faith with 
their blood in the fire to the glory of God and great re- 
Joicing of the godly. „ | 1 

Alſo about the ſame time William Pigot, Stephen 
Knight, and John Laurence were condemned for the 
iam religious cauſe, and carried down to Eſſex to be 

Urnt. | 
William Pigot was burnt at Braintree, Stephen Knight 


ed thus 3 | 
« O Lord Jeſus Chriſt, for the love of whom I wil- 


of thy croſs, with the loſs of all earchly goods, than to obey 
men in breaking thy holy commandments: thou ſeeſt, 
Q Lord, that whereas I might live in worldly wealth, if 


70 I would 


give all the world ; O ſweet Son of God, oy Saviour, 
erco thy wings over me: O bleſſed holy Ghoſt, 


came an inſtrument of much good in that country: he 
never uſed to go without his little boy to read to him; 
God gave him alſo an excellent memory, whereby he 
could quote fcriptures very readily. DES 


"0 


The enemies of the truth growing violent, Rawlins 


looked every day when he ſhould be dragged to priſon; 
hereupon ſome of his deareſt friends perſuaded him to 
retire into ſome place where he was not known; he was 


nothing moved with theſe fleſhly perſuaſions, thanking 
them for their good will, but told them plainly that he 
had learned, that if he denied Chriſt here, Chriſt would 


deny him at the laſt day: And therefore, ſaid he, I 


will by his gracious aſſiſtance confeſs, and bear witneſs of 


him betore men, that I may find him in everlaſting life.” 


Yet his friends continued to importune him much for 
his departure, but he was reſolute, and ſo continued till 


. he was apprehended upon ſuſpicion of hereſy ; and car- | 


ried before the biſhop of Landaffe. 


The bithop tried, both 4 flatteries and threatenings, 


to remove him from his ſtedfaftneis; but Rawlins re- 
maining reſolute, he appointed a time for his condem- 
nation; which being come, the biſhop ſent for him, and 
told him that it was well known that he held many he- 
retical opinions, and that he had ſeduced many others 
Kc. Rawlins anſwered boldly; * My lord, I thank God 
I am a Chriſtian man, I hold no opinions contrary to 


Men PER 
the word ot God; if I do 


ſcripture.” After much debate, the biſhop told him that 


if he would not recant, he muſt proceed to condemn 
him; Proceed, ſaid Rawlins, according to your law, 


but for an heretic you ſhall never. condemn me.” The 


biſhop ſeeing that nothing would prevail, proceeded to 


condemn him. After which the biſhop ſent him to 
Cardiff to be put into a dark dungeon. 3 
The night before he was to be burnt, they ſent him 


word of it; whereupon he ſent to his wite for his wed- 
ding garment, meaning his ſhirt, which he received 

next morning with great joy; when he was taken forth 
to execution, he was guarded with bills and ſtaves; 


whereupon he ſaid, Alas! what needs all this ado? 
By God's grace I will not ſtart away; but 1 heartily give 
thanks to God who hath made me worthy to abide all 


this for his name's ſale: At the ſtake he found his 
| wife and children drowned in tears, which on the {ud- 
| den drew ſome tears from him, but preſently recolle&- 
| ing himſelt, he faid, Ah fleſh! ſayeſt thou me ſo? 
wouldſt thou fain prevail? I tell thee do what thou 
canſt, by God's grace, thou ſhalt not have the victory; 
| Then falling down on the ground he Eiſſed it, and ſaid, 
Earthto earth, and duſt to duſt, thou art my mother, and 
to thee I ſhall return,” Then went he chearfully to be 
bound to the ſtake; and ſeeing a friend, he ſaid to him, 
| * 1 feel a Freat fighting between the fleſh and the ipirit, 
eſh would very fain have his ſwing; there- 
fore when you lee me any thing tempted, pray you 
| hold up your finger, and I truſt I ſhall remember my- 
| ſelf.” When he was faſtened with the chain, he gave 
| God thanks with a loud voice; and then ſaid to the 
| Smith, I pray you good friend, knock it in faſt, tor it 
may be the fleſh will ſtrive mightily : but, God of thy 
great mercy give me ſtrength, and patience to abide the 
extremity.” Then did he pull the reeds and firaw a- 
bout him with ſuch a chearful countenance, that all 
| wondered at him. Then ftood up a prieſt to preach to 
the people, and Rawlins attended till he ſpake about 
e ee which he went about to confirm by 
| fcripture, alledging that text © This is my body; where- 
| upon Rawlins ſaid, Come hither, good people, and 
hear that falſe prophet no longer: and to him he ſaid, 


and the 


Ah thou naughty hypocrite, doſt thou preſume to ab- 


ledge ſcripture to prove thy falſe doctrine? Look what 


follows, do this in remembrance of me :* This put the 


prieft to ſilence: then was firekindled, andRawlins bath» 
ed his hands in the flame, till the ſinews ſhrunk, and 


the fat dropped out: and all the while he cried out, O 


Lord, receive my foul: O Lord receive my ſpirit ;* 
and thus he abode quietly and patiently, till his ſpirit 


returned to God who gave it. It was further obferyed 
of him, that whereas formerly thro' infirmity of age he 


went ftooping, with a ſad countenance and feeble 


body; when he went to his death, he went bolt upright, 
with a freſh, and cheartul countenance, ſhewing much 
courage and vigour, both in ſpeech and behaviour, 

About the ſame time the queen reſtored. all the lands 
that were in her poſſeſſion, to the abbeys and monaſtries: 
and a bull came trom the pope, requiring that all others 


ſhould do the ſame ; but none were found that would 


either obey the pope, or imitate the queen therein. 


There was about the ſame time a popith prieſt called 


Nightingal, parſon of Crondal, near Canterbury, who 
boaſted in the pulpit, that he had been with cardinal 
Pocie, who had made him as clean from his ſins, as he 
was at the Fontſtone; boaſting alſo of the pope's bull 
that was come into England. Bur while the words were 
in his mouth, he fell down out of the pulpit, and never 
ſtirred more. | | 


In the ſame month, John Alcock, a godly man, died in 


priſon, and was buried in the fields: a o letters were ſent 


* 
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x. + delice to be reformed by 
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to the ſheriff of Kent, to apprehend Thomas Woodgate, 
William Mainard and one Harwich, for preaching up 
and down that country. PF LS th 
Other letters were ſent to two knights to examine Mr 
Flower, why he wore about his neck written, Deum time, 
idolum fuge: fear God, fly idolatry; and whomſoever de 
they knew to wear the like. Praying them to ſpeak to 
biſhop Bonner, that they might ſpeedilybe proceeded a- 
ainſt according to law. Ts i * | 
George Marſh, born at Deanein Lancaſhire, was well 
educated in learning and religion by his parents; after - 
wards he married a wife, by whom he had ſome children: 


but his wite dying, he left his children well diſpoſed of, |. 
and went to Cambridge, where he ſtudied, and much en- 


creaſed in learning and godlineſs, and at laft was made a 


miniſter, and ſerved a curate under Mr Laurence Saun- | 


ders; afterwards he preached in Lancaſhire, where he 
earneſtly ſet forth God's true religion, and beat down 
antichriſtianiſm. At length he was apprehended, and 
kept cloſe priſoner by Coates, biſhop cf Cheſter, for 
about four months ſpace, being not permitted to have 


the relief and comfort of his friends. Then the biſhop 


{ending for him, aſked him about the ſacrament of the 
altar? Mr Marſh utterly denied tranſubſtantiation, al- 
lowed not the abuſe of the mals, nor the facrament in 
one kind; the biſhop laboured to draw bim from his 
opinions, but all in vain, ſo he returned him to priſon 
_ 


him from the truth, but the Lord upheld him in his 
integrity, giving him a mouth and wiſdom, which all 


his adverſaries were not able to reſiſt: the bithop had 


divers conferences with him, giving him many taunts, 

reviling ſpeeches, and odious names. At laſt he was 
brought forth to his condemnation before the bifhop 
and ſome others: where they objected many things a- 
gainſt him, as ſeducing the people, holding heretical 
opinions, &c. To which he anſwered, that he abhor- 


bear witneſs thereof; profeſſing that he held nothing 
but the truth, which had been eſtabliſhed in king Ed- 
ward's days, in which pure religion and dockrine, he 

would by God's grace, ſtand, live, and die. Then the 
| biſhop began to read the definitive ſentence; but ſtop- 
ping in the midſt, he aſked him if he would have the 
jueen's mercy in time? He anſwered, that he dud gladly 
* va the ſame, but yet he durſt not deny bis Saviour 
Chriſt for fear ot being deprived of his everlaſting 

mercy, and of gaining to himſelf everlaſting death. — 
ons prieſts and people called hard upon him to re- 
cant * {ſave his life ; to whom he anſwered, © I would 
as fain live as you, ifin ſo doing I ſhould not deny my 
maſter Chriſt, and thereby cauſe him to deny me be-. 
| fore his Father in heaven,' Then the biſhop finiſhed 


his ſentence of condemnation ; after which he faid, | 


Now I will no more pray for thee than I will pray for 
a dog; yet ſaid Mr Marſh, I will pray for your lord- 
ſhip,” and ſo he was delivered to the ſheriff of the city 
of Cheſter, who impriſoned him cloſely. When the 
time came that he ſhould ſuffer, the ſheriffs, accompa- 
nied with many billmen, brought him out of the dun- 
geon ; all the way he went with a book in his hand, where- 
on he looked, ſo that the people ſaid, This man goeth 
not to his death as athief, or as one that deſerveth todie: 
at the place of execution, one ſhewed him a pardon, if 
he would recant; hereupon Mr Marſh ſaid, that he 
would gladly accept the ſame, but ſeeing it tended to 
pluck him from God, he would not accept of it upon 
that condition: he then kneeled down, prayed, and 
flripping himſelf to his ſhirt, he was taflencd to the 
ſtake : the fire being unſkilfully made, and: the wind 
driving the flame to and fro, he ſuffered muck extremity. 
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| and 
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in his death, buf with great patience. "Having been 
thus long tormented withour moving, hisfleſh broiſing, 
uft up, ivſomuch that all the people thought he 
had been dead, he ſuddenly ſpread abroad his arms, ſay- 
ing, Father of heaven, ee mercy upon me.“ And 
1o he yielded up his ſpirit into the hands of God. 
William Flower, for having ftruck and wounded a 
popiſh prieſt, while officiating before the altar at Weſt= 
miniſter, was apprehended, and brought before biſhop 
Bonner, who condemned him for his conſtant adhe- 
rence to the truth, and he ſuffered in the following man- 
ner! | 5 : FS 
Upon the 24th day of April, which was St Mark's 
eve, he was brought to the place of martyrdom, which 
| was in St Margaret's church-yard at Weſtminſter, where 
the fact was committed: and there coming to the ſtake 
where he ſhonld be burned, he prayed to Almighty God, 
wich a confeſſion of his faith LE” 
ſtake, vas ſtruck off, his left hand being faſtened be- 
hind him. At which ſtriking off his hand, ſome that 
were preſent, and pur el obſetving the ſame, 
reported that no part of his body did once ſhrink at 
the ſtriking thereof, but once a little he ftirred his 
ſhoulders. 
And thus fire was ſet to him, who, burning there- 
In, cried with aloud voice, O thou Son of God have 


%% gt . | merey upon me, O thou Son of God receive my ſoul, 
Many reſorted to him in priſon, labouring to divert 


three times, and fo his ſpeech being taken from him, he 
| ipake no more, lifting up notwithſtanding his ſtump 
with his other arm as long as he coul. TR 
And thus he endured the extremity of the fire, being 
therein cruelly handly, by reaſon that the few faggots 


that were brought being not ſufficient to burn him, they 


were fain to ftrike him down into the fire. Where he, 
lying along (which was doleful to behold) upon the 


| ground, his lower part was conſumed in the fire, whilſt 
his upper part was with 


red all kinds of hereſy, defiring a'l the people preſent to | moving in his mouth. 


out the fire, his tongue ſtill 


Mr John Cardmaker, a godly miniſter, who in king 
| Edward's days was a preacher in Paul's church, with 


. whole doQtrine the papiſts were ſo angry, that in the 
time of his preaching they uſed to cut and flaſh his 


|. gown with their knives : this man being apprehended, in 


the beginning of queen Mary's reign, with Mr Barlow 
' biſhop of Bath, they were both caſt into priſon. Anc 
oefter a while they were brought before the biſhop of 
' Wincheſter, and other commiſſioners, where they had 
divers things objected againſt them; to which they an- 

ſwered ſo learnedly and cautiouſly, that the lord chan- 
cellor (Gardiner) allowed of their anſwers, yet returned 
them to priſon; from thence after a while Mr Barlow 


was diſmiſſed, and went into voluntary exile, where he 


| conſtantly bore witneſs to the truth of the goſpel. | 
Mr Cardmaker, during his impriſonment, was often 
baited by the papiſts, who ſought to withdraw him 
from the truth, but all in vain; whereupon biſhop Bon- 
ner called him before him, objecting many things a- 
gainſt him, eſpecially about the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation: to which he gave ſound and godly anſwers: 
and when the biſhop could not draw him to a recanta- 
tion, he paſſed the ſentence of condemnation upon him, 
and delivered him over to the ſheriffs of London, by. - 
whom he was carried into Smithfield. There the he- 
riffs talked a great while in private with him, ſo that the. 
people which heard thought that Mr Cardmaker would. 
recant; The difcourſe being ended, Mr Cardmaker 
withdrew, and was long in private prayer; after which 
he ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, and went with a bold 
courage to the ſtake, which he kiſſed, and was then 
bound to it. The people being delivered from their 
fears, cried out with joy, ſaying, God be praiſed: the 
1 Lord 


| This done, firſt his hand being held up againſt he 
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ceive thy ſpirit: and ſo the fire being put to him he 


finiſhed his life, and went to receive his everlaſting | 


crown of glory. 3 "DEE 
At the ſame time there was a citizen burnt with him, 


called John Warne, who denied the real preſence of | 


Chriſt in the ſacrament, &c. for this he was condemned 
and burnt with Mr Cardmaker, where he finiſhed his 
courſe with much conſtancy and joy. 

At this time came a letter from the king and queen to 


Bonner, complaining that heretics were not ſo reform- 


ed as they ſhould be, and therefore they exhorted him 


you in the end. You have ſhed much innocent blood, 
and ſtill go on to do the ſame; if every hair of my 
head were a man, I would willingly ſuffer death for the 


opinion I am in: then the biſhop. proceeded to con- 
demn them both, and ſo delivered them to the ſecular 
power, who carried them down into Eſſex, where they | 


both finiſhed their courſe with joy the lame day. 
Thomas Hawks, born in Eſſex, was brought up a 
courtier, and endowed with excellent qualities; but 


that in which he was moſt commendable, was his fer- 
vent ſtudy and anger love to true religion and god- | 


| lineſs. This Mr Hawks following the court, entered 
into the ſervice of the earl of Oxford, where he was 
much eſteemed and beloved all king Edward's days; 
but in queen Mary's reign, religion growing odious, he 
left the court, and retired to his own houle, where he 


tice of godlineſs. Whilft he thus remained at home, he 
had a ſon born, whom he would not ſuffer to be bap- 
tized after the popiſh manner: this his adverſaries taking 
notice of, apprehended him, and carried him before the 


earl of Oxford. The earl not willing to meddle with 


him, ſent him to London to biſhop Bonner; the biſhop 
_ underſtanding the caute, aſked him why he would not 


have his child baptized ? He antwered, Becauſe he was | 
cammanded to do nothing contrary to the word of God, 


as the papiſts did, uſing oil, ſpittle, cream, falt, &c.“ 
After much other conference, the biſhop left him tor a 
- while, and then one of the biſhop's kinſmen, called Mr 
Derbyſhire, {aid to him, * You are two curious, you will 
have nothing but your little pretty God's book, To 
which Hawks anſwered, Sir, Is not that ſufficient for 
ſalvation ?* yes, ſaid the other, but for our inſtruction.” 
Hawks replied, © God ſend me ſalvation, and you the 
inſtruction.“ Then the biſhop again aſked him, If he 
would be content to have his child baptized, and he 
ſhould not know of it? To which he anſwered, that if 
he would have done ſo, he needed not have come to him, 


for he had the ſame counſel given him before. Why, | 


{aid the biſhop, do you think that the queen and | cant 
command it to be done in deſpite of your teeth ? Hawks 
anſwered, I queſtion not what the queen and you can 
do: but you ſhall never have my conſent to it.“ After- 
wards the biſhop examined him about the ſacrament of 
the altar; to which he anſwered, That he knew nor 
vhat it was; but, ſaid the biſhop, we will make you know 
it; a fagot will make you do it.“ A point for your 
fagot, ſaid Mr Hawks; what God thinks fit to be done, 
ou ſhall do, and no more. Much other conference he 
had with the biſhop and his chaplains, in all which he 


ä 


meaning of it, as t 
the bleſſed martyr preſently ſinking down into the fire, 


great means were ul 


before he gave up the gho 


. 
Lord N N thee Cardmaker; the Lord Jeſus re- 
P 


PER | 
he was committed to priſon. 


At laſt he was brought torth to condemnation, where 


{till anfwered that he would never go from the belief 
which he was in, ſo long as he lived: then the biſho 


read his ſentence of condemnation, and delivered him 
over to the lord Rich, who carried him to Coxſhall in 
Eſſex; by the way he uſed much exhortation to his 
friends, who were greatly confirmed in the truth by his 

example and conſtancy: yet being fearful of the tor- 


0 ] th ments of the fire, they intreated him that in the midſt 
to be more diligent, either in reclaĩming them, or pro- 


ceeding againſt them according to law: this eaſily by | 
vailed with him, who was propenſe enough to cruelty ; | might therein keep his mind quiet and patient; this he 
- whereupon he firſt began with John Simſon, and John | 

Ardley, both of Wigborow in Eſſex, whom he called 
before him, objected divers things againſt them, eſpe- 
_ cially for denying tranſubſtantiation, exhorted them to 
recant, &c. But John Ardly adſwered, My Lord, nei- 


of the flame, he would ſhew them ſome token if he 
could, that the fire was not ſo intolerable but a man 


 afſented to, and promiſed that if the rage of the pain 


was tolerable he would lift up his ** nt his head 
t. At the ftake he mildly 


way by the flame, his ſkin drawn all together, and his 


| fingers conſumed with the fire, ſo that all thought he 
had been dead, contrary to their expectation, he being 


mindful of his promiſe, ſuddenly lift up his hands 


burning of a light fire, and with great joy clapped them 
three times together, whereupon there was ſuch ſhout- 
eſpecially by thoſe that knew the 


ing among the PR 
e like hath ſcarce been heard, and to 


gave up his ſpirit unto God, anno Chrifi, 1555. 


beying the laws. To this Watts anſwered, * If I have 


| offended the law I am here ſubje& to it, and after fur- 


| ther examination, they ſent him up to biſhop Bonner. 
might more freely exerciſe himſelf in the ſtudy and prac- | 4 4 up to bihop Bonner, 


Who examined him about the ſacrament of the altar, 
never believe that it was in the ſacrament; that he be- 


not wilfully to caſt away his ſoul, by adhering to ſuch 
hereſies: to which Watts anſwered, * My lord, I am 
weary to live in ſuch idolatry, as you would have me to 


live in.“ Whereupon he was brought forth to be con- 


demned; at which time the articles were read againſt 


him, and he was required to deny his profeſſion ; but he 


faid, © God keep me from the doctrine that you would 


have me to embrace, and I beſeech God that I may per- 

 levere in that I have hitherto held, for I will ſtand to 
mine anſwers.” The biſhop then condemned him, and 

delivered him to the ſherifts, who kept him a while in 


Newgate, and then ſent him down to Chilmesford. Af- 


my good children, I muſt now depart from you; | 
therefore henceforth know 1 you — more: 3 
hath given you unto me, ſo I give you back again to 
the Lord, whom I charge you to fear, and to obey, and 
beware that you turn not to this abominable papiſtry, 


Let not the murdering of God's ſaints cauſe you to re- 
lent, but take occaſion thereby to be ſtronger in the 
Lord's quarrel, and I doubt not, but he will be a mer- 
ciful Father unto you;' and ſo bidding them farewel 
he kiſſed them all, and went to the fire : 
tiently and chearfully ended his days. 


At the ſame time Thomas Oſmond, William Bamford, 


and Thomas Oſborn, all of Coxſhall in Eſſex, were ap- 


anſwered them very judiciouſly, and reſolutely, ſo that 


to draw him to recant; but he 


a a . ens r 


and patiently addreſſed himfelf to the fire, and after his 


IWered, N 1 | tervent prayers made to God, fire was put to him; in 
ther you nor any of your religion is of the catholic | it he continued long, and when his ſpeech was taken a- 
church; for you have a falfe faith, which will deceive | | 


Thomas Watts of Billerica in Eſſex, was apprehend 
ed, and carried before the lord Rich, and other juſtices; 
where he was accuſed for not coming to church to hear 
maſs, but reſorting to conventicles in corners, and diſo- 


&c. Watts anſwered, that he believed Chriſt's body to 
be in heaven, and no where elſe; and that he would 


lie ved the maſs to be abominable idolatry, &c, The 
| biſhop adviſed him not to caſt away himſelf, or at leaſt, 


ter he had ſpent there ſome time in prayer, he came to 
his wife and ſix children, ſaying to them, Wife, and 


againſt which I ſhall by God's grace, give my blood. 


„ Where he pa- 


„„ 
prehended for not receiving the ſacrament at Eaſter, and 
ſent up to biſhop Bonner. Againſt theſe men many 
things were objected, to which they made anſwers at- 
ter a godly ſort; and being often urged to recant, they 
ſtifly refuted the ſame; whereupon the biſhop proceed- 
ed to condemn them, and delivered them over to the 
ſecular power, by whom they were carried down into 
Effex, and there burat at ſeveral places. 

About the ſame time that holy martyr of God, Mr 


John Bradford, ſuffered martyrdom. —See his martyr- 


dom. 28 pi ns 
With him allo ſuffered John Leafe, an apprentice of 
Nineteen years old, who being examined before Bonner, 


gave a firm and Chriſtian teſtimony of his profeſſion: 
the biſhop aſſayed by all manner of ways to revoke him 


from the truth, to error: but notwithſtanding all his 
perſuaſions and promiſes, Leafe continued conſtant, fo 


plwKbanted upon the rock of truth, that neither words nor 
deeds could remove him from the ſame. Hereupon the 
biſhop proceeded to his condemnation, and delivered 
him over to the ſheriffs of London, by whom he was 


carried into Smithfield, to be burnt with Mr Bradford, 


where he finiſhed his days with much comfort and 


The next day after, Mr William Minge, a miniſter, 
died in priſon at Maidſtone in Kent, lying there in 
bonds for religion; he yielded up his ſpirit with great 
conſtancy, and boldneſs. : 


There was alſo one James Treviſam of Lothbury in 


day as he was reading, there came in a promoter, and 
went up into his chamber, where he found the young 


man that read, and three others, all which he apprehend- 
ed, and carried to priſon; he would alto have carried a- 


way the ſick man in a cart, but the neighbours by their 
importunity prevented it, The ſick man ſhortly after 


dying, they would not ſuffer him to be buried, fo that 
bis wife carried him out upon a table into Moorfields, to 
” NS ores or __ | might live in worldly wealth, if I would worſhip falſe 

About the ſame time there was in Kent one Mr John | 
Bland, a godly miniſter, who had ſpent his younger | 
time in training up children in learning and virtue; 
afterwards being called to the miniſtry, he was inflam- 
ed with an incredible defire to profit the church of Gd. 
Two or three times he was caſt into priſon for it in Can- 
terbury; and being delivered by mediation of friends, 


bury him there. 


he ftill returned to the work of the miniſtry, for which 
being again impriſoned, he might have been delivered, 


if he would have promiſed to abſtain from preaching ; 


but he would not accept of liberty upon thoſe terms: 
then was he examined by doctor Harpsfield, dean 


of Canterbury, who charged him for preaching that the 
ſacrament of the altar, after the words of conſecration, | 
was not the very body and blood of Chrift. Mr Bland 


anſwered, that he perceived that he intended to enſnare 
him, and therefore he thought not himſelf bound to 
make an anſwer; the doctor replied, that faint Peter 


commands him to make an anſwer to every man that 


aſked a reaſon of the faith that is in him. Well, ſaid 


Mr Bland, I know what the apoſtle's meaning is; bur | 
tor argument's ſake, I am content to commune with | 


you; and ſo they reaſoned a long time about the ſacra- 
ment. A few days after he was again brought before 


HFarpsfield, who charged him for holding divers hein- 


- ous errors, and for infecting, and deceiving many with 
his evil preaching. Then Mr Bland ſaid, I proteſt be- 
fore God and you all, that my conſcience is not guilty 


of any error, or hereſy, or that willingly 1 have taught 


any ſuch thing. Harpsticld replied, Whereon doit thou 
ground thy conſcievce? Let me hear what thy faith 
is,” - 


e 


and true. More than this I will not confeſs; 


thou haſt taught that the body and blood of Chriſt is 


| of the virgin Mary, and is glorified, is allo in the ſacra- 


o after much other railing, and reviling language, he 
| was remanded to priſon: and after divers other exami- 
nations he was at laſt brought forth to his condemna- 
London, who being lame, and ſick, kept his bed; he 
cauſed his fervant to read to him in the Bible, and one 
| read his ſentence, and ſo delivered him to the ſecular 


| Lord Jeſus receive my ſoul;' and ſo he ſweetly, and 


| aſked him the meaning of theſe words, This is my 


PER: 
| Bland. I know no reaton why you ſhould examine 
= ot my faith, more than any other man here pre- 
ent. If Wot 
Harpsfield. Why, thou heretic,art thou aſhamed of 
thy taith ? If it were Chriſtian, thou wouldft not be a- 
ſhamed of it; Is 5 1 
Bland. I am not aſhamed of it; for I believe in 
God the Father Almighty maker of heaven and earth; 
and in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord, &c. And I 
believe all the holy ſcriptures of God to be moſt certain 


Harpstield. Why, thou heretic, I will proceed againſt 
thee; becauſe thou wilt not confeſs thy faith to me; 


not in the ſacrament, after conſecration, How ſayeſt 
thou? Haſt thou not? 8 e 
Bland. Sir, you promiſed ta confer with me about 
this, out ot the 8 but now I ſee you ſeek to 
bring me into trouble, rather than to win me. But I 
pray you tell me, is there in the ſacrament after the 
conſecration, Chriſt's natural body, with all the quali- 
ties of a natural body, yea, or nos? 8 


Hlarpsfield. The ſame natural body that was born 


ment; bur I perceive, thou arrogant heretic, thou aſk- 
eſt me the queſtion, but will not anſwer rhyſelf;* and 


tion, at which time articles were exhibited againſt him, 
to which he gave his anſwers; yet they proceeded to 


At the time of his death he made this prayer: Thou 
Lord Jeſus, for whole love I willingly leave this life, 
and deſire rather the bitter death of thy croſs, and the 
 loſs'of all earthly things, than to abide the blaſphemy of 
thy -holy name, or to obey man in the breach of thy 
commandments: thou ſeeſt, O Lord, that ——_ 


gods, I chuſe rather the torments of body, and loſs of 
this my life, and have counted all things but droſs, and 
dung, that I might win thee: which death is more dear 
unto me, that thouſands of gold and ſilver : ſuch love, 
O Lord, haſt thou laid up in my breaſt, that I hunger 
for thee as the wounded deer deſires the foil : ſend thy 
holy Spirit, O Lord, to aid, comfort, and ſtrengthen 
this weak piece of earth, which of itſelf is void of all 
ſtrength : O Lord, as thou of thy goodneſs haſt bidden 
me to this banquet, and counted me worthy to drink of 
thine own cup amongſt thine elect, give me ſtrength a- 
gainſt the fire, that as it is terrible to my ſight, jo to my 
mind it may be at thy commandment, as an obedient 
ſervant, ſweet, and pleaſant: and through this fire let 
me paſs into thy boſom, for this mortality receiving 
immortality, and for this corruptible, putting on incor- 
ruption. Accept this burnt offering, O Lord, not for 
the ſacrifice ſake, but for Jeſus Chriſt my dear Saviour's 
lake: tor whoſe teſtimony I offer this free-will offering 
with all my heart, and with all my ſoul, O heavenly 
Father, forgive me my fins, as I forgive the whole 
world, O tweet Saviour, ſpread thy wings over me; O 
God, grant me thy holy Spirit : through whoſe mercitul 
inſpiration, I am come hither : conduct me into ever- 
laſting life: Lord, into thy hands l commend my ſpirit: 


quietly {lept in the Lord. EE 
At the fame time there was one Nicholas Sheterden, 
his fellow priſoner, examined before Harpsfield, who 


body.“ Sheterden replied, tuat they mult be taken ſpi- 


ritually, elſe when Curiſt faith, this cup is my blood, 
7D the 


PER 
the ſubſtance of the cup muſt be changed into blood? 
After much other conference he was at laſt condemned to 
he burnt, together with Humphrey Middleton and John 
Frankeſh, minifter, who were both condemned alſo fot 
the truth. Nicholas Sheterdon at the ſtake made an 
excellent prayer, wherein amongſt other things he hath 
thele expreſſions. * Thou knoweft, Lord, that it we 
would but ſeem to pleaſe men in things contrary to thy 

word, we might enjoy the commodities of lite as others 
do, as wife, children, goods, and friends. But ſeeing, 

Lord, the world will not ſuffer me to enjoy them, ex- 

cept I fin againſt thy holy laws: behold, I give unto 


thee my ſoul, ſpirit, and body; and lo, I leave here all 
the plezſures of this life tor the hope's ſake of eternal 


life purchaſed by Chriſt's blood, and promiſed to all 


members then glorified, which now are ſpoiled and 
conſumed by the fire: O Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit 


into thy hands :' and ſo they all three quietly ſlept. in 


A few days after Nicholas Hall, Chriſtopher Waid, 
Joane Beach, widow, John Harpole, and Margery 
Boley were all condemned for the truth by the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and burnt in Kent, Waid at Dartford : 
at the time of whoſe burning, a friar going up to 
preach, Waid called out to the people to take heed of 


the Lord. 


the doctrine of the whore of Babylon, and exhorted 


| 


them to embrace the doctrine of the goſpel preached 
in king Edward's days; this cauſed the friar to with- 


draw himſelf, When the fire was kiddled, Waid cried, 


Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit,” without any ſign or to- 
ken of impatience; thus he continued holding up his 
hands over his head, not only whilſt he was living, but 
even till his body was roaſted to a coal, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of his adverſaries. 37% ĩ ĩðᷣß EN 
_ Shortly after Dirick Carver, and John Launder of the 


county of Surry, were apprehended as they were at 


prayer together, and ſent up to London, where they 
were committed to Newgate,. till Bonner could attend 
to examine them. After a while, the biſhop ſent for 


them, and cauſed them to ſwear truly, and ditectly to 


anſwer to ſuch articles as ſhould be objected againſt 


them; this they did, and Bonner after many perſua- | 
ſions aſked them, whether they would ſtand to their 


anſwers? Yea, ſaid they, we wil never go from our 
anſwers as long as we live. Afterwards they had ſundry 


articles objected againſt them; whereunto they made | 


juch anſwers, that Bonner procceded to condemn 


them, and ſo delivered them to the ſheriffs, by whom | 


they were conveyed into Surrey to be burnt, Dirick 
was a rich man, yet the riches were no clog to him to 
\ hinder him from heaven: he was fo induſtrious, that 
though at his apprehenſion he knew not a letter of a 
book, yet before his execution he could read any printed 
Engliſh. When he came to the town of Lewes to be 
burnt, the people called upon him, beſeeching God to 
ſtrengthen him in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. At the ſtake 
he ſtripped himſelt, and having made his fervent pray- 
ers unto God; went into the barrel: they threw in his 
book alſo, but he threw it again to the people: where- 
upon the ſheriff 8 them in the queen's name to 
throw it into the fire. 

ſaying, Dear friends, bear witneſs that! am come to ſeal 
with ray blood the goſpel of Chrift, becauſe 1 know 
that it is true: you all know that it hath been truly 
preached uato you, but now it is not: and becaule [ 
will not deny that goſpel, and be cbedient to man's 
laws, I am condemned to die. Dear friends, io many 
of you as do believe in God the Father, Son, and Holy 
 Ghcft unto everlaſting life, ſee that you walk apreeable 
to your profeſſion ; but ſuck as believe in the pope, or 


e then ſpake with a joy ful voice, 
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forever. 


this people.” 


with 
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any of his laws, do believe to their utter condemnation; 
and without God's great mercy they ſhall burn in hell 
Then Jaid the Sheriff, Except thou believe 
on the pope thou art damned both body and ſoul ;* ad- 
ding further, Pray now to thy God that he may deti- 
ver thee, or elfe to ſtrike me down to the example of 
The martyr anſwered, The Lord for- 
4% your ſayings.' He alſo prayed, ſaying, © O Lord 


dren, houſe, and. all that he hath, and takes up his 
croſs to follow thee, 1s unworthy cf thee. Lord have 


mercy upon me, tor to thee I commend my ipirit, and 


my foul doth rejoice in thee; the fire then being put 


the biſhop laboured by all means to draw him to a re- 


appeal to God's mercy, and will be none of your church, 
come an angel from heaven to teach me any other doc- 


trine, than that which I have received I would not be- 


he finiſhed his courſe with much joy. 


In theſe troubleſome times there was one 


upon the biſhop gave him ſome money, and ditmiffed 
him : when he was departed, his conſcience began to 


God, by yielding to their beaſtly illuſions: ſo that being 
upon the rack of conſcience, he went back to the biſhop 


ſions, or that he took any money of him.“ Then did 


through God's grace, to ſtand manfully in his maſter's 


ng ſhortly after burned in Bury. 


ed, and finding about them the confeſſions of their faith, 


ſent them to Biſhop Bonner, who examined them of 
their faith, and uſed many perſuaſions to withdraw them 


to be truth ;' thereupon he ſent them to priſon, After- 


wards they were brought forth into the confiſtory, had 


articles objected againſt them, and when they could not 

be removed from their ſtedfaſtneſs, were condemned; 
Mr Denley was ſent to Uxbridge to be burnt, where in 
the midſt of the flames, he ſung a pſalm ; whereupon 
Dr Story commanded one of the tormentors to hurl a 


to bleed, fo that he gave over ſinging; truly, ſaid De 


Story 


od, thou haſt ſaid, He that forſaketh not wife, chil- 


to him, he cried, *O Lord have mercy upon me, and 
| | ended his days. „ . 
them that fight on his ſide, &c. And grant, Lord, that | 


At the ſame time there was examined before Bonner, 
agaat the reſurrection of the juſt, I may enjoy again theſe 


one Thomas Iveſon of Godfton in Surrey, carpenter, 
| before whom he made a good confeſſion of his faith ; 


cantation: to whom he anſwered, © I will not recant 
| and forſake my opinion for all the goods in London. 1 


nor ſubmit myſelf to the ſame: yea, though there ſhould. 


lieve him: hereupon he was condemned for an heretic, 
and being delivered to the ſecular power, was burned ; 


James Ab- . 
bes, a godly young man, who for tas ſafety was forced 
to ſhift from place to place: but when God had ripen- 
ed for himſelf, he was caught and carried before the 
biſhop of Norwich, who after examination ſo laboured 
Lis, partly by threats, and partly by fair promiſes, 
that at laſt the poor young man yielded to him; where- 


accuſe him, and to ſhew him how he had dilptcaſed 
and threw him his money, ſaying, that it repented 
him that ever he gave conſent to their wicked perſua- 
the biſhop with his chaplains labour afreſh to win 


him again, but all in vain; fer though he played Peter 
before, through infirmity, yet now he was refolved, 


quarrel unto the death, which accordingly he did, be- 


n the midſt of theſe troubles there was one Edmund 
Tyrel, Eſq; and juſtice of peace in Eſſex, who coming 
from the burning of ſome godly perſons, upon the way, 
met with Mr John Denly and John Newman, both of 

Maidfton in Kent, going to vifit ſome godly friends in 
Eſſex. Tyrel ſuſpecting them, cauſed them to be ſearch- 


{ent them up to the commiffioners in London, who ſee- 
ing they could prevail nothing by their perſuaſions, they 


from the truth; but Mr Denley anſwered, © The Lord 
deliver me from your counſel, and keep me in the mind 
that Jam in, which you count hereſy ; but J know it 


fagot at him, which hitting him on the face, made it 
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Story to him that hurled it, thou haſt marred a good 
old ſong; then did Mr Denley ſing again till he yielded 
up his {pirif, 2 8 333 

A few days after ſuffered martyrdom at the ſame place, 
Patrick Packingham, againſt whom amongſt other 
things whercwith he was charged, this was one; that 
being at biſhop Bonner's chapel at maſs, he would not 

put eff his hat till it was taken from him : the biſhop 

' Jbouring to draw him to recant, he proteſted that the 
church wherein the biſhop believed, was no catholic 
church, but a ſynagogue of Satan, and therefore he 
weuld not turn to it. . 
Alſo John Newman was burnt at Saffron Walden in 
Effex. Richard Hook at Chicheſte rtl. 

About the ſame time William Coker, William Hooper, 

Henry Lawrence, Richard Collier, Richard Wright, | take a good heart unto thee; for after this day ſhalt thou 

and William Stere, Kentiſh men, were all examined be- | never be hungry or thirſty any more.“ Which thing alſo 
fore Dr Harpsfield and ſome others, who all of them came to pals; yea, he ſaid, * That he had ſuch wonder- 
licking cloſe to the truth, were condemned and burut | ful comtort from Chrift in his aſſlitions, that he could 
—:i: SC i EE oa, through modeſty utter the ſame.“ As he was going 

Ihe priſon of London being now filled with God's | to execution, a maid met him, took him about the neck, 
lalnts, tke queen's commiſſioners intending to make quick | and killed him, for which ſhe was fought after to have 
j:\patch with them, tock out thele ten, viz. Elizabeth been impriſoned, but it pleaſed God that ſhe eſcaped; 

Warne, George Tankerfield, Robert Smith, Stephen | during Mr Samuel's burning his body ſhone as bright, 
Harwood, Thomas Fuſt, William Hale, Thomas Leyes, | and looked as white as new tried ſilver. a nies | 
George King, John Wade, and John Layſhford, and | The next after his martyzdcm, two godly women, 
ſent them to Bonner: he willingly received them, and | Anne Potten, and Joane Trunchfield, were apprehend- 
examined them upon the ulual articles, eſpecially avout | ed, and impriſoned in Ipſwich ; one of them before her 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament; and when | apprehention was perſuaded to fly from the danger, but 
they conleſſed, and conſtantly adhered to the truth, he | ſhe ſaid, * 1 Know that it is lawful enough to fly away, 

proceeded to condemn them: Elizabeth Warne {aid to | but I ain tied to a huſband, and have many young chil- 

him, Do what you will with me; for it Chriſt was in | dren at home: and I know not how my huſband, being 
an error, then lam in an error, otherwiſe not: ſhe was | a carnal man, will take my departure from him, and 
burnt at Stratford Bow. Tankerfield at his condem- | therefore I am reſclved tor the love of Chriſt, and his 
nation ſaid to thebiſhop, I will not forſake my opinions, | truth,to fland to the extremity of the matter.” At their 
except you confute them by the icriptures, and I care | hrſt impriſonment, one of them eſpecially was much 
not tor your divinity; for you condemn all men, and | troubled in mind, by reafon of her ſufferings: but 
prove nothing agaiuit them: and turning to the people | Chriſt, Leholding the weakneſs and infirmity of his 
he ſaid, * Gocd people beware of him, and fuch as he | lervanr, came in with ſeaſonable comfort to her, ſo that 
is, for theſe be they that deceive you; he was burnt at both of them remaining conſtant in the truth, ſuffered 
St Alban's, where with much patience and conſtancy he | martyrdom © | V 
ended his life. The reſt were all burnt in ſeveral places, Alſo William Allen being impriſoned for the truth, 
only George King, Thomas Leyes, and John Wade, | and adhering conſtanily thercto, was condemned by the 
| kkkened in Lollard's tower, by reaſon of their cruel u- biſhop, and burat at Walſingam; in the fire he ſtocd 
lage, and dying in priſon were caſt out into the fields, | quietly without moving till he died. . 
aud 10 were buried by night by the faithful fervants ot] Allo Roger Coo, being apprehended and carried be- 
Gd. 4s fore the bilhop of Norsich had with him divert con 

Allo William Andrew, being by Bonner caſt into | flits, and at laſt was committed to the fire at Yexford 

New gate for religion, died there, was caſt out into the | in Suffolk, where he moſt bleſſedly ended his days. 


fields, and privily buried by good men. | Thomas Cob of Haverhil butcher, being carried before 


Mx Robert Samuel, miniſter of Bartord in Suffolk, in- | Dunnings, the bloody chancellor of Norwich, was by 
ſtructed the flock over which the Holy Ghoſt had made | him examined whether he believed Chriſt's body to be 
him overſeer, faithfully and fruitfully in king Edward's | really and ſubſtantially in the ſacrament of the altar? 
days, and in queen Mary's, till he was put from his | To which he aniwered, That he was taught in the 
place: but when he could no longer preach publicly to | ſcriptures, that Chriſt's body aſcended into heaven; and 
his people, he did not give over the cage of them, but | he never read that he deſcended ſince, and therefore he 
inftructed them privately, and by ſtealth. And when | did not believe it to be in the ſacrament: for this he was 
the queen ſet forth an aCt that all married miniſters | condemned and burnt in the town of 'Thetford. : 
ſhould put away their wives, yet Mr Samuel would not | In the dioceſs ot Canterbury; George Catmer, Robert 
do it, but kept her in Ipſwich; iuſtructing all about him Streater, Anthony Burward, George Brodbridge, and 
45 he had opportunity; this, Mr Fcſter a neighbour James 1 urvy, Were apprehended and carried before 
juſtice, and a cruel perlecutor, hearing of, ſent forth his | Thornton, biſhop of Dover, who examined them of 
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was cruelly tormented with hunger and thirſt; only 
they allowed him every day two or three mouthfuls of 
bread, and three ipoonfuls of water, rather to preſerve 
him to further torment, than to ſave his life there- 
by. Oft would he in his miſerable condition have 
drunk his own water, but his body was ſo dried up 
with long emptineſs that he was not able to make one 
drop of water; at laſt when he was brought out to be 
burned, which was an eaſy pain to what he had ſuffer- 
ed before, he related to ſome friends what had hap- 
| pened to him in priſon, viz. That after he had been 
| {ome days pinched with this hunger and thirſt, he fell 
into a ſlcep, at which time one, cloathed all in white, 
ſeemed to ſtand before him, which miniſtred comfort 
to him, ſaying, Samuel, Samuel, be of good chear, and 
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emiſſaries to apprehend him, who watching their time, 
belet his houſe, took him, and put him in jail, where 


he meckly paſſed away his time with his godly brethren 


whilſt there; but ſhortly after he was carried to Nor- 
wich, to Dr Hopton the biſhop, by whom, and his 


chancellor Dunnings, he was moſt mercileſsly uſed with= | 
out all pity; for in priſon he was chained upright to a 
great poſt in ſuch ſort, that ſtanding only on tip-toe, he 


was fain to bear the: whole weight of his body thereby; 
they kept him H⁰ wiihout meat or drink, ſo that he 
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Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrameut, of aur; cular confeſ- 
ſion, &c. To which they made ſuch aniwers, tha: ey - 
were all five condemned, and burnt at Canterbury. 

In the dioceſs of Lichfield and Coventry, Thomas 
Hayward, and George Goreway, were condemned for 
the truth, and burnt in Lickheld, 

In the ſame diocels tliere lived two godly and worthy 
gentlemen, Mr Robert Glover, and John Glover, his 
brother, who being noted for religion, proceſs was a- 
warded for the apprehenſion of John Glover, who was 


heir 


. RS oÞ os os 
heir to his father, dwelling in the town of Manceter. 
He was eſpecially enriched with God's heavenly grace, 
which ſo wrought in him, that he, with his other two 
\ brethren, Robert and William, not only embraced the 


Yet it pleaſed God to lay his heavy hand of affliction 
upon EN; in inward troubles of mind: yea his pangs 
were ſo great, his torment ſo grievous, the boiling 
heat of hell fire in his ſpirit was ſo intolerable, that no 
tongue is able to expreſs it. 5 
Mr Fox faith thus of him ; In his youth T was 
twice or thrice with him, whom by his talk I perceiv- 


ed to be fo worn, and conſumed by the ſpace of five 
years, that neither almoſt any brooking of meat, any 


quietneſs of ſleep, pleaſure of life, yea almoft no kind 
of ſenſes were left him: ſo that if it had not pleaſed 
_ Chriſt ſometimes to have relieved his poor ſervant ſo far 


worn, with ſome feaſonable conſolations now and then 


betwixt times, it had been impoſſible for him to have 


was ſo tormented, were of no great moment.“ 


called by the light of the goſpel, and having felt won- 


derous ſweet taſtes of Chriſt's heavenly kingdom, his 


mind after that having fallen into ſome cogitation about 


his worldly buſineſſes, was affrighted with that text, 


Heb. vi. 4. For it is impoſſible that they which were once 
enlightened, and have taſted the heavenlygiſt, c. Upon con- 
ſideration of which words he was fully perſuaded that he 
had finned againſt the Holy Ghoſt: this fo wrought up- 
on him, that it he had been in the deepeft pit of hell, 
he could almoſt have deipaired no more of his 
ſalvation. In this his intolerable grief of mind, though 
he never had, nor could have any joy of his meat, yet 


was he compelled to eat againſt his appetite, that there- 


by he might defer the time of his condemnation as long 
as could be, thinking no leſs but that he muſt needs be 
thrown into hell, ſo ſoon as breath departed out of his 
body: and though Chriſt as be thought, did pity his 
caſe, and was ſorry for him: yet he thought he could 


not help him, becauſe that truth muſt be fulfilled, It Is 
impoſſible for ſuch a one to be renewed by repentance. 
But tho' he ſuffered for many years ſuch ſharp temp- 


tations, and ſtrong buffetings ot ſatan, yet the Lord, 
who graciouſly preſerved him all that while, not only 
at laſt freed him from his diſcomforts, but allo framed 


him thereby to ſuch mortification of life, as the like 
hath fcarce been ſeen, inſomuch that being like one 


already placed in heaven, and dead to this world, both 


in words and affections, he led a life altogether celeſtial, 


utterly abhoring all profane doings. Neither was his 


talk diffefing from the reſt of his life, never uling any 


idle, vile, or vain language. 


The bithop of Litchfield 


as might be: but the Lord of his infinite mercy diſpoſed 
otherwiſe of it, for his faithful ſervant, who had for ma- 
Ny years endured ſuch extreme torments, he would not 
heap more ſorrows upon him, neither would deliver him 
to the flames of fire, who had been 1o ſorely ſcorched al- 
ready with the ſharp fire of inward affliction. So that 
the major having received the biſhops letter, ſent pri- 


vately to John to convev himſelf away from the danger; 


who with his brother William, were no {ooner departed, 
but the ſearchers came into his houſe to fouk for him; 
at laſt coming into an upper-room, they found Robert 
lying ſic K upon his bed of a long diſeaſe; yet preſently 
they carried him before the ſheriff, who would fain have 
diſmiſſed him, ſaying, That* he was not the man they 


ſought for: yet at the importunity of the officer, he 
carried him away with him to Coventry till the biſhop | 


came. 


hearing of his zeal, and ar- 
dency in the profeſſion of the goſpel, wrote to the ma- 
ar and ſheriffs of Coventry, to apprehend him as ſoon 


| | 


priſon, thro! the working of God, and his 
light of the goſpel, but zealoufly profeſſed the ſame. | 


„ 


Mr Robert Glover 
apprehenſion, ſaith thus, At the firſt ſight of the ſhe- 
| riff, nature a little trembled; but before 1 came to the 


writing to his wife about this his 


oodneſs, 
my fears vaniſhed : and when I was called before them 
I tound little juſtice at their hands: but the leſs juſtice. 
1 found the more conſolation I had from God, ſo that 
when I had been a while in prifon, I wept for joy, won- 
dering much at the great mercies of God, and ſaying 
thus to myſelf; O Lord, who am IJ, on whom thou 
ſhouldft beftow this great mercy of being numbered a- 
mongſt thy ſaints, that ſuffer for thy truth's ſake l. And 
thus, ſaith he, confidering God's infinite goodneſs, and 
my own vileneſs and unworthineſs of fo high a promo- 
tion, I was as it were amazed for a while, and over- 
come with joy and gladneis, concluding thus within 
myſelf: O Lord, thou ſheweſt power in weakneſs, wif. 
dom in fooliſhneſs, mercy in ſinfulneſs, who fhall hin- 


der thee from chooſing when, and where thou wilt? as 


ſuſtained ſuch torments, yet the matters for which he | I always zealouſly loved thy truth, ſo I always thought 


I myſelt unworthy to ſuffer for the fame. 
This was the chief; that he having been graciouſly 


Whilſt he was priſoner in Coventry ſome of the alder- 
men would have releaſed him if he would have put in 
ſureties for his forthcoming, but he refuſed it: and 
when they were gone, he ſaid thus to himſelf; I take 
God to record that I have from time to time moved all 
ſuch as I conferred with to be no dalliers in the mat- 
ters of God: but to ſhew themſelves aſter fo great 
means of grace, zealous, earneſt and conſtant in the 
truth, not giving place one jot to the contrary; and 
therefore if I ſhall withdraw mylelf, or by any ſhifts 
pull my neck out of the coller, I ſhall give great offence 
to the weak brethren, and open the months of the ad- 
verſaries to ſlander God's word, who will be ready to 
ſay, he hath encouraged others to be fervent notwith- 
ſtanding any perils, but will give no ſuch example him- 
ſelf - and therefore he thought it is duty, that feiting a- 


ſide all fear, and worldly refpeQs, he ſhould, by the 


mighty aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, by his own example 
ratify and confirm what he ad taught to others, and 
with peace of conſcience, willingly tuſtain whatſoever 
the Romiſh antichriſt ſhould do againſt him. And thus 
he continued priſoner till the biſhop's coming, and 
then he was brought before the biſhop, who amongſt 
other things charged him for his not coming to church, 
concerning which himſelf thus writes: Here, faith he, 
1 might have dallied with him, and put him to his 
proofs: for that I had been long out of his dioceſs, &c. 
but I anſwered him, through God's merciful help, 
that I neither had nor would come to their church ſo 
long as the maſs was uſed there, to fave five hundred 
lives, if I had them.“ After ſome other conference the 
biſhop commanded Mr Glover to be put into ſome 
tower; ſaying, that he would weed out ſuch wolves. 
| A day or two after the biſhop would have Mr Glover, 
andiome other priſoners to be carried to Litchfield, there 
to be diſpoſed at his pleaſure. Whereupon Mr Glover 
was much troubled, fearing that by reaſon of his ſickneſs, 
and their cruel uiage he ſhould die in priſon before he 
came publickly to his anſwer : * But, ſaid he, [ rehuked 
immediately, with God's word, this infidelity of mine, 
ſaying, What do I make of God? Is not his power as 
great at Litchfield, as at Coventry; doth not his promiſe 
extend as well to the one place, as the other? Was he 
not with Habukkuk, Daniel, and Jeremiah, &c. in their 
dangerous impriſonments? He hath numbered the hairs 
of our head. A iparrow falls not on the ground wich- 
out his will: much more will he care for us if we be not 
faithleſs, whom he hath accounted worthy tobe witn<lles. 
to his truth, &c. Theſe meditations ſo cheared up, and 
refreſhed his ſpirits, that hearing one ſay, that he could 


not get horles for them; he ſaid, * Let them then carry 
| us 


pen, ink, paper or boo 
comfort of a New Teſtament, and a prayer-book, which 
he had privily ſtolen into priſon ; moſt of his time he 
ent in prayer and meditation of the merciful promiſes 


Px 
us in a dung cart if they pleaſe, for my part I am con- 


rented,” 


They were ſent to Coventry on the Friday in the 
midſt of the market, that ſo they might be the more gaz- 
ed and wondered at. At Litchfield they were delivered 
to one Jephcot, the chancellor's man, who having the 
ſame night gathered a multitude to ſtare and wonder at 
them, had them preſently to priſon. 

Mr Glover he put into a dark narrow room, next unto 
the dungeon, giving him a bundle of ſtraw inſtead of a 
bed, neither allowing him chair, ſtool, or any thing 
elſe to fit on. That night, faith he, God through 
prayers gave me great patience, fo that if it had been 
his pleaſure, I could have been content to have ended 
my life at that time.“ Yet afterwards Jephcot was con- 
tent that he ſhould have a bed of his own providing: 


but notwithſtanding his ſickneſs, none were allowed 


to come to him to _ him in any thing, neither were 
es allowed him: only he had the 


cf God made unto all that call upon him in the name 
of his dear Son Jeſus Chriſt. Yea faith he, I found in 
niyſelf daily amendment of my health, increaſe of peace 
cf conſcience, and many conſolations from God by the 
help of his Holy Spirit, and ſometimes a taſte and glim- 
mering of the life to come, all for his only Son Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake, to him be all praiſe for ever and ever. 
Indeed ſome temptãtions he was troubled with, as that 
he was unworthy to be counted in the number of thoſe 


who ſuffered for Chriſt and the goſpel's ſake; but he 


anſwered the tempter thus, Were not thoſe whom God 


formerly choſe to be witneſſes, and to bear his name to 


the world, men ſubject to the like fins and inficmities as 


_ ether men are? What have any of us but what we re- 


ceive? Have we not all received of his fulneſs? They 
were no bringers of any good to God, but altogether re- 
ccivers ; they choſe not God firſt, but he choſe them 
firft: they loved not God firſt, but he loved them firſt: 
vea, he loved and choſe them when enemies, full of fin 
and corruption: he is ſtill as rich in mercy, as mighty, 


willing, and ready to forgive {ins without reſpect of 


perſons to the world's end as ever formerly. It 1s no 
arrogancy nor prefumption in any to mind God of his 


_ promiſe, to challenge and claim his aid and aſſiſtance 


in all dangers and diſtreſſes; to call upon him in con- 


tidence not of our own works, but in his promiſes made 


ju Chriſt, in whom, by whom, and for whole ſake, who- 
{5ever approacheth to the mercy-ſeat of the Father, is 


{ure to receive whatſoever is expedient and neceſſary 


{or body and ſoul in a more ample manner than he can 


either a{k or think: he cannot deny his own promiie ; 


Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will hear, and 


- thou ſhalt glorify me, Plal. I. 17. | 

I anfwered the enemy alſo in this manner, ſaith he, I 
am a ſinner indeed, and therefore unworthy to witneſs | | 
nelius Bongey, a capper, of Coventry, condemned by 


to his truth. What then? muſt I deny the werd, be- 


cauſe I am unworthy to profeſs it? What ſhall I get 
hereby, but to add fin to fin; what gr 
than to deny the truth of Chriſt's goſpel? as Chriſt him- 
ſelf teſtiſies; He that is aſhamed of me and my words bejore 


greater {in is there 


men, of him alſo will I be aſhamed before my Father, and his 
bol) angels. By the {ame reaſon 1 might as well torbear 


to doanyof God's commandments; theſe are Satan's de- 


luſions which muſt be overcome by prayer and by the 
{word of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


Shortly after, the biſhop coming to Litchficld, ſent 
for him, who when he came and ſaw none but the biſ- 
hop and his chaplains and officers, he was ſomewhat | 
amazed, whereſore he liſted up his heart to God for his 


mercitul zſſiſtance: the biſhop perſuaded him to return 
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| world, being uſually under the crols and affliction, con- 


him that he was ready to antwer in public; thou ſhalt 


till thou haft anſwered me.“ Then Mr Glover, lifting 


, diſputation about the ſacraments, how many they were, 
and whether Chriit was really in the ſacrament of the 


laſt was brought out and condemned by the biſhop. 


ed him patiently to wait God's leiſure and pleafure, and 


| and to play the man, nothing doubting but that the Lord 


with plenty of conſolation, whereof, he ſaid, he was right 


| The next day Mr Glover went to martyrdom, and 


venly joys, that he cricd out, clapping his hands to- 


| ed in much perpiexity, till towards the end of queen 
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5 
to the church of Rome, telling him, that his church was 
not know till lately in king Edward's time: to which 
he anſwered, that he was a member of that church which 
is built upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apoſtles, Jeſus Chriſt himſe'f being the Head corner 
ſtone ; and this jchurch, ſaid he, hath been from the 
beginning, though it bear no glorious ſhew before the 


temned, deſpiſed, and perſecuted. 

The biſhop was ſo nettled at this, that he commanded 
him upon his obedience to hold his peace; then did 
Mr Glover deſire him to convince him by the ſcriptures; 
but he inftead thereof, propounded ſundry queſtions to 
him, which he refufed to anſwer in private, but fold 


to priſon again, and ſhalt neither have meat nor drink 


up his heart to God deſired that he might be enabled to 
an{wer according to the truth; and fo they fell into a 


altar? After which he was returned to priſon, where he 
had divers conflicts with the biſhop's chancellor, and at 


Two or three days before he was to be burnt, his heart 
was deſtitute of all ſpiritual, comfort fo that he felt in him- 
{elf no aptneſs, nor willingnels, but rather a great hea- 
vineſs and 1ndiſpoſition to bear the bitter crots of mar- 
tyrdomnowready tobe laid upon him; hereupon he much 
feared that the Lord had utterly withdrawn his wonted 
favour from him, and made his moan to a godly miniſter 
that privately came to him how earneſtly he had prayed 
day and night unto the Lord, and yet could receive no 
glimmerings of comfort from him; the miniſter exhort- 


howſoeverhis preſent feeling was, yet ſeeing his cauſe was 
juſt and true heexhorted Km conſtantly to ſtickto the ſame 


in his due time would vifit him, and ſatisfy his defire 


certain and ſure; and therefore deſired him, that when- 
ſoever any ſuch feeling of God's heavenly mercies 
ſhould begin to appear in his heart, that he would 
ſhew ſome ſign thereof, that ſo he might witneſs with 
him the ſame; and io he departed for the preſent. 


was now come within the fight of the ſtake, although 
all the night before, praying for ſtrength and cou- 
rage, he could feel none, yet ſuddenly he was ſo migh- 


7 


tily repleniſhed with God's boly comfort, and hea- 


gether, Oh Auſtin (for ſo was the miniſter called) he 
is come he is come, &cc. and ſo went on with ſuch 
joy and alacrity, that he ſeemed rather to be one de- 
livered from ſome deadly danger to life, than one that 
was paſſing out of the world by a painful death _ 

In the fame fire there was burnt with him one Cor- 


the ſame biſhop for the truth, which he chearfully ſeal- 
ed with his blood, 3 „ 
Mr John Glover ſeeing his brother apprehended for 
him, was fo afflicted with ſorrow, that he had ſmall joy 
of his life, and would gladly have put himſelf into his 
brother's ſtead, but that his friends would not ſuffer him, 
ſhewing him that by fo doing he might entangle himſelf, 
but could do his brother no good; and thus he continu- = 


Mary's reign; at which time there was a new ſearch 

made for him. mo 
The ſheriff with his officers came to his houſe, and 
burſtigg open the doors, tearching every room for hiin; 
at laſt they came to thee chamber door were he was, 
of + R R 8 Which 


lentius, who ſai 
come to talk with you, not to diſſuade you from your 


. 3 
which was only latched, and he held down the latch with 
his finger ; there one of the officers had his hand upon 


the ftring to draw the latch, but another coming by, 
bade him come away, that he had ſearched that chamber 


already; whereupon they departed, and went to ſearch 


other corners of the houſe, and at laſt they found his 


wife, and carried her away to Litchſield ; where after 
much ado ſhe was conſtrained to give way to their ty- 
ranny. | 


Mr John Glover in the mean time, partly with care 


for his wife, and partly by cold taken, when he was 


forced to lie out in the woods for ſhelter, fell ſick and 


died, and was privately buried, in the church-yard. 
This the chancellor baue; of, ſent for the parſon of 
the pariſh, and commande 
and to throw it into the high way: the parſon anſwer- 
ed, that having been buried ſix weeks, the body did ſo 


him to take up the body, 


fink that none could abide the favour of it: then ſaid 


the chancellor, Take this bill, and pronounce him in 


T1] 
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the pulpit a damned ſoul, and at the year's end, when 


the fleth is conſumed, take up his bones, and throw 


their hands, who dying at Wem in Shropſhire, they 
would not ſuffer his body to be buried either in church 


or church-yard, fo that his friends were forced to bury 
him in a broom field. u 8 
The like uſage found one Mr Edward Barton, Eſq; 
who departing this life the very day before queen Eli- 
_ zabeth was crowned, the popiſh curate would not ſuf- 
fer him to be buried in conſecrated ground, ſo that his 
friends were fain to bury him in his garden, 
There was alſo burnt in Hartford-Weft in Shropſhire, 
one Oliver Richardine, of Whitchurch © 
About the ſame time William Wolley, and Robert 
Pigot, dwelling in Wiſbich, being apprehended for re- 


ligion, were carried to jail in the ifle of Ely : Dr Fuller 


the chancellor, with two other doctors came to them in 
priton, and ſaid to Wolſey, that he was out of the catho- 
lic faith, and much more to the fame purpoſe: Wolſey 


them into the high-way for carts and horſes to paſs over | 

them.“ And thus though he eſcaped their malice in his 
life, yet could he not eſcape it after his death, 

The like uſage William the third brother found at 


ave them the hearing a great while, and at laſt ſaid to 


Dr Fuller; Good Mr doctor, what did our Saviour 


Chriſt mean when he ſaid, Matth. 23, Woe be to you 


ſcribes and phariſees, hypocrites; for ye thut up the 
kingdom of heaven againſt men, ye yourſelves go not 

in, neither ſuffer ye thera that would to enter; Fuller 
anſwered, * You muſt underſtand, that Chrift ſpake to 


the ſcribes and phariſees, Lea, {aid Wolſey, Chriſt ſpake 


to read, and ſo departed. _ 


About three weeks after he came to him at ain, and 
aſked him how he liked the book? Wolſey anſwered, 1 


find it asI expected.“ Afterwards a little before the ſizes, 


Dr Fuller the chancellor came to him again, ſaying, 
- * Thou doſt much trouble my conſcience. Wherefore I 
pray thee depart, and rule thy tongue, that I may have | 


no more complaints of thee, and go to church when thou 


far as I may, that I will not take notice of it.“ Wolſey 


ned... 


to you, and your fellows here preſent, and to all other 
ſuch like as you be.“ Then the doctor gave him a book 


—— 
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wilt, and if thou art complained of, I promiſe thee ſo | 


anſwered, * Mr doctor, I was brought hither by law, 


and by a law 1 will be delivered.” 


Pigot was impriſoned for refuſing to go to their church; 


whillt they lay together in priſon, there came to them 
the biſhop's 5 ers a Frenchman, called Peter Va- 
thus to them, My brethren, I am 


faith, but to deſire you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that you ſtand to the truth of the goſpel, and I beſœech 
Almighty God for his Son's ſake to preſerve you in 


PER 


the truth to the end.“ To this purpoſe he ſo enlarged, 


that he cauſed all that were preſent to ſhed tears. A few 
days after, theſe godly perſons were called forth to judg- 
ment, before Dr Fuller, Shaxton, Chriſtopherſon, and 
{ome others; who charged them eſpecially for not be- 


lieving in the ſacrament of the altar: they anſwered, - 


that it was an idol, and that the natural body and blood of 
Chriſt was not really in the ſame, and to this opinion 


| they {aid they would ſtick, believing that theſamewas no 


hereſy, but the very truth. Dr Shaxton ſaid to them, 
* Good brethren, remember yourſelves ; for 1 my ſelf 


| . .# * 
was this fond opinion that you arc, but now I am a new 


man.“ Ab, ſaid Wolſey, are you not a new man; woe 
be to thee, thou wicked new man, for Gcd ſhall juftly 
judge the. 5 N 


- * 


Afterthis, judgment was pronounced upon them both, 
and they were jent back to priſon. Upon the day ap- 


pointed for their execution, one Peacock was nominsted 


to preach, after which they were bound to the ſtake: 

then one Collifon a prieſt, faid unto them, Brother 

Wolſey, the preacher hath openly reported in his ſermon 
this day that you are out of the catholic faith, that you _ 

deny baptiſm, and jome part of the holy ſcriptures ; 

| whereſore I beſeech you fur the ſatisfying of my con- 


ſcience, and the conſcience of ſome others here preſent, 
that you declare what part of the {ſcriptures you find 
fault with: Wolſey anſwered, © I take the eternal and 


everlaſting God to witneſs that I do err in no point, nor 


part of God's book; but hold, and believe the ſame to 


be moſt firm, and ſound doctrine, in all points for our 
ſalvation, and for the ſalvation of all others to the end 


of the world, whatſoever mine adverſaries report to the 


contrary, God forgive them for ir.” Then came one 
| and brought a whole ſheer full of New Teftaments to 
burn them; O, ſaid Wolley, give me one cf them, 
and Pigot deſired another, which they claſped cloſe to 
their breaſts; and then fire being ſet to them, they fi- 


niſhed their courſe with joy. 


Wolſey was full of zeal and ſo deſirous to glorify Gd 
| by ſuffering martyrdom, that being very ill in priſon, _ 
he feared nothing more than that he ſhould die before 
the day of his execution, which he called his glad day. 
A friend came to viſit him in priſon, to whoin he gave 


ſome money to be diſtributed according to his 2ppoint- 


ment; and amongſt the reſt, he ſent a noble to one Ri- 


chard Denton, a ſmith in Cambridgeſhire, defiring his 


friend to commend him to him, ſaying, that he marvel- 
led he ſtayed ſo long behind him, ſeeing that he was the 
firſt that delivered the bock of the holy ſcriptures into 
his hand, and told him, that it was the truth, and therc= 
fore he deſired him to make haſte after him as faſt as he 
could. This ſix ſhillings and eight pence being after- 


wards delivered to Denton according to his delire, toge- 


ther with the meſſage which Wolley ſent to him; his 
anſwer was, I confels it is the truth, but alas I cannot 
burn: but he that could not burn for the cauſe of 


Chrift, was afterwards burnt againſt his will ; for his 


houte Deng {et cn fire, whilſt he buſted himſelf to ſave 
e was burnt in the houſe with two others 


his goods, 
that were with him. 


Preſently after doctor Ridley, and Mr Hugh Latimer 


ſuffered martyrdom at Oxford. See their mariyrdoms. 


About the time of the burning of theſe eminent ſer- 
vauts cf Jeſus Chriſt, a very remarkable judgment fell 
upon Stephen Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter and chan- 
cellor of England, who having been au active inſtru- 
| ment of much miſchief in the church, we ſhall here 


briefly ſet down his ſtory. 


He was born in Bury in Suffolk, and in his youth 
traiied up in Cambridge; he had very good natural 
parts, eſpecially a firm memory, ſo that he profited ex- 
| ceedingly in the knowledge of the arts and tongues, el- 

| pecially 
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pecially applying himſelf to ſuch ftudies which had a 


proſpec towards honour and preferment. Yet, toge- 
ther with thele qualities, he had many and great vices, 


He was very proud, and ſelf-conceited, crafty, and ſub- 


tile; towards his ſuperiors of aflattering and fawning diſ- 


poſition: towards his inferiors, cruel : towards his e- 
quals ſtout and envious. He ſtood much upon his cre- 
dit and eſtimation. In his religion he was variable, and 


changing, ſo that it was hard to ſay whether he was a 


roteftant or papiſt, He was a great ſtickler about king 


Henry the VIIIth's divorce from the lady Katharine 


of Spain; whereupon he was made biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. | | e „ 


At the aboliſhing of the pope's ſupremacy, none was 
io ready to ſwear, ſo forward to write againſt the pope as 


te. Afterwards, in emulation of the lord Cromwell's e- 


ſtate, he was an utter enemy both to him, and his reli- 


gion. In king Edward's time, he ſmelled of the goſpel 


and ſeemed to preach for it, but afterwards he turned 
from it, and became a cruel perſecutor of it to his dying 
day, for which he eſcaped not the juſt judgment of God 


zn this life: for the ſame day that Dr Ridley and Mr 


deterred dinner till about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
at which time came one of his ſervants, poſting from 
Oxford ro bring him the news of their death : hereupon 


he came out rejoicing to the duke, ſaying, * Now let us 

go to dinner.“ The table was immediately furnithed, | 
and the biſhop began to eat merrily: but he had eaten 
but a few bits, when a ſudden ſtroke of God's terrible | 


hand fell upon him, fo that being carried from the table, 
he was laid in bed, where he continued for fifteen days 


in ſuch intolerable anguith and torments, that he could 
neither void any thing by ordure-or urine : his tongue 


was ſwoln, and black, to that his mouth could not con- 
tin it, and his body being miſcrably enflamed, he end- 


ed his accurſed life. 


Chicheſter, coming to him, began to ſpeak to bim a- 


bout the merciful promiſes of God, and free juſtifica- 
tion by the blood of Chriſt: to whom he aniwered, 


What my lord, will vou open that gap now? Then 


farewel altogether. Open this window to the people, 
aud farewel altogether. _ . „ 


About the ſame time John Webb was brought betore 


the biſhop ot Dover, (Dr Harpsficid) and ſome others, 


where ſuch common articles were objected againſt him, 


28 againſt others, to which he anſwered, that he beliey- 
ed that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper was left in 
commemoration of his death, and not that it was tran- 


ſubſtantiated into his body, &c. after which he, with 
George Roper, and Gregory Park, and two other god- 
ly men, were all brought forth together, who ail con- 
ſtantly adhering to the truth, were condemned, and 


carried to the place of their martyrdom: by the way 


they ſaid divers plalms. Roper at the ſtake putting off 
bis gown, fetched a great leap; and to they all three 
were conſumed in the flames at Canterbury, abiding 


their torments moſt patiently, and rejoicing, that they 


were counted worthy to fuſer for Chriſt's fake. _ 


William Wiſeman, a clothworker of London, being 
caſt into Lollard's tower, for the teſtimony of Jetus, 


was there, by the cruel papiſts made away with and caſt 
into the fields; none were allowed to bury him; yet 
ſome godly perſons privatcly buried him in the night, 


At the ſametime maſter John Philpot after much cruel 
ulage in priſon ſuffered martyrdom.—Sce his martyr- 


dom. 

Anno 1556. They ſtill continue their bloody rage a- 
gainſt the poor ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, and in January, 
the tuſt month cf the year, theſe {even perſons, Tho— 
mas Whittle, miniſter, Bartlet Greene, gentleman, John 
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Tudſon, John Went, Thomas Brown, Iſabel Foſter, 

and Joane Warne, were all burnt together in one fire 
in Smithfield. The articles objected againſt them were 
all the ſame. Thomas Whittle was a miniſter in Eſſex 
in king Edwardthe VIth's days: and in the beginning of 

queen Mary was driven from his place; whereupon he 
went up aud down preaching the goſpel, as he had oc- 
caſion and opportunity: at laſt he was apprehended, 
upon hope of reward, by one Edmund Ajablaſter, and 
carried before the biſhop of Wincheſter in the begin- 
ning of his laſt 1cknets: the biſhop, inſtead of reward- 


| ing him, aſked Alablaſter, whether he had no body elle 


to carry ſuch raſcals to but him? © Get thee gone, thou 
varlet, out of my ſight, ſaid he, and trouble me with no 
ſuch matters.“ Yet did this Alablaſter, till gaping at- 
ter a reward, carry Mr Whittle to Bonner, biſhop of 
London, and by the biſhop he was laid in the porter's 
lodge all night upon the bare earth: the next morning 
he tent for him to his chamber, and aſked him many 
queſtions about the ſacrament, &c. to which Mr Whit- 


| tle returned ſuch anſwers, as much angered the biſhop : 


| | WHhereupon he told him that he ſhould go 70 priſon, | 
Latimer were burnt at Oxford, the old duke of Norfolk 


came to dine with this biſhop of Wincheſter: the biſhop 


where the ſhould be fed with bread and water: and not 
content therewith, he fell upon him, and beat him with 
his fiſts, and then put him into a little room, where he 
lay upon a table two nights: Yet faith he, / ſlept very 
ſoundly, thanks-be to GG. 5 
A tew days after, the biſhop ſent for him again, and 
appointing Dr Harpsticld to draw up ſome articles, un- 
to which if he would ſubſcribe, he ſhould be ditmiſſe?, 
Dr Harpsfield drew up the bill very ſubtilly, only to this 
purpote: that he ſhould deteſt all herefies againſt the ſa- 
crament of the altar, and other ſacraments, and that he 
ſhould believe the faith of the catholic church, and live 
accordingly. To this bill maſter Whittle ſet his hand, 
being much importuned and counſelled thereunto. The 


| fleſh, faith he, being deſirous to have liberty, I conſi- 


5 5 1 : I dered not thoroughly the inconveniences that might 
u the beginning of bis ſickneſs Dr Day, bithop of 


come thereby, But, ſaith he, after I had done it, I had 
little joy: for by and by my conſcience told ine by God's 
word, that I had done evil, by to flight a means to ſhake 
eff the ſweet croſs of Chriſt. Oh the crafty ſubtilty of tatan 
in his members. Let every man whom God ſhall de- 
liver into their hand, take heed of them, and cleave faſt 
to Chriſt: for they will leave no corner of his conicience 
unſcarched, but will attempt by all guileful and ſub- 


tile means to corrupt him, and to cauſe him to fall from 


God and his truth „ 
Ie night after he had ſubſeribed, he was greatly 
troubled, and through afflictions of conſcience, could 
not ſeep: © For ſaith he, though I might have delivered 
my body out of bonds, yet 1 could have no joy, nor 
comfort: but ſtill my conſcience was tormented more and 


| more, being aſſured by God's Spirit, and his word, that 


through evil advice and counſel I had done arhils: and 
o partly chrough my cruel uſage, and partly through _ 
diſtemper of mind, I was very ill, lying upon the 
ground when the keeper came; whereupon l deſired him 
- ſend doctor Harpsheld to me, which accordingly he 
When he came, Mr Whittle told him that he was 
| very much grieved in his conſcience, becauſe he had 
lublcribed : adding, that his conſcience ſo accuſed him 
through the juſt judgment of God and his word, that 
he felt an hell in his conſcience, and Satan ready to de- 
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| vour him; and therefore he intreated him to let him 


have his bill again, for that he would not ſtand to it. 
The doctor courtecufly ſent for it, and gave him it: 
whereupon Mr Whittle tore out his name; and profet- - 
ſed that now he was ſatisfied, and much rejoiced though 
he ſhould die for it. After which he thus writeth: 
Being condemned to die, my conſcience and mind, I 
praiſe God, is quiet in Chriſt, and I by his grace am 
| | very 


— — 
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and merciful, viſiting, and reliev 
that were with him in priſon. 5 
Immediately after followed in Canterbury, the mar- 
tyrdom of John Lomas, Anne Albright, Joane Catmer, 

Agnes Snoth, and Joane Sole. John Lomas being ex- 
amined about his faith, anſwered, That he believed lo | 
much as is contained in God's book, and no more. Ag- 
nes Snoth being examined about the ſacrament of the 
altar, anſwered, That ſhe believed that ſo many as re- 


PER . 
very willing and content to give over this body to the 
death for the teſtimony of his truth, and pure religion a- 


gainſt antichriſt, and all his falſe religion and doctrine; 
and accordingly, within a few days after, he, with the 
other fix, fealed the teſtimony of his doctrine with 
his blood, which he willingly and chearfully gave for 


the witneſs of the truth. | | | 
Mr Bartlet Greene, above mentioned, when he was 
condemned, ſpent all his time in Newgate either in pray- 
er, which he was much addicted to, or in godly medi- 
tations and exerciſes, When he was to die he went 
chearfully to the place of his torments, often repeating 
this diftich. e e 


Chriſte Deus, fine te ſpes eſt mihi nulla ſalutis: 
Te duce vera ſequor, te duce faiſa nego, 
O Chriſt my God, ſure hope of health, 
 _ Beſides thee I have none: 1 
The truth I love, and falſhood hate 


Huy thee my guide alone. 


He was a man of admirable modeſty, fo far abhorring 


pride and arrogancy, that he could notabide to have any 


thing ſpoken in his praiſe. When he was beaten and 


{courged with rods by biſhop Bonner, he greatly rejoiced 


in the ſame; yet was his modeſty ſuch, that he would 
never ſpeak of it, till a little before his death, when he 


declared it to a boſom friend. He was very charitable 
| ing the poor priſoners, 


ceived the ſacrament as Chriſt and his apoſtles minitter- 
ed it, received it to their comfort; Bur, {aid The, as it is 
now uſed in the church, no man can receive it otherwile 


than to his damnation, as I think.“ Anne Albright be- 
ing examined about auticular confeſſion, and the ſacra- 
ment of the altar, anſwered, That the would not be con- 
feſſed; ſaying that the prieſts were the children of per- 
dition, and could do no good by their abſolution. 
And for the other, ſhe {aid, that the ſacrament of the al- 
tar was a naughty and abominable idol. The like faid 
the other two women; whereupon they were all con- 
demned : and when the fire flamed about their ears, 
they ſung pſalms till they reſigned up their ſpirits to 


God. 


Prelently after followed the martyrdom of Dr Cran- 
mer, archbiſhop of Canterbury. — See his martyrdom. 
Preſently after in the town of Ipſwich Agnes Potten 


and Joane Trunchfield were examined about their reli- 
gion, and their opinion about the ſacrament ; whereto 


they anſwered, that in the ſacrament was the memorial 
only of Chriſt's death, and paſſion: For, ſaid they, Je- 


ſus Chriſt is aſcended into heaven, and there ſits at the 
right hand of God, according to the ſcriptures; and 
therefore he is not in the ſacrament;' for this they 
were condemned, and burnt; at which time, with com- 
fortable words of the ſcriptures, they earneſtly intreated | 
the people to entertain, and believe the rruth of God, 


and not to truſt the inventions and deyices of men 
and inſtitutions of the Romitſh antichriſt: but to abo- 
minate him with all his ſuperititions, and rotten religi— 
on. In the fire they held up their hands, and called 
upon God earneſtly ſo long as life endured, yielding up 
their ſpirits wich much joy and comtort. 
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About the lame time, in the dioceſs of Saliſbury, John 


Maundrel of the pariſh of Revel in Wiltſhire, after the 


1criptures were tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Tindal, 


became a diligent hearer, and a fervent embracer ot the 
truth, delighting in nothing ſo much as in hearing, and 
conferring of God's word, always carrying a New Teſ- 
tament about him: and becauſe he could not read hin- 
ſelf, when he came into any company that could read 
his book was always ready, and having a very good 


memory, he could recite by heart molt places of the 


New Teſtament : his life and converſation was very be- 
neſt and full of charity ; and thus he continued till Ma- 


| ry's days; when popery was then again reſtored, and 


God's true religion perſecuted, he lett his houſe, and 


| went into Gloceſterſhire, going up and down to tuch as 


he knew feared God, and ſometimes remained as a ler- 
vant with ſome of them. At laſt he went to a friend of 


his at the Vizes, declaring to him his purpoſe of return- 
ing to his own houle ; his friend would have diſſuaded 


him, but he told him that he muſt needs go home, and 

There he uſed to meet with Wilkam Coberley and 
John Spicer-to confer with thein : theſe three agreed the 
Sabbath following to go to the pariſh church, where 
ſceing the people to follow in proceſſion, and to wor- 
ſhip the 1dol, they exhorted them to leave the ſame, and 
turn to the living God: afterwards the prieſt going in- 
to the pulpit, where he prayed for the fouls in purgꝛ- 


| tory, &c. John Maundrel ſpeaking to him, ſaid that 


n was the pope's pinfold, which his other two _ 


friends athrmed alſo ; for this, by the command of the 


prieſt, they were put into the ſtocks; then brought be- 
fore a juſtice of peace, who ſent them to Saliſbury to the 
biſhop, Dr Capon; the biſhop examined them of their 
faith, and caſt them into priſon ; when they were 


brought to a public hearing, they were examined about 
the ſacrament of the altar, & 28 

popiſh mais was abominable idolatry, and injurious to 
| the blood of Chriſt, &c. For this they were condemn- 


c. They anſwered, that the 


ed, and ſo delivered to the ſheriff; whereupon John 


Spicer ſaid, Oh Mr ſheriff, now muſt you be their 


butcher, whereby you will make yourſelf guilty of in- 


| nocent blood, When they came to the place of their 
. martyrdom, they kneeled down and prayed together; 


then having ſtript themſelves to their ſhirts, Spicer faid, 
This is the joyfulleſt day that ever I {aw;” when 
in ” flames they. chearfully gave up their ſouls to 
God. | 3 „ | . 155 
Preſently after Robert Drake and William Tims, mi- 
niſters, Richard Sprug, Thomas Sprug, John Cavel, 


and George Ambroſe, tradeſmen, all of Eſſex, were ap- 


prehended, and ſent up to London to the biſhop of . 


Wincheſter, who ſeit them to priſon, where they lay 
almoſt a year, till after the biſh 


: op's death; and D 
Heath ſucceeding in the chancellorſhip of England, four 
of theſe men being weary of priſon, petitioned Heath fer 
their enlargement. Hereupon Sir Richard Read was 


ſent to priton to examine them; before him they con- 


feſſed that they had not been at church ſince the Eug- 


liſh ſervice was taken away. Robert Drake was alſo ga- 


mined, and William Tims, who antwered boldly accord 


8 


ingto the truth, and ſo ſhortly after thefe fix perſons wete 


brought forth before biſhop Bonner in his confiſtory. 


The biſhop began with Tims, and told him that he 
was the ring- leader and ſeducer of the reſt, &c. Then 
ſaid Tims, My lord, I marvel that you dare begin with 
alle; for there are none oftheſe, but beforetheir impriton- 
ment held the ſame opinions that they do now, ſo that 
they learned not their religion in priſon; and for mine 
own part, I never knew them till we met in priſon; how 
then could I be their teacher ? The biſhop then alked 


him if he would ſubmit to the catholic church, oiher- 
Wlie 
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them over to the ſecular power. 


At Colcheſter, Chriſtopher Lyſter, 
Spencer, Simon Joyn, Richard Nichols, and John 
Hammond, were examined by the biſhop, and ſent up 
to London to Bonner, who examined them of ſundry 
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wiſe ke ſhould be condemned for an heretic? Then faid 


ancther of the priſoners, * My lord, you judge us ac- 
cording to your own luſt, but if you will judge us ac- 
cordingtotheholy Teſtamentof Chriſt, which is the word 


his tongue. Then ſaid Tims, My lord, I doubt not 


| 


* 


of truth, we will ſtand to it; This ſo angered the biſ- 
bop, that he called him buly knave, and bid him hold 


but I am of the catholic church whatſoever you judge of 


me: but as for your church, you yourſelf have formerly 


renounced ir, and by your oath promiſed , never to 


conſent to the ſame; and therefore all of you are 
falſly forſworn and guilty of purjury ; yea, you have 


ledge it. 


3 and yet you burn men that will not ac 
Bonner. Where have I written any thing againſt the 


church cf Rome? _ 5 3 
Tims. My lord the biſhop of Wincheſter wrote 
 learnedly againſt it in his book De vera obedtentia, to 


which you prefixed an epiſtle, inveighing largely a- 


gainſt the biſhop of Rome, reproving his tyranny and 
1 calling his power falſe and pretended,” &. 
© Indeed, ſaid Bonner, my lord of Wincheſter wrote 
a bock againſt the ſupremacy of the pope's holineſs, and 
I prefixed a preface before it, but this we did becauſe of 

the perilous world that then was; for then it was treaſon 


to maintain the authoriiy of the pope, and therefore fear 


compelled us thereunto : but ſince the coming in of the 
_ queen's majeſty, we have acknowledged our faults ; do 

: thou alld as we have done 
My lord, qouth Tims, that which you then wrote 
was agreeable to the holy ſcriptures; but that which you 
now do is againſt che word of Gd, as | can well prove.“ 
The biſhop then began to perſuade them earneſtly to re 
- yoke their errors, and to conform themſelves to the 
church of Rome: to which Tims anſwered, the fee 
of Rome is the ſee of antichriſt, and therefore to that 
church J will not conform myſelf, nor once conſent un- 
to it.“ The like ſaid all the reſt: whereupon the biſ- 


both ſpoken and written earneſtly againſt the Pope's 
now- | 
I | About the ſame time Katharine Hut, 
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that it cannot be agreeable to the word of God, neither 
are you of the true church; for you make laws to kill 
men, and you make the queen your hangman.“ Then 
the biſhop denounced the ſentence of condemnatio 
againſt them, and delivered them to the te 


power, and ſo they were carried in a cart from New- 


gate to Stratford Bow, _ 2 | 

When they were chained to the ſtake; Laverock 
threw away his crutch, and comforting Ap-Rice, ſaid 
unto him, Be of good comfort, my brother, for my 
Lord of London is our good phyſician, he will heal us 
both ſhortly; thee of thy blindneſs, and me of my 
lameneſs ;* and ſo patiently ſuffering the pains of the 
fire, reſigned up their ſpirits unto Gd. 80 
e 1 | Joan Hornes, Eli- 
zabeth Thackvel, and Margaret Ellis, were ſent up to bi- 


| ſhop Bonner out of Eſſex by Sir John Mordant, and Ed- 


mund Tyrel, eſq; the biſhop received and examined 


| them, eſpecially about the tacrament of the altar; to 


which Katharine Hut anſwercd, 'I deny it to be God, 


| becaule it is a dumb god, and made with mens hands: 
| the like ſaid all the reſt, whereupon they were all con- 
demned, and being carried into Smithſield, they joyfully 


ſuffered martyrdom. _ 


A poor blind boy was apprehended and caſt into pri- | 


ſon, arid afterwards brought forth before the chancellor 


of Gloceſtor, who examined him whether he believed 
Chriit's body to be really in the ſacrament of the altar ? 
to which he anſwered negatively. Then ſaid the chan- 


cellor, * Who taught thee this hereſy?” the boy anſwer - 
ed, * You, Mr chancellur, when in yonder pulpit you 
taught us, that the ſacrament was to be received ſpiri- 


| tually by taith, and carnally and not really as the papiſts 


| your conſcience, and mock God and the world, yet will 


hop procceded to their condemnation, and delivered 


Shortly after in the flames they quietly and joyfully 


reſigned up their ſpirits unto God. 


„John Harpool, aud Joane Beach, being brought be. 


fore the biſhop, were examined of the like articles, and 
perſevering in the truth, were condemned, and ſuffered. 


martyrdom together inthe lame ſire at Rocheſter in Kent. 


Alfo Mr John Hullier, miniſter, firſt brought up in 


Eaton fchool, and then in the king's college at Cam- 
bridge, ſuffered under Thurlbey, biſhop of Ely, for | 1 
8 | over to the ſheriff, Sir John Silliard, who burned chem 


the ſincere preaching of the goſpel. 
John Mace, John 


ordinary articles, to which they anſwered according to 


could be brought to recant, he condemned them, and 
1o delivered them to the ſecular power ; then were they 


{ent to Colcheſter, where they ended their lives to the | 
glory of God's holy name, and the great encourage- | gal | 
- in the county of Suffolk, who by the rage ot their en- 


ment of others. 


Hugh Laverock, an old lame man, and John Ap- 
Rice, a blind man, being accuſed by fome of their 
neighbours to biſhop Bonner, were ſent for, and by |. 
him examined about the ſacrament of the altar. To 
which Hugh Laverock anſwered, that he would ſtand 


to his firſt anſwer, and that he could not find in the 
ſcriptures that the prieft ſhould lift over his head a cake 
of bread : then the biſhop aſked Ap-Rice what he ſaid 
to it? who anſwered, * The doctrine which you teach 
is ſo agreeable to the world, and embraced of che lame, 


the truth: and when neither by flattery nor fear, they 


teach.“ But ſaid the chancellor, Do thou as I have done 
and thou ſhalt live as I do, and 4 the burning.“ The 
boy anſwered, Though you can ſo eaſily diſpenſe witli 


not I do ſo.“ Then ſaid the chancellor, God have mer- 
cy upon tnee, for I will read the ſentence of condemna- 
tion againſt thee.” * God's will be tulfilled,” ſaid the boy, 
So the chancellor condemned him, and another called 


Thomas Croker, delivering them over to the ſecular po- 
er, by whom they were both burned, joyfully yielding 
up their ſpirits into the hands of God. 


About the ſame time Thomas Spicer, John Dennis, 
and Edmund Poole being apprehended for not coming 5 
to church and receiving the ſacrament, were carried be- 
tore Dunnings, chancellor of Norwich, who tried every 
means to turn them from the truth; but When he could 
not prevail, he condemned them, and delivered then: 


at Beckles in Suffolk: whey they had made their pray - 
ers at the ſtake, and laid chebeliel, fire was put to them, 


and in the flames they praiſed God with ſuch an audible 


voice, as ſürpriſed all that heard them. Hereupon Ro- 


bert Bacon deſired the tormentorstothrow a fagot to ſtop 


the knaves' mouths, as he called them: but theic good! 
men regarding not his malice, confeſſed the truth, an. 
yielded their lives very joyfully.  _ _ 

great perſecution was raiſed up at the ſame time a= 


A 
gainſt many godly perſons of Winſlon and Mendleſam 


| Emies were forced to leave their houſes and eſtates, and 


Pr I 
* 


n) SSI. 5 
An honeſt poor man of Maulden called Gregory Crow, 


who, with his man and boy was going over into Kent 


to fetcli fuller's earth; but by the way, meeting wita a 
ſtorm, his boat was driven upon the ſand, ſo that it 


ſunk; and the men were forced to hold upon the maſt ; 
at which time Crow leeing his New Teſtament in th. 


water, caught it up and put It in his boſom ; the tide be- 
ing gone, they were left upon the ſands at leaſt ten 
5 | 7 F __ m.te3 


* e | 
miles from the land; there they made their prayers to- 
within half an hour it would flood: in which time they 
found their cheſt wherein was five pound fix ſhillings 
and eightpence: but Crow caſt it in the ſea, ſay ing, It 
. God will fave our lives he will provide us a living, and 
| ſo they went up the maſt where they hung by the arms 

and legs for ten hours together, in which time the boy 
was ſo weary, and beaten with the ſea, that he fell off, 
and was drowned. | | Ws 


* | 
The water being gone, and the ſand dry, Crow ſaid | 


to his man, It is belt for us to take down our maſt, and 


when the Hood comes to fit 1 55 it, and ſo it may pleaſe 


God to bring us to iome ſhip that may take us in:“ 
This they did, and rid upon the maſt "Tueſday night, 


Wedneſday, and Wedneſday night, in which time the | 


man was ſo tired with hunger, watching, and cold, that 
he died. Then was Crow left alone, who being driven 
up and down in the ſea, prayed to God for help, but 
durſt not ſleep left the ſea ſhould beat him off: when he 
was almoſt ſpent, his fleſh being ſodden with the water, 
and his mouth and eyes almoſt cloſed up with talt, be- 


| hold the providence of God: a ſhip that was going for 
Antwerp, the wind being not fair, was driven out of | 


her courſe, whereby they ſaw ſomething afar off in the 
ſea; but ſuppoling it to be a fiſher-boy, they ſteered 
from it: Crow obſerving this, held up his cap and fhak- 


cd it above his head, whereby at length they were | 
moved to go to him, and ſo they took him in: when 


he came into the ſhip, though half dead, yet careful of 
| his New Teſtament, he pluckt it out of his boſom, and 
ave it to them to dry. The ſhipmen were very care- 
ful of him, and at laſt recovered him, and carried him to 


Antwerp; where the people, hearing of his miraculous | 


deliverance, came to fee him; ſome giving him clogths, 
and others money, fo that he was no loſer by his depen- 
dence upor. God, | el 


William Slech being priſoner in the King's Bench for 
the truth of the goſpel, died there, and was buried in the 


back: ſide of the 1aid priſon, .. | 
At Lewis, in Suſſex, were burned Thomas Harland, 


their conſtant adhering to the truth. 


Shortly after them were burned in the ſame place, Air 
Thomas Whocd, miniſter, and Thomas Mills for the 


ſame cauſe. 


In the King's Bench, Mr William Aderal, miniſter, 
and John Clement, dying, were buried in the back ſide 


of the priſon. 
A godly young man, 


ter. 


burnt. The ſheriff divided them into two parts, and 
went to one, and toid them that their fellows had re- 


ſervant to a merchant, ſuffered 
grievous perſecution, and at laſt was burat at Leiceſ- 
DE reſently aſter, eleven men and two women were con- 
demned by Bonner, and ſent to Stratford Bow to be 


canted, wiſhing them to do the like, whereby their lives 


might be ſaved: to whom they anſwered, That their 


faith was not built on man, but on Chriſt crucified. 


When he could not prevail with them, he went to the 


other part, telling them that their friends had recanted, 


way themſelves: but they anſwered, as the other, that 
their faith was not built on man, but on Chriſt, and his 
| ſure word. Thus ſeeing that he could prevail with none 


of them, he carried them to the fire. There they | 


prayed earneſtly unto God, and went Joytuby to the 
ſtake, embracing, and kiſſing it, and f . Cheatfully 
yielded up their ſouls unto God, e eee 
About the ſame time a great 
the dioceſs of Litchfield, by: 


* 


erſecution 'as'raiſed in 


% 


Hanb, tiie biſhoh thers- 


ot, whereby many were forced to d penatice, and a-- 
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a mongſt the reſt one Thomas Flier of Utoxiter, was lain 
gether, that God would ſend ſome ſhip that way; for 1 he 


by a deſperate papiſt. = 
In the King's Bench; Thomas Parret, John Norris, 
and Martin Hunt, died in priſon for the truth; the lat- 
ter was famiſhed to death; they were all buried in the 
priſon yard. | 
At St Edmundſbury, Roger Bernard being brought 
before Dr Hopton, the biſhop, was examined whether 
he was ſhriven at Faſter? To which he anſwered, That 


he had not confeſſed his ſins to the prieft, but he had 


confeſſed them to Almighty God, who he hoped had 
forgiven them. The biſhop told bim that he muſt con- 
tels them to the prieſt; to which he anſwered, that by 


God's grace he would not do it. Then the biſhop cal. 
led him heretic, &c. Bernard anſwered, That it grieved | 
him not to be called heretic by him ; for ſo his OE fa- 


thers had called the prophets and confeſſors long before 


him. After ſome other conference, the biſhop bade the 
jailor take him away, and lay irons enough on him; for 
he would tame him before he had done. Then went di- 
vers priefts to him, who with flattering and enticing 


words, ſought to pervert him from the truth: and when 
that could not prevail, they threatened him with ftock- 


Ing, whipping, and burning; to whom he anſwered, 
Friends, I am no better than my maſer Chrift, and 
| the prophets, whom your fathers ſerved after ſuch man- 
ner; and I for his name's ſake am content to ſuffer the 
like at your hands, if God ſhall fo permit, truſting that 
he will ſtrengthen me in the ſame, according to his pro- 


miſe, in ſpite of the devil, and all his inſtruments.” Then 


they carried him to the biſhop, who condemned and 5 
delivered him to the ſecular power. 


Adam Foſter of Mendleſham in 


ſwelling in his leg, which grievouſly vexed and troubled 


8 him, and at length falling into a fearful diteaſe, he di- 
John Oſwald, Thomas Avington, and Thomas Read, for 


ed moſt miſerably, and in ſo impatient a manner that it 
terrified all that heard thereof. ED 


Robert Lawſon being alſo apprehended for not going 
to church, was by Sir John Tyrel ſent to the bith: p, and 
ſo all theſe three godly men being condemned, were to 
| be burnt at Bury ; at the flake they made their prayers 
unto God, and died with much chearfulncſs; about the 


ſame time one John Fortune, a godly and zealous pro- 
feſſor of the truth, was inade 
and his miniſters. 


was there im- 


himſelf, that the gaoler would let him go abroad upon 


his word; he returned at the hour appointed to pricon _ 
again; at length by a writ, he was removed to London, 


and impriſoned in the King's bench, where one Dr Mar- 


tin came to examine hiro, betwixt whom the following 
communication took place. 5 


Martin. What is thy name? 


] | Careleſs, My name is John Careleſs, 
defiring them to do the like, and not wilfully to caſt a- | 


Martin. It will appear by that I have done with thee, 
that thou art a true careleſs man indeed. Where walk 


thou berg? 
Careleis. Ar Coventry. 


How cameſt thou hither ? 
By a wiic I was ſent hither by the lord 


Martin. 
Carxeleſs. 
chief) uſtice. 
Martin. I wiſh thou wouldſt play the wiſe man's 
Part: thon art an handſome man, and it is a pity but 
ilicu ſhouldſt fave that which God hath bought. | 

e Je Dy 3 


n Suffolk was appre- 
hended by Thomas Mouſe and George Rivet for not 
coming to church, and carried before Sir John Tyre! who 
| {ent him to Norwich to the biſhop ; but it pleaſed God, 
that immediately Mouſe was ſtricken by God with a 
grievous diſeaſe, and died ſhortly after; and Rivet not 
warncd thereby, but perſiſting in his ways, had a great 


away with by the biſhop 
|. John Careleſs of Coventry, wezver, 
pritoned for the truth; but in the gavl he fo behaved 


\y. 


1 


FEN. oy 
Careleſs, I thank your maſterſhip, -and I put you 
cut of doutt that I zm moſt ſure and certain of my ſal- 
vation by Jetus Chriſt; fo that my ſoul is fare already, 
what pains ſocver my body ſuffer here for a time. 


Martin. Yea thou art ſo predeſtinated to life, that 


thou canſt not periſh in whatſoever opinion thou doſt 
die. 
Careleſs, That God haih predeſtinated me to eter- 
nal life in Chriſt I am moit certain; and even ſo I am 
ſure that his Holy Spirit, wherewith I am ſealed, will 


preſerve me from all hereſies, and evil opinions, that I 
hall die in none at all. I 


Martin. Let me hear your faith about predeſtination? 
Careleſs. I believe that Almighty God, our moſt dear 


and heavenly Father, of his great mercy, and infinite 
_ goodneſs through Jeſus Chriſt, did ele&, and appoint. 
in him before the foundation of the world was laid, | 
church which he doth continually guide and govern by 
his grace and Holy Spirit: ſo that not one of them ſhall 
finally periſh, JJ os 

Martin. Why ? who will deny this? pray thee, Care- 
leſs, prove thyſelf a wiſe man, and do not caſt away thy; 


eee oe eo eee etag RO 
Careleſs. The Lord knows I would gladly hve, ſo 

that I may do the ſame with a ſafe conſcience. 
Martin, Thou art a tall fellow, and mayeſt do the 


queen gocd ſervice in Ireland; wilt thou go thither, and 
lerve her majcliy There! | | DEE ONT TEN 


* 


Careleſs. m, do 
grace the beſt ſervice I can with body, goods, and life: 


Martin. By my troth thou art as pleaſant a fellow as 


ever I talk'd with, of all the proteſtants, &c. And fo 
alter ſome other diſcourſe they parte. 


During this his impriſonment, he fell into ſome hea- 


Mr Philpot, lying then in the biſhop's coal houſe; from 


whom he received a contolatory letter, which through | 
God's mercy, gave him great fatisfation. He wrote 


alſo divers other letters during his impriſonment, which 


continued about two years; at the end whereof he fell 


lick, and died, being thereby deprived of that crown of 
martyrdom which he ſo much longed after. 


Julines Palmer was born in Coventry, where his fa- | 
tier had been major: he was carefully brought up in 


learning, and lent to Magdalen college in Oxford, where 


he profited very much in the knowledge of the arts and 


tongues, At laſt he fell to the ſtudy of divinity, recom- 


penſing his ſhort time therein with the greatneſs of his 


diligence; and his late coming to the knowledge of the 


truth, with his earneſt and zealous progreſs in the ſame, 
He was of a civil behavicur. Of manners courteous, of 


conntenance chearful, cf ſpeach pleaſant; quick-ſpirited 
yet humble; apter to be deceived than to deceive; a great 
contemner of reproaches and injuries, uling to ſay, That 


none were to be accounted valiant, but ſuch as could 


delpiſe injuries. In his ſtudies he was indefatigable. 
He roſe early and went to bed late; getting fo much 


credit in the college, that he was choſen fellow and rea- 


derin the ſame. At firſt he was addicted to Popery, and 
kept company only with ſuch as were enemies to the 
golpel of Chriſt. Sermons he would not hear himſelf, 
nor by his good- will ſuffer any of pupils to hear them, 
believing that they might be better occupied at home. 
The preachers, and al! ſuch as were ſetters forth of found 
doctrine, in king Edward the ſixth's time, he deſpiſed; 
for which obflinacy he was oft puniſhed by the officers in 
the college, ſometimes in his purſe, ſometimes in his 
commons. 


3 


vineſs and perplexity of mind; whereupon he wrote to 


Not long before King Edward's death, certain ſcan- 


dalous verſes were ſcattered abroad againſt Dr Haddon, + 


preſident of that college; whereupon Palmer was ſuſ- 


pected, and examined about them: but he did not only 


ſtoutly deny them, but alſo gave ſuch reproachful lan- 
guage to the officers, that upon further conſideration be 


was expelled the houſe. After this, to provide ſubſiſ- 


tence, he betook himſelf to teach children in the houſe 
of Sir Francis Knolles, here he continued till the begin- 
nign of Queen Mary's reign, and then, when viſitors 


were ſent to Oxford to expel Proteſtants, and to put 


Papiſts in their rooms, Mr Palmer repaired to them, and 


acquainting them with his former expulſion for his zeal 
to that cauſe, he was by them again reſtored to his fel- 


lowſhip. | | „ 
After a while it pleaſed God that he met with Calvin's 


Inſtitutions, and read it over; after which, meeting with 


an old companion of his in Paul's church London, they 


looked upon a rood that was lately ſet up. Whereupon 
Palmer ſaid, Is this our God for whom we have ſo 
{marted ?' No, ſaid the other, it is but his image.“ 
His image! ſaid Palmer, I tell thee plainly, John 
Calvin, whole Inſtitutions I have lately read, tells me 


plainly, by God's word, that it is an idol, and that the 
pope is antichriſt, and that his clergy are the filthy ſink- 


hole of hell; and now [ believe it, for I feel it ſenſibly. 
Oh! that God had revealed this to me in times paſt, E 
CO IT We ORE, I | would have bequeathed this Roman religion, or irreligi- 
Vhereſoever I am, I am ready to do her | 


on rather, to the devil of hell, whence it came. Be- 


| lieve me, I will rather have theſe knees paired off, than I 
and if ſhe, or any under her require me to do any thing 
_ contrary to Chriſt's true religion, I am ready alſo to 
do {ſervice in Smithfield, as my þed-fellow, and other 
brethren have done: praiſed be God for it 


will Eneel to yonder jacknapes (fo he called the rood). 


God help me, for J am born to trouble and adverſity in 


JJ 5 5 : 
Thus God wrought in his heart, that he became very 


inquiſitive how the martyrs were apprehended, what 


| articles they were examined of, how they behaved them 
| ſelves at their death: inſomuch that he ſent one of his 
pupils to Gloceſter, to obſerve how biſhop Hooper de- 
meaned himſelf at his burning. And himlelt being 
| preſent in Oxford, when Ridley and Latimer ſuf- 
tered martyrdom, as he came back, he faid to bis 
friends, O! raging cruelty ! oh tyranny tragical, and 


more than barbarous! 


From that day forward he ſtudiouſly ſet himſelt to 
find out the truth; read Peter Martyr's Commentary up- 
on the firſt of the Corinthians, and other good books, 

till at length, through God's grace, he grew to ſuch ma- 


turity and tripeneſs in the truth, that ne ſpared not to 


declare the fame both in words and actions; hereupon 


he began to be firſt ſuſpected, and then abhorred by 
the preſident, Mr Cole, and others, who had formerly 


been his great friends. 


For which cauſe, finding that he could not, with 5 
| ſafe conſcience, be 


e preſent at their idolatrous ſervices, 
he addreſſed himſelf to leave bis fellowſhip, and to de- 


part the houſe; and being aſked by a friend, how he 
would live when he was gone? he anfwered, Domini g 

terra, et plenitudo ejus ; The earth is the Lord's, and 
| the fulneſs of it. Let the Lord work, I will commit 


myſelf to him and the wide world, 
Before his departure, a great papiſt, that had former- 


555 been his great friend, meeting with him, and in dif- 


| : 


ö 


courſe finding him zealous in defence of the truth, {aid 
unto him, Well Palmer, well! now thou art Rout and 


ſtiff in thine opinion; but if thou wert brought to the 


Rake, I believe thou wouldſt tell me another tale; I ad- 


viſe thee, beware of the fire, for it's a ſhrewd matter to 
burn.“ Truly, ſaid Palmer, I have been in danger 
of burning once, or twice, and yet, through God's iner- 
cy, have eſcaped it: but I verily believe it will be mine 
end at laſt; welcome be it, by the prace of God, In- 


| | deed it is a hard matter for them to burn that have 


their 


i hoe earn 
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their ſouls linked totheirbodies, as athief's foot is tied in a 
pair of fetters. But if a man be once able, by the help 


of Cod's Spirit, to ſeparate the ſoul from the body, it is 


no more for him to burn, that for me to eat this piece of 

bread. Ti 
Having left his fellowſhip, it pleaſed God, who ne- 

ver faileth thoſe that depend upon him, that he was pte- 


ſently aſter ſettled in the grammar ſchool of Reading, 


where he was well approved of by thoſe that feared God, 


not only for his learning, but eſpecially for his earneſt. 


zeal, and profeſſion of the truth. But Satan envying 
his proceedings, and proſperous ſucceſs. in the ſame, 
would not ſuffer him long to be quiet there; for he ftir- 
red up certain hypocrites, who under pretence of zeal to 


the truth, inſinuated themſelves into his ſecrets. Lie, 
good man, tuſpeQing no deceit, embraced them joytully, 
and acquainted them with all his proceedings. For 
having ſincerely embraced the truth, and being full ot 
| heavenly zeal, he had an incredible deſire by all means 


oſſible to encourage others in the profeſſion of the fame. 


heſe diſſembling hyprocrites, watching their opportu- 


nity when he was abroad, rifled his ſtudy, ſeized upon 


| his books and writings, amongſt which they found 


ſundry arguments written by him, againſt the popiſh 


proceedings, eſpecially againſt their brutiſh tyranny, 


exerciſed towards the poor ſaints and ſervants of God. 


Having gotten theſe things into their hands, they 
threatned to return them to the privy council, except 


he would reſign the ſchocl to one of their chuſing, and 


preſently depart out cf the country. =» 


Thus was this innocent man, by the malice of theſe 


diſſemblers forced to quit Reading, leaving his bocks in 


the hands of his adverſaries, and a quarter s ſtipend un- 


1aid, and ſo went to Eveſham, where his mother dwelt, 
oping to obtain a legacy, left to him by his father in 


her hands, His mother having before hand under- 


ſtood the occaſion of his coming, when upon his knees 
he craved her bleſſing, ſhe ſaid, © Thou ſhalt have Chriſt's 
curſe and mine wherever thou goeſt.“ Amazed at this 


heavy greeting, he pauled a while, and then faid, * Oh 


mother, your curſe you may give me, which God knows 
I never deſerved; but God's curſe you cannot give, 
| for he hath already bleſſed me.“ *Nay, ſaid ſhe, thou 


wenteſt out of God's bleſſing, when thou was baniſhed 
for an heretic out of Oxford, and now for the like kna- 


very art driven out of Reading.“ Alas mother, ſaid 
he, you are miſinformed, I reſigned my places of 


mine own accord, and heretic Jam none; for I ſtand 


not ſtubbornly againſt any truth, but defend it to my 


power.“ Well,” ſaid ſhe, © I am ſure thou doſt not be- 


lieve as thy father and I, nor as our forefathers did, but 
as thou waſt taught by the new law in King Edward's 
days, which is damnable hereſy,” Indeed, anſwered he, 


© I ſo believe, but it is not hereſy, but the truth, and not 


new, but as antient as Chriſt and his apoſtles.“ Well, 
laid ſhe, * get thee out of my houſe, and ſight, and ne- 


ver take me tor thy mother more; as for money, I have 


none for thee, thy father bequeathed no legacy to here- 


tics: faggots I have th burn thee, and more thou getteſt 


not at my hands.“ Mr Palmer for her curſes returned 


bleſſings and prayers; and ſo weeping abundantly he 
departed from her. This ſo molified her hard heart, 


that ſhe threw an angel after him, ſaying, Take that 
"and keep Thee © (UE mommnenoommn—— 


* 


Mr Palmer finding ſuch entertainment from his mo- 
ther, knew not now which way to turn himſelf; but at- 
ter a while he reſolved privately to return to Magdalen 


college, upon the confidence that he had in a friend or 


two in that houſe. When he had been there a while, he 
ot letters commendatory to his preferment to a ſchool 


in Gloceſterſhire: but as he went thither, muſing with 
himſelf, he reſolved to goprivately back to Reading truſt- | 


29] 


ing that by the help of his friends, he might recover his 
books and quarter's ſalary, Hereupon he went cloſely 
thither, yet not ſo cloſely, but the viperous generation 
of hypocrites had knowledge of it; and conſulting to- 
gether, ſuborned a cunning diſſembler to go to him, to 
fiſh out the cauſe of his coming. This was eaſily effect- 
ed; and the very night after, as he was in bed, came the 
ofhcers with bills and ftaves, requiring him, in the 
queen's name, quietly to go along with them. And 
thus the young mat betrayed by thoſe Judaſes, was led 
away as a ſheep to the flaughter, and was thruſt into a 


vile, deep, ſtinking dungeon, where they left him hang- 


ing by the bands and feet, in a pair of ſtocks, ſo high 
that ſcarce any part of his body touched the ground, 
and there left him for ten hours. Then was he bruſh? 


| before the major, and theſe diſſembling villains charged 


him with treaſon, ſedition, and ſuppoſed murder and a- 
dultery. Mr Palmer anſwered, That if any ſuch hei- 
nous crimes could be proved againſt him, he would pa- 
tiently ſubmit to all kinds of torments they could inflict. 
* Bur, faith he, oh cruel blood-ſuckers, je follow the 
practice of your progenitors, the viperous brood of pha- 
riſees and papiſts: but be you well aſſured that God Al- 
mighty fees all your cruel and crafty packings, and will 
not ſuffer the outrageous fury of your venomoustongues 
and fiery hearts to eſcape unpuniſhed. —_ 
The things which they alledged againſt him were, 
That he ſhould ſay, that the queen had not the ſword 
put into her hand to execute tyranny, and to kill and 


| murder the true ſervants of God: that her word was 


blunt towards the papiſts, but towards true Chriſtians it 


| was too ſharp. That he was a ſower of ſedition, and a 


procurer of unlawful, aſſemblies: that they had found 
him alone with his hoſteſs by the firein her hall. Up- 
on this evidence, the major ſent him to the cage, to be 
a public example of ignominy to the eyes of the world. 
In the afternoon he was brought forth to his anſwer; 

at which time, he ſo mightily and clearly enervated 
their evidence, and proved his own innocency, that the 
major was aſhamed that he had given ſuch credit to 
them, ſo that he ſought means how to convey him pri- 

vately out of the country. Yet in the interim he kept 


him in priſon, where a godly man coming to him, ſaid, 


O MrPalmer, you have deceived our expectations, for 
we hear that you ſuſter not for righteouſneſs ſake, but 
for your own demerits. To whom he anfwered, In- 
deed, brother, theſe are the old practices of the fatani - 
cal brood; but aſſure yourſelf, and God be praiſed for 
it, I have ſo purged myſelt, and detected their falſehood, 


red henceforth I ſhall be no more moleſted there- 
HR. EEE: | | 5 | 


| But his advertaries fearing, that if he ſhould eſcape ſe- 


cretely it would tend to their ſhame and danger, they 
now charge him with hereſy, which thev had gathered 
out of his papers ſtolen out of his ftudy. Then was he 

again ſent for before the major, the official, and ſome o- 
thers, where he was required to render an account of 
his faith. And ſo having gathered out of his own mouth 
ſufficient matter to entrap him, they drew up articles a- 


| gainſt him, and ſent him to Dr Jefferey, who then kept 


his viſitation at Newberry. But before his going, Mr 
Riding of Reading, a godly man, hearing how crus]- 
ly he had been uſed in priſon, and almoſt pined for 


lack of neceſſaries, ſent fecretely to him in the night 4 


bowed groat in token of his love, requiring to know 
what he lacked, and he would provide it for him. Mr 


| Palmer anſwered the meſſenger, The Lord reward 


your maſter for his benevolence towards me, a miſera- 
ble obje&t in this world: but tell him that, God be 
praiſed, 1 lack nothing. The morning before he went 
ro Newberry, one Thomas Aſkin, his fellow priſoner in 


Chriſt's cauſe, ſitting at breaktaſt, and ſeeing Mr Palmer 
| leaning 


jiefferey. I perce 
Palmer. Chriſt hath promiſed not only to give us 
| ſtore of werds neceſſary, but with them ſuch force of 
matter, as the gates of hell ſhall not be able to prevail 
againſt it.“ = 5 


hope you will not compare yourſelf with them.” 7 

bpPalmer. With the holy apoſtles I may not compare, | 

neither have any affiance in mine own wit and learn- | 

ing: yet I am ſure, this promiſe belongs to all ſuch as 
| are appointed to defend God's truth againſt his enemies 


preſume to challenge a doctor? 


his offer; but, ſaid he, I 
renounced m 
_ God's grace, 


lows: * 


PER 


teaning in a window very ſad, aſked him, why he came 


not to breakfaſt? * Becauſe, ſaid he, I have not mo- 
ney to pay for it.” Come on man, ſaid Aſkin, God be 
praiſed for it, I have enough to pay for us both.” 
When they came to Newberry, they were preſently 
committed to the blind houſe, where they found John 
Guin, their faithful brother in the Lord. | 

- Shortly after, Palmer was called before Dr Jefferey, 
and other commiſſioners, where his papers were ſhewn 
to him, and he aſked whether they were his writings? 


Mr Palmer looking upon them, acknowledged that they 
were. | 


 Jefferey. Sayeſt thou ſo? I will make thee recant 


them, and wring Peccavi out of thy lying lips before I. 
have done with thee, © He Hh 5 5 
Palmer. ] know that though of myſelf I can do 
nothing, yet if you and all mine enemies, bodily and 
ghofily ſhould do your worſt, you ſhall not be able to 
bring that to paſs* neither ſhall you prevail againſt God's 

mighty ſpirit, by whom we underſtand the truth, and 
| ſpeak it fo boldly ) Bonne ae 


ive you are full of words 


Jefferey. Chriſt ſo promiſed to his apoſtles; but I 


in times of perſecution ; and I am aſſured, that through 
his grace, that at this time it appertaineth unto me, as 
] doubt not to make it appear, if you will give me leave 
to diſpute with you, before this audience, in defence of 
all that I have written“? %%% 
jiefferey. Thou art a beardleſs boy, and dareſt thou 


Palmer. Remember Sir, Spiritus ubi vult ſpirat. 


The ſpirit breatheth where it pleaſeth him; and, out of 
the mouths of infaints, &c. 
theſe things from the wiſe and learned, &c. God is 
not tied to time, wit, place, or learning; and though 
your wit and learning be greater, yet your love to the 
truth, and zeal to defend it, is not greater than 


And, thou haſt hidden 


After much other conference about the real pre- 
lence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, and infant baptiſm: 
the high ſheriff, Sir Richard A Bridges, proffered him 
great preferment if he would recant his opinion. To 


which he anſwered, thanking him moſt courteouſly for 
Fave already in two places 
living for Chriſt's caule, and ſo, by 
will be ready to yield up this life alſo, 
Sha ß; tt. 
Preſently after, he, with his two brethren, were con- 


demned by Dr Jefferey, and delivered over to the ſecu- 
JJ...“ EE 
Ahout an hour before they went to execution, in the 


preſence of many, Mr Palmer thus comforted his fel- 
Brethren, be of good chear in the Lord, and 
faint not. Remember what Chriſt ſaith, * Bleſſed are 


ye when men revile and perlecute you for righteoul- 


neſs ſake: rejoice and be exceeding glad for great is 


pour reward in heaven. Fear not them that kill the 


ody, and are not able to hurt the ſoul, God 1s faith- 
ful, who will not ſuffer you to be tempted beyond that 


which you are able. We ſhall not end our lives in the 


fire, but only change them tor a better life; yea for 


coals we ſhall receive pearls: for God's holy ſpirit cer- 
tifieth out ſpirits, that he hath even now prepared for 


— 
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| 


yet to recant, and fave his ſoul, 


us a ſweet ſupper in heaven, for his ſake which ſuffered 
. RI wh: 
As they were ſinging a Pſalm, came the ſheriff with 
many men in harneſs to guard them to the fire. At the 
ſtake they all fell down and prayed, and Mr Palmer 
with an audible voice, pronounced the 31 pſalm. 
Then came to him two popiſh prieſts, exhorting him 
| To which he ſaid, 
Away, away, tempt me no longer. Away, I ay, 
from me, all ye that work iniquity, for the Lord hath 
heard the voice of my tears.“ Then all of them putting 
off their cloaths, went to the ſtake and kiſſed it. Then 


ſaid Mr Palmer, Good people, pray for us, that we 


may perſevere tothe end: and for Chriſt's ſake beware of 
popiſh teachers, for they deceive you.“ Hereupon an 
officer threw a faggot at his face, ſo that the blood guſh- 


ed out in divers places : but the ſheriff was ſo offended 


at this, that he- brake the fellow's head. When the fire 


| began to take hold of their bodies, they lift up their 


hands to heaven, and quietly and chearfully, as if they 


felt no ſmart, cried out, Lord Jeſus, firengthen us: 
| Lord Jeſus receive our ſculs.” And fo they continued 
without ſtruggling till they had finiſned their courſe. 


About the ſame time, there were three women in 
the iſle of Guernſey accuſed for not coming to church; 
their names were Catharine Cowches the mother, Guil- 
lemine Gilbert and Perotine Maſſie, the two daughters. 


| Theſe being examined by the dean, and ſome others of 


the clergy, were condemned for heretics, and delivered 
to the ſecular power. When they were faſtened to three 


Rakes, Perotine being great with child, when her belly 


brake by reaſon of the violence of the fire, a fair man- 
child fell out of the ſame, which was taken out of 
the fire, and laid upon the graſs; and afterwards one 
took the child, and carried it to the bailiff, who adjudg- 


ed it to be carried back, and caſt into the fire, which 


was accordingly done. | | 
At Greenftead in Suſſex, Thomas Dungate, John 
Foreman, and mother Tree were burnt for their con- 
{rant adhering to the truth. V 
In the town of Derby, there was one Joane Waſte, 


who was born blind, who in the days of king Edward 


the Vith. frequented daily divine ſervice, an] ſermons, 


by means whereof it pleaſe God ro convert her: and 


ſhe, having learned to knit, got ſo much money as 
bought her a New Teſtament, which ſhe would get 


ſome to read unto her: and {ometimes ſhe would give 
a penny, or two pence to ſome to read certain chapters 


to her: ſo that in the reign of queen Mary ſhe had got- 

ten many chapters by heart, and was grown ſo well - 
quainted with the ſcriptures, that ſhe was able thereby 

to confute their idolatrous practices: for this at laſt ſhe 
was convented before biſhop Baine, and Dr Draicat, his 
chancellor: before whom ſhe was charged for denying 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacraments, &c. to 
which ſhe anſwered, That ſhe believed fo much there- 
in as the word of God taught her. She deſired them 
not to trouble her, being a poor blind women, but if 
they would proceed, ſhe profeſſed that with God's at- 


ſiſtance, ſhe was ready to yield up her life in the defence 


of her taith, in what manner they ſhould pleaſe to ap- 
point. The bithop preſſed her much with the argu- 
ment of God's omnipotency, mixing allo many 

terrible threatenings of impriſonment, torments, and 
death; whereupon ſhe ſaid, * My lord, if before this 

company you will take it upon your conſcience, that 
the doctrine which you would have me believe about 
the ſacrament, is true, and that at the dreadful day of 
judgment you will anſwer for me therein, you ſhall 
know my further anſwer : tothis thehiſhop an{wered, that 
he would: but the chancellor hearing him ſay fo, ſaid, 
* My lord, you know not what you do: you may not 


* aniwer for an heretic ;* whereupon the biſhop retract- 
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ed his word: then ſaid the poot woinati, If you refufe 


me as you pleafe :* Then they pronounted ſentence a- 
gainſt her, and delivered her to the bailiff of Derby; by 
whom ſhe was ſhortly after burned, calling upon God 
for mercy as long as life laſted. 259, | 
Prefently after a godly and zealous man called Ed- 
ward Sharp, was condemned by the biſhop of Briſtow ; 
where conſtantly and manfully perſifting in the defence 
for the truth, he ſuffered martyrdom. a 

At Mayfield in Suſſex John Hart, Thomas Ravenſ- 


dale, with two others, were condemned for the truth, 


and in the fire conſtantly and joy fully yielded their 
lives for the teſtimony of the goſpel of JesUs CHRIST. 
The like did a young man, a carpenter, at Briſtow, 

Preſently after. | 5 | 


Alſo John Horne, and a woman, dled joytully for the 


truth, being burnt at Wottor. Under-hedge in Gloceſter- 


Allo in the ſame town there lived one William Dan- | 


gerfield, a very honeſt and godly man, who by his wife 
ſoane had nine children, and ſhe now vas lying in of 


the tenth, William Dangerfield for his greater ſecurity : 
had abſented himſelf irom home for a time, but hearing | 


that his wife was brought to bed, he came home to vilit 
her and his children; which being known, the houte 


preſently beſet by his popiſh nighbours, and he being | 
taken, was carried to priſon, and afterwards was fo cruel- | 
ly perſecuted by the biſhop (Brooks) that his legs were | 
His wife alſo, having | 
lien in but tourteen days, was carried out of her child- 
bed, together with her infant, and was put into the com- 


almoſt eaten off with the iron. 


mon jail with thieves and murderers. Then did the 


\ biſhop lend for the man, and told him that his wife had 
recanted, who was as well learned as he, and therefore per- 


ſuaded him that he ſhould not perſiſt in his own opinion, 


bdut that he ſhould recant alſo; and the better to induce | 
bim, he was ſuffered to go to his wife, and bad a form 


ot recantation given him, and he promiſed to ſubſcribe 
the ſame; but when he had told his wife what he had 
done, and ſhewed her the recantation, her heart clave 
in ſunder, and ſhe cried out, Alas huſband, thus long 
we have continued one, and hath ſatan fo far prevailed 
with you as to cauſe you to break your vow, which you 


made with God in your baptiſm?” Hereupon the good 
man, ſeeing how they had beguiled him, began exceed- 

ingly to bewail the promiſe that he had made to the 
bi 


2 


op, and made his prayer to Almighty God, deſiring 


him that he might not live ſo long, as to call evil good, | 


-and good evil: and ſhortly after he died, having laid in 
priſon twelve weeks. Joane his wife continued long in 
priſon, till her infant through cold and famine, her 


not long, but ended her life in priſon. 


In Northampton, a godly ſhoemaker was burned for | 


religion, and about the ſame time in the caftle of Chi- 

che 1 three godly confeſſors being in bonds for the 

truth, by reaſon of the cruel handling of che papiſts, died 
in priſon, and were buried in the fields. | 


t Cheſter one Hook a true witneſs of the Lord's 


truth, was burned for the ſame. W 
1 the ſame time Dr Harps field caſt into Canter- 
bury caſtle 8 
2 eſcaped, but were either burnt in the fire, or elſe fa- 
ZS r r 
© Mo Crit, 1557. There came out another bloody 
commiſſion from the king and queen, further to kin- 
dle the fire of perſecution, by realon whereof all the 
quarters of the realm were full of perſecution, and the 


re ſtuffed with the ſaints of God. And firft, 
125 n the town of Colchefter, where the wind of 
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thtee men and women were apprehended ii 
to do this, I will anſwer no farther, but you may do with 


milk being dried up, died; and ſhe herlelf alſo ſurvived 


fifteen godly perſons, of which number not 


PER Es 
| | in one day; 
of which number one only eſcaped; the other twenty 


two were driven like ſheep to London, ready to lay 


down their lives for the goſpel's ſake. Vet the biſhops 
being afraid to execute ſo many together, drew up a 
very eafy ſubmiſſion for them, to which moſt of them 
ſubſcribed, yet divers of them were afterwards appre- 
hended again and executed. „ 

Alſo about the ſame time Thomas Loſeby, Henry 
Ramſey, Thomas Thirty, Margaret Hide, and Agnes 
Stanley, being ſent dare Eſſex to biſhop Bonner, were 
examined, and ſtanding ſtedfaſt in the truth, were by 
him condemned, and in Smithfield all of them in one 
fire moſt joytully ended their lives. 
Stephen Gratwick was brought before the biſhop of 


| Wincheſter, and after divers articles objected againſt. 


bim, the biſhop aſked him if he would recant; to 


whom he anſwered,  * My lord, my faith is grounded 
more ſtedfaſtly than to change in a moment, yea, it is 
no proceis of time that can alter me, unleſs my faith 


were like the waves of the ſea: whereupon the biſhop 
condemned him; then 1aid he with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not my blood to their charge, if it be thy holy 
will;' as he went back to priſon he began to ſpeak to 


the people; whereupon they cried out, Cut out his 
| tongue, or ſtop his mouth.“ Shortly after he, with 
William Moraunt, and one King, were burnt together 


in St George's fields in Southwark. 


In the dioceſs of Canterbury, John Bradbridge, 


Walter Applebie and his wife, Edmund Allen and his 
wife, 3 Manning, and a blind maid were examin- 
ed before the biſhop, and by him condemned; all of 


them were burat in one fire at Maidſtone in Kent 
Alſo in the fame dioceſs, John Fiſhcock, Nicholas 
White, and Nicholas Pardue with four women were 
impriſoned for the truth. Amongſt theſe was one A- 
lice Bendea, who for a while was kept with the other 


in Canterbury-caftle, but afterwards was by the biſhop 


removed into a dungeon under ground, where none of 
her friends could come to her; there ſhe was fed with 
a halfpenny worth of bread and a farthing's worth of 


beer a day, neither could ſhe get any more for money: 


her lodging was upon a little ſhort ſtraw between a pair 


| of ftocks and a ſtone wall: there ſhe lay nine weeks, 
in a very pitiful condition, never changing her apparel, 


when ſhe grievouſly bewail her ſituation, reaſoning with 


herſelf, why her Lord God ſo heavily afflicted her and 


ſuffered her to be ſequeſtered from her loving priſon- 
fellows ; in ſuch extreme miſery and in theſe dolorous 
mournings ſhe did continue till one night, repeating 
that of the pſalmiſt : * Why art thou ſo heavy, O my 
ſoul? and why art thou caſt down within me? Still 


truſt in God, &c. And God's right hand can change 


all this, &c.“ She received comfort in the midſt of her 
ſorrows, and fo continued joytul till her releaſe. At laſt 
ſhe was ſent for to the biſhop, who aſked her it ſhe 
would yet go to church? promiſing favour it ſhe would 
do it: to whom ſhe an{weres, * I am fully perſuaded by 
the great extremity which you have ſhewed towards 
me, that you are not of God, your doings being ſo un- 
godly, and that you ſeek ny deſtruction; withal, ſhew- 
ing how lame ſhe was by reaſon of her ill lodging and 


diet, fo that ſhe was ſcarce able to move herſelf without 


pain: hereupon the biſhop delivered her out of that 
filthy hole, and ſent her to another priſon, till ſhe, to- 
gether with her other fellows were brought forth, and 
condemned to the fire, | 


At the place of their execution, they poured out their 


prayers with fo much zeal and affection to the; Lord, 


that their adverſaries could not but like it, and ſo pre- 


| paring themſelves for the fire, in the midſt of the cruel 
perſecution began fiercely to ariſe, inſomuch as twenty | | 


ames, they comfortably reſigned up their ſpirits une 
od. 
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God. Bradbridge's wife, who was one of them, had 
two children, named Patience and Charity; and when 


the was condemned by the biſhop, the ſaid to him, My | 


lord, if you will needs burn me, pore hope you wil 
then take and keep Patience and Charity? 'Nay, quoth 
the biſhop, by the faith of my body, I will meddle with 
neither of them. TY”, 3 
In the town of Lewis were ten faithful ſervants of 
God put into one fire, of which number Richard Wood- 
man was one: he was by occupation an iron maker, 
dwelling in the pariſh of Warbleton, in the county of 
Suſſex. The occaſion of his firſt apprehenſion was this; 
there was one Fairbanck, the minifter of that pariſh, 


wWaho in the days of king Edward had often perſuaded 


his people, not to credit any other doctrine but that 

which he then preached: but in the beginning of 
queen Mary's reign, he wheeled about, and taught the 
contrary, whereupon Woodman admoniſhed him to 


teach them the truth, and reproved his inconſtancy: 


for this he was apprehended and carried beforethe juſ- 
_ tices; and by them was committed to the king's bench; 


where he continued for a year and a half, and then by 


Dr Story was removed to the biſhop's coal-houſe: yet 


after ſome time he was releaſed, and io enjoyed his liber- 
ty, the biſhop only enjoining nim that he ſhould be an 
honeft man, and meinber of the true catholic church, 
founded on the prophets, and apoſtles, Chrift being the 
o a Reo es 
Upon this delivery, the papiſts reported that he had 
 conlented to the bithop ; but the contrary ſhortly after 


appeared: for he went from pariſh to pariſh, conftirm- 


ing and ſtrengthening the brethren : hereupon the com- 


miſſioners complained of him to Sir John Gage, the 
queen's chamberlain, telling him that Woodman went 


about baptizing children, and marrying perſons, with 


many ſuch lies, to make him the more odious ; upon 
this information, divers warrants were ſent abroad for | 


his apprehenſion: but thro' God's mercy, he had warn- 


ing of the danger, and ſo kept himſelf out of the | 


A VCC 
= Shortly after Sir John Gage ſent three of his men to 
apprehend him: Woodman being at plough with his 
ſervants, they ſaw him in the way as they were going 


to his houſe, and arreſted him, and told him that he 
muſt go with them to their lord. This made his 


 HDeth to tremble; yet he anſwered, that he would go with 
them; only he requeſted them that they would go 


FEM 


| mother, that ſome were coming to take her father; 


with him to his houle, till he had broke his faſt, and 


changed his apparel; which they conſented to. By the 
way he ſaid in his heart: Why am I thus afraid? 
They can charge me with no evil, and if they kill me 


for well doing, 1 ſhall be happy, &c.' Thismuch quiet- | 
ed his heart, though he was loth to part with wite and | 
children, and eſtate: * Yet, faith he, as ſoon as I was 
perſuaded in my mid to die, I had regard of nothing 
in this world, but was as joyful and merry, I praiſe God, | 


as ever I was in my life. This battle laſted not above a 
quarter of an hour, but it was ſharper to me than death 
itſelf, for the time it laſted. | | 


After breakfaſt, he aſked them for their warrant, that 


ſo he might the better prepare himſelf for his anſwer: 
but they told him, that they had not their warrant there: 
then 1aid he to them, It is ſtrange that you thould 


come to fetch me away without a warrant, which makes | 


me think you have none. Indeed I have heard there 
were ſome warrants out for me, but that they were cal- 
led in again, upon a letter which 1 wrote to the com- 
_ miflary's court, wherein I informed him that I was 
_ Halfly accuſed with baptizing children, and marrying, 

which I never. did, bcing no miniſter, and therefore 
not appointed thereunto ; wherefore ſatisfy yourlelves, 
for 1 will not go with you, unleſs you carry me by 


— 


— 


he after them, an 
rant, I deſire you tor God's fake to ſhew it me, and 1 


huſhed, he went abroad among 


man lent ſome friends to his father, e 
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force, and if you attempt that, do it at your own 
peril; and ſo he withdrew himſelt from them into his 
chamber: upon this they were ſo affrighted; that they 
reſently went their ways. Woodman conceived that 
od had hereby opened a door for his eſcape; yet went 
laid, Friends, if you have a war- 


will go with you: but if ye have none, I deſire you to 

depart in God's peace, and the king's | 
heſe men went ſtraight to fetch the conftable, and 

lome others to carry him away by force; but before 


chey came, he was gone, as God would have it; they 


ſearched every corner of the houſe for him, and the 
night after they made another ſearch, but to no pur- 
pole z yet afterwards he came home, and his wife told 
him all things, Then he, preſuming that great wait 


| would be laid for him, told his wife that he would hide 
| himielf in a wood not far off, and fo taking his bible, 


with his pen and ink, he went into it, and lay there fix 
or ſeven weeks, his wife bringing him meat daily as 
he had need. Afterwards a report was ſpread abroad 
that he was feen in Flanders; whereupon they give 
over ſeeking for him any longer. So when all was 
his friends, and after- 
wards went over into Flanders, and France, but thought 
every day ſeven years till he was at home again, and 


therefore he returned as foon as he poſſibly could: 


But as ſoon as his return was known, the popiſh 


clergy procured warrants, and cauſed his houſe to be 


learched often ; thus he remained above half a year, 


ſometimes abroad, and ſometimes at home, doing his 


buſineſs openly, and yet his adverſaries had no power 


| to lay hands on him, his hour being not yet come; but 
at laſt he was betrayed by his own brother, his father 
conſpiring together with him; for he had left a good 


eſtate in their hands to pay his debts, and to provide 
for his wife and children ; hereupon Richard 3 

in to 
come to an account with him, which he conſented to, 
and the day and hour were appointed ; but againſt that 
time his father and brother had diſcovered his being at 
home, and ſo divers were appointed to apprehend him. 
When they came near the houle, a girl cried out to her 


whereupon her mother ſhut the doors; and he hearing 


a voice, crept into a private hole. Then did his wife 
open the doors and they came in, and with a candle 


ſearched every corner of the houle, but could not find 
him; but when they were gone out, a traitor, to whom 
he had formerly ſhewed this ſecret place, aſked them 
whether they had ſearched over the window in his hall? 
then they returned to tearch there, but could figd yo 
entrance into it, But Woodman perceiving that the 


place was diſcovered, and that they would break it cpen, 


he tet his ſhoulders to ſome boards, brake them down; 
and ſo leaped forth, and ran down a lane that was full 


of tharp cinders; being barefoot, the cinders miſerably 


cut his feet; ſo that ſeeking to eſcape them, he felt in- 
to a miry hole, when one that purſued laid hold of 
him, and carrried him back to his houſe; where his fa- 
ther met him, and bade him remember himſelf; 80 J 
do, I praiſe God. This day was appointed by God fer 
me to be delivered into mine enemies hands, but woe 
be to him by whom I am betrayed; it had been good 


tor him it he had never been born, if he ſpeedily repent. 


not. The ſcripture is fulfilled on me: the father ſhall 
be againſt the fon, and the brother thall delivei the bro- 
ther unto death. Then they bound his arms, for which 


he rejoiced that he was counted worthy to he bound for 
| the name of Chriſt. So he took his leave of his wife and 
children, and they preſently carried him away to Chri- 
| topherſon biſhop of Chicheſter. ; 
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till, going into the ſame church, 
| ſhe had retracted, and revoked her recantation : for 


PER 


he might enjoy his wife, and children, &c. To whom 


he aniwered, I love my wife and children in the Loid; 


and if I had ten thouſand pounds in gold, I had rather 


| forego it all than them: but yet I have them as if 1 


had them not, and muſt not tor their ſakes difpleaſe 


God.” ---- 


After other diſcourſe, doctor Story moved the biſ- 


hop to ſend him away preſently to the Marſhal- ſee; 
which he much rejoiced at, that fo he might be amongſt 


his brethren, and old priſon fellows, which the bifhop 


preceiving faid, * Methinks he is not afraid of the pri- 


fon.” 5 | 5 
Woodman. * No] praiſe the living God. 


Story. This is an heretic indeed; he hath tLe right 
terms of all heretics. The living God: I pray you be 
there any dead Gods that you ſay the living? 
Woodman. Be you angry with me, becauſe I uſe 


the words which are written in the Bible? 


Story. Bible, bable, Bible, bable. hat ſpeakeſt 
thou ot the Bible?” After much other talk he was ſent to 


priſon, and ſeveral times after ſent for and examined, 


and at laſt condemned, and carried to Lewis in Suflex, | 
where he, with tive other men and four women, were 


burat together in one fire. 


About the ſame time one Ambroſe died in Maidfion 


priſon, who otherwiſe would have been burnt for the | 


truth: and one Richard Luſh ſuffered martyrdom un- 
der the biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
In the town of Linn one Simon Miller, a godly and 


zealous man, and a man that much deteſted and abhor- 


red all idolatry, going to Norwich, and ſeeing a mul- 
titude of people coming out of the church, from their 


popiſh ſervice, he aſked aloud, where one might go to 
have the communion? ——— „ 
The people wondered at his boldneſs ; and ſhortly 


after he was apprehended, and carried before Dunnings 


the chancellor, who examined him of his faith; and 


then had him to the biſhop's houſe, where he was kept 


mer : but by the connivance of his keeper, he went 


ome to Linn, where he continued till he had ſer his 


houſhold affairs in order; after which he returned back 


to the biſhop's houſe, and conſtantly abiding in the pro- 


feſſion of the truth, was at laſt condemned and burnt. | 
There was burnt with him, one Elizabeth Cooper; 
who having formerly made a recantation in St Andrew's 
church in Norwich, was exceedingly troubled in mind 


for the ſame, and could have no $0 28 * 828 
efore all the people, 


which ſhe was apprehended, and carried to priſon, and 
after condemned. When the fire came firſt to her, ſhe 
alittle ſhrunk, crying Ho: whereupon Simon Miller put 
back his hand to her, bidding her to be ſtrong, and be 


of good chear, for, Good lifter,” faid he, we ſhall 
have a merry and joyful ſupper.” This ſo quieted her 
heart that ſhe ſtood very ſtill, being glad to finiſh that 


work that ſhe had before ſo happily begun. And ſo 
committing their ſouls into the hands of God, they end- 
ed their lives in the flames. Es 

We heard before of twenty-two perſons fent up from 
Colcheſter, moſt of which, upon an eaſy ſubmiſſion, 


were ſent home again by biſhop Bonner; amongſt 


whom were William Munt, of Much-Bentley in Eſſex, 
and Alice his wife, and Roſe Allen her daughter.— 


Theſe godly perſons, after their return, abſtained from 


the popiſn ſervice, and frequented the company of good 


people, and ſpent their time in reading, conference, and 


prayer; which ſo, angered Thomas Tie, prieſt of the 


| Pariſh, that he procured divers others to join with him 


in petitioning againft them to Lord Darcie. 
He wrote alſo to biſhop Bonner againſt them; ſo 


oF 
The bithop told him that if he would be reformed, | 


PER 

that they were fain to hide themſelves from the ftorm 

that hung over their heads for a while. But upon the 
firſt ſabbath in Lent, at two o'clock in the mornin 


| whereupon the ipectators cried, * 


| one Mr Edmund Tyrel, taking the conftables and & 


vers others with him, beſet Munt's houte round about, 
and then called to him to open the doors; which being 
done, Tyrel and his accomplices went into the cham- 
ber where Father Mount and his wife lay, deſiring them 
prefently to rife, for they muſt go with him to Colcheſ- 
ter caſtle. Mother Munt hearing that, being very ſick, 
deſired that her daughter might firſt fetch her ſome 
drink, tor that ſhe was very ill: Tyrel gave her leave, 


| and Roſe Allen went with a candle to fetch ſome. As 
| ſhe came back Tyrel met her, and bade her give her 


father and mother good counſel, and to adviſe them 


inſtructors than 1, for the Holy Ghoſt doth teach them, 
| hope, which will not, I truſt ſuffer them to err? | 

What, iaid Tyrel, art thou of that mind ſtill? It is 
time to look to ſuch heretics as thou art. Sir, ſaid ſhe, 

after that way which you call hereſy, ſo worſhip I the 
Lord my God: I tell you the truth. 
Toyrel. Then [I perceive that thou wilt burn, goſſip, 
with the reſt of the company, 

Role. No Sir, not for the company's ſake, but for my 
Chriſt's ſake, if I be called to it; and I hope in his mer- 
cy, if he call me to it, he will enable me to bear it. : 
Tvyrel turning to his company, ſaid, This goſſip will 
burn; do you not think it? Then, ſaid one, Sir, prove her, 
| and you ſhall fee what fhe will do by and by. Then 
this cruel Tyrel took the candle out of her hand, and 
| held it fo long under her wrift, till the very ſinews 

crackt aſunder. 'Then faid Tyrel to her, What whore, 
wilt thou not cry? To which ſhe anſwered, That ſhe 
had no cauſe, ſhe thanked God, to cry, but to rejoice | 
rather; and that he had more caule to weep, if he con- 
| ſidered the matter well. At this he thruft her from 
him, ſaying, Ah ſtrong whore, thou ſhameleſs beaſt, thou 
beaſtly whore, &c. Then ſaid ſhe, Sir, have you done 
what you will do? Yea, ſaid he; and if thou likeſt it 
not, thou mayeſt mend it. Mend it! ſaid ſne: nay, 
the Ly mend you, and give you repentance, if it be 
his will. „„ 1 Es I 
Roſe Allen being afterwards aſked how ſhe could en- 
dure the pain of that cruel burning? anſwered, that at 
firſt ſhe felt ſome pain, but afterwards very little or none 
at all. Tyrel further ſearching the houſe, found in it 
one John Thurfton, and Margaret his wife, whom with | 
the reſt he carried away immediately to Colcheſter caſtle. 
Theſe perſons with five others, were often examined 
of their faith, which they boldly confeſſed, and conſtant- 
ly adhered to, for which they were all of them condemn- 
ed; fix of them were brought forth in the morning, viz, 
William Bongeor, William Purchas, Thomas Renold, 
Agnes Silverſide, Hellen Ewring, and Elizabeth Folks; 
and at the place of martyrdom they kneeled down, and 
made their humble prayers to Almighty God; and then 
aroſe, and prepared themfelves for the fire: Elizabeth 
Folks putting off her 4 e would have given it to 
her mother, who kiſſed her, and exhorted her to be 
ſtrong in the Lord; but the executioners would not ſuf- 
fer her: whereupon ſhe threw the petticoat from her, 
ſaying, Farewell all the world: farewell faith, farewell 
hope; and taking the ſtake in her hand, ſhe ſaid, 
Welcome love.“ As the officer was nailing tlie chain 
to the ſtake, he miſſed his mark, and hit her a great blow 
with his hammer on the ſhoulder bone; at which ſhe 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, and with a imiling coun- 
tenance prayed to God; and then proceeded to exhort 
the people again. When the fire was kindled about 
them, they clapped their hands for {oy in the flames; 
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mercies upon you, &c. and ſo they joyfully yielded up | 
In the atternoon were brought 


their ſpirits together, ) 
forth, William Munt, John Johnſon, Alice Munt, and 
Roſe Allen, who after their prayers to God, were joy- 
fully tied to the ſtake, calling upon God, and exhort- 
ing the people earneſtly to fly from ry and ſo 
they bond martyrdom with joy. John Thurf 
forenamed died ia priſon, a conſtant confeſſor of Jelus 
Chriſt. | | | £ 
George Eagles, a taylor by occupation, being elo- 
quent, and of good utterance, gave over his calling, and 
applied to the profit of Chritt's church; and when he 
E law ſo many of God's ſaints perſecuted and murdered 


for the truth, he wandered abroad into divers countries, 


where he could find any of his brethren, whom he ear- 


neſtly encouraged and comforted, now tarrying in one 


town, then in another, as occaſion ſerved : lodging, 


ſometimes in houſes, ſometimes in the fields, and woods; 
and for his exceſſive pains in travelling about he was 


called Trudgeover ; when he lay abroad he ſpent moſt 


he drank nothing but water. 

His abode was moſt about vi 
at laſt ſtirred up his inſtruments to lie in wait for him, 
and ſpies were ſent abroad with a command to ſeize 
upon him whereſoever thev found him, and to bring 


him either alive or dead. Yet he kept himſelf ſtill in 
ſecret places, ſo that they could not catch him : then 
| did they procure a proclamation in the queen $ name, 
that whoſoever could apprehend him ſhould have 
twenty pounds for his pains. At length he was elpied_ 
at Colcheſter, wh:reupon a great multitude purſued him: 


and he, to eſcape them, firſt fled into a grove, and then 


into a corn-field, where he hid himſelf, and all his pur- 
ſuers deſpairing to find him, they returned, but only 


one crafty knave, who climbed up into a tree, and fat 


| there watching for him. Eagles hearing no noiſe, fu = 
poling all ſafe, roſe upon his knees, whereby this villain 
{pied him, and coming down, laid hands on him, and 


carried him priſoner to Colcheſter, expecting the pro- 
mited reward cf twenty pounds, but never got but a 


very ſmall ſum of money, for the rew ard of his trea- 


chery.. 


Aſter he had been priſoner a while at Colcheſter; he 
vas carried to Cheln..ford, where he fpent the whole 
night in prayer, and from thence to London, where af- 
ter he had been imprilonca a while, he was ſent back 
ro Chelmsford, there tobe tried at tlie ſeſſions, being accuſ- | 


ed of treaſon, for that he had aſſembled companies to. 
gether, and though he detended his caule ſtoutly and 
boldly, makicg a tull declaration of his religion and 


faith before the judges; yet the inditement went on, 


wherein he was charged, that he prayed that God would 


turn the queen's heart, or elſe that he would take her 


away; the firſt he confeſſed, but denied the ſecond, yet 
was he condemned for a traitor. : EE, 

Much means was uſed to perſuade him to confels 
that he had offended the queen, and to aſk her forgive- 
neſs: which he refuſed to do, and io was drawn on a 
kurdle to the place of execution . 
All the way he read upon a pſalm-book, and at the 
Vas turned off the ladder. 3 

At his death this was remarkable; two thieves being 
tobe executed with him, he exhorted them to embrace 
the truth, and to perſevere therein; whereupon one 
ſcoffingly ſaid, Why ſhould we doubt of going to 
| heaven, leeing this holy man ſhould go before us, as our 
captain in the way? we ſhall certainly flee thither 
ſtrait, ſo ſoon as he hath made us the entry; but the o- 

No. XLIX. | 


place he prayed unto God, ſtood very conſtant till he 


rſton a- 


Colcheſter: but the devil | 


E 399 J 


5 former mocking at ſo ſerious a matter. 
of his time in earneſt and faithful prayer unto God; | 
his diet was excecding flender, ſo that for three years 


PER 


en you; the Lord comfort you; the Lord pour his ther thief reproved him for it, and gave good heed to 


George Eagles's exhortation, earneſtly bewailing his 
own wickedneſs, and crying to Chriſt for mercy ; where- 


as the other, the more he was bidden to leave off his 


icothag, the more perverſe he was, and continued in 


his wickedneſs. At laſt coming to the place of execu- 


tion, the penitent thief upon the ladder, exhorted the 
people to take heed to themſelves, and to beware by his 
example of tranſgreiling the commandments of God, 


and ſo humbly commending his ſoul into the hands of 


God, he ended his life quietly and in a godly man- 
ner. e 

When the mocker came upon the ladder, he likewiſe 
would have ſaid ſomething, but his tongue did ſo tum- 
ble and falter in his head, that he was not able to ſpeak 


| one word: he would fain have uttered his mind, but 


could not; then one bade him ſay the Lord's prayer, 
but neither could he do that, but dreamed out now and 
then a word: this ſpectacle much aſtoniſhed thoſe who 
took notice of God's juſt judgments upon him, for his 


George Eagles being cut down before he was dead, 


was hacked and mangled by one William Swallow, bai- 


liſf of Chelmsford, his body opened, heart pulled out, 


and his body divided into four quarters, which were ſet 


up in ſeveral places. But ſhortly after God's terrible 
judgment fell upon Swallow. His hair coming off 


| his head, his eyes were ſo cloſed, that he could ſcarce ſee, 
the nails fell off from his fingers and toes, and aleprofy 
overſpread his whole body, and his eſtate ſo waſted 
%%% [VVV 

Allo one Richard Pott, who had vexed and moleſted 
George Eagles both in the inn, and as he went to exe- 
cution; it ple:ſed God that not long after, he fell down 
in his houſe foaming at the mouth, and could neither 


{peak one word, nor underſtand what was ſaid to him, 


in which cate he continued for three cr four days, and 


io died, OO gr . 85 
About the ſame time there ſuffered at Norwich, a 


godly and conſtant martyr of Chriſt called Richard 
Craſhfield, who being examined by Dunnings, the chan- 


ceilor, about the ſacrament of the altar and ſuch like 


queſtions, made a good confeilion of his faith, and con- 


ſtantly adhered to the ſame, notwithſtanding all the Hat- 
teries and threatnings uſed to pervert him, for which he 
was condemned and delivered to the ſecular power; and 
a few days after was by the ſheriffs tied to the ſtake, 
where in the flames, he conſtantly and comfortably end- 
ded his d , „55 1 
In the ſame month a man called Frier, and the ſiſter 
of George Eagles, were burnt together in Rocheſter for 
the truth. ET BE Ris: %% vr rrgw | 
Mrs Joyce Lewis was a gentlewoman born, brought 


up tenderly, and delicately in her youth; firſt married 


to one Appleby, and afterwards to Thomas Lewis of 
Mancetor in Warwickſhire: in the beginning of queen 


Mary's reign, ſhe went to mals, as others did: but bear- 


ing of the martyrdom of Mr Lawrence Saunders at Co- 
ventry, ſhe enquired what was the cauſe of it? and being 
informed that it was for oppoling the mais, ſhe began 


to be much troubled in mind, and reſorted to the houſe 
| of Mr John Glover, (before mentioned) deſiring him to 
_ diſcover to her the faults that were in the mals, and of o- 


ther things then urged as neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Mr Glover perceiving her troubled ſpirit, and ret- 
lets deſire to be informed of the truth, moſt diligently in- 
ſtructed her in the ways of the Lord, proving by Gd's 
word, that both the mals and all other popiſh lu ventions, 
were odious and abominable uuto God, reproving her 
alſo for her too great delight in the vanities of the worl-, 
which ſhe was too much addicted to: and it pleated God 
ſo to bleſs this wholeſome counſel, that he began te wx 


7 wear / 


4 
| 


her execution, 


PEA 
and was much enflamed with a love to God, deſiring to 
ſerve him according to his word, refolving to abandon 
whatſoever was diſpleaſing to him. So that, when at- 
terwards her impetuous huſband forced her to go to 
church, ſhe turned her back upon the holy water, which 


ſhould have been ſprinkled upon her, and manifeſted her 
deteſtation of the ſame; for which the was acculed to 


the biſhop, and a ſummoner was ſent for her. 4 
The ſummoner giving the citation to her huſband, he 


was ſo incenſed that he bad him take it back again, or 
he would make him eat it; the ſummoner refuſing the 
firſt, he ſet a dagger to his heart, and forced him to eat 


it up, and to drink after it, and fo let him depart. Pre- 
ſently after, both he and his wife were ſent tor before 


the biſhop, and Lewis himſelf incontinently ſubmitted, 


broken any of his laws. This much enraged the biſ- 


bop, yet becauſe ſhe was a gentlewoman, he was content | 
to give her a month's time to conſider of it, taking bond 
of her huſband, at the month's end to bring her again. 
When they came home, the betook herſelf to earneſt 


and fervent prayer to God, and oft reſorted to Mr John 
Glover, who much encouraged her to ſtand to the truth, 


pet withal adviſed her to take hee] of vain glory, and 
told her what it was like to coſt her, and therefore ſhe 
| ſhould be ſure to be well grounded or elle ſhe would not 


hold out. 


ound immovable, was at laſt adjudged 


Being aſked by the biſhop why ſhe would not be pre- 


ſent at the maſs and receive the ſacraments, ſhe anſwer- 
ed, Becauſe ſhe found them not in God's word, other- 
wile, faid the, © I would with all my heart reverence, 

. eſteem and receive them: the biſhop replied, * It thou 
wilt believe no more than is written in the ſcriptures, 
thou art in a damnable condition: at this ſhe was much 
amazed, and being moved by the ſpirit of God, ſhe. 


told him, his words were ungodly and wicked. 


year, and could by no means be forced to burn her, for 
which ſhe was afterwards in great trouble ; and hardly 


| himſelf eſcaped death. 885 


During all the time ot her imptiſonment, ſhe behav- 
ed herſelf ſo holily, and unblameably, that all that ob- 
ſerved it, did much bewail that ſuch a woman as ſhe 


ſhould be put to death. At laſt a writ coming down tor 
e ſent for her friends, conſulting with 
them, how ſhe might. behave herſelf at the time of her 
death, fo as might bring moſt glory to God, edification 
to his church, and fo as might tend to the ſhame of her 


adverſaries. As for death, faid ſhe, I fear it not, for 


when 1 behold the amiable countenance of Chriſt my 
dear Saviour the ugly face of death doth not much trou- 
ble me: ſhe alſo reaſoned moſt comfortably with them 
out of the ſcriptures, about election and reprobation. 

The night before ſhe was to ſuffer, 93 ſent 
to her that they were come to hear her confe 
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weary of the world, thoroughly ſorrowful for her ſins, | 


provided that his wife would do the like alſo; but ſhe | 
ſtoutly refuſed, telling the biſhop that by her rejecting | 
the holy water, the had neither offended God, nor 


* 


ſſion; for 


Prayer, whereunto they conſented: and prayer 


prieſts having received this an wer, Well, ſaid they, to. 
morrow her ſtoutneſs will be 


moleſt her, and to ſhoot his fiery darts againſt her, quel. 
| tioning with her, how ſhe knew that th 


Comtort. 


word that ſhe had but one hour t 
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they ſhould be ſorry that ſhe ſhould die without it, She 
returned anſwer, That ſhe had made her confeſſion to 
Chriſt her Saviour, at whoſe hands ſhe was ſure to have 


| forgiveneſs of her ſins. As for the cauſe for which ſb: 


was to die, ſhe had no reaſon to confeſs that, but rathet 
to praiſe God who counted her worthy to ſuffer death 
for his word's ſake: and as for that abſolution, which 
they were authorized by the pope to give her, the defi- 
ed, and deteſted it from the bottom of her heart. The 


tried; and ſo in great dit. 
content they departed 5 
All the night ſhe was wonderful chearful and merry 
yet with a certain gravity, ſo that the majeſty of Goch 
iptrit wonderfully appeared in her, which expelled che 
tear of death out of her heart. 1 Os 
She ſpent her time in reading, prayer, and confering 
with her friends that came to comfort ger. 
About three o'clock in the morning, Satan began to 


| 2 was elected t 
life, and that Chriſt died for her, &. n 


| Thoſe about her being acquainted with it, bade her 
anſwer the tempter in theſe words of Paul, which hath 


loved me, and given himſelf for me:“ ſuggeſting alſo 
that her vocation by the word was a maniteſt token of 

>od's love to her, eſpecially God's ſpirit having wrought 
in her heart a love to God, anda deſire to obey him in 


all things, &c. By this means, and eſpecially by the 
The month being expired, Mr Glover and ſome other 
friends, perſuaded her huſband that he ſhould endea- 
vour the preſervation of his wife, and rather forfeit his. | 
bond than caſt her into the fire: her huſband anſwered, 
that he would lole nothing for her take, and fo deliver- 
ed her up to the bloody biſhop, by whom ſhe was ex- 
_ amined, and through God's mercy, was more ſtout and 
reſolute than ſhe was before death was threatencd. 
She was ſent to a ſtinking priſon, which was ſo noi- 
| ſome, that a maid appointed to attend her fell into a 
_ ſwoon. During her impriſonment ſhe was oft examin- 
ed, and being 
tor an heretic worthy to be burnt, 


comfortable promiſes of Chriſt 


brought out of the jcrip- 
tures, ſatan was put 


to flight, and ſhe received much 
At eight o'clock in the morning the ſheriff brought her 
to live in this world, 
repare yourſelf as it ſtands you 


and therefore, ſaid he, © 05 
lo abruptly delivered, made her 


in hand; this meſlage 


ſomewhat abaſh2d ; but a friend ſtanding by, ſaid, Mrs 


Lewis, you have cauſe to praiſe God, who ſo ſpeedily 


will take you out of this miferable world, and make yon 
worthy to be a witneſs to his truth 


. ; ruth, and to bear record 
unto Chriſt that he is the only Saviour. 1 


This fo revived her, that ſhe ſaid; Mr ſheriff, your 


meſſage is welcome to me, and I thank my God, who 
accounts m 


oo, ie worthy to lay down my life in his quar- 
rel. e por wa 


| When the ſheriff came for her, one of her friends de- 


fired him to give him leave to go along with her to the 
ftake, which the ſheriff granted, for which he was af- 


| terwards much moleſted by ſome enemies of the truth. 
At the ſtake ſhe prayed earneftly three times, and eſpe- 
| cially that God would aboliſh the idolqtrous maſs, to 


' I | which almoſt all the multitude, and amongſt them the 
After her condemnation ſhe was committed to the ſhe- | 


riff, then newly choſen, who kept her in priſon all his | the ſaid, I drink to all them that unfeignedly love 


ſheriff himſelf, cried amen. Then taking a cup of beer, 


the goſpel of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and that with the 


aboliſnment of popery; her friends pledged her, and a 


great number of people, eſpecially of women, for which 
atterwards they were enjoined penance,  _ 


Being tied with a chair to the ſtake, ſhe looked with. 


an exceeding chearful and ruddy countenance ; and 
ſtood fo patiently, that the ee much lamented for 
her, and with tears bewailed the tyranny of her popiſh 


adverſaries, When fire was ſet to her, ſhe neither ſtir- 


red, nor ſtruggled, but with her hands lift up to hea- 
ven, the quickly gave up the ghoſt, Some cruel papiſt 
ſuborned ſome to rail upon her, and one was appointed 
to write down the names of her frieads, yet God won- 
derfully preſerved them out of their hands. 
There was one Ralph Allerton, who coming into his 
pariſh-churth of Bentley in Efſex, and ſeeing the people 
idle, or ill employed there, he exhorted them to go to 


heing 
ended, 


notes ASD 
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tament; for which, being informed againſt, he was 


forced to hide himfelt in woods, and other ſolitary | 


3 but at laſt being apprehended, he was ſent to 


jiſhop Bonner, who by his ſubtile perſuaſions and 


flatteries, fo prevailed with this poor man, that he 
drew him to recant his former prefeſſion, and ſo diſmiſ- 
{ed him. ns 5 

But this baſe cowardize of his, brought him into ſuch 
bondage and terror of ſoul, and conſcience, and ſo caſt 


him down, that if the Lord had not been exceeding 


racious to him, he had periſhed for ever, but the Lord 
Poking with the eyes of mercy, after he had chaſtened 
him, raiſed him up again, giving him not only hearty 


and unfeigned repentance, but alſo a conſtant boldnets 


to profeſs his d goſpel even to the death. 
This was quic 


Bonner, when this conference enſued, 
Bonntr. 
ther again, I hope thou art accuſed wrongfully ? _ 
Ralph. Tea, my lord, fo I am, for I ſhould be ſor- 
ry to be guilty of ſuch things as I am accuſed of. 
Bonner. 
hear what thou ſayeſt 7 


Ralph. *1I defire to hear who are my accuſers? and 
- "what my -accutation is Es 


Bonner. Wilt thou 
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ended, he read unto them a chapter out of the New Teſ- | 


ly diſcovered by his adverſaries; 
. whereupon he was apprehended, and again ſent up to | 


Ah Sirrah, how chance you to come hi- 


. | 
Thendidthe biſhop proceed to condemn him, and de- 
livered him over to the ſecular power, by whom he was 
ſhortly after burned at Hlington, together with James 
Auſtoo, and Margery his wife, and Richard Roth: all 
which perions joytully yielded up their ſouls to God in 
the midit of the flames. | | 
We have heard before of ten godly perſons that were 
burat together at Colcheſter, at which time there were 

two other good women, viz. Margaret Thurſton, and Ag- 
nes Bongier, that ſhould have {uff-red with them, but 
it pleaſed God thus to prevent it. Margaret Thurſton, a 

little before they were to ſuffer, found a great trembling 


| in her fleſh; whereupon the went apart to make her ear- 
neſt prayer to God for his aiſiftance; and in the mean 


time came the jailor; and whilſt the ſtepped aſide to fetch 
her pſalter, he took forth the other pritoner, and left her 


behind. 


The other called Agnes Bongier vas left behind, be- 
cauſe her name was miſtaken in the writ : Agnes Bower, 


| for Agnes ops we „but when ſhe ſaw herſelf ſeparated 


from the reſt of her other priſon fellows ſhe made a moſt 


| pitious moan and bitterly wept; a multitude of ſtrange 
I | thoughts came into her mind; the eſteemed herſelf naked. 
© By taint Mary, it is well ſaid, but let me | anddeſolate without them, plunged into care and deſpair, 


which was wonderful to benold; and all becauſe ſhe did 


not with them, give her life in the defence of the truth, 


= Iich ſhe was fully prepared, and reſolved to have done; 
ſo? Before God, if thou haſt 


| | and accordingly had that morning ſent away ner little 
not diſſembled, thou needeſt not fear to anſwer for thy- | infant, which had ſucked on her during her impriſon- 
elf; but tell me, didft thou not diſſemble ? 


I ment till then: yea ſuch an ardent deſire had ſhe to be 
Kalph. If thou will not produce mine accuſers, my | ſacrificed with them, that death ſeemed far more wel- 
conſcience conſtrains me to accuſe myſelf; for I confeis | come to her than like. © x 
that I have grievoully oftended God, by my difiimula- | In this her great perplexity, a godly friend finding 
tion at my laſt being before you, for «Lich I am heartily : 


ſorry, as God knoweth,' „ 
Bonner. Wherein didſt thou diflemble? _ 


Wherein I ſhamefully diſſembled, in that 1 did not diſ - 
cloſe my mind concerning the difference between the 
ene, ... Done ng 
Bonner. Pray thee let me hear more of this gear; 
for I fear thou wilt ſmell of an heretic anon. 
the true church as thou ſayeſt? Is not the church of the 
heretics?' if EN 15 e 
Ralph. 
and the church catholic is that only which I embrace, 
whoſe doctrine is ſincere, pure, and true... 

Bonner. By Auſtin, that is well faid of thee: for 
by God Almighty, if thou hadft aliowed the church of 
the heretics, I would have durat thee : by our lady, how 
ſay you Sirrah, which is the catholic church, 
Ralpb. My lord, it is true, the Foce hath been 
preached, and perſecuted in all lands, 


Kc. and now allo is the apoſtle Paul's ſaying fulfilled, 
there thall come grievous wolves among ydu, devouring 
J | V 
Bonner. Now by the bleſſed ſacrament, thou art the 
rankeſt heretic that ever came before me: now by ſaint 
All-hallows, thou ſhalt be burnt, thou whoreſon Varlet, 


thou pricklouce knave, &c. After much more commus- | 
nication, he was ſent to the little eaſe, and afterwards 


had articles exhibited againſt him; to which he ſub- 
icribed thus, Except it be proved otherwile by the 
holy ſcriptures, I do affirm theſe articles to be true.“ And 
io at laſt he was brought fert to his condemnation ; 


where Bonner aſked him what he had to ſay why ſen- 


tence ſhould nor be pronounced againſt him? To which 


he anſwered, * You ought not to condemn me for an | 
But go to, do as 


beretic, feeing I am a good Chriſtian, 
you have determined; for I fee that truth is oppreſſed, 
and cannot find entertainment amongſt you.“ 


Which is 


© I utterly abhor the church of the heretics, 
| he, my dear lifter, 


s, firſt in Jewry by 
the ſcribes and pharitees, then by the Roman emperors, | 


her, aſked her, whether Abraham's obedience in purpo- 
ling to offer up his ſon unto God, was not as much ac- 


| cepted as if he had offered him? To which ſhe thus 
Ralph. In that I ſet my hand toa writing, that I did 


believe all that the catholic church teacheth, &c. 


anſwered, I know that Abraham's will was as much 
accepted with God, as if he had done the deed, be- 

cauie he would have done it, if the angel of the Lord 
had not flayed him. But in this lam unhappy, in 
that the Lord thinketh me not worthy of this dignity ; 
and therefore Abraham's caſe and mine are not alike. 
Why, laid ber friend, would you not willingly have 


gone with your company, if the Lord had ſuffered it? 


ea, quoth ſhe, with all my heart, and becaule I did it 
not, it is now my great grief and trouble, Then ſaid 
pray thee conſider Abraham and 
thyſelf well, and thou ſhalt ſee that the cale differs not 
at all. But alas! quoth ſhe, there was a far greater mat- 
ter in Abraham's trial, for he ſhould have ale up his 


| only child; but ſo ſhould not I. I know well, ſaid he, 


that Abraham ſhould have offered up his ſon; and 
have not you, ſaid the other, done the like by your 
ſucking babe? Conſider alſo that whereas he was com- 
manded but to offer his ſon, you are heavy, and grieved 


| becauſe you offered not yourſelf, which is more than A- 
braham's obedience, and therefore doubt not but it is ac 


cepted with God, &c. After this diſcourſe ſhe was 
ſomewhat quieted, and wholly employed herſelf in 


reading, and prayer, wherein ſhe found much com- 
fort. 1 * 75 


Preſently after came a new writ, for burning theſe 
two good woman, When they came to the place of ex-= 
ecution, they fell down upon their knees, and made 


| their humble and hearty prayers unto God: and fo ri- 
| fing up they went joyfully tothe ſtake, and being chain- 


ed to it, and in the midft of the flames, with great re- 
Bene and triumph they reſigned up their ſpirits unto 
od. 6 
There was dwelling at Laxeſield in the county of Suf- 
folk one John Noyes, a ſhoemaker, and a godly man, 
whom ſome of his popith ſpiteful neighbours agreed a- 
mongſt themielves to apprehend, and accordingly going 


to 
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to his houle, they found him going out of doors, and 


one of them calling to him, aſced him whither he 
went? He anſwered, To a neighbour's of mine: to 


whom the other replied, Your Mr hath deceived you 


now, you muſt come and go with us: Noyes anſwered, 
Take heed that your Mr deceive not you.“ So the! 
took him, and carried him before the juſtices, who at- 
ter examination, {ent him to Eye dungeon, and after he 
had lain there a while, to the bithop at Norwich : There 
he was examined about the real preſence of Chriſt in the 

ſacrament, &c. To which he anſwered, that he believed 


ſacrament: for which, ſentence was read againſt him by 


the biſhop. Afterwards a brother-in-law coming to 


comfort him, aſked him, whether being to die fo pain- 
ful a death, he was not afraid of it, when the biſhop 
came to paſs ſentence upon him? To which he anſwer- 


ed, that he thanked God he feared it not at all. After 


this he was ſent to Laxeſield to be burat, and againſt the 
time of his burning, all the people in the town had put 
cout their fires, only ſome {moak was ſeen in one chim- 
ney ; whereupon the ſheriff and his officers went to that 
| houſe, and brake open the doors, and ſo got fire. 

John Noyes when he came to the place of execution, 


kneeled down, and repeated the fifty-firſt pſalm, with 


ſome other prayers: and being bound to the ſtake, he 


ſaid: Fear not them that can kill the body, but fear 
him the is able to caſt both body and ſoul into everlaſt- 
ing fre.“ Seeing his {titer weep, and make moan for | 


him: he bade her not to weep for him, but for her fins. 
Then took he up a faggot, and kiſſed it, ſaying:“ Bleſſed 


be God that ever I was horn to come to this.“ Then 


{aid he to the people, They tell you, that they can 


make God of a piece of bread, but believe them not. 
Good people, bear witnefs, that I believe to be ſaved by 
the paſſion and merits of Jeſus Chriſt alone, and not by 
mine own good works.” When the fire was kindled, 


he ſaid: Lord have mercy upon me: Chriſt have mer- 
ey upon me: Son of David have mercy upon me, and 


ſo he yielded up the ghoſt. 98 
At . barrio of two godly perſons at Norwich, 


there was preſent one Cicely Ormes ; who told them | 
that ſhe would pledge them of the fame cup that they 


drank of: for which ſhe was apprehended, and carried 


before the chancellor, who aſked her, what it was that | 


the prieſt held up over his head? She ſaid, © Bread: and 
if you would make it any better, it is worſe.“ For this 
he ſent her to priſon. 


ed: to whom ſhe anſwered, I will not conſent to your 
wicked defire therein, do with me what you will: for 
if I ſhould, God would plague me for it. The chan- 


Tcellor told her, that ſhe was an ignorant and fooliſh wo- 


man, and that he had proffered her more favour than 
ever he ſhewed to any, but if ſhe perſiſted in her wilful- 


neſs, he muſt condemn her. She anſwered, that ſhe ca- 


red not for his threats, and that if he did proceed to it, 
he ſhould not be ſo defirous of her ſinful fleſh, as ſhe, 
through God's grace, would be content to lay it down 
ia ſo good a quarrel. Then he read the bloody ſen- 
| tence againſt her, and fo delivered her to the ſecular 
power. 3 


About a year before the had been apprehended, but 


through weakneſs had recanted; after which ſhe was 
never quiet in conſcience till the had utterly renounced 
all her popiſh ſuperſtitions: and thereupon had gotten 
a letter drawn up to certify the chancellor, that ſhe re- 
pented of ker recantation from the very bottom of her 
heart, and would never do the | ke again whilſt the lived: 
but before ſhe could ſend this letter, the was again appre- 
hended, and dealt withal, as we have heard before. 


Afterwards he ſent for her again, | 
and told her, that if ſhe would go to church, and hold | 
Her tongue, ſhe thould be at liberty to believe as ſhe liſt- 
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When ſhe came to the ſtake, ſhe kneeled down, and 
prayed earneſtly unto God: then riling up, ſhe ſaid, 
Good people I believe in God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, Three Perſons and one 
God: this I will never recant. But I recant utterly from 


to the doings of the pope of Rome, and all his pop'ſh 
prieſts, and ſhavelings, whom I utterly renounce, and 
will never have to do with them again by God's grace. 
And gocd people, I would not have you think, that I 


expect to be ſaved, becauſe I offer myſelf here to death 
. Chriſt's body to be in heaven, and therefore not in the | 


for the Lord's cauſe: hut J believe to be ſaved by the 


ſhall be a teſtimony of my faith to you all here preſent: 


her hands againſt her breaſt, ſhe there continued them 


till the ſinews of her arms brake, and then they fell down; 


and ſhe yielded up her life unto the Lord as quietly as 


Pain. 
perſecuted, conderaned, and burnt for the truth. 


vant of queen Mary's, was brought before the chance 


with aprieft at confeſſion ? He anſwered, no, he had con- 


and that, ſaith he, is ſufficient. | 
Chancellor. When did you r 
of the altar? . 


the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper belongs to Chriſt's 
church; but you are none of Chriſt's membere; 
teach laws contrary to Chriſt's laws. 
Chancellor. Doſt thou not believe that after the 
conſecration in the ſacrament of the altar there is the 
lame body of Chriſt as was born of the virgin Mary? 


blood, and bones; and here is no ſuch thing. 
ſacrament. 


Prophets and apoſtles, and now you kill the ſervants of 

Chriſt; fo that all the righteous blood, which hath, been 
ſhed ſhall be required at your hands.“ After this he was 
examined by the biſhop, and when he could not be re- 
moved from his ſteadfaſtneſs, he was condemned, and 
burnt in Bury. | 5 


There wei: three godly men, viz, John Hillingdal, 


| Wiliam Sparrow, and Richard Gibſon, brought before 


biſhop Bonner, and by him examined about the ſacra- 


a good confeſſion before him, and adhering to the truth, 

him condemned, and delivered to the ſecular 
power, by whom they were carried into Smithfield, and 
after their prayers made unto God, they were there 
conſumed in the fire. | 


one John Rough, a minifter, and Margaret Mearing. 
This Rough was born in Scotland, and at the age of fe- 


ling, where he remained ſixteen years, and then the 


procured him to be diſmiſſed thence to be his chap- 


lain; 


the bottom of my heart, that I have ever been acceſſary 


death and paſſion of Feſus Chriſt: and this my death 
good people, as many of you as believe, as I do, pray 
for me.“ When ſhe SES the fake, the kiffed. an 
laid, Welcome the croſs of Chriſt: Welcome the ſweet 
croſs of Chriſt.“ When the fire was kindled about her, 
ſhe ſaid, My ſoul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
{pirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour: and ſo caſting 
up her head and eyes towards heaven, and holding up 


if ſhe had been in a ſlumber, and as one feeling no 
In the dioceſs of Chicheſter many godly perſons were 
About the ſame time, one Thomas Spurdance, a ſer- 

lor of Norwich, who aſked him, whether he had been 


felled his fins to God, who promiſeth that if a ſinner | 
confeſſeth, and forſaketh his fins, he ſhall have mercy ; 


eceive the ſacrament 
_  $purdance. * I will not meddle with it as you uſe it: 


for you 


Thou denieſt Chriſt's preſence in the 


Spurdance. The ſervant is not greater than his 
maſter: your predeceſſors killed my Maſter Chriſt, the 


ment of the altar, and ſuch like things, and they making | 


About the ſame time were brought before Bonner, 


venteen entered into the order of Black Friers at Stir- 


lord Hamilton, earl of Arran, taking a liking to him, 


Spurdance. No; for that body conſiſted of fleſh, 


E 
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lain; with him ke remained one year, during which 
time it pleaſed God to open his eyes, and to give him 
ſome knowledge of the truth; and thereupon the earl of 
Arran, being governor of Scotland, ſent him into Ayr 
to preach there: in that place he remained four years, 
and then was appointed to St Andrews, where he had a 

enſion of twenty pounds per annum from king Henry 
VIII. But at laſt Mr Rough conſidering the danger 
wherein he lived, and from his heart abhorring the ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition of his country, and hearing of the 
freedom of the goſpel in England under king Edward 
VI. he reſolved to tarry no longer in Scotland, and pre- 
ſently after the battle at Muſſelborougb, he went firſt to 


Carliſle, and afterwards to the duke of Somerſet, lord 


protector of England, by whom he had a penſion cf. 
twenty pounds per annum granted him out of the king's 
treaſury, and was ſent to preach at Carliſle, Berwick, 
and Newcaſtle. At that time he married a wite, and 


was ſhortly called by the arch-biſhop of York to a bene- 


FP. EN 
was alſo burnt with him one Margaret Mearing againſt 
whom the biſhop having no particular charge, examined 
her upon the uſual articles; to which ſhe anſwered in 
particular, adding that ſhe would ſtand to the truth 
which ſhe had profeſſed even to the death; for ſaith ſhe 
* the very angels in heaven do laugh you to ſcorn, to lee 


the ahominations that you uſe in the church ;' then did 


the biſhop proceed to condemn her, and ſo both of them 
ended their lives joyfully together in the fire. 
Not long before Mr Rough's apprehenſion, he went 
into 8mithfield, to ſee the burning of Auſtoo before men- 
tioned; and as he returned back a friend met him, and 
aſked him where he had been? Where ſaid he? even 


where I would not for one of mine eyes but I had been, 


for I have been to learn the way.“ Alſo Margaret Mear- 
ing, after the apprehenſion of Mr Rough, hearin that 


one Serjeant was ſuſpected to have informed againſt 
him, ſhe went to his houſe, and enquired whether one 


Judas did not dwell there? To whom they anſwered, 


that there dwelled none {ach there. No, ſaid ſhe, 

_ dwelleth not Judas here that betrayed Chriſt? His name 
is Serjeant, and ſo went her way. Shortly after ſeeing 
Cluny the biſhop of London's ſummoner going to her 
houſe, ſhe followed him in, and aſked him whom he 


fice near Hull, 
Edward. 8 J) 8 
In the beginning of queen Mary's reign, ſeeing the 
alteration of religion, and the perſecution that was like 
to enſue, fearing his own weaknels, he took his wife, 


where he continued till the death of king | 


and fled into Frizeland, dwelling at Norden, where he 
laboured hard for his living, knitting caps, ſtockings, 


c&c. Bur when he lacked yarn to employ himſelf he 


came over into England to make proviſion: arriving at 


London, and hearing of the congregation of God's 


faithful people that met privately together, he joined 

Himſelf to them, and after a while was choſen their pat- 
tor, and continued moſt faithfully to perform his office 
amongſt them, teaching and confirming them in the 


truth of the goſpel of Chriſt. But at length, he, with | 


Cuthbert Simpſon, and cthers, by craft and treachery of 
a falſe hypocrite, and diſſembling brother, were appre- 
hended in a houſe in Iſlington, where the church pur- 
poſed to aſſemble themtelves according to their cuſtom 
| for prayer, and preaching the word: then were they 
carried before the council, and after divers examinations, 


they ſent Mr Rough to Newgate, and tranſmitted his 


examinations to biſhop Bonner. . 
Bonner minding to nake quick diſpatch, within three 
days ſer: for Mr Rough out of priton, and examined 
him upon the uſual articles, as about the ſacrament of 
the altar, &c. Mr Rough anſu ting to them according 


to the truth, was ſhortly after brought forth to bis con- | 


demnation; at which time Bonner with many fair per- 


ſuaſions laboured to withdraw him from the truth, and 


to draw hign to make a recantation: but Mr Rough juſ- 


| tified his marriage, and ſaid, * That his children begotten. 
in wedlock, were legitimate; that he detefted the mals, | 
and other ſervice uſed by them, and that if he ſhould 
live as long as Methuſelah, he would never come to 


church to partake with them therein: hereupon the bi- 
ſhop proceeded to his condemnation, and ſo delivered 
kim over to the ſecular power, who carried him back to 
 Newpate. | 

Wh 

thanked God he had lived thirty years, in which he had 
never bowed his knee to Baal; and that he had been 
twice at Rome, and had feen what he had often heard 


before, viz. That the pope was antichriſt; that he had | 
ſeen him carried about on mens ſhoulders, and the falſe 
named ſacrament before him, and that the people ſhewed 


more reverence to the pope, than to that which they 
accounted their God. Bonner hearing this, roſe up in 
a rage, and ſaid, * Haſt thou been at Rome, and ſeen 
our holy father the pope, and deft thou blaſpheme him 
on this ſor: ?? And with that he flew upon him, and 
plucked off a piece of his beard. 

At the {ame time when Mr Rough was burnt, there 


"Iſt he was before the biſhop, he told him that he 


ſought for? Marry for you, ſaid he, and fo apprehend- 
ed her, and carried her away. 5 
Cuthbert Simpſon, who was apprehended with Mr 


Rough, was deacon of the fame church, a faithful and 


zealous man, labouring inceflantly to preſerve the flo E 


from the errors of popery, and to ſecure them from the 
| danger of perſecution; yea, the pains, travels, zeal, pa- 


tience, and fidelity of this man was admirable: and it 
pleaſed God that a few nights before Mr Rough dream- 


ed that Cuthbert was taken by two of the guard, and that 


he had about him the book, wherein were contained the 


names of all that belonged to the congregation, where- 
with being much troubled, he awaked, and told his 
dream to his wife, and afterwards falling aſleep, he a- 


gain had the {ame dream, and awaking ſaid to his wife, 


© © Kite, I cannot be quiet; | mult get up, and go to 


my brother Cuthbert: but whilſt he was making him- 
ſelf ready, Cutlibert came in, and brought that book of 
names, and accounts of the congregation with him. 
Then Mr Rough told him his dreams, and charged him 
that he ſhould no more carry that bock about bim: 
Cuthbert aniwered, dreams are but fancies, and there- 
fore 1 will not lay aſide the book. But Mr Rough 


ſtraitly charged him in the name of the Lord to do it; 


„ 


whereupon Cuthbert left it with Mr Rough's wife, and 
within two or three days after he was carried to the 


Having lain there 2 few days, the conſtable of the 


tower and recorder of London ſent for him, and ex- 


amined him of thoſe who came to the Engliſh ſervice; 
to whom he antwered, that he ſhould declare nothing. 


Then they cauſed him to be cruelly racked upon an 


iron rack, and aſked him if he would yet tell them; but 
he ſtill anſwered them as before; then was he looſed, 
and carried to his lodging again. The ſabbath follow- 


ing they ſent for biin again, examining him as before; 


— — 


but he till refuſed to anſwer. Then the lieutenanc 
ſwore by God, that he ſhould confeſs, and fo cauſed his 
two fore-fingers to be tied together, and an arrow be- 
twixt them, and then drew forth the arrow lo violently, 


that the blood followed; and when that prevailed nor, 


they racked him twice; and he ſtill remaining, conſtant, 
they ſent him to his priſon. „ 
Afterwards the lieutenant came to him again, and aſked 
him, whether he would yet confeſs? He aniwered, that 
he had ſaid as much as he would. Then was he ſent 
to Bonner, at whole hands ſaid he I received the pope's 


curſe, for bearing witnels to the truth of Chriſt. 


7 1 Bonner 
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people ſaid thus of him, You 
ſee this man what a perſonal man he is; and for his pa- 
tience, if he were not an heretic, I ſhould much com- 
mend it: for he hath been thrice racked in one day, 


Bonner before all the 


and in my houſe he hath endured ſome ſorrow, and 
I never faw his patience once moved, 
The night beforethisbleſſed martyr Cuthbert Simpſon 
was condemned by Bonner, as he was lying in the ſtocks 
in the biſhop's coal-houſe, a little before mid-night 
heard as he thought, one coming and unlocking the 
_tiril, ſecond, and third doors, and though he neither 


yet 


ſaw torch nor candle, yet he faw a great light in the | 
priſon; and he that came in ſaid to him ah, and fo va- 


niſhed; this brought exceeding joy and comfort to his 
| fonl, as himſelf related to ſundry perſons afterwards. 
The next day he was brought before the bifhop in 
his conſiſtory, and charged with ſundry articles; to 
which he made a clear and full anſwer ; whereupon he 


was condemned: There were allo condemned with 


him at the ſame time, one Hugh Fox, and John De- 


veniſh, who alſo were apprehended with him at Iſling- 


ton; and ſo theſe bleſſed fervants of Jeſus Chriſt were 

burnt together in Smithfield, finiſhing their lives with 
much conſtancy and joy, 5 
About the ſame time, there was one William Nichols 

apprehended by the inſtruments of Satan at Haverford 


eſt in Wales, who was alſo condemned, and burnt 


Preſently after William Seaman, Thomas Carman, | 


and Thomas Hudſon, were apprehended in Norfolk: 
the perfecutor of them was Sir John Tytel, who charg- 


one in whom he put much confidence, yet did this trea- 


cherous perſon, together with his other fellow, to grati- 


fy their maſter, tearch Seaman's houſe in the night 
time; and finding him at home, they carried him pre- 

ſently away to their maſter: as they went on the way, a 
ſtrange light fell from the element betwixt them, and 
parted them: after which Baldwin, though at that 


but pined away till he died. 
When he came before vir | 
why he did not go to mals, and receive the facrament, 
and worſhip it? Seamaa anſwered, becauſe it was no 
ſacrament, but an idol, and therefore he would not wor- 


ſhip it: then did Tyrel tend him away to Norwich to 


er Hopton, who after examination, condemned 
e „ 

Thomas Carman was apprehended, forthat he pledged 
Richard Craſhfield, at the time of his burning: for this 
cauſe, bein 
ſtantly to the truth, he alſo was condemned. 
Thomas Hudion was by occupation a glover, and it 
pleaſed God to enlighten him with the truth; he appli- 
ed himſelf to learn to read, and profited much in the 
knowledge of the ſcriptures, and confidering the dan- 
ger that he was in, he abſented himſelf from his houle, 
travellirg from one place to another, as occaſion was 


offered. At laſt he returned home to viſit and comfort 


his wife and children: but perceivirig that his abode there 


would be dangerous, he devited with his wife, to make 
him a place amongſt his faggots to hide himſelf in, in 


which place he remained all day long, reading and 


praying continually for the ſpace of about half a year: | one ſign of repentance. About the fame time alſo 


at laſt came the Vicar of the town to the woman, en- 
quiring for her huſband, and threatening to burn her, 
if ſhe would not betray him to them: when Hudſon un- 
_ Geiftood this, he waxed every day more valiant and 
zealous than others, continually praying, reading, and 


John Tyrel, he aſked him, 


a $2 
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vehement prayers. At laſt he walked openly about the 
town, inveighing againſt the mais, and other popiſh 
trumpery; and afterwards returning home, he fell up- 
on his knees, and ſpent three days and nights in prav- 
ing, reading and ſinging of pſalms. But the conſtavles 
being provoked by one of his popiſh neighbours, went 
one morning to apprehend him. | 135 

When Hudſon ſaw them come in, he ſaid, Now 
mine hour is come: welcome friends, welcome, you 
are they that will lead me to live with Chriſt, for which 


I thank God, and the Lord enable me thereunto, tor 

his mercy ſake in Chirſt Jeſus: for it had been long his 
deſire and prayer, that if it were the Lord's will, he 

| might lay down his life for the goſpel's ſake.” Then 


they took him, and carried him to the vicar, who was 
commiſſary, who aſked him it he did nat believe in the 


| ſacrament of the altar? Hudfon anſwered, that it was 
worm's meat, and that he believed in Chrift crucified. 


Doſt not, ſaid the other, believe the maſs to put away 
fins?” God forbid, ſaid Hudſon, for it is a pztched mon- 


ſter, and a diſguiſed puppet.* This fo enraged the vicar, 


| that he ſtamped, fumed, and called him villain, &c. 
| Afterwards he aſked Hudſon whether he would recant? 


The Lord forbid,” faid Hudſon, © I had rather die 


many deaths than to do 1o.' Then did he ſend him to 


ne p | | Charg- | Theſe three 
ed his ſervants to ſearch for Seaman: one of which, na- 


med Robert Baldwin, was neighbour to Seaman, and 


Norwich to the biſhop, and all the way as he went, 


he fung pſalms, and was very merry: he lay in priſon 
about a month, fpending all his time in reading, and 
invocating the name of God, and ſo at laſt was con- 
f... ) 
godly perfons being carried out to exe- 
cution together, when they came to the ſtake, made their 


| humble prayers to almighty God; after which, being 
| chained to the ſtake, Thomas Hudſon ſuddenly ſlipped 


out from under the chain, to the wonder of many, di- 


vers fearing left he would have recanted, His two 


| friends at the ſtake cried out to comfort him all that they 


could, exhorting him in the bowels of Chrift to be of 


good chear, &c. But Hudſon felt more in his hear: 
| | then they knew of: for he was full of grief, and hea- 
time in his beſt age, never after enjoyed good health, | vineſs of mind, not for fear of death, but for lack of 

5 feeling his Chriſt; and therefore being much troubled, 
he went aſide, and fell down upon his knees, praying 


moſt vehemently and earneſtly to the Lor-!, who at 
laſt, according to his wonted mercies, ſent him com- 
fort; and then he aroſe joyfully, as a man new raited 
from death to life, and ſaid, * Now, I thank God, Iam. 


ſtrong, and care not what man can do unto me. And 


— 


Commiſſary Berry who had a great hand in 
| of the ſe, and divers other godly perſons, was a very vi- 


ſo returning to his fellows at the ſtake, they all joytul- 


ly met together, yielding up their fpirits with much 


} conſtancy, and comfort to the Lord. 
examined by the bithop, and adhering con- 


the death 


cious man in his life and converſation, a great {wearer 


| and a whoremaſter, perſecuting the godly, and com- 


pelling men to idolatry. But though the Lord had 
leaden feet, yet he had iron hands, and at lat found hin: 


| out by a terrible judgment; for on a ſabbath day, this 


Berry having made a great feaſt, after dinner went into 

his chamber, and there continued with his whore till 
evenſong, and then went to church and adminiſtered the 
ſacrament of baptiſm: but as he came out of the church, 
he fell down ſuddenly to the ground, with an heavy 
groan, and never ftirred after, ;nor ſhewed ſo much as 


Dunnings the chancellor, a mercileſs tyrant, died ſud- 


denly, as the other had done before him. 


About the ſame time, Joan Seaman, mother to the 
ſaid William, being about ſixty years old, was cruelly 
perſecuted by Sir John Tyrel, ſo that ihe was forced 


ſinging of ptalms, to the wonder of many, the people to forſake her houſe, and many times to ly in buſh», 


openly reſorting to him, to hear his exhortations, and | groves, and fields. Thus ſhe continued for ſome ti, 


Ne, 


till 
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til} her huſband, being eighty years old, fell ſ::k, which 


_ ſhe hearing of, returned home ; not regarding her own 


ſafety, fo much as the faithful performance of her duty 


to ner huſband, whom the carefully attended, till it 


plealed God to take him away by death; then, by 


God's providence, the fell fick, and fhortl) after de- 
parted this lite in her own houſe, whereby ſhe was de- 


» livered from the rage of her mercileſs enemies: yet ſuch 


was their malice, that they would not ſuffer her to be 
buried with chriſtian burial, bur her friends were glad 
to put her into a hole by the fide of a mote. 

Allo in the town of Wetherſet, there was one mother 
Bennet, a good woman, who was perſecuted out of the 
town, for not going to maſs, &c. Yet at laſt ſhe re- 


turned privately to her own houle, and there ſickened, 


and departed this life joyfully ; and, being denied bu- 


rial, was laid in a grave by the highway ſide. She was 
very merciful to the poor, and her huſband once mer- 


rily ſaying to her, that it the had been ſparing, they 


might have been much richer ; ſhe anſwered, Alas! 
good huſband, be content, let us be thankful, God 
| hath given us enough: I cannot hoard up, and fee the | 
poor want, and thereby diſpleaſe God; but huſband, | 


let us be rich in good works, and ſo ſhall we pleaſe the 


Lord, and have all good things given us. 


Immediately after there were three other godly per- 


cheſter. When they were brought to the ſtake, they 
poured out their fervent prayers to God, and 1n the 


midſt of the flames triumphed over their enemies, 
praiſing God, and dying chearfully. _ ET 


In the month of June, anno Chri/ti 1558, came out a 
ſharp proclamation againſt good books, either brought 


from beyond ſeas, or printed in this realm, that whoſo- 
ever ſhouldbe found to have any of thoſe bocks, or hav- 
ing them, do not forthwith burn the ſame, without 
| ſhewing or reading them to any other perſon, ſhould 
be reputed, and taken for a rebel, and ſhall be preſently 
executed for that offence, according to the order of | 


martial law. 


Shortly after this proclamation, forty godly men and 


women were aſſembled together in a back cloſe, 
near Iſlington to pray, and read God's holy word; and 
while they were together, there came a man, and look- 


ing over the hedge, ſaluted them, faying, That the 


ſons, William Harris, Richard Day, and Chriftian 
George, a woman, inpritoned and condemned at Col- 


looked like perſons that meant no hurt, and ſo departed, 


Within a quarter of an hour after came the conſtable*of | one Thomas Hinſhaw, a young man of about twenty 


years old, whom Bonner, after ſundry examinations took 


Iflington, with fix or feven armed men in his company. 


ITheſe he left in a private place near at hand, and with 
only one in his company, he went amongſt them, view- 
ing them, and what books they had, commanding them 
to deliver their books to him. They underſtanding that 
Then came - 


he was the canſtable, refuſed not to do it. 
forth the other armed men, commanding them to ſtand 
and not depart: they anſwered, that they would be obe- 


dient, and ready to go whither they would carry them. 
Then were they led to Sir Roger Chomley, the recorder 


of London. By the way tome of the women eſcaped, 
and more might if they would. 


amination, ſent them to Newgate, and if they would 


they refuſed, and therefore at laſt were brought before 


Bonner, who after examination, finding them conſtant, 
condemned them, and thirteęen of them were burnt in 
Smichfield, and ſix at Brainford. 5 
Amongſt theſe godly perſons, there was one Roger 
Holland who had much bickering with Bonner, who in 
concluſion ſaid thus unto him, God hath heard the 
prayers of his ſervants, which have been poured forth 
with many tears tor the afflicted ſaints, whom you have 


daily perſecuted, as you do us now; but this I dare be | 
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bold in God to ſpeak, (which by his ipirit I am moved 


to ſay) that God will ſhorten your cruelty, ſo that tor a 
time you ſhall not moleſt his church. And, dear bre- 
thren, that yon may perceive the truth of this, know 
that after this day, in this place, there ſhall not any be- 
ſide him he put to the trial ot fire and faggot. Which 


accordingly came to pals; for they wert the laſt that 


were burned in Smithfield 
truth. 


Bonner heating 


for the teſtimony of the 


thy anger thou wouldſt become a railing prophet; but 
though thou, and all thy companions, would ſee me 
hanged, yet I ſhall live to burn you; yea, and will burn 


every one of you that come into my hands: and ſo he 


departed. 


| Then Roger exhorted the people to repent, and to 
think well of them that ſuffered for the teſtimony of 
the goſpel; adding moreover, that God would ſhorten 
thoſe cruel and bloody days, for his elect's fake. - 
Upon that day they ſuffered, a proclamation was 
made that none ſhould ſpeak to, or talk with them, or 
touch them, upon pain of impriſonment without bail, 


with divers other cruel threatenings. Yet did the peo- 
ple cry out, deſiring God to ſtrengthen them. The 


alſo prayed for the people, that God would fend them 
| his word. Then Roger embracing the ſtake, ſaid, © Lord, 
1 humbly thank thee, that thou haſt called me from the 
ſtate of death, to the light of thy heavenly word, and 
now dalſo to the fellowſhip of thy ſaints that I may ſing 
and ſay, © Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hofts, Lord, 


into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Lord, bleſs theſe 


thy people, and ſave them from idolatry; and fo, with 


his fellows praying and praiſing God, they ſweetly end- 
ed their hives in the flames. 


Amongſt the fix that iuffered at Brainford, was one 


William Pikes, who whilſt he was at liberty about mid- 


ſummer time, and at noon day, took his Bible, and go- 
ing into his garden, fat down to read upon it. When 
iuddenly there fell four drops ef freſh blood upon his 


| book, he not knowing whence it came; whereupon he 
called his wife, and ſhewed them to her, ſaying, © I 


well perceive the Lord will have blood: his will ba 


done, and God grant me grace to abide the trial : and 
as ap- 


ſo they went to prayer: and not long after he w 
prebended, and burnt as you have heard before. 
Amongſt theſe perſons apprehended at Iſlington, was 


to Fulham; and there he alſo laboured to pervert him 


from the truth, and not prevailing, he kept him in the 
ſtocks, and ſent Dr Harpsfield, bis arch-deacon to him; 
who after much reaſoning fell into a great paſſion, aſking 
him if he thought he went about to damn his foul ? _ 
Hinſhaw anſwered, that he was perſuaded, that they 
went about to uphold their dark and deviliſh kingdom : 
and that they did it not out of any love to the truth. 
This ſo enraged Harpsfield, that he went and complain- 


| ed tO the bi OP of him; who thereupon ſent for Tho- 
The recorder after ex 


mas Hinſhaw into his garden, and there, in an arbor, 


| cauſed him to put down his breeches, and the biſhop 
have heard maſs, they might have been delivered; but 


having gotten two willow-rods, fell a whipping of him 


till he was out of breath, and till he had waſted one of 
the rods upon him, and ſo returned him to priſon; _ 
but not long after, it pleaſed God that this Hinſhaw fell 


lick of a fever, and being more like to die than live, the 
biſhop by importunity, was prevailed with to let him go 
home to his maſter, (Mr Pugſon in Paul's church- yard), 


where he remained ſick for the ſpace of a year; and in 


the mean time queen Mary died, and thereby he elcap- 
ed burning. 8 


Amongſt 


a this, ſaid, I perceive, Roger, thou 
art as mad in thy bereſy as ever thou waſt; and now in 


* of 
ball 
b 


Amongſt the aforeſaid perſons appreheaded at Iſling- 


ton, there was alto one John Willes, who was by Bon- 


ner firſt ſet in the ſtocks in his coal-houie, and then re- 
moved to Fulham, where he was kept in the ſtocks alſo, 
and often examined ; the biſhop having a ſtick in his 
hand, wherewith he oftea rapped him upon the head, 


and flirted him under the chin, and on the ears; and | 


when this prevailed not, he had him into his orchard, 
and there waſted a rod upon him to the ſtumps, and 
then called for another, after which he returned him 


do prifon; and many times examined him; and amongſt 


other talk ſaid to him, Ye call me bloody Bonner; 


a vengeance on you all; I would fain be rid of you, | 


bat I think you have a delight in burning; but if! 
- might have my will, I would ſew up your mouths, and 
put you in ſacks, and io drown you. 5 
On a time Bonner came to the ſtocks where he lay, 

ſaying, How like you your lodging and fare? Willes 
anſwered, Well, it it would pleaſe God that I might 


have a little ſtraw to ly upon. Whilſt they were talking 


together came in Willes's wife, great with child, intreat- 
ing the biſhop for her huſband, and ſaid, ſhe would 
not go out of his houſe, but there lay ker belly, except 
her huſband might go with her. Then faid Bonner to 
Willes, How tayeſt thou, thou heretic ; if thy Wife and 
her child ſhould miſcarry and periſh, doſt not thou 
think that their blood would be required at thy hands? 


and therefore fearing left ihe ſhould cry out in his houſe, | 


he was at laſt content, upon eaſy terms, to releaſe him. 
Vet would he have a kinfman of Willes's to paſs his 
word to bring him before him again the next day, or 
elde faith he, thou art an heretic as well as he. The 

man having no 8 charge than that, neglected to 
bring him; yet { . 
went to him, and there ſubſcribing a paper which had 
no great matter in it, was diſmiſſed, _ IE 


been formerly curate under Dr Taylor at Hadley, and 


was left by him to jupply his place, whe 1 he was re- 


moved from it. But after a while he was put out of 
that place. „„ Rare. | 5 


He was 2 very holy old man, ot the age of ſeventy, 


was well {killed in the ſcriptures ; and being put out 


of Hadley, he went up and down from place to place, | 


exhoriing all men to ſtand faithfully to God's word, 
and earneſtly to give themſelves to prayer, and to pre- 
pare themſelves for the patient bearing of the crots ; 
with boldneis to confeſs the truth before their adver- 
ſaries, and with an undoubted hope to wait for the 

crown of everlaſting happineſs. But at laſt, perceiving 
that his adverſaries lay in wait for him, he went into 
Kent, felling points, pins, and laces, and ſuch trifles, 
to get ſomething wherewith to maintain himſelf, and 
his poor wife and children, At laft a juſtice of peace, 


one Mr Moyle, took him, and laid him in the ſtocks; 


but after a while, having no evident matter againſt him, 
releaſed him. 1 e Sn 
Then returned he ſecretly to Hadley, and abode with 
bis poor wife, locked up in a chamber for about a twelve 
month together, ſpending much of his time in reading 
and prayer, and the reſt in carding wool, which his 
wife ſpun, and by ſuch like poor means they main- 
. : 
Ai length the parſontef the pariſh perceived that this 
good old man was thus kept private by his wite ; and 
therefore taking ſome officers with him in the night 
time, he brake open the doors, and ſearching the houte, 
found father Yeomans in bed with his poor wife and 
children; whereupon in an anger he ſaid, I thought 
I ſhould find a knave and a whore together; and with- 
al would have pulled off the bed-cloaths. But father 


two or three days there. 


ortly after, Willes of his own accord | 


Mr Richard Yeomans, a godly miniſter, who had | 


E 
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Yeomans held faſt, ſaying, Neither knave nor whore: 
but a married man and his wife, according to God's ot 
dinance; and bleſſed be God for lawful matrimony. 1 
thank God for this favour, and I defy the pope and all 
his popery.” Then they took him away to the cage, and 
{et him in the ſtocks, 

In the lame place was one John Dale, who had lain 
The occaſion was this; he 
had been at church when the perſon and his curate 
were at their Romiſh lervice; ard the poor man being 
offended at it, in the fervency of his ſpirit, ſaid, O mi- 
ſerable and blind guides, will you ever be blind leaders 
of the blind ? will you never amend, and ſee the truth 


durate, hard-hearted, perverſe, and crooked generation! 


For this the parſon cauſed him to be laid in the ſtocks. 

The next day the parton called hard upon Sir Heary 
Doile, to lend them both to priſon. Sir Henry earneſtly 
laboured to perſuade the parſon, they being ſo old, to 
let them go with that puniſhment. But the parſon was 
reſtleſs till he had got a warrant, whereby he ſeat them 
both to Bury gaol. As they went, they were carried 
pinioned and bound like thieves; and when they came 


| thither, becauſe they continually reproved popith prac- 
In brief, the biſhop could not be rid of the woman ; | tices, they were thrown into the loweſt dungeon. 


In that place, John Dale, by reaſon of evil keeping, 


fell ſick and died, and his body was buried in the fields. 
Aiter this, father Yeomans was removed to Norwich 
priſon, where he was ſtill uſed very cruclly : at laſt he 


was examined of his faith; and he boldly and conſtantly 
confeſſed, that he was ct that faith which was ſet forth 
by King Edward VI. of bleſſed memory, from which 
he would in no wiſe vary. And being commanded to 
ſubmit himſelf to the pope, he anſwered, I defy him, 
and all his deteſtable abominations: yea, I will have 


nothing to do with him, nor with any thing that ap- 


ned, and burnt at Norwich. 


There was living alſo in Hadley, a young es elle” 
| John Alcock, by trade a Shearman, who, atter the mar- 


tyrdom of Dr Taylor, uted in the church of Hadley to 


any reverence to it; which the parton taking notice of, 
ran to him, laid hands on him, and called for the con- 


ſtable, commanding to have him to the ſtocks. The 


conſtable happened to be his maſter, and told the par- 
ſon that he ſhould not go to the ſtocks, but ſnould be 
forth- coming, and ſo the parſon went on in his pro- 
ceſſion. The conſtable told Alccck, that he was ſorry 
for him, that if he behaved himſelf not wiſely, the par- 
ſon would effect his deſtruction. Alcock anſwered, 
Sir, Iam ſorry that I am a trouble to you; but as for 
myſelf I am not ſorry, but I commit myielt into the 


wildom to anſwer according to the truth.“ Yet, {aith 
the conſtable, take heed of him, for he is a bloodfucker, 


| and will ule you the worſe for my ſake, againſt whom 


he hath an old grudge. _ 


call me to die for his truth's ſake. | 

Then wen: they tothe parſon, who ſaid to him, Fel- 
low, what ſayeſt thou to the ſacrament of the altar ? 
J ſay, quoth Alcock, as you uſe the matter, you make 
a ſhameful idol of it, and you are falſe idolatrous prictis, 


even all of you.“ I told you, quoth the parſon, bee 
- WAS 
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of God's word? will neither the threats nor the promi- 
les of God work upon your hearts? will the blood of 
the martyrs nothing molify your ſtony ſpirits ? O ob- 


O damnable perſons, whom nothing can do good upon!” 


pertains to him.“ For this he was degraded, condem- 


read the ſervice in Engliſh, till the coming of parſon 
Newhall thither: after which, this Alcock tcing in the 
church, when the parſon was goirg by with the pro- 
ceſſion, Alcock neither moved his hat, nor ſhewed 


hands of God; who, I truſt, will give me a mouth and 


Tear not. tai Alcock; ho can Jn no more than Oat” 
will give him leave, and happy ſhall I be, if God will 


ſtanding at the ſtake, with his hands lift up to heaven, 
| the dodtor again urged him to recant ; to whom he {aid, | 
Away Babylonian, away.“ Then was the fire kindled, 


was a tout heretic: and ſo the next day he carried him 
to London, where he was clapt up in Newgate, and after 
many examinations and troubles, becauſe he would not 
{ubmit to aſk forgiveneſs of the pope, nor to be recon- 
ciled to the Romiſh church, he was caſt into the lower 
dungeon, where, by reaſon of his cruel handling and 
evil keeping, he contracted a ſickneſs whereof he died: 
yet then did not their malice end towards him, for they 
would not ſuffer him to be buried with a decent burial, 
but put him into a hole in the fields. | 


* 


Mr Thomas Benbridge, a gentleman in the dioceſs of 


nourable life in this world, yet choſe rather through the 
ſtraic gate of pertecution to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: for which end he manfully ſtood for the de- 
fence of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, againſt popiſh tuper- 


the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, &c. To all 


which he made a ſtout anſwer, accordigg to the truth, 


and was condemned tor the ſame, _ „„ 
When he was brought by the ſheriff to the place of 
execution, he put off his apparel, which was very rich, 
and betock himſelf unto fervent prayer unto God. When 
he was faſtened to the ſtake, one Dr Seaton willed him 
to recant, and he ſhould have his pardon; but he reject- 

ed it, like a faithful {oldier of Jeſus Chriſt. The doctor 
turned to the people, and bad them not to pray for him 

any more than they would pray for a dog. Mr Benbridge 


which burnt off a piece of his beard, yet was he nothing 


moved with it: then the ſire took hold of his legs, and 
his ſtockings being of leather, the pain was ſo grievous 


that he cried out, I recant.“ At which words, ſome of 


conſcience, that recanting his recantation, he was that 
day ſe'night carried to the fire again, and there burn- 


Robert Miles, Alexander Lane, and James Aſhley, were 
examined before the biſhop of Norwich: the chief mat- 


ter alledged againſt them was, for not going to church. 


And when they had given a good account of their faith, 
they were condemned and burned together at St Ed- 
mund's Bury, not long before the ſickneſs of queen 
NADP: ----- 1 e „ 
About the ſame time Alexander Gouge, and Alice 
Driver, were hunted after by one Mr Noone, a juſtice in 


: Shortly after, four godly perſons, viz. John Cook, 


; OY n 


Suffolk, ſo that for their ſafety they were fain to hide 


| themſelves in an haymow : but the juſtice with his men 


_ coming to it, and ſtriking pitchforks into the mow, at 
laſt diſcovered them, and ſent them to Milton gaol, from 


whence they were removed to Bury; and there, at the 
confeſſed Chrift crucified, defying 


a ſlizes, they bold | | 
the pope, with all his ſuperſtitious traſh. . And Alice 
Driver compared queen Mary, in her perſecution, to 
Jeſabel, for which the judge cauſed her ears preſently to 
be cut off, which ſhe joyfully ſuffered, thinking herſelf 


happy that ſhe was counted worthy to ſuffer any thing 
for the name of Chriſt, C 
Alfter this they were removed to Ipſwich, and there 
examined before Dr Spenſer, chancellor of Norwich. 
The chief matter that they inſiſted upon was about 
Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament, wherein Alice Driver 
ſo baffled them, that they had nothing to ſay. Where- 
upon ſhe thus concluded, God be praiſed, you are not 
able to reſiſt the ſpirit of God in me a poor woman. I 


was an honeſt poor man's daughter, and never brought 
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ſtitions: and therefore being apprehended, was carried 
before Dr White, biſhop of Wincheſter, who examined | 
him upon ſundry articles: as about auricular confeſſion: 


— 


cn— I — 


but name the book and chapter alſo. 


1 


up in the univerſity, as ye have been; yet, in the defence 
of God's truth, and in the cauſe of my Maſter Chriſt, by 
his grace, I will ſet my foot againſt the foot of any of 
you all in maintenance of he Tack; and if I had a thou- 


{and lives, they ſhould all go in payment thereof. Then 


did the chancellor condemn her, and delivered her to the 
{ecular power, 


{weetly together in the fire at Ipſwich. - When the chain 
was faſtened about Alice Driver's neck, O, ſaid ſhe, 


s of | here is a goodly handkerchief, God be praiſed for it.“ 
Wincheſter, who might have lived a pleaſant and ho- 


As they ſtood at the flake, ſome came to take them 


by the hand; whereupon the ſheriff bade his men lay 
hands on them; but thereupon there came ſuch a mul- 
| titude to them, that the ſheriff was glad to let thein a- 


lone. DE is ay: 3 e | 
There was one Bate, a barber, that was a very bul 


man about burning them; but preſently after God's 
judgment fell upon him, ſo that within three or four 
| weeks after he died in much miſe r,, 
| The ſame month that Queen Mary died, there were 
burned at Bury three godly perſon, whoſe names were 
Philip Humphrey, John David, and Henry David, 
ie brother Tart WE ie os TOaue 
There lived in Cornwal, an honeſt poor woman 
whoſe huſband was much addicted to the popiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions praCtiſed in thoſe days, and would force his 
| wife to join with him in the ſame, which was a great 
trouble to her ſpirit: whereupon {he prayed earneſtly 
| unto God for his mercy and direction; and it plealed 
| God, that one night as ſhe lay in her bed, ſhe received 
abundance of joy and comfort in her ſoul, inſomuch as 
| leaving huſband and children, to enjoy the peace of her 


conicience, the went about fpinning for her living; yet 


at laſt ſhe returned to her huſband again, where, after 
a while, ſhe was accuſed by her neighbours, apprehend- 
ed and carried to Exeter tothe biſno pr. 

his friends plucked away the fire, and the ſheriff return- | 
ed him to priſon. _ But it pleaſed God fo to awaken his 


The chief matter for which ſhe was condemned was, 


for denying the real preſence, and ſpeaking againſt their 


1dolatry. The biſhop bad her remember her huſband 
and children; ſhe anitwered, * I have them, and I have 


them not; whilſt I was at liberty, I enjoyed them; but 

now, ſtanding here, as I do, in the cauſe of Chriſt, and 
his truth, where I mult either forſake Chriſt or my hul- 
band, I am content to ſtick to Chriſt only, my heaven - 
ly ſpouſe, and to renounce the other.“ The biſhop, af- 
ter much other talk, gave her a month's liberty to be- 


think herſelf; in which time going into one of the 
churches, ſhe ſaw a Dutchman making new noſes to 
many images, which had been defaced in King Edword's 


time; to whom ſhe ſaid, * What a madman art thou to 
make new noles for thoſe images, which within a few. 
days will loſe their heads? For this being complained of 
to the biſhop, ſhe was clapt up cloſe priſoner, and had 


no more liberty. During her impriſonment; ſhe was 


tried by great ſufferings, threatenings, taunts, and ſcoffa, 


called Anabapriſt, a mad woman, a drunkard, a whoce, 
a tunagate. She was tried by liberty; to go whither he 
would; ſhe was tried by flattery, and many fair ,pro- 


miſes; ſhe was tried with huſband, goods, and chi dren, 
yet nothing would prevail: her heart was fixed, ſhe lad _ 
caſt anchor, and utterly condemned this wicked wort, 


with all the baits and allurements of it: ſhe was wholly 
without learning, yet ſo verſed in the ſcriptures, that 
{he could not only fitly and appoſitely quote theta, 


Fer adveriarics ſecing that by no means they 11d 


remove her from her conflancy, at laſt condemned her, 
Then tlie gen- 


and delivered her to the ſecular power. 
tlemen ot the country exhorted her yet to call for grace, 


and toriake her fond opinions, and ſo return to her un- 
band and children; For, ſaid they, thou art an igno- 


rant 


7 K 


Gouge alſo, ſticking faſt to the truth, 
was condemned; and ſo both of them ended their lives 
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devil leadeth her:' No, my Lord, quoth ſhe, it is 
God's ſpirit that leadeth me. 

When ſhe heard fentence of death pronounce, ſhe 
lifted up her voice, ſaying, * I thank thee, my Lord, 
my God; this day have I found that which I long 
{ought for.” Then was ſhe again promiſed life if the 
would recant. * Nay, that I will not, ſaid ſhe; God for- 
bid, that for this natural and temporary life, 1 ſhou'd loſe 
life eternal; I wilt never turn from my heavenly hul- 


band to my earthly; from the fellow ſhip of angels to 


mortal children; and it my huſband and children be 
faithful, then am I theirs: God is my father, God is my 


mother, God is my ſiſter, my brother, my kinſman; 
God is my friend, and that moſt faithful. 
Then was ſhe led forth to execution, multitudes of 
| people going with her. At the place where ſhe was to 
iuffer, the popith prieſts again fet upon her; but ſhe 


przyed them to ſpeak no more to her; and then faid, 


God be merciful to me a ſinner; God be merciful to 


me a ſinner. In the flames ſhe ſtood with admirable 


atience, and fo finiſhed her courie with joy. She had 
Nick: a chearful and lively countenance, as though the 


had been prepared for the day of her marriage; was 


very patient in her words and anſwers; ſhe had always 


been ſober in meat, drink, and apparel; ſhe would ne- 
ver be idle, and was a great comfort to as many as talK- 
ed with her; liberal to the poor, according to her abi- 
| Tity, and in her tronble would take no money when it 
Vas proffered her, For, ſaid ſhe, Iam going to a city, 
| where money beareth no maſtery; and whilſt i am here, 


God hath promiſed to feed me.“ 


a weaver, who being apprehended for religion, was | 


carried before Dr Dalby the chancellor; who after ex- 


 amination about the ſacrament of the altar, ſo wrought. 
upon him by perſuaſions, that he drew from him a 
promiſe to make a public recantation, and the time and 
Hlace were appointed for it: bat after this promiſe, | 


Sharp felt ſuck an hell in his conſctence, that he was 


not able to follòè any buſineſs, but decayed in his body, 
and wholly loft his colour: whereupon on a ſabbath, 
going to his pariſh church, he went to the quire-door, 

and with a loud voice ſaid, * Neighbours, bear me re- 


cord, that vonder idol, pointing to the altar, is the 
rYreateſt and moſt abominable that ever was, and I am 
* that ever I denied my Lord God.“ Herenpon the 


aftcrwards was he apprehended in the night, and carri- 
ed to priſon, and continuing conſtant, was by the chan- 


cellor condemned, and burnt, which he patiently en- 
dured, ſealing the truth with his blood. 2 


At the ſame time there was burnt with him another 
citizen of Briſtol, called Thomas Hale, whom two of 
the aldermen fetched out of his houſe in the night; to 
whom he ſaid, you have ſought my blood theſe two 


demned by Dalby for ſaving, that the ſacrament of the 


altar was an idol; and patiently yielded up his ſpirit un- 
to God in the flimes. —— | | 


Alſo Thomas Benſon of the ſame city, weaver, was 
apprehended, and examined before Dalby, and by him 
was committed to priſon, for ſaying, that the ſacrament 
was nothing but bread, as they uſed it; and for deny- 
ing five of their ſeven ſacraments : and ſhortly after he 
was condemned, and executed, dying in a godly, con- 
Fant, and patient manner. 
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rant woman, and theſe things are too high for thee to 
meddle with.“ I am, ſaid ſhe, indeed; and yet with my 
death I am content to be a witneis of Chriſt's death; 
and I pray you delay me no longer; my heart is fixed, 
I will never ſay otherwiſe than I have, nor turn to 
their ſuperſtitious goings, Then ſaid the biſhop, * The 


| that do condemn his mo 


PER: 
The Jaſt that ſuffered martyrdont in queen; Mary's 
time, were five godly perſons at Canterbury ; their 
names were goun Cornford, Chriſtopher Brown, John 
Hurſt, Alice Snoth, and Catherine Knight, The things 
tor which they were perſecuted and condemned were, 
for denying Chriſt's real preſence in the ſacrament of 
the altar; and for ſaying, that wicked men do not 
receive Chrift's body: that it was idolatry to creep to 
the crots; that ſaints ſhould not be prayed to, &c. When 
ſentence of condemnation was read againſt them, John 
Cornford being moved in ſpirit with a vehement 2z:al 
for God, in the name of himfelf and his fellows, ſaid: 


and authority of his holy catholic and apoſtolic church; 


| we do here give into the hands of Satan to be deſtroyed, 


the bodies of all thoſe blaſphemers, and heretics, that 
do maintain any error _ his moſt holy word, or 

holy truth for hereſy, to the 
| maintenance cf any falſe church or feigned religion; 
1o that by this thy moft juſt judgment, O moſt mighty 
God, againſt thy adverſaries, thy true religion may be 
| known to thy great glory, and our comtcrt, and to the 
edification of all our nation: good Lord, ſo be it, amen,” 
And this excommunication of his, took ſuch effect a- 
galinſt the enemies of the truth, that within fix days 
after queen Mary died, and the tyranny of all Engliſh 
' papiſts with her: yet the archdeacon and his aſſociates 


| condemned, and hafted the execu:ton of theſe godly 
_ perſons, knowing that the queen was fick paſt recovery. 
When they came to the place of their execution, they 


made their prayers to almighty God, and amongſt al! 


| other things, deſired God that their blood might be the 


laſt that fhould be ſhed; wherein God anſwered their 


|-prayers and they joyfully and comfortably in the fire 
reſigned up their ſpirits unto God. 8 


In the city of Briſtol, there was one Richard Sharp,, 


The Scourging of ſome in the Reign of Queen Mary. 


X MONGSET thoſe that were perſecuted, and miſera- 
Ay impriſoned for the profeſſion of Chriſt in the 
_ reign of queen Mary, there was one John Fetty, a godly 
man, dwelling in the pariſh of Clerkenwell, who was ac- 


partzke of their idolatrous ſervices: whereupon the par- 


. fon cauted the conſtables to apprehend him. But it plea- 


ſed God that his unnatural wife, immediately upon it, 


| fell mad; and the conftables were ſo fir moved with 
| pity, that they let him go home to look to his wife and 


children, who ctherwiſe were like to periſh: and this 


od.“ good man, (forgetting the unkind and wicked act of his 
conſtable was commanded to apprehend him; but he 


let him alone, and Sharp went home to his houſe; yet 


wife) was very careful of her, and ſo cheriſhed and pro- 
vided for her, that through God's mercy ſhe recovered 


| again within the ſpace of about three weeks. Let ſuch 


was the power of ſatan in this wicked and malicious 
the 7 a 

{ woman 8 heart, that ſo ſoon as ſhe got well again, not 

| regarding her huſband's kindneſs, ſhe again accuſed 

him, whereby he was apprehended and caſt into Lol- 

lard's tower, where he was put into the tormenting 


hands, 'There he lay for Many days, ſometimes nang- 
ing by one leg and one arm, fometimes by the other, 
and at other times by both. _ „„ 


years old, came to the biſhop's houſe, to ſee if he could 
get leave to ſpeak with his father; and one of the bi- 
ſhop's chaplains meeting with the boy, aſked him what 
he fooked for? The child anſwered, *© that he came to 
fee his father that was in Lollard's tower: Why, {aid 


| the prieft, thy father is an heretic; the boy being of 
a bold 


In the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, he Son of the 
| moſt mighty God, and by the power of his holy Spirit, 


/ ww Cecrs 


cuſed and complained of to the parſon of the pariſh by 
| his own wife, for that he went not to church, nor would 


ſtocks, with a dith of water and a ſtone in it ſet by 


him, to ſhew what favour he fhould receive at their 
Fears, and now much good do it you. He was con- 


At laſt one of his children, of about eight or nine 
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anſwered, * My father is no heretic, but you are an he- 
retic; for you have Balaam's mark on you.” With 
that the prieſt took him by the hand, and led him into 
the biſhop's houſe, where amongſt them, they ſtripped 
the child naked, and cruelly whipt him, till he was all 
over gore blood. Then Cluny, the biſhop's ſumner, 


utting on his ſhirt, and carrying his coat on his arm, 
Fa him to the priſon, with the blood dropping at his | 


heels to his father. At his coming in, the boy fell on 
his knees, and craved his father's bleſſing: the father 
being full of grief to lee his child ſo cruelly dealt with, 


bid, © Alas William who hath done this to thee ?? The 


boy anſwered, as | was coming to ſee you, a prieſt with 
Balaam's mark, took me into the biſhop's houte, where I 


have been thus uſed.” Herenpon Cluny violently pluck- | 


ed him from his father, and carried him back into the 
biſhop's houſe, where they kept him three days: and 
then Bonner minding to appeate the poor man for the 


ulage of his child, ſent for him out of Lollard's tower to 
his chamber. Whilſt Fetty was ſtanding there with the 


biſhop, he ſpied a great pair of black beads hanging by 


| His bed, and thereupon ſaid to him, My lord, I think 
the hangman is not far off, for the halter (pointing to 


beads) is here already.“ This much enraged the biſhop, 


yet Fetty ſpying alſo a crucifix ſtanding in the window, 


faid, My lord, what is that ?* the biſhop anſwered, it 
was Chriſt. Was he handled, ſaid Fetty, fo cruelly, as 


is here pictured? Yea, {aid Bonner, that he was: and 


even fo cruelly, ſaid Fetty, do you handle ſuch as come 


before you; for you are to God's people, even as Cala» | 
phas was to Chriſt. The biſhop was lo enraged at this 
that he ſwore he would burn him, or ſpend all that he 
| had to his gown: yet atterwards bethinking himſelf of 
| the danger that the child was in by reaſon of their cruel 
ulage of him, he diſcharged him, bidding him go | 
home, and carry his child with him, which accordingly. 
he did, with a heavy heart for his poor boy, who within 
| fourteen days after died. 0 
Alſo when Dr Crome was to make his recantation, 
there came in one of the guard to a tradeſman's ſhop, in 


Bow-lane, where they aſked him what news at court ! 
© the old heretic, ſaid he, Dr Crome hath recanted before 
the council, and next ſunday will do the ſame at Paul's 
croſs: hereupon Richard Wilmot, apprentice in the 
ſame ſhop, of about the age of eighteen, ſaid, I am ſorry 


to hear that news; for if Crome ſhall ſay otherwiſe than 
he hath done formerly, it is contrary to the truth of | 
God's word, and contrary to his own conſcience, which 


will accuſe him before God for it.“ He alſo added 
further, that what Dr Crome had taught was agreeable 


to the holy ſcriptures, wherein God hath revealed his 
will. M 


lince the bible was tranſlatd into Engliſh, and that he- 


Well, ſaid the other, it was never a merry world 


retic that cauſed it to be done (meaning the lord Crom- 
well) was rewarded according to his works.“ 
other ſuch like talk came in the maiter of the ſhop, and 
with him another young man, caiied Thomas Fairfax, 


the maſter aſked what was the matter? the queen's ſer- 


vant {whoſe name was Lewis) anſwered, that he had a 


_ knavith boy to his man, whom, if he were his, he would 


rather hang him than keep him. In brief, the buſineſs 
being again rehearſed, Thomas Fairfax ſpake to Lewis, 


__ confrming what the other had 1aid: whereupon Lewis 


went away in a rage to the court. The next day thele 


two young men were ſent for to the lord mayor, and by. 


him, with Chomley the recorder, they were examined a- 
part, and then ſent apart to the two counters: their maſ- 
ters hearing of it, made great friends to the lord mayor 
and recorder for their releaſe, but it could not be obtain- 
el without addreſs to the council, who judged them he- 
relics and traitors, and therefore worthy to die: yet at 


2-899 J 
a bold and quick ſpirit, and well educated by his father, | 


that Wilmot could not lie in his bed for {ix ni 


| 
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laſt by much importunity their lives were ſpared, and 
they were ordered to be whipped three maket days at a 


cart's tail through the city of London. Yet at laſt, great 


friends being made to the privy council, they remitted: 


that, and ordered them to he whipped in the companies 


hall, before the maſter and wardens, which was accord- 
ingly done, their bodies being ftripped naked from the 
waiſt upward; and their feet faſtened to an iron ring in 
the midſt of the hall; and then two men diſguiſed in vi- 
ſors, coming with two great rods, whipt them ſo cruelly, 
ghts after, 
and could never recover his health again; 
There was alſo one Thomas Green, ſervant to a prin- 
ter, who gave to certain honeſt men a book called an- 
tichriſt; which his maſter hearing of, examined him 
where he got it; he anſwered, of a Frenchman : then 
ſaid his maſter, there is hereſy and treaſon in it, and 
lending for Cluny he bade him put him into Lollard's 


tower, which accordingly he did; but when he had 


been there a while, he removed him to the biſh-7's_ 


| Coalhouſe ; and there putting upon his right leg and left 


arm bolts and fetters, he ſet him croſs-fettered in the 
ſtocks: on the morrow he came to him, ſaying, * Come, 


let me ſhift your hand and leg that you be not lamed, | 


| and ſo he remained ſix days. Then was he ſent for by 


Dr Story, who examined him about the book: he an- 


ſwered, that going to Newgate to viſit ſome chriſtian 
triends that lay there for the teſtimony of the truth, he 


| met with a Frenchman, who came there for the like pur- 


poſe, and after ſome further acquaintance with him he 
bought this book of him. Then Story would have had 
him to bring forth this Frenchman, but he anſwered, 


that he could not do it. Upon this he was returned to 


the Coalhouſe, where he lay in the ſtocks ten days and 
RW na jj 8 


hen was he again ſent for to Dr Story, and whilſt 


| he was examining, two other pritoners were brought 


to him; whereupon his wife Mrs Story, was in a great 


| rage, and {wore a great oath, ſaying, * It is a pity bur 


an hundred or two of theſe heretics were put into a 


| houſe together, and I myſelf would {ſet fire to them.” 0 


Then was Green again returned to the Coalhoute. 
After long impriſonment and frequent examinations, 
Dr Story ſent for him to Chriſt's hoſpital, and com- 
manded him to be ſtripped, and then calling for two 
beadles, he cauſed them to give him almoſt an hundred 


ſtripes; adding moreover, that it he might have his 
will, he would cut out his tongue; and then he diſ- 
miſſed him. hs oO | 


8 


There was alſo one Steven Cotten, who was twice 


| | whipped by biſhop Bonner. Tf a 
Alſo one James Harris, of Billerica in Eſſex, being 


apprehended and ſent up to Bonner, was examined by 
him when he had been at church? To whom he an- 


{| ſwered, that he had not been at church for above 4 
After | 


twelvemonth before, but once; and then, through fear, 
he received the popiſh ſacrament, for which he was 
heartily ſorry, deteſting it with all his toul. Then the 

biſhop would have had him ſhriven himielf to a prieſt, 


which becauſe he refuſed to do, the biſhop took him in- 


to his garden and there whipped him moſt cruelly. _ 
Alſo one Robert Williams, a ſmith, being apprehend- 


ed and ſent to Bonner, the biſhop after examination took 


him into his garden, and there in an arbour ſcourged 
him cruelly with rods: 1 3 eye 
There was in Collingborow, a poor ſtarved man, Go 
becauſe he would not receive the ſacrament at Eaſter, 
was apprebended and ſent to Saliſbury, to Dr Jefferey 
the chancellor, who caſt this poor creature into a dun- 
geon, and afterwards cauſed him to be cruelly whipt by 

two beadles. a 8 5 
In 


YER 
In fine: There were many eminent confeſſors of 
Chriſt who were ſhut up in different priſons through- 
out the nation, and who endured infumerable hard- 
ſhips there, for whom the goodnels of God, by the 
early death of Queen Mary, wrought a wonderful and 
ſeaſonable deliverance. Theſe, together with their bre- 
thren who had fled into exile to foreign parts, became 
the ſeed of a glorious church which the Lord was pleaſed 
to erect for himſelf in Britaia under the more auſpict- 
ous reign of the great Elizabeth. 8 
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the Death of bloody queen Mary, 


A FTER the death of Mary, and the acceſſion of a 
5 proteſtant princeſs to the Engliſh throne, it might 
have been reaſonably expected, that the 
cution would have no more infeſted the 


and the greateſt part of thoſe who filled the epiſcopal 
ſees, —had all not only beheld, but had ſeverely ſmarted 
under the dreadful horrors of perſecution, under the for- 


mer reign; they had been eye witneſſes to the ſtricking 


contraft between the peaceful ſtate of ſociety under the 


aulipicious, though ſhort, reign of Edward VI. and that 


turbulent and wretched condition to which it was re- 


_ duced under the deſpotic government of popiſh Mary. 


And by her ſeaſonable exit, they had an opportunity 


put into their hands of repoſſeſſing both church and 
| Rate of every degree of ſocial happineſs, of which they 
had been unjuſtly deprived by the perſecuting maxims 
Which had poiſoned every political meaſure reſpecting 


religion ever ſince the age of the intrepid Wickliffe. 

But, alas! Elizabeth bad ſcarcely aſcended the throne 
of her anceſtors, when tlie ſires of perſecution, which 
10 merciful a revolution had happily extinguiſhed, were 


luſtrious ot its monarchs. Several things concurred at 


that time to excite that ſpirit of perſecution which hath 


men, and of her moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots, and to fowthe 
| feeds of political miſchiefs which have not cealed to 
ſpring up moſt luxuriantly even to this day. | 


bric, independently of the ſentiments and withes of the 
moſt learned and judicious divines at home; and in con- | come over and ſhare their happineſs. But alas! it was 
_ tempt both of the example, and of the advice of all the ſhort-lived. Dr Richard Cox, who, with ſome others, 
3 had thought proper to avail themſelves of the invita- 
| | | tion, ſoon put an end to their tranquillity. Breaking 
himſelf under a neceſſity of breaking with the Vatican, | all the laws of brotherhood and hoſpitality, he inſiſted 
bis pride and imperious temper prompted him to grafp 
the papal authority, and conſolidate the triple crown 
with the Engliſh diadem, both which he bequeathed to 


foreign churches. 


Unhappily for England, when Henry VIII. found 


his ſucceſſors. Though the neceſſities of his exche- 


ſinks of idlenels, luxury, and luſt; and to ſell their lands 


to the richer claſſes of his ſubjects; yet, well aware 


endence of the leaders of the church upon the Prince, 
he ſpared the revenues of the epiſcopal tees and reſerv- 


ed to himſelf and his ſucceſſors the power ot filling them 


with proper political tools, by the courtly farce of a 
Conge d'elire attended with a kingly nomination of the 
happy minion, In almoſt all other things, the whole 
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_ of perſe- | 
jappy iſland. 
The amiable Elizabeth herſelf, — hier wiſe countellors,— | 


PER 


lyſtem of popery continued, during all this reign, in the 


lame ftate in which he had found it at his acceſſion 10 
the throne. 1 Fen | 

When Edward VI. ſucceeded, almoſt the whole na- 
tion was ripe for a fotal revolt from Rome, But thoſe 
who were at the head of affairs both in church and ſtate, 


during the minority of that young prince, would not 


diveſt themſelves of their prejudices and modes of 
thinking concerning church affairs and their depen- 
dence on the politic maxims of the court to which their 
minds had been habituated during the reign of Henr 


| — — | VIII. The hierarchy was retained. And though the 
The Hiſtory of the Perſecutions in England, deduced from | 


doctrines were reformed, yet the Roman breviary un- 
derwent only very ſlight purification from thole ſu— 
perſtitions which had become a nuiſance to all who had 
any taſte for the ſimplicity of goſpel worſhip. The fi 
edition of the common prayer retained anointing,—the 


frequent uſe of the /;gn H the erg, —commending the ſoul to 


the divine mercy in the bui ial office, - the popiſb garments, 


and ſeveral other ſuch abturdities. The retention of 
theſe was a grief of heart to the more judicious, diſinte- 


reſted and pious, part of the laity as well as the clergy, 
It was Curing this.reign that biſhop Hooper was perſe- 


cuted by his brethren biſhops for his refuſing to be 


3 in the popiſh veſtments of the epiſcopal or- 
During the few years that Mary held the reins of 
government, the Reformation was wholly overturned. 
The greater part of thoſe who held the epiſcopal ſzes in 


the former reign exhibited a proof that epiſcopal digni - 


ties and revenues are an engine of ſtate to drag a nation 


| fo every meature, however much againft its real inte- 
| reſts, to which defpotilm may chuſe to lead it 


It was, during the hotteſt period of the perſecution 


| under this reign that the troubles at Franktort com- 


menced. Thele, with their conſequences, . ſerve to 


ſhew the defeCtive SCALE of reformation which had 


| immoveably fixed itſelf in the minds of thoſe who put 
rekindled by proteſtants againſt proteſtants, and burat | themſelves at the head of the reformation at this time, 
with unparallelled violence during the reigns of the | and were raiſed to the moſt conſiderable diguitics and 
ill-fated princes of the STUART race, which ſucceed- e was 


ed the Tudor line, at the death of this laſt and moſtal- | 


influence in the iucceeding reign, _ 
When the perlecution raged at home, many ſaved 
themſelves by flight. 


Frankfort. The ſenate gave them a church, upon con- 


dition that they ſhould act vary either in doctrine or 
rites trom the French proteſtants who had been there 
Ie eltabliſhed. Agreeably to theſe conditions, they drew 
1. The imperfection of that scALE of Reformation, | up a liturgy, leaving out all the trifling ceremonies 
which the governors, both in church and ſtate, for inte- 
reſted purpoſes, agreed upon; and by which they were | 


determined to regulate every part 'of the reformed fa- | vine, and had been one of king Edward VT's chaplains. 


| Thus ſettled, they invited their brethren in England to- 


which had been left in that of England. They choſe 
John Knox for their paſtor, who was an eminent di- 


that their whole ſervice muft be conformable to the 
Engliſh liturgy, After much contention, the ſenate of 
Frankfort interpoſed” their authority, and declared they 


; h the e- | would ſhut up their church unlets the reformed order 
quer prompted him to demoliſh the monaſteries, thoſe | of the congregation were obſerved according to the 
original conditions. Dr Cox, thus diſappointed, had 


- | recourle to the baſeſt of all arts, treachery. 
ot the great advantages accruing to a court from the de- 


Mc Knox with high treaſon againft the emperor, The 
only ground of the accuſation was, that Mr Knox once 


in England, ſome years before he went abroad, had 


faid in a ſermon that the Emperor was no leis an ene- 
my to Chriſt than was Nero.” — Frankfort being an 
imperial town, the ſenate, though they exccrated the 


baſe treachery of Cox, were laid under the dilagreeable 


necel- 


No place afforded them a more 


| ſafe and comfortable aſſylum than the imperial town of 
lo often deluged England with the blood of the beſt of 


He charged 


4, 
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neceſſity of ordering the breve Mr Knox to leave his 
charge. Thus, the Coxian faction triumphed. But the 


triumphing of the wicked is ſhort. They ſoon quarrelled 


among themſelves, and made themſelves contemptible to 


all around them. But the conſequences were fatal in the | 


laſt degree to the intereſts of the reformation in Eng- 


land. For this ſame Dr Cox, returning into England 


ty and pompous F!ljzabeth a proper tool to a deſign of | 
fubjugated England to a ſyſtem of ecclefiaſtic deſpo- 


in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, was after- 
ward apy 1 biſhop of Ely; and, he, together with others, 


who had found means to poſſeſs themſelves of the epiſ- | 


copal ſees, and who, ſuperftitiouſly attached to the re- 
fes of popiſh ceremonies and the idle pageantry of 
Rockets and Surplices, were of the ſame haughty, im- 
poſing and perlecuting ſpirit with Cox, found the lot- 


tiſm and ſuperſtition, not many removes from that ſtate 


rarchy was eſtabliſhed, only now dependent upon the 
new eccle{iatic governels. And a ritual was formed, 
againft many parts of which, it was well known to its 


authors, the conſciences of many thoulands of her ma- 


jeſty's beſt ſubjeQs, both of thoſe who at home had eſ- 


caped death in the former reign, and of thoſe who had 
returned from their voluntary exile, fiercely remon- 


{trated. The conſequences of this unhappyeſtabliſhment 
were, that, in this and ſubſequent reigns, ſome millions 
ef Engliſhmen have been deprived of their civil and re- 


ligious rights; have been driven without the pale of 


the Engliſh church, —have been forced into the woods 
and wilderneſſes of America, as voluntary exiles from 


clerical deſpotion; and have been fined, impritoned, and 
Nain without mercy :—only becauſe they refuſed to wor- 
ſhip God by rites which have no foundation in the chriſ- 


tian's only ritual, the oracles of the living God! 


Nor are Puritans and Diſſenters to be reckoned to have 


been too ſtiff and begoted in this their refuſal, God 


only has a right, and he claims it as his right, to pre- 
ſcribe the MANNER of his own wore. If there be 


a G To is neceſſarily our abſolute and only governor 
{ 


in zul things which reſpect our moral dependence upon, 


tion of his divine pleaſure as to theſe objects, in the 
form of ſtrict and definite mandates, it is running the 
greateſt riſk imaginable to ſupercede his authority, and 


and fahjeQion to him. And it he has made a revela- 


to give the preference to our own wiſdom, which at 


Left is fooliſhneſs with God; and, when oppoſed to the 


wiſdom of God, is io with every good man. Expe- 


rience, in a thouſand inſtances both antient and mo- 
dern, convinces us, that whew once vain and trifling 
ceremonies are introduced into the worſhip of the great | 
Supreme, their authors preſently dote on them as their 
own offspring, and the groſs of mankind, more ready 


to be led by the powers of imagination than by the 


ſpiritual energy of true devotion, are quickly precipitat- | 
ed into groſs {uperſtition, and abominable idolatry. In- 


ſtitutions indiſputably divine, if they be not highly ſea- 


ſoned with the ſauce of modiſh rites and ceremonies, 


become inſipid. The weightier things of the law are 


neglected; and the ſublimeſt things in the goſpel are 
contemned as low, or denied as myſterious and viſion- 
ary. How often have we ſeen drunkards, whoremon- 
gers, profane ſwearers, Arians, Socinians, and Deifts, | 


who have learned the cant phraſe, the church, the church / 
fondly careſt, and accounted good church-men, while 
lober and conſcientious men, the brighteſt ornaments of 


tociety, have been grievouſly vexed, and perſecuted 


* Thus Queen Elizabeth became the legitimate ſucceſſor of the famous 
pellicant pope, JOAN, as tar, at leait, as England was concerned, 
. RY 


| church and the diſſenters. 
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even unto death, merely for their averſion to ceremo- 
nies, which their very authors, and moſt zealous pa- 


trons have pronounced INDIFFERENT! 


2. The extravagant taſte for pompous ceremonies. 
which was one ſtrong trait in queen Elizabeth's charac- 


ter; and the almoſt unbounded authority which ſhe 
aſſumed in matters of religion,—conftituted another 


tource of perſecution in England during both her life, 


and the inauſpicious reigns of four of her ſucceſſors. 


That queen Elizabeth was a bigot to empty ſhow, and 


fantaſtic parade even in matters of religion, is acknow- 
ledged by all the hiſtorians of that long and proſperous 


reign: and that ſhe claimed to be ſole miſtreſs of the 


ceremonies, in the erection of the new ecclęſigſtic conſtitu- 
tion, is affirmed even by thoſe who have been its beſt 


Mg and the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers in its de- 
fence. ns ee 

of eceleſiaſtic objects which obtained in the reign of her | 
royal father. For this end, the queen was declared to 
be ſupreme governor over all perſons, and in all cauſes, 
| ecclebafiic as well as civil.“ The antient popiſh hie- 


plainly expreſſed their averſion to them. 
in a letter 8th of February 1566, wiſhes, that the veſt- 
ments, together with all the other remnants of popery 


might be thrown both out of the churches and out of 

the minds of the people. Grindal, in a letter Auguſt 
27, 1566, writes that all the biſhops that had been be- 
yond tea had, at their return, dealt with the queen to 
let the buſineſs of the habirs fall, but ſhe was ſo prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, that ſhe remained inflexible.” Even Cox him- 


ſelf, in one of his letters, laments, or pretends to la- 


ment, the averſion of parliament to the reformation of 


abuſes. 


of all the mitchiets that have ſince befallen both the 


impreſſions 


general terms, that ſo all parties might be comprehend- 
ed by them. She inclined to keep up images in churches, 


and to have the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the ſa- 
| crament left in general words, that thoſe who believed 
| the corporal preſence might not be driven away from 
the church by too nice an explanation of it f..“ 


Another excellent writer lays,} * The more I con- 


ſider her character, the more I wonder ſhe befriended 
the Reformation ſo far as ſhe did; for though ſhe was a 


very Wiſe and politic queen, and acted with the great- 


eſt judgment imaginable for the good of her ſubjefts, 


in all ftate matters; yet ſhe had a very moderate thare 
of religion. Dr Heylyn tells us that in her ſiſter's time, 
'tis certain ſhe reſorted to mals, and ſeemed not a little 
diſcontented, that ſhe could not gain ſo much upon the 
queen by her outward conformity as to believe that the 


| was catholicly affected. And Mr Strype has informed 
us, that ſhe declared to archbiſhop Parker, that had it not 


been for a clauſe in the act of uniformity, which reſerves 
to her a power to ordain and publith ſuch farther rites 
and ceremonies as ſhould be moſt tor the reverence of 
Chriſt's holy myſteries and ſacraments, ſhe would not 
have agreed to divers orders of the book: i. e. the 

51, „ oald 


+ Hiltcry of the Reformation, Park H.-t Peirce's Viudication, 


elt appears,” ſays biſhop Burnet *, „ by the letters 

| of the biſhops to Bullinger, that the ancient habits were 
retained in compliance with the queen's inclinations, 

rather than from any liking they had to them: Indeed 

ſo far were ſome ot them from liking them, that they _ 


Biſhop Jewel, 


The lame excellent hiſtorian accounts for the inflexi- 
| bility of the queen, and thus opens one prolific ſource 


X The queen had been bred 

np from her infancy with hatred of the papacy and a 

| love to reformation : but yet, as her firſt 

| in her father's reign were in favour of ſuch old rites as 
he had ſtill retained; ſo in her own nature the loved 

| ate and magnificence in religion as well as in every thing 

| elſe. She thought that in her brother's reign, they had 
grin'd it too much of external ornaments, and had made 

their doctrine too narrow in ſome points; therefore 

{he intended to have ſome things explained in more 
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3. The ſpirit of accommodati 

not only the queen and her court, at that time, but the 
_ dignified of the clerical order was another realon why 
the reformation was left ſo imperfect, and has been a 
mournful occaſion of much periecution and blood-thed | 


PER 


ed religion at all. Archbiſhop Parker complains to ſe- 


cretary Cecyl, that, the queen's highnels expreſſed to 


me a repentance that we were thus appointed in office, 
wiſhing it had been otherwiſe. .Her majeſty alſo talk- 


ed of other manner of injunctions that ſhall hereafter fol- 


low. I truſt God ſhall ſtay her heart.“ What appre- 


henſions he had of her meaning appears by what fol- 


lows in the ſame letter, I ſhould be lorry that the cler- 


gy ſhould have cauſe to ſhew diſobedicace with Oportet | 


Do obedire magis quam hominibus, What inſtillers ſo- 


ever there be, there be enough of this contempti- 
ble flock that will not ſhrink to offer their blood 


for the defence of Chriſt's verity, it it be openly impug- 
ned or ſecretly undermined..”F 1 


It is hence ſuſſiciently plain, that ſeeing the Reforma- 
tion of England was ſettled according to the ſovereign 


will and pleaſure of a queen who had fo much of the 


_ wiſdom ot this world, and fo little e and of the 
true proteſtant in her, none need be 


urpriſed that it 
ſhould be ſo imperfect; that many conſcientious protel- 


ly half. reformed ſyſtem; that many withed for, and af- 


terward attempted a farther reformation ; and that, con- 


{idering the temper of the Engliſh court, in ſucceeding 


reigns, the characters of the princes, and the woil ily in- 


tereſts of the hierarchs, with their connections with the 


| nobility and their influence over the inferior ciergy,—all 
ſuch attempts have been cruſhed, and their worthy au- 


thors have been perſecuted and ſlain. „ 
ion which infatuated 


in that and ſubſequent reigns. e 
An unaccountable defire of not ſhocking the papiſts; 


or of not carrying the reformation farther than what 


would comport with the prejudices of the votaries of the 
old ſyſtem, poiſoned every meaſure. As ſuperſtitious 


poop are naturally inflexible in their opinions, it muſt 


ave been a very impertect Reformation indeed which 


| they could hear. But the Reformation of England 


was managed principally with that deſign ; aud all at- 
tempts to carry it farther were then, and have been, du- 


ring the reigns of the Stewart family, vigorouſly cruth- | 
ed; and their authors involved in all the conſequences | 
which ordinarily follow the alarms of royal jealouly, 


clerical pride, and an obftinate averſion among the ma- 
ny to a fyſtem of doctrines and morals inimical to an- 


ſur or vicious. 


Dr Heylyn þ tells us, that an“ act paſſed for recommend- 
ing and impoſing the book of common prayer and ad- 
miniſtration of ſacraments, according to ſuch alterations | 

and correction as were made therein by thoſe who were 


appointed to reviſe it. In the performance of which 
ſervice there was great care taken for expunging all ſuch 


p ſſages in it as might give any /candal or offence to the po- 
iſh party. — By which compliances, the book was made ſo 


aſſable among the papiſts, that for ten years they gene- 
rally repaired to their parith churches without doubt or 
ſcruple. Nay, the form and faſhion of our devotions 


did io far {atisfy the Pope, then in being, that he ſhewed 
* himſelf willing to confirm it, by his papal power: and | 


Parpalis was inſtructed in the name of his holinels to 
offer, that the Engliſh liturgy ſhould be confirmed.” He 
farther informs us, that ſeveral things which K. Edward 
VI. had aboliſhed wereretained by O. Elizabeth, as they 
had been in her father's time. And that *for this ſhe re- 


+ Life of Parker, App. p. 30. þ Hilt: of Reform. P. 283. 


4 * 


E 


would not have paſſed the act of uniformity, or reform- 


* 
# 


"> "Þ-E:R 
ceived both thanks and honour from her very enemies. 
But all her enemies were not ſo complaiſant. Hear 


that they may not ſeem deſperately wicked, make uſe 
of our miſfal and breviary, culling out ſuch things as 
they like belt in them: and that their religion may appear 


—_— 


forfooth and their archdeacons, and, according to th 
faſhion of the church of Rome, they have caps oy 80003 
and ſuch like attire, which they ſay they found in the 
lynagogue of Satan; by which it appears that proteſtagts 
are thie ves, — and apes, while they go on to ſteal from us, 


| T bays a deriſion to thoſe of their own 11de, as well as 


4. The amazing influence which papiſts, and cour- 


8 ———_ + - 
— „— 


and ſince the refor mation. 


tion which the more honeſt part of proteſtants wiſhed 
and laboured to effectuate; whence it naturally followed, 


with all the horrors of cruel perſecution. Both Dr Hey- 
lyn and biſhop Burnet aſſure us, that queen Elizabeth, 
o far from rejecting with indignation, as ſhe onght to 
have done, the crafty and ever pernicious influence of 
catholics, retained her popiſh ſiſter's privy council. And 


0 * 


* a 


Edward Weſton, a popith writer; „Other proteſtants, 


with ſomewhat of a better grace, they have their canons 


At the Reformation, papiſts had a ſurpriſing influence 
| in preventing it from arriving at that degree of perfec- 
tants refuſed a compliance and a conformity to the on- | 


that after-attempts, in ſubſequent reigns, were rewarded 


and to ape us and antichriſt ! 'Thele men, with all their 


tiers popiſhly diſpoſed, have had over Englith politics ; 
has been another tource of calamity to England, both at, 


of the popiſh clergy there were very few who did not | 


comply to the wiſhof the new acts of parliament, and were 
j continued in the poſſeſſion of their dignities nd emolu- 
ments. It was found, (ſays bithop Burner) * that 


a 


— 


more but fourteen biſhops, ſix abbots, twelve deans, 
twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty pre- 
bendaries, and eighty rectors of pariſhes, in all 189, who 
had left their benefices on account of religion. Now, 


when men, ſo popiſhly affected, abounded among the 
clergy at court, and among all ranks in the nation, ther 


would not fail to ule all their intereſt to procure that as 
much as poſſible of the old ſuperſtition ſhould be retain- 
ed. And retained it was, in contempt of all the endea- 


vours of the moſt learned and worthy, both at home 


and abroad. Indeed, unleſs the LORD had then main- 
tained his own cauſe, by a chain of events, next to ini- 
raculous, the Retormation in England would dave been 
ruined by the joint endeavours of ſo many of its deter- 
mined enemies. 5 e 


ring the reigns of the ſeveral monarchs before our tap- 


ſeem to have almoſt unformly and uninterruptedly 
prevailed. Hiſtory vouches, that of all the four princes 


teemed all willing to ſacrifice the glory of the nation 
the rights of their ſubjects, and the proteſtant cauſe. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that all honeſt 


themſelves hearty friends to the Reformation and the 
| rights of the ſubject, ſhould beperſecuted without mercy, 
and murdered without remorſe. 


Thus, we have acccunted tor thoſe perſecutions in 


England, fince the Reformation, which have ſullied the 
glory of that cauſe, and proved fatal to the fortunes and 


lives of ſome of the moſt worthy of all who ever hore the 


name of Engliſhmen, ——Let us now proceed to a brief 
detail, — | | | 


Anno 


of 9,400 beneficed clergymen in England there were no 


»f de And ſince the commencement of the Reformation, du- 
ctent cuſtoms, and inveterate attachments however ab- 


py Revolution, the counſels of men, popiſhly difpoled, - 


of the Stuart race, who ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre in fuc- 
ceſſion, deſpotiim was the idol at whoſe ſhrine they 


men, of every character and deſcription, who ad- a 
ventured to oppoſe their wicked deſign, and to approve _ 


bd 


PEN 


new ecclefiaſtical conſtitution, eſpecially in the hierar- 
chy and retormed ritual, az occaſions of offence, it is not 
to be wondered at, that many conſcientious miniſters, 


ho had, during their exile abroad, ſeen the beautiful | 


ſimplicity ofevangelicinſtiturionsin the foreign churches, 


mould retuſe to comply with many things at home, 


which bore evident marks of a popiſh origin Many 
therefore were determined to uſe that liberty, which 
they conſidered as inſeparable from their character as 
men, as Engliſhmen, and as miniſters of the goſpel of 
purity and peace. The queen was diſpleaſed that ſhe 


was not implicitly obeyed. And notwithſtanding the 


great ſcarcity of miniſters, capable of diſpenſing the 
myſteries of the goſpel, thole, however learned, elopuent 
and pious, who retuſed to wear the old popith dreſs, or 
ſcrupled at the ſign of the crols in baptiſm, or »gyled at 


the retention of the popiſh hierarchy of archbii*1ps, 


biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. now dependent upon 
| the prince, were perlecuted without any regard to age, 
reſpectability or uſefulneſs. The popiſh clergy, who 
kept in at every change; and the readers of homilies, 
who were indeed no preachers, made no difficulty of 
conforming: but the exiles of the former bloody reign, 
who bad returned from Frankfort and other aeg upon 
the continent, found no mercy. The perſecution be- 
gan in London. Six biſhops ordinarily met in order to 


carry on this gerd work, though only four of them had! 


the konour of being in the commiſſion; ſo zealous were 
theſe minions cf power and female deſpotiſm in pro- 


moting the cauſe of outrage upon the conſciences of che 


beſt of men. Theſe were, to the indelible reproach of 
their ſees, - Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Grin- 


biſhop of Rocheſter; Horn, biſhop of Wincheſter; and 
Bullingham, biſhop of Lincoln. They cited the mini- 


ſters to appear before them, and required them to © pro- | 


mile and ſubſcribe conformity to the habits,—to the 


rites of the common prayer, to the xxxix articles, and 


to the queen's injunctions: or to be deprived within | 
he author of the lite of biſhop Grin- 


three months.” 


dal gives us a moſt curious ſample of epiſcopal inſo- 


lence in their manner of treating thole worthy perſons 
whom they had dragged before their unconſtitutional 


tribunal, The lay chancellor, as the mouth of the 


ghoftly court, thus addreſſed tlie moſt worthy charac- 
ters of that age,“ My maſters, the council's pleaſure is, 
that ſtrictly ye keep the unity of apparel, like this man 


Hointing to one canonically drefled) as you ſee him; 


dead is a iquare cap, a ſcholar's gown, prieſt-like, a tip- 
and inthe church, a linen ſurplice: and that ye in- 
*+1viably obſerve the rubric of the common prayer, and 
',, queen's injunckions; and the book of convocation, 


\ e that will preſently ſubſcribe, write Voro. Thoſe. 


wo will not ſubſcribe, write NoLo. Be brief; - make 
no worde! Anparitor call the churches: maſters, anſwer 

preſently ſub pana contemptus, and ſet your names. We 
belicve no lay-elder ever matched this lay-chancellor!— 
The conſeqnences of this tyrannical proceeding were 
ſhocking. Many churches in London were ſhut up for 
want of miniſters. Many minifters were reduced to 
beggary, —or neceſſitated to betake themſelves to ſecu- 


ar occupations; and from the paucity of the numbers of 


thoſe who were capable of inſtructing the ignorant in 
the doctrines of the reformation, the popith clergy diſ- 
ſeminated all over the kingdom, had ail the advantages 


to undo the reformation which they could have delired. 


Bur the work was the Lord's! 8 

Among the many hundreds of worthy miniſters who 
ſifſ>red perſecution about this time, the caſes of Samp- 
Jon ,Humfrey and Cartwright are the moſt remarkable. 


e 1 


1 1 ! 


Anno Chriſti 1564. The queen, by the advice or con- | 
nivance of her biſhops having leſt ſo many things in the | 


fore. 


— — 


| 


wile perſuaded. 


they would agree to their religion, 
prompted the privy council and the queen to ſeverity 


PER 
This laſt was one ot the firſt ſcholars of his age, a 
divine of the univerſity of Cambridge, but he oppoſed 


the hierarchy; and therefore was doomed to a ipecies f 


treatfnent which will remain an indelible ſtigma on 
the memory of thoſe who were at the helm, in-thoſe 


days. . DES 

It was alſo about this time that the general aſſembly 
of the church of ScoTLAND interpoled by a leiter to 
the biſhops, earneſtly requeſting them to forbear to in- 


{1ſt upon ſuch trifles, and to perſecute their brethren _ 


for their conſcientious non-conformity, They urged 
them with the danger of biting and devouring one 
another; and the reaſonableneſs of doing by their bre- 


thren, as they would with their brethren to do towards 


them, mutatis mutandis, Your brethren, ſay they, neither 


. condemn your drets, nor moleſt you who uſe {uch trifles. 
Why ſhould you do otherwiſe to them. All that 
have knowledge are not alike perſuaded, Your con- 


{ciences reclaim not againſt wearing ſuch garments, 


but many thouſands, both godly and learned, are other- 
Their conſciences are continually 


awed with theſe {entences,— What hath Chriſt to do 
with Belial? what fellowſhip is there betwixt light and 


darkneſs ?”—But the Englith cleragogues, at this time, 


were, as they have been almoſt always ſince, too wiſe 
in their own conceit, and too proud of the Engliſh 


mitre, to. {ſubmit to the advice of foreign proteſtants, 
however reſpectable for piety, learning, and prudence. 
This year the perſecution was 
hotter againſt the puritans, than ever it had been be- 
Several eminent minifters were brought before 
the council, and ſeveral before the ecclefiaſtical com- 
miſſion. By the articles propounded to ſome of them, 
| they were examined; whether the Book of Service 
dal, biſhop of London; Cox, biſhop of Ely; Gueſt, 


Anno Chriſti 1573. 


was good and godly, every tittle grounded on holy 


ſcripture? Whether the xxxix articles were agreeable 
to the word of God, or not? Whether we muſt of 


neceſſity follow the primitive church in ſuch things as 


are uſed and eſtabliſhed, or not? And whether all 
miniſters ſhould be equal? And ſurely they had a won 
derful opinion of their Service Book, that there wag 


not a tittle amiſs in it. One would think they ſhould 
have leit this honour to the holy tcriptures, and only to 


the originals of them. But what will not a perſecuting 


ſpirit hurry mea to? Againſt one of the perſecuting 
miniſters, Mr Deringe, it was objeCted ; that he ſpake 
againſt the deſcent of Chriſt into hell; againſt miniſ- 


ters who did not preach ; and for the right of people to 

eleCt their miniſters. Several of the miniſters were caſt 
into priſon, and ſo inhuman were the eccleſiaſtical com- 
 miſſioners, that they made an inquiry who were the 


perſons who viſited them in their affliction ; tho' the 


favour of ſuch viſits was commonly granted to thieves, 
Several of 


murderers, and ſuch like vile malefactors. 
the miniſters were threatened with baniſhment, unleſs 


againſt them. And two ſevere proclamations were pub- 
liſhed againſt the puritans, and one of them particularly 


againſt their books. For notwithſtanding Whicgitt's 


endeavours, this courſe was thought the molt effectual 
confutation. The violence and fury of the biſhops did 
but render themſelves odious, and the miniſters the more 
beloved in the city. This greatly moved their envy and 
malice, inſomuch that Sands, biſhop of London, ad- 
viſed ; © That the chief authors of this ſedition (as he 
was pleaſed to call it) who were now eſteemed as pods, 


ſhould be removed far from the city. If thete idols, 


{aid he, who are honoured for ſaints, and greatly en- 
riched with gifts, were removed from hence, their he- 
nour would fall into the duſt ; they would be taken for 
blocks, as they are.” | | 5 


$A | This 
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| FER 
This was fine language from a biſhop 
his brethren, for whom he once porfeſſed a great eſteem. 


Afterwards he cties out to the lord treaſurer, and other | 


lords, to put to their helping hand; telling them, that 
as for himſelf, * He was too weak: yea, if all of his call 


ing were joined together, they were too weak: their eſ- 


timation was little, their authority leſs : they were be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the baſeſt ſort of 2 
ple.“ And may that always be the reward of perſecu- 
tors. Fs 
Mr Dering, a miniſter who had a lecture at Paul's, 
was forbid reading there; but he produced a letter from 
the council to reſtore him, as he told the biſhop of Lon- 
don. 
and fo in effect charges him with a falſehood. But he 
has been ſo kind as tully to clear him within a few pages 
after, by an atteſtation under the hands of the arch- 


biſhop and biſhop of London: We have ſent unto you 


certain articles, taken out of Cartwright's book by 


the council, propounded unto Dering, with his anſwers 
to the ſame; and alſo a copy of the council s letter, writ 


to Mr Dering, to reſtore him to his former reading and 


preaching, his anſwer notwithſtanding, our advices ne- 


ver required thereunto. Theſe proceedings puff them 


up with pride, make the people hete us, and maghity | 


them with great triumphings. 


Anno Chriſti 1 570. The perſecution of the Putitans 
ſtill went on, tho their great enemy, archbiſhop Par ker, 


was dead. Grindal, his ſucceſſor, nad too much a hand 


anger againſt them, while they endeavoured to ditcharge 


their duty with a good conſcience. And now this year | 


dae hada taſte of that hard uſage himſelf, which his brethren | ot preachers: but that the licenſes for preaching ſhould 


be more ſparingly granted out; and ſhe expected the 
| archbithop ſhould give eſpecial orders for both.” Upon 
this occaſion, Grindal wrote her a very modeſt and 
ings. Of theſe we ſhall here give a ſhort account. "The | humble, but a moft convincing and moving letter; 

| wherein he vindicated theſe exerciſes, and ſhewed the 
great advantage of them, both to religion and the civil 


had met with from him: for he fell very much into the 


_ queen's diſpleaſure, upon the account of his encourag- 
ing a ſort of exerciſes, which were then called prophecy- 


firſt mention we find of them is in the year 1571: When 
Scambler, the biſhop of the dioceſs, the mayor and his 


brethren, and oth.er the queen's juſtices of the peace 
within that county and town, la theſe exerciſes, cer- 


tain of the miniſters, who were appointed, (diſcourſing 


orderly one after another) handled ſome text (given, as 


it ſeems, by the biſhop) opening the lame briefly and 


plainly to the people. The firſt that ſpake, began and 


ended with prayer: his province was to explain the 
text he read, and to confute any falſe and unſound ex- 


poſitions thereof: then to give the comfort to the au- 
dience, that the place miniſtered juſt occaſion of. He, 
or they, who ipake after, had liberty to touch at what 


the firſt ſpeaker omitted: the exerciſe not to exceed two 
hours: one of the moderators always to make the con- 


called thebrethren to him, and required their judgment, 


concerning the expolition of the ſcripture, that had 


been given; and if any matter had been untouched, 


Mr Strype ſays, the council gave him no letters, 


they were ſet up at Northampton, with the content of | 


then to be declared: and if any of the ſpeakers were in- 


famed, or convicted of any grievous crime, he was then 


and there reprehended, After the conſultation any of 


the brethren might propound their doubts, to have them | of the pope ; Sic volo, fic jubeo, Ec, So I will have it, jo I 


ſatisfied the next exerciſe. The conſultation was ended 
with a ſhort exhortation, to move each one to go for- 


ward in hisholy office, to apply tohisſtudy, and toincreaſe 


in godlineſs. Then the next ſpeaker was nominated 
. and the text he ſhould expound, read.“ The 
ulefulneſs of theſe exerciſes was very great. Slothful 


miniſters were ſhamed out of their idleneſs: the elder 
_ miniſters were made more ſolicitous to excel in know- 


ledge and virtue, as well as in age: the younger were, 
by good councils and examples, taught to inſtruct their 
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concerning 
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and, it may be, ſeditious in the ſtate. 


4 | that the OO 
in giving them diſturbance, and ftirring up the queen's 


fence of the Majeſty of God, give my aſſent to the ſup- 


the fame. 


. | PER 
reſpective congregations. And in ſhort, they were all 
the better for their mutual helps. N 
Theſe exerciſes were ſet up in Norfolk, and ſeveral o- 
ther places; but archbiſhop Parker was very much of. 
fended at them, and ſent his archiepiſcopal commands 
to the biſhops to ſuppreſs them. But when the privy 


council, on the other hand, wrote in their tavour, Par. 


ker made his application to the queen, and got her or- 


der for the fupprefling of them; and then triumphed 


over the biſhop of Norwich in his great atchievement, 

The oppoſition Parker made againſt thele exerciſes 
was really unaccountable; for there was nothing then 
done in them, that in the leaſt interfered with his dar- 
ling conformity. But that diflike, to which he wrought 
the queen of theſe exerciſes, never wore off. When 


Grindal ſucceeded, and complaints were made of ſome 


abuſes in theſe exerciſes, he drew up orders for reform. 
ing them. But he might have ſaved himfelf the trou- 


ble: For the queen did not like, the laity ſhould negle& 
| their ſecular affairs, by repairing to theſe meetings: 
| which ſhe thought alſo might fill their heads with no- 


tions, and fo occaſion diſſentions, and unquiet diſputes; 
And the arch- 
biſhop being at court, ſhe particularly declared herſelf 
cffended at the numbers of preachers, as well as at the 
exerciſes, and warned him to redreſs both: urging, 
that it was good for the church to have few preachers, 
and that three or four might ſuffice for a county ; and 


enough. The ſpeeches ſhe uſed to him were ſomewhat 
ſharp ; and the was very reſolute to have no more ex- 
erciſes of this ſort, and cared not for any great encreaſe 


government : and he adds this frank and noble declara- 
tion: © And as for my own part, becaule I am very well 
aſſured, both by reaſons and arguments taken out ofthe 


holy ſcriptures, and by experience (the moſt certain 
ſeal of ſure knowledge) that the faid exerciſes, for the 


interpretation and expoſition of the {criptures, and for 


exhortation and comfort drawn out of the fame, are. 


both profitable to increaſe knowledge among the miai- 


ters, and tendeth to the edifying of the hearcrs; Iam 
| forced with all humility, and yet plainly, to profeſs, 


that | cannot with fafe conſcience, and without the of- 


— 


preſſing of the ſaid exerciſes; much leſs can I ſend ou 


any injunction for the utter and univerſal fubverſion of 
dcluſion. After the exerciſe was ended, the preſident | 
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He earneſtly exhorts her too, that when ſhe 
dealt in matters of faith and religion, or that touch the 


church of Chriſt, ſhe would not pronounce fo reſolutely, 


and peremptorily, upon her own authority, as {he 
might in civil matters; but remember the will of God, 


and not of any earthly creature, was herein to take place. 


He puts her in mind; That 'tis the antichriſtian voice 


command: et my will ſtand for a reaſon. In God's mat- 
ters, all princes ought to bow their ſceptres to the Son 
of God, and to afk counſel at his mouth, what they 
ought :0 do. | „%% 
Theſe exerciſes were approved and promoted by many 
of thebiſhops, encouraged by king James in Scotland: to 
whom my lord Bacon recommended the reviving them, 
after he became king ot Great Britain, 

It muſt be owned, the writing this letter was one of 
the nobleſt acts of Grindal's life, if he had but kept more 
ſtifly to it, The queen would not be moved by all he 


could 


of the ktomilies to the people was 


| 
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could ſay, and in ſome few months after ſent her own | 


letter to the biſhops, whereby the required them to put 
down theſe exerciſes: and her reſentment ran ſo high 


againſt the archbiſhop, that he was confined to his houſe, 


and ſequeſtered for fix months. The lord treaſurer 
ſent to the archbiſhop, directing him in what manner he 
ſhould make his ſubmiſſion; which he for the preſent 


re:uſed, becauſe he did not think himſelf to have com- 
mitted any fault; and therefore he would not own him- 


ſelf in any, in a ſubmiſſive letter, which he wrote to the 
lords of the privy council in the ſtar Chamber. His ſe- 
queſtration therefore continued, and there was ſome 
deſign of degrading him. But at laſt, in the year 1582, 
he made his ſubmiſſion ; wherein he inſiſts upon it in- 


deed, that what he did was, becauſe he was moved in 


conſcience to it: yet however he ſays, That under- 


flanding that her majeſty therein, (the forbidding thoſe 
exerciſes) did uſe the advice and allowance of certain bi - 


ſhops, his brethren, who by likelihood certified, that 


they in their own dioceſs found the ſame more hurtful 


than profitable; in, and for that, he is perſuaded, that her 


majeſty had herein a ſincere and godly meaning to the 
quietneſs of her people: and that allo her command- 
ment was not againſt poſitive law, or conſtitution of the 


realm, he cannot but ſpeak honourably and dutifully of 


her majeſty's doings, as of a godly prince, meaning well | 
of the church and her people, in this her majeſty's di- 
rection and commandment. And as he is moſt hear- | 
tily ſorry, that he hath incurred her majeſty's grievous 

offence, for not obſerving that her commandment ; ſo 


doth he moſt humbly and lowly beſeech her highnels 


not to impure the {ame to any obſtinate intent, meaning 
to diſobey her majeſty ; but only that he was then mov- | 
ed in conſcience to be an humble ſuiter to her majeſty, 
to be ſpared from being the ſpecial inftrument in ſup- | 
preſſing the {aid exerciſes. And to the intent her majeſ- 
ty may think that he meant no diſobedience, in any main- 
tenance of them to continue contrary to her command- 
ment, he doth pray her majeſty to be truly informed, 
how he himſelf did, in his own biſhopric, and other 


peculiar juriſdictions, ſuffer no ſuch exerciſes to be uſed 


after the time of her majefty's ſaid commandment.” 
Dr John Aylmer was this year made biſhop of Lon- 

f a moſt intemperate heat, who perſecuted | 

the puritans with the utmoſt rage, and treated miniſters 
with ſuch virulent and abuſive language, as a man of 

| ſenſe and indifferent temper, would ſcorn to uſe towards 


porters and coblers. We think it worth while to tran- 
ticribe a part of his examination of a poor Miniſter, that 
it may be teen how this biſhop behaved himſelf upon 


the bench. This miniſter's name was Merbury; and 


*upon the biſhop's urging him earneſtly to tell what he 


had to ſay againſt him, or the biſhop of Peterborough, 
he anſwered him thus: 5 5 : 
„ M. I come not to accuſe, but to defend; but be- 


cauſe you urge me for advantage, I ſay, that the bi- 


Ops of London and Peterborough, and all the biſhops 
in England, are guilty of the death of as many ſouls, as 


| have periſhed by the ignorance of the miniſters of their 
making, whom they knew to be unable. 


B. Whom ſuch have I made ? 


„M. I accuſe you not particularly, becauſe I know 


not your eſtate; if you have, you ſhall bear thus con- 


 demnation, | 


B. Thy propoſition is falſe; if it were in Cambridge 
i: would be hifled out of the {chovls. 1 

M. Then you bad need to hire hiſſers. 5 

* B. If I, finding one well qualified with learning, 
admit him, and he after play the trewant, and become 
ignorant, and by his ignorance ſlay ſouls, am I guilty 
of their death? hats 3 

„M. This is another queſtion. I diſtinguiſh: I ſpeak | 
ef them, which were never able. : 0 


ments are there? . 
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B. Diſtinguiſh? Thou kaoweſt not a diſtinction 
what is a diftintion? _ 5 
. „M. "Tis a ſevering of things which ſeem to be the 
ame, fa 
„B. Nay that is diferentia. 
M. Diferunt, qua non ſunt ambigua; but we diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe things only, which are ambigua : as you dif- 
er not from the biſhop of London, but 1 may diſtin- 
guiſh between you and the biſhop of London; becauſe 


you remain a man without the bithopric, 
B. Here is a tale of a tub. I 


M. I anſwer you according to your queſtion, if I ſay 


there are enew of ſeven: for why do you alk me quei- 
| tions ſo impertinem? 
„B. How many predicables be there? Where didſt 
thou learn thy logic, 255 „ 
M. The laſt time you ſpake much of : «go: but 


this is 25 azz. I am no Logician. 


_ © Thou ipeakeſt of making miniſters : the biſhop of ; 
Peterborough was never more overſeen in his life, than 
when he admitted thee to be a preacher in Northamp- 


„M. Like enough fo, (in ſome ſenſe) 1 pray God 


theſe ſcales may fall from his eyes. 0 1 
B. Thou art a very aſs; thou art mad; thou art 


courageous ; nay, thou art impudent : by my troth, I 


think he is mad; he careth for no body. 


temper. COR F „ ü BE 8 8 x 
B. Did you ever hear one more impudent ? 


Þ be M. "Tis not, I truſt, impudence to anſwer for my- 
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5 93 Nay, I know thou art courageous, thou art tool- 

ir „„ hb „„ 

M. Though I fear not you, I fear the Lord. 
Recorder of London. Is he learned? 


B. Learned? He hath an arrogant ſpirit: he can 


ſcarce conſtrue Cato, I think. 


VM. Sir, you do not puniſh me, becauſe I am un- 
learned. Howbet, I underſtand both the Greet and La- 


tin tongues ; aſſay me to approve your d {grace. 

B. Thou takeſt upon thee to be a preacher, but 
there is nothing in thee: thou art a very als, an ideot, 
and a fool, IG 5 „ 


M. I humbly beſeech you, Sir, have patience, give 


this people better example: I am that I am, through 


the Lord: I ſubmit the trial ot my ſufficiency to tho 
judgment of the learned; but this wandering ſpeech is 
mot logical. J m“ 
This is the biſhop whom MrStrype commends, as an 
exact Logician, How juſtly the reader may judge by 

| this ſpecimen, How tine was ſuch language out of the 


mouth of a Chriſtian, a magiſtrate, and a biſhop! There 
1s a great deal more worth reading in that examination. 
Particularly one thing ts remartable. that he inſults 
poor Merbury, becauſe he was for having a minifter in 
every pariſh. At parting, he gives him the civil ſaluta- 
tion of an overthwart proud Puritan knave, and lent him 


to the Marſhalſea, though he had been twice in priſon 


before. This man deviſed the employing apparitors, as 


ipies, to ge lo dd dave. and tes whas ah. 


ormity was uſed in every pariſh, and to certify ac ord- 


ingly. And very ſtrict he was in enquiring, Whether 
| any did not ule the ſurplice, or alter the 2 and 


particularly the rites in baptiſm. 


Anno Chriſti, 1583. When Whitgift was made arch- 


biſhop, the ſufferings, which good men indured for the 

ſake of their conſciences, became intolerable. | 
The miniſters in Kent being grievouſly harrafled this 

year by Whitgift, for not ſubicribing to articles, de- 


viſed by himſelf, preſented a petition to the privy coun- 


7 M 5 cil, 


ow many predica- 


M. Sir, I take exception at ſwearing judges: I ; 
praiſe God, I am not mad, but ſorry to ſee you ſo out of 


a 
* 
, 
* 
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gil. And at the ſam̃e time came up a great many other | 
etitions from ſeveral parts of the 3 complain- 


ing of their miniſters being turned out. The council 
all was in vain; he only grew the more outrageous 
hereupon, and fet up a new method of perſecuting a- 
mong us. 1 ä 

Anno 1584. He deviſed therefore twenty-four large 
articles, or interrogatories, penned in the ſubtil and 
captious ſtile ot the Romiſh inquiſitions, and command- 

ed miniſters to ſubſcribe to them, ex mero officio. 
No copy of theſe articles was granted them; nor time 


but they muſt give it upon the ſpot. Burleigh, the 


5 ticles; of which he ſoon after thus 
in a letter to the archbiſhop: The ar 


and circumſtances, that I think the inquiſitions of Spain 
uſe not ſo many queſtions to comprehend and intrap 
their preys. I know, your canoniſts can defend theſe 
with all their particles: but, ſurely, under your grace's 


miniſters, is not to edify and reform, And in cha- 
rity, I think, they ought not to anſwer to all theſe nice 


device to leek for offenders, than to reform 


which they every where endeavoured to accommodate 


Nay, and queen Elizabeth ſeems to have been not a 


Bea, to requeſt him to undertake the anſwer. But he 


wright ; the man our adverſaries hated and depoſed, and 
counted worthy of nothing, but reproaches and impri- 
ſonment; though Beza thought the ſun did not ſee a 

more learned man. Soon after, ſecretary Walſingham, 


the better to enable him to go through with it, ſent him 
an hundred pounds, promiſing likewiſe to furniſh him 
with whatever more was neceſſary. The queen herſelf, 
who placed a great confidence in Walſingham, is thought 
not only to have been acquainted with what he wrote 


him, His letter to him was ſoon ſeconded by another, 
wrote in the name of Fulk and Whitaker, and ſeveral 
other of the chief divines at Cambridge, who earneſtly 


intreated him to undertake this work. The miniſters 


of London and Suffolk ſolicited him to the ſame purpoſe. 
Cartwright, in compliance with the requeſt of ſo many 
eminent perſons, and out of a deſire of vindicating the 
truth, ſet about it diligently : and had made a good pro- 


e was deſperately nettled, either that his adverſary 
ſhould have ſo much reſpect ſhewed him, of ſhou!d have 
an opportunity (which he knew he would improve) of 
gaining fo honourable a victory; or, that he ſaw his 
| own learning undervalued, while no body deſired him 
to undertake it; or finally, becauſe he apprehended 
his authority to be neglected, while his leave was not 
aſked for his undertaking it. Whatever it was, that 
moved this gentleman's choler, tis certain he preſently 
ſent, and haughtily enough forbad Cartwright s farther 
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therefore wrote to the archbiſhop in their behalf; but | 


lord treaſurer, upon the complaint of the miniſters, ſent 
for the regifter of London, and deſired to ſee thoſe ar- 
2 his opinioa, 
ticles I have read, 
and find them fo curiouſly penned, fo full of branches 


rorrection, this juridical and canonical ſifter of poor 


points, except they were very notorious offenders in 
papiſtry or hereſy.— But I conclude, that according to 
my ſimple judgment, this kind of proceeding is too 
much favouring the Romiſh inquiſition, and is rather a 


to the popiſh opinions. The learned part of the nation 
thought a confutation of thoſe opinions was neceſſary. 


little concerned about it; who is ſaid to have ſent to | 
modeſtly excuſed it, and returned anſwer, that ſhe had 
one in her own kingdom far abler than himſelf to un- 


dlertake ſuch a taſk. Being aſked, who that perſon 
| ſhould be, he at length told her, twas Mr Thomas Cart- 


by his letters, ſolicited him to undertake the work; and 


to Cartwright, but to have diſburſed the money he letit 


8 preſs, by that time archbiſhop Whitgift got notice of it. 


| 3 ©» © 5 
proceeding in it. Now I would fain know, how this 
fell under his archiepiſcopal cognizance and authority? 


or, what right he had to trouble himſelf about what Mr 


Cartwright was writing in his ſtudy againſt the apiſts? 
(One may eaſily gueſs by this, that when he ſaid to him, 
as mentioned before: You do what you lift, go when 
you liſt; come. when you liſt; ſpeak when you liſt, at 
your pleaſure : what would you have more?” we m:y 

gueſs, we ſay, 'twas a grief of foul to him, he ſhould have 
{o much as that poor liberty, and therefore he took the 
firſt opportunity to deprive him of it. A like thethod 


— 


| m time of our adverſaries we ſhall meet with again, in the 
allowed them to conſider before hand of their anf wer; 


reign of king James II.) Who can now forbear wonder 
ng nt the vain and troubleſome humour of the ma? 
What? was there no need of any anſwer? all the leara- 
ed every Where unanimouſly teſtified the contrary. lt 
an anſwer was needful, why muſt Cartwright be forbid= 
den to meddle with it? Perhaps, the work was too dif- 
ficult for him to be able to manage it. Whoevet 
thought fo, I dare ſay Whitgift did not, who knew by 
experience what Cariwright's abilities were. If Cart- 
wright was not to be truſted in ſuch a combat, why 
did not Whitgift himlelf undertake it? or if he had leſs 
leiſure, now he had got his perferment, to write againſt 
the papiſts, than he had formerly againſt the Puritans; 
why did he not himſelf however appoint ſome other no- 


| ble champion, that ſhould be fitter to enter the lifts 


than Cartwright ? Well, poor Cartwright, knowing the 
authority and wrath of his grace was much more formi- 
dable, than the arguments of all the Rhemiſts put to- 


any. | gether, laid aſide the work: but ſome years after, en- 
This year was publiſhed the Rhemiſh Teſtament, . y Ho 


couraged by an honourable lord, he reſumed it, but had 
not time to perfect it. Twas not printed till after his 
own and Whitgift's death, in the year 1618: the copy 
had been neglected, and was mouſe-eaten in part, which 
cauſed ſome defects when it came to be pnbliſhed. 
A book, (ſays Fuller) which notwithſtanding the fore- 
{aid defects, is ſo compleat, that the Rhemiſts durſt ne. 
ver return the leaſt anfwer thereunto. “ HED 
Anno i 590. We have ſeen, the archbiſhop Whitgift 
had prohibned Cartwright to contute the Rhemiſts trank- 
lation of the New Teſtament: but this year ſome more 
effectual care was taken by him and his brethren, to 
revent his doing it. One and thirty articles were ex- 
ibited againſt him, drawn up after the laudible faſhion 
of the Spaniſh inquifition. To all which he was re- 
quired to give in his anſwer upon oath. The matter of 
theſe articles was partly fome idle tittle tattle, which 
they had gathered up, more fit for a good woman to 
talk of at a goſſiping, than to be turned into articles by 
biſhops. Such are thoſe, wherein he is articled agairft, 
for that diſcourſing about women, and their childbirtli, 
&c. he did ſpeak thereof io indiſereetly and offenfively, 
that ſundry of them, in great grief, had conſpired to 
have miſchieved him with ſtones in the ſtreet. That 
by his perſuaſions his own wife, and other woman, had 
refuſed to be chufched after they had lain in. That he 
had nouriſhed a faction and heart-burning of one in- 
habitant in Warwick againſt another, ſevering thein 
in his own, and his followers ſpeeches, by the names of 
the godly, or brethren favouring fincerity ; and the pro- 
phane. And in this number 1 may rank another: 
That being a miniſter, according to the order of the 
church of England, he bad renounced the ſaid orders, 
as antichriftian Others were grand impertinences, 
wherein the biſhops were not concerned; as, That he 
had been ordained again at Antwerp or Middleburg, 
had ſet up a preſbytery there, and ordained others 
there in a manner different from the church of England, 
and uſed another liturgy, like the foreign churches. 
Others were inſnaring : as, That he knew, or was cre- 
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dibly informed, of the authors of Martin Karen 
The 


* Wight, Payne, Lord, Snape, Proudlove, and Jewel. 


| bation, howſoever that their diverſity from the biſhops, 


moſt earneſtly, that for our cauſe and interceſſion it may 


8 pending on that ground, reſpecting both their former 
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Thedemonſtrationof the Diſcipline, Diotrephes, &c. and 
did not diſcover them. That he had ſet up claſſes, con- 
_ feretices, ſynods, &c. There was another, which one 
would think they ſhould have commended him for, if, 
according to the commination on Aſh Wedneſday, they 
wiſhed for the reſtoration of diſcipline: That when his 
| ſervant had committed fornication, and gotten a baſtard 
in his houſe, he, taking upon him the authority of the 
ordinary, did appoint unto the delinquent, a public form 
of penance, or ſatisfaction, in St Mary's church in War- 
wick, and cauſed him to perform the ſame. | 
But there being no law in our nation, which obliges a 
man to accuſe himtelt, Cartwright refuſed to anſwer to 
thoſe articles. Whereupon, occording to their uſual 
| kenity, they caſt him into priſon, without alledging any 
thing againſt him. With Cartwright were many other 
miniſters in priſon at the ſame time: viz. Fen, king, 


Upon this occaſion King James wrote a letter to the 
queen in their behalf, which was in theſe words: © Right 
Excellent, high and mighty princeſs, our deareſt ſiſter and 
touſen, In our heartieſt manner we recommend us unto 
you. Hearing of the apprehenſion of Mr Udal and Mr 
Cartwright, and certain other miniſters of the Evangel, 
within your realm, of whole good erudition and fruitful 
fravels in the church we have a very credible commen- 


and others of your clergy, in matters touching them in 
tonſcience, hath bin a mean by their delation to work 
them your miſliking; at this time we cannot (weighing 
the duty which we owe to ſuch as are afflicted for their 
conſcience in that profeſſion) but by our moſt effectuous 
And earneſt letter interpone us at your hands to any 
harder uſage of them for that cauſe: requeſting you 


pleafe you to let them be relieved af their preſent | 
ſtraite, and whatſoever further accuſation, or purſuit de- 


merit, in ſetting forth of the evangel, the ſimplicity of 
_ their conſcience in this defence, which cannot well be 
their let by compulſion, and the great ſlander which. 
could not fail to fall out upon their further ſtraiting for 
any ſuch occaſion, which we aſſure us your zeal to reli- 
pion, beſides the expectation we have of your good will 
to pleaſure us, will willingly accord to our requeſt, hav- 
ing luch proofs from time to time of our like affection 
to you, in any matters which you recommend unto us. 
Ad thus right excellent, right high and mighty prin- 
_ teſs, our dear ſiſter and couſen, we commit you to God's 
good protection. From Edinborough the 12th day of 
S8o great was the reputation of theſe Minſters, both 
for learning and piety, that even a King, the wife Solo- 
mon, as the flattering cle-gy uſed afterwards to call 
him, was not aſhamed to intercede in their behalf; and 
Indeed, this was not the firſt letter he wrote to queen 
Elizabeth upon that occaſion. For Mr Udal, whe is 
mentioned in this letter, ſays, he had writ once before 
in his behalf, when he was cloſe priſoner. But not- 
witkftand the king's interceſſion, Cartwright continued 
lometime a priſonet; nor do we find that any favour was 
 ſhewn to the other miniſters, and particularly ro Mr | 
Udal. In their proceedings againſt whom, they acted 


with {ſuch horrid injuſtice and cruelty, that no trial we 


Ever met with, ſince queen Mary's days, come near it; 
10, not the illegal proceedings in king Charles the Se- 
cond, or king James the Second's zeigg. 

We have now Udal's trial before us, and from thence 


the queen's ſolicitor, Dr Aubery, and Dr Lewin. We are 


 worr! 


chamberlain's letters imported) he had cleared himſelf 


| aſk me, for the reaſon alledged before: beſides that, if I 


ſhall give an account of him. Mr Udal then was indeed 


Kingſton upon Thames. E 
official Dr Hone, for what reaſon he ſays, he could not 


This is true. ſays Anderſon, if it concerned the loſs of 
one of the Puritan minifters, and had been preacher at your life. [Oh barbarous wickedneſs! to urge and ſcræw 
There he was ſileneed by the 


carried off 2000 inhabitants) he was fetched thence by 


ſhop you ſhould have gone to the archbiſhop. But, ſays 


thor of them. 


PER 

tell, nor imagine, ſaving the ſecret ſuggeſtions of Mr 
Harvie. I gueſs therefore by this, there were then ſome 
illegal underhand dealings againft him. After he was ſi- 
lenced, he reſted about half a year, preparing himſelf 
to a private life, fot that he ſaw ſo little hope of return- 
ing to his miniſtry, or any reſt in it to the good of the 
church. But iome_ good people, at Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, prevailed with the earl of Huntington, to ſend 
him to them. Accordingly he went, and joined with 
two more godly minſters, and found their labours were 
very uſeful. Whenhe had ſtayed a year there,) theplague 
being very ſevere all the while in the town, which 


letters from the lord Hunſdon, lord 
name of the whole council, > No 

He ſet out December 29, 1 589, in the foreſt weather 
that could be, and had a ſad journey, but got ſafe to 
London, January 9. And on the x 5th he appeared at 
the lord Cobham's houſe, before the lord Cobham, 
lord Buckhurſt, lord chief juſtice Anderſon, Dr John 
young biſhop of Rocheſter, Mr Forteſcue, Mr Egerton, 


chamberlain, in the 


careful to ſet down their names, that they may be re- 
membered as they deſerve. The biſhop aſked him, 
whether he had the allowance of the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſs to go to Newcaſtle? Udal told him, there was no 
biſhop at that time in that dioceſs. Then ſays the bi- 


Udal, there was no archbiſhop at York neither. This 
matter then dropped; though afterward Mr Forteſcue, 
thinking he could cramp him, brought it about again, 
You are ſays he, very cunning in the law; I pray you, 

by what law did you preach at Newcaſtle, being forbid- 

den at Kingſton? To which Udal anſwered ; he knew 
no law againſt it, ſeeing it was the official, Dr Hone, 
who ſilenced him, whoſe authority reached not out of 
his archdeaconry. And 1o there was an end of that mat- 
ter, which was too impertinent to have been ſtarted, but 
only as they would have been glad of any occaſion of 
„ing him. Then the lord chief juſtice Anderſon 
told him, he was called thither to anſwer concerning 
certain books thought to be of his writing. He told 
them, if it was any of Martin's books (as my Lord 


at Lambeth a year and a half before, from being the au- 
Then was he queſtioned whether he 
was the author of the Demonſtration, or Dialogue. 
To which he refuſed to anſwer. * When he was aſked, 
why he would clear himſelf of Martin, and not of theſe: 
he {aid, becauſe he would not be thought to handle the 
caute of diſcipline as Martin did; but he thought other- 
wite of the books mentioned, and cared not though they 
ſhould be fathered upon him. He ſaid likewiſe, hethought - 
the author, for any thing he knew, did well, and he 
knew he was enquired after to be puniſhed : and there- 
fore he thought it his duty to hinder the finding him 
ont, which he could not better do than thus: for if e? 
very one ſulpe&ed denied it, the author at length muſt 


needs be found out, | „ N 
The lord Anderſon then urged him: why dare you 
not confeſs it: if you be the author of it? dare you not 
ſtand to your own doings? To this he thus anſwered: I 
profeſſed before, that I liked- of the books, and the ma- 
ter haridled in them, but whether I made them or no, [ 
will not anſwer; neither of any other book of that argu- 
ment, whatſoever goeth without name, if you ſhould = 


were the author, I think that by law I need not anſwer. 


im by ſuch arts as theſe to witneſs againft himſelf, and 
te infinuate the matter did not touch his life, when the 
re deſign 
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deſign was to try him for his life, as they afterwards did 
and condemned him!) Well Udal anſwered him thus 


9 


I pray your lordſhip, doth not the law ſay generally, | 


* No man ſhall be put to anſwer without preſentment, 
before juſtices, 'or matter of record, or by due proceſs 
and writ original, &c. A. 42. Edw. 3. cap. 3. That 
is law, ſays Anderſon, and it is not law. kn 
you not, my Lord, ſays Udal. Tis a ſtatute which is 


in force, if it be not repealed. And ſo that lord's mouth 


was ſtopped for a while, and he was relieved by ſome 
of his auxiliaries. 


was malicious enough in a 


cent] But Udal was upon his guard, and ſaid. Tis 


not yet proved to be mine; but I will anſwer to any 


thing concerning the matter of the book ſo far as 
ape. pagan Eran woos a panda pa | 


At length the ſolicitor ſaid to him Mr Udal, 1 


ry that you will not aniwer, nor take an oath, which by 
law you ought to do [he did not mention what law. | I 
can aſſure you, your anſwers are like the ſeminary prieſts 
_ anſwers; for they ſay, there is no law to compel them 
to take an oath to accuſe themſelves, 
if it be a liberty by law, there is no realon why they 


ſhould not challenge it: for (though they be very bad 


ones) they are ſubjects, and until ney be condemned 
dy law, may require all the benefit of fu 


ſubjects alike, though otherwile' of a moft contrary dil 


pofition. The ſolicitor being thus put to filence, after 
2 ſhort conſultation held among themſelves, a Civitian | 
_ undertakes him, this was Dr Aubery Lewin, who ſaid | 

to him, You have taken the oath heretotore, why ſhould 


5 you not take it now? Udal anfwered him to this: Indeed 


you call to remembrance a good reafon to refuſe it, I 


was called to anſwer certain articles upon mine oath 


ſed that againſt myſelf concerning my judgment and 
| preaching of the points of diſcipline, which could ne 


ver have been proved, And when my friends laboured | 


to have me reſtored to my place, the archbiſhop anſwer- 


ed there was ſufficient matter againſt me by my own. 
confeſſion, why I ſhould not be reſtored; whereupon 1 | 
covenanted with mine own heart, never to be mine own. 


tormenter in that ſort again. At length the biſhop told 
him, his ſentence for that time was to go to the Gate- 
| houſe cloſe priſoner, e | 


| So much good ſenſe and integrity appears in all his 


anſwers, that one cannot thiuk of the bite ulage he found 
without indignation. Take it ia his own words: I was 
earried to the Gatehouſe by a meſſenger, who delivered 
me with a warrant to be kept clofe priſoner, and not to 


be tuffered to have pen, ink or paper, or any body to 
Thus I remained there half a year ; in 


{pcak with me. 
a!l which time my wite could not get leave to come un- 
to me, ſaying only that in the hearing of the keeper ſhe 
migbt ſpeak to me, and I to her, ot ſuch things as he 
ſhould think meet; notwithſtanding that ſhe made ſuit 
to the commiſhoners, yea, unto the body of the council, 
for tome more liberty: all which time my chamber-fel- 


los were ſeminary prieſts; traitors and profeſſed pa- 


iſts. At the end cf half a year I was removed to the 
bite Lyon in Southwark, and fo carried to the aſſizes 
4 dorrnces ores 
The 24th of July he was brought to Croydon together 
with the felons and other criminals, and with tetters up- 
on his legs, to be tried before Baron Clarke and Serjeant 


Puckering. The jndge uſed him very rudely and ard. 


ly. When Mr Udal told him, he was ignorant of the 


„ 


The biſhop of Rocheſter thought 
to catch him, by ſaying to him, I pray you ler me aſk 
you a queſtion or two concerning your book. | Which | 

iſhop, who ſhould not 
make it his buſineſs to hunt for the blood of the inno- 


Sir, ſays Udal, 


bjecks; neither 
is that any reaſon, that their anſwering to, ſhould make 
the claim of lefs value fur me, feeing that we are herein 
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law in the matter of challenging a jury, and aſked how 
many he might challenge: he anſwered him, he was 


not to tell him that, he ſar there to judge, and not to 


give counſel. And yet with us the judge is reckoned to 
be counſel for the accuſed, till he is found guilty ; and 


it is a very common thing in trials for judges to inform 


erſons in this matter. Mr Daulton, who was council 
or the queen, began with a long ſpeech, wherein he in- 
veighed againſt the cauſe, and thoſe who profeſſed it, and 
1 Mr Udal; he mentioned ſome of their books 
of common-prayer, and faid there was in one of them 
horrible blaſphemy in thoſe words of the conſecraticn 
of the Lord's ſupper : Take eat this is my bedy, drink this 
is my bloed, And whereas, ſays he, one of the hooks 


be a faithful paſtor, that is a ſhepherd, whereby they 


may take the government out of her majeſty's hands, 
and fo bring her majeſty ts be one of their ſheep; no, 
quoth he, her majeſty is no ſheep under any ſhepherd. 


1. That he 


in the world, except Chriſt. And for the government 


that theſe men do ſeek for, I am aſſured there is none 
ſuch to be found in the word of God. Mr Udal an- 
ſwered, this being yet a controverly among learned di- 


vines, he thought it would have' been a part of modeſty 
for Mr Daulton to have ſuſpended his judgment, eſpe- 


pecially ſince he formerly, thewed ſome liking to that 
| cauſe himfelf, Then the judge took him up thus: Sir- 


ra, firra, anſwer to the matter M. Daulton hath againſt 


you: and then bid Mr Daulton proceed to the proof of 
| the points in the indictment. Mr Daulton then under. 


tock to prove. 


book. $5 1 5 
2. That he was the author of it. 


3. That theſe matters in the indictment were fc lony 


by the ſtatute of Eliz. 23. cap. 2. 


Then Mr Beadle the regiſter was ſworn, that the 
examinations [about to be read] were as the parties 


1 | themſelves delivered them. | For you muſt know they 
| Heretofore, which | voluntarily did, and freely contei- | 


did not ftand upon the trifling formality ot bringing his 


accuſers to his face.] Then Stephen Chatfield's articles 
| were produced agaiuft him. Theſe were articles which 

Chatheld had carried to the archbiſhop, and contained 
a report of certain written papers he ſaw in Mr Udal's 
ſtudy, tending (as he ſuppoſed) to the making ſuch a 
bock as this. Upon ſeeing them he aſked, whoſe writ- 
dal anſwered, a friend's. 


ing they were: and Mr 
Chatfield then deſired him to rid his hands of hem, for 


he doubted they concerned the ſtate. He faid too, that 
ancther time Udal ſhould tell him, That if they put him 
to ſilence, he would give the biſhops ſuch a blow as 
they never had. Chatfield was called for to witneſs 
 thele things, but appeared not. Daulton ſaid he went 


out of the way on ay The judge ſaid, Mr Ucal, 
you are glad of that, 


with heartily he had been here, for as I am jure he ne- 


ver could ſay any thing againſt me to prove this point; 
lo I have heard, and am able to prove it to be true, that 


he is very ſorry he ever made any complaint againſt 
me, confeſſing he did it in his anger, when Martin came 


firft out; and by rheir ſuggeſtions, whom he bath prov- 


ed ſince by experience to be very bad men. He added: 
He was accuſed two years before upon Chat fi. Id's 


words, that the papers he law in his fludy were the 


matter of Martin Marprelate, and becauſe he had clear- 
ed himſelf of that, the ſame thing was now bruught io 
prove another matter, but it proved nothing unleſs it 
were ſet down in particular what they were. Mr D.ul- 
ton ſaid, it proved he had a purpole to write this bc. k, 
and thote things were collections from his friends and 
preparations thereto, Mr Udal referted it | as cne would 


point 


doth allow, that over every congregation there ſnould 


had a malicious intent in making the 


r Udal anfwered, My lords, I. 


| think he might ſately] to the jury to conſider how «1 t 
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| himſelf the author of it. Let 
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point was cleared. Beſides, he added, the book itſelf 


was extant in men's hands before his talk with Chat- 


jeld. Then he deſired he might explain his own words 
7 a blow to the biſhops. But the judge told him, 
the matter was clear, they {aw what he could fay to it 
well enough, and bid Mr Daulton proceed to the proot 
of the ſecond point, | This is ſuch evidence as a man 
would not hang a dog upon. Here was no witneſs in 
court, only a paper read, which had neyer been fworn 


to, nothing particular mentioned 1n the papers alledged 


to be feen, and theſe are pretended to have been pre- 


parations for a book, that was in print before, and all 


this only the ſuppoſition of an angry man, ſet on by 


dad men, and who was forry for what he had done. 


What a judge then was this baron Clarke? The juſtice 
of the nation was then at as low an ebb as the ſacred 
miniſtry. | | 


Then Mr Daulton endeavoured to prove | him the 
author of the bock; and for that end read the anſwer |] 


of Nicolas Thompkins, made upon oath before the 
high commiſſioners: That he knew Mr Udal was the 
author of that book, called The Demonſtration, for he 
{aid that Mr Udal himſelf told him fo ; alſo that he faw 
either in Mr Udal's houſe, or in ſome other place in 


Kingſton, a catalogue cf all the books Mr Udal had 


made, amongſt which the Dꝛemonſtration was one. 


This Thompkins was beyond ſea, and hardly knew what 


he ſaid when he was examined; and owned he could not 
for a thoufand pounds affirm any more, than that he 
heard Udal ſay, He would not doubt but ſet his 
name to the book, if he had indifferent . And 
when witneſſes offered to prove he had differently re- 


teported his confeſſion, they were anſwered, That be- 


| chriſtian ſubject, He complained, his jury were not 
| lett wholly to their own conſciences, but were wrought 


cauſe their witneſs was againſt the queen's majeſty they 
could not be heard.“ [The judge no doubt ſaw how 
impertinent theſe things were, and therefore to preju- 
dice the jury againſt him, offered Udal to diſcharge him, 
if he would {wear he made not the book; which he 
knew he would not do.] Os 


Another evidence he was the author of the book was 


read; and that was the confeſſion of Henry Sharpe, of 
Northampton, who, upon his oath before my lord chan- 


cellor, had ſaid, that he heard Mr Penry ſay, that Mr 


Uadal was the author of the Demonſtration. 


This was the whole evidence, upon which he was con- 


demned. And beſides, the ſtatute was made againſt pa- 


piſts, and could not, without a violent training, be ex- 


tended to ſuch a cale as this: it was againſt %%, who 

were evil affeted to her Highneſs, as all the writings of 
the Puritans ſhew they were not: beſides, the at was 
levelled againſt defaming of the queen's maje/ty, or ſtirring up 


P inſurrection, ſedition or rebellion, Now here was no- 


thing in the book, upon which ſuch a charge againft 
Mr Udal could be grounded, 1 he had owned 
but any man read the 

words, upon which the indictment was laid: © And who 
ean without bluſhing deny you (the biſhops) to be the 
cauſe of all ungodlineſs, ſeeing your government is that 
which giveth leave to a man to be any thing, faving a 
found chriſtian? For certainly it is more free in theſe 
days, to be a papiſt, anabaptiſt, of the tamily of love, 
yea, any moſt wicked one whatſoever, than that which 
wc thould be; and J could hve theſe twenty years any 
ſuch in England (yea in a biſhop's houſe it may be) and 
never be much moleſted for it; ſo true is that which you 
ar2 charged with, in a dialogue lately come forth a- 
gainſt you, and ſince burned by you, that you care for no- 
hing but the maintenance of your dignities, be it to 
tte damnation of your own {ouls, and infinite milli- 
ons more,” 


m-jefty (who is not 10 much as mentioned) or to ſtir up 


ledxtion ? The judge told the jury, they muſt find him 


| biſhops, who were the 
| tor the ſake of their own reputation. 
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And what is here to defame the quezn s$ 


1 


author of the book, the evidences being manifeſt for it. 
As to tae matter of felony, that was a point of law, 

agreed upon by all the judges. 

him in guilty, to the everlaſting reproach of the juſtice 

of the nation, and particularly of tl 


great ſtirers in the proiecution, 


The jury having found him guilty, ſentence was not 
paſſed upon him, till Feb. 20, when the next aſſize 
was held in Southwark, In the mean while, he drew 
up a petition to the queen, wherein he proteſts before 
mn hag had never an x | 
publiſh, write, or do any thing maliciouſly, or tending 
to the diſhonour, or flander of her majeſty's 15 : 
or princely eſtate: and after having earneſt] 
her gracious pardon, promiſes, if he might 
lead the reſt of his life in all humble and d 
ence. . N f 


y intreated 


utiful obedi- 


chy. This he would not, and at a private hearin 
out a paper of reaſons to move his judges to ſtay the 
ſentence, notwithſtanding the verdict againſt him, and 


tice, the jury were only directed to find him the author 
of the book, and were freed from enquiring into the 
intent, without which there is no felony. He appeal- 


ed to their own conſciences, whether by themſelves, or 


report, they could find him guilty of any att in his whole 
life, that favoured of malice, or malicious intent, againſt 


with the allegiance and duty of a moſt dutiful an 


upon partly by promiſe, aſſuring them it ſhould be no 


| further danger to him, but tend to his good; and partly 


by fear; and it had been occaſion of grief to ſome of 


| them ever ſince: that no witneſs did directly prove 
| him the author of the book; and that Chatfield, the 


chief witneſs was ſo grieved, that he was aſhamed to 


| come where he was Known. That the book ſpake honour- 
ably of her majeſty every where, and the drawing of the 

ſtatute from her majeſty to the biſhops (as a part of her 

body politic) was a violent depraving and wrefting it. 
In fine he pleaded, he had maintained a cauſe, wherein 


all the foreign proteſtants agreed. He cloſed all with 
this ſentence: If all this prevail not, yet my Redeemer 


am in your hands, do with me what ſeemeth good unto you ; 


| hands of all thoſe that ſhall be guilty of it.. 7 
Upon this he got a patdon framed, according to the 


then ſent divers petitions, and dutiful letters to him, 
and got many friends and honourable perſonages to ſue 
to him; yet could not his goodwill be gotten. The. 
| Turky merchants then ſued, they might have him to 
Guinea, to teach their people: the archbiſhop promiſe 
his goodwill, provided they would be bound tor his 
going upon his having his liberty. But afterwards he 
added another condition, that they ſhould be bound, he 
ſhould tarry there, till her majeſty's licence to come 
thence. This condition was refuſed. However at length 


archbiſhop promiſed, at their next meeting at court, to. 
deal with her majeſty to ſign his pardon, that he might 
3 7 N have 


at reign, and of the 


Ide firſt day of the aſſize he was dealt with by ſome 
to condemn the book in queſtion, and Juſtify the hierar- 
17 drew 


to be a means of his releaſe. He herein pleaded his own _ 
caule very ingeniouſly and firenuoufly; and took no- 


indictment, and feat it with a petition by his wife to 
the council, who referred him to the archbiſhop. Udal 


And ſo the jury brought 


y thought, or imagination, to 
yal perſon, 


obtain it, to 


her majeſty, or of any other behaviour, that eee 


| liveth, LO whom I commend myſelf, and ſay as ſome- pf; 
time Jeremiah ſaid in a caſe not inuch unlike: Behold ! 


| but know you this, that if” you put me to death, you ſha} bring 
innocent bload upon you, and upin the land. As ibe blood of 

Abel, / the blood of U dal will cry to God with a loud voice, 

and the righteous judge of the world, will require it at the 


dean Nowel prevailed with the lord keeper, and the. _ 
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have his liberty to go the voyage. Whether they did 
this, or no, does not appear. If Fuller is to be believed, 
be was not pardoned at all, but died a priſoner. Whe- 
ther he had fairer play in the priton, than in the court, 
we cannot tell. However there is a good reaſon to think, 
that his impriſonment, and the great vexation he met 
with, were the means of haſtening his death. And ſo 
we leave his, with the other /ozy/s, under the altar, crying 
with a loud voice, and ſaying, How long, Lord, holy and 


true, doſt thou not judge and avange our blood on them that 


dwell on the earth? | 


Anno 1602. The puritans, who had endured ſuch a 


long and grievous perſecution under queen Elizabeth, 
were now in great expectation of the long deſired re- 
formation and peace of the church, when king James, 
who had interceded by his letters for ſome 
ſecuted miniſters, came to the throne. SI 
A petition, ſigned by a thouſand hands, was preſent- 


ed to his majeſty for neceſſary alterations, and a ſeaton- | 
The matter of their peti- 
tion was digeſtcd into four articles. In the firſt they 
deſire the croſs in baptiſm, the interrogatories miniſter- | 


able redrels of grievances. 


ed to infants, confirmation, baptiſm miniſtered by wo- 


men, the divers terms or priefts, abſolution, &c. and | 
the ring in marriage may be laid afide: that the cap and 


{urplice, the reſt upon holidays, and the teaching the 
people to bow at the name of Jeſus, be not urged: that 
| the tervice de abridged, and church muſic moderated to 


better edificagion: that canonical ſcripture be only read 


in the church, &c. The ſecond article was for a diligent 
| preaching miniſtry, and againſt nonreſidence. The 
third againſt pluralities. The laft againſt the notorious 

abuſes of the ipiritual courts. | F 


The Hampton-Court-Conference which followed this 
5 eee conducted in ſuch a manner as that it may 


be pronounced to have been a mere INSULT upon the 
—£OO 2 A EY SE 

Anno 1604. The perſecution was renewed with great 
fury. © In the ſecond yeer, ſays Mr Calderwood, af- 
ter the king's coming into England, three hundred mi- 


niſters were either ſilenced, or deprived of their bene- 
fices, or excommunicated, or caſt into priſon, or forced 
to leave their own country; therelicks of popery, which | 
were much grown out of uſe before queen Elizabeth's | 
death, were now reſtored. A more grievous perſecu- | 
to be met with in hiſ- 


tion of the orthodox faith is not 


tory, in any prince's reign. 
 * The next year it began 
continues to this very time (1623) to do ſo. The bi- 
ſhops, by virtue of the high commiſſion, or a jurifdic- 


tion delegated to them from the king, have poſſeſſed 


themſelves of all ordinary juriſdiction, wherein they 


ſtrengthen themſelves, and turn out the beſt miniſters 
and quite alter and overthrow the excellent polity, which 
was eſtabliſhed in the church, which the bog himſelf 
and they alſo were ſworn to maintain: and giving the 
name of puritans to orthodox and pious miniſters, they 
wound the purity of religion, and God's worſhip 
through their ſide. This was the jeſuite Dolman's ad- 
vice, that the puritans were to be kept under, while the 
Roman catholics ſhould grow in numbers and ſtrength, 
lo as not only to be equal, but ſperior to thetr ene- 
mies. 8 : F 3 
At this time Bancroft held the archiepiſcopal ſee of 


Canterbury. This prelate was of a moſt cruel diſpoſition, 


and ſtopt at nothing to gratity his penchant for vio- 
lence againſt all who dared to think or act in oppoſition 


to the prelatic ſtandart. One inſtance we ſhall produce, 


which, happily for fociety, has had few parellels. 
Thomas Lad, a merchant of Yarmouth in Norfolk, was 

brought before the chancellor of Norwich, for a ſup- 

poſed conventicle; becauſe that he, on the ſabbath days, 


of the per- 

8 was charged to have been partaker in a petition exhibit- 
ed to the nether houſe of parliament; and for refuſing 
to take the oath ex icio, to anſwer to certain articles 
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| 


thence we have tranſcribed their cauſe. 
| Uſe to be reckoned any offence in a lawyer in our coun- 


0 


by the removal of the faithful ſhepherds from the 


PER | 
after the ſermons ended, ſojourning in the houſe of Me 
Jackler in Yarmouth, who was late preacher of Yar. 
month, joined with him in repeating the ſubſtance and 
heads of the ſermons that day made in the church, at 
which Thomas Lad was uſually preſent ; and was for. 
ced upon his oath to anſwer certain articles touching 
that meeting, which he could not ſee until he waz 
iworn. And having anſwered upon his oath twice be. 
fore the chancellor there, he was brought to Lambeth 
before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, to make a farther 
anſwer upon a new oath, touching the ſuppoſed conven- 
ticle ; which he refuſed to do, without fight of his for- 
mer anſwers {becauſe he was charged with perjury) and 
therefore was impriſoned by the commiſſioners a long 
time; and could not be bailed. on 


Richard Maunſel, another priſoner, being a preacher, 


which he could not be permitted to ſee; he was im- 
priſoned by the commiſſioners at Lambeth, where he 
remained very long, and could not be bailed. Both 
theſe were brought to the bar upon the writ of 
Habeas corpus; and Mr Nicolas Fuller their lawyer, 


and a very learned man in his profeſſion, pleaded ear- 


neſtly their cauſe, His argument is in print, and from 
This does not 


try: but the archbiſhop pretending he had got an advan- 
tage againſt him, caſt him into priſon, and implacable 


as he was, there he detained him a cloſe priſoner till he 


—_ - 3% Be, 5 F 
Anno 1625. King James ſeems at laſt to have met 


with his match, and to have had a foul trick played him 


in helping him out of the world, which made way for 
his ſon Charles to ſucceed him. And under his govern- 


ment the tyranny and perſecution of the biſhops came 


to its height. . V', 
Upon the £20. February, 1629, Dr Leighton, 

coming out of Blackfriars church, was ſeized by a war- 

rant from the high commiſſion court, and dragged to bi- 


ſhop Laud's houſe. From thence, without any exami- 


nation, he was carried to Newgate, and thereclappedinto 
trons, and thruſt into a nafty holy, where he continued 
trom Tueſday night rill Thurſday noon without meat 


or drink, They kept him in that Icathſome place, where 


VVV _ | inow and rain beat in upon him, fifteen weeks, net 
to rage in Scotland, and | 


permitting. his wife, or any friend to come near him, 
and denied to give him a copy of his commitment, 
Then they brought him into the Star Chamber court, 
where an information was exhibited againſt him, for 
ge a book, called. Sion's Plea again the Prelatos. 

y his anſwer he confeſſed, that when the parliament: 
was ſitting in the year 1628, he drew up the heads of 
that book, and having the approbation of five hundred 
perſons under their hands, whereof ſome were mem- 


bers of parliament, he went into Holland to get it piint- 


ed: that he printed but between five or fix hundred, on- 
ly for the uſe of the parliament ; but they being diſſolv- 


ed, he returned home, not bringing any of them into 


the land, but made it his ſpecial care to ſuppreſs them. 
The doctor being charged by the information with 


| theſe words in the ſaid book : We do not read of greater. 


perſecution of God's peaple, than in this our iſland, ee 


| fance the death of queen Elizabeth: he confeſſed the 


words, and anſwered that the things was too true, by 
the prelates taking away life and livelihood from many 
miniſters and private men, of whom many were pine 
to death in priſon, and many wandered up and down, 
their families being left deſolate and helpleſs : that be- 
ſides this, the blood of ſouls had been endangered 


flock, 
This 


moſt cruel manner. were 8 
lit, his face branded with burning irons, he was tied 
to a poſt, and whipped with a treble cord, to that cruel 
degree, that he himſelf writing the hiſtory thereof ten 
vears after, affirmed, that every laſh brought away the 
fieſh, and that he ſhould feel it to his dying day. He 


355 - 
Thiswas acuttingtruth, and Laud being enraged, deſired 


the court to put the higheſt cenſure that could be put 
upon him. hat they did to his content, condemn- 


ing him [after deprivation] to have his ears cut, his noſe 
rity to yl branded in the face, whipped at a poſt, to 
{ard on a pillory, to pay 10,000!. fine (though they 
knew he was not worth fo much) and to be perpetual]: 


impriſoned. The grateful ſentence being paſt, Laud 


pulled off his cap, and holding up his hands, gave 


thanks to God, who had given him victory over his 
enemies. A knight moved one of the lords about the 


dreadfulneſs of the cenſure, intimating, that it opened a 


gap to the prelates to inflict ſuch dilgracetul puniſh- 
ments and tortures upon men of quality. That lord 


replied, twas but in 7erro7em, and that he would not have 


any one think, that the ſentence ſhould ever be execut- 


| Neverthelels, Laud had his deſigns. For upon the 
26th of November, 1630, the cenſure was executed in a 
is ears were cut off, his noſe 


was laſtly put in the pillory, and kept there near two hours 


in froſt and ſnow: and then, after this barbarous uſage, 
not permitted to return to his quarters in the Fleet, in a 
coach provided to carry him; but compelled, in that 
ſad condition and ſevere ſeaſon, to go hy water. 5 


Aſter this, ke was kept ten weeks in dirt and mire, 


not being ſheltered from rain and ſnow. They ſhut him 
up moſt cloſely 22 months: and he remained a priſon- 


cr ten or eleven years, not luffered to breathe in the o- 
pen air, until the parliament of 1040 moſt happily de- 


| livered him. When he came abroad, to proſecute his 
' petition to that parliament, he could neither go, ſee, 


"Biſhop Wren, of Norwich, ſignalized himſelf as a ve- 


ry Jehu, in his zeal for ſuperſtition and fabbath-break- 


ing ; and againſt all who were reputed men of godlineſs 


and integrity in his dioceſe. During the time of his 
being biſhop of Norwich, which was about two years 


and 4 months, there were, for not reading the ſecond 


| ſervice at the communion table, ſet altarwiſe, for not 
reading the book of tports, for uſing conceived prayers 
before and after ſermons, and for not obſerving ſome o- 
ter illegal innovations, by him aud his under othcers, 
by and upon his directions and in junction, ſundry * 
ly, painful, preaching miniſters, to the number of 
excommunicated, ſuſpended or deprived, and other- 
wiſe cenſured and filenced, to the undoing of many of 
them, their wives and children. They could not be 
 abſolved without giving promiſe to confirm to his di- 
rections., editis, & edendis; by means whereof ſome 


fty, 


miniſters were forced to depart this realm ; and others 


of Norwich, to remove into other peaceable dioceſſes; 
and ſome of them ſo proſecuted, as hath been ſuſpect- 


ed to be the cauſe of their deaths. The terror of which 
proceeding hath cauſed other miniſters to leave their 
cures, and go away: and if a ſtranger preached at the 
cure of ſuch a parſon ſuſpended, the churchwardens, 
permitting ſuch parſon ſo to preach, were enjoined pe- 
nance, and otherwiſe troubled. DE pa 
That by reaſon of rigorous proſecutions, &c. many 
of his Majefty's ſubjects, to the number of three thou- 
{and, many of which uſed trades, ſpinning, weaving, 
knitting, and making of cloth, ſtuff, ſtockings, and o- 
ther manufactures of wool, ſome of them ſetting an 
hundred poor people on work, have removed them- 
ſelves, their families and eſtates into Holland, and o- 
ther parts beyond the ſeas, and there ſet up and taught 
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drance of trade in this kingdom, and to the impoveriſh- 
ing, and bringing to extreme want, very many who 
were by thoſe parties formerly ſet on work, to the great 
prejudice of his majeſty and his people. "a 

By this ſpecimen we may judge what caſe the nation 
was in, by reaſon of many ſuch biſhops at that time. 

It was under this reign that Ba/tich, Burton and Prynne 
underwent a moſt cruel perſecution, which at laſt routed 


the nation and proved fatal not only tobiſhop Laud and 


giveas conciſe an account of their perſecution as the na- 
ture of the narrative will allow. _ = 
Mr Burton, a divine, and Mr Prynne, a lawyer, had an- 
gered the Arminian party by the books which they had 
publiſhed againſt them; and were therefore proſecuted in 


the temporal courts. This exaſperated Laud and his 
Party, WR watched for an opportunity of being reveng- 
la the year 1632, Mr Prynne publiſhed a book a- 
archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain, Six weeks after, the 


queen acted a part in a paſtoral at Somerſet houſe. And 
there being ſome paſſages in the book againſt women 


were incenſed, till they were better informed of the 


him into queſtion for ſuppoſed ſcandals therein of the 
king, queen, ſtate and government of the realm. 


1“ After this, ſays Hylyn himſelf, the collector receiv- 
ed a further order to review his notes, and deduct out 
of them ſuch logical inferences and concluſions, as 
| Might, and did naturally ariſe on theſe dangerous pre- 


. 
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legal, no mention being made in it of the reaſon of his 


and he procured this barbarous ſentence to be paſſed up- 


ed by the univerſity of Oxford of his degree there taken; 


a paper on his head declaring the nature of his offence, 


this was done upon Dr Heylyn's inferences and conclu- 


were a trifle to thoſe men, ho bid open defiance hoth 


court, that his hand was to the warrant, and promiſe: 
; Preſent reſtitution of the books; but underhand give or- 


der to detain them till they were extended, and told to- 


ward paying his fine in the Star Chamber. 


1 


Pontificis 


| the natives there the 1aid manufactures, to the great hin- 


the whole hierarchy, but to royalty itſelf. We thall 


the high commiſſion, but delivered by prohibitions from 


gainſt interludes, intituled Hiſtriomaſtix, licenced by 


actors, and particularly in the table at the end of the 
book, a reference made in theſe words: Weman actors u- 
torious whores: it was ſuggeſted to their majeftics, that 
| theſe were deſigned againſt the queen, At which they 


book's being publiſhed before any one thought of the 
queen's acting. Upon this bithop Laud ſet Dr Hylyn 
to collect ſuch paſſages out of the book, as might draw 


Upon this he was impriſoned by a warrant uttetly il- 
commitment. Biſhop Laud's hand was to the warrant, 


on him in the Star Chamber: that he ſhould be commit- 
ted to priſon during life, pay a fine of 5009). to the 
| king, be expelled Lincolns Inn, diſbared and diſabled 
ever to exerciſe the profeſſion of a barrefter, be degrad- 


and that done, beſet in the pillory at Weſtminſter, with 


and have one of his ears there cut off, and at another 
time be ſet in the pillory in Cheapſide, with a paper as 
aforeſaid, and there have his other ear cut off, and his 
books at the ſame time burnt before his face. And all 


ſions: and no paſſage of his book was laid in the infor- 
mation brought againſt him. But the punctilio's of law 


to juſtice and humanity. The queen interceeded with 
the king to remit the execution of the ſentence; but 
: Laud's intereſt was ſuch, as that he got all the corporal 
| puniſhment inflicted to a tittle. And preſentlyaſter, con- 
! trary to law, ſeized a cart-load of his books. And when 
| Prynne complained of it, Laud falſely denied in open 


While he lay in priſon, Dr Baſtwick, a phyſician at 
_ Colcheſter, publiſhed a book called Elenchus Religionis 
Papiſticæ with an addition thereunto, called Flagellum 
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Pontificis & Epiſcoporum Latialium. He declared in his | 
preface, he meant not ſuch biſhops, as acknowledged 
their authority from kings and emperors. In his book 
he argued ihe parity of the biſhop of Rome, and all 
other biſhops and preſbyters. Hereupon a purſevant 
from the high commiſſion court came and ranſacked 
his houſe, broke open his ſtudy, and carried away books, 
writings, letters, and what he pleaſed. After a long 
and chargeable ſuit, he was fined 1000 J. to the king, 
excommunicated, bebarred to practiſe phyſic, his laid 
books ordered to be burnt, and himſelf pay coſts of 
ſuit, and be impriſoned till he ſhould make a recan- 
tation. By virtue of this ſentence he had lain two years 


in priſon in the Gatehouſe, when he wrote his Apologeti- 
cus ad Praſules Anglicanos, and his Litany : which accord- 


ingly angcred the prelates, and begat him greater trou- 
Yes. | SR 


Mr Burton, on the 5th of November 1636, preach- 


ed two ſermons, For God and the king, Prov. xxiv. 21. 


22. The deſign of theſe was to ay open the innova- 


tions, and arbitrary proceedings of the biſhops, But the 


ſtile and language of them was indecently ſevere, but | 


yet deſerved not lo terrible a puniſhment, eſpecially con- 


{idering his zeal was provoked by things ſcandalouſ- 
ly evil. By the order of Laud, now become archbi- 


| ſhop, his koule was broke open, his perſon ſeized, and 
| ſuch b 


1 While theſe three lay in priſon, there came out two 


books; the one intitled: A divine tragedy, containing a 
catalogue of God's late judgments upon Sabbath-breakers: 
the other, News from Ipſwich. This latter expoſed the 


thor, that they might be revenged on him, reſolved to 
make Prynne {mart for it. And ſo they exhibited an in- 


formation againſt theſe three gentlemen at once in the 


Star Chamber, annexing theſe two laſt named books, and 


Dr Baſtwick's and Mr Burton's to the information. 
Neither of theſe books were particularly charged on Mr 


Prynne in the information, nor was any witneſs produ- 
ced to prove him the author, or ditperſer of any of 
them. h 


they tock the information pro confeſſo. They were 


fined 5000l. each, to ſtand in the pillory, and have both 


their ears cut off, Mr Prynne was to have the ſmall re- 
mainders of his cut off; to be ſtigmatized in both cheeks 
with S. L. and to be confined in Carnarvan caſtle du- 


ring liſe. Mr Burton, to be deprived of his benefice, 
degraded from his miniſterial function, and degrees ta- 


ken in the univerſity, and confined to perpetual impri- 


ſonment in Lancaſter Caſtle. Dr Baſtwick, to be cloſe. 


priſoner in Lancefton Caſtle in Cornwal. They were 
_ Gebarred the ule of pen, ink, and paper; none ſuffer- 
ed to come at them, not ſo much as the wives of the 


two latter, Ey ſending them to ſuch remote places, 


they propoſed to put them to the greateſt hardſhips. 


But as revenge is an inſatiable paſhon, they could not 


be content herewith ; but contrary to the ſentence 
given, they ordered them, in an extrajudicial, arbitrary 
manner, to be tranſported ; Prynne to Jertey, Burton 


to Guernſey, and Baſtwick to the iſland of Scilly. In 


their leveral conſinements they met with barbarous u- 
ſage, which continued ti:lthe parliament did them right. 
The noble behaviour of theſe three perſons, when the 

ſuffered, is tov long to be tranſcribed, but well wort! 
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ooks and papers as the officer thought fit, taken 


ey were ſubpornaed to put in their anſwer. 
They had counſel aſſigned them, who being ſeverely 
threatened, dared not ſubicribe their anſwer, and then 

their aniwer was refuſed, becaufe it had not any coun- 
ſellor's hand to it. And proceeding by ſuch baſe tricks, 


. 
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I cannot omit mentioning the barbarity uſed upon 

the occaſion of Mr Prynne's journey to Carnarvan. 

Being at Coventry in his way, on a Lord's day, he went 
to church, and ſome of his friends (aſking leave of his 

keepers, who ſaid they had no orders to the contrary) 

viſited him. For this archbiſhop Land ſends a meſſen- 
ger for them, and when he had checked them, and put 
them to two or three hundred pounds charge, he diſ- 


miſled them. | 


But his friends at Cheſter could not come off ſo eaſily. 
Mr Calvin Brewen accidentally overtaking him upon 
the road, rode with him to Cheſter. He, and ſome of 


furniture for his chamber at Carnarvan, where ſuch 


| things could not be gotten. And when he went out of 
| Chefter, ſome three or four of his friends conducted 
them over the Waſhes, which were dangerous (none of 
his guard knowing the way) they brought them on four 
or five miles, and beſtowed a cup of wine and ſome cold 


meat upon his guard, and ſo went bac. 


Dr Sacheverel's famous progreſs, muſt own to be a trifle 
of an offence ; and yer for this they were treated very 
hardly. The biſhop. of Cheſter ordered his clergy to 
preach againſt them, and ſent a complaint of it to the 


impriſoned, and forced to enter bond in 3ool. apiece, 
to ſtand to the farther order of the court, and to make 


] ſuch a public acknowledgment of this great crime, both 
innovations of the bithops, and particularly the extra- 
vagancies of biſhop Wren. There was no name to 

them, and the biſhops being not able to find the au- 


in the cathedral church at Cheſter, before the congrega- 
tion there, and likewiſe in the Town Hall before the 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens, as the commiſſioners 
ſhould preſcribe them. When we read ſuch things as 


ſtood with what an implacable bitterneſs his diſciples 


tice will be taken in the great day of thoſe, who, when 


day. „ : N SEED h — | 
This year is the fatal zra of the Iriſh maflacre, in 
which 200,000 proteſtants were murdered. 'The re- 


they did. Many thought they belied the king herein; 
till afterwards, in the reign of king Charles II. the mar- 


The king referred it to fome worthy members of his 
privy counſel, to examine what he had to ſhew. Upon 
examination they reported, that they found he had the 


the duke of Ormond to reſtore his eſtate, becauſe it ap- 


— 


ſatisfied with this, thought fit fo far to profecute the 
produce in the houſe of Commons a letter of king 


arms, which being read in the houſe produced a great 
ſilence. He that would be ſatisfied in this matter, 
ſhould read the letter which king Charles II. wrote to 
the duke of Ormond, and the lords of the counſel in 


reading: our deſign is to lay open the perſecutions of | Ireland, which Mr Ludlow has publiſhed in his Me- 


that time, | 


moury 


Mr Prynne's acquaintance, came to ſee him in his inn, 
and next day went with him to buy ſome bedding and 


This the ſtiffeſt churchmen in the nation, ever ſince 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, By his direction they were 
put into the high commiſſion at York, and there fined; 
lome 500, ſome 3oo, ſome 250 pounds. They were 


theſe, and conſider that our bleſſed Saviour well under- 


would be periqcuted, wethe leſs wonder that ſo much no- 


as akon wo och a. „ . . / }]s wo ng r è ↄ˙A Coe rs 


his brethren were in priſon, came to them, We wiſh men of 
a perſecuting ſpirit would ſeriouſly conſider the other 
part of the repreſentation of the proceedings of that 


bels pretended they had the king's commiſſion for what 


quis of Antrim, a ringleader of the rebels, ſued to have 
his eſtate, which had been ſequeſtered, reftcred to him. 
The duke of Ormond and the counſel in Ireland judged 
| againſt him, as one of the rebels. Whereupon, he 
brought his cauſe over to the king, and affirmed, that 
what he did was by his father's conſent and authority. 


king's conſent, or letter of inſtructions for what he did: 
which amazed many. Hereupon king Charles wrote to 


peared what he did was by his father's order, or conſent. 
The lord Mazarine, and others in Ireland, not fully 


matter, as that the marquiſs of A:trem was forced to 


Charles I, by which he gave him order for the taking up 


” . * 4 


proved the ſame.” 
day in the Court of Claims in Ireland betore thouſands | 


ture. 


that ſpeech had earneſtiy pleaded for the bi 


I have ſet forth unto you the faults o 
notwithſtanding, as great as they are, ſo they may not 


—— ———ds2g — 
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moirs. We ſhall only tranſcribe the account the king gives 
them of the report of the lords of the privy council, to 
whom he had referred the examination of that matter. 
Our lord Referees, after ſeveral meetings, and having 
peruled what had been offered to them by the ſaid mar- 
quis, have repreſented to us, that they have ſeen ſeve- 
ral letters, all of themot the hand writing of ourroyal fa- 
ther to the ſaid mar quis, and ſeveral inſtructions coricetn- 


ing his treating and joining with the Iriſh, in order to the 
King's ſervice, by reducing them to their obedience, and 


by drawing ſome torces from them for theſervice of Scot- 


land, and that beſide the letters and orders under his ma- 
jeſty's hand, they have ſufficient evidence and teſtimony of 


{everal meſſages and directions ſent from our royal fa- 


tber, and our royal mother with the privity and direc- 


tion of the king our father; by which they are perſuad- 


ed, that whatever intelligence, correſpondence, or adt- 
ings the ſaid marquis had with the confederate Iriſh ca- 
tholics, was directed or allowed by the ſaid letters, in- | 
ſtructions and directions; and it manifeſtly appeared to | 
them, that the king our father was well pleaſed with 


what the marquis did, after he had done it, and ap- 
* This Letter was read twice in one 


of people; and among the reſt a perſon of quality, whoſe 


prune we have uſed, who then took a copy of it; and 


eard eight of the twelve qualifications (any one of 


which being proved againſt a perſon, he was to be de- 
clared innocent, and his eilateforfeited) proved uponhim 
by ſubſtantial evidence; as that by his commiſſion ma- 
ny thouſand head of cattle were driven away, and the 


people murdered; that in the town of Caſhol, near 
Clonmel, in the county of Tiperary, by his commiſſion 


1200 throats of men, women, and children were cut in 
one night, in cold blood; with others of the ſame na- 
ut the commiſſioners would not hear any more, 
Sir William Dumvil ſaying, the deſign was to wound 


the king through the marquis of Antrim's ſides. And 


though he was general of the army of the Iriſh rebels, 


and the duke of Ormond of the proteſtant army, they 


two were both declared innocent in one day, _ 


This accident of lreland, my lord Clarendon tells us, 


was of infinite diſadvantage to the king's affairs. Nay, 


he ſays: It was Ireland that drew the firſt blood, and 


if they had not at that time rebelled, and in that manner, 
tis very probable, all the miſeries which atterwards be- 
fel the king, and his dominions, had been prevented.“ 
He ſays: It was inſinuated into the minds of the peo- | 
ple, that this rebellion was contrived and fomented by 
the king, or at leaſt by the queen, for the advancement | 


of popery, and that the rebels publiſhed and declared, 


that they had the king's authority for all they did. He | 


owns, this made more impreſſion upon the minds of ſo- 


ber and moderate men, than could be then imagined, 


or can yet be believed.” „ 
Before we conclude the hiſtory of the. perlocutions of 
this deſpotic reign, we beg leave to tranſc 
parliament againſt the Laudean meaſures, purſued at 
that time. He was a great advocate for EPLICOPAcY' and in 
ops: yet ſo 
flagrant was their tyranny that he could not ſpeak of it 
without indignation. Being a friend, his teſtimony 
may be believed, ſeeing he would not inflame the 


crimes of thoſe for whom he ſo ſtrenuouſly had plead in 


the firſt part of his ſpeech _ - 
+ Mr Scaker, ſays he, you ſee in what plat language 
this petition ; 


obtain any ſeeming countenance from us, I find myſelf 


willing to have them paſſed by; eſpecially when I con- 
ſider how naturally prone all mankind is, when it finds 


No. Ll. 


ribe a part of 
lord Digby's ſpeech upon the occaſion of a petition to 


_—_— 


—— 


| covenant againſt it? 


their ſuperlative inſolence about him. 


pared him for the devil. 
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itſelf oppreſſed beyond all patience, to fly unto extremes 
foreaſe; and indeed I donot think any people hath been 
ever more provcked, than the generality of England of late 
years, by the inſolencies and exorbitances of the prelates. 

** I proteſt ſincerely, Mr Speaker, I cannot caſt my 


eye upon this petition, nor my thoughts on the prac- 


tices of the churchmen that have governed it of late, 
but they appeared to me as a ſcourge 1 by God 
upon us, for the fins of the nation; and I could not but 
think of that paſſage in the book of kings: He that e/- 
capeth the fword of Hazael, ſhall Jehu /lay ; and he that / 
capeth Jehu, ſhall Eliſha lay. © © 5 
„ Methinks, the vengeance of the prelates hath been 

ſo layed, as if it were meant, no generation, no degree, 
no complexion of mankind ſhould eſcape it. 5 

© Was there a man of nice and tender conſcience? Him 
they afflicted with ſcandal in adiaphoris, impoſing on him 
thofe things as neceſſary, which he thinks unlawful, and 
they themſelves knew to be indifferent. 
« Was there a man of legal conſcience, that made the 
eſtabliſhment by law the meaſure of his religion? Him 
they netled with innovations, with freſh introduCtions to 
Donery. v oj 
Was there a man of a meek and humble ſpirit ? 
Him they have trampled to dirt in their pride. 
Was there a man of a proud and arrogant nature? 
Him they have bereft of reaſon, with indignation at 

* Was there a man peaceably affected, ſtudious of the 

quiet and trar quillity of his country? Their incendiar- 
ee ieee nin 

Was there a man faithfully addicted to the right of 


the crown, loyally affected to the king's ſupremacy? 


How hath he been galled by their new oath, a direct 


Was there a man tanacious of the liberty and proper- 


ty of the ſubject? Have they not jet forth books, or 


ſermons, or canons deſtructive to them all?ʒͤ 

Was there a man of a pretty ſturdy conſcience, that 
ud not blanch for a little? Their pernicious oath 

kt made him ſenſible and wounded ; or, I tear, pre- 


«4 Was there a man that durſt mutter againſt their in- 
ſolencies? He may inquire for his lugs, they have been 
within the biſhop's viſitation : as if they would not only 


derive their brandiſhment of the ipiritual ſword from Pe- 


| ter, but ofthe material one too, and the right tocut off ears, 


« Mr ſpeaker, as dully, as faintly, as unlively, as in 


language theſe actions of the prelates have been expreſ- 


ſed to you; I am coniifnt there is no man hears me, 
but is brimfull of ind ation. e 9 
For my part, I profeis, I am ſo enflamed with the 
fenſe of them, that I find myſelf ready to cry out with. 
the loudeſt of the ggooo : Down with them, down with 


them to the very Found.?“ 


Anno 1648. K. Charles I. ſuffered death! The viotence of 
the hierarchs, his own obſtinacy, and the ambition of 
Cromwell accompliſhed his ruin. Tet, aſtoniſhing to 


reflection! ever ſince the reſtoration, preſbyterians 


have every Zoth of January, annually, been unmerciful- 
ly loaded with that deed from almoſt every pulp t in 
ngland. Such is the inveterate virulence of epiſco- 


pacy againſt thoſe whom it has always injured, The 


preſbyterians were all his faſteſt friends; arid bad he 
followed their advice, he had not been the royal mar- 


| tyr of ambitious prieſts; and his poſterity. might have 


been the kings of Britain to this day. As ſoon as the preſ- 
byterian miniſters ſaw the ambitious deſign of Crom- 
well, 58 of them ſigned and publiſhed the following de- 
claration. 7 2 | 

As for the preſent actings at Weſtminſter, ſince the 


time that fo many of the members were by force ſcclud- 


7 © ed, 


* 


| 3 PER | 

_ ed, divers impriſoned, and others thereupon withdrew 
from the houle of commons (and there not being that 

conjunction of the two houſes as heretofore) we are 

wholly unſatisfied therein; becauſe we conceive them to 

be fo far from being warranted by ſufficient authority, 


as that in our apprehenſions they tend to an actual alte- 
ration (if not ſubverſion) of taat which the honourable 


houſe of commons, 1n their declaration of April 17, 
1646, have taught us to call, The fundamental conſtitu- 
tion, and government of this kingdom, which they therein 
allure us fit we underſtand them) they would never al- 
ter, | . | 


gion, the king, parliament and kingdom, to profeſs be- 
tore God, angels and men, that we verily believe that 
which is ſo much feared to be now in agitation, e 7ak- 


ing away the life of the king, in the preſent way of trial, is | 
not only not agreeable to any word of God, the princi- | 


ples of the proteſtant religion (never yet ſtained with 


the leaſt drop of the blood of a king) or the fundamental 
conſtitution and government of this kingdom; but con- 


trary to them, as alſo to the oath of allegiance, the pro- 
| teftation of May 5, 1641, and the ſolemn league and 


covenant.” Whereupon they earneſtly exhort all to be- 
ware of purjury, and“ to pray that God would refirain 


| 


« Yea, we hold ourſelves bound in duty to God, reli- 


the violence of men, that they may not dare to draw 


upon themſelves and the kingdom the blood of thei, ſe- 
vereign.“ e 35 


Tze prefbyterians were not leſs true to his ſon, when 


the father had thrown away his life to gratity apopith 
queen, and to pleaſe an ambitious hierarchy, 


FY 4 ; 


When Cromwell required all to abjure monarchy, and 


to ſwear to be true to his new commonwealih; many of 


them refuſed. it, and exhorted their countrymen not to | 


do it; although many of the epiſcopal ſort. not only 
{wore themſelves, but wrote arguments in defence of the 
preſcribed oath; as is atteſted by My Baxter, With 
aheir plaufible and ſubtile gloſſes they varniſhed over 
What they diſapproved. Then was invented the nice 
diſtinction of de facto and de jure, not to be met with a- 
mong all the ſubtilties of the {choolmen ; and by the 
help of it, they diſpenſed with their taking Engagement, 


and promiſing 10 be true and faithful to the commonwealth, as 


*tis now e/tabliſhed, without a king or houſe of lords, Accord- | 
ing to this diſtinction many of the ſame hidney ſwore. 
to king William, as a king de fads, but not jure, as | 


they are not aſhamed now to own: ſo well have they 
learnt the jeſuitical doctrine of equivocation, and to 
make a | 
the world. VVV 
Aſter this the Scots preſbyterians called in the king, 
and crowned him, when he had taken the ſolemn Lea- 


eve and Covenant, and made an acknowledgment of his 
father's fins. Upon this Cromwell invaded them. The | 


Engliſh preſbyterian mniſters then had a meeting, 
wherein they conſulted how they might beſt raiſe mo- 
ney for his majeſty's uſe ; but their deſign taking air, 


they were in great danger. Two of them fled abroad; 


eight were ſent to the tower; among theſe was Mr 
Chriſtopher Love, a man of excellent piety ; who was 
condemned for it, and died with great courage and 
magnanimity. Mr Gibbons, an honeſt gentleman, was 
| beheaded with him for the ſame cauſe. 5 
After Cromwell's death, the nation was miterably 


diſtracted and unſettled; and then the preſbyterians | 


made another vigorons attempt to reſtore the king. Sir 
George Booth, and Sir Thomas Middleton raiſed an 
army in Cheſhire, But, the Cavaliers not aſſiſting them, 
they were ſoon routed by Lambert. Afterwards Gene- 
ral Monk marched his army out of Scotland into Eng- 
land, declaring himſelf to be againſt monarchy, and tor 
a free commonwealth, But after he came to London, 


1 of an oath, one of the moſt tacred things in 


| in an addreſs they pretented. 


min, ſters, who underſtood nothing of intrigue 
trat ported immediately with the proſpect they 


cruſhin 


| reckoning, &c. 
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upon the urgent perſuaſions of the preſbyterian mini- 


ters, he altered his mind and delared for the king. The 


old rump parliament being diſſolved, a new one was 
called; who preſently appointed a day of faſting and 
Prayer for themſelves. The houſe of commons choſe 
Mr Calamy, Dr Gauden, and Mr Baxter to preach to 
them. They all earneſtly exhorted them in their ſer- 
mons to. reſtore his majeſty. The next day being the 
1ſt of May, the parliament voted the king home again, 
without the leaſt oppoſition. 
Certain divines, and others, were then ſent by the 
ple; road and city to him into Holland, The king 
nowing of their coming, and being ſatisſied the only 
hope he could have of recovering his dominions lay in 
them, craftily contrived how he might delude thera 
and ſecure their favour. He therefore ſo ordered = 
that the miniſters when they firſt came, ſhould be put 
into a room, where they might hear his majeſty (re- 


| tired in the next room, and as not acquainted with their 


arrival) earneſtly praying to God, and proſeſling before 
him his fincerity in the proteftant religion, and his ho- 
neft reſolutions of advancing it. Theſe plain-hearted 

were 


| had ot 
the happy times they ſhould ſee under the reign of ſo 


very rdigious and godly a prince. After this he pub- 
lithed a declaration from Breda, Apt, Ath, wherein are 
thele words: We do deelare'a liberty to tender 
conpiciences, and that A man hall be ditquieted, or 
called in queſtion” for differences of opinion, which do 

not difturb the peace of the kingdom; and that we ſhall 


be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of paciiament, as up- 


on mature deliberation fhail be offered to us, for the 
tull granting that indulgence.” The royaliſts alſo then 
were very liberal in their promiſes, though they never 
performed the leaſt tittle of them. Dr Bates takes no- 
tice that the act of uniformity was paſled aſter the king 


bad engaged his faith and honour, in his declaration 


from Breda, to preſerve the liberty of conſcience invi- 


olate; which promiſe opened the way for his reſtora- 
tion; and after the royaliſts here had given public 21- 


ſurance, that all former animoſities ſhould be buried, as 
rubbiſh, under the foundation of an univerſal concord.“ 
Anno 1660, Few now doubt whether king Charles was a 
papil at his reſtoration. But he then thought his inte- 
reſt and authority not enough eſtabliſhed to attempt the 
ing the preſbyterians; and therefore he, ſeems at 
firſt to have ſeriouſſy attempted the compoting our dif- 
ferences; as likewiſe appears by his declaration of 2 5th 
OQao). 1660; and by what my lord chancellor Hyde 
{aid in a ſpeech to the parliament ſome time before. —_ 
But ſoon after, when he found the epitcopal party 


were ſo incenſed, as that they would rather run any has 
_ Zards, than yield any thing at all to the complaints and 


requeſts of the preibyterians; he ſeems to have thought 
he might be able to fink them, nd fo he altered his de- 
ſign, and in favour of the papiſts did all he could to in- 
creaſe and perpetuate our quarrels, The king ic te 

declaration laſt mentioned, promiſed many things 0 
the miniſters ; who very heartily rhanked him tor them 
But when they looked 
that the matter of the decliration ſhould be turned into 


| a law, they found themſelves fadly diſappointed. All 


the courtiers earneſtly oppoſed it; and none doubted - 
they did ſo by the king's direction. From that time af- 
fairs took a quite contrary turn; and the preſbyterians 


were well rewarded by the king and the reyaliſts for re- 


ſtoring them; according as the great Milton had tru] 

torewarned them. Wo be to you preſbyterians eſpeci- 
ally, ſays he, if ever any cf King Charles's race recovers 
the Engliſh !ceptre, Believe me, you thall pay all the 


Agree- 


PER 
Agreeable to the king's declaration at Breda, a 
rence between the epiſcopalians and preſbyterians was 
appointed at the Savoy in London. The oſtenſible de- 
ſign of it was to efte a compromiſe between both with 
regard to the Hierarchy, the Common Prayer, the Ca- 
nons, and the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. But it turned out 
to be another Hampton-court-conference, When the 
king ſaw he could gain his ends, notwithſtanding the 
differences between them, he indeed appointed the con- 


ference to cclour his deſigns, not with an intention of | 


making peace by any retormation. Dr Gilbert Sheldon, 


biſhop of London, (afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury) was the chief director on the epiſcopal fide; 
and, well acquainted with the politics of the court, or- 
| dered the conference according to their heart's with, 
He inliſted that before any conference ſhould begin, 
the preſbyterian minifters ſhould bring in all their ex- 


ceptions to the liturgy at once, directly contrary to the | 


fault. The miniſters were obliged to yield, 
months elapſed and nothing was done, 
Not long after a convocation was called. An epiſ- 


copal writer ſays, © great pains and care were taken to 


frame this convocation to the mind of the high prela- 
tical party, keeping ſome out, and getting” others in, 


by very undue proceedings. What their regard for | 
peace was, may be learned from their ſuperadding to 


the apocryphal leſſons the edifying fable of Bel and the 
Dragon, with no delign, certainly, but to exaſperate 
the bro ian and to widen the diſterence! Biſhop 
Sheldon Mreported to have ſaid, now we know their 
{the preſbyterian miniſters) minds; we will make them 
all Enaves if they confor: n. 


confe- 


And at another time, 


605 ! 
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benefit by it. To pave the way for it, they contrived 4 


preſbyterian plot, which was laid in about 36 ſeveral. 


counties. In Worceſterſhire teveral letters were drawn 


up, and delivered by Sir John P. to one Richard N. his 


neighbour, to convey them to Cole of Martley, who, 
with one Churn, brought them back again to Sir John 
P. from whom they came, making afhdavit, that Cole 
round the packet, left by a ſcotch pedlar under a hedge. 
In this packet, when it was opened, there were found 
8 letters, diſcovering a conipiracy to raiſe a rebel- 
* = | ng 
*There were ſeveral letters to the captain; one from 
Mr Baxter of Kederminſter, intimating, that he had pro- 
vided a conſiderable body of men well armed, which 


ſhould be ready againſt the time pn; and another 


from Mr Sparry, intimating, he had ordered him pool. 
lodged in a friend's hand, &c. 
Worceſter filled with them the very night after the 
packet was opened. The next morning the captain 


was ſeized by a troop of horſe, and brought priſoner to 


Worceſter; and ſo alſo were Mr Sparry, Mr Oaſland; 
Mr Moor and Mr Brian, miniſters ; together with ſome 
{cores of others. They were all kept cloſe priſoners for 


10 days; by which time (the trained bands being weary) 
moſt of them were diſcharged, paying their fees. But 
the captain, Mr Sparry, and the two Ozſlands; were 


ſtill kept cloſe priſoners in the George inn; the digni- 


taries of the cathedral taking care when the trained 


bands retired, to raiſe 60 foot foldiers {who had double . 


| pay, and were called the clergy band) to ſecure theſe 
criminals, And beſides the ſentinels upon each priſoner, 
they had a court guard at the town hall of Worceſtes; 


nd, Upon this, the militia | 
of the country was raiſed immediately, and the city "i 
king's commiſſion, which was to meet, adviſe, and con- 


the four 


when the Earl of Mancheſter told the king, while the 
act of uniformity was under debate in parliament, that 
the terms of it were ſo rigid that he was afraid many of 


There they performed one remarkable act of chilvalry* 
| A poor man coming out of the country, to inquire af. 
ter the welfare of Mr Henry Oafland his minifter, au 


* 


the miniſters would not comply with it: He replied, 1 
am afraid they will! = 


The liturgy being thus reviſed, the parliament eſta- 
bliſhed it by an act, obliging all the clergy who ſhould: 
enjoy any beneſice in the church ot England, to declare 


their conſent to the uſe of it, before Bartholomew-day | man than an Apparitor) commanded the old man to he 


Auguſt 24, 1662. But the bock was not publiſhed 
many days before that time, Many of the miniſters 
who were turned out juſtly complained that they were 
_ deprived tor not ſubſcribing to a book which they nei- 
ther had ſeen, nor couid have ſeen in the limited time ! 
And a ſtate writer wittily fays, © of thoſe who conform 
ed, not one cf forty could have ſeen and read the book; 
1o perſefly did they aſſent and conſent to it !'—When. 


the time came, about 2000 miniſters choſe to part with | 
We 


their livings rather than injure their conſciences. 
do not believe, that any where in hiſtory an equal 
number of moſt eminent characters, for learning and 
vicfulnelſs, leaving their ALL for a good conſcience, 
can be produced.—Thus Bartholomew-day, famous 
before for the horrid maſſacre of the martyrs in France, 
Was zgain made ſo by the ſufferings of 2000 Engliſh 
confeffors, with their deſtitute families! 
I is worth while here, to ſhew the baſe arts by which 
the hierarchs of that time procured that inhuman act to 
be paſſed in parliament. Captain Yarrington gives the 
following anecdotes, which were never contradicted. 
Many, both of the ci:rgy and laity, diſliking the 
| King's declaration concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs, re- 
ſolved to run things to the utmoſt height, and that ſome. 
of the Je:ding churchmen were heard to ſay, They 
would have an act 10 framed, as would reach every pu- 
titan in the kingdom: and that if they thought any of 
them would fo ſtretch their conſciences, as to be 
comprehended by it, they would inſert yet other cond!- 
tops and ſubſcripticus, ſo as that they thould have no 


and going down into the country, proſecutes 


| 


ſpeaking to one of the ſoldiers, he told him, that Me 
| Oaſland was a traitor and a rebel, &c. The poor mart _ 
| ftood up for his miniſter, and vindicated him; where- 
upon he was, with great zeal, carried to the court of 


guard. He that preſided there (who was no meaner 


tied neck and heels, charged him with having a hand in 
the preſbyterian plot, and threatened him with fevere 
uſage if he wowld not confeſs. The old man bore his 


| wrath with great patience, and gave him not a word in 
anſwer, Upon which the man in authority was fo en- 
raged that he put lighted matches between his fingers, 
and burnt them to the very bone to make him corf-l-,, 
At length Mrs Yarrington diſcove:ing the ſham in- 
trigue, by the acknowledgement which the perſon em- 


ployed by Sir J. P. to carry the packet to Cole of Mart- 


ley, made to his brother, ſhe gives notice of it to her 


huſband in his confinement, who immediately enters ace 
tions againſt thole who impriſoned him. Being at last 


« 


| diſcharged, he comes up to London, and p:ievailed with. 


the Earl of Briſtol to acquaint the king, how his mini- 
ters impoſed upon him by ſuch ſham plots, &. Upon = 


| this, the deputy licutenants were ordered to appear 


the council board. They endeavoured to clear the- 
ſelves, and deſired ro conſult thoſe in the country, 
But afterwards Sir J. W. who was one of them, arreſts 
the captain for high trealon. He was again releate 
upon the Earl of Briſtol's procuring the king's privy lea!, 

) bie profe- 
cutcrs. But within 1s. months, perſons were ſuborned 
to {wear againſt him, That he bad ſpoken treafonable 
words againſt the king and government. For this ne 
was tried at the aſſizes at Worceſter, before judge Twif- 
den, and, upon a full hearing, was preſently acquitted 
by the jury. And one of the witneſſes afterwards con- 
felled he had 57. given him for being an evidence.“ 
| | Hay” 


9 „ 

Having given this ſpecimen, we ſhall not tranſcribe 
what was done in other counties, where the like me- 
thods were purſued, Now the deſign of all theſe me- 
thods was, to poſſeſs the parliament, that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make a ſevere act againſt the prefby- | 
terians, as a moſt reſtleſs and ſeditious people. Ihe 
King made ule of thele ſtirs, as a handle in his ſpeech 
to the parliament, to provoke them to ſeverity; and 
Sir J. I. and other members in the houſe of commons 
gave information of theſe dangerous plots. 
arts they procured the paſſing of the uniformity act, 
tho' at laft it was but by a very {mall majority. And thus 
the church of England obtained that eſtabliſhment, in 
which they glory and triumph to this day. . 
Anno 1683. Paſſing over the eruelties which were ex- 
erciſed againſt the diflenters in conſequence of the act 

of unitormity, we come to a period of the Engliſh hil- 
tory in which the king, aided by the hierarchs, ſeemed 
to make haſte to precipitate the nation into popery and 
ruin. The Popiſh Plot had been diſcovered in 1678. 
Iwo parliaments were ſucceſſively diſſolved when they 
attempted to enquire into it. Sham preſbyterian plots 


had been induſtriouſly announced to the nation, in or- 


der to drown the noiſe of the real popiſh plot, which 
had it ſucceeded, would have indeed proved fatal to the 
nation. But, this year is noted for the Rye-houſe plot 
 —the moſt abominable forgery that ever was attempted 
to be impoſed upon the credulity of the moſt bigotted 
nation { A plot, indeed, which, having been fathered 
moſt villainoufſy upon two of the greateſt patriots which 
England could then boaft, proved fatal to them both. 


| Theſe were the Earl of Eſſex and the Lord Ruſſel, The 


former was aſſaſſinated in the town, at a moment when 
the news of his death, reported in the court, ſhould de- 
termine the Jury to find Lord Ruſſel guilty. The mur- 


der of the earl was ſo contrived as that the news of it, 
under the idea of ſuicide, ſhould arrive juſt as Lord 


Ruſſel was at the bar. The lord chief juſtice, in ſum- 


0 ming up the evidence to the Jury, told them“ that there 


was nothing could be ſaid for Lord Ruſſel's innocency 
but what might be more ſtrongly urged in behalf of the 


Far] of Eſſex; who nevertheleſs, from a conſciouſneſs | 


| of being guilty of that deſperate (forged) conſpiracy, 
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By theſe | 


PER 


| beggar all deſcription ; and humanity, even in ſavages, 


mutt ſhudder at their repetition! Yet, Sir George Jeffe- 


ries, general Kirk, and many more of theſe canibals of 
that time, lived and died in the communion of the church 


of England, without any eccleſiaſtical cenſure p: fled 
on them, or any teſtimony for humanity againſt their a- 
bominable butcheries ! „ „ 
Anno 1688. This year fo famous one century age, 
for diſappointing the ſchemes of Rome againſt the pro- 


teſtant cauſe, in the deſtruction of the Spaniſh armada; 
was again honoured by providence to be the year of d:- 


liverance to England, to Britain and Ireland, from being 


recipitated once more into popery and civil deſpotiſm. 
| How much the perſecuted diſſent 


uted ers contributed to the 
ever-glorious Revolution is atteſted by hiſhop Burnet. 


The wiſe and generous behaviour of the main body 
of diſſenters, in this preſent juncture, has given them 
{o juſt a title to our friendſhip, that we muſt reſolve to 


{et all the world againſt us, if we can ever forget it; and 


if we do not make them all the returns of eaſe and fa- 
0 utinam volo- 


vour, when it is in our power to do it.“ 
J...... mT TO 

After the parliament had given the crown to the prince 
and princeſs of ORANGE, the dillenting miniſters at- 
tended the royal pair, in a body, with their addreſſes. 


* 


The biſhops had flattered them, that if the preſbyteri- 


ans would concur with them in extracting the church of 


England out of thoſe difficalties into which the creduli- 
ty, ambition and tolly of her own hierarchs had brought 
| her, they would, in their turn, alter their coll 
| ward them: and in their petition to king Jatnes, they 
had declared themſelves ready to come to a temper towards 
 difſenters, The miniſters, therefore, deſired their ma- 
jeſties king William and queen Mary, in the addreſſes 
they preſented to compoſe differences between the 
church and them, and profeffed their own readineſs to 


Ct to- 


undertake the defirable work, and ſoon after commit- 


ſioners were appointed. But alas; The defign did not 
ſucceed; for, ſays biſhop Burnet, *a-FOQRMED reſelu- 
tion of conſenting to NO alterations at all, in order to 


that union, made that the attempt was Jaid aſide!““ 
We ſhall not anticipate the reader's reflections on the. 


preceding narrative cf the ſufferings of diſſenters ſince. 


had brought himſelf to an untimely end to avoid the , the commencement of queen Elizabeth's reign. We 


methods of public juſtice.— Thus fell theſe two noble- 
men, whoſe innocence all men now believe, except 
high church men, that they may always maintain a con- 
ſiſtency in veviling patriots and preſpyterians. 
Anno 1685. Charles II. being now dead, and his 
brether, James II. having ſucceeded ;— James, duke of 
| M::nmouth, fon to Charles II. believing, or affeQing to 
believe, that his mother was lawfully married to his fa- 
ther; and well knowing the averſion of the nation in 
general to the duke of York; raiſed an army, aſſumed 


the royal title, and erected his ftandart at Taunton. 
Many diffenters, believing the duke was the rightful | 


heir of the crown, and that Charles had diſowned his 
marriage only to favour his brother's pretenſions, and 
the cauſe of the church of Rome, —joined the duke's 
me —— . — — — 
i duke's enterprize failed; and all, eſpecially diſ- 
ſenters who had been aiding or were ſuſpected of aid- 
ing the duke, were perſecuted in the moſt inhuman 
manner. For this end, James, by the advice of his own 
prieſts, and the Engliſh hierarchs who. gladly ſeized this. 
opportunity of exerciſing their wonted cruelty againſt 
the nonconformiſts, appointed Sir George Jefferies, a 
great ze alot for the church of England, and whoſe fe- 
rocity was known to be more than brutal, to murder 


ſhall only obſerve, that if, ſince the ever-memorable Re- 
volution to this year 1791, now more than a century, 
the diſſenters have been accounted aliens; if they have 
been deprived of their natural and civil rights becauſe 


of their nonconformity ;—if a ſacramental teſt debars 
them from places of public truſt and honour ;—Sachi- 
verells have been encouraged to ſet the trumper to their 


| mouths againſt them ;—if their meeting-houſes have 


been pulled down about their ears by mobs—crying 
out, the church, the church;—if humble and dutiful pe- 


titions to legiſlature for redreſs ot grievances have been 


rejected with ſymptoms of diſpleaſure . If, notwithſtand- 
ing all this feries of provocations, diſſenters have always 
been loyal to government, friends of the conftitution ; 
when their enemies have laboured both by force 
and fraud to overturn it; and are ever ready to ſpill the 
laſt drop of their blood in the defence of the proteſtant 
cauſe, of the Britiſh conſtitution, and of the amiable prince 
whole public and private virtuzs now adorn the Britiſh 
throne ;— They are a race o men whole loyalty has no 
parallel in hiſtory, and whole attachment to their prin- 


| ciples, both civil and religious, is tounded, not upon 


the ever changing baſis of court intreague, or upon 
the ſwampy ground of ſelf-intereſt, but upon the im- 


moveable rock of ſcripture, conſcience and common 


all, under colour of law, of every age or ſex, who fell in ſenſe, 


his way. The horrors of his executions in the welt, | 


The 
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ſame. 


PEN 


The Perſecutions of the Church of SCOTLAND, fince the 
Ara of her Reformation. 


JT ING James VI had no ſooner ſucceeded to the | 
Engliſh throne, than he began to ſhew the dupli- 


city ot character, natural to him, in abandoning the 


intereſts of the church of Scotland, and with theſe his 


ſtaunch friends who had educated him, and ventured 
their all in promoting his elevation to the united crowns 
of the Britiſh iſland. _ i 5 

The conduct of that prince is moſt unprincely. In 
a general aſſembly at Edinburgh, anno 1590, © He 


praiſed God he was born in ſuch a time as in the time | 
of the light of the goſpel ; in ſuch a place as to be king | 
of ſuch a kirk, the ſincereſt (pureſt) Kirk of the world; 
the kirk of Geneva keeping Paſch and Yule (Eafter | 
and Chriſtmas). What have they for them? They 

| have no. inſtitution, As for our neighbour kirk of | 
England, their ſervice is an ill mumled (evil faid) maſs | 
in Engliſh; they want rothing of the mals but the lift- | 

| ings. I charge you, my good people, miniſters, doc- [| Ec es 
tors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to ftand In vain my wife and friends would give reliet; 
In vain they try to eaſe my raging grief: 


to your purity, and to exhort the people to do the 

crown, ſhall maintain the ſame.“ Ns 
Nay, after his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, in his 

harangue in the church at Edinburgh, he thanked God 


1 that he had ſettled both kirk and kingdom, and left 
them in that ſtate which he intended not to hurt or 
alter any ways, his ſubjects living in peace. 


Feet ſoon after he came into England, he ſhewed 


thoſe of the Roinan kirk in the midway, fo that all no- 


velties might be renounced on either ſide. T Behold 
here the influence of the breath of flattery, blown from 
the mouths of Eagliſh hierarchs, who bending the knee 
to that weak prince, pronounced him the Engliſh Sclomon 
andthe breath of their noſtrils! 5 
*:* Nagecan help remarking here how reſtleſs thebi {hops 

of England have always been to obtrude their hierar- 
| They are never ſatisfied while 


chy and ceremonies. | 
they cannot by force or fraud engage others to reſtore 


thoſe remnants of popery which they have retained | the moſt unkindly manner imaginable. Among other 


themſelves, Having the advantage of king James's 


being with them, they never ceaſed by the baſeſt means 

to induce that filly ſhadow of a king to force their hie- 
rarchy and ceremonies on their neighbours; and being 
nice caſuiſts in the buſineſs of oaths, could help their 
Solomon well enough over that which he had taken in 


Scotland, if he chanced to have as much ſenſe and con- 


ſcience left as to boggle at it 7 
Acccrdinghy, king James had no ſooner ſucceeded to 


the throne of Elizabeth, than he, iwayed by the arts of 


his new triends of the epiſcopal order, began to uſe the 
pbhaleſt arts to introduce epiicopacy into Scotland 4. 
Who and what theſe men were, who dared in contempt 
of the unanimous averſion of all ranks in Scotland to 


epiſcopacy to accept of the office, Mr Calderwood in- 
nc They were men of but {light attachment to 


the reformation, of no ſeriouſneſs, and of bad morals, | 


Gladſtones, after he had ſworn that he would never 
be biſhop of St Andrew's, aſſigning as his reaſon, that 
the biſhops of that ſee made a miſerable end, yet ſolicit- 


ed and obtained a preſentation to that archbiſhopric. 


* C:lderwood's Hiſt p 286.—+ Calderwood's Hiſt, p. 478. 
{ Hiſtoria Motuum in Regno Scotiæ, p. 14, 15, Kc. 


And I forſooth, as long as 1 brook my life and 


'[ 60g ] 
| 


| mach,” were amongſt his la 


D PER . 

He declared he would uſurp no ſuperiority over his ſuf- 
fragans, but would content himſeif with a fi-gle vote, 
as the reſt of his preſbyterian brethren. Yet when ſome 


| gentlemen aſked how he could bear with the preiby- 
tery, he replied, © hold your tongue; we ſhall ftcal 


them off their feet“. Nicholſon, another of theſe mi- 
nions of prelatic ambition, died with grief when he ſaw 
his devices baffled, the church ſcandalized, the king's 
wiſhes diſappointed, and his own character ruined. — 
** The digeſting of the biſhopric hath wracked my ſto- 

f words, —Lindley, after- 
wards biſhop of Brechan, recorded his laſt ſpeeches in 
the following verſes, preſerved by Calderwood in his 
Altare Damaicenum f. W 


Solatur fruſtra conjux ; ſolantur amici: 


Et medicum accerſi ſedul quiique jubet. 


| Sed dare ſolamen nemo, dare nemo ſalutem 


Ie præter, potuit, Rex Jacobe, mihi. 


Quq corpus gravat atque auimam tantum exime mitra: 
Huic Caput: Hujus Onus me premit et perimit! 


The ſkill'd phyſician's art's applied in vain, 

No drug, alas! can reach my inward pain, 

Thou only, Royal James! canſt comfort give; 
Without thy help I can no longer live: 
Remove this mitre from my ſinking head, 


| Or ſoon 1 ſhall be number'd with the dead. 
| This burden cruſhes (O theſe fears diſpel !)_ 


4 he. d | My body to the grave, my foul to hell! 
himſelf very bitter not only againft the Englith puri- | r ͤ Prana hk 


tans, but alſo againſt the Scotch miniſters. Nay, in 

his very firſt ſpeech to both houles of parliament, He 
acknowledged the church of Rome to be our mother | 
church, although defiled with ſome corruptions. And 
he ſaid he would be content for his own part to meet 


Wbile the new-created biſhops grew warm in their 


preterments, the preſbyterian minifters ſuffered innu- 
merable hariſhips, and endured much perſecution. 
Many were driven from their charges, and commanded 
to reſide at a diſtance from their flocks, Among others 
Meſſrs Welſh, Forbes, Dunc#n, Ferm, Dury, and the 

great Sharp, were driven into exile, after having been 
found guilty of bigh treaſon, for daring to hold their 


ordinary meeting of aſſembly, anno. 1604. 


It was at this time, 1607, that the two Melvins, An- 


| drew and James, together with Meſſrs Balfour, Scot, 
| Carmichael, Wallace, Colt, and Watton, were ſent for 

to London by K. James, and were detained there for 
a long time from their locks and connections, till * 


copacy was ſettlad, in Scotland. They were inſulted in 
pieces of rude treatment, they were commanded to be 
preſent in the king's chapel on the feaſt of St Michael. 
This was done to vex theſe good men, who could not 


but be grieved to behold the vain pomp of that feſtival, 


and to ſee their once preſbyterian king and queen ma- 
king their offerings at the aliar. A German, happen- 


ing to be preſent at the ſame time, cried out with in- 
dignation:—“ ] never beheld ſuch a worſhip as the! 


nothing is here wanting no make it a ſolemn maſs but | 
the adoration of the hoſt !''—Mr Andrew Melvin, not 
able to contain his indignation at the ſpectacle, and at 


the violence uſed to force lim to be a ſpectator of it, 
deſcribed the furniture of the altar, on that occaſion, 
in the following ingenious and ſevere epigram :- 


The royal altar ſtands (portentous ſight) 


Adorned with two CLOSED books, and tapers without 


light. 


Two flaggons of refulgent metal ſnine 


Glorious without, * all within ! 


＋ Epilt. ad Spotſwoad Vnidicis, p. 97. 


Does 
$ Calderwood, p. 497- 


PER 
Does England then God's heavenly truth conceal ? 
Or does He not to her his heavenly truth reveal? 
Is her religion thus obſcure and groſs? 
Blind in her light and purified to droſs? 
For while theſe Romiſh features we can trace, 
We ſee the ſcarlet whore's new painted face | 


The author was thrown into the tower for theſe 
verſes, and his brethren, without any alledged crime, 
or even pretence of law, were not much better treated, 
Though there was no accuſation laid againſt them of 
any thing they had done in England, which was the 


only thing for which they could be proceeded. againſt 


there; yet the king, throngh the inftigation © 


have an opportunity of inſtructing them, i. e. of biaſ- 
ſing their minds toward his idols, —epiſcopacy in the 
church, and deſpotiſm in the ſtate. The miniiters 
wiſhed to be excuſed, alledging that they could not 
be agreeable gueſts to biſhops, nor biſhops ſuitable 
| hoſts to them: — Iruly, ſaid biſhop Bancroft in anſwer, 
ye ſpeak true, and like honeſt men, as ye are, I'think 
my brethren the biſhops would have little pleaſure of 
you, except it were to pleaſe the king's majeſty ; for 


Having remained twenty days at Amfterdam all the 


while making moſt diligent inquiry for Mr Calderwood, 
he at laſt learned that he was returned home privately 


his 
prelatical ghoſtly adviſers, would not ſuffer them to re- | 
turn home, but committed them to the keeping ot the | 
biſhops, and other dignitied clergymen, that they might | 


L 


| 
| 


our cuſtom is, after our ſerious matters and meals, to 


refreſh ourſelves an hour or two with cards, or other | 


games; but ye are more preciſe / 


Theſe eminently worthy perſons were at laſt per- 


mitted to return home; but the two Milvines were not 


ſuffered to die in their own country. The famous An- 
drew Milvine died in exile in France about the age of go j 


rs, a learned, pious, honeſt, and intrepid ſoldier of Jeſus 
Zhrift ;F and his nephew, James Milvine, confined to 
the town of Berwick by the king's mandate, died there, 
than whom Scotland could never boaſt of a more ac- 
compliſhed and uſeful divine. | th wes: | 


ſchemes, for the introduction of epifcopacy; and 
was obliged to leave his native country. In the year 
1623, he publiſhed his 4/tare Damaſcenum, under the 


name Edward Dideclaviue, the real letters of his name, 


10 arranged. The king well knew the abilities of 
Calderwood, and was very ſenſible of the learning 


and ftrength of argument, in that admirable treatiſe, 
Stung with the alluſion in the title, as well as with the 
pungency of the arguments and the juſtneſs of the ſen- 


timent, he raged violently for a time, and then ſunk 


into a fit ot penſiveneſs. Being aſked the reaſon of his 


thoughtful mood, by one of his prelatic hangers: on; 


he anſwered, he had ſeen and read the Allare Damaſcenum. 


n 


The biſhop begged that his majeſty would not let that 


bock trouble him, for he, or ſome of his brethren of the 
mitre would anſwer it. The king replied, not without 
paſſion; What —will you anſwer, man? — There 18 
nothing here, but ſcripture, reaſon and the Fathers!“ 
Nor, indeed, did ever the f 
apophthem wherein there was more wiſdom and good 


| ſenſe; for however much the cauſe of epiſcopacy re- 
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quires a ſolid anſwer to that book, its angry patrons, and 
the numerous herd of writers, in its defence, have ne- 


nl — | 
But though an antwer was prudently eluded, another 
mode of filencing him was attempted, which we ſhall 
give nearly in Mr Calderwood's own words: Patrick 
S⸗cot, a landed gentleman near Falkland, having, by all 
the arts of diſſipation which vice teaches and faſhion 


+ } Preface to Altare Damaſcenum. 


ver once attempted one, and we dare to prophecy,— 


— 
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| ton, and John Dickſon citizens. 
And becauſe it would appear, that the magiſtrates and 
town council connived at private meetipgs, and the re- 


— 


| PER 
authorizes, waſted his patrimony, found himſelf ſhut 


| out from every other mean of ſupporting himſelf in 
his abandoned courſe of life beſides that of becoming 
| the execrable inſtrument of ſome deſperate deſign at 


court. He, ery forged and publiſhed a pre- 
| tended recantation in the 


name of Mr David Calder- 
wood, who, having been for a long time fick in his ex- 
iled ſtate, in Holland, was ſuppoſed by many, efpecially 
by his enemies at court, to have been dead. The king, 
as he himſelf acknowledged, ſuggefted the icheme, and 


turniſhed him with the rough draught, which he digeſt. 


ed and reduced into form. But Mr Calderwood un- 
luckily was ſtill alive; which was an effectual refutation 


of the low and villainous calumny. Diſappointed _ 
in this virtuous enterpriſe, he went over to Holland, and, 


viſiting many towas, left no ſtone unturned to find the 
innocent object of his infernal purpoſe of aſſaſſination. 


to his own country.“ 
After the high comm 


iſſion court had been erected in 


1615 and its power enlarged, as a moſt proper engine 
of tyranny, anno 1619, near thirty minifters, and many 


of the laity were expoied to great ſufferings. The mi- 
niſters were ſuſpended or depoſed, and not a tew were 


bantſhed, The pretext was, NONCONFORMITY to the 
articles of Perth. Theſe authorized kneeling at the com- 
munion, Holy-dayt, private baptifm, private communion and 


confirmation, Thelte articles had been agreed upon and 


paſſed in a packed aſſembly at Perth, anno 1618, over 
the belly of almoſt the unanimous ſuffrage of the whole 
nation. The high commiſſion were ſo toreward in the 
| buſinefs of perſecution, that they began with theſe non- 


conformiſts even before the articles had the ſanction of 


law . The reader may eafily judge, with what treat- 
ment noncontormiſts met, after their perfecutors had 
1 Il been armed with the force of an act of parliament. 
It was in this reign that the venerable and learned 

hiſtorian Mr David Calderwood became obnoxious to | 
king James, becauſe of his oppoſition to his low | 


The moſt judicious and beſt affected of the miniſtry, 
who had ſeen the church in her former glory, being ei- 


ther removed by death, or baniſhed their country, or 
| confined in priſons, or remote and obſcure places of the 


country, or prohibited from attending their preſbyteries 


and ſynods, or over-awed with the thunder of the high 


commiſſion, no wonder though many of the reſt went 


down with the ſtream, and couched with Iſſachar under 


the burden. e | | 
Yet this was not the caſe with the famous Mr David 


Dickſon, Mr John Murray, Mr Gecrge Jobpſton, Mr 
John Row, Principal Boyd, Mr Robert Blair, Mr John 


Ker, Mr Thomas Hogg, and many others of the mini- 


ſtry, who ſuffered what ſeverities their enemies were 


Pleaſed to inflict upon them, rather than forego their in- 


nocence; and this alſo was the fate of many profeſſors, 


who, refuſing to practiſe the before-named ceremonies, 


and following, protecting, or harbouring the above, or 


other non-conform miniſters, were alſo hawled before the 
high commiſſion, and impriſoned or baniſhed. Of this 


| number were William Rigg, one of the bailies of Edin- 
Britiſh Solomon utter an 


burgh, and John Hamilton, John Mein, William Simp- 


{orting thither of the ſuſpended and deprived miniſters, 


the privy council made an act, diſcharging all private 
| conventicles, and the king by his letter rebuked the 


magiſtrates for not giving obedience to P-rth-articles, 
and not punithing ſuch as refuſed to give dience, 
and threatened them with the removal ct the ſeſſion and 
other courts of juſtice, e 


At 
preface to his Hiſt.— f Calder wood's Hiſt, p. 7427350. 
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At length when the king had, in the manner we 


have related, ſhewed his gratitude to the preſbyterians 


who ſct him upon the throne, and who with the ut- 
moſt peril had protected him againſt the many inſults 
of his mother's faction; when he had thus given full 
proof of his zeal and affection to that church, which, in 
the ſolemneſt manner, he avowed to be the pureſt and 
beſt reformed under heaven; and, when he had defa- 
ced her glory, and by degrees brought in diviſion for 
unity, anarchy for authority, epiſcopacy for a moderate 
parity, antichriſtian ceremonies for purity of external 
worthip; and, by theſe means, baniſhed the remarka- 
ble power and prelence of God from the ſolemn aſſem- 


blies, an expreſs from London brought the news, that 


king James died at Theoballs the 27th of March 1625, 


unlamented by any, except the biſhops and their faction, 


who, as they were his own creatures, were guilty of the 


moſt groſs and abject flattery towards him. His reign 


in England, ſays biſhop Burnet, was a continued courle 


of mean practices, and adds he, it is certain no king 
could die leſs eſteemed than he was. 1 
By his death the high commiſſion was diſſolved of 
courſe, all proceedings before them dropped, and abun- 
dance of good men were, for the preſent, delivered from 
the oppreſſions of the biſhops. But his ſucceſſor having 
been no leſs zealous in the cauſe of epiſcopacy, the 


church of Scotland got no other advantage by the 


change, than a temporary ſuſpenſion of the caiamities 
which a weak prince and an ambitious hierarchy had 
brought upon her. FL 


Eccleſiaſtical matters continued in the ſame ſlate, 

gradually growing worſe ti] the year 1033. From | 

that fatal date, Laud governed every. one, and e- 
every where, That haughty prelate, tranſlated tuft to | 


London, and afterward to Canterbury, governed the 
prince; tyrannized over the court; acted the deſpot in 
the church of England; perſecuted the puritans, with- 
out mercy, in the ſouthern department of the iſland ; 
and having viſited Scotland with his ſovereign at his 


coronation, aſſumed the eccleſiaſtical reins in that di vi- 


ion of Britain, with the hearty conſent of the Scottiſh 
__ biſhops, who hoped, by his aid, to extend their tyrannic 


ſway to any extent they chuted. Theſe, depending up- 


—Y 


on the patronage and protection of Charles; and di- 


reed in all their {chemes by the archbiſhop of Canter- | 
bury, proceeded in many Mmitances to out. laud even 


Laud himſelft. A bovuk of common prayer was com- 


paſed, in many inftances intizitely more objecionable 


than the Engliſh liturgy. Ot this book, they inſiſted 
every clergyman ſhould purchaſe two copies for the ule 


of his pariſh, and {hould uſe it in the public lervice of branded as rebellious confederations, and were appoint- 


their churches, under ſevere penalties. 


This, together with many other inſtances of inſufter- | 
able deſpotiſm, at laſt awakened the nation. Almoſt all 
the noblliry, excepting thoſe who were popiſn, concur- 


red with the gentlemen ot eſtates, with the burroughs, 
and the nonconforming clergy, in many petitions to his 


majeſty, to ceaſe from binding ſuch an intollerable yoke | 


about the neck of the Scottiſh nation. But they were all 
in vain, 


That infatuated prince threatned force; and 


accordingly made military preparations for the purpoſe. 
of violently obliging the nation to conformity. But in 


the midſt of his haughty and relentleſs deſigns, he found 
himſelf embarraſſed at home. 'The'Enpliſh began to ſee, 


and were to feel, the deſpotic meaſures of their ſo- 


vereign, blindfoldly led by a popiſh queen, and an aſ- 
pring archprelate. 


Charles, in order to lay the Scottiſh nation to ſleep, in 


1638, indicted a general aſſembly of the church, which 
met, with the commiſhoner, the marquis of Hamilton, 
on the 21ſt of November. The indiction itſelf was one 


— 


PER 


of the moſt artful and inſidious proclamations which 


was ever made by a monarch. While he ſeemed to 
yield almoſt every thing, he receded from almoſt no- 


thing of that iyſtem of deſpotiſm which had been the 


ſource of ſo much diſtreſs to the nation, and of perſe- 
cution to the faithful ſervants of Chriſt. But he had 
to do with men who had eyes, and were determined to 
ule them. The aſſembly ſat. They abjured dioceſan 
epiſcopacy. They cenſured and exauctorated the bi 
ſhops. They condemned the fivearticles of Perth. They 
renewed the national covenant, adopting it to the pecu- 
lar circumſtances of the age, and to the imminent dan- 
gers of the church at that period. In ſhort, they, not- 
withſtanding a thouſand diſcouragements in their way, 
ſtopt not till, having removed the rubbiſh of diocelan 


epiſcopacy, with all its attendant pollutions, they had ſet 
reformation upon a foundation, hitherto unparalleled 


for apoſtolic order, and evangelic purity. After Mr Hen- 


derſon, the moderator, had concluded this famous aſſem- 
| bly by prayer, ſinging the cxxx11i. pſalm and ſolemnly 


pronouncing the apoſtolic benediction, —he ſaid — We 


have now caſt down the walls of JERICHO : Let him who re- 


buildeth them, beware of the curſe of HIEL, the Bethelite | © 
From this period to the Reſtoration anno 1660, the 
church of Scotland enjoyed reſt from open perſecution. 
But at that laſt mentioned æra, a new firngce was per- 


mitted to be heated, in which the church of Chriſt 
in that kingdom was moſt ieyerely tried, during a pe- 


riod of ho leſs than twenty-eight years. 


Notwithſtanding the Scotch nation had always ap- 
Fg” 049 them:elves moſt loyal to their princes, eſpecial- 


y ſince their ſucceſſion to the Engliſh throne ; though 


they had riſked every thing for the reſtoration of - 


Charles II. in oppoſition to the uſurper Cromwell and 


the greateſt part of the Engliſh nation abetting his ſuc- 
ceſsful ambition; and though they were the principal 
inſtruments at laſt in ſetting him upon the throne of 
his anceſtors ;—- Yet no ſooner was he ſecured in the 
| poſſefſion of royalty, than flighting all his former pro- 

miſes, and ungratefully burying the remembrance of all 
the kindneſs which had ſo often, and at ſuch hazard, 
been ſhewn him in his exile, he inftantly turned 
the edge of his refentment againſt his def! 


in both parts of the iſland. Epiſcopacy was reſtored in 


Scotland. Biſhops of the moſt obnoxious and aban- 
doned characters were placed in the ſeveral ſees, The 


pacific and pious Leighton was the only perſon of re- 


ſpectability among them. All the ſteps cf the former 
Reformation were ſummarily condemned. The cove- 


nants, both the national and foleran league, were legally 


ed to be publicly burnt by che hand ofthe common ex- 
ecutioner. It became capital to acknewledge their obli- 


8 Preſpyterian miniſters were every where 
t 


rown out of their charges; and curates, ignorant and 
{ſcandalous even to a proverb, were intruded upon their 


widowed congregations, All, without exception, who. 
refuſed to attend their pariſh churches were colds | 


fined. To attend the miniſtrations of their former paſ- 
tors, even in the fields and in the night, was conſtructed 
treaſonable, and became capital. 
came a theatre of rapine and blood. 
| Were we to enter into a minute detail of the ſuffer- 
ings of thoſe who witnelled a good confeſſion of their 
{incere attachment to the cauſe of the Reformaticn, to 


even impriſonment, baniſhment and deatn,—the ar- 


ticle would become diſproportionate. We beg leave 
therefore to refer the reader to Wodrow's hiſtory, or to 


its abridgement by Cruikſhank, for a minute recital ot 


theſe bloody ſcenes. 
| | We 
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We ſhall conclude this article with two obſervations | if the ſame juſtice, which makes divine retaliation pro- 
from the preceding hiſtory. 3 ] per and neceſſary, muſt inflict the deſerved puniſhment 
I. Perſecution, like a conflagration, being once kind- | on the heads ot thoſe, who either have ſhed innocent 
led, burſts forth with ungovernable fury on every ſide; | blood themſelves, or have approved thole execrable 
diffolves the ſacred ceme it of ſociety, civil as well as re- | courſes, in which it has been poured out like water; 
ligious; reduces nations to mournful heaps of ruins; and | ambitious and deſpotic princes, intereſted and ſupple 
never knows when, or where to ſuſpend its deſolating | courts, —ſanguinary, hierarchical prieſts, —will have a 
effects. O that princes, taught by the fatal experience | moſt terrible account ſtated againſt them, in that day 
of f.-rmer ages, may baniſh it forever from their coun- when Hex, from whole all-penetrating eyes ſecret ſcenes 
ſels!— That Legiflators, fully apprized of its miſchievous | of villany, any more than the public tragedies of 
tendency, may ſpeedily expunge every law from their | cruelty, cannot be hidden, arifeth to make inquiſi ion 
reſpeCtive codes, which arms one e e of ſubjects for blood, and awakeneth his two-edged ſword to equit- 
againſt others, on account of matters altogether foreign | able revenge!!! 1 
to the cognizance ot civil judicature And that all who | May the Lord pour out on all the princes of Europe, 

profeſs to have devoted themſelves to the ſervice of rhe | with their ſubjects of every deſcription, a ſpirit of ſincere 
God of mercy, to the miniſtry of the Prince of peace, | forrow for all theſe ſcenes of horrid eruelty which have 
minding only their own proper employments, would | been aCted in their reſpective kingdoms againſt the 
forever ceaſe from ftirring up the princes of this world | faithful confeſſors aud martyrs of the divine Redeemer 
to murder their ſubjects, whom they are bound by every | by their ignorant and bigotted anceftors; and in this 
tie to protect and patronize in the poſſeſſion and uſe of | manner, turn away thoſe clouds which hang tremen- 
their rights as men, and of their liberties as chriſtians! | dous over their thrones, and are ever ready to burſt up- 

2. If the blood of the martyrs of JESUS muſt be | on their countries, yet reeking with the blood of many 
avenged upon them who dwell upon the earth; and | millions“ of Chriſt's ſlain members. Amen, and Amen 


= _—_ 


* F. be ber of thoſe ꝛbho, according to.the well-authenticated teſtimonies of the be/t Hitorians and Martyrologifts, Bave 
chearfully laid down their lives for the teſtimony of Feſus, in different ages, during popiſh perſecutions only, exceeds almoſ# 
all belief. This heart-ha rrowing truth will appear from the following general liſts, FN TEN 


1. The number of thof: who have been flain in Europe by perſecution and maſſacre, fince the T.. 
mencement of popery, including the ſpace of 1400 years, is reckoned _ WE is iS 1 ON 
«4 This dreadful ſam furniſhes à calendar for every year of that long period, no leſs than nearly N 36, 


Mbat a Cry from under the Altar! 


2. From the year I 540 to the year 1570, including a period of only zo years, of martyrs to the Proteſtant 


| Cauſe, there fell, {amongſt whom are reckoned of Princes 39 — Earls 148—Barons 235) 1 5 | 990,000 


BY Of Waldenfes and Albigenſes in France only from the year 1160 to the year 1550, there were ſhin 1,000,000 


4. Of theſe eminent witneſſes were murdered in one year only, viz. anno 1545 3 . 


5. In the ſpace of 3o years only, after the inſtitution of the ſociety of Jeſuites, under pope Paul III, 77 
anno 1540, of the Albigenſes were murdered | 7 ; OO TC Tp SOT ww ps 3 : Nane 


6. In the ſpace of 60 years only, the Iigaifti kills - —ꝛ— — — 150,000 
7. In the Pariſian Mafſacre, anno 1572, there fell | . $926 1 N 39,000 | 


8. During the wars of Philip II. againſt the Netherlands, the Duke of Alva flew of proteſtants — 36, 000 
9 During the four years only of bloody Q. Mary's reign, of proteſtants there were burnt ar che fake) TE, 
5 Biſhops—21 Prefbyrers—8 Gentlemen—84 Mechanics—100 Hufbandmen—55 Women—4 Children 5 . 
10. Anno 1641, Oct. 23, of proteſtants in the Iriſh Maſſacre, there fell by the moſt barbarous deaths : 100,060 


WT To ſhew that the Woman, drunken with the blood of the ſaints, is not yet ſatiated with perſecution 5 | 
and blood — Anno 1709, from the Lutherans in Sileſia, there were violently taked away 5 125 Churches 

7 5 Anno 1732. Of proteſtants were barbarouſly expelled from the archbiſhopric of Saltzburgh 77 8 20, 678 

Anno 1762. At Thoutouſe in F rance, Moni. Rochette, a proteſtant miniſter, and three proteſtant — 25 


Vere openly and barbarouſly murdered EY 


An 


. 


Aa 


to go forth, in a public miniftry, to begin it.“ He di 
_ rected his courſe northward, © and in every placewhere 


* 


An Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Perſecutions of the People commonly 


called QUAKERs. 


Har Quakers differ from the generality of pro- 
J teſtants in ſome of the capital points of religion 
cannot be denied, and yet, as proteſtant diſſenters, they 


are included under the deſcription of the tolleration act. 
It is not our buſineſs to enquire whether people of ſimi- 
Har ſentiments had any exiſtence in the primitive ages 


of Chriſtianity ; perhaps, in ſome reſpects, they had 


not ; but we are to write of them not as what they 
were, but what they are now. That they have been 


_ perſecuted is certain; that they did not deſerve ſuch 
treatment is equally certain. 33 a. 
The appellation Quakers was beſtowed upon them 


as a term of reproach, in conſequence of thoſe convul- 
Hons which they laboured under when they delivered 


| their diſcourſes, becauſe they imagined they were the 
effect of divine inſpiration. _ „„ as 
Ĩ he firſt leader of this ſect, as a ſeparate body, was a 


other: country buſineſs, and was particularly inclined to 


| the ſolitary occupation of a ſhepherd ; “ an employ- 


ment, ſays our author, © that very well ſuited his 


mind in ſeveral reſpects, both for its innocency and 
ſolitude; and was a juſt emblem of his after miniſtry 
and ſervice.” In the year 1646, he entirely forſook the 


national church, in whoſe tenets he had been brought 
up, as before obſerved; and in 1647, he travelled into 
Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, without any ſet pur- 
pole of viſiting particular places, but in a ſolitary man- 


ner he walked through ſeveral towns and villages, 


which way ſoever his mind turned. He faſted 


much, ſays Sewell, © and walked often in retired 
places, with no other companion than his bible“. 


* 


In the year 1652, © he had a viſitation of the great | 


work of God in the earth, and of the way that he was 


he came, if not before he came to it, he had his parti- 
cular exerciſe and ſervice ſhewn to him, ſo that the 
Lord was his leader indeed.” He made great num- 


bers of converts to his opinions, and many pious and 
good men joined him in his miniſtry, Theſe were 
drawn forth. eſpecially to viſit the public aſſemblies to 
reprove, reform, and exhort them; ſometimes in mar- 


kets, fairs, ſtreets, and by the high way-ſide, © calling 
people to repentance, and to return to the Lord, with 
their hearts as well as their mouths ; directing them to 


the light of Chriſt within them, to ſee, examine, and to 


conſider their ways by, and to eſchew the evil, and to 


do the good and acceptable will of God.“ 
They were not without oppoſition in the work they 


imagined themſelves called to, being often ſer in the 


ſtocks, ſtoned, beaten, whipped, and impriſoned, tho', 
as Our author oblerves, honeſt men of good report, 


— 
—— 


[that had left wives, children, houles, and lands, to viſit. 


them with a living call to repentance. But theſe coer- 
cive methods rather forwarded than abated their zeal, . 
and in thoſe parts they brought over many proſelytes, 


and amongſt them ſeveral magiſtrates, and others of the 


better ſort. They apprehended the Lord had forbidden 
them to pull oft their hats to any one, high or low, and 
required them to ipeak to the people, without diſtinc- 


tion, in the language ot thou and thee. They ſcrupled 


bidding people good-morrow, or good-night ; nor 


| might they bend the knee to any one, even in ſupreme 


authority, Both men and women went in a plain and 


ſimple dreſs, different from the faſhion of the times. 


They neither gave nor accepted any titles of reſpect or 


| honour, nor would they call any man maſter on earth. 
Several texts of ſcripture they quoted in detence of theſe _ 
| ingularities; ſuch as, Swear not at all. How can ye be- 
man of obſcure birth, who was born in Leiceſterſhire, 
, , ß oor 
He was deſcended of honeſt and reſpected parents, 
who brought him up in the national religion: but from | 
a child he appeared religious, ſtill, ſolid, and obſer- 
ving, beyond his years, and uncommonly knowing in 
divine things. He was brought up to huſbandry, and 


lieve who receive honour one of another, and teek 


not the honour which comes from God only? &c. &c. 
They placed the baſis of religion in an inward light, 


and an extraordinary impulſe of the Holy Spirit. 


Isa 1654, their firſt ſeparate meeting in London was 


held in the houſe of Robert Dring, in Watling-ſtreer, 


for by that time they had ſpread themſelves into all parts 
of the kingdom, and had in many places ſet up meet- 


ings or aſſemblies, particularly in Lancaſhire and the 
adjacent parts, but they were ſtill expoſed to great per- 
lecutions and trials of every kind. One of them, in a 


letter to the protector, Oliver Cromwell, repreſents, 


that though there are no penal laws in force obliging 


men to comply with the eſtabliſhed religion, yet the 


Quakers are expoſed upon other acecunts; they are 
hned and impriſoned for refuſing to take an oath; for 
not paying their tithes; for diſturbing the public aſſem- 
blies, and meeting in the ſtreets, and places of public. 
reſort; ſome of them have been whipped tor vagabonds, 
and for their plain ſpeeches to the magiſtrate, 

Under fayour of the then toleration, they opened 
their meetings at the Bull and Mouth, in Alderſgate- 


Rreet, where women, as well as men, were moved to 


k. Their zeal tranſported them to ſome extrava- 


their enemies, who exerciſed various ſeverities upon 
them throughout the next reign, Upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of Venner's mad inſurrection, the government 
having publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding the ana- 
baptiſts, Quakers, and fifth monarchy men, to aſſemble 
or meet together under pretence of worſthippins God, 
except it be in ſome parochial church, chapel, or in 
private houſes, by conſent of the perſons there inhabit- 
ing, all meetings in other places being declared to be 


| unlawful and riotous, &c. &c. the Quakers thought it 


expedient to addreſs the King theceon, which they did 
in the following words: 


« 0% King Charles! 
Wo deſire is, that thou mayeſt live forever in the 
fear of God, and thy council, We beleech thee 
7Q +, and 


gandies, which laid them ſtill more open to the laſh of 


ſcientious perſons were far from ſedition or diſaffection 


( 610 J 
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and thy council, to read theſe following lines in tender | whom the gaols are ſo filled, that they want air, to the 


bowels, and compaſſion for our fouls, and for your | apparent hazard of their lives, and to the endangerin 
_ good, „ an infection in divers places. Beſides, many houſcs, 


„And this conſider, we are about four hundred im- ſhops, barns, and fields are ranſacked, and the goods, 
corn and cattle ſwept away, to the diſcouraging trade 


pPriſoned, in and about this city, of men and women 
from their families, beſides, in the county gaols, about 
ten hundred; we deſire that our meetings may not be 
broken up, but that all may come to a fair trial, that 
our innocency may be cleared uß. „ | worſhip of Almighty God, Who. is ſovereign Lord and 
« London, 16th day, eleventh month, 1660. King of men's conſciences. I 9 
On the 28th of the ſame month, they publiſhed the On the acceſſion of James TI. they addreſſed that 
declaration referred to in their addreſs, entitled, A 
declaration from the harmleſs and innocent people of | | 
God called Quakers, againſt all ſedition, plotters, and friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our go- 
tighters in the world, for removing the ground of jea- | yernor, We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of 


and huſbandry, and impoveriſhing great numbers of 
quiet and induftrious people; and this, for no other 


louſy and ſuſpicion, from both magiſtrates and people the church ot England, no more than we; therefore we 
in the kingdom, concerning wars and hghtings. It | hope thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou al- 


was preſented to the king the 21ſt day of the eleventh loweft thyſelf 
month, 1660, and he promiſed them upon his royal | of happineſs.” _ dl | 

word, that they ſhould not ſuffer for their opinions, as | When James, by his diſpenſing power, granted liber- 

long as they hved peaceably; but his promiſes were | 
very little regarded afterwards, II | their troubles; and indeed it was high time, for they 

Ila 1667, they aſſumed courage to petition the houſe. | were ſwelled to an enormous amount. They, the year 
of lords for a toleration of their religion, and for a dif- 


; | before this, to them glad releaſe, in a petition to James 
enſation from taking the oaths, which they held un- tor a ceſſation of their ſufferings, ſet forth, that of late 


lawful, not from any diſaffection to the government, or | above one thouſand five hundred of their friends, both 


a belief that they were leis obliged by an affirmation, | men and women, and that now there remain one thou- 
but from a perſuaſion that all caths were uu: whul ; and 


that ſwearing upon the moſt ſolemn occaſions was for- 
bidden in the New Teſtament. Their petition was re- 


Dn 


dred are women, many under ſentence of præmunire; 


JJ» V 5 

This act had a moſt dreadful effect upon the Quakers, 
though it was well known and notorious, thele con- | eq, within theſe two years, ſometimes with near 20 in 
ON | a room, whereby ſeveral have been ſuffocated, and o- 
to the-government, George Fox, in his addreſs to the | thers, who have been taken out ſick, have died of ma- 
king, acquaints him, that three thouſand and lixty-eight | lignant fevers within a few days. Great violences outs 


of their iriends had been imprifoned ſince his majeſty's | ragecus diſtreſſes, and woeful havock and ſpoil, have © 
been made upon peoples goods and eſtates, by a compas 
ny ol idle, extravagant, and mercileſs informers, by per- 


reſtoration; that their meetings were daily broken up 
by men with clubs and arms, and their friends thrown 
into the water, and trampled under foot till the blood | ſecutions on the conventicle- act, and others; - alſo on 
guſhed out, which gave riſe to their meeting in the | qui tam writs, and on other proceſſes, for twenty pounds 
open ſtreets. A relation was printed, ſigned by twelve | a month, and two thirds of their eſtates ſeized for the 
witneſſes, which ſays, that more than four thouſand | king. Some had not a bed left to reſt on, others had 
two hundred Quakers were imprifoned ; and of them 
five hundred were in and about London, and the ſu- nor tools to work with; the ſaid informers and bilifis, 


burbs ; ſeveral of whom were dead in the gaols. | in {ome places breaking into houſes, and making great 
However, they even gloried in their ſufterings, which | waſte and ſpoil, under pretence of ſerving the ki ng and 
Increaſed every day; fo that in 1665, and the interme- | the church. Our religious aſſemblies have been charged 
diate years, they were hairaſfed without example. vs 
| they perſiſted reſolutely to aſſemble, openly, at Wi 
Bull and Mouth, before-mentioned, the ſold 
and other officers, dragged them from thence to pri: 
till Newgate was filled with them, and multitutz: gg.” 


of cloſe confinement, in that and other gaols, = ho have employed ſome hundreds of poor people in 
Six hundred of them, ſays an account publiſha-- | 


Fublic peace, whereby great numbers have been con- 


ed in priſon without regard to age, and many con- 
* . 


this time, were in priſon, merely for religion-ſake, dri ng impriſonment. They ſpare neither widow nor 


"fatherleſs, nor. have they fo much as a bed to ly on. 


whom ſeveral were baniſhed to the plantations. In' 
ſhort, ſays Mr Neale, the Quakers gave ſuch full em- 
ployment to the informers, that they had lets leiſure to | the ruin of great numbers of ſober families; and juftices 
attend the meetings of other diſſenter es. 

Vet, under alt theſe calamities, they behaved with | one hundred pounds, if they do not iſſue out warrants 
patience and modeſty towards the government, and upon their informations.” With this petition they pre- 
upon occaſion of the Rye-houſe plot, in 1652, thought lented a liſt cf their friends in priſon, in the ſeveralcoun- 
proper to declare their innocence of that ſham plot, in an | ties, amounting to four hundred and ſixty. 

+ addreſs tothe king, wherein, appealing to the tearcher | During the reign of king James II. theſe people 
of all hearts, they ſay, their principles do not allow them | through the interceſſion of their friend Mr Penn, treat- 


to take up defenſive arms, much leſs to avenge them- | ed with greater indulgence than ever they had been be- 
They were now become extremely numerous 


ſelves for the injuries they receive from others; that | fore, 
they continually pray for the king's ſafety and preſerva- in many parts of the country, and the fettlement of 
tion; and therctcre take this occaſion humbly to beſeech Pennſylvania taking place ſoon after, many of them 
his majeſty to compaſſionate their ſuffering friends, with | went over to America, There they enjoyed the bleſ- 


ſings . 


cauſe, but for the exerciſe of a tender conſcience in the 


monarch honeſtly and plainly, telling him, © we are 
come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our good 
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, Which doing, we with thee all manner 


ty to the diſſenters, they began to enjoy ſome reſt from 


land three hundred and eighty-three ; of which two hun- 


| ; and more than three hundred near it, for refuſing the 

| JeQted, and inftcad of granting them relief, an act was | cath of allegiance, becauſe they could not wear. Three 
a ied | I hundred and fifty have died in prifon ſince the year 

16803; in London, the gaol of Newgate has been croud- 


no cattle to till the ground, nor corn for ſeed or bread, 


at common law with being rioters and diſturbers ot the 


ad in holes and dungeons, The ſeizing for 20l. a 
Ponth has amounted to many thouſands, and ſeveral 


Fanufactures, are diſabled to do any more, by reaſon of 


The informers are both witneſſes and prolecutors, to 


of the peace have been threatened with the forteiture of 


were, 


— 
— 
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within us 


ward helps and inſtruments in the hand of God for tl 


QUA. 


of honeſt induſtry. | : 4 
oo the whole l was the property of Mr Penn, 
ſo he invited people of all denominations to come and 
ſettle with him. An yaoiverſal liberty of conſcience took 
lace; and in this new colony the natural rights of man- 
Kind were, for the firſt time, eſlabliſned. FP 
Theſe friends are, in the preſent age, a very harmleſs 
inoffenſive body of people; but of that we ſhall take 
more notice hereafter, By their wiſe regulations, they 
not only do honour to themſelves, but they are of vaſt 
ſervice to the community: and here we are led to con- 
ider their tenets, with reſpect to the grand articles of 
the chriſtian faith, and their diſcipline concerningchurch 
JJ TT i ew. N 
They profeſs faith in God, by his only begotten Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, as being their light and life, as well as their 
only way to the Father, and a mediator with the Fa- 
ther. 


nal God, bleſſed for ever. That the Word, or Son of 
man, in the fulneſs of time, took our nature upon him, 
and became a perfect man, according to the fleſh; was 
miraculouſſy conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and born of the Virgin Mary, declared to be the Son of 
God, according to the ſpirit of ſanctification, by the 
reſurrection from the dead. That in this word was life, 
and the fame life was the light of men, the life and light 

To 18; and that men are to believe in this light, 
Chriſt Jeſus. . 85 | . 
That as man 


he died for our ſins, roſe again, and was 


raiſed up into glory; he having, by that one great uni- 
Verlal * become a ſacrifice for peace, atonement, 
A2 and reconciliation between God and man. That Jeſus, 
5 who ſitteth on the right-hand of the Majeſty of Heaven 


is our king, bigh prieſt and prophet, in his church, and 
by his-{pirit alſo maketh interceſhon in our hearts. That 
the goſpel of this grace ſhould. be preached in the name 
of the Pather, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, being one in pow- 
er, wildom, and gocdneſs, in the work of man's ſalva- 
tion, andthat all our praye 
through the Son, IS „ 
That Chriſt's body that was crucified was not the 
| Godhead, yet, by the power of God, it was. tailed from 
the dead, changed into a more glorious. condition, and 
| aſcended .. TE | Fn 
Firm and living faith in | 
llving God reſpects his being and fulneſs, and alto his 
making himſelt known in the ſoul in every degree of 
his light, life, ſpirit, grace, and truth, the immediate 
cauſe, author, object, and ſtrength of our living faith 
which light and life of the Son of God, when oy 
ſerved and followed, willbringus to the adoption of 


* 


Ke, 


% 
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It is true, we are not to undervalue the holy ſeri" 


tures, nor {light the preaching of the word, as bein 


converſion of ſinners, nor do we ſet them Ob on 
ſition to the light of the ſpirit of God or Chriſt with- 


in; for his faithtul meſſengers are miniſters thereof | 


to turn people to the ſame ſpirit and light within them. 
It is certain, that great is the myſtery of godlineſs in 
itſelf; that God ſhould be manifeſted in the fleſh; any 
it is a great and precious myſtery ot godlineſs and chriſ- 
tianity, that Chriſt ſhould be ſpiritually and eReQually 
manifeRed in men's hearts. Chrift is revealed to all 
true believers, freeing them from the bondage of fin, in 
their wiſdom, reighteouſneſs, ſanctification, andredemp- 
tion. This myſtery of godlineſs in its own being and 
glory, hath been and muſt be teftified, preached and 
believed, where God is pleaſed to give commiſſion, and 
prepare people's hearts for the ſame, | 


That Godcreatedall things by his Son JeſusChriſt; 
and that the Father, the Word and the holy Spirit are 
one divine Being, inſeparable, one true living and eter- 


rs are anſwered by the Father : * 
i 5 . I. That Jeſus of Nazareth, who was born of the Vir- 


Jeſus Chriſt the Son of the 
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ob. 
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in oppo** 
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fings of a peaceful government, and cultivated the arts 
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As touching the reſurrection of the dead, we believe 
as the {cripture teſtifies, * That if in this life we only 
have hope, we are of all men the moſt miſerable.” 
That the ſoul or ſpirit of every man or woman ſhall be 
reſumed in its own diftin& and proper being, and 
every ſoul ſhall have its proper body, as God is pleated 
to give it. A natural body is ſown, a ſpiritual body is 
raiſed; and though this corruptible ſhall put en incor- 
ruption, and this mortal ſhall put on immortality, the 
change ſhall be ſuch as fleſh and blood cannot inhe- 
rit the kingdom of God, ſo we expect our bodies to be 
ſpiritual in the reſurre ction, and that they ſhall far excel 
what our bodies are at preſent; but how the dead arc 
| raiſed, or with what body they come, we ſubmit to the 
wiſdom and pleaſure of Almighty God; for we cannot 
preſume to determine. , * 
As to the doctrine of the final judgment, we believe, 
that God hath committed all judgment unto his Son 
Jelus Chriſt, and he is appo'nted to be both the judge of 
quick and dead, and of the ftates and end of all man- 
kind. That Jeſus Chriſt, who hath ſo deeply ſuffered, 
| and endured to many indignities, ſhall in the laſt and 
great day manifeſtly appear in glory, attended with all 


+ his glorious and heavenly hoſt and retinue, to the ter- 


ror and amazement of all who have denied him ; but to 
the glory and triumph ofthe righteous, the faithful follow= 


ers and friends of Chriſt. It is a righteous thing with 


God, that they who ſuffer with him, ſhall appear with 
him in glory and dignity, when he ſhall appear at laſt 


to judge the world and the princes thereof. Whilſt thoſe 


who now evade and reject the inward convictions and 


thereof in their own conſciences; they ſhall be at laſt 
opened, and every thing judged of the things recorded 


therein, according to their works. | PR 
Theſe articles are generally approved of by moſt of 


| thoſe. chriſtians whom we call orthodox; but as a 


charge was brought againſt the Quakers, for having 

_ embraced the notion of Socinus, in vindication of them- 
lelves they added a few more articles to their creed. 
_ Thele are as follow: "= „ 


AY 


| 


gin Mary, is the true Meſſiah, the Chriſt, the Son of. 
od, to whom all the prophets are witneſs; and that 
| and merits, for the redemption of mankind, with his 
Taws, den, and. miniſtry, HET OETETE2, 
II. That this very Chriſt of God, who is the Lamb. 
of 5 that taketh away all the fins of the world, was 
ſlaicu das dead, and is alive for ever in his eternal glo- 

FF, dmanion, and power, with the Father. „ 
erk. That the holy ſcriptures are of divine au: 
eing given by the inſpiration of God. | 
V. And that magiſtracy, or civil government, is 
od's ordinance, the good ends thereof being for the 
uniſhment of evil doers, and the praile of them that 


hority, 


A. 
. 
- 


on a 
7 
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Theſe artieles were added by one George M hitehead, 


a noted man among them; and here it may be neceſſæry 


to obſerve, that theſe people pay very great regard to 
= {criptures, and to many other doctrines of the got- 
pel. PO ES ; 
_ Baptiſm is not practiſed by theſe people. They fay, 
that it is not outward waſhing with water that makes 
the heart clean, by which men are fitted for heaven. 
Mr Barclay, in his apology, endeavours to prove this 
propoſition in the following manner, viz. © As there is 
one Lord, and one faith, fo there is one baptiſm, which 
is not the putting away the ſilth of the fleſh, but the an- 
ſwer of a good conſcience before God, by the refurrec- 


—* 


judgment of the light, and ſhut up the records or bos - = of { 


we do highly value his death, ſuflerings, works, cffices, 5 


+ 0 : ver.” 


monthly meet! 


. 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt. And this baptiſm is a pure and 
ſpiritual thing; that is, the baptiſm of the ſpirit, and by 
which we are buried with him; that being waſhed and 
buried-trom our fins, we may walk in newnels of life ; 
ot which the baptiſm of John was only a figure, which 
was commanded for a time, and not to continue for e- 


Such are the ſentiments of this learned 'man con- 
cerning infant baptiſm, or in general all water baptiim 
Whatever. He adds further, that infant baptiſm is a 
mere human invention; for which neither precept nor 
practiſe is to be found in ſcripture. 3 
Concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, he 
advances, © That the communion of the body and 
blood of Chriſt is inward and ſpiritual, which is the par- 
| ticipation of his fleſh and blood, by which the infant 
man is daily nouriſhed in the hearts of thoſe in whom 
_ Chriſt dwells; of which things the breaking of bread by 


Chriſt with his diſciples was a figure, which they even 
uſed in the church for a time, who had received the ſub- 
ſtance for the caute of the weak; even in abſtaining | 


from things ſtrangled, and from blood; the waſhing 


of one another's feet, and the anointing ot the ſick with | 
dil; ah which are commanded with leſs authority and 


| folemaity than the former; yet ſeeing they are only the 

madows of better things, ſo they ceaſe in ſuch as have 
obtained the ſubſtance, _ Z Fo : 
It is not our buſineſs to inquire whether Mr Bzrclay s 
| ſentiments be true or not; his apology, however, was 
| ſoon after its firft publication tranflated into Latin, 


which even led foreigners to read it; and the author 


has ſeen tranſlations of it into French, German, and 


Low Dutch. 
Having thus 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, we ſhall proceed 
to give ſome account of the various parts of their diſ- 
7 ˙ A d ⁊ͤ v 

Te Un 1667, George Fox recommended the ſetting up of 
monthly meetings throughout the nation, the friends 
Having only had their quarterly meetings, © And the 
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Lord appeared (ſays George) unto me, and bid me ſee. 


what I muſt do, and how men and women's monthly 


and quarterly meetings ſhould be ordered and eſtabliſh- 


ed in England, and other nations, and that I ſhould 
write to them where I came not, to do the tame. Ac- 
cordingly, having recommended the ſetting up of two 


monthly meetings in London to take care ot God's 


glory, and to admoniſh and exhort ſuch as walked diſ- 
orderly, and not according to the truth; then I paſſed 


forth into the counties again, and adviſed that monthly 


meetings ſhould be ſettled there alſo, for the ſam pur- 


Pole, which was done according to the goſpel organ in 


and by the power of God; and in the year 1668 
went over for the ſame purpoſe to Ireland. F 
| thence I went to Scotland, to 


15 


Ll bas 


a:cordingly done. Se 


The ge effts of theſe monthly meetings diſco 


vered themſelves in the reformation that took place a- 
mong our friends, and they were acknowledged even 
by thoſe who did not join us.” Theſe monthly meet- | 


ings were more or leſs in number, as the caſe required, 
in every reſpective county; and three monthly meetings 
make a quarterly one in each county. Theſe meetings 
called quarterly, determined every thing too hard for 
the monthly ones, and prepared matters for the general 

early meetings. 
| & power, they have no perſon to preſide over them, 
becauſe they acknowledge none bur Chrift for their 
head. They have no diſputes concernir:; differences, 
but endeavour to convince each other ii the ſpirit of 
love and meekneſs. In theſe meetings they inquire into 
all the wants of their brethren, 


ngs in thoſe countries; all which W - 


In all theſe meetings they are equal 


—_— 


2 


— 
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low: He is viſited by ſome of the friends, and the fact 
he is charged with is laid before him. They labour 
with much love and zeal to convince his conſcience that 
| he has been out of the way of his duty. They keep in 

view the glory of God, the good of his ſoul, and the ho- 
nour of their profeſſion. It commonly happens, that he 


him afterwards. 


72 The monthly meeting chuſe ſome of the graveſt of 
their friends to viſit ſuch as are abſent, to converſe with 


| mote piety, charity, and friendſhip in families, to take 
care that the children of the poor be inſtructed, cloath- 
ed, and in all things provided for. 
Although they ſupply the 


us the 


want 


—T 


table to the poor of other religious denominations. 


ready mentioned as viſitors are the following 


» Po. 


one another, and with faithful brethren in their own 
meetings? | 3 . 

II. Do none of them travel abroad in the works of 
the miniſtry, without 


* 


ee 1 5 Bo i ! 
5 1. Do they give way to each other, and to ſtran- 


V. Are they ſound in their miniſtry? 


without lite? 3 „ „ 

VII. Do they adorn their doctrine by a ſuitable con- 
| . 20d converſation, as good example in all re. 
: Pe. 984 | | | = 


very important queſtions; but their diſcipline concern- 


ing marriage, merits, the attention of proteſtants ot all 


denominations. 


The man and woman preſent themſelves to the men 


and women at the monthly meetings where they reſide, 
buſband and wife, if the laid meeting have no material 
objections againſt it. 3 % ood rn 

* The principal conditions of their acceptance, are the 
following: „%%% ans 3 


2 


is own and 


. 
„ 


| to Holland, to Barbadi 5 
and to many parts of America, adviſing friends to fe, 


— 


Firſt, It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that no man propoſe 


marriage to a woman, without the previous conſent of 
her parents, or guardians; and if the un- 


ich parents and guardians, and to the meeting to which 


they belong, by a due and open acknowledgment of 


the offence, and condemnation of themſel ves for it, and 
to get the conſent of their guardians before they can 
proceed with the marriage. — — 


and judgment in matters of religion, and profeſſed mein- 
bers of this ſociety. "RP! 


of confanguinity or affinit 
S G 6 | 
Fourthly, If either of the parties has given offence to 
their friends formerly, by ſome act of ſcandal, they 
are to acknowledge it, which is generally done in 

writing. 
If no objections are then made, notice of the intend- 


as are forbidden by the law 


ed marriage is puhliſhed in the meetings, where the 
man or woman reſides, or did reſide, which muſt be 
Oh Te DO | done 


In their proceedings againſt offenders, they are as fol. 
is prevailed on to own his fault, and profels lincere re- 
| pentance; and then the thing is never mentioned to 

them, to take carg that the poor be provided for, to pro- 


5 12 | * s of all their own 
poor, yet this does not prevent them from being chari- 


The firſt queſtions aſked by thoſe whom we have al- 


I. How are miniſtering friends in love and unity with. 
a certificate from their own _ 


IV. Do none overcharge themlelves with buſineſs to 
POPE: oe inp op nt OE. 7:42..." 3 the Bindrance of their Jervice? 57 1 95 
far conſidered the principles of the 

VI. Do any of them burden their hearers with words 


The ſenlible reader will acknowledge, that theſe are 


and there deliver their intention of taking each other as 


dled affections of any ſhould have precipitated him 
) a breach of this rule, he is required to remove the 
ence, as is allo the woman, and give fatisfattion to 


Secondly, That the parties be of the ſame Opinion 


Thirdly, That none ſhall marry within ſuch degrees 


„ 


REG 
done before the marriage is {ol--1nized, in order that 
convenient time may be granted for ſatisfaction con- 
cerning their clearances of all ſcandal of previous con- 
tract, and every thing elle, PE OO RE 
The parties are required to give their attendance A 
{econd time at the monthly meeting, which is uſually the 
next enſuing, when the parties appointed to make the 


inquiry, return and give the anſwer, which if proved 


latisfactory, the piytics are at liberty to proceed to the 
accompliſhment of the marriage. rs ; 
Theie marriages are ſolemnized in the common ordi- 
nary meetings, which hath had this good effect, to make 
ublic, and ſtrongly. recommend this decent and come- 
| 8 order to all ſober friends. _ is 
Here the man and woman take each other as huſband 


and wife, and promiſe, with God's aſſiſtance, to be lov- 


ing and faithful in that relatign, till death ſeparates 


and deed, and ſome of the perions preſent do the ſame. 


This certificate is afterwards written into the record of 


the meeting. 


As for ſecond marrying, they attend to the following 


things: 
-.- Put, ; 
dow, and have children by a former huſband or wife, 
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If the man be a widower, or the woman a wi- 


them. Of all theſe proceedings, a narrative is kept in | 
the manner of a certificate, to which the huſband and | 
wife ſet their hands, thereby making it their own act 


4 R 2 
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| where it can conveniently be done. 
Secondly, Friends ſhould not proceed to Cord viars, 
riages, till at leaſt one year is elaſped from the death 
the former wife, or huſband, and the practice accord- 
ingly has been ſuch; tor to do otherwiie would look in- 


decent 


To their general meeting at London, which aſſem- 
bles at Whitſuntide, are admitted friends from all the 
churches they have in the world, to give an account ot 


the ſtate of every particular church, which from fome 


parts is done only by writing, and then a general epiſtle 


is {ent to all the churches. 


Theſe epiſtles from theirgeneral meetings in London 
| have ſomething in them of a very pious and moral ten- 


_ In the meantime, wecannot help obſerving, that ot 
all religious denominations theſe people ſuffer more than 


others. They are obliged to pay all ſorts of taxes, and 
yet none of their poor become burthenſome to the 
pariſhes, C rok „„ aig 
The Papiſts have had greater indulgences ſhewn them 
than the Friends, and there are numbers of papiſts in 
the workhouſes in England. 
Quakers or friends, muſt be likewiſe admitted, on con- 
dition of their applying for it; but we cannot ſay but it 
is rather cruel, to make men pay for the {upport of the 


poor, ſeeing they ſupport all their own, and that in ſo de- 


cent a manner. . 
that proviſion be previouſly made for ſuch children, F 


bh” 


It is true, thole f the 
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V RBANUS REGIUS was born in Arga Longa, | give up his books and furniture to be divided amongſt, 
in the territories of the counts de Montfort. | his creditors, and in deſpair went to a captain, who was 
His family name was Rex, or king, which was | recruiting for the war againſt the Turks, and lifted him- 

ſelf for a ſoldier, 


changed by the family, as it was often applied 


in ridicule. Having given early proofs of his ge- 


nius, he received a liberal education, firſt at the ichool 
of Lindau, and aiterwards at Friburg, where he lived 
with Zaſius, an cxuent civiiiin, who had the great- 


eſt regard fer him on account of his diligence and in- 
duſtry. indeed, his application was very extraordinary; 


EK 


av Irequently ſat up whole nights in reading authors 
and tranſcribing the remarks, which Zaſius and other 
ſcholars had made upon them, inſomuch that his kind 
hoſt jocularly told him, that he certainly meant to 


rob him of his proteſſion and knowledge.“ Tis ſaid, 


that Zaſius loved him as a ton, both for his delight in 
learning aud ſweetneſs of manners: And Urban did not 


fail to anſwer all the expectations, which had been con- 


ceived of him. Ty 3 

From Friburg he went to Baſil for further improve- 
ment and from Baſil to Ingolſtadt, which univerſity 
Was under the direction of the famous John Eckius. 
Here, after a while, he read privately to ſeveral noble: 


men's ſons, whole parents deſired him to furniſh their 


children with books and other neceſlaries, for which 
they would take care to remit him the money quarterly; 


1 e to ſulfil their promiſe, he was obliged to 
1 O. 


WY 


| 


buried himſelf in the library of his learned friend, 


Urban amongft them. Eckins with aſtoniſhment en- 
quired the cauſe of this ſudden change. Urban pre- 


| fently told him the behaviour of thoſe noblemen, whoſe 
children he had tutored: and Eckius ſoon took the 
Means of procuring his diſcharge from the captain, as 
well as the money due to him from the noblemen. 


Urban then returned to his ſtu sies, and growing fa- 
nious for his great erudition and 1ngenu:ty, the emperor 


Maximilian, paſſing through Ingolſtadt, made him his 
pottlaureat and orator ; afterwards, he was made pro- 
| teſlor of poetr 
then applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divinity ; 

and, a while after, the controverſy growing hot bi- 


and oratory in that univerſity. He 


tween Luther and Eckius, Urban favouring Luthe:'s 


{| doQrine, yer unwilling to offend Eckius, who had 
been his very good friend in many inſtances, he left 
Ingolſtadt and went to Augſburgh ; where, at the im- 

portunity of the magiſtrates and citizens, he undert6ok* 


the government of the church. As he began to lee 
more and more ot the purity of the goſpel, he could not 
but be offend<:. at the groſs "<4 and corruptions of 
the papiſts, au] ſoon» joined with Luther in preaching 


againſt them. He alſo wrote to Zuingliusto know his 
. 7K judg- 


5 It toon happened, that his friend 
Eckius, walking abroad to ſee the ſoldiers, ſpied poor 


pt 
4 


{ 
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whom: He received to much ſatisfaction; 


_ tmbance of the he 
. priſoning the chief of them, and puniſhing the incorri- 
gible, put an end to their diſturbance in that city. 


| 8 | « 0 
after a while, through the intreaties of ſome principal | 
citizens, he was called back again to his charge. 


* 


flatteries and 


1 $30, for quieting the controverſies about religion, at 
w 


ö +" Returnin b a 
} in his function ſome time, he came to Edinburgh, an 
| lodged in a merchant's houſe on the Caſtle-hill. One 


- 


RAN: Wy 
judgment about the ſacrament and origiaal fin, from 


that be agreed 
Wherever (ſays 


with him entirely in theſe particulars, 


Melchior Adam) he ſaw the truth, he openly embraced 


and boldly confeſſed it.“ At that time, the enthuſiaſtic 


anabaptiſts (who followed John of Leydon, David 
George, and the other ranting cut-throats) crept into 


Augſburgh, and held private conventicles to the diſ- 
ublic peace; but the magiſtrates im- 


He went on preaching againſt purgatory, indul- 
gences, and the other 'curruptions, till the papiſts were 
0 enraged, that they drove him out of the city - but, 


He 
then married a citizen's daughter, by whom he had thir- 
teen children. Hl Hend Eckius wrote to him, on his 


return, a ſevere letter, dated March 21ſt, 1527, which 
__Urhananſwered with equal meekneſs and faithfulneſs, re- 
capitulating his great obligations to him on the account 
of his learning and friendſhip, and affuring him that no- 
thing but the truth had led him to his preſent profel- 


ſion, which by no means tended to promote his world- 
intereſt or glory. Eckius could not reit Rre, but en- 


1 
83 by all means, though in vain, to turn him 


away from the truth; and ſent Faber and Cochlæus with 


himſelf. 
There was a d 


jet held at Augfburgh, in the year 


ich was preſent the duke of Brunſwick, who much 


 importuned and at laft prevailed with Urban to go to 


Lunenburgh in his dominions, to take care of the 


church there, Urban in his way thither, viſited Luther 
at Coburg, and ſpent a whole day with him in familiar 
conferences about the principal doctrines ; and in his 


large promiſes, who prevailed as little as | 
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| writings mentions this as one of the moft comfortable 
| days of his life. Such and fo great a divine is Lu- 
ther ({ays he) that I think no age has ſeen his equal. [ 
always thought him a great man; but he now appears 
to me the greateſt of all. I ſaw him and heard him, the 
manner of which cannot be deſcribed by the pen” 
| Erneſt, duke of Burnſwick, loved him dearly, and eſ- 
teemed him as a father; and when the city of Aug- 
ſburgh tent to the duke in the year 1531, defiring - 

him to permit Urban's return to them; the duke gave 


| for anſwer, * That he would as foon part with his eyes 


as with him; and preſently after made him chief pa. 
| tor of all the churches in his dominions, with an ample 
| ſalary for his ſupport. | F 
Here he ſpent the reſt of his moſt uſeful life, in 

preaching, writing, and religious conferences ; confut- 


ing gainſayers and confirming the faithful. Some 


years afterwards going with his prince to Haguenau, he 
fell ſick by the way, and in a few days, with much 
 chearfulneſs, 1 * up his ſoul into the hands of God, 
on the 23d of May, in 1541. He often defired of the 


{ Lord, if it were his will, that he might die a ſudden and 


| eaſy death; which requeſt the Lord was pleaſed to 
grant him, He was a man of an excellent under- 


| ſtanding, of uncommon learning, holy and upright in 
his life and converſation, and moſt indefati 


gable in the 
labours of his ſacred function. Hs 91 8 
Sleidan mentions his writings agaloſt the anabaptiſts, 
in conjunction or at the ſame time with Melancthon 


| and Juitus Menius. His ſon Erncft collected and pu- 
| liſhed his works, after his deceaſe, by the deſire of his 


 afſeQionate patron the duke of Brunſwick. His com- 


mon- places of the fathers, &c. were printed afterwards 
in a ſeparate volume by John Freder. Our excellent 


martyrologiſt, Mr Fox, is faid to have tranſlated one of 


Regius's treatiſes, upon faith and hope (if not more) 
from the original Latin into Ra: 


e FFF. TTT 


The Teſtimony and Martyrdom of 2 JAMES RENWICK. 


M. James Renwick was the laſt in that long cata- 


logue of martyrs to the noble cauſe of civil and 


hy Teligious liberty in Scotland from the year 1660, to the 


abdication of James II. Anno 1688. He was born of e- 


minently religious parents; and being early attached to 


religion, was educated for the mniſtry. Well aware of 
the diabolical deſign of K. James's indulgence, and of the 

ruinous conſequences which were likely to attend the 
too general acceptance of it among many worthy mini- 


ſters at that time. He had ſcruples to receive licence from 
men whom he conſidered as betraying the very eauſe for 
which ſo many had died, and for which they themſetves 
were ſuffering the greateſt hardſhips. 
went over to Holland, and received licence and ordi- 


e therefore 


nation in that church, Having returned, without join- 
ing the communiion of thoſe who had either accepted or 


did approve the indulgence, he continued to preach and 


perform other miniſterial labours among great numbers 
of people, in different diſtricts of the kingdom, who, 
like him, condemned that intreague, calculated only to 


ay the nation to ſleep, and to introduce popery and ar- 


bitrary power. 3 5 ; 
from Fife, where he had been labourin 


Thomas Juſtice, a cuſtom-houſe officer, getting notice 


ot a ſtranger's being there, came next morning with 
ſome other officers, on pretence for ſearching for prohi- | 


dited goods. Mr Renwick, upon hearing theggile, da. ag 
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out of his room. Juſtice ſtanding at the door, ſaid, My 
life for it, this is Mr Renwick. Upon this Mr Ren- 
wick went to another door, and finding it guard::1, diſ- 


| charged a piſtol, by which he got out, and had it ner 


been for a blow he received in the breaſt, he would 
have made his eſcape ; but as he was running, he fell 
ſeveral times, and at laſt was taken and carried to the 
court of guard; from thence before a committee of the 
| council, who ordered him to be laid in irons. Then he 
had an opportunity of fpreading his caſe before God, 
and of praying tor grace to enable him to bear what he 
might be called to ſuffer, and that his enemies might 
be reſtrained from torturing his boy... 
| Before he received his indictment, he was taken to 
the viſcount of Tarbet's chamber and there examined 
concerning his owning the authority of king James VII. 
the ceſs, and carrying arms at field meetings, and de- 
livered himſelf with freedom and boldneſs to the aſ- 
toniſhment of all preſent. He was the firſt that was 
examined concerning the cels. A pocket book was 
found about him, in which were the notes of two ſer- 
mons he had preached on theſe points, which he on 
ed. There was allo ſome capital letters in the ſame 
book, ſuch as AS. MS, JW, AW. PR. PA. MM. at G. 
| where a hat was left. The committee was very urgent 
to know theſe names; and Mr Renwick, partly to avoid 
torture, and partly becauſe he could not make them 
more obnoxious than they were, ingenuouſly declared 
18" they were the names of Meſſrs Alexander Shields, 
wind | h | 1 Michael 


* | 
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zchael Shields, James Wilſon, Aarchibald Wilſon, 
e 8 Aird, who were all out of their 
reach. He made ſome demur as to the laſt, till he was 


aflured, that he ſhould come to no trouble, and then he 


told that it was one Mr Miller at Glaſgow. | This open- 
neſs greatly ſoftened the rage of his enemies. Being 


aſked what perſuaſion he was of ? He anſwered, of the 


protſtant preſpyterian perſuaſion, adhering to the old 
reſbyterian principles, which were once generally pro- 
felſed by the church and nation from 1640 to 1600. 
On the 34 of February he received his indictment, in 
which it is ſaid, That, having ſhaken off the fear of 


God, and regard to his majeſty's laws and authority, and 
having entered into the ſociety of rebels of moſt damna- 


ble and pernicious principles and diſloyal practices, he 
had taken upon him to be a preacher to theſe traitors, 

and had become ſo deſperate a villain, as openly to 
preach in the fields, declaiming againſt the king's au- 


thority, aſſerting that he was an uſurper, and that it 


Was unlawful to pay ceſs, but lawful for ſubjects to riſe 


in arms and make war againſt him, and thoſe commiſ- 


ſioned Ly him; for which crimes he had been denoun- 


ced and intercommuned, and a reward of 100]. fterling 
offered to any that ſhould apprehend him; but, notwith- 


ſtanding all this, he ſtill perſiſted in his obſtinacy, keep- 
ing conventicles in the fields, and requiriag his hearers 
to come armed to theſe rendezvouſes of rebellion.— 


And, being apprehended within che city of Edinburgh, 
be did deſperately fire upon the officers, that came to | 
take him; and, being brought before the lord chancel- 


lor, did openly deny and decline the king's authority, 
aſſerting him to he an uſurper, and owning that he had 


preached theſe things, and had traiterouſly declared at 


the viſcount of Tarbet's, that he could not in conſcience 
acknowledge the king to be his lawful ſovereign, and 
that the lineal ſucceſſion did not give a right to govern, 
and that it was unlawful to pay ceſs, becauſe it was im- 
poled for maintaining ot forces to fuppreis the goſpel; 
and that all who paid the cels were involved in that guilt, 

and adhered to his preaching- book, declaring the ſame 
to be his hand writ.” To all which he was to anſwer 


on the $th of February. To the indictment was added | 


a liſt of 4.5, out of which 15 were to be choſen to be the 
jury, with a liſt of the witneſſes to be brought againſt 
bim, for which we muſt refer the reader to the hiſtory 
o OE e 


After receiving his indictment, his pious mother, 


Elizabeth Carſan, was permitted now and then to fee 
bim. He frequently declared his griet on account of 
his leaving his flock; but on ſabbath, February 5. he 
declarcd thar, if it was his choice, he could not without 
terror think of continuing much longer in this conflict 
with a body of fin and death; and yet he durſt not vary 


in the leaſt from his teſtimony. : In a letter February 6. | 


he defired that the perſons whoſe names he had deci- 
phered might be acquainted with it, and concludes, 
* I defire none may be troubled on my behalf, but ra- 
ther rejoice with him, who, with hope and joy, is wait- 
ing for his marriage and coronation-hour. Another 
titae his mother aſked him how he was. He anſwered 
he was well; but that, ſince his laſt examination, he 


could hardly pray. At which, when ſhe ſeemed to be 


{nrprized, he added, I can hardly Pray; being io much 

taken up wich praiſing, and raviſhed with the joy of the 
Lord.“ When the farther expreſſed her fears, ſaying, 

How ſhall I look to that head, and theſe hands jet up 
among the reſt upon the ports of the city; 1 have ſo 
much of ſelf that I thall never be able to endure it.“ He 
{miled, telling her that the ſhould not fee that; for, 
{aid he, I have offered my life to the Lord, and have 
{ought that he may bind them up, that they may do n- 
more ; and I am perſuaded that they ſhall not be per- 
mitted to torture my body, nor touch one hair of my 
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| head farther,” He was always afraid of torture; but now 


with God, and to ſtudy Readfaftneſs in his ways: and 


had broken his heart, which could not otherwiſe be wip- 
ed off, even though he ſhould get his life without yield- 
_ the leaſt.” He told them alſo, that, when he was 
firft taken and brought before the council, he intended 
to wave them, and not be poſitive in his anſwers ; but 


not continue in theſe reſolutions, but found himſelf ob- 
ſermons, in which he had found great peace. 


fore the juſticiary, and, when his indictment was read, 


am here ſtagding fcady to be condemned.“ Then he 
was interrogated it he owned authority, and king James 
VII. to be his lawful ſovereign. He replied, I own 
all authority that hath its preſcriptions and limitations 
from the word of God; but cannot own this nſurper as 
lawful king, ſeeing, both by the word of God, ſuch an 


he not the late king's brother? Had the late king any 


children lawſully begotten? Was he not declared to be 
ſucceilor by act of parhament? He anſwered, he was, 


no queſtion, king de fads, but not de jure : that he was 


from the word of God, that ought to he the rule of all 


ſent uſurper, I hold it unlawful to pay it, both ia res 
gard it is oppreſſive to the ſubjects, for the mainte- 
nance of tyranny, and becauſe it is impoſed for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the goipel. Would it have been thought lawful for 
the Jews, in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, to have 


either to oppre 
dols the king ſets up, or for their brethren to contribiite 


come armed to their meetings, and in caſe of oppoſition, 
to reſiſt. He anſwered, * It were inconſiſtent with 
reaſon and religion both to do otherwiſe. Yourſelves 
would do it in the like circumftances, I own that I 
taught them to carry arms to defend themſelves, and to 
reſiſt your unjuſt violence.“ Farther, they aſked if he 


truths contained therein with my bloo 
feſſions being read over, he was required to ſubſcribe 
them; he ſaid he could not do it, ſince he looked upon 


Ethan era. owning of their authority. Aſter ſeve- 
bal times refuling, he laid, with proteſtation, 1 a -- 


{ubicribe 


his fears were all over. Some other friends were allow 
ed to viſit him, whom he exhorted to make their peace 


when they were regretting their loſs of him, he ſaid, 
That they had more reaſon to bleſs the Lord, that he 
ſhould now be taken away from theſe reproaches which 


that he was fo filled with darkaeſs of ſpirit, that he durſt 
liged to be plain and free, as he had always been in b. 
Oa Wedneſday the 3th of A corpary-he appeared be- 


the juſtice clerk aſked him, if he adhered to his former 
| confeſſion, and acknowleged all that was in his libel. 
| Hz anſwered, All, except where it is ſaid, I have calt 

off all fear of God; that I deay; for it is becauſe | 
fear to offend Ged, and violate his law, that I 


one is incapable to bear rule; and likewiſe by the an- 
cient laws of the kingdom, which admit none to the 
crown of Scotland until he {wear to defend the protefſ- 
tant religion, which a man of his profcfſion could not 
do.“ They urged, could he deny him to be king? Was 


brother to the other, he knew nothing to the contrary. 
What children the other had he did not know; but 


laws, or from the ancient laws of che kingdom, it could 

not he ſhewn that he had, or ever could have, any 
right.“ Then they aſked, if he owned, and had taught 

it to be unlawtul to pay ceſſes and taxes to his majeſty. 

He replied, © For the preſent ceſs, exacted for the pre- 


brought every one a coal to augment the flame cf the 
furnace to devour the three children, if ſo they haas 
been required Abet tyrant? And how can it be lawful 

$ poor people for not bowing to the i- 


to what may help forward their oppreſſion ?* Next, they 
enquired if he owned that he had taught his hearers to 


owned the note-book, with the two {ſermons in it, and 
that he had preached them. He ſaid, If you have ad- 
ded nothing, I will own it, and am ready by ſeal all the 


All his con- 
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{ubſcribe the paper, as it is my teſtimony ; but not in o- 


becltence to you.“ 


Next thoſe of the jury were called in by ſives and 
{orn, againſt whom he made no objection, but pro- 


tolted, © That none might ſit on his aſhze that profeſſed 


1::0i-{tant or preſbyterian principles. or an adherence to 


ihe covenanted work of retormation. He was brought 
in guilty and ſentence was paſled, that he ſhould be ex- 
deute in the Graſs-market on the Friday following. 
Lord Linhthgow, juſtice-general, aſked if he defired 
if it was protracted, it was welcome; if it was ſhorten- 
ec}, ir oss welcome; his Maſter's time was the beſt. So 
ts was returned to priſon, 125 . 


Though none who ſuffered in the former part of this 


mal period ſpoke with greater freedom and openneis 


mired beyond their ordinary: for they admitted him to 


bey whathepleaſed, without threatenings or interruptions 
ven though he gave none of them the title of lord but 
Linlithgow, who was a nobleman by birth. 


It is facther remarkable, that, without his knowledge, 


and againſt his will, nay, after his open refufing to the 
advocate to defire it, he was reprieved till the 17th day, 
which gave occaſion to feveral to renew their re- 
proaches. ei RE ons on Oe Fi 

Though Mr Renwick's friends (which was not uſpal 
after ſentence) were denied acceſs, yet both papiſts, e- 
33 and others, were permitted to ſee him. 


iſhop Paterſon often viſited him; nay, he ſought ano- 


ther reprieve for him, which would eaſily have been 


granted, had he only petitioned for it. The biſhop 


aſked him, Think you none can be ſaved but thoſe 
_ of your principles? Will you kill yourſelf with your own 


hands, ſeeing you may have your life upon ſo eaſy 


terms? He anſwered, * I never ſaid nor thought that 
none could be ſaved except they were of thoſe principles; | 


but theſe are truths which I ſuffer for, and which I 


have not raſhly concluded on, but deliberately, and of 


a long time have been confirmed that they are ſufficient 


points to ſuffer for.” The bithop took his leave, declar- 
ing his ſorrow for his being ſo tenacious, and com- 


mended him for a youth of parts. The night before be 


ſuffered he ſignified his readineſs to ſerve him to the 


utmoſt of his power. Mr Renwick thanked him for his 


* 


civility ; but knew nothing he could do, or that he could 


defire. Mr McNaught cne of the curates, made him a | 


viſit in his canonical habit, which Mr Renwick did not 
like. The curate, among other things, aſked his opini- 


on concerning the toleration, and thoſe that accepted it. 


Mr Renwick declared that he was againſt the toleration; 


but as for the men that embraced it, he judged them to 
be godly men. Sir D. Dalrymple the advocate, ſeveral 
popiſh prieſts, and ſome of the gentlemen of the guard to- 


gether with ſome of the tolerated miniſters were permit- 


ted to converſe with him. The prieſts at leaving him, 


were heard to lay that he was a mcſt obſtinate heretic. | 


All the time he was in priſon after his ſentence, he 
was kept ſo cloſe that he could get nothing wrote. His 


begun teſtimony, which he was writing, was taken from | 
him, and pen, ink, and paper refuſed. However, he got a 


ſhort paper wrete the night before he ſuffered, which is 
Cty „ Pe nn nn ny 
On Tueſday the 14th he wasbrought before the coun- 
cil on account of the informatory vindication; but what 

aſled there cannot be learned, farther than their ſignify- 
ing how much kindnets they had thewn to him, in that 
they bad reprieved him without his ſupplication, a thing 


never done before. He returned with extraordinary 


cheerfulneſs, rejoicing that he was counted worthy to 
ſuffer ſhame for the name of his Maſter, He was much 


„ 


nnen time. He anſwered, that it was all one to him; 


3 


in obſerving the goodneſs of God in reſtraining the 
perſecutors from putting him to torture. Being aſked 
what be thought God would do with the remnapt leſt 
behind him; he anſwered, * It ſhall be well with them; 
for God will not forſake nor caſt off his inheritance.” - 
On the day of his execution, the chief jailor begged, 
that, at the place of his execution, he would not mention 
the cauſe of his death, and would forbear all reflections. 
Mr Renwick told him, that what God would give himto 
{peak, what he would ſpeak, and nothing elſe, and no- 
thing leſs. The jailor told him, he might till have his 


thanks, ſaid, * O Lord, now thou haſt brought me 

within two hours of eternity, and this is no matter of 
terror to me, more than if I were to lie down in a bed 
of roſes; nay, through grace, to thy praife I may lay, I 


RE I — 
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rejoice that I am going to my Father, to obtain the en- 


nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 


trauſmit the teſtimony to {ucceeding generations, and 
chat the Lord would not leave Scotland; aſſerting, with 

great confidence of hope, that he was ſtreugthened in 

Bs Jus of it, that the i 

land: 


„ 


after having in a moving way parted with his mother 
and ſiſters, he was taken, as uſual, to the low council- 
houſe, where they deſired he would ſpeak what he had 
to ſay there. He told them, I have nothing to ſay to 

you, but that which is written in Jer. xxvi. 14, 15. 
As for me behold I am in your hand, &c. He was 
told that the drums would beat at the ſcaffold all the 


which he refuſed, and declared that he would not be li- 


N 

He went to the place of execution, with great chear- 
fulneſs, in the midſt of au innumerable multitude, which 
was the greater, that executions had not been ſo fre- 
quent of late. There was a curate near the ſcaffold who 
tempted him, ſayiag, Mr Renwick, own your king, and 
we ſhall pray for you. He replied that he wanted none 
of his prayers, ſince he was come to bear his teflimony 
againſt him, and ſuch as he was. The curate ſaid, own 


our king, and pray for him, whatever you ſay againſt 


3 


you. 


life if he would but ſign that petition which he offered 
him. He anſwered, That he never read in ſcripture, 
ar hiſtory, where martyrs petitioned for their lives when 
called to ſuffer for truth, though they might require 
them not to take their life, and remonſtrate againſt the 


a Mr Renwick, yet none were treated with fo much | wickedneſs of murdering them; but, in the preſent cir- 


_ in6deration. The lenity of the juſticiary was much ad- | cumſtances, he judged it would be found a receding 
from the truth, and declining a teſtimony for Chriſt. 

At laſt his mother and fiſters had liberty to ſee him, 
| He took a refreſhment with them, and, in returning 
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had never the fear of death fince I carne to this priſon, 
but from the place I was taken I could have gone very 
compoſedly to the fcaffold. O! how can I contain the 
thoughts of this, to be within two hours of the crown _ 
of glory.” He exhorted them much to prepare tor 
death, expreſſing his own joyful aſſurance of endleſs: 
glory; and, perceiving his mother weep, he exhorted 
her to remember, * that they who loved any thing bet- 
ter than Chriſt were not worthy of him. If ye love me, 


joyment of what eye hath not ſeen, ear hath not heard, 
Then he went to prayer, wherein he run out much into 


praiſes, and pleaded in behalf of the ſuffering remnant, 
that the Lord would raiſe up witneſſes that might 


ord would be gracious io Scot- 


© When the drum beat he fell into a tranſport, ſaying, 
Vonder the welcome warning to my marriage, the 
Bridegroom is coming, I am ready, I am ready.“ Then, 


| time, and therefore they* adviſed him to pray there, 


mited in what he would ſay; that he had premeditated 

| nothing, but would ſpeak what was given him. They 
offered him any miniſter to be with him; but he chote 

to be attended by one friend who was then in compa- 


us. His anſwer was, I will diſcourſe no more witch 
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vou. Iam, within a little, to appear betore him, who 


is King of kings, and Lord of lords, who will ſhortly fi 


our ſhame, contempt, and confuſion on all the kings 
| 51 the Ad who 2 not ruled for him. He ſang 

Pal. dif. read Rev. xix. and then prayed, recommend- 

ing bis ſoul to God through the Redeemer, and his 
cauſe to be vindicated in his own time. He declared 
that this was the moſt joyful day he ever ſaw, a day he 
had greatly longed for, and bleſſed the Lord who had 
honoured' him with the crown of martyrdom, an ho- 
nour which the angels are not capable of. He com- 
plained of his being diſturbed in worſhipping God; 
but, ſaith he, © I ſhall be above thoſe clouds; then 
ſhall I enjoy thee, and glorify thee without interrup- 
tion or intermiſſion for ever.“ Prayer being ended, he 
poke to the people, and what was remembered 1s as fol- 
lows. . „ 

_ © SpeCtators, (or, if there be any of you auditors,) I 
muſt tell you, I am come here this day to lay down my 
life for adhering to the truths of Chriſt, for which I am 

= neither afraid nor aſhamed to ſuffer; nay, I bleſs the 

= Lord that ever counted me worthy, or enabled me to 
= ſuffer any thing for him; and I deſire to praiſe his grace 
that he hath not only kept me free from the groſs pol- 
lutions of the time, but alſo from the many ordinary 
pollutions of children, and for ſuch I have been ſtained 
with, he hath waſhed and cleanſed me from them in his 
= own blood. I am this day to lay down my life for theſe 
= three things. 1. For diſowning the uſurpation and ty- 
= ranny of James duke of York. 2, For preaching that it 
was unlawful to pay the ceſs expreſsly exacted for bear- 
ing down the goſpel. 3. For teaching that it was Jaw- 
ful for people to carry arms for defending themſelves 
in their meetings for the perſecuted goipel-ordinances.. 

I think a teſtimony for theſe ie worth many lives; and 

if I had ten thouſand I would think i: little enough to 

lay them all down for the fame. 7. 
Dear friends, ſpeQators, if any of you be auditors, I 

muſt tell you I die a preſbyterian proteſtant. I own 
the word of God as the rule of faith and manners. 

I own the Confeſſion of Faith, Larger and Shorter Ca- 

= techiſms, Sum of ſaving knowledge, Directory for pub- 


league, As of general aſſemblies, and all the faithful 
contendings that have been for the covenanted refor- 
mation. I leave my teſtimony approving the preach- 
ing in the fields, and the defending the fame by arms. 


1 6 


do, make ſure an intereſt in Chriſt; for there is a ſtorm 


of the Lord. 


witneſſes to be ſeed of thy church, and return again and 
the bride, the Lamb's wife, hath made herſelf ready. 


his attending friends, Farewell, be diligent in duty, 
make your peace with God, through Chriſt; there is a 


mony. Let them not quit or forego one of theſe deſ- 
piſed truths. 


comes he will make theſe deſpited truths glorious in the. 
earth. 


lic and family worſhip, Covenants national and ſolemn | 


work ofreformation, againſt popery, prelacy, eraſtianiſm, 


being juſt turned his 
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ſealed by bloodſhed, either on ſcaffolds, fields, or feas, 
or the cauſe of Chriſt, I leave my teſtimony againſt po- 
pery, prelacy, eraſtianiſm, &c. again all profanity, and 
every thing contrary to found doctrine and the power 
of godlineſs; particularly againſt all uſurpations and en- 
croachments made upon Chriſt's rights, the Prince of 
the kings of the earth, who alone mult bear the glory 
of ruling his own kingdom the church ; and, in parti- 
cular, againſt this abſolute power uſurped by this uſut- 
per, that belongs to no mortal, but is the incommuni- 
cable pregrogative of Jehovah, and againſt his tolera- 
tion flowing from this abſolute power, 5 
Here he was ordered to have done. He anſwered, I 
have near done; and then ſaid, Ye that are the peo- 
ple of God, do not weary to maintain the teſtimony of 
the day in your ſtations and places; and, whatever ye 


coming that ſhall try your foundation. Scotland muſt 
be rid of Scotland before the delivery come. And you 
that are ſtrangers to God, break off your fins by repen- 
tance, elſe I will be a {ad witneſs againſt you in the day _ 
_ Here they ſtopt him, and made him go up the ladder, 
where he prayed; and this expreſſion was diſtinaly 
heard, Lord, I die in the faith that thou will not 
leave Scotland, but that thou wilt make the blood of thy 


be glorious in our land. And now, Lord, I am ready, 


3 


When che napkin was tying round his face, he ſaid to 


great trial coming. As to the remnant J leave, I have 
committed them to God. Tell them from me not to 
weary, nor be diſcouraged in maintaining the teſti- 


Keep your ground, and the Lord will 
provide you teachers and miniſters. And when he 


Then he was turned over with theſe words in 
bis mouth, * Lord, into thy hands I commit my ſpirit: 
for thou haſt redeemed me, Lord God of truth! _ 

Thus died Mr James Renwick, the laſt that ſealed the 
teſtimony for religion and liberty, and the covenanted _ 


and tyranny In this period, a young man aud miniſter, 


I acjoin my teftimony to ail thoſe truths that have been 


THIS molt learned of all our Engliſh martyrs, was 
= born of an antient and worthy family at Willy- 

mond{wyke, in Northumberland. He was educated in 
grammatical learning at Newcaftle upan Tyne; from 
thence he was removed to Pembroke- Hall in Cambridge 
at the expence of his uncle Dr Robert Kidley, about the 


gences in Germany. Here he acquired a great profict- 
ency in the Latin and Greek tongues, and in the other 
learning of that time. His reputation was ſuch, as to 
| procure him the eſteem of the other univerſity, as well 
as of his own; for in the beginning of 1524, the maſter 
and fellows of Univerſity College, in Oxford, invited 
him to accept of an exhibition, founded by Walter Skyr 


he took his maſter's degree, and was appointed by the 


college their general agent in ſome cauſes relating to 
It, | : 


CCC >> F.... 
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His uncle was now willing to add to his attainments, 
| the advantages of travel, and the improvement of foreign 
| univerſities; and as his ſtudies were now directed to di- 


year 1518, when Luther was preaching againſt indul- | 


ley, biſhop of Durham, which declined. The next year | 


is 26th year, but a ripe chriſlian and 
martyr of Chriſt. ES . eee 


vinity, he ſent him to ſpend ſome time among the dog ors 
of the Sorbonne at Faris, (which was then the moſt cele- 
brated univerſity in Europe) and afterwards among the 
profeſſors of Louvain. Having ſtaid three years abroad 
viz, the years 1527, 1528, 1529, he returned to Cam- 
bridge, and purſued his theological ſtudies; and as his 
ſafeſt guide in them, diligently applied himſelf to the 
reading of the ſcriptures in the original; and in a walk. 
in the orchard ar Pembroke-Hall, which is to this day 
called Ridley's- Walk, he got to repeat without book al- 
moſt all the epiſtles in Greek, _ FF Fs | 
His behaviour here was very obliging, and very pious 
without hypocriſy or monkith auſterity: for very often 
he would ſhoot in the bow, or play at tennis: and he was 
eminent for thegreat charities he beſtowed. He was ſenior." oF 
n | pPrackor 


cines biſhop of Rocheſter in 1547, and tranſlated to 
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procor of the univerſity, 


Þ: ER 

when the 1mportant 
the pope's ſupremacy came before them to be examin- | 
ed upon the authority of ſcripture : and their reſolution, 
after mature deliberation, * That the biſhop of Rome 
had no more authority or juriſgiftion, derived] to him 


from God, in this kingdom of Eltgland, than any other 
forcign biſhop,” was ſigned in th game of the univer- 
ſity by Simon Heynes, vice chancellor, Nicholas Ridley, 
Richard Wilkes, proctors. He loſt his uncle in 1536, 
but the education he had received, and the 1mprove- 
ments he had made, ſoon recommended him to ano- 
ther and greater patron, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, who appointed him his domeſtic chaplain, and 


collated him to the vicarage of Herne in Eift Kent. 


He bore his teſtimony in the pulpit here againſt the 


act of the hx articles; and inſtructed his charge in the 


pure doctrines of the goſpel, as far as they were yet diſ- 


covered to him; but tranſubſtantiation was at this time 


an article of his creed. During his retirement at this 
place, he read a little treatiſe written ſeven hundred 
years before, by Ratramus or Bertram, a monk of Cer- 
bey. This firſt opened Ridley's eyes, and determined 
him more accurately to ſearch the fcriptures on this ar- 
ticle, and the doctrine of the primitive tathers. His 
diſcoveties he communicated to his patron, and the e- 
vent was the conviction of them both, that this doctrine 
Was novel and erroneous. EEE Hoo HET: 

After he had ſtaid about two years at Herne, he was 


choſen maſter of Pembroke-Hall, and appointed chap- 


Jain to the king ; and the cathedral church of Canter- 
bury belhlg made collegiate, he obtained the fifth preben- 
dal ftall in it; and ſuch was his courage and zeal. for the 


Reformation, that, next to the archbiſhop, he was 
thought to be its greateſt ſupport among the clergy. In 


the ſucceeding reign of Edward VI. when a royal viſita- 


tion was reſolved on through the kingdom, he attended 


the viſitors of the northern circuit as their preacher, to 
inſtruct that part of the nation, in the principles of re- 
ligion. His character, at this time, (ſays his biogra- 


er Dr Ridley), was that of a celebrated diſputant, a 


favourite preacher, undoubting in the article of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, a zealous ſcripturiſt, and particularly well 


died in the flames at Oxford in 1555. NG. OS: 
Ridley, ot all the reforming divines of that dime, ay) 


acquainted with the fathers.” 


"I 


It was not before the year 1545, that Ridley was con- 
vinced ot the error which prevailed, concerning Chriſt's 


corporal preſence in the ſacrament. The ſufferings and 


about this time, that, by the grace of God, they ended 
in his conviction of the truth of their doctrine. 
He was made. chaplain to king Edward VI. conſe- 


London on the depivation of: Bonner in 1550. but he 


proached the neareſt to the church of England in her 
preſent doctrines and diſcipline. 
naflical polity were high, but in general juſt; and, in 
the œcnomy of the church, he allowed an equitable 


and the modeſty of his behaviour, gave 
nnn —————˙, 
The church of Rotne had laid ſuch a ſtreſs on the in- 
dilſpenſible neceſſity of the ſacraments, that the people 
were taught to believe, tbat by the very action itſelf, 
without the inward grace, they were ſufficient to juſtifi- 
cation, unleſs the receiver himſelf prevented it; and this 
ſeems to have given riſe to the homilies about juſtifica- 


him a general 


tion. Public diſputations were held in both univerſities, 
between the reformers and the papiſts, concerning the 


arguments of Frith, Tindale, Lambert, and others, made 
ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, during his retirement at Herne 


His notions of eccle- 
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collected from it, nor confirm hythe conſent of the an- 


the ſacrament, the biſhop concluded (as we have ob- 


| {aperſtitions in the later centuries. He communicated 


theſe expreſſions, and were diſpoſed to believe every 
thing the more readily as it appeared above all belief. 
But this opinion of the real preſence having been fro | 
generally received in England, above three hundred 


5 RID „ 
real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. Ridley was 
tent to Cambridge, with ſome other delegates, where 
a diſputation: was held f>- ++ --- dvs together, to prove, 
that tranſubftantivtignawas not to be found in the plain 
and manifeft words of fermpture, nor could neceſſarily be 


tient fathers; and that there is Vocother ſacrifice and 
oblation in the Lord's ſupper, than s #emembrance 
of Chriſt's death, and of thankſgiving, "F't#dÞhate was 
ſummed up with a great deal of temper and u by 
biſhop Ridley, in a ftrong determination againſt 
corporal prefence. The truth is, he was then maſter i/f _/* 
that ſubject more than any man of the age; for hav'' x, 
met with a book of Bertram's in the ninth century, 
which he, who was much eſteemed, had confured this 
notion of the preſence of Chriſt's real fleſh and blood in 


ſerved before) that it was not the antient doctrine of the 
church, but had been introduced with other errors and 


this diſcovery to his friend archbiſhop Cranmer, ſoon 
afterwards, and they ſet themſelves to examine it with 
more than common care; making great collections out 
ofthe fathers, and other antient writers, to prove the no- 
velty and the abſurdity of the opinion. They ſhewed, 
that all the high expreſſions which were to be found in 
Chryſoftom, and otherantient writers on this fubjeR, 
were only ftrains and figures of eloquence, to raiſe 
the devotion of the people in this holy ceremony ; 
though the following ages had built their opinion on 


years, theſe eminent reformers proceeded gradually in 
diſcuſſing it, that the people might be better diſpoſed to 
receive what they intended afterwards to eftablith. _ 
The lord protector had a deſign of fuppreſſing Clare · 


Hall in Cambridge, and unite it with Trinity-Hall, to 


augment the number ot fellows there to twenty, in or- 
der to found a new college for Civilians. For this pur- 
pole a commiſſion was granted to the biſhops of Ely and 


| Rocheſter, William Paget, Sir Thomas Smith, ſohn 


— 


— — 


| had acted in the commiffichflal 1 
regard to the authcrity of the ſtate. He ſaw, and a- 
voided, but could bear with the errors of all parties a- 
mong the reformed; while the dignity, the affability, 


Cheeke, Dr May, dean of St Paul's, and Thomas Wen- 


dy, M. D. When the commiſſion paſſed, the biſhop of 


Rocheſter was in his dioceſe, ignorant of the deſign. 
Thither Mr Secretary Smith and the dean of St Paul's 


ſent to acquaint him that he was in commiſſion to viſit 


the univerſity of Cambridge, and that he was appointed 


| fo preach the ſermon at the opening of it. Upon which 


the biſhop immediately diſpatched a ſervant to London 


to Dr May, defiring information to what ends the viſi- 


tation and commiſſion were intended, that he might 


bis ſermon accordingly. The dean returned for 
e < or was uuiby to remove ſome ſuperſtitious 


be needful. Flrllnfrovubm biemflves by which 


ractiſes and aiſten & nd us make f Fatutes as ſhould 
they were to probcalo>>»lkngotifionn 


m till after they 


Preſently after the paſſing of tin he was again put 

into commiſſion, with the archbiſhop, the biſhops ot 
Ely, Worcęſter, Weſtminſter, Chicheſter, and Lincoln, 
Sir William Petre, Sir Thomas Smith, Dr Cox, Dr May, 


| and others, to ſearch after all a nabaptiſts, hereticks, 


and contemners of the common prayer. For complaint 
had been brought to the council, that, with the ſtrangers 
who were come into England, ſome anabaptiſts were 
mingled, who were diſſeminating their errors and mak- 
ing proſelytes. Under this general name were compre- 
hended men of various opinions, driven out of Germa- 
ny with the more ſober proteſtants, who were in dan- 
ger from the emperor, for not complying with the in- 

| terim. 
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e, That a man regenerate could not fin; that though 


mm Cock, dean of the arches, Hugh Latimer, and Ri- 


tain the king's honour, and the peace or property of the 


RID 
terim. Theſe, asbiſhop Burvet informs us, building ugan | 
Luther's principles, that ſcripture Was-to be the gn 
rule of faith, rejected all deductiane from. iti How obvi- 
ors or certain ſoever; and amngittieſe the baptiim of 
infants was one, Whommhrrfore, when adults, they 
baptized again, anditfotvthence were called Rebaptizets, 
or anabaptiſts. Some were more modeſt and moderate, 
Others extravagant and fierce. The opinions of the lat- 
ter maxb ben learned from ſome tradeſmen in London, 
+hg,aþjured before theſe commiſſioners in May; ſuch 


the outward man finned, the inward man ſinned not; 
that there was no trinity of perſons; that Chriſt was on- 
ly a holy prophet, and not God at all ; that all we had 
by Chriſt was, that he taught us the way of heaven; 
that he took no fleſh of the virgin; and that the bap- 
tilm of infants was not profitable, becauſe it goeth be- 
fore faith. Among the people who held theſe and ſuch 
like heretical opinions was Joan Bocher, commonly 
called Joan of Kent. She appearing before the com- 
miſſioners behaved with extreme obſtinacy there, per- 
fiſting in the maintenance of her error, namely, that 
the Son of God penetrated through the virgin Mary as | 
through a glaſs, taking no lubſtance of her, as Latimer 
reports, who far in the commiſſion, Her own words 
diſtinguiſhed betwixt Chriſt and the word, and betwixt 
the outward and inward man of the virgin; allowing the 
word to have taken fleſh by the conſent of the virgin's 
inward man, but denying that Chriſt took fleſh of her 
outward man, becauſe it was ſinful, are not very intel- 
 ligible. She treated with tcorn all the means _made"uſe 
| of to recover her to a better mind; and ſentence paſſed 
upon her, pronouncing her an heretic, and delivering 
her over to the {ſecular arm. Ridley was ſtill at Ro- 
chefter, for only the archbiſhop, Sir John Smith, Willi- 


chard Lyel, LL. P. were named in the tentence. The 
king was hardly. prevailed upon by Cranmer to fign 
the warrant for her burning: But the archbiſhop diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt errors in other points, and the open 
ſcornfulrejecting an expreſs article of the creed, born of the 
virgin Mary; thinking that theſe latter, always eſteem- 
ed heretics from the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
deſerved not the lenity with which others might be | 
treated: And repreſented, that it betrayed an indif- 
' ference towards religion to neglect putting in execution | 
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the laws eſtabliſhed for maintaining God's honour, while 
they were diligent in thoſe that were enacted to main- 


tubject. However, the archbiſhop was not ſo earneſt to 
get the warrant executed, as ſigned. He laboured much 
to convince and fave her from the fire. In which cha- 
 fitable office, Ridley, when he came to London, joined; | 

they both of them viſited her; they ſeverally auck-....- | 


— All 


© home with themtotheirhouſes, dodcarneſtlvaidedvour- | 


ed to recover hai Hom her errors n BπH“˖ſ reſiſted with 
great ſtubbornneſs azid addon Alan dir kind pains to 
recover her. After chhironmuccebrful attempts for a 
whole year, the was ai taſt-brifned the ſecond of May, 
' 1550, perſiſting obfljrately in her opinion, and beha- 
ving with great inſolence to the laſt. The like fen- 
tence was executed upon e Van Parre, a Dutch- 
man, for denying the divinity of our Saviour. Which 
is mentioned here, though it happened not till the 
twenty- fifth of April, 1551. on the ſixth of which 
month Ridley, who was a commiſſioner, ſigned the ſen- 
| tence of excommunication. Mild and gentle as his na- 
ture was to every modeſt enquirer, though in error, he 
would not break the laws in being, in indulgence to ob- 
ſtinate blaſphemers. The reproach caſt on the Reform- 
ers as enemies to all religion; and the diviſions and dil- 


— 
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= 
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being determined in theſe cafes to be by burning; 
One occaſion of this ſeverity was, probably, that in the 
preceding winter, there had been a deſigu of uniting 
the proteſtants abroad, and at home under the Engliſh. 
diſcipline, The churches abroad, who, not from 
choice, but neceſſity, were under the government of 
preſbyters (becauſe reformed in places where all the bi- 
ſhops were papiſts) were very ready to come into epiſ- 
copal government : and great conſultations had been 
held, not only concerning the reformation of this 
church, but alſo of the other foreign churches in Ger- 


ting them together in one uniform doctrine. Bullin- 
ger and Calvin; with others, in a letter to king Edward, 
offered to make him their defender, and to have bi- 


ſhops in their churches as there were in England; with ; 


the tender of their ſervice to aſſiſt and unite together; 
knowledge of it by ſome of their private intelligencers 


led them) would now unite among themſelves, and be- 


come one body, receiving the ſame diſcipline exerciſed 


in England. Whereupon they ſent two ot their emiſ- 


ſaries from Rotterdam hither, who were to pretend 


themſelves anabaptiſts, and preach againſt baptizing in- 
faints, and recommending rebaptizing, and inculcate a 
fifth monarchy upon earth. Beſides this one D. G. 


authoriſed by theſe fathers, diſpatched a letter written 


in May, 1549, from Delt in Holland to two biſhops; 
theſe pretended anabaptiſts, and that they ſhould re- 


ceive and cheriſh them, and take their parts, if they 


ſhould receive any checks: Telling them that it was 


Mary's. Some knowledge or ſuſpicion of thele intrigues 


and irreclaimable 'anibaptifts, who were heretics in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, than would otherwife have been ex- 
erciſed againft them: and if Bonner was the other biſhop, 


articles of the creed drawn from ſcripture, and confirm 
ed by the tour firft general councils; nor the laws of. 


| the country then in force; nor the reproach caft on the 
reformers, as careleſs of the truths of chriſtianity, & _ 


cept in oppoſition ro the Romiſh church; nor the dit. 
turban--* cezafionedÞoth in church: and flate by theſe 
fioners' 
open and notorious, and their endeavours to reclaim 


the offenders were earneſt and unwearied; we tijuſt 


leave them to the cenſure of the reader. 
And now, ſometime in May, the biſhop of Rocheſter 


hold the viſitation tor the aboliſhing ſtatutes and ordi- 


nances which maintained popery and ſuperſtition (as lie 


was informed ;) not knowing the further end propof 

which was the ſuppreſſion of 6 A dene e 
{ee the inſtructions: But was put off by his aſſociates 
who ſeemed afraid to ſhew them unto him, till they had 


then ventured to ſhew him their inſtructions; in which 


tended, under a cover of 8 to Trinity-hall, and 


turbances raiſed in the kingdom by emiſſaries from the 


erecting there a new college of Civilians.” However the 
biſhop 


| church of Rome, under the naine of anabaptiſts; called 
for puniſhment ; which the ſeverity of the laws then in 


many, Switzerland, France, Italy, and Spain, for uni- 


This alarmed the Roman fathers, who came to the 


for they verily thought that all the heretics (as they cal- 


(of which Wincheſter was one) ſignifying the coming of 


left to them to aſſiſt in this cauſe, and to ſome others 
whom they well knew to be well affected to the mother 
church. This letter was found by Sir H. Sidney in 
queen Elizabeth's cloſet among ſome papers of queeen 


might occaſion the uſing greater ſeverity to the officious 


as none more likely, both from his zeal and ſituation, 
| it may account for his and Wincheſter's ſufferings in 
this reign. But if neither the bold ar 1a, the 


>” nin anabaptiſts, can excuſe the commil- 
or paſling this ſentence, when the facts were 


repaired to Cambridge with his fellow commiſſioners to 


lare-Hall. He deſired to 


engaged him in the action, by opening it with a ſermon 
and proceeding two days in the buſineſs of it, They 


he tound the ſuppreſſion of Clare-hail was the thing in- 


y qur grace may ply 
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biſhop might diſreliſh this deſign, he fouadit was his duty | 
now to concur with the other commiſſioners in labour- 
ing for two days together with the maſter and fellows 
voluntarily to {urrender their college into the king's 
hands: but the ſociety could not be induced to conſent to 
ſucha ſurrender. The commithonersſatiecretly by them- 
ſelves, conſulting how to proceed. The majority deter- 
mined that they might proceed to the union of the two 
colleges, by the king's abſolute power, without the con- 
ſent of the ſocieties. But the biſhop of Rocheſter mo- 
deſtly oppoſed this counſel, and with great calmnets dil- 
ſented : though reſolute and determined not to violate | 
the king's honour, and his own conſcience, by forcibly 
invading the liberties and properties of the maſter and 
fellows of Clare-Hall, yet not cenfuring his fellows, but 
exhorted them to ad ſo as toſatisfy their own conſciences, 
and if it ſhould be ſo that he could not concur, he deſir- 
ed leave to ſatisfy his own conſcience, by ablenting him- 
ſelf, or by ſilence to refuſe his conſent, This put a ſtop 
to the proceedings at preſent: the commiffioners ac- 
Juainting the protector with this interruption from the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, complained, that he by his bark- 
ing hindered them from proceeding in the king's ſer- 
vice; imputing his diſſent to a partial affection for his 
own couatrvmen, with whom at that time Clare-Hall 
abounded. This exaſperated the protector, wha wrote 
a chiding letter to the biſhop : to which the bithop im- 
 mediately returned the following aniwer. the 
t Right honourable, _ %%% ̃ TOY 
„ wiſh your grace the holy and wholeſome fear of 
God, becauſe I am perſuaded your grace's goodneſs to 
be {uch unfeignedly, that even wherein your grace's let- 
ter doth ſore blame me, yet in the ſame the advertiſe- 
ment of the truth ſhall not diſpleaſe your grace: And 
alſo perceiving that the cauſe of your grace's diſcontent 
was wrong information, therefore I ſhall beleech your 
grace to give me leave to ſhew your grace wherein it 
appeareth to me that your grace is wrong informed. 


* 


the firſt before the viſitation began, having knowledge 
of the matter) ſhew my mind, Nhe truth is, before God 
I never had, nor could get any foreknowledge of the 


— 


matter, of the uniting the two colleges, before we had 


begun and entered two days in the viſitation; and that 
27 22 thus well perceive. 
„A little before Eafter, I being at Rocheſter, received 
letters from Mr Secretary Smith, and the dean of St 
Paul's, to come to the viſitation of the univerſity, and 
to make a ſermon at the beginning therefore. Where- 
upon I lent immediately a ſervant up to London to the 
dean of St Paul's, deſiring of him. to have had ſome 
knowledge of things there to be done; becauſe I thought 
it meet that my ſermon ſhould ſomewhat have ſavoured 
of the ſame. 
ting me only, that the cauſe of the viſitation was to a- 
boliſh ſtatutes and ordinances, which maintained papiſ- 
try, ſuperſtition, blindneſs, and ignorance ; and to eſ- 
tabliſh and ſet forth ſuch as might further God's word 
and good learning: And elfe, the truth is, he would 
ſhew me nothing, but bad me be careleſs, and ſaid, 
there were informations how all things were to be done. 
The which I take God to witneſs, I did never ſee, nor 
could get knowledge what they were, before we were 
entered in the viſitation two days, although I defired to 
have ſeen them in the beginning. | 
Now when I had ſeen the inſtructions, the truth is, 
I thought peradventure the maſter and company would 
have ſurrendered up their college: but when their con- 
{ent, after labour and travail taken therein two days, 
could not be obtained, then we began ſecretly to con- 
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« Your grace's letters blame me, becauſe I did not (at 


tried true. 
From Mr Dean | received a letter inftruc- | 


EEC aint ; 
men ſhould ſay his mind plainly, that in execution 
there might appear but one way to be taken of all.) 
There, When it was feen to ſome, that without the con- 
tent of the preſent incumbents, by the king's abſolute 
power, we might proceed to the uniting the two co!- 
leges, I did, ia my courſe, ſimpy and plainly declare 
my conſcience : and that there only, ſecretly among 
ourſelves alone, with all kind of ſoftnels, fo chat no man 
could juſtly be offended. Allo, I perceive by your 
grace's letters, I have been noted of {ome for my bark- 


ing there: and yet to bark, left God ſhould be offend- - | | 


ed, I cannot deny, but indeed it is a part of my profeſ- 


will not bark, and give warning of God's diſpleaſure. 
„As for that, that was ſuggeſted to your grace, that 
by my aforeſaid barking, I ſhould diſhonour the king's, 


majeſty, and diſſuade others from the execution of the 


king's commiſſion, God is my judge, I intended, accord- 
ing to my duty to God and the king, the maintenance 
and defence of his highneſs's royal honour and dignity. 
If that be true, that I believe is true, which the'prophet 
ſaith, Honor regis judicium diligit, ( The king's pewer loveth 
Judgment : ) and as the commiſſioners muſt needs, and I 
am ſure will all teſtify, that I diſſuaded no man, but 
contrariwiſe, exhorted every man (with the quiet of 


| other) to ſatisfy his own conſcience ; deſiring only, 
that if it ſhould otherwiſe be ſeen unto them, that 1 
might either by my abſence or ſilence, ſatisfy mine. 


The which my plainneſs, when ſome, otherwife than 


according to my expectation, did take, I was moved 


thereupon (both for the good opinion I had, and yet 


cauſe your grace had commanded me fo to do) to open 
my mind, by my private letters freely to your grace. 
And thus I truſt your grace perceiveth now, both 
that anon, after knowledge had, I did utter my con- 
ſcience, and alſo that the matter was not opencd unto 
me before the viſitation was two days begun. 
It in this I did amiſs, that before the knowledge of 
the inſtructions, I was ready to grant to the execution 
of the commiſſion; truly, I had rather herein acknow- 


rection, than, after knowledge had, wittingly and wil- 
lingly commit that thing whereunto my conſcience doth 


| not agree, for fear of God's diſpleaſure. RS 
| © It 18a godly with that is wiſhed ia your grace's let- 


ters, that fleſh, and blood, and country, might not more 
weigh with ſome men than godlineſs and reaſon: but the 
truth is, country in this matter (whatſoever ſome men 
do ſuggeſt unto your graze) ſhall not move me. And 
that your grace thall well perceive, for I ſhall be as rea- 
dy as any other, firſt thence to expel ſome of my own 


And as for that your grace ſaith of fleſh and blood, 
that is, the favour or feat of mortal man: Vea, marry 

ſir, that is a matter of weight indeed; and the truth is, 

(alas! my own feeblenels) of that I am afraid: But I 


beleech your grace, yet once again, gi" + me good 


levy; wherein here | fear my own trailty, to confeſs the 
truth. 1 | | 5d | 

55 Before God, there is no man this day (leaving the 
king's majeſty for the honour only excepted) whoſe 
favour or diſpleaſure I do either ſeek or fear, as your 
grace's favour or diſpleaſure; for of God, both your 


| grace's authority, and my bound duty tor your grace's 


benefits bind me ſo to do. So that if the deſire of any 
man's favour, or fear of diſpleaſure, ſhould weigh more 
with me than godlineſs and reaſon, truly, it I may be 
bold to ſay the truth, I muft needs ſay, that I am moſt 
in danger to offend herein, either for defire of your 


ſult, (all the commiſſioners thinking it beſt, that every 


| grace's favour, or for fear of your grace's diſpleaſure, 


And 


ſion; for God's word condemneth the dumb dogs that 


have, in your grace's goodneſs; and alio eſpecially be- 


ledge my fault, and ſubmit myſelf to your grace's cor- | 


country, if the report which is made of them, can be 


1 8 


From Pembroke-Hall, in 


the viſitation. 


clog them. 
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And yet I ſhall not ceaſe (God willing) daily to 
pray to God lo to ſtay and ſtrengthen my railty with 
ov fear, that I do not commit the thing for favour 
or frar of any mortal man, whereby my conſcience. may 
threaten me with the loſs of the fovour of the living 
God: But that it may pleaſe him of his gracious good- 
nels (howſoever the world goes) to blow this in the ears 
of my heart, Deus diſſipavit ofa corum gui hominibus placue- 


rint, (God hath broken the bones of them that pleaſe men. J-1 


And this, Horendum et incidere in manus Dei viventis. 


(A is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.) 


And again, Nolile timere cos qui occidunt corpus, ( Fear not 


theſe who kill the body.) 3 1 
„Wherefore I moſt humbly beſeech your grace for 


God's love not to be offended with me, for renewing of 
this my ſuit unto your grace; which is, that wherein 
my conicience cannot well agree, if any juch thing 


chance inthis viſitation, I may, with your grace's favour 


have licence, either by mine abſence or ſilence, or other 
like means, to keep my conſcience quiet, I with your 


grace, in God, honour and endleſs felicity. 

“ Your grace's humble and daily orator, _ 
*NICHOLAS ROFFEN.” 
Cambridge, June 1, 154.9. 


The protector was at that time with the king at Rich- 


letter, he conferred with the archbiſhop, who was Rid- 
ley's chief intimate, to diſcover the ſecret motives, if 


any he had, why the biſhop diſliked the proceedings at 
And in a httle more than a week the 
protector returned the following anſwer: 


: After our right hearty commendations to vou. We 
have received your letters of the firſt of June, again re- 


plying to thoſe which we laſt ſent unto you. And as it 


appeareth, you yet remaining in your former requeſt, 
deſire, it things do occur fo, that according to your con- 
| ſcience, you cannot do them, that you might ablent 
- yourſelf, or otherwiſe keep ſilence. We would be loth | 


any thing ſhould be done by the king's majeſty's viſi- 


tors, otherwiſe than right and conſcience might allow, 


and approve, and viſitation is to direct things to the 
better, not to the worſe; to caſe conſciences, not to 


not our will to move you, as we would not gladly do, 


zor move any man to that which is againſt right and 
conſcience; and we truſt the king's majeſty hath not in 
this matter. And we think in this you do much wrong, 


and much diſcredit the other viſitors, that you ſhould 
leem to think and ſuppoſe, that they would do things a- 
gainſt conſcience. 
nour and honeſty, that they will not. My lord of Can- 
terbury hath declared unto us, that maketh partly a con- 


ſcience unto you, that divines ſhould be diminiſhed. 
That can be no cauſe; for firſt, the ſame was met be- 


fore in late king's time, to unite the two colleges 


together; as we ere lure vou, have heard, and Sir Ed- 


ward North can tell: and for that cauſe, all ſuch as were 


ſiudents of the law, out of the new-ereted cathedral 
Church, were diſappointed of their livings, only reſerv- 
cd to have been in that civil college. 
| being in a manner all lawyers, cononiſts were turned 


The King's hall 


out and joined to Michael-houſe, and made a college of 


divines, wherewith the number of divines was much 


augmented, civilians diminiſhed, Now at this preſent 
alſo, if in all other colleges, where lawyers be by the 
flatutes, or the king's injunctions, you do convert them, 
or the more part cf them, to divines, ye ſhall rather 
have more divines upon this change than ye had betore, 


Were 


Nn 


And on the receipt of the biſhop of Rocheſter's 


Marry, we would wiſh theggazmuntrors | 
oy : . . p 

thereof ſhould not be ſcrupulous in coplgiene®: ther- 
_ wiſe than reaſon would. Againſt your conſcience it is 


e take them to be men of that ho- 


| 
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The King's College ſhould have ſix lawyers; Jeſus Col- 
lege,. ſome ; the Chen's College, and other, one or two 
apiece. And as we are informed by the late king's in- 
junctions every college in Cambridge, one at the leaſt; 
and all theſe together do make a greater number than 
the fellows of Clare-hall be, and they now made di- 
vines, and the ſtatutes in that reformed, divinity ſhall 
not be diminiſhed in number of ſtudents, but encreaſed, 
as appeareth, although theſe two colleges be ſo united. 
And we are {ure you are not ignorant, how neceſſary a 
ſtudy that ſtudy of civil law is to all treaties with fo- 
reign princes and {trangers, and how few there be at this 
preſent to do the king's majeſty's ſervice therein. For 
we would the encreaſe of divines, as well as you. Mar- 
ry, neceſſity compelleth us alſo to maintain the ſcience ; 


and we require: you, my lord, to have conſideration _ 
how much you do hinder the king's majeſty's proceed- 
ings in that viſitation, if now you, who are one of the 
vifi 


ifitors, ſhould thus draw back, and diſcourage the o- 


ther, you ſhould much hinder the whole doings; and 
peradventure, that thing known, maketh the maſter aud 
fellows of Clare hall to ſtand the more obſtinate, — 


Wherefore we require you to have regard of the king's 


| majeſty's honour, and the quiet performings of that vi- _ 
ſitation, moſt to the glory of God, and benefit of the 


univerſity : The which thing is only meant in your in- 


ſtructions. To the performing of that, and in that 
manner, we can be content you uſe your doings as you 
think beſt, for the quieting of your conſcience. Thus 
we bid you heartily farewel, From Richmond, the 


wan of June 159906 ones 
P7002 50-00 5 Sole oving whe. 
rs E. SOMERSET. 1 


By which letter it appears how earneſt the protector 
was to perſuade, or intimidate, his worthy prelate to 
countenance the proceedings by his concurrence. The 
reigning vice of the age was ſpoliation; from which 
the duke of Somerſet was not free; as appears not 
only from his palace of Somerſet-Houfe, as was before 
taken notice of, but one of the articles againſt him was, 


That he did diſpoſe offices of the king's gift for money, 


and made ſale of the king's lands.“ This, perhaps, wilt 
78;us to gueſs at the ſecret of this viſitation ; while 


| the eſtabliſhing a college of civilians, by uniting two 
colleges together, was the pretence for demoliſning nit 
Clare-Hall, the ſale of the lands belonging to that ſo- wan 
ciety was probably the leading motive. The other viſt» © | 
tors, who were privy to the deſign, durft not acquaint 
Ridley with it, but induſtriouſl, concealed the inſtrue- 
tions from him, till they had engaged him to preach on 


the occaſion, and proceeded ſome time in the buſineſs of 


the viſitation, when they hoped they ſhould entangle 
him ſo far, that for fear or ſhame he could not recede. 
But he boldly riſked the diſpleaſure of the protector, 
who was now grown very 1nperious-and arbitrary, a 
ther than concur in ſuch unjuſt meaſures. ' The affair 
dropt: the protector had his attention immediately 
drawn off to ſuppreſs ſeveral inſurrections raiſed by the 
diſcontented commons almoſt throughout the kingdom. 
The viſitors, eſpecially the biſhop of Rocheſter, had a= 


nother commiſſion to execute, which was to prefide at 


| a public diſputation appointed to be held at Cambridge, 


as there had been one a little before at Oxford, relating 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. | 


Two poſitions were appointed to be the ſubjects of 


this public diſputation ; and after they had been ſufſi- 
cienily ventilated, a determination of the matters debat- 
The 


ed was to be made by the biſhop of Rocheſter. 
two politions were, 


1. Tranſubſtantiation cannot be proved by the plain 


and manifeſt words of icripture, nor can thereof be ne- 
| 7 1 | ceſſarily | ' ED 
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the antient fathers for theſe one thouſand years paſt. 
2, In the Lord's Supper is none other oblation or 


was held on Monday the twenty-fourth, Dr Glyn, re- 
ſpondent, maintaining the contrary poſitions: Mr Perne, 
Grindal, Geſt, and Pilkington, opponents. The third 
was on Thurſday the twenty-ſeventh of June, Mr Per- 
ne, reſpondent, maintaining the poſitions: Mr Parker, 
(not Matthew, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury) Pollard. Vavaſor, and Young, opponents, 


There is one difference obſerved between the diſputa- 


tions at Oxford and at Cambridge: Peter Martyr ad- 
mitted a change in the elements; and Langdale, one of 
the opponents, the firſt day at Cambridge, aſked, ſup- 


poſing a change admitted, Whether that change was 
wrought in the ſubſtance, or, in the accidents, or elle | 


in both, or in nothing?” When Ridley interpoſed and 

anſwered, * There is no change, either of the ſubſtan- 
"0 ces or of the accidents; but in very deed there do come 
EF . unto the bread other accidents, .inſomuch, that whereas 


the bread and wine were not ſanctified before, nor holy, 


| yet afterward they be ſanctified, ar:d fo do receive then 


another ſort or kind of virtue, which they had not before.“ 
After the diſputations were finiſhed, the biſhop deter- 


mined. 


I. Againſt trantubſtantiation, on theſe five principal | 


I. The authority, majeſty, and verity of the holy ſcrip- 
EST Ku | * . 


I ill not hereafter drink of the fruit of the vine. St Paul | 


and St Luke call it bread after conſecration. They 

_ . ſpeak of breaking, which agrees with bread, not with 

_ Chriſt's body. It was to be done in remembrance of 

him. This is the bread that came down from heaven; but 

Chrift's body came not down from heaven. It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth, the fleſh profiteth nothing. 

2. The moſt certain teſtimonies ot the antient catho- 

lic fathers, who (after my judgment) do ſufficiently de- 

clare this matter.. b 


_ © Frenzus, Tertullian, Chryſoſtom, Cyprian, Theodoret, 
Gelaſius, Auſtin, Cyrel, Hychius, and Bertram, who call 
it bread after conſecration, ſacramental bread, the figure 


net to be the ſubſtance of bread and wine ſtill. _ 
z. The nature of a ſacrament. In which he ſuppoſes 


tion, and converſion. They who take away the union 


our ſouls by the body of Chrift; theſe take away the ſi- 
militude between the bread and the body of Chriſt, and 


if there be no converſion of the bread into the ſubſtance 
of our bodies. a | ht 
The 4th ground was, that tranſubſtantiation deſtroys 
one cf the natures in Chriſt. | : 
They, which ſay that Chriſt is carnally preſent in the 
euchariſt, do take from him the verity of man's nature. 
Eutyches granted the divine nature in Chriſt, but his hu- 


Here he produced many fathers, Dionyſius, Ignatius, 


nutural ſymbols to repreſent like ſpiritual effects, which 


in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper are unity, nutri- and participation of the body and blood of Chriſt. Ful. 


| a gentius, in his book de Fide, calls the ſame oblation a 
of the grains making one bread, of which .partaking we 


become one myſtical body of Chriſt; or they who deny 
the nutrition, or ſubſtance of thoſe grains, by which our 
bodies being nouriſhed is repreſented the nouriſhment of 


deſtroy the nature of a ſacrament. As neither is there 
any thing to ſignity our being turned into Chriſt's body, 


man nature he denied. $o they, that defend tranſubſtan- | 


and of thankigiving. NY | 2 
The firſt diſputation was on Thurſday the twentieth 
of June, Dr Madew of Clare-Hall, reſpondent, maintain- 
, ing the above poſitions: Dr Glyn, Mr Langdale, Sedg- 
4 wick and Young, opponents. The ſecond diſputation 


ſacrifice, than one only remembrance of Chriſt's death, | 


| 


abroad every where.“ 


_— 
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ceſlarily collected. nor yet confirmed by the conſents of | 


ot Chrift's body: And expreſly declare, that bread fiill | 
continues after conſecration, and that the e ements ceale 


; 3 RID | 
tiation, aſcribe that to the human nature, which only be- 
| longeth to the divine nature. 5 | 
The 5th ground is the moſt {ure belief of the article of 
our faith, He aſcended into heaven. 7 
He quotes from St Auſtin on St John, * The Lord is 
above, even to the end of the world: But yet the veiit 


of the Lord is here allo. For his body wherein he role 
again muſt needs be in one place, but hisverity is ſpread 
By verity he means an eſſential divine preſence by 
his invifible and unſpeakable grace, as he D N 
on Matth. xxviii. As touching bis majeſty, his provi- 


dence, his inviſible and unſpeakable grace, theſe words. 
are fulfilled, which he ſpake, I am with you unio the end of 


the world: But according to the fleſh which he took 


upon him, ſo ye Hall not have me always with you, And 


why ? becauſe as concerning his fleſh he went up into 


heaven, and 1s not here, for he ſitteth at the right hand 
of the Father: and yet concerning the preſence of his 
divine majeſty he is not departed hence.“ And from Vi- 


= he quoted, Concerning his fleſh we look for him 
rom heaven; whom, as concerning the word (or di- 
vine nature) we believe to be with us on earth.“ And 
again, the courfe of ſcripture muſt be ſearched of us, 
and many teſtimonies mult be gathered, to ſhew plainly 
what a wickedneſs and ſacrilege it is, to refer thole 
things to the property of the divine nature, which do 


only belong to the nature of the fleſh: And contrari- 
wite, to apply thoſe things to the nature of the fleth, 
which do properly belong to the divine nature.” Which 
| he obſerves the tranſubſtantiators do, who affirm Chriſt's 
body not to be contained in any one place, and aſcribe that 
to his humanity, which properly belongs to his divinity. 
| II. Againſt the oblation of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper 


he determined on theſe two grounds: a 
1. Scripture ; as Paul faith, Hebrews ix. Chriſt being 


become an high prieſt of good things to come, by a greater ane 
more perfect tabernacle not made with hands, that is, not of : 

| this buildiag : Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, entered once into the holy place, and obtained 
eternal redemption for us. And now, in the end of the world 
he hath appeared once to put away fin by the ſacrifice of himſelf. 


And again, Chriſt was once offered to take away the ſins 


| of many, Moreover he ſaith. With one offering hath | 
e made perfect forever thoſe that are fandijed. Theſe _ 


ſcriptures do perſuade me to believe, that there is no o- 


ther oblation of Chrift (albeit I am not ignorant that 
there are many ſacrifices) but that which was once made 


on the cross. So | Kh c 
2. The teſtimonies of the antient fathers, Ain ad 
Bonif. epiſt. 23. Again, in his book of forty-three 


| queſtions, queſtion forty-one, contra Tranſubſean. lib. 


20, cap. 21, 22, where he writes, how the chriftians 
keep a memorial of the ſacrifice paſt, with an oblation, 


commemoration. And theſe things are ſufficient at 

this time for a ſcholaſtic determination of theſe matters. 
Let this was more than a mere ſcholaſtic exerciſe; the 

occaſion of appointing this diſputation aroſe at Oxford, 


| where Dr Smith, taking offence at Peter Martyr's expo 


ſition of ſcripture, challenged Martyr to a public diſpu- 


tation: Which Martyr declared himſelf ready to engage 
in, but not without the king's leave. 


| cil gave leave, but Smith ran away from his challenge. 


The privy coun- 


Then Martyr challenged all the Roman catholics in that 
univerſity to maintain their tranſ{ubſtantiation, and the 


privy council appointed delegates to hear and preſide ar 


the diſputation. And like diſputations wete appointed 
at Cambridge, that the papiſts there might likewiſe 
2 opportunity of defending their opinions, if they 
cOuld. | | 


Langdale 
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RI CE: 
Langdale, one of the diſputants, and for his zeal 
made archdeacon of Chicheſter by queen Mary, compoſ- 
ed a pretended refuration of biſhop Ridley's determina- 


tion: but with this ſuſpicion of unfairneſs in this ac- 


count of managing the diſpute, that though he had the 
king's licence for printing it, at Paris, February 1553; 
yet tit was not printed till three years after, when Lang- 
Gale was ſecure that Ridley could make no reply. How- 
ever, Pilkington, another of the diſputants, afterward 
biſhop of Durham, ſays, that the biſhop made all things 
{o clear in his determination, and the auditors were 10 


convinced, that ſome of them would have turned arch- 


biſhop Cranmer's book on that e HS Latin. 


Ridley aſſiſted Cranmer in the firſt edition of the li- 


turgv, or common-prayer, which was publiſhed in 
1548. He was ranked with Cranmer, Ho 
Ferrar, among thoſe called the zealous proteftants, in 
oppoſition to Gardiner, Tunſtal, and Bonner, who were 
called zcalous papiſts. „ 


Ridley printed the injunctions which he had ſet forth 


for the viſitation of his dioceſe; and they clearly ſhew 
the progreſs that the Reformation had made in England, 


They [nobers e enjoined, that none ſhould receive 
u 


the communion, but ſuch as ſhould be ready with meek- 
neſs to confeſs the articles of the creed upon requeſt of 
the curate, That the homilies ſhould be read orderly, 


without omiſſion of any part thereof; and that the com- lates, under ſuch diſadvantages, a committee from the 


convocation and the two univerſities were to be oppoſed. 
The queen ſent her precept to the mayor and bailiffs 
of Oxford, to bring the priſoners into the public ſchools; _ 
at the times appointed for the diſputations; calling --, 
Ridley a doctor, and Latimer only clerk. It was in- 
tended to expoſe thoſe three great prelates to inſolencdte 
3 I and abuſe. This diſputa sion (ſays Fuller) was intends 
The king was under a viſible decay, and biſhop Rid- | ed as a preparative or prologue to the tragedy of thele 
biſhops' deaths; as it were to dry their bodies the more 


mon-prayer be read in every church upon Wedneſdays 
and Fridays. That none ſhould maintain purgatory, 
invocation of ſaints, the ſix articles, bead-rolls, 
mages, relics, rubrics, primmers, juſtification of man 
| by bis own works, holy bread, pſalms, aſhes, candles, 
_ creeping to the croſs, hallowing of fire, or altars, or 
ſuch like abuſes. „ . | 
lev preached before him about the latter end of his 
ſickneſs. The biſhop enlarged much in his ſermon on 
the good effects of charity: and the king was 10 moved 
with what he ſaid, that immediately after the ſermon he 
| lent for the biſhop, whom he commanded to fit down 


and be covered. His majeſty reſumed the heads of the | 


_ diſcourſe, and ſaid his lordſhip muſt give ſome directions 
how he might acquit himſelf of the duty. The biſhop, 
aſtoniſhed at ſo much tenderneſs and ſenſibility in fo 
young a prince, burſt into tears: but defired time to con- 


| fider of the particular channel in which the royal cha- 


rity ſhould be directed; and that the king would give 
him leave to conſult with the lord- mayor and aldermen 


by the biſhop, who returned to him with a ſcheme of 
three foundations; one for the ſick and wounded, an- 
other for ſuch as were willfully idle or mad, and a third 
for orphans: and his majeſty endowed St Bartholomew's 
hoſpital for the firft, Bridewell for the ſecond, and 
Grey-Friars church for the third. 4 5 

The king died in 1553, and was ſucceeded by his 
fiſter Mary, whoſe reign was polluted with the blood 
of martyrs, of whom Ridley was one of the chief. The 
queen was a rigid papiſt, and cauſed lady Jane Gray to 


be beheaded, who openly profeſſed the proteſtant religi- 


on, and to whom Edward had conveyed the crown by 


his will. The duke of Northumberland and his ſon, 


and the duke of Norfolk and his brother, were alſo be- 


| headed for attempting to place that moſt excellent lady 


on the throne; and biſhop Ridley was ſent to the 
Tower, among others, whom Mary was determined to 
ſacrifice to her vengeance. 8 | 
The queea relealed Gardiner and Bonner out of the 
tower, and employed them to pull down the Re- 
formation, 
humanly perlecuted, and leveral laws enacted for re- 
eſtabliſhing popery. The parliament revived the ſta- 
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were deprived for marriage, as alſo three for preaching 
erroneous doQrines ; and of 16,000 of the inferior clet- 


ooper, and 


ſhops Ridley and Latimer, were ſent from the tower of 
London to the priſon at Oxford, where they were ill- 
accommodated, denied the convenience of their books 


Pligrt- | 


er and clearer for the {ame.” 


The mais was reſtored, the proteſtants in- 


| RIP : | 
tutes againſt hereſy; and the queen commiſſioned 


Gardiner, as her bloody inſtrument, for the extirpa- 


tion of what ſhe called hereſy. He was particularly 


ordered to purge the churches of all married biſhops 
and priefts; in conſequence of which, four biſhops 


gy then in England, 12,000 were turned out for ha- 
ving wives. 


As Gardinet was for forcing the proteſtants into the 


pale of the Romiſh church, he began with exerting his 
rage againft the biſhops, and the moſt eminent divines. 
The biſhops Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, and Ferrar, were 
all impriſoned, and all ſuffered martyrdom ; which cauſ- 


ed an univerſal conſternation; and the popiſh biſhops 


themſelves ſeemed aſhamed of theſe barbarities. 


= "I UG conyocation was adjourned, and removed to Ox- 
ford, that the diſpute with the proteſtart divines might 


be held before the whole univerſity. To give a colour 
of juſtice to this conference, archbithop Cranmer, and bi- 


and papers, the converſation of each other, and any mu- 


rual aſſiſtance in the conference; for each was to have 


his day ſeparate from the others. To theſe three pre- 


afore-hand, that afterwards they might burn the bright- 


The government and clergy are charged with the 


moſt internal proceedings. The queen was married to 


Philip of Spain, and imagined herſelf pregnant: But 


Commiſhoners for trying them were directed to three 


biſhops and ſeveral others: but the impriſoned prelates, 
| at their different appearances, refuſed to acknowledge 


the papal authority, Cranmer was brought out firſt be- 
fore the committee. The next wes Ridley; who began 
with a ſolemn declaration, that though he was once of a- 


nother opinion than what he was of at preſent, yet he 


had not changed it upon any worldly. confiderations, 


but merely for love of truth: and ſince it was thecauſe 


of God he was now to maintain, he proteſted that he 
would have leave to add to, or alter, any argument, as 
he ſhould ſee cauſe for it; and defired he mi 
mitted to ſpeak without interruption. All this was ptv- 


miſed him; hut not complied with; and, though all the 


committee aſſailed him by turns, even ſometimes four 


or five at. once, he maintained his ground, till the pro- 
locutor put an end, by ſaying, . You lee the obſtinate, 


vain-glorious, crafty, and inconſtant mind of this man; 


but you alſo ſee the force of truth cannot be ſhaken; 


therefore, cry out with me; truth has the victory.“ 
The three biſhops were adjudged to be obſtihate here- 
ties, and declared to be no longer members of the church; 
to which they all objected. Ridley told the commiſ- 
ſioners, that although he was not of their company, yet 


he 


ſhe declared, ſhe could not be delivered till the heretics, 
who now filled all the gaols about London, were burnt; 
while the clergy and council of England, were to be the 
| executioners of the bloody purpoſe. .* All the nation 
ſeemed to be in a blaze from perſecuting flames; and 
three martyrs were particularly ſingled out—Ridley, La- 
| timer, and Cranmer. | | , | 
about it. His 1 accordingly wrote them a letter 


ght be per- 


: * 


might have a copy of what the notaries 


track, or perſevere in them. 
| ſwers they had already made; and on the next 


RI D 


+ » . 


place, whither this ſentence would ſend him ſooner 


than by the courſe of nature he ſhould have gone. 


| 


The priſoners were then parted, and conducted to 


their ſeparate pritons ; where Ridley wrote a letter to 
the prolocutor, complaining of the noiſy and irregular 
manner with which the diſpute was carried on; where- 
in he had not the liberty of making a full defence, nor 
of urging his arguments at length, being overpowered 
with clamour; and the indecent. abuſe of four or five 
opponents at a time: He deſired, however, that he 


which was not granted. | | 


cucharift, the common watch-word for murder in thoſe 


days, and they were to be delivered over to the ſecular 
arm. The biſhops of Glouceſter, Lincoln, and Briſtol, 
Were ſent to Oxford, to proceed againft them. When 


the commiſſion was read, and it appeared that the 


judges proceeded in the name of the pope, Ridley put 
on his cap and refuted to pay any reverence to thoſe 


who ated by ſuch a commiſſion. Latimer alſo pro- 


teſted agaigſt the papal authority ; and being both accu- | 
fed of the opinions, which they had maintained in the 


public ſchools a year and a half before, were allowed till 
the next morning to conſider, whether they would re- 


had ſet down ; 


Both adhered to the an- 


morning they were pronounced guilty of hereſy, de- 


graded from priefts orders, and conſigned over to the 

ſecular magiſtrate to be puniſhed. d. 
SGreat attempts were made on Ridley to perſuade him 
co accept of the queen's mercy, which he refuſed, and a 


warrant was ſent down for the execution of him and La- 


timer. They ſuffered on the ſixteenth of October, 1555, | 
on the north fide of Oxford, in the ditch oppoſite Baliol 
they em- 

braced each other with great affection; and Ridley, | 
with an air of pleaſure, ſaid to Latimer, Be of good 


College. When they came up to the ſtake 


wv 


heart, brother; for God will either aſſuage the fury of 
the flame, or elſe enable us to bear it. He then return- 


ed to the ftake, and, falling upon his knees, kiſſed it 
and prayed very fervently. After which ſetting him- 


ſelf to ſpeak to the ipectators, ſome perſons ran to him 
and topped his mouth. Being afterwards ſtripped, he 


Rood on a ſtone near the ſtake, and offered up the fol- 


lowing prayer; © O heavenly Father, I 


per thee hearty 
thanks for that thou haſt called me to t 


e a profeſſor of 


| thee, even unto death, I beſeech thee, Lord God, 


have mercy on this realm of England, and deliver it 


from all its enemies.“ They were not permitted to ſpeak, 
in anſwer to a lang ſermon preached by a Dr Smith, 


unleſs they would recant. To this Ridley replied, That 


he would never deny his Lord, nor the truths of which 
he was periuaded; but God's will be done.“ He ſaid, 
| he had received fines when he was biſhop of London 
for 1:aſes which were now voided, and deſired that the 


queen might give order, eicher that the leaſes might be 


made good, or the Hines reſtored to the tenants out of 


the effects he had left behind him, which were more 
than ſufficient for that purpoſe. After this, they were 
ordered to ht themfelves for the ſtake; and as a ſmith 
was knocking in the ſtaple, which held the chain, he 


ſaid to him; © Good man, knock it in hard; for the 


fleth will have its courſe.” Some gun-powder was hang- 
ed about their bodies to haſten their deaths; and the 
Are was put to the wood. The powder took fire with 
the firſt flame, which inſtantly put Latimer out of his 


pain: But there was ſo much wood thrown on the fire 


where Ridley was, that the flame could not break 
through it; ſo that his legs were almoſt conſumed be- 
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he doubted riot but his name was written in another 


that were miſunderſtood, and ſhewing their 


for the hiſtory, not of biſhop 
| whole time in which he lived. Biſhop Ridley (ſays he) 


where he continued till ten o 


— 


| n N 
fore it was obſerved; and then a paſſage being made to 
the flame, it put an end to his life, in the fifty- fifth 
year of his age. A little before he gave up the ghoſt, 
he cried with a loud voice; © Into thy hands, O Lord, 
I commend my ſpirit, Lord, receive my ſoul!“ 

The ſtation which both theſe martyrs had held, the 
regularity of their lives, the peaceableneſs of their tem- 
pers, their age, and their behaviour at the ſtake, raiſe 
great commiſeration in the ſpectators, and ſent thera 
home greatly diſpleaſed with thoſe who had brought 


them to this end. 1 | 
_ Ridley s fine parts, and his great improvements in all 


| | 1 I the branches of literature neceſſary to a divine, gave him 
Ridley and Latimer refuſed to recant, or to renounce 


their reaſon upon the unintelligible jargon of a popiſh 


the firſt rank in his profeſſion ; and his" life was an{wer- 
able to his knowledge. He was of an eaſy obliging 
temper; and though he wanted not a proper ſpirit to 
{upport his character, or to do himſelf juſtice againſt the 
great and powerful; yet he was always ready to forgive · 
any injuries, or offences. His zeal for religion did not 


ſhew itſelf in promoting ſeverities againſt thoſe who dif- 


the parts 
' oundation 
in ſcripture and antiquity, The grace of his Maſter 
was not only ſhewn in the candor and charity of his 


fered from it: but in diligently 8 


ſentiments; but he did good offices for thoſe who gifer-— 


ed from him; he was a great benefactor to the poor; 


he expended his revenue in a way becoming a biſhop; 


he maintained and treated Heath, the deprived biſhop _ 
ot Worceſter, for a year and a half, in the ſame ſplen- 
dour as though Fulham-houſe had been his own; and 
Bonner's mother, who merited nothing on her own ac- 


| count, dined always there at the table with him, 


whilſt her ſon was in the tower. The Reformation was 
greatly promoted by his zeal and learning while he liv- 
ed, as well as by his courage and conſtancy at his 
death: for of all who ſerved the altar of the church of 


| England, he bore, perhaps, the moſt uſeful teſtimony, 


both in ife and death, to her dofrine, _ | 
To this we may add the character given of him by his 
learned biographer, Dr Gloceſter Ridley, whoſe maſter- 
ly performance we would recommend to our readers 
Ridley only, but of the _ 


was * meek and gentle to tender conſciences, patiently | 
bearing with their weakneſs ; but where he ſaw the will 


was in fault from vanity, malice, or obſtinacy, he ſet 


himſelf with great earneſtneſs and ſteadineſs to reduce it 
to a ſubmiſſion.— With reſpect to himſelf, he was mor- 
tified, and given to prayer and contemplation : with reſ- 
pect to his family, careful and inſtructive. His mode 
of life was, as ſocn as he roſe and had dreſſed himſelf, 
to continue in private prayer half an hour; then (unleſs. 
other buſineſs interrupted him) he retired to his ſtudy, 

the clock, at which hour 
he came to common prayer with his family, and there 
daily read a lecture to them, beginning at the acts of 
the apoſtles, and ſo going regularly through St Paul's 
epiſtles, giving to every one that could read a New 'I'c{- 
tament, and hiring them to learn by heart ſome choſen 
chapters, &c," N | OE 
He was a perſon ſmall in ſtature, but great in learn- 
ing, and protoundly read in divinity, Among ſeveral 
things that he wrote, were theſe : A treatiſe concerning; 
images, not to be ſet up, nor worſhipped in churches. 
A brief declaration of the Lord's Supper. A treatiſe of 


we Uheiled facrament. A pitcous lamentation of the 


miſerable ſtate of the church of England, at the time of 
the late revolt from the goſpel. A compariſon between 
the comfortable doctrine of the goſpel, andthe traditions 
of popiſh religion. He had a hand in compiling the 
common prayer-book; as alfo diſputations and confe- 
rences about matters of rcligion, | 1 

Here 


RID 
Here follow two of his letters. 
6 ASTER Cheke, I with you 2 and peace. Sir, 
in God's cauſe, for God's ſake and in his name, 
] beſeech you of your help and furtherance towards 


God's word. I did talk with you of late what caſe I 
was in concerning my chaplains. I have gotten the 


good-will and grant to be with me, of three preachers, 


men of good learning, and (as I am periuaded) of ex- 
cellent virtue ; which are all able, both with life and 
learning, to ſet forth God's word in London, and in 
the whole diocele of the ſame, where is molt need of all 
parts in England; for from thence goeth example (as 
you e all the reſt of the king's majeſty's whole 
realm. T | 

vou know to be a man of virtue and learning: Mr 
Bradford, a man by whom (as I am aſſuredly informed) 
| God hath and doth work wonders, in ſetting forth of 
his word: The third is a preacher, the which for deteQ- 


e men's names be theſe; Mr Grindal, whom 


ing and confuting the anabaptiſts and papiſts is enforced | 


now to bear Chriſt's crois. The two firſt be ſcholars in 


the univerſity : The third is as poor as either of the o- 


ther twain. Now there is fallen a prebend in Paul's cal- 
led Cantrelis, by the death of one Layton. This prebend 
is an honeſt man's living of thirty-four pounds and bet- 


ter in the king's books, I would with all my heart give | 
it unto Mr Grindal; and ſo I ſhould have him conti- 


nually with me, and in my dioceſe to preach 
But alas! Sir, I am letted by the means (I fear me) 
of ſuch as do not fear Ged. One Mr William Thomas, 


one of the clerks to the council, hath in times paſt ſet | 
the council upon me, to have me to grant that Layton 


might have alienated the ſaid prebend unto him and his 
heirs for ever. God was mine aid and defender, that I 
did not conſent unto his ungodly enterpriſe. 
was then ſo handled before the council, that I granted, 
that whenlſoever it ſhould fall, I thould not give it be- 
fore | ſhould make the king's majeſty privy unto it. 


Now Layton is departed, and the prebend is fallen, and 


certain of the council (no doubt by this ungodly man's 


means) have written unto me, to ſtay the collation. 
And whereas he deipaireth, that ever I would aſſent 


that a preacher's living ſhould be beſtowed on him, he 
| hath procured letters unto me, ſubſcribed with certain of 


the council's hands, that now the king's majeſty hath 1 

determined it unto the furniture of his highneſs's ſtable. | _ 5 2 n 
. 6 Mr Cecil, I muſt be a ſuitor unto you in 

taught, there was nothing too little for the teachers. | \ 

When the biſhop gave his benefices unto ideots, un 

learned, ungodly, tor kindred, for pleaſure, for ſervice, | 

and other wWorldly reipects, all was then well allowed. 


Alas! Sir, this is a heavy hearing: When papiſtry was 


— 


Now, when a poor living is to be given unto an excel- 


lent clerk, a man known and tried to have both diſcre. 


„ 5 
te It was {aid here conſtantly, my lord chamberlain to 


have been departed: Sir, though the day be delayed, 
vet he hath no pardon of 84% 


— 


Yet I] 


tion and allo virtue; and ſuch a one as, before God, 1 


do not know a man yet unplaced and unprovided for, 
more meet to ſet forth God's word in all England: 

When a poor living, I ſay, which is founded for a 
_ preacher, is to be given unto ſuch a man, that then an 
ungodly perſon ſhall procure in this ſort letters to ſtop 
and let the ſame; alas! Mr Cheke, this ſeemeth unto 
me to be a right heavy hearing. 


God's cauſe, unto whomloever you think you my do 

any good withal. And if you will not ſpeak, then 

I ͤbeſeech you let theſe my letters ſpeak unto Mr 

Gates, to Mr Wrothe, to Mr Cecil, whom all I do take 

fur men that do fear (od. nia 
No. LIII. | 


Is this the fruit of the 
_  poſpel? Speak, Mr Cheke, ſpeak for God's ſake, in 


: ife, and therefore I do 
beſeech his good lordſhip, and ſo many as ſhall read 


theſe letters; if they fear God, to help that neither 
horſe, nor yet dog, be ſuffered to devour. the poor liv- 
ings appointed and founded by godly ordinance to the 


miniſters of God's word. The cauſes of conſcience, 
which do move me to ſpeak and write thus, are not on- 


ly thole which I declared once in the cauſe of this pre- 
bend before the king's majeſty's council, which now I 


let paſs: but allo now the man, Mr Grindal, unto whom 

| 1 would give this prebend, doth move me very much: 
for he is a man known to be both of virtue, honeſty, 
diſcretion, witdom and learning. And beſide all this, 
I have a better opinion of the king's majefty's honour- 

| able council, than (although ſome of them have ſubſcrib- _ 

| ed, at this their clerk's crafty and ungodly ſuit, to luch _ 

| a letter) than, I ſay, they will let, and not ſuffer (after 
the requeſt made to them) the living appointed and 
founded for a preacher, and be beſtowed upon ſo honeſt 


and well a learned man. 


* Wheretore, for God's ſake, I beſeech you all, help, 
that with the favour of the council, I may have know- 


ledge of the king's majeſty's good pleaſure; to give this 


preacher's living unto Mr Grindal. Of late there have 
been letters, directed from the king's majeſty and his 
honourable council unto all the biſhops, whereby we be 
charged and commanded, both in our own perſons, and 
alſo ta cauſe our preachers and miniſters, eſpecially to 
cry out againſt the inſatiable ſerpent of covetouſneſs, 
whereby is {aid to be ſuch a greedineſs amongſt the peo- 
ple, that each one goeth about to devour another; and 
to threaten them with God's grievous plagues, both 
now preſently thrown upon them, and that ſhall be liłke- 
Sir, what preachers ſhall 1 
get to open and ſet forth ſuch matters, and ſo as the 
king's majeſty and the council do command them to be 


wiſe in the world to come. 


let forth, if either ungodly men, or unreaſonable beaſts, 


| be ſuffered to pull away and devour the good and godly 

learned preachers' livings? Thus I With you in God 
ever well to fare, and to help Chriſt's cauſe, as you 
would have help of him at your moſt need. From Ful- 


ham this preſent, the 234 of July, 1551. 
1 


your good maſter Chriſt's cauſe: I beſeech you be 


good to him, The matter ie, Sir, alas! he hath lain 
too long abroad (as you do know) without lodging, ia 


the ſtreets of London, both hungry, naked and cold. 


Now, thanks be to almighty God! the citizens are wil- 
ling to refreſh him, and to give him both meat, drink, 


cloathing and firing: But alas! fir, they lack lodging 


| for him. For in ſome one houſe I dare lay they are 

tain to lodge three families under one roof. Sir, there 
is a wide, large, empty houſe of the king's majeſty's, 
called Bridewell, that would wondertully well 1zrve to 


lodge Chriſt in, if he might find ſuch good friends in 
the court to procure in his cauſe, 


N opinion of the king's majeſty, that if Chriſt had ſuch 
aithful and hearty friends who would heartily ſpeak for 


him, he ſhould undoubtedly ſpeed at the king's majei- 


ty's hands. Sir, I havepromiſed my brethren the citizens 
to move you, becauſe I do take you for one that feareth 
God, and wonld that Chrift ſhould lie no more abroad 


in the ſtreets.“ | 
7 The 


4 n . 
= % 2 
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Your's in Chriſt.“ 


Surely I have ſuch a 
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HIS brave champion for the truth, wha had the ho- 
nour of being proto-martyr, or the firft that 

was burned tor the goſpel, in the reign of queen Mary, 
was educated at the univerſity of Cambridge; where he 


| attained to a great proficiency in learning: From thence 
be was choſen by a company of merchants to be their 
_ chaplain at Antwerp; to whom he preached many years. 
He there happily became acquainted with William Tin- 


dale and Miles Coverdale, who fled thither from the per- 


| ſecution of the papiſts under king Henry VIII. in Eng- 


land; and, by their means, coming to the true know- 


ledge of Jeſus Chriſt, he joined heartily with them in the 
laborious and commendable work of tranſlating the bible 


into Engliſh, and was thereby ſo much enlightened in 


the doctrines of the goſpel, that he caſt off the futile and 
idolatrous worſhip of the church of Rome. At Antwerp 


he married his wife, and from thence went to Witten- 


berg, daily increaſing in knowledge, and became ſuch a 


proficient in the Dutch language, that.he was choſen 
paſter of a congregation there; which oflice he diſcharg- 
ed with great diligence and faithtulnets for ſome years. 
In King Edward's time, he was ſent for home by biſhop 


Ridley, and made prebendary and divinity lecturer of 


St Paul's, where he preached taithfully and zealouſly till 


the coming in of queen Mary. In the beginning of 
her reign, in a ſermon at-Paul's croſs, he exhorted the 
people ſtedfaſtly and perſeveringly to adherej to that 
doctrine, which they had been taught, and to beware of 
peſtilent popery, idolatry, and ſuperſtition. His zeal 
could not long be unnoticed; and accordingly he wWas 
ſoon called before the privy council, where he anſwered 
ſo ſeripturily, ſenſibly, and boldly, and at the ſame time 


in ſo becoming a manner, that, for that time, he was 


diſmiſſed. But, after the queen's proclamation againſt 
the preaching of the truth came forth, he was again cal. 


led before the popiſh biſhops (who thirſted for his blood) 


and committed priſoner to his own houſe; from whence 
| Ke might fly have eſcaped, and to which indeed he 
| had many inducements; viz his wife and ten children, 


his many friends in Germany, and the undoubted pre- 


ferment he would there have met with; but being once | 
called to anſwer in Chriſt's cauſe, he would not depart, 
though he ſtayed at the hazard and (as will be ſeen) to 
-- the loſs of his life. . 


After being confined a priſoner in his own houſe a- 


bout ſix months, he was removed to Newgate, and there 
kept for a long time among thieves and murderers. At 
length, on the twenty- ſecond, and ſeveral others days, 
of January, in 1555, he was examined before Dr Gar- 


diner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and others, in a very illibe- 


ral aud cruel manner}; they not permitting him to ſpeak 


or anſwer for himlelf, nor yet to defend his doctrines 


in writing: and on the twenty-ninth of the ſame 


month, Gardiner and others pronounced ſentence againſt 


Him in the following manner; In the name of God, A- 


men. We Stephen, by the permiſſion of God, biſhop 


of Wincheſter, &c. do ſind that thou haſt taught, hold- 


en and affirmed, and obſtinately defended divers errors, 


hereſies, and damnable opinions, contrary to the doc- 


trine and determination of the holy church; as namely 
theſe ; That the catholic church of Rome is the church 
of antichriſt: Item, that, in the ſacrament of the altar, 
thereis not, ſubſtantially nor really, the natural body and 


blood of Chriſt.“ we do therefore judge thee and con- 


demnthee, John Rogers, otherwiſe called Matthews (thy 
demerits and faults being aggravated through thy dam- 


nable obſtinacy) as guilty of moſt deteſtable hereſies, 
and as an obſtinate impenitent ſinner, refuſing to return 
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The Martyrdom of JOHN ROGERS, the Proto-Martyr under Queen Mary. 


to the lap and unity of the holy mother church, and 
that thou haſt been and art by law excommunicate; and 
do pronounce and declare thee to be an excommunicate 
perſon. Alſo we pronounce and declare thee, being an 
heretic, to be caſt out from the church, and left unto the 
judgmeut of the ſecular power, by this our fentence de- 
fini tive, which we here lay upon and againſt thee, with 
toxrow of Hearts! . b 

When this ſentence was read, Mr Rogers again at- 
tempted to ſpeak; but was not ſuffered. He then aſk- 
ed of them, to permit his wife, a poor ſtranger, to ſee 
him before he ſuffered; but this allo was denied, and 
ſhe was abſolutely forbidden. When he was taken back 
to priſon, after this and every preceding day's examina- 
tion, he wrote down the queſtions put to him, and his 
anſwers, as far as they would allow him to ſpeak, and 


alſo what he would have ſaid, had he been permitted; 


which, becauſe of their length, we cannot, conſiſtant 
with our plan, inſert ; but muſt refer thoſe who wiſh 
to ſee them at large to Fox's martyrology: Yet, on ac- 
count of their excellency, we preſume it will be accept- 
ble to our readers in general to ſee ſo much of them, as 
may ſerve for a ſpecimen of the true wiſdom, piety, and 
zeal of this great and good man. „ 
But here (ſays he) they will cry out; Lo, theſe 
men will be ſtill a John Baptiſt, an apoſtle, a prophet, 
&c.—I anſwer, We make rot ourſelves like unto them, 
in the gifts and power of God beſtowed on them to the 


working of miracles, and the like; but that we are like 


them in believing the ſame doctrine, and in ſuffering. 
perſecution and ſhame for the ſame. We preach their 
very doctrine, .and none other: this we are able to 
prove from their writings, which I have proferred to 


do again and again by writing. And, for this cauſe, we 


ſuffer the like reproach, ſhame, and rebuke of the world; 


| ſuffering the ſame perlecution, to the lots of our goods, 


and even ot our lives; and to the forſaking (as our mal- 


| ter Chriſt commandeth) father, mother, lifter, brethren, 


wives, children, &c. being aſſured of a joyful reſurrec- 
tion, and to be crowned in glory with them, according 
to the infallible promiſes made unto us in Chriſt, our 
only and all-{ufficient Mediator, Reconciler, Prieſt, and 


Sacrifice: who, for us, as well as them, hath pleaſed the 
| Father, quieted and pacified his wrath againſt our ſins; 


and, by imputation, hath made us without ſpot or wrin- 
kle in his ſight; although we, of and in ourſelves, are 
polluted with many filthy fins, which if the meaſurelets, 
unſpeakable mercy and love of God in Chriſt did nct 
put away, by not imputing them to us, would have 


| brought us to everlaſting damnation, and death perpe- 
tual.—In this, and in no other ſenſe, do we affirm our- 
ſelves to be like Chriſt our head, his apoſtles, prophers, 


"martyrs, and faints. And fo far ought all chriſtians to 
be like them, according to the meaſure of faith, and the 
diverſity ot the gifts of the Spirit, that God hath given 


| unto them. 


But let us now conſider, that, if it be God's good 
will and pleaſure to give the members of his beloved 
church into the hands of their enemies, it is to chaſten, 
try, and prove them, to bring them to an unfeigned a- 
knowledgement of their natural perverſeneſs and diſ- 
obedience towards God and his commandments, as 
touching their love of God, their brethren and neigh- 
bours; and to ſtew them their natural inclination ani 
readinels to ſeek their own eaſe and pleaſure; and to de- 
ſire that good trom the creature which God has forbid, 
as only to be found in himſelf. And in order, that 
having fallen into groſs outward fins, like David, I Mer, 

auc 


eg, | 
ang otliers, they may be brought to a true and earneſt 
ohio 3 ligh and cry tor the forgivenels of the 
ſame, and for the aid of the Spirit, daily to mortify and 
ſubdue all evil deſires and affeCtions in furure. And 
many other wiſe and gracious purpoſes of the Lord 
concerning his people are anſwered by their being often 
put into the furnance of affliction. But let us alſo 
conſider what he doth with thoſe enemies into whole 
hands be giveth his tender darlings to be chaſtened and 
tried. In truth, he does but chaſten and croſs them for 
2« little while, according to his fatherly love and good 


pleaſure, as all fathers do their children (Heb. xii. and 


Prov. iii.); but he utterly deſtroyeth, yea and everlaſt- 
| ingly damneth their impenitent enemies. 
« Let Herod tell me what he got b. 


and beloved ſpouſe, his church? Verily God thought 
him not worthy to have death miniſtered by men or an- 


gels, or any other creature, than thoſe mall, filthy ver- 
lice and worms, which were ordained to deftroy 


= 
bis beaftly, tyrannous body. Pharaoh and Nebu:hadnez- 
zar, with all their pride and might, muſt at length let 
God's favourite people go freely out of their land, from 
their bands and cruelty : For when they could obtain 
nothing but counterfeit mercies, like thoſe of our day, 
namely, extreme cruelties and death, then did God ariſe, 
as one awoke out of ſleep, and deftroyed thoſe enemies 
of his flock with a mighty hand, and firetched-out arm. 


When Pharaoh grievoufly oppreſſed the poor Iſraelites 
with intolerable labours and heavy burdens, his cour- 


tiers noiſed abroad his tender mercies towards them, in 
| {ſuffering them to live in the land, and in ſetting them 
to work, that they might get their livings; for, if he 


ſhould thruſt them out of his land, they muſt be no 


better thanevagabonds and runagates. Have we not the 
like examples now-a-days ? O that I had now time to 
write certain things pretaining to the biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter's mercy! I have not time to ſpeak how merciful he | 
| hath been to me and to my good brethren, and to the 
duke of Suffolk's moſt innocent daughter, and her in- 


nocent huſband : O that 1 had time to paiat it in its 
proper colours! but there are many that can do it better 
than 1, who ſhall live when I am dead: Pharaoh had bis 
plagues; and his once Faoft flouriſhing land utterly de- 
Aroyed, on account of iypoctiſy and counterfeit mercy, 
which was n0 other than crueity andabominable tyranny. 


And think ye, that the bloody, butcherly, biſhop of | 


Wincheſter and his bloody brethren, thall eſcape? Or 


that England, for their offences, and eſpecially for the 


maintenance of their idolatry, and wilful following cf 
them in it, ſhall not abide 
doubtedly 


If God look not mercifully upon England, the ſeeds 1 


Roman catholics may in time, (and thoſe even now in England) have little or 
no bigotry, and nothing of a perſecuting ſpirit. notwithianiling they ſtedfaſt 


of utter deſtruction are already ſown in it by theſe by- 


pocritical tyrants, and antichriſtian prelates, papiſts, and 


double traitors to their country: And yet they ſpeak of 
mercy, of bleſſing, ot the catholic church, of unity, of 
power; and of ſtrengthening the realm. This double 
diſſimulation will appear in the day of the Lord's viſi- 
tation, when thoſe crown-ſhorn captains, who have 
ſhewn no mercy to the poor godly ſufferers of th's 


realm, ſhall have judgment without merey*.” 


In the courſe of Mr Rager's firſt day's examination, Gardiner, biſhop of | 


Wincheſter, afled him; What ſaveſt thou? Make us a direct anſwer, whe- 


ther thou wilt be one of this catholic church or not, with 1s in the ſtate in 


which we ace now?“ To Which Mr Ropers anſwered, © My Lord, I cannut 


believe, that ye yourſelves do think in your hearts that he [the pope] is ſu- 


preme head in forgiving of lin, & as ye have now ſaid, ſeeing you and all the 


bithops of the realm have now tor twenty years long preached, and ſome of 


you alſo written, to the contrary; and the parliament hath ſo long ago con- 


deſcended unto it;“ Here he was interrupted, and not allowed to ſay any 


more. It mea could ſubſcribe to, and preach and write, proteſtant dotti mes 


for twenty years together, and after that flaughter proteſtants in the manner 


theſe men did; may it not from hence be juſtly inferred, that it is a very rent 


miitzke which at-this time ſeems but too generally to prevail, viz. That the | 
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| himſelt for the fire. 


words to my wife before my burning.” 


killing James, 
and by perſecuting Peter, and Chrift's tender darlings 


ms ao 


— 
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as great brunts? yes, un- 


cauſes will always produce ſimilar effects 
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| {entenced to be burned, and re- 
manded back to priion, was on Monday morning, the 
fourth day of February, 1555, awakened out of a very 
found ſleep, with great difliculty, by the keeper's wife, 


Mr Rogers, being 


who tuddenly warned him to make haſte and prepare 
If it be ſo, ſaid he, I need not tie 
my points.''—He was then had dowa to biſhop Bonner, 
who degraded him ; of whom (he faid) he had one fa- 
vour to aſk, Bonner aſked what that ſhould be: No- 
thing, anſwered Mr Rogers, but that I may ipeak a few 

This requeſt 
not being granted; he added, You declare your cha- 
rity, what it is. The time being come, he was brought 
out of Newgate, and delivered up tothe ſheriff; of London 
to be taken to Smithfield; one ot whom ſaid, Mr Rogers 
will you revoke your abominable doctrine, and your e- 
vil opinion of the ſacrament of the altar ? Mr Rogers 
anſwered,“ That, which I have preached, I will ſeal with 
my blood.“ * Then, (1aid the ſheriff) thou art an heretic. 


That ſhall be known, (replied Mr Rogers,) at the day 


of judgment.“ Well, (faid the ſheriff,) I will never 
pray for thee.' © But I will pray for you,” ſaid Mr Ro- 


| "wk ; and fo they proceeded towards Smithfield ; Mr 


ogers ſaying the 51k pſalm, and the people exceeding- 
ly rejoicing and giving thanks to God for his conſtancy. 
His wife and ten children by her ſide, with one at her 
breaſt, met him by the way, being the only opportuni- 
ty they had even of ſeeing one another any more inthe 
fleſh; but neither did this very affecting ſcene ſeem in 
the leaſt to ſhake his confidence, fo gracioufly was he 


| ſupported, in the trying hour, by Him, who hath pro- 


mifed, I will never, never, leave thee; never, never forſake 
thee. When he came to the ſtake, he ſhewed great con- 
ſtancy and patience; but, not being ſuffered to ſpeak - 

many words, he briefly exhorted the people ſteadily to 


remain in that faith and true doctrine, which he had be- 
fore taught them, and for the confirmation of which 


he was not only content patiently to ſuffer all ſuch b't- 
terneſs and cruelty, as had been already thewn him, but 
2110 moſt gladly to reſign up his life, and to give his 
fleth to the conſuming fire, for a teſtimony of the ſame. 
They then again brought him a pardon, upon condi- 
tion that he would recaat; but he, with the magnani- 
mity of a true martyr, refuſed it; not preferriag life 


upon ſuch terms to the cruel death of burning; which 
he ſuffered with the greateſt patience and fortitude; 
waſhing as it were his hands in the flames, and ejicula 


ting with his latt bread; 40 Lord, receive my ſplrit!“ * 
o ; Rs 1 $ i we 
It 18 remarked of Mr Rogers, (nat, during the year and 


a half that he was impriſoned, he was always chearful, 


ly beile ve the ſame doctrines that their anceſtors did. whole bigotry, cruelty, 
and thirit for the blood of the proteitants, are beyond expreiiun? Similar 
This may be iliuftr:ted by a cone 
pariſon of the experience of thoſe that truly believe in the Lord jeſus Chriſt as 
this day, with al! true believers iu every age and place under the like circum- 
ſtances. They of old believed in the Lord Jeſus Chritt, as reported in ine 
world—they loved God—they kept his commandments as obedient children 
they feared to uffend their heavenly Father they loved one another-—they 
fouglit under the banner of Chriſt agaiuſt the world, the fleſh and the der! 
they endured: ſeeing. Him who is inviſible—whea called to it they took chear« 
tully the ſpoiling of their goods —and many (of whom the Lord thought the 
world uot worthy ) ſealed the truths of the goſpel with ikeir blood, and Witre 
ſed a good conte ſſion of their faith in the flames. Do not thofe, who. with 
the faith of God's ele. believe the fame glorious truths with them, diſcover 
theſeme happy diſpoſitions, which under the like circmnſtances, bring forth 
the ſame bleſſed fruits? If the believing of the doctrine of Jeſus Chrift does 
uvuiformly influence the heart and life of all true believers in every place 
and different period, and that contrary to fleſh am blood, and all tempor. in- 
tereſt and natural inclination : Can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that tho papilts of 
the preſent diy, who announce the ſaine creed with their bloody foref | 
will not, whenever it is in their power, be found in their forefacher?s crucl” 
pratioce:; eſp-cinlly when. through ignorance ard fuperitition, they bel eve 
that while they kill you, they do God ſer vice? la thorc z almoſt every duce 
trine they hold, is framed to ſooth the pride and flutter-the vanity of fallen 
man, and calculated to gratify thaſe ſenſual pattions und deiires, which rule in 
a heart deceitful above all things and deſperately wicked. why | 
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but very earneſt and intent upon every thing hedid. He 
wrote much; eſpecially his examinations, which were 
wonderfully preſerved: For they frequently made dili- 
gent ſearch for his writings; and it is wat they re- 


5 R OIL. | 
die for hunger; but the cruel keeper withheld it from 
them. The Sunday before he ſuffered, he drank to Mr 
Hooper, being then underneath him, and deſired them 
to commend him unto him, and to tell him, There was 
never a little fellow would better ſtick to a man, than he 
would ſtick to him;” ſuppoling, contrary to what hap- 
pened, that they ſhould have been both burned together. 
hus died, triumphaar in the faith, this bleſſed proto- 
martyr, and proved the reality of the antient „ N 
«* that the blood of martyrs is the feed of the church; for 
inſtead of being intimidated, multitudes were encoura- 
ged by his example, and thoſe, who had no religion be- 
fore, were put upon inquiries; What was the cauſe, for 
which ſuch pious and learned men were contented to 
die; and fo, from being athieſts or papiſts, they 
where they are inſerted at large. He was chatitable to | were led, by God's bleſſing, to a knowledge and pro- 
the poor priſoners, agreeing with Mr Hooper, and o- feſſion of that goſpel, the darkening of which was the 
_ thers, to take but one meal a day, and to give the reſt to | main end and deſign of all this bloody perſecution.” 
' thoſe on the other ſide of the priſon that were ready to | %% eg ar ide > 33% 8 


OO 4 Sketch of the LIFE of ROBERT ROC. 


R Robert Rollock was born in Scotland in the year | got a treaſure of incomparable value; having never be- 
1555, and delcended from the antient family of oa met with the like for brevity, elegance, and ſound 

the Livingttons : He had part of his education under the | judgment. I pray God to preſerve the author, and 
celebrated Thomas Buchanan, who, perceiving him to daily to encreaſe his gift in him; eſpecially in theſe _ 
be a very promiſing genius, always took great dehght | times, wherein the vineyard of the Lord has ſo few la- 

in him. In proper time, he was lent to the univerſity Hie had great knowledge of the human heart, 


bourers. 
of St Andrew's ; where he purſued his ftudies with ſuch | and was very humble, preferring others to himſelf, and 
application and ſucceſs, that, four years after his en- 


began co ſeek retirement from public buſineſs, that he 
trance, he was choſen profeſſor of philoſophy : and in | might ſpend more of his time in his private ſtudies ; 
| the year 1583, when application was made to the uni- | bur being moderator of the ſynod, and a commiſſioner 
verſity, for a proper perſon to erect and govern an uni- ofthe church, he could not obtain his wiſhes : and, for 
verſity at Edinburgh, they were unanimous in recom- | the ſt two years of his life, was ſo much engaged in 
mending Mr Rollock, as a man the beſt qualified for | the public affairs of the church, and of the univerſity, 
that err Tg la this important ſituation Mr Rol- that he very much impaired his health, 
lock conducted himielt with ſo much prudence and al- In the year 1598, his diſeaſe, which was the ftone, in- 
ſiduity, that he ſoon became famous; and many ftudents | creaſed daily: He was adviled to go into the country, 
from all parts of the kingdom reſorted to Edinburgh. | where, for a while, he greW better; but his complaint 
He was an excellent diſciplinarian; and had < happy returning mote violently than ever, he was confined to 
method of introducing the principles of religion and the houſe, and ſoon after to his bed. Two noblemen vi- 
= ' morality into all their ſtudies; ſo that while they learned | fring him, he requeſted them to go the king, and to 
* the human ſcienes, they were lead to underſtand divini- | intreat him, in his name, to take care of religon, as he 
i ty, and taught to live with piety. His cuſtom was, to | had hitherto done, and to perſevere in it to the end; and 
pray with the ſtudents every morning, and to expound | highly to efteem the paſtors of the church for their work 


R OL 


tuſed his wife viſiting him, left ſhe ſhould convey them 
away. And when he was taken out of Newgate and led 
to Smithfield, they again ſearched his room, but found 
nothing. They, therefore, readily admitted his wife 
and ſon Daniel into his apartment, upon their return 
from Smithfield, who looked in every corner as they 
thonght, and were coming away, ſuppoſing others had 
been before hand withthem, whenD aniel ſpied ſomething 
black in a dark corner under a pair of ſtairs, which prov- 
| ed to be his examinations and writings, to which the 
reader has been already referred in Fox's martyrology, 


* 


Wo . the ſcriptures once a week, when he took the opportu- ſake, When the minifters and magiſtrates of Edin- 
1 nity to rebuke defaulters, and to give them all ſuitable | burgh came to ſee him, he begged of them to take 
= . admonitions and exhortations. This courſe was attend- | great care of the univerſity, and to chooſe Mr Henry 
1 ed with excellent effects, and prevented commonly the | Charter his ſucceſſor; and hoped they would provide 
1 eexerciſe of ſeverer injunctions. He took particular | for his wife then pregnant, declaring he had laid by no- 


 _. - pains with thoſe deſigned for the miniſtry, which pro- thing of his ſtipend. They readily promiling attention 
| 4 ved to be of ſingular ſervice to the church. _ Ito his will in all theſe matters, he proceeded te give 
13 Mr Rollock was, beſides this heavy univerſity-buſineſs, them an exhortation, in which he was ſo highly favoured 
._ an eminent labourer in the word and doQwine ; he | with the divine preſence, that it aſtoniſhed all thoſe that 
* preached every Lord's day with great fervency and ſuc- were about him. He then prayed fervently, that God 
cCe.cts, and had many ſeals to his miniſtry*, He alſo wrote | would pardon his fins for Chriſt's lake: adding, Omy God _ 
commentaries on ſeveral parts of the ſcriptures, which, | have hitherto ſeen but darkly in the glaſs of thy word. 
being occaſionally. ſpread abroad in other countries, | O Lord, grant that I may enjoy ctcrnal truition of thy 
's Beza met with thoſe on the Romans and Epheſians; countenance, which I have ſo much deſired and longed 
and, writing to a friend concerning them, ſays, © I have | for. I bleſs God, I have all my ſenſes intire ; but my 


| je 55 heart is in heaven; and, Lord Jeſus, why ſhonldeft thou 
* Mr White on The Power of Godlineſs, quoted in Prince's chriſtian hiſ- 


tory, No 28, ſays, A precious old man told me of a woman that was ſix 


years in deſertion; and by God's providence hearing Mr Rollock preach, ſhe 
of a ſudden fell down, over whelmed with jay, crying out, Oh, he is come, 
whom my ſoul loveth !? and ſo was carried home for dead; and for ſeverol 


days after ſhe was filled with exceeding joys, and had ſuch pious and fingular- , 


ly raviſhing expreſſions, ſo fluently coming, from her, that many came to heur 


| the rare manifeitations of God% grace in her, and amongſt the reſt that went 
to hear, there was one that could write ſhort-hand, het a great while ſtood 


lo amazed at her expreſlions, that he could not write ; at laſt, recovering him- 
ſelf, he wrote a whole ſheet of paper; which this miniſter read, and told me, 
that of all the expreſſions that ever he read in the book of martyrs, or elſe- 
where, he never read any ſo high, as the lowe(t of them, 


with thee for ever. 


not have it? It hath beth my care, all my lite long, to 
dedicate it to thee :'I pray thee take it, that it may live 
Come, Lord Jeſus; put an end to 
this miſerable life. Haſte, Lord, and tarry not, *Chriſt 
hath redeemed me, not to a freil and momentary, but 
to eternal lite, Come, Lord Jeſus, and give me that 
life, for which thou haſt redeemed me. I have gone 
through all the degrees of this life, and now am come 
to my end: Why ſhould I go back again? O RING 

help 


give me others. I deſire to be diſſolved, and to be with 


| ran, and governor of the realm of Scotland, (as a fa- 
vour unto him) did apply unto the archbiſhop of St | 


e 3 
help me, that I may go through this laſt degree with | 
4 aſſiſtance, Lead me to that glory, which I have 


ſcen as throngh a glaſs. O that I were with thee!” 

| Being told on the Saturday that the next day was the 
- ſabbath, he ſaid, © Thy fabbath, O Lord, ſhall begin 
my eternal 5 Ke. 
beginning from thy ſabbath, I am weary of this life. 

All my defire is, that I may enjoy that celeſtial lite 
which is hid with Chriſt in God.“ A while after he 

prayed, taying, © Haſte, Lord, and do not tarry. I 
am weary both of nights and days. Come, Lord Jeſus, 
that I may come to thee. Break theſe eye-ſtrings, and 
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ſabbath. My eternal ſabbath 'thall take its | 


VV 
thee. Haſte, Lord Jeſus, and deter no longer. Go 
forth, my weak lite, and let a better ſucceed, O Lord 
Jeſus, thruſt thy hand into my body; and take my ſoul 
to thyielf. O my.ſweet Lord, ſet this ſoul of mine free, 
that it may enjoy her huſband.” And when one attend- 
ing him ſaid, * Sir, let nothing trouble you ; for now 
our Lord makes haſte: He ſaid, © O welcome news! 
ould to God my funeral might be to-morrow !'' And 


thus ke continued in a ſweet heavenly frame, praying 


| to, and prailing God till he quietly reſigned his ſpirit 


to God, in the year 1598, and in the forty-third year of 


*, 


AHH 


The Martyrdom. f 


bimſelf confeſſeth in his anſwers to Bonner's ar- 
ticles) becauſe ſome of his kinsfolk would have kept 
him from his right of inheritance which he had to cer- 
Fain lands, did at the age of ſeventeen years, in de- 
| ſpite (and rather to diſpleaſe his friends), profeſs him- 

{elf into the order of the black friars at Sterling, in 
Scctland; where he remained the ſpace of ſixteen | 
years, until ſuch time as the lord Hamilton, earl of Ar- 


Andrew's, to have him out of his profeſſed order, that 
as a ſecular prieſt he might ſerve him for his chaplain. 
At which requeſt the archbiſhop cauſed the provincial 
of that houſe, having thereto authority, to diſpgnle 
with him for his habit arid order. _ „ 
This ſuit being thus obtamed by the earl, the ſaid 
Rough remained in his ſervice one whole year: during 
which time it pleated God to open his eyes, and to give 
him ſome knowledge of his, truth, and was thereupon 
ſent by the ſaid governor to preach in the freedom of | 
Ayre, where he continued-four years, and then after the 
death of the cardinal of Scotland, he was appointed to 
_ abide at St Anjroll, and there had aſſigned unto him 
a.yezrly penſion of twenty pounds, from Henry the 
Eighth, king of England. However, at laſt weighing | 


with himieif his own danger, and allo abhorring the | 
' 1dolatry and ſuperſtition ot the country, and hearing of 
the freedom of the goipel within this realm of England, | 


| From the Queen's Council to BoNN ER, Biſhop of Lon- 


he determined with himſelf not to tarry any longer 
there: and therefore, ſocn after the battle of Muffel. 
borougb, he came firſt unto Carliſle, and from thence 
unto the duke of Somerſet, then lord protector of Eng- 
land, and by his aſſignment had appointed unto him 


out of the king's treaſury twenty pounds of yearly ſti- 


pend, and was ſent (as a preacher) to ſerve at Carlille, 
Berwick, and Newcaſtle, where he married. From 
whence he was called by the archbiſhop of York that 
then was, unto a benefice in the town of Hull, where 
he continued 4ill the death of good king Edward VI. 
But in the beginning of the reign of queen Mary 
(perceiving the alteration of religion, and the perſecu- 
tion that would thereupon arite, and feeling his own 
weakneſs) he Jed with his wife into Frizeland, and 
qwelt there at a place called Norden, labvuuring truly 
for his, living in knitting of caps, hoſe, and ſuch 
like things, till about the end of the month of 
October, before his death. At which time, lacking 
yarn, and other ſuch neceflary proviſion for the main- 
ten ance ef his occupation, he came over again into Eng- 


land, here to provide tor the ſame, and the tenth day of 
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ION ROUGH was born in Scotland, who, (as 


November arrived at London. Where, hearing ot the 


ſecret ſociety, and holy congregation of God's children 


there aſſembled, he joined himſelf unto them, and after- 
wards being elected their miniſter and preacher, did 
continue moſt virtuouſly exerciſed in that godly fellow- 
ſhip, teaching and confirming them in the truth of the 
ar Au ot Chriſt, But in the end (ſuch was the provi- 
ence of God, who diſpoſing all things to the bel 5 
twelfth day of December, he with Cuthbert Simpſon 


and others, through the craſty and traitorous ſuggeſtion 


of a falſe hypocrite and diſſembling brother, named Ro- 
ger Sergeant, a taylor, were apprehended by the vice- 


chamberlain of the queen's houſe, at the Saracen's 


head in Iſlington; where the congregation had then pur- | 
poſed to aſſemble themſelves to their accuſtomable ex- 
ercifes of prayer, and hearing the word of God: which 


pretence, for the ſafeguard of all the reſt, they yet at 


their examinations covercd and exculed, by hearing of 
2 play that was then appointed to be at that place. The 
vice-chamberlain, after he had apprehended them, car- 
ried Rough and Simſon unto the council, who charged 
them to have aſſembled together to celebrate the com- 
munion or {upper of the Lord, and therefore after ſun- 
dry examinations they ſent unto the biſhop of London 
with a letter ſigned with their hands: the copy where- _ 
of here follows, | : Eg ad. 


A LETTER 


don, cencerning the Examination of JOHN Rovcn, - 
Minifter. „ „ 3 
A FTER out hearty commendations to your good 

X lordſhip, we ſend you here incloted the exami- 
nation of a Scottiſh man, named John Rough, whg, by 
the queen's command, is juſt ſent to Newgate, being of 
the chief of them that upon Sunday laſt, under the co- 
lour of coming to lee a play at the Saracen's Head, at 
Iſlington, had prepared a communion to be celebrated 
and received there among other certain ſeditious and 


heretical perſons. And foraſmuch as by the ſaid Kough's 


examination, containing the ſtory and progreſs of his 
former life, it well appeareth of what ſort he is; the 
queen's highneſs hath willed us to remit him unto your 
lordſhip, to the end that being called before you out of 
priſon, as oft as your lordſhip ſhall think good, you 
may proceed, both to his further examination, and o- 
therwiſe ordering of him according to the laws, as the 
caſe ſhall require. And thus we bid your lordſhip 
heartily well to fare, From St James's December 15, 


7.4 1557. 
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Rough out of 


marty, and that the children which he had by his wife 
were lawful. : 
utterly deteſted it, {ayirig, That if he ſhould live as long 
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1557. Your lordſhip's loving friends, Nicholas Ebor, 
F. Shrewſbury, Edward Haſtings, Anthony Mounta- 
gue, Joha Bourne, Henry Iernegam, 


Bonner, now minding to make quick diſpatch, did, 


within three ye after the receipt of the letter, ſend for. 
Jewgate, to be examined before him and 


others; who, when they perceived his conſtancy, de- 


_ termined the next day after to bring him openly into, 


the conſiſtory, there to adjudge and condemn him as an 


| heretic. Which purpole they accompliſhed: for the 
twentieth day in the afternoon, in 
| biſhop of London, and St David's, with Fecknam, ab- 


bot of Weſtminſter, and others, he was there produced. 


the articles and anſwers, in which they charged him to 


| have received the orders of the church, and therefore 
night not marry: and that he had refuſed to conſent to 
the Latin ſervice then uſed in the church. Whereunto 


he then aniſwercd and ſaid, That their orders were no- 


And concerning the ſervice then uſed, he 


as did Methuſelah, yet he would never come to the 
church to hear the abominable maſs and other ſervice 
being as it was then, Upon which words. the biſhop 


body to the ſecular power, who taking him into their 


__ ciſtody, carried him unto Newgate. 


Moreover, as touching the ſaid Mr Rough, this is 


further to be noted, that he being in the north country 
im the days of king Edward VI. was the cauſe of ſaving 


= 
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| the chaff, I have not leiſure and time to write the great 


the preſence of the 


Where, after many perſuaſions, Bonner read unto him 


thing at all, and that he being a prieſt, might lawfully | 


| proceeded to the degradation of the ſaid Rough; and 
after condemning him as an heretic, committed his 
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temptations I have been under. I ipeak to God's glo- 
ry; my care was to have the ſenſes of my ſoul open, to 


perceive the voice of God, ſaying, Whoſoever denieth 
me before men, him will 


deny before my Father and 
his angels. And to fave the lite corporal, is to loſe the 
life eternal. And he that will not ſuffer with Chriſt, 
ſhall not reign with him. Therefore, moſt tender ones, 
I have by God's Spirit given over the fleſh, with the 
fight of my foul, and the ſpirit hath the victory. The 
Meth ſhall now before it be long, leave off to fin, the 
PI ſhall reign eternally. I have choſen death to con- 
rm the truth by me taught, What can I do more? 
Conſider with yourlelves, that I. have done it for the 
' confirmation of God's truth. Pray that I may continue 
, Unto the end. The greateſt part of the aſſault is paſt, 1 
praiſe my God. I have in all my aſſaults felt the pre- 


ent aid of my God, I give him moſt hearty thanks 


therefore. Look not back, nor be ye aſhamed of Chrift's 
goſpel, nor of the bonds I have ſuffered for the ſame, 
thereby you may be aſſured it is the true word of God. 
The holy ones have been ſealed with the lame mark. 
It is no time for the loſs of one man in the battle, for the 
camp to turn back. Up with men's hearts, down with 
the daubed walls of hereſy. Let one take the banner, 
and the other the trumpet; I mean not to make corpo- 


ral reſiſtance, but pray, and ye ſhall have Elias's defence, 
and Elizeus's company to fight for you. The cauſe is 
the Lord's. Now, my brethren, I can write no more, 
time will not ſuffer, and my heart with pangs of death is 


aſſaulted; but I am at home with my God, yet alive. 
Pray for me, and ſalute one another with the holy kife, 
The peace of God reſt with you all, Amen. From 


Dr Watton's life (who in queen Mary's days was bi- | Newgate priſon in haſte, the day of my condemnation. - 


| thop of London), for a termon that he had preached 
there. The ſaid Watfon after that, being with Bonner 
at the examination of the ſaid Mr Rough, to requite him 
in ſaving his life, detected him there to be a pernicious | 
| heretic, who did more hurt in the north parts than an 
hundred beſides of his opinion. Unto whom Mr 
Rough ſaid, Why, fir, is this the reward I have for | 
ſaving your lite, when you preached erroneous doctrine 
in the days of king Edward VI? This Mr Rough ſaid, 
he had lived thirty years, and yet had never bowed his 
| knee to Baal: and being before Boaner, among other 


many times heard of before, namely, that the pope. 


Was the very antichriſt; for there he ſaw him carried 

 . 6n men's ſhoulders, and the falſe- named ſacrament 
| borne before him. Yet there was more reverence giv- 
en to him, than to that which they counted to be their | 
god. When Bonner heard this, riſing up, and mak- | 


| 


Jour Roudu. 


Frem Jonx Roucn, written unto the Congregation ws | 
| Days before he ſuffered. e 


| 1 of conſolation be with you, aid you, and 


make you ſtrong to run to the fight that is laid be- 
fore you, wherewithal God in all ages hath tried his e- 


| le, and hath found them worthy of himſelf, by coup- 
+, talk he affirmed, that hFhad been twice at Rome, and | 
there had ſeen plainly with his eyes, which he had | 


ling to their head Jeſus Chrift ; in whom, whoſo de- 


fireth to live godly, the ſame muſt needs ſuffer perſecu- 


tion. For it is given unto them, not only to believe, 


but alſo to ſuffer, And the ſervant or ſcholar cannot be 
greater than his lord and maſter : but by the ſame way 


the head is entered, the members muſt follow: no life is 
in the members which are cut from the body: likewite 
we have no lite but in Chriſt: for by him we live, 


ing as though he would have torn his garment, Haſt | move, and have our being. My dear ſons, now depart- 


thou, ſaid he, been at Rome, and ſeen our holy father 
the pope, and doft thou blaſpheme him after this ſort; 

and with flying upon bim, he plucked off a piece of 
his heard, and after making ſpeedy haſte to his death, 


he burnt him half an hour before fix o'clock in the 
morning, becauſe the day belike ſhould not be far ſpent, 


before he had done a miichievous deed. 


LETTER I. 


From Jon x Roucn, 70 ſome of his Friends, confirming 
and ftrengthening them in the Truth, which he had before 
taught, 


k comfort of the Holy Choſt make you able to 
give conſolation to others in theſe dangerous days, 


| when ſatan is let looſe, but to the trial only of the cho- 


ſen, when it. pleaſeth our God to ſiſt his wheat from 


ing this life to my great advantage, I make change of 
mortality with immortality, of corruption to put on in- 


corruption, to make my body like untothe corn caſt into 


the ground, which except it die tirit, it cannot bring 
forth good fruit, Wherefore death is to me great ad- 
vantage: for thereby the body ceaſeth from fin, and at- 
ter turneth into the firſt original; but after ſhall be 
changed, and made brighter than the ſun or moon. 
What ſhall I write of this corporal death, ſeeing it is de- 
creed of God, that all men ſhall once die ? Mito are 
they that die in the Lord, which is to die in the faith 
of Chriſt, profeſſing aud confeſſing the ſame before ma- 


ny witneſſes. I praiſe my God | have paſſed the ſame 


Journey by many temptations, the devil is very buſy 
to perſuade, the world to entice with promiſes 
and fair words: which J omit to write leſt ſome might 
think 1 did hunt after vain glory, which is fartheſt 


from my heart. Laſtly, the danger of ſome falſe bre- 


threns 
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hren, who before 
h an untruth to my face: yet the God that ruled 
Balaam, moved their hearts; where they thought to 
ſpcak to my accuſation, he made them ſpeak to my pur- 
gation. What a journey (by God's power) I have 
made theſe cight days before this day, it is above fleſh 
and blood to bear: but as St Paul ſaith, I may do all 
things in him which worketh in me, Jeſus Chrift, My 
courſe, brethren, have I run, I have fought a good 
fight, the crown of righteouſneſs is laid up for me, my 

day to receive it is at hand. Pray, brethren, for the 
enemy doth yet aſſault. Stand conflant unto the end, 
then {hall you poſſeſs your ſouls. Walk worthily in 
that vocation wherein you are called. Comfort the bre- 


5 thren. Salute one another in my name. Be not aſha- 

med of the goſpel of the croſs, by ine preached, nor 
my ſuffering ; for with my blood I afhrm the 
Igo before, I ſuffer firſt the baiting of the but- 
cher's dogs; yet I have not done what I ſhould have 
done; but my weakneſs, I doubt not, is ſupplied in the 


yet of 


ſtrength of Jeſus Chriſt ; and your wiſdom and learn- 


ing will accept the ſmall talent, which I have diftribut- 
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the biſhop of London purpoſed to 


deſerved that I ſhall not fee it). 
behind of the blood of our brethren, which ſhall alſo be 
laid under the altar, ſhall cry for your relief. Time 
will not now ſuffer me to write long letters. The Spi- 
rit of God guide you in and out, riſing and fitting, cover 
you with the ſhadow of his wings, defend you againſt 
the tyranny of the wicked, and bring you happily unto _ 
45 port of eternal felicity, where all tears ſhall be wiped 
rom 


8 


Lamb. 


ed unto you, (as I truſt) as a faithful ſteward : and what 


was undone, im pute that to frailty and ignorance, and 
with your love cover that which is and was naked in 


me. God knoweth ye are all tender unto me, my heart 
burſteth for the love of you. Ye are not without your 


great paſtor of your ſoul, who ſo loveth you, that if 
men were not to be tought out, (as God be praiſed there 
is no want of men) he would cauſe ſtones to miniſter 
unto you. Caſt your care on that rock, the wind of 
temptation ſhall not prevail: faſt and pray, for the 
days are evil. Look up with your eyes of hope, for 
the redemption is not far off (but my wickedneſs hath. 
And alio that which is 


abide with the 


your eyes, and you {hall always 8 the 
7 pm N I, JohN Roven, 
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| The Martyrdom of WILLIAM Lord RUSSEL. | 


T ORD RUSSEL without all diſpute was one of the 


4 fineſt gentlemen that ever England bred; and 


whole pious life and virtue is as much treaſon againſt 
the court, by affronting them with what was ſo much 
hated there, as any thing elle that was ſworn againſt 


him. His family was antient, though not raiſed to the 
honours it at preſent enjoys, till king Edward s time, 


when John Ruſſel, a Dorſetſhire gentleman, who had 
done many ſervices, and received many favours from 
the crown, both in Henry the Seventh and Henry the 


Eighth's time, being by the latter made lord high ad- 
miral, and at his dezth lord high ſteward of England, 


for the folemnity of the coronation ; obtained ſuch a 
victory for his young maſter againſt the rebels, as was 


"rewarded with the title of ide eat of Bedford: Tae 


_ occaſion of it was thus: Idolatry and ſuperſtition being 
now rooting out by the public authority, and images 
cvery Where pulling down, the loyal papiſts mutinied, 

and one of their prieſts ſtabbed a commander of the 


king's, who was obeying his orders, and 10,000 of the | 


deluded rabble roſe in the defence of that barbarous 
action, and their old maſs and holy water. Apainft 
whom lord Ruflel was ſent with an army, who rooted 


= them all, relieved Exeter, which they had beſieged, 
and took their gods, banners, crucifixes, and all the 


reſt of their trumpery, wherein the deluded creatures 
truſted. for victory. Thus the family of the Ruſſels 
were early enemies to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, though 
this brave gentleman only paid the ſcores of all his an- 


ceſtors. The ſon and heir of this John, was Francis, 
ſecond earl ot Bedford, who was as faithful to his crown 


as his father, an enemy and terror to the French, and 


a friend to the proteſtant religion, as may appear by 


the learned books of Wickliff, which he collected, and 


at his death bequeathed to a great man, who he knew 


would make good ule of them. His eldeſt jon, Wil- 


liam lord Ruſlel, the late duke of Bedford, is ſufficiently 


known to every true Engliſhman, and his perſon and 
memory will be honoured by them as long as the world 
laſts, But it is neceſſary good men ſhould not be im- 
mortal; it they were, we ſhould almoſt lole their ex- 
amples, it looking ſo like flattery. But to do them 
juſtice while they are living, with more ſafety and leſs 
cenſure, we may diſcourſe of that noble gentleman, 
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his ſon and nameſake William lord Ruſſel, who made 
ſo great a figure in our courts and parliaments, before 
he was ſacrificed to the cruelty and revenge of his po- 
piſh enemies, If we could find his firſt offence, which 


lay behind the fcene, and was indeed the cauſe of his 
death, though other colours were neceſſary to amule 


the public, we muſt look ſome years backwards as he 


himſelf does in his laſt ſpeech, wherein he tells the 


world, He cannot but think his earneſtneſs in the mat- 
ter of the excluſion, had no ſmall influenec on his pre- 


ſent ſufferings; being choſen knight of the ſhire for 
Bedfordſhire, where the evenneſs and ſweetneſs of his 


| behaviour, and his virtuous life, made him ſo well be- 
loved, that he will never be forgotten. He began 


{ooner than moſt others to ſee into that danger we were 


in from popery, and all thcſe fatal conſequences which 
have fince happened; and deſcribed them as plainly as 


if he had more than the ordinary inſpection of a pru- 
dent man into futurities. „ 3 

Being marked out, and, among others, appointed 
for the laughter, he was taken up and impriſoned for 
that end and purpoſe in the Tower, and brought to his 


trial above all. the days in the year, on Eſſex's day, the 


13th of July, 1683. He was brought to the Old Bai- 
ley, and the ſame morning tried for high treaſon. He 
earnefily deſired he might have reſpite, and might not 


be tried that day, ſince he had ſome witneſſes that could 
not be in town till the night; nay, they were in ſuch 


poſt haſte, and ſo hot a ſcent for his blood, that on his 
carneft deſire, they would not ſtay ſo much as till the 


afrernoon, pretending it was againſt precedent, and 
they could not do it without the attorney general's con- 


ſent ; though it is notorious, that both Plunket, the ti- 
tular Iriſh primate, and Fitz-Harris, were both of them 
tried the term after they were arraigned z though in both 
caſes the attorney oppoſed it; and even here in the caſe 
of treaſon, at the Old Bailey too, Whitebread's trial 
was put off to another ſeſſions. If it is pleaded, the 


caſe is different, and that there was reaſon for the one, 
but not for the other; it will be readily granted, though 
my lord's evidence were not ready, their's was; they 
had concerted buſineſs better, and juſt at that time news 
was brought hot into the houſe, that my lord of Eſſex 
had this morning prevented jullice by cutting his throat 

| | in 
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in the tower; as alfo, that ſeveral of the jury had ſaid, 
They had never found Ruſſel guilty, had it not been 
for that accident. And indeed, were that all in the caſe, 
there would he ftill room for a great deal of charity ; 
for though there was no proper evidence againſt the 
priſoner, yet very few perſons in the world, perhaps, 
could have been found, whoſe minds would have been 
ſo firm, and reaſon ſo clear, as not to be, whether they 
would or no, hinged and biaſſed by ſuch a ſudden re- 
port as this brought in among them, when they had no 


time to conſider e of the matter; and this, no 
known by thoſe who ordered 


doubt, was very well | 
things in the manner before noted. But we fay, it 
were to be wiſhed, for the honour of the Engliſh na- 
tion, that this had been all the foul play in the caſe, 
and that there had not been ſo many thouſand guineas 
employed in this and other trials, as the great agitators 
thereof have lately confeſſed to have been. ING 
When he found he muſt expect neither 
Juſtice, as to the delaying of his trial, he excepted a- 
gainſt the foreman of the jury, becauſe not a freeholder; 
which for divers and ſundry reaſons, almoſt, if not all 
the judges, having the happineſs to light on different 
ones, and fcarce any two of the ſame, was overruled, 
and given againſt him; though that ſame practice ſince 
declared and acknowledged one of the great grievances 


of the nation. His indictment ran in theſe words, He 
did conſpire and compaſs our lord the king, his ſupreme | 
lord, not only of his kingly ſtate, title, power, and go- 


vernment of this his kingdom of England, to deprive 
and throw down; but alſo our ſaid ſovereign lord the 


king to kill, and to death to bring and put, and the an- 
cient government of this kingdomof England to change, 


alter, and wholly ſubvert, and a miſerable flaughter a- 
mongſt the ſubjeQs of our ſaidlord the king through 
his whole kingdom of England to cauſe and procure, 
an inſurrection and rebellion againſt our ſaid lord the 


king to move, procure, and ftir up within this kingdom 


ot England. And lower, He and divers others did con- 
ſult, agree, and conclude inſurrection and rebellion a- 
gainſt our ſovereign lord the king to move and flir up, 
and the guards for the preſervation of the perſon of our 
ſaid ſovereign lord the king to ſeize and deſtroy. 

Now that all this was not intended as a matter of 
form only, we may ſee by the king's council's opening 
the evidence. The firſt ſays, He was indicted for no 
| eſs than conſpiring the death of the king's majeſty ; 
and that in order to the ſame, he and others did meet 
and conſpire together, to bring our ſovereign lord the 


king to death, to raiſe war and rebellion againſt him, 


and to maſſacre his ſubjects; and in order to compaſs 
thele wicked deſigns, being aſſembled, did conſpire to 
ſeize the king's guards, and his majeſty's perſon : and 
this (he tells the jury) is the charge againſt him, 
The attorney general melts it a little lower, and tells 
them the meaning of all theſe tragical words, were a 
conſult about a rifing, about ſeizing the guards, and re- 
an inſurrection. _ | 
Nor vet does the proof againſt him come up ſo high 
even as this, though all care was uſed for that purpoſe, 
and kind queſtions put very frequently to lead and drive 
the evidence; only one of them witneſſing to any one 
__ | | | | 
f The firſt of whom was colonel Rumſey, who ſwears, 
That he was ſent with a letter from Shaftſbury, who 
lay concealed at Wapping, to meet lord Ruſſel, Fergu- 


ſon, &c. at Shepherd's, to know of them what reſolu- 


tion they were come to concerning the riſing deſigned 
at Taunton. That when he came thither, the anſwer 
made was, Mir Trenchard had failed them, and no more 
would be done in that buſineſs at that time, That Mr 


E 


favour nor 


ceiving meſſages from the earl of Shaftſbury concerning 


RUS 


Ferguſon ſpoke the moſt part of that anſwer; but m 
lord Ruſſel was preſent, and. that he did ſpeak about the 


riſing of Taunton, and conſented to it. hat the com- 


der to ſurpriſe them, if the rikng had gone on; and 


Ruſlel was by, when this was undertaken. But this 
being the main hinge of the bufineſs, and this witnels 
not yet coming up to the purpoſe, they thought it con- 
venient to give him a jog, to refreſh his memory, aſk- 
ing him, Whether he found my lord Ruflel averſe, or 


agreeing to it? Who, no doubt, anſwered, Agreeing. 0 
But being afterwards on the trial aſked, Whether he 
could {ſwear poſitively, that my lord Ruſſel heard the 


meſſage, and gave any anſwer to it? All that be ſays is 


ſaid, They were remiſs, and the thing was ſeizable, if 
there were ſtrength to do it, and that upon being queſ- 


Rullel was there! He ſays, He was, at the time they 
diſcourſed of ſeizing the guards. 55 


laſt makes his evidence bear directly upon the point for 
which he came thither, and ſwears, That after my lord 
Shaftſpury went away, their party reſolved ſtill to carry 
on the deſign of the inſurrection without him; for the 
better management whereof they erected a little cabal 


met for that purpoſe at Mr Hambden's houſe, and there 


| adjuſted the place and manner of the intended inſurrec- 


tion: that about ten days after they had another meet- 


they reſolved to ſend ſome perſons to engage Argyle and 
the Scots in the deſign, and (being aſked too) that he 
was jure my lord Ruſſel was there. Being aſked whe- 


knew him to be a perſon of great judgmeat, and not 
very laviſh of diſcourſe. Being again goaded on by 


| Jeffreys, with a—But did he conſent ? We did, ſays he, 


put it to the vote, it went without contradiction, and ! 
took it that all there gave their conſent. oy 

Weſt ſwears, That Ferguſon and colonel Rumſey told 
bim, that my lord Ruſſel intended to go down and take 


| his poſt in the Weſt, when Mr Trenchard had failed 


them, Whoſe hear-ſay evidence being not encouraged, 


would not uſe any thing of garniture, but leave it as it 
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As for Rumſey the firſt witneſs; as for his perſon, 


my lord Candiſh proved on the trial, that my lord Rul- 
ſel had a very ill opinion of him, and therefore it was 
not likely he would entruſt him with ſuch a fecret. 
As to his evidence, ſqueezed ont of him, as it was, 
in both branches of the deſign, ſeizing the guards, and 
the riſing cf Taunton, he ſays in groſs and general, That 
he was agreeing to one, and ſpoke about, and conſent- 


ed to the other. For his agiceiug to the ſeizing the 
| ' guards, 


pany was diſcourſing alſo of viewing the guards, in or. 


that ſome undertook to view them; and that the lord 


this, That when he came in, they were at the fire-fide, 
_ they all came from the fire-ſide to hear what he 

All that Shepherd witneſſes, is, That my Lord Ruſſel, 
&c. being at his houſe, there was a diſcourſe of ſurpri- 
ſing the king's guards; and Sir Thomas Armſtrong 
having viewed them when he came thither another time, 


tioned too, as Rumſey before him, Whether my lord 


The next witneſs was the florid lord Howard, who 
very artificially begins low, being, forſooth, ſo terribly: 
ſurpriſed with my lord of Eſſex's death, that his voice 
failed him, till the lord chief juſtice told him, the jury 
could not hear him; in which very moment his voice 
returned again, and he told the reaſon why he {poke no 
louder, After a long harangue of tropes and fine words, 
| and diſmal general ſtories, by which, as my lord com- 
plains, the jury were prepoſſeſſed againft him; he at 


among themſelves, which did conſiſt of ix perſons, 
| whereof my lord Ruſſel and himſelt were two: that they 


ing on the lame buſineſs at my lord Ruffel's, where 


ther he ſaid any thing, he anſwered, That every one 


Jeffreys ends very prettily, telling the court, they 
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conſented to it. 
only what he anſwered on his trial, wherein he ſays, 
That he would ſwear he never heard, or knew of that 
meſſage, which Rumſey ſays he brought to them: but 


hs RUS Ss ep 
guards, he might think, as the lord Howard does after, 


that ſilence gives conſent; for it appears not, nor does 


he ſwear, that my lord ſpoke one word about it. But 


and which we have all the reaſon in the world to be- 
lieve exactly true, ſince, as he himielt ſays in it, He al- 
ways deteſted lying, though ever ſo much for his advan- 
tage; and hoped none would be ſo unjuſt, or uncharita- 
ble, to think he would venture on it in thele his laſt 
words, for which he was ſoon going to give an account 
to the great God, the ſearcher of hearts, and judge of 
all things. In this laſt ſpeech he proteſts, that at this 


time of which Rumſey iwears, there was no undertak- 


ing of ſecuring and ſeizing the guards, nor none ap- 


pointed to view or examine them, only ſome diſcourſe 
there was of the practicability of it; he heard it mention- 
ed as a thing which might eaſily be done, but never 
conſented to it as a thing fit to be done. 
alk any man of ſenſe and honour, who did but know ¾W- 
my lord Ruſſel, let them be ever ſo much his enemy, 
(if there were any ſuch) which of theſe two they really 

judge moſt worthy to be believed? There is but one 


Now I would 


agalnſt one. Rumſey, who either ſwore upon liking, 
er ſaving his life, or was a trepan, that he was con- 
{enting to the ſeizing the guards, or my lord Ruſſel on 
his death and falvation ſolemnly affirming, That he was 


10 far trom conſenting to any ſuch thing, that there was 
not ſo much as any ſuch undertaking mentioned in the 
company while he was with them. Eſpecially when it 


is obſervable, that Rumſey never inftances in the terms 


in which he gave his conſent ; the fame is to be ſaid of 
the other branch of his evidence, as to the meſſage of 


the inſurrection, which, he ſays, he brought into the 


room, found my lord Ruſſel and the reſt by the fire; 


whence they all came to bim, and heard his meſſage, 
and the lord Ruſſel diſcourſed on the ſubject of it, and 
To all which let us again oppole not 


alſo what he ſays in confirmation thereot in his ſpeech, I 


ſhall aver, what I ſaid of my not 1 colonel Rum- | 


{ey deliver any meſſage from my lord Shaftſpury, was 


And a little before, When I came into the room, 1 


ſaw Mr Rumſey by the chimney, though he iwears he 

came in after. + > „ 
One thing more is obſervable, That when Weſt came 
to give in his garniture evidence, he runs in a length 


further than Rumſey, and remembers Rumſey had told 


him, what it ſeems he himſelf had forgot, That on Mr 


Trenchard's failing them, my lord Ruſſel was to go in 
his place, and take up his poſts along in the Weſt. 
And indeed had not Weſt miſled his cue, and by imitat- 
ing my lord Howard's example, begun firſt with hear- 
lay, he had made as ſtabbing an evidence as any one 


ot the. others; or had they but let him run to the end of | 

his ſtory, and take things methodically, as his lordſhip | 
did before him. — ADA Aol 
For Shepherd, all muſt grant he ſays not a ſyllable to 


the purpoſe, or any thing which affects my lord. He 


can hardly tell whether he was there when there was the 


diſccurſe of ſeizing the guards, but ſpeaks not a word of 


my lord's hearing, or in the leaſt wite conſenting there- 
unto, 2 | | 1 


As for my lord Howard's evidence, we may, without 


ſeandalum magnatum, àſſirm, that every lord is not fit to 


make a privy counſellor; no, nor every witty lord nei- 
ther, eſpecially in a buſineſs of ſuch a concern. He 


does very well to ſay, the council of ſix all choſe them- 


ſelves; for had not he given his own vote for him- 
lelf, hardly any body elſe would have done it, ſince his 


he himſelf, in his laft ipeech, which was not a jeſuit's, 
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17th or 18th of October. 


contrivance of altering the government. 


then becomes of all the ſtory of the council of {ix ? 


F 
character is ſo notoriouſly different from that which he 
himſelf gives of my lord Ruſſel, whom, he ſays, every 
| one knew to be a perſon of great judgment and not 


very laviſh of diſcourſe, For his evidence, he too is ſo 
happy to have a better memory than Rumley, as well 
as Weſt had; and ſays, that the duke of Monmouth 


Shaftſbury, on whoſe perſuaſion the inſurrection was 


not a ſyllable. 85 | 
He fays further, that when they had inquired how 
matters ſtood in the country, and the duke of Mon- 


mouth had found Trenchard and the weſt country failed 
them, on this it was put off again, and this about the 
Now this ſame action Rum- 
ſey ſpeaks of, but takes a larger ſcope as to the time, 
the end of October, or the beginning of November, 

far enough from the 17th or 18th of the month before. 

Rumſey ſays, on this diſappointment of the Taunton 


men and Trenchard, Shaftſbury reſolved to be gone. 
lord Howard, that he was ſo far from it, that he and his 
party reſolved to do it without the lerds, and had ſet one 
time and the other, and at the laſt 17th of No- 


went off. As to his evidence, which was cloſer, the 
ſtory of the council of ſix, beſides the former improba- 
bility, that he among all the men in England ſhould be 


| choſen one of them; it is remarkable, that in their for- 
mer greater conſults at Shepherd's, which he and Rum- 


ſey mention, the lord Howard was never preſent, nor 


talks very well, they were all delighted ro hear him. 


Nor indeed does my lord Howard poſitively ſwear, 
even ſuppoſing this formed conſult to be true, that my 
lord Ruſſel actually conlented to it. Only, that he was 
ee, and that he took it, and that he did give his con- 
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It is a very ill cauſe that needs either a lie or a cheat 
to defend it. My lord Ruſſel himſelf being ſo ingenu- _ 
ous to acknowledge whatever of truth, and that knew 
him will believe to be in his part of the deſign, it would 
be an injury to his memory to do otherwiſe. It appears 
then from his own acknowledgment, that Howard, 


Armſtrong, and ſuch cthers, had ſometimes diicourſed 


and vanities of other men had occaſioned, he ought 
not to be anſwerable for, nor could he repreſs them. 
Nay more, he did ſuſſiciently dilapprove thoſe things 


ment. 
again, That he was never in any deſign againſt the 
king's life, or any man's whatever; nor ever in any 
If ſo, what 
And is it not to be thrown among the {ame lumber with 
the old famons Nag's-head tavern buſineſs? It will be 
ſtill ſaid he was an ill man, by being guilty by this very 
confeflion of miſpriſon of treaſon, 

true; that was not death, and he died, as he ſays, in- 


ſides, every lord has not brow hard enough, nor 


tongue long enough, nor ſoul little enough, to make an 
7 * | informer 


told him, Rumſey had conveyed my lord Kuffel to 
put off a fortnight longer. Of this Rumley himſelf ſays 


3 ) 
| i 
1 
15 

Ll 

: x, 
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vember, which alſo not taking effect, then Shaftſbury 


{o much as touches on it in his evidence; though here, 
if any where, the grand affair of ſeizing the guards, and 
the anſwer to Shaftſbury about Taunton was concert 
ed. All that appears of truth in the matter, ſeems to 
be what my lord Ruſſel acknowledges, That thole per- 
ſons named, met very often; that there was no formed 
deſign, but only looſe talk about thoſe concerns. That 
there was no debate of any ſuch thing as was ſworn, 
nor putting any thing in a method; but my lord Ho- _ 
ward being a man of a voluble tongue, and one who 


of ill deſigns and matters in his company: and as he 
ſays in his ipeech, What the heats, wickednels, paſhons, 


which he heard diſcourled of with more heat than judg- 
But for himſelf, he declares ſolemnly again and 


Suppoſing this 


nocent of the crime he ſtood condemned for. And be- 
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way of getting pardon, as the fellow who ſaved his own 
neck by turning hangman, and doing the good office to 
his own father. | 


1 ——_— 


1 RUS 8 
informer againſt others to ſave his owa life? J hope, ſays 
he, no body will imagine that ſo mean a thought could 
enter into me, as to go about to ſave my life by accuſ- 
ing others. The part ſome have acted lately of that kind 
has not been ſuch as to invite me to love life at ſuch a 
rate. | | | | 

But all this does not depend on his naked word, ſince 
the evidence who ſwore againſt him being ſuch as were 
neither credible, nor indeed ſo much as legal witneſſes, 
the accuſation of itſelf muſt fall to the ground. If legal, 


Weſt, in his anſwer to Walcot's letter, ingenuouſly ac- 
knowledges, and lays, It is through God aud the king's 
mercy, he was not at the apparent point of death. That 
is, in a fair conſtruction, was not juſt turning over, but 
was upon trial, to ſee whether he would do bulineſs, and 
deſerve to eſcape hanging. Much ſuch an honourable 


Nor indeed was the great witneſs, the honourable 


No man alive has any 


made uſe of to ſham off a truer plot, and much more va- 


determinate time, but only about ſuch a time; about the 


end of October, or beginning of November; and others 


cloud the preciſe time in ſo many words, that it is im- 


poſſible to find it. All then that could be done, was as 
to the perſon. 


Now what thing can be invented, which 
can more invalidate the evidence any perſon gives, than 
his ſolemn, repeated, voluntary oath, indubitably proved 


againſt him, that ſuch a perſon is innocent of that very 


crime of which he afterwards accuſes him? If this be the 


was impriſoned, where came in my lord Howard, and 


began to comfort him, ſaying, he was happy in ſo wife 
a ton, and worthy a perſon ; and who could never be in 


ſuch a plot as that. Tliat he knew nothing againſt him, 


was not upon oath, and only related to the aſſaſſination, 


as he ſays for himlelt in his paring diſtinction, Lock 
then a little lower to Dr Burnet, whom the lord Ho- 
ward was with the night after the plot broke out, and 


then, as well as once before, with hands and eyes lifted 
nor believed any. Here is the moſt folemn oath, as he 
himlelt confeſſes voluntarily, nay, unneceilarily ; though 
broke all to pieces. No thadow, no room left for his 


but without any guard or mitigation at all, he ſolemnly 
{wears, he knew not of any plot, nor believed any. 


ſolved to know and believe it, whether he did or no. 
There is but little ſubterfuge more, and the cale is clear. 


were only to brazen out the plot, and to outſace the 
thing for himſelf and party. This he fairly acknow- 


_ ledges; and let all the world be the jury, whether they 


would deſtroy one of the braveſt men in it, on the evi- 
_ dence of ſuch a perſon? But there is yet a farther an- 
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ſwer. His couſin, Mr Howard, who was my lord's in- 


his name, that he was willing to ſerve the king, and 
give him ſatisfaction; to him, I ſay, with whom he had 


they were not credible, becauſe as my lord Delamere ob- 
ſerves in this caſe, they had no pardons, but hunted, as 


| | vindicated from ſuch an imputation, even for the credit 
the cormorant does, with ſtrings about their necks, which | 


lord who caſt this noble perſon, ſo much as a legal, any 
more than a credible witneſs. 
way to clear himſelf from the moſt perjured villain's ma- 
ice, if he ſwears againſt him point blank, but either by 
- circumſtance of time, or invalidating his very evidence. 
Let any think of another way if they can. The firſt of 
| theſe was precluded ; it was that which had before been 


day before), this could not be true that he iwore againſt. 


ſonment, and that for the ſame matter on which he was 
tried, the inſurrection, not the aſſaſſination. If my lord. 
| Howard knew him guilty of that for which he was 
lid evidence. But here Rumley and the reſt came to no 


After all this, it would be almoſt {uperfluous to go. 
| any further, or inſert the evidence given by Dr Tillotfon, 


| bout any ſtirs, or popular inſurrections, that he was ab- 
| things came to be regulated in a parliamentary way, 
caſe or nohere, let any one read the following depoſitions, 


and make an indifferent judgment. My lord Angleſey 
_ witneſſes, he was at the earl of Bedford's, after his ſon 


take any juch ways to preferve it. 


duke ordered it, the witnefles {wore it, the judges di- 
rected it. the jury found it; and when the ſentence came 
| to be paſted, the judge aſked, as is uſual, What he had 
to fay why it ſhould not be pronounced? He anſwered, 


or any body elſe, of ſuch a harbarous deſign. But this 


| guilty within the ſtatute on which he was tried, the wit- 


| did make it before the verdict. Whether the evidence 
perhaps in my lord Bedford's caſe, good nature might. 


Work upon him. Here is the paring of his apple 


COKE Al ; ment, they could not find it to be a true charge; but 
diſtinction between the inſurrection and aſſaſſination; 


87 — | lordſhip, and they were to go according to what the 
But it was no great matter, for the jury were re- 


All this perjury, all the ſolemn aſſeverations he tells us 


RUS 


timate friend, who ſecured him in his houſe, to whom 
he might open his foul, and to whom it ſeems he did, 
he having made application to the miniſters of ſtate in 


ſecret negociations, and that of ſuch a nature; will any 
believe that he would outface the thing here too? That 
he would perjure himſelf for nothing, where no danger, 
no good came on it? No certainly, his lord{hip had 
more wit, and conſcience, and honour ; he ought to be 


of his main evidence; for my lord Grey, he tells us, 
was left out of their councils for his immoralities; and 
had he made himſelf been ſuch a ſort of a man, thoſe 
piercing heads in the council would have certainly found 
him out before, and never admftted him among them. 


As tor the very thing, Mr Howard tells it as generouſ- 0 I 1 
ly, and with as much honeſt indignation as poſſible, in 
* of the checks the court gave him. He took it, 


ays he, upon his honour, his faith, and as much as if he 
had taken an oath before a magiſtrate, that he knew no- 
thing of any man concerned in this buſineſs, and par- 
ticularly of the lord Ruſſel; of whom, he added, that he 
thought he did unjaſtly ſuffer. So that if he had the 
ſome ſoul on Monday, that he had on Sunday (the very 


the lord Ruſſel. My lord Ruſſel's ſuffering was impri- 


it was unjuſtly done? 


committed, though not the other, how could he then lay, 


Burnet, Cox, and others, not only of his virtuous aud 
honourable behaviour, but eſpecially of his judgment z- 


ſolutely againſt them, that it was folly and madneſs till 
and thought it would ruin the beft cauſe in the world to 


All this and more would not do, die he muſt, the 


That whereas he had been charged in the indictment 
which was then read to him, with conſpiring the death 
of the king, which he had not taken notice of before, 
he appealed to the judge and court, whether he were 


neſſes having ſworn an intention of levying war, but 


once not of killing the king, of which there was no proof by 
up to heaven, did ſay, He knew nothing of any plot, | 


any one witneſs, The recorder told him, That was 
an exception proper, and as he thought, his lordſhip 


did 2mount to prove the charge, was to be obſerved by 
the jury; for if the evidence came ſhort of the indict- 


when once they had found it, their verdict did pals for 
truth, and the court was bound by 1t, as well as his 


jary had found, not their evidence. Now | would tain 
know, what is the reafon of the priſoner's being aſked 
that queſtion, What he has to ſay for himſelf ? Is it on- 
ly formality, or banter ? He makes an exception, which 
the judge himſelf confeſſes proper. But who was 
council for the priſonef? Is not the bench? Or, does it 
not pretend to be ſo? And why is not this obſerved by 
them in their direction to the jury? The recorder ſeems 
to grant it tairly, that the evideace did not prove the- 

charge, 


lawful violence, from whomſoever it be. 
After the fruitleſs applications for his pardon; after a 


Pn. „ a 
charge, and 1ays, The court was to go, not according to 


the evidence. Well, evidence, or none, the truth is, 
was not the queſtion ? For being found guilty, ſentence 


| paſt upon him; whence he was removed to Newgate. 


while he was there, the importunity of his friends, as 
he handfome ſays in his ſpeech, leſt they ſhould think 
him ſullen or ſtubborn, prevailed with him to ſign peti- 
tions, and meke an addreſs tor his life, though it was not 
without difficulty that he did any thing that was beg- 
ging to {ave it. 


But with how much ſucceſs, it may 


eaſily be gueſſed by any who knew the duke's temper, 


por is it forgotten how barbaroufly his lady and chil- 
dren were repulſed, and the king's good nature not 
ſuffered to ſave one of the beſt men in his kingdom. 
Dr Burnet and Dr Tillotſon were with him much of the 
time between his ſentence and death ; where to the laſt, 


into, namely, The lawfulneſs of reſiſtance againſt un- 


farewell and adieu in this world, to one of the beſt of 
women, who ſtood by him, and aſſiſted him in his trial, 
and left him not till now, he at laſt on Saturday the 
21ſt of July, went into his own coach about nine 


he owned that doctrine, which other good men, who 
were then of another judgment, have ſince been forced 


| 
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o'clock with Dr Tiflotſon and Dr Burnet; whence he 
was carried to Great-Lincoln's-Inn-Field to the ſcaffold 
prepared for him, where, among all the numerous 


8 he was one of the moſt unconcerned perſons 
the 


re: and very few rejoiced at ſo doleful a ſpectacle, 
but the papiſts, who indeed had ſufficient reaſon; my 
lord Powis's people expreſſing, as it is ſaid, a great deal 
of pleaſure and ſatisfaction. There, after he had again 
ſolemnly proteſted his innocency, and that he was far 
from any deſign againſt the king's perſon, or of alter- 
ing the government: nay, that he did upon the words 
of a dying man profeſs, that he knew of no plot againſt 
the king's life or government; and delivering one of 
the fineſt ſpeeches in the world to the ſheriff, he prayed 


by himſelf, and with Dr Tillotſon's aſſiſtance; and 


embracing him and De Burnet, he ſubmitted to the fa- 
tal ſtrokes, tor the executioner took no leſs than three 
before he could ſever his head, which when it was held 


up, as uſual, there was ſo far from being any ſhout, that 


a conſiderable groan was heard round the ſcaffold. His 
body was given to his friends, and conveyed to Che- 

neys in Buckinghamſhire, where it was buried among his 
anceſtors. There was a 1 ſtorm, and many loud 
claps of thunder the day of his martyrdom. 5 
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0 dy Jane Gray on the throne. 
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Je LIFE of EDMUND SAND xs, D. D. Archbiſhop of York. 


JA DWIN Sandys, Sands, or Sandes, ſucceſſively bi- 
; ſhop of Worceſter and London, and archbiſhop 
of Y ork, in the ſixteenth century, and anceſtor of 


the preſent lord Sandys, was the fourth ſon ot 


lege in Cambridge; where he took his degree of bache- 


lor of arts in 1539, and that of mafter in 1541; but 


was never feliow of that, or any other college. la 1542 
he was junior proctor ot the univerſity z and, on or about 
tie year 154.7, proceeded bachelor in divinity, and was 
cicQed maiter of Catharine-hall. , At the time of his 


iather's deceaſe, 1548, he was vicar of Haverſham and 
the year following, on December 12, was preſented to a 


Prebend in the cathedral church of Peterborough. The 


bridge. 


Having early embraced the proteſtant religion, he 
z:2loufly joined with thoſe who were for ſerting the la- 
John Dudley, duke of 
N-rthumberland, coming to Cambridge, in his march 
2painft the princeſs Mary, required the doQor to ſet 


forth the lady Jane's title in a ſermon the next day be- 


fore the univerſity, He obeyed; and preached in ſo 


pathetic amanner as drew many tears from theaudiznce; 
aud he gave a copy of his ſermon to be printed. But 


8 lame year, he alſo commenced doctor in divinity. .. In 

1552, K. Edward VI. granted him a prebend in the 
W cuurch of Carliſle. At the time of that good king's de- 
8 ccaic, in 1553, Dr Sandys was vice-chancellor of Cam- 


— 


he expreſſed himſelf with ſo much prudence and mode- 
ration, as abundantly ſatisfied the duke; and yet did 
not violently exaſperate the oppotite party. The un- 


3 | ſteady duke ſent for him, about two days after, to pro- 
= William Sandys, Efq; by Margaret his wife, daughter 

and heir of William Rawlinſon, of the county of York, 
Eſq. He was born at Hawkſhead, within the liberty of 
Fourneis-fells, or Eftwaite, in Lancaſhire, in the year 
1519. His univerſity education was at St John's-col- | 


claim queen Mary, which he refuſed ; whereupon he 
was deprived of his office of vice-chancellor and prefer- 


ments, and conveyed priſoner to the Tower of London. 


In this place he was the means ot converting his keep- 


er, a bitter paptſt, to the truth, and chiefly by means of 
his mild and gentle deportment. Sandys knew, that 


religion was not to be eſtabliſhed by human fury, or by 
any arts of malice and wickedneſs. Having remained 


there tWenty- nine weeks, he was ſent to the Marſlialſea, 


on Wyat's inſurrection; who, at his coming to South- 
wark, invited the doctor to come and give him his com- 
pany: and advice; but he prudently excuſed himſelf. 

After he had been nine weeks priſoner in the Marſhals 
fea, he was ſet at liberty, by the mediation of Sir Tho- 


| mas Holcroft, the koight-marſhal. Em fome whil- 


perers ſuggeſting to biſhop Gardiner, that he was the 
greateſt heretic in England, and one, who, of all others, 
had moſt corrupted the univerſity of Cambridge, Gar- 
diner ordered ftri ſearch to be made for him. He was 
however o happy as to eſcape out of England, and in 
May, 1554, arrived at Antwerp. But he had not been 
there many hours, when receiving information that K. 
Philip bad ordered ſearch to be made for him, he haſted 
away to Augſburgh; and aſter ſtaying there fourtecn 
days, he went to Straſburg, where he fixed his abode. 
His wife came there to him, but he had the misfortune 
to loſe her, and one child, 1 I 
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SAN 
Towards the end of the year 1558, he took a journey 
to Zurich, and lodged five weeks in Peter Martyr's 
houie. Receiving there the agreeable news of bloody 
Q. Mary's death, he went back to Straſburg, and thence 
to England, where he arrived January 13, 1558. In 


March following, he was appointed, by queen Liizaberh 


and her council, one of che nine proteſtant divines, who 
were to hold a diſputation againſt ſo many of the Ro- 
miſh perſuaſion, before both houſes of parliament. Alſo, 


he was one of the commiſſioners for preparing a form of 


prayer, or liturgy, to be laid before the parliament, and 


for deliberating on other matters for the reformation 
of the church. And been looked upon as one of the 
moſt eminent proteſtant divines, who were fitteſt to fill 
up the ſees vacant by the deprivation of the popith pre- 


lates, he was nominated to the ſee of Carliſle, which he 


refuſed, but accepted of the biſhoprick of Worceſter, 
vacant by the deprivation of Richard Pates. He was 


conſecrated December 21, 1559. We are told, that he 


alienated good part of the revenues of this ſee; and he 


had a long controverſy with Sir John Bourn of Wor- 


ceſter, which grew. to ſuch a height, that biſhop San- 
dys was forced to vindicate his own life and innocency, 


unhandſomely traduced by Sir John, in an information 


or declaration of his to the privy- council. With reſ- 


peck to the alienation, he and all the other biſhops 


were more or leſs compelled to do ſo by the court, 


vvhich was inordinately rapacious after the goods of the 


church. How reſolutely averſe he was to theſe ſacri- 
lleges, may be ſeen in Strype's life of archbiſhop Whit- 


itt, p. 286, to which we reter the more curious reader. 
oreover, we are told, that he would not ſuffer papiſts 
to remain in his dioceſe ; and herein he was ſo earneſt, 


that he would not be perſuaded to give them a tolera- 
tion, by any prayers or interceſſions made to him in 
their behalf. He appears indeed to have beer. of a ſe- 


vere diſpoſition, for in ſome of his viſitations, he de- 


prived clergymen, which occaſioned warm and expoſ- 
tulating letters between him and archbiſhop Parker. 


Being a man well ſkilled in the original languages, 


as well as an excellent preacher, he was, about the 
year 1565, one of the biſhops appointed to make a new 


tranſlation of the Bible: And the portions thereof which 
fell to his ſhare, were the ſirſt and ſecond books of 
Kings, and the firſt and ſecond of Chronicles. Upon 
the tranſlation of Dr Edmund Grindal from the lee ot 
London to the archbiſhopric of York, in 1570, bi- 


| ſhop Sandys was pitched upon by the queen to tucceed 
him at London. 


He earneſtly excuſed himſelf a while, 
but accepted of it at laſt. In 1571, he was ordered by 
the queen to aſſiſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 


_ eccleſiaſtical commiſſion both againft papiſts and puri- 
tars He proceeded againſt them with vigour and ſeve- 
rity, and adviſed that a national council 
to ſuppreſs them: all which expoſed him to their cen- 


ould be held 


{ures and invectives ; and in their libels occaſioned him 


to be much aſperſed, to the blotting of his good name 


and the endangering of his credit and reputation in his 
miniſtry, He complained of it therefore to the queen s 


chief officers, and deſired that thoſe ſlanderers might be 
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| {1bly ſuggeſt, was made, to ruin at once his reputation; 


| into bed to him, through the contrivance of Sir Ro- 
the archbiſhop to grant him an advantageous leaſe of 


| vain, The ſame attempt was repeated in 1587, in the 


| time uſury was ſo exorbitant, that it amounted to 


„„ 
brought before the temporal magiſtrate, the council or the 
ſtar- chamber. We find alſo, that he claimed to be ſy. 
perintendent of the Dutch church in London, as his 
predeceſſor biſhop of Grindal was; which occaſioned 
{ome uneaſineſs between him and that congregation. In | 
1576, he was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of Vork: 
and, no fooner was he poſſeſſed of ir, but he had like 
to loſe his manor and palace of Biſhop's-thorp, under 
pretence that it was fit tor the ule of the preſident of the 
council in the North. But the archbiſhop ſtood reſo. 
lute, and would not part with it upon any account, His 
{ucceſſor in the fee of London, liche Aylmer, gave 
him alſo ſome trouble about the rents of that biſhoprick. 
and dilapidations. He viſited his province in 1 577, 
but was refuſed admittance in the church of Durham. 
by William Wittingham the dean, who had no regular 
orders, as having received them at Geneva; and ſome ot 
the prebendaries, the ſee being then void: and fo high 
did the conteſt grow, that the biſhop proceeded to ex- 
| communication, This affair laſted till the year 1578. 
With his own dean at York, Dr Matthew Hutton, he 
likewiſe had great and uneaſy diſputes. He made it a 
rule, not to grant the advowſon, or promiſe of any pre- 
ferment in his gift, before it actually became void, nor 
ever to take a reſignation. Nor only in his own dioceſe, 
but even in the univerſity of Cambridge, he was very 
diligent and active in finding out papiſts, and defeating 
their pernicious deſigns. 3 ͥͤ 
In May 1582, as he was viliting his dioceſe, the moſt 
audacious attempt that malice and revenge could poſ- 


namely, by an inn-keeper's wife at Doncaſter getting 


bert Stapleton, and other wicked perlons. The ground 
and reaſon of it was, that Sir Robert wanted to compel! 


his manors of Southwell and Srooby. And he even 
procured the queen to ſolicit him to do it; but all in 


earl of Leiceſter's behalf; and likewiſe without ſucceſe, 
 Fndeavours alſo were uſed, in 1588, to get from him 

his archiepiſcopal houſe, in London; which, however, 
he would not be prevailed upon to part with. In his 


cent. per cent, He endeavoured to reſtrain it, by 

preaching, and by bringing the offenders into the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, but met with great oppoſition. 
After a life full of troubles and contention, owing prin- 

cipally to the iniquity of the times, our learned primate 
left this world on the tenth of July, 1588, in the ſixty- 
ninth year of his age; and was buried in the collegiate 
church of Sourhwell, where a monument is erected to 
his memory. He was twice married; firſt, to a daugh- 
| ter of Mr Sandes of Eſſex, a gentlewoman beautiful both 
in body and mind, who died at Straſbuxg of a con- 
jumption: ſecondly, to Cicely, ſiſter to Sir Thomas 
Wilford, of Hartridge in Kent, by whom he had {even 
ſons and two daughters. She lived till the year 1610. 


— 


| From Sir Samuel, the eldeſt ſon, is deſcended the pre- 
| ſent lord Sandys. e hy 
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trines; but he * 
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Als gracious man, deſcended from an opulent fa- 


mily, and eminent as a ſcholar, but ſtill more reſ- 


pectable tor the grace given him of God ; was educa- 
ted at Eaton, and from thence choſen to King s-College, 
in Cambridge; where, for three years, he applied him- 


ſelf cloſely to ſtudy, and made a conſiderable pro- 
ficiency in learning; but his mother, with a view to in- 
creaſe his plentiful fortune, bound him to a capital 
merchant, in the city of London to be inſtructed in 


trade. The merchant, being a religious man, ſoon per- 
ceived that Saunders's natural bias was to learning, ra- 
ther than trade; and, from his ſeriouſneſs, preſuming 
that the Lord had ſome employment for him, far more 


important than that of merchandize, he gave him his | 
incdkentures. Upon this Saunders returned again to Cam- 
| bridge, where he made a further progreſs in his ſtudies. 
He was a man, exerciſed with very ſevere temptations 
and inward conflicts, but graciouſly ſupported, and 
much comforted. Theſe trials wrought in him ſuch ex- 


perience, as qualified him afterwards, in his miniſterial 
labours, to adminiſter comfort to others. He remained 


ſome conſiderable time in the univerſity, after he had 


taken his maſter of ait's degree; and in the reign of 


king Edward, he entered into holy orders, and was 
made lecturer of Fotheringhay, about which time he 
| married. He was next made a reader in the cathedral 
of Litchfield ; where he was very ſucceſsful in winning 
ſouls to God; and, by his holy lite and converiation, 


obtained a good report, even of his adverſaries. He was 


fromthence removed from Church-Langton in Leiceſter- 
' ſhire; and laftly, to the rectory of Allhallows, in, Bread- 


ſtreet, London, 


He went down frequently to Church-Langton, in- 
tending to reſign it; but, queen Mary coming to the 
throne, he changed his mind, knowing that none but 


a papiſt would ſucceed him. In his way thither, he 


preached at Northampton, and, being filled with zeal for 
the truth, he hore a noble teſtimony againſt the errors 
of popery; which, (ſaid he) are likely to ſpring up again, 


as a juſt viſitation of God, for the little love that Eng- 


land hath borne to the truths and privileges of the goi- 
pel, ſo plentifully afforded her. He was apprehenſive 

of the troubles that afterwards came to paſs; and there- 
fore applied himſelf, with all diligence, to confirm his 


people in the truth, (notwithſtanding the proclamation 
to the contrary) and to arm them againſt all falſe doc- 


leave the Kingdom, which he poſitively refuſed, and 


went ſtrzight for London to viſit his flock in Bread- 

ſtreet. In his way, pretty near to town, he was overtaken 

by Mofdaunt, the queen's councellor, who aſked, It he 
did nat preach 2 A h a time in Bread ſtreet: He an- 


{wered>Tes. Andwil you, laid Mordaunt preach fo a- 


gain? Ves, ſaid he, to-Norrow you may hear me there; 


where will confirm by God's word all I then preached. 
] would—advile you, {aid Mordaunt, to forbear. Mr 
Saunders laid, Tf you will forbid me by lawtul autho— 


rity, I muſt then torbear.—Nay, ſaid the other, I ſhall 


not torbid you; fo they parted. The next day being 
Sunday, heexpounded the eleventh chapter of the ſecond 


epiſtle to the Corinthians; and in the afternoon, deſign- 


ing to give his people another exhortation, he went 
again to church; but when he came there, the biſhop 
ef London's cfhcer prevented him, by taking him be- 
fore his lordſhip [Bonner], Mordaunt, and ſome of the 
biſhop's chaplains. | 
The biſhop charged him with treaſon, hereſy, and 


ſedition, and required of him his opinion about tranſub- 
No LIV. 
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ength oppoſed, and finally hinder- 
cd by open violence. He was then much adviſed to 
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ſtantiation in writing; which being obliged to comply 


with, he ſaid, You ſeek my blood, and you ſhall 
have it: I pray God you may be ſo baptized in it, that 
. may hereafter loathe blood-ſucking, and become a 
etter man. Biſhop Bonner ſent him to biſhop Gar- 
diner; where he was kept flanding uncovered four 
hours at the door of the room, in which were ſitting 
Mordaunt and ſome others ; till at length the biſhop; 
returning from court, ordered him into a proper place 
for examination; and then interrogated him in the fol- 
lowing manner: How dare you to preach, notwith- 


| ſtanding the queen's proclamation to the contrary ?' 


Mr Saunders anſwered, © He was moved in his con- 
ſcience ſo to do from the apoſtle's command, to obey = 
God rather than man. A goodly conſcience ſurely, ſaid 
the biſhop, which could make our queen a baſtard or 
miſbegotten ; is it not, I pray? Mr Saunders ſaid, 


do not ſay, or go about to make the queen baſe or 


miſbegotten ; but let thoſe be caretul about that matter, 
who have publiſhed the ſame tothe world, to their ſhame 
and reproach.” (For it ſeems the biſhop had prefaced 
the book of True Obedience, in order to curry favour 


with Henry VIII. in which queen Mary was openly 


declared to be a baſtard.) Mr Saunders added, We 
do only preach in fincerity the purity of the word, 


which although we are now forbid to do with our 


mouths ; yet I doubt not, but that our blood hereafter - 
ſhall more fully manifeſt the ſame.” Upon which the 


| biſhop cried out, to take away the frantic fool to pri- 
fon, To which Mr Saunders ſaid, I thank God, who 


has at laſt given me a place of reſt and quietneſs, where 
I may pray for your lordſhip's converſion.” Te 


Mr Saunders being ſent to priſon, and there confined 
a year and three months, wrote a letter to the biſhop _ 


| of Wincheſter, by way of anſwer to ſeveral particulars; 
with which the biſhop had charged him. The tollow- 


ing is all of the letter that has been preſerved.  _ 
© Touching the caule of my impriſonment, I doubt 


| whether 1 have broken any law or proclamation. In 


my doQrine I did not; for at that time it was permitted 
by the proclamation to uſe, according to our conſcien- 
ces, ſuch ſervice as was then cftabliſhed. My doctrine 
was then agreeable to my conſcience and the fame ſer- 
vice then uſed. The act which 1 did (alluding to his 
expounding the ſcriptures in his own church in Breads 
ſtreet) was {uch, as being indiflerently weiphed, found- 
ed to no breaking of the proclamation, or at leaſt no 
wiltul breaking of it; as I cauſed no bell to be rung, 
neither occupied I any place in the pulpit, after the 
order of ſermons or lectures. But be it; that I did break 
the proclamation, this long impriſonment may be 
thougnt more than a ſufficient puniſhment for ſuch a 
ault; )J 8 
_* Touching the charge againſt me as to my religion, 
I fay with St Faul, this I confels, that after the way 


which they call hereſy, ſo worſhip I the God of my 


forefathers, believing all things which are written in the 
law and the prophets, ad have hope towards God, 
&c. And herein 1 findy to have always a clear con- 
ſcience towards God and towards man: So that I call 


God to witneſs, I have a conſcience, And this my con- 


ictence is not grounded upon vain fantaly, but upon 8 
the infalliable verity of God's word, with the teſtimony 
of his choſen church agreeable to the ſame. | 

* It is eaſy for them that take Chriſt for their true paſ- 
tor, and are the true ſheep of his paſture, to diſcern the 
voice of their true ſhepherd, from the voice of wolves 
hirelings, and ſtrangers: For Chriſt ſaith, My ſheep 


| hear my voice, and are thereby given to know the 
"oF 7 Z 
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voice of the true ſhepherd, and to follow him; as our 


Saviour alſo faith. The ſheep follow the ſhepherd, tor | 


they know his voice: a ſtranger they will not follow, but 
will flee from him; for they know not the voice of a 
ſtranger. Such inward inſpiration doth the Holy 
Ghoſt put into the children of God, being indeed 
taught of God, but otherwiſe unable to underſtand the 
true way ot. their ſalvation, And although (as Chrift 
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faith) the wolf cometh in ſheeps cloathing, he likewiſe 


adds, by their fruits ye thall know them, For there 
are certain fruits by which the wolf is bewrayed, not- 
withſtanding, in outward appearances of holineſs, he 
ſeems to be ever 10 true a ſheep. That the Romiſh reli- 


gion is ravening and wolfiſh, is evident from a variety of 


conſiderations; and eſpecially from theſe three, 


% Firft, it robbeth God of his due and only honour. | 


| 


« Secondly, it taketh away the true comfort of con- 


ſcience, in obſcuring, or rather burying, of Chriſt and 


his office of ſalvation. _ 


« Tairdly, it ſpoileth God of his true worſhip and 


ſervice in ſpirit and truth, which he requires and com- 
mandy, and driveth men to that inconvenience, againſt 
which both Chriſt and the prophet Iſaiah ſpeak very 


ſharply ; This people honoureth me with their lips; 


but their heart is far from me. In vain do they wor- 
ſhip me, teaching, for doctrines, the commandments of 


men. And in another place; Ye caſt aſide the com- 


mandments of God, to maintain your own traditions, 


_« Whercfore I in conſcience, weighing the Romiſh 


religion, and by a candid difcuſſion thereof, finding the 


foundation unſtedfaſt, and the building upon it but 


vain: and on the other hand, having my conſcience 
framed after a right and uncorrupt religion, ratified and 


fully eſtabliſned by the word of God, and the conſent 


of his true church; I neither may, nor do intead, by 


God's gracious aſſiſtance, to be pulled one jot from the 


ſame; no, though an angel out of heaven ſhould 

preach another 
of the Lord, - 5 . 3 
And though I have neither that deep knowledge 


goſpel than that, which I have received 


nor profound judgment, nor that eloquence to utter 


what I know and judge, as may be required in an ex- 


cellent clerk, in order ſufficiently to anſwer and con- 


vince the gainſayer: Yet nevertheleſs this my proteſ- 


tation ſhall be premiled, that with reſpect to the grounds 
and cauſes before conſidered, notwithſtanding I cannot 
explicita fide, as they call it, conceive all that is to be 
- conceived, neither can diſcuſs all that is to be diſcuſſed, 
nor expreſs all that can be expreſſed, in the diſcourſe 
of the dodrine of this moſt true religion which I pro- 


fels: Vet do I bind myſeif, as by my humble ſincerity, 
ſo by my Adem iniplicitam, that is, by faith in general (as 


they call it) to wrap up my belief in the credit of the 


ſame, that no authority of that Romiſh religion, repug- | t 
nant thbereunto, ſhall by any means remove me from | 


the ſame, though it may come to pats that cur adveria- 
« Ttes will labour to beguile us through philoſophy and 
deceitful vanity, after the traditions of men, and after the 
_ ordinances of the world, and not after Chriſt, &c.“ 


When Mrs Saunders went firſt to the priſon to lee her | 


huſband, the keeper told her he had ſtrict charge not 
to ſuffer any body to ſpeak to him; but that, if ſhe 


choſe to ſtay at the gate, he would take the child, which 


ſhe had in her arms, to its father: She conſented; and 
the father rejoiced to ſee his fon ; and ſaid, © He had 
rather have ſuch a boy than two thouſand pounds,” 
And to ſome that ftood by, who admired the child, he 
ſaid; © What man, that fears Ged, would not rather 


lots his life, than baſtardize ſuch a child, make his wife 


# whore, and himſelf a whore-monger ? If there were 
no other reaſon, why a man of my eſtate ſhould loſe his 
life; yet who would not give it, to avouch this child 


| ſhop of Rome, whom now 


to that, Saunders?” 


| the 
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to be legitimate, and his marriage to be lawful and holy?” 
| Mr Saunders, being confined a year and a quarter in 
priſon, was at length ſent for and examined, before the 
queen's council, biſhop Gardiner, Bonner, and others, 
in the following manner : | | 

Gard, * It is well known that you have been a pri. 
ſoner for the abominable hereſies and falſe doctrine that 
you have ſown; and now it is thought good, that mer- 
cy be ſhewed to ſuch as ſeek for it. Wherefore, if you 
will now conform, and come home again, mercy ig 
ready, We muſt ſay; that we have all fallen, but now 
are we riſen again, and returned to the catholic church: 
You muſt therefore riſe with us, and come home unto 
it, Give us then a direct an{wer,' 5 
Saund. My lord, if it pleaſe your 
me leave to ſpeak with deliberation.” _ 


Gard. Leave off your painting and pride of ſpeech; 


honours, give 


| for ſuch is the faſhion of you all, to pleale yourſelves 


in your glorious words. Anſwer yea, or nay, _ 
Saund. My lord, it is not a time for me now to 
paint. And as for pride, I have no caule to be proud ; 


my learning I confeſs to be but little; and as for wealtn 
1 have none at all. 


Nevertheleſs, it bchoves me to an- 
{wer your demand cautiouſly ; ſeeing one of theſe two 
exueme perils are likely to befal me: The loſing of a 
good conſcience, or my life. And I tell you the truth, 
Ll love both life and liberty, if I could enjoy them without 
the hurt of my conſcience,” „ 


Gard. Conſcience! you have none at all, but pride 


and arrogancy, dividing yourſeivcs by ſingularity from 


ene ins 51 e 
Saund. The Lord knows all men's conſciences. 


And as to the charge of ſeparation from the church, as 
J underftand your lordſhip's meaning, I aflure you 1 


live in the faith in which I have been brought up ever 
ſince I was fourteen years of age; being taught, that 


the power of the biſhop of Rome is but uſurped, with 


many conſequent abuſes. Yea, this have I received 


| from YOUR hands that are here preſent, as a thing a- 
greed upon by the catholic church and public authori- 


Gard. Vea, marry, but I pray you, kave you re- 

ceived by conſent and authority all your hereſies of the 

bleſſed ſacrament of the altar!“ =; ES 
Saund. My lord, it is leſs offence to cut off an arm, 


| hand, or joint of a man than to cut off the head; for a 
man may live with the loſs of any one of theſe; but he can- 


not live without his head, But you, all the whole fort 

cf you, have agreed to.cut off the ſupremacy of the bi- 

T0 you will have again to be 

head of the;church.* VVV 
Biſhop of London. My lord, I have his own hand- 

writing againſt the bleſſed facrameat, What ſay you 


Saund. * What I have written, I have written; and 
further I will not accuſe myſelt. You can lay nothing 
to my charge, for having broke any of your laws, fiace 
were in rc. ieee | 
zard. * Well, yon are obftinate, and refuſe liberty.“ 
Saund, © My lord, I may net buy liberty at fuch a 
price: But I beſcech your honours to obtain of the queen 
ſuch a pardon for us, that we may live and keep our 
conſciences unclogged; and we ſhalt live as moſt obe- 
dient ſubjects. Or elfe, I mutt fay tor myſelf, that, by 


God's grace, I will abide rhe gteateſt extremity that man 


can do againſt me, rather than ro act againſt my con- 
ſcience.“ : _ 

Gard. Ah, firrah! you will live as you liſt, The 
Donatiſts defired to live in ſingularity; but indeed they 
were not ht to live upon the earth: No more are you 
and ft you ſhall K ow] within theſe ſeven days; and 
theretore away with him.“ 

Saund. 


. 5 

« Welcome be it, whatſoever the will of God 
death. And J tell yy truly, . 
. learned to die. But I exhort you to beware o 

medding innocent blood. Truly it will cry aloud againſt 
you. The Spirit of God reſt upon all your honours : 
"Me Saunders was then taken into an adjoining room 
till ſome others were examined, that they might be all 
led to priton together: And were finding a great num: 
ber of people, he ſpake to thera freely ; declaring what 
they deſerved on account of their falling from Chriſt to 


Saund.“ ; 
ſhall be, either life or 


with a ſtronger faith embrace Chriſt, and confeſs him 


the devil; and fo live in the love and favour of God. 
Ile was afterwards taken to the priſon in Bread-ſtreet, 
cut of which he preached to bis pariſhioners, as he had 
formerly done out of the pulpit © 
On the fourth day of February, the biſhop ot Lon- 
don went to him in the priſon, and degraded him; upon | 
which he laid, © {thank God I am none of your church, 
Ihe next morning the ſheriff of London delivered him 
up to ſome of the queen's guards, who were appointed 
to take him to Coventry to be burned there. They 
| travelled no farther than St Alban's the firſt night, | 


gifts than conſtancy; to whom Mr Saunders laid, after 
giving him a leſſon ſuitable to his revolting ſtate, Will 

you pledge me out of this cup which I will begin to 
drink of to you?” Grimoald, ſhrugging up his ſhoul- 


which is in your hand, with all my heart; but of that 
other which you mean, I will not promiſe j 

« Well, replied Mr Saunders, my dear Lord 
Chriſt hath drank to me of a more bitter cup; and ſhall 
I not pledge my moſt precious Saviour? Yes, I hope [ 


the common priſoners, where he ſlept very little, ſpend- | 
ing the night in prayer aud in inſtructing others; and | 
where to a friend he ſaid, © Pray for me, for 1 am the 
moſt unkit for this high office of any one that was ever 
appointed to it; but my gracious God and dear Father 
is able to make me ftrong enoug gn | 
"The next day, the eighth of February, 1555, they | 
led him away to the place of execution, without the 
cit /; which when they were within fight of, the olſicer, 
appointed to ſee the execution done, ſaid to Mr Saun- 
ders, that Ke was one of the people that marred the 
queen's realm with falſe doctrine and hereſy; and that 
_ voke his herefios, he had orders with him for his par- 
don; but if not, added he, yonder is fire prepared for 
thee. To which Mr Saunders anſwered, It is not I, 
nor my fellow-preachers of God's truth, that have hurt 
tle queen's realm, but it is yourſelf, and ſuch as you are, 
that have always reliſted God's holy word, that marr the 


the bleſſed goſpel of Chrift ; it is that I hold, it is that 1 
believe, it is that 1 have taught, and it is that I Will 
never revoke.” Upon this, the other rejoined, * Away 
with him.“ And Mr Saunders proceededwith much appa- 
rent comfort and reſolution, When he came to the place, 
he fell to the ground and prayed; and then aroſe and 
took the ſtake in his arms to which he was to be chained, 
and killed it, ſaying, © Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; 
clcome everlaſting life.“ He was faſtened to the 
fiake, and the fire was kindled; but the wood being 
green, they cruelly tormented him for a long time; 
which gave an opportunity for a further proot of the 
covenant- faithfulneſs and love of HIM, who hath pro- 


antichriſt; and exhorted them to repent and turn, and-| 


to the end, in defiance of antichrift and fin, death and. | 


queen'srealm, J hold noherefies, but thedoctrine of God, | 


where they were met by Mr Grimoald, a man of greater | 


his ſpirit; for 
ders, anſwered, I will pledge you out of that cup, eo SO fol e 
er J l A letter, written on the thirty- firſt of January, 1555, 
ou.“ | 
eſus | 
4. 


mall.“ At Coventry he was put into the gaol amonglt | 


639 1 


tions abound, cauſeth the conſolations of his Spirit 


much more to abound, This holy man, with the ut- 
moſt fortitude and patience, endured his torments, and 
at length ſweetly fell aſleep in Jeſus. 


In the beginning of Q. Mary's reign, Mr Szunders 


met with Dr Pendleton, a man of learning and ſeeming 


zeal in preaching the goſpel; and their converſation 
turning upon the times, and the probability of a very 
ſevere perſecution, Mr Saunders appeared weak in faith, 
and very fearful that he ſhould not remain ſtedfaſt: But 


Pendleton, with an air of courage and zeal, ſaid; * What, 


man! there is much more cauſe for me to fear than 
you; for I have a very big, fat body; yet will I ſee 
the utmoſt drop of this greaſe of mine melted away, and 
the laſt gobbet of this fleſh of mine conſumed to aſhes, 
before I will torſake Jeſus Chriſt, and his truth witch I 
have profeſſed.” —lIt was not long after, that they were 
both put to the trial; when poor feeble, fatnt-hearted _ 


| Saunders, always jealous of himſelf, by the power of 


divine grace, ſcaled the truth with his blood; and proud, 

lelf-ſulficient Pendleton fell away and turned papiſt. 
So true is it, that the moſt conſident in themſelves, are 
the neareſt to apcoſtacy ; and that nothing can ſupport _ 
the ſoul in trials, and carry it happily through them, 

but the omnipotent grace of an almighty Redecmer. 

It has been obſerved, that nothing diſcovers the tem- 

per and mind of a perſon more than his letters. The 
letters ot Mr Saunders eminently diſcover the frame of 
which reaſon, we will add three or four of 


4 


them, 
after his condemnation, addreiled to his wife, and o- 
ther faithful friends. e e | 


"THE. grace of Chriſt, with the conſolation of the 
Holy Ghoſt, to the keeping ot the faith and a 


good conſcience, confirm and keep you for ever veſſels 


miſed, that his grace ha be /icient, and where altlic- 


| 


God's great mercies in Chriſt, 
therefore he deſerved death: However, if he would re- 


to God's glory, amen. 


* Oh! what worthy thanks can be given to cur gra- 


cious God for his unmeaturible mercies plentitully 


poured upon us! And I, moſt unworthy wretch, cannot 
but pour at this preſent, even from the bottom of my 
beart, the bewailing of my preat ingratitude and un- 


Kindneſs towards ſo gracious ſo good a God and loving 


Father. I beſeech you all, as for my other many ſins, 
ſo ipecially for that fin of my unthankfulneſs, crave par- 
don for me in your earneſt prayers, commending me to 
To number theſe mercies in particular, were to 
number the drops of water which are in the lea, the 
lands on the ſhore, and the ſtars in the ſky. O my 
dear wite, and ye the reſt of my friends, rejoice with 
me; I fay, rejoice with thankſgiving for this my pretent 
promotion, in that I am made worthy to magnify my 
God, not only in my life, by my flow mouth and un- 
circumciſed lips, bearing witneſs uato his truth, but al- 
lo by my blood to ſeal the tame, to the glory of my 
God, and confirming of his true church; and as yet 
| teſtify unto you, that the comfort of my ſweet Chriſt 
doth drive fram my fantaly the fear of death. But if 
my dear huſband Chriſt doth for my trial leave me a- 
lone a little to myſelf, alas! I know in what caſe I ſhall. 
be then: but if tor my proof he do ſo, yet Iam ſure he 
will not be long or far tom me. Though he ſtand be- 
hind the wail and hide himſelf, (as Solomon faith in his 


_ myſtical ſong,) yet will he peep in by a creſt to fee how 


| do. He is a very tender-hearted Joſeph; though he 
{peak roughly to his brethren, and handle thera hardly; 
yea, threaten grievous bondage to his beſt-beloved bro- 
ther Benjamin: Yet can he not contain bimfelt from 

weeping 
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their high paſtor is to be regarded; who 


* 


SAU 


and iweetly kiſſing us. 


| Such, ſuch a brother is our 
Chriſt unto. all. 


Wherefore haſten to go unto him as 


Jacob did with his ſons and family, leaving their country | 
and acquaintance. 


for us, that Pharaoh the infidel ſhall miniſter unto us 


Yea, this our. Joſeph hath obtained 


chariots, wherein at eaſe we may be carried to come 
unto him : as we have experience how our very adver- 
ſaries do help us unto our everlaſting bliſs by their ſpeedy 
diſpatch; yea, and how all things have been helpings 
thereunto ; bleſſed be our God. Be not afraid of fray- 
bugs which lie in the way. Fear rather the everlafting 


fire: fear the ſerpent which hath that deadly ſting, of 
which by bodily death they ſhall be brought to taſte. 
which are not graited in Chriſt, wanting faith and a 
good conſcience, and fo are not acquainted with Chriſt, 


the killer of death. But oh, my dear wife and friends! 


we, we whom God hath delivered from the power of 
darckneſs. and hath tranſlated us into the kingdom of his 
dear {on, by putting off the old man, and by faith put- 
ting on the new, even our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, his wiſdom 
Hholineſs, righteouineſs, and redemption ; we, Iſay, have 
to triumph againſt the terrible, ſpiteful ſerpent the devil, 
in, hell, death, and damnation. 


{erpent hath pulled away the ſting of this ſerpent, ſo 


that now we may boldly, in beholding it ſpoiled of its 


ſting, triumph, and with our Chriſt, and all his elect, ſay, 


Death, where is thy ſting ? Hell, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God, who hath given (us) the victory, 
through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. %% 


„ Wherefore be merry, my dear wife, and all my dear 
fellow heirs of the everlaſting kingdom; always remem- 
ber the Lord. Kejoice in hope, be patient in tribula- 
tion, continue 1n prayer, and pray for us now appointed 


to the ſlaughter, that we may be unto our heavealy Fa- | 4 | RACE and comfort in Chrift, Amen. Dear wife, 
3 T0 be merry in the mercies of our Chriſt; and alſo 


ther a fat offering, and an acceptable ſacrifice. I may 


hardly write to you: Wherefore let thele tew words be | 
a witneſs of my commendations to you and all them 
which love us in the faith; and namely, unto my flock, 


among whom I am reſident by God's providence, but 
TH" oo oo HO F 


« And although I am not ſo among them, as I have 


been, to preach to them out of a pulpit; yet doth God 
now preach unto them by me, by this my impriſon- | 


ment and captivity which now I ſuffer among them for 


Chriſt's goſpel ſake, bidding them to beware of the Ro- 
miſh antichriſtian religion and kingdom, requiring and 


charging them to abide in the truth ot Chriſt, which is 
ſhortly to be ſealed with the blood of their paſtor: Who, 
though he be unworthy of ſuch a miniftry, yet Chriſt 

74 truth hath 
been taught them by me, 1s witneſſed by my chains, 


and ſhall be by my death, through the power of that 
high paſtor. Be not careful, good wife; caſt your 
care upon the Lord, and commend me unto him in 
repentant prayer, as Ido you and our Samuel; whom, 
4 ake, I will offer as myſelf unto God, 
Fare ye well all in Chriſt, in hope to be joined with 
vyou in joy everlaſting. This hope is put up in my bo- 


even at the 


ſom, Amen, Amen, Amen, pray, pray. 
{ Another letter to his wife, &c. 


ff Y RACE and comfort, &c. Wife, you ſhall do beſt 


not to come often unto the grate where the porter 
may ſee you. Put not yourſelf in danger where it needs 
not: you ſhall, I think, ſhortly come far enough into 


danger by keeping faith and a good conſcience: Which, 


dear wife, I truſt you do not ſlack to make reckoning 


and account upon, by exerciſing your inward man in 


meditation of God's moſt holy word, being the ſuſtenance 


of the ſoul, and allo by giving yourſelf to humble pray- 
er: For theſe two things be the very means how to be 


N 
* 

* 
At 


E }- 


* 


weeping with us and upon us, with falling on our nec ks, | 


For Chriſt our brazen | 


6c 


the ſame for me with ſo dear a price. 


r 

made members of our Chriſt, meet to inherit his king. 
dom. . 5 

„Do this, dear wife, in earneſt, and not leaving off; 
and ſo we two ſhall, with our Chriſt and all his choſen 
children, enjoy the merry world in that everlaſting im- 
mortality; whereas here will nothing elſe be found but 
extreme miſery, even of them which moſt greedily ſeck 
this worldly wealth: and ſo, if we two continue God's 
children grafted in our Chriſt, the ſame God's bleſſing 
which we receive ſhall alſo ſettle upon our Samuel. 
Though we do ſhortly depart hence and leave the poor 
infant (to our ſeeming) at all adventures, yet ſhall he 


| have our gracious God to be his God: for ſo hath he 


{aid, and he cannot lye; I will be thy God, faith he, and 
the God of thy ſeed. Yea, if you leave him in the wi). 


derneſs, deſtitute of all help, being called of God to dc | 
his will, either to dye for the confeſſion of Chriſt, or any | 
| work of obedience: that God which heard the cry of the 
little poor infant of Agar, Sarah's hand-maiden, and did 


tuccour it, will do the like to the child of you or any o- 
ther fearing him, and putting your truſt in him. | 


“ And if we lack faith, as we do indeed many times, 


let us call for it, and we ſhall have the increaſe both of 
it, and alſo of any other good grace needtul for us; and 
be merry in God, in whom alſo I am very merry and 
Joyful, O Lord, what great cauſe of rejoicing have we, 
to think upon that kingdom which he vouchſateth for 
his Chriſt's ſake freely to give us, forſaking ourſelwes 
and following him. Dear wife, this is truly to follow 


| him, even to take up our croſs and follow him and 
then, as we ſuffer with him, ſo ſhall we reign with him 
 everlaſtingly ; Mortiy. Amen 


To his wife, alittle before his burning. 


ye my dear friends. Pray, pray for us every body. 
e be ſhortly to be diſpatched hence unto our good 


Chriſt ; Amen, Amen. Wife, I would you tent me 
my ſhirt; which you know whereunto it is coulecrat- 


ed, Let it be ſewed down on both tides, and not open. 


O my heavenly Father, look upon me in the face of 


thy Chriſt, or elſe I ſhall not be able to abide thy coua- 
tenance ; ſuch is my filthineſs. He will do fo, and 
therefore I will not be afraid what ſin, death, hell and 
damnation can do againſt me. O wife, always remem— 
ber the Lord. God bleis you, yea, he will bleſs thee, 
good wife, and thy poor boy allo : Only cleave thou 
unto him, and he will give thee all things. Pray, pray, 


pray.” e Cy x 5 
To Mr Robert and Mr John Glover; his laſt letter, 


written on the morning, in which he was burnt, 


I Chriſt. Oh my dear brethren whom I love in 
the Lord, being loved of you alſo in the Lord, be mer- 


ry and rejoice for me, now ready to go up to that mine 


inheritance, which I myſelf indeed am meoſt-unworthy 
of; but my dear Chriſt is worthy, who hath purchalcd 

Make haſte my 
dear brethren to come nnto me, that we may be merry, 
eo gaudi quod nemo tollet a nobis; i. e. with that joy 
which no man ſhall take from us. O wretched ſinner, 
that am not thankful unto this my Father, who hath 


vouchſafed me to be a worthy veſſel unto his honour. 


But, O Lord, now accept my thanks, though they pro- 
ceed out of a not-encugh circumciſed heart. Salute my 
good ſiſters your wives; and good ſiſters, fear the Lord, 


Salute all other that love us in th truth. God's blel- © 


ſing be with you always, Amen, Even now towards 
the offering of a burnt ſacrifice. O my Chrift help, or 
elſe I periſh !” 

The 


RACE and conſolation in our ſweet Saviour 
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France, ar.d being a proteſtant, was obliged to fly 
with his family, and with thouſands of hisreformed coun- 
trymen, upon the ſhameful, impolitic and perfidious re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes. He ſettled at Geneva. 
He had four ſons, whom he trained up in learning, and 


ſaid to be hereditary in the family. Our author was born 


father at Geneva, he had made conſiderable advances in 
letters, he abandoned them all for a ſeaſon, that he might 
follow arms. In 1694, when he was but ſeventeen; he 
made a campaign as cadet in lord Galloway's company, 
and, in the next year, obtained a pair of colours from 
his commander : but, upon the ſigning the | gn be- 
tween France and Savoy, be quitted a life, for which 
he was never deſigned, and applied himſelf to philoſo- 

by and divinity under thoſe great maſters, Turretin, 
Tvnchin. Picket, Chouet, and other very learned men, 
with whom Geneva at that time was crouded, ſome as 
native, and more as refugees from other parts of the 


| he will excuſe the liberty we take, in obliging our rea- 


_ prefixed, to thoſe diſcourſes. | 


ed | Saurin 


of devoting himſelf to the miniſtry. To dedicate one's 
elf to the miniſtry in a wealthy, flouriſhing church, 


SE quires very little virtue, and ſometimes ory | 
& propenſity to vice: but to chuſe to be a miniſter in ſuch 


French proteftants, argues a noble contempt of the 
world, and a ſupreme love to God, and to the ſouls of 
men. Theſe are the beſt teſtimonials, however, of a 
__ young miniſter, whoſe profeſſion is, not to enrich, but 


Holland; and England; | ] 
ſhort ſtay : but in the laſt he ſtayed almoſt five years, 


at an equal diſtance from ruſticity and foppery. His 
voice was ftrong, clear, and harmonious, and he ne- 
ver loſt the management of it, His ftile was pure, 
unaffected, and eloquent, ſometimes plain, and ſome- 
times flowery : but never improper, as it was always 
adapted to the audience, for whoie lake he ſpoke. An 
Italian acquaintance of mine, who often heard him at 
the Hague, tells me, that in the introductions of his 
3 * he uſed to deliver himſelf in a tone modeſt and 


the underſtanding, he was plain, clear; and argumenta- 
tive, pauſing at the cloſe of each period, that he might 
diſcover, by the countenances and motions of his hear- 
ers, whether they were convinced by his reaſoning; in 


as if there were none in our aſſemblies. Mr Saurin 
knew mankind too well) he was often fonorous, but 


ſuſtained the authoritative dignity of his office, in the 
other he ex preſled bis maſter's and his own benevolence 


O' AURIN's father was an eminent lawyer at Niſmes, in 


who were all ſo remarkably eloquent, that eloquence was 


at Niſmes in 1677; and, though after his cxile with his 


world. The ſummary however of this valuable perſon's. 
= life has been ſo ably drawn by the maſterly pen of the 
= Tranſlator of his ſermons into Engliſh, that, we hope, 


ders with an extract from the memoirs, which he has 
© Under theſe great maſtersſ viz, thoſe above-mention- 


became a ſtudent, and particularly applied 
himſelf to divinity, as he now began( 1695, ) to think 


where rich benefices are every day becoming vacant, re- | 
a ſtrong. 


10 ſave himſelf, and them who hear him. 1 Tim. iv. 16. In 
11700, after Mr Saurin had finiſhed his ſtudies; he viſited | 
In the firſt he made a very 


and preached with great acceptance among his fellow 

exiles in London. His dreſs was that of the French 

_ clergy, the gown and caſſoc. His addreis was perfectly 

genteel, a happy compound of the affable and the grave, 
a 


low; in the body of the ſermon, which was adapted to 


his addreſſes to the wicked, (and it is a folly to preach 


oftener a weeping ſuppliant at their feet. In the one he 
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to bad men, praying them in Chri/t's Read to be reconciled 
to God, 2 Cor. v. 20; In general, adds my friend, his 
preaching reſembled a plentiful ſhower of dew, ſoftly 
and imperceptible infinuating itſelf into the minds of 
his numerous hearers, as the dew into the pores of plants, 
till the whole church was diſſolved, and all in tears un- 
der his ſermons. His doctrine was that of the French 
roteſtants, which, at that time, was moderate calvin- 
iſm, He approvedof the diſcipline of his own churches, 
which was pre{byterian, He was an admirable ſcholar, 
and, which were his higheſt encomiums, he had an un- 


conquerable averſion to fin, a ſupreme love to God, and 


to the ſouls of men, and a holy, unblemiſhed life.— 


Certainly he had tome faults : but, as I have never heard 
of any, I can publiſh none. „ | 


During his ſtay in England in 1703, he married 4 


' miſs Catherine Boynton, by whom he had a ſon, named 
Philip, who ſurvived him; but whether he had any 


more children, I know not. Two years after his mar- 
riage he returned to Holland, where he had a mind to 
ſettle : but, the N offices being all full, and meet- 
ing with no proſpect of a ſettlement, though his preach- 
ing was received with univerſal applauſe, he was prepar-⸗ 
ing to retuin to England, when a chaplainſhip to ſome 
of the nobility at the Hague, with a ſtipend, was offered 
to him. This ſituation exactly ſuited his withes, and 


he accepted the place in 1705. The Hague, it is ſaid; 


15 the fineſt village in Europe, It is the reſidence of 
the Sates General, of ambaſſadors, and envoys, from o- 
ther courts, of a great number of nobility, and gentry, 
and of a multiude of French refugees. The princes of 
Orange have a ſpacicus palace here, and the chapel ot 
the palace was given to the refugees for a place of ptib=- 


him to be one of their paſtors. He accepted the call, 
and continued in his office till his death. He was con- 
ſtantly attended by a very crowded audience, was heard 
with the utmoſt attention and pleaſure; and, what few 
minifters can ſay, the effects of his minifterial labourg 
wp ſeen in the holy lives of great numbers of his peo- 
/ y d geen 
When the princels of Wales, afterwards queen Caro- 
line, paſſed through Holland, in her way to England; 
Mr Saurin had the honour of paying his reſpects to that 
illuſtrious lady. Her royal highnets was pleated to ſin- 
le him out from the reſt ot the clergy, who were pre- 


, 


dazzled with the glory which this revolution ſeems to 
promiſe me, I have loft ſight of that GOD; from whom 
it pfoceeds. He hath been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh it with 


| ſo many extraordinary marks, that I cannot miftake his 


divine hand; and; as I conſider this long train of far 
vours as immediately coming from him, to him alone J 


conſectate them.“ It is not aſtoniſhing, if Saurin ſpeaks 
| of this condeſcenſion with rapture. 


on | They are the kind 
and chriſtian actions of the governors of a free people; 


and not the haughty airs of a French tyrant; inſulting 
his ſlaves, that attach and inflame the hearts of man- 
kind. The biſtory of this illuſt ious chriſtian queen is 
not written in blood, and therefore it is always read 
with tears of gratetul joy. Her royal highneſs was fo 
well fatisfied with Mr Saurin's merit, that ſoon after her 
arrival in England, ſhe ordered Dr Boulter, who wag 
preceptor to prince Frederic, the father of his preſent- 
majeſty, to write to Saurin, to draw up a treatiſe on the 
education of princes. Saurin immediately obeyed the 


order, and prefixed a a to the young princes. 
| 8 


lic worſhip, and; it being too ſmall to contain them, it 
was enlarged by above half. This French church called 
a poor, baniſhed, perſecuted church as that of the | 


ſent, and to ſay to him, Do not imagine that, being 
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of her ſex. God bleſſed theſe perſons wit 


8 C A | 
The book was never printed: but, as 
approbation of the princeſs of Wales, who was an in- 
comparable judge, we may conclude that it was excellent 


in its kind. This was followed by a handſome preſent 


from the princels to the author. His moſt conſiderable 
work was entitled, © Diſcourſes hiſtorical, critical and 
moral, on the moſt memorable events of the Old and 
| New [Teftament.” This work was undertaken by the 
_ deſire of a Dutch merchant, who expended an immenſe 


tum in the engraving of a-multitude of copper-plates, | 


: which adorn the work. It confliſts of ſix folio volumes. 


Mr Saurin died before the third was finiſhed : but Mr 


Roques finiſhed the third, and added a fourth on the 
Old Teſtament ; and Mr de Beaulobre ſubjoined two 

on the New Teſtament. The whole is replete with very 
extenſive learning, and well worth the careful perulal of 
ſtudents in divinity. The firſt ot theſe was tranſlated: 
into Engliſh by Chamberlayne, foon after its firſt publi- 
77 uo TG 55 & 
His © Diflertation on the expediency of ſometimes 


I diſguiſing the truth,” raiſed a furious clamour againſt, 
our author. He does not decide the queſtion ; but he 


-ſeems to take the affirmative. This produced a paper 
war, and his antagoniſt unjuſtly cenſured his morals. 
The mildneſs of his diſpoſition rendered him a deſirable 


...... 


antient family, which had long reigned in Epyrus, 


or Albania, a part of Macedonia; yet he ſurmounted 
his predeceſſors, in prudence, gravity and magnanimity; | 


in corporal beauty, and comelineſs of perſon, and in 
many virtuous endowments; his mother was Voiſava, 
daughter of the king of the Tribullians, a woman for 
beauty, wiſdom and excellency of ſpirit, ſurpaſſing moſt 
nine chil- 
_ dren; four ſons, and five daughters, whereof this George 


was the youngeſt, upon whole right arm when he was 
born, appeared the form of a ſword, as naturally im- 


cunning workman. 


printed, as if it had been engraven by the hands of a 


long afflicted Macedonia with aterrible and tedious war. 


Thus was George, with his other brethren, delivered 
to the Great Turk, who faithfully promited well and 
honourably to entreat them : but this miſcreant having 


them in his power, falſified his oath, and cauſed them 


to be circumciſed, giving to George, (in whom ſome- 
thing more than ordinary appeared) at his circumciſion, 


the name of SCANDERBEG, 1. e. lord Alexander. 
He was about nine years old; and Amurath taking a 
| liking to him, »ppointed him good maſters and inftruc- 


ters, under whom he quickly learned the T urkiſh, Ara- 
' bian, Greek, Italian, and Sclavonian languages: and, as 
bis ſtrength encreaſed, he acquainted himſelf with all 
thoſe virtuous exerciſes which might fit him for the war: 
and, ſometimes with his (word, ſometimes with his 
bow, on horſe-back and toot, he gave forth incredible 
proofs of agility and readineſs of body, and of a fore- 
ward and courageous ſpirit ; hereupon the ſultan made 


L 642 


it obtained the 


3 3 
opponent, for though he was jure to conquer, yet he 
ſubdued his adveriary fo handſomely, that the captive 
was the better for his defeat; But others did not con. 
trovert with ſo much temper. Some wrote againſt him 
others for him. At length the ſynod decided the git. 
pute in his favour. He publithed a ſmall, but valuable 
piece on © The ſtate of chriſtianity in France.“ It treats 
of many important points of religion, in controverſy 
between the catholics and proteſtants. "There are twelye 
volumes of his ſermons. Some are dedicated to his ma- 
jeſty George II. and the king was pleaſed to allow him 
a handſome penſion. Some to her majeſty Q. Caroline, 
| while ſhe was princeſs of Wales. One to count Wat. 
ſaner, a Dutch nobleman. Two were dedicated to her 
majeſty, after his deceaſe, by his ſon, Profeſſor Du- 
mont, and Mr Huſton, to whom Mr Saurin left his ma- 
nuſcripts, publiſhed the reft, and one volume is dedicat- 
ed to the countels dowager of Albemarle. The Engliſh 
ſeem therefore to have a right to the lahours of this great 
Man. Mr Saurin died at the Hague on December 30, 
1730, moſt ſincerely regretted by all his acquaintances, 
as well as by his church, who loft in him a truly primi- 
tive chriftian miniſter, who ſpent his life, in watching 
over his flock, as one who knew that he mult give an 


 pecount?” 5 


. FTF 
The Life f GEORGE CASTRIOT, alias SCANDERBEG, 
S + epi, Wo died Anno Chriſti T2300; 


hf 1 OHN the father of this George, was delcended ot an 


him a ſanziak, and colonel of five thouſand horſe. His 
brethren alſo proving very good ſoldiers, he employed 
them in ſeveral parts of his empire. 5 1 
Scanderbeg being eighteen years old, he was ſent Ly 
Amurath into Natolia ; where, in his firſt enterprize, 
his virtue and good ſucceſs in war appeared, and he re- 


turned victorious: and afterwards, he, with his regi- 


ment, always made one in all enterprizcs; and the 
2 {uccels was, by the common conſent of all the 
 foldiery, caſt upon him, without the mention of other 
commanders. New troubles ariſing in Aſia, he, at 
thoſe years, was choſen general of the whole army; 
and hereby he did eaſily ſurmount the glory of his for- 


+ I | mer acts, by the quick and ſpeedy defeat of his. enemies. 
About this time the Ottoman empire had extended 
| Itſelt into Europe, and Amurath the great Turk had 


Amurath wondered not io much at his happy ſuccels, 
as at his witdom and prudence. | _ | 


| About this time came a giant-like Schythian to the 
John Caſtriot, amongft other princes, was fain to ſue him 

Tor peace; which he obtained, upon condition, that he 
ſhould deliver to him all his ſons in hoſtage, which, 
though it was very grievous, yet neceſſity forced al- 


court, demanding if there were any that durſt encounter 


| him in arms, and prove himſelf in fight againſt him. 


Amurath proclaimed, and promiſed to the conqueror a 


| honour upon ſuch deſperate conditions, (for they were 


{words only) Scanderbeg ſtepping to him, faid, * either 
ihalt thou not, O Scythian, bear away this prize and glo- 


| ſhalt be enriched with theſe ſpoils and ornaments,” &c. 
In the duel, Scanderbeg flew the Scythian, without re- 
ceiving the leaſt wound from him; and, pretenting his 
head to Amurath, receiyed the reward 51 his victory. 

Afterwards two Perſians, of a fair and goodly ſtature, 
came, and made the like challenge to fight on hiorſe- 
back; and when all refuſed, he took up the gauntlet 
againſt them; and whereas, contrary to agreement, af- 
fer his ficſt courſe, they both aſſaulted him together, he 


ſented their heads to Amurath : and both, by the em- 


5 | | „pere 


King of 


great reward, to encourage his men'to undertake the 
| combat; but when every one abhorred the purchaſe of 
to fight in their ſhirts, in a narrow place, with their 


ry; or elle, being made glorious. by my death, thou 


ſo acquitted himſelf, that he ſlew them both, and pre- 
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A SOA: 3 
petor and his baſſas, was admired and rewarded with 
great bountiful preſents. on 
lf at any time he was employed a 


and he could not evade it without aſpicion, he uſed to 


pray to God that it might be far from him to purchaſe. 


-honour by ſhedding the blood of Chriſtians ; and there- 
2 he * ſought as little as might be to endamage 
them, and gave them opportunity to ſave themſelves. 
What ſoever money came to his hands, he diſtributed it 


- bountitully amongſt his foldiers. 


About this time died John Caſtriot in Epyre, which 


Amurath hearing of, ſeized upon his kingdom, put gar- 
 riſons into all the cities and ſtrong holds, and poiſoned 
all the brethren of Scanderbeg, which was an extreme 
grief to him, yet durſt he not diſcover the leaſt ſigns of 
it, but carried himſelf as if he had preferred Amurath 
F ĩð d ĩ y 7 oo Eau tg 
Feet the tyrant grew jealous of him, and put him 


upon all deſperate ſervices, hoping that by his forward- 


neſs he would periſh in ſome of them; yet knowing 
ho much intereſt he had in the affections of the men 

of war, he carried fair weather towards him. But ra. 
ther, the admirable providence of God in preſerving of 
him is to be taken notice of, for the tyrant wanted not 


will, nor power, nor opportunities, nor provocations 


from his court paraſites to have taken his life, but the 
Lord preſerved him to be the deliverer of his people, 
a a bulwark to the Chriſtians, and a ſcourge to that proud 
Ottoman empire in her greateſt height and glory. 
Not long after Amurath fell out with Vladiſlaus king 
of Hungary, for aſſiſting the deſpot of Miſia; and there- 
upon railing an army of eighty thouſand men, he lent 
Caramby the balla of Romania, with Scanderbeg, and 
twenty thouſand men, to invade the Hungarians, and 
himſelf following with the body of his army. 


| Vladiſlaus, with great Huniades, that famous captain, 


pPerpared an army of thirty-five thouſand men to en- 
% V 2 wo Ons LE O10 
The baſſa encamped by the river. of Moravia, Huni- 
' ades not enduring this bravaco, with ten thouſand men, 
leaving the king in his camp, paſſed the river to en- 
counter with the barbarians, who, contemning his [mall 
number, began to fight. Caſtriot {{eeing au opportu- 
nity to accompliſh what he had before determined) in 
the beginning of the battle, with his bands began to re- 
treat, and afterwards. fled, thereby ſtriking a fear into 
the other Tucks, who ſoon fled alſo. +. a 


Scanderbeg having before imparted his purpoſe to his 


friends, eſpecially to his nephew Amaſe, as they fled. 


through a wood, he laid hands upon the Turk's ſecre- 


tary, and cauſed him with threatnings to write letters in 


the name of Amurath, to the governor of Croia, the 


regal city of Epyrus,'to deliver up his command into 
the hands of Scanderbeg, as deputed by him to have the 
command thereof, and then Killing the ſecretary, he 


ofted, by very long journies into theupper Dibria, where 
ending for ſome of the principal men of the town, he 


_ diſcovered himfelt and purpoſes to them, who unani- 


mouſly aſſented to what he delired, preſenting to him 


their eſtates and lives for the ſetting ot him in his king- 


dom, and ſo taking good order for all his affairs, he 


haſtened towards Croia, ſending Amaſe before to carry 
news to the governor, and to certify him that Scander- | 
beg, with His train, was not far behind: he took with 


him his friends, and a ſelect number of Dibrians; and 10 


entering into Croia, he delivered the packet, which be- 


ing opened nd read, was eaſily believed, and the gover- 


Nor prepared to depart. 


- The night after, his men at arms, whom he had 
left ſecretly near the town, were let in, with whom 


many of the citizens joined, who letting firſt upon the 


watch, and then on the garriſon, put moſt of them to 


ainſt the Chriſtians, 


| 


643 J 


| 


* 


* 


| 


aſſembled rogether to 


the word; and fo, b ving made himfelf maſter of Croia, 
he preſently ſent to Dibria, to give his friends notice of 
his ſucceſs, and to ftir up that country, and their allies, 


to lay hold upon the opportunity for. the recovery of 


their liberty: he alſo gave notice to all the country 
about Croia, ſtirring them up to take arms to free them 
ſelves' from the Turkiſh yoke, who readily, aad with 


| much joy received him, and came ſo flocking in, that 


he quickly had a good troop of reſolute and. couragious 


ſoldiers, with whom he prelegtly marched to Dibria, 
e 


A 


where Amaſe alſo had faiſed another company: then Ke 


appointed two thouſand inen to guard the ſrontiers, and 
with the reſt he went into baſe Dibria, where a noble 
and brave captain (Moſes Galome) came to him, that 


afterwards did him excellent ſervice. 


In the mean ker 16 light of the Turks in thoſe parts 


their followers, coming to him, he quickly had an arm 


of twelve thoufand ſoldiers, well appointed; with theſe 
he marched to Petrella, a ſt f 
ſituate upon the top of a ſteep rocky mountain; and, 
artly with fair words, partly with terrible tlireats, he 
o far wrought upon the governor, that he ſurrendered” 
| the place to him, and with his garriſon departed out of 
it. From thence, having garriſoned the place, he march- 
ed, though in froſt and ſnow, to Petralba, ſituated alſo 
upon the top of a mountain, as were all. the cities of 


rong garriſon © the Turks, 


1 


Epyrus; there the governor was content upon the ſame 


terms to quit the place; and from thence Scanderbeg 
went to Stelluſa, to which he proferred the ſame terms 
as he gave to the other; the ſoldiers were whe to ac 


* 


cept of them, but the governor oppoled. At laſt the 


ſoldiers laid hold on him, and delivered him bound to 
Scanderbeg, and ſo departed; upon this news all the 
weaker garriſons eaſily yielded to him. Then he went 
to Sfetigrade, where he attempted to have entered by a 
treaty, but the garriſon ſtanding out floutly againſt him, 
and the depth of winter being come, he left Moſes with 
three thouſand horſe to block it up, and to have attieye 
to the frontiers, and ſo he retired to Croia, where he 
diſbanded his army, till there was further occaſion : then 
he betook himſelf to the ſervice of God, and ſettling of 


his civil affairs; but preſently came news from Moles, 
that many of the Turks were gathered together near him. 


Whereupon Scanderbeg taking lis followers, and an 
hundred horſe, went ſtraight thither, which the Turks 
hearing of, preſently ſcattered. Scanderbeg then took'a 
thouſand horſe, that were with Moles, and made an in- 
road into Macedonia, ſpoiling all the country, and re- 


turned loaden with the prey. 


By this time Amurath heard of his eſcape, and of all ; 


that he had done in Epyrus, which exceedingly grieved 
and vexed him: whereupon, calling a council, he made 
peace with the Hungarians, and bent all his thoughts 


agaioſt Scanderbeg. In the mean while Scanderbeg 
aſſembles a parliament of all the eſtates of Epyrus, at 


Lyſſa, where he was choſen general of their forces. 


The ſpring coming on, Scanderbeg levied his for- 
ces, and took the held with fix thoutand men, and ſo 


marched to Sketigrade; but the garriſon continuing ob- 
ſtinate, he ſpoiled the country, that they might have 


no proviſion ;. and then, with his army, he marched in- 
to Mocrea, a pleaſant and fruitful country, which he 
quietly {ubdued, and added it to his dominions. 


arther incenſing Amurath, he commanded a 


puiſſant 
arm 


to be levied, which Szanderbeg. hearing of, 


A . 93 3p. fe- 
derating with his neighbours; and in the mean time 


Sfetigrade was ſurrendered to Moles, 


Amurath 


* to fight with him, but were eaſily 
vanquiſhed, and moſt bf them put to the ſword, Then 
Scanderbeg employing his captains to raiſe all the forces 
they could, and many noblemen of his kindred, with _ 


This 


„ 2 b | 
his friends at court, he ſtrengthened himſelf by con * 
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Amurath havi - [ſed an army of forty thouſand 
choice horle, cc itted them to the leading of Hali 
Baſſa, one of his moſt valiant and experienced captains: 
with the report whereof the common people of Epyrus 
were extremely affrighted, betaking themſelves to pray- 
er for deliverance from ſo eminent a danger; many 
alſo flocked to Scanderbeg to ſerve under him, out of 
whom he choſe eight thouſand horſe, and ſeven thou- 
{and foot, and diſmiſſed the reſt. With this —_— after- 
prayers made to God, he went into the lower Dibria, 
where he heard daily of the * rags of his enemies; 
hereupon he cauſed Gree Muſach and Amaſe, with 
three thouſand horſe ro lie in ambuſcado; which was no 
ſooner done but the Turks began to approach, pitching 
their camp near to Scanderbeg, yet knew not that he 
was ſo nigh them. Scanderbeg having appointed good 
watch, bad the reſt of his men to betake themſelves to 
their reſt, The Turks having diſcovered him, grew 
very inſolent, and coming near the chriſtians camp, be- 


5 gan to revile them, and challenge them to the battle, 


canderbeg made his men to be quiet till the riſing of 
the moon, then he called them to refreſh themſelves. 
with food; and ſo tome of them to iſſue forth to {Eir- 
miſh with the Turks, in the mean time he ordered his 
battle. . . 1 
Hali Baſſa, contemning the {mall number of his ene- 
mies, gave the firſt charge with a {mall troop of horle, 
who, after they had charged, retired, hoping that the 


chriſtians, with eager purſuit, would diſorder their bat- 


| tle; but Scanderbeg, finding their policy, kept his men 
in good order. So both armies coming on, the wings 
began the battle atreſh ; Scanderbeg bringing on the 
main battle in the face of the baſſa, valiantly charged him. 
No ſooner were the battles thoroughly joined, but the 
ambufcado brake out, and charged the rearward of the 
Turks, making ſuch a ſlaughter, that ſome of them be- 
gan to fly. Thus was the baſſa's great army diſtreſſed 
y a few. But he having placed his beſt ſoldiers neareſt 
to himſelf, with them renewed the fight, ſo that Scan- 
derbeg's fortune was at a ſtand, till Uranaconte's coming 
on with ſome freſh troops from the rear, brake through 
the baſſa's army, with incredible ſlaughter of them; ſo 
that the Turks ſeeing their fellows lying by heaps, wal- 


lowing in their own blood, betook themſelves to flight, 


: whom the chriſtians fiercely purſuing, flew two and 
twenty thouſand of them, took two thouſand priſoners, 
and four and twenty enligns of the Turks; and ſo horſ- 


ing all his foot ſoldiers with the horſes of the ſlain 


Turks, he made a road into Macedonia, laying all waſte 


before him, and returned with a rich booty, beſides all 
the ſpoils gotten in the Turk's camp, and with it went 
back to Croia, where he was received with wonderful 


Joy. 


© Hali Bafla, with the remainder of his men, returned | 


to Adrianople, where he had much ado to make his 


peace with the ſultan, who was almoſt ready to make 


away himſelf for his great loſſes before in Hungary, and 
now in Epyrus. : | 5 


About this time the pope's legate perſuaded the king 


ot Hungary to break his league lately made with Amu- 


rath, ſaying, That faith was not to be kept with infidets 
and miſcreants; and he abſolved the king and his nobles 
from their oath to the great Turk; and thereupon great 
_ Preparations were made, and a great army raiſed, where- 
of Huniades was made the lieutenant general, The 
king of Hungary alſo wrote to Scanderbeg, to come and 
join his forces with them ; which Scanderbeg, after a 


council held with his princes, aſſented unto : and raiſing 
a potent army, and ſeeking to God by prayer for prol- | 


perous journey, he marched towards Hungary. But 
God intending to chaſtiſe the perjury ofthe Hungarians, 
and to preſerve Scanderbeg from having any hand in 


— 
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their horſes in that place rather hindered than helped 


_— 


—_ 
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in Macedonia, reſolved in the next place to take him to 


that purpoſe. But Scanderbeg being well acquainted 
with his wiles, wrote back to him, rejecting his profer- 
red peace. Amurath was much incenſed at this, and 


kept the field only with his horle, who alſo ranged up 
manding him ſpeedily and ſecretly to enter into Epyrus, 
before the enemy were aware; who accordingly pro- 


beg, who ſuddenly went and ſeized on a narrow valley 
called Mocrea, which the Turks of neceſſity muſt pals 


violently brake out upon them, killing and ſliying them 


2 craved mercy, and had it, and ſo were made pri- 
ſon ers. e 


his men encloſed and ſlaughtered, and not knowing his 


were about him, and ſo eſcaped, yet was purſued by 


nine thouſand abroad to ſpoil the country. 


„ SCA 
ſohorrid a TC up the deſpot of Miſia, a very Athe. - 
iſt, to deny Elm paſſage through his country; where. 
upon Scanderbeg reſol ved to force it, though is was like 
to prove a difficult work: and indeed, before he could 
do it, the Turks and Hungarians had tought a dread- 
ful battle, wherein many were ſlain; and, amongſt o- 
thers, Vladiſlaus, with his perjured -nobles, and the 
Chriſtian army, was wholly overthrown. The news 
whereof coming to Scanderbeg, he was ſo grieved and 
enraged alſo at the deſpot, that he ipoiled his coun- 
try with fire and ſword, and ſo returned home again. 
Amurath hearing the ſpoil that Scanderbeg had made 


taſk ; but firſt he ſought to undermine him by trea- 
chery, and offers of peace and amity, writing to him tor 


hearing that Scanderbeg had diſmiſſed. his army, and 


and down careleſsly after prey, he ſent for Fereſey Ba- 
ia, a captain of a fierce and ready ſpirit, and loading 
him with promiſes if he returned victor, he gave bim 
nine thouſand horſe, all choſen and picked men, com- 


ceeded, and promiſed to himſelf victory before he came 
thither ; but all this was not concealed from Scander. 


through; where, hiding his men in woods and rocks, 
till the Turks were entangled on all ſides, they then 


at their pleaſure. The Turks made ftont feſiſtance, but 


them, ſo that the greateſt number of them were ſlain, 
and the reſt, throwing away their arms, upon their 


Fereſey, almoſt in the beginning of the fight, ſceing : 
enemies number, turned back with thoſe troops that 


the chriſtians, and loft many in his flight. Amurath, 
when he heard of it, was marvelloully troubled and per- 
plexed, bending all his thoughts againſt Scanderbeg; 
and therefore preſently ſent Muſtapha, a politic and 
hardy captain, with a new ſupply of fix thouſand ſol- 
diers, to take Fereſey's charge, commanding him in no 
caſe to enter far into Epyrus, but to burn and ſpoil the 
frontiers of it; who accordingly coming into the valle 
ot Mocrea, pitched his camp upon the fide of a bil, 
placed his ſcouts upon the tops of the mountains, kept 
our thouſand horle with himſelf in his camp, and ſent 


Scanderbeg drawing near to the valley with four 
thouland horſe, and one thouſand foot, was informed 
of all theſe paſſages, and ſeeing that policy was not to 
be uſed againſt ſo wary an enemy, he reſolved to al- 
lault him ſuddenly in his trenches, before his diſperſed 
troops could retire to him; and ſo entering the valley, 
he was preſently diſcovered, and warning given to Mul- 
tapha, who endeavoured to call back his inen, and tome 
that were near haſted to him. Scanderbeg's ſoldiers fol- 
lowed them at their heels, and aſlaulted them in their 
trenches, beat them from them, and fell pell mell upon 
them, filling all their camp with fear and flaughter. Wi 
Muſtapha ſeeing that all was like to be loſt, eſcaped, at 
the port which was fartheſt from the enemy, ſome of 
his men alſo following him; tive thouſand Turks were 
ſlain, three hundred taken; and Scanderbeg loft but 


twenty horſemen, and fifty footmen, . 
Muſtapha 
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Mftanha afterwards obtained anothef great army of 
Fane with which he went againſt Scanderbeg, who 
lying at the ſiege of Dayna againſt the Venetians, had 
prelent information lent him from his garriſons upon the 
trontiers of Epyrus, whom he commanded by a ipecdy 


\efſenger in no wile he « 
but — r themſelves in their ſtrong holds till his com- 
ook five hundred horſe, and a thouſand five hundred 


they would not ſtir, he began to burn and ſpoil all the 
country, till hearing of Scanderbeg's approach, he called 
all his army together, and encamped within two miles 


Muſtpha did the like; but before the battle began, 
there came from the Turks a man at arms, in rich and 
gallant furniture, challenging any one of the Chriſtians 
to fight hand to hand with him. Paul Menaſſi thereupon 
ftepped to Scanderbeg, deſiring leave that he might ac- 


Turk, bidding him to prepare himſelf to the battle. 
Both generals agreed upon the laws for the combat, 
and ſo the champions taking their courſe, ran each at 


other with their ſpears, and Menaſſi ranthe Turk through 
the head, and fo flew him, and then alighting he ſtruck 
f his head, took his armour, and returned to the camp 
loaden with the ſpoils. Scanderbeg's men were much 
encouraged with this good omen, and the Turks as much 


field or die: moſt of his chief captains did the like, which 


a little renewed the battle, but preſently Muſtapha and 
twelve of his chief men were taken priſoners, the reſt ſlain 


and ſcattered; there were killed of the Turks ten thouſand 
men, and fifteen enſigus taken: the Chriſtians loſt but 


three hundred; they found a rich prey in the Turk's 
camp. Yet did Scanderbeg make an inroad into Mace- 


donia, ſpoiled and took a great booty, then left two thou- 


ſand horſe, and one thouſand foot for the guard of his 


frontiers, and fo returned to the ſiege of Dayna. 


with ſafe convoy: the money he divided amongſt his 


ſoldiers, and then he made another inroad into Macedo- 


again. 


nothing tor the relief of his enemies when they returned 
Amurath was ſo incenſed herewith, that he reſol- 
ved to ſend no more of his captains, but to goin his own 


pyrus, and make an eaſy conqueſt of it. 


he heard of tuch great preparations, advertiſed his Chriſ- 
tian neighbours to ſtand upon their guard, and muſtered 
up all his men, took up all the proviſions through Epy- 
rus vwherewith he ſtored his garriſons, and thruſt moſt of 
the common peoplewith moſt of their proviſions, intohis 
ſtrong holds, leaving nothing to relieve his enemies. 
Then bending his chiefeſt care for his regal city of 
Croia, he placed in it a garriſon of one thouſand three 


—— 


otmen, with which he haſted 10 the relief of his garri- 
_ Muftapha had ſought by all means to draw forth 
Scanderbeg's men out of their holds; but ſeeing that 


nia and dividing his army into three parts, he laid all | 18850 | 
waſte, and brought away a rich prey, that he might leave þ, Amurath reſolving to ſhew his wrath upon the city by © 
a general aflault, appointed twelve thouſand horſe and 


to encounter with the enemy, 


and ſo leaving Amaſe to continue the ſiege, he 


cept the challenge, and chaſtiſe the proud Turk, which 
Scanderbeg aflenting to, and praying for his ſucceſs, he 


preſently mounted on horſeback, rode forth to the | Moſes and his men ſet upon them, ſeeing no more, and 


ſlew five of them, and chaſed the reſt to the camp: here- 
upon the Turks general ſent out four thouſand horſe _ 
after them; theie Moles drew along till they were within 


Shortly after the Venetians made peace with Scander- 
beg; and Amurath ſent him rich preſents, with five and 
twenty thouſand duckets to redeem his captains, whom 
Scanderbeg had uſed honourably, and ſent them away 


T9 1 


_ affrighted; whereupon Scanderbeg preſently marched 

forward againſt them, and charged the Turks with ſuch 
fury that they preſently began to retire. Muſtapha ſee- 
ing that, put ſpurs to his horſe, reſolving to win the | 


>erſon, with ſuch an hoſt, that ſhould fill every corner of | 


Scanderbeg 
either having intelligence, or ſuſpecting the worſt, when 


the ſoldiers and citizens 


— 
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t away all the citizens that conld 
not bear arms, into the Venetian territories, who, after 
earheft prayersand ſupplications made unto God, depart- 
ed with heavy hearts. | 


* 


linadred old ſoldiers, ſen 


Out of all his bands he choſe ten thouſand expert ſol- 
diers for a field army ; he made Uranocontes, a fa- 
mous captain, governor of Croia; and ſo with his army 
marched into Dibria, and by the way he met with Mo- 


ſes, who had taken the like care for Sfetigrade as he had 
done for Croia, But Scanderbeg fearing that that city 
would be firſt aſſaulted, went thither, made a ſpeech to 


, exhorting them to be valiant 


and faithful, &c. 


In the mean time Amurath had aſſembled his army, 
| conſiſting of an hundred and fifty thoufand, well fur- 
of him. Scanderbeg drawing ſome forces out of his gar- 

rilons, bad in all four thouſand horſe, and two thouſand 
foot, with which having ſtrenthened his trenches, he 
left three hundred for the guard of them, and iſſuing 
forth with the reſt, he placed them in order of battle. 


niſhed withall thinge needful, with which he ſet forwards 


| towarcs Epyrus, ſending forty thouſand horſe before, to 
begin the ſiege before Sfetigrade ; the news whereof 
coming to Scanderbeg, he marched thitherward alſo 


with four thouſand horſe and one thouland foot: and 


| having from the mountains viewed the encamping of 


the enemy, the night following, with much ſecreſy, he 


brought his men in the coverts of the woods and vallies, 


near unto them : the next morning he ſent out Moſes 


and thirty others, well mounted, driving ſome horles 
laden with corn before them, which the Turks eſpying, 
they ſent out the like number to ſurprize them; but 


the compaſs of Scanderbeg's ambuth, who preſently ri- 
{ing out of the coverts, ſet upon them, ſlew two thou- 
ſand of them, took a thouſand horſe : and of the chriſ- 


tians were loſt but two and twenty men. Eight days 

came my, in the beginning 
of et © in the year 1449, and encamped before the 
| city. 


after came Amurath with all his ar 


| His firſt work was to ſummon the city, and to 
{eek to corrupt the governor ; but that not prevailing, 


the walls, gave a terrible aſſault to it; but the garriſon 


gave them as valiant a repulſe: and though the aſſault _ 
was renewed again and again, yet ſtill they were repulſedz 
ſo that Amurath atlaſt cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. 
There were many other aſſaults given, during which 
time Scanderbeg was ftill in action, ſetting upon the 
| Turk's camp, fometimes in one quarter, ſometimes in 
another, and then preſently departed, ſo that Amurath 
wondered what was become of him 


The ſiege continuing to the end of 
beg brought all his army towards the Turk's camp, and 


| underſtanding by his ſipies, that they lay in great ſecu- 


rity there, the night following he ſet upon one of their 
quarters, and ſlew two thouſand of them, and ſo re- 
tired, having taken two hundred and thirty horſe, and 
ſeven of their enſigns 

men. 


ſix thouſand foot under Feri Baſſa, to attend Scander- 
beg; in the mean time promiſing great rewards to 


thoſe that ſhould firſt aſcend the walls, and enter the cis 
ty. There was alſo a great tower of wood made equal 
with the walls of the city, ſo that they fought as upon 


even ground; and the Turks preſſing hard upon the 


chriſtians, advanced their enſigus upon the walls; but 
Perlat the governor coming with a company of treſh 
loldiers, beat them back, took their enſigus, fired their 
tower of wood, and fo delivered the city. 

Scanderbeg in the mean time came with nine thous 
ſand ſoldiers to aſſault their camp; but Feri Baſſa con- 
temning his {mall nn encountered with him, and 


übe! 


he planted his ordnance, and having made à breach in 


June, Scander- 


„Wich the loſs of two and forty 


AAmurath placed in Sfetigrade a thouſand two hun- 
dred Janizaries in garriſon, and fo raiſing his camp, in 


in which he loſt ſeven thouſand men, beſides the wound- 
ed: of the garriſon were flain only ſeventy, and ninety 
more hurt. | 5 


ſoldiers, they, upon a ſuperſſitious conceit, refuſed to 

drink any more of the water, notwithſtanding all the 
perſuaſions and arguments that the governor could uſe, 
inſomuch as he was forced to make a compoſition with 


marched away through the Turk's camp in ſafety ; only 


perſuaded his tather Amurath to have put them all to 
the {wory, which yet he refuſed, The traitor remain- 


derbeg followed him at the heels, and in many ſtraits 
and paſſes aſſaulted him, whereby he flew many more 
of his men; and then he beſieged Sfetigrade, and gave 


re-aſſembling his army, and winter growing on, he left 


- gence: that Amurath made extraordinary preparations 
againſt the next ſpring ; which being come, he had got- | 
ten together an army of an hundred and ſixty thoufand 
men ftrong; and fo diſpatching away forty thouſand | 


tain, to encamp before Croia, and not to venture any 
thing againſt Scanderbeg, himſelf followed, with the 
reſt of his great army; and when he was come, he lent hopes 
to ſummon the city, and made mighty proffers to Ura- | nor of Croia, to try, if by large and glorious promiſes he 
nocontes the governor of it, if he would furrender it to 


neee e eee ordered ten great hatter- 
ing pieces to be ca t red the 
four days ſpace, in two places, without intermiſſion, o 


miied ten thouſand aſpers to him that ſhould firſt ad- 

vance his enſign upon the wall; the Chriſtians within 
were nothing diſcouraged, but, truſting in God, reſolv- 

ed to defend it to the utmoſt. | 


and was fpoiling their tents; but Mahomet with his 


2 ing thither, Moſes alſo (having done them much harm) 


[ 
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withal ſent four thouſand horſe to compaſs him in be- 
hind ; but this maſter of his art leaving Moſes in the 
front, took. two thouland hotle to meet them, and fo 
fought with them, that they had no great cauſe to boaſt 
of heir coming; he flew allo Feri Baill; fighting with 
him hand to hand, and drove the reſt back to the camp, 
making a great ſlaughter of them: yet Amurath con- 
tinued his aſſault againft the city till night came on, 


_ Amurath not prevailing by force, 1 by large pro- 

miſes to corrupt the garriſon, and at laſt ſo far prevail- 
ed with one baſe-minded traitor, that for a great ſum of 

money he eodciogl to betray the city, and for that end 

he caſt a great dog into the only well which ſerved the 
whole city, which being in the morning found by the 


Amurath, and then delivered WP the city to him, and ſo 


Mahomet, a prince of a fierce diſpoſition, would have 
ing in the city was richly rewarded by Amurath, ac- 


penſè for his traiterous wickedneſs. 


* 
4 
* 
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the beginning of September, returned home, having loſt 
thirty thouſand of his ſoldiers in that expedition, Scan- 


tated. a. M$ io 


two great aſſaults to it: but hearing that Amurath was 


it, [pending the winter in ſetting all things in order, and 
preparing for the next iummer's war, having intelli- 


4 
4 


horſemen under the conduct of Sebalias, a politic cap- 


4 


him; but the meſſenger was ſent back with ſcorn and 


WA 


„and with them battered the city for 


that he beat down much cf the wall, which exceedingly 
encouraged the Turks to make an aflault ; and Maho- 
met, beſides the large proffers made by bis father, pro- 


juſt as the Turks began the aſſault, Scanderbeg, with 
five thouſand men, brake into one of their quarters, 
and, at the firſt encounter, flew {ix hundred of them, 


guard, and four thouſand more, ſent by Amurath, haſten- 


retreated with his men to the mountains, while Scan- 
derbeg, in the heat ot the fight, had ſo far engaged him- 
ſelf amongſt the Turks, that he was in much Auer to 
be ſlain, or taken pritoner ; but at length, reſolutely 
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the reſt of his men, going through by-ways, brake in 


| was forgotten in compariſon of this; and then tearing 


| voy of victuals coming towards his camp, Scanderbeg 
having intelligence of it, met the convoy, ſlew them, 
| | | and divided the proviſion amongſt his own ſoldiers; and 

cording to his promiſe; but within a few days, was ſe- 
_ eretly, at his command, made away, as a juſt recom- | 


three parts; but himſelf being dilcovered by the ſcouts, 


waiting for Moſes and Tanu 


_ noſes, and ears, and ſo return them to their maſter. 


to comfort him, yet he became ſick of grief, that a ſmall 


pay him a certain tribute. Which motion Scanderbeg 


breaking through them, he eſcaped, and came to his | 


* ä * 
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eamp, to their great joy and comfort. Then Amurath 
cauſed the aſſault to be renewed with more fury, and 
continued it till almoſt night, in which he loſt eight 
thouſand men, without any conſiderable damage to the 
garriſon. a : 5 

Mahomet hearing where Scanderbeg was encamped, 
took all the beſt ſoldiers in the camp, and lodged in 
that quarter which was next him, hoping at his next 
aſſault thereby to entrap him; which Scanderbeg being 
by fugitives informed of, appointed Moles, the night 
following, with five adde horſe, to alarm that quar- 
ter, and then to retire to his camp, whilſt himſelf, with 


on the other ſide of the Turk's army, where he made 
{uch havock amongſt them, that their loſs in the ſtorm 


to be oppreſſed with multitude, he retired to his camp, 
'The next MOrmng Amurath encouraged his men again 
to make a new allault, which they did perform with 
much fury, and continued it long by freſh ſupplies; but 
they were ſo bravely repulſed by the Chriſtians, that at 
laſt he founded the retreat, grieving much to ice ſo 
many of his men flair. His next * n was to under- 
mine the city, and as he was doing ot it, a great con- 


having encreaſed his army with two thouſand recruits, 
he divided it into three parts, giving one to Moles, ano- 
ther to Tanuſie, and took the third himſelf, appointing 
in the dead of the night to affault the Turk's camp in 


whilſt all men ran to that fide, Moſes and Tanuſie brake 
into two other parts, where they flew a number of the 
Turks, and made great ipoil. In the mean time Scan- 
derbeg retreated, and ſat dowg on the ſides ot a hill, in 
the ſight of the Turk's army, which they taking as a 
bravado, requeſted leave of Amurath to go againſt bim ; 
and acccordingly they iſſued out ſeven thouſand horſe, 
and five thouſand foot of their beſt ſoldiers. 


Scanderbeg ſeeing their approach, retreated foftly, 
r Moſes uſie's coming to him: the 
Turks followed with much difficulty, til perceiving the 
others forces coming, they began to retrear;,whereupon . 
Scanderbey charged them with much fury, and flew 
many of them. Moſes alſo came upon them, killing 
ſome, and taking many priſoners in ſight of the Turk's 
camp, and ſo retreated again into the mountains. All 
Amurath's hopes failing, he ſent a beſſa to the gover- 


could win him to ſurrender the city. But Uranocon- 
tes ſcorning the preſents which he brought, and the 
promiſes that he made, charged him, that neither he 
nor any other ſhould, preſume to come to him any 
more ; but if they did, he would cut off their hands, 


_ Hereupon Amurath, in a great rage, commanded al! 
things to be prepared for a new ftorm, which the next 
day he put in execution; but, to his own great lols, the 
chriſtians valiantly defended themſelves againſt the 
Turk's fury: this put him almoſt diſtracted, ſo that he 
pulled off his hair; and though his baſſas endeavoured 


town ſhould eclipſe all his former glory: and finding 
that his end approached, he called bis fon and great 
captains, charging them not to leave his death unre- 
venged ; and 1to ſhortly after he gave up the ghoſt. _ 

After whoſe death Mahomet preſently. raiſed the 
ſiege, and returned to Adrianople ; yet ſhortly after ſent 
ambaſſadors to Scanderbeg, proffering peace if he would 


fcornfully fejected, and fo diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors ; 
and preſently after he made an inroad into the Tub 
| domi- 


8: (2A | 
inions. which he grievouſly waſted, and returned 
Doms Basen with pal . But Mehomet to requite him, 
{ent Ameſa, one „f his beſt captains, with twelve thou- 
ſand horſemen, to do the like in Fg bg: 3 which Scan- 
derbeg underſtanding by his ſpies, he lay cloſe in am- 
| buſh with fix thouland ſoldiers, upon the great moun- 
over Which the Turks were to pals ; who, 


rain Modriſſa * to] 
nr difficulty, having almoſt got to the top 


with much 7 
thereof in the night, were ſud 2 | 
| beg's footmen, who made a great ſlaughter of. them, 
| their horles being rather an hinderance than an help to 
them, ſo that they were driven down the mountain a- 
main; and when they came to the foot of it, they were 
again charged by Scanderbeg and Moles, who with 


they were totally routed, ſeven thouſand lain, and A- 
with whom he returned with great joy to Croia, uſing 


that he might ſend to Mahomet, to inform him of their 
ſtare, which he aſſented unto, and ſet their ranſom at 
thirtcen thouſand duckets. Mahomet ſtormed extreme- 


yet afterwards, by the perſuaſion of his baſſas, he ſent it, 
with other rich prelents to Scanderbeg: whereupon he 


ney amongſt his ſoldiers, 

; Debreas, one of his beſt captains, loaden with promiles 

= of great preferment, it he prevailed againſt Scanderbeg, 
and under him fourteen thouſand choice horſemen, 


which were as many as Debreas deſired, and with which 


he promiled to chaſtiſe Scanderbeg. Scanderbeg having 
intelligence hereof, reſolved not to ſtay his coming into 
Epyrus, but to meet him by the way: and ſo taking ſix 
thouſand horſemen, he went into the enemy's;country, 
and came by night into A great plain where the Turks 
Jay, hoping not to have been diſcovered : but the moon 
| ſhining bright, the ſcouts had diſcovered him, and 


 miſh with him, while he let the reſt of his army in or- 
der. Scanderbeg ſent out ſome to encounter them; 
andere long both armies charged each other with much 


be at a ſtand. Thus both ſides did their uttermoſt to 
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And among others fingling out Moles Galome, who 


was at laſt prevailed with, yet preſently lett not Epyrus, 


tines of Epyrus, which was held by the 
hopes of an ea 
made all things ready for the ſiege, and ſent to Alphon- 


urks, gives him 


meſa, with moſt of the beſt captains, taken priſoners, - 


The proud tyrant reſolved revenge, and therefore ſent 


gave the alarm to their camp, and Debreas mindful of 
bis promiſe to his lord, ſent out ſome troops to ſkir- 


reſolution; and Debreas did fo encourage his men, ard. 
fought ſo valiautly, that Scanderbeg's fortune ſeemed to 


their horſemen were ſet in places of advantage; hereby 


his priſoners very courteouſly. Ameſa deſired of him, 


ße ancther way to work, viz. to corrupt ſome of Scander- 
deg's commanders, which would ealileft turn to his ruin. 


was counted the beſt captain next to Scanderbeg himſelf, 
he found means ſecretly to ſend to him, proffering him 
ſtore of gold, and golden mountains, honours about him 
ſelf, yea, the kingdom of Epyrus if he deſired it. Moles. 


enly charged by Scander- 


* 


ly at this diſaſter, and refuſed to ranſom the priſoners ; | 


| ſent them back with a ſafe convoy, and divided the mo- me 5 equa | | 
ny Ilolved to fell his life as dear as he could; but ſeeing his 


but perſuaded Scanderbeg to beſiege Belgrade in the con- 


conqueſt. Scanderbeg deceived by him 
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| away Sebalias, a great captain, with 


he exhorted his men to fl 


: 8 
| ſus, king of Naples, his ſpecial friend, for ſome men that 
were verſed in managing of ſieges, which he obtained 
from him, and ſo lat down before Belgrade, with an ar- 
my of fourteen thouland brave men, and, in a ſhort time 
ſo diſtreſſed the city, that the Turks deſired truce forfix- 
teen days, promiſing that ifrelief came not in that ſpace, 
they would ſurrender the city to him. this Scander- 
beg conſented to, and fo himſelf encamped on a high 
hill with three thouſand horſe and one thouſand foot, 
and lent Muſachius and Tanutius with the reſt of his 
army into a great plain, where they might lie freelier 
in that hot ſeaſon, and withall appointed hve and 
twenty ſcouts to keep continual watch towards the ene- _ 
's country. wy wy 
ahomet hearin 


g of this ſiege, prejently diſpatched 
forty thouſand horſe 
to relieve Belgrade, pomiling him great rewards it he _ 
could bring him Scanderbeg alive or dead. This bafla by 
long journies prevented the fame of his coming, and 
drawing near to Scanderbeg's camp, he intrapped or 
corrupted his ſcouts, ſo that they gave no warning of 
the Turks' approach; yea, he came fo ſuddenly on that 
part of the army which lay on the plain, that they had 
not leiſure to bridle their horſes or. put on their armour. 
Muſachius arming himſelf, endeavoured to order his 
men, ſeeing equal danger in flight, and therefore re- 


men ſlain by heaps about him, he endeavoured to break 
through and eſcape to the mountains to Scanderbeg, 
but being oppreſſed with multitude, he continued fight- 


ing to the aſtoniſhment of his enemies, till he and all a- 
bout him were {lain. Tanuſins made divers brave at- 


tempts to have reſcued him, but finding it impoſſible, 
| - | y, yet moſt of them were ſlain 

r... . 

Scanderbeg from the mountains ſaw this miſerable 
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laughter of his men, and would with his handful of 
ſoldiers have gone to their reſcue or died with them, but 


was With-held by his captains, who told him, that he 
would thereby expoſe himſelf and them to certain def- 
truction. Sebalias being in the purſuit of Tenaſius and 
his party, with moſt of his army, Scanderbeg came 
gown ſuddenly upon the reſt, and flew them in an in- 
ſlant, and then followed at the tail of the 'Tarks, did 
them much miſchief, till Sebalias gathering all his forces 
together, made head againſt him, yet Scanderbeg 


again charged them, and ſlew with his own hand two 


brave champions which had before, ſworn to Mahomer, 
to kill him it they met with him. The fight continued 
till the night parted them, and then both armies retreat- 
ed, Sebalias to Belgrade-ward, and Scanderbeg towards 


Epyrus, whither he marched the next day, leaving good 
| guards upon all the ſtraight pailes, leaſt the Turks 
1thould break into Epyrus. Of Scanderbeg's men were 
| Jlain five thouſand, but moſt of them the Italians that 


Alphonſus had jent him, and the Turks loſt three thou- 


land. Sebalias repaired the battered walls of Bel 


and, Sebalias repalred | | rale, 
re-intorced the garriſon, and then returned with roar | 
triumph to Conttantinople ; being the firſt captain that 


| ever give a defeat to Scanderbeg; and he was received 


| there with ſuch applauſe, as if he had conqueted a whole 


— 


kingdom, cvery mag talking of the praiſes of Sebalias; 
and no preferment was thought too great, or reward 
C —— 
The poor Chriſtian captives taken by him, were ſome 
ſold for ſlaves, others impailed alive upon tharp ſtakes. 
others hanged on iron hooks, and others cruelly tortur- 
red to death at the proud victor's pleaſure; e.. 
Moſes hearing of this Joſs, thought it a fit time for .. 
him to revolt in, and ſo went to Conſtantinople, where; 


| by Mahomet he was joyfully received, and lionourably 
entertained. Scanderbeg hearing of his revolt, was at firſt 


much 
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5 hundred of the chriſtians, and eighty wounded. 1 5 
Muooſes before admired, was now ſcorned by the Turks, 
and Mahomet would have put him to a cruel death, 


coming into. Epyrus, to draw the people to them. 
Scanderbeg hearing of it, ſent for all bis great captains - 
into Dibria, where the ſtorm muſt firſt fall, and cauſing 
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continue his wars with Scanderbeg, promiſing to do 
great matters therein; yet the crafty tyrant durſt not at 
firſt truſt him roo far, till in time he had diſcovered that 
aftetions were wholly alienated from Scander- 
eg. 
Then the ſpring following, he gave him fifteen thou- 
ſand horſe, which were as many as he deſired, and fur- 
niſhed him with all other warlike proviſion, with 
which he marched into Dibria. Scanderbeg hearing of 
the coming of Moſes, and what ſtrength he had, ſtood 
not upon policy againft him that had been privy to all 
His ſtratagems, but marched with true valour to en- 
counter him; when the two Hattles were ready to join, 
a meſſenger came from the Turks, to ſee it any durſt 


prove his valour againſt a champion of the Turks hand 


to hand; the challenge was accepted, and the Turk ap- 
pearing, Zacharie Groppa, having obtained leave of 
Scanderbeg, went out againſt him, and after a ſhort par- 
| ley, they ran with their lances each againſt other with 
ſuch fury, that both horfe and man were overturned ; 
then nimbly recovering themſelves, they drew their 
Jcimitars, and encountered each other with ſuch ſturdy 
ſtrekes, that at laft both their ſwords fell out of their 
Hands, then grappling together, they wreſtled ſo long, 
till Groppa overthrew his adverſary, and with his dag- 


ger thruſt, him into his throat; then taking a ſword, he | 


Fut off his head, and returned loaden with his ſpoils to 
Scanderbeg, who moſt honourably rewarded him; the 
=» chriſtians ſhouted for joy, and the Turks were as much 
_ © diſcouraged. Then came Moſes with a loud voice chal- 
| lenging Scanderbeg. But when he faw him preparing 
to meet him, he went back with ſhame to his army; 


then the ſignal of battle being given, both armies met, | 


and fought furiouſly, and Moles with his choice men at- 
_ . tended Scanderbeg, hoping to have killed him, and a 
couragious Turk with his hoſeman's ſtaff, bare him quite 
backward upon his horſe, ſo that the Turks ſhouted for 


joy, hoping that he had been flain ; but Scanderbeg 


chaffed with ſuch an unwonted diſgrace, furiouſly aſſail- 
ed the Turk, and flew him. Moſes did what was poſſible 
to encourage his men, but ſeeing at laſt he muſt yield or 


thouſand of the Turks were flain, and not above one 


had not the Baſſas interceded for him; beſides he was 
tormented with the conſciouſneſs of his own guilt, and 
| 1o at laſt reſolved to eſcape, and caft himſelf upon 
the mercy ot Scanderbeg; and accordingly taking his 
opportunity, he fled, and coming to Scanderbeg with 


0 
his girdle about his neck, he fell at his feet, and craved 


4 ardon, Scanderbeg took him up, and kiſſed him, re- 
fltored his eſtate, honour and offices, forbidding any 
man to ſpeak to his diigrace of what hand formerly 


paſſed. 


: oF This vexed Mahomet exceedingly, yet returning to 
© his former artifices, he enveigled Amaſe with the pro- 
* miſe of the kingdom to revolt to him, who to give him 


the better aſſurance of his fidelity, carried his wife and 
children with him to Conſtantinople; there he was kindly 
entertained by Mahomet, and the fpring following he 
ſent Iſaac the great Baſla of Conſtantinople with 1 5,000 
into Epyrus, and with him Amaſe with five thou- 
- ſand more, who was to be proclaimed king at their 
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much aſtoniſhed, but after a while he ſaid no more, but 
that he withed that all treaſon was together with Moſes 
gone out of Epyrus. Moſes much ſolicited Mahomet to 


he left all naken. By this time 
rus, and Scanderbeg with ſix thouſand horſe, teeming 
to be affrighted with the great army of the Turks, lg 
towards Lyſſa in the Venetian territories, that thereb 
they might ſuſpect no ſubtilty. 
out ſome troops after him, to mark which way he went 
and ſo reſted his army after their long journey; the 
horſemen at their return certified him that Scanderhe 
| was fled our of Epyrus, and not an enemy to be ſeen in 


ſent ſome excellently well mounted to the tops of the 


ſelf tecretly by night as near aghe could unto them, 
The enemy finding ſome ſtraggling cattle in thoſe 
| plains, fell to ſeeking after booty as men without fear; 
| and at night encamped without any great watch, but 

only towards Lyſſa, whither Scanderbeg went. The 
| next morning the Baſla.came to the ſame mountain, on 


other half to burn and ſpoil the country. 


| the top of the mountain, from whence he beheld how 
the Turks lay in the plains, eſpecially they which were 


others at ſeveral kinds of ſpaxts, and many faſt Aſleep 


all being without fear of Scanderbeg, of whom they had 


cended from the mountain to oppreſs the Turk's fcouts, 
die, he fled through by-ways to him well known; eleven | 


| and noiſe of inftruments of war, as if hcaven and 
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Iſaac was entered Epy. 


Iſaac glad hereof, ſent 


all the country. 
Hereupon the Baſſa created Amaſe in the name of M.. 
homet, king of Epyrus, and ſo marched forward, yet 
commanding his men upon pain of death, not to break 
their ranks; at laſt he came to the famous Pharſalian 
plains, Ia the mean time Scanderbeg in the night had 


mountains, to give notice of the motions of the army 
of the Turks, and with his own army he conveyed him- 


the other ſide whereof Scanderbeg lay, and there en- 
camped with half his army, ſending Amaſe with the 


Scanderbeg like a politic captain, divided his forces 
into three parts, one under Moſes, another under Ta- 
nuſius, the third he takes to himſelf, appointing every 
one his part, and what he ſhould do, and fo marched to 


lately returned from ſpoiling the country with Amaſe, 
how their horſes were unbridled and unfaddled, them- 
ſelves ſome reſting on the ground, others victualling, 


on the graſs; the Hike negligence was in the baſſa's camp, 


heard nothing for many days. 1 
Scanderbeg delighted with this ſight, placing more 
drums and trumpets in every part of his army than 
ordinary; himſelf with ſome of his beſt horlemen, deſ- 


and ſlew them all but one, who eſcaped. and gave the a- 
larm tothe camp. J 
The Turks could not believe that Scanderbeg was fo 
nigh them on that ſide; but Scanderbeg following at his 
heels with his horte, and his foot haſting after, begat to 
break in upon them; and the other parts of the army 
deſcending from the mountain with ſuch horrible ſhouts 


earth were going together; the hillsand valleys with their 
hollow eccho encreaſing the terror of the alarm. A- 
male firſt made head, and encouraged the Turks; with 
whom Scanderbeg encountered, and whilſt the baſtz 
was coming to his reſcue, Moſes on the one fide, and 
Tanuſius on the other, charged him ſo hotly, that he 
was glad to retire to his trenches, | . 
_ Amaſle ſtill with great courage withſtood his uncle, 

and encouraging his Turks; yet Scanderbeg ſtill pre- 
vailing on them, they at laſt turned their backs, and 
fled: Scanderbeg's horſe purſuing * chaſe, ſlew very 
many, and took Amaſe priſoner. Moles alſo had 

diſperſed the baſſa's army, and purſued them till they 
were out of Epyrus ; many were ſlain, and many taken 
priſoners, and twenty of the Turks' faireſt enſigns, 
of whom were ſlain about twenty thouſand, and 
of the chriſtians about ſixty. Scanderbeg poſſeſſed 

the rich pavilion of the balſa; and his captains hal 
treats with much rich furniture, never prepared for 


all the ſtore and cattle to be removed into ſtrong holds, 
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tual impriſonment, 
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And ſo with his victorious army 


tions of joy. Amaſe was condemned to perpe- 
2 $44 and ſent to Alphonſus king of 
Naples, with part of the ſpoil, by him to be kept in 


durance. ; | IN 
Mahomet was much grieved for this loſs, and angr 
with the baſla; yet afterwards was pacified again, At- 


ter. which he concluded a peace with Scanderbeg for a 
year ; and when that was expired, he ſent an arm 


under Synanbeg of twenty thouſand into Epyrus, wit 


which Scar.derbeg forthwith encountered and overthrew, 


ſo that few eſcaped by flight. 


Then Aſam-beg with thirty thouſand, whom Scander- 


2 beg in plain battle vanquiſhed at Ocrida, and took Aſam 


priſoner, and uſed him honourably, and afterwards diſ- 


miſſed him. ee 1 99 Et en BM 
ſuſſum beg came atter with eighteen thouſand, was 

| ſet upon by Scanderbeg, had many ſlain, and himſelf 
= hardly eſcaped by Bight © En fSn nnnngs 
f Ihen Caraſa-beg, an old and expert captain, deſired 


Mahomet to let him try his fortune, who ſenthim with an 


army ot almoſt forty thouſand. Scanderbeg more feared 


him than any of the former, and therefore raiſed more 
forces than ordinary ; and to welcome him the better, he 


ſent two thouſand of his beſt hoſemen to ly inambuſhin | 
the enemies country, who ſet upon the vauntyard of 
four thouſand Turks, who expected no danger amongſt 
their friends, and ſlew moſt of them. With which un- 


fortunate beginning, Caraſa was ſo vexed, that had it not 


been for ſhame, he would have returned back again; yet | 
coming to Epyrus, whilſt he was reſolving what courſe 
to take, Scanderbeg ſuddenly aſſauled him before he 
could order his men. 


But at the ſame time there fell 
ſuch a violent ſtorm, that the armies were ſundered; 


the ftorm continued three days, yet Scanderbeg was al- 


ways vexing the Turks one fide or other.: whereupon 


the old general returned back to Conſtantinople with 
the remainder of his army, and was well derided by his 
maſter for having promiled..ſo much and performed ſo 


little. | 


Mahomet finding that he could not prevail by force, 
betook himſelf to craft, writing kind letters to Scander- 
beg by his embaſſadors, concluded a peace with him, 

which was prociaim | 
kept for a ſeaſon, whilt Mahomet made war with the 
Venetians; but there being provocations on both ſides 
by the borderers, Scanderbeg entered with an army into 
. Sow; pe made much ſpoil, and returned with a great 
booty. Hercupon Mahomet ſent Serement Baſſa with 
- fourteen thouſand ſoldiers to ly upon the confines of 


with great joy, and faithfully 


Epyrus for a guard, but to attempt nothing againſt it. 
Scanderbeg having intelligence hereof, marched thi- 
ther with twelve thouſand, lying in ambuſh near the ci- 


ty where the Turks were; and in the morning he ſent 


five huhdred towards the enemy, to draw bim out, if 


= they could, into the field; but if he came forth, to re- 
treat to the place where the army lay, which fell out ac- 


cording to his deſire; ſo that riſing up, he aſſaulted 
the Turks on every fide, flew ten thouſand of them, 


and took twelve principal men priſoners, for whom he 
had forty thouſand duckats in ranſom. 


Then Mahomet ſent Balabanus with fifteen thouſand 
horſe, and three thouſand foot to invade Epyrus, who 


knowing that Scanderbeg lay not far from him with a 


{mall power, he intended in the night to ſet upon him 


at unawars ; but Scanderbeg having intelligence by his 
ſcouts, ſet forward in good order to meet him. Balaba- | 


nus perceiving that he was diſcovered, made a halt; 
Scanderbeg when he drew nigh him, confidering the 
ground where the enemies lay, encouraged his ſoldiers, 
which were but four thouſand horie, and a thouſand 


five hundred foot, charged them on their lives, that if 
No. LV. | 
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he marched to Cro- 
za, all the country coming forth to meet him with 


—— — 


| that prevailed not, he reſolved by 


— 


telligence of all theſe Projs 
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the enemy in the Sght retired, they ſhould not puriue 
them beyond the ftraits of the hill, ſuſpecting an am- 


buſh behind it; and ſo retired a little, which Balabanus 


leeing his ſmall number, judged to be a flight, and 


therefore haſtily marched atter, till Scanderbeg watch- 


ing his opportunity ſtayed, and ſet couragioully upon 


them, yet the battle a great while ſtood doubtful, but 


ſuch was the fury of Scanderbeg and his ſoldiers, that 


at laſt the Turks fled, and they purſued to the ſtraits of 
the mountains, where Scanderbeg had commanded them 


to ſtay. But his beſt captains in the heat of fight, for- 
getting his commands, entered the ſtraits, and were ſet 
upon by many that lay there in ambuſh, where fighting 


like lions, at laſt they were oppreſſed with multitude, 


have conducted a brave army. 


degrees, ſo that they were fifteen days in dying. Epy- 
rus mourned for the great loſs, but Scanderbeg reſolving 


Scanderbeg prelently ſent them a ranſom, or ex- 
changed them for others, but the tyrant knowing that 
| they were his beſt captains, refuſed, and flayed them by 


to revenge their blood, with fire and ſword, entered in- 


burn or deftroy. 


to the Turk's dominions, ſparing nothing that he could 


Mahomet ſent Balabanus rich preſents for his good 


lervice, commanding him to recruit his army, and pro- 
ſecute the wars, which he performed with if 


Scanderbeg himlelf, who ſpent moſt of the night in 


diligence, 
yet uſing policy, he corrupted Scanderbeg's ſcouts, and 
had like to have oppreſſed him ere he was aware; but 


careful watch, diſcerned the approach of the enemy by 


the noiſe of their horſes, and ſo ſpeedily ordering all 
things, encountered with them, and after a great fight 


put them to flight, ſlew moſt of them in purſuit, Bala- 


banus with a ſmall remnant hardly eſcaping. Yet Mas 
homet ſent him again with 14000 horſe, and three thou- 


land foot, knowing his deadly hatred to Scanderbeg, 


who firſt tried by ſubtilty to circumvent him, and when 


him, and ſo marching forward, 


ed all things, himſelf fighting at the head of his army. 


performing all the parts of a worthy chieftain and va 


liant ſoldier: but whilſt he thus fought in the midſt of 


lain force to ſubdue 
canderbeg met him 
with eight thouſand horſe, and a thouſand five hundred 
foot near to Sfetigrade.- EET EE Oe 
| The fight beginning (though the Turks were two to 
one) yet Scanderbeg's men fought like enraged lions, 
| without regard of danger. Scanderbeg carefully order» 


bis enemies, his horſe was {lain under him, and in the 
fall ſorely bruiſed one of his arms. The Turks prefled 


on vehemently to ſlay him; but God delivered him, 


his ſoldiers having reſcued and removed him. He. 


forthwith encountering with one of the Turks great 
commanders, ſlew him hand to hand, which fo terrified © 
the Turks, that they firſt retired, then fled, whom Scan- 


derbeg purſued with ſuch execution, that few returned 


home with Balabanus. Mahomet was extremely angry 


with him, but when his fury was over, Balabanus told 


him, that the way to conquer Scanderbeg, was to enter 
Epyrus with two puiſſant armies to ſpoil the country, 
and encloſe Scanderbeg betwixt them, and neither to 


hight, but when the other was near at hand, by which 
liked this advice fo well, that he gave him commmil- 
ciate out of all his men of war, &c. 


Balabanus choſe out forty thouſand good 
and one Jacup, a valiant captain, 


ſelf with twenty thouſand horſe, and four thouſand 
foot went another way. Scanderbeg having ſecret in- 


nn gat in readineſs eight 
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ſoldiers, 
for his companion, 
whom he ſent with ſixteen thouſand one way, and him- 


means he might certainly be deſtroyed, The tyradt 


* 


y 


Hon to take what forces he would and to choole his aſſo- 


taken priſoners, and ſeat to Mahomet; they were 
Motes, Muſachius, Perlot, 8c. the leaſt of them able to 


thouland 


led them. 
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wards, proved falſe traitors, and went to Balabanus, ac- 


quainting him with io much of Scanderbeg's defigns 


as they knew. Scanderbeg marvelling that they returned 


not, went out himſelf with five more to fee how the e- 


nemies lay : but he had like to have fallen into an am- 


retired, yet he loſt four of his men; and ſo coming to 
his army, he ſuddenly prepared to fight with Balabanus 
before the other army came, and ſo preſently marched 


into the valley where Balabanus lay: and divided his 
army into four parts, one under himſelf, the other three 
under three of his beſt captains, and ſo advanced towards 


the Turks. But Balabanus waiting for the coming of 


his partner, would not flir out of his trench. 


 Standerbeg's men derided and provoked them all 


ed him, ſo that there was a dangerous and doubtful bat- 


_ tle, yet Scanderbeg and his men ſo preſſed upon them 
on all ſides, that at laſt they were broken in pieces, moſt 


of them ſlain, only Balabanus with ſome few eſcaped. 


Scanderbeg had ſcarce divided the ſpoil, and breath- 
2 ed himſelf, when a poſt brought him news that Jacup 
was burning and deftroying all in another part of his 


country; whereupon he preſently marched thitherward, 


F-  , and his men went as to an aſſured victory. Jacup hear- 
ing of his coming retired into a corner of the plain. 
Scanderbeg coming near him, reſted one whole day, 
then brought forth ſome of his priſoners before the e- 


murder him; but treaſon againſt princes, whom God 

hath in his moſt mighty protection, cannot be long 
concealed: theſe aſſaſſinates falling out between them 
ſelves, let ſome words fall which gave occaſion to ſuſ- 


overthrow; yet 


mies camp, which before knew nothing of Balabanus's 


y - 
: 


Then Mahomet with great rewards hired two villains 


f 


tt go and kill Scanderbeg, who went into Epyrus, de- 
' claimed againſt Mahomet and his ſuperſtition, defired | 


8s de inſtructed in the principles of the chrifl, religi- 
bn, and to be baptized, and thereby found mi vour 
with Scanderbeg, yet watching their opportunity to 


paicion, and ſo being examined, they conteſſed the trea- 


ion, and were juſtly executed according to their deme- 
NE - PR PE Ri eee 


Mahomet then reſolved to go himſelf into Epyrus 


uith ſuch an army as ſhould ſpeedily end the war, and 


for that er.d he raiſed an army of two hundred thouſand 
men. S:anderbeg having intelligence of it, fortified all 


for great re- 


they could, till the Turks, enraged with the affront, 
would have iſſued forth without the general, had he not 

When therefore he ſaw no remedy, he ad- 

vanced in good order, and Scanderbeg furioufly aſſault- 


2 


| acup ordered his army, and fiercely | 
_ charged Scanderbeg's men, where the fight laſted not | 
long, but the Turks fled, and moſt of them were flain ; | 
in all there were flain in the two battles four and twenty 
thouſand men, and fix thouſand taken priſoners; Jacup 
elcaped with a few; after which Scanderbeg entered | 
into the Turks' territories, made havock ot all, and ſo 
returned with his victorious army to Crota, where he 
diſmiſſed them every man to his own home. 


his cities and ſtrong holds, elpecaily Croia, which he 


furniſhed with all things neceſſary for along ſiege, put 


into it a choice garriſon, and made Balthaſar Perduce, 
a worthy captain, governor thereof. He left nothing 


abroad in the country, removed all the inhabitants 1n- 


to garriſons, or other places of refuge. No ſooner was 


this done, but Balabanus came with fouricore thouſand 


> horſemen, and fat down before Croia; ina few days af- 
'”* ter came Mahomet with his huge army, and encamped 
"there alſo; he ſummoned the city; to which the brave 
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governor made no other antwer than by continual thun- 


dering ſhot into his camp. Mahomet cauſed great ord - 


' nance to be caſt, and planted his batteries. In the mean 


3 3 
thouſand horſe and four thouland foot choice ſol- | 
diers, and ſent out his ſpies, who hoping 


— 
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time Scanderbeg with a 
lay in the woods, cut off his forrages, and ſuch as 
brought victuals to the camp; and oft in the night ſud- 


denly brake into one or other of the quarters of the 


Turks' camp, made great ſlaughter among them, and 
kept them in ſuch continual alarms, that he never gave 


| them reſt, 
buſh, had he not ſeaſonably diſcovered it, and ſpeedily | 


Mahomet ſeeing his men to decreaſe; and that the eity 
was not to be taken but by famine, and a long ſiege, 


and fearing ſome diſaſter, as had there happened to his 
father, left Balabanus with the greateſt part of his army, 
As he went 
back he corrupted the governor of a fort called Chidna, 
in which were eight thouſand of Scanderbeg's ſoldiers, 


and returned himſelf to Conſtantinople, 


promiſing them ſafety and liberty to depart. But hav- 


| ing them in his power, the tyrant cauſed them cruelly 
to be cut in pieces, ſparing neither ſoldiers nor inhabi- 


tant, man, woman, nor child. 


Scanderbeg ſcorning to have his chief city beſieged by 
Balabanus, and yet wanting forces of his own to raiſe the 


ſiege, ſent to his friends the Venetians, and other con- 


tederate princes; ſo that by their help in a few days, he 
got an army of above fourteen thouſand choice ſoldiers, 
with which he marched to Croia : but by the way un- 
derſtanding that Jonima was coming with a new ture 
ply to Balabanus, with ſome choice horſemen he poſted 
over the country, fell upon them, flew and put them to 


flight, took Jonima an 


his ſon priſoners, whom the 
next 


would have perſnaded 'them to dehver up the city to 


him; but they ſallying out, drove them away, and one 
ot them ſhot him through the throat, whereof he pre- 


tently died. i 


The Turks difcouraged with theſe things, roſe in the 
ſilence of the night, and retreated eight miles from the 
city. Scanderbeg the next morning found in their tents, 
great ſtore of corn, and other proviſion, which he con- 
veyed into Croia in great triumph. F 
The fame day he ſent ſelect ſoldiers to take the ſtraits 
through which the Turks muſt needs paſs, when they 
| went out of Epyrus; which the Turks 
| ſent two meſſengers fo Scanderbeg, promifing him to 


caring of, they 


deliver up their horſe and arms, if he would permit 


them ſafely to paſs out of the country. From whom 
they received this ſhort anſwer, that as they came into 
his country without his leave, fo they muſt depart with- 

| out his leave alio. Whereupon in the dead of the night * 
they deſperately broke through thoſe pafſes, yet not 


without great loſs... 


| Shortly after Scanderbeg recovering what he had loſt, 
and putting all the Turks to the fword, broke up his 
army, retaining only two thouſand horſe, and one thou- 
ſand foot for the guard of his frontiers. N 
Mahomet was ſo vexed at this evil ſucceſs, that he 
could neither drink nor ſleep for a featon ; yet at laſt he 
reſolved the next ſpring togo thither again in perſon, to 
make a full conqueſt of it; and Scanderbeg provided tor 


him as he had done formerly. Wh, 
Mahomet, with a mighty army, when the fpring was 
come, entered into Epyrus, and with much labour and 


charge built a city, which he made a garriſon : from 


thence he marched to Dirrachium, a city belonging to 
the Venetians, which he had thought to have found un- 
provided; but it proved otherwile, inſomuch as having 
ſpentſome time there, to his great loſs, he ſuddenly roſe, 
and returned into Epyrus, andfat down before Croia, prof. 
fering large privileges and great gitts, if they would fur- 


render the city, or elſe threatened them with all the cala- 
mitiesof war; to which they made no antwer but withthe 
mouth of the cannon. Scanderbeg alſo continually mo- 


telted 


ſmall army of choice ſoldiers, 


day he ſhewed to Balabanus. And with plain 
force he drove the Turks from a mountain near to the cis 
ty of Croia. Balabanus ſeeing this, with tome others, he 
rode up to the city gate, and with infinite promiſes 
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jeſted his camp, and brake into their quarters every 
night; whereupon Mahomet roſe with his army, and 
hearing of many Epyrots retired into the mountains; he 
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blood did oft-times burſt out of his lips. He with 
his own hands in thoſe wars, {lew at leaſt three thouſand 

of the Turks. 1 | 


went to ſeek them out, but was repulſed with great loſs. | _ Whathis firength was may appear by theſe examples: 


Scanderbeg alſo following him at the heels; daily cut off There was in a part of 
part of his army; ſo that at laſt the tyrant deſpairing to 


do any good, went back with vexation and ſhame to 
Conſtantinople. - . 4 
After all this, Scanderbeg viewed the ſtate of his king- 
dom, ordered his affairs, and then went to Lytla, to con - 
fer with the Venetian ambaſſador, and the other confe- 
derate princes; but within few days he fell ſick of a fe- 


ver, and perceiving his end to draw nigh, he ſent for his | bod 
wite and ſon, and the confederate princes, diſcourſed to 
them of his troubleſome life, forewarned them of the 


_ dangers that were like to enſue, perſuaded them to per- 


' ſevere in unity, made the Venetians protectors of his 
1on and kingdom; and ſo after he had, with moſt fer- 
vert prayer commended his foul into the hands of al- 
3 r ee, he quietly left this life, January 17, in 


the year 1466, of his age ſixty three, and of his reign 
twenty- four. $ rs Fe eva ny 


His death was much lamented by all chriſtian princes, 


eſpecially his neighbours, who had loft their moſt careful 


watchman, and invincibleckampion. The ſorrow of his 


ſubjects is not to be expreſſed, n 

Hie was royally buried in the Cathedral in Lyſſa: yet 
nine years offer. the Tui ks having taken the city, with 
great devotion digged up his bones, reckoning it ſome 
Part of their happineſs, if they might ſee or touch the 


fame: ſuch as could get any part thereof, ſet it in ſilver | 
or gold, and hung it about their necks, perſuading 
'  themlelves that it would make them valiant and proſ- 


 perous. 


| — wasa man of rare parts, and of an indefatigable ſpi- 


rit. During all the time of his wars he never flept above 
two hours in a night. He evet fought againſt the Turks 
with his arm bare, and that with ſuch fierceneſs that the 


| had murdered many, and committed a thouſand outrages. 
Scanderbeg encountered him on horſeback, and with 
only one blow of his cimitar he cut his neck clean 
trom his ſhoulders. Alſo; a monſtrous boar in Apu- 
lia, that had wounded many of king Ferdinand's cour- 
tiers. Scanderbeg beigg hunting with the king, encoun- 
tered with this beaſt, and ſoon parted his head from his 
His cimitar was made at Damaſco in Syria, and was of 
an excellent temper. He oft carried two of them in one 
ſcabbard, and ſometimes he would break them both in 
A a rr ĩ ( og 
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Mahomet hearing that he would cut helmets, head 
3 3 clean aſunder with it, he ſent to him 

or one of his ſwords, thinking that there had been 
ſome extraordinary virtue in them: and when Scander- 
beg had ſent it, he put it into their hands who had the 
ſtrongeſt arms about him: but perceiving no ſuch won- 
ders as was reported of it, he ſent it back with ſcorn, ſay- 
ing, That he would not be beholden to him for that 


— 


not what was related to him of that ſword. But Scan- 
derbeg, in the fight of the meſſenger, having made 
ſtrange and admirable ptoofs of it, bad him tell his maſ- 
ter, that it was not the virtue of the ſword, but the 
ſtrength of his arm, which he reſerved againſt his ene= 
1 „ | N N | | 
God raiſed up this worthy Chriſtian prince, and en- 
dowed with ſuck excellent parts, as another David, a2 
| gainft thoſe proud Goliaks, Amurath and Mahomet; - 
who were cruel and bloody perſecutors of the church of : 
God. God made him ſucceſsful and victorious in aboye 
twenty battles that he fought againſt the Turks 
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LT) ICHARD- SEDGWICK was born at -Eaft Deer- 
I ham, in the county of Norfolk, anno Chrifti 1374. 
His father was a clothier; but by feaſon of a great tois 
by fire; fell into decay. He had an uncle living in 
Yorkſhire, who was very rich, and of large yearly re- 
} venues, having no children; whereupon he took this 
Richard in his tender years home to himſelf, and put 

him to ſchool, with an intent to make him his heir; but 
God had laid up a better portion for him: His uncle 
and his family were prophane; hating the power of god- 


" lineſs, and wedded to games and ſports; yet even in 


ſuch a family God viſited him in mercy, and awakened 
his ſoul by working in him hearty deſires after himſelf. 
While the reſt of the family were at their games and 
daneings, he would be in a corner n His uncle 

at firſt thought His fetiredneſs to have been bookiſhneſs; 
and therefore rebuked him gently, and called upon him 
to take more liberty; but at laſt perceiving the truth of 
the thing, began to Hate him; and to deal roughly with 
him, and not being able to bring him to his will, caſt him 
out. of the family, ſaying that a Puritati ſhould never in- 
het odio f ron Da 
. Before this, his father died, and his mothet being in- 
duſtrious and 3 out of the little means ſhe had left 


ny 


her, maintained him at Peterhouſe in Cambridge, where | 


he profited greatlyin all kind of learning. He began rhe 
exerciſe of his miniſtry in Kent ; where he being called 
to preach in the cathedral at Canterbury, in his ſermon 


Ep into Sees and was entertained for a ti by fir - 
0 


The Liſe of Mr RICHARD SEDGWICK, who ded Aw Cirifi 1643. 


touching the corruption of the prebends, and their ca- 
thedral ſervice, he fo far diſpleated them, as that by: 
threats they brought him to condeſcend, through weak- 
nefs, 6 promiſe to recant, and a day for this was ap- 
o'nted. OI ns Wet 1s 2 
Upon his rettirn home, and his ſecond thoughts, be 
became very fad, and in his perpleitY-took his bible 
and opened it, and at the firft, lighted on that encourag- 
ing word of God e Jer. i. 7, 9. Whattc= 
ever I command thee thou ſhalt ſpeak; be not afraid of 


Lord.” By this he was fo ſtrengthened, that he reſolved _ 
to ſtand to what he had formerly delivered, whatſoever 
dangers did attend him: At the time appointed, he 
preached again in the cathedral; having a very large au- 
ditory, both of the country and city, in which ſermon 
he confirmed what he had before delivered, earneſtly 
prefliag the prebends to reform the abules amongſt 
them: By this they were fo offended, that they com- 
| plained of him to the biſhop, and fo perſecuted him, 
that he was forced to forſake his place and to retire him- 


Edward Bois the elder, a man eminent for piety tn t 


days; 500 | | | . 
During his retirement, he came upon occaſion to Loh 


oſe 


don, and by the means ot Mr Egerton, paſtor at Blacx '' + 


friars, was received into the family of fir Edward Anfs bs 
| low, who lived in the city during the winter, and in 


wy 
: * ” Bag + 1 ; | 
ſummer 
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pyrus a mighty wild bull, that : 


which he could get for his money; and that he credited 


their taces, for I am with thee to deliver thee, faith the 
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preaching miniſtry. In this family his encouragement 
was great, but his labours abundant. Every Gay his 


uſual courſe was to pray in the morning at fix o'clock 
with his huſbandmen, and at ten to pray with the reſt 


of the family, and expound a chapter, in which courſe 
he went through the four firſt books of Moſes. His 
courſe at night was atter prayer, to catechile the tami- 
Iy by turns, wherein he uſed no reſpect of perſons, the 
meaneſt not being left out, and the chiefeſt not forborn. 
On the Lord's day, during his abode at Crawly, he 


ftrain themſelves to provide him maintenance. = 
Hie had a fair call and opportunity (denying himſelf) 


to an{wer it; for fir Edward Anſlow, about this time had 
an eſtate befallen him in Hertfordſhire, whither he re- 
ſolved to go to dwell, in which place was an able and 
godly miniſter, Mr Sedgwick ſeeing that by continuing 
in this family, he ſhould not have occaſion of exerciſing 
his public miniftry, relinquiſhed fifty pounds annuity 
during his life, aſſured to him by this worthy knight, 
and accepted of this call to preach at Batterſa xy. 
. . _ Before his departure out of this family, he married a 
wife of an honeſt and religious ſtock in the city of Lon- 
don. He had long exercited his gifts at 
bringing glory to God, but the devil again raiſed up 
* perſecution againſt him. One Mr King, church-war- 


atterſay, 


den of the place, was offended at him, becauſe he free- 


ly reproved fin, and boldly ſpake againſt the corruptions 
that were then in the church: by this man he was pre- 

\ ſented into the commiſſary's court, and by his means 

cited to appear to anſwer certain articles. This was a- 
bout the latter” end of queen Elizabeth's reign, not 
long before the coming in of king James. Upon this 
citation he reſolved to appear, and come to London, 
and being at the door of the commiſſary's houſe, Mr 
Egerton his faithful and reverend friend, «x, ray 
paſſing by, came to him, and having ſalute: 

dim he had heard of the oppolition made againſt him 
at Batterſay, and aſked him if he would accept of a call 
to go beyond the ſeas; his anſwer was (having returned 
thanks neee that he could not as yet reſolve 

od, foraſmuch as he ſtood accuſed at preſent, and was 


him, told 


reſolved whatever came of it, to defend thoſe truths that 


be had publicly delivered; but yet profeſſing a willing- 
"neſs to follow providence, whitherſoever the Lord 
ſhould call him. Appearing before the commiſſary, he 
met with courteous uſage, and was friendly diſmiſſed; 
tor at this time thoſe men feared a change to be brought 
in by king James. : | 


Not long after this he was called by the merchant ad- 


'venturers to be miniſter to their company beyond lea, 
 whither, breaking through all diſcouragements, he went. 


During his abode beyond the ſea at Stoade, and Ham- 
h (which was about the ſpace of eleven years and 
an half) he by the advice of the godly learned, erected 
and eſtabliſhed diſcipline in that church. God did 

eatly bleſs his miniſtry, and he begat among that lit- 


tle company, many ſons and daughters unto God. He 
ha&communion with the Netherland Dutch church at 
Stoade, and at Altenon near Hamborough, and with the 
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ſummer at Crawly in Surry, a place deſtitute of a 
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godly that came out of England, admitting them, being 
deſirous to come to the Lord's tabe. 
In his miniſtry he was very ſearching, many coming 
and confeſſing thoſe things which he had never heard 
of, till it came out of their own mouths. | 2 

In his carriage he was affable and courteous, yet grave 
and awful, ſo that many durſt not for fear do thole 
things that otherwiſe they were diſpoſed to. The mer- 


chants here found the benefit, by the orderly carriage of 
their factors there. F | 


| Yet here the devil was not quiet, for one of the prime 
preached twice conſtantly, and after public exerciſes, | 

called the whole family in private to render an account | 
ot what was delivered in public. In the winter, when 
the greateſt part of the family was at London, under an 
able miniſtry, he was ready to help others, and by pro- 
vidence, was called to improve his talent at Batterſay in 
Surrey. Mr Weyborne, a reverend divine, who con- 
ſtantly preached in that place, having by a fall broke 
his leg, and being diiabled thereby to continue his la- 
bours, deſired his aſſiſtance. At this place the people 
were ſo affected with his miniſtry, that they requeſted 
him to continue to preach among them, promiſing to 


merchants taking exceptions againſt his impartial dealing 
in the miniftry, and the order in the church, threarened, 
by tuch a day, naming it, to have him over into Eng- 
land; but before that day came, he was ſummoned by 
death to another place. . SES . 
Ne was very charitable himſelf, allowing ſomethin 
yearly towards the maintenance of the ſuſpended mi- 
niſters here, and greatly furthered charity in others. By 
his direction and encouragement Mr Jones, a rich bat- 
chellor, and one of the elders of his church, bequeathed 
many thouſands of pounds to pious uſes, which to this 
voy ns „w : LOBE 
e was eminent in ſelf-denial ; for being made exe- 
cutor by the {aid Mr Jones, of his left will and teſta- 


| ment, whereby he might have gained much to himſelt, 


he never reſted till he had cauſed him to alter his will, 
and to place others 1n his room. Sg a Eds 
U pon the diſſolving of that company of merchants, he 
came over into England, and being diſappointed of a 
place in London, intended for him by Mr Jones, he 
went to M 
the lecture ſettled there: afterwards a chappel being e- 
rected at Wapping, he was called to that place, and be- 
came the firſt miniſter there. Here he abode to his 
death, being holy, and exemplary in his life and conver- 
ſation, and abundant in labours, preaching conftantly 
vice a-week, and catechiſing on the Lord's day be- 
So tens e 2 e 
The tenderneſs of his fatherly care, and love of this 
people, he expreſſed all the time of his living with them, 
but eſpecially in the time of the great ficknels, when, 
remaining with them, he preached conftantly every 
Lord's day, and the faſt days, notwithſtanding all the 


danger he was in, the infection in that place being much 


fpread, and very violent. The providence of God o- 
ver him at that time was very remarkable; for although _ 
all the families round about him were infected, aad his 
houſe adjoined to the place of burial, yet neither him- 


| elf nor any of his tamily were any ways imitten 


%%% V; 
Many were his labours in private, being much fought = 
unto both for council and comfort. W hat ſucceſs Gd 
gave unto his miniſtry, was evident by the many ſouls 
won and built up by him. He was very ſtudious, and 
wrote much, yet was always averſe from publiſhing any 
thing, though often requeſted; ſaying, that the many 
books that were daily ſet forth, hindered the ſtudy and 
reading of the holy ſcriptures. Oace he committedo 
the preſs a catechiſm, fitted for his own congregation; 
and before his death had finiſhed a large tractate of the 
body of divinity, which ſtill lies bꝛß. In 
He ſought the good of all, and was a precious ſavour 
-unto ſome, in whole hearts his memory flouriſhed :; he 
foreſaw the enſuing diſtractions with a grieved heart, 
and raiſed himſelt up to comfort, by contemplating the 
approaching time wherein Chriſt and his truth, and his 
ways ſhall have thepre-eminence : his judgment concern - 
ing ſome hath proved true, aſſerting often that their 
principles would not (if they continued in them) ſuffer 
them to fit down on this ſide of Anabaptiſm: he was a 
friend of truth and peace, and an inſtrument of refreſh- 


ing 
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onmouth in Wales, and for ſome time held 
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ing the bowels ct the poor; many ſtrangers, for his | ing tohis laſt words, went unto his God, in the year 1644, - 
ſake, giving 1n largely towards their relief. and of his age 69, having continued his miniſtry at Wap- 
Having finiſhe TINY 1 | 


he quietly and comfortably ended his days; and accord- 


his courſe; being ſpent with labours; | ping 26 years 
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: The Life of JOHN SELDEN: 


J OHN SELDEN, the famed antiquarian; was born 


December 16, 1584, at a ſmall village called Sal- 


vinton, near Tering, a ſea- port town in Suflex ; where 
hie anceſtors, though not above the common rank, had 


lived for ſome time in good repute. He was firſt put 


to the free-ſchool at Chicheſter, and gave a remarkable 
ſpecimen of his genius at ten years of age; and at four- 
teen, the ſchoolmaſter ſeeing him fit for the univerſity 


recommended him to his brother Mr Anthony Barker, 


fellow of New-college in Oxford, who had him admitted 
| He went through his academi- | 
cal ſtudies with unuſual eagerneſs, abſolutely maſtering 
every difficulty that occurred to him in any of the ſci- 
He continued at the univerſity four years ; after 
Which, fixing his choice upon the law for his profeſſion, 
he removed to Clifford's-Inn in 1602; where, having 
inſtructed himſelf in the ordinary forms and practice of 


of Hart-hall in 159 


ences. 


the counts, he was admitted Socius of the Inner Temple 


in May 1604: but being perſuaded that his talents did 
not ſuit for making a figure at the bar, he reſolved to 
purſue the bent of his inclinations, and employed him- | 
ſelf in ſearching into the origin of the law in all its 
branches. This plan he purſued with indefatigable di- 
ligence and extraordinary ſucceſs The firſt fruits of his 
ſtudies was, A treatiſe of the civil government of our 


illand, before the coming in of the Normans, which he 


drew up in 1606, This being done at the age of two 
and twenty, when the manuſcript was ſhewn to ſome 
perlons verſed in theſe kind of antiquities, it was much 
_ applauded, and eſteemed an extraordinary performance 
for his years, Continuing to puſh his reſearches the 


— 


commons at his trial. 


ſherift of London, as a principal promoter of the fa- 
mous proteſt made by the houſeof commons; immediate- 
ly before that diſſolution. During this confinement, 
which laſted only five weeks, he prepared the hiſtory of 
Eadmer for the preſs, and it was publiſhed in 162 3, in 
folio, with a dedication to the lord keeper Williams ; 


wherein he gratefully acknowledges that biſhop's favour; _ 
in procuring his releaſement. He was choſen member 
of parliament for Lancaſter on the 12th of February 
the ſame year; but there happening no occurrence 
which called for his profound knowledge in the conſti- 


tution of his country, he ſtuck cloſe to his books, not 
ſuffering the diviſions of the times to interrupt him in 
the purſuit of his darling ſtudies. In the ſame humour, 


he obſtinately refuſed to comply with an order of the 
ſociety of the Inner Temple, appointing him reader at 


Lyon s- inn in 1024. „% 
la the next parliament that was called the following 


year, upon the acceſſion of king Charles the firſt to the 
throne, Mr Selden was returned a burgeſs for Great- 
Bedwin in Wiltſhire. 


In this parliament, he declared 
himſelf warmly againſt the duke of Buckingham; and 
in the enſuing parliament, which was called the next 
5 1626, being elected agait for the ſame borough; 
he was firſt choſen of the committee for drawing up ar- 
ticles of impeachment againſt that miniſter, and after 
words appointed one of the managers for the houſe of 
After the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, the king being adviſed to impoſe a loan by vir- 
tue of his prerogative, Mr Selden was very active in op- 


poſing that meaſure, prevented the printing of Dr Sib- 
thorp's ſermon in defence of it, and November 22, 
1627, pleaded at the king's bench as counſel for 
Mr Hampden who had been impriſoned for refuſing tio 
ſubmit to it. In the third parliament of king Charles 
the hiſt, our author ſat as one of the repreſentatives a a 
ſecond time for Lancaſter, when he had a principal 
ſhare in all the leading ſteps towards preparing and efta- 
bliſhing the famous Petition of Right; which being 
granted, and a prorogation enſuing in June, he retired 
wrote diſſertations upon the ſtate of the Jews, formerly | to Wreſt in Bedfordſhire, a teat of the Earl of Kent's; * 
living in England, publiſhed in Purchafs's pilgrimage | where, during this receſs of Parliament, he put the laſt 
the ſame year. His reputation for protound learning | hand to his Commentaries upon the Arundelian mar- 
was raiſed at this time to the higheſt pitch, and there- | bles: In the next ſeſfions, he continued among the 
fore the clergy were greatly alarmed, by an attempt | warmgſt of the members in oppoſition to the court, and 
which he made to leſſen the general opinion of their | joined vigorouſly in the remarkable proteſtation that as 
divine right to tythes, in 1618. This was thought a | made by the houſe of commons, while the ſpeaker was 
matter of {o much importance, that complaint being | held by force in the chair, and the doors looked: ſoon - 
made of it to king James, his majeſty was greatly in- | after which he was committed to the tower by an order 
cenſed thereby; and, when this firſt ſtorm ſeemed to be | of the privy-council, and his ſtudy ſealed up, March 
blown over, by the intereſt of his friend Ben Johnſon | 24th, 1628. Here he was kept a cloſe priſoner for 
the poet, he was ſoon after proſecuted in the high-com- | three months, but magaiticently ſupported at the king's 
miſon-coungynd obliged in a ſolemn manager to ac- | expence ; and being afterwards allowed the uſe of ſuch 
knowledge MMelf guilty of a fault, in publiſhing that | books as he deſired, he proceeded in his ſtudies. On 
hiſtory, The book was likewiſe ſuppreſſed, and he was | the third of October, 1029, a demand being made of 
reſtrained from printing any thing in defence of it. In } ſecurity for his good behaviour, upon a propoſal of the 
1621, king James having, in his ſpeech to the parlia- | judges to diſcharge him, he ſteadily rejected that propo- 
ment, aſſerted that their privileges were originally | ſition, as entirely unwarranted by law; and continuing 
grants from the crown, Mr Seldon was conſulted by | immoveable in that reſolution, he was, in purſuance ot 
the houſe of Lords on that occaſion, who gave his opi- his own ſuit at the king's bench, in Hilary term, 1629, 
nion in favour of the parliament ; which being diflolv- | removed to the priſon of that court, where he remained 
ed in June, he was committed to the cuſtody of the | above a year, but had me 3 of going abroad in the 


day- 


ſame way, he ſoon became acquainted with the moſt e- 
minent in it, and publiſhed in a few years ſeveral other 
tracts relating to the ſame ſubject, and, in 1614, enrich- 
ed the learned world with his incomparable piece upon 
the titles of honour. This was followed by ſome notes 
on fir John Forteſcue de Laudibus Legum Angliæ, and fir 
Ralph Hengham's Sums, printed in 1616, 8vo. The 
next year, 1717, he publiſhed his treatiſe upon the ido- 
latry of the ancient Syrians; and in the mean time he 


— 


he was now perſecuted in the Star Chamber, for diſ- 
perſing a libel, intituled, 4 Propofition for his Majeſty's 
Service, to bridle the Impertinence of Parliament, which 
was proved before the court to be written by {ir Robert 
Dudley, in the preceding reign. \ Hereupon the king 
made it one expreſſion of his joy, on the birth of 
Prince Charles, on the 29th of May, 1630, to diſcharge 
this cauſe. Our author taking this favourable opportu- 
nity, applied next day to the Earl of Portland, Lord- 
- Freaſurer, who procured him to be removed to the 
GSGBate-houſe in Weſtminſter, May 30. By this means, 
he was fo much at liberty, that he paſſed the long vaca- 
tion at Wreſt. But when his habeas corpus was brought 
as uſual, in Michaelmas term enſuing, it was abſolutely 
refuled by the court as before; and the judges com- 
plaining likewiſe of the illegality of this removal to the 
Bade- boufe, he was remanded by an order from them 
to his former priſon, where he continued, though with 
the ſame liberty as before, till May 1631; when, upon 
a diſpute in law between the Earls of Arundel, Shręewſ- 
bury, Kent, and Pembroke, he was admitted to bail, to 
have the liberty of appearing in any of the courts of law, 


in the end of July, 1634, he was freed likewiſe from this 
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book De Jure Naturali & Gentium, juxta Diſciplinam 
Hebræorum, as he did alſo his Uxor Hebraica, and finiſhed 
the ſecond addition of his Titles of Honour. 


gainſt him gradually wore away; and the ſhare that he 
took, as one of the committee for managing the maſk 
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needs have been very acceptable to them, ſince it was 
pf diſapproved of William Prynne's Hiftrioma/tix, Belides, 
there was a 


any longer unremoved. For the ditputes with the Dutch 


an extremity, the latter having lately ſet up a claim to 


that fiſhery, even upon the Britiſh coaſt, 
_ wherein this liberty was aſſerted to be a matter of com- 


over the Britiſh ſeas, not long after the firſt rife of this 
_ diſpute inthe preceding reign; butſome accidents having 
- hindered the immediate >ublication of it, he was eaſily 
\ prevailed on, at this juncture, to put it to the preſs, 
_ whereit was finiſhed in the beginuing of the year 1636; 
and a copy of it placed among the records of the crown, 
in the council-cbeſt, in the exchequer, and in the court 
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acknowledged by the Dutch, who payed the king thirty 
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 ſhewed himſelf, by this performance, in maintaining the 
prerogative of the Britiſh ſceptre, againſt the encroach- 
ment of foreigners, yet he was by no means well-at- 
fected to the court doctrine of the king's power, to levy 
money for this purpoſe upon the ſubject, without their 
own conſent, He had been a confeſſor in that cauſe, 


upon the buſineſs of that ſuit. After this, he was bail- 
ed from term to term, and never more detained in pri- 
fon; till at laſt, petitioning his majeſty tor the purpoſe, | 


As he gave 
no freſh matter of provocation, the king's diſpleaſure a- | 


articular reaſon againft ſuffering ſuch a 
mark of the king's unkindneſs towards him, to ſtand. 


about the herring-fiſhery, began at this time to run to 
Theſe pretenſions were grounded chiefly upon the ar- 
guments in a treatiſe of the celebrated Hugo Grotius, | 


mon right. It was well known, that our author had 
compoled a piece in defence of the King's dominion | 


thouſand pounds for the permiſſion to fiſh in thoſe ſeas 
this year, and agreed to give an annual tribute for the 
future. In the mean time, howhearty ſoever Mr Selden 


and continued {till as much out of humour as ever with 
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day-time, obſerving the common rules of that priſon, 
It was at this time that he wrote his. piece, De Succęſſio- 
nibus in Bona Deſuncti, ſecundem Leges Hebraorum ; and 


iis | of the lay members, and frequently ſat in it. 
bail, by the favour of archbiſhop Laud, together with 
the Lord-Treaſurer. During theſe troubles, he wrote his 


exhibited by the gentlemen of the 1nns of the court, be- 
fore their majeſties, on Candlemas-night, 1633, muſt 


done exprelely to ſhew, how greatly thoſe gentlemen | 


of admiralty ; the Engliſh ſovereignty in the ſeas being 


. 


the oppoſers of it. Therefore, in the two enſuing par- 
liaments, of 1640 and 1641, being returned for the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, he both ſpoke and acted with the 


ſame ſpirit, not only in procuring ſatisfaction for him- 


ſelf and his fellow-ſufferers, from the court, but joined 
with the moſt violent, in proſecuting the earl of Straf- 
ford and archbiſhop Laud, He was likewiſe very in- 
ſtrumental in depriving the biſhops of their votes in 
parliament, and main gre ry the Clergy in general to 
exerciſe any temporal juriſdiftion, He likewiſe print- 

ed a piece in 1042, in favour of the preſbyterian parity, 
and others upon the power and privileges of parliaments. 
But though he oppoled the king's commiſſion of array 
this year, yet he aſſerted his prerogative over the mili- 

tia; and, about the ſame time, the lord keeper Littleton 
having voted for that ordinance of the parliament, for 


the aſſuming this power to themſelves, his majeſty took 
the Great Seal from him, intending it for Mr Selden; 


but he declined the firſt overture he received of that in- 


tention: yet ſome of the leading men in pailiament ob- 
ſerving his conduct took up a ſuſpicion of his beir g con- 
_ cerned, the following year, with Mr Waller the poct, 


in the deſign of delivering the city of London to the 
king. Bur that jealouſy appearing upon examination 
not to be well grounded, and our author having, more- 
over, purged himſelf by his oath, on the ſixth of June; 
when the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminiſter was ere- 
ed on the twelfth of that month, he was appointed one 
Soon after 
this he took the covenant, and, on the eighth of Novem- 
ber, he entered upon the poſt of keeper of the records 
in the tower, at the appointment of the parliament. 


However, upon the attainder of archbiſhop Laud, in 


1644, when the commiſſioners ſeized his endowment of 
the Arabic lecture at Oxford, Mr Selden, always a friend 


to learning, defended the proteffor's right againſt that 


ſeizure; and procured a reſtitution, 5 

He publiſhed his treatiſe De Anno Civili & Calendaria 
Fudaico the ſame year, In 1645, he was appointed a 
commiſſioner of the admiralty, but that commiſſion de- 
termined in a few days; and, upon the death of Dr 
Eden in July following, being elected unanimoully | 
maſter of Trinity-hall in Cambridge, with the direction 
and approbation of tome of the principal members in 


both houſes of parliament, he renounced the election: 


yet; in 1646, he ſecured a donation ot archbiſhop Ban- 


croft's to that univerſity. In 1647, he publiſhed Hela, 
ſeu Commentarius Juris Anglicani fic nuncupatus ; and be- 


ing appointed one of the ſtanding committee for hear- 
ing and receiving reports from the viſitors of the two _ 
_ univerſities, he was veryſerviceble to that of Oxford, up- 
on many occaſions, both this and the following year. 
He was greatly diſpleaſed with the violent meaſures that 
were then purſued againſt the king, and when the E 
Basman CAME Out, preſently after his majeſty's death, our 
author could by no means be prevailed upon to draw 
his pen againſt it, notwithſtanding Cromwell employed 
his utmoſt intereſt to engage him thereto. After this, 
the management of public affairs fell into hands, upon 
whom our author had no influence; he therefore {pent 
his time altogether in his ſtudy, where he was ſure 
both to gratity his own private humour, and at the ſame 
time to do eminent ſervice to the public. In 1650, he 
printed his firſt book De Syneariis & Prafettures He- 
braorem. He proſecuted this ſubject as long as he lived 
afterwards ; to which he added a ſecond book in 1653, 
and in the interim publiſhed, in 1652, a preface to the 
Decem Scripiores Anglicane, containing an account of thoſe 
writers, with ſome remarks upon their ſeveral hiftories 
in folio, In 1653, be publiſhed his Vindicie ſecundum in- 
tegritatem eni/timationis ſua, &c. and made his will the 


ſame year, In the beginuing of 1654, being near ſe- 
venty 


SHE 


diffolution; when, ſending for Dr Uſher and Dr Gerard 
Langbaine, he diſcourſed with them upon the vanity 
of learning, and declared, that all his hopes of ſalvation 
was upon the promiles in ſcripture. Not long after, 
having a mind to make ſome alterations in his will, he 
wrote a letter to his friend Bulſtrode Whitelocke, eſq. 
in theſe terms: N 

My Lord, 1 B 
I am a moſt humble ſuitor to your lordſhip, that you 
would be pleaſed that I might have your prelence for a 
little time to-morrow or next day. Thus much wearies 
the moſt weak hand and body of your lordſhip's moſt 


* 


humble ſervant, 


This letter is dated November 10, 16 54, from White- 
_ Friars. 


| ]. SELDEN. 


* houſe there, being poſſeſſed of it in the right of Eliza- 


beth, counteſs-dowager of Kent, who had appointed 
him executor of her will, having before, from the firſt 
of her widowhood, committed the management of her 
affairs to him. Mr Whitelocke came according to his 


He Had reſided for ſome years in the Friary- | 


—— — — 


requeſt, but found his weakneſs ſo much increaſed, that 


he was not able to perform his intentions. He died the 
laſt day of November, 1654, and was buried, accord- 


ſhop Uſher preaching his tuneral ſermon, He wrote 


an inſcription tor his monument, which was found in 


the ſame box with his will. By this laſt it appeared that 
he died very rich, as well in other effects, as in books 


and monuments of literature. Theſe he bequeathed. 
to his executors, deſiring them rather to part them a- 


mong themſelves, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of them, or the 
<choiceft of them tor ſome public uſe, than to put them 


in any common ſale; it may do well,“ theſe ate his 


words, in ſome convenient public library, or of ſome 


college in one of the univerſities. The executors, re- 
ſolving, in honour to Mr Selden's memory, to keep the 
collection entire, firſt intended it for the tociety of che 
Inner-Temple, of which he was ſo many years a mem- 


ber; and it was removed to ſome chambers in the king's 
Bench- walks there, for that purpoſe: but this ſociety | 
neglecting, for the ſpace of five years, to provide a pro- 


per room to receive it, they gave it to the univerſity of 

Dxford, where a noble room was added to the Bodleian 
library for its reception, and all due reſpect was ſhewn 
by that learned body to their worthy benefactor. As 


to Mr Selden's character, his profound learning, it is 


time; but he ſeems to have been chiefly pleaſed with 
the atteſtation given of it by the famous Hugo Grotius, 
who intituled him, in this reſpect, the honour of the 
Engliſh nation, 0 £ po gn rag | 
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venty years old, he began to decline very ſenſibly, and, 
ig ſome months grew apprehenſive of his approaching 


TS: ' HO 

Mr Baxter aſſures us, that Sir Matthew Hale told 
him, Selden, was a reſolved ſerious chriſtian, and a 
great adverſary to Hobbes's errors; and that Sir Mat- 
thew Hale affirmed, he had ſeen Selden oppoſe Hobbes 


ſo earneſtly, as either ↄ depart from him, or drive him 
Mr Whitelocke ſays, his mind was as 


out of the room. 
great as his learning, being very generous and hoſpita- 
ble, and a good companion, eſpecially where he liked, 
Dr Wilkins obſerves, that he was charitable eſpecially 


| to ſcholars; and Mr Wood gives a remarkable inſtance 
of this, in he caſe of Henry 
learnin | 
Others, but obſerves that he was naturally of a ſevere 
temper, which was ſoured by his ſufferings; ſo that he 
was free only with a few. As to his writings, his ftile 


Jacob, a man of more 


than prudence. Dr Wilkins produces ſome 


is univerſally condemned. Le Clerc complains of the 


trouble cauled to the reader, by his obſcurity, as well as . — 
the perplexity of his method, of which he has given a * 


remarkable inſtance; AG 


| Notwithſtanding this cenſure of his ſtile and method, 
his writings are allowed, by the ſeveral cenſurers, to be 
full of various and uncommon erudition, and uſeful ob- 
lervations; and, in juſtice to him, we muſt not conclude, 
without ballancing their animadverſions with the follow- 


ing elogium, made alſo by a foreigner, who, ſpeaking 
of our author, writes thus; * Felix tunc erat atque beata 


Terra Anglia, &c. England was then bleſſed and happy, 
] of N 1 when the brought forth that inexhauftible treaſure ot 
ing to his own requeſt, in the Temple-church, archbi- | 


Hebrew antiquities and various erudition, in the 


it to himſelf alone, but communicated it to the whole 


learned world; for nature had given this man that force 
of {agacity and quickneſs of wit, that whatever ſubject 


he turned his thoughts upon, he ſeemed not then to 


learn it, but to have learned it before, and with Plato to 
remember it. 
neſs and conſtancy of mind, equal to his wit, in under- 


She had endued him alſo with a firm- 


taking and executing the moſt conſummately arduous 


labours; and, whatever he had once reſolved upon, for 
the benefit and advantage of letters, he never ſuffered it 


to {lip out of his hands, either by a laſſitude or liſtleſneſs 
(with which learned men are ſometimes ſeized) and 
much leſs by any lazineſs or languor. 
that profound knowledge in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 


perfect acquaintance with all parts of philoſophy, and of 
the laws both divine and humagg: fo that, whatever was 
any where extant, concerning 
phers, or the commentaries of the 


awyers, this Her- 


mae ne Lee all the difficulties, and, R 5 
; | is turning the books over with incredible care, did not fai 
well known, was the diſcourſe of all the Literatt in his - id not fai 


i f i „ 
as it were, to diſpatch them; after which, tempering 


them with the laws, maxims, and opinions, of the He- 
brews, he converted every thirg to his own uſe, that is, 


to the illuſtration of ſacred and venerable antiquity.” 


The LIFE of WILLIAM SHERLOCK. 


born in the year 1641, in Gravel-lane, South- 
wark, where his father was a tradeſman of good repute, 


VET ILLIAM SHERLOCK, an eminent Divine, was 


and having a competent fortune, ſent his ſon, a boy of a 


promiſing genius, to Eton ſchool, where, being very in- 
duſtrious, he became remarkable for the ſtrength and 
vigour of his parts, ſo that at the age of fifteen years he 
was judged fit for the univerſity, and was accordingly ad- 
mitted into Peter-houſe college in Cambridge in 1650, 
where he behaved ſo well as to receive a particular en- 


4 


couragement in a bencfaCtion ariſing from a ſcheme of 
Matthew Pool's, for maintaining young men of eminent 


parts at that univerſity in the ſtudy of divinity. With 


this a vantage he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
in the year of the reſtoration, and entering into holy 


orders not long after, he exerciſed his faculty as a curate 


and commenced Maſter of Arts in 1653. He continued 
in the ſtation of a curate till 1669, wnen he was prefer- 
red to the rectory of St George's Botolph-lane, London. 


In this pariſh he diſcharged the duties of his function 
| with 
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year of the laſt century, at Salvington. Nor did lo Kew 1 5 


Hence ſprung 


Rabbinical, Syriac, and Arabic, tangues ; as alſo his 


e opi aions of philoſo- 
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following year. | 
it was not long before he engaged in the diſpute againſt 
the non-conformiſts ; who ta 


to take the new oath of allegiance to V | 

queen Mary, was, with other non-jurors ſuſpended in 1689 
5 all his preferments; The chief of theſe was mai- 
terſhip of the Temple, which had been conferred upon 


; os 
* 
: = 
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SHE 


one of the ornaments of the London clergy, but being 
ambitious to make his talents more extenſively uleful 
to the church, he reſolved to expoſe in print the abſur- 
dities of the Solifidian and Antinomial doctrines, which 
at that time ftill prevailed among the ſectaries. To this 


. purpole he publiſhed in 1673, a treatiſe entituled, A 


diſcourle concerning the knowledge of Chriſt, and our 
union and communion with him, &c. This attack up- 
on their darling notions being executed with that bold- 
nefs which was natural to our author's temper, preſently 


drew upon him the rage of all thoſe who were writers 
among the ſaints. 


courle, &c. with a particular reſpect to the doctrine of 
the church of England, befides ſome other pieces the 
ag ſilenced theſe Antimoraliſts, 


| ing advantage, from the 
fituation of public affairs, began to be very troubleſome 
in defending their ſeparation. In anſwer to thoſe prin- 
ciples, our author publiſhed Reaſons for non-conformi- 
ty examined, in 1679, 4to. which was followed by A 
defence of Dr Stillingfleet's Unreaſonableneſs of ſepara- 


tion in 1681, and A vindication of that defence in 


1683, both in 8vo. In the mean time he had taken 


the degree of doctor of divinity in 1680, and was 
married ſome few years before. He had alſo been col- 


lated to the prebend of $t Pancras in the cathedral of St 
Paul London, November 3, 168 1. After the diſcovery 
of the Rye-houſe plot in 1683, the doctor obſerving, 


that the principles of reſiſtance to a popiſh prince were 
warmly abetted by ſome eminent perſons, and were al- 
lo frequently urged in vindication of rebellious practices 


againſt the government, drew up a ſet of arguments in 
ſupport of the court doctrine of abſolute non-refiſtance, 
which he publiſhed the following year under the title 


ot The caſe of reſiſtance to the ſupreme powers ſtated 


and reſolved, according to the doctrine of the holy 
lerxiptures, and he continued to preach the ſame doctrine 


after king James IId's acceſſion to the throne. How- 


ever, though he maintained that neither popery nor ty- 
ranny in the prince could excuſe the ſubje from the 


duty of paſlive-obedience, yet he entered with the firſt 
into the controverſy againſt the papiſts, and dinner. 


ed himielf by a great variety of performances publiſhed 
on that occaſion, and he is allowed by his warmeſt ad- 


verſary to have wrote well upon this ſubject. 


After the revolution he remained for ſome time un- 
der the influence of his former N and refuſing 
ing William and 


him in 1685. During his ſuſpenſion he publiſhed his 


celebrated treatiſe intituled, A practical diſcourſe con- 
cerning death in 1690. But before the expiration of 
the year he complied with the new-eſtabliſned govern- 


ment, and taking the oaths, was reinſtated in all his 


preferments; of which, though forfeited, yet by the 


adminiſtration. he had not been deprived, Great cla- 


mours were raiſed againſt this ſtep in his conduct by his 
old friends whom he had left: whereupon he thought 
Te proper, for the ſatisfaction ot the whole party, to pub- 
Ii 


ſh his reaſons for it, and the piece came out the ſame 


year, intituled, * The caſe of the allegiance due to So- 


vereign Powers, ſtated and refolved according to ſerĩp- 


ture and reaſon, and the principles of the church of Eng- 
land; with a more particular reſpect to the Oath lately 
| e of allegiance to their preſent majeſties, king 


liam and queen Mary, The doctor having in this 


1 


bt 636 1 


with à commendable zeal and piety, and was eſteemed | paſſage which he had not before obſerved in biſhop 


In anſwer to whom, he publiſhed, | 
in 1675, 8vo. A Defence and Continuation of the Dit- 


in the deanery of 


-SHE 5 


Overal's convocation- book. There was printed the fol- 


allegiance. To this our author replied, in his Vindica- 
tion of the caſe of allegiance to ſovereign power, in re- 
ply to an anſwer in a late pamphlet, &c. with a poſt- 
ſcript, &c. In 1691, he publiſhed his Vindication of 
the doctrine of the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity. In 
this book he ſtarted a new method of explaining that 


myRtery, the danger of which novelty was taken notice 


of the ſame year. However, upon the promotion of 
Dr Tillotſon to the ſee of Canterbury, our author ſuc- 


dignity on the 15th of July this ſame year. So conſi- 
derable a preferment in the church, treading as it 


verſions upon Dr Sherlock's book intituled, a Vindica- 


tion of the doctrine of the holy and ever-bleſſed Trini- 


ty, &c. humbly offered to his admirers and to himſelf, 


the doctrines of the holy Trinity and incarnation, in 


lution to proceed in defence of thoſe important articles. 


Accordingly in 1694 he publiſhed a defence of Dr 

| Sherlock's notion of a Trinity in Unity, in anſwer to 
the animadverſions upon his vindication of the doctrine 

| of the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity, with a poſtſcript 
relating to the calm diſcourſe of a Trinity in the God- 

head. In this piece he explained his opinion in the ge- 

nerally received terms, ſo as there appeared no material 

| difference from what was called the orthodox faith: hut 
the affair was not ſo determined. For in anſwer to this 


laſt- mentioned piece, Dr South publiſhed his Tritheiſm 
charged upon Dr Sherlock's new notion of the Trinity, 


was cenſured by an expreſs decree of that learned body, 
as falſe, impious, and heretical, and all perſons under 


their juriſdiction warned not to preach or maintain any 


tuch notion. 


weekly news-papers, with a pg lignitying, that 
r Sherlock, in his 


the doctrine ſo cenſured was that of 
dilcourſe on the Trinity. Our author, by way of reply, 


and ſome heads of Colleges and Halls, concerning the 
ever-bleſſed Trinity. This piece produce another, 
intituled, Remarks upon a book lately publii 

the whole controverly velng managed with unbecom- 
ing heat and acrimony on both ſides, his majeſty, at 
putting out directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops - 


for the e of unity in the church, and the ſup- 
port of the Chriſtian faith concerning the holy Trinity, 


wherein it was ordained, that in the explication of the 


Trinity, all preachers ſhould carefully avoid all new 


book aſcribed the change of his political opinions to a terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of explicati 


On 


a8 


" 


lowing year, An anſwer to a late pamphlet, intituled, 
Obedience and Submiſſion to the pre ſent government 
demonſtrated from biſhop Overal's Convocation-book, - 
with a poſtſcript in an anſwer to Dr Sherlock's caſe of 


ceeded him, by his grace's recommendation and intereſt, 
t Paul's, and was inſtalled into that 


were upon the heels of his compliance to the ſtate, 
furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund of common-place. wit 

to his adverſaries, and particularly Dr South was 
too liquoriſh of ſarcaſm not to hit upon it, as he too 
frequently, for his own credit does in his Animad- 


({o the title concludes) rhe-greateſt part of them. This 
was publiſhed 1693, after our author had printed his 
Apology for writing againſt the Socinians in defence of 


which he aſſefts his firſt opinion, and declares his reſo- 


and the charge made good, &c. in 1695. and the fame F|- 
year the doctor's notion being aſſerted in a termon 
| preached at Oxford, by a fellow of Univerlity-college, 


This decree of the univerſity being publiſhed in hs | 


printed in 1696, A modeſt examination of the autho- 
rity and reaſons of the late decree of the Vice-chancellor, 


hereſy of three diftin& infinite minds in the holy and 
ed by Dr 


William Sherlock, dean of St Paul's, &c. intituled, A 
modeſt examination of the Oxford decree, &c, And 


the motion of the biſhops, thought fit to interpoſe, by 


ly, if not ſolely, upon the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and then explains thoſe prophecies in ſuch a 
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of high arid low Church conſidered, in Ato. And the 
ſame year came out his diſcourſe upon the immortality 


of the ſoul, in which he attacked Mr Lock's opini- 
| on concerning innate ideas. 


Ns. He was prelented to the 
reQory of Therfield in Hertfordſhire ſometime before his 


death, which happened on the 19th of June, 1707, in 
the 67th year of his age. He died at Hampſtead, near 
London, and was interred in the cathedral of St Paul's. 


1753, and after his reſignation addreſſed a kind letter of 
| ackaowledgment for their extraordinary favours ſhewn 


to him during the courſe of his relation to them, the 


duties of which bis infirmities had rendered him unable 
to perform. His infirmities in truth 1 an to affect 


him very much, and though for three or four years he | 


applied himſelt to buſineſs, and made one general viſi- 
tation of his dioceſe in perſon, yet he was then viſited 


| with a very terrible illneſs, which deprived him firſt al- 


moſt of the uſe of hislimbs, and of his jpeech, infomuch 


that he could not be underſtood but by thoſe who were | 
conſtantly about him: Yet flill the powers of his under- 


ſtanding continued in their full vigour, and under this 
weak ſtate of body, in which he lay many years, he fe- 


viſed, corrected, and publifhed; a volume of his ſer- 


* 


mons in 1755, which were followed by four volumes 


more in 1756, 8 vo. which, beſides the excellence of 
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having in common with the beſt productions ia that 
way, are patticularly to be admired for their ingenuity 
| and 


dk. 


CEL Er © og SHE 
and mer He died July 1761, in the eighty-fourth 
year ot his age, having for ſome years ceaſed to ny 
alen with comfort, or to interfere at all with the af. 

irs of the world. He was interred in the church-yard 
at Fulham, in a vault made for the purpoſe, with a mo- 
nument and inſcription to his memory. Beſides what 
has been already mentioned in re{pe& of his character, 

_ the 114 author has given a farther account of it: 
Whilft he was attending his charge at the Temple, 
and ſupporting it with a dignity and ability that were 

f far beyond his years, he was taking the proper meaſures 
. for appearing with like advantage in characters of ano- 
. ther kind: He was by his ſituation connected with the 
gentlemen of the long robe, and had by that means op- 
portunities of contracting intimacies with the moſt e- 
1 minent of that profeſſion. By theſe connections he was 
led inſenſibly into the ſtudy of the Engliſn law, both ci- 

© | vil and eccleſiaſtical; and though the technical and me- 
3 _ chanical part of law was r.ot ſo much worthy of his at- 


of the law of England, with the origin and foundation 
_ obit, and with its general rules and principles, in ſhort, 
as much a maſter of both branches ot juriſprudence as a 
ſcience, as the moſt learned of either profeſſion. All 
ſcience is founded in general maxims or propoſitions, 
from whence particular rules may be deduced, or truth 
in particular caſes may be fought and determined; a 
man may carry in his memory an accurate regiſter of 
philoſophical experiments, or natural phenomena, 
without being a philoſopher; and he may be a maſter 
1 _ ot a voluminous common place of adjudged caſes, wich- 
= out-beinga lawyer. It is a knowledge of the principle 
Ss or cauſe that produces the effect in any experiment or 
phænomenon that conſtitutes the philoſopher; and for 
" the ſame reaſon it is a knowledge of the general maxim 
or principle on which the judgment in particular caſes 
is founded, that properly makes the lawyer. It is in 
this ſenſe, that the great prelate we are ſpeaking of was 
a maſter of Engliſh juriſprudence, for though his know- 
ledge of particular decrees and judged caſes could not be 
ſuppoſed as extenſive as that of the learned gentlemen of 
that profeſſion, yet he was poſſeſſed of thoſe general 
maxims of law and equity by which ſuch caſes are go- 
verned, and he was very happy in the application of 
them to any new caſe. that came before him. 5 
It ſometimes happens that ſhining abilities ferve ra- 
ther to retard than accelerate a man's advancement in. 
the road of promotion, and 8 this kind hap- 
pened in the caſe of Dr Sherlock. The envy and the 
jealouſy of ſome who were concerned in direCting the 
counſeſs of the government with-held him for many years 
from thoſe honours in his profeſſion, for which his 
great talents had deſigned him. He was paſt the middle 
of life when he. was promoted to the higheſt order of 
tbe church, and in conſequence of that to a ſeat in the 
upper houſe of ae y. and the knowledge he had 
acquired of the laws and conſtitution of England, en- 
abled him to appear with greater weight and dignity, 
both as a governor of the church, and a lord of parlia- 
ment. When he aſſiſted at the deliberations of that 
great allembly, on the arduous buſineſs of the nation, 
ke was not content to bear a ſilent teſtimony, but often- 
times tock upon him an active part. Ihe art of public | 
_ and extemporaneous ſpeaking is uſually acquired by uſe 
and practice, and his profeſſion and manner of life had 
_ afforded him no opportunity of exerciſing his talents in 
this way; yet when a fit oceaſion offered, he entered 
freely into a ſhare of public buſineſs, and debated on 
ſuch points ag became his ftation, with thoſe who had, 
the greateſt experience and * beſt abilities in public 
ſpeaking. His firſt attempts in this way were the per- 
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tention, yet he was as well acquainted with the biſtory | 


in the early part of tis life he had rea 


1 


moſt auguſt aſſembly in the nation, with the lame eaſe, 
elegance, and force, as if oratory had been the ſtudy 
and practice of his life, or as if it had been a gift of na- 
ture, and not an art to be attained by time and exerciſe. 
But he was ſenſible of the referve that became his order 
and profeſſion in that place, ſeldom roſe up to declare 
his opinion, except on points where the ccclelinfiical or 
civil conftitution-was aſſentially effected; and in what 
cauſe ſoever he appeared he laid down a rule to himſelf, 
trom which he never departed, and that is not to intro- 


duce foreign matter, to waſte the time and confound the 
judgment of his audience, but to abhere cloſely to the 


point in queſtion, and confine himſelf to ſuch topics 


only, as tended directly to illuſtrate and confirm it., 


Where every ſenator bound to obſerve the ſame rule, 
the public, 1 apprehend, would be no loſers by it; it 
would at leaſt ſhorten the time, and leſſen the burthen 


of parliamentary atter.dance, and afford no ima!l relief 


to thoſe who conduct the buſineſs of government. 
If he was ever prevailed on to engage on party ſub- 
jects, or to co-operate with minifters in ſupport cf 
ſome conteſted meaſure of government, it was never. 


without the fulleft conviction of the rectitude of the 


cauſe, and on theſe as on other oce:lions, when he en 
tered the lift in good earneſt, he ſpoke withthatſolidity 


of argument and mafterly eloquence, that it was no 
eaſy taſk for thoſe who were moſt practiſed in public de- 
_ — 0 ſ var Hartman V 
ut though he did not decline engaging in any point 
of public and national concern, a. Elo aca. e 
more eſpecially turned to ſuch as related to the church 
and clergy. It is not many years fince an attempt was 
made in parliament to introduce a law, by which the. 
rights ot the parochial clergy would have beck funda- 
mentally affected; an attempt the more formidable, be- 
cauſe it was encouraged and ſupported by perſons of dif-, 


| tinguiſhed rank in his majefty's government, This at- 


tempt was defeated, and the ancient rights of the elergy. 
ſecured, by the ſpirited oppoſition which was raiſed a- 
gainſt it chiefly 18 influence and authority, both 
within doors and without. Ia caſes of eceleſiaſtical 


law, which have been brought before the upper ;houle. 


ot parliament, as a. court of juſtice, he has 1ometimes, 
had the honour of leading the. judgment ef that zugzuſt 


| aſſembly, in oppofition to {ome of the greateſt lights of: 
the law, who had at firft de:lared themlelves-of a dif- 


ferent oprndon, particularly in the caſe of an appeal tothe, 
houſe of Lords, upon an eccleſiaftical cate from Ireland. 


His learning, ſays one who had the beft opportunities, 
of knowing him well, was very extenſive; God had 
| given him a great and underſtanding mind, a quick 


ee and a ſolid judgment. Theſe advantages 

of nature he improved by induftry and application, and 
| - and digeſted 

well the ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, the. 


. philoſophers, poets, and. orators, from whence: he ac- _ 


quired that correct and elegant ftile which appears in. 


all his compoſitions. His knowledge in divinity was- 
obtained from the ſtudy of the moft rational writers of 


the church, both ancient aud modern, and he was parti- 
cularly fond of comparing ſeripture with ſcripture, and 
eſpecially of iltuftrating the epiſtles and writings of the. 
 apoftſes, which he thought wanted to be more ſtudied, 
and of which we have ſome ſpecimens in his own diſ- 
courtes. The tame writer proceeds to mention his con- 
ſtant and exemplary piety, his warm and fervent zeal - 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the doctrines ot. 
3 and his large and diffuſive munificence and 
charity. be inftances of his public charity, ſays he, 
are great andlike bimſelf, he has given large ſums 
money t& the corporation ot clergymens ſons, to ſeve- 


formances of a maſter; he delivered himſelf before the 


ral of the hoſpitals, and to the ſociety for propagating 


3 
the goſpel in foreign parts, and at 

{aid ſociety, he conſented to P 

an impreſſion of two thouſand ſets ot his valuable diſ- 

_ courſes, at a very conſiderable expence, and they have 
been actually ſent to all our iſlands and colonies in Ame- 


rica, and by the care of governors and tlergy it is hoped 


by this time they are all properly diſttibuted among 


the people of thoſe colonies, to their great improve- 
ment in the knowledge of rational and practical chriſ- 


rianity : and to mention one inſtance more of his great 
charity for the education of youth, he hath given to 
Catharine-hall in Cambridge, the mum of his education, 
bis valuable library of books ; and in his life-time, and 


at his death; donations for founding a librarian's place, 


LY . 
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THIS valuabie and gracious miniſter was born in the 


5 city of Exeter; and baptized on the 18.h of May, 
1657. His father was a man of great piety and libera- 
ty to the poor, thinking money, ſo expended, to be 
laid out with ſurety beyond any other. In this he was 
of the ſame mind with a wealthy merchant, who, having 
| loſt by one ſhipwreck to the value of 1500). ordered his 
Clerk to diſtribute 100). among poor.minifters and peo- 
ple, adding; that if his fortune were going by 1500l.. 
at a lump, It was high time to make ſure of ſome part of 
it, before it was gone.“ This was in the laſt century: 
And there is a diſtinguiſhed merchant, for the honour 
of the goſpel, to be found in the preſent, whole public 
and private bęnevqdlencęs, prove that he has the happy 
- art of laying out his money to the beſt advantage, and 
that, by lending to the Lord, no diminution has occur 
red to his ſtock, and much leſs to the peace of his mind. 
Mr Shower's mother was allo an excellent woman, and 
a great bleſſing to her family. He loſt his father in 1661, 
who left a decent eſtate to his widow and four tous. 


The late Mr Thomas Bradbury dined one day at the houſe of Mrs Tooly, 
an eminent chriſtian lady in London, who was famous iu her day for tlie 
love ſhe bore to Chriſt, and to all his ſervants and people. Her liauſe and ta- 
| ble were open to them all, being another Lydia in that reſpet. Mr Timo- | 
thy Rogers, who wrote the byok on Religious Melancholy, and was himſelf 
many years under that diſteinper, dined there, the ſame day with Mr Brad- 
bury; and, after dinner, he entertained Mrs Tooly and him with ſome 
| ſtories concerning his father, who was one of the ejected miniſters in the 
ear-1662, and the ſufferings he underwent on atcount of his nonconformity. . 
| Mr Rogers particularly related one anecdote, that he had often heard his 
father, with a good deal of pleaſure, tell to himſelf and others, concerning a 
dieliverance which he hae from being ſent to priſon, after his ittimus was 
written out for that purpoſe. He liyed near the houſe of one Sir Richard Cra- 
dock, a juſtice of the peace, who was a moſt violent perfecutor, and laid out . 
| Himſelf to diltcefs ſerious diſſenters by all means which the ſeyere laws then 
in being put in his power; rijealarty; tn enforcing the ſtatutę againſt con- 
venticles. He bore a great hatred to Mr Rogers, and wanted above all thin 
to have him in his power; and a | 


— 


fair opportunity, as he thought, offered it- 
ſelf to him. - He heard that Mr Rogers was to preach at a place ſome miles 
diſtant ; and he hired two men to go as ſpies, whou. were to take the names 
of the hearers they knew, and to. witneſs 2 Mr Rogers and them. The 
_ thing ſueceeded to his wiſh.:. They broug © the, names of ſeveral 'perſous 
who were hearers on that occaſion ; and Sir Richard ſent and warned ſuch of 
them as he had a particular ſpite at, and Mr Rogers, to appear before him. 
_ Accordingly, they all came; with trembling hearts, expecting the worlt ; 
for they knew the violence of the man. hile they were in his great hall, 
expecting to be called upon, there came into the hall a little girl. a grandchild 
of Sir Richard's, about fix or ſeven years af age. She Tooked at Mr Rogers, 
and was much taken with his venerable appearance; and he, being naturally 
fond of children, took her on his knee, and made a great deal of her; and ſhe 
grew fond of him. At laſt Sir Richard ſent orie of his ſervants to inform the 
cempany, that one of the witnefles was fallen ſick, and could not be preſent 
that day; aud therefore warned them to come on another day, which he 
then named to theta Accotdingly, they came; and the crime, as the juſtice 
called it, was proved He ordered their mittimus to be written, to ſend 
them all to gaol. Mr Rogers, before he came, expecting to ſee the little 
_ girl again. had brought ſome ſweetmeats to give her: And he was not difap- 
| pointed; for ſhe came running to him, and was fonder of him than ſhe liad 
been the day before. She was, it ſeems, a particular favourite of her grand 
fatber's, and had got ſuch an aſcendency over him, that he could deny her 
nothing. She was withul a child of a violent ſpirit, and cquid bear no con- 
tradiction, as ſhe was indulged in every thing Once, it ſeems, when ſhe 
was contraditted in ſomething, ſherun a penknife into her arm, cat had al- 
me ſt colt her either her lite, or the loſs of her arm. After which, Sir Richard 
would uot ſutfer her to be contradicted in any thing. While the was ſit ting 
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the inſtance of the 


rint, at his own charge, 
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of JOHN SHOWER. 


85 | made out your mittimus, to ſend you all co 
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| and a (cholarſhip, to the amount of ſeveral thotſatifl 

pounds. It has been already obſerved, that 4 few years 
after he was made maſter of the Temple, on Auguſt 8, 
1707, he entered into a marriage with Mrs Judith 
Fountaine, a gentlewoman of a good family in York- 
ſhire, in whom he was very happy: She was a womah 
of excellent ſenſe, and a moſt amiable ſweetneſs of tem- 
per. She ſurvived his lordſhip two or three years, and 
dying on the twenty-third of fuly 1764, aged ſeventy- 
ſeven years, ſhe was interred in the ſame vault with him. 
He 5 1 Mow — by 1 my whole fortune, which 
was very large (except a few legacies) devolved upon 
Sir Thomas . Gooch, his ſiſter's 25 by Dr Thomas 
Gooch, lite biſhop of Ely; © © 48 
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Mc Bradtord of Exon was his ſchool-maſter there; 
who kept a private academy tor qualifying young men 
for the miniſtry. After a conſiderable 1 r 


mother removed to London, for the advantage of Mr 
Morton's tuition, who was (it is ſaid) a polite and pro- 


| found ſcholar. Here he made great proficiency, inſo- 


much that Dr Manton, as well as his tutor, encouraged 
him, before he was quite twenty, to prepare himſelf as 
a candidate for the, minifiry. Mr Timothy Rogers, his 
intimate friend and fellow-labourer, aſſured Me Tong, 
to whom we are Chiefly indebted for this account, that 
his firſt ſermon was preached in the year 1677, on palm 
cxix. 30, Having mentioned Mr Rogers, we cannot help 
giving. our readers a moſt remarkable providence, which 
occurred. to his father, who was minitter at 8 ia, in 
Cumberland, in the days of K. Charles the ſecond. But 
as it is ſomewhat long, we will refer it to a note, that we _ 
may not interrupt our narration *. In the year 1 6795 


on Mr Rogers knee, and eating the ſweetmeats whieli he gave her, ſhe looked _ 
wiſttully on him, and ſaid, What are yon here for, Sir 2 har, er 5 
* I believe your grandfather is going to ſeid me and iny friends, whom yon 
ſee here, to gaol.'—+ To gaol?” ſays ſhe, MM hy What have you done? 1 
did nothing, but preach at ſuch a place; 2 they did nothing, but hear me.) 
Says ſhe, © My grandpapa ſha'nt ſend ) O gaol ?--+ Ay, but my dear, 
ſaid he, I believe he is now making out atirmittiozes, to ſerd us all there,” 
She ran immediately to the chamber where her grandfather was, and knocked 
with her hands and heels, till ſhe (fot in; And ſaid, * What are you goi · to do 
with my good old gentleman in q bal ?*—+ That's nothing to you,“ laid her 
grandfather; * get you about your buſineſs,”—* But I won't, ſaid the; he tells 
me, you are going to ſend in and his. fi,gnds to gaol; and if you ſend them, © 
In drown myſelf. in the pond as ſoon a5 they are gone. — I will, indeed. 
When he ſaw the girl was reſolute and peremptory, it ſhook him. and over- 
cane the wicked delign he had formed to har, oooh theſe innocent men He 
itept* into the hall, with the. mittimus in his haud, and ſaid, Thad here 
prion, as you deſerve; bur at 
.ny-grandchiliPs requeſt, I'ler fall the proſecution, and ſet you at liberty. 
T hey all bowed, and thanked him. After which, Mr Rogers ſtept ep to the 
child, and laid nis hand upon her bead; and, lifting up bis eyes to heaven, 


„ «es 


could never forget. Upon this double diſcovery, Mrs T ooly and Mr Rogers f 


She complyed with their requeſt, and very freely told them 
her ſtory. She ſaid, that after her grandfather's death, ſhe was left ſole heireſt 
of his great eflate: And being in the bloom of youth, and having none tro 
controul her, ſhe ran after all the faſhionable diverſious of the time in which 
ſhe lived, without any manner of reſtraint. But, at the ſame time, ſhe con- 
feed, rliat, at the end of them all, ſhe found a diſſatisfaction beth with her- 
ſelf and them, that always ſtruck a damp ro her heart, which ſhe did not know 
how to get rid of, but by running the ſame fruitleſs bund over and over 
again; but all in vain. She contratte( ſome light illftefs, npon which ſhe 
thought ſhe would go to B, 'as hearing that that was a place for 
plea ure, as well as health. a ſhe came thither, ſhe was led in pres 


vidence to conſult an aputhed ho was a religious man. He inquired what | 
5 ” bt IN: 


but, at fourteen, he was ſent to Mr Warren of Tauntop, 
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Tillotion, 


May, 1691, and preac 


deöes I can hear of.— But, after 

That may be, faid he: * N 
I can ſay of it what I can ſay f | 
it; but can begin to read it again, as if I had never ſeen it before. And I al- 
way find ſomething new in it. Pray, ' ſays ſhe, * doctor, what book is that?? 


—* Nay, Miſs, anſwered he,“ that is a ſecret I don't tell to every one.'— | ſwered whatſhe ſaw in her dream. About one o'clock they found themſelves 


$80; > | 
was thought neceſſary, in conjunction with tillingfleet 
Till Burnet, and many others of the eſtabliſhed 
church, that the diſſentipg miniſters ſhould warn the na- 


- tion againſt the Romiſh ſuperſtition. Mr Shower was 


one of the miniſters, who ſupported that deſign. He 


afterwards aſſiſted the famvus and witty Mr Alſop, au- 


thor of Anti-Sozzo: And, in the year 1683, he accom- 
panied Sir Samuel Barnardiſton, at the deſire of his un- 
cle, in his travels to the continent. With him and others 
he had the pleaſure of teeing Geneva, ſeveral parts of 
France and Italy, and of paſſing homewards by the way 
of Germany and Holland, Mr Tong's account of this 
peregrination is equally pious and entertaining; and it 
{hews how differently men travel, with the fear of God 
before their eyes, from thoſe, who. go out without prin- 


this we muſt refer the inquiſitive reader to Mr Tong's 
large detail | W 


* 


advanced in his uſefulneſs and reputation. But, as 


1 
this was in the midſt of a warm perſecution of the diſ- 


ſenting miniſters, it was not ſafe for men of his prin- 
ciples, however peaceable (witneſs the caſe of Mr Howe, 
one ot the moſt quiet and mildeſt of men) to remain in 
the kingdom. ' Accordingly, he, as well as Mr Howe 
and ſeveral others, retired to Holland, where he con- 


In this interval, he married the 
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21 hen the kingdom was alarmed with the popiſh plot, it 
8 


_ciples, and return only with bad praQtices.—But, for 


At his return, after almoſt two years abſence, he great-_ 


tinued till two years after the revolution, preaching the 
goſpel at Rotterdam. | 
-niece of the famous Mr Papillon, whoſe caſe made ſo 


much noiſe a little before, for aſſerting the privileges of 


the citizens of London. 


might increaſe by pn their call, which he did in 


he alled? * Why, fays ſhe? * doctor. I don't ail much as to my body; but I have 


an uneaſy mind, which I can't get rid of '—* Truly,” ſaid he, Miſs, 1 was 
ſo too, till I met with a hook thãit cured me of it.?—* Books!? ſaid ſhe; *1 
get all the books that I can lay ands on: All the plays, novels, and roman- 


wonder at it. But this book I ſpeak of, 


In other I ever read; I never tire of reading 


gut could not I get a fight of that book ?* ſays ſhe — Yes, Miſs, if you 


| ſpeak me fair, I can help you to itt? Pray get it me then, door, and Pll 


give you any thing you pleaſe.” He anſwered, * if you will promile one 


And, if you ſhould not ſee much in it at firſt, that you will give it a ſecond 


it out of his pocket, and gave it her. It was a New Teſtament. When ſhe 


looked en it, the ſaid, © Poh, I could get that at any time.'—+ Why, Miſs, fo 
you might, replied the doctor; but remember, I have your ſolemn promiſe, 
that you will read it carefully.'*—* Well ſays ſhe, though I never read it be- 
fore, I'll give it a reading. Accordingly ſhe began to read it; and it ſoon at- 

trafted her attention. She ſaw ſomething in it ſhe had a deep concern in; 
and if ſhe was uneaſy in her mind before, ſhe was ten times moreſo now. She 


"did not know what to do with herſelf. So ſhe got away back to London, 
to ſee what the diverfions there would do again. But all was in vain. Elec- 
ting love had decreed to ſave her, and effectual grace was determined to have 
her, She lodged at the court end ofthe town; and had a gentle woman with 


By her he had three children, 
though ſhe did not ſurvive the birth of the laſt, 
The inducement of his return was to be co-paſtor 
with Mr Howe; but, being invited by another congre- 

gation ſome time afterwards, he thought his uſefulneſs 


ed in Currier's-Hall, their meet- 
ing place, on the next Lord's day. An increale of | 
| hearers ſoon made a removal to a larger room necel- 


1 


it 


b 


we read them, my uneaſineſs is the ſame.“ 


ting, I wil ke. Ph you; and that is, that you will read it over carefully: || going down the Old Jewry ; and ſhe determined ne would ſee where they 


reading. She promiſed faithfully ſhe would: And, after raiſing her curio- 
ſity by coming twice or thrice without bringing it; he ar laſt brought it, took 
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lary, which they found in Jewin Street, where they 
continued ſeveral years. In 1692, he married the 
daughter of Mr White; an eminent citizen with whom 


he was very happy for nine years, and by whom he had 


leveral children. In the year 170i, his congregation 


removed themſelves to a more cominiodious meeting 


in the Old Jury, where he was aſſiſted by Mr Timothy 


Rogers, above-menitioned. In 1706, he was attacked 


by a malignant fever, from which he did not recover 


without evident ſhocks to his conſtitution. On his re- 
covery, he preached a moft affecting ſermon to his peo- 
ple on Eſalm cxvi. 8, 9. About September, 1713, he 
was ſeized with a paralytic fit at a friend's houſe at Ep- 


ping, from which he never fully tecovered. - However, 


at times, he was able to go on with his work, and to 
make little excurſions occaſionally to Stoke Newington; 


where he Enjoyed the ſociety of Sir John Hartop and y 
Mr Gould, the intimate friends of Dr Watts; and moſt 


likely of Dr Watts himſelf, On the 24th of March, 


1715, he preached his laſt ſermon from P/a/m Ixxix. 1. 
But, trom that time, languiſhing and diſeaſe over- 


| whelmed his feeble body, till the 28thof June following; 


when he found, what he deſired, death without terror, 
and the goodneſs of the Lord in dying. He was de- 


| poſited at Highgate on the 7th of July. His natural 


temper was peculiarly tender and affectionate, which 
was certainly not diminiſhed by grace. He could ſay, 
both as a minifter and a friend, Who is weak, and I am 
not weak; who is offended, and I burn not? This ten- 
derneſs of tpirit ſhewed itſelf, not only in his private 
diſcourſe with his friends, but in his public miniſtra- 
tions. The lively affections of his foul would often diſ- 


| cover themſelves in many tears, both while he was 


pleading with God in prayer, and with men in preach- 


ing: and, as flame increaſes flame, he had a natural, 


not an artificial, way of moving the hearts of the people. 
In a word, he was both a burning and a ſhining 
light below; and doubtleſs is now removed to ſhine as 
the ſtars in the firmament for ever and ever. <= 


w 


her, by way of a companion. one Saturday night, ſne dreamed, that ſhe was 


in a place of worſhip, and heard a ſermon which ſhe could remember nothing 
of, when ſhe awaked, excepting the text; but the dream made ſuch an im 
preſſion on her mind, that the idea ſhe had of the place and the nuniſter“s 
face, was as ſtrong as if ſhe had been acquainted with both tor a number of 
years. . She told her dream to het companion, on the Lord's-day morning; 
and, after breakfaſt, ſaid, ſhe was reſolved to go in queſt of it. if the ſhonld 
go from one end of London to the other. Accordingly they fer out, and went 


into this and the other church, as they paſſed along; but none of them an- 


in the heart of the city; and they went into an eating-houſe, and had a bit of 
dinner: And fat out again in ſearch of this unknown place. About half an 
hour after two, they were in the Poultry; and ſhe faw a great many people 


were going. She mixed herfelf among them, and they carried her to the Old 
Jewry. So ſoon as ſhe entered the door of it, and looked about, ſhe turned 
to her companion, and ſaid, with ſome ſurpriſe, This is the very place I ſaw 
in my dream ? She had not ſtood long, till Mr Shower, who was then mi- 
niſter of the place, went up into the pulpit ; and, ſo ſoon as ſhe looked on 
him, with greater ſurpriſe {till ſhe ſaid, * This is the very man I ſaw in my 
dream and if every part of it hold true, he will take that for his text, Pſalm, 
cxvi. 3. Return unto thy reſt, O my ſoul; fur the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.) When he began to pray, ſhe was all attention, and every ſentence 
went to her.heart. Having finiſhed prayer, he took that for his text; and 
there GOD met with her ſoul in a ſaving way and manner: And the at laſt 
obtained, what ſhe ſo long ſought for in vain elſewhere, reſt to her ſoul in 
Him who is the life and happineſs of them that believe. | 


The 
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The LIFE of RICHARD SIBBES; D. D. 


"HIS grave and ſolid divine (as Mr Leigh calls him) 
| » 


was born upon the borders of Suffolk, near Sud- 


bury, and being trained up at ſchool, when he was 


grown ready for the univerlity, was ſent to Cambridge, 


in 1595, and was admitted into St | ohn's-college; where 


he ſo profited in learning, and approved himtelt by his 
blameleſs converſation, that he was promoted from one 


tion and: applauſe. It plealed God to convert him by 
the minifiry of Mr Paul Baines, whilſt he was lecturer 


at St Andrew's, in Cambridge... And when Mr Sibbes 
had been maſter of arts ſome time, he entered into the 


miniſtry, and ſhortly after was choſen lecturer at Trini- 
ty-church, in Cambridge: To whoſe miniſtry, beſides 


the town{men, many ſcholars reſorted; to that he be- 


came the happy inſtrument of bringing ſome ſouls to 
God, as alſo of edifying and building up others. He 
appears, from an archidiaconal regiſter, to have been 
Vicar of Trinity pariſh, only during the two laſt years 


of his lite; the famous Dr Thomas Goodwin having 


reſigned in his favour. 


- About the year 1625, or 1626, he was choſen maſter 


ofKatharine-hallin Cambridge, in the government where- 


of he continued till his dying day; and, like a faithful 

| governor, he was always very careful to procure and 

advance the good of that little houſe, For he procu- 
red good means and maintenance by his intereſt in ma- 
ny worthy perſons, for the enlargement of the college; | 
and was a means of eftabliſhing learned and religious 

| fellows there; inſomuch that, in his time, it proved a ve- 
ry famous {ociety for piety and learning, both as to fel- 

| lows and ſcholars. T 5 „ 


But before this, about the year 1618, he was choſen 
preacher at Gray's-Inn; where his miniſtry found ſuch 


general approbation. and acceptance, that, beſides the 


learned lawyers of the houſe, many noble perſonages 


and many of the gentry and citizes, reſo rted to hear 


him ; and many bad reaſon to bleſs God for the bene- 
fit, which they received by him. Dr William Gouge, 
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degree to another in the college; being choſen firſt | 
ſcholar, and then fellow of that houſe. He alſo took 
all the degrees of the univerſity, with general approba- 


who frequently heard him preach, ſays, * that he ſome- 


times had a little ſtammering in the time of his preach- 
ing, but then bis judicious hearers always expected tome 
rare and excellent notion from him. 


- His learning was mixed with much b 
by he was always ready to undervalue his own labours ; 


though others judged them to breathe ſpirit and life, to 
be ſtrong of heaven, ſpeaking with authority and power 
to men's conſciences. His care in the courie of his mi- 


niſtry was to lay a good foundation in the heads and 
hearts ot his hearers. And though he was a wiſe mal- 
ter-builder, and that in one of the moſt eminent audito- 


ries for learning and piety, which was in the land; yet, 


according to the grace which was given to him (which 


| was indeed like that of Eliſha, in regard of the other 


prophets, the elder brother's privilege, a double por- 


bumility, where- 


tion) he was ſtill taking all oceaſions to preach the fun- 


damentals to them, and, among the reft, the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God: and preaching at ſeveral 
times, and by occaſion of ſo many ſeveral texts of ſcrip- 


ture concerning this ſubject, there is ſcarce any of 


thoſe incomparable benefits, which accrue to us there- 
1 „J VI.) of thoſe holy impreſſions, which the 
| No, ; * 1, 9 25 4 | 11 ; + : x x2 | Fol 
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which was not by him unfolded. The truth of this 


wonder now at the noted humility of the author, find- 
ing how often his thoughts dwelt upon the humiliation 

Indeed he was thoroughly ſtudied in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, which made him a man of God, perfect, tho- 
roughly furniſhed unto every good work; and, as be- 
came a faithful ſteward of the manifold grace of God, 
he endeavoured to teach it to others, and to ſtore them 


He was a man that enjoyed much communion wit 


poor members of Chriſt. He uſed ſometimes, in the 


ſel and advice, that upon every occaſion, he was readyto 
miniſter unto them. And thus having done his work 
on earrh, he was received to heaven, peaceably and 


year 1635, and in the fifty- eighth year of his age. 
He was famous (ſays Mr Leigh) for his piety, 


ſtile) © 


aſſure the Chriſtian reader, who is under exerciſe of 


or rather, that the piety of thetimes does not haſten them 


reſpeCting himſelf. His Divine meditations and ho- 


| ly contemplations,” were reprinted in 1775, in a ſmall 
duodecimo, dedicated to the countels of Huntingdon, and 

recommended by the honourable and reverend Mr Wal- 
His ſermons on Canticles v. are ſo excel= 
3 


ter Shirley. Hi: 
lent, that the judicious Mr John Dod, having 
them in manuſcript, would not ceaſe ſoliciting 


together unmeet, (ſays he) that ſuch precious matter 
ſhould be concealed from the public ule. I judge theſe 
iermons a very profitable and excellent help, both to 


wards Jeſus Chriſt : the whole frame whereof is carried 
with ſuch wiſdom, gravity, piety, judgment and expe- 


rience, that it commends it{elf to ali that are godly wile: 
and I doubt not but they ſhall find their temptations 


an{wered, their fainting: ſpirits revived, their under- 
ſtandings enlightened, and their graces confirmed; ſo 
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meditation hereot ought to work in dur heafts;” 


with knowledge, wiſdom, and ſpiritual . 


appeared ſo vident to aneminent divine, upon read- 
ing his ſermons, when in a that he ſaid, I leſs 


God, and, like John the Baptiſt, was a burning and 
hinkng light, waſting and ſpending himſelf to enlighten 
Others. VVV CESS arti 4404 HED. 1. 
He was upon all occaſions very charitable, drawing 
forth not only his purſe in relieving, but his very bow- 
els in commiſerating, the wants and neceſſities of the 


ſummertime, to go abroad to the houſes. of ſome worthy 
perſonages, where he was an inſtrument of much good; 
not only by his private labours, but by his prudent coun- 


comfortably reſigning up his ſpirit unto God, in the 


learning, devotion, and politeneſs. (he means poliſhed 
is two genuine writings, The bruiſed Reed, 
and The Soul's Conflict.“ Theſe we have ſeen, and can 


ſpirit, that he will hardly be able to find two books writ- 
ten by man, which are more likely to afford him direc- 
tion, comfort, and relief, than theſe moſt excellent pie- 
| ces of Dr Sibbes. We regret, that they are out of print; 


into print again. Upon the ſubject of ſpiritual diftreſs; 
there is ſcarce any book in our language more valuable 
except the Bible. At leaft, the writer hath found it ſo, 


bes till he had prevailed upon him to print them; and 
for that end wrote to him as follows. I judge it al- 


the underſtanding of that dark and moſt divine ſcripture, 
alſo to kindle in the heart. e affections to- 
e . 


* 


that they ſhall have cauſe to praiſe God for · the worthy | 
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his works, his biographer, in the peculiar ſtile of his 


time, ſays of him; „I ſhall ſpeak nothing of his earthly 


ohn che ! ſave only this, that herein he was like to 
ohn 


n the Baptiſt, the lafl Elias, in that he was born af- 


ter his parents had been long childleſs and were grown 
aged. Some have obſerved that ſuch have proved very 
famdus; for they ſèem to be ſent on purpoſe by God 


into the world to do good, and to be ſcarce begotten by | 


their parents. Such are ſomething like Ifaac, who had 


aà great bleſſing in him, and ſeemed” to be intended by 
Gad for ſome great ſervice and work in the world. But 


. 


let us lock only lat his heavenly deſcent, and fee ho-w 


he was allied to God bimſelf; for as the poet ſays of 
Auen Contingit ſanguine Cœlum; J may ſay of him as 


- Nazianzan ſays of his ſiſter, His country was heaven, 
his town or city was the Jeruſalem which is above, his 
fellow-citizen were the faints, his nobility was the re- 
taining of the divine impreſſions and ſtamps upon his 


ſoul, ande being like to God the archetype and firſt ꝓat- 
tern of all goodneſt.“ And indeed the preſerving of the 
heavenly ſymbols that are in our ſouls, and eſperially the 
purging and {cowering of them from the corruption of 
nature, he often ſipake of ; and his endeavour was that 


that it might ſhine brightly in the face of others. 
It i ſhould ſpeak muck of the vaftneſs-of his learning 
{a thing not to be paſſed by.) it would ſeem to ſay that 


knew all he was; which | 
lame unto myſelf: This I will ſay, that he could do what 


che divine image might be fairly reflected ig him, and 


ke would. He had ſuch a huge, wide capacity of ſoul, 


ſuch-a ſharp and piercing ' underſtanding, ſuch a deep 
reaching mind, that he ſer himſelf about nothing but he 
foon g 


eoming to the- univerſity which was on the fiſth of 
April, 1636, till the time of bis long ſickneſs, joined 
with his large parts, and his frequent meditation, con- 


things; it muſt needs be concluded that he was a com- 
prehenſor of more than I can ſay or think of; and if I 
could, it would be too tedious to give you an account 
There is 


_ » 2 


How that this world is God's houfe, wherein a gal- 


lant, ifmptuous feaft is prepared, and all men are his 


gueſts ; and how that there are two waiters at the table 
which fill out the wine to them that call for it; the one 
a man, the other a woman; the one called x or mind, 


from whoſe hand all wiſe men drink, the other A 
or intemperance, who fills the cups of the lovers of this 


world.“ In this houſe our beloved friend deceafed-ſtaid 
between four or five and thirty years, and I am ſure 
drank moſt large draughts from the hand ofthe former; 
for he was a man, he was a mind, he had nothing of that 
woman in him, and never in the leaſt was known to 
ſip of her cups. He was a moſt laborious ſearcher af- 
ter wiſdom, and never gave his fleſh leiſure to pleaſe it- 
ſelf in thoſe entertainments: And therefore we may be 
confident that God hath taken him 10 be his friend 
and companion, to drink of the rivers of his plea- 
ſure. In a word, he-was as Eunapius ſpeaks; of Lon- 
ginus, a living library, better than that which he hath 
given to our college, and a walking ftudy, that 
carried his learning about with him. I never got ſo 


— 
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N the ſhort account of his life and death? annexed to 


E. 


raſped it, and made himfelf a full poſſe or of it. | out of the world with him, t0 which my diſcourle ſhall 
And if we conſider his great induſtry and indefatigable | e 


pains, his Herculean labours day a night from his firſt | 


affairs. His vai we, 
| as an idle notion in 
templation and abfttattion of his mind from ſenſible 


| 


Rood to the 
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much good among all my books by a whole day's plod-1 
ding in a ſtudy, as by an hour's. diſcourſe I have got with 

him. For he was not a library locked up, nor a book 
claſped, but ſtood 4 5 for any to converſe with that had 
a mind to learn. Lea, he was a fountain running over, 
labouring to do good to thoſe who perhaps had no mind 


to receive it. None more free and communicative chan 


he was to ſuch as deſired to diſcourſe with him; nor 
would he grudge to be taken off from his ſtudies upon 
ſuch an occaſion. It may be truly ſaid of him, that 
a man might always come better From him; and his 
mouth could drop ſentences as eaſily, as an ordinary 

man's could ſpeak ſenſe. And he was no leſs happy in 
expreſſing his mind than in conceiving; wherein he 
ſeems to have excelled the famous philoſopher Plotinus, 


of whom Porphyry tells us, that He was ſomething 
careleſs of his words, but was wholely taken up into his 
mind.“ He, of whom we now ſpeak, had ſuch a copia 
; verborum, a plenty of words; and thoſe ſo full, pregnant 
and ſignificant, joined with ſuch an aQtive fancy, as is 
very rarely to be found in the company 


of {uch a deep 
underſtanding and judgment as dwelt in him, 


' TIhavedone with his learning, when I have told vou, 


that as he looked upon honours, riches, and the eager- 


 ly-purfued things of this world, as vanities; ſo did he. 
|, look upon this alto as a piece, though a more excellent 
piece, of vanity (as he was wont to phraſe it,) if com- 

pared with the higher and more divine accompliſh-. 


am not fo arrogant: as to aſ- ments of the ſoul. For he did not care to value himſelf 


by any of thoſe things which were of a periſhing nature, 

which ſhould fail and ceaſe and vanih away, but only, 
thole things which were more ſolid and ſubſtantial, 

a divine and immortal nature, whichche might carry 


not be long before it deſcengd. 


% * 


He was of very ſingular wiſdom and great prudence, 
of admirable {kill and readineſs in the management of 
was ſo concocted, that it lay not 
is head, but made him fit for any 
employment. He was very full and clear in all his-re- 


ſolutions at any debates, a moſt wiſe counſellor in any: 
difficulties and ſtreights, dextrous in untying any knot, 
of great judgment in ſatistying any ſcruple or doubt e- 
SE e ee ven in matters of religion. He was one, that ſoon ſaw 
a diſeourſe which Charidemus, (in Dion | 

Chryſoſtom) makes to his friends a little before his death, 


into the depth of any buſineſs that was before him, and. 
looked it quite through; that would preſently turn it 
over and over in his mind and fee it on all ſides; and 
he underſtood things ſo well at the firſt ſight, that he 
did not often need any tecond thoughts, but uſually 
preſent reſolution and determination of his 
n e ee e: 
And add to his known integrity, uprightnels and 
faithfulneſs; his ſtrong and lively, his waking and truly- 
tender conſcience, which, joined with the former things 
I ſpoke of, made him (as one of the antients ſpeaks) 
An exemplar of true chriſtian philotophy and virtue, 
2 (as it were) the ſpiritual rule, line and ſquare there- 
oft“! 5 E ie 143 ON 4H 4 
Tle had incorporated, ſhall. J fay, or inſculed all 
principles of juftice and righteouſneſs, and made them 
one with himſelf. So that I may ſay of him in Antoni- 
nus's phraſe, * He was plunged into the very depths of 
righteouſneſs, They who knew him, very well knew 
the truth of all this. And 1-am-periuaded he did as 
heartily and cordially, as eagerly and earneſtly, do what 
appeared to be juſt and right, without any {clf-reſpe& 
or particular reflections, as any man living. AY 
e- 


3 e 

Methinks 1 ſee how earneft he would be in a good 

matter which appeared to be reaſonable and juſt, as 
though juſtice herſelf had been in him, looking out at 
his eyes, and ſpeaking at his mouth. It was a virtue 
indeed that he had a great affection unto, and which he 
was very zealous to maintain; in whoſe quarrel he was 
in danger to be angry, and ſometimes to break forth in- 
10 a ſhort paſſion. RE 
But he was always very urgent upon us, that by the 
grace of God and the help of the mighty ſpirit of Jeſus 
Chriſt working in us, we would endeavour to purge 

out the corruption of our natures, and to crucity the 

fleſh with all the alfections and luſts thereof: Yea, to 
ſubdue, as much as it is poſſible, even the firſt deviations 


conſent, and to lahour after purity of heart, that ſo we 


might ſce God, For his endeavour was not only to be 


but of the pollutions of the world through luſt, but, as 


Plotin ſpeaks, To come to the true likeneſs of God 


and his Son, or, in the apoftle's language, to be a par- 
taker of the divine nature. And here now what words 
Ghalltulet- CE aaa 
What ſhall I ſay of his love? None that knew him 
well, but might ſee in him love ſpringing up in his 


ſoul, and flowing out to all; and that love unfeigned, 


without guile, hyprocriſy, or diſſimulation. I cannot 
tell you how his ſoul was univerſalized, how tenderly 


| he embraced all God's creatures in his arms, more 


_ eſpecially men, and principally thoſe in whom he be- 
held the image of his heavenly father. 
His patieace was no leſs. admirable than his love, 


under a lingering and tedious diſeaſe; wherein he never 
murmured nor complained, bur reſted quietly ſatisfied 
in the infinite unbounded goodnets and tendernels of 
his father, and the commiſerations of Jeſus Chrift our 


merciful high prieſt, who can be touched with a feeling 


of our infirmities. He ſtill reſolved with Job, Though 


be kill me, yet will I truſt in him, And he told me in 
| his ſickneſs, © That he hoped he had learned that, for 


which God ſent it, and that he thoughr God kept 


him ſo long in ſuch a caſe, under ſuch burdens and 
preſſures, that 705 might have its perfect work 
in him.” His ſickneſs 0 

Nazianzen ſpeaks), a learned diſeaſe and full of true 


- philoſophy, which taught him more of real chriſtianity, 


and made his foul of a more ſtrong, able, athletic habit 
and temper. For, as St James faith, F patience have its 


perſect work, then is a ſoul perfect and entire, wanting no- 
And really in his ficknels he ſhewed what 
chriſtianity and true religion is able to do; what might, 
pPover and virtue there is in it to bear up a ſoul under 


thing. 


the greateſt. loads; and that he could, through Chri/? 
Nrengthening him, do all that, which he ſo admirably dil- 
5 courled of in his life, | | | 


But for his humility, it was that, which was moft 


apparent and conſpicuous. You might have beheld in 


him (as the ſame father ſpeaks) true humility in a moſt | 
eminent degree, and the more eminent, confidering how | 


much there was within him which would have ſwelled 
and puffed up another. But from his firſt admiſhon 
into the univerſity (as I am informed by thoſe that 
knew him) he ſought not great things for himſelf, but 


was contented in the condition wherein he was. He. 
made not haſte to riſe and climb, as youths are apt 


to do (which we in thele late times too much ex- 
Perience, wherein youths ſcarce fledged have ſoared to 


the higheſt preferments) but proceeded leiſurely by or- 


-derly ſteps not to what he could get, but to what he 
'was fit to undertake, He ſtayed God's time of ad- 
vancement, with all induſtry 


ſtudies; as it he rather defired to deſerve honour, than 
to be honoured. He ſhook off all idleneſs and floth, 


| dently thirſted. 


thoſe forenamed chriſtian virtues, 
without a ſoul; but what Iſidore ſaith of faith and 
| works, held true of him, * His faith was animated, 


ckneſs undoubtedly was ge, roo (as 


and pains following his 
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the bane of youth, and ſo had the bleſſing of God 
upon his endeavours, who gave him great encourages 


ment from ſeveral perſons ot worth, and at laſt brought 
him unto this place. And 1 challenge any one that 


is impartial to ſay, if fince he came hither, they ever 


beheld in him any pride, vain-glory, boaſting, ſelf- 


conceit, deſire of honour and being famous in the world. 


Na, there is not the man living that had the eyes ever 
to diſcern any thing of this ſwoln nature: But on the 
contrary it. was eaſy to take notice of moſt profound 
humility and lowlineſs of mind, which ſhewed him to be 
a true diſciple of Je/irs Chriſt, who took upon bim the form 
of a ſervant, and made himſelf of no reputation. And I dare 


© 18 {ay our dear friend was as true, as humble a ſervant 
in our ſouls, thoſe firſt motions. that are without our | 


(without any compliment) to the good of mankind, as 
any perſon that this day lives. This was his deſign 
in his ſtudies, and it it had pleaſed the Lord of life to 
have prolonged his days, it would have been for more 


of his work: For he was reſolved (as he once told me) 


very much to lay aſide other ſtudies, and travel in the 
ſalvation of men's fouls, after whoſe good he moſt ar- 
Shall I add, (as the apoſtle ſpeaks) above, or unto 
all theſe, his faith, I ſay his true working and lively 
faith, his ſimple, plain-hearted, naked faith in Chriſt? It 
is likely that it did not buſy itfelf about many fine no- 
tions, ſubtilties and curioſities, or believing whole 
volumes: but be ſure it was that, which was firmly ſet 
and fixed in the mercy and goodneſs of God through 


| Chriit ; that alſo which brought down Chrift into his 
ſoul; which drew down heaven into his heart; which 


ſucked in life and ftrength continually from our Saviour; 
which made him Hearty, ſerious and conſtant in all 
His faith was not 


quickened and actuated by theſe.“ He lived by faith in 
the Son of God; by it he came to be truly partaker 


cf the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, and had it wrought and 
formed in his very ſoul. For this indeed was the end 


of his life, the main deſign which he carried on, that 
he might become like to God. So that if one ſhould 


have aſked him that queſtion in Antoninus, What is 
thy art and profeſſion, thy buſineſs and employment?” 
He would not have anſwered, to be a great ok 
mathematician, hiſtorian, or hebrician, (all which he was 


iloſopher, 


in great eminency) to be a phyſician, lawyer, general 
linguiſt; which names and many more his genaral ſkill 


deſerved: But he would have anſwered, My art is to 


be good ; To be a truedivine is my care and buſineſs, 
or, in the Chriſtian phraſe, to be holy as God is holy, 
to be perfect as my heavenly father is perfect. All, that 
remember the ſerious behaviour and weighty expreſ- 
ſions he uſed in his prayers, cannot but call to mind 
how much his heart was ſet upon the attainment of this 


true goodnels, 


He was far from that ſpirit of devouring zeal that 


hath too often and too much raged in the world: He 


would rather have been conſumed in the ſervice of 
men, than have called for fire down from heaven, to 
conſume them. But as for benigaity of mind and 


chriftian kindneſs, every body that knew him will re- 


member that he ever had their names in his mouth; 
and J aſſure them they were no leſs in his heart and 


lite; as knowing that, without theie, truth itſelf is in 


a faction, and Chriſt is drawn into a party, And this 
graciouſneſs of ſpirit was the more remarkable in him, 
becauſe he was of a temper naturally hot and choleric, 
as the greateſt minds moſt commonly are. He was 
wiſer than to let any anger reſt in his boſom ; much 
leſs did he ſuffer it to burn and boil till it was turned 
into gall and bitterneſs ;-and leaſt of all would we * 

| | due 
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dure that any paſſion ſhould lodge in him, till it was 
become a cankered malice and black hatred, which the 
_ generality of men ſcarce hide, but let it appear in their 

eountenance and in their ee ee thers. 
It he was at any time moved into anger, it was but 
a ludden fluſhing in his face, and it did as ſoon vaniſh 
as ariſe; and it uſed to ariſe upon no ſuch occaſion as 
I now {peak of. No, whenſoever he looked upon the 
fierce and conſuming fires that were in men's ſouls, it 
made him ſad, not angry; and it was his conſtant en- 
deavour to inſpire men's ſouls with more benign and 
kindly heats, that they might warm but not ſcorch 
their brethren. _ 3 


"And from this ſpirit, together with the reſt ot chriſ- 


tilan graces that were in him, there did reſult a great 
| ſerenity, quiet and tranquillity in his ſoul, which dwelt 


ſo much above, that it was not ſhaken with any of thoſe. 
tempeſts and ſtorms which uſed to unſettle more low and 


azbject minds. He lived in a continued ſweet enjoy- 


ment of God, and ſo was not diſquieted with ſcruples 
or doubts of his ſalvation. There was always diſcerna- 


ble in him a chearful ſenſe of God's goodneſs, which 
ceaſed not in the time of ſickneſs. But we moſt longed 


centre of his reſt. He that had ſuch a conſtant feeling 
.of God within him, we might conclude would have the 


moſt ſtrong and powerful ſenſe, when he came nearer to | 
acloſe conjunction with him. But God was pleaſed to 
deny this to us, and by a lcthargic diſtemper which 


* 


ſeized on his ſpirits, he paſſed the fix laſt days of his 
life (if I may call it a life) in a kind of ſleep, and, with- 
155 much taking notice of any thing, he ſlept in the 
I have almoſt prevented myſelt already in the two 


* 


latter particulars, his ſingular care, and his great uſeful- 


neſs; both which "muſt needs be concluded from the 


former: his care I ſay of others as a rutor, his uſefulneſs 


as a fellow of this now mournful ſociety. 


was to have and to want a loving father, a faithful tutor. 


He was one that did conftantly mind their good, that 
| Inftilled excellent pious notions into their minds, and 


5 gave light in every thing a man could deſire to know. 


Trance, p | 
bove all he taught them true dependence upon God, and 


_ reference of themſelves and all their ſtudies unto him; 


with true taith in, and imitation of, our Lord and Savi- | alott: but let us turn up our minds continually to hea-. 


our Jeſus Chriſt : for which end he often expounded to 


them out of the holy ſcriptures. And for human learn- | 


ing, the many good ſcholars, that came from under bis 
hand, do witneſs how dexterous he was at the training 
up of youth in all good literature. 


noblemen and women, with divers others, when they 
died, committed both their ſons and daughters to his 
tuition, as unto ſome tutelar angel, or a ſacred and di- 


vine guardian. Truly thoſe that come to the univerſity, 
are in a manner without father and mother; but they 


could not be committed to a more loving tutor, a more 


-'S- 


in all true learning and piety. If any think that he was 


too ſevere, let me tell them that they are ſuch as find 
fault with the lion, becauſe he looks not like an ape: 


he both looked and 1 

to his ſoul ſuch folid. high and generous principles, as 
few men are acquainted with, which made him very zea- 
'lous not only for righteouſneſs, integrity and holineſs, 
but for a decorum in all things. He had a great regard 


for all thoſe things which are mentioned by the apoſtle, | 


- Philip. iv. 8. For whatſoever things were true, honeſt, 
(or rather comely and grave, ſeemly and venerable, as 
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$ life taught them continual leſſons of juſtice, tempo- 
rudence, fortitude and maſculine virtue; and a- 


Porphyry tells us of 
tin, that he was ſuch a careful perſon, that ſundry | 


holy. and faithful guardian, that would bring them up 
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virtue, he was mo 


ſides ſome Arabic) 


| | | Nepotian, with alittle alteration. - 
to ſee the motions ot his ſoul, when he drew near the 


_ rioully therefore exhort ever 


SMI 


eus doth fignify) for all that was juft, pure, lovely, ot 


good fame and report; if there was any praiſe, or any 

3 moſt earneſt and forward in its behalf. 
His name 18 more worthy to be had in eſpecial re- 
membrance, and highly deſerves to be ranked among 
our benefactors, he having endowed our library with 
all the books that he had, and we wanted; and I have 
reaſon to believe that if he had not been ſo tuddenly, 
ſurpriſed by thoſe forgetful lethargic fits, he intended to 
beftow more upon us than his books ; which yet were 


both many and choice ones, being above fix hun- 
dred for number, and many © 6 x hun- 


y of them large and coſtly; 
and for the matter of them, many Hebrew books, — 


; many mathematic books, man 
books of hiſtory both ancient and modern, as alſo of 


| philoſophy and philology both ſacred and prefane. 


And whenſoever we commemorate his love unto-us, let 
it be with ſome encomium ; let us mourn quod talem 


amiſerimus, that we are deprived of ſuch a perion ; but 


let us rejoice and give thanks to God quod talem habue- 
rimus, that we ever had ſuch an one who hath done us 
ſo much good. They are the words of St Jerom to 


But let me tell you in concluſion of all, that herein 
would be ſhown our greateſt love and affection which 

we bear to him, this would he the greateſt honour of 
him, if we would but expreſs his life in ours, that o- 
thers might ſay, when they behold us, there walks at 
leaſt a ſhadow of Mr Smith. And O that I might 


with Eliſha a double portion among thole that I defir 


a e 4 
ſhould ſhare in the gifts and praces of this Elijah! Thi 
is the higheſt of my ancbition, 1Ja is 


that many might but 
this one. Let me ſe- 
a ö y one of us to imitate this 
maſter in Iſrael: Imitate him in his induftry, if not in 
his learning: Imitate his temperance, his patience, his 
fortitude, his condour and ingenuity, his holineſs and 


poſſeis the riches that lodged in 


| | righteouſneſs, his faith and love, his charity and humi- 
All his pupils began to know in his ſickneſs what it | 17 


lity, his 1elf-denial and true ſelf-refignation to the will 


of God: In a word, all thoſe chriſtian virtues, which 


lived in him, let them live in us for ever. 


Let us die to the world, as he did, befor 
Let us ſeparate our ſouls from our bodies and all bodily 
things, betore the time of our departure and ſeparation 
come. Let us take an eſpecial heed left we do, as moſt 
men do, ſuffer this lower and earthly world; left we be 
drawn forcibly into its embraces, and ſo held from riſing 


e we die: 


ven, and earneſtly defire pati Deum, to ſuffer God; to be, 


mightily and ſtrongly attracted by him, from all earth- 
ly and ſenſible delights, to an admiration and love of his 
everlaſting beauty and goodneſs, CV 
Let us labour to be ſo well acquainted with him, and 
all things ot the higher world, and ſo much diſengaged 
in our affections from this and all that is in it, that when 
we come to go out, of this world, we mayneverlook back 


and lay, O what goodly things do I leave! what a brave 


world am I ſnatched from! would I might live a little 
longer there! Let us get our hearts ſo crucified ro-the 
world, that it may be an eaſy thing to us to ſhake hands 
with, and bid a farewell to, our friends (the deareſt 
things we have) our lands, houſes, goods and whatſoe- 


ver is valuable in our eyes. Let us uſe the world as 


though we uſed it not: Let us die daily, as our de: 
ake like a man, that had drunk in- | Y, AS Our dear 


friend did; and fo it was eaſy for him to die ar laſt. 


Die did I ſay? Shall I uſe that word, or rather «9uzraru 


he is flown away, (as Nazianzen ſpeaks) his {foul hath 
got looſe, and now feels her wings; or prowutra he hath 


changed his habitation, he has one into the other 
world, as Abraham went out of Ur in'o Canaan ; or, 


as the lame father lays, wixgor mpoamoInprs me Counros, he hath 
taken his journey into another country a little before his 


body ? 


XI 


N 
body! He hath left his body bebind him awhile to 


take aſleep in the duſt, and when it awakes at the retur- 
rection, it ſhall follow alſo to the ſame place. Then 


ſhall it be made a ſpiritual body, then ſhall it have | 


_ wings given to it alſo and be lovingly married again to 
the ſoul, never any more to ſuffer any ſeparation. And 
at that time we ſhall all meet with our dear Father and 
friend again, who now are here remaining crying out, 
O my Father, my Father, &c. Then ſhall all tears be wip- 
ed away from our eyes, and there ſhall be no more 
death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be 
any more pain: Then we ſhall not need ſuch a light as 


he was; for there is no night there, and they need no 


candle, neither light of the ſun; for the Lord God 
_ giveth them light, and they ſhall reign for ever and e- 
Je Nen | 


* 


Tzus far his pious encomiaſt; To whom we will 


: ſubjoin the witneſs of another excellent contemporary, 
namely, Dr John Worthington of Cambridge, in his 


epiſtle to the reader, prefixed to Mr Smith's Select 


Diſcourſes, which Dr Worthington publiſhed Ann. Dom. 


Ye 
I conſidered Mr Smith as a friend, one whom I 


knew for many years, not only when he was fellow 


of Queen's-college, but when a ftudent in Emanuel-col- 
lege, where his early piety and the'remembering his 


Creator in thoſe days of his youth, as alſo his excellent 


improvements in the choiceſt parts of learning, endeared 
him to many, particularly to his careful tutor, then 

fellow of Emanuel college, afterwards provoſt ot King's- 
college, Dr Whichcote ; to whom for his directions and 
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have moſt of divine worth and excellency in them, and 
rendering him a truly god-like Man; -as in thoſe other 

| perfeCtions and accompitſhments of the mind, which 

rendered him e very rational and learned man: And 

withall, in the midſt of all theſe great accompliſliments; 


encouragements of him in his ſtudies, his ſeaſonable_ 


pProviſion for his ſupport and maintenance when he was 


a young ſcholar, as 
regard. 


ſo upon other obliging conſidera- 


r Smith did ever expreis à great and ſingular 


But belides I conſidered him (which was more) as 


a true ſervant and friend of God: And to ſuch a one, 
and what relates to ſuch, l thought I owed no leſs 


FT 


care and diligence. And how fitly and properly both 


theſe titles were verified concerning him, who was a 


faithful, hearty and induftriops ſervant of God, count- 


ing it his duty and dignity, his meat and drink to do 
the will of his Maſter in heaven, and that from his very 
ſoul, and with good will, (the characters of a good ſer- 
vant) and who was dearly affected towards God, and 
treated by God as a friend; may appear from that 


ral. I might eafily fill much paper, if I ſhould particu- 
larly recount thoſe many excellencies that ſhined forth 
in him: But I would ſtudy to be ſhort. I might trul 
lay, that he was not only a righteous and truly honet 
man, but alſo a good man. 
imitator of God in purity and holineſs, in benignity, 
goodnels and love, a love enlarged as God's love is, 
whoſe goodneſs overflows and ſpreads itſelf to all, 
and his tender mercies are over all his works, He was a lo- 


ver of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſincerity, a lover of his ſpi- 
rit and ot his life, a lover of his excellent laws and rules | 
of holy life, a ſerious praQtiſer of his ſermon in the 


'mount, that beſt ſermon that ever was preached, and 
yet none more generally neglected by thoſe that call 
themſelves chriſtians; though the obſervance of it be 
for the true intereſt both of men's ſouls end of chriſtian 
| ſtates and commonwealths ; and wm guy (as being 

the ſureſt way to their true ſettlement and eſtabliſh- 
ment) it is compared to the building upon a rock. 
To be ſhort, he was a chriſtian wholly and altogether 
ſuch; religious he was, but without any vain-glo- 
rioutneſs and oftentation ; not ſo much a talking or 
a diſputing, as a living, a doing, and an obeying chriſ. 

tian; one Inwardly acquainted with the ſimplicity and 


_ - account of him repreſented in the ſermon at his fune- 
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He was a follower and 


corru 
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Power of godlineſs, but no admirer of the phariſaie form 
and ſanctimonious ſhews though never ſo good and ſpe- 
cious) which cannot and do not affect the adult and 
ſtrong chriſtians, though they may and do thoſe that 
are unſkilful and weak. For in this weak and low 
ſtate of the divided churches in chriſtendom weak and 
ſlight things (eipecially if they make a fair ſhew in the 
fleſh, as the apoſtle ſpeaks) are moſt eſteemed ; whereas 
in the mean time the weightier matters of the law, the 
moſt concerning and. {ubftantial parts of religion are 
Paſſed over and.diiregarded by them, as being grievous 
to them, and no way for their turns, no way f 


cumciſion which is of the heart, and in the ſpirit, is that 


| whoſe praiſe is of God, though not of men; and that 
which is highly eſteemed amongſt men, is an abomina- 


tjon-in- the Tight of Gods. nt dt, 
He was eminent as well in thoſe perfections, 


48 * 


which 


as eminent and exemplary in unaffected humility and 


| true lowlineſs of mind. And herein he was like to Mo- 
les, that ſervant and friend of God, who was moſt 
weak andlowly in heart (as our Lord is alſo ſaid to bez 
Matth. xi. in this, as in all other reſpects greater than 
Moſes, who was vir mitiſſimus) above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth, Numb. xii. And 


thus he excelled others as much in humility as he did 


in knowledge, in that thing which, though in a leſs de- 

| gree in ſome than in others, is apt to puff up and ſwell 
them with pride and ſelf.conceit. 
ble, though he was a perſon of brave parts, as Jolephu 


But Moſes was hum- 


ſpeaks of him, and having had the advantages of a mo 


ingenuous education was moſt admirably accompliſh- 
ed in the choiceft parts of knowledge, and learned in 
all the wiſdom of the Egyptians ; whereby ſome of the 


antients underſtood the myſterious hieroglyphical learn- 
ing, natural philoſophy, muſic, phyſic and mathema- 


tics. And for this laſt (to omit the reſt) how excellent 
this humble man, the author, was therein, did appear 

to thoſe that heard him read a mathematical lecture in 
the ſchools for ſome years, and may appear hereafter to 


the reader, if thoſe lectures can be recovered. _ 
To conclude, he was a plain-hearted friend and 
chriſtian, one in whoſe ſpirit and mouth-there was no 


guile; a profitable companion; nothing of vanity and 


triflingnels in him, as there was nothing of ſourneſs 


and ſtoiciſm. I can very well remember, when I have 
had private converſe with him, how pertinently and 
freely he would ſpeak to any matter propoſed, ho- 


weightily, ſubſtantially and clearly expreſſive of his ſenſe 


his private diſcourſes would be both tor matter and 
language, much of the ſame importance and value 


with ſuch exerciſes as he ſtudied for, and performed in 
public, 1 Es 


fair and lively character of him by a worthy friend ot 
his in the termon preached at his funeral; for the pub- 


liſhing whereof and annexing it (as now it is) to thoſe 
diſcourſes, he was importuned by letters from ſeveral 


hands, and prevailed with: Wherein it ſome part of the 


character ſhould ſeem to have in it any thing of hyper- 


bole and ſtrangeneſs, it muſt ſeem ſo to ſuch ouly who 
either were unacquainted with him and firangers to his 
worth, or elſe find it an hard thing not to be envious, 
aud a difficulty to be humble. But thoſe, that had a 
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| or their 
__ intereſt, fleſhly eaſe, and worldly advantages. 
But God's thoughts are not as their thoughts: The cir- 


I have intimated ſome things concerning the au- 
thor; much more might be added: But it needs not, 
there being (as I before inſinuated) already drawn a 


<= 


worthy of praiſe- and imitation. And certainly a juft 


in his ſalnts, (it ! may with ſome apply to this ſenſe | 


thers, particularly for the awakening and obliging them 
to an earneſt endeavouring after thote heights and emi- 
nent degrees in grace and virtue and every worthy ac- | 
compliſhment, which by ſuch examples they fee to be 
poſſible and attainable through the aſſiſtances which the. 


— — 
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more inward converſe with him, knew him to be one | 


of thoſe; of whom the world was not worthy, one of the 
excellent ones in the earth; a perſon truly exemplary in 
the temper and conftitution of his ſpirit, and in the well 
ordered courſe of his life; a life unius graft coloris, fine 
actionum difſentione (as I remember Seneca doth expreſs 
it ſomewhere in his epiſtles,) * all of one colour, every 
where like itfelf;” And eminent in thoſe things that are 


repreſentation of thoſe excellencies, that ſhined in him 
(as allo a faithful celebration of the like accompliſhments 
in others) is a doing honour to God who is wonderful | 


that in pſal. 5 and it may be alſo of great uſe to o- 


ivine goodneis is ready to afford thoſe ſouls, which 


favours from heaven, and to be con 


the fame Þ 
ideas and li 


Ul 


beſte. 


fter-{chool; where being choſen into the college, he 


preſently, became the delight and admiration of his | D 
| Jchool-tellows, by the ſweetneſs of his temper, and the 


delicate turn of his exerciſes. At the age of ſeventeen, | 


be repaid the kindneſs of his benefactor, in two elegant 
eclegies upon the death of his friend William Lilly, the 


famous aſtrologer. On the 17th of May the following 


| year, 1682, he was elected from the ſchool to a ſtu- 


dent's place at Chriſt-Church-college in Oxford; where 


having taken his degree of B. A. at the regular time, he 


became a tutor, and was the next year pitched upon 


though ſo young, as very capable of taking a part, to- 
22 with bis fellow-collegians, Dr Aldrich and Mr\ d 
Atterbury, in the popiſh controverſy againſt Obadiah | 


Walker, maſter of Univerſity-co lege. In this engage- 
ment, he publiſhed, in 1687, Animadverſions on the 


eight Theſes laid down, and the inferences deduc2d | . 
from them, in a diſcourſe intituled, Church-Govern- 
ment, Part V. lately printed at Oxford. Thus early 


did he diſtinguiſh himſelf in a point of ſo much ſerious. 


ſludy, as was the defence of his Prince's ſupremacy a- 


' gainft the papal uſurpations, when urged to it by his 


regard for the honour of the univerſity. - Neither. did 


he fail of giving the higheſt entertainment to that ele- 
gant ſeat of the Muſes, by his admirable poetical talents, 


when a ſuitable occaſion invited him. The Muſe An- 


glicanæ cannot boaſt a more exquiſite performance, than 


the Audio Davifiana of Mr Smalridge, publiſhed firſt in 


1689, 4to, The ſame year, July 4th, he proceeded 
Mafter of Arts; not long after which, he entered into 


 HolyjOrders, and about the year 1692 was appoint- 
ed miniſter ot Tothil-Fields-chapel, 
1693, he was collated to a prebend in the church of 


eſtminſter. In 


Litchfield. In 1700, he took his doctor's degree in 


"divinity, and frequently ſupplicd the place of Dr Jane, 


1 


1 | 
© The lives and examples of men eminently holy ana 


 uſeful.in their generation, ſuch as were patterns of good 


works, are ever to be valued by us as Front bleſſi ngs and 
idered as excellent 
helps to the advancement of religion in the world: and 
therefore there being before us theſe, living pictures“ 
(as Baſil ſpeaks in his epiſtle, and a little afterwards in 
iſtle), ſuch moving and active ftatues,” fair. 
vely patterns of what is moſt praiſe-worthy, 
lovely and excellent; it ſhould be our ſerious care that 
we be not, through an unworthy and lazy ſelf-negleQ, 
ingentium exemplorum parvi imitatores, {ſmall imita- 
tors ot vaſt examples) to uſe Salvion's expreſſion; it 
ſhould be our holy ambition to tranſcribe their virtues 
and excellencies, to make their nobleft and beſt accom- 


eſt Toward the mark, and reach forth to thoſe things that are | lent and makes moſt for 


. | the accompliſhing and perfect | 
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| then Regius. Profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, with great 
_ applauſe, till the profeſſor's death in February 1706 7, 


when his wortky deputy was ftrongly recommended 
to the queen for his ſucceſſor by the univerſity, who 


| had been witneſſes of his juſt pretenſions to it, but he 


9 


| was obliged to yield to the tide of party, which carried 
it to his competitor. |. 1 


He had now long been diſtinguiſhed by his diſcourles 


| from the pulpit; and in conſequence © thereof, on the 


29th of January 1707-8, he was choſen lecturer of St 
unſtan's in the Weſt, London. He had entered very 
early into an intimacy with Dr Francis . Atterbury at 
ſchool; and this, by a concurrence of ſentiments and 
ftudies, atterwards grew into the moſt ſincere and hearty = 
frjend ih ; of which he gave an illuſtrious proof in 
1710, when being a member of the lower-houte dt Con- 
vocation, he ſteadily promoted his friend's advance- 
ment to the prolocutor's chair, and preſented him to the 
houſe on that occaſion. in an elegantly turned pane- 
gyric. He continued alfo firm in the fame connexions 
the following years, but without ſuffering himſelf to be 
rawn into the violence and rage of party diſputes, ei- 
ther upon ſtate or church ſubjects, In this amiable diſ- 


| polition of perſuing mild and perſuaſive methods, he 


entertained a friendly correſpondence with Dr Samuel 
Clarke and Whifion ; and was very ſerviceable in mode- 
rating the heat of the proceedings in convocation againſt 
them. In the ſame ſpirit he propoſed a conference 


| with the former upon the ſubject of the Trinity, which 


was accordingly held at the feat of Thomas Cartwright 
eſiq; of Aynho, in Northamptonſhire, about the year 
1712. But, however commendable fo peaceful a con- 
duc might be 1a the eyes of all the ſober part of chriſ- 
tians, yet there were not wanting thoſe who took great 
offence at it, and ſome of theſe even carried their re- 
lentments ſo far as to charge him with leaning towards 
Arianiſm, iuſomuch, that a little betore his death he was 
brought under a neceſſity of vindicating himſelf from 
that calumny. DER | | 
In 1711, he preached his tarewel ſermoa at St Dun- 
ftan's, upon the reſignation of that leQtureſhip,. being 
made canon of Chriſt church in Oxford, into which he 
was inftalled the fourth of September that year. Dr At- 


| terbury was made dean of that church the ſame day; 
ps OT and 


Th BEE: 
and reſigning the deanery of Carliſle, Dr Smalridge ſuc- 
ceeded him in that dignity, into which he was admitted 
on the third of November, and inſtalled by proxy on 
the twenty- ninth of the fame month. Upon the pro- 

motion of this friend to the deanery of Weſtminſter and 
biſhopric of Rocheſter, he ſucceeded him alſo as dean 
of Chriſt-church; into which he was admitted on the 
eleventh of July 1713. To this deanery, upon the 
tranſlation of Dr John Robinſon to the ſee of London, 
'was added that of Briſtol, ot which Dr Smalridge was 
made biſhop in 1714; and her majeſty appointed him 
| her lord-Almoner ſoon after. In this poſt he likewiſe 
ſerved her ſucceſſor, king George the firſt, the firſt 
Chriſtmas after his acceſſion to the throne. But ftill 


preſerving that benevolent principle which conſtantly 
directed his conduct in all public affairs, never to join | 


in the exaſperating meaſures of any party, he became 
diſagreeable ro the miniſtry, by refuſing to ſigu the de- 


charation, which the archbithop of Canterbury and ſome | 
other biſhops, then in and about London, had drawn 

up on occaſion of the rebellion in 1715; and ſoon al- 
ter was removed from the Almoner's place. 
it was not long before his true merit was particularly 


marked by her Royal Highneſs the princeis of Wales, 
afterwards queen Caroline, with whom he continued 
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I ROBERT SOUTH, a learned and witty di- 


vine, was of a genteel extraction, being deſcend- 
ed from the Souths of Kelftone and Kielby in Lincoln- 
ſhire; but his father, Mr William South, ſettling in 
London, became an eminent merchant there, and mar- 
Tying a gentlewoman of the name of Berry, deſcended 
from the Berryes in Kent, had this fon, born at his 
in Hackney; in the year 1633. He early diſcovered 

an extraordinary genius for letters, and having gone 


through the firſt rudiments of Grammar with uncom- 


mon ſucceſs, was ſent to Weſtminfter-ichool, where he 
was entered kirg's ſcholarin 1647. 
ſelf remarkable the following year by reading the Latin 
* in the ſchool, on the day of king Charles the 
firſt's martyrdom, 
After the famous Dr Buſby had cultivated and improved 
ſo. promiſing a genius with particular induſtry and en- 


couragement for four years, he was choſen a ſtudent to 
Chriſt-church- college in Oxford in 1651 ; where hav- 


ing the advantage of a handſome allowance from his 
mother, and the contenance of his relation, Dr John 


South, of New-college, Regius-profeſſor of the Greek 


tongue; he obtained thoſe acquiſitions in literature, that 


made him the admiration and eſteem of the whole uni- 


verſity, and drew upon him the eyes of the beſt maſters 
ot humanity, and other ſtudies, by the quick progreſs 
he made through them. He took his firſt degree in 
Arts, February 24, 1054-5, having wrote an elegant 


copy of Latin verſes, congratulating Cromwell, then 
rotector, upon the peace concluded that year with the 
utch. In 1655, he wrote his famous Latin poem, 
intituled Mufica Incantans: five Poema exprimens mufice 


vires, juvenem in inſaniam abigentis, & muſici inde pericu- 


lum. He commenced Maſter of Arts on the 12th of 


Jane, 1657, aſter performing all the preparatory exerci- 
es for it with the higheſt applauſe, and ſuch a peculiar 
turn of wit and humour, as juſtly entituled him to re- 


preſent the Terre Filius, in which character he ſpoke the 


_ uſual ſpeech at the celebration of the act the ſame year. 
In 1658, he entered into Holy orders, being or- 
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However, 


And he made him- 


and praying for his Majeſty by name. 


Life of Du R O BE R T 


j was collated by King Charles to a Canonry of 


| Kain 


from that time in high fayour till his death, which 

was occaſioned by an apoplexy, on the twenty-ſeventh 
of September, 1719, to the great grief of his college, 
and the whole univerſity of Oxford. He died at 
Chriſt-church, and his corps was interred in the iſle, on 
the North fide of the choir of that cathedral, where 
lome years afterwards a handſome monument of white 
marble was fixed to a column; with an inſcription in 
elegant Latin. He was united to Mr Nelion (whole 
epitaph he wrote) ir. a kind of congenial worth, eſpe- 
cially in works of charity ; wherein he ſo much abound- 
ed, that his widow and two children, a ſon and daugh- 


ter, had been deſtitute of a ſupport if the foremention- 


ed generous patroneſs, the princeſs of Wales, had not 
Proyaged for them, by giving the firſt a penſion of three 
undred pounds a year, afid conferring a good benefice 


in the church for the ſon, Mr Henry Smalridge, who 


having been bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool, was then a 
ſtudent of Chriſt-church and Maſter of Arts, and took | 
orders to qualify himſelf for receiving his worthy patro- 


neſs's bounty. In 1724, the widow took an opportu- "= 


nity of expreſſing her grateful ſenſe of theſe favours in 


a dedication to her Royal Highneſs, prefixed to a collec- 


tion of ſixty of the bithop's ſermons then publiſhed ia 


folio; the ſecond edition of which came out in 1727, 
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| to the rights and ceremonies of the church ot England. 


He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the pulpit as much as 


he had done in the roſtrum, and the following year 


he was pitched upon to preach the aſſize termon 
before the judges, in which he exprefled ſuch a 


warm zeal againſt the independents, as highly pleaſ- 
ed the preſbyterians ; and Dr Edward Reynolds, who 


had been ſome years before dean of Chriſt-church, 
happening to be one of his auditors, did, in going out 
of the church, ſalute the preacher, very kindly embrac- 
ed him, and promiſed to do all that lay in his power for 
him. But upon the dawn of his majeſly's reftoration, 


in the latter end of the year, he preached with no leſs 


warmth againſt the hypocriſy of the preſbyterians ; 
and, on the tenth of Auguſt, 1660, he was choſen 


public orator of the univerlity, after he had preached 
a moſt excellent ſermon, on the 29th of July preceding, 


before the king's commiſſioners, who were ee | 
to rectify all the abuſes that had been committed in the 


univerſity during the uſurpation. In the execution of 


the orator's office, he received, with an elegant Latin 


ſpeech, the earl of Clarendon, on his firſt entrance into 
the univerſity, on the ſeventh of September, 1661, after 


his lordſhip had been choſen their chancellor; and in 


another, introduced him to his inveſtiture into that dig- 


nity in the Convocation-houſe, on the gth of that 
month. Whereupon, the chancellor took him into his 

protection, and made him his domeſtic chaplain, 

Thus he was put into the road to church preferments, 
and was inſtalled prebendary of Weſtminſter, March 30, 

1603; and purſuant to his patron, the Chancellor's 
letter, was created doctor ot divinity on the firſt of 
October following, though not without a conſiderable 
oppoſition, as being then a maſter of arts of ſix years 
only, The chancellor alſo gave him after- 
wards the ſine-cure of Llanchiadar in Mochnaat, in 
North-Wales. After the Earl's baniſhment, in 1667, 
the Doctor was appointed chaplain to James Duke of 
Vork; and on the twenty-firſt of December 1805 he 
hriſt- 


dained by one of the deprived biſhops, according church, in the room of Dr Richard Gardiner deceaſed, 
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cocke, then 


may till, vie with moſt parſonage-houſes in England. 
Ia 1681, the doctor, who was then one of his majeſty's | 
chaplains in ordinary, being in waiting, preached before 
the king upon theſe words, The lot is caſt into the lap, 
but the diſpoſing of it is of the Lord. Wherein, hav- 


into which he was inſtalled on the twenty-ninth of the 
ſame month. In 1676, he attended Laurence Hyde 
Eſq; younger ſon of the Earl of Clarendon, in the qua- 
lity of chaplain, on his embaſſage to Poland, he 
doctor very gladly accepted this offer, which gave 
him an Op portuniry of gratifying his naturally curious 
and ng itive temper. In order to complete which, he 
ſtaid behind the Ambaſſador at his own requeſt; and 


| 


what improvements he made thereby may be beſt ſeen 


in the account of that country, which he ſent in a letter 
from N December 16, 1677, to Dr Edward Po- 

egius Profeſſor of Hebrew, and one of the 
Canons of Chriſt-church, with whom he held a moſt 


intimate friendſhip. Soon after the doctor's return 


Weſtminſter, upon the death of Dr Edward Hinton, in 


1678, to the rectory ot Iſlip in Oxfordſhire, a living of 
conſiderable revenues, out of which he allowed a hun- 
dred pounds per annum to the reverend Mr Penny, a 
ſtudent of Chriſt- church, his curate; and expended the | 
reſt in educatin 
Sf tue pariſh, Adder he had been two years incumbent, 


and apprenticing the poorer children 


in 1690, he cauſed the chancel of the church, that had 


been ſuffered to run to ruin by his predeceſſor, to be re- 
built at his own expence; and finding the manſion- 


houſe belonging to the rector much too mean for the 


laæargeneſs of the ſtipend, he cauſed the ſhattered remains to 
be totally pulled down, and an edifice erected in a more 
convenient part of the town, having purchaſed the 


ſcite, with a handſome garden, as a perpetual manſion 
tor himſelf and ſucceſſors; ſo that, it might then, and 


8 ng ſpoken of the various changes and diſpenſations of 


Providence, and the unaccountable accidents and parti- 


culars of life, he introduced three examples of unex- 
| pected advancements in the following manner: Who, 
Tora he, that had looked upon Agathocles firft handling 


the clay, and making pots under his father, and after- 


Wards turning robber, could have thought that from 
ſuch a condition, he ſhould come to be king ot Sicily? 
Who that had ſeen Maſinello, a poor fiſherman, with his 


red cap and his angle, would have reckoned it poſſible 


| home, he was preſented by the dean. and chapter of | 


to ſee ſuch a pityful thing, within a week after, ſhining 


in his cloth of gold, and with a word or a nod abſolute- 


by commanding the whole city of Naples. ——And who, 
that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Cromwell 
firſt entering the parliament-houſe with a thread bare 


torn cloak, and greaſy hat, perhaps neither of them 


paid for, could have ſuſpected, that in the ſpace of ſo 


ew years he ſhould, by the murder of one king and the 


banichment of another, aſcend the throne? at which 
the king fell into a violent fit of laughter, and turning 
to lord Rocheſter, ſaid Ods, fiſn, Lory, your chaplain 


muſt be a biſhop, therefore put me in mind of him at 
the next vacancy. | N 


During the remainder of king Charles the ſecond's 
_ reign, the doctor continued a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the 


prerogative againſt all attempts that were made towards 


its diminution; and, by the intereſt of his patron, who 
on his return from his embaſſy, was raiſed to the peer- 


age, in conjunction with his own merits, had ſeveral 
offers of advancement into the Hierarchy; but he mo- 
deftly declined theſe, as having wherewithal to ſupport 


. himſelf according to the dignities he ſtood poſſeſſed of 
in the church, and the diftribution of charities he had 
already ſettled and intended to lay ſchemes for; in or- 
der to which, he made ſome purchaſes about this time 
of houles upon Ludgate-hill and Token-houle-yard. 


prime article of the chriſtian faith, the Trinity, againſt 
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On the acceſſion of king James the ſecond to the throne. 
his patron's brother, the earl of Clarendon, going 7 
Lieutenant to Ireland, made him an offer of an arch. 
biſhopric of that kingdom, but he continued fixed in his 
reſolves of ring privately, which theſe two noble 


eers were torced.to do ſoon after, by their diſmiſſion 
Ben court. After the quelling of Moon's 3 


lion, toward the ſuppreſſion of which, the doctor o y 
ly profeſſed, that if there ſhould be occaſion he would | 


change his black gown for a buff coat, the refidue of 


| king James's reign being taken up in acts of bigotry and 


violence gives us no particulars further of our divin 
than that he | 


he had imbibed the moſt generally received opinion of 


| paſhve obedience, fo he made that principle the rule of 


his conduct; and when the invitation to the prince 


| of Orange to come over and reſcue. our laws and 


liberties, ſigned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and o- 

ther biſhops, was offered to him, he refuſed it, coun 
his religion had taught him to bear all thi 

howſoever it ſhould pleaſe God that he ſhould ſuffer; he 


would, by the divine aſſiſtance, continue to abide by his 
allegiance, and ule no other weapons but his prayers 


and tears for the recovery of his ſovereign from the 


| wicked and unadviſed countels wherewith he was en- 
tangled. In the ſame principle, after the arrival of the 


prince of Orange, the doctor refuſed to ſubſcribe the 


Aſſociation paper, ſigned by the vice-chancellor and ſe- 


veral heads of colleges in Oxford, to ftand by that 


le However, after the revolution was brought a- 


out, the doctor complied with the neceſſity of the times. 


and took the oaths to the new government. Yet, when 


offers were made him by ſome great men at the helm 
who had. then the benefit of the royal ear, to procure 
him one of the ſees vacated by the nonjuring biſhops in 


1692, he excuſed himſelf on this account: That not- 
withſtand he, for his part, ſaw nothing that was con- 
trary to the Jaws of God, and the common practice of 
all nations, to ſubmit to princes in poſſeſſion of the 
throne, yet others might have their reaſons for a con- 


trary opinion; and he bleſſed God, that he was neither 


ſo ambitious nor in want of preterment, as tor the ſake 
of it, to build his riſe upon the ruins of any one father of 


the church, who for piety, good morals, and ſtrictneis 


of life, which every one of the deprived biſhops were . 


famed for, might be ſaid not to have left their equal.” 


The ſame turn of mind diſpoſed the doctor to diſ- 
like the act of Toleration, nor did he well reliſh ſome 
proceedings at court, whereby he ſuſpected (how juſtly 


it is not our buſineſs here to determine) ſome perſons to 


be countenanced and in great power, who were enemies 


to the church eſtabliſned. He laid hold of all occaſions 
to decry their meaſures and baffle their deſigns. And 


as he had vigoroully exerted himſelf with the commil- 


ſioners appointed by the king in 1689, for an union 


with diſſenting proteſtants, in behalf of the church li- 


turgy and forms of prayer, and entreated them by no 


means to part with any of its ceremonies that might 


have endangered the loſs of the whole: ſo he ſcarce 
ever preached, but he ſet before hie auditors the mil- 
chiefs that would ariſe by admitting ſuch vipers, as he 
called them, into the revenues of the church, that would 


eat their way through their adopted, not natural, mo- 
In 1693, our learned divine took up 


ther's bowels. 
his pen in defence of the orthodox doctrine, upon that 


ths 


ſpent the greateſt part of his time at Iſlip 
and Oxford, going ſometimes to his paternal eftate. at 
Caverſham in Oxfordſhire, near Reading, where he wag 

buſted in preparing for the preſs moſt of thoſe extraor- 
dinary ſermons which dave ſince ſeen the light, and ex- 
erciſed himſelt in devotions to deprecate the judgments 
that ſeemed to hang over the national church. But as 


ngs, and 
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brought upon him the bloody- 
ed by the ſtrangury, that excepting ſome tranſitory re- 


0 
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the miſrepreſ entations of it, y Dr William Sherlock. | 
The controverſy ſpread itſelf far and wide, and being 
carried on by both parties with too much heat and acri- 


mony, was at length determined, by the royal authori- 
ty, entirely to the ſatisfaction of Dr South, who finding 
his conduct in it unreaſonably impeached afterwards by 
Dr Stillingfleet, took an occaſion in publiſhing the third 


volume of his ſermons in 1698, to lance ſome fleches 
of his wit againſt that learned prelate. Much about this 


time the doctor's unwearied a Gaga to his ſtudies 


leaſes, ſcarce left him to his laſt moments. Vet not- 
withſtanding theſe pains he ſtill kept the ſprightlineis 


and vivacity of his temper with the few ffleuds he con- 
verſed, which were always well choſen. During the 


greateſt part of the reign of Queen Anne, he was in a 


ſtate of inactivity, and the infirmities of old age grow- 


ing faſt upon him, he performed very little of the du- 
ties of the miniſterial function, otherwiſe than when his 


health would allow of his attending the divine ſervice at 
Weſtminſter Abbey; though he would take a journey | 


to his ſeat near Reading, having always two chairmen 
attending his coach to take him out when he was uncaſy, 
through his indiſpofition before-mentioned, and carry 
him in the. chair. Notwithſtanding his ill ſtate of 
health, he continued his wonted recourſe to books, and 
the improyement of his mind almoſt to the day of his 
death ; and it was with great dithculty that his ſurgeon, 


whohad the cure of his ſore leg under hand, prevailed on 
him not to creep into his ſtudy too often; which yet 


he could not refrain. Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 


impedimeats to activity and motion, none ſhewed a | 
greater concern for the church, when he judged it to be 
in danger. In this ſpirit he was unwearied in his ap - 

lication to many of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to 
be mild and gentle in their ſentence againſt Dr Sache- 
verell, who was highly indebted to him for a very ſuc- | 
ceſsful advocate. Upon the change of the miniſtry, in 
1710, the doctor was again ſolicited and courted to, ac- 


rept of ſome higher digrities of the church, and parti- 
cularly to ſucceed Dr Sprat in the biſhopric ot Rocheſter 
and deanery of Weſtminſter 1713, but he returned for 


anſwer, * That ſuch a chair would be too uneaty for an 


old infirm man ta fit in, and he held. himſelf much bet- 


ter ſatisfied with living upon the eves-droppings of the | 
church than to fare ſumptuouſly, by being placed at 


the pinnacle of it.” 


In the ſame humour, upon the promotion of Dr At- | 


terbury, to thoſe moſt defirable dignities, being aſked 
by a gentleman concerning the ſtate of his health. 


Within an inch of the grave, no doubt, ſays he, ſince 


I have lived to ſee a gentleman, who was born the very 


= year in which I was made one of the prebendaries of 


this church, appointed to be dean of it.“ On the death 
of the queen, telling a particular friend, who uſually 


vilited him once or twice a week, that it was time for him 


to prepare for his journey to a bleſſed immortality ; ſince 


all that was good and gracious, and the very breath | 


of his noftrils, had made its departure. to rhe regions of 
bleſs and eternal happineſs,' Accordingly, he began 
thencetorward to ſet his houſe in order, and to provide 
for the further good of poſterity, as appears by the bene- 


factions in his laſt will. In 1715, he publiſhed a fourth 
volume of termons, which he inicribed ro Mr Bromley, | 


as a teſtimony of his high eſteem, and ſincere affection 
to that friend, though ar that time in diſgrace at court; 


and in the ſame ſteady zeal to his firſt connections, he 


proceeded to ſhew his regard to the family of the Duke 
of Ormond, (who had unhappily forfeited his title by a 
hill ot attainder in parliament) in cauſing himſelf to be 
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e in chair to the election of a new High- Ste? 
ward of Weſtminſter, vacant upon the forteiture ot his 
| grace. The candidates were the duke of Newcaſtle and 
| the earl of Arran; the late duke's only brother, who 
had loft his election, had not Dr South, though in u 
manner bed-ridden; made the voices of the prebendaries 
equal, by ſaying very briſkly; when he was aſked whom 
he would vote for, CLE! YT eee 
Heart and hand for my lord Arran: 
So that the dean; who had the caſting vote; deter- 
mined the choice in his lordſhip's favour. This 
being the laſt time he went abroad, it is eaſy to 
imagine, that weakneſs, the attendant upon old age, 
made quick advances towards his diſſolution, which 
happened on __— the 8th day of July, 1716. Four 
| days after his deceale, the corpſe having for ſome time 
lain in a decent manner in the Jeruſalem-chamber, was 
brought into the college-hall, where a Latin oratien 
| was ſpoken by Mr John Barber; captain of the king's- 
ſcholars. Thence it was attended by the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, with the prebendaries who were in town, the 
_ maſters, the ſcholars, the whole choir; and all the ſer- 
vants belonging to the royal foundation, with many 
members of the univerſity and college of Chrift-Church 
in Oxford. Upon their entrance into the abbey, the 
choir performed the part of the funeral ſervice, till the 
body was placed in the aera of the church; atter which 
followed evening prayers; and an anthem ſuitable to 
the occaſion. Prayers being ended, the corpſe was at- 
tended in the ſame manner to the grave; near the ſteps 
of the altar, adjoining to the late Dr Buſby's, where the 


„ 


;reverend. the dean reading the burial office, with ſuch 
affection and devotion, as ſhewed his concern for this 
loſs to the church. A ſumptuous matble monument; af= 
ter the model of Dr Buſby's, and adjoining to it, Was 
erected to his memory with a Latin epitaph by Dr 
Friend, then head-maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, con- 
taining his eloge. The purport of which is, that he 
| did honour to his age and country; his judgment was 
| penetrating, and his knowledge extenſive. He poſſeſſ- 
ed at once all thoſe extraordinary talents, that were di- 
vided amongſt the -greateſt authors of Antiquity j; he 
had the ſound, diftin&, comprehenſive knowledge of 
Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights, graces, and em- 
beliſhments of Cicero. One does not know which to 
| admire moſt in his writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, force 
of ſtile, or brightneſs of imagination. As to his moral 
and religious conduct, he was not only a fon, but a fa- 
therto the church of England; ſincere and hearty to hef 
friends, and ever bold and undaunted in the defence of 
truth and loyalty; wherein his arguments were ſo folid _ 
and nervous, that a few have come near him, ſo none 
have excelled him. Inſomuch, that while he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of Tertullian's oratory and force of perſuaſion, he 
was inveſted and cloathed with St Cyprian's devotion 
and humility, He was a true friend to monarchy; eveti 
when rebellion was ſucceſsful and faction meritorious. 
His charity to the poor was very liberal, and the great- 
eſt part of it induſtriouſſy concealed, having our Savi- 
our's rule not to let our light ſhine before men always 
upon his mind, whereby we may be aſſured, that he 
found greater ſatisfaction in the duty than he could pro- 
poſe from the title of a generous benefactor. To dei- 
cribe him fully, ought only to be attempted by a per- 
| {on that is bleſſed with ſuch a ſhare of wit and devo- 
tion as he enjoyed. Here we ſee the bright ſide of the 
doctor's character, which is repreſented as all pureſgold 
without any alloy. Nevertheleſs an alloy it undenia- 
bly had mingled in its 33 and which there- 


fore, 
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choir performed the laſt part af the ſervice, the rihgnt 
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a panegyric, intituled, The lite of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 


' recounting ſuch proteſtants as attacked his grace's ler- 


[ 670 
fore, as it becomes an impartial hiſtorian, we: ſhill tay 
efore the reader, in the words of, a late writer who in 


1 3 
| firſt rank, who cannot be ſul] 
; doQtor's ſide, in a paper, the ſubject of which, was con- 
feſſedly ſuggeſted by reading one of his ſermons, hay. 


| ected of pattiality on the 


ing inculcated the practice of virtue from the contemp- 
mons, ſets our divine at the head of them. One of | tibleneſs of vice, proceeds thus. I have often won- 
the moſt forward and petulent, ſays he, was Dr South,:| dered, confidering the excellent and choice ſpirits, that 


whoſe learning and genius, were acc nied with an 


unreſtrained acrimony of temper, and a boundleſs ſeve- 
rity. of language, mixed with the loweſt and falſeſt, as 


well as the trueft wit, both in his converſation and writ- 


_ ivgs, againſt thoſe who differed in the leaft;from him, 

eſpecially in matters, which he imagined or repreſent - 
ed, to concern the intereſts ot the eſtabliſhed church, 
for which, after the Reftoration, he appeared the moſt 

zealous champion on all occaſions, though before that 
event, he had inſinuated himſelf into the good opinion 
of Dr John Owen, dean of Chriſt Church, where he 
Was educated, and of the independent party, whom he 


_ afterwards. abandoned, and joined with the preſbyte- 


rians.“ The doctor is allo repreſented by another au- 


tbor, as of a moroſe and reſerved perſon, who dechares, 


that it was the ſourneſs of his diſpoſition, which made 


him unfit for converſation, that made him a feholar; on 
the contrary, the writer of his lite maintains him to be 
ſo far from deſerving this character of moroſeneſs and a 
ſour wit, that whoever was onee in his company went 


off with ſuch a reliſh of his wit and good humour, as to 


covet the coming into it, though at the expence of 


bearing a part in the ſubject of his rallery, ſo that what 


Was ſaid of Horace, might, on as juſt grounds be work- 


+, Ridentem Flaceus amicum 
 Tangit, & admiſſus circum pracordia ludit. 
Whatever may be thought of this compariſon! in fa- 
vour of the doctor's converſible wit in particular; the 
uſe, which he is obſerved to make of his wit in general, 
my the author of the Tatler, will hardly be diſputed. 


That ingenious writer, an acknowledged wit ot the 
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IX JOHN SPENCER, at learned divine in the 
1 F XVllth century, was a native of Bocton under 
| Bleane in Kent, where he was baptized October 31, 


1630. While an infant he loft his father, who leav- 


img him in very narrow circumſtances, the care and ex- 


ing ſent to the free-ſchool at Canterbury, he made a 


very quick proficiency, became king's ſcholar, and, at 
the age of fourteen, was recommended by Mr Jackſon, 
then the only prebendary of that church, to a tcholar- 
| ſhip of archbiſhop Parker's foundation in Corpus- 
_ Chriſti college in Cambridge, into which he was ad- | 


mitred on the 25th of March, 1645. He applied him- 
ſelf diligently to his ſtudies, under his tutor, Mr Ri- 


chard Kennet ; and, having tkken both his degrees in 
arts at the regular period, he was choſen Fellow of his 
college about the year 1655. In this ſtation the ſtrait- 


nels of his fortune ſtill requiring induſtry to provide a 


competent ſupport, he undertook the inſtruction ot pu- 


pils; and, entering into holy orders, he ſerved the 
eures, firſt of St Gyles, and then of St Benedict, in 
Cambridge. Thele employs put him upon exerting 


his talents in the pulpit, and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


{o much there, that, after ſome time, he was appointed 


univerſity preacher, In 1659 he proceeded bachelor 


of divinity; and, as we do not find that he met with 


Th LIFE of Dr Jon 


ence of his education was undertaken by an uncle; and 


1 
we have 8 divines, that they dont think of 
purting vicious habits into a more contemptible and un- 
lovely figure, than they do at prefent; ſo many men of 
wit and fpirit as there are in ſacred orders, have it in 
their power to make the vogue on their fide. The 


leaders in human ſociety are more 5 prevailed 
upon this way, than can eaſily be imagined, I have more 


than one in my thought, at this time, capable of doing 
this, againſt all the oppoſition of the moſt witry as well 
as the moſt voluptuous. There may poſſibly be more 
acceptable ſubjects, but {ure there are none more uſeful. 
It is viſible, that though men's fortunes, circumſtances, 
and pleaſures, give them propenſiops too ſtrong to re- 
gard any mention, either of puniſhments or rewards, 
They will liften to what makes them either inconſider- 
able or mean in the imagination of others, and by de- 
grees in their own. It is certain, ſuch topics are to be 
touched upon in the light we mean, only by men ef the 
moſt confimmate prudence, as well as excellent wit; 
for theſe diſcourſes are to he made, if made to run into 
example, before ſuch as have their thoughts more intent 
upon the propriety than the reaſon of the diſcourſe. 
What indeed led me into this way of thinking is, that 
the laſt thing I read was a ſermon of the learned Dr 


South; upon The ways of pleaſantneſs. This admirable 
I diſcourſe was preached at court, where the preacher was 
| too-wife a man not to believe the greateſt argument in 
- . | that place, agaiuſt the pleaſures then in vogue, muſt be, 


that they loſt greater pleaſures, by proſecuting the courſes 
they were in. The charming diſcourſe has in it what- 
ſoever wit and wifſdem can put together. This gentle- 
man has a talent of makipg all his faculties bear to the 
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| great end of his hallowed profeſſion. Happy genius! 
\ he is the better man for being a wit. 
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any diſturbance in the poſſeſſion of his tellowſhip, it is 
probable that he followed the example of Dr Love, 
then maſter of the college, who is ſaid to have acquiet- 
| ced in moſt of the mealures that were taken during the 
Fuſurpation, without any wiſe approving them. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr Spencer joined heartily in the general 
joy at the reſtoration, and June 28, 1660, being ap- 
pointed a day of thankſgiving for it, he preached the 
lermon on that. occaſion before the univerſity, which 
was printed the fame year at Cambridge in 4h, under 
the title of The Righteous Ruler. In the ſame ſpirit 
|| he drew up a preſervative againſt the malicious attempts 
of the Nonconformiſt Fanatics, who, in a 'periodical- 
paper, entituled Mirabilis annus, printed in r660, and 
the two following years, with a deſiga to overturn the 
newly reſtored ancient eſtabliſhment of the church and 
ſtate, as a ſcheme which was bringing down God's 
judgments on the nation. Dr Spencer's preſervative 
was publiſhed under the title of, A diſcourſe concerning 
prodigies : wherein the vanity of preſages by them is repre- 
hended, and their true and proper uſe aſſerted and vindigated, 
in 1053, in 8vo; and, to complete this view, he added 
a further reproof of their pretended prophets in A /hort 
treatiſe concerning vulgar prophecies, which was ſubjoined 
to the ſecond edition of the former piece in 1665, 8vqg; 
| He proceeded doctor of divinity the ſame year, and 
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was preſented by his college to the reftofy of Landbeach 


All- faints in Cambridgſhire, July 23, 1667. In this pre- 
oh hong {ucceeded Dr Wilford, then maſter. of the | 


college, who, dying on the 18th of July this year, was 
alſo ſucceeded in that poſt by Dr Spencer, after a long 
ſucceſſion by Royal Mandamus, who was unanimouſly 
elected by the ſociety to preſide over them on the 3d 
of Auguſt following, as he did with great prudence and 
reputation for twenty-ſix years. In September the ſame 
year he was preferred by the king to the archdeaconry 
of Sudbury in Suffolk, upon the promotion of Dr Spar- 


He publiſhed a Latin diſſertation concerning Urim 


ceived, upon his inſtalment at Worceſter-houſe, in 1674, 
with a ſpeech by Dr Spencer. In 1683, the doctor re- 
figned the reQory of Landbeach in favour of his kinſ- 


man, Mr William Spencer, A. M. and fellow of the 
college; and in 1685 he publiſhed at Cambridge, in two 


Tomes Folio, his famous work, intituled De legibus 


in the cloſeſt application to his ſtudies, the afthma, to 


orders were, that it ſhould be only decent, and not 
' pompous, and that the whole ſhould not exceed two 
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January, 1635, at Rappolſweiler in the Upper 


_ Eliaſz in Germany, ot very pious parents, as he bim- 
ſelf teftifies, in his own account of his life. They de- 
voted him to the ſervice of God from his birth. With 
reſpect to his natural parts, he was endued with un- 
common ingenuity, a very retentive memory, and a 


moſt penetrating judgment. To theſe three gifts, which 

are ſeldom to be met with in one perſon, we may add, 

that of an uncommon thirſt for knowledge : So that 

he vere early began to ſeek and taſte the ſweetneſs of all 
e 


employed in the ſtudy of hiftory, geography, and poe- 
try, His acquirements, previous to his going to the 
univerſity in the year 1651, being confiderable, he was 


promoted to the degree of maſter of arts by the univer- 
bty of Straſburg, in the eighteenth year of his age; after 


diſputing De confirmatione nature rationalis ad Creatorem, 
in 8 

and obſerved ſome things againſt Hobbes and his no- 
tions. Having before applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Greek and Hebrew, (in the former of which be accul- 


tomed himſelf to read, next to the New Teſtament, 


the beft writers; in the latter, he applied himſelf chiefly 


to the ſtudy of the icriptures;) he was able, in three quar- 
ters of a year, to diſpute privately in the Hebrew tongue. 


arning, He had great advantages, both from 
| his parents and others, for ſpiritual and moral improve- 
ments; and he was very happily diligent in proſecu- 
ting and embracing them. All his leifure hours Were 


he particularly treated De Theologia naturali, 


(6511 ] 


row to the biſhopric of Exeter, as he was in like man- 
ner to a prebend in the church of Ely, upon that of Dr 
| Pearſon to the ſee of Cheſter in 1672, and to the dean- 
ery thereof about five years after, upon the death of 
Dr Mapletoft, into which he was inſtalled on the 29th 
of September, 1677. 3 5 


* * 


and Thummim the following year. la the interim he 
had been choſen vice- chancellor of the univerſity in 

1673; and being in that office when the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was elected their chancellor, his grace was re- 


Hebraorum ritualibus & earum ratienibus libri tres, which | 
met with ſuch general approbation, that it was reprinted 
tum Indice rerum et verborum, at the Hague, 1080, 4to, 
and again in 1705 at Leipſic. That, after a life ſpent 


which he had been moſtly ſubject, put a period to it, at | 
bis lodge in the college, on the 27th of May, 1795, in 
bis grand climacteric. As to his funeral, his expreſs 


_ 


hundred pounds. Accordingly, the -reſpe&s ſhewyn 


thereby to his memory were nothing more than what 


became his character and ſtation in life, The chief rooms 


ot his lodge, with the hall and chapel, were hung with 


mourning; and his.corple was attended to the grave b 

the biſhops of Ely and Lincoln, by ee + 
houſes, by ten doctors of divinity, by four doctors of 
law, two phyſicians, two profeſſors, by the maſter 
elect, and fellows of the college, and by the officers of 
the univerſity, with many others, who had all of them 
rings, ſcarves, and gloves: The whole folemniry ended 
with a funeral oration by the learned Dr Joſeph Beau- 


mont, Maſter, of Peter-houſe, and regius profeſſor 


of divinity. He was alſo, according to his own direc- 
tions, interred in the college-chapel; near his immedi- 
ate predeceſſor, Dr Wilford, by the aſcent to the altar; 


under a plain ſtone of black marble, with a Latin inſerip- 


tion upon i. VVV 
He married Hannah, the daughter of Ifaac Puller; of 
Hertford; who, dying in 1674, left him only one 
daughter, named Elizabeth, and one jon, John; the 
former of whom lived till the year 1688, when ſhe was 
buried by her mother, in the chancel of the church bf 
St Bene qi in Cambridge. But the latter, his ſon, pro- 
bably died before. The atchievements, wherein his 


| arms are impaled, with thoſe of the church of Ely, the 


college, and his wife, viz. Azure à chevron, or, betivren 


three eagles diſplayed argent, is (till remaining in the anti- 
chapel of this college. But he ſtood not . of ſuch 


means as theſe to preſerve his memory, fince-the man- 
acts of benevolence, performed both in his ifo-thens 


and by his laſt will, will be ſo many laſting teftimonies 


of his charitable and munificent diſpoſition, whilſt his 
writings will ever beſpeak him one ot the greateſt ſcho- 
lars and divines of the age in which he lived. He was 


ſucceeded in his fellowſhip by Mr Daniel Scargill. and 
in che maſterſnip by Dr Fi 5 25 I and 


m Stanley, 
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embrace an opportunity o 


preſſions, he was preſerved from the great 


In order to have a right underſtanding of the Rafiidve 


and Talmuds, he not only made uſe of the iuſtructions 
of a Jew, but alſo in the eur 1659, went to Baſil; to 
improving his knowledee in 
this way under the celebrated Buxtorf; He much ap- 
plied himſelf to hiſtory, particularly to German BE 
tory, from the moſt antient authors; he was alſo well 
1054, he began his Studium Theologicum, Thus di- 
vine providence directed his ſtudies to anſwer the end 
for which he was deſigned. 7 


inſtructed in the Arabic. On the 14th day of June, 


In the year 1654, he was appointed preceptor to the 


two princely brothers, duke Chriſtian and duke Ernſt 
John Charles, counts Palatine upon the Rhine, with 
whom ne returned to Straſburg, and there inſtructed 
them a year and a balf: In which time he had but little 
leiſure to apply himſelf to his own particular ſtudies. 
Therefore in the year 1656, when the two counts were 


to travel to France, he, by the advice of the divines, _- 
took his leave of them; apprehending the journey 


might have proved hurtful ro him in his ſtudy of divi- 
nity. Upon this he applied himſelf again to his ſtudies, 
as far as his attendance on the lectures wonld permit; 
for having ſettled an intimacy with moſt of the princi- 
pal men of the univerſity, by means of the princes, he 
attended their lectures with great diligence, namely, of 
logic, metaphyſics, &c. As his mind, during his refi- 
dence at the univerſity, was under very gracious im- 
dar ger 


_ which 
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vhich an univerſity. life expoſed him to. He accuſtom+ 
himſelf, on the Lord's day, . ] 
with worldly matters; nor even to engage himſelf in 
thoſe theological ſtudtes by which he was only to be made 
more learned, and not more holy and heavenly mind- 
ed. God having impreſſed this pious man, in his infi- 
nite mercy, with great concern for his own ſoul, he 
was the more conſiderate for the. touls ot others. 
In the year 1662, during the time he was at Tubin- 
gen a call was ſent from Straſburg, in which was not 


only a great charge, but many peculiar difficulties. 


This occaſioned a great ſtruggle in his mind. However, 
this affair, for that time, fell to the groud. But, in the 
next year, the magiſtracy at Straſburg, through the in- 
ſtrumentality of Dr Dannhaur, ſent hm a ſolemn call 
to the ſecond place in miniftry, which he accepted with 


great pleaſure ; becauſe, during his whole ſtay at Straſ- 


burg, he continued to read lectures on divinity, hiftory, 
geography, and politics. At this time he took the degree 
| doQor of divinity, e 
In the year 1666, he 

which was attended with the care of many ſouls. On 
the 3d of July he took an affectionate farewell of the 
congregation, in the cathedral of Straſburg, preaching 
from Pſalm exix. 52. And on the twentieth of the 


{ame month he arrived with his family in Frankfort. 


He remained at Frankfort twenty years, namely, to the 
year 1686, when he was called to Dreſden. It may 
not be unacceptable to the reader, to be informed what 
paſſed at this time in the church there; and will be beſt 
underſtood by his own words. It always proved a 

_ weighty concern with me, after juſtification, to preſs 
| forward towards greater degrees of ſanctification. The 
flirſt ſtrong exciting thereto I experienced, by the grace 
of God, on the ſixth Sunday after trinity, 1669; when 

I embraced an opportunity of reproving the falſe un- 
_ ſatisfactory righteouſneſs of the Phariſees. Concerning 
this ſermon which was afterwards printed, I have re 
| ſon to extol the power of God, which was at that tim 
{o manifeſted, that the word pierced the heart almoſt 


of every one, according to Acts it. 37. Some the word 
had ſuch an effect upon, that, becauſe they were dil-. 
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H. m+ | he retufned him his own letter, together with another, x 
have nathing to do 


lector neither law nor heard him. In 1690, a perſon 


ever, paved his way for a call, which he received about 
thistime from Berlin, which he accepted. on Whitſunday 


troductory ſermon in St Nicholas church in Berlin, on 


aceepted a call to Frankfort, 


in Berlin he publiſhed ſixty-ſix ſermons on the impor- 


| happened on the fitth of February, 1705. His whole rey 4 


A 
SPE 


in [which God ſo governed hand and pen, that 4 
hard words were made uſe of. From this time, the E- 


having aſſerted in private converſation, that he had ſeen 
a copy of the letters (which was not true); it was from 
this time determined to diſmiis him. This affair, how- 


1691, he preached his farewel ſermon at the chapel roy- 
al at Dreſden, on the goſpel of John iii. 16,—21. And 
on the ſecond Sunday after Trinity he preached his in- 


Luke xiv. 24. He always prayed that God would 
grant his latter years to be his beſt; and, in that, he was 
graciouſly heard and anſwered = „ 
At the command of the elector, he prepared a tre- 
tile entitled, The deliverance of the goſpel church 
from falſe accuſations of diviſion and communicatioa 
with all heretics.” And, not long after his death, he fi- 
niſhed, in manuſcript, * A defence of the teſtimony of 
the Godhead, of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” From which 
writings the fituation of the church at that time may 
be clearly ſeen. In the particular duties of his office 


tant article of regeneration :* And he paraphraled and 
explained the epiſtle of St John. At this period allo, 
+ — his famous treatiſe * upon true and faving 
ales . oa 85 Lf NOW of 


ing to the wiſe direction of the Lord of lite and deat 


being exemplary, there could be no room to doubt but 

his death would be edifying ; and that the promiſe of 
Pſalm xxxii. 8. would be fultilled in him. As ſoon as 
he was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, he ſent for baron Hi!- 


celebrated Rivzti, hore noviſſime,” i. e. Dr Rivet's laſt 
hours, which he had read in his younger days with 


We come now to ſpeak of his death, which, accord- 


derbran van Canſtein, and ſaid to him in private, The 
Lord being about to call him hence, he begged that the 


much pleaſure, might be brought him. Among the ._ 


with all their hearts. 


turbed in their ſecuritv, they reiolved never to come to 
the church again. Others were brought to experience 

_ reverential awe at the majeſty ot God, confeſſed their 
hypocriſy, and by the grace of God, turned to him 
From this time, I continued 


art the teacher of fouls: I have learned more true divi- 
nity within theſe ten days, than J have been able to do 
10 the ſpace of fifty years before. About a fortnight be- 
fore his death, when he entered upon his ſeventy-firſt 
year, he ſuppoſed the Lord would be pleaſed to make 


| reft, the following was very pleaſant to him: how” © 


preaching the pure word of juſtification by faith, with- 


dut any reſpect at all to the merit of works, and point- 


ed out the abſolute neceſſity of having a lively faith in 
gm Chrift in order to be real chriſtians. The work of 
God being thus carried on, not only by preaching, but 


alſo by catechizing the children, and other religious ſo-— 
cieties ; it is not to be wondered at, that the devil, who 
taw his kingdom tottering and expoſed to ruin, exerted | 


all his power to put an end to the good work begun. 
To effect this, he made uſe of his RENEE arts ot lyin 
and flander, perverting the truths of the goſpe 


which were confeſſed by all profeſſing chriſtians to be 


true: inaſmuch, through his ſubtilty, the good begin- 
ning made in Frankfort was by too many deſpiſed- 

In May 1684, this pious miniſter was by the privy 
counſellor Seckendorff removed from Frankfort to Dre ſ- 


den, where he did not continue long. The reaſon of 


his diſmiſſion from Dreſden is thus repreſented. On 
the 22d of February 1689, after the example of his pre · 
deceſſors, Dr Wellers and Dr Geyers, he ſent a letter 


to the vo ge hog George III. in which, with the moſt. | have the leaſt mark of ſorrow lett upon me; but my bo- 


oy, hows be wrapped up all over in white, for a teftimo- 
ny that I die in expeQation of a better and more glor;- 

The day betore he died, he cauſed 

chapter of St John's golpel to be read 

TOE | to 


* 


profound reſpect, he laid before him the ſtate of his 
ioul. Some of the nobles repreſented this faithful deal - 
ing as an inſult; and their arguments ſo far prevailed, 


that the Elector retolved never to hear him again: And 


| voice he praiſed God for all the favours conferred on 


| expreſs how unprofitable a ſervant he had been, and 
| vice of God. This made by ſo much a deeper impreſ- 


bow willingly be offered up himſelf as a daily ſacri ; 
| to be 1pent in doing the will of God.“ Some days. be- 


| tiring into the church triumphant in heaven, I will not 


a 


the day he was born into this world, the day of his de- 
parture into the other. When the clock ftruck five ia 
the afternoon, being the hour of his birth, with a loud 


him; at the ſame time ſhedding abundance of tears, and 
making a moſt tender confeſſion of all his fins, the par- 

don whereof he moft earneſtly implored. That which 
moſt affected me, ſays his biographer, was to hear him 


how {mall a part of his lite he had conſecrated to the ſer- 
ſion upon my heart, by how much the better I knew _ 
tore his death, he gave order that nothing (not ſo much 

as one thread) of black thow!d* be ja his coffin; * For, 
ſaid he, 1 have been a ſorrowful man thete many vears, 


lamenting the deplorable Mate of Cariſt's church militant 
here on earth; but, now. being upon the point of re- 


ous ſtate to come. 


, * 


che ſeventeenth 
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to him, three times ſucceſſively. It was one of his fa- 


yourite chapters, vet he could never be prevailed on to 
breach upon it: 


ture; and, though weak and low, he did not forbear to 
bleis All thoſe that came to ſee; him. Towards evening 


he fell into a lumber, which continued for the moſt 
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The LIFE of EDWARD 


YO DWARD STILLINGFLEET, the late very learn- | 
1 biſhop of Worceſter, was the ſeventh ion of | 


Samuel Stillingfleet, gent. deſcended from an ancient 


family, by Suſanna his wife, the daughter of Edward. | 
Norris of Petworth in Suſſex, gent. who was his godfa- | | 
ther as well as grandfather, and from whom he received 


his name. He was born April 17th, 1635, at Cran- 


bourn in Dorſetſhire; and educated from his tender 


years, in the grammar- ſchool of that place by Mr Tho- 


mas Garden, a man of eminence and character in his 
profeſſion: Under whom he made ſo conſiderable a pro- 


greſs, that he continued there till the time drew on, 
that it would be proper to ſettle him in the univerſity; 


la order whereunto, he was removed for a while to 
Ringwood in Hampſhire, with the view of an exhibition, 
given for ſuch icholars as ſhould be elected thence to 
either of the univerſities, by William Lynne, eſq; found- | 


er of that ſchool. From hence he was choſen at Mid- 
ſummer 1648, and admitted the Michaelmas tollow- 


ing into St John's college in Cambridge: and about fix | 
weeks after, on November 8th, was admitted a ſcholar 
of the houſe, at the nomination of the earl of Saliſbury. 


In this ſtation he acquitted himfelf with ſuch applauſe, 
and was taken ſo, much notice of for his ſingular inge- 


nuity, and conftant improvement of it by a diligent ap- 
plication to his ſtudies; that no ſooner had he com- 
menced hatchellor of arts, which was in 1652, but the | 
very next election, he was choſen fellow of the col- 
lege, and admitted as fuch March the 3iſt, 1653. A- 
bout the year 1654, he withdrew a while from the u- 

verſity to live at Wroxhall in Warwickſhire with Sir | 


oger Bourgoine, or Burgoigne, Bart. a perſon of 
great piety, prudence, and learning, to whom he had 
been recommended by Dr Paman, one of the fellows of 
bis college, | 
Nottingham, to be tutor to Francis, eldeft ſon of the ho- 
2 Francis Pierrepont, Eq; brother to the Mar- 
quis of Dorcheſter. Here he began his Irenicum, which 
was publiſhed in 1659. Mean time, he took his maſter 
Ot arts degree in .. as ſoon as he was of proper 
ſtanding; and was incorporated in the ſame at Oxford, 
Jane 14, 1677. He had not been above two years at 


Nottingham, when he was called back from thence by | ſermon ot his, preached in 1680, it occaſioned his Pub» 


| | liſhing the Unreaſonableneſs of ſeparation; 
him, in 1057, to the rectory of Sutton in Bedfordſhire, | 


his worthy patron Sir Roger Burgoigne, who preſented 


Before he was inſtituted to it he received epiſcopal or- 
ders from Dr Brounrig, the then ejected biſhop of Ex- 
_ eter. In this cure he performed all the duties bf a 
moſt diligent and fairhful paſtor ; and there he compoſ- 
ed his very learned book intituled Origines Sacræ, 
progies in 1662: Which ſo recommended him to the 
favour of his diocefan, biſhop Sanderſon, that he grant- 


ed him, October the 16th, 1602, the ſingular privilege 


of a licenſe to preach the word of God throughout his 
dioceſe of Lincoln. It alſo procured him ſuch eſteem 
_ among{it the reſt of the learned world, that Dr Hench- 

man, biſhop of London, employed him to write a vindi- 
cation of archbiſhop Laud's conference with Fiſher the 


Jeſuir. The reputation of theſe excellent performances 


No. LVII. 


He always ſaid, he did not underſtand 
it, On the fame day he ſpoke much of Simeon s depar- 


But, the year following, he removed to 
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queſt, he was ſet up in a chair; but in à little while, as 


| they were endeavouring to put him into hig bed again, 
tho thread of his lite failed, and he ſuddenid e: 
che. arms of his wife, in the ſeventy- firſt year of his age. 


pired in 


er to ſeveral Objections againſt the truth and autho- 25 


rity of the ſcriptures. The diſſenters having attacked a 


And, about the ſame time, upon the conteſt that aroſe 


in the Houſe of Lords, about the biſhops' right of 
voting in capital caſes; he wrote his very learned trea - 


tiſe of The juriſdiction of the biſhops in capital caſes, 
In 1685, he publiſhed Origines Britannice, or the An- 
tiquities of the Britiſh Churches; a book full of his 


| uſual great learning, #nd very extenſive reading. Ha- 
ving been ſummoned to appear before King James's | 


ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, he drew up a diſcourſe con- 
cerning the illegality ot that commiſfion; which how- 
ever he did not publiſh till 1689. Beſides his other 


preferments, he was cation of the twelfth ſtall in the 
| church$of Canterbury; and prolocutor of the lower 
houſe of convocation, for a long time together, in the 
| reigns of king Charles and 7 James the ſecond. At 


the 


Part till the next morning. When he awoke, he faluted 
thoſe that were about him; after which; at his own re- 
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the revolution, due regard was paid to his merit : 


abuſes in his courts, wherein he often preſided. As a 


member of the upper houſe of parliament, he a 


to great advantage in ſeveral debates there. Soon after 


— 


diſhoprE, he was appointed one 


his promotien to his 
None or reviewing the liturgy ; and he 


of the commiſſioners 


mined every word in the new collects, then compol- | 


5 5 with the exacteſt judgment. In 1694, there Was 
an intention of advancing him to the 1 of 

Canterbury, vacant by the death of archbiſhop Tillot- 
Ion. His old adverſaries the Socinians ſpreading about 
their pernicious pamphlets, he thought it his duty to 


caution the world againſt the dangerous tendency of 


their doctrine: but having, in one of his dilcourſes a- 
gainſt them, reflected s in 
ocke's eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding, it oc- 
calioned a controverly between him and that great 
man. Beſides his works already mentioned, he publiſh- 
ed a great many occaſional ſermons, preached before 
the king, the houſe of commons, the lord mayor, Gzc, 
And likewiſe other ſmall * ; ſome without his 


name. He was naturally of a ſtrong conſtitution, and 


in all probability might have enjoyed his health much 


longer, had he not impaired it by conſtant hard ſtudy; 


Ppich at length brought the gout upon him, the com- 


% 


wy diſeaſe of a ftudious ſedentary courſe of life; and, 


EY} after above twent 4 2 ſtruggle, fixing in his ſto- 


mach, it proved He died at his houſe in Park- 
Street, Weſtminſter, March the 27th 1699, and bis 


_ body being carried to Worceſter, was interred among | 
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ter choſen ſcholar of that college. 


then Maſter ot St John's-college, who gave him every 
Proper IJ 
He 


lor and maſter of arts degree; when, reg The pro- 

oſal of a fellowſhip in Sidney-college, he left the uni- 
verſity; but not before he had given evident ſigns of 
great ability, in being a mafter-builder in God's work, 

ad of much wiſdom in winning ſouls to God. After 
Ens little time ſpent at Sir Edmund Cope's in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and at lady Lane's, at Burton on the 
Water in Glouceſterſhire, being chaplain to the latter, 
he came to London, where he was choſen lecturer of 
St Auſton's in Watliog-ftreet: He was alto employed 
to preach twice every Lord's day at St Mildred's Bread- 
fireet, during the life of an elderly clergyman who had 
the charge of it. He then removed a little higher to 
All-ballows, as an aſſiſtant to Mr Edmunds who was 
aged and infirm, and continued to preach there with 
tuch acceptance and ſucceſs, that, at Mr Edmund's de- 
ceaſe, the benefice was conferred on him, which he 
| held to the end of his days. Being ſettled, he married 
' and had three daughters. 2 
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5 ſome paſſages in Mr 


1 STO 
For | his predeceſſors bHind the ch&ir in that catliedral. 
de was advanced tothe biſhopric of Worceſter, vacant | where a handſome monument 4s erected to his ö 
Wihiam Thomae; to which he 
was conſecrated October 13, 1689. In this eminent 
Nation he behaved in the moſt worthy and exemplary 
manner ; and endeavoured to reform and inſtruct his 
whole dioceſe by his learned charges, and tb correct all 


memory. 
Of his great and extenſive learning he hath left ſuch * 
vident and laſting proofs, that it need not be turcher 
mentioned. And as to his other qualifications, he was 
tall, graceful, and well-proportioned ; his countenance 
comely, freſh, and awful; in his converſation chearful 
and diſcreet, obliging and very inſtructive, always pro- 


| curing eſteem and reſpect from thoſe who converſed 
| with him,. His apprehenſion was quick and ſagacious; 


his judgment exact and profound; his memory very 
tenacious; no man ſooner diſcerning the ſtrength of a 
| cauſe; or determining truer as to the merits of it: nor 
| was his inſight into perſons leſs quick and juſt, he ſoon 

perceiving their capacities and abilities, as well as their 
deſigns and intereſts, He had a noble library, colleQ- 
ed at a vaſt expence of time, pains and money: after his 
deceale, it was purchaſed by Dr Narciſſus March, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland, to make a 
public library in Dublin; and he built a handſome e- 
' difice for that purpoſe. But a conſiderable number ot 
MSS. relating chiefly to our own nation and conſtitu- 
tion, in the biſhop's EN were bought by the 
late earl ot Oxford, and are now part of the moſt valua- 
ble Harleian Collection. Whilft our prelate was rector 
of Sutton he married Andrea, eldeſt daughter of Willi- 
am Dobyns of. Wormington in Glouceſterſhire, Eſq; by 
whom he had two daughters, which both died ia their 
infancy, and a fon named Edward. After her deceaſe, 
(tor ſhe lived but a little while) he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley of Huntington, terjeant 
at law, by whom he had ſeven children, of which two 


and Canon of Worceſter, and Anne, married afterw 


| and conftant labour in the work of the Lord were we 


ſtudied with great applauſe, and took bis bache- 


only ſurvived him, namely James Rector of 13 | 
to Humphrey Tyſhe of Grays Inn, E1q.' wad 
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known through the whole city of London; where he 
conflantly continued the work of his miniſtry by the 
{pace of about thirty years. His conftant cuſtom was 
to preach twice every Lord's day; and he took great 
pains in catechiſing the younger people on the week 
days, and was indeed moſt indefatigable in the diſcharge 
of every part of his paſtoral office both public and pris 
vate. And, in point of ſucceſs, as the apoſtle Paul ſaid 
of the Corinibians, Tou are the ſeal of my apo/ileſhip, and my 
letters teſtimonial; ſo might Mr Stock, with the utmoſt 
truth and propriety, ſay of many of the people in Lon- 
don; more people profeſſiug themſelves to have been 
effectually called and converted under him, than al- 
moſt any other miniſter of his day; and great numbers 
acknowledging themſelves to have been edified, built 
up, and made better by him; who are all the ſeals of 
his calling, and of Chriſt ſpeaking in him and by him, 
not merely with a verbal or external call, but with let- 
ters of divine efficacy, and with the power of divine 
grace to their ſouls. 3 3 e 
One ſaith, That the apoſtles were like fiſhermen, the 
ſucceeding miniſters like huntſman. The apoſtles like 


cecding miniſters like huntſman, that with much 


. 


hſhermen that caught many at one draught: The ſuc- 
col 
end 


and clamcur, running up and down all day, ſcarce take 
one deer or hare ere nig t. 


the faithful and painful diſcharge of their duty, yet are 
enforced to complain with the prophet, Who hath be- 
lieved our report / and I have labbured in vain, Scarce 
able to produce, or i 
can with ſome good ground of aſſurance preſume, that 
they have gained at leaft bim unto God. But well 
might this happy Servant of Chriſt, through God's bleſ- 
ſing upon his labours, ſtand out and ſay, not of one or 
two, but of troops, by the fame prophet, Behold I and 
the children that God hath given me, And with the apoſtle. 
Theſe have I begotten unto God by the el of Jeſus Cbriſt. 

Vea more than that, (continues Mr Clarke) many fa- 
mous lights in God's church, and faithful miniſters of 
his word do profeſs to have lighted their candles at his 


lamp; yea ſome of them to have received their firſt be- 
TJ” 7, but of ſpiritual life and grace 
(ithout which all light, de it never ſo great, is no light 


innings, not of light only, 


bit mere darkneſs) from his miniſtry. It is rio ſmall 


Honour for a man to win, if it were but any one foul; 
{or to win a ſoul, is to win more than the whole world 


teſides 13 worth : But, what an honour then 15 it to be, 
nota winner of a ſouh but a winner of ſuch as prove 


winners of jovls: and ſo by winning of ſome one imme- 


diately, to be a mediate winner of many others by him? 
they ſhall fine (ſaith he) as the heavens, that inſtruc; 
and they that convert others as the ſtars. And how glo- 

riouſly then (1uppoſe we) doth this bleſſed man of God 
| ſhine now in the kingdom of God, that was an inſtructor 


of thoſe that areſinſtructors of others, that was a converter 


of thoſe that are converters of others themſelves? f 
Many then did this worthy man (as the Holy 


Ghoſt ſaith ot John the Baptiſt) win unto God. Many 
be won, though all he could not, that was more than 


the apoſtle Paul was able to do. The Jews oppoſed 
| themſelves againſt his miniſtry, and blaſphemed, Acts 
Xviii. 6, and 2 Theſ. iii. 2. All men (faith he) have 


not faith; but yet many he won, and his deſire and en- 
deavour (with the ſame apoſtle) was to win all, his 


own flock eſpecially, of whom he uſed to proteſt, 


e that it was more comfort to him to win one of them 
than twenty others,” But ſome refractory ſpirits be met 


withal, (as what miniſter doth not!) that would not be 
reclaimed; that by their croſs-grained carriage and be- 
haviour, were as thorns in his eyes, and as goads in his 
ſides, and proved a vexation of heart to him continually, 
But againſt ſuch perſons, not only the duſt of the mi- 
nifter's ſeet, but the ſweat of his brow, and the tears of 

his eyes, and his ſtrength wafted amongſt them, and his 


ſpirits ſpent upon them, ſhall one day riſe WP in judg- 


ment againſt them, if it be not prevented 


by divine 


Though it is ſeldom ſeen, that much good is done by 
2 minifter whole heart and tongue do not correſpond, 
and whole lip and life do not agree; yet as a man may 

be the means to ſave the fouls of others, but not his 


own; or, may be (as St Auſtin ſays) like a ftone gutter 
or a leaden pipe, that conveyeth water into a garden, 


yet receiveth no benefit thereby itſelf; may preach. to 


others, and not to himſelf; may convert others, but 


| himlelf prove a caftaway ; ſo we can afhrm, from the 


utmoſt degree of human certainty, that this was not the 
caſe of this truly pious labourer in God's vineyard.— 
He was not one of thoſe that ſay and do not ; but as he 
taught, ſo he performed; his doctrine and practice 
went hand in hand. His actions, though ſilent, were 
nevertheleis the counterpart of the ſermons he preach- 


ed from the pulpit. This ſweet harmony of heart and 


| life had a ſurpriſing influence for good on many, who, 
at leaſt (as the world at large ever aitus to do) could find 
little to fiad fault with or condemn. | 


nftance in an one, of whom they 


And ſuch is the bard con- | 
dition of many. of God's ſervants, that notwithftanding 


* 


t! 
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ally, to quote the ſayings of many of the fathers ; which 
ſome taking exceptions at, he thus apologized for him- 
ſelf, * If any (faid he) take exceptions at my alledging 
| of fathers (as ſome have taken offence at my uſing of 
reaſons to confirm the doctrine, but with very little rea- 


In his younger days being called to pteachat St Paul's _ 


latter apart b 


| 


Two things (ſays a certain perſon] are necelſary to 


make a complete man, integrity and judgment; and though 


they meet but in few, yet there was a happy conjunAtion 


of them both in this great man. This appears from the 


frequent application that many made him, to be an a- 


verſeer of their laſt wills, and to adviſe them in the diſ- 


pofal of their eſtates: And alſo; that his brethren the 
clergy, as well as others, from all parts of the realm; had 
recourſe to him by letter or otherwiſe, as one more 
than ordinarily able to give them ſatisfaction in the ſo- 
lation of their doubts and difficulties; Thele two then 


made him a complete man; but there is ſomething 


more required to make a complete miriifter, viz: That 


he be able to ſpeak his mind fitly. (for what uſe can 


there be of a mute meſſenger ?) and that he dare do it 
freely, (for of whom is courage and freedom ot ſpeech 


more required than of God's meſſengers ?) Nor was Mr 


Stock defective in either. 


As for the former, he was well able, not only to ex- 


reſs, but to urge and preis it alſo: not to confirm a- 


one, but to commend alſo what he had delivered with 


clear method, ſound proot, fit pharſes; and variety of 
good literature ; that both the moſt learned might re- 


ceive ſatisfaction from him, and the very ignorant and 


dull-might al{o reap benefit by him, leaving ſuch a deep 
impreſſion in their hearts and tninds, that they could 
not remain 1gnorant, who heard him for any ſpace of 


time. In a word, in this kind, he was ſach a perſon, 
as many ſtrove to imitate, but few attained to equal 


him. 


ing the young perſons 


apart; the young men on one day, and the maids an a= 
nother. Thoſe that made the greateft progreſs firſt; in 
the preſence of the more ignorant and dull; and the 
themſelves, when the former were Ce- 
parted ; that fo they might reap what fruit they could 
by hearing the others, and 4 might receive no dif- 


couragement by being heard of them; 


Neither was hi 


than their bodies, for their ſpiritual than for their tem- 


oral eſtate (though he neglected not the larter) by 


iging them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Ina word, it would require a volume, to write of all 
the gifts, graces and 3 qualities of this emis 
nent ſervant of Chriſt. „ 
la his public miniftry, his uſual manner was, occifions 


ſon as | tuppoſe,) I muſt pray them, to give me leave ix 
ute them, till I can fee that anlawfulned which they a 
firm to be in the praQice, and to cenſure me in charity 


for the uſe of them, as I do them for not uſing them; 1 
will look as well to my heart in the uſe of them, as God 
ſhall enable me; and when I fhall ſee the hurt of them, 


1 beg eee As cy 2 them. In the mean 
time I will make as much uſe as I can of them, to edif 
the church of God, i 2 4 


eroſs, he dealt pretty plainly and freely in taxing ſome 


abuſes in the city in unequal ratings, by which the 
meaner fort were overburdened, whilft the rich and great 


ones eſcaped with more eaſe. This gave great offetice 
to many of them, who checked him as over raſh for 


dealing in ſuch matters, calling him a green-head. 
but in his latter days being called to preach at the 


lord- 


His prudence alio 8 in his order of catechif- 7 
this pariſh, by examining them 


the s pious diligence and cate leis ſeen in 
the religious inſtruction and education of thoſe that were 
under his private charge, as children and ſervants, for 
whom his care was greater to provide for their ſouls 
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Lord-mayor's election, 
ject, and told them a gray- head ſpake new what a green- 
ead had done before. ee 
In theſe and ſuch like employments, public and pri- 
vate, he ſpent his time: He ſpent his ſtrength like a 
torch or taper, waſting and conſuming himſelf for the 
profit and benefit of others, having his work with God 
then, and his reward for it from God afterwards. And 
it was for the ſake of theſe employments principally, 
that he defired recovery of health and ſtrength : In the 


performance of which, through great earneſtneſs, he | 


often trained himſelf, even in the midſt of his infirmi- 
ty and weakneſs to the evident increaſe of both. What 
is the gn (laith Hezekiah, when he was promiſed re- 
covery] that I ſhall go up to the houſe of the Lord? as de- 

firing continuance of life, and recovery of health, for 
no one end more than that. And it was from the ſame 

motive, that this good man was defirous of recovery, that 


he likewiſe might again repair to the houle of God, and | 


that he might return to God's work again. 
To which purpoſe, the very laſt Lord's day before his 


deceaſe, having after many relapſes recovered a liule | 
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The LIFE of Dr 


D JONATHAN SWIFT, a polite writer of exqui- 
: ' ſite humour, in the preſent century, was deſcend- 
ed from a younger branch of an ancient family of the 
name in Yorkthire, the laſt heir of which, Bernam 
Swift, Eſq. was created, by king Charles I. a peer ot 
Ireland, with the title of Viſcount Carlingtord, on the 
20th of March, 1627; but dying without male 


= 


Hue, 
the title. became extinct, and the family _— 


deſcending to his daughters, was thereby divided from 
the name of Swift tor ever. Some of the younger 
branches, from the ſame ſtem, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their loyalty in the grand rebellion of 1641, among 


whom was our author's grandtather, the reverend Mr 
Thomas Swift, who was poſſeſſed of a paternal eftate | 


near Roſs at Goodrich in Herefordſhire, of which place 
he was vicar, and held alſo another Church-benetice. 


He married Mrs Elizabeth Dryden, aunt to John Dry- 


den, the poet, and by her had ten ſons and fix daugh- 


ters. Of the: ſons fix ſurvived him, Godwin, Thomas, 


Dryden, William, Jonathan, and Adam, who- were all, 
except Thomas, bred to the law. Godwin, who was a 


barriſter of Gray's Inn, having married a relation of the 


old Marchioneis of Ormond, was made attorney-general 
to the Old duke in the palatinate of Tiperary in Ireland. 
That kingdom was then nearly without .lawyers, by 


_ reaſon of the rebellion which had forced almoſt every 
man, of whatever condition, to take up arms, and made 


him a ſoldier. Godwin therefore reſolved-to attempt 
the acquilition of a fortune there, and the fame motive 

induced his four brothers, who were attorneys, to go 
with him. Godwin ſoon became wealthy, and the reſt 
obtained ſomewhat more than a genteel eompetence, 


though Dryden and Jonathan, who died ſoon after 
their arrival, had little to bequeath.: This laſt, at the 


age of about three and twenty, and before he went to 
Ireland, had married Mrs Abigait Erick of Leiceſter- 

ſhire, who, about two years after, was left a widow, with 
one child, a daughter, and pregnant with another. She 
had brought her huſband but a {mall fortune, and now 


her whole ſubſiſtence was an annuity of twenty pounds, 


which he had purchaſed for her in England, immediate- 
ly atter his marriage. In this diſtreſs, ſhe was taken 
with her daughter, into the family of Godwin, her 
huſband's eldeſt brother; and on the zoth of Novem- 


he fell again upon the ſame ſub- 
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he ſhould be ſtrong enough, ere long, to return to his 
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ever accident, that he was not ſuckled by his mother, 


mother ſent orders not to hazard a ſecond voyage till he 
| ſhould be better able to bear it. And the woman gave 


| nion, ſo that he was little regarded, aud lels beloved. 


S WI „ 

t to get out to a nei hbouring 
coogtrgetion, there to join with God's people in pub. 
lic performance of ſuch ſolemn ſervice ot God, as that 
day is uſually ſpent and employed in. And having held 
out with them to the end, in both parts of the day, he 
rejoiced exceedingly, that he was able fo to do; the ra- 
ther, becauſe he hereby conceived ſome good hope, that 


Arength, he made ſhitt 


wonted work and employment again. But the Lord 
ſaw it better (for his will appears by his work) to put 
an end to his inceſſant labours here, and to tranſlate him 
to the place of his endleſs reft, upon the, twentieth 
day of April, 1626, having been preacher at Allhallows, . 
Breadſtreet, during the ſpace of thirty-two years; 
where he was an example to his people in the word, in 
converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in purity. 

But, as one faith, An exact face is ſeldom drawn bur 
wich much diſadvantage; fo neither is bis character; 
therefore we may well conclude, as one doth of Baſil, 
There wanted but his own tongue to ſpeak ot his 
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| ber, 1667, about the feventh month of her widow- 
| hood, ſhe was delivered at Dublin of a ſon, whom ſhe 
| called Jonathan, in memory of his father; and who be- 
came afterwards the celebrated dean of St Patrick's, the 


ſubject of the pretent memoir. It happened, by what- 


but put to a nurſe, who took ſo ſtrong an aſſection for 
him, that when he was about a year old, finding it ne- 


ceſſary to viſit a a relation, from whom ſhe expected a 


legacy, and who lay dangerouſly ſick at Whitehaven in 
Cumberland, ſhe croſſed the ſea to that place ot her na- 
tivity ; and having contrived a way of conveying the 
child on ſhipboard unknown to his mother and his 

uncle, ſhe carried him with her. Here he continued 
three years: for when the-matter was diſcovered, his 


other teſtimonies of her affection to her nurſling, having 
taught him to ſpell before her return, ſo that at five 

years of age he was able to read any chapter in the bi- 
ble. In the mean time, Mrs Swift, about two years after 


her huſband's death, had quitted Ireland, and retired to 
Leiceſter, leaving her children to the care of their uncle 


aforementioned, who kindly undertook the charge, and 
ſent his nephew, at fix years of age, to ſchool at Kilken- 
ny. He muſt have been one of thoſe geniuſes which dont 
begin to flower early, ſince he paſſed eight years at this 


| ſchool without giving any proofs of extraordinary ta- 


lents. However, he was thought fit for the univerſity | 
at the age of fourteen, and was accordingly removed to 

Trinity college in Dublin, under the tuition of that 
learned and ingenious gentleman, Mr George St Aſhe, 


| in 1681, Here he behaved with ſtrict regularity and 


order, but diſcovered the utmoſt diſlike of the academi- 
cal exerciſes, which were frequently made the ſubject of 
his ridicule. Hiſtory and poetry were the ſtudies that © 


ſuited his taſte: to theſe he bent his whole application, 
and made great progreſs in them; but all other branches 
of ſcience, eſpecially Logic and Metaphyſics, were ſo 


much diſregarded by him, that when he ſtood a candi- 
date for his firſt degree in arts, in 1685, he was ſet aſide 
on account of iniufficiency. At the ſame time, the 
auſterity of his temper made him a diſagreeable compa- 


He 


been at the college {even years, nor then neither without 
a ſpecial 


rratia. 


aſſured, that for three years paſt he had been ſo far 


from an idler, that he ſpent eight hours a day at ſtudy; 


but the wonder vaniſhes as ſoon as we know which way 


time he drew the firſt ſketch of his Tale of a Tub. 


1688, his guardian uncle fell unhappily into. a lethargic | 
diſorder, which totally depriving him of his ſpeech and. 


memory, unavoidably put a ftop to the current of his 
kindnels to his nephew, who, till this time, had been 
ſupported by him. In this exigence, Switt, who was 


now twenty-one years of age, took a journey to Leiceſ- 


ter, to conſult with his mother what courſe of life 
to purſue, , At this time Sir William Temple was in 
high reputation, 10nNOU 

familiarity of Rp William. 


Uis father, Sir John Temple, had been maſter of the 


Rolls in Ireland, and contracted an intimate friendſhip | 
with Godwin Swift, which continued till his death ; and 


{ir William, who inherited his title and eſtate, having 
married a lady, to whom Mrs. Swift was related, ſhe 
| therefore adviled her ſon to apply to him. This advice, 
which perhaps only confirmed a reſolution that Swift 
had ſecretly taken before he left Ireland, he immediate- 
ly reſolved to purſue. Sir William received him with 
great kindneſs, and our genius had been perhaps loſt to 


great ſtatſeman and ſcholar was then at Moor-Park near 


| © Farnham in Surry, a ſeat which he had purchaſed a few 
years before, in the view of retiring from buſineſs, and 


living to himſelt and his ſtudies. Swift, who had led a 


ſtudious life tor ſome years, and muſt have acquired a 
good ſtock of knowledge in hiſtory, was therefore a 


welcome gueſt to him, and accompanied him to-Sheene, 
whither he returned upon the approach of the Revolu- 


liam had been well known, and treated with confidence 


by the prince of Orange abroad, before his acceſſion to. 


the crown of England, who afterwards frequently viſit- 


ed him at Sheene, and took his advice in affairs of the 
utmoſt importance. In theſe viſits, Sir William being 


lame with the gout, Swift uſed to attend his majeſty in 
his walks about the garden, who admitted him to ſuch a 
familiarity, that he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus. 
after the Dutch manr.er. Thus agreeably did he paſs 
the time, not leſs to his improvement, than his ſatisfac- 
tion, in the company of a beneficent patron, who was 


likewiſe extended his friendſhip to the care of his for- 


tune; and obtained for him an offer from the king to 
make him a captain of horſe; and when this offer was 


declined by our author, who appears to have fixed his 
mind very early upon the church, the ſame patron 


obtained a promiſe of ne in that way of life. 


Soon after this, a bill was brought into parliament 


for triennial elections, againſt Which the king was 


very averſe, by the advice, as is ſaid, of ſome people | friendſhip and eſteem, wrote The Battle of the Books, 


of which Sir William is the hero; and Sir William, 


who had perſuaded the earl of Portland, that king 
Charles I. fot his crown and life by conſenting to ſuch 
a bill. Upon this occaſion, the earl was diſpatched to 
Moor-Park by his majeſty, for Sir William's advice, who 
{aid much to ſhew him his miſtake, but without effect; 
and therefore he ſoon after ditpatched Swift to Kenſing- 
ton with the whole account in writing, to convince the 
king and the earl how ill they were informed. Swift, 
77 as he was, yet was well acquainted with the Eng- 
iſh hiſtory, and gave the king a compendious account 
of the matter, which he amplified to the earl, but the 
meaſure was at laſt rejeQed; and thus ended Swift's firſt 


mark of diſgrace, ſignified in the words /pecialt 
This ſeems the more extraordinary; as we are 


the world, had it not been for this lucky ſtep. This 
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He did not obtain the favour of his degree till he had | 


Oxford, entered himſelf of 
college, and having received man 
mitted ad Eandem on the i 4th of 


minutely acquainted with all the intricacies of 


and king James the ſecond, | | 
political knowledge. But having long ſuſpected his 


Swift, without any difficulty, 


it lo warmly; that in the 
evolu- | and they parted: 
tion, Moor-Park lying in the way of both armies. Sir Wil- 


; 


embaſſy ts court ſo much to his diſfatistaction, that he 


then declared it was the firſt incident that helped to 


cure him of his vanity. Soon after this, he was ſeized 
with the return of a diſorder, which he had contracted 


in Ireland by a furfeit trom fruit. This drew him back 


thither; by the advice of his phyſicians, who hoped that 


es as 5 y | his native air would contribute to the recovery of his 
the bent of his application is turned. During this 
n 


2 


health; but he received no benefit from the Journeys 
il iam, 5 


and therefore in a ſhort time returned to Sir 


being ever afterwards ſubje& to that giddineſs, which 


radually increaſed, though with irregular intermiſ- 
ions, till it terminated in total debility of bodyand mind. 


But he was ſtill indefatigable in his ſtudies, and by way 
of exerciſe for his health's ſake, it was his conſtant prac- 
tice. to run up a hill, that was near the. houſe; and 
down again, every two hours. About a year after his 
return from Ireland, he thought it expedient to take his 
and honoured with the confidence and 


degree of maſter of arts atOxford. With this view, he 


appears to have written to his uncle William Swift, to 


one and fend him the teſtimonium of his batchelor's 
egree in the univerſity of Dublin. With this tefti- 
monium, which is dated May | 
art-hall, now /Hertford- 
civilities, was ad- 


maſter's degree on the 5th of July following. From 
Oxford he returned again toMoor-Park; where he aſſiſ- 
ted Sir William Temple to reviſe his works, correted 


and improved his Tale of a Tub, and added the digrei- 


tons. From the converſation of Sir William, who was 
| arty, 
and the ſecrets of ſtate, during the reigns of king C atles 


wift greatly increaſed his 


age ot neglecting to provide for him, merely that 
e might keep him in his family, he at length reſented 
year 1694 a quarrel enſued, 
Sir William having offered to make him his deputy, 
as maſter ot the Rolls in Ireland; which he refuſed with 
this reply, That ſince he had now an opportunity of liv- 


ing without being driven into the church for a ſupport, 


a {cruple which had hitherto kept him out of it, he was 


| determined to gointo Ireland and take orders. Accord- 


ingly upon lord Capel's appointment to be lord de- 

puty of that kingdom, in 1695, Sir William gave him a 
recommendation to his lordſhip, who collated him to 
the prebend of Kilroot, in the dioceſe of Conner, a 


northern diſtrict, worth about a hundred pounds a 


| | year. But Sir William, who had been uſed to the con- 
both an elegant author, and a polite gentleman, who 


verlation of Switt, ſoon found that he could not be con- 
tent to live without it, he therefore urged him to refign 
his prebend in fayour. of a friend, and promiſed to ob- 
tain preferment for him in England, if he would return. 
| conſented; and Sir Willi- 
am was ſo much pleaſed with this act of kindneſs, that 
during the remainder of his life, which was about tour 
ears, his behaviour was ſuch, as produced the utmoſt 
armony between them: Swift, as a teſtimony of his 


when he died, left him a pecuniary legacy, and his poſt- 
humous works. Having paid the laſt duties to his pa- 


tron, he removed to London, where he took the firſt 
| w of preſenting a petition to the king for the 
fir 


vacant prebend ot Canterbury or Weſtminſter, for 
which the royal promiſe had been obtained by his late 
benefactor; and to facilitate the ſucceſs of this applica- 
tion, he dedicated two volumes of Sir William's letters 
to his majeſty, which were publiſhed by him not long 
after. But both theſe addreſſes were entirely neglected; 
nor did the king take — 5 leaſt notice of him after 
5 — 81 | | Sir 


3d, 1692, he went to 


une, and took his 
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Sir William Temple's death. Under this diſappoint- 
ment, he accepted of an invitation from the earl of 
Berkley (appointed one of the lord's juſtices in Ireland) 
to attend him in the character of his chaplain, to which 
his lordſhip alſo added the poſt of his private ſecretary; 
but he was diveſted of this laſt office ſoon after their ar- 
- tivalat Dublin, by the inſinuations of one Buſh, another 
t his lordſhip's attendants, who ſucceeded him. This 
Finpenzatment was ſoon: followed by another: It hap- 
pened that the deanery of Derry became vacant; it was 
che earl of Berkley's turn to diſpoſe of it, and he intend- 
ed it tor his chaplain ; but, upon an application from 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, his lordſhip was diverted 
from that deſign, and inſtead thereof, gave him the two 
livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the dioceſe: of 
Meath; which, though worth about two hundred and 

* faxty pounds per ann. did not amount to half the value 
of the deanery. However, upon this preferment, he 
went to England and took his degree of doctor ot divi- 
nity. He alſo made uſe of this opportunity of ſhewing 
his talents to the public, by commencing author in print. 


The ſubject e and though his firſt produc-' 


tion was univerfally allowed to be a; maſter-piece, and 
he laid thereby the firſt ſtone of his ſubſequent promoti- 
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on. This done, reſolving for the preſent to return to 


bis living at Laracor, he invited to Ireland a lady, 


whom he has celebrated by the name of Stella. With 
William Temple; fhe was the daughter of his ſteward, 


- whoſe name was Johnſon ; and Sir William, by his. will, 
left her athouſand pounds, in conſideration of her fa- 


ther's faithful ſervices. At the death of Sir William, 
which happened in 1699, ſhe was in the fixteenth year 
cot her age, and it was about two years afterwards, that 


- at Swift's invitation, ſhe left England, accompanied by 


Mrs Dingley, a lady who was fifteen years older, and 


4 whoſe whole fortune, though ſhe was related to Sir Wil- 


ham, was no more than an afinuity of twenty-ſeven 


pounds. Whether the doctor at this time deſired the 
company of Stella as a wife, or a friend, is not certain; 


but whatever was his attachment, every poſſible precau- 
tion was taken by him to prevent ſcandal; they never 
ved in the ſame houſe; when he was abſent, Mrs 


- Johnſon and her friend reſided at the parſonage; when | 


be returned, they removed either to the houſe of Dr | but told him he muſt bring him acquainted with Mr St 


Raymond, vicar of Trim, a gentleman of great hoſpita- 
lity, and 8wift's intimate friend, or to a lodging provid- 


ed for them in the neighbourhood; nor were they ever | 
known to meet but in the preſence of a third perſon. | 
However, this beloved companion, dear as ſhe was to | 


bim, had not power to charm him into a conſtant re- 
ſidence upon his cures. 


huried in ſolitude and obſcurity. She was known only 
toa few of Swift's moſt intimate acquaintance, and had 
no female companion except Mrs Dingley. In the 
mean time, theſe long abſences from his cures, during 

_ whichthe ſeldom, if ever, appeared in the pulpit, were 
- manifeſtly inconfiſtent with his former declared purpoſe 
to excel as a preacher. But he could not bear the 


thoughts of being buried alive in the North of Ireland, 


and was ſolicitous to be near the court, (where he was 
well received by the principal perſons of all parties) in 
the view of obtaining a more deſirable ſituation in the 
church of England, and had certainly ſucceeded to the 
height of his wiſhes, had not he unluckily barred him- 
felt out by publiſhing his Tale of a Tub in 1705, The 
drift of this unparallelled piece of humour was miſ- 
taken, aud when a biſhopric was intended for him- by 
the queen, her majeſty was prevailed upon to give it to 


another. by the perſuaſions of the dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, backed by Dr John Sharp, archbiſhop of York, | 


1 


r 


| in whom the Tale of a Tub had cauſed a ſuſpicion of 


| | the twentieth parts, and firfl 
| this lady he became acquainted while he lived with Sir 


the author's chriſtianity. The doctor had not yet eq. 
aged. particularly with either party, Whig or Tory, 

e was equally acquainted, and indifferently conſorted 
with Pope and Addiſon, Somers and St John. But this 
incident determined the future colour of his politics. 
A perfecytion from the former, unavoidably threw him 
into the hands of the latter; and as he never did any 
thing by halves, the public was preſently made ſenſible 
of his change by The Sentiments of a Church of Eng. 
land Man, with reſpect to Religion and Government, 
which came out upon the change of the miniſtry in 

1708, and ſome other pieces of the ſame ſpirit in defence 
of his religious principles. All theſe were eagerly 
| bought up, and much admired; and he became the 
dol of the people in general, by his Predictions for the 
ear 1708, publiſhed under the name of Iaac Bicker- 
f, iq; 1nſomuch that Mr (afterwards Sir Richard 
Steele aſſumed the ſame feigned name, and the real a{- 
ſiſtance of the ſame perſon, as the beſt expedient to re- 
, commend his Tatlers to the world. But dur author had 
not been long engaged in the ſupport of this univerſally 
admired paper, before a new ſcene opened to him. In 
1710, being then in England, he was empowered by his 
grace the lord primate of ſreland to ſolicit the queen for 
an exonoration of the clergy of Ireland from paying 
| uits. Upon this occaſion, 
his acquaintance commenced with Mr Harley, after- 
' wards earl of Oxford. As ſoon as he had received the 
biſhop's letters, inſtructions, and authority, he reſolved 
to apply to Mr Harley, not only becauſe he was a prin- 
cipal perſon in the queen's miniſtry, but becauſe by his 
intereſt the ſame favour hed been granted to the clergy 
of England. That he might not wait upon this minil- 
ter, to whom his name was well known, wholly wich- 


out recommendation, he got himſelf repreſented as a 


| perſon who had been extremely ill uſed by the laſt mi- 


niſtry, becauſe he would not go certain lengths, which 


they would have had him; this being in ſome fort Mr 


He made frequent excurſions | 
both to Dublin and London, while Mrs Johnſon was 


Harley's own caſe. And he received him with the utmoſt 


kindneſs and reſpect; he ſat with him two hours in 


company, and two hours he was with him alone; he 
not only engaged in the doQor's immediate buſineſs 
with the utmoſt zeal, and ſoon after accompliſhed it; 


John, invited him to ſtay dinner, charged him to come 
often, and when the doQor propoſed attending at his 
Levee, told him that was no place for triends, The 
doctor became acquainted ſoon after with the reſt of 
the miniſters, who appear to have courted and careſſed 
him with an uncommon aſſiduity. And, on his ſide, 
he ſupported from this time the intereſt of his new 
friends with all his power in pamphlets, poems, and 
periodical papers; his intimacy with them was ſo re- 
markable, that he was thought not only to defend, but 
in ſome degree to direct their meaſures; and ſuch was 
his importance in the opinion of the oppoſite party, 
that many ſpeeches were made againſt him in both hou- 
{es of parliament; a reward was alſo offered for diſco- 
vering the author of The Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
Whatever excellence we poſſels, or whatever ho- 
nours we obtain, the pleaſure which they produce is all 
relative to ſome particular favourite, with whom we 
are tenderly connected, either by friendſhip or by love; 


or, at moſt, it terminates like rays collected by a burn- 


ing-glaſs in a very ſmall circle, which is ſcarce more 
than a point, and, like light, becomes fenſible only by 
reflexion. Thus Swift, while he was courted and ca- 


reſſed by thoſe whom others were making intereſt to ap- 


in 


proach, ſeems to have enjoyed his diſtinction 990 1 
al 


proportion as it was participated by Stella; amid 


the buſineis, and all the honours- that crowded 1 fon 
| 1 
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him, he wrote every day an account of whatever oc. 
cured, and ſent her a journal regulatly, dated Tees 
fortnight, during the whole time of his connexion wit 
queen 


ings among themſelves, which at laſt effected it; and it 
was not only his opinion, but their own, that if they could 


not carry a peace, they would not be able to keep them-. 


ſelves out of the Tower, even though they ſhould a- 


gree. In order therefore to facilitate this great event, 


wift wrote The Conduct of the Allies, a piece which 


he confeſſes coſt him much pains, and which ſucceeded 
even beyond his expeQation. 
himſelf with unwearied diligence in the ſervice of the 


He continued to exert 


miniſtry, without receiving any gratuity or reward, till 


the year 1713, when he was offered the deanery of St 
Patrick's in Dublin. This was a moſt grievous balk to 
his views; he had ſet his heart upon a biſhopric in Eng- 
land, in which he was undoubtedly qualified te 
gute in the houſe of Lords; but the earl of Oxford did 

not think fit to gratify that inclination, probably from 
a caution to avoid giving ſo great an offence as it muſt 
have been to the oppolite party. But with whatever 
view, or from whatever cauſe the deanery was offered, 
he thought proper, conſidering the then precarious ſtate 


to make a 


of his friends, to accept it, and immediately croſſed the 


channel to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity ; but before 
he had been a fortnight in Ireland, he was urged by a 
hundred letters to haſten back and reconcile Lord Ox- | 
ford and lord Bolingbroke, the conſequences oft whoſe 
miſunderſtanding were juſtly dreaded by their friends. 
Upon his return, he found their quarrels and coldneſs 
© Increaſed, and having predicted their ruin from this 
very cauſe, he laboured to bring aboutareconciliation, as 
that upon which the whole intereſt of the party depend- 
ed. But all his endeavours proving ineffectual, he went 
to Oxford by the coach, and thence to the houſe of | 
a friend in Berkſhire, where he continued till the 
1 death, which happened in about ten weeks. 


hile he was at this place, his mind being ſtill buſy 


tor his friends, he wrote a diſcourſe called Free Thoughts 


upon the preſent State of Affairs, which he thought 
Might be uſeful at that juncture, and ſent it up to Lon- 
don; but ſome difference of opinion happening between 
him and lord Bolingbroke, the publication was delayed 
till the queen's Fe 


ment was, in a great meaſure, the fruit of his own con- 
duct. It is certain that during his connexion with thoſe 


of the higheſt rank, and who in any rank would have 
been great, he would never ſuffer himſelf to be treated 
but as an equal, and repulled every attempt to hold 


him in dependence, or to keep him at a diſtance, with 
the utmoſt reſentment and indignation. As to his politt- 
cal principles, if his own account of them may be be- 


lieved, he abhorred Whiggiſm only in thoſe who made 


it conſiſt. in damning the church, reviling the clergy, 


- abetting the diſſenters, and ſpeaking contemptibly af 


revealed religion. He always declared himſelf againſt a 
popiſh ſucceſſor to the crown, whatever title he might 

ave by proximity of blood; nor did he regard the right 
line upon any other account than as it was eſtabliſhed 
by law, and had much weight in the opinions of the 


people. He was of opinion, that when the grievances 


ſuffered under the preſent government became greater 
than thoſe that might probable be expacted trom chang- 


ing it by violence, a revolution was juſtifiable ; and this 


he believed to have been the caſe, in that which was | 


Anne's miniſtry, In the ſummer of 1711, he 
4orelawthe ruin of this miniftry by thoſe miſunderſtand- 


„ and then he recalled his copy. 
A few weeks after this fatal cataſtrophe, he went back | 
to his ſtation in Ireland, all his connexions with the 
court being broken, and all his expectations diſappoint- 
ed. It may indeed be truly ſaid, that his diſappoint- 
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brought about by the prince &f Orange. He had « 
mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of 
peace, and was of opinion, that our liberty could never 
be placed upon a firm foundation, till the ancient Jaw 


| ſhould be revived; by which our parliaments were 


made annual: he abominated the political ſcheme of 
ſetting up a monied intereſt in oppoſition to the landed, 
and was an enemy to temporary ſuſpenſions of the 
Habeas Corpus act; that he was not at any time-a bigot 
to party, and that he did not indiſcriminately transfer 
his reſentments from principles to perſons; was ſo evi- 
dent by his conduct, that it was an uſual ſubject of rail- 
lery towards him, among the miniſters, that he never 
came to them without a Whig in his ſleeve; and though 
it does not appear that he aſked any thing for himſelf, 
yet he often preſſed lord Oxford in favour of Addiſon, 


laſt, he frequently converſed during all lord Oxford's 
miniſtry, chuſing his friends by their perſonal merit, 
without examining how far their notions agreed with 
the politics then in vogue; and in particular, his friend» 


much kindneſs as when they uſed to meet at lord Hali- 
tax's or lord Somers's ; who were leaders of the oppoſite 
party. This removal was the great event which deter- 
mined the colour of his life, bounded his views, and 
ſnewed him at once what he might poſſeſs; and for 


have been treated as the Sacheverell of Ireland, being 


followed by the mob of one faction with execrations, 


and pelted with ſtones and dirt as he paſſed along the 
ſtreets; while the other mob attended him with ſhouts 


Johnſon removed from the country to be near him; 
but they ſtill lived in ſeparate houſes, his reſidence was 


at the deanery, and her's in lodgings upon Ormond 


Quay, on the other ſide of the river. He was in debt at 
this time; a ſituation which ill ſuited his ſpirit, and 
which determined him to a ſevere economy; Howes 


ver, he kept two public days a- week, and though the 


circle of his viſitors was ſmall at firſt, yet it ſoon en- 


_ creaſed, and always conſiſted of the beſt company. On 


thele days, the dignity of his ſtation was ſuſtained: with 


She was, however, frequently invited. with the dean, 


whether to entertainments or parties of pleaſure, though 


not 10 generally as if ſhe had been his wife; ſhe viſited 
and received viſits as far as the practice is a meer ritual 
of good breeding ; her friendſhips were ftill among the 
0 1 but ſhe was treated with great politeneſs by the 
reg ey ITT FFF 
The dean's mind had been now ſo filled with poli- 
tics, that he found it impracticable to excel as a preach- 
er, his firſt and moſt laudable ambition, and frequently 
declared, that though he ſometimes attempted to exert 
himſelf in the pulpit, yet he could never rife higher th 
preaching pamphlets: He was however, ſtill a good 
dean and a good prieſt: he applied himfelf to the care 


and cexconomy, with great diligence ; he renewed the 
primitive practice of celebrating the holy communion 
every Sunday; at this ſacrament he was conſtantly pre- 
ſent, and conſecrated it with his own hands in a nian- 
ner equally graceful and devout; he attended at church 
every morning, and generally preached in his turn; he 

alſo conſtantly attended the performance of the anthem _ 
on a Sunday night, though he did not underſtand mu- 


to his employment at home, he ſeems to have be no 
| : cart 


Congreve, Rowe, and Steele, with whom; except the 


ſhip with Mr Addiſon continued inviolate, and with as 


what he might hope. Upon his firſt arrival, heſeems ro 


of applauſe. As ſoon as he was ſettled at Dublin, Mrs 


the utmoſt elegance and decorum; under the direction 
of Mrs Johnſon, who yet appeared in the circle, with= 
out any character diſtin from the reſt of the company. 


of his deanery, his cathedral, its regulations; its incame, 


ſic, to ſee that the choir did not neglect their duty. As 


* 


heart to apply himſelf to ſtudyof any kind, but to have | che banks of the Loire i and 
have accepted, but that he received an account from 
that he might not think of his ſituation, the misfortune | Ireland, t. 


Ihe firſt remarkable event of 
| lo etflement at the deanery, was his marriage to Mrs | 


- + — 


+4 lar to trade. The weavers always conſidered him as 


tions were depending for the city of Dublin, many cor- | ly fortity himſelf againft the ſhock which he expected 
porations refuſed to declare themſelves till they knew wheg he ſhould open it: however, as Stella's life eb - 
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n France; and this he would 
reſigned. himielf wholly to ſuch amuſements as offered, 


hat Mrs Johnſon (for ſhe ftill went by her 
maiden name) was dangerouſly ill. Her conſtitution 
was tender and delicate, and as the dean himſelf ſays, 
| ſhe had not the /amina vite. In the year 1724, ſhe be- 
obnlon, atter a moſt intimate friendſhip of more than | gan viſibly to decay, and in the year 1726, was thought 
ixteen years: this was in 1716, the ceremony being | to be dying. The dean received the news with agonies 
pertormed by Dr Aſhe, then biſhop ot Clogher, the | not to be felt, but by the tendereſt and moſtardent friend- 
dean's tutor atthe college. But whatever were the mo- 


ot his friends, and the 8 of his = e. 
is life, that occurred after 


| ſhip; nor conceived, but by the moſt lively imagination; 
tives of this marriage, the dean and the lady continued 
to live afterwards juſt in the ſame manner as they had | ed, however, that ſhe recovered a moderate ſtate of 
lived before. Mrs Dingley was ftill the inſeparable | health, and the dean returned again to England, in 
companion of Stella, wherever ſhe went; and ſhe never | 1727, to finiſh the miſcellanies, in concert with pope 
refided at the deanery, except when the dean was ſeized | and Arbuthnot. From England, he was once more a- 
with violent fits of giddineſs, which ſometimes laſted | bout to ſet out for France, upon lord Bolingbroke's in- 
neara month. From this period to the year 1720, is a | vitation, when news arrived of the king's death. He 
cuhaſm in his life, which has been found difficult to fill | had attended the late queen Caroline, while ſhe was 
up. Lord Orrery thinks he employed this time upon hr p was in his former excurſions to England, and he 
 Gulliver's travels; and it is highly probable, that hav- | had ſeen her twice in one week by her royal highneſs's 


and immediately haſted back into Ireland. 


ing indulged his retentment, which his difappointed | command in this. She had always treated the dean 
hopes had produced, till it could be containedno longer, | 


with great civility; and the dean had treated her with 
ke conceived the firſt notion of expreſſing it in ſuch a | his utual and peculiar frankneſs. The third day after 


mar | the death of king George I, he attended at court, and 
poſed, and with this view began his travels, the firſt co- 


manner, as might correct the enormities which he ex- 


kiſſed the new king and queen's hands, upon their ac- 
py of which was probably finiſhed before the year 1720. 


ceſſion, and was blamed by his friends for deferring it ſo 
About this time the dean, who had already acquired the 


ut this | long. What proſpect he had of a change in public af- 
character of a humouriſt and a wit, was firſt regarded | fairs on this event, or of any advantages, which ſuch 
with general kindneſs, as the patriot of Ireland. He wrote 

A. propoſal for the univerſal uſe of Iriſh manutactures; 


td 


journey ; and when he had again determined to ſet out, 


in his favour; that popularity roſe to the height of ado- 
ration in 1724, when a e e been obtained | 
by. one Wood, to coin a hundred and eight thouſand | ly ſolicited to engage, but he received them coldly; not 

ounds in copper for the ule of Ireland, under which, | 
by ſome iniquitous practiſes, he would have acquired 


he ſays, he could not diſobey. _ 


| | greatly aggravated by the-news that Mrs 
copper money. | 


acclamations, and Wood, though he was long ſupport- 


general; for that his age being then within three 
totally ſuppreſſed. Whereupon the dean came out with 


] tended, but to paſs the winter either near Saliſbury- 
in Ireland, was almoſt without bounds; he was conſulted 
in whatever related to domeſtic policy, and in particu- 


_ 


rupted by company, and condemned to the torment of 
8 We his ſorrow to preſerve the rules of good 
their patron and legiſlator after his Propoſal for the Uſe | breeding, he quitted the houſe of Mr Pope at Twicken- 
of Iriſh Manufactures, and came frequently in a body | ham, and retired to a village near London, with a fe- 
to receive his advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, 


male relation tor his nurſe. The next letter he received 
and the wages of their journeymen 3 and when elec- | he kept an hour in his pocket before he could ſufficient- 


R * 


* 


his ſentiments, and inclinations, which were always 
followed. Over the populace he was the moſt abſolute 


bed by ſlow degrees, and ſometimes ſeemed at a ſtand, 
monarch that ever governed men, and he was regarded 


if not to flow, his hope of a parting interview revived, 


and he ſet out for Ireland as ſoon as he was able to tra- 
417 of every rank, with veneration and eſteem. | vel. He found her alive; but after languiſhing about 
Thus he lived as the Tutelar- patron of that kingdom, in three months, ſhe expired on the 28th of January, 
an unexampled ſtate ot power and influence, as long as 


his health permitted him to enjoy it. No wonder then, 


1727, in the forty-fourth year of her age, regretted by 
| the dean with ſuch exceſs of affection and eſteem, as the 
that inthe midſt of this ſplendour in Ireland, he refuſed | warmeſt ſenſibility only could feel, and the moſt excel- 
an offer that was made to him while he was in England, | lent character excite. From the death of Stella, the dean's 
in a viſit to Mr Pope in 1726, ot a ſettlement in the 


—_ * 
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temper;daily increaſed; he could not join in the ſocial 
The ſame year he had alſo an invitation from lord Bo- | chearfulneſs of his public day; theſe entertainments 
lingbroke, to ſpend a winter with him at his houſe on 


It happen. 


| a change might produce to himielt or his friends, does 


| not appear ; but he was earneſtly intreated to delay his 
a tract which, as it was apparently calculated for the ſer- 


vice of Ireland, and zealouſly condemned a ſacrifice of 


; OL he was, upon ſome new incidents, again prevailed upon 
intereſt to England, firſt turned the ſide of popularity 


not to go, by che perſuaſions of ſome pertons whom, 
Many ſchemes were propoſed, in which he was eager- 


becauſe he was determined to enter no more into pub- 
lic life, but becauſe the ſchemes were ſuch as he did 
exorbitant. gain, and proportionably impoveriſhed the | not approve. He was ſoon after ſeized with one of his 
nation; the dean, in the character of a Draper, wrote a | fits of giddineſs and deafneſs; a calamity which was 
. ſeries of letters to the people, urging them not to receive anon Was 
f II | again 1o ill, that the phyſicians deſpaired of her lite. 

Thele letters united the whole nation in his praiſe, pon this occaſion, he relapſed into the agonies ot 
filled every ſtreet with his effigies, and every voice with | mind, which he had felt the year before; he expected, 
accla by the next poſt, to hear that ſhe was dead, and intreat- 
ed by his friends, who procured the patent, was at | ed that he might be told no particulars, but the event in 
length compelled to withdraw it, and his money was 


months of ſixty, his weakneſs and his friendſhip would 
A full and true Account of the ſolemn Proceſſion to the | bear no more. As he deſpaired of ſeeing her alive, he 
_ Gallows, at the Execution of William Wood, Eſq; and | determined not to return to Ireland ſo ſoon as he had in- 
HFard-ware Man. From this time the dean's influence | 


plain, or in France, And that he might not be inter- = 


in 2 lite became much more retired, and the auſterity of his 
midſt of his friends, within, twelve miles of London. 


| therefore were diſcontinued, and he ſometimes avoided 
F | | the 
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the company of the moſt intimate friends. In this ſo- 
litary life, he frequently amuſed himſelf with writing, as 
appears by the dates of many of his pieces, which are 
' ſubſequent to this time; and it is very remarkable, that 
although his mind was doubtleſs greatly depreſſed, and 
his principal enjoyment at an end, when Mrs Johnſon 
died, yet there is an air of trifling and levity in ſome of 
the pieces, which he wrote afterwards, that is not 
to be found in any other. However, in 1733, when 
an attempt was made to repeal the Teſt Act in Ireland, 
he wrote a copy of vertes againft that attempt, with 
ſo much boldneſs, as even brought his life in ſome dan- 
ger. But the fits of giddineſs and deafneſs became more 
| frequent and violent, as he grew into years; and in 
1736, While he was writing a ſatire on the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, which he called The Legion Club, he was ſeized 
with one of thoſe fits, the effects of which were ſo 
dreadful, that he left the poem unfiniſhed, and never 
_ afterwards attempted a compoſition of any length, ei- 
ther in verſe or proſe, From this time his memory 


was perceived gradually to decline, and he appeared e- 


very day more fretful and peeviſh, and even grew 
weary of life; yet his converſation remained ſtill live- 
ly and ſevere, but. the ſatire more frequent and more 
bitter. He alſo continued to correſpond: with his 
friends in England, particularly Mr Pope. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1741, his paſhons grew ſo violent, 
| his memory 10 decayed, and his reaſon ſo deprived, that 
the utmoſt precautions were taken to keep all ſtrangers 


from approaching him, and his friends found it necel- | 


iary to have guardians appointed of his perſon and 
eſtate: Early in the year 1742, his reaton was whol- 
ly ſubverted, and his rage became abſolute madneſs. 
In October, after his phrenzy had continued ſeveral 
months, his left eye fwelled to the ſize of an egg, and 
the lid appeared to be ſo much inflamed, and diſcolour- 
ed, that the ſurgeon expected it to mortify; teveral 
large boils alſo broke out on his arms and body. The 
extreme pain of this tumour kept him waking near a 
month, and during one week it was with difficulty that 
five perſons kept him by mere force from tearing out 
his own eyes. However, when the tumour ſublided, 
and the pain left him, he appeared ſo far to have reco- 
| vered his underſtanding and temper, that the ſurgeon 
was not without hopes that he might once more enjoy 
ſociety, and be amuſed by the company of his old 
friends. But this hope was but of ſhort duration: for a 
| few days afterwards he ſunk into a ſtate of total inſenſi - 
_ bility, ſept much, and could not, without great difficul- 
ty, C prevailed upon to walk croſs the room, After 
he had continued ſpeechleſs a whole year in this ſtate 
of helpleſs ideocy, his hoyſe-keeper went into his room 
on the 3oth of November, 1743, in the morning, and 
telling him it was his birth - day, and that bon-fires and 
illuminations were preparing to celebrate it as uſual, he 
immediately replied, Tis all folly ; they bad better let 
it alone.“ "This, and ſome other inſtances of ſenſe and 
reaſon ſhewn afterwards, prove that his diſorder had not 
totally deſtroyed, but, only ſuipended the powers of his 
mind. But from the year 1744, he was perfectly ſilent 


to his death, which happened in the latter end of Oc- | 
tober, 1745, without the leaſt bang or convullion; in 


the leventy-eighth year of his age. Lord Orrery thinks 
he certainly foreſaw his fate; that his frequent attacks 
of giddineſs, and his manifeſt decay ot memory, gave 
room for ſuch apprehenſions; and this ſeems to be 
countenanced by his laſt will, which is dated May 3, 
1740, juſt before he ceaſed to be a reaſonable being. In 
it having left about twelve huncred pounds in ſpecific 
legacies, he bequeathed the reſt of his. fortune, which a- 
mounted to about eleven thouſand pounds, to erect 


. 
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| was buried in the great iſle of St Patrick's Cathedral, 
under a ſtone of black marble, inſcribed with an epitaph 
and has been attempted by ſeveral writers, the ſubſtance 
buſt, and maſculine ;. his deportment was command- 
ing, and his walk erect. His voice was ſharp and high- 


toned, eſpecially when he read prayers, but not effemi- 
nate; and there was a natural ſeverity in his alpect, 


tion; his nails were always paired to the quick, to pre- 


larities, were his reſolution never to wear ſpectacles, 


ed by his watch, which was ſo conſtantly held in 


exerciſes and employments, His manner was without 


dean alſo greatly excelled in telling a ſtory, his ſenten- 


wretched expedients of thoſe deſpicable bablers, who 


the leaſt. tincture of irreligion. As he was zealous to 
preſerve all the delicacies ot converſation, he was al- 


rx beſt pleated, when ſome of the company were la- 


ſation ; he uſed to ſay he was too proud to be vain. He 
all times. If the converſation tnrned upon ſerious ſub- 
jets, he was neither petulant in the debate, nor neg- 
gaged or not in the argument, he would recapitulate 


nefs and preciſion, point out the controverted particu- 
lar, and appeal to the opinion, either of ſome neutral 
F 8 I. 5 petſon 


and endow an hoſpital for ideots and lunatics. Ile 


generally ſpoke as he thought, in all companies, and at 


| written by himſelf. His character was very ſingular, 


which even his ſmiles could ſcarce ſoſten; nor could 
| his utmoſt gaity relax. He was cleanly even to ſuperſti- 


vent the leaſt gathering of dirt under them, and he ne- 
ver dreſſed without a baſon of water by bim, with © 
which he carefully cleanſed his feet. Among his ſingu- 


hand, or placed before him on the table, that he ſel Fon # 
deviated many minutes in the daily revolutions of his 


ceremony, but not ruſtick; for he had a perfect knows - 
ledge of all the modes and variations of politeneſs and 
complaiſance, which he practiſed in a manner peculiar - 
to himſelf; and the reſpect that was due to him by thele 
rules, he took care to exact, without the leaſt abatement. 
He had ſeen the great world, and profited much by his 
experience, His capacity and ftrength of mind were 
undeniably equal to any taſk whatioever, His pride, 
his ſpirit or his ambition, call it by what name you 
| pleaſe, was boundleſs ; but his views were checked in 
e Lage years, and the anxiety of that diſappoint- 
men had a viſible effect upon all his actions. He was {our 
and ſevere, but not abſolutely ill- natured. He was ſo- 
ciable only to particular friends, and to them only at 
perticular hours. In company his rule was never to 
| ſpeak more than a minute at a time, and then to wait at 
| leaſt as long for others to take up the converſation, © : 
His colloquial ſtile, like that of his writing, was clear, 
| forcible, and conciſe, He greatly excelled in punning, © 
a talent he ſaid which no man affected to deipiſe, but 

| thoſe which were without it. But his converſation a- 
| bounded with turns of wit of a higher kind. The 


» 


ces were ſhort and perſpicuous, his obſervations pierc- 

ing; and though in the latter part of his life he was 
very apt to tell his ſtories too often, yet his wit, 
as well. as his virtues, was always ſuperior to the 


ligent of the iſſue. He would liſten with great atten- 
tion to the arguments of others, and whether he was en- 


what had been ſaid, ſtate the queſtion with great clear- 


of which is as follows. In his perion, he was large, ro- 


and his obſtinate perſeverance in the uſe of too much 

exerciſe, Regularity was peculiar to him in all his ac- 
tions, even in the greateſt. trifles. His hours of walk= 
ing and reading never varied. His motions were guide 


are perpetually attempting to put off double entendre 
and prophaneneſs for wit and humour. His converſation 
was in the higheſt degree, chaſte, and wholly free from 


He had not the leaſt tincture of vanity in his couver- 
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ept his friends in ſome degree of awe, and was there- 


fore rather an entertaining than a deſtrable gueſt. He 


was open to adulation, and cbald not, or would not diſ- 
tinguiſi between low flattery, and juſt auplauſe. Vet 
he was not leis open to admonition, if it was offered 


without arrggafice, and by perſons of whoſe ability and 
uch was Swift as a com- 


honeſty he had no doubt. 
pane af maſter, he was not leſs remarkable. As 


e expected punctual, ready, and implicit obedience; he 


altrays tried his ſervants when he Kired them, by ſome 
teſt of their humility. Among other queſtions, he al- 
ways aſked whether they underſtood cleaning ſhoes; 
_ © becanſe, ſaid he, my kitchen-wench has a ſeullion 
that does her drudgery, and one part of the buſineſs of 
my groom and footman, is conftantly to clean her ſhoes 
by turns; if they ſcrupled this, the treaty was at an end; 


if not, he gave them a further hearing. He appeared 
to be churliſh and auſtere to his domeſtics in general; 
good maſter. As a member of ei- 


but in reality was a 
vil ſociety, he was a zealous advocate for liberty, the de- 
tector of fraud, and the ſcourge of oppreſſion. In po- 


lities, he was neither Whig nor Tory, Jacobite nor Re- 


publican; he was Dr Swift. As an eccleſiaſtic, he was 


ctupulouſly exact, in the exerciſe of bis function, as 
well with regard! to ſpiritual as temporal things. He was 


extremely exact and conſcientious in promoting the 
members of his choir according to their merit, and ne- 
ver advanced any perſon to a vicarage, who was not 
qualified in all reſpects in the higheſt degree. He could 


never be induced to take fines for any of the chapter- | 


lands. He always choſe to raiſe the rents, as the me- 


- thod leaſt oppreflive to the preſent tenant, and moſt ad- 


vantageous to all future tenants and landlords; he con- 
ſtantly refuſed to give charity out of the chapter- funds, 


which he alledged were ſcarce ſufficient to maintain the 


neceſſary repairs of the cathedral, and he expended 


more money to ſupport and adorn it, than had been 

applied to the ſame uſe in any period of equal length I 
ſince it was firſt built. He was a faithful guardian of 

the rights of his deanery, and even determined to affert 


his right of abſence againft the archbiſhop ot Dublin, at 
the expence of ſeveral hundred pounds, when he did not 


believe he ſhould ever again claim the privileges for 


_ himſelf; becauſe he world! not hurt his fucceſſor by an 
injurious preſident. The -poor, in the liberty of his 


_ cathedral,” were better regulated than any other in the 
kingdom; they were all badged, and were never found | 
begging out of their diſtrict. For theſe, he'built and 


furniſhed a little Alms-houſe, being aſſifte by ſome vo- 
luntary contributions, and he preferved arr themun- 
common cleanlineſs and decency, by conftant 


left both the houſe and glebe a convenient and agreea- 
ble retreat to his ſucceſſor, at à conſiderable expence. 
In his private capacity, he was not only charitable but 
generous, and whatever miſanthropy may be found in 


his writings, there does not appear to have been any 


in his life. His writings in defence of the poor people. 
of Ireland are well known, and that he might not be 
wantin 
thers, he conſtantly lent out a large ſum of money in 
fmall portions to honeſt} induſtrious, and neceſſitous 
tradſmen, upon eaſy terms. Beſides this, he frequent- 
ly gave five and ten pounds, without any parade, when 
proper objects offered. He was diligent to relieve the 
poor, and at the ſame time, to encourage induſtry, even 
in the loweft ſtation; he ufed regularly to viſit a great 
number of poor, chiefly women, as well in the public 
ſtreets, as in bye allies, and under the arches of Dublin. If 


y viſiting 
them in perſon. Nor was his care and kindaeſs con- 
fined to his cathedral; he improved his living of Lara- 
cor, though he continued there but a ſhort time, and 


bimſelf, while he pleaded their cavſe with o- 


| 


{ya }] 
e or of the majority. It is however true, that he 


* 


frugality upon himſelf; 


8 WI 
lle was not exempt from the infirmity of loving money, 
yet he was clear ot the vice. If his ceconomy degene- 
rated into avarice, it muſt be confeſſed it did not con- 
1 his bounty. He turned all the evil of exceſſive 


religion. He was remarkably temperate, both in eating 
and drinking. He was not only juſt but punctual in 


his dealings, and he had an inviolable regard for truth. 
As he conſtantly attended divine worſhip when he was 
at home, ſo he uſed always to go early to church 
when he was in London, and never t& ſleep without 
aſſembling his family in His own- chamber to prayers. 


An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a ſtriking partieular in 


his character; he even carried it to ſuch an exceſs, that 
it is not eaſy to determine, whether it was more à vir- 
tue than a vice; for it brought upon him the charge of 
irreligion, and encouraged others to be irreligioue. In 
proportion as he abhorred hypocrity, he dreaded the 
imputation of it, and therefore concealed his piety wich 
as much diligence, as others concealed their vices, 
which cuſtom has not made reputable. As his abhor- 
rence of hypocriſy exempted him from affeQtarion; the 
natural equity of his mind ſecured him againſt envy. 
He cultivated genius wherever he foundiit, and in what- 
ever degree, with great zeal and afhduity, and would 
frequently ſpend much time in correcting and imprdv- 


ing any literary zompoſition that had the leaſt appear- 


ance of ingenuity. As a writer, he had no equal, 
His ftile is maſterly, correct, and ſtrong, never diffulive, 
et always clear; and if we conftder it in compariton of 
is predeceſſors, he his oht-done them all, and is one, 
perhaps the ehief, of thöſe fe ſelect Engliſh writers, 
who have excelled in elegance and propricty of lan- 
guage, In politics, his favourite topie, he appears like : 
a maſterly gladiator ; he wields the {word of party with 
eafe, juſtneſs, and dexterity, and while he entertains the 
{| ignorant and the 'vulgar, he draws an equal attention 
| from the learned and the great. When he is ſerious, his 
gravity becomes him; when he laughs, his readers muſt 
laugh with him. 5 5 


* 
* * 


In poetry, he would not take pains to excel; but be- 


came, in ſome meaſure, ſuperior to it, and aſſumed more 
the air and manner of a'critic, than a poet. But what 
ſhall be faid for his love of trifles, and his want of delica- 


a. 


ey and decorum? Forgive him theſe errors, and'draw a” 
veil over certain excreſcences of wit and humour; you 
will then admire him as an honour to the public, and a 
ſcourge to all the knaves and fools of his time. Upon 
the whole, his conduct was greatly variegated, ſo much 
as to appear even. capricious and "ng pages 4 Ho- 
ace, theſe 


ever, it we look a little deeper than the ſur 


ſeeming contradictions will be found to ariſe from the 


| 


| ſame principles. Swift was naturally temperate .and' 
 chafte, it was therefore eaſy for him to be frugal ; but he 
was alſo naturally high-ſpirited, and therefore as wealth 
is the pledge of independence, it is not ſtrange his fru- 
lit Id \ | | However, as he acted 
upon chriftian principles of general virtue, he did nor 


gality ſhould verge to excels. 


deliver himſelf up to natural propenſions, when contra- 
ry to his duty ; and therefore his love of money did not 
contract his M r to the poor, or. defraud his ſucceſ- 
ſors to enrich himſelf. The ſame ſpirit which fecured. 
his integrity, by difdaining the meanneſs of a lie; pro- 


duced that dread of hypocriſy which concealed his piety, 


and 


| it induced him to walk 
when he had been uſed to ride, and he would then ſay, 
he had earned a ſhilling or eighteen-pence, whieh he 
had a right to do what he pleaſed with, and which he 
conſtantly applied to his uſual chatities, which by this 

- expedient he could continue, and yet expend lefs upon 
the whole than before. Whilſt he abounded in chari- 
ty, he was not leſs diligent in the practice of other vir- 
tues, or leis devout and conſtant in the ſolemnities of 
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ſervedly famous to the utmoſt bounds of Europe, as 


8 
aved him into appearances of evil; and the ſame 
—_— of natural tenderneſs which made. obdurate and 


auſtere, transferred the diſtribution of his liberality from 


jaſtinck 10 religion. Such was Jonathan Swift, whoſe 


5 a ſcale of infelicity, gradually aſcending, till pain 


* uiſh deſtroyed the faculties by which they were 
fel. "An inſtructive leſſon to teach the wiſe humility, 


and the ſimple content. The firſt authentic edition of 


!!. ſat ſe 


/NOLONEL ALGERNON SYDNEY, of the anci- 
- 4 ent and noble name and family of the Sidneys, de- 


the ingenius Mr Hawles obſerves, was merely talked 
to death, under the notion of a commonwealth's man, 
and found guilty by a jury who were not much more 


proper judges of the caſe, than they would have been | 
Whatever were his 


had he wrote in Greek or Arabic. 
lentiments concerning ſome of the peculiar doctrines of 
revelation, he was unqueſtionably an illuftrious inftruc- 
tor of the world inthe nature of civil government; and 
died a moſt celebrated martyr to the Rights of Man, and 
to the principles of liberty, both civil and religious. He 
was. arraigned for a branch of the Rye-houſe plot, at 
Weftminfter, the 17th of November, 1683; where, 
thongh it cannot be ſaid the grand jury knew not what 
they did, when. they found the bill againſt him, ſince, 
no doubt, they were well inſtructed what to do; yet it 
muſt, that they found it almoſt before they knew what 
it was, being ſo well reſolved on the caſe, and agreed 
on their verdi&, that had he been indicted for breaking 
open an houſe, or robbing on the highway, it was 
doomed to have been billa vera, as much as it was now. 


before they came into the hall, yet they immediately 


with all the advantages of genius and learning, 


L @z Þ 


| 


thing which was atterwards put in practice by thoſe re- 
verend pertons, who, later than he, and cheaper too, 
defended their country's liberty with only the loſs of 


an 


found it: the ſubſtance whereof was, for a conſpiracy 
to depoſe the king, and ftirring up rebellion, and writ- 
ing a libel for that purpols. The moſt part of the evi- 


dence brought againſt him, Was only hear-ſay, a8 againſt 


my lord Ruſſel; nay,, Weſt, whoſe evidence was then 
- refuſed, now was admitted to tell a long ſtory of what 
he had from one and the other. Rumſey's was much 
of the ſame nature. In the rear came that never-failing 
evidence, the lord Howard, who witneſſes he was one 
of the council of ſix, and engaged one of the deepeſt 
in their conſults. And more chan this, exerciſes his 
ewn faculty very handſomely, in an account of two 
ſpeeches Mr Hambden made on the occaſion, which in- 
deed were ſuch fine things, that ſome might think it 
worth the while to ſwear againſt: a man, only to have 
the reputation of reciting them; and whom they are moſt 


like, Mr Hambden, or my lord's own witty ſelf, let any | 


man judge. 


Phe next evidence was a paper, ſaid to be of the pri- 
foner's writing, which was found in his ſtudy. The ſub- 
fiance of which was an inquiry into the forms of go- 
vernment, and reaſons of their decays: the rights of the 


people, and the bounds of ſovereignty, and original of 
power. In which were thoſe heinous, treaſonable ex- 
preſſions, the king is ſubject to the law of God as a man, 
to the people who made him ſuch, as a king, &c. And 
examples of evil kings and tyrants, whom ſome-times a 
popular fury had deſtroyed; atothers, the Ordines Regni 
either reduced, or ſet them aſide, when their govern- 
ment was a curſe inſtead of a bleſhng to their people. 
Well, what treaſon in all this, and a great deal more? 
Nothing but a jeſuit's enchanted teleſcope could have 
found any in it. If there were any miſtakes, as he lays 


| 


'SYD 


bis works was printed at Dublin in eight volumes 8 vo-; 
after this ſeveral were printed at London, the laſt of 
winch came ont in 1655, in fix voluntes 4to, with 
his life prefixed by John Hawkeſworth ; and again in 


twelve volumes 8 vo, 1761. The doctor had begun a 
hiſtory of England, and had purſued it through two or 


three reigns from William the Conqueror; ut the con- 
tempt which he conceived ot our ancient monarchs, made 


him ſoon lay the deſign aſide. 


The MARTYRDOM of ALGERNON SYDNEY, Ehn, 


| in his ſpeech, they ought to have been confuted by ix, 


reaſon, and ſcripture, not ſcaffolds and axes. Firſt, It. 


was not proved to be his writing, nor did he conteſs it; 
one ought'to be as 
cautiouſly proceeded. 


treaſon and life are critical things: 
fairly proved, as the other to Fe | 
_ Though he might write it, he had the liberty 
of an Engliſhmen, not to accuſe himſelf: the very ſame 


their own, But owning he wrote it, how dot tew, if 


y things therein, are not now generally an 


whether they will or no, be forced into the belief o 


yet what was that to the then preſent governors? He an- 


ſwered Filmer for his own ſatisfactlon, or rather began 
| to do it, many years before the makers of this plot 
For though the indictment was never preſented to them | dreamed of that, or bringing him into it; kept it private I 
in his own ſtudy, where it might have lain till doom's- 
day, had not they fetched it out to make ſomewhat of My. 
| It was ſuggeſted, and innuendoed, that this book was 
written to ſcatter among the people, in order to diſpoſe 
them to rebel, as it is in the indictment. But how ri- 
diculous that is, any one will ſee who conſiders the bulk 
of it, which was fuch, that, as he ſays in his ſpeech, 
the fiftieth part of the book was not produced, nor the 
tenth of that read, though he deſired it, and it was 
uſual; and yet after all, as it had never been ſhewn to 
any man, ſo it was not finiſhed, nor could be in many _ 
years. Now is this a buſineſs likely to be calculated 
for a rebellion ; when it could neither be finiſhed till 
ſeveral years after it was over; and beſides, it it had; 
the bulk made it ſo improper to be diſperſed for that 


purpoſe for which it was pretendedly deſigned ? No, 


thoſe who are to poiſon a nation in that manner, know - 


better things, and more likely ways. 


0 4 


It is to be done in little pamphlets, and papers eaſily 
read over, underſtood, and remembered, as the declara- 
tion gentlemen the other day very well knew. But 
ſtill here being not a ſyllable in theſe papers of king 


antam, or 


Charles, any more than of the king of 
the great mogul, againſt whom they might as well 


have made it treaſon; it was all ſupplied by a fine 
knack, called the innuendo, that is in Engliſh, ſuch in- 
terpretation as they would pleaſe to affix on his words, 
Nero, they 


Thus when he writcs Tarquin, or Pepin, or 
lay, he meant king Charles; and fo ſcandaloully of him 


as well as wickedly of the gentleman, make a monſtec 
and a raviſher of their king, and then take away ano- 


ther's life for doing it. There was a'miniſter we have 
ſomewhere read of, who was acculed tor writing a 


| li- 
bel againft queen Elizabeth, and her government; ara 


the 


almoſt 
univerſally believed, and are the foundation of the prac- 
tice, and ſatisfa ion of the confcience of every man, 
though then confuted with the ſingle brand of common- 
wealth principles, being indeed ſuch as all the world muſt, - 
. 
| as ſoon as oppreſſion and tyranny bears hard upon them, 
and becomes really unſupportable? But ſuppoſing they 
were now as wicked principles as they were called then; 
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does, though more plain and pregnant. 
puniſhment inflicted on him, though thought ſevere 


ing thought ſufficient, while with that which was lift, 
he pulled off his hat, and prayed God to bleſs the queen. 


ment 


any but ſuch as they were, and Sydney deſcribes them, 


Io the evidence brought againſt him ir. my lord 


J.. no gy + 
The earl of Clare witneſſes, that he ſaid, afterSydney 's 
_ impriſonment, if queſtioned again, he would never 

3 (had it not been a pleaſant thing for my lord 


and that he thought colonel Sydney as innocent as any 
man breathing: Mr Ducas ſays the ſame, ſo does my 
lord Paget, Mr Edward, Philip Howard, Tracy, Pen- 


don, and could not aſcribe it to any reaſon, but that he 
muſt not have it till the drudgery of ſwearing was 
But though there was no reaſonable anſwer could be | 
given to all this; though Sydney pleaded the obliga- | 
tions my lord Howard had to him, and the great con- 
veniency he might think there might be in his being 


debt, which would be the readieſt way of paying him; 

and had beſides, as it appeared, a great mind to have | 
the colonel's plate ſecured at his own houſe ; though 
never man in the world certainly ever talked ſtronger 

ſenſe, or better reaſon, or more evidently battered the 
| Judges, and left them nothing but railing. It was all a 


Iy and name of the Sydneys, than the judge's ſaying, 
That he was born a traitor. Never any thing braver, or 
more manly, than his remonſtrance to the king for 
+ Juſtice, and another trial; nor laſtly, more Roman, and 
Peet truly chriſtian than his end. The brave old man 
came upon a ſcaffold, as unconcerned as if he had been 


thoſe books which were lately written in the defence of 
ſince truth and reaſon are eternal, and one and the ſame 
from all pens and parties, and at all times; however 


ſays as much in a little as ever man did; That magii- 


power of magiſtrates is what the laws of the country 
make it: that thoſe laws and oaths have the force of a 
contract, and if one 2 8 is broken, the other ceaſes. 


ol the juries being picked, and important points of law 


But all the 


enough, reached not his head, the loſs of his hand be- 


But this wag, under a mild reign, and proteſtant govern- 
As for my lord Howard's evidence, had the jury been 
they would not have hanged a jeſuit upon the credit of 


a pride in damning himſelf deeper and deeper againſt 


every new appearance in public, on purpoſe to try the | 


{kill and face of the council in bringing bim off a 878 
ul 
ſel's caſe, he had taken care that theſe following ſhould 


oward to have been preſſed to death for not ſpeaking?) 


wick, and Mr Blake; that he ſaid he had not his par- 


hanged, fince he was ſome hundreds of pounds in his 


caſe with him, as well as the others ; and the peity jury 


e grand jury did, as ſoon as ever they ſaw 


nor more uncivil and ſaucy a reflection the noble fami- 


oing to fight, and as lively as if he had been a Ruſſel. 
fa his laſt ſpeech he gives almoſt all the ſubſtance of all 


the late tranſactions, and no diſgrace to them neither; 
there may be ſome times ſo bad, that they will not bear 
ſome reaſon, any more than ſome doctrine. He there 
trates were ſet up for the good of nations, not to the 


contrary. If that be treaſon, king Charles I. is guilty 
of it againſt himſelf, who ſays the ſame thing, That the 


And other maxims of the ſame neceſſity and uſefulneſs. 


He, beſides this, gave a tull account of the deſign of his 
book, of his trial, and the injuſtice done him therein ; 


E 694 ] 
S.Y'D Bo.” 
the fact there, it is true, lay, as this does upon innuen- 


To the King's Moft Excellent Maje 


itz he having, one would think, that read the trials, taken | 


| 1 ower, before any indictment had beenexhibited againſt 


| bited and found; whereupon. he was immediately carri- 
ed to the king s-bench,, and there arraigned. In this 


2 


| forced, contrary to law, (as he ſuppoſes) to come to a 
| general iſſue in pleading not guilty,” © © | | 


| When they came to be ca 


| ſhould not be returned, when he 


| him by law of making his exceptions, and was forced 


indictment being perplexed and confuſed, ſo that nei- 
ther he nor any of his friends that heard it, could fully 


ury | ditment, nor that the ſtatute ſhould be read. 
could as eaſily have found him guilty, without hearing | 
his trial, as th 
the bill. Never was any thing more baſe and barba- 
| rous, than the ſumming up the evidence and directions 
to the jury, who yet ſtood in no great need of them: 


ot ſuch a matter as was to be brought before them. 


of eminent quality, the others of unblemiſhed tame, to 


e 

over- ruled; and ends with a moſt compendious prayer, 
in which he deſires God would forgive his enemies, but 
keep them from doing any more miſchief; and then he 
laid down his head, and went to ſleep. 9 8 85 


The Petition of ALGERNON SYDNEY to the king. 


fy: the humble 


Petition of Algernon Sydney, Eſquire, 


Sheweth, 


HAT your petitioner, after a long and cloſe im- 
I. priſonment, was on the ſeventh day of this month, 
with a guard of ſoldiers brought into the Palace-Yard, 
upon a Habeas Corpus directed to the lieutenant of the 


him : but while he was there detained, a bill was exhi- ; 


ſurprize he delired a copy of the indiQtment, and leave 
to make his exceptions, or to put in a ſpecial plea, and 
council to frame it; but all was denied him. He then 
offered a ſpecial plea ready engroſſed, which alſo was 
rejected without reading: and being threatned, that it 
he did not immediately plead guilty or not guilty, 
judgment of high treaſon ſhould be entered, he was 


November 21, he was brought to his trial, and the 


comprehend the ſcope of it, he was wholly unprovided 
of all the helps that the law allows to every man tor his 
defence. Whereupon he did again deſire a copy, and 
roduced an authentic copy of the ſtatute of 46 Edw. 
II. whereby it is enacted, That every man ſhall have 
a copy of any record that touches him in any manner, 
as well that which is for or againſt the king, as any o- 
ther perſon ; but could neither obtain a copy of his in- 


The jury by which he was tried, was not (as he is in- 
formed) lummoned by the bailifts of the ſeveral hundreds, 
in the uſual and legal manner; but names were agreed 
upon by Mr Graham, and the under-ſheriff, and direc- 
tions given to the bailiff to ſummon them: and being 
allo choſen, a copy of the Jonne was of no uſe to him. 


> be called, he excepted againſt ſome 
for being your majefty's ſervants, which he hoped 


ot be ret was proſecuted at 
your majeſty's ſuit ; many more for not being free- 

olders, which exceptions, he thinks, were good, in 
law ; and others were lewd and infamous perſons, not 
fit to be on any jury: but all was over-ruled by the 
lord chiet juſtice, and your petitioner forced to chal- 
lenge them peremptorily, whom he found to be pick- 
ed out as moſt ſuitable to the intentions of thoſe who 
ſought his ruin; whereby he loſt the benefit allowed 


to admit of mechanic perſons utterly unable to judge 


This jury being ſworn, no witnels was produced who 
fixed any thing beyond hear-ſay upon your petitioner, 
except the lord Howard, and them that ſwore to tome 
papers faid to be found in his houſe, and offered as a ſe- 
cond witneſs, and written in an hand like to that of 
your petitioner, ; 


Your petitioner produced ten witneſſes, moſt of them 


ſhew that lord Howard's teſtimony was inconſiſtent 
with what he had declared before (at the trial of the 


e 


the tenth part of what he could have alledged in his de- 
tence. So the jury was hurried into a verdict they did 
ee e,, EE 
Now, foraſmuch as no man that is oppreſſed in Eng- 
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ch, as if it had been legally adminiſtered. ; 
3 petitioner did further endeavour to ſhew, 


That beſides the abſurdity and incongruity of his teſti- 
 mony, he being guilty of many crimes which he did 


not pretend your petitioner had any knowledge of, and 
having no other hope of e than by the drudgery 
of ſwearing againſt him, he deſerved not to be believed. 
And fimilitude ot hands could be no evidence, as was 
declared by the lord chief juſtice Keiling, and the whole 
court in the lady Carr's cate; ſo that no evidence at all 


remained againſt him. „ orb N 

That whoſoever wrote thoſe papers, they were but a 

* ſmall part of a polemical diſcourſe in anſwer to a book 

- written about three years ago, upon | agua propoſitions, | 
u 


applied to no time, nor any particular caſe ; that it was 


impoſſible to judge of any part of it, unleſs the whole | 
did appear, which did not; that the ſenſe of ſuch parts 
ol it as were produced, could not be comprehended, un- 
leſs the whole had been read, which was denied; that 
the ink and paper ſheweth them to be written many 
| years ago; that the lord Howard not knowing of them, 


they could have no concurrence.with what your peti- 
tioner is ſaid to have deſigned with him and others; that 


the confuſion and errors in the writing ſhewed they 
had never been ſo much as reviewed, and being written 
in an hand that no man could well read, they were not 


fit for the preſs, nor could be in ſome years, though the 
writer had intended it, which did not appear, But 


they being only the preſent crude and private thoughts 
of a man, for the exercile of his own underſtanding in 


his ſtudies, and never ſhewed to any, or applied to any 


particular caſe, could not fall under the ſtatute of 25 
i Edw. III. which takeg cognizance of no ſuch matter, 
and could not by conſtruction be brought under it; 
uch matters being thereby reſerved to the parliament, 
as is declared in the proviſo, which he deſired might 


be read, but was refuſed. _ 


by the violence of the lord chief juſtice, and your peti- 


tioner ſo frequently interrupted, that the whole method 


of his defence was broken, and he not ſuffered to fa 


land, can have relict, unleſs it be from your majeſty, 


your petitioner humbly prays, that the premiſes con- 
| ſidered, your majeſty would be pleaſed to admit him 
| Into your preſence; and if he doth not ſhew, that it is 
tor your majeſty's intereſt and honour to preſerve him 


from the {aid opprefion, he will not complain tho' he 
be left to be deftroyed. I 


An 40 ral of the Paper delivered to the Sheriffs on the 


Scaffold, on Tower-hill, December 7, 1083, by ALGER- 
NON SYDNEY, £/q; before his Execution © © 


IRST having excuſed his not ſpeaking, as well be- | the tranſlation made of the crown of France from one 
| | race to another, had been then applied by the then 
| lawycrs' innuendoes, to the then king of England; never 


cauſe it was an age that made truth paſs ſor trea- 
ton, for the truth of which, he inſtances his trial and con- 
demnation, and that the ears of ſome preſent were too 
tender to hear it, as becauſe of the rigour of the ſeaſon, 
and his infirmities, &c. then after a ſhort reflection 
upon the litile laid againſt him by other witneſſes, and 
the little value that was to be put on the lord Howard's 
teſtimony, whom he charges with an infamous life, and 


many palpable perjures, and to be biaſſed only by the | 
promiſe of pardon, &c. and makes, even though he 
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lord Ruſſel) under the ſame religious obligation of an | 


| thought, were founded on wicked principles, and peo- 


A, | crimes was thereby moſt gloriouſly rewarded. 
Several important points of law did hereupon emerge, 


upon which your petitioner, knowing his own weakneſs, 
did deſire that council might be heard, or they might 
be referred to be found ſpecially. Bat all was over-ruled | 


y | come God's anointed, which he ſays was the ſcope of Wu 1 
| that would treatiſe, and aſſerts to be the doctrine of tbe 


Mn 


jection to an abſolute king, who could be reſtrained by 


_ conſiſted in the following particulars. 


by the ſtanding laws of each country. 


the ſcripture, and fo owned by the be 


and by king James, of England, in his ſpeech to the 
| parliament, 1603 ; and adds, that if the writer had been 


whom he was charged to have endeavoured by it to 


1 8 oo . 
had been liable to no exceptions, to have been but a 


ſingle witnels; he proceeds to an{wer the charge againſt 


him from the writings found in his cloſet by the king's 
officers, which were pretended, but not lawfully evia  JÞ 
denced to be his, and pretends to prove, that had they | 
been his, they contained no condemnable matter, but 4 
principles, more ſafe both to princes and people too, 
than the pretended high-flown plea for abſolute monar- 

chy, compoſed by Filmer, againſt which they ſeemed 

to be levelled ; and which, he ſays, all intelligent men 


ple too. Which he attempts to make out after this 
manner, | | | | 


Firſt, ſays he, It Filmer might publiſh to the world, 
that men were botn under a neceſſary indiſpenſable ſub= 


no oath, &c. whether he came to it by creation, inhe- 
ritance, &c. nay, or even by uturpation; why might 
he not publiſh his opinion to the contrary, . without che 
breach of any known law? Which opinion, he profeſſes, 


1. That God hath left nations at the liberty of model- 
ling their % A ot: 
2. That magiſtrates were inſtituted for nations, and 
not è contra. | IS 8 5 

3. That the right and power of magiſtrates was fixed 


4. That thoſe laws ſworn to on both ſides, were the 
matter of a contract between the magiſtrates and peo- 
ple, and could not be broken without the danger of dif- 
{ſolving the whole government, n. 
F. That uſurpation could give no right; and that 
kings had no greater enemies than thoſe, who aſſerted 
that, or were tor ſtretching their power beyond its lie 
6. That ſuch uſurpations commonly effecting the 
ſlaughter of the reigning perſon, &c. the worſt or 


7. That ſuch doctrines are more proper to ſtir up 
men to deſtroy princes, than all the paſſions that ever 
= ſwayed the worſt of them, and that no prince could 
be fafe, it his murderers may hope ſuch rewards; and 
that few men would be ſo gentle as to ſpare the beſt 
kings, if by their deſtruction a wild uſurper could be- 


beſt authors of all nations, times, and religions, and of 

f and wiſeſt 

rinces, and particularly by Lewis the Fourteenth of 
rance, in his declaration againſt Spain, anno 1667; 


miſtaken, he ſhould have been fairly refuted, but that 
no man was ever other wiſe puniſhed for ſuch matters, 
or any ſuch things referred to a jury, &c. That the 
book was never finiſhed, &c. nor ever ſeen hy them 


draw into a conſpiracy; that nothing in it was particu- 


| larly or maliciouſly applied to time, place, or perſon, but MY 


diſtorted to ſuch a ſeuſe by iunuendoes, as the diſcourſfſes 
of the expulſion of Tarquin, &c. and particularly of 


conſidering, adds he, that if ſuch acts of ſtate be not 
allowed good, no prince in the world has any title to 
his crown, and having by a ſhort reflection ſhewa the 


ridiculouſneſs of deriving abſolute monarchy, from pa- 
| triarchal power, he appeals to all the world, whether 


it would not be more advantageous to all kings, to own 
the derivagion of their pore A the conſent of willing 


na; 


nations, than to have 
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which may be over- powered. : 8 55 
But notwithftanding the innocence and loyalty of 
that doQtrine, he lays, He was told he muſt die, or the 
plot muſt, 

roying the beſt proteſtants of En 
filled with ſuch as had been blemithes to the bar; and 
inftances how, againſt law, they had adviſed with the 
king's council about bringing him to death, ſuffered a 
= Jury to be picked by the King's ſolicitors, and the under 


ſheriff admitted non-freeholders jury-men, received 
; | yy of his indict- 
ment, or to Tuffer the act of the 46th of Edw. III. to be 


evidence -not valid ; refuled him a cop 
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10 the eldeſt ſon of Sir 5 . e his wife, 


8 Y 
eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, duke o 
land. He was born the 29th of November, 155 
Penſhurft in Kent; as is oppoſes, and had his chriftian 
name given him by his father, from king Philip, then 
tely married to queen Mary 1. While very young, he 


ther, then lord preſident of 


ters to his father, one in Latin, and the other in French; 


to which the father returned a moſt excellent anſwer. 
Soon after he was ſent, for his better education, to 
Chrift's-church-college in Oxford; where continuing 


till he was about ſeventeen years of age, under the tu- 


ition of Dr Thomas Thornton, canon of that houſe, he 
. made an incredible proficiency in all kind of learning. 
Upon his leaving the univerſity, in 1572, he was ſent 


to travel; and, though aged but eighteen, gained reve- 
rence and eſteem among 1ome of the moſt. learned men 


abroad. Charles IX, king of France, under pretence of | 


| being taken with his knowledge and extraordinary me- 


But it was juſtly thought, that this was only one of the 
treacherous favours heaped by that baſe prince on the 
_ proteſtants, in order to trepan admiral Coligni and his 
adherents to Paris, at the king ot Navarre's wedding; 
hen the proteſtants, fancying themielves ſecure b 


Auguſt, 1572. In that extremity of danger, Mr Syd- 


ney lecured himſelf by taking refuge in the houſe of 


Sir Francis Walſingham, embaſſador there trom the 
queen of England. Thence he went through Lorrain, 
and b Straß 


houſe of the famous printer Wechel, and by that means 
became acquainted with the learned Hubert Languet, 
a lodger in the ſame houſe; who conceived the utmoſt 


tenderneis and affection for him, as appears by his letters. 

Continuing his travels in Germany, he arrived at Vien- 

na in May 1 $7 3, where he met Languet, and ftayed 
Sep 


with him till September, when he went into Hungary, 


and parts adjacent. 


ſummer 1574, 
Germany. he next ſpring, he came back by Franc- 
arrived about oy 1575. In the year 1576, when 
not above one and t 

queen Elizabeth to condole the death of the emperor 
Maximilian II, and to congratulate his ſucceſſor, Ro- 
dolph, II, upon his new dignity. But under the ſha- 


dow: of this compliment, he waited, at the fame time, { 
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no better title than force, &c. 


die, and complains, that in order to the de- 
land, the bench was 
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| on, or their own native liberties ; and prevailed upon 


at | them to enter into a religious league with England. 


III; and to demand of Count Caſimir, the money. 
7as at ſchool at Shrewſbury, being near to his fa- 5q 
ales; and ſo forward in 
dis learning, that at twelve years of age, he ſent tuo let- 


| high-minded prince paid to his worth, giving more ho- 
nour and reipect to this hopeful young gentleman, 


Wo n - 


liberty humbly, and privately by letter, to offerher ma- 
rit, made him one of the geatlemen of his chamber. b G er 


marriage. He was naturally of a warm and 
not brook the leaſt intrenchment on either, from his e- 


y | rank. Of which an inſtance is given, in a violent dil- 
that marriage, were barbarouſly maſſacred onthe 24th of 8 | 1 


* 


urg and Heidelberg, in September, or Oc-. 
tober following, to Francford : where be lodged in the | 


| petitor thereto, applied to Mr Sydney for his aſſiſ 
He paſſed next into Italy, where „applied to Nr Sydney for his aſſiſtance. 


he remained all the winter following, and moſt of the 
and then returned with Languet into 


c- | gallants, that performed, in the royal jufti Darrers 
tord, Heidelberg, and Antwerp, into England, where he 5 Var Juſtings, barriers, 


wenty years old, he Was ſent by 


81D 

read, that allows it hath over- ruled the moſt important 
points of law, without hearing, and aſſumed to them. 
{elves a power to make e of treaſon, though 
againſt law, ſenſe, and reaſon, which by the ſtatute of 
the 25th of Edw. III. by which they pretended to try 
him, was reſer ved only to the parliament; and fo pray. 
ing God to forgive them, and to avert the evils that 
threatened the nation, to ſanctifty thole ſufferings to 
him, and tho' he fell a ſacrifice to idols, not to ſuffer 
idolatry to be eſtabliſhed in this land. &c. He concludes 
with a thankſgiving, That God had ſingled him out to 
be a witneſs of his truth, and for that good old cauſe, 
in which from his youth he had been engaged, &c. 


upon ſuch of the German princes, as were intereſted 
in the defence and preſervation of the proteftant religi- 


He alſo took an opportunity, to condole with the eleg- 
tor Palatine s ſons on the death of their father, Frederic 


queen Elizabeth had diſburſed for the wars in France. 
The next year, in his return, he waited upon that gal- 
laut prince, Don John of Auſtria, governor of the low 
countries for the king ot Spain, and William prince 

of Orange: by the former of which, though received a: 
firſt as à youth, a ſtranger, and an enemy; yet after 
{ome converſation, he was 10 ftruck with him, that he 
beholders wondered to ſee what tribute that brave and 


than to the embaſſadors of mighty princes. In 157 | 
when a marriage was in agitation between queen EIi- 

zabeth and Francis duke of Alencon, or Anjou, Mr Syd- 
ney, though neither magiſtrate nor counſellor, took the 


jeſty very ſtrong and ſubſtantial reaſons 


high ſpirit, 


4 


againſt that 
ſo jealous of his honour and reputation, that he coul 
quals or inferiors, nor even from perſons of the higheſt 


pute between him and Edward Vere, earl ot Oxford, 
who was born great, greater by aliance, as having mar- 


ried Anne, eldeſt daughter of the lord Treaſurer Cecil, 
| and ſuperlative in the queen's favour. That quarrd 
| occalioned his retiring from the court in 1580: during 


which receſs, he wrote his eloquent and entertaining ro- 
mance, called Arcadia. His noble and generous diſpoſi- 
tion to relieve all who were in diſtreſs, appears from ſe- 
veral inſtances, as well as from his letters; and he was 
ſo univerlally appluaded for it, that his fame ſpread even 
beyond the bounds of Europe. For, in 1580, when, 
upon the death of the king of Portugal, the Spaniards 
had ſeized that kingdom ; Don Antonio, the chief com- 


His letter is very remarkable. The treaty of marriage 
between queen Flizabeth and the duke of Anjou 1 | 
renewed in 1581, Mr Sydney was one of thoſe noble 


and turney, for the entertainment of the duke and his 
train: being very fond of thoſe paſtimes. CHEN 
And upon the duke's departure from England, in 

February following, he attended him to Antwerp, with 
his uncle, Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, atid the 
chief of the Engliſh court. In 1583, John, Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, being made a knight of the gar- 
| ter, 


= ter for him, to 


ter. gave his procuration to Mr Philip Sydney, to re- 
bg th fall, and take poſſeſſion af it in his name and 
thereupon be was knighted by the ſovereign, at ind 
ſor-caſtle, January the 13th, the morning before he 
proceeded to take poſſeſſion-of the'ftall. In 1584, he 
wrote an anſwer to the libel againſt his uncle, common- 
ly known by the title of * Leiceſter's commonwealth . 
which anſwer was firſt publiſhed by Arthur Collins, 
Eſg. The year ien he projected an expedition 
to America, without the knowledge and conſent of the 
queen or his own relations; wherein he was to be joined 
þy the brave Str Francis Drake. But when he was got 
E | 
=. nh unwilling to riſk a perſon of his worth in an em- 
ploy ment ſo remote, and of ſo hazardous a nature, ſent 
meſſengers to ſtay him; or, if he did not readily com- 


4 _ ply, to flop the whole fleet. By his own management, 


the meſſengers being intercepted upon the road, and 
| their letters forcibly taken from them by two ſoldiers, 
diſguized as ſailors; the queen, thereupon, fent her roy- 
al command to him by a peer of the realm, abſolutely 
to quit the enterprize. At his return to court, he was 
appointed governor of. Fluſhing, one of the cautionary 
towns delivered by the Dutch to queen Elizabeth; as 
alſo general of the horſe under his uncle, Robert earl of 
| Leiceſter : in both which employments, he manifeſted 
fingular wiſdom and valour, and brought great honour 
to his country. His firſt exploit, after being arrived in 
the Low- countries, was contriving, in July 1586, the 
ſurpriſe of Axel; in the execution of which, he behav- 
ed like a moſt conſummate general, uſing both ſuch. 
- diligence and fecrecy, that he ſurpriſed the town, before 
the inhabitants could have intelligence of his coming, 
and without the loſs or hurt of any one of his men. 
| Likewiſe, upon his entrance into the town, he placed 
a band of choice ſoldjers, to make a ftand in the mar- 
ket-place, for ſecurity to the reſt: and, when the ſer- 
vice was over, rewarded every one liberally, ont ot his 
own purſe, according to their reſpective merits. Soon 
after, in an attempt to ſurpriſe Graveling in the night, 
he ſhewed a great deal of penetration, care, and judg- | 
ment, worthy of an old officer; by venturing only 


a detachment, and not hezarding the lives and ho- 
-nour, of the whole Engliſh army, in that treacherous ex- 
- pedition. His fame and high deferts were now fo well 


now and eſtabliſhed, that he was put in nomination” 
for the crown of Poland, upon the death of Stephen Ba- 
tori; but queen Elizabeth refuſed to further his ad- 
vancement, not out of emulation, but out of fear to loſe 
the jewel of her times. During thole unreatonable dil- 
contents and jealouſies, that . prevailed in the confede- 
rate army, between the two Generals, Robert earl of 


| Leiceſter, and Count Hohenloe ; Sir Philip behaved | 


with that incomparable goodneſs, prudence, and diſcre- 


tion, as diſſipated thoſe clouds, and turned much to the | 
Public advantage. So that, by the real proot he gave | 


of his abilities above others, in a very little time his re- 
Putation and authority became ſo . conſiderable in the 
united provinees, that it would have been no hard mat- 
che prejudice of his uncle, and the diſ- 
traction of the public affairs in thoſe parts, to have raiſ- 
ed himſelt a fortune. But in the whole courſe of his 
life, he did ſo conſtantly balance ambition with the 
lafer precepts of divine and moral duty, as no pretence 
whatſoever could have enticed him to break through the 
rules of a good patriot. Good and happy man! but 
how ſhort is all human felicity! For, on the 22d of 
September, 1586, being ſent out with a party to inter- 
cept a convoy that was coming into Zutphen, he fell in- 


(097 1] 
to an ambuſcade, and had his horſe killed under him; 
Taking another; he returned to the charge when he 
received a terrible wound in his left thigh, which broke 


Plymouth, and ready to embark, the queen, who 


2 
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the bone quite in pieces, He then rode hack to he 
camp, about a mile and a half, on horfe-back; and, af- 
ter the dreſſing of his wound, was carried ina barge to 
Arnheim. For about ſixteen days there were great 
hopes of his recovery; but the ball not being extracted, 
and a mortification enſuing, he prepared himlelf for 
death, and at laſt expired on the 17th of October, in 
the thitty ſecond year of his age: The ſtates of Zea- 
land requefted of the queen, and his noble friends, that 
they might have the honour of burying him at the 


public expence of their government: but their requeſt 


was not granted; the queen, in regard to his great 
worth and accompliſhments, giving order for his burial 
at her own expence. Whereipon his io was 


brought from Arnheim to Fluſhing ; and after having 


remained there eight days, was put on board a veſſel, the 


1ſt of November, with all military honours, and landed 
at the Tower-wharf, the $th day of the ſame month. 
Being conveyed to the Minories, it lay there in ſtate a 
confiderable time, till his magnificent funeral in St 
Paul's cathedral, the 16th of February following. No 
monument was erected to him; but, ſome time after, 
an elegant inſcription was painted on a wodden 
table and faſtened to a pillar near his grave. James, 


en And the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bri * compoled verſes to his memory, which were ſe- 
verally printed. So general was the mourning for him, 


decent for any gentleman of quality, to appear at court 


was at firft--propoſed between him and Anne daughter 
of Sir William Cecil, on the recommendation of his 
uncle, the earl of Leiceſter ; but he married Francis, 
the only daughter of the ever-memorable Sir Francis 
Walſingham, by whom he left an only daughter Eliza- 
beth, born in 1585. He was not only learned himſelf, . 
but alfo a great encourager-of learning, and learned 
men. His contemporaries agree to give him the high-. 
eſt character poſſible. 22 31 1 5 


They extol his abilities, his modeſty, his piety, his 
generoſity, his goodneſs, his ſincerity, his honeſty, and 
all thoſe amiable virtues, which conftitute either one dt 
the moſt accompliſhed of men, or the beſt of chriſtians. 
Mr Camden, in particular, ftiles him, the great glory 
of his family, the great hopes of mankind, the moft 
lively pattern of vittue, and the darling of the leartied 
world. This is, (adds he) that Sydney, whom as pro- 
vidence ſeems to have ſent inte the world, to give the 
preſent age a ſpecimen of the ancients; ſo did it on a 
ſudden recall him, and ſnatch him from us, as more 
wotthy of heaven than of earth. Thus, when virtue is 
come to perfection, it preſently leaves us; and the beſt 
things are feldom laſting. Reft then in peace, O Syd- 
ney! if I may be allowed this addreſs; we will not cele- 
brate thy memory with tears, but with admiration.— 
Whatever we loved in thee, as the beſt of authors ſpeaks 
of that beſt governor of Britain, whatever we admired 
in thee, continues, and will continue in the memories 


| Of men, the revolutions of ages, and the annals of time. 


Many, as inglorious and ignoble, are buried in obli- - 
vion; but Sydney ſhall live to all poſterity, For, as 
the Greek poet has it, © Virtue's beyond the reach of 
fate.” But, to ſpeak more of him, were to make him 


leſs ;* as Sir Robert Naunton rightly obſerves, 


The. 


king of Scots, honoured him with an epitaph of his own f 


that, many months after his death, it was accounted in- : 
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I PHREM SYRUS was born in Niſiba, and by the 


that without the help of an inſtructor, he attained to an 
excellent kill in the Syriack tongue; he was alſo a great 
Philoſopher, and a very good orator, ſo that he far ex- 
celled moſt ot the Greek writers. Baſil biſhop of Cz- 


mend him for his learning. He is ſaid to have written 
three hundred thouſand verſes, which were much ei- 
teemed in thoſe times, many endeavouring to imitate 
his learning therein ; amongſt whom were Abbas, Ze- 
nobias, Abraham Meras, and Simeon, all of them tamous 
amongſt the Syrians, and amongſt all ſuch as diligently 
J OL On 
But beſides his exquiſite learning, he alſo got great 
| honour and commendations for his many good works, 
and exact courſe of life. He was very grave and ſe- 
vere in bis carriage, and living a ſingle life, that he 
might prevent all calumnies and ſcandals, he ſhunned 
the ſight: of a woman: for the report goes, that a cer- 
tain woman, diſſolute in lite and manners, and of an im- 
pudent face, either on purpoſe to tempt the man, or 
elle being hired thereto by ſome others, on purpoſe met 
bim in the city gate, and earneſtly ſtared in his face: 
Ejphrem taking notice of it, ſharply rebuked her, and 
bade her look down upon the ground: but the wo- 
man anſwered, How can I do that, who am not 
made out of the earth, but of thee? It is more meet 
that thou ſhouldſt look upon the ground from whence 
thou hadſt thy original, but that I ſhall look upon thee, 
from whom I was procreated.' Ephrem wondering at 
the woman, went his ways, and wrote a book of theſe 
' paſſages betwixt them, which the learned in the Syrian 
tongue do much eſteem. Wy | 


was very choleric, and all his youth, could not bridle 
his anger; yet after he entered into this ſtrict courſe of 
life, he was never ſeen to be angry with any man. 
. Having faſted divers days, one of his ſervants that 
was bringing him his ſupper, let the earthen pitcher fall 
wherein it Was, and brake it, and Ephrem ſeeing him 
overwelmed with fear and ſhame, ſaid to him; Be of 


come to us, and ſo fitting down by the fragments of the 
pot, did eat his ſupper.” He was very humble, full of 
Felf: denial, and a great enemy to vain glory, as will no- 
tably appear by this example. $ 3 
_ Upon a time he was voted to an epiſcopacy, and they 
that had choſen and deſigned him thereto, ſought him 
out to bring him to the place where he was to be creat- 
ed biſhop, which as ſoon as he underſtood, he ran into 
the market place, and there by ſundry ſigns made thew - 


him, thinking him to be beſide himſelf, took further 
counſel what to do: by which means he having gained 
time, fled privily away, and concealed himſelf, till he had 
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ſaria in Cappadocia, did 3 admire and com- 
a 


as if he was crack-brained; ſo that they that came for | fi 


SYR 
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heard that they had choſen another biſh 26.4 1 
care of his parents was educated in learning, in the | 4 er diſhop to that place, 


ſtudy whereof he was exceeding induſtrious, inſomuch | will appear by this inſtance : upon a time there was A 


very great famine in Edeſſa, whereupon Ephrem co- 


Another notable example of his charitable diſpoſition 


ming out of his houſe, and calling many rich men to. 


gether, he grievoully accuſed, and complained ot them, 


that the poor were almoſt ſtarved, whilft they in a co- 
vetous manner, kept their riches by them, which, ſaith 
he, will in the end turn to your own great loſs, and to 
the torment pf your ſouls, whereas you ought to prefer 


the wealth of your ſouls not only before all your riches, 


but before your very bodies themſelves :. they hearin' 

this, were much affected with his words, and ſaid he 
unto him: Truly we care not much for our riches 
but we know not whom to commit them to, to be faith- 
fully diftributed amongſt the pcor, ſeeing that almoſt 
every man is infected with the deſire of lucre and gain 
and they uſe to make merchandize and advantage to 


themſelves upon ſuch occaſions then ſaid Ephrem to 
them, What do you judge of me? to e this an- 


ſwered, We judge you to be a very faithful, good, and 


upright dealing man, as every man eſteems you to be. 


Well, laid he, and for you ſakes I will undertake this 


great and troubleſome work: and ſo receiving their mo- 
ney, he cauſed three hundred beds to be provided, and 
laid in the cloiſters, placing in them ſuch as were ſick 
by reaſon of the terrible famine, for whom he mace 


convenient proviſion, and not only for them, but alſo 


for ſtrangers, and for all ſuch as were driven by the fa- 
mine ont of the villages to ſeek relief in the city. And 


thus he continued till the famine being ceaſed, he re- 
alter he 


turned to his retired houſe again, and not long 
quietly ſlept in the Lord, anno Chriſti 404. 


e was a great oppoler of Sabellius, Arius, Apollin 


ſhameleſs behayiour of a lewd woman, who being in- 
ſtigated by the devil, thought to have enticed him toluſt; 
but with E exhortations, admonitions, and divine 
ſpeeches, 

by his fatherly advice ſhe proved a grave, modeſt, and 
religious matron. In his will, he commanded that they 
ſhould ſing no verſes in his commendation, bury him 


ove | dc; in no fine linens, nor with ointments, raiſe no monu- 
good cheer, let us go to our ſupper, ſince it will not | 


ments for him; for, ſaith he, I am a ftranger and ſo- 
journer, G&c.' He was very merciful to the poor, as in 


part we have heard before, and having not ot his own 


to give, by. his ſweet and attracting ſermons, he ſtirred 
up the hearts ot others to relieve them. 

He uſed to ſay, That the reſolute traveller knows 
that his journey 1s long, and the way dirty, yet goes 
on in hope to come to his houſe; ſo let a chriſtian, (tho 
the way to heaven be narrow, though it be ſet with 
troubles and perſecutions) yet let him go on till he hath 

niſhed his courſe with joy, tor heaven is his home,*— 
And again, He that feaſts his body, and ſtarves his 


ſoul, is like him that feaſts his ſlave and ſta | 
wife” He died under Valence...» 


Ii ius, and other heretics: ſo chaſte, that he repel 
It is alſo recorded of him, that though by nature he | s te, that he repelled the 


e caught and overcame the tempter ; ſo that 
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maſter of the college. 
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W—IRANCIS TALLENTS was born at Pelfly, neat 
Cheſterfield, in Derbyſhire, in November, 1619, 
and brought up at the public ſchools at Mansfield 
and Newark. About 1642 he travelled abroad 


as tutor to the ſons of the earl of Suffolk, He has of- 
ten ſaid, that what he ſaw abroad of the popiſh religi- 
on, and what conference he had with its advocates, ad- 
ded much to his conviction of the falſhood and wicked- 
| nefs of it, and confirmed him in proteſtantiſm. 
his return he was choſen fellow of Magdalen-College, 
and was afterwards ſenior fellow, and preſident or vice- h 
He was a noted tutor there ; 
and, among others, Sir Robert Sawyer and Dr Burton 
were his pupils. He was ordained at London, Novem- 
ber 29, 1648, by the third claſſical preſbytery in that 
| province. he Th 
: - Shrewſbury, where he became miniſter of St Mary's; 


a 1052 he left the univerſity, and went to 


2nd his labours were well accepted and uſetul. At the 


reſtoration he was not a little pleated, and made ſome 

advances towards a compliance in eccleſiaſtical matters. 

But when he ſaw how things were fixed in 1662 he 

WF was neceſſiated to quit his place, which was his liveli- 
bood. In 1670 he travelled into b 


o France as tutor to two 
oung gentlemen, Mr Boſcaw¾en and Mr Hampden, (the 


| des of whom died at Straſburg ot the ſmall- pox). Hav- 


ing ſpent about two years and an half abroad, in 1673 he 


came back to Shrewſbury, and joined with Mr Bryan in 


preaching to a congregation of diſſenters in that town. 


pon the liberty given the diſſenters in LOO 0, Ne mh: 
turned to Shrewſbury, and continued hie minilt 


vice there, in conjunction with Mr Bryan, In K. Wil- 


liam's time, overtures being made towards a compre- 
henſion, ſome gentlemen, that greatly valued his judg- 
ment, ſent for him to London to diſcourſe with him a- 
bout it ; particularly concerning the re-ordaining of 


ſuch as were ordained by preſbyters, Upon mature de- 
liberation he declared he could not ſubmit to it; and 
drew up his reaſons at large. He was much for occaſi- 
_ onal conformity, as a token of charity towards thoſe 
whom we cannot ſtatedly join with. In 1691 he enter- 


ed into his new place of worſhip, and preached his firſt 
ſermon there on Iſ. lvii. 15. He cauſed it to be writ- 


ten on the walls of the meeting-place, * That it was 


built not for a faction or party, but for promoting re- 


| 3 and faith, in communion with all that love our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in ſincerity.” He added that ſcrip- 
ture with which the French churches uſually begin rheir 


public worſhip : Our help ſtandeth in the name of the Lord, 


who made heaven and earth. 


Upon 


erial ler- but things. He was frequent and earneſt in prefſing 


TAE 


l 7% LIFE f FRANCIS TALLENTS, M. A. 


| In all his addreſs and converſe he was, in the higheſt 


degree, reſpectful and complaiſant. His politenets was 
a great ornament to his learning and piety.— In his old 
age he retained the learning both of the {chool and the 


academy to admiration; He had ſomething to commu- 


nicate to thoſe who converſed with him concerning all 
ſorts of learning; but his maſfter-piece; in Which no 
man was more ready, was hiſtory. He abounded much 
in pious ejaculations in his common diſcourſe; He wag 
very happy in counſelling his friends who applied to 
im for advice; and knew how to ſpeak a word in ſea- 
ſon. He ſometimes expreſſed his fear concerning many 
weak and melancholy chriftians, that they had tife' 


| themſelves in the exerciſes of devotion; and would ad- 
viſe ſuch to keep their minds as calm and ſedate as pof- - 
ſible, and not aim to put them always upon the ftreteh; 


He would ſometimes pleaſantly ſay; * The quietiſts 


nal performances of religion, would give this advice: 
Let the work of God be done, and done well; but 
with as little noiſe as may be.“ He was eminent for 
his charity, in judging of other perſons and in reliev- 
ing the neceſſitous; particularly ſtrangers in diftreſs. 
| He was in a remarkable degree dead to the world; 
knowing no good in it, but doing good with it; and, 
way of laying up what he had, but by laying it out in 
good works, (1 Tim. vi. 19.) His preaching was very 
plain, familiar, and affectionate. He ſtudied not words, 


brotherly love. Love was the air he breathed in. He 


| was much for extolling free grace, &c. but though be 


differed from Mr Baxter in many of his notions and ex- 
preſſions concerning juſtification and 2 things, yet 
he highly valued that great man fot his learning and 


practical writing; and often ſpoke of him with great 
reſpect and affection. Some days before he died he 
bleſſed God that he was fuller of inward comfort and 
joy than he was able to expreſs. After he had ſome- 
time lain waiting, he began to think it long that he had 
not his releaſe, and to cry, Come, Lord Jeſus, come 
quickly.“ But knowing God's time is the beſt, he wait- 
ed with patience for it. On the Lord's-day, April 11, 
he would have thoſe about him (except one perſon} go 
to public worſhip. That day he ſeemed ſomewhat re- 
vived. Many excellent words dropped from him, and 
he continued very ſenſible, calling upon God, till about 


| nine or ten o'clock at night, when he ſweetly flept in 


$N | Te; 


are the beſt chriſtians;” and, with regatd to the exter- 


by the little he left behind him, ſhewed that he had no 


piety, and the ſervice. he had done the church by hiz 
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leading his flock through the wilderneſs of this evil 

World, all the days of good king Edward. © 
When queen Mary aſcended the throne, one Foſter 

a ſteward and keeper of courts, and John Clerk, o 
Hadley, two 
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De Martyrdom f ROW LAND TAYLOR, D. D. 


| Of whom the world was not worthy'—is an obſer« 


vation made by the Divine Spirit of God's peo- 


75 in general; but it is particularly ſaid of thoſe, who 
aye had the invincible courage to ſuffer for his truth. 
1t is eminently applicable to the excellent martyr; ſome 


account of whom we are now to ſubmit to the reader. 
Rowland Taylor, doctor both in civil and canon, 
laws, was. a very uncommon. man both for grace and. 


gifts: he had the piety of Calvin, the intrepidity of Lu- ; 


ther, and what was orthodox in both. 


ys Mr Fox, the goſpel of Chriſt had ſuch gracious 


fſuccels, and took ſuch root there, that a great number 
in that pariſh. became exceedingly well learned in the 
holy ſcriptures, as well women as men: So that one 


might have.found amongſt them many, who had often 


read the whole bible through, and who could have ſaid 
great part of St Paul's epiſtles by heart; and very well 
and. readily have given a ſcriptural and judicious an- 


ſwer in any matter of controverſy. - Their children 


and fervants were alſo brought up with ſuch care, and | 


fo diligently inſtructed in the right knowledge of God's 


word, that the whole town ſeemed rather an univerſity . 
ef the learned, than a town of cloth-making, or labour- 
jng people: and, what is moſt to be commended, 
they were, for the moſt part, faithful followers of God's | 
word in holineſs of life and converſation, 55 


Dr. Taylor was no ſooner preſented to this benefice of 


eth with archbi- 


preaching the pure doctrines ot the goſpel ot Jeſus 
converſation, in 

that in a little 
To the 


or that had many children, he was indeed a father, a 


fuch pariſhioners, as had it in their power, to make | 
general proviſion for them; while he hitaſelf (beſide the 

. continual relief they always found at his houſe) ave Ch 
moſt liberally every year to the common alm' 
His wife alſo was an honeſt, diſcreet, and tober matron; 
and his children well nurtured, and brought up in the 
fear of God and good learning.'. He was of a meek 
and humble ſpirit, yet bold and faithful in reproving 


$- ox. 


fin, even in the greateſt: and thus he continued, as a 
faithful and good ſhepherd, feeding, governing, and 


apiſts, agreed together, by violence, to 


build up an altar in Dr Taylor's church, and to have 


maſs ſaid in it; and accordingly engaged John Averth, 
miniſter of Aldam, a diſlembling papift, to come with 
all the popiſh N on ee. arments, and to be their 


prieft, having a band of papiſts with drawn {words to 
defend them. 
body, and rang the bell; which Dr Taylor hearing, as 


he ſat at his ftudies, thought it was 1ome pariſh-buſi- 


neſs that required his atteridance, and therefore went to 


church; where, to his great ſurprize, he ſaw Averth, 


Ia all his popith veſtments, with a broad new-ſhaved 


1 N g . 


They proceeded to Hadley church in a 


Id 1 IT | ſhall be aſhamed of their doings.” 
| careful patron, and diligent provider, and ſtirred up | further urged, that he had ſuſliciently done his duty, 


6 


| xrown, ready to begin his popiſh ſacrifice ; and ſur. 
. rounded with armed men, leſt any body th 


ould ap. 
proach to diſturb him; whom he thus addreſſed : 
 * Thon devil, who made thee ſo bold to enter into 
this church, to prophane and defile it with this abomi- 
nable idolatry ? I command thee, thou popiſh wolf, in 
the name of God, to ayoid hence, and not to Preſume 
thus to poiſon. Chriſt's flock.” Then faid Foſter, 


of Lu- Thou traitor, what doeſt thou here, to let and diſtuch 
e was rector 
of Hadley, in Suffolk; which was one of the firſt 
towas in England that received the goſpel; by the 
338 Mr Thomas Bilney : By whole induſtry, 


the queen's proceedings? Dackor Taylor anſwered, 
I am no traitor, but 1 am the ſhepherd, that God my 


| Lord Chriſt bath appointed to feed his flock ; therefore 


I have very good authority to be here.” Mrs Taylor. 
who had followed her huſband into the church, Fncelet : 
down, and lifting up her hands, cried with a loud voice, 


| © I beleech God, the righteous judge, to avenge this in- 


jury, which this popith idolater doth this day te the 
blood of Chriſt.“ They then thruſt both the doctor 
and her out of the church; and, in a day or two afrer, 
wrote to Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter and lord chan. 
cellor, lodging in his court many falſe and heavy 
— . Oo rs 
The biſhop no ſooner heard of it, than he ſent let- 


ters miſhve to Dr Taylor, commanding bim within a 


certain time to come and appear before him, upon his 


allegiance, to anſwer ſuch complaints as were made a- 
F : inſt him. When his friends knew this, they earneſt- 
| iy entreated him to fly; for there was no reaton to ex- 
| pet be would meet either with juſtice or favour, but, 
1 dt | on the contrary, impritonment ad 

Hadley, than he went and refidedupon it; though he | 

Had the happineſs of living > Lon 

| ſhop Cranmer. He not only laboured 8 in 


death, To theie he 


| anſwered; „I know my cauſe to be fo good and righte- + 
ous, and the truth ſo ſtrong on my fide, that I will, by 
| God's grace, appear before them, and to their face re- 


ſiſt their falſe doings; for I believe I ſhall 
Chxiſt; but, as becomes every true pa „ de ee 885 elieve 1 ſhall never be able 
n 


example to the believers, in word, 
charity, in ſpirit, in faith; in purity; 

time, the people reſorted to him as a father. 

poor, ſays Mr Fox, that were blind, lame, ſick, bed-rid, | 


to do God ſo good ſervice as now; and that I ſhall ne- 
ver have fo glorious a calling, nor ſo much of the mer- 
| cy of God proferred me, as I have now; therefore, 
pray for me and I doubt not but God'will give me 


ftrength, and his Holy Spirit, that all my adverſaries 


And when. they. | 


and borne witneſs to the truth, both in his fermons 


aud in reſiſting the popiſh prieſt; that our Saviour. 


rift ſays, when they perſecute you in one city, flee. 


| unto another; and that, in fleeing from the preſent per- 
ſecution, he might reſerve himſelf for better times; he 
' replied, © I am old, and Have already lived too long to 
| fee theſe terrible and wicked days. You may act accord- 


ing to your conlciences; but I am reſolved not to fly: 

God ſhall hereafter raiſe up teachers, who ſhall 40811 I 
with more diligence and fruitfulneſs than I have dene; 
for God will not forſake his church, though for a time 


cauſe,” 
Dr Taylor ſet out for London, attended by his own. 
ſervant, John Hull, who, by the way, laboured to per- 
ſuade his maſter to fly, pioffering him his lervice, 
though at the hazard ot his life, in all the perils an 
dangers that might attend His flight. Oh John? 
(anſwered the good doctor) thall I give place to this thy 


he trieth and correcteth us, and that not without juſt. 


counſel and worldly perſuaſion, aud leave my flock in 


this danger? Remember the gocd ſhepherd Chriſt, who 
not only fed his flock, but allo died for it; him I muſt, 
and by the grace of God, will follow. Therefore, 
good John, pray for me; and if, at any time, thou ſeeſt 
me weak, comfort me; but diſcourage me not in this 
my godly enterprize and purpoſe.“ e 


3 1 Wt- 1]. 3 
„ ̃ ˙—u ͤ 
Pr Taylor, upon his arrival zt London, waited on | ment, which Cligiſt wage and offered in his own per- 


the biſhop, who, according to cuſtom, reviled him, cal- | ſon once for all, was Full, perfect, and ſufficient for 
ng him Knave, traitor, heretic, and much more of | all them that believe in him; fo that no prieſt can offer 
the lame kind of language, which was uſual with him; | him again; nor need we any more propitiatory ſacri- 


all which the doctor heard with great patience; and 


the 


then ſaid, © My lord, I am neither a traitor not a here- 
tic, but a true ſubject, and a faithful chriſtian man; 
and am come, according to your command, to know 
your lordſhip's pleaſure in ſending fot me.” Then faid 


tice: Therefore I Jay; with Chryſoftom; and all 
doctors, * Our ſacrifice is only memorative, in the re- 
membrance of Chriſt's death and paſſion, a ſacrifice of 
thankſgiving; “ and therefore the fathers called it encha- 


riſtia: and any other ſacrifice the church knows nothin 


the biſhop, Art thou come, thou villain ? How dareft 
thou look me in the face for ſhame? Knoweft thou not 
yho I am?—* Yes, (anſwered the doctor) I know who 
ou are. You are Dr wor Gardiner, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, and yet but a man, 
1 trow. But (continued the doctor) if you expect 
that I ſhould be afraid of your lordly looks; why. do 
| you not fear God, the Lord of us all? How dare you 
for ſhame look any chriſtian man » the face, ſeeing 55 
you have forſaken the truth, denied our Saviour Chriſt | thank thee ;, and from the tyranny of the biſhop t 
and his word, and have done contrary to —_ Rome, and all bis deteftable errors, idolatries, and abo- 
eath and writing? With what countenance will you ap- wy Jive Lord deliver us; —and added, God 
be praiſed for 5 : 


ot. True, (ſaid the biſhop) the ſacrament is calle 
| euchariſtia, a thankſgiving; becauſe we there give thanks 
for our redemption ; but it is alſo a ſacrifice propitia- 
tory for the quick and dead, which thou ſhalt confeſs 
e er thou and I have done.'—Then the biſhop. called his 
men, and ſaid, Have this fellow hence; and carry him 
to the King's Bench, and charge the keeper that he be 
cloſe confined.” Upon which Dr Taylor kneeled down, 
and holding up both. his hands, ſaid, Good Lord, ' 


pear before the Judgment-ſeat of Chrift, and anſwer to 


your oath made, firſt unto king Henry VIII. and after- | Dr Taylor, being ſent to priſon, was confined almoſt | 
wards unto king Edward his ſon ?— Tuſh, tuſh, (cried | two years; during which time he was frequently exa- 


the biſhop) that was an Herod's oath, unlawful; and 
therefore worthy to be broken: I have done well in 
breaking it ;—and, I thank God, I am come home again 
to our mother, the catholic church of Rome; and ſo 1 


* 


mined reſpecting his faith, and as often witneſſed a 
good confeſſion before his adverſaries. But, as his ex- 
aminations are ſubſtantially the ſame, we will lay before 
er the reader the following letter, written by the doctor to 
would thou ſhouldſt do.? 5 Ia friend, in which he gives an account of his examina- 

„But (ſaid Dr Taylor) you will not be diſcharged | tion on the twenty - ſecond of January, before the chan- 

before Chriſt, who doubtleſs will require it at your | cellor and other commiſſioner. — 
- - Aands, av x lawrul oath made to out liege and ſoereigg a 8 „„ iow: was 
lord the king, from whole obedience the pope not any | A letter of Dr Taylor, containing a converſation between 
ther man can abfolve you.” —* I ſee, (ſaid the 8 Him and the lord chancellor and other commiſſioners, the 
thou art an arrogant Enave, and a very fool'—* My | twenty: ſecond of Januur m. 
lord; Rid the doctor) leave your. unſeemly aug, , DDD] ðͤ ĩð oa, 
me; it is unbecoming a man in authority as you are. | © KL JTHEREAS you would have me to write the talk 
I am achriftian man; and you know, that he that ſaith | WY between the king and queen's moſt honoura- 
to bis brother; Racha, is in danger of the council; and he | ble council and me on Tueſday the twenty-ſecond ot 
that ſaith, Thou fool, is in danger of hell-fire.” —* Ye are | January, 10 fat as I remember: Firſt, my lord chan- 
falſe; (faid the biſhop) and liars all the ſort of you. | cellor ſaid, Lou among others are at this prefent time 
Nay, my lord, we are true men; (replied Taylor) and | ſent for, to enjoy the £08 and queen's majeſties favour 
know that it is written, The mouth that lieth, /ayeth the | and mercy, if you will now riſe again with us from the 
foul. And again, Thou Lord God ſhalt deſtroy all that ſpeak | fall which we generally have received in this realm. 
lies, And theretore we abide by the truth of God's | from the which (God be praited) we are now clearly 
word, which you, contrary to your conſciences, deny | delivered, miraculouſſy. If you will not riſe with us 
%%% ( re Tn ot now, and receive metcy now offered, you ſhall have 
= © Thou art a married man,“ ſaid the biſhop. © Yes | judgment according to your demerit.“ To this I an- 
my lord, (ſaid the doctor) I thank God I am, and have | ſwered, that fo to ee be the greateſt fall that 
| had nine children, all in lawful matrimony ; and bleſ- ever 1 could receive :. For I ſhould fo fall from my 
| fed be God who has ordained matrimony, and com- dear Saviout Chrift to antichriſt. For I do believe, that 
manded that every man, that had not the gift of con- | the religion ſet forth in king Edward's days, was ac- 
' cording to the vein of the holy ſcripture, which gon- 


tinency, ſhould marry a wife of his own, and not live to the ve 1p wi 
in adultery or whoredom.” But thou haft reſiſted the | tainerh fully all the rules of our Chriftian religion, from 
the which I do not intend to decline ſo long as | live, 


—— 


_ queen's proceedings, in not ſuffering the miniſter of L 

Aldam to ſay maſs in Hadley.'—* My lord, I am the | by God's grace. 

' miniſter of Hadley: And it is againft all right, con- | * Then maſter ſecretary Bourn ſaid, Which of the 

ſcience, and law, that any man ſhould come into my religions mean ye -of in king Edward's days? For ye 

charge, and preſume to infect the flock, committed to | know there were diverſe books of religion tet forth in 
my care with the venom of the popiſh idolatrous maſs.” 


| his days. Thete was a religion ſet forth in a catechiſm 
With that, the biſhop grew very angry, and ſaid, Thou | by my, lord of Canterbury. Do you mean that you. 
art a blatphemous heretic indeed, thou blaſphemeſt the „VF | 


„ , ET 3 
bleſſed ſacrament, [and put of his cap] and ſpeakeſt a- | I anſwered, my lord of Canterbury made acatechiſth 
gainſt the holy mais, which is made a ſacriſice for the | to be tranflated into Engliſh, which book was not of his 
quick and the dead.“ Nay, (fays Taylor) 1 blaſpheme | own making: Jet he ſet it forth in his own nanie; and 
not the bleſſed ſacrament, which Chriſt inſtituted ; but] truly that book tor the time did much good. But there 
I reverence it as a chriſtian ought to do, and confels, | was, after that, ſet forth by the moſt innocent King Ed- 
that Chrift ordained the holy communion in remem- | ward (for whom God be praiſed everlaſtingly) the 
brance of his death and paſſion; which, when we keep | whole church ſervice, with great deliberation, and the 
according to his ordinance, we, through faith, eat the | advice of the beſt learned men in the realm, and autho- 
| ned py Yr whole parliament, and received and pub- 
liſhed gladly by che whole realm; which book was 
e Poa V never 


body of Chriſt, and drink his blood, giving thanks for 
our redemption, That ſacrifice, oblation, and atone- 


ee, e a. 
never reformed. but once, and yet by that one reforma- | Timothy, ſaith, it is an hereſy to ſay that a biſhop may 
tion it was ſo fully perfected, according to the rules of | not be married ni A 
our chriſtian religion in every behalf; that no chriſtian | * Then ſaid my lord ch 
. conſcience could be offended with any thing therein | foſtom, But thou doſt, as all thy companions do, bely 
contained ; I mean of that book i e, ae ever without ſhame both the ſcriptures and the doctor. 
* Then my lord chancellor ſaid, Didſt thou never | Didſt thou not alſo ſay, that by the canon law prieſts 
read the book that I ſet forth of the ſacrament ?” may be married? which is moſt uatrue, and the con- 
4] aniwered, that I had read iet. li | trary is moſt true.“ 5 
Then he faid, * How likeſt thou that book ?? With | © I an{wered, we read in the decrees, that the four 
that one of the council (whoſe name 1 know not) ſaid, | general councils, Nicene, Conſtantinopolitan, Epbeſine, 
My lord, that is a good queſtion : For I am ſure, that | Chalcedone, have the ſame authority that the four evan- 
book ſtoppeth all their mouths.” Then ſaid I, My lord, | geliſts have. And we read in the ſame decrecs (which 
I think many things be far wide from the truth of God's | is one of the chief books of the canon law) that the coun- 
word in that book,  _. ER 8 ſel of Nice, by the means of one Paphnutius, did al- 
low prieſts and biſhops marriages : therefore, by the 


ancellor, * thou lyeſt of Chry- 


_ 


+ © Then my lord ſaid, * Thou art a very varlet.“ To 
that I anfwered, That is as ill as racha or fool. Then | beſt part of the canon law, prieſts may be married. 
my lord ſaid, * Thou art an ignorant beetlebrow.' _ Then my lord chancellor ſaid, thou falfifieft the 
To that 1 anſwered, I have read over and over | general council; for there is expreſs mention in the 
again the holy ſcriptures, and St Auguſtine's works | {aid decree, that prieſts ſhould be divorced from their 
through; S. Cyprian, Euſebius, Origen, Gregory Na- | wives, which he married. 

_ zianzene, with divers other books through once; there- | * Then ſaid I, if thoſe words be there, as you fay, 

forte, I thank God, I am not e ee Beſides then am I content to loſe this great head of mine. Let 
theſe, my lord, I profeſſed the civil laws, as your lord- | the book be fetched. 


ip did, and I have read over the canon law alſo. Ihen ſpake my lord of Durham, though they be 
* Then my lord ſaid, * With a corrupt judgment thou | not there, yet they may be in Ecclięſiaſtica Hiftoria, which 
readeſt all things: Touching my profe 10D, it is divi- | Eulebius wrote, out of which book. the decree was 
nity, in which 1 have written divers books. THT] WERE oo ( rn ER beg iy” 
aid I, My lord, ye did write one bock, De vera obe- | To that faid I, it is not like that the pope would 
'dientia ; | would that you had been conſtant in that : leave out any ſuch ſentence, having ſuch authority, and 
For indeed you never did declare a good conſcience | making ſo much for his purpoſe. ee. 
That [ heard of, but in that one book. | |  *© Then my lord chancellor ſaid, Gratian was but a 
„Then my lord ſaid tut, tut, tut, I wrote againſt Bu- | patcher, and thou art glad to ſnatch up ſuch a patch as 
cer in priefts marriages: But ſuch books pleate not ſuch warketh for nh 8 
wiretches as thou art, which haft been married many | I anſwered, my lord, | cannot but marvel that you 
| years,” | SS TY 7% A IB | do call one of the chief papiſts that ever was, but A pat- 
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To that I anſwered, I am married indeed, and I | cher, 


have had nine children in holy matrimony, I thank] Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * nay, I call thee a 
Sod: and this I am ſure of, that your proceedings now | ſnatcher and. patcher. To make an end, wilt thou not 
at this preſent in this realm againſt priefts marriages, ts return again with us to the catholic church?“ And with 
the maintenance of the doctrine of devils, againft natu- | that he roſe. CE I OE 0g EL TREO) DS? 
Tal law, civil law, canon law, general councils, .canons | * And I ſaid, by God's grace I will never depatt 
of the apoſtles, antient doctors, and God's laws. | from Chrift's church. Then I required that 1 might 
„Then ſpake my lord of Durham, ſaying, you] have ſome of my friends to come to me in priſon: and 
have profeſſed the civil law, as you jay. Then. you | my. lord chancellor ſaid, thou ſhalt have judgment 
know that Juſtinian writeth, that priefts'ſhould at their | within this week; and ſo was I delivered agiin unto 
taking of orders ſwear, that they were never married; | my keeper. My lord of Durham would that I ſhould 
and be bringeth in to prove that, Canones Apoſtolo- | believe as my father and my mother did. I alledged 
NTT % OO | St Auguſtine, that we ought to prefer God's word be- 
To that I aniwered, that I did not remember any | fore all men.” ap iv nn” 
ſuch law of Juftinian, But I am ſure, that Juſtiniaa | On the laſt day of January, Dr Taylor was examined, 
writeth in Titulo de indicta viduitate, in cod. that it one | for the laſt time, before the biſhops of Wincheſter, Lon» 
"would bequeath to his wife in his teſtament a legacy, | don, Norwich, Saliſbury, and Durham, who charged 
under a condition that ſhe ſhould never marry again, | him with hereſy and ſchiſm; requiring at the ſame 
and take an oath ot her for accompliſhing the ſame, time a determinate anſwer, whether he would ſubmis 
vet ſhe may marry again if he die, notwithſtanding | himſelf to the Roman biſhop, and abjure his errors, or 
the aforeſaid conditions, and oath taken and made a- | elſe they would proceed according to their laws [ex p 
gainſt marriage. And an oath is another manner of ob- fa&s, made ſince his confinement to his condemnation. 
Figation made to God, than is a papiſtical vow made to | Dr Taylor anſwered, with a great deal of courage and 
_—— ⁊ĩ· 2 _.. | Readtaſtneſs, that he would not depart from the truth 
Moreover, in the pandects it is contained, that it a | which he had preached in king Edward's days, neither 
man doth manumit his handmeid, under a condition | would, he ſubmit himſelf to the Romiſh antichriſt; but 
that ſhe ſhall never marry : yet ſhe may marry, and | thanked God, who had ſo honoured him, as to call him 


her patron ſhall loſe - Jus patronatus, for his adding of | to ſuffer for his word and truth's ſake. When the bi- 


the unnatural and unlawful condition againſt matri- | ſhops ſaw him ſo bold, conſtant and immoveable, they 
b | 


1 e e „ I ſread the ſentence of death upon him; which when he 
- & Then my lord chancellor ſaid, thou ſayeſt that | had heard, he ſaid, with a remarkable degree offortitude, 
- Priefts may be married by God's law. How proveſt | © I doubt not, but that God, the righteous judge, will 
thou chat e e ö | I | require my blood at your hands, and that the proudeſt 
I anſwered, by the plain words and ſentences of St | of you all ſhall repert this receiving again of antichriſt, 
Paul, both to Timothy, and to Titus, where he ſpeaks | an che tyranny you now ſhew againlt the Hock of 
moſt evidently of the marriage of prieſts, deacons and | Chrift. | 123 
biſhops. And Chryfoſtom; writing upon the epiſtle to | He 
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truth with my blood.“ 


and walking up and down the room ſaid, © How ſay 
my maſters; it I were in Chea 

boys enow to laugh at theſe api g 5 
pery?“ Upon which the biſhop fell to ſcraping his 
curled him again and again. 


neſs of my conſcience, that ye have done me wrong 


markable) the di 


were wicked and cruel, like their mercileſs maſters ; 
but the latter were humane, and generally ſhewed all 
the favour in their 
| tained leave, through the courteſy of his new keeper, 
to have his wite, his ſon Thomas,. and his ſervant | 
e to ſup with him the evening before he ſuf- 
fered. They came to him before ſupper-time, when 
be prayed with them, beginning with the litany, Af- 


God thanks for his grace, and for his effectual calling, 
and that he had given him ſtrength to abide by his ho- 


_ addreſſed him; _ 

Chrift, to learn his word, and conftantly to ſtand by his 
truth all thy life long. And, my ſon, ſee that thou 
fear God always. Flee from all ſin and wicked living: 


de virtuous, ſerve God with daily prayer, and apply thy 


mother; love her and ſerve her: be ruled by her now. 


5 marriage. Another day, when God ſhall bleſs thee: 


« God be praiſed, good people, I am come away from 


will, to forgive you. 
ſhop of Rome, | 
Lord deliver-us. 


I ben turning to his wife, my dear wife, (ſaid he) 


5 1 
He was remanded to priſon; and the keeper was 
4 to confine him cloſer than ever. In his way 
back the people crouded to fee him; to whom he ſaid, 


them undefiled, and will, by God's grace, confirm the 


Alter he had been condemned about a week, Bonner, 
biſhop of London, went to the priſon to perform upon 
him the ceremony of degradation ; and becauſe the Dr 
refuſed to put on the popiſh veſtments, the biſhop or- 
dered thoſe, who accompanied him, to put them on 
him by force; which done, he ſet his hands on his ſides, 


you, my lord ; am I not a 8 3 14 4 you, 
toys, andtoying trum- 


fingers and thumbs, and the crown of his head; and | 
«© Though you curle me 
(ſaid the doctor) God doth bleſs me. I have the wit- | 


and violence : nevertheleſs, 1 pray God, if it be his 


But from the tyranny of the bi- 
and his deteſtable enormities, good 
After his degradation he was ſent to the king's bench, | 
where he ioon ee (what at that time was re- 
e 


rence between the keepers of the bi- 
ſhop's priſons, and thoſe of the king's; the former 


ower. Therefore Dr Taylor ob- 


ter ſupper, walking up and down the room, he gave 


ly word: and then turning to his {on Thomas, he thus 


My dear ſon, (ſaid he) almighty God bleſs thee, 
and give thee his Holy Spirit, to be a true ſervant of 


book. In any wiſe ſee that thou be obedient to thy 


in thy youth, and follow her good counſel in all things. 


Beware of lewd company, of young men that fear not 
God, but follow their lewd luſts and vain appetites. 
Fly from whoredom, and hate all filthy living, remem- 


bering, that I thy father do die in the defence of holy 


love and cheriſh the poor people, and count that thy 
chief riches is, to be rich in alms: and when thy mo- 
ther is waxed old, forſake her not; but provide for her 
to thy power, and ſee that ſhe lack nothing ; for ſo 
will God bleſs thee, and give thee long life upon earth 
and proſperity : which I pray God to grant thee.” 


continue ſtedfaſt in the fear and love of God; keep 
yourſelf undefiled from their popiſh idolatries and ſu- 


perſtitions, I have been unto you a faithful yoketellow, | 
and ſo have you been unto me; for the which I pray 


| God to 1eward you; and doubt not, dear wife, but God 
will reward it. | — 


1 


Nou the time is come that I ſhall be taken from 


, 8 5 a 28 * 
. 4 1 4 ; P »/ = 
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you, and you diſcharged of the wedlock-bond towards 
me ; therefore I will give you my counſel what [ think 
moſt expedient for you. You are yet a child-bearing. 
woman, and therefore it will be moſt convenient for 
you to marry, For 3 ſhall never be at a 
convenient ftay for yourſelf and our poor children, nor 


out of trouble till you be married; therefore, as ſoon 


as God will provide it, marry with, ſome honeſt faith- 
tul man that fgareth God. Doubt you not, God will 
provide an honeſt huſband for you, and he will be a 


merciful father to you and to my children; whom I 


pray you to bring up in the fear of God, and in learn- 


ing, to the uttermoſt of your power, and keep them 
trom this Romiſh idolatry.” ee 


Having thus finiſhed his laſt, parting advice, with the 


utmoſt tenderneſs and affection; they prayed together, 
embraced, and went over each other, in a very affect- 
ing manner. He then gave his wife a book of Common 
Prayer publiſhed by king Edward, which he had taken 


with him to priſon, and occaſionally uſed : and to his 
ſon Thomas 


e gave a Latin book of remarkable ſay- 
ings of the antient martyrs, gathered out of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical authors; and in the end of it wrote his laſt willt 
And ſo they took their leave of him: © 
The next morning, at two o'clock, came the ſherift 
and his officers, and led the doctor away to the ſign of 
the Woolpack, without Aldgate. His wife, ſuſpeQing 
that 1n the night they would take him away ſomewhere 
or other, had watched all night in St Botolph's church- 


porch beſide Aldgate, with two children; one called 
Elizabeth, thirteen years of age, an orphan that they 


had brought up as their own from three years old; the 
other Mary, their own daughter. When the ſheriff with 
his priſoner came oppoſite the church, Elizabeth cried, © 


*Q my dear father ; mother, mother, here 1s my dear 8 


father led away.“ Then cried Mrs Taylor, Rowland, 
Rowland, where art thou?” for it was very dark, being 
in the month of February] Dr Taylor anſwered, © Dear. 
wife, I am here; and ſtood. The ſheriff's men were 
tor making him go on; but the ſheriff ſaid, ſtay a little 
and let him ſpeak to his wife.” He then took up his 


little daughter Mary in his arms, and kneeled down. 


with his wife and Elizabeth, and FP 
Lord's prayer, &c. which was ſo affecting a iccue, that 
the ſheriff and his officers melted into tears. 5 
When they roſe up from prayer, the doctor kiſſed 
his wife, and ſhook her by the hand, ſaying, © farewel, 
my dear wife, be ot good comfort, for I am quiet in 
my conſcience. —God will raiſe up a father for my chil- 
dren.“ He then kiſſed his daughter Mary, and faid, 
„God bleſs thee and make thee his ſervant :” And 
kiſſing Elizabeth, he ſaid, God bleſs thee. 1 ray 
you all ſtand ſtrong and ſtedfaſt unto Chriſt ot his 


rayed, ſaying the 


* 


word, and keep you from idolatry.” Then ſaid his 
wife, God be with thee, dear Rowland; I will, with 


God's help, meet thee at Hadley.” But ſhe following 


them to the inn, and the ſheriff, ſeeing her there, or- 


dered her to be taken away and confined, till he returned 
from the execution: So that ſhe ſaw not her ſuffering 
huſband, nor he her, any more in this vale of tears, 


The doctor was put into a chamber, with a guard 
of four men, where he gave himſelf wholly to prayer, 


till eleven o'clock, when they put him on horleback in 
the inn yard, and then opened the gates and led him 
forth. At the gates ſtood waiting his truſty ſervant 
John Hull, with his ſon Thomas; whom, when the 
doctor ſaw, he ſaid, © come hither, my ſoa Thomas;“ 
and ſetting the child before him on his horſe, and takin 
off his hat, he ſaid to the numerous ſpectators, Goo 


| people, this is my own ſon, begotten of my body in 
e 90 1 le- 


never reformed. but once, and yet by. that one reforma- Timothy, ſaith, it is an herely to ſay that a biſhop may 
tion it was ſo fully perfected, according to the rules of | not be married. _ GW Cura 
our chriſtian religion in every behalf; that no chriſtian | * Then ſaid my lord chancellor, © thou lyeſt of Chry- 
. eonfcience could be offended with any thing therein | foſtom. But thou doſt, as all thy companions do, bly 1 
contained; I mean of that book reformed.  _ ever without ſhame both the {criptures and the doctor. Fe 
Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * Didſt thou never | Didſt thou not alſo ſay, that by the canon law prieſts 
read the book that I ſet forth of the ſacrament ?* _ | may be married? which is moſt untrue, and the con- 
answered, that I had read it. lIi trary is moſt true.” 1 8 
Then he faid, * How likeft thou that book ? With | © I anfwered, we read in the decrees, that the four 
that one of the council (whoſe name 1 know not] ſaid, | general conncils, Nicene, Conſtantinopolitan, Epheſine, 
My lord, that is a good queſtion: For I am ſure, that | Chalcedone, have the ſame authority that the four evan- 
book ſtoppeth all their mouths.” Then ſaid I, My lord, | gelifts have. And we read in the ſame decrecs (which 
I think many things be far wide from the truth of God's | is one of the chiet books of the canon law) that the coun- 
word in that book. n. ll ſel of Nice, by the means of one Paphnutius, did al- 
Then my lord ſaid, © Thou art a very varlet.“ To | low prieſts and biſhops marriages : therefore, by he 
that I anlwered, That is as ill as racha or fool. Then | beſt part of the canon law, prieſts may be married. | 
my lord ſaid, * Thou art an ignorant beetlebrow.” _ „Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * thou falſifieſt the 
To that 1 anſwered, I have read over and over . council; for there is expreſs mention in the 
again the holy ſcriptures, and St Auguſtine's works | ſaid decree, that prieſts ſhould be divorced. from their 
througb, S. Cyprian, Euſebius, Origen, ' Gregory Na- | wives, which he married.“ FVV 
zianzene, with divers other books through once; there- | © Then ſaid I, if thoſe words be there, as you fay, 
Fore, I thank God, I am dee ignorant, Beſides | then am I content to loſe this great head of mine. Let 
theſe, my lord, I profeſſed the civil laws, as your lord- the book be fetched... ROSES 
ſhip did, and J have read over the canon lawalſo. | Then ſpake my lord of Durham, © though they be 
Then my lord ſaid, With a corrupt judgment thou | not there, yet they may be in Ecclęſiaſtica Hiſtoria, which 
readeſt all things: Touching my profeſſion, it is divi- | Euſebius wrote, out of which book the decree was 
nity, in' which 1 have written divers books. Then BE. i EE Tos oe ion F 
 Yaid I, My lord, ye did write one bock, De vera obe- | To that faid I, it is not like that the pope would 
dientia; | would that you had been conſtant in that: | leave out any ſuch ſentence, having ſuch authority, and 
For indeed you never did declare a' good conſcience | making ſo much for his purpoſe. © 
that [ heard of, but in that one book. _ [ T Then my lord chancellor ſaid, © Gratian was but a 
Then my lord ſaid tut, tut, tut, I wrote againft Bu- | patcher, and thou art glad to ſnatch up ſuch a patch as 
cer in priefts marriages: But ſuch books pleaſe not ſuch | maketh for thy purpole” © «© 
wWiretches as thou art, which haft been married many | I anſwered, my lord, | cannot but marvel that you 
years. mos Lon e i«do call one of the chief papiſts that ever was, but a pa- 


FR 


To that I anſwered, I am married indeed, and I | cher. 3 
have had nine children in holy matrimony, I thank] Then my lord chancellor ſaid, nay, I call thee a 
Sod: and this Iam ſure of, that your proceedings now | ſnatcher and. patcher. To make an 1 wilt thou not 
at this preſent in this realm againſt prieſts marriages, is | return again with us to the catholic church?“ And with 
the maintenance of the doctrine of devils, againft natu- | that he roſe. | | | 1 
Tal law, civil law, canon law, general councils, .canons | And I ſai 
of the apoſtles, antient doors, and God's laws. 


d, by God's grace I will never depart 
I from Chriſt's church. Then I required that I might 
Then ſpake my lord of Durham, ſaying, ©. you | have ſome of my friends to come to me in priſon: and 
have profeſſed the civil law, as you Jay, Then you | my lord chancellor ſaid, thou ſhalt have judgment 
know that Juſtinian writeth, that prieſts ſhould at their | within this week; and ſo was I delivered ag iin unto 
taking of orders fwear, that they were never married; | my keeper. My lord of Durham would that I ſhould 
and be bringeth in to prove that, Canones Apoſtolo- | believe as my father and my mother did. I alledged 
rumm ©... | St Auguſtine, that we ought to prefer God's word be- 
To that I aniwered, that I did not remember any | fore all men. ))) 86 
ſuch law of Juftinian, But I am jure, that Juſtiniaa On the laſt day of January, Dr Taylor was examined, 
Writeth in Tizulo de india viduitate, in cod. that it one | for the laſt time, before the biſhops of Wincheſter, Lon» 
Would bequeath to his wife in his teftament a legacy, | don, Norwich, Saliſbury, and Durham, who charged 
Under a condition that ſhe ſhould never Parry again, | him with hereſy and ſchiſm; requiring at the ſame 
and take an oath ot her for accompliſhing the lame, | time a determinate anſwer, whether he would ſubmis - 
et ſhe may marry again if he die, notwithſtanding | himſelf to the Roman biſhop, and abjure his errors, or 
the aforeſaid conditions, and oath taken and made a- | elſe they would proceed according to their laws [ex po/# 
gainſt marriage. And an oath is another manner of ob- fas, made ſince his confinement] to his condemnation, 
"ligation made to God, than is a papiſtical vow made to | Dr Taylor anſwered, with a great deal of courage and 
ET Cry; e K I ſteadtaſtneſs, that he would not depart from the truth 
« Moreover, in the pandects it is contained, that it a | which he had preached in king Edward's days, neither 
man doth manumit his handmeid, under a condition | would. he ſubmit himſelf to the Romiſh antichriſt; but 
that ſhe ſhall never marry: yet ſhe may PAT; and | thanked God, who had ſo honoured him, as to call him 
her patron ſhall loſe Ju patronatus, for his adding of | to ſuffer for his word and truth's ſake, When the bi- 
the unnatural and unlawful condition againſt matri- | ſhops ſaw him ſo bold, conſtant and immoveable, they 
. re I |] read the ſentence of death upon him; which when he 


mon. 3 
7 had heard, he ſaid, with a remarkable degree offortitude, 


Then my lord chancellor ſaid, * thou ſayeſt that | 

' Priefts may be married by God's law. How proveſt | © I doubt not, but that God, the righteous judge, will 
thou that? "= 14; OT ” _— II | require my blood at your hands, and that the proudeſt 
4 I anſwered, by the plain words and ſentences of St | of you all ſhall repert this receiving again of autichriſt, 
Paul, both to Timothy, and to Titus, where he ſpeaks | and the tyranny you now ſhew againſt the flock of 
"moſt evidently of the marriage of prieſts, deacons and | Chriſt.“ 1 

biſhops. And Chryſoſtom, writing upon the epiſtle to He 
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He was remanded to priſon; and the keeper was 
charged to confine him cloſer than ever. In his way 
| hack the people crouded to ſee him; to whom he 1aid, 
„ God be praiſed, good people, I am come away from 
them undefiled, and will, by God's grace, confirm the 
truth with my blood.” - 3 TY 
After he had been condemned about a week, Bonner, 
biſhop of London, went to the priſon to perform upon 
him the ceremony of degradation ; and becauſe the Dr 
refuſed to put on the popiſh veſtments, the biſhop or- 
dered thoſe, who accompanied him, to put them on 
him by force; which done, he ſet his hands on his ſides, 
and walking up and down the room ſaid. How ſay 
you, my lord ; am I not a 2 fool? How lay you, 
my maſters; if I were in Cheapſide, ſhould [ not have 
boys enow to laugh at theſe apiſh toys, and toying trum- 
 pery ?” Upon which the biſhop fell to ſcraping his 
Hungers and thumbs, and the crown of his head; and 
curled him again and again. Though you curſe me 
| (aid the doctor) God doth bleſs me. I have the wit- | 
neſs of my conſcience, that ye have done me wrong 
and violence: nevertheleſs, 1 pray God, if it be his 
will, to forgive you. But from the tyranny of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, and his deteſtable enormities, good 
Lord deliver us.“ En 
After his degradation he was ſent to the king's bench, 
where he ioon experienced (what at that time was re- 
markable) the difference between the keepers of the bi- 
ſhop's priſons, and thoſe of the king's; the former 
pere wicked and cruel, like their mercileſs maſters ; 
but the latter were humane, and generally ſhewed all 
the favour in their power. Therefore Dr Taylor ob- 
tained leave, through the courteſy of his new keeper, 
to have his wife, his ſon Thomas, and his ſervant 
1 to ſup with him the evening before he ſuf- 
|  fered, They came to him before ſupper-time, when 


ter ſupper, walking up and down the room, he gave 
| God thanks for his grace, and for his effectual calling, 
and that he had given him ſtrength to abide by his ho- 
ly word: and then turning to his ſon Thomas, he thus 
ends oe eh 
My dear ſon, (ſaid he). almighty God bleſs thee, 
and give thee his Holy Spirit, to be a true ſervant of 
Chriſt, to learn his word, and conſtantly to ſtand by his 
truth all thy life long. And, my ſon, ſee that thou 
fear God always. Flee from all fin and wicked living: 
be virtuous, ſerve God with daily prayer, and apply thy 
bock. In any wile ſee that thou be obedient to thy 
mother; love her and ſerve her: be ruled by her no- 
ia thy youth, and follow her good counſel in all things. 
Beware of lewd company, of young men that fear not 
God, but follow their lewd luſts and vain appetites. 
Fly from whoredom, and hateall filthy living, remem- 
bering, that I thy father do die in the defence of holy 
marriage. Another day, when God ſhall bleſs thee: 
love and cheriſh the poor people, and count that thy 
chief riches is, to be rich in alms: and when thy mo- 
ther is waxed old, forſake her not; but provide for her 
to thy power, and ſee that ſhe lack nothing; for ſo 
will God bleſs thee, and give thee long life upon earth 
and proſperity : which I pray God to grant thee.” _ 
+ ben turning to his wife, my dear wife, (ſaid he) 
continue ſtedfaſt in the fear and love of God; keep 
yourſelf undefiled from their popiſh idolatries and ſu- 
perſtitions, I have been unto you a faithful yokefellow, 
and ſo have you been unto me; for the which I pray 
God to 1eward you; and doubt not, dear wife, but God 
will reward it. | | c 


Nou the time is come that J ſhall be taken from 


5 
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he prayed with them, beginning with the litany, Af- 
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you, and you diſcharged of the wedlock-bond towards 
me ; therefore I will give you my counſel what [ think 
moſt expedient for you. You are yet a child-bearing. 
woman, and therefore it will be moſt convenient for 
you to marry, For doubtleſs you ſhall never be at a 
convenient ſtay for yourſelf and our poor children, nor 
out of trouble till you be married; therefore, as ſoon 


as God will provide it, marry with. ſome honeſt faith- 


tul man that fgareth God, Doubt you not, God will 
provide an honeft huſband for you, and he will be a 
merciful father to you and to my children; whom I 
pray you to bring up in the fear of God, and in learn- 


ing, to the uttermoſt of your power, and keep them 


trom this Romiſn idolatry,” 


Having thus finiſhed his laſt, parting advice, with the 


utmoſt tenderneſs and affection; they prayed together, 
embraced, and bei over each other, in a very affe&- 
ing manner. He then gave his wife a book of Common 
Prayer publiſhed by king Edward, which he had. taken 
with him to priſon, and occaſionally uſed : and to his 
ſon Thomas he gave a Latin book of remarkable ſay- 


ings of the antient martyrs, gathered out of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical authors; and in the end of it wrote his laſt willt 


And ſo they took their leave of him. * 
The next morning, at two o'clock, came the ſherift 
and his officers, and led the doctor away to the ſign of 


the Woolpack, without Aldgate. His wife, ſuſpeQing 
that in the night they would take him away ſomewhere 
or other, had watched all night in St Botolph's church- 


porch beſide Aldgate, with two children; one called 
Elizabeth, thirteen years of age, an orphan that they 
had brought up as their own from three years old ; the 


| other Mary, their own daughter. When the ſheriff with 


his priſoner came oppoſite the church, Elizabeth cried, ' 


O my dear father; mother, mother, here is my dear 


father led away.' Then cried Mrs Taylor, * Rowland, 
Rowland, where art thou 1 it was very dark, being 
in the month of February] Dr Taylor anſwered, © Dear 
wife, I am here; and ſtood. The ſheriff's men were 
tor making him go on; but the ſheriff ſaid, ſtay a little 


and let him ſpeak to his wife.” He then took up his 


little daughter Mary in his arms, and kneeled down 


with his wife and Elizabeth, and razed, ſaying the 


Lord's prayer, &c. which was ſo affecting a Iceue, that 
the ſheriff and his officers melted into tears 
When they roſe up from prayer, the doctor kiſſed 
his wife, and ſhook her by the hand, ſaying, farewel, 
my dear wife, -be ot good comfort , for I am quiet in 
my conſcience.— God will raiſe up a father for my chil- 
dren.” He then kiſſed his daughter Mary, and 


faid, 
“God bleſs thee and make thee his ſervant: A ad 85 


killing Elizabeth, he ſaid, God bleſs thee. I pray | 


you all ſtand ſtrong and ſtedfaſt unto Chriſt an ble : 
word, and keep you from idolatry.” Then ſaid his 


wife, * God be with thee, dear Rowland; I will, with 


| God's help, meet thee at Hadley.” But ſhe following 


them to the inn, and the ſheriff, ſeeing her there, or- 
dered her to be taken away and confined, till he returned 
from the execution: So that ſhe ſaw not her ſuffering 
huſband, nor he her, any more in this vale of tears. 
The doctor was put into a chamber, with a guard 


of four men, where he gave himſelf wholly to prayer, | 


till eleven o'clock, when they put him on horieback in 
the inn yard, and then opened the gates and led him 
forth. At the gates ſtood waiting his truſty ſervant 
John Hull, with bis ſon Thomas; whom, when the 
doctor ſaw, he ſaid, come hither, my ſon Thomas;“ 
and ſetting the child before him on his horſe, and rakin 

off his hat, he ſaid to the numerous ſpectators, Goo 


people, this is my own ſon, begotten of my body in 
1 90 9 "law 


AW 2 
and God he bleſſed for lawful ma- 
lifted up his eyes to heaven and 
Fed him, and delivered him 


. abhorrence of the cruelties of popery. 


©" Notwithſtanding this-kind of treatment, the doctor 


was exceeding chearful on the road; more like one go- 
ing to a matriage- ſupper, than one going to be burnt 
alive. He exhorted the ſheriff and his men to repent 
and forſake their wicked courſes of life in fo earneſt and 

| pathetic a manner, that they frequently wept. In the 
evening they were met by the ſheriff of Suffolk, at 

| Chelmsford, where they all ſupped together. After ſup- 
er, the ſheriſt of Eſſex, ſuppoſing he could perſuade 
Dr Taylor by fair words to abjure, thus addreſſed him. 
© * Good maſter doctor, we are right ſorry for you, 
oonſidering what the loſs is of ſuch a perſon as you are, 
ky ne by be, if you would. God hath given you 
great learning an, wiſdom, wherefore you have been 
in great fayour and reputation in times paſt with the 
council, and people of the higheft rank, in this realm. 
eſides this, you are a man of goodly perſonage, in 
your beſt Rrenpth; and by nature like to live many 
ears; and without doubt, you would, in time to come, 
i254 as good reputation as ever you was, or rather 


8 beter: For you are well-beloved of all men, as well 
= , 2 | 4 - eh | | . 1 8 ; hi ks it ; 
for your virtues as for your learning; and methin 


2 


were great pity you ſhould caſt away yourſelf willingly, 
and node to juch a; painful and ſhameful death. — 
Tou would do much better to revoke your opinions, 


_ acknowledge the pope to be head of the church, and 

' reconcile yourſelt to him. You may do well yet, if you 

will: Nor need you doubt, but you will find favour at 

the queen's hands; and I and all theſe your friends will 
be ſuitors for your pardon. This counſel I give you 


good maſter doctor, ot a good heart, and a good will | 


towards you; and thereupon I drink to you. —* Upon 


chat condition (ſaid the others) we will all drink to 


you. BY 


When it-came to the doctor s turn to drink, he took 


Theren and, after aufing A little, he laid, « Maſter 


Meriff; and my maſters all, I. heartily thank you for 
your good will; I have hearkened to your words, and 
marked well your counſels. | 

1 do perceive, that I have been deceived myſelf, and 
am like to deceive a great many at Hadley of their ex- 
peQation.” The ſheriff, hoping theſe words referred 
to a recantation, ſaid, * God's bleſſing be on your heart, 
that is the moſt comfortable word we have heard you 
ſpeak yet—but pray explain yourſelf.” The doctor did 
10, by ſaying, I am a man of a very great carcaſe, 
which, I hoped, would have been buried in Hadley 
cChurch- yard; but I ſee J am deceived: And there is a 
great number of worms there, which ſhould have had 
_ Jolly feeding upon this carrion. But now both I and 
they ſhall be deceived of our expectation; for this car- 
cate ſhall be burnt to aſhes.” The ſheriff was aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch an inftance of fortitude in the approach of ſo 
ſhocking a death, g. | 
The ſheriff of Suffolk ſtopped two day at Lanham, 
and was met by the magiſtrates and principal gentlemen 
of the county, who all laboured to bring Dr Taylor o- 


And to be plain with you, 
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to God to ſtrengthen and comfort him in the 
hour; to whom he frequently ſaid, as he rode along; 
have preached to you God's word and truth, and 
am come this day to ſeal it with my blood.” Paſſing 
| the alms-houſes, where he was well known, he difiti- 
buted what little money he had left, taking his leave of 
them, with his prayers to God for them © 
When he was come to Aldham-common, the place 
where he was to ſuffer, he ſaid, thanked be God, 1 
am even at home; and alighting from his horſe, with 
both hands rent the hood from his head; when it ap- 
peared that he, who, with the utmoſt propriety, is cal 
led bloody Bonner, when he degraded Dr Taylor, had. 
with feminine envy endeavoured to disfigure him by 
clipping off in places his fine. hair, and by tying other 
parts of it into knots ; which notwithſtanding when the 


nnn ——— 


ſpeak Latin, or I will make thee.” 


| SAS -- 
ver to the Romiſh religion; promiſing him great pra. 
motion, even a biſhopric, if he would accept of it: But 
he had not ſo learned Chriſt. Within two miles of Had. 
ley, hedefiredtoalight, and being accordingly permitted 
he fetched a leap or two, as men do in dancing; which 
was obſerved by the ſheriff, who ſaid, * well maſter 
doctor, how do you do now; © Very well, never het. 
ter —and added, © God be praiſed, I am now almoſt 
at home, and have not more than two ſtiles to go over 
before I am at my father's houſe.” Being told he 
ſhould go through Hadley he faid, © O good Lord, 1 


thank thee, I ſhall yet once, e er I die, fee my flock, 


whom, thou Lord knoweft, I have moſt heartily loved, 


and truly taught. Good Lord, bleſs them, and keep 


them ſtedfaſt in thy word and truth!“ ; | 
The ſtreets of Hadley were lined with men and wo- 


men, both of the town and from the country round a- 


bout, weeping, and lamenting their loſs, and praying 


people faw again his venerable countenance with his 


long white beard, they burſt out into tears and prayers, © 
that God, for Chrift's fake, would firengthed, help: 
and comfort him. He then attempted to ſpeak to the 
people, but as ſoon as he opened his mouth, immediately 
and return to the catholic univerſal church of Rome, | one or other thruſt a tipſtaff into it: He aſked leave 
of the ſheriff, but he denied him; bidding him remem- 
ber his promiſe, © Well, ſaid the doctor, promiſe muft 
be kept. He then put off his cloaths to his ſhirt, 
and gave them away; and with a loud voice cried out, 
people, I have taught you nothing but God'a 
holy word, and thoſe leſſons that I have taken out of 
God's bleſſed bock, the holy bible.“ With that Holmes, 
one of the guard, who had behaved the moſt cruelly to 
the doctor all the way down, gave him a moſt ſevere 
blow on the head with a waſter, (or bludgeon), and 
ſaid, * Is this the keeping thy promiſe, thou heretic 7 


© Good 


He then ſaw that they would not allow him to ſpeak; 


and therefore he kneeled down and prayed. Kiſing # 


from prayer, he went to the ſtake and kiſſed it, an 


ſtood in a pitch-barrel, let for that purpole, with his 


back upright againſt the ftake, with his hands claſped 
together, and his eyes lifted up to heaven; and fo con- 
tinued praying. One of the men, employed to make 


the fire, threw'a faggot at him, which fo wounded him 


that the blood ran dow his face: To whom the doctor 


aid,“ Friend, I have harm enough: What need of - 


that?“ Another, hearing him ſay the Pſalm Milerere, 
in Engliſh, ſtruck him on the mouth; ſaying, © Knave, 

The f 
dled, he continued in the ſame poſture, without mov- 


ing at all, praying unto God, and ſaying, © Merciful 


Father of heaven, for Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour's ſake, 
receive my ſoul into thy hands!” At laſt, one with a 


| halbert ſtruck out his brains, and his body fell into the 


fire. Thus did this gracious man render his ſoul into 


* The promiſe was ſuppoſed to be given in conſequence of a threat to 
cut out his tongue, if ke asiempted to ſpeak, | | 


the 


\ 


trying 


re being kin- : 


TAY OO 
| the hands of his metciful God and Saviour, whom he 


moſt dearly loved, faithfully and zealoufly preached, 


- 
s . _- 


obediently followed in his life, and conftantly.glorihed 
in his death. | | | 1 . 


The laſt will and Teſtament ot Dr Rowland Taylor, fo 


7 parion of Hadley. 
Say to my wife, and. to my. children . the Lord 


| gave you unto me, and the Lord bathitaken me | 


from you, and you from me: Bleſſed be the name of 
the Lord. I believe that they are bleſſed which die in 
the Lord. God careth for ſparrows, and for the hairs 


( 695 ] 4 


* 


I. fay to my dear friends of Hadley, and te all 
others which have heard me preach; that 1 depart 
hence with a quiet conſcience, as touching my doctrine 
for the which I pray you thank God with me. For E 
have, after my little talent, declared to others thoſe leſ- 
ns that I gathered out of God's book, the bleſſed 
Bible. Therefore if I or an angel from heaven ſhould 
preach to you any other goſpel than that ye have re- 
ceived, God's great curſe upon that preacher. i '/ 

L Beware or God's lake that ye deny not God, 
neither decline from the word of faith, left God decline 
from you, and ſo ye do everlaſtingly periſh. For God's 


of our heads. I have ever found him more faithful and 
tavourable, than is any father or huſband. Truſt ye 


therefore in him by the means of dur dear Saviour N 
Chbriſt's merits: Believe, love, fear, and obey him: Pray | 


to him, for he hath promiſed to help. Count me not 
dead, for I ſhall certainly live, and never die. I go 
before, and you ſhall follow after, to our long home. 
I go to the reſt of my children, Suſan, George, Ellen, 
Kobert, and Zachary: I have bequeathed you to the 
lh h y bes onlhct 


 FT\HOMAS TAYLOR was bord at Richmond in 
4 Yorkſhire, of worthy and godly parents: his fa- 
ther was recorder of that town, and a very Gaius or 


Oneſipharus to the filenced miniſters of England, and 


> to the exiled miniſters of Scotland. He brought up 
' ſeveral ſons to the miniſtry. This ſon of bis was of a 
_ child trained up in the holy ſeriptures, which arg able 
to make wiſe to ſalvation. Afterwards, as age came 
en, he was well grounded in other learning, and was 
tent to Cambridge, where he became fellow of. Chriſt's- 
college. He was there moſt laborious in the ſtudy of 


tongues, arts, ſciences, and all ſorts of exerciſes about 
them; and eſpecially in divinity, which was his profel- 


ſion. For a time he was Hebrew reader to the college. 


| Being foon ripe, he entered into the miniſtry at che 


age of one and twenty years. 


In Q. Elizabeth's time, be was called to preach. at 


Paul's .crots, and preached the ſermon there in K. 
James's tim. 4 NOS 


In the. courfe and work of his miniſtry, he ſpent 


thirty-five years, with all diligence and painfulneſy, even 


| tothe very end, when by right he might have ſpared. 
himſelf; living in all ſincerity and godly pureneſs, with 


entire love of fouls, with all watchfulnets, with meekneſs, 
and wonderfully quickened with zeal. He was an ut- 
ter enemy of popery, arminianiſm, antinomianiſm, and 
other ſects which crept up in thoſe times; as appeareth 
partly by his writings. Amidft all his ſolid diſcourſes, 

e was an excellent and ready orator, and wound up his 
matter with a good application, even when at times it 
was but ordinary. And from this courſe he would 


to refreſh his ſpirits by a little freedom. Yea, ſome- 


times when he was drawn forth into the country for re- 


creation, by the {: licitation' of God's people, he eſca- 
ped not without his uſual burden: or he ſpent his va- 


| cant time in preparing books for the preſs, which were 


h many and very uſeful. And men of underſtand- 


ing obſerved a great ſeal put to his miniſtry, in ſeveral 


places whereto he was called: ſome were converted, 
others confirmed, others comforted 1n the way of God : 


— 
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lake beware of popery, for though it appear to have in 
it unity, yet the ſame is vanity and antichriſtianity, and 
not in-Chrift s faith and veritttrxyr oo 
He ware of the hin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, now after 
ſuch a light opened 10 plainly and ſimply, truly, tho- 
roughly, and generally to all England. BT . 
The Lord grant all men his good and holy Spirit; 
increaſe of his wiſdom, contemning the wicked world, 
| hearty deſire to be with God and the heavenly com- 

; pany, through | Jeſus-Chrift; our only mediator, advo- 
' cate, righteouſneſs, life, ſanckificatlon, and hope: 


| and in thoſe times of diviſion, wherein mag 
bave turned into by-ways, thoſe. that were bis confta1 
heat ers, contipyed in that way ftedfaft and unſhaken in 
faith and love, which is in Jeſus Chriſt, At Readi 
there was a generation. of young preachers, who, ur. 
der hig miniſtry, grey up in knowledge and holineſs, | 
and ſome eminency of gifts, 5 him and his 


is conſtan 


＋ 


Neither was he altogether for the public, but pigus 
in private; and not only in the courſe of his family, 
but in keeping faſts among the godly of the place, 
which in thoſe days was rather a dangerous, exerciſes 
And, to make them ſolid profeſſors indeed, he put 
them upon a weekly way of handling chatechetical 
points of divinity; that is, every week to confer of 
ene of the heads ot religion, according to the cate- 
chitm ſubjoĩned to Mr Dod's treatiſe oa che command- 
ments, ftilk proving the doctrines by teſtimonies of 
ſcripture. For other perſonal qualiiications, he was a 
man full of love, alms-deeds,and merciful conſideration 
of the needy, though not with a trumpet. And he 
was a man bleſt of God with all the bleſſings ot wiſdom, 
Prov. iii. 16. Length of days, riches and honours , 
| In this holy and bleſſed courſe, he drgw on towards, 
his end. It was his climacterical year of fifty-ſix, and 
the year of our Lord 1632. Having over-laboured. - 
himſelt with, preaching in the city, he betook himſelt ta 
his country houſe at Ifleworth, to be a little refreſhed. 
| But having inflamed and corrupted his blood by preach» . 


D— 


curing whereof, though no means were wanting, yet 
the deſired effect (through the counſel of God) follow- 
ed not. In the beginning of his ſickneſs he ſet his houſe 
in order moſt holily, and as became ſo worthy a father; 
and then bade farewell to all, as one thoroughly prepar- 
ed for his departure; full of faith and patience, and jj 
in the Holy Ghoſt : careful of the welfare of the churc 
at home, then in danger to be corrupted; grieved for 
the evils he knew in ſome men's dealings. He thus 
| expreſſed his joy in God, and in the conqueſt of Chriſt ; 
| | | On 


profeſſors 


pains there; as allo in the city of London, and at Cam- 


0 ing, he ſoon fell into his mortal difcale, a pleuriſy; for 
ſcarce ſuffer himſelf to be withdrawn, at any time, . 


4 „ 


Tur. 


and in merey be hath provided for e. F the greateſt.” 
He uſed other holy ſpeeches, full of faith and joy, which 
his infirmity would not ſuffer him to utter perfectly. 
In this manner he languiſhed by degrees, and at laſt, on 
the Lord's-day, being the uſual day of his principal la- 
bours, he was diimiſſed of all, and went to keep a per- 

etual ſabbath in heaven; where he now reſteth from 
bis labours, and his works follow him, even a full re- 


De LIFE f RICHARD TAYLOR. 
4 - ICHARD TAYLOR way a man of abilities and — 


erudition; evangelical in doctrine; and in conver- 
fation, faithfulneſs, and aſſiduity in his work, eminent 


and exemplary. He had his education in the univer- 
| fity of St Andrew's in Scotland, where he commenced 
| batchelor of arts in the year 1674, and maſter of arts the 
year following. But being duly ſenſible of the impor- 
tance of that ſervice in the church of God, to which 
be had devoted himſelf; he did not immediately en- 


gage in preaching, but continued his ſtudies for up- 


wards of two years; ſo that having his mind ftored 
with a larger furniture of divine knowledge, his future 
capacity for uſefulneſs might be the greater. And ſuch 
was his modeſty, that when he entered upon the work 
of the miniſtry, he did it firft S and being en- 
ecouraged, from the proof he had —— iven of his 
ability, he afterwards appeared more publicly, in 1677. 
About which time he joined himſelf in fellowſhip with 
the diflenting congregation at Stepney ; and in April 


1678, he went to Ofterley, in the quality of chaplain 


to Sir Wm Thomſon; after which he removed, in 


= 


His abilities by this time were ſo well known, that in 


March, 1679, he received an invitation from the con- 


gregational church at Amſterdam, to be their paſtor ; 


which, for weighty reaſons at that time, he thought 


fit to decline. But having afterwards, ir. July 1686, 
received the like invitation from the congregation in 
London, of which the Rev. Mr Brooks had been paſ- 
ror, he accepted of it. In the diſcharge of which duty, 
 hefpent the remainder of his days; and with what care, 
watchfulneſs, diligence, and zeal, for the ſpiritual wel- 
Fare of his flock, was far better underſtood by them 
than can be expreſſed by others. He was a valiant 


champion for the faith which was once delivered to the 
_  faints; a zealeus aſſerter of free and efficacious grace in 


converſion, and of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt alone 


for our juſtification, and all the other points of chriftian | 


doctrine which ſtand connected with them. 


CY 


E--- ( 696 J] 
* went = he) we ſerve a good Lord, who covers all | 
imperfections, and gives great wages for little work; | 


bogs . ot Th a | 
ward in endleſs glory, which eye hath not ſren r ...* 
heard, neither can wy into the e of 22 70 re | 
what thoſe things are which God hath prepared for them that 
Ji Leigh calls bim a f ls 
r Leigh calls him a ſolid and judicious divine 
and gives us this ſhort liſt of his works 5 2 
** There are divers uſeful treatiſes ot his publiſhed? & *: 
Comment on Titus, and the twelfth chapter of the re. 


-_- — * — — TY * 
Dr nnr 


His preaching and practice were harmonious ; he 


| (ſays Mr Neſbitt in his funeral ſermon) in theſe words: 


| people had been bleſſed with his labours for more than 


| September 1687, into the family of the countels of | 
Scarſdale. V Es ; { 


velation: — A book in folio, containing divers tracts: 
And other treatiſes. e 


Dre Dor. 1 PM 


never pulled down with the one hand what he built 
up with the other; and his whole converſation and con- 
duct were without guile and temporizing. And as he 
lived in the faith he had preached, ſo he died in it, and 
deſired his friends might know what on his death-bed 
he declared; which was, as I have it delivered to me, 


8 


I am exceedingly well ſatisfied in the defence I have 
been enabled to make of the truths of the goſpel in my 
time, and now am full of the comforts of them; and if 
it were poſſible for me to live a thouland years longer 
than I have done, I would continue to preach thoſe 
truths, and be more earneft in the defence of them.” As 
| the end of his living was Chrift, ſo Chriſt was to him 
life in death. His ſun did not ſet in a cloud, his even- 
ing was clear and ſerene, no darkneſs in his mind, no 
thorns in his conſcience; nor was his patience diſturbed, 
but had its perfect work; for he bore all his ſharp and 
tedious pain with a meek and quiet ſpirit. After his 


thirty years, he died, in the month of September, 1717. 
The following was drawn up by the editor of a poſthu- 
mous volume on © The Fall;” who ſays, © The author 
made it the chief buſineſs of his preaching, whilſt he 
lived, to plead for the ſovereign freeneis of God's grace, 
for the perfection of the ſatisfation Chrift made to the 
juſtice of God, and for the neceſſity of truſting to his 
imputed righteouſneſs, in order to juſtification. He at 
the ſame time was very careful to preſs to the following 
of holineſs, without which it is impoſlible to ſee or en- 
joy God. And as he was a perſon of moſt eminent piety, 
and of the moſt blameleſs cirecumſpect converſation, he 
was a credit to the doctrines of grace, which he preach- 
ed; and he never could be charged with acting in ſuch 
a way, as might bring diſhonour on the glorious goſpel 
of God his Saviour, %%%; ũF 1! 8 
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by Mary, the daughter of Thomas Dowion of Cotten- 
ham in Cambridgeſhire, where ſhe brought her huſband 
this ſon, September 29, 1630. But his father, being 
rector ot Mundeſley in Norfolk, ſent him, at a proper 
age, to the free-ſchool at Norwich, which was then in 
great repute, under the conduct of Mr Lovering, the 
maſter, 
ſeventeen years of age, and admitted a ſcholar upon 
archbiſhop Parker's foundation, in Corpus-Chriſti, or 
Bennet-College, April 22, 1653, He took the degree 
of A. B. in Lent term, 1656-7, and from the diſcou- 
ragement of the times to profeſs the ſtudy of divinity, 
he applied himſelf to phyſic. However, his thoughts 


year, and being, by virtue of a pre-election, admitte 
fellow of his college, March 24th, 1061-2, he entered 


before the breaking out of the plague that year, the 


St Andrew the Great in Cambridge, where he conſcienti- 


___ oully attended his duty during the whole continuance. 


of that calamity, out of gratitude for which, the pariſh- 


his leaving them, in 1667, for the rectory of Holywell 


ced his ſon Thomas under his tuition, in the college, 


Ann, daughter of Dr Richard Love, ſometime maſter 
of his college. In 1670, he commenced author, by 


him and a ftudent in divinity; apparently written to 
obviate a calumny that had been aft upon him of being 
a tavourer of Mr Hobbes's opinion, Ia 1674, the 

' pariſhioners of St Peter's Manſcroft, in Norwich, choſe 
im their upper miniſter, and gave him a ſalary of 
Tool, per. ann. In 1678 came out his Diſcourte of I- 
dolatry, and his Baconiana the year following. He 


II 
oi 


Fc of St Martin's in the fields, upon the promo- 


large and important cure extending to Whitehall, and 
the whole court, ſet him in the front of the battle a- 
gainſt the papiſts, both in the latter end of this, and the 


gerous poſt with undaunted, and exemplary courage. 


Sermon of Diſcreation in giving alms, which being at- 
tacked by Andrew Pulton, who was at the head of the 

Jeſuits in the Savoy, the Dr wrote a defence of it. Up- 
on the, 10th of June, 1684, he was abuſed from the 

1ame quarter with a pretended information concerning 
the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. This year 
he alſo publiſhed, The Difference between the Proteſtant 
and Socinian Method; in anſwer to a book written by 


immediately into the province ot tutor, and was choſen 
one of the univerſity-preachers, in 1665. Some time 


| 1oners preſented him with a handſome piece of plate at 


whole ſubſequent reign ; and he maintained the dan- 


In that ſpirit, he preached and publiſhed, in 1681, A 


— 


Thence he was removed to Cambridge, at 


| Faith. Not long before this, our vicar had preached a _ , 
ſermon at the funeral of the famous Mrs Eleanor 
Gwynn, one of king Charles II's miftrefles, whoſe 
character, according to the great moderation and cha- 
rity of his teinper, he had repreſented (as that of a dy-= 


; 3 piece, in 8vo, intituled, The Creed of Me 
Hobbes examined, in a feigned conference between 


4 


Dr William Lloyd to the ſee of St Alaph. This 


continuing fixed upon the ꝓrieſthood, he procured a | : > . 
private ordination at Richmond in Surry, by Dr Duppa, | In 1687, our vicar held a conference with doctor (as he 
biſhop of Saliſbury, on the firft dawning of the reſtora- 


| tion, in 1659. He proceeded A. M. the followin 


 FHOMAS TENISON, archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
was ſon ofthe reverend Mr John Teniſon, B. D. 


— 


dean and chapter of Ely preſented him to the cure of | 


and Nedingworth, in Huntingtonſhire, given him by | 
Edward earl of Mancheſter, who had at that time pla- | 


and afterwards appointed him his chaplain, in which re- | 
lation he was likewiſe continued by his ſucceſſor, ear! 

Robert. The fame year, 1667, he proceeded B. D. and 
about this time he entered into the conjugal ſtate with 


- obtained by any perſonal intereſt of Dr Teniſon. But, x 
in the ſucceeding reign, bis moderation to the diſſenters 
brought him into higher favour with the crown. He 


Theſe amiable qualities being accompanied with a grave 


public ackings, and the courſe of his private life, yet in 


eds, in defence of the proteſtant religion; ſoon after 


reſpect eſpecially to the Romiſh practice of ſuch a ne 


ſome hawkers, as a ſermon preached b at he 5 4 
funeral of Mis E. Gwynn ; this may certify, that at 


James II. was induced, chicfly in regard to him, to take 
of the ſuſpenſion which two years before had been 
being then one of his majeſty's chaplains, to the lalg'on Dr John Sharp, then rector af St Giles ig 
Fields. This -conceſhon, however, was undoubt 


SON. 


an. In the mean time he had rivalled the beſt diſpoſed 
zealots of the Romiſh church in their much boaſted 
grace of charity; having diſburſed upwards of 300l, in 
alms for the relief of the poor of his pariſh, during the 
ſeverity of the hard froſt in 1683; he allo laid the 


plan for endowing a charity-ſchool, and ſetting up a 


public library, both which he afterwards completed. 


and moderate deportment, brought him into general 
eſteem, fo much, that, in 168 5, the duke of Monmouth 
choſe particularly to be attended by him, both before, 
and at rhe time ot his execution; and we are told, that 

he ſpoke to his grace very plainly, and with a freedom 
becoming a miniſter of the goſpel, in relation both to his 


{o prudent and ſoft a manner, as not to diſpleaſe him. 
was generally called) Andrew Pulton, above mention- 
which, he publiſhed a Guide in matters of Faith, with 
as is infallible ; and another piece the ſame year, intitu- 
led, Mr Pulton confidered in his ſincerity, reaſonings, 
and authorities: or, A juſt Anſwer to what he has hi- - 
therto publiſhed in his true and full account of a confe- 


rence, &c. his remarks, and in them his pretended con- 
tutation of what he calls Dr T's [Dr Tillotſon's] Rule of 


ing penitent} in no unfavourable light: this drew upon 


him the cenſure of ſeveral of his enemies, eſpecially. 1 
| thoſe of the Romiſh church; and an abufive counteffeit 
piece being actually cried about the ſtreets, under the '- 


title of his ſermon ; in an{wer to it, he put the follow- 


ing advertiſement, at the end of this treatiſe, againſt - 3 


Pulton : * Whereas, there has been a * cried by 


P | 
y Dr T. 
paper is the forgery of ſome mercenary people. Ia 
1 680 he had, jointly with Mr Simon Patrick, a conſi- 


derable fam of money depoſited in his hands, to be laid 
|. our in works of charity, according to their diſcre. 

tion, He continued his year to publiſh other tract. 2:2 
gainſt the popiſh religion; yet, at the ſame time, was 


the o much reſpected at court, that we are aſſured king 
took his degree of D. D. in 1680, and on the eighth of 


October, the ſame year, was preſented by king Charles 


the 
f edly 
more extorted by the exigence of the junctures, than 


had been employed with other eminent divines, by - 


| archbiſhop. Sancrott, to review the liturgy, upon the 
lon 


projected {ſcheme of a comprehenſion with the 
diſſenters, before the revolution ;. and pretently after 


it, being promoted to the archdeaconry of London, 
and appointed « ne of the twenty commiſſioners to pre- 


pare matters for the convocation in, the ſame view, he 
was very active in this commiſſion while it continued, 
and wrote a defence of it; and his diftinguiſhed- zeal | 
in this cauſe, is ſaid to have merited a particular ſolicita- 

tion from queen Mary for the biſhopric of Lincoln, to 


a Romaniſt, entituled, The Proteſtant Plea for a Socini- |'Which he was nominated on the 25th of November, 
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1691, and conſecrated at Lambet' or te! oth of Janu- ſome wramth in the houſe of lords upon that ſubjeR, in 25 
ary following. He had not been ated in this ſee a- 1704. At the ſame time, he teſtified a true regard for it th 
bove two years, when, upon the d h of Dr Francis the welfare of the eſtabliſhed church, by engagiag De - 
Marſh, he was offered the archbiſhoprick of Dublin; | White Kennet, afterwards bithop of Peterborough, to a 
but requeſted this favour as a motive to his acceptance | write the Cate of impropriations, 8c. upon the queen's b 
of it, that the impropriations belonging to-the-eftates | having graciouſly given the firſt truite for augmentin Ic 


then forfeited to the crown, might be all reftored-to the. | the maintenance of the poor clergy. In 1705, he hag 
re{pe&ive pariſh churches. The motion was approved | a letter to the princeſs Sophia, acquainting her with his 
| 8p, 20545 /EVy a the king, but the difficulties were found ſo | own zeal in patticular, as alſo that of her friends, for 
great, that it never could be carried into execution; and the ſecurity of the Hanover ſneceſſion; to which he re. 
inſtead of being tranſlated into Ireland, the biſhop of | ceived an anſwer from that electreſs, wherein her high- 
Lincoln was raiſed the following year to the primacy of neſs gave ſome intimations of her deſire to come into 
England, in the ſee of Canterbury. Soon after this England at that juncture. Notwithſtanding this part of 
advancement, queen Mary being ſeized with the ſmall his conduct muſt needs havebeen very diſagreeable to her 
pox, the new archbiſhop was choſen by her majeſty to | majeſty, who was always extremely averſe to ſuch a 
attend her, which he did to the moment ot her death, ſtep; yet April - 1oth, the following year, he was no- 
and afterwards preached her funeralſermon, which, being | minated firſt eommiſſioner in the treaty ot union be- 
printed, gave ndbto feveral, and was ſeverely cenſur- tween England and Scotland. The fame year, he bear- 
ed in a letter to his grace by Dr Kea, the deprived bi- tily concurred with the majority of the lords in their 
| ſhop ot Bath and Wells. Upon the princeſs Ann of | reſolution againft thoſe who inſinuated, ttat the church 
Denmark's letter of condolence'to king William, on oc- | was in danger. This brought upon him the imputation 
caſion of her ſiſter's death, the archbiſhop laid hold | of being no good churchman ; and as he obſerve], a 
ot that favourable opportunity of reconeiling the fami- chief brother riſing into that honour upon a much leis 
Ivy, and was principally concerned in making up the | bottom, in his opinion, for it, he ſaid to him, Brother, 
dilterence between them about the princeſs's ſettlement. | you know I was One Comer churchman than you; 
The ſeveral injunctions and circular letters to his wares. but e'en taken the name of the church, whilſt 1 keep to 
for preſerving the order and diſcipline of the church, | the conſtitution of it. During the ſevere winter, which 
and for healing the animoſities that aroſe in his time | happened in 1709, he gave a freſh inftance ot his chari- 
about the Trinity, and the diſtinct powers of the two | table diſpoſition, by an extraordinary liberality to the 
\ | houſes of convocation, are the ſubject of general hi- poor, eſpecially thoſe of his 'pariſh at Lamheth, where 
- tory, as is alſo his being appointed firſt of the lords | he then kept his reſidence, being much afflicted with 
_ Juſtices tor the adminiſtration ot the government 1n |-the gout. He had laboured many years under that diſ- 
: his majeſty's abſence, every year, during the war, a |'temper, and from this time was io much confined by 
truſt which is naturally incident to the firft ſubject af. it, that hecould not give ſuch attendance in the con voca- 
ter the blood royal, and as ſuch, is now by cuſtom an- tion, as the great difference between the two houſes ne- 
naxed in a manner to the primacy. But the following ceſſarily required. Upon which oceaſion, her majeſty 
' particulars are ſtriking! charaQeriftic of the perſon, | joined tome other biſhops with him, in a commiſſion 
and therefore come indiſpenſibly within the plan of for executing the office of preſident in that alſembly. 
thele memoirs. In 1696, our archbiſhop gave a ſignal] This was thought a little derogatory to his grace's title, 
proof ot his zeal for the revolution in the caſe of Sir | and though he continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the 
John Fenwick's attainder: when the pious Mr Nelſon, | moſt-memorable debates in parliament, till the great” 
who was a particular friend, came to pay him a viſit, in | change of the miniſtry, in 1710, yet that change of 
order to obtain his vote, if poſſible, againſt that bill, he the public affairs, together with his growing infirmities, 
received this anſwer : * My very good friend, give me induced him to live in a more retired manner at Lam- 
leave to tell you, that I know not what ſpirit this man, |:beth. And, indeed, he had not farther ſhare in the ad- 
nor J, am of; I wiſh for his, nor no man's blood; but miniſtration of affairs, either eccleſiaſtical, or civil, than 
how can I do my duty to God and the king, ſhould 1 | what was purely due to bis poſt, durin the reign of 
declare a man innocent ( for my not being on the ſide of | queen Ann, But her deceaſe brought him again to 
the bill will convince the world that I think him ſo) | court, He was one of the three State officers, in whoſe | 
when I am {atisfied in my conſcience, not only.from | hands were lodged, by authority of parliament, one of 
© Goodman's evidence, but all the convincing teftimonies. | thoſe inftruments, empowering her ſucceſſor, if abroad 
Laws EX POST FACTO | at the time of her demiſe, to appoint ſuch regents as he 1 
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in the world, that he is guilty.” EX ( 
may indeed carry the face of rigour with them; but it ſhould think proper to continue the adminiſtration iv 
ever a law was neceflary, this 18, Such a conduct muſt | his name, till his arrival. His grace, therefore, not- 
needs gain the heart of king William; and, accordingly, | withſtanding his ill ſtate of health, went himſelf the 
we find his grace in ſo much pune at cqurt, in | council with this inſtrument. He had alſo, afterwa@#5, the 
1709, that he obtained a commiſſion, authorizing him, | ſatisfaction of crowning king George I, and of being 
jointly with the dee) hors of York, and four other | admitted to a private conference with him; when his 
Vith »s, to recommend to his majeſty, proper perſons | majeſty was highly pleaſed with the plainneſs and ſin- 
for all the eccleſiaſtical preferments in his gift, above | cerity of his converſation, and took an opportunity of 
| the value of twenty pounds per ann. in che book of firft | expreſling his ſenſe particularly of the archbiſhop's mo- 
truits and tenths. He continued in the ſame tavour till | deſty, in the moſt ſtriking manner, to one of his cour- 
the death of this king, whom be conſtantly attended in | tiers. This was the laſt, and only time of our primate's 
is illneſs, and prevailed with him to put the laſt hand | attendance upon that prince: whence, after recom- 
to a bill for the abs ſecurity of the proteſtant ſuccel- | mending Dr Wake, biſhop of Lincoln, for his ſucceſ- 
ſion. In conſequence of his ſtation, he had the honour | ſor at Canterbury, and his chaplain, Dr Gibſon, tor the 
of crowning queen Ann: but held no degree of favour | lee of Lincoln, as he had done with great zeal before, 
in the court of that ſovereign, {| biſhop Fleetwood for the ſee of Ely, he returned to 
He continued the ſame charitable diſpoſition towards | his palace at Lambeth, where he contiuued till his death, 
the diſſenters, as he had done before; and in the three | which happened on the 14th ot December, 1715, in 
firſt years of her majefty's reign, he ſteadily oppoſed the | the ſeventy-ninth year of his age. He was interred pri- 
bill to prevent occalional conformity, and tpoke with | vately in the chancel of the church at Lambeth, and in 


the 


8 
the lame vault with his wife, who died the preceding 
vear. leaving him without iſſue. He gave very particular 

Jirections concerning his funeral, in his will. By which, 

belides ſeveral benefactions beſtowed in his life-time, he 

left an Uncommon number of legacies, and he bequeath- 
ed ſeveral charities. The reſidue of his fortune, which: 

was very conſiderable, he ordered to be equally divid- 

ed to the children of his kinſmen, Dr Edward Teniſon, 

Mr Richard Tubby, and Mr George-Fage. As he liv- 

ed in the times of the ſevereſt trial, o his character has 

been variouſly repreſented. The following {ketch of it 
being taken from the writer of his memoirs, with ſome 
alterations, is ſubmitted tothe readers cenſure. He was 

a prelate who orditrarily, through the whole courſe of 

his life, practiſed that integrity and reſolution he firſt 

ſet out with; nor was he influenced by the changes of 
the age he lived in, to act contrary to the pure and 

_ peaceavle ſpirit of the goſpel. He adorned his high ſta- 

tion with an exemplary piety, and a munificent chari- 


= ty, and was happily endued with ſuch a bardinefs of 


nels through thoſe violent ſtorms of party, the rage of 
which too much affected the too tender ſpirit of his pre- 
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The Martyrdo 


W TouN-TEWKESBURY was converted by reading 
J ͤ of Tiadal's Teſtament, and the wicked Mammon. 


Who ia the doctrine of juſtification and all other arti- 
cles of his faith was very expert, and prompt in his an- 


were aſhamed, that a leatherſeller ſhould fo diſpute with 
-them, with {uch power of the ſcriptures, and heavenly 

wildom, that they were not able to reſiſt him. This 
| diſputation continued a levennight. The proceſs of 
whoſe examinations, articles, and anſwers, here follow, 
as they are extracted out of the biſhop's regiſter. | 


On Wedneſday the one and twentieth day oft April, 


brought into the conſiſtory at London, before Cuthbert 
biſhop of London, and his aſſiſtants, Henry biſhop of 


whom the biſhop of London declared that he had at 
divers times exhorted him to recant the errors and he- 
reſies which he held and defended, even as he did then 
again exhort him, not to truſt too much to his own 


ment hes not err from the doctrine of the holy mo- 
ther the church. And at the laſt, being examined up- 


ſhall find no fault in it. And being aſked by the ſaid 


been true. And moreover, being particularly examin- 
ed what he thought of this article, That the Jews of 
good intent and zeal flew Chrift : he anſwered, Look 
ye the book through, before and after as it lieth, and 
ye ſhall find a better tale in it, than ye make of it; and 
further thought, that whoſoever tranſlated the New 


TW] 


temper, as enabled him to ſteer the church with ſteadi- 


1 |} * 
| deceſſor; The primate's character, as a Writer, is ſeen 

in his performances of that kind. He had the misfor- 
tune to be given by Burnet for a very learned man, who 
maintained the proteſtant cauſe againſt popery, not on- 
ty with courage, but judgment too. This high-charg- 
ed colouring, .provoked another writer to darken it, by 
Tepreſenting him as loſing ground in the 3 
with the church of Rome, maintaining that he was foil- 
ed in his conference with Pulton the jeſuit, for want of 
capacity to defend ſo good a cauſe; and had committed 
too many blunders in his writings, to be reckoned; ei- 
ther a man of good ſenſe, or extraordinary learning. 
Upon the whole, it cannot be denied, that the archbi- 


above contempt; and though we ſhould allow, that 
his manner is rather heavy and clumſy, than elegant or 
accurate; yet that bitter farcaſm upon him; which is 
commonly fathered upon dean Swift, cannot be treat- 
ed with too much indignation, that he was hot and 


m of JOHN TE 


He had the bible written. In all points of religion he 
-openly diſputed in the biſhop's chapel in his palace. 


ſwers, ſo much that .,Tonftal and all his learned men 


in the year of our Lord 1529, Johr. Tewkeſbary was | 


Saint Aﬀe, and John Abbat of Weſtminſter. Unto 


wit and learning, but unto the doctrine of the holy mo- 
ther the gliurch, Who made anſwer, that in his judg- 


on errors, which, they ſaid, were in the ſaid book called 
the wicked Mammon, he anſwered thus; Take ye the 
book and read it over, anC I think in my conſcience, ye 


biſhop, whether he rather gave credid to his book or to 
the goipel, he anſwered that the goſpel is and ever had 


Teſtament, and made the book, meaning the wicked | ſaic ; at h 
Mammon, he did it of good zeal, and by the Spirit w nounce his errors: otherwiſe if he did intend to perie- 


pieces, 
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| Alſo being further aſked, by the ſaid biſhop of Lon- 


| don, whether he would ftand to the contents of his 


book, he anſwered, Look ye the book before and after, 
and I will be content to ſtand unto it. Then being ex- 
amined, whether that all good works muſt be done with- 
out reſpect of any thing; he anſwered, that a man 


tor no hope of any reward higher nor lower in heaven; 
for if he ſhould, it were preſumption, Alto being de- 
manded, whether that Chrift with all his works did not 
deſerve heaven, he anſwered and ſaid, that it was plain 
| enough. Which things being done, the biſhop ſaid fur- 
| ther to John Tewkeſbury thus; I tell thee betore God 


conſcience, that the articles above named, and many o- 


and condemned by the holy church : how' thinkeft 


thought of thoſe articles. And after many exhortations, 
fuſed to anſwer, he mult declare him an open and ob- 


{aid book, called the wicked Mammon, was good? 
eth in his conſcience there is nothing in the book but 
that which is true. And to this article objeQed; that 


eth, that itis well ſaid. Whereunto the biſhop infer- 
eth again, that the articles before objected, with divers 
others contained in the book called the wicked Mammon, 


proved and condemned by the church; and before God, 
and all thoſe that were preſent, for the diſcharge ot his 
| conſcience, he had often and very gently exhotted the 

ſaid John Tewkeſbury, that he would revoke and re- 


vere 


ſhop's writings ſet his character as a ſcholar far enough 


heavy like a taylor e gooſe. Beſides what has been al- 
ready mentioned, the archbiſhop publiſhed ſeveral other 


PEWKESBURY # London, in 
the Reign of Henry VIIL OE 


ſhould do good works for the love of God only, and 


and thoſe which are here preſent, in examination of my 
ther more contained in the ſame book are falſe, heretica), 
thou; and further, the ſaid biſhop of London ſaid unto 
him again, I tell thee before God and thoſe who are 
here preſent, &c. and ſo aſked him again, what he 


he commanded him to aniwer determinately under 
ain of the law, ſaying further unto him, that if he re- 


| ſtinate heretic according to the order of the law. Which 
things ſo done, the vide. Ked him again, whether the 

| the wicked Ma 5 

To which interrogatory he anſweretk, thatzhe think- 


is, that faith only juſtifieth without works, he anſwer- 


| were falle, erroneous, damnab'e, and heretical, and re- 
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would be very ſorry to do. Theſe things thus done, 
the biſhop oftentimes offered him, that he ſhould 


chuſe what ſpiritual or temporal man he would to be 


his counſellor, and gave him time as before to deliberate 
with himſelf until the next fitting. 

Alſo in the ſame month of April, in the year of our 
Lord aforeſaid, the biſhop of London Cuthbert Ton- 
ftal ſitting in the conſiſtory, with Nicholas of Ely, 


John of Lincoln, and John Bath and Wells, &c. This 


John Tewkeſbury was brought before them. Aiter 
certain articles being repeated unto him, the biſhop of 
Londor. brought before him a certain book, called the 


wicked Mammon, aſking him whether the book was 
of the ſame impreſſion and making, as was his books 
that he had ſold to others? Who anſwered and ſaid, 


it was the ſame. Whereupon the biſhop of London 


aſking him again, Whether the book contained the | 


ſame error or no? Who anſwered again, ſaying I pray 


God, that the condemnation of the goſpel, and tran- | 
lation of the Teſtament be not to your ſhame, and 
that you be not in pearl for it: for the condemnation. 


of it and of the other is all one. Further he ſaid, that 
he had ſtudied the holy ſcripture by the ſpace of theſe 
ſeventeen years, and as he may ſee the ſpots of his face 
through the glaſs, fo in — the New Teſtament, 
he knoweth the faults of his foul. Furthermore, he 
«was examined upon certain points and articles, extract - 


| ed out of the ſaid book of the wicked Mammon ; as 


ſolloweth. 


Pirſt, A hat antichriſt is not an outward thing, that is 


to ſay, a man that ſhould ſuddenly appear with wonders, 
as your forefathers talked of him, but antichriſt is a {p- - 


ritual thing. Whereunto he anſwered and ſaid, That 
he findeth no fault in it Again, it was demanded of 


him touching the articles, whether faith only juſtifiech 


a man. To this he ſaid, that if he ſhould look to de- 


ſerve heaven by works, he ſhould do wickedly, for works 
follow faith, and Chriſt redeemed us all with the merits 
of his paſſion. _ Os 0 


impoſſible for us to conſent unto God's law. To tte: 


he anſwered, that he findeth no fault in it. 
That the law of God ſuffereth no merits, neither any 


man to be juſtified in the fight of God. To that he 


- anſwered, that it is plain enough, conſidering what the 


| Jaw is; and he ſaith, that he findeth no ill in it. | 
That the law of God requireth of us things impoſſi- 
ble. To that he anſwered, that the law of God doth 
command, that thou ſhalt love God above all things, 
and thy neighbour as thyſelf, which 9 man could 
8 conſcience. 


do, and in that he doth find no fault in his 
That as the good tree bringeth forth fruit, 1o there 


is no law put to him that believeth and is juſtified 


through faith. To that he anſwered and ſaid, he 
findeth no ill in it. 0 3 
All good works muſt be done without reſpect of a- 
ny thing, or any profit to be had thereof. To that he 
. ens e 
Chriſt with all his works did not deſerve heaven. To 
that he anſwered, that the text is true as it lieth, and 
he finded no fault in it. e e 
Peter and Paul, and {, is that be dead are not our 


friends, but their friends whom they did help when 
they were alive. To that he ſaid, he findeth no ill in 


"It; = 
Alms deſerve no reward of God. To that he aniwer- 
ed, that the text of the book 1s true. 


Th devil is not caſt out by merits of faſting or pray 


er. To that he anſwered, thinking it good enough, 


3 


vere in them, he muſt declare him an heretic, which he 


enough of itſelf. 


that he anſwered, ſa 


others be damnable. To that he anſwered and ſaid Saint 


„5 ed, as is above written; to wit, I pray you refor 
That the devil holdeth our hearts ſo hard, that it is | yo! : l orm 


: | be reformed, I think it is good enough, Which thing 
| being done, the biſhop appointed him to determine 


= p - W 
e cannot love except we ſee ſome benefit To 
neſs. As long as we live under the law of 850 _ 
where we lee but ſin and damnation, and the wrath of 
God upon us, yea where we were damned before w 
were born, we cannot love God, nor cannot but bar 
him as a tyrant, unrighteous and unjuſt, and flee from 
him, as did Cain. To that he anſwered, and thinketh 
it good and plain enough. 
We are damned by nature, as a tod is a tod by na 
ture, and a ſerpent is a ſerpent by nature. (EN 


fe To that h 
| anſwered, it is to be true as it is in the book, ; 
Item, as concerning the article of faſting. To that he 


anſwered and faid, the book declareth itſelf. 
Every one man is a lord of whatſoever another man 
hath, To that he anſwered ; what law can be better 
than that? For it is plainly meant there. 
Love in Chriſt putteth no difference betwixt one and 
another. To that he anſwered and ſaid, it is plain 
| As concerning the preaching of the word of God ang 
waſhing of diſhes, there is no difference as concerning 1 
ſalvation, and as touching the pleaſing of God. To 
an ying, it is a plain text, and as fer? 
pleaſing God it is all one. 2 
That the Jews of good intent and zeal put Chriſt to 
death. To that he anſwered, that it is true, and the text 
1 Pan envaghe 8 DE © | Wl 
Ihe ſects of Saint Francis, and Saint Dominick, ang 
Paul repugneth againſt them. Which articles being ſo 
objected, and aniwer made unto them by John Tewkel- 
| bury, the ſaid biſhop of London aſked him whether 
he would continue in his hereſies and errors obove re- 
hearſed, or renounce and forſake them. Who anſwer- 
ed thus, I pray you reform yourſelf, and if there be an 
error in the book, let it be reformed, I think the * 
%% IE, 
urther the biſhop exhorted him to recant his er- 
ror:, To the which the ſaid John Tewkeſbury anſwer- 


yourſelf, and if there be any error, in the book, let it 


better with himſelf againſt the morrow, in the preſence 
of maſter John Cox, vicar general to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, maſter Galfride Warton, Rowland Phillip- 
pes, William Philow, and Robert Ridley, profeſſors ot 

1vinity. 5 „„ + : 44, 

The thirteenth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord above faid, in the chapel within the palace of 
London, before Cuthbert bithop of London, with his 
aſſiſtants, Nicholas biſhop of Ely, &c. Tewkeſbury a- 
gain appeared, and was examined upon the articles 
drawn out of the book called the wicked Mammon, 
as followeth. Ik = 11 

Firſt, Chriſt is thine and all his deeds be thy deeds; 
Chriſt is in thee, and thou ſo knit to him inſeparably, 
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neither canſt thou be damned, except Chriſt be damned 


2 
* 


de laved with thee. To this he anſwered, that he found 15 
no fault in it. e | e Fat 
tem. We deſire one another to pray for as.- T his 
done, we muſt put our neighbour in remembrance ot 
his duty, and that we tru not in his holineſs. To 
this he anſwered, Take ye it as ye will, I will take it | 
well 3 5 . [ol 
Item, Now ſeeſt thou what alms meaneth, and!“ 


with thee ; neither canſt thou be ſaved except Chriſt 


1 


wherefore it ſerveth. He that ſeeketh with his alms more fa 
than to be merciful,to be a neighbour to ſuccour his brc- | 


ther's need, to do his duty to his brother, to give his 
| rother 


) . 


of London. CS 
| ſhould not depart out of the city or dioceſs 
of London, without the ſpecial licence of the biſhop o 
penanze he entered into the 


HE 

drother that he oweth him, the ſame is blind and ſeeth 
not Chriſt's blood. Here he anſwereth, that he findeth 
no fault throughout all the book, but all the book is 


l 701 } 


| 


good, and it bath given him great comfort and light to 


dis conſcience. | 5 
Item, That ye do nothing to pleaſe God but that he 
commanded. To that he anſwered, and thinketh it 
good, by his truth. 
Item, So God is honoured on all ſides, in that we 


count him righteous in all his laws and ordinances, 


And to worſhip him otherwiſe than fo, it is idolatry. 
To that he anſwered, that it pleaſeth him well. 
The examination of theſe articles being done, the 


biſhop of London exhorted the ſaid John Tewkeſbury 
to recant his errors aboveſaid: and after ſome other 


communication had by the biſhop with him, the ſaid 
_ biſhop did exhort him again to recant his errors, and 


next ſeſſion what he would do. | 


opinions, and was enjoined penance, as followeth; 


which was the eighth of May, 


Imprimis, That he ſhould keep well his abjuration, 


under pain of relapſe. | 7 | 
Secondly, 'T hat the next Sunday following, in Paul's 


church in the open proceſſion, he ſhould carry a fagot, | 


aud ftand at Paul's croſs with the ſame. 


That the Wednelday following he ſhould carry the 
fame fagot about Newgate-Market and Cheapſide. 


That on Friday after he ſhould take the ſame tagot a- 


gain at St Peter's church in Cronhill, and carry it about 
| the market of Leden-hall, 


appointed him to datermine with himſelf againſt the 


recovering more grace and better ſtrength at the hand 
of the Lord, two years after being apprehended again 


London; where certain articles were objected of him: 


matter is prolix. 
Imprimis, That he confeſſed that he was baptized, and 


| intended to keep the catholic faith. 


Secondly, That he affirmeth, that the abjuration 
oath, and jubſcription that he made before Cuthbert, 
late biſhop oft London, was done by compulſion; 


ot a chriſtian man, and of the wicked Mammon, in 
his cuſtody, and hath read them ſince his abjuration. 


two fagots that were embroidered on his {leeve, to be ta- 
ken from him, for that he deſerved not to wear them. 


Sixthly, he faith, that Chriſt is a ſufficient mediatot 


Whereupon they laid unto him this verſe of Anthem; 
Salve Regina advocata noſtra, &. To the which he an- 


lone. 
ent purgation for us. 


Ninthly, He affirmeth, That a prieſt, by receiving 


of orders, receiveth more grace, if his faith be increaſed, 


That he ſhould have two ſigns of fagots embroidered, For elle not. 


one on his left ſleeve, and the other on his right ſleeve, 
which he ſhould wear all his lifetime 


- Otherwile diſpenſed withal. 5 
That on Whitſunday eve he ſhould enter into the mo- 


maſtry ofSt Bartholomew in Smithfield, and there abide, 


and not come out unleſs he were releaſed by the biſhop 
That he 


his ſucceſſors. Which 
eighth day of May, 1529. 


which was in the year 1529, at what time he was en- 


forced through infirmity, as is before expreſſed, to re- 
tract and abjure his doctrine, NotwithRanding, the 


ſame John Tewkeſbury, afterward confirmed by the 
grace of God, did return and conftantly abide in the 


unleſs he were 


_ teſtimony of the truth, and ſuffered. for the ſame. Who 


of Fx „n 8 * 8 * o* a N k 0 ** nk kit a — * Re. 
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De LIFE of THEODOSIUS, 


SO RATIAN governing the empire with Valentinian 
the younger, finding that the Roman empire daily 


increaſed daily, he found that the commonwealth ſtood 
In great need of a valiant and worthy man to govern it; 
and knew that there lived at that time in Spain, one 
Theodoſius, the ſon of a noble captain, whoſe name was 


Theodoſius, alſo whom Valens had cauſed to be ſlain 


becauſe bis name was Th. and the devil had revealed 
to bim, that after him ſhould reign one whoſe name be- 
an with thoſe letters; this Theodoſius perceiving, that 
e allo was in great danger upon the ſome reaſon, he 
retired himſelf into his own country, being as well for 
his own valour and exploits in arms, the moſt renowned 


and of greateſt account of any man in his time. Here- 


Senior, who died Anno Chriſti, 397. 


decreaſed, and that the barbarians waxed ſtrong and | 


very body of Chrift, in fleſh and blood, as it was born 


of an heretic, 


eth that he hath wrong again, 


Ts ' | Then the chancellor cauſed the articles to be read o- 
And thus much concerning his firſt examination, 


penly, with the anſwers unto the ſame; the which the 
ſaid Tewkeſbury confeſſed, and thereupon the biſhop 
-pronounced ſentence againſt him and delivered him 
unto the ſheriffs of London for the time being, which 
were Richard Greſham and Edward Altam ; who 


burned him in Smithfield upon St Thomas's Eve, 


ad LL] 


U 
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upon Gratian ſent for him, made him captain-general 


Theodoſius having received the Emperor's letters, and 
accepting of the charge, with the greateſt ſpeed that 
could be, he went into thoſe countries where the Goths 
were, who knowing of his coming, gathered themſelves 
together to fight with him. Theodoſius being very de- 
firous thereof, levied a ſufficient army, and having tried 


his ſoldiers in ſome ſkirmiſhes, he gave them battle, 


which was one of the crueleſt and moſt bloody that ever 


was fought; but holy Theodoſius carried himſelf fo diſ- 


cceetly and valiantly in directing, encouraging and fight- 


ing, that through God's mercy he obtained the victory 


and made an incredible ſlaughter of the enemies; and 


ceaſed 


was brought before Sir Tho. More, and the biſhop of 


The chief whereof we intend briefly to recite, tor the 


Thirdly, That he had the books of the obedience 
Fourthly, That he affirmeth that he ſuffered the 


Fifthly, he faith, that faith only juſtifieth, which 
5 I lacketh not charity. N 5 
lathe next ſeſſion he ſubmitted himſelf and abjured his 


for us, and therefore no prayer is to be made unto ſaints. 


 {wered, That he knew none other advocate but Chriſt a- 


Seventhly, He affirmeth that there is no purgatory 
| after this life, but that Chriſt our Saviour is a ſuffici- 


_ Eighthly, He affirmeth, That the ſouls of the faith! 
| ful, departing this life, reſt with Chriſt; LT SEL 


Tenthly, And laſt of all, he believeth, that the ſa- 

crament of the fleſh and blood of Chrift, is not the 
of the virgin Mary. Whereupon the biſhop's chancel- 
lor aſked the ſaid Tewkeſbury, it he could ſhew any 
cauſe why he ſhould not be taken for an heretic, fall-- 

ing into his hereſy again, and receive the puniſhment _ 
Whereunto he aniwered that he had 
wrong before, and if he be condemned now, he reckon- 


being the. 20th of December, , in the year aforeſaid. : 
OED t xp 2 =Y £ I ; | | | 


of the empire, and ſhortly after his fellow emperor. 


„ Went to Agelius the Novatian biſhop, 


71 H FE. 

ceaſed not till he had wholly driven them out of the 
province ; and then marching with his army in good 
orcer to Gratian, he made him emperor of Conftan- 

tinople and the eaſt. 13 x 
Preſently he went thitherward, and coming to Theſſalo- 
nica, he tell ſick of a dangerous diſeaſe, and much de- 


ſiring to be baptized, he ſent for the old biſhop of that 


place; and when he was come, he demanded of the bi- 


mop of what faith he was ? the biſhop anſwered, that 


the opinion of Arius prevailed not in thele parts, and that 


the new-found invention of his peſtilent brain, had not 
crept in amongſt them, but that all chriſtians in thote 
coaſts, retained the authentic and antient faith delivered 
by the apoſtles, and confirmed by the council of Nice; 


and thereupon the emperor was willingly baptized of 


Not long after he recovered his health, and ſo went to 


Conſtantinople. A little before whoſe coming, Grego- | 


ry Nazianzen was tranſlated by the content of all the ca- 
tholic biſhops to govern the See at Conſtantinople ; but 
perceiving, 
emperor's coming, yet he refuſed to continue any lon- 
ger at Conſtantinople. Theodoſius finding the church 
there out of order, endeavoured by all means to reduce 
it to peace and unity; wherefore immediately he gave 

Demophilus, the arian biſhop, to underſtand his pleature, 
demanding, whetier he would embrace the Nicene 
Creed, tet the people at unity, and embrace concord 
| himlelf ; which he refuſing, the emperor ſaid to him, If 


thou refuſe to embrace peace and unity, I command thee 


to avoid the church, and accordingly he, with many 
more of his adherents departed, leaving their churches 


to the orthodox, 


that ſome murmured and objected, that he 
| was a ſtranger and foreigner, though he was glad of the 


. Preſently after the emperor ſummoned a council of 


one hundred and fifty orthodox biſhops; he cited alſo 
„the biſhops of the Macedonian ſect, hoping thereby to 
\ reclaim them; of which there appeared thirty-{1x, molt 
of them out ot Helleſpont; there the emperor and the o- 
ther godly biſhops, uſed all the means poſſible to recon- 
eile them to the catholic church; but neither admoni- 
tion nor reprehenſion would prevail with them, and ſo 
they departed, profeſſing, that they would rather join 


| ceeded to the election of a biſhop tor Conſtantinople, and 


cChboſe one Nectarius, a man of a holy lite and godly 


converſation; they decreed, that a provincial ſynod 
Mould determine provincial affairs; the emperor con- 


firmed their canons, and ſo the council was diſſolved. 
But though the arians were baniſhed the churches, . 


5 yet the ſchifſm and tumults ceated not, whereupon the 


meet there together, hoping that by conference and 


| godly emperor aiming at peace, ſummoned another 
Council, charging that menof all ſects and opinions ſhould 


communication amongſt themlélves, they would at 


length be brought to eſtabliſh one faith and opinion: 
and when they were all come together, the emperor 


| ſent for Nectarlus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, reaſoning 


with him how he might rid the chriſtian religion of that 
diſcord and diſſention, and reduce the church of Chriſt 
to unity and concord; he ſaid alſo, that the controver- 


es and quarrels that moleſted the quiet ſtate of the 


church, and rent aſunder the members of Chriſt, were 


Nectarius leaving him for the preſent, 
who embraced 
the faith of one ſubſtance, and opened to him the mind 
ofthe emperor. He, although he was otherwiſe a man 
of rare parts, yet was no body in controverſies, but ap- 
pointed Siſinius, a miniſter of his church, to reaſon 
with them in his ſtead: Sifinins being a well experi- 


bers of peace. 


10 be ſikted out, and the puniſhment to light upon them 
that were found to be the authors of ſchiſm, and diftur- 


With the arians than with them; then the council pro- 


* * I" 


— 


—— 


| demned to death. 


ſtantinople, where Athanaricus be ; 
the emperor, the ſolemnity and greatneſs of his court, 


to continue in his 


5 THE _ 
enced man, knew that diſputations would not only not 


reconcile ſchiſms, but rather exaſperate mens fpirits, ang. 


ioflame contentions, therefore he adviſed NeQarius after 


| this ſort; that inſtead of diſputation, the emperor ſhould 


demand ot the ring-leaders of the heretics, whether 
they eſteemed the ancient fathers that lived before this 
{chiſm {prang up, or whether they condemned them 2 
It they own them, faith he, out of their writings we 
can confirm the truth, and confute theſe men. If they 
reject them, all men will cry ont upon them. Nea. 
rius liking this advice, reported it preſently to the em- 
peror, who approving ot it alfo, he preſently demand: 
ed of all the heretics, whether they eſteemed and allow. 


ed the fathers, which governed the church before them, 


and would be tried by their teſtimonies touching the 


true and tight faite? They hearing this, knew not 


what an{wer to make, and {0 were divided among} 
themſelves; whilſt ſome would aſſent to the emperor, 


others diſſented ; yea, they that were of one opinion, 
were divided amongſt themſelves. The emperor per- 


ceiving that they relied not upon the antient fathers ex- 
poiition of the faich, but upon their own witand quirks of 


logic, he bad every ſed to lay down their faith and opi- 
nion in writing, which accordingly they did, and brought 


them to the emperor. The emperor received them 
courteoully, and then retired into his cloſet, fell down 


upon his knees before God, humbly beſeeching him to 
| 7cycal the truth unto him, and to aſſiſt him in finding 
of it out; then peruſing every one's opinion, and ſer _ 
oully weighing of it in the balance of the ſanctuary, he 
condemned and tore in pieces all thoſe creeds that dero-- 
gated from the unity that is in the bleſſed Trinity, al - 
towing and highly commending the other. The fſec- 
tarian biſhops, becauſe there reigned amongſt them 
mutual diſcords and diſſention, were ſet at nought-even 


of their own people and party. 
Thus, as T = 


Huns (people of Scythia) entered again into Hungary, 
againſt whom the emperor went with his army. Hz 


fought many cruel battles with them, and in them l 
had the upper hand, ſlaying an infinite number af 


them, and criving the reſt out of the confines of the 


empire; inſomuch as Athanaricus, king of-the Gothe, 
offered himſelf and his people to do him ſervice, anti 
Theodoſius not being willing to over-tire his men. df 


war, granted him peace; and ſo t:king Athanaricus 
with him, he returned viQtoriouſly to his city of- Con- 


olding the power af 


the riches, furniture, and order of his houſe, and ſer- 
vice, he ſaid, That truly the Roman emperor was God 
on the earth, and repreſented the God of heaven, a- 
9 whom none ought to be ſo hardy as to lift up 
nis hand or heart, except he would preſently be con- 


Nat long after Athenalcas fell ſick, and died, pot 


the Goths that ſerved in his houſe and army, having 


had experience of the Sooonels of Theodoſius, defired 
e 


In-- rvice, and afterwards carried 
themlelves faithfully and valianly in all his wars; but 
Gratian and his ſon Valentinian ruling in the weſt ver 


remiſsly and negligently, gave occaſion to the Britiſh le- 
glons to rebel and chuſe an excellent captain, one 


Maximus, for their emperor, who thereupon preſently 
marched into France, where Gratian was, who being 
ill beloved of his ſoldiers, many of them forſook him, 
and went to Maximus; hereupon Gratian reſolved to 
retire into Italy, but being circumvented by the policy 


of Maximus, he was flaig in the way, Anno Chri/ti, 


387. 
Maximus 


Theodoſius was careful to build God's houſe, 
the Lod built him an houle, and proſpered him in all 
his enterprizes; for, about this time, the Alanes and 


great humility and devotion. 


wicked and diſſolute perſons, and as an holy and faithful 


T 
Maximus marching forward with a great army into 
Italy, Valentinian the emperor Knowing his own weak- | 
neſs, deſerted it, and went to Conftantinople to Theo- 
goſius, to ertreat aid; who compaſſionating his condi- 
tion, of his natural and accuſtomed valour, relolved to 
go into Italy to revenge the death of Gratian, and to 
reſtore Valentinian to his empire; and thereupon 
leaving his fon Arcadins in Conſtantinople, and taking 
Valentinian along with him, he raiſed the greateſt and 
peſt forces he could, and fo marched. through Lombar- 
dy, here Maximus already was, having left Androga- 
tius general of his army to reſiſt Theodoſius, who ex- 
pecling that he would come by ſea into Italy, he em- 
pbparked all his army aboard a great number of his thips 
and barks, purpoling to overthrow Theodoſius upon 
the water; the vahant Theodoflus being advertifed | 
| hereof, marched by long journies, finding the paſſages 
open into the plains of Lombardy, and beſieged the ei- 
ty of Aquileia where Maximus was, and compaſſing the 
city round about, they within it, having guilty con- 
ſciences, and being full of fear, delivered Maximus into 
Theodoſius's bands, without ſtaying for any allaulr, or 
fight, who cauled 
ut to death.. „ | =, 
When Androgathius, his general, being upon the ſea 
with a very mighty navy, heard of it, he was fo over- 
come with forrow and defpair, that he caft himſelf o- 
verboard, and drowned himfelf, and thercupon his ar- 
my yielded themiclves to Theodoftus, and ſo without ei- 
ther laughter or Hlvodſhed, God gave unto his holy 
ſervant Theodoſius a very great victory: and from 
| France, Spain, Germany, and Britain, there came em- 
| bafladors to bim, yielding him their obedience with | 


Thence he marched with Valentinian to Rome, where 


they received him with a folemn triumph; he continued 


there certain days, reformed many abuies and ditorders, 
inflicted puniſhments, and did juftice upon ſundry 


chriſtian, he reformed the abuſes of the church allo : and 
letting all things in good order, he returned to Conſtan- 
tinople, leaving with Valentinian an army and power 
ſufficient to defend his empire. „ 5 
Theodoſius through God's mercy and goodneſs, was 
ſo feared, and honoured by all nations, that the king of 
Perſia, notwithſtanding his former victories, in great 
humility ſent his ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople, en- 
treating a perpetual league, and peace with him, and 
he ſeeing with how great ſubmiſſion that potent king 
ſued for peace, granted it. * „ 
Not long after, Valentinian the emperor went into 


France, and there living in proſperity, and void of care, 


one Argobaſtes, a captain of his, conſpired with Euge- 
nius to kill him, and for that end ſuborned ſome of his 


cunuchs to ſtrangle him in his bed, which they did, 


publiſhing abroad, that he had hanged himſelf: where- 
upon Argobafſtes nominated and made Eugenius em- 
peror. Theodoſius being edvertiſed of this fact, was 
very ſorry, and much troubled, conſidering how dan- 
gerous a war lay before him, yet thinking it a great dif- 
| honour to ſuffer ſuch an action to go unpuniſhed, he 


muſtered up his army, and leaving his fon Arcadius in 


Contantinople, with all poſſible ſpeed he marched a- 
gainſt them; but as a good and holy chriſtian, he firſt 
betook himſelf to falling and prayer, ſeeking unto God 
the piver of victory, tor ſuccels-in the enterprite, re- 
queſting the prayers of other holy men allo, whereof 
one of them ſent him word, that he ſhould have the vic- 
tory but, ſhould die in Italy, and never return again to 
Conſtantinople. 5 
When 'Theodoſyas with his army came to the confines 
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he ſpent wholly in pray; 


| Arbi-tus, a captain of 
with all under his charge. 


him as a traitor to his prince, to be | The battle beginning, where Romans were againſt 


ken ſuch good order for all matters, that all the paſſages 
ot the Alps were ſtopped, and at the foot thereof they 


ſius having overcome thoſe paſſages, and being enter- 
ed into Lombardy, found himſelf much diſtreſfed, the 
enemies being more in number, and having as valiant 
and experienced ſoldiers as he; who compaſſed him a- 
bout, and kept all vickuals from being brought to his 
camp: but the valiant emperor uling the beſt means he 
could, as a faithful Chriſtian, expected and hoped for 


great, that had not God miraculoufl 


The night before the battle 
er, neither eating nor ſleeping, and the next day, ſeeing 


himſelf charged on every fide, he ſet his men in very 
good order to fight, with great courage andreſclution at- 


tending the coming of his enemies, and juſt as the bat- 
tle was ready to begin, behold the goodneſs of God: 
the enemies, came over to his ſide 


Romans, they tought at even hand, moſt cruelly 
wounding, and killing one another. But Theodoſius's 
auxiliaries were worſted, and at the firft charge ten 


tears, prayed unto the Lord that he might not be over- 
thrown in ſo juſt a cauſe. At that in flant a captain of 


of certain ſquadrons, which in appearence were over- 


thrown, and they charged the cnemy with ſuch courage 
and relolution, that they which were in a manner van- 
quiſhed, recovered ſtrength and heart again; but the. 


enemies were lo many, that it ſeemed impoſlible for 


Weg, 


them to defend themſelves, at which inflant it ple 


annoyance to the emperor's army, did beat into the 
enenies laces with ſuch force, that it bereaved them of 


dartsand Jances, which they threw and ſhot, were borng 
back again, wounding thole that threw them, _ 
The moſt Chriſtian emperor taking notice of this 


| 2 


for the ſame, encouraging and ani mating his ſoldiers ſo, 


treaſon, and Argobaſtes flying, and finding no certain 


Theodoſius had the ſpoil of his enemies“ camp. 

Preſently after, all the princes of the empire ſent their 
ambaſſadors to Theodoſius to congratulate his victory, 
and many barbarous nations did the like, ſo that he re- 
mained the abſolute Lord both of the eaſt and weft, And 
being freed from wars, he came to Millaine, where St. 
Ambroſe was the biſhop, in which place he remained the 
reſt of his time, applying himſelf to civil goverament, 


care, 

Being thus in Millaine, meditating upon his morta- 
lity, by reaſon of his diteaſes, he relolved co ſettle bis 
eſtate, and ſending to Conſtantinople for his fon Ho- 
norius, by the general approbation of all, he made him 
emperor of the Weſt, and his elder ton Arcadius of the 


of Italy, the tyrants had ſuch great forces, and had ta- 


Eatt, after which he lived in great proſperity three 
years 


4 


attended his coming with all their forces: yet Theodo- 


his beſt relief from God, to whom with tears he made 
| continual ſupplications; and truly his danger was o 
y tought for him 


thouland Goths, which were in his pay were lain, 
which when he ifaw, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and with a truc faith and.ſtedialt hope, ſhedding many 


his, with a great troop of ſoldiers, came to the reſcue 


God to fend them ſuccour from heaven, for ſuddenly +: 
there aroſe ſo violent a wind and tempeſt, as the like - 


had never been ſeca by man then living, which without 


their ſighit, ſo that they were not able to marchforwardg, - 
yea, the wind was {o ſtrong, that all the arrows, tones, 


raculous providence of God, readered thanks unto him 
as in a ſhort ſpace they obtained a compleat victory.— 
Eugenius himſelf was taken fighting, and brought to 
Theodoſius, who commanded him to be ſlain for his 


place of refuge, with his own ſword cut his throat — 


whereof, in the time of war, he neglect not to take great 


1 
years in Millaine, in the company of that holy man Am- 
roſe, during which time this fell out: ; 

Ia Theſſalonica, « rich and populous city in Macedo- 
nia, there happened a great tumult amongſt the people 
againſt the magiſtrates and governors under the emperor; 
and their fury grew ſo great that they ſlew them, which 
when Theodoſius underſtood, he was fo incenſed againſt 
them, that he made his ſoldiers put to death ſeven thou- 
ſand of the common people, making no difference be- 
tween the puilty and innocent. Ambroſe hearing of it, 
when tHe emperor came to church, as his manner was, 
Ambroſe, that bis repentance might be as public as his 
offence, {+ ſelf in he church door, and told the 
emperor tie ſhould not enter there, making a learn- 
ed oration to him, wherein 
then excommunicated him which the emperor 
heard with great patience, ai. urning to his palace 

he continued there eight months before he was ab! 
ed, at the end whereot he ſaid to one about 
Truly, I will go and ſee what penance my paſtor v... 


lay upon me ſor my offence; and & he went to the 


church door where Ambroſe was, entreating him to 
abſolve him. But what repentance haſt thou ſhew- 
ed, ſaid the biſhop, for ſo heinous an offence? and 
with what ſalve haſt thou healed fo mortal a wound ?' 
Thou, ſaid the emperor, art to inſtruct, and ſhew me 
what J am to do, and thou ſhalt ſee that I will accom- 

pliſh what thou ſhalt releribe. 4 Thebithors” iz the 
emperor's mildneis, thinking it penance ſu t that 
he had been ſo long excommunicated, with mild and 
__ courteous ſpeeches, faid unto him, Thy penance, 


Theòdoſius, mall be this, that ſeeing in thy haſty fury 
thou committedeſt ſuch an horrid murder, thoa ſhalt 


preſently eſtabliſli a law, thit no man whora thou ſha: 
adjudge to die ſhall be executed within thirty days af. 
ter thou haft pronounced the ſenterce, ar the end of 
which time tho ; either ratify © annul th {en- 
' tence, as thou auſe. The 21 iamediately 
Cauſed this law te be written and pr. 24, which Le 
ever after obierved, and head mic good enſued: 
and fo, being abſolved, he came tc the zhurch, prayed, 


and received the ſacrament, and ever after loved Am- 
broſe very dearly, and uſed his coun'il in many mat- 


ters; and tor his company's fake he continued in Mil- 
laine the remainder of his life. 1 85 : 5 
In the good emperor's ablenee the arians at Conſtan- 


tinople began to wax bold, raiſed tumults, and prpceed- | 


ed to ſuch Inſolency that they iet the houſe of Neckarius, 
-biſhop of Conſtantinople, on fire. 
here they were thruſt out of their hurches by the au- 
| thority of the emperor, they kept conventicles in the ſub- 


burbs, and thereby much propagated their damnable o- 


pinions. 5 


About this time the ew + oi commanded that all the 


idol groves and temples in lexandria ſhould be demo. 


iſhed, and that Theopholus the biſhop thereof ſhould. 


ſee it done, which he with much zel proſecuted, 


vrhich ſo enraged the heathens, that they made head to- 


gether, ran upon the chriſtians, and ſought to deftroy 
them everv kind of way. The chriſtians withſtood 
them, and fo they fought till both ſides were weary, ma- 
ny were ſlain, and more wounded: but the Heathens, 
when chat heat ws over, were wonderfully afraid of 
thesemperor's Mfpicature, and therefore forſook the 
city, and hie hemſelves in ſeveral places, Afterwards 
the governor and captain of the hoſt aſſiſted Theophilus 


„ »1nened his fault, and 


in other cities alſo, 
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_ Whilſt Theodoſius was at Rome after he had over. 
thrown Maximus, he reformed two moſt abominable 
wickedneſſes: the firſt was this: In Rome was an 
huge houſe of antient building, where all the bread that 
ſerved the city was baken, and moſt of the rooms were 
under ground;rou-2d about it were taverns and victual- 
ling -houſeg ful of harlots, ſo that many that reſort 
ed thither, either to ſatisfy their hunger or luſts, were 
by theſe whores ſpoiled of all they had, and uſually ſo 
made way that their friends could never hear of them 
more; for 40 privy conveniences, they were thrown 
into thele bake hof es, and there kept to grinding and 


emperor's ſoldiers was thus thrown into this hole, 
who, when they would not ſuffer him to depart, drew 


-mperor being informed by him, ſent for the millers 


overthrew tho blind houſes, and ſo rid the princely 
ay up; nan, ful doing. : 33 : : 
he other ile which he refo 


narrow ſtew, and compelled her, beaſtly, and without 
all ſhame, to play the harlot, ringing a bell whilſt the 

deed Was, ing, that all the neighbours might be made 
privy i-- 


that it . gaſed the rather. The good emperor bein 


liſhment of adultery. 


his two ſons ; and becauſe they were young, and notof 


mended his ſoul to God, and ſo departed out of this 


thers ſay ſixty, and of his empire ſeventeen. 


noble inclination, yet Tomewhat haſty and choleric, but 
relently pacified, and cafily entreated. To moderate 


he uſed (knowing his own haſty diſpoſition) not to de- 
termine any thing till he had repeated over the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, tor in that ſpace his wrath would 


chaſte : he greatly honoured learned and wiſe-men ; 
he was well ſpoken, and chearful in his deportment. 
His wife Placilla was an excellent and moſt religious 


woman : he uſed to Tay, That he accounted it a greater 


honour that he was a member of the church, than th 
he was the head of the empire. * LION. THE 


own hand, accounting it a great jewel, and read a part 
of it every day 5 | A. 
He commanded that they who reviled and ſpake evil of 
bim ſhould not be puniſhed, * Lyoniam ſi en levitate pro- 
$57 contemnendum eſt : fi ex inſania, miſeratione dignum : 
ab injuria, remittendum et... Becaule if it proceeded 


of levity, it is not to be regarded: if of madneſs, it is to 


be pMed : it of an ipjury received, it i - 
in the overthrow of thoſe temples; all the images, by, FO PDF. ALES, $5. 9.36 bs pardoned 


the e orders were given to the relief of the 
poor 


* 


in them.” 


drudgery all their life after, It tell out, that one of the 
his dagger, and ſlew ſome that ſtopped his paſſage, ſo 
| that the reſt being afraid, let the ſoldier r ind the 
and bakers, PRONE the maſters with extreme torments, ; 


nA" rmed was this: If a 
woman was taken in adultery, they ſhut her up in a 


Which was ſo far from removing the fin, . 


informed hereof, cauſed the ſtews to be pulled Joes 
: 1:7 wholly ſuppreſſed; and made other laws for the 


Theodoſius being aged and. infirm, at laſt fel „ 
| tremely ſick, and therefore he diſpoſed of the empire to 


fit years for ſuch a burden, he left, as tutors and gover- 
nors to them, two very ſufficient men both for war and 
peace. After he had tet all things in other, his diſcaſe 
| o encreaſed, that being overcome by it, he recom- 


8 life, in the year 397, of his age fifty, or as o- 


la all his wars he was very valiant and politic, of an 
excellent wit and judgment intivil government, a loy- 


er of juſtice and equity, very merciful, and. of a moſt 


is paſſion, beſides Ambrofe's law in matters of death, 


be tempered; he was exceeding liberal, temperate, and 


He wrote out the whole NeweCeftament with his | 


3 my HM 

In this emperor's reign there was much hart done by 
earthquakes in ſundry places. In the imperial city of 
Conſtantinople there were thrown down at one time 
fifty-leven towers of the city wall, which were newly 
built a little before. It endured by fits ſix months 
together, ſo that many fair and goodly churches 
and fortreſlgs were demoliſhed, and the inhabitants 
were fain to forſake their houſes and lie in the fields. 
It reged by fea alſo, ſo that many ſhips and whole 
iſlands were twallowed up by it. After which enſued 
Raine and peſtiferous airs, by which many thouſands 
of people and beaſts periſhed ; and in Cherſoneſus 
whole pariſhes ſunk into the ground. 8 
Alto, in the laſt year of his reign, in Epyrus there 
was a dragon ſeen of that vaſt bigneſs, that when he was 
dead, eight yoke of oxen could hardly draw him. The 
inhabitants of Antiochia overthrowing the brazen por- 


traiture of his beloved wife Placilla, Theodoſius was o 


incenſed againſt them for it, that he deprived their town 
of the dignity of a metropolitan city, conferring it upon 


their neighbour town of Laodicea: he threatened alſo | 


| for the deſtruction 
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ſhop of Antiochia, the good emperor, moved with pity 
pardoned their fault. = 2 
At one time he was very favourable to the Arians; 


whom he permitted to keep conventicles in his prinei- 


at cities, which Amphilochius biſhop of Iconium tak- 
ing notice of, he came before the emperor, and did his 
reverence unto him, but not to his {on Arcadius, though 
he was already made Auguſtus; whereat Theodoſius be- 
ing offended, Amphilochius preſently anſwered, that 
the God of heaven would allo be offended with them, 
who tolerated the blaſphemers of his only begotten ſon 
Jeſus Chriſt; The godly emperor being hereby brought 


| to a fight of his great ſin; preſently made a law, prohi- 


biting the cor. venticles of the Arians in all his cities. 
Concerning that miraculous tempeſt that God ſent 
of his enemies, Claudian the poet 


* . 


writes theſe verſes : 
O niniam dilecti Deo cui fundit ab antris 
Solus armatas hyemes, cui militat æther, 


to burn it down, but by the perſuaſion of Flavianus bi- 


. 
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The Life of THEODOSIUS the Second, who died Anno Chriſti, 45 3. 


3 A RCAblus, the elder ſon of Theodofivs, in the 


I thirteenth year of his reign, falling ſick at Con- 
antinople, left his lon Theodofins to ſucceed in the 


empire, who being but eight years old, Arcadius, by his | virtues and wiſdom was ſufficient to govern all, till her 


laſt will and teſtament, made Hiſdigerus, king of Per- 


ſia and Parthia, his tufor, who underſtanding what | 


Arcadius had done, accepted of the charge, and 


5 N ſent one Antiochus, an excellent man, and a 
great ſoldier, to Conſtantinople, who, with the good 
will and conſent of Honorius emperor of the Weſt, and 
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uncle to young Theodoſius, governed the eaſtern em- 


pire with great fidelity and diſcretion, and ſo maintain- 
ed the ſame in peace and juſtice till Theodoſius came 


to age. About which time the weſtern empire was 


much infeſted by the barbarians; but Theodoſiuę b e- 
ing now of ſufficient e, was freed from bis tutors, 
and as he was a godly man, and the inheritor of his 
__ grandfather's virtues, his chiefeſt care was for the ſer- 
vice of God, and the defence and advancement of his 


Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti. 
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Placidia, figer to Arcadius and Honorius, and wife io 
the emperor Conſtantius; and ſo with ſufficient troops, 
he ſent him into Italy, with his mother Placidia, whole _ 


fon came to years fit for government. In the mean 
time, one John, who had uturped the empire at Rome, 
ſent his ambaſſadors to Theodoſius, requeſting him to 
accept him a partner in the empire; but Theodoſius 
cauſed them to be apprehended as traitors and rebels; 
and witha!, he ſent command to Ardaburius, an excellent 
captain of his, that, with the greateſt power he could 


| make, he ſhould paſs by ſea into ltaly, betore Placidia, 


and ſhould ſeek to defeat the tyrant John; but in his 
| paſſage there befel him ſuch a ſtorm at ſea, that his own 


{ ſhip being ſevere@ from the reſt, was driven to an - ha- 


church; whereupon he felF out with Barabanus king 
dt Perſia, who ſucceeded Ifdigerus, becauſe he perſecu- 


ted the chriſtians: that were in his dominions, and 
when perſuaſions would not prevail, he ſent Ardaburus 


an excellent captain againſt him, who fought a bat:le 


with Naſius, general of the Perſians, overthrew him, 


and made a great ſlaughter of bis men, and afterwards | 


entered his cauntry, and made great ſpoil therein. 
By another way Theodoſius lent Gratianus, another 
captain, againſt Alamander king of the Saracens, who 
came to aid the king of Perſia, who overthrew him in 
battle, and flew a great multitude of his Saracens. And 
in another place, another of Theodoſius's captains o- 
verthrew the Perſians, ſo that at laſt Barabanus ceaſed 
trom perſecuting the chriſtians, and a peace was con- 
cluded between Theodoſius and him. 
About this time Honorius, having reigned in all 
thirty years, died at Rome without iſſue, and thereby 
the whole Roman empire was devolved upon Theodo- 
fius; and ſome held for him, as realon and duty Tequi- 
red; but the greateſt pctentates in the weſt began to, 
make themlielves lords of the empire, in ſeveral parts 
of it, But they falling out amongſt themſelves, Theo- 
doſius, not thinking it ſafe to leave the eaſt, made his 
couſin- german Valentinian Cæſar, who was the ſon of 


| ven where he was taken, and carried priſoner to Raven- 


na. His ſon Aſper (who was in the ſame fleet) being 
informed hereot, landed his men, after the ſtorm was o- 
ver, and paſling the lakes and bogs near to Ravenna, 
which were always judged impaſſable; and never known 
to be dry before, entered the city, freed his father, took 
the tyrant John and cut off his head. This miraculous 
deliverance of Ardaburius was judged to be the fruit of 
the effectual prayers of the godly emperor | 
Preſently after came Placidia with her fon into Italy, 
and paſſed to Ravenna, where hearing of another uſur- 


per, that was coming with all his forces from Spain, to 


| feize upon Rome, ſhe ſent Ardaburius againſt him, who 


——_— 


great eruelties upon the chriſtians in Africa, godl 


Fought a great battle with him, and overthrew him; at- 
. ter which, his own {ſoldiers mutinying againſt him, 
delivered him to Ardaburius. e 2 
And whereas another uſurper was riſen up in Rome, 
the ſoldiers and citizens appretiended him, and ſent him 
priſoner to Ravenna, _ — — 
Valentinian being thus p eably poſſeſſed of Italy, 
was by the conſent of Theodoſius, and with the good 
will of all men, made emperor : and not long 1 
ing all things in the beſt order that he could in Italy, he 
took his paſſage for Greece, and went to Conſtantinople 
to ſee Theodoſius, where he married Eudoxa, daugh- 
ter to Theodoſius, and ſo he returned into Italy; at 
which time Genſericus king of the Vandals . 
y The- 
odoſius 


5 


NR 


THE 
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edefius was lo grieved, that he tent two of his captains | 


with gat forces againſt him. 

Bar * nilſt they prolonged time in Sicily, Attilla, a 
mighty king of the Huns, with many other barbarous 
nations, which, like {warms of bees, came to him, in- 


teiſded to invade: the eaſtern empire, knowing that the 
beſt and greateſt part of the men of war were gone with 


the two captains into Sicily; and at his firſt entry he 
took many cities in Thrace and Slavonia, whereupon 


Theodoſius, in great haſte, called back his army out oft 
Sicily, railed more forces, and fought with Attilla many 


battles, much repreſling his fury; but, in the midſt of 
his preparations againſt tfreſe barbarians, it pleated God 
that hg fell fick of the plague, whereof he did; or, as 


doſius, though born and brought up in the imperial 
palace, yet was he free from all light and vain behavi- 
Our. 


rn 


He was ſo wile and ditcreet, that he ſeemed in his 


youtb, to all that conferred with him, a man of great ex- 


perience: he was of ſuch hardineſs and ſufferance, both 


1 


inwardly in mind, and outwardly in body, that he 
could endure the pinching cold of winter, and the 
parching heat of ſummer, 5 


He uſed to faſt twice every week ; his palace and 


court ſeemed no other than a religious family: at the 


dawnnmg of the day, he uſed with his ſiſters to ſing 
pialms and hymns of praiſe to God. He learned much of 


the holy ſcriptures without book: he fo reaſoned of 
them with the biſhops, as if he himſelf had been an ex- 
perienced miniſter. 2 85 . 


He gathered together a very great library of the an- 


tient fathers works, 


but ejpecially many books of the ſa, 
cred ſcriptures. | e 


He excelled all men in patience, courteſy, and cle- 


mency: he learned to bridle his anger, to bear afflictions 
patienily, to revenge him of none that did him injury : 
and when one of his familiars aſked him why he would 
not put to death fomg, it had wronged him? he an- 
{wered, * I would to Goa it lay in my power to revive 


never fo torry, he cannot revive him again.“ When 


% Execytion, before lie ſent bim a reprieve. © 
One day, as he ſet forth ſve public ſhews to the peo- 
ple of Conſtantinople, whey vin beafts fought together, 


the people ſhouting, defired that one of the ſtrongeſt 


men ſhould be ſet to encounter with one of the beaſts, 


his anſwer was, * Do not 
fene By 

He highly honoured God's minifters, eſpecially ſuch 
as. excelled in godlineſs. Once as he was at the public 
| ſthews, to ke the people, there fell out an exceeding 


you know that we cannot a- 


reat tempeſt, where he commanded his beadles to 
Pak to the people, telling them, that it was far better 
to lay aſide thoſe ſhews and 


Keart and voice, to pray unto ol 
ſtormy; the words were no ſooner ſpoken, but all joint- 
ly fell down to the ground, and poured ont zealous and 


_carneft pryers unto God, ſo that the whole city was | 
become as one church; and it plealed God that the 


weather preſently cleared up, and became fair; and 
whereas there was a great dearth and ſcarcity before, 
through God's mercy, they had afterwards great ſtore 
and plenty. 5 55 | ] 
At another time, as this moſt godly emperor was ce- 
lebrating thoſe ſhows in the lame place, he had news 


o 
* 


| 
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Socrates Scholaſticus gives this character of him. The- 


| 
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brought him of Aſper's ſucceſs, and of the tyrant John, 


whereupon he thus ſpoke to the people; Let us give 


over this vain paſtime, and let us repair unto church 


and ſerve God devoutly, pouringout our zealous pray. 
ers to him, and praile him for his wonderful mercy, 
who by his own hand, and out ſtretched arm, hath de- 
prived the tyrant of his life.“ No ſooner had he made 
an end of ſpeaking, but all the people gave over their 
{peCtacles and palling through the theatre, {ang praiſes, 
together with the emperor, unto God; and fo, going 
directly to church, ſpent the whole day in thoſe holy 
exerciſes. When wars were at any time proclaimed, 


after the examples of David and Jehoſophat, he made 


God his refuge, and, by prayer, he always obtained 
{ome her, by a fall from his horſe; in the fiftieth year | Ow hh | 


of his age, and of his reign forty-two, in the year 453. 


proſperous ſucceſs, _ | 
Neſtorius denying Chriſt to be God, Thecdofing 
i at Epheſus to ſuppreſs that hereſy, 

by which Neftorius was depoſed from his biſhopric. 


Ale greatly deteſted all heretice. His wife was Eu. 
doxia, a very godly and diſcreet woman, His uſual” 


ſaying was, That emperors, of ail other men, were 
moſt miſerable, becauſe commonly the truth of buſinets- 
is concealed from them. 3 8 

- In. his time there was ſuch a famine in Rome, that 
the poor fort were fain to make bread of the bark of 


trees, and the richer ſort of cheſnuts; a pound of fleſh 


was worth fiſty-pence, and dead men's fleſh was fold 
and eaten. e Ly” 
In one battle 


that this general fought againſt Attilla, 


there were lain 162000 men, whoſe blood made a 


neighbour brook to overflow its bank. This Attila 
was called The terror of the world, and the whip 


wherewith God ſcourged many nations. 


Thecdoſius in goe!ir2{s was like unto his grandtather. 8 


u collecting a great y of good books, nothing in- 
, 


ferior to Ptolemæus. iu gathering into one ſhort ſum 
the laws of his predeceſſors, he trode a path wherein 


| Juſtinian followed him, to the great benefit of learned 


men. His houſe was like unto a ſanctuary for exercifes 


| of reading the holy ſcriptures, and devout prayers. 
His facility in ſubſcribing unread letters was corrected 


* by the prudent advice. ofhis ſiſter Pulcheria. 
them that are dead: indeed it is no hard matter to be- 


reave a man of his life, but when that is done, be a man | ruined Acquillia, Ticinum, and Milliane, and intended 


the ſame cruelty againſt Rome; but Leo biſnop thereof 
any traitor was condemned, he would not ſuffer him to 


go ſo far as the gates of the city, towards the place of 


In his time Attilla entered into Italy, took, tacked, and 


went forth to him, and with gentle words ſo mitigated 
his mind that he forbore to do it ; 


He had a man whoſe name was Palladius, one that | 


had rare gifts, both outwardly in body, and inwardly in 
mind, and of that ſtrength and agility of body, that he 
| was able in three days to run poſt into the furtheft 

bounds of the Roman and Perſian dominions, and back 
again in the ſame ſpace to Conſtantinople 


| ; fo that by 
his celerity he made the Roman empire, which was md =] 
and wide, to be but narrow and ſtrait. 3 

When Theodoſius ſent his army under Ardaburius 
againſt the Perſians, and for the relief of the perſecuted 
chriftians there, the citizens of Conſtantinople were fad 
and heavy, fearing the variable event of the wars; but 
a company of angels appeared to certain men in Bithy- 
nia, that were travelling to Conftantinople, and willed 
them to bid the citizens be of good cheer, and to pray, 
and put their truſt in God; and that they ſhould be con- 
hdent of Ardaburius's victory, for God had ſent them as 
governors and {overeign captains of the wars, 

The hereſy ol Neftorius was fo hateful to him, that he 
made this law concerning the followers of it; We de- 
cree, that wholocver doth embrace the wicked opinion 
of Neſtorius, and ſhall give ear to his lewd doctrine, if 
he be a bifhop he ſhall be baniſhed; it a lay perſon, 
he {hall be accurſcd.' oY a a f 
i '» 5 a 
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In the time of Theodoſius's reign, the Britains ſent | 
fer the S3x0ns out of Germany, to aſſiſt them againſt 
the Scots and Picts; and when they came Vortinger the 
Britiſh king entertained them, conferred with them of 
their faith, and found them Pagans that worſhipped 
Mercury, whom they called Woden, and in honour of 


+a „„ 


2 r 

Venus, whom they called Frea, whence came gay. 
Theſe Saxons, when, together with the Britains, they 
had foiled the Scots and Picts, traiterouſlly fell upon their 
own maſters the Britains, flew many, and drave the 
reſt. into the mountains, whom they called after their 
country language Welſhmen, i. e. flrangers. 


him Wodenſday (Wedneſday). They worſhipped allo 
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FNILES TILLEMAN was born at Bruffels, of ho- 
neſt parents. Ele was brought up from his youth 

in the occupation ofa cutler ; in which bulinels he was 
ſo expert that in a ſhort time he grew very rich and 
wealthy. When he arrived at thirty years of age, he be- 
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| dumb devil in him. 
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Je Martyrdom of GILES TILLEMAN, at Bruſſels, Amo 1 544: 


deſired them to depart from him, for he was a a point; 
and when the friars at any time miſcailed him, he al- 
ways held his peace at ſuch private injuries; infomuch_ 
that thoſe blaſphemers would ſay abroad, that he had a 


gan to received the light of the goſpel, through the | religion, he anſwered them fully by evidences of the 


reading of the Holy Scripture, and increaſed therein 
exceedingly. In zeal he was very fervent, and in na. 
ture fo humane, mild, and pitiful, that he ſurpaſſed all 
others in thoſe parts. Whaiever he had that neceſſity 


cents pare, he gave it away to the pcor, and only lived | 


by bie feicnce, Some he refrethed with his meat, ſome 
Vith cletbiug, to ſome he gave his ſhoes, ſome he helped 

with houfebhold ſtuff; to others he miniſtered whole- 
ſome exhortation. Ong poor Woman had taken her la- 
beur, and had no bed lye on, to whom he brought his 
own bed, and centented bimſelſ tolye upon ſtraw. 


* 


ſcripture, in ſuch a manner, that they often departed 
from him marvelling. He often might have eſcaped, 
the doors being ſet open, but he would not, leaft his 
keeper might be brought into peril. © 
At length, about the month of January, he was 
brought to another priſon, to be conſtrained by tor- 
ments to confeſs gurgatory ; but no force could induce 
him. Wherefore, upon the 224 of January, he was 


condemned to the fire; which was done privately; con- 


trary to the cuſtom of the country, for they durſt not 


do it openly for fear of the people, ſo well was he be- 


The fed Giles, being detected by a prieſt of Bruf- | loved. When tidings of his ſentence came to him; he 


ſels, was taken at Louvane for ſupporting tbat religion 
which the pope calls herefy. At which place his adver- 


gave hearty thanks to God, that the hour was come 
when he might glorify the Lord. 1 


farics endeavoured much to reduce him to their doQtrine, | As he was brought to the place of burning, where. 


and to make him abjure. But as he was a man well 
grounded in his profeſſion, and fingutarly witty, they 
left him many times with ſhame to themſelves. Being 


he law a great heap of wood pile 


greater part thereof to be taken away, and given to the 


But when they talked to him on 


d, he required the 


poor; a little, he ſaid, would fuffice him. Alfo, ſeeing 
a poor man coming by, as he went, who had no ſhoes, 


detained eight months in priſon, he was ſent to Bruſſels to | a n 
a he took his own off and gave them to him, ſaying, It 


be judged; where he comforted many who were there 


in priſon, exhorting them to conſtancy in the truth, till 
they received the crown which was prepared for them. 
At the table he miniftred to them all, being content him- 
lelf with a few ſcraps which they left. In his prayers he 
was ſo ardent, kneeling zlone in ſome fecret corner, that 
| ke ſcemed to forget himſelf; inſomuch that being cal- 
led many times to meat, he neither heard nor ſaw them 
that came to him, till he was lifted up by the arms, 
and then he would fpeak gently unto them as one wak- 
ed out of a tweet lee. 9 
Certain of the gray triars were frequently ſent to him, 
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OUN TILLOTSON*, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
# wag deſcended from the Tilfons of Tilſon in Chefhire, 
The name of that branch of the family, to which we 
owe our archbiſhop, being changed by his great grand- 
father, Thomas Wookliff, in the pariſh of Carlton, in 


Once for all, the candid reader is reſpeAfully advertifed, that the editors 
have iuſerred %: and (ome other lives of modern _-, vmes, not becauſe” they 
conſider then as uniformly orthodox in the faith oi the firſt proteſtants, or 
eminent confeſſors of the docti ines of the reformation. It is a matter of pub- 
lic notot ie ty, that ſeveral of them maintained ſome of he peculiar dogmatæ of 
the ar mivian (yltem, But, notwithilanding, they were eminent champions 
in Cefencs of che prote ſtant cauſe in oppolition to Bollner, and other modern 

 Gotiahs, n have baid:y affailed it, and made (they hope) the laſt daring effort 
10 jullify to the world a ſytem of palpable vbſurdities, groſs ſuperititions, and 
tne vilett ot ryrannies. As learned detenders of the proteſtaut cauſe, they 
have given thun a place is the Didionary of Hartzts aud Confeſſors. 
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Life of JOHN TILLOTSON. 


is better ſo to do, than to have his ſhoes burnt, and the 
poor to periſh with cold. Standing at the ſtake, the 
hangman was ready to ſtrangle him; but he would not 


let him, ſaying, There was no need that his pain ſhould 


be mitigated; for I fear not, ſaid he, the fire; do thou 
therefore as thou art commanded. And thus this bleſ- 
led martyr, lifting up his eyes to heaven in the mid 
of the flames, died, to the great lamentation of all thar 


food by. After the burning of this holy man, when 


the friars of the city went about for their alms, the 


people would ſay, It was not meet for them to receive 
by two and two, in order to reduce him ; but he always | alms with bloody hands, e e ee 
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that part of Yorkſhire called Craven, from whom it 
was derived to his ſon George, who by his wife Elea- 


nor, daughter of Ellis Natter of Pendletoreft, in Lanca- 


ſhire, had Robert, his heir, who became a conſiderable 
clothier at Sowerby, in the pariſh of Halifax in York- 
ſhire, where John, his eldeſt ſon, the ſubject of this me- 
moir, was born, at a houſe called Haugh-end, about 


Ob. following. Hs father being a very rigid Puri- 


tan and Calvinift, was particularly careful to breed up 


his ſon in the ſame principles, and finding that he made 


till he was fit for the univerſity, and then ſent him to 


| 


Cambridge, where he was admitted penſioner of Clare- 
1 N ü Ds: Hall, 


Michaelmas day, 1630, being baptized on the zd ot 


an extraordinary progreſs at ſchool, he kept him there 


4 


*s * | FE 8 
Hall, under the tuition of Mr David Clarkſon, an emi- 
nent preſbyterian Divine, April 32, 1647, being matri- 


Here he tollowed his ſtudies with a commendable aili- 
gence, but not ſo as to have the character of a hard or 
plodding fludent, and declined appearing in public ex- 
erciſes as much as he could, but performed them very 
well when required. Midſummer 1650, he took the 
degree of A. B. and on the 27th of November the fol- 
lowing year, was admitted fellow of the college, having 
about half a year before begun to take pupils, ot whole 
behaviour and manners he was very careful, being 

himſelf of a - ſerious and religious turn: he had a very 
good gift of pertorming extempore prayers, then much 
in uſe, and was a great frequenter of ſermons. In 1654, 
he proceeded A. M. and at the public commencement 
the following year, being appointed to keep the philo- 
 ſophy act, he performed it with great applauſe, and be- 
____ yond expectation. In the latter end of 1656, he left 
the college, where he had met with extraordinary reſ- 
pect from his firſt admiſſion, and after he became fel- 
low, the Seniors did nothing in public affairs of the ſo- 
ciety without conſulting him. Some time before he 
quitted Czmbridge, having met with Chillingworth's 
book, intitled The Religion of Proteftants a ſafe way to 
ſalvation, the reaſoning of that excellent author had o- 
pened his mind ſo far, as to releaſe him from the nar- 


found ſomething not agreeable to the natural ſweetneſs 


the preſbyterian form of church government, as well as 
the protector's ſupremacy, continued ſteady in his alle- 
giance to the covenant and the engagement, according 
to the oaths he had taken; and being in great favour 
with that party, he was now called from the univerſity 
to be tutor to the ſon of Edmund Prideaux, Eſq; of 
Ford-Abbey in Devonſhire, Oliver's attorney general, 
in whoſe family he likewiſe officiated as chaplain, 
but without any ordination, agreeable to the principles 
of thoſe times. As this employment brought him to 
London, he was there at the death of his patron's 


Was preſent at a ſcene in | 
diſguſt to ſome leading divines of his own perſuaſion. 
At the lame time, he hkewiſe fell into the acquaintance 
of ſome worthy clergymen of another character, by 


ſtoration, in 1669, he took the opportunity that offer- 
ed of being epiſcopally ordained, without any oaths or 
ſubſcriptions, by Dr Thomas Sidſerf, biſhop of Gallo- 
_ way in Scotland, who was then in London, and where, 
by this practice, he gave great offence to the Engliſh 
biſhops. Notwithſtanding, this ordination, Mr Tillot- 


vear was removed from his tellowſhip at Clare-Hall, by 
the fellows of the college, at the inſtance of Dr Peter 
Gunning, who had been ejected by the parliament, in 
1643, to make way for Mr David Clarkſon, tutor and 
immediate predeceſſor in that fellowſhip to Mr Tillot- 
fon, who had given the profits to the college during all 
the time he was poſſeſſed of it. About this time, he 
made a viſit to his friends in Yorkſhire, and there 
. preached his firſt ſermon in the church of Oſwaldrick, 
near Helmfley, which living was then held by his fel- 
low pupil in the college, Mr John Denton. In July, 
1661, he attended the preſbyterian commiſſioners as an 
auditor, in the conference at the Savoy for the review 
of the liturgy; and in September following, he ſup- 
plied the turn of Dr Bates in preaching at the morning 
exercites at Cripplegate Church, London, undertaken 
by ſeveral eminent preſbyterian divines in the city. 
The {ame year he complied with the Act of Uniformi- 


culated in the univerſity on the iſt of July following. 


row notions of his education ; in which he had always 


ol his temper. However, he till perſevered in aſſerting 
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maſter, the protector, in 1658; and about a week after, 
Whitehall, which gave him a 


which he was much improved. And ſoon after the re- 
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ty, and was appointed curate to Dr Thomas Iacket. 
vicar of Cheſhunt in Herttordſhire, where he diſtin. 
guithed himſelf by his perſuaſive eloquence, as the ſhort. 
diſtance ot that place from London allowed him oppor- 
tunities of viſiting his friends in the city, he was fre- 
quently invited into the pulpits there, and being pre- 
lently taken notice of for his excellent talent at preach. 
ing, he was elected miniſter ot St Mary Aldermanbur 
by the pariſhieners on the 1oth of December, 1662 : 
but declined it, becauſe the vacancy had been made by 
the refuſal of Mr Edmund Calamy to comply with the 
act. However, being preſented in June the following 


year to the rectory of Ketton, or Kedington in Suffolk, 


worth 200], per ann, he accepted it, though vacated 
by the ejection of another nonconforming miniſter, in 
purſuance of the ſame act of uniformity. He had been 
poſſeſſed of this living but a ſhort time, when happen- 


ing to be in London, he 1 the duty of the. 

t Laurence Jury. That ſer- 
mon procured him the place of preacher to the ſociety 
of Lincola's-Inn, into which he was elected on the 20th 
of November, 1663, having the appointment of a 


ſtated Tueſday's lecture at 


chamber, and a ſalary of 100!, per ann. in the term- 
time, beſides 24]. allowed him for vacation commons. 
This remove bringing him back among his friends, he 


made no heſitation in preferring it to his living in Suf- 


folk, where he was not at all liked. He therefore now 
willingly reſigned it, having engaged himſelf to reſide 
conſtantly at Lincoln's Inn. Soon after his ſettlement 
in this conſpicuous ſtation, he was defired to appear in 


the pulpit betore the lord mayor and aldermen of Lon- 


don, at St Paul's, where, in March 1663-4, be preach- 
ed his famous ſermon againſt atheiſm and ink 


great additions, under the title of The Wiſdom of being 
religious. A little before this, viz. on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary preceding, he had married Mrs Elizabeth 


French, Oliver Cromwell's niece: and now daughter-in- 
| law to Dr John Wilkins, rector of St Laurence Jewry, 


where Mr Tillotſon was elected Tueſday-lecturer the fol- 
lowing year. About this time, the ſincerity of his af- 
fection for the legal eſtabliſhment of the church began to 
be ſuſpcAed by ſome of his old friends and admirers, 
However, this lecture ſuited ſo particularly with his 
talents, and was ſo agreeable to his humour, that he pre- 


ſently became the moſt popular preacher of that time, 


and his manner was obſerved to be ſo uncommonly pre- 
valent and perſuaſive, that we are told his lectures were 


attended by a great concourſe of perſons of quality and 


diſtinction, and likewiſe of the clergy, who came hi- 


{on ſtill adhered to the preſbyterians, and the ſame | 


ther to form their minds. But Mr 'Tillotſon's labours 


were not confined to the pulpit alone; his early zeal 
againſt popery engaged him in a controverſy with the 
author of Sure Footing, &c. agninſt which he wrote his 
Rule of Faith, and publiſhed it in 1668, 8vo. At the 
lame time, he was one of the firſt encouragers of that 


laborious work, the Synopſis Criticorum, &c, undertak= 


en this year by Mr Matthew Pool, an ejected noncon- 
formiſt miniſter, who joined in the controverly agaiaſt 


the papiſts. 


This year, 1666, likewiſe Mr Tillotſon, proceeded 


D. D. and in January the next year, entered into the 
deſign of forming a comprehenſion with the diſſenters, 
then propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgeman, lord keepez: 
of the Great Seal, and countenanced by judge Hales, 
lord chiet baron of the exchequer; and though the 
ſcheme then plainly appeared to be againſt the general 
bent of the nation, yet our doCtor kept it ſtill upon his 
mind, and even continued to puſh it till his death, 
whenever he thought the times were favourable. On 
the 15th of November, 1668, he preached the ſermon 


at the conſecration ot his father-in-law, Dr Wilkins, to 


the 
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delity, 
which at their requeſt was afterwards publiſhed with 


taken notice of at court, 


1674, 


England, in 1 


11 
che biſhopric of Cheſter. This Wſcourſe gave general 
ſatisfaction, and the preacher's merit began now to be 
So that in the tollowing year, 
the king made him one of his chaplains, and gave him 
a prebend in the cathedral of Canterbury, into which 
he was admitted March 14, 1669 but quitted it Octo- 


ber, 1672, when he was advanced to the deanery of 


. that church by his majeſty, notwithſtanding he had a 


little before this intimated his apprehenſions of the 
king's tendency to the Romiſh religion, and preached 

thar noted ſermon at Whitehall in the beginning of the 
year, upon the hazard of being ſaved in that church. In 

e joined in aſecond attempt to bring about his | 
much deſired accommodation with the nonconformiſts; 
but having yielded to many articles that were diſap- 
proved by the biſhops, he was again diſappointed there- 

in: however, this year, by the intereſt of Dr John 


„Sharp, with lord chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl & 


Nottingham, the dean was preſented, December 18, 
1675, to the prebend of Ealdland, in the church of St 
Paul's; and the ſame year, he publiſhed Dr Wilkins's 
Ptinciples of Natural Religion, with a recommendatory 

preface. The year 1617 was lucky ro him, 1n preſent- 
ing the opportunity he had of ſhewing a particular re- 
gard for the prince and princeſs of Orange at Canter- 
bury, in their way to Holland, after their marriage. 
On the 14th of February the ſame year, 1007-8, re- 


ſigning his prebend of Ealdland, aforementioned, he 


obtained that of Oxgate, together with a . 
ſhip of the ſame church. In 1678, the dean publiſn- 
ed Dr Barrow's treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy, in pur- 
ſuance of the author's dying requeſt to him. The ſame 
year he loſt his brother, Joſhua Tillotſon, who died on 
the 16th of September, of a vomiting of blood. But 
this month was more remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the 


diſcovery of the problematical popiſh plot, and the 


parliament meeting on the 21ſt of October, a few days 
after the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godtrey; the dean 
was appointed to preach before the commons on the 
5th of November following, As from the whole te- 
nor of his ſermons and other writings, his thoughts ap- 
pear to be continually agitated with the apprehenſions 
of popery, 1o this appointment furniſhed him with the 
fitteſt occaſion that could be of opening all his mind up- 


3 on that ſubje&, and he even excelled himſelf therein. 


Yet this excellence was prelently tarniſhed, by his ſer- 
mon preached on the 3d of December following, at 
the Yorkſhire feaſt, when the high tide of his zeal for 
a comprehenſion, drove him foul againſt that rock up- 
on which he had ſo often run betore, to the no {mall 
damage of his reputation. This damage feems how- 
ever to be ſufficiently repaired, by the great ſhare he 
had in bringing the Earl of Shrewſbury to the church of 
20 But the heat of his zeal againſt 
popery, betrayed him into ſuch an exceſs, as laid him 
open to the cenſures of all parties; and upon the death 
of Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter, attended with a ſignal re- 
pentance the following year, the dean made a remark in 
: eee ot the opinion, eſpouſed afterwards by Mr 
Bayle, that idolatry is worſe than atheiſm. In the mean 
time, he appeared warmly this year on the ſide of the 
Bill of Excluficn againſt the duke of York, and employ- 
ed his intereſt with lord Hallifax to divert him from op- 


poling it. He likewiſe retuſed to ſign the addreſs of | 


the clergy of London to his majeſty, upon his declara- 
tion that he could not conſent to ſuch a bill; before the 
end of the year, he centured the biſhops for oppoſiug 
the two bills, then in agitation, for an indulgence and 
union with the diſſenters. In the ſummer of 1681, 
he loſt the younger ot his two daughters; and in 


1682, he wrote an admirable letter to the lady Henriet- | 
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ta, daughter to the lord Berkeley, on her yielding to a 
criminal converſation with Ford lord Grey of Werke, 


who had married her ſiſter. This year he alſo publiſh- 


ed Dr Wilkins's ſermons, with a preface, which ſhews 
how capable he was of being carried to exceſſes upon 
ſome occaſions, In 1683, he publiſhed Dr Barrow's 
iermons, in three volumes folio, with a criticiſm upon 
them, under the title of an advertiſement; and tie ſame 
97 he preached the funeral termon of Dr B;onjamin 
hichecor, ſucceſſor to Dr Wilkins in the vicarage of St 
Laurence Jewry, in which church the dean till held the 
Tueſday's lecture. . 5 
This proved a melancholy year tor the dean, by the 
diſcdvery of the Rye-houſe and fanatic plot, wherein 
ſome of his intimate friends were engaged, eſpecially 
the lord John Kuſlel, for whom he appeared as a wit- 
nels at his trial, and attended him after his condemna- 
tion. During this attendance, he was greatly abuſed 
by a miſrepreſentation of that Lord, given to him by 
Dr Burnet, which occaſioned the writing of his much 
cauvalled letter in vindication of the principle of non- 
reſiſtance and paſſive obedience. All ſucceſsful plots 
are obſerved to ſtrengthen the hands of the crown, and 
invigorate thoſe meaſures in the adminiſtration, which _ 
it is their aim to overſet; ſo after the defeat of this plot, 
that was conducted by the proteftant party, the papiſts, 
as was natural, triumphed more boldly, and grew more 
daring than before. By this means our dean being ill 


at eaſe in town, purchaſed a houſe at Edmonton, whi- 


ther he retired about this time; and as the papiſts be- 


came the prevailing power in the ſucceeding reign, he 


kept his reſidence ſtill in this country-houſe till the re- 
volution, However, all the time he continued his 
n both at Lincoln's-Inn, and St Laurence, with 
his uſual freedom, or rather with more zeal and ferven- 
cy againſt popery, His Diſcourſe on Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, printed towards the end of king Charles the ſe- 
cond's life, begun the debate with that doftrive, and 
led the way into the controverſy with the papiſts, 
which was kept up as long as king James the iecond 0 
kept his ſeat on the throne; and in 1685, the dean 

ſhewed himſelf warmly in the cauſe of the French refu- 


gees, who had fled into England on the r peal of the 


edict of Nantes. In the latter end of this year, he gave 
great offence to the famous William Penn, the quaker, 
by confirming the reflection that was ther, thrown up- 
on him, of being a Jeiuit; but being afterwards con- 
vinced that his ſuſpicions were groundleſs, he aſked 
that Gentleman's pardon, and at his requeſt gave him 


all the ſatisfadion that he required, in juſtice to his 


character. In 168, the dean loſt his eldeſt daughter, 


and laſt ſurviving of his children, and not long after, 


was himſelf ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which, how- 

ever, went off at this time without any fatal conſequen- 
ces. Under theſe impreſſions, he wrote a conſolatory 
letter to a friend, then ill of an incurable cancer. In 
the ſeaſon next year, 1688, he went to Tunbridge wells 
for the re- eſtabliſhment of his health, where he had the 
honour of convei ling frequently with the princeſs Ann 
of Denmark, and having preached before her againſt 
popery, on the ſecond of September, he went immedi- 
ately to Canterbury, whence he wrote two lettters to la- 
dy Ruflel, declaring his opinion, that the nation was 


more inclined to his darling ſcheme of a comp:iechen- _ 


ſion, than it nad been. Upon the revolution, his ſhare 
was one of the moſt diftinguiſhed in the national good 
fortune. As ſoon as the prince of Orange had ſettled 
himſelf at St James's, the Jean was deſired to preach be- 
fore him, on Sunday, January the 6th, being the 
twelfth day, and upon the thankigiving day on the 31ſt 
of that month, in a W Liucoln'e-Inn, he labour- 


ed 
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court, was fo much improved, that he became a ſucceſs- 


ful interceſfor on this change for others, who had occa- 


ſion for his kindneſs, and he was ſo zealous a friend to 
king William, that he prevailed with the princeſs Ann, 
much againft her inclination, to reſign her eventual 
claim to the crown upon her ſiſter's death; though he 
muſt needs be tenfible, that it was likely in the iſſue to 


that princeſs. On the twenty-leventh of March, 1689, 


he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to his majeſty, and 
_ ealily obtained the deanery of St Paul's from the king; 


who then communicated to him his intention to pro- 


mote him to the ſee of Canterbury, if Dr Sancroft, as 
he ſeemed determined, ſhould incur a ſentence of de- 
privation. This the dean took pains to avoid, as being 
very difagreeable to his temper. . the 


acc of toleration paſſed this year, yet that not ſatisfying 
the diſſenters, their friends made another attempt for a 


comprehenſion, which was laid before the parliament, 
under the title of A Bill for uniting all Proteſtant di- 
ſenters. But the dean obſerving the unlikelihood of 


ſucceeding in the deſign that way, perſuaded the king 


to take another method, which was to lay it before the 
convocation, to be paſſed there. In purſuance of this | 
advice, a commiſſion was iſſued out by the king, on the 
13th of September, to ten biſhops, and twenty divines, | 
among whom was our dean. They opened their | 
commiſſion at the Jeruwialem-chamber, on the 1oth of 
October following; but ſo greatly was this affair dif- 
liked, that ſome of theſe commiſſioners declined to aſ- 
ſiſt at their meetings, and upon the aſſembling of the 
convocation, on the 21ſt of the next month, when thoſe. 
members of the lower houſe who were friends to the 
_ dean's defign, put him up for the place of prolocutor, 
| he was rejected by a majority ot two to one in favour. 
ot Dr Jane, regius profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, | 
who, upon his prefentation to the upper houſe, in or- 
der to ſhew their fixt reſolution to oppole it, conclud- | 

ed his ſoeech by way of triumph with thoſe famous 
words, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari; and to make this 

icheme for carrying that defign the more odious, it was 
branded with the title of a new Eccleſaftical Commiſ- 
fion. Notwithſtanding this ſpirit againſt any alteration. 


at all, yet on the miſcarriage of his new delign, the 


dean formed another, of a new book of homilies, to 
be added to that already eſtabliſhed. About the ſame 
time their majeſties having publiſhed proclamations a- 
gainſt profane ſwearing, ſabbath-breaking, lewdneſs 
and drunkenneſs; the dean delired biſhop Burnet to 
draw, for an eſſay, homilies on thoſe ſubjects, promil- 
ing to take a large ſhare of the reſt of the work on him- 


felf. On the 7th of March this year, he preached be- 


fore the queen at Whitehall his remarkable ſermon a- 


gainſt the abſolute eternity of hell torments, which 


being publiſhed ſoon after, helped to render him more 
unpopular to the clergy than before. In 1690, being 
appointed to preach on ſeveral public occaſions before 


the houſe of commons, the lord mayor, and the queen, 


he performed each in a ſtrain intirely devoted to the 
court, and the ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant, by 
the deprivation of archbiſhop Sancroft on the firſt of 


February the laſt year, though he ſtill endeavoured to 


avoid that dignity, notwithſtanding the king's repeated 


importunities for his acceptance ot it then, and tor ſeve- 
ral months after; yet he yielded at length, about the 
month ot October, having qÞtained a promiſe from his 
majeſty to provide for his wife if ſhe ſhould happen to 
{urvive him, which promiſe in a few days was like- 
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ed to prove that deliverance to be wrought by an imine- | 
diate divine agency. His ſituation, with reſpect to the 


prove, as it actually did, more than a ſingle injury to | 


ties, in which the arcor o 
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wiſe confirmed to hiff by the queen: who having re- 


ceived a M S. tract from Dr Frederic Spanheim, pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Leyden, tending to promote the 
comprehenſion, put it into the dean's hands, to whom 
the profeſſor had likewiſe ſent a Latin letter on the ſame 


ſubject; in his aniwer to which, the dean diſſuades this 


forsigner from intermeddling with the diſputes in Eng- 


land, and charges the diſſenters, as well as the churchmen 


with too much ſtiffneſs upon that point. 
This letter is dated February 6, 1690-1; and upon 


the king's return from Flanders in April following, the 


dean was nominated to the archbiſhopric on the 23d of 
that month. The Conge d'elire was made out on the 


_ 1ſt of May, and he was elected on the 10th, confirmed 


on the 28th, and conſecrated at Bow- church on the 


Ziff. He was {worn of the privy-council on the 4th ot 

June, and on the 11th of July had a reſtitution of the 
| temporalities belonging to his tee. The queen likewiſe 
granted him all the profits of it from the Michaelmas 


preceding, amounting to upwards of 2500l. How- 
ever, he continued at the deanery-houſe of St Paul's, till 
he had built a large apartment for his wife at Lambeth; 
alſo repaired the whole palace, altered the windows and 


lights of the arcbiſhop's lodgings, wainſcotted ſeveral 


rooms, and made other improvements, which being 


finiſhed, he removed thither on the 26th of November, 
1691. Upon this promotion, he experienced the 
truth of what he conftantly apprehended, and indeed 
might eaſily be foreſeen in the then pretent temper 

of the nation, ſome very ſevere cenſures that were 
thrown out againſt him in print. But, when the 


king, who was much intereſted in his reputation, 
ordered ſome of the publiſhers and diſperſers of the 


papers to be apprehended, he uſed all his power to 
ſtop the proſecution : and the year was not expired, 
| when he began to write down for his own uſe, ſuch re- 
flections as the ſeveral occurrences of his new ſtation 
ſuggeſted to him. In the beginning of the next year, 
1692, the archbiſhop having drawn up a circular letter 


for his province, in the proſecution of his project for a 


comprehenſion, communicated it oa the 11th of April 


to eight biſhops, who unanimouſly approved the de- 


| ſign. The ſame month, he was found to be exclud- 
ed the offer of pardon in king James the ſecond's de- 
claration, ſent over to England previoully to his ſucceſs- 
lefs attempt to recover the throne- The ſame year he 


had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing how highly pleaſing his fa- 


vourite ſcheme of an union with the diſſenters at home 
| was to the proteſtants abroad. October 27th this year, 
he preached a thankſgiving termon before their majei- 

Pnis devotion for the king, 


laid the preacher open to the ſevere laſhes of his ene- 


mies; whoſe heat, on the other hand, betrayed them 
into ſome unwrranted aſperfions upon his conduct, 
with regard to the epiſcopal church of Scotland. In 
1693, he reviſed and publiſhed four ſermons preached 


many years before, on the Divinity and Incarnation ef 


Chrift, with a view of clearing hinſelf from the charge of 
Socinianiſm, which he managed ſo impoliticly, as ſerved 
to aggravate the charge. This undeſerved malice ot 


his oppoſers, joined to the defection of his friends, who 


now began to look more coolly upon him than before, 
made to deep an impreſſion upon the ſenſibility of his 


temper, as ſunk him into a degree of melancholy. In 
1694, he publiſhed fix ſermons upon the advantage of 


an early piety; and towards the end of June this year, 
| he drew up a prayer of interceſſion for lady Ruſſel, then 
afflicted with the loſs ot her eye-ſight, wherein the ex- 


ecution of lord Ruſſel is ſignified to be unjuſt, - After 


this, he aſſembled another meeting of ſeveral ot the bi- 
ops 
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mops at Lambeth, who concurred with him in _ 
regulations concerning the church. Thete he at fir 


deligned to inforce by his own authority in conjunc- 


5 tion with thole biſhops; but upon more mature conſi- 
deration, he thought it better, upon the ſuggeſtion of 


Dr Burnet, they ſhould appear under that of their ma- 


jeſties in the form of royal injunctions, to which pur- 


pole he made a draught then in a letter intended to be 
{izned by their majeſties, and communicated them to- 


the biſhops Stillingfleet and Burnet for their correction 
and approbation. This being done in the king s abſence, 
he laid them before the queen, by whom the execution 
was deferred to the king's return from Flanders. In the 


interim, he reviſed and altered in ſeveral places, biſhop 
Burnet's Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 


church of England, which had been undertaken by that 


_ prelate, at the requeſt of the queen, with the concur- 


rence of the erchbiſhup, who in a letter, dated October 
23, to the author on this occaſion, declared himſelf 
unſatisfied with the account given therein of Athanafius's 


creed, and wiſhed it might be expunged out of the li- 


turgy. He did not long ſurvive the writing of this let- 
ter, er on Sunday the 18th of November following, he 


was {eiz:d the ſecond time with an apoplectic diforder, 
in the chapel at Whitehall. The fit coming on ſlowly, 


he bore it io well as not to interrupt the ſervice; but it 
ſeemed to be fatal, and ſoon turned into a dead pally, 
which deprived him, in a great meaſure, of the ule of 
his ſpeech ; but his underſtanding was ſtill clear: he 
continued ſerene and calm, and in broken words ſaid to 

this effect, that“ he thanked God he was quiet within, 


and had nothing then to do but to wait the will of hea- 
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ven.“ The two laſt nights of his illneſs, he was at- 
tended by his friend, Mr Robert Nelſon, in whoſe arms 
he expired on the fitth day of it, Thurſday November 


22, 1694, in the fixty-fifth year of his age. His death 


was univerſally lamented, and his funeral was attended 


by a numerous train of coaches, filled with perſons of 
rank and condition, who aſſiſted at that ſolemnity from 


Lambeth to the church of St Laurence Jewry, where 


his corpſe was interred on the goth, a neat mo- 
nument, with his buſt, afterwards ereted to his me- 


mory by his widow. His funeral ſermon was preach- 
ed by biſhop Burnet, in the courſe whereof he was in- 
terrupted by a ſhort flow of ſighs and tears, which, we 
are told, torced their way, as was viſible to the audi- 
_ ence, who accompanied i with a general groan, The 
ſermon, however, being publiſhed ſoon after, was ani- 
madverted on by Dr Hickes, which being anſwered by 
the biſhop, a rejoinder was ſoon after wrote by the doc- 
tor, but never printed. In reality, archbiſhop Tillot- 


ſon's character may be truſted to poſterity upon the facts 
related ot him, and the teftimony of his own writings, | 


both private and public, His charity and generoſity, 


with the expence of coming into the fee, and the repa.rs 
and improvements of his palace, had ſo exhauſted his 


fortune, that if his firſt fruits had not beep forgiven, his 

| debts could not have been paid. He left nothing to his 
family but the copy of his Poſthumous ſermons, which 
was afterwards ſold for twenty-five hundred guineas. 
The king therefore, according to his promiſe, granted 


to his widow on the 2d of May, 1695, an annuity of 
400l. for her life, which, upon ſome unforeſeen loſſes 


luffered by her atterwards, he augmented with another 
annuity on the 8th of Auguit, 1698, of 200l. more. 
They were both continued till her death, on the 20th 
of January, 1701-2; and his majeſty was ſo ſolicitous 
for the regular payment of her penſion, without any 
deduction, that he always called for the money quarter- 
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ly, and ſent it to her himſelf. Such are the teſtimonies 
given of his reſpect to the memory of our archbiſhop hy 
that prince, who attributed his ſafety on the throne, in a 


great meaſure, to this loyal ſubject; and he has been 
thought of ſuch importance to the nation, and ſo great 


an honourto it, that his character is become delerved!y 
the ſubject of general hiſtory, to which, added to the 
diſplay of it in his friend's funeral ſermon by biſhop Bur- 
net, we refer the reader. 5 | 

But we muſt not conclude without giving a ſhort 
{ſketch of the archbifhop's perſon, as follows: His 
countenance was fair and very amiable, his face round, 


his eyes vivid, and his air and aſpect quick and ingenu- 
ous, his hair brown and buſhy : he was moderately 
tall; very ſlender and thin in his youth; his conſtitu. 


tion tender and frail to outward appearance. He be- 


came corpulent, when grown in age, which increaſed 
more and more as long as he lived, but yet was neither 


a burden to himſelf, nor in the leaſt unſeemly to others, 
This is the picture of his perſon, as drawn by his pu- 


pil Mr Beardmore, who very appoſitely to that con- 
nexion, has ſet his tutor's character in the moſt affectiug 
light, by propoling the pattern of his temper and lite 
to his own imitation, as that which, next to that of his 


Saviour and his bleſſed apoſtles, he hoped would moſt 
ſenſibly affect him. Let me, ſays he, imitate his great 


| wiidom, his blameleſs and unſpotted life; his humility, 
his meekneſs, his ſweetneſs of temper, his obligingnels, 


and readineſs to do good, his excellent preaching to far 


as I am able; his conſtancy to good principles, his mo- 
deration and candour; his looſneſs from the love of 
the world and earthly riches; his unwearied diligence 


in preaching, and that from ſuch principles, by ſuch 
rules, and to ſuch ends, as he did At the ſame time, 
this moſt affectionally grateful pupil did not believe his 


tutor to be abſolutely perfect; on the contrary, he ex- 


preſsly intimates, that he had his faults and blemiſhes, 
The readers therefore may juſtly expect our mentioning 
ſome, at leaſt, of theſe. The blemith which ſtands 
foremoſt in the archbiſhop's frame, was his obſtinate at- 


tachment to the comprehenſion. In labouring Which, 
though others were equally, and perhaps biſhop Bur- 
net more ccncerned, yet the odium ofthat ex ploded pro- 


ject, is generally thrown upon him. Indeed the exceſs 
of his complaiſance for the preſbyterians, apparently had 
its root in his education among them, whence his natu- 
ral tenderneſs fucked in an inbred fellow-feeling of all 


ceived, or extempore prayers, which muſt needs 


ſtrengthen his inclination to their way of worſhip ; 
however it had this good effect, that after his own con- 


verſion, he converted more diſſenters, whether pre- 
byterians, independents, or anabaptiſts, to the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, than any other divine of his time, beſides 
his preſerving others, efpecially non-conforming mi- 

niſters, from being troubleſome to the church, bringing 
them to ſome temper and moderation: for the reſt, he 
was ſenſible of their perverſeneſs, and has frequently re- 
buked their hypocriſy, and confuted their peculiar te- 
nets. The ſame prejudice of education gave him an 
antipathy to popery, which coming upon the tender- 
neſs of his nature, rendered him too apt to be affright- 
ed with any ſhadow of that doctrine; whence he was 
{ſometimes betrayed even into ridiculous cenſures that 
way. This ſeems to be the greateſt blemiſh in his ſer- 
mons; the ſtile of which has been. ſelected as a pattern 
to our politeſt writers, Andas a preacher, he is univer- 
ſally allowed to carry the firft prize. In which charac- 


ter, 


: Add to this what has been before ob- 
ſerved, that he had a very extraordinary talent at con- 


TIN 


ble and incline men to teach themſelves. And in this 
he followed the natural complexion of his temper, 
which was ſweetly gentle and tender; but on that very 


* 
ter, it has been well obſerved, that his moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing excellence lay in teaching ſo, as at once both to ena- 


account, not ſo well adapted for public buſineſs, as the 
more hardly conſtitution, the Socratiim and Stoiciſm 
of his ſucceſſors, who for this reaſon 


been more agreeable to king William, 


DiN- 
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The Life of WILLI 


Engliſh reformer, and memorable for having 
made the firſt verſion of the Bible in modern Englith, 
was born on the borders of Wales, ſometime betore the 
year 1500. He was of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, 

where he diftinguiſhed himſelf, not only by his literary 
abilities, but alſo by imbiding early the doctrines of the 
_ reformation, which begun to be ſpread in many parts 


of England. He applied himſelf with great diligence to 


the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, which he did not peruſe as a 
mere ſcholar or ſelf-ſufficient ſpeculatiſt, but in the way, 
Which divine grace alone induces and makes profitable, 


namely, with a meek and humble {pirit ; craving for | 


| heavenly wiſdom in a ſenſe of the want of it, and not 


bringing human wit or reaſon in order to meaſure the | 


divine. Nor was he ſatisfied to hide his candle under 
a buſhel, and to keep what he learned by grace to him- 


ſelt. He took great pains, privately, to read divinity 


to ſeveral ſtudents and fellows of the Hall, and to in- 


ſtruct them in the knowledge and truth of the ſcrip- 


tures; on account of which and his upright life and con- 


verſation, he was held in the higheſt eftimation. 


' Having taken his degrees, he afterwards removed to | but, as this was not the way God, in his providence, 
Cambridge, and from thence, after ſome time, he went | had marked out for him, the biſhop excuſed himſelf, 


| iaying, That his houſe was full, that he had already 
more than he could accommodate, but that he ad- 


to live with a gentleman (Mr Welch) in Glouceſterſhire, 
In the capacity of tutor to his children. While he con- 
tinued there, he had frequent diſputes with abbots and 
doctors, Who viſited the family, both about learned 
men, divinity, and the ſcriptures. One day Mr and 
Mrs Welch went to return a vilit, where ſeveral of thoſe 
_ dignitaries converſed with all treedom, Mr Tindale not 


being preſent: And in the evening, they returned full 


of arguments againſt Mr Tindale, all which he anſwered 


by ſcripture, maintaining the truth and reproving their | 


falſe opinions. Upon which Mrs Welch (who was, 
lays Tindale, a ſenſible woman) brake out in the fol- 
lowing exclamation; Well, there was a doctor ****, 
who can ſpend a hundred pounds; there was doctor 


*#*** who can ſpend two hundred pounds; and doc- | 


tor * * * who can ſpend three hundred pounds; and 
what, is it reaſon, think you, that we ſhould believe 
you before them? 
future ſpake leſs of thoſe matters. 
At this time he was tranſlating a bock of Eraſmus, 
entitled Enchiridion militis Chriſtiani, which, when fi- 
niſhed, he gave to Mr and Mrs Welch, who carefully 


Mr Tindale made no reply, and in 


| honour, or riches, might be geven me.” It was the 
firſt tranſlation of the ſcripture into modern Engliſh. 


peruſed it; and, it ſeems, were ſo far convinced of the 


truth, in oppoſition to the popiſh doEtrines of the ab- 


bots and prieſts, that theſe gentlemen afterwards met | 
with a very cool reception at their houſe, and ſoon de- 
This, as it was natural to | 


clined their viſits altogether. 
ſuppoſe, brought upon Mr Tindale the wrath of all the 


popiſh clergy in the neighbourhood, who ſoon had him 


accuſed of many hereſies to the biſhop's chancellors, 
before whom he had been cited to appear ; but nothing 


being proved, after railing at him and abuſing him, 


they diſmiſſed him. In his way home he called upon 
a certain doctor, who had been an old chancellor to a 
biſhop, and his very good friend ; to him he opened 
his heart, and conſulted him upon many pallages of 
ſcripture, Before they parted the doctor ſaid to him, 


ku 


nin TINDALE, l learned and zealous. 


Do you not know, that the pope is very antichriſt 


whom the ſcripture ſpeaketh of? But beware what you 
| ſay ; for if it ſhould be known you are of that opinion, 


it will coſt you your life: And added, I have been an offi- 
cer of his; but I have given it up, aud defy him and all 


| his works. 5 V 
Not long after this affair, Mr Tindale fell in compa- 


ny with a certain divine, remarkable for his learning, 


wich whom he diſputed, and drave him ſo cloſe, that 
at length the divine blaſphemouſly cried out; We had 
better be without God's laws than the pope's.* Tindale, 


fired at this expreſſion, and filled with zeal, replied, 


I defy the pope and all his laws; and added, That 


if God ſpared his life, e'er many years, he would cauſe 


a boy that drives the plough to know more of the 
{criprures than he did. After this, the hatred of the 
prieſts was ſo great, that he was obliged to leave the 


| country, which he did, with the conſent and hearty 


_ wiſhes of Mr Welch for his weltare. Mr Tindale, re- 


* 


— 


Mr Tindaleremained in 


membering the high commendations Eraſmus had 
given of Tonſtal's learning, then biſhop of London, 
hoped he ſhould find favour and protection with him; 


viied him to ſeek about in London, where he could not 
tail to obtain employment. e 


liſh, as the moſt effectual means (in his opinion and 
in that of his dear friend John Frith) to remedy the 


great darkneſs and ignorance of the land, but judging 
it could not ſafely be done in England ; he, by the kind 


aſſiſtance of Mr Humphry Monmouth and others, went 


into Germany, where he laboured upon the work, and 


finiſhed it in the year 1527. In a letter to Frith, he 


lays of it; I call God to recorde agaynſt the daye we 


ſhall appeare before our Lord Jeſus, to geve a recken- 


yng of our doyngs, that I-never altered one ſyllable of 


God's word agaynſt my conſcience, nor would this 
daye, if all that is in the earth, whether it be pleaſure, 


He then began with the Old Teſtament, and finithed 
the five books of Moſes, prefixing excellent diſcourſes 


to each book, as he had done to thoſe of the New Teſ- 


tament. Cranmer's Bible, or (as it was called, the 
Great Bible, was no other than L'indale's reviſed and 
corrected, omitting the prologues and tables, and add- 


ing ſcripture references and a ſummary of contents. At 


his firſt going over into Germany, he went into Sax- 


ony, and had much conference with Luther and other 


learned men; and then returning to the Netherlands, 
made his abode at Antwerp, at that time a very popu- 
lous and flouriſhing city. 3 W 
About the time he had finiſhed his tranſlation of the 
book of Deuteronomy, he had alſo prepared for the 
preſs a work concerning the nature of the {acrament, 


or (as it was then called) the altar; but wiſely conſider- 
ing, that the people were not yet fully convinced of 


the 


Cc 


f London about a year, when 
being deſirous to tranſlate the New Teſtament into Eng- 


oy 


r 


his laſt finiſhed tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; but bein 
| ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Holland, he loſt all his 
books and papers. However, going in another ſhip to | 


1 
idolatries, and that the maſs was every where held in 
the ſame eſtimation, as the great goddeſs Diana had 
been amongſt the Epheſians, which they thought came 
down from heaven ; he therefore judged it might be 
more ſeaſonable, and would anſwer the end more fully, 


at ſome future period. And he alſo wrote a very valu- 
able tract upon the obedience of a chriſtian man, and 


likewiſe his expoſitions of {cripture, &c. He ſet ſail 


in the mean time to Hamburgh, with a view to print 


Hamburgh, he met with Mr Coverdale, who aſſiſted 


him in tranſlating again the five books ot Moles, both of 
them being entertained in the houſe of a widow gentle- 

— woman, Mrs Margaret Van Emerſon. - This was in the 
year 1529, when the ſweating- ſickneſs very much pre- 
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' Having finiſhed the printing of theſe books, he re- 
turned again to Antwerp; and his tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures, being in the mean time ſent to England, 
made a great noiſe there as well as in Germany; and, 


in the opinion of the biſhops and clergy, did fo much 


miſchief (as they were pleaſed to call it) that they railed 
againſt and condemned them for containing a thouſand 
hereſies, and urged—that it was impoſlible for the 
- ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Engliſh—and that it was 
neither lawful nor expedient tor the laity to have the 
ſcriptures in their mother- tongue. Nor could they reſt, 
till, by their intereſt, they had procured a royal pro- 
clamation to be iſſued out, prohibiting the buying or 
reading ſuch tranſlation or tranſlations. This proclama- 
tion was publiſhed in 1527, ſoon after the publication 
of Tindale's New Teftament, which gave the loudeſt 
alarm; and in the ſame edict, as well as by the public 
_ prohibitions of the biſhops, ſeveral hee e were 
cried down, written by Luther, and other reformers. | 
But all this only ſerved, as is utual in fuch caſes, to in- 
cCreaſe the public curiolity, and to occaſion a more care- 
ful reading of what was deemed ſo extremely obnox!- 
ous. One ſtep taken by the biſhop of London aftorded 
ſome merriment to the proteſtants. : 
thought, that the beſt way to prevent thele Engliſh New | 
Teſtaments from circulation, would be to buy up the | 
Whole impreſiion, and therefore employed a Mr Pack- | 
ington, who ſecretly favoured the reformation, then at | 
Antwerp, for this purpoſe, aſſuring *him at the fame | 
time, that, coſt what they would, he would have them, 
and burn them all at Paul's Croſs. Upon this, Pack- 


ington applied himſelf to Tindale, and, upon agree- 


ment, the biſhop had the books, Packington great 


thanks, and Tindale all the money. This enabled our 


reformer inſtantly to publiſh a new and more correct 
edition, ſo © that they came over (ſays Mr Fox) thick 
and threefold into England.“ This occaſioned extreme 
rage in the diſappointed biſhop and his popiſh friends. 
One Conftantine being ſoon after apprehended by Sir 


Thomas More, and being aſked how Tindale and others 
ſubſiſted abroad, readily anſwered, That it was the 


biſhop of London who had been their chief ſupporter, | 
for he beſtowed a great deal of money upon them in the 
purchaſe of New Teſtaments to burn them, and that 


upon that caſh they had ſubſiſted, till the ſale of the 
lecond edition was received. 


However, Tindale's perſecutors, concerned for all 


that was dear to them, namely, their purſe and their 


belly, did not reſt here; for, as they perceived him to 
be a very able man, and if ſuffered to live, capable of 
doing immenſe harm to their craft; they ſent over to 


Antwerp one Philips, who inſinuated himſelf into his | 
company, and under the pretext of fricncihip betray- | 


1 


the abſurdity of many ſuperſtitious ceremonies and groſs 


His lordſhip = 
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ed him into cuſtody. He was ſent priſoner to the caſ- 
tle of Filford, about eighteen miles from Antwerp; and 
though the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp did what they 
could to procure his releaſe, and letters were ſent from 
lord Cromwell and others out of England, yet Philips 
beſtirred himſelt ſo heartily, that Tindale was tried and 
condemned to die. He was brought to the place of ex- 
ecution, and while he was tying to the ſtake he cried 
with a fervent and loud voice, Lord, open the king 
of England's eyes. He was firſt ſtrangled by the hands 


g | of the common hangman, and then burned near Fil- 


tord-caſtle, in the year 1536. And thus he; whom 
Fox, with the utmoſt propriety, ſtyles * England's 
Apoftle,” refted from his labours and troubles, and en- 


tered into the joy of his Lord. 


He was a perſon ot ſeraphic piety, indefatigable ſtudy, 
and extraordinary learning. His modeſty, zeal, and 
diſintereſtedneſs, were ſo great, that he declared, betore 
he went to Germany, that he ſhould be content to 
live in any county of England, on an allowance of ten 
pounds per annum, and bind himſelf to receive no 
more, if he might only have authority to inſtruct chil- 


dren and preach the goſpel.” His uncommon abilities 


and learning, which, joined to great wramth and firm- 


| neſs of nature, and to true faith and goſpel-zeal, quali- 


fied him exceedingly well for the oſſice of a reformer. 


| Such was God's bleſſing upon his true and faithful 
preaching, that, during the time of his impriſonment 


which laſted a year and a half) he converted his gaoler, 


| his daughter, and many of his houſehold. Nay, the 


procurer general, or emperor's attorney, publicly taid 


ol him, that he was homo doctus, pius, et bonus, a learned, 
| pious, and good man. Ihe good biſhop Bale alſo ſays 


of him, that for knowledge, purity of doctrine, and 


holineſs of life, he ought to be efteemed the next Eng- 


liſh reformer after Wickliffe, and that he was born for 
the converſion and edification of many ſouls. His pic- 
ture repreſents him with a bible in his hand, and this 
diſtich; LD . 3 5 n 


Hac ut luce tuas diſpergam, Roma, tenebras, 

 Sponte emtoris ero, ſponte ſacri ficium, _ 

That light o'er all thy darkneſs, Rome, 
With triumph might ariſe; 

An exile freely I become, : nw 
Freely a ſacrifice, 


The works which he wrote, beſides the tranſlation of 
the icriptures, are the following ; which were publiſh- 
ed in one gcneral volume: 33G 
1. A chriſtian's obedience, 2. The unrighteous 
mammon. 3. The practice of the papiſts. 4. Com- 


mentaries on the ſeventh chapter of St Matthew. 


5. A diſcourſe of the laſt will and teſtament of Tracii, 
6. An an{wer to Sir Thomas More's dialogues. 7. 
The doctrine of the Lord's Supper againſt More. 8. 
Ot the ſacrament of the altar. 9. Of the ſacramental 


| ſigns. 10. A footpath leading to the ſcriptures 11. 


Three letters to John Frith. . 1 
The remains of ſuch men, when they are but few, 
are the more defirable and precious. We will, there- 
fore, inſert (as they diſcover the ſpirit and temper of 
this good man) the three letters above mentioned, pre- 
ſerved by Mr Fox; and eſpecially as his voluminous 
writings are not in the poſſeſſion, or within the, pur- 
chaſe of many ſerious perſons. | 


7 


M 2 grace and peace of God our Father, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt our Led; be with you, Amen. 


Dearly 


TIN 
Dearly beloved brother John, I have heard 
the hypocrites, now that they have overcome that 
great buſineſs which letted them, or at the leaſt way 
have brought it to a ſtay, return to their old nature a- 
gain. The will of God be fulfilled, and that which he 
hath ordained to be ere the world was made, that 
come, and his glory reign over all. 

„Dearly beloved, however the matter be, commit 
yourſelf wholly and only unto your moſt loving Father 
and moſt kind Lord; fear not men that threat, nor 
truſt men that ſpeak fair: But truſt him that is true of 


"Tromife, and able to make hie word good, Your cauſe 


1s Chriſt's goipel, a light that muſt be fed with the blood 


of faith. The lamp muſt be dreſſed and ſnuffed daily, | 
| in Flanders; and at Luke hath there one at leaſt ſuffer- 


and that oil poured in every evening and morning, that 
the light go not out. Though we be finners, yet is 


the cauſeright. If when we be buffetted for well doing, 
wee iuffer patiently and endure, that is acceptable with 
| God, For to that end we are called. For Chrift alſo ſuf- 


fered for us, leaving us an example that we ſhould follow 
his ſteps, who did no fin, Hereby have we perceived 
love, that he laid down his life for us; therefore we 


ought alſo to lay down our lives for the brethren. Re- 
Jie and be glad, for great is your reward in heaven. 


or we ſuffer with him that we may alſo be glorified 
with him: Who ſhall change our vile body, that it 
may be faſhioned like unto his gloriousbody, according 


to the working whereby he is able even to ſubdue all 


things unto himſelf, 


» Dearly beloved, be of good courage, and comfort 
pour ſoul with the hope ot this high reward, ard bear 
the image of Chriſt in your mortal body, that it may at 
3 irg be made like to his immortal body; and 


his c 
follow the example of all your other dear brethren, 
which chole to ſufler in hope of a better reſerrection. 


Keep your conſcience pure and undefiled, and ſay a- 
gainſt that nothing. Stick at neceſſary things, and re- 
member the blaſphemies of the enemies of Chriſt, ſay» | 
ing, they find none but who will abjure rather than ſuf 
fer the extremity. Moreover, the death of them that 


come again after they have once denied, though it be 


accepted with God, and all that believe, yet it is not 
glorious : For the hypocrites ſay, he muſt needs die, de- | 
But might it have holpen, they | 
would have denied five hundred times, but ſeeing it 


nying helpeth not. 


would not help them, therefore of pure pride and meer 
malice together, they ſpake with their mouths what 


| their conicience knoweth falſe. If you give yourlelf, | 
ee eaſt yourſelf, yield yourſelf, commit yourſelf wholly and | 


only to your loving Father, then ſhall his power be in 
you and make ycu ſtrong, and that ſo firoug, that you 


ſhall feel no pain, which ſhould be to another preſent | 
_ death, and his Spirit ſhall ſpeak in you, and teach you | 
what to anſwer, according to his promiſe : He ſhall ſet 


out his truth by you wonderfully, and work for you a- 
bove all that your heart can imagine; yea, and you are 
not yet dead, though the hypocrites all, with all that 
they can make, have ſworn your death. Una ſalus vic- 
tis nullam ſperare ſalutem; To look for no man's help, 
bringeth the help of God to them that ſeem to be o- 
vercome in the eyes of the hypocrites: Yea, it ſhall 


make God to carry you thurow thick and thin for his 


truth's ſake, in ſpite cf all the enemies of his truth, 


There falleth not a bair till his hour be come; and 


when his hour is come, neceſſit, 
though we be not willing. Buti 
Have we a reward and thank. 
Fear nct the threatning therefore, neither be over- 
come of ſweet words; with which twain the hypocrites 
ſhall aſſail you. Neither let the pertuaſions of worldly 
wiſdom bear rule in your heart, no, though they be 
your friends that counſel you, Let Bilney be a warn- 


carrieth us hence 


[714 ) 
lay, how | 


we be willing, then 


Sacraments without ſignification retule. 
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ing to you, let not their vizor beguile your eyes. Let 
not your body faint. He that endureth to the end ſhall 
be ſaved. If the pain be above your ftrength, remem- 
ber, Whatſoever ye ſhall aſk in my name, i will give it 


you. And pray to your Father in that name, and he 


{hall eaſe your pain, or ſhorten it. The Lord of peace, 
of hope, and of faith, be with you, Amen. | 


„„ WILLIAM TiINDALE,” 


II. 


Ta have ſuffered in Antwerp, in die ſanctæ crucis 


unto the great glory of the goſpel; four at Ryſels 


ed, and all the fame day. At Roan in France they per- 
ſecute. And at Paris are five doQors taken for the goſ- 
el. See, you are not alone; be cheerful and remem- 
er that among the hard-hearted in England, there is a 


number reſerved by grace: for whole ſakes, if need be, 
| you muſt be ready to ſuffer, Sir, if you may write, how 


ſhort ſoever it be, forget it not, that we may know how 
it goeth with you, for our hearts eaſe. 


you that you flow over. Amen. e 
lf when you have read this, you can ſend it to A- 


drian ;. do I pray you, that he may know how that our 
heart is with you. % wn e® TER Tots 


_ ® George Joy at Candlemas being at Barrow printed 


two leaves of Geneſis in a great form, and ſent one copy 
to the king, and another to the new queen, with a let- 
ter to N. to deliver them; and to purchaſe licenſe, that 
he might ſo go through all the Bible. Out of this is 
ba the noiſe of the new Bible; and out of that is the 
e 


great ſeeking for Engliſh boc ks at all printers and book- 


biaders in Antwerp, and for an Engliſh prieſt that 


ſhould print. 8 
This chanced the ninth day of May. | 
„Sir, your wife is well content with the will of God, 


dred. 


I. 


your heart, Amen. 


« Py EARLY, beloved brother, mine hearts deſire in 
our Saviour Jeſus, is that you arm yourſelf with 


patience, and be cool, ſober, wiſe and circumſpect, and 


that you keep you a low by the ground, avoiding high 


queſtions, that paſs the common capacity. But ex- 


pound the law truly, and open the vail of Moſes to 


condemn all fleſh, and prove all men finners, and all 


deeds under the law, before mercy have taken away the 

condemnation thereof, to be fin and damnable, and 

then, as a faithful minifter, ſet abroach the mercy of 

our Lord Jeſus, and let the wounded conſciences drink 

of the water of Him. And then ſhall your preaching 

| be with power, and not as the doctrine of the hypo- 
crites ; and the Spirit of God ſhall work with you, and 


all conſciences ſhall bear record unto you, and feel that 
it is 10. And all doctrine that caſteth a miſt on thoſe 
two, to ſhadew and hide them, I mean the law of God, 
and mercy of Chrift, that reſiſt ycu with all your power. 


If they put 


ſ1gnifications to them, receive them, it you ſee it may 


help, though it be not neceſſary, 
Ot the preſence of Chriſt's body in the ſacrament, 
meddle as little as you can, that therc appear no diviſion 


among. 


| WIL The Lord be 
yet again with you, with all his plenteouſneſs, and fill 


and would not for her ſake have the glory of God hin- 


WILIIA M „ 


The grace of N his patience, meck- 
nels, humble, circumſpection, and wiſdom, be with 


2 - 


e 
among us. Barnes will be hot againſt you. The Sax- 
ons be ſore on the affirmative; whether conſtant ar ab- 
ſtinate, I remit it to God. Philip MelanQhon is ſaid to 
be with the French king. There be in Antwerp that 
ſay, they ſaw him come into Paris with an hundred 
and fifty horſes, and that they ſpake with him. If the 
Frenchmen receive the word of God, he will plant the 
affirmative in them. George Joy would have put 


forth a treatiſe of that matter, but 1 have ſtopt him as | 
wort not. 


et: What he will do it he get money, 
[ delleve he would make many reaſons little ſerving to 
that purpoſe: My mind is, that nothing be put forth 
till we hear how you ſhall have ſped. I would have the 
right uſe preached, and the preſence to be an indiffe- 
rent thing, till the matter might be reaſoned in peace at 
leaſure of both parties. If you be required, ſhew the 
. "phraſes of the ſcripture, and let them talk what they 
will, For as to believe that God is every where, hurt- 
eth no man that worſhippeth him no where but within 


the heart, in ſpirit and verity: Even ſo to believe, | 


that the body of Chriſt is every where (though it can- 

not be proved) hurteth no man, that worſhippeth him no 
where lave in the faith of his goſpel. You perceive my 
mind: Howbeit, if God ſhew you otherwiſe, it is free 
for you to do as he moveth you. © 

« I gueſſed long ago, that God would lend a dazing 
into the head of the ſpiritualty, to catch themſelves in 
their own ſubtilty, and truſt it is come to paſs. - And 


Rand, that it is not of a pure heart and for love of the 
truth, but to avenge themſelves, and to eat the whore s 
fleſh, and to ſuck the marrow of her bones. Where- 


fore cleave faſt to the rock of the help of God, and 
commit the end of all things unto him: and if God 
hall call you, that you may then uſe the wiſdom of 
the worldly, as far as you perceive the glory of God | 


may come thereof, refuſe it not; and ever among thruſt 
in, that the ſcripture may be in the mother-tongue, 


and learning ſet-up in the univerſities. But if ought 


be required contrary to the glory of God, and his 
_ Chriſt, then ſtand faſt, and commit yourſelf to God, 


and be not overcome of men's perſuaſions ; which 


haply ſhall ſay, We ſee no other way to bring in the 
truth. 1 IE | EE 


© Brother, beloved in my heart, there liveth not in 


whom 1 have ſo good hope and truſt, and in whom my 


heart rejoiceth, and my ſoul comtorteth herlelt, as in 


you; not the thouſand part ſo much for your learning, 
and what other gifts elſe you have, as becauſe you will | 
creep alow by the ground, and walk in thoſe things. 
that the conſcience may feel, and not in the imaginati- 


ons of the brain: In fear, and not in boldneſs: In open 
neceſſary things, and not to pronounce or define of 
hid tecrets, or things that neither help.nor hinder, whe- 
ther it be ſo or no; in unity, and not in ſeditious o- 


pinions: Inſomuch that if you be ſure you know, yet 
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in things that may abide leiſure you will defer, or ſay, 


[till other agree with you) Methinks che text requireth 


or riches, might be given me. 
to record to my conſcience, that I deſire of God to my- 


do mine uttermoſt. | 


He: 0 N 


i 5 r 
t he ſenſe or underflanding. Yea, and if you be ſure 


that your part be good, and another hold the contra- 
ry, yet it it be a thing that maketh no matter, you will 


791 let it paſs, and refer the thing to other men, 
and ſtick you ftifly and ftubbornly in carne and ne- 
ceſſary things. And { truſt you be perſuaded even fo 
of me: For I call God to record againft the day we ſhall 
appear before our Lord Jeſus, to give a reckoning of 


our doings, that I] never altered one ſyliable of God's 


word againſt my, conicience, nor would this day, it 
all that is in the earth, whether it be pleaſure, honour, 
Moreover, I take God 


ſelf in this world, no more than that without which I 

cannot keep his ss. 35 
Finally, if there were in me any gift that could help 

at hand, and aid you if need required, I promiſe you 


I would not be tar off, and commit the end to God. 


My foul is not faint, though my body be weary. But 
God hath made me evil-favoured in this world, and 
without grace in the light of men, ſpeechlelſs and rude, 


dull. and flow witted ; your part thall be to ſupply 


what lacketh in me: Remembering, that as lowlineſs of 
heart ſhall make you high with God, even ſo meck- 


| neſs of words ſhall make you fink into the hearts of 


men. Nature giveth age authority, but meekneſs is the 
glory of youth, and giveth them honour. Abundance. 


1 _ of love maketh me exceed in babling. 
now me thinketh I ſmell a council ro be taken, little for | 


their profits in time to come. But you muft under- | things, it you be demanded, you may ſay, if you err, 


6 Sir, as concerning purgatory, and many other 


the ſpiritualty hath 1o led you, and that they have 
taught you to believe as you do. For they pregched 


you all ſuch things out of God's word, and alledged a 


thouſand texts, by reaſon of which texts you believed 


as they taught you, but now you find them lyars, and 
that the texts mean no ſuch things, and therefore you 
canbelieve them no longer, but are as ye were before they 


taught you, and believe no ſuch thing: Howbeit you 


are ready to believe, if they have any other way to 


prove it; for without proof you cannot believe hem, 
when you have found them with ſo many lies, &c. If 
you perceive wherein we may have either in bein 
fill or doing ſomewhat, let us have word, and I wil 


« My lord of London hath a ſervant called John Ti- 


ſen, with a red beard, and a black-reddiſh head, and 


was once my ſcholar; he was ſeen in Antwerp, but 
came not among the Engliſhmen: Whether he is gone 
ambaſſador ſecret, I wot not. TVT 
„The mighty God of Jacob be with you, to ſup- 
plant his enemies, and give you the favour of Joſeph, 
and the wiſdom and ſpirit of Stephen; be with your 
heart, and with your mouth, and teach your lips what 
they ſhall ſay, and how to anſwer to all things, He 
is our God, if we deſpair in ourſelves, and truſt in 


bim: And his is the glory. Amen. 


WILLIAM TiNDALE.? | 


The 


8 
1 


and error. 


fleld's face, which moving him with pity, he 


TOM 


HOMAS TOMKINS was a weaver by his occupa- 
pation, in Shoreditch, London, and of converſa- 


tion and diſpoſition fo godly, that when women came 


to him with their webs, which was frequently three or 


four times in a day, he would always begin with 
prayer; or if an dame 
he would likewiſe firft begin with prayer. 
to him to borrow money, he would inſtantly ſhew 
them what he had in his purfe, and bid them take it: 
So far was he from taking any ufury tor ſuch money, 
or even ſtrict exaction of his due, that when they came 
to repay it, he would bid them keep it longer, till they 
were better able to pay it. At length he was appre- 
-hended by order of Bonner, biſhop of London, who 
kept him in priſon half a year; during which time the 


other came to converſe with him, 
If any came 


biſhop was ſo rigorous with him, that he beat him {e- 


verely about the face, which very much ſwelled it. 
The biſhop having Tomkins priſoner with him at | 
Fulham, in the month of July, ſet him with his other | 


work-people to make hay; and leeing him labour ſo 


ud fo ſhould he be with you, if you 


iſhop at laſt ſaid, that if he had his beard off he would 
look like a catholic. My lord, ſaid Tomkins, before my 


d grew, I was, I truſt, a good chriſtian, and ſol] 
— ** now when 1 have a beard on. But Bonner, | 
in fine, ſent for the barber, and cauſed his beard to be | 
ſhaven off; for this cauſe, that Bonner had before 
placket of pic oHt Eoinnnnienoin” 
15 Although this tufferer for the truth had not much 


learning, yet he was ſo indued with the mighty Spirit 


Of God, and ſo conftantly planted in the perfect know- 


ledge of the truth as it is in Jeſus, that he could by no 


means be removed from the confeſſion of it, to impiety 
d error. Whereupon Bonner being greatly vexed a= | 
13 the poor man, when he ſaw that by no perſua - 


ions he could prevail with him, deviſed another prac- 


and terror of death. So Bonner, hav- 


Hey, Maſter Willerton, and others, called for Thomas 


Tomkins, who came before the biſhop, and ſtanding 


as before in defence of his faith, Bonner fell from beat- 


— 


ing the hand of Tomkins, did not reſt till he had 


ice, not ſo ſtrange as cruel, farther to try his conſtancy, 
to the intent, that ſeeing he could not convince bim 
dy doctrine of ſcriptures, yet he might overthrow him 
by ſome forefeelin 


ing with him Mr arpsheld, Mr Pembleton, Dr Ched- 


and read to him another writing, containing articles 


ing to burning. Having a taper or wax candle of three 


or four wicks ſtanding upon the table, he thought to 


a eſent the old image of king Porſenna; tor as he 
3 the hand of Scævola, ſo this catholic biſhop ' 
took Tomkins by the fingers, and held his hand di- 


realy over the flame, ſuppoſing that by terrifying him 


the defence of his doctrine, which he had received. 

Iomkins thinking nothing but he was preſently to 
die, began to commend himſelf unto the Lord, ſaying, 
O Lord, into thy hands [ commend my ſpirit, &c, In the 
time his hand was burning, he reported to a friend 
afterwards, that his ſpirit was ſo wrapt up, that he felt 
no pain, He never runk, till the vains ſhrunk, and 
the ſinews burſt, and the water ſpirted in maſter Harps- 


by the ſmart and pain of the fre, he would leave off 
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Fell, the biſhop fitting down, ſaid, I like thee well, for | 

thou laboureſt well: I truft thou wilt be a good catho- 

| lic, My lord, faid Tomkins, St Paul faith, He that 

goth not labour, is not <vorthy to eat, Bonner ſaid, Ah, 

St Paul is a ent man with thee. To which Tom- 
eins replied, A 

J . ht biſhop. After more ſuch like talk, the 


his opinions ; but it proved otherwiſe; for this Chriftian 


Y. 
rant; for after the left hand of Scævola was half burned, 
the tyrant being either ſatisfied with his puniſhment, 
or overcome by his manhood, ſent him home ſafe unto 


NS, mn the Reign of 


the biſhop to ſtay, ſaying, that he had tried him enough. 
This was done in the Hall at Fulham. | 
The biſhop thought by this mean to drive him from 


Scæ vola ſo valiantly deſpiied, and indured the burn- 
ing, that we have leſs cauſe to marvel at the manfulnels 
of that Roman Scævola. Would to God this bloody 
biſhop had followed the example of that Hetruſcan ty. 


his people. Whereas Bonner, not contented with burn- 


CON= 
ſumed his whole body into aſhes, in Smithfield, 


Before we come to his ſufferings, it will be neceſſary 


to treat of ſome part of his examination and articles, 
with his anſwers and confeſſion thereunto annexed. 


Tue 2 Examination Thomas Tomkins. b 


This taithful and valiant toldier of God Thomas Tom- 
kins, after he had remained the ſpace (as is ſaid) of half 


a year in priſon, about the 8th day of February was 
brought before Bonner fitting in bis Conſiſtory, to be 


examined. To whom firft was brought forth a certain 
bill or {ſchedule ſubſcribed with his own hand, the 
fitth day of the ſame month laſt before, containing theſe 
words following : - „„ | A 


Thomas Tomkins of Shoreditch, and of the dioceſs 


of London, hath believed and doth believe, that in the 


ſacrament of the altar, under the forms of bread and 


wine, there is not the very body and blood of our Savi- 


our Jeſus .Chrift in ſubſtance, but only a token and re- 
| membrance thereof, the very body and blood of Chriſt 


being only in Heaven, and no where elſe. 


2 Whereupon he aſked, whether he acknowledged the 


ame ſubicription to be of his own hand. To the which 


he granted, confeſſing it ſo to be. This being done the 
biſhop went about to perſuade him (with words, ra- 
ther than with reaſons) to relinquiſh his opinions, and 


to return again to the unity of the catholic church, pro- 
| miſing if he would ſo do, to remit all that was paſt. 
But he q ag refuſed ſo to do. When the Biſhop 


ſaw that he could-not convince him, he brought fort 

and interrogatories, whereunto he ſhould come the next 
day and anſwer: in the mean time he ſhould deliberate 
with himſelf what to do, and ſo the next day, being 
the 9th day of March, at eight of the clock in the morn- 


ing to be preſent in the ſame place again, to give his 


determinate anſwer what he would do in the premiles, 
and then either to revoke and reclaim himſelf, or elte 
in the afternoon the ſame day to come again and have 


juſtice (as he called it) miniſtered unto him. The copy 


of which articles here followeth. 


Articles objected and miniſtered the $th day of February 


againſt Thomas Tomkins, with his own hand ſubſcrib- 
ing the ſame, £2 hs 


Thou doſt believe, that in the ſacrament of the altar, 
under the forms of bread and wine, there is not, by the 
omnipotent power of Almighty God, and his hol 


. y 
defired | word, really, truly and in very deed, the very true and 


natu- 


, 


Ty ng By me Thomas Tomkins. | 


by the omnipotent power of 


1 


-atural body of our Saviour Jelus Chriſt, as touching | 


FT bſtance thereof, which was conceived in the 
heed of the Virgin Mary, and hanged upon the croſs, 


ſufferiug paſſion and death there for the life of the world. | 


I do ſo believe. 2 3 
* doſt believe, that after the conſecration of the 

pread and wine prepared for the uſe of the ſacrament of the 

altar, there doth remain the ſubſtance of material bread 
ar.d material wine, not changed nor altered in ſubſtance 
by the power of Almighty God, but remaining as it did 


before.—l1 do ſo believe. 


| Thou doſt believe, that it is an untrue doctrine, and 


a talle belief, to think or ſay, that in the ſacrament of 
wine, the {ubſtance of Chrift's natural body and blood, 


holy word. Ido /o believe. 


* Thou doſt believe, that thy parents, kinsfolks, friends, 2 
and acquaintance, and alſo thy godfathers and godmo- | 


ther, and all people did err, and were deceived, if they 
did believe, that in the ſacrament of the altar there was, 
| after the conſecration, the body and blood of Chriſt, 


bpread and wine. Ido ſo believe. 5 5 
3 9 5 + by me Thomas 'Tomkins, 


The ſecond Examination of Thomas Tomkins: | 


The next day being the gth of February, at 8 of the 


clock before noon, the ſaid T. Tomkins (according to 
dhe former commandment) was brought again into the 
place aforenamed, before the biſhop and other his aſſiſ- 

| | propounded unto. 


rants, where the foreſaid articles were 
him: whereunto he anſwered as followeth : 


To the firſt he ſaid, that he did 1o believe, as in the | 
_ ſame is contained. : : 


To the ſecond he 


participation of Chriſt's death and paſſion, and io do the 
fe ſcripture teach, | | 


o the third he {aid and did believe, it was a falſe doc- 


p 
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The Life of AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE TOPLAD 


CL TE cannot give a more explicit account of this e- 
=; minent Divine, than what hath bean already 


publiſhed under the title of a * Memoir of his life and | 


death; and therefore we ſhall freely tranſcribe as much 
of it, as is conſiſtent with our plan. „ 
The memoirs of extraordinary men have always 
been acceptable to the world; and much inſtruction 

has been gathered from their example. The mind of- 
ten feels a force from facts, when it cannot be reached 
by theories; and receives that kind of ſatisfaction from 

the proof or demonſtration of a truth, which no mere 
principles, however juſt and correct, can poſſibly give 

it. To the chriſtian world, for the {ame reaſon, the 
examples of the heirs of ſalvation have been ſtill more 


pzculiarly valuable. They find doctrines of the high- 


eſt and moſt laſting importance confirmed and ſubſtan- 
tiated by teſtimonies and evidences, which are not 
more ſerious and reviving, than full and undeni- 
able. - Precious in the ſight of the Lord is the death of 
his ſajnts ; and precious likewile in the ſight of all his 
people. They have ocular demonſtration, that grace 

can and does riſe ſuperior to nature; that the weak and 
' feeble in themſelves are Arong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might ; and that they are not only pro- 
miſed to be, but are, Conquerors and more than Con- 

uerors throueh Him that loved them. 

erefore, of God's preſence with his people, in the 


Almighty God, and his 


noon, he was (the la 
| of Londdn, Bath, and St 


and that there did not remain the ſubſtance of material N anſwered, My lord, I was born and brought up in ig- 


and confirmation of the we 
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Theſe facts, 


teins, to believe and think as is contained in this ait- 

cle. | 2G | | 2 N | 
To the fourth, he did alſo believe the ſame; 8 
After this anſwer, he did alſs ſubſcribe his name to 


| the ſaid articles. Whereupon, the biſhop drawing 


out of his boſom another confeſſion ſubſcribed wit 
Tomkins's own hand, and alſo that article that was the 
firſt day objected againſt him, cauſed the ſame to be o- 
eng read, and then willed him to revoke and deny 
is ſaid opinions; the which he utterly refuſed to do; 
and therefore was commanded to appear before the bi- 
ſhop again in the tame place at two of the clock in the 


afternoon. 
| the altar there is, after conſecration of the bread and | 


The laſt appearance of Thomas Tomkins befare Donner 
sand the commiſſioners. „„ 
The ſame day and Pace, at two o'clock in the after= 
e before the biſhops 
avids, with others; where 
he was earneſily exhorted by the ſaid biſhop of Bath 
to revoke and leave off his opinions. Unto whom he 


norance until now of late years; and now I know the 


truth, wherein I will continue unto the death: 


Then Bonner cauſed all his articles and confeſſion to 


de again openly read, and ſo in his accuſtomed manner 


pertuaded with him to recant. To whom he finally 
ſaid, My lord, I cannot fee but that you would have me 


forlake the truth, and to fall into error and hereſie. 
The biſhop ſeeing he would not recant, did proceed in 


_ law, and fo gave ſentence of condemnation upon 

= oz a TL ig. 
Then he delivered him to the ſheriff of London, who 

carried him ftrait unto Newgate, where he remained 


1 e j moſt joyous and conſtant until the 16th day of March 
ſaid, that is was only bread and a 


next after: on which day, he was by the {aid ſheriff 
conveyed into Smithfield, and there ſealed up his faith 
in the flaming hre, to the glory ot God's holy name, 


P 


5 A. B. 
moſt trying of all human circumſtances, cannot hut be 
eſtimable in the eyes of thoſe perſons, who look bez 


yond the grave for their portion, and whoſe hopes can 
only be filled with immortality, They are enabled to 


| take courage from the chriſtian heroes goue before 5 


them, and, ſeeing the faithfulneſs of God to his promiſ- 
es in others, are emboldened for themſelves to look for- 


ward with holy joy upon that period, when mortality 


ſhall be ſwallowed up of life, and when their place 
upon earth ſhall know them no more. Conſequeatly, 
they may triumph in the glorious evidence of a better 
inheritance, and long for that pertect conſummation of 
bliſs, which they are hereafter to ſhare, with the ſpirits 


of guſt men made perfect, and with the general aſſem- 
bly Y the firſt- born, which are written in heaven, _ 
For this purpoſe of comfort and edification, the fol- 
lowin 


g account of the late reverend Mr Toplady is 

compiled. If the reader from hence receive any good 
hope through grace, to paſs through the valley of the 
ſhadow of death and to fear no evil, as he paſſed; the 

end will be anſwered, for which this memoir is penned) 
and for which alone it ought to be deſired. The docs 
trines, preached by this able divine, were brought iato 
his own experience by the grace of his Redeemer, and 
were his joy and triumph in the article of death: 
and if the lame effect is wrought upon the hearts and 


| coufciences of other W through his example; it 


would 
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would be the higheſt accompliſhment of his wiſhes, as it 
would be a preſent evidence to themſelves of their 
hereafter rejoicing. with him, where he is rejoicing, in 
the heaven of heaveny, to all eternity. Tis this de- 
monftration of experience, or the proof of the chriſtian 
doctrine upon fact, that comforts and lifts up God's 
people in their laſt hours; for this (as a very gracious 


man obſerved) goes much farther that the judgment, 


a1d paſſes the ſtrength of mere natural underſtanding ; 
and hence we feel, we taſte, we enjoy; yea, the very 


voice of Chriſt is heard in the ſoul, by which we know 


that we are his, and that he is our's.* Tis the ſhield of 


faith alone, which repels the terror of death, and 


quenches the fiery darts of the devil. Ft. 
_ * His father was Richard Toplady, Eſq. a major in 


the army, and his mother Catharine Bare, ſiſter to the 
late reverend Julius Bate, and to the reverend Mr 
: Bate, rector of. St Paul's, Deptford, by whom they were 
married, at the ſaid church, on December 31ſt, 1737. 
They had ifſue firſt a ton, Francis, who died in his in- 


fancy, and afterwards Auguſtus Montague Toplady, 
ſubject of our memoir, who was born at Farnham, 


there baptized. His godiathers were Auguſtus Middle- 
ton and Adolphus Montague, Eſquires; in reſpect to 


whom, he bore the chriſtian name of the one, and the 
ffurname of the other. His father died at the ſiege of 
Carthagena, ſoon after his birth. He received the ru- 
diments of his education at Weſtminſter ichool.; but it 
becoming neceflary for his mother to make a journey to 

Ireland to purſue ſome claims to an eſtate in that king- | 
dom, he accompanied her thither, and was entered at 
Trinity-college in Dublin, at which ſeminary he took 
his degree of- batehelor of arts. Being awakened to the 
knowledge of God and of his own heart, he proſecut- 
ed his ſtudies for the miniſtry of the goſpel, with the 


moſt indefatigable ardor. He thought, and thought 
juftly, that men in the moſt ſacred and important of all 


profeſſions ſhould be qualified in every reſpect for their 
function; and that ſcioliſts in the clerical office were, 
generally ſpeaking, more inexcuſable and more dange- | 
rous, than empirics and pretenders in the other buſineſ- 
| ſes of life. 
--, norance is the mother ot devotion ;' ſo his wiſh, as 


As he abhorred the popiſh tenet, that ig- 


well a 


©. 


& that are out of the way, without having the 
knowledge, as well as the grace, indiſpenſably requiſite 
for that purpoſe. ; ; 


Ns, e could not but believe, with ſome other great and | | 
good men, that a man muſt be very much unqualified | /ze Him as He is, to participate his glory, and to ſing 
to explain the ſcriptures to others, without being ac- 


quainted himſelf with the languages in which they 
were written, and with thoſe other invaluable books up- 


on religious ſubjects, which have been handed down, in 
the learned tongues, through a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
Of courſe, therefore, he was diligent in all human at- 
tainments: and the church will undoubtedly witneſs the | 
n ſhe has received, from this happy conjunc- 
tion of f 
pared, by grace in his ſoul and knowledge in his under- 


piritual and natural endowments. Thus pre- 


ſtanding, which was naturally clear and ſtrong, he re- 


ceived orders on Trinity-Sunday, the 6th of ſune, 
1762; and, after ſome time, was inducted firſt into the 


living of Blagdon in Summerſetſhire, and afterwards in- 
In both 
theſe retirements he purſued his labours with unremit- 
ting aſſiduity, and compoſed moſt of thoſe writings, 


which will render ſervice to the church, and do ho- 


nour to his memory, while truth and learning ſhall be 
eſteemed valuable among men. He had, for {ome 


years occaſionally viſited and ſpent ſome time in Lon- 
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don; but, in the year 1775, finding his conſtitution 
much impaired by the moiſt atmoſphere of Devonſhire, 
with which it never agreed, he removed to London en- 
tirely, after ſome unſucceſsful attempts to exchange his 
living for another, of equivalent value, in tome of the 
middle counties. Here, by the ſolicitation of his nu- 
merous friends, and from a defire to be uſeful where-! 


ever the divine providence, might lead him, he engaged 


the chapel, belonging to the French retormed, near 
Leiceſter Fields; where he preached twice in the weck, 


while his health permitted, and afterwards oecafionally, 


as. much as, or rather more than, he was well able to 


do. In this miniſtration, it pleaſed God to remove 


him, by a ſlow conſumption, from the church militant 


r 


_ myſelf, 


on earth, to the church triumphant in heaven, on Tuef- _ 


day the 11th of Auguſt, 1778. His body was buried, 
agreeable to his defire, communicated to fome friends, 
in Tottenham-Court- Chapel on the Monday following; 
where, though his wiſhes, like thofe of the famous Sr _ 
Baſil, where againſt all parade and obſervation upon 


ſuch an occaſion, it was attended by a numerous con- 
| courle of people, many of whom ſeemed deeply ſenſible 


of the loſs of fo able a pillar in the church of God. 
It would be unneceffary in this place to lay any 
thing of his writings. They {peak for themſelves, and 
ſhew the eminent abilities and learning, which through 
grace were given him. There are tome pieces, which, 
after the ſigning of his laſt will and teſtament, he gave 
leave to his executor to diſpoſe of, as he might think 
proper, and which probably may hereafter appear. le 
is right, however, to inform the reader, that his in- 


| tenſe application to ſtu , which he frequently purſued = 
through the night to three and four o'clock in the morn- 


ing, ſeems to have been the means of inducing his di- 
order, and of accelerating his end. From this ſevere 
purſuit, to long as his body was able to bear it, he could 

not be diſſuaded. He thought himſelf called upon to 
aſſert and maintain the truths of the goſpel; and he was 
reſolved to relinquiſh this duty only with his breath. 


To a friend, who had expreſſed ſome concern for his 
health, upon account of his cloſe applications, ſome 
time before his ditorder was confirmed, he wrote the 


following words: God give us to ſink deeper and 


N deeper into his love, and to rite higher and higher into 
s his duty, was to be thoroughly turnifhed, and 


d the preſumption of teaching the ignorant and 


the image of his holineſs! and thoroughly p2rſuaded I 
am, that, the more we are enabled to love aud reſcmble 
Him, the more active we ſhall be to promote his glory, 


| and to extend his cauſe, with our lips, our pens, our 


lives, cur all. Be this our bufineſs, and our bliſs, on 
earth, In heaven, we ſhall have nothing to do, but to 


his praiſe, in delightful, in never-ending concert with 
angels, with ſaints who are got home before us, and 
with thoſe of the elect, whom we knew and loved be- 
low. I would not give {1x pence for a friendſhip, which 

time and death are able to quench. Our friendſhip is 
not of that evanid ſpecies, I can, therefore, 1ubfcribe 


« Ever and for ever your's in Chriſt,” | 
© Here we ſee the great {pring and motive of his la- 


bours, and the object which directed his activity in his 
Maſter's ſervice. He had the deſired ſatisſadion to ſce 


his public miniſtrations, both by word and writing, ex- 


tenſively bleſt: And there are many left behind him, 
who will doubtleſs be his joy and crown of rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord Jeſus, Like Luther, he was b2/is 
acerrimus, a very cutting adverſary to error; and his 
love to truth was as ftrong and ardent, as his abilities 
were quick and powerful to defend it, when attacked 
or oppoſed, Witnels his own expreſſions in a letter to 
the friend above-mentioned, upon the u of 

| _ ome 
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ſome perſons from the caule of truth: © For my own 
part (lays he) I with to live and die, with the {ſword of 
the Spirit in my band; and, as Young expreſles it 
Never to put off my armour, till I put on my ſhroud. 
As tar as my ſituation will admit, I hope always to act 
up to this maxim.“ The character, given by an ancient 
writer, of one of the fathers who combated the Arian 
hereſy on its appearance, that he was one of the firmeſt 
and the firſt of the whole band who contended for the 
truth, might, without exaggeration, he applied to Mr 
Toplady, in his oppoſition to the reigning heterodoxy 
of Arminius. Nor did he fail of his with : He had (as 
it were) taken meaſure for his ſhroud, before he laid 
down his pen. His ſtyle was nervous and maſculine ; 
his language eaſy and flowing, without being florid or 
diffuſe ; and his arguments cloſe, clear, and pertinent. 
In a word, he was to the o 
but to its friends a Barnabas. 
He had no preferment in the c 
yicarage of Broad Hembury, which, as his mind could 
never brook the idea of living ill with his pariſh upon 
the account of tythes, did not amount, communibus annis, 
to eighty pounds a year. For this living he exchanged 
the other above-mentioned, about eight or ten miles 


diſtant, that had been procured for him by his friends | 
ina mode, which (though uſual enough) his conſcience | 


could not approve ; and therefore, when he became ac- | 
quainted with the manner, of their d:ligence, which was 


not for ſome time afterwards, he could not reft ſatisfied 


till he had parted with it, He did not ſeek preferments: | 
becauſe he could not ſolicit them in the common way. 


His own account of his engaging in the paſtoral office, in | 


the introduction to that maſterly work, entitled Hiſ- 
toric proof of the doQtrinal Calviniſm of the church of 
England,” is too remarkable to be omitted here; I 


| bleſs God (ſays he) for enabling me to eſteem the re- 


proach of Chriſt greater treaſure, than all the applauſe 
of men, and all the preferments of the church. When 
I received orders, I obtained mercy to be faithful ; and, 
from that moment gave up what is called the World, ſo 
far as I conceived it to interfere with faith and a good 


_ conſcience. The oppoſition, which I have met with, | 


in the courſe of my ten year's miniſtry, has been no- 
thing, compared with what I expected would enjue 
upon an open, ſteady attachment to the truths of God. 
He could ſay with archbiſhop Warham, Satis viatici 
ad calum : He had enough to carry him to heaven, and 
but very little more. How rarely, in theſe times, do we 
find either principle or conduct ſo truly exemplary. 
But the view of this man's laſt ſickneſs and death is 
principally intended here. He met the King of Ter- 
rors, Glarm d of his terror's through the grace of his 
Saviour, and found him an angel, a meNenger of peace. 
He had long been viſibly declining in his health; but 
could only be prevailed upon to reſtrain from preach- 
iir. g, for {ſome time before his deceaſe, by the expreſs 
injunction of his phyſician, and the particular intrea- 
ties of his friends. Indeed, his feebleneſs of body, for 
{ome months before his end, was ſuch, that when he 
attempted to ſpeak in public, he could ſcarce be heard 
for the few minutes he was able to ſtand, and ſeemed 
almoſt like a man litted up to preach from the grave. 
As his outward man waſted and decayed, his in- 
ward man was refreſhed and renewed day by day. To- 
wards the cloſe of his mortal life, the conſolations of 
God in him were neither ſmall nor few, He looked, 
not only with compoſure, but delight, on the grave; 
and groaned carneſtly for his heavenly habitation, He 
had conſtantly to uſe Dr Young's expreſſion, _ 
One eye on death, and one full fix d on heav'n. 
In this reſpe&, he moſt happily exemplified his own ob- 
lervation, communicated upon the death of a friend. 


without a cloud,—\Vei 
ppoſers of truth a Boanerges, | 


burch beſides the | 


rr 


culty, not long before his death, he frequently 
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* have long obſerved (ſays he) that ſuch of God's 


people; as are leaſt on the mount while they travel to 
eaven, are higheſt on it; and repleniſh:d with the 
richeſt diſcoveries of divine love; in the clofiag ſcene ot 
life. When they come in actual view of that river, which 
parts the church below from the church above, the 
celeſtial city riſes full in ſight ; the tenſe ot intereſt in 
the covenant of grace becomes clearer and brighter ; the 
book of life is opened to the eye of aſſurance; the Ho- 
ly Spirit more feelingly applies the blood of ſprinkling, 
and warms the foul with the robe of righteouineſs which 
Jeſus wrought, The once feeble believer is made to be 
as David. The once trembling hand is,enabled to lay 
faſt hold on the crois of Chriſt- The fun goes down 
ghty and beautiful are thoſe. 
lines of Dr Watts. . TV 


juſt ſuch is the chriſtian His race he begins 

Like the ſun, in a miſt, when he mourns for his ſins, 

And melts into tears. Then he breaks out, and ſhines, 
PPP way, ue 

But, as he draws nearer to finiſh his race, PT oe: 

Like a fine ſetting ſun, he looks richer in grace; 

And gives us a ſure hope, at the end of his days, 

Of riſing, in brighter array.” 


—- 


I To ſeveral of his friends, who viſited him in the 
laſt ſtage of his decline, he uſed many ſtriking expreſ= 
ſions of the comforts vouchſafed him, and of the {weet 
earneſts of glory which he felt in his ſou]. Some of theſe 
friends committed to paper ſeveral of his moſt remarkable 
words, for their own memory and for the ſatisfattion 
of others. In converſation with a gentleman of the fa- 
1 | 
18 own 
righteouſneſs, as any cauſe of his juſtification before 
God, and faid, that he rejoiced only in the free, com- 
plete, and everlaſting ſalvation of God's ele& by Jeſus 
, Chrift, through the ſanctification of the Holy Spirit. 


ed with abhorrence the leaſt dependence on 


| We cannot fatisfy the reader more than by giving this 

friend's own relation of his intercourſe and converſation. --. 
ealouſy was apparent in his whole 
receiving any part of that honour, 


A remarkable þ 
 conduR, for fear o 


which is due to Chriſt alone. He deſired to be nothing 


and that Jeſus might be all, and in all. —His feelings 
| were ſo very tender upon this ſubje&, that I once very 


undeſignedly put him almoſt in an agony, by remark- 
6 ng the great loſs, which the church of Chriſt would 
ſuſtain by his death, at this particular juncture.— The 
utmoſt diſtreſs was immediately viſible in his counte- 


nance, and he exclaimed to this purpoſe; What; by 


my death? No! By my death? No.—Jeſus Chriſt is a- 


| ble, and will, by proper inſtruments, detend his own 


truths. - And with regard to what little I have b:en en- 
abled to do in this way; not to me, not to me; but to 
his name, and to that only, be the glory,”  _. 
Converſing upon the ſubject of elecllon, ne ſaid, 
That, God's everlaſting love to his choſen people; 
his eternal, particular, moſt free, and immutable choice 
of them in Chriſt Jeſus ; was without the lezſtreſpe to 
any work, or works, of righteouſne!s, wrought, or to be 
. wrought, or that ever ſhauld be wrought, in them or by 
them: for God's election does not depend upon our ſancti- 
fication, but our ſanctification depends upon God's elec- 
tion and appointment of us to crerlatting te nh, ano- 
ther time, he was ſo affected with a ſenſe of God's ever- 


laſting love to his ſoul, that he could not refrain from 

burſting into tears. FF | 
The more his bodily ſtrength was impaired, the 
more vigorous, lively, and rejoicing, his mind ſeemed 
to be. From the whole tenor of his converſation dur- 
ing our interviews, he appeared not merely placid and 


ſerene, 
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wonder, therefore, that he ſo earneſtly longed to be dif 

ſolved and to be with Chriſt, His ſoul ſeemed to be 
conſtantly panting heaven-ward ; and his defires in- 
crealed, the nearer his diſſolution approached. —A 
ſhort time before his death, at his requeſt, I felt his 
hare and he deſired to know, what I thought of it. 


told him, that his heart and arteries evidently beat 


| (almoſt every day) weaker and weaker, He replied 


immediately, with the ſweeteſt ſmile upon his counte- 


nance, Why, that's a good gn, that my death is 
faſt approaching ; and bleſſed be 

my heart beats every day fironger and ſtronger for 
Bley... o 8 | 
A few days preceding his diſſolution, I tound him 


_ fitting up in his arm-chair, and ſcarce able to move or 


ſpeak, I addreſſed him very ſoftly, and aſked, if his | 
conſolations continued to abound, as they had hitherto 


done. He quickly replied ; “ O, my dear fir, it is im- 
p:ſlible to deſcribe how good God is to me. Since 1 


have been fitting in this chair this afternoon (glory be | 
to his name!) I have enjoyed ſuch a ſeaſon, ſuch | 
ſweet communion with God, and ſuch delightful ma- 


nifeſtations of his preſence with, and love to my ſoul, 
that it is impoſſible for words, or any language, to ex- 
preſs them. I have had peace and joy unutterable: 


and I fear not, but that God's conſolations and ſupport 


will continue.” — But he immediately recollected him- 


lelt, and added, What have I faid ? God may, to be 


ſute, as a ſovereign, hide his face and his ſmiles from 
me; however, I believe he will not; and if he ſhould, 


pet ſtill will 1 truſt in him: I know I am ſafe and ſe- | 


cure ; for his love and his covenant are everlaſting.” 
I' another friend, who, in a converſation with him 
upon the ſubject of his principles, had aſked him, whe- 
ther any doubt remained upon his mind reſpecting the 
truth of them; he anſwered ; © Doubt, Sir, Doubt! 
Pray, ule not that word, when ſpeaking of me. I can- 
not endure the term; at leaſt, while God continues to 
ſhine upon my ſoul, in the gratious manner he does 
now: Not (added he) but that I am ſenſible, that 
_ while in the body, if left of him, I am capable, thro' 
the power of temptation, of calling into queſtion every 


truth of the goſpel. But, that is ſo far from being the | 


| Caſe, that the comforts and manifeſtations of his love 
are fo abundant, as to render my ſtate and condition 


the moſt deſirable in the world. I would not exchange 


my condition with any one upon earth. And, with 
 reſpe@ to my principles; thoſe bleſſed truths, which 1 
' bave been enabled in my poor meaſure to maintain, 
appear to me, more than ever, moſt gloriouſly indubi- 
table. My own exiſtence is not, to my apprehenſion, 
a greater certainty.” “ 85 „ 5 
© The ſame friend calling upon him a day or two be- 
fore his death, he ſaid, with hands claſped, and his 
eyes lifted up and ftarting with tears of the moſt evi- 


dent joy, © O my dear Sir, I cannot tell you the com- | 


| forts I feel in my ſoul: They are paſt expreſſion. 
The confolations of God to ſuch an unworthy wretch 
are ſo abundant, that he leaves me nothing to pray for, 
| but a continuance of them. I enjoy a heaven already 


in my ſoul, My prayers are all converted into praiſe. 
Nevertheleſs, | do not forget, that I am ftill in the body 


and liable to all thoſe diſtreſſing fears, which are inci- 
dent to human nature, when under temptation and 
without any ſenfible divine ſupport, But, ſo long as 
the preſence of God continues with me in the degree 1 
now enjoy it, I cannot but think, that ſuch a deſponding 


trame is impoſſible,” All this he ſpake with an em- 


. *, 
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{erene, but he evidently poſſeſſed the fulleſt aſſurance | 
of the moſt triumphant faith. He repeatedly told me, 


that he had not had the ſhadow of a doubt, reſpecting 
his eternal ſalvation, for near two 1 paſt. It is no 


od, I can add, that 


phaſis, the moſt ardent that can be conceived. 
_ * Speaking to another particular friend upon the ſuh. 
ject of his“ Dying Avowal,” (a paper which he pub- 
lined a little before his death, reſpeCting a report which 
was {aid to have been raiſed of his recanting his wri. 
tings) he expreſſed himſelf thus ; © My dear friend, 
thoſe great and glorious truths, which the Lord, in + 
rich mercy, has given me to believe, and which he haz 
enabled me (though very feebly) to ftand forth in the 
defence of, are not (as thoſe, who believe not or op. 
poſe them, ſay) dry doQtrines, or mere ſpeculative 
points. No. But, being brought into practical and 
heart-ſelt experience, they are the very joy and ſup- 
port of my ſoul; and the confolations, fowing from 
them, carry me far above the things of time and of 
ſenſe.” Soon afterwards he added; “ So far as I know 
my own heart, I have no deſire, but to be entirely paſ. 
five; to live, to die, to be, to do, to ſuffer, whatever is 
God's bleſſed will concerning me; being perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied, that, as He ever has, ſo He ever will, do that 
which is beſt concerning me; and that He deals out, in 
number, weight and meaſure, whatever will conduce 
moſt to his own glory, and to the good of his people,” 
Another of his friends, mentioning likewite the re · 
port that was ſpread abroad of his recanting his for- 
mer principles; he ſaid, with ſome vehemence and e- 
motion, I recant my former principles! God forbid, 
that I ſhould be ſo vile an apoftate.” To which he pre- 
ſently added, with great apparent humility, * And yet 
that apoſtate I ſhould ſoon be, it I were left to myſelf.” 
To the ſame friend, converſing upon the ſubject of his 
ſickneſs; ** Sickneſs is no affliction; pain no curſe; 
death itlelf no diflolution,”. uo onion nn 
Mr Toplady had not learned the doctrines of grace 
in a human ſchool ; and it is no wonder, therefore, that 
the teacher, from whom he obtained them, neither ſuf- 
fered him to forget nor torego them. Writing, ſome- 
time ſince, to a friend he had long eſteemed, he uſed 
theſe words, reſpecting his own converſion : I well 
remember, that, when I firſt began to ditcern ſome- 
thing of the abſurdities and impieties of Arminianiſm, 
my mind was in a ſtate of ſuſpence, for many ſucceed- 
ing months. Dr Manton's ſermons, on the xviith of 
St John, were the means, through which my Arminian 
prejudices received their primary ſhock: A bleſſing, for 
which an eternity of praiſe will be a poor mite of acknow- 
ledgement to that God, whoſe ſpirit turned me from 
darkneſs to light, But it was a conſiderable time (and 
not till after much prayer, and much reading on each 
fide of the argument); e'er my judgment was abſolute- 
ly fixed. 1 ſhall, when in heaven, remember the year 
1758, with gratitude and Joy : As I, doubtleſs, ſhall 
the year 1755, in which I was firft awakened to feel 
| my need of Chriſt,” All his converſations, as he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to his deceaſe, ſeemed more 
| and more happy and heavenly. He frequently called 
himſelf the happieſt man in the world. O! (ſays he) 
how this ſoul of mine longs to be gone ! Like a bird 
impriſoned in a cage, it longs to take its flight, O that 
I had wings like a dove, then would I flee away to the 
realms of bleſs, and be at reft for ever! O that ſome 
guardian angel might be commiſſioned ; for I long to 
be abſent from this body, and to be with my Lord for 
ever Being :iked by a friend if he always enjoyed 
ſuch manifeftations, he anſwered ; © I cannot ſay, there 
are no intermiſſions; for, if there were not, my conſo- 
lations would be more and greater than I could poſſibly 
bear ; but, when they abate, they leave ſuch an abid- 
ing ſenſe of God's goodneſs, and of the certainty of my 
being fixed upon the eternal rock Chriſt Jeſus, that my 
foul is ſtill filled with peace and joy.“ 94 
| L 
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At another time, and indeed for many days toge- 
ther, he cried out, © O what a day of ſun-ſhine has this 


been to me! I have not words to exprels it. 
terable. O, my friends, how good is God! Almoſt 
without interruption, his preſence has been with me. 

And then repeating ſeveral paſſages of icripture, he added, 
« What a great thing it is to rejoice in death!“ Speak- 
ing of Chriſt, he ſaid, His love is unutterable !' He 
was happy in declaring, that the viiith chapter of the 


epiſtle to the Romans, from the thirty-third to the end 


of the {ix following verſes, were the joy and comfort 
of his ſoul. Upon that portion of ſcripture he often 
deſcanted with great delight, and would be frequently 
ejaculating, © Lord Jeſus! why tarrieft thou ſo long! 
He ſometimes ſaid, ** I find as the bottles of heaven 
empty, they are filled again ;” meaning, propably, the 
continual comforts of grace, which he abundantly enjoy- 
ed. When he drew near bis end, he ſaid, waking 
from a ſlumber; ** O what delights! Who can fathom 


the joys of the third heaven? And, a little before his | 
departure, he was bleſſing and praiſing God for contt- 
nuing tohim his underſtanding in clearnels ; * but (added 


he in rapture) for what 1s molt of all, his abiding pre- 
ſence, and the ſhining of his love upon my foul. The 
*ſky (tays he) is clear; there is no cloud: Come, Lord 
Jelus, come quickly!“ Within the hour of his death, 


haue called his friends and his ſervant, and aſked them, 
If they could give him up:“ Upon their anſwering | 
in the afficmative, ſince it pleaſed the Lord to be fo gra- 


cious to him, he replied ; © O what a bleſſing it is, you 


are made willing to give me up into the hands of my | 
dear Redeemer, and to part, with me: It will not be long | 


before God takes me; for no mortal man can live 


(burſting, while he ſaid it, into tears of joy) after the 


glories, which God has manifeſted to my foul.” Soon 


expreſſes it) _ 


after this he cloſed his eyes, and found (as Milton finely | 


„ — A death like ſleep, 
A gentle wafting to immorral life.” 


Thus departed from this preſent evil world the Rev. | 
Mr Toplady, and, cow delivered from ſin and ſorrow, | 


is doubtleſs employed in thankſgivings, where the 


wicked ceaſe from troubling, and where the weary are | 
at reſt&. May thoſe, who read this account of him, be | 
alſo prepared for the Lord's appearing, that they, to- 


gether with him and myriads of blefled ſpitits gone 


before him, may inherit the promiſes! As a controver- 


ſial writer, he could not fail of making many enemies, 


Whoſe errors he had freely attacked, and who may | 


therefore be dilpoſed to conſider him, not in the moſt 
candid view. 


who revile, and they who are reviled, my/? all appear 


before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, Let no man therefore, 
Judge before the time, until the Lord come, who will make | 
manifeſt the counſels of the heart. Real Chriſtians, reſpect- 
ing their ſpiritual lite, have but one object to view, 


Which is Jehovah their Redeemer; and but one rule to 


follow, which is his ever-bleſſed word. And with reſ- 


pect to each other, Luther's favourite ſaying may be 
received for a maxim; That Charity beareth all things, 


® It is not improper to note here, that a very falſe and ſhocking report $ 


was circulated not long after his death, chiefly in Yorkſhire, that Mr Top- 
lady had departed, like the wretched Spira, deſpairing and blaſpheming, aud 
that this Memoir of his Life was a mere romance fabricated by his friends — 
To detail and circulate lies upon matters of this kind would be dreadfully 
impious in Mr Toplady's friends, and ought to have been fully proved by thoſe 
who pretended to detect them. Upon this account, therefore, that truly 


pious and excellent gentleman, Sir Richard Hill, Bart. addrefled a letter da- 


ted Hawkſtone, Nov. 29, 1779, to Mr John Weſley, who was laid to be the 
author of this ſcandalous dett action, deſiring him to exculpate himſelf, or his 


filence would be conſidered as a tacit acknowledgment of his guilt.— We are 
ſorry to add, no anſwer was given, | 
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It is unut- 
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But the time is at hand, when both they | 


] 


TOP 


and yieldeth all things; but Faith, nothing.“ In hea- 
| ven, all the faithful have but one heart and ſoul, what- 


ever difterences or denominations they may have borne 
below. In the mean time, happy are they, who can ſo 


bear and torbear, as not to give up the truth, which 


is to be ſacrificed to no man; and yet can ſo aſſert it, 
when called upon by Divine Providence, as neither to 
court nor to fear the faces of any. | | 0 
* The following ſoliloquy, written ſome years ago 
by Mr Toplady upon the death of a valued friend, has 


been thought ſo appoſite to himſelf in his own dying 


hour, that it is preſented, without any tarther apology. 
It will provan'y be perceived by moſt readers, that H 
author had in view the memorable verſes of the dying 


emperor Adrian: But the dark deſponding thought of 


the Heathen, and the illuſtrious hope of the Chriftian, 


afford a compariſon, moſt gloriouſly advantageous on 
the {ide of the goſpel %. _ On en Orr nan 


„Tur DYING BELIEVER ro ms SOUL, = 


Deathleſs principle, ariſe; _ 
Soar, thou native of the ſkies; 
Pearl of price, by Jeſus bought, 
To his glorious likeneſs wrought, 
Go, to ſhine before his throne ; 
Deck his mediatorial crown : 
So, his triumphs to adorn ; 
Made for God, to God return. 
Io, He beckons from on high! 
Fearleſs to his preſence fly; _ 
Thine the merit of his blood; 
Thine the righteouſneſs of God. 
Angels, joyful to attend, 5 
Hov'ring round thy pillow bend 
Wait to catch the ſignal giv'n, 
And eſcort thee quick to heav'n. 


Is thy earthly houſe diſtreſt? 
Willing to retain her gueſt? 
*Tis not thou, but ſhe, muſt die: 
Fly, celeſtial tenant, fl. 

Burſt thy ſhackles, drop thy clay, 

Sweetly breathe thyſelf away: 

Singing, to thy crown remove; 
Swift of wing, and fir'd with love, 


Shudder not to pals the ſtream: 
Venture all thy care on Him; 
Him, whoſe dying love and pow'r 
Still'd its toſſing, kuſh'd its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave; 
Gentle, as a tummer's eve: 
Not one object of his care 
Ever ſuffer'd ſhipwreck there. 
See the haven full in view! )?! 
Love divine ſhall bear thee through, 


„ ADRIAN to his Soul on his Death-bed : 


Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, wut ſoles, dabis Jogos! ? 


Mr Pope has given this Tranſlation ; 


Ah! fleeting ſpirit ! wand'ring fire, 
That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Mult thou no more this frame inſpire? _ 

No more a pleaſing chearful gueſt ? 

Whither, ah w hither art thou flying? 

To what dark undiſcover'd ſhore? | 
Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying; 

And wit and humour are no more, 


— 


regular period, was choſen a fellow of his college. He 


RN 
Truſt to that propitious gale: 
Weigh thy anchor, ſpread thy fail. 


Saints, in glory perfect made, 
Wait thy paſſage through the ſhade: 
Ardent tor thy coming o'er, 
See, they throng the bliſsful ſhore. 

Mount, their tranſports to improve; 


e 


TOSEPH TRAPP, a divine of excellent parts and 
J learning, and no leſs piety, was the ſecond ſon of 
Mr Joſeph Trapp, rector of Cherrington in Glou- 
ceſter ſhire, where he was born, in 1679. After an edu- 
enion in ſchool learning under his father, he was ſent, 

at the age of ſixteen, in 1695, to Wadham college Ox- 
ford ; and having taken his firſt degree in arts at the 


commenced A. M. May 13, 1702, and entered into 
holy orders, It is faid he became chaplain to Sir Wal- 
ter St John, grandfather to the famous Henty Viſ- 
count Bolingbroke. However that be, it 18 certain that, 
in the early part of his life, he indulged too much in 
_ voluptuous courſes, and cultivated the academical ſtudies 


no farther than was neceſſary to his improvement in 


the belles lettres. Poetry was his favourite ſtudy, his 
talents lay chiefly that way, and he ſoon made a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure therein, by writing his tragedy called 
 Abramule, or Love and Empire, which was brought up- 
on the ſtage in 1704. Four years after which, he ob- 
_ tained, in 1708, the poetry profeſſorſhip at Oxford, then 
lately founded by Dr Henry Birkhead. He was the firſt 
_ profeſſor, and did honour to the place, reading the lec- 
tures in Latin regularly, purſuant to the will of the 
tounder, every term in the public ſchools. They were 
_ drawn up in very elegant language, and were conſtant 


ly attended by very crowded audiences, not only from 


the novelty of the inſtitution, but from the real merit 
of every performance. Thus he diſcharged this office 


with univerſal applauſe, during the ten years of its con- 


tinuance in, his perſon, according to the rule of the 


thoughts to the more immediate buſineſs of a clergy- 
man, and coming to the capital, was appointed lectur- 
er of St Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, by the in- 


teereſt of Dr Lancafter, then vicar of that church, and 
provoſt of queen's college Oxford. He made an equal 


figure in he penn to his former appearance iu the 
roſtrum, and was li 

_ ded audiences. In the mean time ſiding with the Tory 
party in ſtate affairs, he had been early appointed chap- 
lain to lord viicount Bolingbroke, who preſented him 
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- TOHN TRENCHARD, a ſtateſman and patriot of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, was deſcended trom an antient 
and wealthy family being the fon of Sir John Tren- 
chard, ſecretary of ſtate to king William III. who hav- 
ing this ſon born to him in 1669, was not wanting to 
ive him a liberal education; after which, deſigning to 
breed him to the law, he ſent him to one of the inns of 
court in London. Here he applied himſelf diligently to 
that ſtudy, became well {killed in it, and was called to the 
bar; but quitted in a ſhort time the practice of that pro- 
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Join the longing choir above : 
Swiftly to their wiſh be giv'n: 
Kindle higher joy in Heav'n. 
uch the proſpects that ariſe, 
To the dying Chriſtian's eyes ! 
Such the glorious viſta, faith 
Opens through the ſhades of death! 
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to the rectory of Harlington in Middleſex, a liging of 
good value; and in 1721 he obtained the vicarage of 
and ot Leonard's Fofter-lane in London. Here he 


the court of the adjoining hoſpital, and entered into - 


matrimony. He was much beloved by his pariſhioners, 
| and being a diligent and faithful paſtor, to which duty 
he even made his poetical talents ſubſervient, in a poem 


intituled, The four laſt things, or Death and Judgement, 
Heaven and Hell, of which he preſented a printed co- 
y to every one of his pariſhioners, 


trine of the moſt holy and ever bleſſed Trinity defend- 
ed and proved, to which he ſubjoined ſome Sermons 
on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. About the ſame 


— 


| time he wrote A preſervative againſt unſettled notions 


and want of true principles in religion, the third edi- 


taithful diſcharge of his miniſterial duties, he expired 


| November 22, 1747, with the character of a pathetic 
and inſtructive preacher, an excellent icholar, a diſcern- 


ing critic, and a very exemplary liver. He had been 


e | created D. D. at Oxford by diploma February 1, 1727, 
foundation; at the end of which period, he turned his | and no doubt would have been rewarded with higher 


C preferments in the church, had his friends continued to 


ſhare in the ſtate. He left one ſon, an only child, of 


entering into holy orders, became rector of Stratfield- 


| Sea and Stratfield Turgis in Ham pthire. In 1752 he 


publiſhed a collection of his father's ſermons, with the 


title of Sermons on moral and practical ſubjects, in two 


volumes Octavo. 


TRENCHARD. 


feſſion. His father's example concurring with his own 


- — 
- 


fairs; and this homour was particularly encouraged by. 
his obtaining the place of a commiſſioner for th for- 
teited eſtates of Ireland, after the reduction of that king- 
dom by king William in 1690. This favour flattered 
bis ambition, entered him into the miniſtry, and he 
ſoon made a conſiderable figure. 


the united pariſhes of Chriſtchurch in Newgate-ſtreet 


fixed his relidence in the parionege-houſe ſuuated in 


; In 1729, and the 
ollowing year, he preached the ſermons at lady Moyer's 
lecture, which he printed, under the title of The doc- 


tion of which came out in 1730. During his lecturer- 
| ſhip at St Martin's, which he held to his death, he was 
much concerned to ſee the great increaſe of popery in 
that pariſh; and, in the view of giving a check to it, he 
publiſhed a piece, intituled, The church of England 
| defended againft the falſe reaſoning of the church of 
Rome. After a painful and laborius life ſpent in the 


his own name, who was bred at New college Oxford, 
| where he took the degree of A..M. Jan. 14, 1742; and 


inclination, led him to the ſtudy of politics and ſtate af- 


By the deceaſe of an 
uncle, and a marriage to a gentlewoman with a conſi- 
| derable fortune, he came into the poſſeſſion of a good 


eltates 


TRO 
eſtate, and the proſpect of a much better, which alſo fell | 
into his hands on the demiſe of his father in 1695, 
whom he ſucceeded likewiſe in the houſe of commons, 
being eleaed a burgeſs of Taunton in Somerſetſhire. 
In this ſituation he ſoon became a leading member, and 
diftinguiſhed himſelf by his writings in the political 


way. He had tor ſome time diſcerned the miſchiefs 
which threatened the conſtitution by a ſtanding army, 
and as loon as the neceſlity of it was removed by the 
peace of Ryſwick in 1697, he reſolved to exert his ta- 
lents againſt its continuance. Jn this ſpirit he publiſh- 
ed the ſame year his remarkable pamphlet, intituled, 
« An argument ſhewing that a ſtanding army is incon- 
ſiſtent with a free government, and ablolutely deftruc- 
tive to the conſtitution of the Engliſh monarchy.” This 
was further urged by © A ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding 
' armies in England, publiſhed in 1698. Thele pieces 
were drawn up with ſo much eloquence and force of rea- 
ſon, as procured a majority in the parliament, which 
obliged the king to ſend home his Dutch guards, and 
reduce the army to a very moderate ſtandard, though 
with great reluctance. After this, he proceeded to em- 
ploy the preſs by ſeveral other pieces, upon the various 
occurrences of ſtate affairs, from 1709 to 1719, when 
he began to turn his thoughts upon the ſubject of reli- 
gion, He had before taken into his houle, as an aman- 
uenſis, Mr Thomas Gordon, a Scotſman, of good learn- 
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is departure appointed the place where he thould be 
buried. At ſeventeen weeks old, he was committed to 
another woman, by whoſe care (through the bleſſing of 
God) he ſoon recovered. He was much affected with 
this preſervation, and makes many pious reflections 
upon it, He was brought up according to his degree, 
in the city of Exeter. At the grammar ichool, having 


a quick apprehenſion, and delighting in his book, he 
ourftript moſt of his ſchool-fellows, He was allo mo- 


deft, civil, obedient to his parents, and free from thoſe 
youthful extravagances to which others cf his age were 
addicted: So that his maſter was much troubled when 
he was taken from him, and ſaid, He thought his mo- 
ther did her ſon and him an injury in removing him 
from ſchool; for he was the moſt forward boy that 


ever he taught. Being now about fiſteen years of age, 
and having a mind to be a merchant, and to travel 


into foreign parts, his mother ſent him into France, to 


learn the language, betore he was an apprentice. From 
hence he dates the beginning and occaſion of his future 


ſins and calamities : For going abroad into a world full 
of ſnares, with a blind mind, a fooliſh fancy, and a 


graceleſs heart, he was drawn into great evils ; of which 


ic drew up a relation (as he ſays) to warn others from 
running into the like temptations, and to caution pa- 
ary againſt indulging their children's unreaſonable de- 
res. | | 
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TRO Fo, 
ing and parts, who improved them ſo much by his 
maſter's converſation and inſtructions, as to become a 
fellow-writer with him; and in November 1720 they 
began in conjunction to publiſh periodically a teries of 
letters, under the r.ame of Cato, upon various and im- 
Ir ſubjects relating to the public. Thoſe were 
irſt printed in London, and afterwards in the Britiſh 
Journal, and were continued, with very great reputa- 
tion, almoſt to the death of Mr Trencherd, who pave 
way to fate in December 1723. The immediate caute 
of his death appeared to be an ulcer in his kidnies, He 
is laid to have thought too much, and with too much 
ſolicitude, to have done what he did too intenſely, and 
with too much vigour and activity of the head, which 
brought upon him many bodily diforders, and is ſup- 
poſed at laſt to have worn out the ſprings of life. He 
left no writings at all behind him, except two or three 
looſe papers, once intended for Cato's letters. He had 
no iſſue by his wife, who, finding Mr Gardon very ulte- 
ful in managing her affairs, continued him in her ſer- 
vice, was much pleaſed with his company, and, having 
paid a decent tribute of tears to the memory of her de- 
_ ceaſed huſband, entered ſome time after into a tecond 
marriage with this ingenious friend and companion, who 
had ſeveral children by her. She ſurvived him ſome 
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a good memory, and ſome knowledge in the Latin, 
within a year lpoke French ſo readily, that they ſaid 
there was but one Engliſhman there before who excel- 
led him. Here an ague ſe zed and held him about niae 
weeks, by which he was brought very low: But he was 
ſecure and ſtupid, having no terious thoughts of God 
or another world. While he continued in this place, 
Mr Ramet was killed by a piece of rimber, and the 
rubbiſh which fell upon him. The papiſts took ad- 
vantage from his death to inſult his family, and cry 
after them, when they went abroad, The great dog, 
or the great heretic, is ſent to hell.“ Hence alſo their 
' preachers took occaſion to defame the proteſtant reli- 
| gion, and prejudice their people againſt it, When his 
year was out, he returned to Morlaix, There he ſtaid 
about nine months; and having no employment, nor 
any to reprove him for what he did amiſs, he addicted 
| himſelf to a vain and ungodly courſe of life. He met 
with many inticements to ſin, and much fuel for his 
luſts, and ſpent a great deal of time and money in tennis- 
courts, and taverns, in learning muſic and dancing. He 
alſo frequently drank to exceis; for which, when he 
came to himſelf, he would be aſhamed, and take up re- 
ſolutions againſt it: But he ſoon broke them, that he 
might gratify his ſenſual inclinztions. Once he vowed 
never more to drink in a tavern: Bur, atter a little 
while, to ſatisfy his conſcience and ſecure himtelf (as he 
thought) from the breach of his vow, he put hs head 
out at the window, or went out into a gutter to ke off 
his glaſs; till at length he forgot his vow, ftM.4 his 
convictions, and could drink as frequently in taverns 
and to as great exceſs as ever. When he had been a= 
bout two years in France, and had ſpent very extra- 


| vagantly there, ke was {eat for home: and being much 


concerned 


TRA 

Truſt to that propitious gale : _ 
_ Weigh thy anchor, ſpread thy ſail. 

Saints, in glory perfect made, 

Wait thy paſſage through the ſhade: + 

Ardent tor thy coming o'er, _ 

See, they throng the bliſsful ſhore. 

Mount, their tranſports to improve; 
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The Life of JO 


J learning, and no leſs piety, was the ſecond fon of 
Mr Joſeph Trapp, rector of Cherrington in Glou- 


ceſterſhire, where he was born, in 1679. After an edu- 
<emion in {chool learning under his father, he was ſent, | 


at the age of ſixteen, in 1695, to Wadham college Ox- 
| ford ; and having taken his firſt degree in arts at the 
regular period, was choſen a fellow of his college. He 
commenced A. M. May 13, 1702, and entered into 
holy orders, It is faid he became chaplain to Sir Wal- 
ter St John, grandfather to the famous Henry Vil 
count Bolingbroke. However that be, it is certain that, 
in the carly -part of his life, he indulged too much in 
voluptuous courſes, and cultivated the academical ſtudies 
no farther than was neceſſary to his improvement in 
the belles lettres. Poetry was his favourite ſtudy, his 


| talents lay chiefly that way, and he ſoon made a diſtin- 


guiſhed figure therein, by writing his tragedy called 
 Abramule, or Love and Empire, which was brought up- 


on the ſtage in 1704. Four years after which, he ob- 
_ tained, in 1708, the poetry profeſſorſhip at Oxford, then 


lately founded by Dr Henry Birkhead. He was the firſt 
profeſſor, and did honour to the place, reading the lec- 


tures in Latin regularly, purſuant to the will of the 


tounder, every term in the public ſchools. They were 
drawn up in very elegant language, and were conflant- 
ly attended by very crowded audiences, not only from 

the novelty of the inſtitution, but from the real merit | 


of every performance. Thus he diſcharged this office 


with univerſal applauſe, during the ten y 


1 


tinuance in, his perſon, according to the rule of the 
foundation; at the end of which period, he turned his 
thoughts to the more immediate buſineſs of a clergy- 


| ſhare in the ſtate. He left one ſon, an only child, of 


man, and coming to the capital, was appointed lectur- 
er of St Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, by the in- 


tereſt of Dr Lancaſter, then vicar of that church, and 
provoſt of queen's college Oxford. He made an equal 


figure in the pulpit to bis former appearance in the 
roſtrum, and was ki 

ded audiences. In the mean time ſiding with the Tory 
party in ſtate affairs, he had been early appointed chap- 
Ein to lord viicount Bolingbroke, who preſented him 


Fe 


and wealthy family, being the fon of Sir John Tren- 
chard, ſecretary of ſtate to king William III. who hav- 
ing this ſon born to him in 1669, was not wanting to 
55 him a liberal education; after which, deſigning to 


court in London. Here he applied himſelf diligently to 
that ſtudy, became well ſkilled in it, and was called to the 
bar; but quitted in a ſhort time the practice of that pro- 
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ears of its con- 


kewiſe attended with equally crowd- | publiſhed a collection of his father's ſermons, with the 
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breed him to the law, he ſent him to one of the inns of 
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TOSEPH TRAPP, a divine of excellent parts and 


_—— 


The Life of JOUN 


TON TRENCHARD, a ſtateſman and patriot of 
J ̃ diſtinguiſhed merit, was deſcended from an antient 


| 


| derable fortune, he came into the poſſeſſion of a 


„ 5 
Join the longing choir above: 
Swiftly to their wiſh be giv'n: 
Kindle higher joy in Heav'n. 
—— dich the proſpects that ariſe, 
To the dying Chriſtian's eyes ! 
Such the glorious viſta, faith 
Opens through the ſhades of death ! 


to the rectory of Harlington in Middleſex, a liting of 
good value; and in 1721 he obtained the vicarage of 
the united pariſhes of Chriſtchurch in Newgate-ſtreet 
; 1 Here he 
| fixed his relidence in the parſonage-houſe ſiuated in 


and St Leonard's Fofter-lane in London. 


the court of the adjoining hoſpital, and entered into 


matrimony. He was much beloved by his pariſhioners, 
| and being a diligent and faithful paſtor, to which duty 


he even made his poetical talents ſubſervient, in a poem 


intituled, The four laſt things, or Death and Judgement, 


Heaven and Hell, of which he preſented a printed co- 


y to every one of his pariſhioners, In 1729, and the 
following year, he preached the ſermons at lady Moyer's 
lecture, which he printed, under the title of The doc- 
trine of the moſt holy and ever bleſſed Trinity defend- 
ed and proved, to which he ſubjoined ſome Sermons _ 
on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. About the ſame _ 
time he wrote A preſervative againft unſettled notions 
and want of true principles in religion, the third edi- 
tion of which came out in 1730. During his lecturer- 
ſhip at St Martin's, which he held to his death, he was 
much concerned to ſee the great increaſe of popery in 
that pariſh; and, in the view of giving a check to it, he | 


publiſhed a piece, intituled, The church. of England 


defended againft the falſe reaſoning of the church of 
| Rome, After a painful and laborius life ſpent in the 
faithful diſcharge of his minifterial duties, he expired 


November 22, 1747, with the character of a pathetic 
and inſtructive preacher, an excellent icholar, a diſcern- 


ing critic, and a very exemplary liver. He had been 
| created D. D. at Oxford by diploma February 1, 1727, 
| and no doubt would have been rewarded with higher 


er 
preferments in the church, had his triends continued to 


his own name, who was bred at New college Oxford, 


where he took the degree of A. M. Jan. 14, 1742; and 
entering into holy orders, became rector of Stratfield- 


Sea and Stratheld Turgis in Hampſhire. In 1752 he 


volumes Octavo. 


title of Sermons on moral and practical ſubjects, in two 
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TRENCHARD. 


feſſion. His father's example concurring with his own 


inclination, led him to the ſtudy of politics and Rate af- 


fairs; and this bomour was particularly encouraged by 
his obtaining the place of a commiſſioner for th for- 
teited eſtates of Ireland, after the reduction of that king- 
dom by king William in 1690. 
bis ambition, entered him into the miniſtry, and he 
ſoon made a conſiderable figure, 


uncle, and a marriage to a gentlewoman with a conſi- 
good 
eſtate⸗ 
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This favour flattered: 


By the deceaſe of an 


nt 
eſtate, and the proſpect of a much better, which alſo fell 
into his hands on the demiſe of his father in 1695, 
whom he ſucceeded likewiſe in the houſe of commons, 
being elected a burgeſs of Taunton in Somerletthire, 
In this ſituation he ſoon became a leading member, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings in the political 
way. He had tor ſome time diſcerned the miſchiefs 
which threatened the conſtitution by a ſtanding army, 
and as loon as the neceſſity of it was removed by the 
peace of Ryſwick in 1697, he reſolved to exert his ta- 
lents againſt its continuance, In this ſpirit he publiſh- 
ed the lame year his remarkable pamphlet, intituled, 
% An argument ſhewing that a ſtanding army is incon- 
ſiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely deſtruc- 
tive to the conſtitution of the Engliſh monarchy.” This 
was further urged by © A ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding 
armies in England, publiſhed in 1698. Theſe pieces 
were drawn up with ſo much cloquence and force of rea- 
ſon, as procured a majority in the parliament, which 
obliged the king to ſend home his Dutch guards, and 
reduce the army to a very moderate ſtandard, though 
with great reluctance. After this, he proceeded to em- 
ploy the preſs by ſeveral other pieces, upon the various 
occurrences of ſtate affairs, from 1709 to 1719, when 
he began to turn his thoughts upon the ſubject of reli- 
gion, He had before taken into his houle, as an aman- 
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| looſe papers, once intended for Cato's letters. 


T-K Q | 
ing and parts, who improved them ſo much by his 
maſter's converſation and inſtructions, as to become a 
fellow- writer with him; and in November 1720 they 
began in conjunction to publiſh periodically a leries f 
letters, under the Name of Cato, upon various and im- 
* an ſubjects relating to the public. Thoſe were 
irſt printed in London, and afterwards in the Britiſh 
Journal, and were continued, with very great reputa— 
tion, almoſt to the death of Mr Trencherd, who gave 
way to fate in December 1723. The immediate caute 
of his death appeared to be an ulcer in his kidnies, He 
is {aid to have thought too much, and with too much 
ſolicitude, to have done what he did too intenſely, and 
with too much vigour and activity of the head, which 
brought upon him many bodily diforders, and is ſup- 
poſed at laſt to have worn out the ſprings of life. He 
left no writings at all behind him, except two or three 


no iſſue by his wife, who, finding Mr Gardon very ule- 
ful in managing her affairs, continued him in her fer- 
vice, was much pleaſed with his company, and, having 
paid a decent tribute of tears to the memory of her de- 
_ ceaſed huſband, entered ſome time after into a tecond 
marriage with this ingenious friend and companion, who 
had ſeveral children by her. She ſurvived him ſome 


uenſis, Mr Thomas Gordon, a Scotſman, of good learn- 
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FN EORGE TROSSE was born in Exon, the 25th of 
October, 1631. His grandfather Thomas Trofle, 
Eiq. had nine ſons and one daughter; his father Henry 
Troſſe, Eſq. the eldeft ſon, was bred a counſellor at 
law; his mother was Rebekah, the daughter of Mr 
| _ Walter Burrow, a merchant, who was twice mayor of 
Exeter, and a conſiderable benefactor to the city, He 
was put to nurſe in the country to a woman that kept 


. 
on 


him till he was almoſt ſtarved. His life was even deſ- 


paired of; ſo that his father being about to take a 
Ne in which he ſhould not be abſent long, before 


1is departure appointed the place where he thould be 


buried. At ſeventeen weeks old, he was committed to 


another woman, by whole care (through the bleſſing of | 


God) he ſoon recovered. He was much affected with 
this preſervation, and makes many pious reflections 


upon it. He was brought up according to his degree, 


in the city of Exeter. At the grammar ichool, having 
a quick apprehenſion, and delighting in his book, he 
ourſtript moſt of his ſchool-fellows, He was alſo mo- 


deft, civil, obedient to his parents, and free from thole 


youthful extravagances to which others of his age were 
addicted: So that his maſter was much troubled when 
he was taken from him, and ſaid, He thought his mo- 
ther did her ſon and him an injury in removing him 
from ſchool; for he was the moſt forward boy that 
ever he taught. Being now about fifteen years ot age, 
and having a mind to be a merchant, and to travel 
into foreign parts, his mother ſent him into France, to 
learn the language, betore he was an apprentice. From 


hence he dates the beginning and occaſion of his future | 


fins and calamities : For going abroad into a world full 
of ſnares, with a blind mind, a fooliſh fancy, and a 
graceleſs heart, he was drawn into great evils ; of which 
he drew up a relation (as he ſays) to warn others from 

running into the like temptations, and to caution ha- 
rents againſt indulging their children's unreaſonable de- 
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He tarried a while at Morlaix, in lower Britanny 
and from thence was fent to Pontive, to Mr Ramet, a 
French minifter, who taught the tongue to ſeveral Eng- 
liſh youths that boarded with him. Mr Trofle, having 
a good memory, and ſome knowledge in the Latin, 
within a year Ipoke French ſo readily, that they ſaid 
there was but one Engliſhman there before who excel- 

led him, Here an ague te'z:d and held him about nine 
weeks, by which he was brought very low: But he was 
ſecure and ftupid, having no terious thoughts of God 

or another world. While he continued in this place, 

Mr Ramet was killed by a piece of timber, and the 
rubbiſh which fell upon him. The papiſts took ad- 

vantage from his death to inſult his family, and cry 
after them, when they went abroad, The great dog, 
or the great heretic, is ſent to hell.“ Hence alſo their 
preachers took occaſion to defame the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and prejudice their people againſt it. When his 
year was out, he returned to Morlaix, There he ſtaid 
about nine months; and having no employment, nor 
any to reprove him for what he did amiſs, he addited 
himſelf to a vain and ungodly courſe of life. He met 
with many inticements to ſin, and much fuel for his 
luſts, and ſpent a great deal of time and money in tennis- 
courts, and taverns, in learning muſic and dancing. He 
allo frequently drank to excets; for which, when he 


ſolutions againft it: But he foon broke them, that he 
might gratify his ſenſual inclinztions. Ouce he vowed 
never more to drink in a tavern; But, atter a little 
while, to ſatisfy his conſcience and ſecure himielf (as he 
thought) from the breach of his vow, he put hes head 
out at the window, or went out into a gutter to ke ofl 
his glaſs; till at length he forgot his vow, ſtifflod his 
convictions, and could drink as frequently in taverns 
and to as great excels as ever. When he had been a= 
bout two years in France, and had ſpent very extra- 


ſires. 


vagantly there, he was ſeat for home: and being much 
concerned 


He had 


came to himſelf, he would be aſhamed, and take up re- 


| , T1 0 | 
: conterned at what account he thould give his mother 
= of his extravagant expences, that he might prevent her 
diſpleature, he pretended he had been viſited with a 
very expenſive fit of ſickneſs, and that he had been often 
let blood for it. This was a grols lie; for he never had 
any blood taken from him there: Yet he oſten at- 
- firmed it, and perſiſted in it ſeveral years, without 
the leaſt temptation to it, or hope of profit by it. All 
he brought home for ſo much time and money ſpent, 
was, (as he ſays) The French tongue, garb, and man- 
ners, a little muſic and dancing, and an initiation into 
* company-kceping.” His mother was offended at his 
gallantry, and ript off the broad gold lace from the 
 _fleeves of his doublet. FFV 
After he had lived at home almoſt a year, without 
applying bimſelf to any thing that was good, ſave on- 
ly that he read ſometimes out ot Mr Smith, or Dr Har- 
ris's ſermons, to his grandmother, who was confined to 
her bed: being now about ſeventeen years old, he was 
defirous to be a bound apprentice to merchant beyond 
the ſeas. This his mother readily agreed to, becaule 
ſhe thought it would be the moſt likely way to get an 
eſtate, though there was cauſe to fear it might prove 
the ruin of his foul, ſeeing he had been ſuch a prodigal 
before, and ſtill continued fooliſh and fantaſtical. Up- 
on this occaſion he writes thus; “ I wiſh parehts, as 
they love the ſouls of their children, and value their 
own comfort, would not ſuffer them to go beyond the 


vation: Or elle, that they would commit them to ſome 
religious perſons there, who would conſcientiouſly diſ- 
charge their duty to them.“ And, in another manu- 


ordinary tradeſman, under whom I could expect no 
great profit or preferment for them, than ſend them to 
the richeſt merchant in Spain or Portugal.“ A bro- 
| ther-in law of his having a near relation in Loadon, 
who was a Portugueſe merchant, he was ſent up thi- 
ther, with a conſiderable ſum of money, by him to be 
bound an apprentice to a merchant in Portugal. All 

. the time he was in London, which was three or four 
months, he lived in idleneſs, haunted taverns, gamed, 

_ drank to exceſs, and ſtill retained and increaſed his an- 
tipathy to the power of godlineſs, and the profeſlors of 
it. He went to a church where the common-prayer 
was conſtantly read, being zealous (to ule his own 
words) for he knew not what, and contemning 
*what he ought highly to have loved and honoured; 


tions. 5 | „ 
While he continued here, he was bound to a Lon- 


might claim his freedom, and enjoy he privileges of 


Graveſend, bound for Oporto; where he ſafely arriv- 
ed in three weeks time; and lived upon trial with one 
of the chief Engliſh merchants in that city. He calls 
his abode there, another ſad and ſinful period of his 
life. There he found no other religion but popery: 


—_ . For though the Engliſh were not papiſts, though they 


did not go to mals, confeſs to prieſts, fall down before 
idols, pray to ſaints, fetch the blood from their backs, 
or go in proceſſions and pilgrimages, yet, which was 
worle, they had no religion at all among them, that 
ever he could ſee, but were practical atheiſts. Tis true, 
the proteſtant religion was not then tolerated, much 
leſs were miniſters, or any ſocial worſhip of God per- 
mitted. And, as ſoon as any ſhip arrived there from a 


ſea (ill they have ground to believe that a good work 
is wrovght in them, and God engaged for their preler- 


ſcript, If I had ever ſo many - ſons, and could have 
them placed abroad for nothing, 1 would ſooner ell 
my ſhirt from my back to place them here with an 


God preſerved him from it. 


don merchant, that at his return from Portugal, he 


the city. At length he went on board a ſhip, at 


proteſtant country, the inquiſitors demianded all reli- 


1 
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gious books from their owners, ſealed them up in a bag, 
and kept them in their convent, till they were ready to 
depart. Though, after this, Cromwell got liberty for 
our merchants to profeſs their own religion, and to 
have paſtors to. preach, and adminiſter other ordinan. 
ces among them, even in the cye, and under the noſe 
of the inquiſition. However, they who adventurcd 
their eſtates and lives to ſteal cuſtom, and ſend home 
bullion, might much more eaſily have concealed their 
bibles and good books: But they did not care to run 
any riſk for their fouls, He ſays, he did not remember 
that he ever ſaw a bible, or religious book, or one ad 
ot lolemn worſhip performed in their houſes, or heard 


God named there, but in vain. - Ihe Lord's day was 
ſpent in caſting up their books, or in recreations upon 


the river, or abroad in the country, Engliſh merchants 
lived in uncleanneſs and drunkenneſs, manifeſting leſs 
ſorrow for their fins, and apprehenſion of the wrath of 
God deſerved by them, than the popith inhabitants; 


and fo cauſed the name of God to be blaſphemed, and 


bardened the ſuperſtitious natives in the prejudices a- 


gainſt the proteſtant religion, as if it was a doctrine of 


licenttouſneſs, and gave liberty to all ſorts of villanies. 
* I might here (ſaith be) enlarge upon this very ſaid 
ſubject of the wickedneſs of our merchants in foreign 
parts (as to the greateſt number of them) but my de- 
lign is not to treat of others lives and miſcarriages, bur 
„ 5 


Ihere he ſtill continued profane and irreligious; ne- 
ver but once or twice bowing his knees to God, though 


he did it to images; ſymbolizing with papiſts in their 


| geſture, to avoid their anger. He ſpent the greateſt 


part of his time idly, ſcarce ever looking into a hiſtory, 
or other book. He either played at tables, or waited on 
his maſter while he was playing. He and his fellow- 
lervant found ways to ſteal wine (though they had no 
need of it, having a handſome allowance) with which 
they made an old woman, who was the houle-keeper, 
drunk. On the Lord's day he went to taverns, play- 


ed at ſhuffle-board or billiards, and went upor the ri- 


ver for his diverſion. He had allo many temptations 
to commit fornication, -but the good provideace of 


Thus he lived in that city a child 
years and an half; and might have continued there many 
more, had not God prevented it in this manner: His 
kinſman at London, with whom an hundred pounds 
was left (to be paid to his maſter in Portugal, when he 
ſhould be bound) refuſed to pay it there in Engliſh mo- 


ner; but gave order to his factor at Oporto, to pay it in 


| Portugucle money. This his maſter diſliked, and told 
deſpiſing pure worſhip, and doting on human inven- h 


im, he would not take him on thoſe terms, He was ſur- 


| prized, as he had reaſon, and nettled at theſe words: and 


being afraid the time he had already ferved would not be 
allowed as part of his apprenticeſhip, he acquainted his 
maſter that he was reſolved to return for England; who, 
in diſpleaſure, told him: If you will deſert my ſervice, 


you ſhall pay for your diet allthe time you have been with 


me. This he thought hard and unreaſonable ; But he 


| was In the lion's mouth ; therefore he choſe rather to 


take up money of the factor before-mentioned, than to 
continue at ſuch uncertainties, So he paid his maſter 
the ſum which he demanded, and left Oporto. 9 
From thence he travelled by land, in company with 
Mr Robinſon, a papiſt, the proconſul of that city, to 
Liſbon, where he tarried about three months, while the 
ſhip, in which he returned, was taking in her lading. 


Ia the mean time he went to ſee the convent of the 


Engliſh jeſuits, where he found many young gentlemen 
of our nation recreating themſelves, and ſaw all manner 


| of attractions to ſenſe and fancy. His fellow-travelter, 
| out of a deſire to enrich the fathers, adviſed him to go 


home, 


of Belial, about two. 
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home, get his portion, and then return and join himſelf 


to their ſociety, that he might live as handſomely and 
happily as they. But the ſhip being now ready to ſail, 
after two years and three quarters 
went on board, and in ſix days arrived on the Engliſh 
ſhore. i 
of weather was forced into Plymouth. Upon his re- 


ay in Portugal. he 
The veſſel was bound for London, but by ſtreſs 
turn from Portugal, he makes the following reflections: 


« Every day, for many years upon my knees, I have 
heen thanking a wiſe and gracious God for bringing 


me thence, and not ſuftering me to ſtay there any long- 
er. I might have lived there many years more, got 
a good eftate, and come home rich and flouriſhing ; but 
then 1 ſhould have diſhonoured God all that time, and 
have brought home infinitely more curſes upon my 
_ perſon, than croſſes in my purſe. I ſhould have return- 
ed with a heart full of pride and luſt, and fuel to feed 
them all my days. But, bleſſed be God, that I tarried 
there not a day longer. I would not live there now 
one day, as L lived then months and years, for all the 
riches in Portugal 5 8 


9 
o 


He met with very ſtormy weather in his paſſage, | 
but was unaffected, both with the danger, and the mer- 


cy of God in preſerving him, and bringing him home 


in ſafety from a popiſn country; nor did he make any 
ſuitable returne. The day he landed, which was Satur- 
day, he was very drunk. The Lord's day he went to 
church, and heard a ſermon, but neither by a thought 
in his mind, nor a bill in the congregation, did he give | 
thanks for his ſafe arrival; yea, even on that day he 
' drank to exceſs. The Monday morning he was ſo over- 
come with liqour, that when he was come a little way | 
out of the town, he fell from his horſe, and lay, (as he 
Was told) dead drunk in the highway; from whence 
he was carried away to an ale-houſe, and put to- bed. 


The next day he got ſafe to Exeter. 


While he continued there, which was five or ſix years, 


he lived as bad, or worſe than ever. As reaſon, bodily 
ſtrength, money, credit, vain companions, &c. in- 
_ creaſed, 1o did his crimes. One day he rid with his 


mother to Feniton, about twelve miles from Exe- 


ter. The next morning, contrary to her mind, he re- 
turned to the city, and, that he might ingratiate himſelf 
with the cavaliers, became ſurety for one who had beena 


major in the king's army, in a bond cf ſome hundred 
pounds. Aſter this he drank to excels, yet made a ſhift to 
get on horſeback in the evening. By the way he fell off 


bis horſe, but got up again, he knew not how, and at 
length came fafe home. He retled into the kitchen, 
_. aſked his mother's bleſſing, fell flat on his face before 


ber, and was carried to-bed. A ſervant aſked him, 


whether he was not afraid to ly alone? He anſwered, 


do not fear all the devils in hell, but can go and 


ly any where at any time.” He flept ſoundly all night, 


but the next morning, the folly and danger of his being 
bound for the major came into his mind ; his brain was 
diſordered, and he was hurried with diſquieting 


thoughts, which ended in difiraftion and outrageous 


madneſs, He hath given a particular account of his 


| horrid blaſphemies, dreadful deſpair, temptations, and 
attempts to deſtroy himſelf; of the viſions, whimſies, 
confuſed heap of ridiculous fancies, and nonienfical de- 
luſions, (as he calls them) with which his head was fil- 


led during bis diſtraction; cf his being cured at Glaſton- 
bury, his relapſes into his old fins, and the return of 
his trouble and miſery, and of his perfect recovery at 

"He concludes this account with thele words:“ Thus 
I have given a brief narrative cf a wicked and wretched 


life, a life full of daring crimes, and viſited with dread- 


ful judgmeats, till I was about fiye-and-twenty years 


old. Though God might then have juſily cut me off, 
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and caſt me into hell, or bave left me to the power of 
the devil, and the {way of my lufts, to have 1ncreaſed 
my eternal torments every minute of the remaining part 


of my continuance on earth : Yet ſuch was his infinite 


goodnels, ſuch his incomparable and unmatchable grace, 


that here a period was put to my ungodly courſes, but 
not to my days. I believe I may date my beginning to 
ſeek after God, and my perſeverance in that ſearch till 


[ had found him, from this very time: For though I 
cannot tell the miniſter or ſermon whereby I was con- 
verted, yet, I bleſs God I can tay, I am what I was 


not; I am quite contrary to what 1 was in the paſt 


years of my life, both in judgment, heart, and conver- 
ſation ; and about this time I began, or at leaſt endea- 


vouted ſo to be. God was pleaſed to make ule of all 
the terrors of my conſcience; thoſe dreadful convic- . 


tions, and the lively apprehenſions I had of the lake of 


fire and brimſtone, to drive me from fin and hell. And 
if any one was more eminently inſtrumental in my 
converſion than another, I have ftill thought Mrs Gel. 
1 10Þ wi the periot ns | - 
After he had lived at home ſome time, he rode to 
Oxford with a:nephew of his brother-in-law. There 


he met with one of his acquaintance, who ſo com- 


mended an academical life, that he had ſome inclina- 


tion to it. This, at his return, he [ropes to his mo- 
ther, who gave her conſent, an 

handſome allowance. He went thither the latter e 
of May, 1657, in the ſix-and-twentieth year of his 


age; entered gentleman commoner in Pembroke Col- 


lege, and remained there ſeven years. There he kept 


cloſe to God in duty, and to his book in ſtudy, and in- 
creaſed in knowledge; finding by experience; that the 
beſt ſtudying is upon the knees. At length he began 


to preach, but very privately, becauſe of the act againſt 


| conventicles, Nevertheleſs, on the Lord's day, he ſtill 
went with his mother to his pariſh church, (where they 
had a very good preacher) and heard the liturgy ; for 


upon reading Mr Ball againſt Can, he thought he might 
lawtully join with thoſe of the church of England in 
their worſhip, as long as he was not active in any thing 

11 


he ſcrupled. And he profeſſes, I think I may ſay, 
ever I had the ſpirit of God moving upon my foul in 


prayer, it hath been when J have joined in common- 
prayer.” But he never received the ſacrament there, 


not being ſatisfied in the geſture: However, he did 
not condemn ſuch as uſed it; nor would he keep any 


from that ordinance. for kneeling at it. His labours 
met with good acceptance among ferious people ; bur 


the Penn of his relations, who were prejudiced 
nonconformiſts, made him walk with a heavy 


againſt 1 
heart; yet he kept his ground, not receding from what 
he thought his duty. And his blameleſs and pious life 
procured him reſpect, or at leaſt prevented them from 


" diſcovering their contempt of him, ouly in diſputes 
paſſions would ariſe, Mr Robert Atkins, a worthy and 
excellent nonconformiſt, for whom he had a high. 
eſteem, was very deſirous to have him ordained. At - 
firſt he was ſomewhat averſe to it; but when the Ox- 
ford act drove diſſenting miniſters from cities, Corpora- 


tions, and their own benefices, he conſented, and was 
ſolemaly ſet apart to the work of the miniftry in So- 
merſetſhire, 1666. He accules himſelf for enterin 


8 
upon the miniſtry too raſhly, not duly conpagrin the 
bleſſed 


weight and importance of that glorious and 
function; the gifts and graces requiſite as due Gqualifi- 
cations for it; and the temptations which attend a 


faithful diſcharge of it. For above twenty years he- 


* © T rcjoice to hear that Mrs Gollop is with you.—-I am p tſuaded, 
under God, the has been the prime inſtrument both of the health of my body, 
aud the ſalvation of my ſoul.” Letter ie his Mother, Oxon, oRobef 4, 


"4 


1658, 


- preached 


promiſed him * 
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ASS. 27. 
preached once a week, and adminiſtered the Lord's 
per every month, in the midſt of the moſt violent 


bout a year and a quarter, he preached in a licenſed 
houſe : "Heh that was recalled, be deſiſted from public 
preaching on the Lord's day, and went to church as 
Sorticdy, yet he continued to preach and adminiſter 
the lacrament at other times, until the revolution. 
When K. James gave liberty of conlcience by his decla- 
ration, (April 11, 1687) he would not preach on the 
Lord's day till the afternoon, when the public worſhip 
was ended; becauſe he ſuſpected a deſign to weaken and 
* undermine the church of England; and when that was 
done, the diſſenters might eafily be cruſhed. Beſides, 


he thought it a great inſtauce of arbitrary government to 


diſpenſe with rhe laws of the land, and that ĩt was done in 
favour of the papiſts: therefore, if he had been profe- 
cuted upon the act againſt conventicles, he reſolved ra- 
ther to tuffer than to plead the king's declaration, which, 
he thought contrary to the ſubject's liberty, eſtabliſhed 
' by law, and to have a direct tendency to deſtroy our re- 
ligion. This his moderation ex oſed him to the cen- 
ſures and laſhes of ſome on both tides : But he enjoyed 


peace of confcience, and fatisfaction in what he did. 
In the beginning of K. James's reign, the diſfenters 


in Exeter were obliged to meet very privately, and in 
ſmall numbers, being narrowly watched by the perſe- 
cuting party, who hoped to ingratiate themſelves with 


© the court, by rooting out thoſe whom they called ſana- 
tics. About twenty perſons, with three aged miniſters, 


of whom Mr Troſſe was the youngeft, were met to pray 
together. A malicious neighbour informed the magi- 


fſtrates, (who were at the mayor's feaft) that there was 


a conventicle. Three of them, attended with canfta- 
bles, and ſome of the rabble ſearched after, and found 


© out their little meeting. When they had given the mi- 


niſters hard language, and treated them as it they had 
| a the worſt ef malefactort ; they offered them the 
Oxford oath, | I That it is not lawtul, upon any pre- 
tence whatloever, to take up arms againſt the King, or 
any commiſſioned by him.—And that I will not at any 
time endeavour any alteration of government, either in 


church or ſtate.“] He declared his reſolution, not to take 


it; becauſe under ſome cirèumſtances, he ſhould ſwear 
apainſt his duty. He gave his inftances and reatons, to 
| Then he de- 


they told him, he muſt take it verbatim, as twas in 
the a. This he could not do. He pleaded, that the 
act did not reach him, becauſe he never had a benefice, 


nor was he legally convicted ef keeping conventicles. 
However, he and Mr Gaylard were committed to pri- 


ſon without law. Mr Downe took the oath, and was 
10 impriſoned. Mr Troſſe, and Mr Gaylard found 
three of the city minifters in the priſon'on the ſame ac- 
count, viz. Mr John Searle, formerly of Plympton, Mr 
Joſeph Halletr, and Mr John Hopping. The juſtices, 
not content to make a conventicle of this meeting, in- 
dicted the two miniſters, and Mr Criſpin, one of their 
company, for a riot, though there were but four old 
men, who had but two little walking. ſtaves with them, 
beſides women, and they made no reſiſtance; that they 


might fine them at their pleaſure, To prevent this, 


they brought a certiorari to remove it to Weſtminſter, 
upon which the magiſtrates dropped their proſecution; 
for they were aſhamed to have ſuch palpable cpprefſion 


ſeen in any court but their own. At the ſix months 


end, he was diſcharged from his confinement, which 
be eſteemed the place of his enlargement; for the pri- 
ſon was inconceivably better to him than a palace, more 
comtortable, and more profitable to his ſoul, He en- 


| When diſſentin 8 * 
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und his meditations Ypon God more ſweet than ever. 
tants were permitted and allow. 
ed to worſhip God according to their conſciences, by a 
law made in the firſt year of K. William and Q. Mary, 
(commonly called the act ot toleration) he again preach- 
me oy in church-ritne, and ſo continued to his 
death. HT 
Mr Troſſe had very great abilities both natural and 
acquired, | 
holy ſcriptures, the analogy of which he preſerved in 
his ow mind and warmly recommended to others. In 
his ſermons, he was very plain, perſuaſive, and methoedi. 
cal; and was much bleffed with ſuccets in his minifiry, 
In his duty, he was very exact. He would not bap- 
tize privately, but in' the congregation. He was alfo 
| very careful of whom he admitted to the Lord's ſup- 
per, ſuſpending diſorderly walkers from that ſacrament, 
which he thought belonged only to the faithful and 
approved. He did not chufe to adminiſter it to dying 
perſons, thinking (to uſe the words ot biſhop Burnet) 
that it was © a vulgar and fatal error, by which people 


| fancy, if they receive the ſacrament at their death, their 


peace is made with God; as it it were a paſſport to 
; eaven. ; | : | 1 | ; 5 © 

He was for ſinging David's pfalms, and ſcripture 
hymns, and joined with the congregation in the per- 
formance of that duty with much affeftion, He would 


- 


a note, though held up to him, until the ſinging was 


| ended ; much leſs would he etaploy himſelf in reading 


over ſuch notes as were put up, while others were 
vate compoſure in God's public worfhip. Wheteas 


would be better to have men's, or mluiſter's own in- 
ventions in ſinging of pſalms, than the divine inſpira- 


1 can believe (faith he) that theirs can be better than 
thoſe in ſcripture; or can be convinced, that thiere is 
neither pfalm, nor hymn in the Bible, that can fit a 
preſent condition, either for prayer, or praife, or. grati- 
tude, &c, I will think ſo: but as to the f. 


1 think it is not likely to fall out in my days.” He 
ſhewed great reverence in the worſhip of God, and 
Was diſpleaſed with the rudeneſs and careleſſaeſs of o- 
thers. Though he did not think that one place under 
the goſpel is more holy than another, ſo as to render 


that bodily reverence is due unto it; yet he thought 
that while chriſtians were aſſembled for, and actually 
engaged in public ordinances, che want of outward re- 
verence betrayed an ill temper of mind. When he did 
not pray, or preach himſelf, he gave a good example, 
frequently kneeling in prayer, and continuing unco- 
vered as long as any exerciſes of religion were per- 
forming, and no longer. He did not love to fee any 


ſenſe of what they were doing, or deligned to affront 
that glorious 9 wich whom they had to do. 
He behaved himſelf as a fon of peace, and was of a 
moderate healing ſpirit, His principles and practices 
were truly catholic, he longed for the union of chriſ- 
tians in thole things which are eſſential to chriſtianity ; 
bewajled the breaches and diviſions which are among 


order to heal them, He Was a ha 
maintaining unity and concord in 
lived, and of reſtoring it to other places. For many 


ppy inſtrument of 


years betore his death there were no conſiflcrable dif- 
: x | ferences 


not riſe from his ſeat, or put forth his hand to receive 


praiſing God. He difliked the ufe of hymas of pri- 


the ſervice performed in it more acceptable to God, or 


put themſelves into lazy and indecent poſtures, while 
toe were employed in holy things, as if they had no 
Ee O 


the city where he 


3 3 
Joyed his health, followed his ladies, and in the nigüt 


He was a great reader, but eſpecially of che 


Mr Bampfield ſeemed. to be of the opinion, that it 


tions of David, and other authors in ſcripture: © When 


| ormer of thele 
two, I hope I ſhall never believe it; and as to the latter, 


* 


proteſtants, and would have done any thing but fin in 


9 
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ferences or animoſities among thoſe who belonged to | ſeveral fits of ſicknels, and diforders of body, he enjoyed 
the three united congregations in Exeter, _ whom | a bleſſed compoſure of mind, and hope cf ever- 
he beſtowed his labours. He heard many differences, laſting happineſs, without any anxieties abouthis future 
and was often deſired to make up breaches, and decide | Rate. n he Vas ill in a Peripneungny, a worthy 
controverſies, in which he had good ſucceſs; perſons | miniſter who viſited him, aſked him how he did, he 
deing generally pleaſed with his determinations. While | anſwered, ff Here my heavenly Father is pleaſed to lay 
ſome, who know not the way of peace, are (as one | his rod upon my back, but I deſire to bleſs him for that 
ſays) for unchyrching, unchriſtening, and unmiaiſtering | he ſhines upon my conſcience. At another time he 
proteſtants at home and abroad; he owned all ſuch as | ſaid to another pious miniſter, © God hath made me to 
were united to Chriſt the head, and did fot think-that | ſee that he is well pleaſed with me in ſeſus“ To one 
others diſclaiming us, as if we were not children of the | who aſked him, whether he had aſſurance; he replied, 
ſame Father, would warrant our diſowning, or rejeQing | “ I have a ſtrong confidence of heaven, and.believt I 
them; for froward uncharitable brethren are brethren | ſhall go thither : But I never had any great joys, except 
ſtill, His toul came nor into their ſecret, who, having | when I was in priſon, and in a great ſickaeſs in 1688.” 
their hearts inflamed with raſh zeal, ſet the church and | In another ſicknets, he ſaid to ome who ſtood by his 
the world on fire. To one who wrote, that it was not | bed-fide,, Death is no terror to me, I can look with 
without a very ſenſible regret that he was forced to | comfort into the grave.” And at another time, © It is no 
_diflent from him, about the new ſinging ; he replied, | more to me to die, or to think of dying, than to go from 
Lou have no more reaſon to regret your iſſent one room to another.” Again, he laid to a relation; 
from me, than I have mine from you; for in all things | © As far as I know, all is well within.“ Dining at a 
we cannot agree till we come to know as we are known, | friend's houſe, whom ſome 2 expreſſed their 
and to ſing our hallelujahs in an everlaſting conſort, fears of the ſmall-pox ; he ſaid, © Let them be afraid 
where our voices will never claſh, nor ſhall we any | to die, who have no God to go to. 
more diſpute about, nor trouble one another for the. | For ſome weeks before his deceaſe, he complained 
mode of them.” V ithat he was weak, and indiſpofed; yet would not remit 
This his peaceable temper made Mr Baxter thus con- any thing of his public work, private fludies, or ſecret 
clude a letter, which he wrote him but a few months before | devotions. He had been long preparing for, and ex= 
his own death, Auguſt 8, 1691. * Dearbrother, I rejoice | peCting his diſſolution. And the evening before he was 
to hear of your health, and labour, and love to concord | taken away, he told his wife very poſitively, that the 
and moderation, being your languiſhing, now uſeleſs | time of his departure was at hand. This he ſpake with 
- fellow-ſervant,” I fhall end this obſervation with that | a great deal of chriftian courage, without betraying any 
prayer, wherewith he concludes his Vindication ot his | flaviſh fear. When he perceived that ſne was much 
| Diizourſe of Schiſm ; * The Lord, the God of all fleth, affected with his words, he deſired her not to be trou- 
and the Father of all ſpirits, pour out the ſpirit of love, | bled, and put her in mind that he had been a great 
_ - viddom, humility and forbearance, upon all his taithful | while with her. She being ſolicitous about an affair of 
lervants, that whereto we have attained in the grand | conſequence, inquited of bim concerning it. He faid, 
and ſaving fundamentals of doctrine and practice, we | he would not think, or ſpeak about the world then; for 
may all walk by the ſame rule and mind the tame things, | he would prepare for the Lord's-day which was a _ 
and wherein we are otherwife minded, and differ in re- ing, but oa Monday (God willing) be : would fal y 
mote matters from thoſe fundamentals, we may wait | her. Though he did not live till that time, ſhe found 
till God ſhall reveal the truth unto us; and, in the | all fafe and well. The Lord's-day he roſe early in the 
mean time, grant us condeſcending, healing, and for- | morning, and preached at the meeting near Southgate 1 
bearing ſpirits mutually toward each other, and huſh | in the forenoon. Though his indiſpoſition grew upon = 
all uncharitable, violent and rendering {pirits and him, it did not hinder him from going through his 
methods, whereby our breaches are more widened, | work, eds 5 5 3 
God more difhonoured, {atan more pleafed, and fin and | In his prayer after ſermon, he gave thanks to God 
«guilt more increaſed; that, if poſſible, peace and unity | for aſſifſting him who was weak in body, but (as he 
may be had on earth; it not, this is our comfort, that | was pleafed to ſay, according to his wonted humility) 
. *rwill be completed and eternalized in heaven.” | much more weak in his foul, As he was returning 
_ When berhad a famity, be walked withls 55: Zoufe | home, being ſeized with faintneſs: and carried ino an 
with a perfect heart, and was an example of ſtrict and-ſe- | apothecary's houle, he ſaid, © 1 am a Y When he 
rious godlineſs. A. D. 1680, he married Suſanna, the | was a litt recovered, and had a proſpect of the King 
daughter of Mr Richard White an eminent merchant | of Terrors, who was juſt ready to ſeize him, he was 
in Exeter, of whom he himſelf ſays, that © fhe was pi- | not at all diſmayed, but looked the laſt enemy in the 
_ ous and religious, prudent and frugal, ſober and tem- face with comfort, and received the ſentence of death 
perate, ſedate and compoſed, ſeldom or never moved | with chearfulneſs, ſaying ro thote friends who were 
with paſhon, a very delightful and advantageous yoke- | abouthim, * There will ſhortly 'be an end of all ſin, 
fellow.“ He was a very eAioone Ring to her, ſorrow and trouble. I thank you for all your kind- 
and moſt compaſſionately tender of her in afflitions ; | nefſeſs to au unworthy ſervant of Chriſt.” When they 
he . for her by his will, and left'her a | expoſtulated with him for preaching under fuch diſor- 
comfortable maintenance. He paid great reſpect to | ders, he ſaid, It becomes a miniſter to diepreacting.” 
ber parents, and was kind and obliging tocher brothers | He could not be prevailed upon to be carried in a chair, 
and ſiſters. He once took a journey of near-fourſcore | but walked home. Before he got thither he began to 
miles, on purpoſe to viſit and comfort one of her fiſ- | grow . faint again. An intimate friend who attended 
ters when the laboured-under ſpiritual trouble. To his] him, entreated him to ſit down, but he refuſed. When © 
ſervants he was a kind and gentle maſter, being care- | he. juſt got into his own houſe, he fell down, after 
ful ot them in health and fiekneſs, inflructing them in, | which his lips kept moving for ſome time. Though | 
and exhorting them to, their duty, and calling upon | his tongue, which. had been a ready and faithtul ſervant, bo 
them to redeem time for ſecret prayer. His meek and | now failed him, yet he ſtill ſeemed to be breathing 4 
quiet ſpirit made him eaſy with his domeſtics ; he nei- after God in fervent prayer; his friend thought he heard | 
ther ſpake roughly to them for trivial matters, nor | him pronounce'the words Jeſu's ſake. The phyſician 
did he aggravate ſuchfoults as were committed through | was called, and rich-cordials adminiftered, but could 
- forgetfulneſs, but excuſed what was not ſinful. Under | not reach his caſe, and renew a lite quite ſpent and worn 
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out in labour and watching, and ſo in about three quar- | mains were carried from his own houſe to St Barthols. 
ters of an hour he quietly ſurrendered his ſpirit to God, ' mew's church yard, in Exeter, attended by a ver 
about one o'clock, the 11th of January 1743, when he great multitude, among whom were many oft 
had lived eighty-one years and eleven weeks, and been , try of the city and country, 
an ordained miniſter above ſix and forty years. 


On the Thuriday tollowing, January the 15th, his re- 


r* he gen- 
0 who did him honour at his 
death. He was buried near the eaſt wall, by the grave 


of a kinſman who bore his name, 


ccc 


The Martyrdom of JOHN TUSCAEN, of Audenard in Flanders, Anno 1 566, 


t 5 


14 5 
. 5 
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L "HIS young man was a maker of tapeſtry, and a- 


bout two and twenty years of age. He was the 
{on of one Simeon Tuſcaen of Audenard; who trained 
him up from his infancy in a godly manner... When he 
arrived at the age juſt mentioned, and hearing how 


_ prevalent the corruptions of the church of Rome were 


at Bruxels, he determined in himſelf to make it known 
| by the effect, that the adoring of a breaden God, ſo 
much worſhipped. by the popiſh church, was nothing 
elſe but an abominable and execrable ſacrilege. Having 


turned much in his mind the weightineſs of the buſi- 


neis he was to undertake, he at length determined to 
demonſtrate the ſame more fully and apparently in a 
public aſſembly on the 3oth day of May, 1566 (which, 
after the cuſtom of the Romaniſts is called the feaft of 
God, or Corpus Chriſti day). The two cities of Aude- 
nard and Pamelle being joined as it were in one, there 


were two temples dedicated there, not to the Lord, but 


the one to St Walburgne, called the church of Aude- 


nard and the other to their Lady, which is within.the 


juriſdiction of the lord of Pamelle. 


* 


people utterly eſtranged from the true worſhip of God 
ready to fall down and proftrate themſelves before a 


© breaden cake, he forthwith (not caring what ſhould be | perceiving that he ſecretly aimed at their idolatry, 
the iſſue) being urged thereto through a zeal for God's C 3 tops 
glory, drew towards the prieft, while he was elevating. 
and ſhewing that which they call the hoſt; and with | 
great vehemency ſnatched it out of his hand, caſt it to | 
| Fd brake it all to pieces, ſaying with a | 


tne ground, an | 
loud voice, See here, my maſters, your goodly God, who 


——— 


_ - thbſe places, to perform that which long before he had | 
projected in his own thoughts, Being come into the | 
© quoir ot the church, and beholding there a multitude of | 


is not able to help himſelf, but is broken all to pieces. 


How long. How long, O ye ſenſeleſs prieſts, will Ne 
thus defile the holy ſupper of the Lord? ſhall we never ſee 


an end of your filthy 1dolatries? If the authority of the 


boly ſcriptures can nothing move you, yet at length be 


warned and admoniſhed by this preſent example, that 


there is not a jot of divinity in this bread, ſeeing it is 
ſubject to be thus handled: will ye worſhip a dead idol, 


| yourſelves being living men? 


At this vehement and bold exhortation, accompanied 


with ſuch coaſtancy, all the people preſent ſtood amaz- 
ed, and a noiſe and buſtle enſued throughout the 
church. The curate of the pariſh, who before was in 
| ſome by corner, coming towards the quoir, met Tuſ- 
. Caen, as he was paſſing through towards Preaſe, with- 

out any fear or hindrance. The curate ſaluted him, 


not knowing what he had done, much leſs ſuſpecting 


that he was the cauſe of all that tumult, for he was his 
couſin. 


began to reprove him for deluding and abuſing the poor 


for them. The curate hearing this, called upon the 
people to lay hold upon him, as he was going flowly out 
of 1 church; but none offered to touch or apprehend 
him, ſo that he might have eſcaped from them, had he 


Tuſcaen took no notice of his ſalutation, but 


- filly people, being their overſeer ; for a day Will come, 
ſaid be, in which you ſhall render an account to God 


| again to pri 


—P 
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| 


with all ſpeed to the under bailiff of Pamelle, and im. 
ee him to go with him to apprehend the great 


no more haſte to eſcape than betore. 
took and impriſone 
Dinner being ended he was preſented before the magiſ- 
trates of Pamelle to be examined in the preſence of the 
| curate. After enquiring who had excited him to com- 


he did not believe it was the body of Chriſt. If, ſaid 


at his aſſumption, Add. i. 2. This ſame Jeſus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, ſhall ſo come in like 


1nc 


baftened his pace alittle. The curate ſeeing this, went 


eretic. As they were making towards him, he ſhewed 


They inſtantly 
him without any reſiſtance. 


mit ſuch an outrageous act to the hoſt, they aſked him 
what he held the bread in the maſs to be, and whether 


he, you conſider well what the angel ſaid to the apoſtles 


manner as ye have ſeen him go into heaven;” you 


15 plaiuly diſcern that we are not to ſeek him here be- 
„! Oo LEA LETT 
After ny other queſtions and anſwers; being ſent. 
on, he was the ſecond time examined: and 
being aſked whether he was himſelf when be did it, 
John Tuſcaen directed his courſe towards the latter of | or diſtracted? He anſwered, That he had done it, not 
raſhly, but upon. mature deliberation, Being further 


demanded what moved him to commit ſo heinous an 
act? If this, ſaith he, ſeemeth ſo ſtrange unto you, then 
I pray you tell me who moved Moſes to break the 
tables of ſtone written with the finger of God ? They 


ſent him to priſon again, 
The eighth of June 
morning into the Judgment Hall, to receive the ſen- 
tence which was to be pronounced againſt him ; where 
two friars minorites were purpolely ſent to ſee if they 


he was brought betimes in the 


could turn him from his conſtancy: for which purpole 


He anſwered them by another queſtion, namely, whe- 


ther the potter could make a por? They ſaid yes, but 
what was that to the purpoſe ? 


if the pot could make a potter? The good fathers, 


He aſked them again, 


ſeeing whereabout he went, forthwith left him. When 


be * he had thus ſtopped their mouths, he thanked 
God. 


Then the magiſtrates of the city went up into the 


Judgment Seat, and gave ſentence againſt him, which 
was, firſt to have that hand ftricken off, with which he 


we. taken the hoſt out of the prieſt's hands, and his | 
j DOG 


to be burned-to aſhes, which afterwards was to 
be ſcattered into the river. OY 


Au 
and of the people, tor the offence he had committed. 


If I have offended any (ſaid he) 1 aſk them forgivenels. 


Then was he led forth to be executed ; and as he went, 
he ſung in kis own mother tongue the Lord's Prayer 
with ſuch confidence, as argued the inward peace of his 

conſcience, in dying in ſo gocd a quarrel, 
The tormentor willed him te ſtretch forth his arm that 
this hand might be cut off; Which he did, ſuffering the 
; 9 8 | lame 


they aſked him, if he did_not believe that God was 
uded in the bread which is lifted up in the maſs? 


Hearing this ſentence he was very joyful, thanking 
his Judges, and the lord cf Pamelle. But the baliff 1 | 
denard wiſhed him rather to aſk forgivenets of God 


- 
F 


| T0. 4 
eme with ſuch patience, as if he had felt no pain. And 
then with his eyes lifted up to heaven, he ſaid, O 
God, it is for the glory of thy name that I endure theſe 
things. enable me now with ſtrength from above, that 
1 may finiſh this ſacrifice. - Forthwith the fire was kind- 
led, which made him at firſt to ſhrink a little; but by 
continual and ardent prayer to God the violence of the 
torment was abated and aſſuaged, Standing in the 

midſt of the flames, his body in a manner half conſum- 
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ed, he ſhewed apparent {ſigns to the beholders of his in- 


vincible courage, by holding up as well as he could, his 
arms in a light fire. | 

Thus was this valiant Martyr handled ia the preſence 
of multitudes; which cauſed many to cleave the rather 


to the doctrines of the goſpel, ſeeing him die ſo con- 


ſtantly. The river of Elcant received his aſhes, that 


4 ſentence given upon him might be fully accompliſh- 
ec. kt ; | | 
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. Hs learned and very laborious divine was born 


at Speenham-Land, near Newbury in Berkſhire; 


his father was a ſubſtantial clothier in that town, and 


at the age of eighteen, he was tranſlated to New-college 
in Oxford, of which he was fellow. Here he employec 
himſelf in the ſtudy of logic, then of philoſophy, and 


_ afterwards of divinity, with the cloſeſt application, for 


ſixteen years together, 

In the year 1604, he 
the ſame time he entered into holy orders, and became 
2 diligent and frequent preacher : He was admired by 


the univerſity for his ſubtle wit, exact judgment, exem- 


plary life and converſation, and for many other valua- 
ble qualities, which became a man of his ftunQtion. _ 
In the year 1614, he proceeded doctor of divinity, 


after having given abundant proof, both ot his learning 


and induſtry, in his lectures, and diſputations, as well 
as in tranſcribing and judiciouſly correcting the writings 
of the famous Dr Thomas Bradwardine, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, which were to be publiſhed by Sir Henry 
Saville. - He was eſteemed a popular preacher in the uni- 
verſity; and though ſome thought his diſcourſes a little 
too ſcholaſtic; yet they were accompanied with power 
and followed with ſucceſs. * 44 
le was called upon at this time to preach a ſermon 
on a day appointed for the baptiziog a Jew who taught 
many of the ſtudents Hebrew, and deceived many of 
the doctors in the univerfity, eſpecially Dr Lake, pro- 
voſt of New-college, by pretending to be converted to 


chriftianity ; but the day before he was to have been 


baptized, having filled his purſe, he ran away: How- 
ever, being purſued and brought back, Dr Twiſſe, the 


roceeded maſter of arts; about 


next day, laid aſide the ſermon he had ſtudied upon a 


| ſuppoſition that the Jew was to be baptized, and preach- 
ed a moſt excellent diſcourſe upon his revolt, in which 
he ſhewed God's juſt judgment upon that rebellious 
backſliding nation and people, whom he had given up 
to a reprobate mind, even tothis very day. He acquit- 
ted himſelf on this occaſion in fo learned and maſterly a 
manner, that he was applauded and admired by the 


whole univerſity. His celebrated lectures, read every 


Thurſday in the pariſh church of St Olave's, were ſo 


much frequented by the gownimen as well as by the 


townſpeople, that his fame reached the court, and K. 


James made choice of him tobe chaplain to his daughter 
Elizabeth, and to accompany her into Germany: 
| The doctor, previous to his entering upon his travels, 
diſpoſed of his patrimony, being about thirty pounds a 


year, and commended it to his brother, requiring him, 


that, out of the rents of it, he ſhould raiſe portions tor 
his ſiſters. In order to elude the tediouſneſs of the 
jodrney, he expounded ſome parc of the ſcripturee every 
day, by which means, accompanied with many wiſe and 


ſealonable admonitions, this amiable princeſs was ena- 


bled to moderate her grief, (on leaving her dear coun- 
try, remembering that here we have no abiding city, but 


are to ſcel a better in the world to come) and to encoun- 
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ter all thoſe adveile diſpenſations of the divine provi- | 


dence, with which ſhe was afterwards ſo ſeverely tried. 


For not long after ſhe was crowned queen of Boheinia, 
_ educated his fon at Wincheſter ſchool, from whence, | 


ſhe was forced to fly out of that country, then pregnant, 


and excluded out of the palatinate, (her hufband's pa- 
ternal inheritance) and driven to live in exile the re- 
mainder of her days; all which ſhe bore with the pati- 


ence, magnanimity and fortitude of a true chriſtian; 
Believing and experiencing, what the doctor had ſo 
| often inculcated, That God's gracious providenee doth: 


order the eſtates and conditions of men, whether proſ- 


and for the everlaſting good of thoſe that belong to him, 


| agreeable to that promiſe, Rom. viii. 28, We know 
that all things work together for good, to them that Iove God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpoſe,” 2p 


perous or adverſe, according to his own good plezfure, 


It was probably on account of the Dtor's great ſer- 
vices, this way, to this illuſtrious queen, that prince 


Rupert, one of her ſons, in the time of the civil war, 


coming to Newbury, where the doctor was miniſter, 
behaved to him with the greateſt courtely and familiari- 
ty; making him large promiles if he would be of the 


court party, and write iu their defence, and live among 
the m; but the doctor would by no means live among 


courtiers. He had not been quite two moaths in this 
| honourable employ ment at the court of the elector pa- 


latine, before he was recalled, to the great grief of the 


queen, and allo to the prince, who ſhewed his great 


concern at the doctor's departure, in a Latin ſpeech 
Which he made to him. 6 „ 


Upon his return to England, 


good of the church; and, in a country village, by cloſe 
ſtudy, laid the foundation of thoſe works which all the 


retormed have admired. Afterwards, h&was made vi- 


car of Newbury, where he gained a vaſt reputathn by 
his uteful preaching and exemplary living. Hig moſt 


| able adverſaries have confeſſed, that there was nothing 
then extant more accurate and full, touchiag therarmi-' 
nian controverſy, than what he publiſhed : and there 


have been ſcarce any, who have written upon this ar- 


gument ſince the publiſhing Dr Twiſle's works, but who 
| have made an honourable mention of him. 6, 


He did not ſcek after riches, nor eccleſiaſtical digni- 


ties and pzeferments, but modeſtly refuſed them, when 


they were offered him. He often congratulated hints + 
{elf on his low retired condition, as being liable to few=" 


er temptations and dangers than in the epiſcopal digdity 
he might have been expoſed to. He declined being 
warden of the college at Wincheſter, after being choſen 


| 1 he did not betake him- 
ſelf to a court life; but wholly applied himſelf tor the 


17 
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and earneſtly requeſted to accept it: As he did after- 


wards a prebend at Wincheſter; returaing thinks to De 
Moore his father-in-law and other friends, but intreat- 
ing them to give him leave to abide at Newbury to at- 
tend that flock over which God had placed him; ſay- 
ing, He thoyght himſelf unfit for a cathedral employ- 
ment, eſpecially among ſuch eminent men as were the 
ptebendaries of INC. The ſtates of Frieſeland 


invited 
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invited him to the profeſſorſhip of divinity in their uni- 
verfity of Franeker, but he refuſed it. Robert earl of 
Warwick alſo offered him a rectory; which, becaule it 
was a ſmaller pariſh than Newbury, and old age was 
creeping upon him, and his ſtrength began to fail, he 
thankfully accepted, provided the earl would take care 
to ſend a pious faithful paſtor to Newbury, The doc- 
tor waited on the archbithop of Canterbury, with whom 
he had been familiarly acquainted while ſtudents toge- 
ther at Oxford, and begged his grace's favour in the 
buſineſs. 1 . 

The archbiſhop entertained him courteouſly, and pro- 


mited to grant all that he requeſted: adding, that he 


would reprefent him to the king for a pious and learn- 


ed man, and no puritan, But the doctor perceiving 
the archbiſhop's deſign, and being determined to ac- 
cept of no other preferment than the earl of Warwick's 
{mall reQtory; he returned to Newbury, and entertained 


no more thoughts of leaving it, but ſpent his time there | 


in reading, meditating, preaching, and writing, with 


much pleaſure and ſatisfaction to himſelf, and to the 


great comfort and edification of his people. 

© monly called the Book of Sports) wherein the people 
were allowed to uſe certain {ports on the Lord 8-day, 

and which was commanded to be read in all churches 


on pain of ſuſpention both from office and benefice; 


yea, he modeſtly declared againſt it. K. James, being 
informed of it, lecretly commanded the biſhops not to 
meddle with him. The truth is (ſays Clark) the king 


knew very well, that though Dr 'Twiſfe had but a {mall | ſand pounds to be given to his children out of the pub- 
eftate, and lived meanly at home, yet his fame was great 


abroad in all the retormed churches, and that nothing 


could be done hardly againſt him, but it would redound 
greatly to the diſgrace of thote who did it. However, 


was forced from his living at Newbury by the caviliers, 


and died in very neceflitous circumſtances, having loft | 


all' his ſubſtance by the king's ſoldiers; inſomuch that 
| when ſome of the aſſembly were deputed to viſiſt him 
in his ſickneſs, they reported, that he was very lick, 


7 


In the beginning of the year 164.3, the parliament, 


deſigning to reform eccleſiaſtical affairs, called an afſem- | fteemed all good men, and only thought meanly of 


| bly of learned divines to adviſe and affiſt them therein; 
who, when convened, unanimouſly chote Dr Twiſſe 
to be the prolocutor, and paced him in the chair, 
though much againft his will. In his ſermon, at the 


meeting of the aſſembly, after exhorting them faithful- 


ly to diſcharge their high calling to the glory of God 

andthe honour of his church, he lamented very much 
that one thing was wanting, namely, the royal aſ- 
ſent to give comfort and encouragement to them. Yet 
he hoped that, by the efficacy of their fervent prayers, 


it might be obtained, and that a happy union might be | 


procured between the king and the parliament, He had 


Dr Twiſſe refuſed to read the proclamation (com- 


th 


long ſeen,. with great grief, the diſcord and diviſions | 


| between'the king and parliament, concluding they would 
prove fatal to both parties; and often wiſhed heartily, 


that the fire might be quenched, though it were with 


his own blood. | N 

As prolocutor, in which ſtation he continued to his 
death, he was a witneſs to the grievous contentions that 
_ prevailed among many good men; ſome inſiſting that 
nothing ſhould be reformed, while others would have 
every thing to be altered. In ſhort; the troubles of 
the times both in church and ſtate ſo afflicted this 
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twenty-fourth, and was attended by the whole a 
of divines; before whom Dr Harris preached his funeral 
 lermon from 7%. i. 2. Moſes my ſervant is dead. There 
his body reſted till the reſtoration of K. Charles II. when 
his bones were dug up by order of council September 
14, 1661, and thrown with ſeveral others into a hole 


„ 
nothing of his private ſtudies or 


good man, who abated 
public employment, that his health was much impaired: 
and, at length while (lays Clark) he ſpake unto God 


in the name of the people, and to the people in the 
name of God, and raiſed up the hearts of his dee 


into heaven, he fell down in the pulpit.“ He was car- 


ried home and lingered about a year; during which he 


was viſited by people of all ranks, who loved either 
religion or learning, to whom he gave comfortable evi- 
dences of his faith, and was himſelf a remarkable ex- 


| ample of patience, till it had its perfect work, and faith 
was changed into the beatific viſion of God: and ſo 


ſenſible was he of the approach of this change, that he 


laid, with almoſt his laſt words, in great peace and com- 


fort, Now at length 1 ſhall have leiſure to follow 

ſtudies to all eternity.” This happened about the 

3 of July, 1646, in the ſeventy-firſt year of 
—ů | „ PS | 


He was buried, at the requeſt of the aſſembly, in the. 


_ collegiate church of St Peter's, Weſtmiuſter, near the 


July 


upper end of the poor folks table, next the vearg: 
embly _ 


in the church-yard of St Margaret's, before the back 
door of the lodgings of one of the prebendaries. 
The day after his burial, the parliament voted a thou- 


lic treaſury ; but they were cheated out of that, and 


whatever their father left them: Nevertheleſs it pleaſed 
God, in his kind providence, ſo to provide for them, 


| "ae ENG, | that they obtained a decent ſupport. 
eale ſays, that, in the beginning of the civil war, he | 


The doctor was allowed to be a perſon of extenſire 
knowledge in ſchool divinity; a ſubtile diſputant, and, 


| withal, a modeſt, humble, and religious man. He liv- 
ed under an abiding ſenſe of the depravity of his nature, 
and ina frequent confeſſion of ſins; offering up unfeign- 


ed thanks to God, who, of his mere grace and love, 
had kept him from ſuch honours as might have expoſed 
him to temptations and ſnares. He reverenced and e- 


himſelf ; he admired the gifts and graces of God in 
others, and highly prized and commended them, 
though they were far inferior to his own. He con- 
ftantly kept a monthly faſt in his own tamily, whereby 


he endeavored to quicken his prayers, by which, with 
he pleaded with God in the behalt 


great 3 
ot the afflicted church of Chriſt, that God would be 
gracious unto it, and reſtore it to peace in his own duc 
time. Every day he applied himſelf with great zeal - 
and fervency of ſpirit to the throne of grace by prayer ; 
and always before dinner and {upper he read a portion 

of the ſacred ſcriptures, ex ta, 700 the more obſcure 

and difficult paſſages for the edification of his family. 
And out of the ſcriptures he gathered arguments, by 


which he might the more abaſe himſelf and his, and 


with the greater importunity wreſtle with God, for the 


obtaining ſuch mercies as he craved of him. 


The elder Spanheim ſtyles him /#b:il;imus T heologus 
fimul et Philoſophus, * a moſt acute Philoſopher as well as 
Divine.” He was particularly celebrated for his able de- 
fence of the writings of the excellent Mr Perking a- 
gainſt the arminiaass. 1 

| The 


VAY 


YONESIUS VAYRE was a popith prieſt, but | 
1 leaving that profeſſion, he went to Geneva, 
where he learned the art of bookbinding, and 

X often carried books into France. After which, 

in the reign of king Edward the 6th, he came into 
Jerley, where he was miniſter and preached. After 


the death of king Edward, the times becoming too 


troublous for him to tarry there, and intending to re- 
turn again to Geneva, he came into Normandy with 
his books, to a town called Fueille. At which place, 
when he went to hire a cart to convey his books, Wil- 
liam Langlois and John Langlois, two brothers, came 
to his lodgings and ſtopped them, and the perſon in 
whoſe cuſtody they were. ; | 
have eſcaped, yet bearing of the keeper of his books 
to be in trouble, came and preſenting himſelf, was in- 
ſtantly taken into cuſtody and committed to priſon, 
when the other was diſmiſſed. Atter ten weeks impri- 
ſonment, he was charged to be a ſpy, becauſe he came 
cout of England. From this priſon he was removed to 
the biſhop's priſon, and then to Roan, where ſentence 


The Martyrdom of  DYONESIUS VAYRE, ar Roan, Amo 15.54. 


Dyoneſius, though he might 


lifted up and let down again into the fire. After this 
ſentence was given, they threatened him with many 
terrible torments, unleſs he would diſcloſe ſuch as he . 
knew of the ſame religion with himlelt. To whom he 
| anſwered, That the ſounder part of all France, and ot 
the ſenate, was of that religion; notwithſtanding, he 
would utter no man's name unto them. And as for. 


their torments, he ſaid, they did. not move him; for if 
he were killed with racking, then he ſhould not feel the 
burning of the fire, 

little of tl 

ceeded to his burning: firſt they put a croſs in his hand, 
which he would not hold. Then becauſe he would not 


was given that he ſhould be burned alive, and thrice 
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GCARCE any thing proves the almighty efficacy ot 
the grace of God with more demonſtration, than 


the converſion of the determined oppoſers ot the goſpel. 


That ſuch men ſhould build the faith, which once 
they attempted to deftroy, not only ſhews that there 

is ſome extraordinary circumſtance in the caſe, but 
_ excites the public aſtoniſhment, and leads to the ſtrict- 
eſt enquiry. This enquiry, when conducted with can- 
dour and ſeconded by grace, has often ended in the 
converſion of others; and what was at firſt imagined. 
to be only a private matter, has eventually turned out a 


public bleſſing. The wonderful change made in the 


apoſtle Paul had this happy effect; and as the ſincerity 
of ſuch perſons, as the apoſtle and ſome others were, 
cannot reaſonably be queſtioned ; the ſurprizing altera- 
tion of their ſentiments and conduct has been produ- 


ced, as a ſtrong argument of the truth and glory of the 


goſpel. And, perhaps this argument has been treated by 
nobody with more force and perſpicuity {fo far as relates 
to the power of words), than by the late lord Lyttleton 
in his tract, entitled, Obſervations upon the converſion 
JJ | . 

Ihe ſubject of our preſent conſideration is another 
very remarkable inſtance of the ſame kind., Vergerio, 
as well as the apoſtle we have juſt mentioned, had too 
much kaowledge to be deceived by mere artifice, had 
too great an intereſt, as well as gave up too great an in- 
tereſt, on the oppoſite fide, to be queſtioned of their 
uprightneſs, and had nothing to hope for, by eſpoul- 
ing the cauſe of truth, but reproach, and perſecution, 
and poverty. 
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| bleſſed martyr's exiſtence in this vail of tears. 
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The Life of PETER PAUL VERGERIO, Biſbop of His. 


There were two of this name of P. P. Vergerio, and 
both very learned men. By way of diſtinction, our 
Vergerio is called junior, probably from being the 
younger of the two, The other was a layman, and a 


pupil ot Chryſoloras, of Conſtantinople, who revived 
the knowledge of the Greek tongue and other learnin 


it Italy, after a barbariim of above ſeven hundred years. 


It does not appear in what part of Italy our Vergerio 


was born or educated; but we find him celebrated tor | 
his knowledge in the canon law and ſcholaſtic divini- 
ty, and, in conſequence of it, employed by the pope, 


as his nuncio, at the ever memorable diet of Augſburg 


in the year fifteen hundred and thirty. Vergerio had. 
almoſt unlimited confidence placed in him, and was 

entruſted with a very ample commiſſion. His chief 
inſtructions were, that he ſhould uſe all endeavours to 


pfevent the holding of a national council in Germany, 
and to induce king Ferdinand, the emperor's brother, 
to oppole any treaty of that kind. Vergerio very ſedu- 
louſly acquitted himſelf according to the tenor of his 
commiſſion, and left no ſtone unturned to perplex and 


oppoſition. He alſo made Eckius a canon of Ratiſbon; 
a piece of preferment, which, as the pope's legate, he 


tion, in that caſe, being ſuſpended. 2 
Vergerio had conducted his truſt with ſo much ad- 


dreſs, that when Rango, the biſhop of Rhegio (who 
had been ſent by Clement VII. in quality of ambaſſador 


to 


When they ſaw him think ſo 
heir torments, they declined them, and pro- 


adore the image of the Virgin Mary as he paſſed by it, 
they cried, Cut out his tongue; when they caſt him 
into the fire, where he was to be thrice taken up, but 
the flame went ſo high that the hangman, being not 
able to come near him, cried to the people ſtanding by 
to help, and the officers with their ſtaves laid upon the 
people to help the tormentors, but not one of them 
would ſtir; che flimes ſoon after put a period to thig - 


FF 


mortify the Lutherans, by ſhewing every liberality to 
Eckius, Faber, Cochlæus, and others, who were their 
adverſaries, in order to induce them to make the warmer 


could confer, being preſent; the chapter's right of elec- 


8 E 
to Germany, to conciliate the breaches in religion, and 
to negotiate the affair of a general council) was thought 


dt co old and infirm to carry on the artifices of the Roman 
ſee; no body was thought more capable, or more attach- 


ed, to ſucceed in that commiſſion than Vergerio. His 
buſineſs was to profeſs, in behalf of the pope, his holi- 
neſs's ardent delire to convene a general council: while, 
ſecretly, he was to throw the moſt inſurmountable ob- 


ſtacles in the way of effecting of that meaſure, which 
might be in his power. It was a work of darkneſs; and 


he was enjoined to be as ſilent as death. | 


Pope Clement dying, cardinal Farneſe was elected in 


his flead, and aſſumed the name of Paul the third. 


This good man, as one of his firſt acts, created two of | 


His grand children (very much under age, and ifſue of 


his baſtards) cardinals of his holy church. He recalled 


I e from Germany, in order to be exactly inform- 
ed o 

in that country, and conſulted (lays Sleidan) with the 
cardinals, by what means they might beſt prevent the 


ſuſpected contrivances, they ſhould have embroiled the 
emperor and other princes in a war.“ The piety of this 
. needs no comment. 

reſolved at length to ſend Vergerio back again into 


_ _ Germany to proffer a general council, but to take care 

at the ſame time, under the appearance of the greateſt. 
opennelſs and ſimplicity, to learn what form the protel- | 
tants would inſiſt upon in reference tothe qualifications, | 
votings, and diſputations of the council; that there 

might be ſuch terms and rules impoſed on them, as he | 
might be ſure they would never conſent to. By this 


means, the odium of not holding the council would ap 
patently fall upon them. He was alto inſtructed, to ex- 
_ aſperate the princes of the empire againſt the king of 
England [ Henry the eighth] whoſe dominions the 


bring them over to the cauſe of Rome. One great 
_ reaſon (ſays Sleidan) why Vergerio was ſent back upon 
this commiſhon to Germany was, becaule king Fer- 
extremely well qualified to undertake that employ- 
nn, A AY nn, 1 
Early in the ſpring of the year 1535, Vergerio ſet 
out to execute this hypocritical commiſſion, in which 
he was exceedingly induſtrious, and negotiated with 
almoſt all the princes of Germany. At Prague he met 


with all imaginable ſubtilty, and according to the co- 


ther things, that the council deſired thould be called at 
Mantua, pretending the convenience of its ſituation 
with reſpect to plenty and acceſs, but meaning, really 
to get al the heads of the proteſtant party into Italy 
under his maſter's power, But the 
through and fell to the ground. Vergerio went alſo to 
Wittenberg upon the object of his commiſſion with Lu- 
ther ; but Luther knew not the value of gold, and did 
not eſtimate high enough all the preferments of the 
world, to give the pope's nuncio any proſpect of :uc- 
ces. 1 | 


ther, in order to give in a ſtate of affairs, and to explain 
his management in the commiſſion. His report was, 
that the proteſtants demanded a free council, in a con- 
venient place, which place muſt be within the territo- 
ries of the empire, as the emperor had promiſed them, 
With reipect to Luther and his party, there was no hope 


cot prevaiiing upon them by any other means, than ab- 
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the ſtate of religion (or moſt likely of other things) 
calling of a national council; till, by private and un- 


However, the new pope | 


pope's conduct, and gave very broad hints to the em- 
peror, that they could neither truſt him nor any of the 


pope had in contemplation io beſtow upon thoſe who. 
would conquer them: and he reccived a ſecret article, 
to tamper with Luther and Melancthon, in order to | 


dinand had recommended him to the pope, as a petſon 


with the good elector of Saxony, with whom he dealt 


louring of his commiſſion. He propoſed, among o- 


elign was ſeen 


la the year 1556, Vergerio returned to the holy fa- | 


„„ 
ſolute force and entire ſuppreſſion. As to the motion a. 
bout the kingof England, the proteſtants would on no 
account hear of it; and the reſt of the princes received 
it but coldly. Indeed, George duke of Saxony [ Luther's 
bitter enemy] did ſay, that the greateſt danger was from 
the proteſtants, which was only to be avoided by the 
pope and emperor declaring war againſt them, as ſoon 
as poſſible. ; 

Upon the force of this laſt hint, the pope ſent off 
Vergerio to Naples, where the emperor then was, in 


order to propole a war upon the Lutherans, as the beſt 


and quickeſt method of tettling the controverſy. The 
emperor came to Rome to debate this matter, and pro- 

poled earneſtly the calling a general council. The pope 
iniifted that it ſhould be held in ſome city or town of 


Italy; to which the emperor, not knowing the pope's 
holy motives, conſented, and accorcingly a bull wag 
drawn up by the nine cardinals out of the conſiſtor 


by the archbiſhop of Brundiſi, by the biſhop cf Rhe- 


gio, and by our Vergerio juſt made biſhop of Mod. 
ruſch and ſoon after of Capod' Iſtria. Mantua was 
the place fixed by the bull; and the twenty-third of 
May enſuing was the time, 5 | 

It was forſeen, that the proteſtants from every reaſon 


of ſafety and propriety, which could be dear to them 


as men and as chriſtians, would never conſent to put 
themſelves into the pcpe's clutches. Accordingly, they 
told the emperor, that they could not truft themſelves 
out of their own country; and eſpecially, as in the 


caſe of Dr Huls, it might not be eaſy to procure ſuch a 


ſort of ſafe- conduct, as would bring them back again, 
They laid open at large the fallacy and deceit o tae 


papiſts. Sleidan enters, at full length, all the debates 
upon this occaſion; to whoſe commentaries we muſt 
refer the inquiſitive reader. | 


Vergerio was called from: his embaſſy in Germany 


by the pope in the year 1537, as a man, who well un- 


derſtood and could well be truſted with his holine!s's 


affairs, and therefore could give him the moſt preciſe 
| account and advice upon them, From this time to the 
year 1541, he ſeems to have remained in Italy. But, 
in this laſt year, he was commiſſioned to go to the 
diet at Worms, under an aſſumed character for the 
French king ; as it was thought he might do his holi- 
| neſs more ſervice under a borrow'd form, than he could 
do in a real appearance, 
duſtry and addreſs, made a ſpeech here, upon the unity 
and peaceof the church, which he printed and circulated, 


Vergerio, with his uſual in- 


In this ſpeech, he inſiſted chiefly upon arguments e- 


gainſt holding a national council; for the pope, cf all 
things, could not endure that ſtep, and Vergerio knew 
very fully his ſecret thoughts. By Vergerio's means, 
in co-operation with other inſtruments, the conference 
| at Worms was impeded, and at length diſſolved. E- 

very thing, that artifice and evaſion could do, was at- 
tempted, and unhappily ſucceeded, | 


We have mentioned, that Vergerio was in great fa- 


vour with king Ferdinand, of Hungary ; to which may 
be added, that he was in ſuch terms of eſteem with him, 


as to be godfather to one of his children, with the mar- 
quis of 


q Brandenburgh, and the archbiſhop of Lun- 

When Vergerio returned from Worms to Rome, the 
pope, 1n reward for his ſervices, deſigned to have made 
him a cardinal, among ſome other perſons, whom he 


intended to promote; but, upon ſome infinuations, that 


he was leaning towards Lutheraniſm, through his loog 
reſidence in Germany, the. pope changed his purpoſe. 
Upon the information of this circumſtance (which 

| Tu {cems 


tion of a {inner va pirit 
is God tet home his word on both their hearts; and 
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me to have had no other foundationthan malice or 
| _—_ rom cardinal Ginucio, to whom the pope had 
told it Vergerio was quite aſtoniſhed ; and, in order to 
ut an end to all ſuſpicions of that fort, he retired into 
the country, and began to compole a book, to which he 
prefixed this title; © Adverſus ape/ratas Germaniæ; a- 
3 ing the apoſtates of Germany. This work naturally 

Fed him into ſtrict inveſtigations of the ductrines of the 
proteftants, which he had never duly examined before, 


| 


in order to give them the moſt exact and torcible con- 


futation. Divine grace took his occaſion, which he 


neant for oppolition 
| pecled--bis converſion, The apoſtle Paul was called 


dc the truth, when he meditated its ruin; and ſo was 


Vergerio, and the great Francis Junius. He tound him- 

5 de by 1 careful peruſal of the writings, which 

| he wiſhed to explode; and he ſaw the rottenneſs and 
impiety of that church, whole intereſts it had been the 
main bulineſs of his life to uphold, In the utmoſt per- 


turbation of mind, and relinquiſhing his views of a car- 


to bring about what he leaſt ex- 


dinal's hat; he went to confer with his own brother, 


"4 Baptiſt Vergerio, biſhop of Pola, in Iftria, which 
Sy i part of the Venetian ſtate. His brother, in 
the laſt degree of aſtoniſhment, began to bewail the ſtate 
and condition of Vergerio's underftanding, and ſeemed 


rather at a loſs what to do with himſelf than how to 


give advice to another. At length, by Vergerio's re- 


peated entreaties, they applied themſelves together in 


| ſearching the ſcriptures, and particularly in examining - 


by the {criptures that important article—the jultifica- 
n before God. The reſult was, the Spirit 


they became brethren in grace, as well as in blood. 


5 They ſaw, in this pure glaſs of the word, the error of 


the church of Rome upon this doctrine, as well as the 


abſurdity, falacy, and impiety of many other tenets, 


uhich it maintains. Convinced of the truth in their 


it W precious a light to be 
own minds, they ſaw it was too precious A light, 
| e de under 4 buſbel, or in their boſoms. They, 
therefore, preached to the people of Iſtria the true doc- 


i ; the meaſure of grace 
trine of the goſpel, according to the meaſure o 
given them. This ſoon alarmed the inquiſition, as 


Griſonio, went into the pulpit, and, amongſt o- 
| on terrors, excommunicated all who would not inform 
againſt perſons ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm. What would 
he ſay to Lutherans themſelves? He and his colleagues 


ſearched after thoſe, who had been guilty of reading 


the New Teſtament in the vulgar tongue, which it 


ſeems Vergerio and his brother had procured to be diſ- 


. among the people. This occatoned much 
eee The inquiſitors preached alſo 
irequent ſermons againſt the perſon and doctrine of 
YVergerio, "Pom 
ching ſtorm. n 
ol Bats en the immediate dominion of the pope, 
robably he had not ſo eſcaped. He firſt retired to 
Mantus and ſought the protection of cardinal Hercu- 
les Gonzaga, who had been his intimate friend. But 
he ſoon found, that no man of the world will protect 
from periecution on account of the goſpel ; for Gon- 
Zaga urged by letters from Rome, and by John Caſo, 
the pope's legate at Venice, ſoon thought it expedient 
to let Vergerio know, that his company could be diſ- 
penſed with. In this fituation, he thought it was pro- 
per to go to Trent, where the general council was con- 
vened, in order to explain his caſe to the fathers, among 
whom he had a right to fit. But the pope, though he 
No. LXII. | 


o was obliged to fly, for ſafety, from the 
ig oth It , had . in the eccleſiaſti- 


— 


Citadella, near that city, 
been much talked of all over the chriſtian world, and 


controverted doctrine, 


very ſenſible of his danger: and therefore, 


1 


wiſhed to have had him priſoner, yet finding it neceſſa- 
ry to remove all ſuſpicion (eſpecially in Germany) 
concerning the freedom of the council ; wrote to his 
legates, who preſided there, to get him proſcribed from 
appearing among them. Being in conlequence expel- 
led, he went to Venice; where Calo, the pope's legate, 
adviſed him to go by all means to Kome, and reconcile 
himſelf, Whether Caſo, was ſincere or not, Vergerio 
knew better than to truſt himſelf in the lion's den, and 
therefore went to Padua, where he remained for ſome 


During Vergerio's abode at Padua, there occurred in 
a circumſtance, which has 


which it may not be thought tedious 
relate, —In Citadella lived Francis 
great abilities and practice at the bar. This man had 
embraced the reformed religion with remarkable zeal 
and earneſtneſs, and; as he made proficiency in it, 
freely expreſſed his opinion of the ſeveral points of the 

both to his friends and to every 
body. A conduct of this ſort could not long be conceal- 
ed in Italy, but was at length noticed to John Caſo, 
archbiſhop of Benevento, and the pope's legate at 
Venice. When Spira was informed of this, he was 
after revolv- 
ing the matter in his thoughts, he followed eaſy counſels, 
and went to the legate, who had tent for hin. Before 
the legate he recanted his errors (as he termed them), 


or impertinent to 


begged his abſolution, and promited obedience for the 


Though the legate was glad of his voluntary 
confeſſion; yet, for the ſake of example, he enjoined 


him, by way of penance, to return home; and make 


a public recantation of the proteſtant doQrines, All 
this he promiſed to do, againſt the impreſſions, of his 
mind, and the clear conviction of his conſcierice, which 
reproached, and reproached. him again, for his ſhame- 
tul deſertion and denial. When he came homie, the ſo- 
licitations of his friends, (who urged, that the welfare 
ot himſelf, of his wife, children, eftate; and all, depend- 
ed upon it) prevailed; and he made his formal recan- 


| 8 tation. Soon afterwards his ſoul was ſtruck with hor- 
Well as raiſed the indignation of the monks Ihe ofh- | 
| cersof the inquiſition came quickly to Pola, and Capod 
Iſtria, where the brothers had preached, and committed | 
their uſual -outrages upon the people; and one of 


ror at what he had done: and he fell into the moſt 
dreadful deſpair of God's mercy. Growing worſe and 
worſe, and expzciling himſelf in language almoſt too 
dreadful to repeat, concerning his crime, and his aſ- 

ſured damnation from God; he was removed by his 

friends trom Citadella to Padua, that he might both 
have better advice of phyſicians, and the conftarit 
conference of learned men. His phyſicians ſoon 
conteſſed his malady beyond their art, and preſcribed 
for him, as the beſt and only remedy, good advice and 
{piritual conſolation. Accordingly, many of the elergy 
and others conſtantly attended him; and laboured to 


heal his mind by ſuch portions of ſcripture; as exhibit 


the riches and extent of the mercy of God to Wa 
and of 


ſinners. He allowed the truth of thoſe paſſages, 


all they could ſay reſpeQing the love of God in Chriſt; 


but ſtill inſiſted, that he was particularly excluded to be 
an inſtance of the divine vengeance, and that the pro- 


miſes did not belong to him, who muſt juſtly be damn- 

ed to everlaſting torments, becauſe he had abjured the 
truths of God, knowing them to be ſo, and againſt the 

repeated admonitions of his conſcience. He faid, in 
language as dreadful as ever was heard, that he felt the 
pains of damnation, even then, in his ſoul ; that he 
wanted to be at the worſt, which hell could inflict upon 


him, as the expectation of more torments increaſed 


thoſe he already ſuſtained ; and that, though he ſaw all 
glory and excellency in Os yet he was ſo far from lov- 
| 9 ing 


Spira, a lawyer of 
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him the more. In this condition he continued for ſome 
time, retuſiag all ſuſtenance, and ſpitting it out again, 
when forced upon him. Vergerio frequently viſited 
him, and ſet before him the freedom and fullneſs of the 
divine grace, urging 1 of Peter and others, 
who had fallen from God, 
cy again; but all his exhortations were in vain. What- 
ever could be ſaid, was thrown away upon poor Spira; 
and his malady increaſed more and more. In ſhort, he 


languiſhed, and ſunk, and died, in all the agonizing 


tortures of the moſt miſerable deſpair, . 
Vergerio, as an eye-witneſs of God's wrath for the 


denial of his truth, was deeply ſtruck with this dread- 
{ul example, and in conſequence was the more confirm- | 


ed by it in his attachment to the proteſtant doQrine. 
Till this period, he had evidently hefitated, and wiſh- 
ed to keep himſelf as ſafe as he could, without entirely 
makivg ſhipwreck of conſcience. But this awful in- 


tance determined him. He, therefore, fully reſolved 


to abandon his native country and all he had, and to 
become, in a double ſenſe, a ſtranger and pilgrim upon 


earth, Every true chriſtian muſt be this in his ſpirit; 


but every one is not called to be ſo both in body 
and mind, as Vergerio undoubtedly was, 


He quitted the fine country of Bergamo for the bleak 


\ barren hills of the Griſons: The Griſons became a 
ſpiritual Eden, far more delighttul than the Italian 

Pres, through the ſweet manifeſtation of the goſpel. | 
f 


f Carift and a dungeon have been preferred by man 


martyrs to a palace without him? ſurely Chrift and the | 


Griſons muft be far more welcome than all the buſy 
| ſcenes of life, where inward gon is a ſtranger, and 
where outward felicity flies of 


He was certainly able to do fo, in the ſtrength of grace; 
for he had ſeen and known them all in their higheſt 
ſpendor and magnificence: and, with Solomon, he 


could write upon them all ;— vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 
Vergerio preached the goſpel partly among the Gri- 


ſons, and partly in the Valteline, tor ſeveral years. At 


length, he was invited to Tubingen, in Swabia, by the 


duke of Wurtemburg, where he paſſed the remainder of 
gn ons „ . 

Vergerio's brother, John Baptiſt Vergerio, biſhop of 
Pola, who was converted to the truth at the ſame time 


(as we have mentioned) died before he left Italy; and it 


is ſuſpected, that he was poiſoned by thoſe deſperate 


and implacable papiſts, who hunted likewiſe tor Verge- 


rio's blood. „%% ò 
While Vergerio was among the Griſons, the emperor 
and pope had endeavoured to draw the Swils to the 
council of Trent: But the French king, having oppo- 
ſite views, inſtructed La Morliere, his embaſſador or 


* 


He under- | 
went this voluntary baniſhment, that he might hve 
Where he might freely profeſs the doctrine of Chriſt. 


in a dream, Vergerio 
counted the coſt, and had made a wile eſtimate of the 
| hdnours, the riches, and pleaſures, of a giddy world. 
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ing him on that account, that he moſt horribly hated 


but were received into mer- | 


3 . | 

envoy to the Cantons to diſſuade them from it. La 
Morliere, finding it a work of difficulty, prevailed up- 
on Vergerio, who was expert in negotiation aud bufi- 
neſs, to come to him from among. the Grifons. Ver- 
gerio ſupphed him with arguments, and, ſoon atter- 
wards, publiſhed a book againſt repairing to the coun- 
cil. By theſe means, Switzerland and the Griſons 


were preſerved from that corrup: leaven, and from be- 


ing enſnared by the policy of Rome. 


In this book Vergerio exhibi ed the pride, pomp, lux- 


ury, ambition, bribery, and diſſolute manwers of the 


court of Rome, which he declared be well knew, and 

from his heart deteſted : That the council of Treat 
was not called by the pope, to eſtabliſh the doctrine of 
Chriſt, but thoſe: human inventions which they had 


brought in contrary to the word of God; not to 


purge God's fold, but to difſeminate their iaveterate 
errors; not to reſtore chriſtian liberty, but to introduce 
a miſerable bondage and oppreſſion on the ſouls of men: 
That this appeared, from there being none but biſhops 
and abbots, who had taken an oath preſcribed by the 
Roman ceremonial, allowed to fit there: That the in-- 


terior clergy and ſecular princes had only a right to 


come, without the leaft power of deliberating or vo- 
ting; fo that every concluſion muſt be ex parte; as all, 
who differed from Rome, were without influence : and 
that, in ſhort, no good thing would be done, or any 
corruption complained ot remedied, though to remedy 
corruptions was the expreſs end for which the council 
nn (dl! 888 
The event proved the truth of Vergerio's aſſertion; 
y | as we may more fully learn from the celebrated hiſtory 
of that council, written by the excellent F. Paulo of 
%%% dd ñ Cog 
This good man, Vergerio, finiſhed his labours and his 
life at Tubingen on the fourth of October, in the year 
1506. His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr James 
Andreas, on 1 Tim, i. 12, 13. TI thank Chrift Jeſus 
our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faith- 
Jul, putting me into the miniſtry, who was before a blaſphe- 


mer, and a perſecutor, and injurious : But I obtained mercy, 
becauſe I did it ignorantly in unbelief, Upon this text he 


drew, and might draw, no very diſtant parallel between 
thoſe two perſecuting converts, the apoſtle Paul aud 


biſhop Vergerio. 
Pezelius 


ſays, that © of a wolf God made Vergerio 


| one of his fold, and a paſtor of his flock:“ and Trithemius 


{peaks of him, that he was a man, diligent in ſearch- 


ing the holy ſcriptures, and very learned in human 


ſcience, celebrated as a philoſopher and a rhetorician, 


and perfectly ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues.” 
| Thuanus mentions him likewiſe in very handſome. 
| terms, and perhaps as handſome as he dared : But Ver- 


gerio has a much better commendation than all theſe, 


the applauſe of his Maſter Well done, good and faithful 
ſervant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, TE 


l 


HESE. two bleſſed and conſtant martyrs, as they 
were going towards Geneva with one ot their ſons 
and a daughter, were apprehended by Giles le Pers; 
who overtock them by the way, and moſt wickedly and 
treacherouſly pretended great favour to them and the 
religion which he faid he ſuppoſed they profeſſed ; by 
which they were allured to confeſs what faith they were 
of, whicher they were going with their children, and 


{imple ſaints of Chrift were eatrapped and brought to 


ſwered uprightly according to their faith. 


God: and therefore the bread and wine muſt needs re- 


For as by bread and wine the heart of man is comforted, 
ſo the body of Chriſt crucified, and his blood ſhed ſpi- 


ritually, hath the like operation in the fouls of believers. 
For the maſs, they ſaid it was a thing moſt tuperſtiti- | 


ous, and mere idolatry. And if we put any part of 
ſalvation therein, they ſaid, it was utterly a robbing the 


paſſion of Chriſt the Son of God, and that it was not | 
once to be named our of a chriſtiaa mouth, Alſo, that 


they which ſay that Peter either was pope, or author of 
the ſaid mals, are tar deceived. And as for turaing 
bread into the body of Chriſt by the words of conſecra- 
tion, it was AL error, they ſaid, more of madmen than 


men in their right reaſon : foraimuch as God is neither 


lubject to men, nor to the tongues or exorciſms of 
men. They denied there was any purgatory, ſave only 
the blood of Feſus Chriſt . 
Furthermore, as they would not bereave the ſaints of 
God of their due honour, ſo neither the 1taints them- 


ſelves, ſaid they, will be contented to rob God of his | 


honour only due to him. 
Touchin 


After thele anſwers were given and written down, 


they were cnt to the monaltery of Sanpeter, there to 


On * on 


Die Life of P 
AS Farel was a © ſon of thunder,” and ſtood diſtin- 


guiſhed for his vehemence in the cauſe of God 
aud truth; ſo his very intimate friend Viret was as re- 
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riage, and for the moderation of his language and tem- 
per. Both were eminent for their ſucceſs in converting 
louls, not merely from popery to proteſtantiſm, (which 
may be done, and the men be as worldly and carnal 
as they were before) but from the dominion ot ſatan unto 


the fame work; and they did it with all their might, 
When one conſiders the ler and the labour of ſuch 
men as theſe, and of others treated ot in this work, 
it gives a regret upon the compariſon of them with 
many drones in the preſent day, who either fludy but 


that their wives were at Geneva. When they had con- 
feſſed this, Giles gave a ſign to the horſemen, and theſe 


the caſtle of Nivern. Being in priſon, they were ex- 
amined concerning many things; to which they an- 


Firſt, Touching the Sacrament they affirmed the 
tranfubſtantiation of the biſhop of Rome to be againſt | 
the article of the creed, which ſaith that Chriſt is gone | 
up to heaven, and there ſitteth at the right hand of | 2 Fa 5 
3. For ſpeaking contumely againſt the ſaints; which 
main in their properties, being notwithſtanding a ſacra- 3 FIR 
ment, or a holy ſign of the body and blood of the Lord. | 


confeſſion, their opinion Was, that the 
wounds and caſes of conſcience belong to no man, but 
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be diſputed with. After which the matter came to be 
debated among the judges, what was to be done with 
them. Some would have them baniſhed, and an in- 
ventory of their goods taken; But Bergeronius at laft 
cole that they ſhould be burned, and firft to hear 
maſs, | 
From that court they appealed to the court of Paris: 
this did not in the leaſt mend the matter. But here be- 
hold the judgment of God: While they were at Paris, 
their wretched perſecutor, Giles, was ſuddenly ſtruck 
mad, and died in a frenzy ; which cauſed many to won- 
der, and theſe bleſſed martyrs to be more conſtant. 
ut laſt, the decree of the ſentence was read againſt 
| 1, For ſpeaking againſt the ſacrament ; which they 
JJJJJJJJJJVJVVVVVVùGww. en ns 
2. For ſpeaking againſt baptiſm ; which alſo they 
8 * 


they in like manner denied. _ 3 
After this, the officer, to cauſe them to recant, threat- 
ned them with torments; which they ſuſtained, tho? 
inflicted with the greateſt cruclty, for the ſpa e ef two 
hours. When the officer ſaw they could not be turned 
by theſe torments, he ſent to them a friar Dominick, a 
man captious and ſophiſtical, to preſs them in ditputa- 
tion. But as he could do them no hurt, ſo could they 
do him no good. When the time of their execution 
approached, the officer put into their hands, being tied, 
a Wooden croſs, which they took into their teeth and 
threw away: for the which the officer commanded both 
their tongues to be cut out. Here obſerve another re- 
markable work of the Lord: For tho' their tongucs 
were cut out, to prevent them from ſpeaking, yet God 
gave them utterance to ſpeak at their death, when they 


laid, We bid ſin, the fleſh, the world, and the devil, 


fare wel for ever, with whom we ſhall never have to do 
hereafter. Divers other words they ſpoke beſides, 
which the people diſtinctly heard and noted. At laſt, 
when the tormentor came to ſmear them with brimſtone 
and gunpowder, Go to, ſaid Filiolus, ſalt on, ſalt on 
this ſtinking and rotten fleſh, Finally, as the flames 
came burſting up to their faces, they perſiſted conſtant 

in the fire, gave up their lives, finiſhed their martyr- 
doms, and ſo entered into the joy of their Lord to re- 


TER VIRE T. 
little, or littte to the purpoſe of their profeſſion. Mo- 


markable for the meekneſs and gentleneſs of his car- 


God, They were both inſtruments of grace to eftet 


ceive their crowns, 
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dern times have diſcovered politer ſtudies than that of 
the holy ſeriptures; and modern confi lence (as is uſuel 


wich ſhallowneſs in all ſciences) has aif_&:d to Ceſpile 


the theological erudition of worthies, wi o had no time 
to ſpare fer the idle amuſements of the wor'd, or for 


| thoſe attentions by which it is become the faſhion to 


riſe in it, With reſpe& to divinity, we are run back- 
wards inſtzad of forwards ; and (omitting the generali- 
ty of frothy publications at preſent in vogue upon reli- 
gious ſubjects) there needs no other proof of it, than the 
melancholy one, the encreaſed irreligion and infidelity 
enen, * 
This excellent man was born at a little town in the 


diſtrict of Bern, near Burgundy in France, and edu- 
| cated 


1 ULR 
cated at Paris, where he firſt became acquainted with 
arel. From Paris he went to Lauſanne, and was choſ- 
en paftor there, where he ſpent many years of his time 
with great ſucceſs in preaching and writing. But when 
Calvin was ſent to the conference at Worms; in the 
year 1541, and from thence to Ratiſbon, he obtained 
of the ſenate of Lauſanne that Viret ſhould ſupply his 
place at Geneva till his return, Calvin was fo well ſatis- 
hed with Viret's abilities and conduct during his ab- 
ſence, that he turned every ſtone to get him to continue 
with him at Geneva, declaring how much he thought 
the church there would be benefited by his labours; 
hut he could not prevail upon him; for Viret was re- 
tolved to return to Lauſanne his former charge. Not- 
withſtanding afterwards, the French churches earneſtly 
_entreated him, with better ſucceſs than Calvin, to go 
to Lyons; where, in the midſt of civil wars, and 
the peſtilence which tollowed, he, with, his colleagues, 


85 e N over chat church with great prudence. But at | 


length the jeſuits obtained a proclamation to be made 
in the year 1563, that none but ſuch as were natives of 
France ſhould be preachers in the proteſtant churches. 
Viret, being obliged to leave Lyons in conſequence of 

the above proclamation, took up his reſidence at a {mall 


— — 


toven near the Pyrenæan mountains, which divide France | 


and Spain, at the requsſt of the pious queen of Navarre, 
where he continued :o the time of his death, which was 

in 1571, and in the ſixtieth year of his age. _ 
_ - His death was much regretted by all good men. He 
Was of a weakly conftitution, which received addition- 
al injury by the poiſon which a prieſt gave him at Ge- 
neva, with a deſign to deftroy him; and likewiſe by 


F 


able diſpoſition, very learned, and ſo enga Ing in . 
| public peaking, that many became his e 


vho were occaſionally paſſing by, have been ſo fixed » 
his preaching, that they could not leave the ſpot, tif 


its three great miniſters at one time, viz, Calvin, Farel, 


adverſaries, Melchoir Adam has preſerve 


the ſtabs with a knife that another prieft gave him atter- | 
wards, leaving him tor dead, He was of a moſt ami- 


ne - Lije of JOHN 
"THIS pious man was profeſſor of ethics and miniſter 
of the orphan- houſe at Z.uric in Swiſſerland; born 
in the year 1683, and died the 2 5th of May 1731. An 
ill habit of body, contracted by a ſedentary ſife, and 
the overſtraining ot his voice in preaching, diſabled 
him from public work two years before he died: 
But, during that interval, he not only publiſhed many 
excellent books, but alſo prepared himſelf and waited 
tor his great change with ſuch a degree of faith, hope, 
and reſignation, as cannot fail of being exceedingly edi- 
fying to all who regard the dying words of the children 
ct God. The laſt ſermon he preached was from 7 
xix. 25. I know that my Redeemer liveth; which he 
printed at the deſire of ſeveral friends; and after ſign- 
ing his name, adds, © Whoſe motto may be As dying, 
and behold ve live; as chaſtiſed, and not killed; as ſor- 
_ rowful,' yet always rejoicing.” In the pretace to ſome 
diſcourſes, which he dated from his ſick-bed a few 
months before he died, he declares, © That eternity 
had ſwallowed up moſt of his thoughts and defires ; 
that like unto Noah's dove, he could find no reſt in 
any created thing; and therefore he haftens toward the 
ark, wiſhing to be diſſolved, and to be with Chriſt ; 
but willing, it ſo it pleaſed God, to continue ftill lon- 
ger in this valley of tears, and ſo long to follow the 
; rs to Golgotha, till he may be admitted into Zion 
and Jeruſalem, My Jeſus, ſaith he, though he cried 
but a tew moments ago, My God, my God, why baſt thou 
ee me ? yet triumphs alittle after, 7! is finiſhed, and 
owed his head; ſo it will alſo be ſaid of me at laſt 
4 This is one that is come out of great tribulations :' 


— 


come now, come at laſt quickly ! 


ment, this he did in a beautiful Latin oration, (chooſing 


Hexe, after a lively and engaging explication cf the 


ces, the truth of this comfortable dectrine, That the 


full aſſurance of faith, to have a foretaſte of the glories 


reckon myſelf among the dead, or among the living- 


And concluded, * Well, Lord Jeſus! it thou wilt not | 
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were no friends to the doctrines he taught. His audi. 
tory in general were. ſo charmed with his eloquence 
that they always wiſhed he would preach longer 
When he was at Lyons, a populous city, he uſed to 
preach ' abroad, in the open air, in fo powerful and 
ſucceſsful a manner, that ſome thoulands were apa 
rently converted to the faith of Chriſt. And man ; 


he had finiſhed his diſcourſe. It ſeems to have been, in 
ſome places, the uſage to preach /#b dio, without cover 


as it was in England, particularly at St Paul's Crof » 

and before the court. The place, however, is of leſs I 

importance than the doQtrine. In the one caſe conveni. 6 

_ ence may be conſidered ; but, in the other, nothing 8 

| but faithfulnefs and truth, *** * 

It has been remarked by Beza and others, that the 8 
proteſtant church in France was exceedingly happy in 


and Viret. The firſt was admired for his profound 
erudition, the ſecond for his zeal and vehemence, and 
the laſt for his enchanting eloquence. And it is alſo 
admirable, that they were all three moſt cordial friends 
to each other, properly eſteeming thote talents and 
grace, which God had beſtowed upon each of them. 
He wrote many books of great uſe to the faithful of 
his time, in preſerving them from popiſh ſuperſtitions, 
and in furniſhing them with arguments againſt their 

rlaries. 25 Ja long liſt 
of his principal publications, to which we muſt refer 
the learned reader, who wiſhes to know more of them. 
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JACOB ULRICK. 


O Lord Jeſus! come. 
and let thy ſervant depart in peace. 
Being deſired, agreeable to an annual cuſtom, to invite 


the learned of the academy to a due ſolemnizing of the 


commemoration of the firſt Pentecoſt of the New Teſta- 


for his ſubject Stephen looking ſtedfaſtly to heaven, 
and ſeeing Jeſus at the right hand of God,) although 
{o weak that he could not read it in public himſe 


paſſage in the Acts, he proved by a variety of inſtan- 


Lord ſometimes grants to his children in their laſt hours 
a moſt delightful tenſe and expeQation of that bliſs, to 
which after death they enter; and permits them, in 


of the better world,” To this, having produced a great 
cloud of witneſſes, he exhorted his hearers moſt fer- 
vently, ſo to live, that ſo they might die; and at laſt 
gave, as it were, his own dying words: which ſuffi- 
ciently evince him one of thoſe who have hope in 
death. But whither, ſaid he, does the ſweetneſs of 


"theſe things lead me? Truly, a dying chriſtian as I am, 
can never hear too much ot dying ; I, who can hardly 


fetch my breath, and am doubttul, whether I mutt 


It is this conſideration that filled my fails, and carried 
me fo far from the ſhore. But that I may free you from 
tedious hearing, I withdraw, and turn myfelf laſtly in 
a feeble voice to thee, O ſweet Jeſus! la thy name 1 
begun, and in thy name I finiſh ; all glory be unto thee 
alone! Many things have I to aſk of thee, but I will 
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gloſet. 
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This only I pray I may not be refuſed, If 1 


can be of any ule to thy church, O reſtore me! if not, 


of 


| thouſand W iſhes 


O free me from this world, which to me is far better 
Thou knoweſt I do not ſhun death; I wiſh and wait for 
it with open arms. Methinks I die, becauſe: I cannot 


Jie of that death which will open unto me the gates of 


Kſe, Let him be afraid of death, who is unwilling, to 


g to Chriſt, and who has no hope of reigning with | 


'Chrift; but, my Jeſus, this I do not only hope, but 
2 L am over and over death and hell deſerving, 


4 yet F am firmly aſſured of it; why then ſhould I be 


afraid of death? why not rather long for it? Chriſt is 
my life, and to die is my exceeding great gain, —Yea, 


Lord, let me now die, that I may ſee thee. How many | 
I ſend for thee? O Jeſus! when wilt 


thou ſatisfy my ſoul ? but what do I ay? Behold I ſee, 


a now | 
| bight band of God ; but ] ſee it through the lattice, and | 


only as in a glaſs. I ſee it, but not near. O that 1 


heaven open, and the Son. of Man at the 
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X TERY few men have been more the ſubject of uni- 
verlal admiration, and perhaps as few have de- 


| ſerved it more, than the excellent man of whom we are 
now writing. His immenſe erudition, acknowledged | 
phy all the world, and his large meaſure of divine grace | | 
Which employed that erudition to the moſt wiſe and be- | 
neficial purpoſes, rendered him, as a public man, the 

brighteſt example of his time. His character, as a pri- 
vate chriſtian, though not ſo conſpicuous, was no leis 


The Liſe of JAMES USHER 


ne wy 


D. D Areſbiſbop of Armagh. 


extraordinary, and made him at once the edification and 


delight of all, who enjoyed his acquaintance. 


# % 
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His father, Arnold Uſher, was one of the fix clerks 


of the chancery in Ireland, and a man of parts and learn- 
ing. His uncle, Henry Uſher, was highly celebrated | 


for wiſdom and knowledge, and was raiſed to the archi- 


eſpiſcopal tee of Armagh. His mother's father, James 
Stanihurſt, was three times ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons in Ireland, recorder of Dublin, and a maſter 


in chancery. He was much eſteemed for his witdoin, 
abilities, and integrity, and had the honour to make 


the firſt motion for founding the univerſity of Dublin, 


in which he was ſeconded by all the credit and influ- 


ence of Dr Henry Uſher above mentioned. Q. Eliza- 


beth acceded to the propoſal; and our author, James | 
Uſher, was the firſt ſtudent in that foundation, His | 
mother's brother, Richard Stanihurſt, was a philoſopher, 


| hiftorian, and poet, and became a conſiderable correſ- 


pondent with his nephew upon various ſubje&s of 
learning. His own brother Ambroſe Uſher, who died 


in the prime of life; was a very extraordinary man, and 


had made great proficiency in the oriental tongues. Dr 


Parr ſays, that * Heleft behind him, under his own hand 


an elaborate tranſlation of the Old Teftament out of 


Hebrew into Engliſh, from the beginning to the book 
of Job, which might have been finiſhed, had net the 
appearance of the new tranſlation in K. James's time 
withdrawn his hand. 1 


The ſubject of our preſent article, James Uſher, | 
who was born at Dublin, January the fourth, 1580, dit- 


covered great parts, and an uncommon attachment to 
books from his very childhood. It is a moſt remarka- 


blind, taught him to read. They were perſons of great 


piety, and Of ſuch incomparable readineſs in the 


divine oracles, that they were either of them able on a 
ſudden to repeat any part of the Bible. They ſeem to 


have poſſeſſed the anſwer to Milton's celebrated prayer: | 


ble circumſtance, that his two aunts, who were born 
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do it on my ſick bed, and with full freedom in my 


might ſoon lee it face to face! O that I might ſoon kiſe 
him as preſent, and be ſatisfied, O Jeſus! with the bleſ- 
ſings of thy temple, thy holy ſanctuary grant that 


I may ſoon come out ot the tribulation, wherein I have 


reſiſted unto blood, appear before thee in a white robe 
with palms in my hand, and, with the whole innume- 


Table company of thine, ſing eternal praiſes to thee.— 
Grant, my Jeſus ! that, like thee, I may ſoon get from 


the erois to the crown, from thorns to roles, trom dan- 
ger to ſecurity, from tribulation to refreſhing, from la- 


bour to reſt, from contempt to honour, trom fighting 


to victory, from ſtriving to triumphing, from ſufler- 
ing to glory, from hope to the thing hoped for, from 


| ; 


— 


believing to enjoying, from death to life; and when 1 
get there, I will break out in a triumph. It is finiſhed; 


I fee what I ſought ; I have what I longed for !—My Je- 


{us! I am ſick for love; my heart burns after thee, —_ 
Behold I fee the heavens open; and not only fo, but 


open to receive me; I ſee my Jeſus face to face, and m 


ſoul is made whole. In this frame cf ſoul he expired. 
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So much the rather THOU celęſtial LIGHT, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate ; there plant eves ; all mit from thence © 
Purge and diſperſe, that I may ſee and tel! 
things inviſible to mortal fight.” wh 


| Uſher ſeems to have been under the tuition of theſe 
excellent women till he was eight years old, when he 


was ſent to a ſchool opened by Mr James Fullerton 
and Mr James Hamilton, two learned young gentle= 
men of Scotland, who were placed at Dublin by K. 


James the firſt, then only king of Scotland, in order to 
maintain a correſpondence with the 
and gentry there, for the ſecurity of his intereſt in that 
kingdom, when Q. Elizabeth th | 


iuſpicious, and not at all attached to K. James; it was 


| thought expedient for them to aſſume lene FREISS * 


n of 
ſchoolmaſters, who were then very much wanted in 


{ 
And, for this reaſon, they took up the profeſſio 


Ireland. Fullerton was afterwards knighted, then lent 


upon an embaſly to France, and finally (as is uſual for 


thoſe who have ſerved well abroad) was appointed to a 
conſiderable office at home. 
ed, and afterwards created viſcount Clandebois. Under 


theſe extraordinary maſters he continued five years, and 
was thoroughly grounded in the elements of learning, 

to which he applied himlelf with all that, zeal and 
ſpirit, which are uſually the characteriſtics of genius, 

and which are commonly crowned with ſucceſs, even 


where there is no genius. He ever after mentioned 


theſe preceptors with honour, and uſed, to the end of 


his life, to mention this occurrence, as a ſignal and gra- 


_ cious providence of God for his education, which, as 


— 585 then ſtood, muſt otherwiſe have been very de- 
„ i 5 

At the expiration of theſe five years, viz, in 1593, 
and in the thirteenth year of his age, he was admitted 


into the college of Dublin, which was then finiſhed. + 


He was one of the three ſirſt ſtudents, who were ad- 
mitted: and his name ſtands to this day in the firſt line 
of the roll, Here Mr Hamilton again became his tutor, 
under whom he ſtudied logic and Ariſtotelian philoſo- 
phy, and by whom he was celebrated as the moſt ex- 


traordinary youth of his time. He had ſo much acute- 


neſs and proficiency, that he toon came up with his 


9B inſtrue- 


Par. Los r. Book III. 


roteſtant nobility 


| ould die. That great 
| queen, like moſt other great politicians, being very 


Hamilton was alſo knight= 
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inftruftors. Here alſo he firſt be 
and Hebrew tongues, in both of which he afterwards 
excelled, made excurſions into the other walks of 


an to ſtudy the Greek 


ſcience. Though his love of poetry and cards retarded 
his ſtudies for ſome time, he ſoon broke through theie 


| 1 attachments, and applied to bis ſeverer ſtudies 
with t 


e cloſer application. He is ſaid to have been | 


wonderfully affected with that paſſage in Cicero, Neſcire 


uid antea natus ſis acciderit, id eſt ſemper effe puerum ; * To 
1385 nothing of what happened before you were born, 
is to be always a boy.“ Sleidan's book de quatuor imperiis 
_ inſpired him with a ſtrong paſſion for the ſtudy of hiſ- 
: tory, in which he afterwards became ſuperlatively ex- 
cellent. 


in order to fix the facts more firmly in his memory; 
and between fiſteen and ſixteen he had made ſuch a 


pProficiency in chronology, that he had drawn up in La- 
din an exact chronicle of the Bible, as far as the book of 


Kings, not much differing from his Annals, which have 


| fince been publiſhed, and received with the higheſt eſ- 
teem. The difterence chiefly confifts in the addition of 


Obſervations and the parallel chronology of the heathene, 
Before he was ſixteen, he had entered upon theological 


ſtudies, and.peruſed the moſt able writers, on both des, 


upon the Romith controverly. _ „ 

Among the Romaniſts, he read Stapleton's * Fortreſs 
ot Faith; and finding that author confident in aſſerting 
antiquſey for the tenets of popery, and in taxing our 
church with novelty in what it diſfented from the 
church of Rome, he kept his mind in fuſpenſe, till he 


could & amine how the truth ſtood in that particular. 


He was perſuaded, that the antient doctrines bade fair- 


. Ar fourteen years of age, he began to make 
extracts from all the hiſtorical books he could meet with, 


Mad 


_— 


_— 


eſt for the right, being nearer the fountain-head, con- 
cluding with Tertullian, that Ferum quodcungue primu m, 


dauern quodcunque poſterius: Truth firſt appeared; and | 
| But he might have ſpared himſelf. 
the trouble in following the windings ot the ſtream, 


-afterwards error.“ 


"when God's providence had put it in his power to re- 
cur to the fountain itſelf, The BIBL is the only au- 
thority ; and the fathers or any other writers, are va- 
| luable in proportion as they approach this rule and 


ſafety and being of any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; and 


the ſubſcribing to them. 


on all tefts in religion. But it may be ſaid with Dr 


Cave, in his life of Clemens Alcxandrinus, that though 
* The good and pious men of (antient) times, were 


_ continually engaged in fierce diſputes, with heathens on 
the one fide, and Jews and heretics on the other, 
did not always divide the truth aright, in ſome 
-nicer lines and ſtrokes of it; yet their piety as much 


tranſcended the profeſſion of this age, as this age can 


poſſibly go beyond them in learning. They did not 
conſider religion as a ſet of notions, nor live upon it 
to feed their ſpeculations; but they put on Chriſt, lived 
Chriſt, walked with him, and, for his ſake, loved not 


their lives unto death. They knew much of the power 


of godlinels, and dwelt the leſs upon the form: 
And, in this way, they underſtood religion in fact much 


better than thoſe, who conſider it only as a machine for 


the ſplitting of hairs, without having any real enjoy- 
ment of its life and ſweetneſs, Such men as theſe, grow- 
ing too wile for the ſimplicity of the goſpel, are the per- 


1 
- 


-— 


ö 
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| It is now become a faſhion | 
to treat the fathers with contempr, and to cry out up- 


as was neceſlar 


| 
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| ſons who have made teſts neceſſary for the keeping er. 


rors and heterodox opinions out of chriſtian churcheg 
They would pretend to adopt the Bible, as ſome ven. 


ture to do the articles of the church of England, by im. 


poſing their own ſenſe upon the words, which {ſenſe 


ſhall contradict the very terms, and ftrain them to a tet 


of opinions, which the very terms directly condemn. - 


However, about the 17th year of his age, Uſher had 
turned over ſeveral of the fathers, with other authors 


both practical and polemical upon the ſubject of divini- 


ty, and even at this early age became critically acquaint- 


ed with the whole Romiſh controverſy. He reſolved to 
go through all the fathers by himſelf, and to truſt no 
eyes but his own, if God {pared his life and ſtrength. 
Accordingly, he began this taſk, in a regular manner, 
about the 20th year of his age, and finiſhed it when a- 
bout thirty-eight years old; ſtrictly confining himſelf 
to read fo much in a day, and ſuffering no occaſions 
whatever do divert him from it. fo REL FRO Ang 
In 1598, he held the part of refpondent with great 
applaule in the philoſophy act, that was performed in 
| compliment to the earl of Eſſex, upon his firſt coming 


over lord lieutenant of Ireland, and chancellor of the 
unjverſity of Dublin. Our ſtudent the ſame year, upon 
the death of his father, who had deſigned him for his 
own profeflion. the common law, diſcovered aa uncom- 
mon degree of reſolution and firmneſs of mind. The 
paternal eftate, which deſcended to him as eldeft ſon 


and heir, he As: can though of conſiderable value, to 


his younger brother: And reſerving only ſo much of it 


college, he followed his own inclination in devoting 


himſelf to the profeſſion of divinity, and being thereby 
qualified by the ſtatutes, he was admitted fellow of the 
ſociety. The proficiency he made in his ſtudy, was 


anſwerable to his reſolution, At the age of eighteen, 
our ſtripling entered the lifts with Henry Fitz-Sy monde, 
a learned jeſuit, then priſoner in the caſtle of Dublin, 


| who had given a general challenge to defend Bellarmin's 


principles againſt any oppoſer. This challenge by 


Fitz-Symonds is in the dedication of a piece written by 


him, where he declares he offered to maintain ſuch par- 

are conducted by it. Not that there need no formula- | ticulars as were thought by the proteſtants to be the 

ries and tefts : for the corruptions of language and hu- | weakeſt in the Romiſh doctrine, and to attack all thoſe 
man chicaue have made theſe of importance to the | 


points which they thought to be the ſtrongeſt in their 


| a doctrine. But nobody would hear me, (ſays he) tho 
thoſe perſons are juſtly to be ſuipeQted who wiſh to 


throw them aſide under pretence of the Bible being the | 
only rule of faith: But theſe formularies are to be re- | very forward in his underſtanding, who ſhewed a very 
_ ceived alone, as they ſtand confirmed by and agreeable. 


to the ſcriptures; and no man's conſcience is torced in 


1 called with a voice as loud as Stentor to the conteſt, 


| Only there once came to me a youth of about eighteen, 


ſtrong deſire of diſputing upon the moſt obſtruſe points 


| of divinity, though he had not yet compleated- his 
courle of philoſophy, nor arrived to manhood. But 
when I aſked him if he had leave from his ſuperiors, 


promiſing in that caſe to enter the lift with him, the 
young man, not being honoured with any ſuch com- 


miſſion, had nothing to ſhew, and returned no more.“ 


Thus the jeſuit; but the matter is related by another 
author as follows: Henry Fitz-Symonds, the jeſuit, 


challenging his adverſaries to meet him in the caſtle ot 


Dublin, this beardleſs youth combated ſo bravely and 
frequently that veteran in the main article of his cauſe, 
viz. antichrift, that he repented his having challenged 


| him, and met with opponents ſufficient in this one 
youth, who was but eighteen years old.“ 


en However 
r Thomas Smith has made it ſufficiently evident, that 


there was a dilpute between them: And De Parr in- 


forms us, that the ſubject was Bellarmin's controver- 
ſies; and becauſe the ſeveral matters in debate could 


not be diſputed in one or two meetings, they appointed 


to meet once a week; and beſides gives us the follow- 
ing letter of Mr Uſher to Firz-Symonds, which ſhews 
1 that 


to A him in a ſtudious life at the 


— 
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could miniſter no juſt occ . 1 
Your ſpear belike is, in your own conceit, a weaver 's 
beam, and your abilities ſuch, that you deſire to en- 
counter with the ſtouteſt champion in the hoſt of Lirael ; 


a YI [| os feed & Jy EL 'S 


Uaty - 


combat. | 1 "= 6 
« ] was not purpeſed, Mr Fitz. Symonds, to write 

unto you, before you had firft written unto me, con- 

cerning ſome chief points of your religion, as at our 


| laſt meeting you promiſed, But, ſeeing you have de: 
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that, after a few meetings, the jeſuit declined the 


ferred the lame (for reaſons beſt known to yourſelf) I. 


thought it not amiſs to enquire further of your mind 


concerning the continuation of the conference begun 


betwixt us. And to this I am the rather moved, be- 
cauſe I am credibly informed of certain reports, which 


J could hardly be perſuaded ſhould proceed from him, 
who in my preſence pretended ſo great love and af- 


feckion to me. If I am a boy (as it hath pleaſed you 
very contemptuouſly to name me) I give thanks to the 
Lord, that my carriage towards you hath been ſuch as 
occaſion to deſpiſe my youth, 


and therefore, like the Philiſtine, you contemn me as 
being a boy. Yet this I would fain have you to know, 


that I ceither came then, nor do come now unto you, 
in any confidence of any learning that is in me (in which 
reſpect notwithſtanding, I thank God, Iam what I am) 
but [come in the name of the Lord of hoſts, whoſe com- 
| panies you have reproached, being certainly perſuaded, 
that even out of the mouths of babes and ſucklings he 
. was able to ſhew forth his own praiſes ;. for the further 
manifeſtation whereof, I do again earneſtly requeſt 
you, that, ſetting aſide all vain compariſons of perſons, 
we may go plainly forward in, examining the matters 
that reſt in controverſy between us. Otherwiſe I hope 


dered, as may moſt make for the advancement of his 


own glory and the Kingdom of his fon Jeſus Chriſt. 


| Tuus ad aras uſque, 


jj 200000 oe a JOINS ARID} 
Dr Parr obſerves, with the author of ColleQio Bate- 


December tollowingit ſeems probablethat he was elected 


— . —— 


' 


ſtudent ot Chriſt- church: But that he did not ſtay long 
at the univerſity, which he left without taking any de- 


gree, being come to a reſolution to change the church 


he cro 


of ne ae for. that of Rome. In which diſpoſition 
Ted the ſea, and entered himſelf in the ſociety of 


Jeſus at Louvain, where putting himſelf under the in- 


a ſhort time, to be himſelt a teacher, eſpecially in phi- 
loſophy, which he taught publicly for ſeveral years. 

t length, returning to his native country of Ireland, 
he made it his buliness as a miſſionary, to gain proſe- 
lytes to his religion. To which end he had both pri- 


vate conferences and public diſputes wich proteſtant 


| AruRtions ot the famous Leonard Leflius, he made ſuch 
a quick proficiency, that he became eminent enough, in | 


. 8 H 3 . 

miniſters. In this work he perſiſted for two yeats 
without diſturbance, being eſteemed the chief dif 1 
tant among thoſe of his party, and ſo teady and gule . 
that few or none would undertake to deal with him: 
In fine, being apprebended tor a dabgerou“ perſoñ, 


he was committed to ſafe cuſtody in Dublin-caftte in 


15 59, where he continued about five years. Though 
confinement hindered him from proceeding to ſpread 
his principles, yet did it not break his refolution, or 
damp his courage and good-will for the cauſe. On the 
contrary, he was no fooner fixed in a priſon, than he 


ſaid, that, Being a pritoner, he was like a bear tied 


to a ſtake, and wanted {ome to bait him ;* which ex- 
preſſion being looked on as a challenge, was taken up by 


our author, Mr James Uſher. Afterwards at the end of 
the five years, being ſet at liberty, on his promiſe to 


behave quietly, and give no diffurbance to the king 


and kingdom, he went forthwith into voluntaty exile 
into the Low- countries, where he 5 his time in per- 


forming offices requiſite to his fun 


Complaintive Letters cf afflicted Catholics for Religion.“ 
All printed together at Rohan, in 1608, in which year 
he went, according to ſummons, to Rome, where be- 


ing 8 by a miſſion ef Ireland, he publiſhed his 
profeſſi 

to the Low- countries, he went again into Ireland; where 
he ſpent many years, in confirming the Roman catho- 


| | lics in their religion, and in making new proſelytes. 
you will not be diſpleaſed if, as for,your pare you 


ave begun, ſo, I alſo, for my own part, may be bold, 
tor the clearing of mylelf, and the truth which I pro- 

teſs, freely to make known what hath already paſſed | 
concerning this matter. Thus intreating you id a fe 
lines to make known unto me your purpoſe in this be- 
halt, I end; praying the Lord that both this aud all 
other enterprizes that we take in hand may be ſo or- 


on of the four vows; and then, being ſent back 


At length, having been a great encouraget and abetter 


of the rebellion which broke out there in 1641, he was, 
after the rebels began to be ſubdued, forced to fly for 
thelter into woods and on mountains, and to creep and 
| {kulk into every place, for fear of being taken and 

- banged by the Englith ſoldiers ... 


In the beginning of the year 1643 h 


and boggy ground, where ſheltering himſelt under a 
ſhepherd's cot, no better than a hovel, which did not 


Keep out the wind and rain, he lived there in a very 
ſorry condition, and had for his bedding a pad of ſtraw, 


| which would be often wet by the riſing and coming in 
anna, that the fame jeſuit living to underſtand our 

author better, ſtiles him Acatholicorum DoQuihmus,— . 
And to form a judgment of the value of this teſtimony 
of our author's literary merit, it will be neceſſary to 
enquire into the worth and credit of the witneſs. Henry 
Fitz Symonds was the moſt noted jeſuit in his time, if 
we may believe the Oxford antiquary, who informs 
us, that he was an Iriſhman born, and the ſon of a, 
merchant in Dublio, that he was matricujated at Ox- 
| tord as a member of Hart-hall (now Hertford-college) 
April 26, 1583, and in that of his age, fourteen. Thatin 


of the water, Notwithſtanding all this miſery he ſeem- 


ed to be very cheartul, and was ready to inſtru the 
young ones about him, and comfort othere. But being 
in a manner ſpent, and his age not able to bear ſuch 

miſery long, he was with great difficulty raken away, 


and being conveyed by ſome of the brethren into a bet- 


ter place, he expired among them on the calends of 
February the iame year 1643-4. By his death concludes _ 
this writer, the Roman catuuhcs loſt a pillar cf their 
church, being eſteemed, in the better part of his life, a 
great ornament among them, and the grea:cft defender 


of their religion in bis time. Beſides the pieces already 


mentioned, he wrote A Juſtification and Expoſition ot 
the Sacrifice of the Mats,” in two books, or more, print= _ 


ted in 1611. 4to, And, ©* Britannemachia miniſirorum 
in pleriſque & fidei fundamentis & fjidet articulis difſidentium.” 


Duac, 1614. 47. As alſo a third piece, which was A 
Catalogue of the Iriſh Saints.” > 8 * 
Ihe next year, 1600, Mr Uſher proceeded A. M. 


was appointed proctor, and cholen catechetical lecturer 
of the univerſity. In 1601, he entered into holy orders, 


and was in a little time appointed afternoon preacher 


on Sundays before the ſtate at Chriſt-church in Dublin. 
In the courſe of this duty, he preached a remarkable 
ſermon againſt granting a toleration to the papiſts.— 
The text was from Ezekiel, iv. 6.— And thou /balt bear 


the 


| ion, and Abs 
books, particularly, A catholic Confutation of Mr Joh. 

Rider's Claim of Antiquities, and a C:lming Comfort 
againſt his Caveat, with a Reply to Mr Rider's Poſt- 
ſcripts, anda Difcovery of Puritan Partiality in his be- 
half” To which is annexed, An Anſwer to ce-tzin 


: the year 1643 he was forced to 
change his place, and retire for ſatety into a mooriſh 


1 
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pplied to Ireland. — 
* From this year (ſays he) I reckon forty years, and 


'them whom you now embrace ſhall be your ruin, and 
you ſhall bear their iniquity.” This conjecture at that 
time ſeemed to be the preſent thought of a young man 
who was no friend to popery ; but when the Iriſh re- 
bellion broke out in 1641, and ſo many thouſand pro- 
teſtants were killed, and the whole nation haraſſed by 
a bloody war, ſome perſons then alive, who heard this 
ſermon, began to think the preacher a young prophet. 
Our author was remarkable in ſome other ſuch predic- 
tions, inſomuch that there is a treatiſe extant de prædic- 


.tionibus Uſerii. Dr Smith has thought proper (how | biſhop of Dublin. It was his firſt eccleliaſtical prefer. 


- Judiciouſly we refer to others) to cenſure theſe ſurmiſes 


* 


of our author as proceeding from a vain humour to dive 
into the myſtical ſenſe of ſcripture, and an idle pretence 
of being endued with a prophetic ſpirit. But ſuch 
kind of 
and foreſight, it ſeems more to the [ 
character, that, in this paſſage of bis ſermon, he put 
the non-toleration of popery upon the intolerant perle- |. 


redictions being only a judicions conjecture 


cuting ſpirit. of that religion, diſſuading a toleration 


thereof upon reaſons of danger to the ftate, and not 
ſolely upon its idolatry. The uſe of this will appear 
de. : „ 1 445 | 


In 1603, 2a collection of eighteen hundred pounds 


being made to buy books for his college library, he was 


pitched upon, with Dr Chaloner, to execute that truſt. 
The money was raiſed by the Engliſh army, after hav. 
ing defeated-the Spaniards that had come to the aſſiſ 

"tance of the Iriſh at Kingſale: And it was reſolved by 


the benefackors that theſe two ſhould be employed to 


CY 


each other. But it ſeems to have been during his ab- 


ment by O. Elizabeth, yet ſtill retained his old affec- 


tion for popery, as appears from his ſupporting firſt in 
his Os ods Edmund Campian, afterwards the fa- 


mous jeſuit, then a refugee from England, and in the 


next place recommending him to a friend in the country 


© where he might be ſecure from the . of being 


ſeized and brought to juſtice for treaſona 


- 
. 


The recorder too | 
dently, as to give no umbrage to the government, and 
by that means continued unmoleſted in his poſt. 


5 * 


in drawing her majeſty's ſubjects from their allegiance. 
g care however to manage ſo pru- 


In 1606, the like buſineſs of purchaſing books and 


manulcripts relating to the Engliſh hiftory (ia which 
ſtudy our author was then engaged) brought him again 


into England. He now contracted an intimate acquain- 
tance and friendſhip with ſeveral learned men, and 
among others, Sir Robert Cotton, Thomas Allen of Ox- 


ford, and Mr Camden, which laſt deſigning a new edi- 


tion of his Britannia, conſulted with him about pub- 


iſhing Niaias, St Patrick, and Congal, and other 


le practices, 


urpoſe of his 


| tinuation ot biſhop Jewel's a 
to that captious queſtion of the papiſts, 


He was alſo promoted to the chancello 


whither he came a third time this y 


the libraries in both the univerſities, and cont 
acquaintance with moſt of the /iterati in that 


to which he was elected in 1610. 


wards he commenced D. D. and the next year, 1613 
being at London, he publiſhed his firſt tr ye I 3, 
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the iniquity of the houſe of Judab forty days: I have appointed | 
thee each day for a year, which he a 


things relating to the ancient ftate of Ireland and the 
city of Dublin, a great part of the anſwers to which 
were inſerted in the edition of the Britannia publiſhed 
in 1607, with the elogy of our author: For many of 
theſe things concerning Dublin I acknowledge myſelf 
indebted to the dihigence and labour of James Uſher 
chancellor of the church of St Patrick, who in various 
learning and judgment far exceeds his years.” The fol. 
lowing year, 1607, he proceeded bachelor of divinity 
and was choſen profeſſor of that faculty in his college. 

oted rſhip of the ca- 
thedral of St Patrick the ſame year. This place waz 
conferred upon him by Dr Adam Loftus, then arch. 


ment; he had no other till his promotion to the biſlion. 


ric of Meath, Dr Parr obſerves, that though he bad 


no particular obligation by this poſt to preach, yet he 


would not omit it in the place whence he received the 


profits, viz. Finlas, not far from Dublin, which he en- 


dowed with a vicarage, and preached there every Sun- 


ws unleſs hindered by very extraordinary. occaſions, 
In 1609, he wrote his treatiſe about“ Hermage and 
Corban Lands,” not only in Ireland, but in Eugland, 

thi ear to buy books, 
and conſult manuſcripts upon the ſubject of hiftory and 
antiquities. In which ſearch he viſited, among others, 


racted an 
way here. 


, afterwards earl of 


Among theſe were Henry Bouchier 
Bath, Sir Henry Saville, Henry Bri 


8, John Selden, 
John Davenant, afterwards biſhop "bps en, 
Ward, afterwards maſterot Sidne 


and laſtly Thomas Lydiat, famous for his chr 
buy the books. They diſcharged the truſt to the ſatisfac- 


tion of the donors and the whole college. Our author 
always teſtified the greateſt regard for the benefit of the 
college in every point, as is evident from many of his | 
letters. He was vice- chancellor ſeveral years, and fre 

quently correſponded with Abbot and Laud, the two 
 tweceeding chanceltors. Mr Uſher's diligence in buy- 
ing books for his college library brought him into Eag- 
land, where he became acquainted with Sir Thomas | 
Bodley, who being then upon the like employ for his 
new. erected library at Oxford, they mutually aſſiſted 


7 [bury, Samuel 
y-college,in Cambridge, 
onological 


_ writings againſt Joſeph Scaliger, and being now much 
| reduced in his fortune, the ee carried him to 
i 


s Grace's ſiſter. 


Ireland, where he afterwards married 
In the ſame manner he continued ever after to make 


once in three or four years a viſit to London, paſſin 


one month of his ſtay in the tummer at Oxford, ng 
another at Cambridge. Thus eager in the purſuit of 
knowledge, he declined the provofiſhip of his college 


Two years after- 


eatiſe De Fc- 


ab- cleſiarum Chriftianarum Succęſſione: et Statu ; it was preſent - 
ſence upon this occaſion that his mother was reconciled 


to the Romiſh religion, a misfortune which gave him 
the moſt afflicting concern, and the more as ſhe con- 
tinued obſtinate therein to the laſt, dying at Drogheda 
in the communion of that church. The ſame writer 


obſerves, that her father, the recorder, though outwardly | 6 She | 
a conformiſt to the new religion, after its eftabliſh- | thole of the primitive church, in executing which Jewel 


ed by archbiſhop abbot to K. James, as the eminent 
firft-truits of Dublin univerſity. This iece is a con- 
pology, written in anſwer 


0 Where was your 
[proteſtant] religion before Luther? The delign theretore 


is to prove, that the proteſtant tenets are the ſame with 


ſhews, that there alſo were ſome viſible members of this 
church down to the ſixth century, which is here ex- 
rended to the thirteenth by our author, who turther 
proves that there were ſome perſons in the weſtern 
churches, during the darkeft times of ignorance, not 
tainted with the errors of the Romiſh faith. It is di- 


vided into three parts: The ſirſt reaches to the tenth 


ceutury, when Gregory VII. was raiſed to the pope- 


dom. The ſecond was to have reached from that pe- 


riod to the year 1370. And the third was planned to 
| bring it to the reformation. 


it in this edition, is ſeen in the following extract of a 
letter written to his brother-in-law, Thomas Lydiat, 
dated at Dublin, Auguſt 16, 1619, * You have rightly 


oblerved, ſays he, that in my ditcourle, De Chriſtiana- 
rum Ecelgſiarum Succęſſione el Statu, there is wanting; for 


the accompliſhment of the ſecond part, a hundred years 


[from 1240 to 1370, viz. the laſt chapter of this part] 
which detault in the coutinuation of the work is by me 


{upplied, I purpoſe to publiſh the whole work toge- 


ther, 
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cation of my uncle Stanyhurſt's anſwer to the former, 
ich, I 16. tÞ ſince his death, is ſent to Paris to be there 
printed. I am advertiſed alſo, that even now there is 
one at Antwerp who hath printed a treatiſe of my 
countryman De ſacro Boſco, De vere Eccleſia inve/tigatione, 
wherein he hath ſome dealing with me: Both theſe I 
would willingly ſee, before I ſet about reprinting my 
bock, meaning, that if they have juſtly found fault with 


it.“ We have a 5 : 
"pet the anſwer here mentioned from his uncle; but 
that was never publiſhed, nor did our author publiſh 
any other edition of his work, as he here purpoſed; 
probably prevented by the diſtraction of the times. It 
was reprinted at Hanover in 1658, 8vo, without any 
amendment. In the laſt edition of 1687, containing 

like wiſe his antiquity of the Britiſh churches, are theſe 


-anv thi I may amend it; if unjuſtly, I may defend 
i We lready ſhewn what reaſon be had to ex- 


words in the title page; Opus integrum ab Auctore auctum 
ett recognitum, which Dr Smith obſerves was a mere 


puff of the bookſeller. _ 


ried Phoebe, the only daughter of Dr Luke Chaloner 
Avene ned. This gentleman was deſcended from 


'the antient family of the Chalor.ers in Yorkſhire. He | 


vas one of the four firſt tellows of the college of Dub- 
lin, and had been a great aſſiſter and benefactor to it, 
having been appointed overſeer of the building, and 


Returning home a little before Midſummer, he mar- 


treaſurer for the money raiſed for that purpoſe, and 


was both a learned and pious man. In all theſe reſpe&s 


Dr Uſher muſt needs be very agreeable to him; and we 


are aſſured that he courted this alliance, intending, had 


he lived, to have given his friend his only daughter, 


with a conſiderable eftate in land and money; but dy- 
ing before it was concluded, he charged her upon his 
'death-bed, that, if Dr Uſher would marry her, ſhe ſhould 
think of no other perſon for a huſband ; which com- 
mand of her dying father ſhe punctually obeyed, and 
continued his wife forty years, and was always treated 


dy him with great tenderneſs to her death, which pre- 


ceded his about a year and a half, In 1615, he drew 
up articles of refigiob for the church of Ireland ; which 
being 1NTIRELY CALVINISTICALF, in reſpec to the 
doctrine ef abſolute predefiination and reprobation, a 
| handle was made of this ſtep to endeavour the ruin of 


his intereſt with K. James, by repreſenting him as in- 


clined to puritaniſm; but the impotent malice turned 


1 is not unuſual in ſuch caſes) greatly to his advantage. 


For coming, as his cuſtom was, to England, in the lat- 


3 ticles, which amount to the number of one hundred and 
5 7 the doctrine of predeſtination and reprobation in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, one of them profeſles that there is but one catholic church, 
out of which there is no ſalvation; and another maintains that the ſabbath-day 
eupht to be kept holy. Upon theſe accounts, Dr Heylin called the paſling 
of thefe articles an abſolute plot of the ſabbatarians and calviniits in England, 
to make then ſelves ſo ſtrong a party in Ireland as to obtain what they 
pleaſed in this convocation. Our anthor was well known to be a ſtrong 
aſſerter of the predeitinarien principles, and bein beſides of opinion, that 
epiſt opacy was not a diſtinct order but only a different degree from that of 
preſpyters. he lay obnoxious enough to the charge of puritaniſm. | 4 
ever, as he always warmly aſſerted the king's ſupremacy. and the 111 
form of church government eſtablihed. and all the diſcipline of it, 5 is 
evident all the objections to him, as inclined to puritaniſm, were the effect 
e - 
* Kalle and 5 principles upon the quinquarticular controverſy. 
Dr Parr tells us, his enemies were of no great repute for learning and worthy 
-and that our anthor, hearing of their attempts to rivet him out of his majeſly's 
favour, procured the following letter from the lord deputy and council of 


Ireland to the privy- council in England, © 
May it pleaſe your lordilips, 


How- 


ginning about this time to be divided between the 


© Theextraordinary merit of this bearer, Mr Doctor Uſher, prevailed with 


us to vour (which we denyto many that move us) to be recom- 
823 dy ne Hy and we do it the rather, becauſe we are defirous 
to ſer him right in bis majelty's opinion. who, it ſeemeth. hath been inform- 
ed, that he is ſome what tranſported with ſingularities, and unaptneſs to be 

conformable to the rules and orders of the church. We are ſo far from 
ſuſpecting him in that kind, that we may be bold to recommend him to your 
lordſhips as a man orthodox, and worthy to govern in the church, when 70 
caſion ſhall be preſenced, and his majeſty mey be pleaſed to advauce him, he 


ter end of the year 1619, he brou 


conſecrate 


ceiving the ſword as lor 
late preached a ſermon before him, 


ſo agreeable, as thoſe who agree not with him are yet conſtrained to love and 
admire him. And for ſuch a one we beſeech your lordſhips to underſtand 


—_—_—_—_ ww <-” 


} 


a } 
cher, much aug m ented, but do firſt expect the publi- 


ö ht a letter to the pri- 
vy- council to clear him of that charge; and he after- 
wards gave the king, in diſcourſe, ſuch entire ſatisfac- 
tion in the point, that the biſhopric of Meath being 
then vacant, his majeſty of his own accord nominate 
him thereto in 1620 ; ſoon after which, he preached 
before the houle of commons“, on February 20, that 
year, and 8 his ſermon at their requeſt. He was 
to his ſee on his return home the following 
year. In 1622, he publiſhed, at Dublin, his treatiſe con- 
cerning The Religion ot the antient Iriſh and Britons. 
And in October the ſame Ee upon lord Falkla nd's re- 
deputy of Ireland, our pre- 
which gave great 
offence : But at the cenſuring 


of November, for refuſing to take the oath of ſupr 


macy, he made a ſpeech in the caftle of Dublia in 
defence of that ſupremacy, for which he received a 
letter of thanks from his majeſty. 1 os 1623, he 
was conſtituted a privy-counſellor o 

went not long after to England, by his majeſty's 
ſpecial command, in order to carry on a work, which 
he had begun ſome time before, concerning the anti- 

. This buſineſs keeping 
him there till the death of Dr Chriſtopher Hampton, 


Ireland, and 


quity of the Britiſh churches. 


archbiſhop of Armagh, in January 1624, made way for 
his advancement to that ſee, upon which occaſion he 


prepared to return to Ireland; but being ſeized with a 


quartan ague, which held him nine months, it was 
Auguſt 1626, when he arrived there. Before he left 
England, he had a diſputation with a popiſh ptieft at 


Drayton in Northamptonſhire, the ſeat of lord Mor» 
daunt, afterwards earl of Peterborough, who thereby 


became a convert to the proteſtant religion. He was 
ſcarce recovered from his ague, 
zealous Roman catholic, being greatly deſirous to bring 


his lady into the pale of that church, concluded, that 
there could be no better or more certain way of bring- 
ing it about, than to procure a diſputation to be held 
between two learned and principal perſons, one of each 
ſide, at which his lady ſhould be preſent. In that reſo- 


lution he choſe, for the champion ot his own cauſe, 
the jeſuit Beaumont, whoſe true name was Rookwood, 
being brother to that Rookwood who was executed for 


the gunpowder treaſon. Againſt this antagoniſt lady 
Peterborough choſe our primate, who, notwithſtanding. 


his health was not ſufficiently confirmed: to engage in 
ſuch a taſk, yet for the ardent zeal for the reformed 


being one that hath preached before the ſtate here for eigliteen years, and hath, 
been his majeſty's profeſſor of divinity, in the univerſity, thirteen years; and 
An excellent and pain- 


a man who has given himſelf over to his profeſſion 


ful preacher, a modeſt man, abounding in goodneſs; and his life and do&rine 


him, and accordingly to ſpeak to his majeſty And thus, with remembrance 
of our humble duties, we take leave of your lordſhips, moſt humbly at com- 
mand. 1 | 

Upon this letter the king ſent for him; and, after much converſation upon 
the ſubje&, declared his ſatisfaQion in the doctor by ſaying, that the * Knava 
puritan was a bad man, but the knave's puritan was an honeſt man.“ ; 


* Upon his appointment to preach on the ſeventh. of February, the preben- 


daries of Weltminſter-abbey claimed the privilege of their church, and 


their exemption from epiſcopal jnriſdiction for many years, and offered 
their ſervice ; whereupon the houſe being diſpleaſed, appointed. the place 

to be at the Temple, and he was ordered a ſecond time to pr | 
them. And ſecretary Calvert, by the appointment of the houſe. (poke to 
the king that the choice of their preacher might ſtand. The king aid it way 
well done. February 13. the biſhop was at court, kiſſed the king's hand aud. 
had a conference with him upon his ſermon : When his majeſty told him he 
had an unruly flock-to look after next Sunday, obſerved that the ,houſe were 


in no proper temper for receiving the ſacrament ; that after the late conten« 


tions many might eat their own condemnation. He bid the biſhup tell them 
he hoped they were prepared, but wiſhed they might be better; to exhert 


them to unity and coucord, to love God firit, aud then their prince and coun- 


try to look to the urgent neceſſity of the times, and the miſerable ttate of 
chriſtendom ; concluding with bis dat qui cito dat, February 27, the houſe 
ſent Sir James Perrot and Mr Drake io give him thanks, and deſire him te 


| publiſh his ſermon, which was done accordingly, 


when lord Mordaunt, a 


before 


ſome officers, on the 22d 
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niſhed with a moſt copious library of the writings of 
all the antient fathers of the church, which were ready 
at hand, if it ſhould happen (which is ordinarily the 
caſe) that any of them ſhould be referred to in the en- 
e The heads of the diſpute were agreed to 
be upon tranſubſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints, of 
_ _- Images, and the perpetual viſibility of the church. At- 
iter it had been held for three days, five hours each day, 
in which our primate ſuftained the part. of reipondent, 
that office for the fourth day lay upon Beaumont, ac- 
cording to the regulation ſettled by himſelf. But no 
Feſuit then appeared. On the contrary, he lent a letter 
to the baron, with an excuſe for the default, alledging, 
That all the arguments which he had formed had 
flipt out of his memory, nor was he able by any ef- 

fort to recollect them, imputing the cauſe of the miſ- 
:fortune to a juft judgment of God upon him, for un- 
dertaking of his own accord, without the licence of his 
:ſuperiors, to engage in a diſpute with a perſon of ſo 
great -eminence and learning as the primate.” Such 


lord Mordaunt, fo that, after ſome conferences with the 
iprimare, he renounced popery, and continued in the 

A J)j))%%ö; 8 | | 

22 This account is given in the life of our archbiſhop 
by Dr Nicholas Bernard, who ſays he had it from an 
eye and ear witneſs. And it is in a great meaſure con- 
 tirmed by the reproach thrown upon Beaumont by 


the jefuit, © admoniſhes him to beware of Drayton- 


her, and be again put to fl: 
both of himſelf and his profeſſion.” As to the Primate, 
the eminent ſervice done by this dilputation to lad 
Peterborough could not but be very ſenſibly felt by her; 
and that it was ſo, the gave his Grace ſufficient proots 
in that extraordinary kindneſs and reſpect which ſhe 
| ſhewed to him all his life after. 
he temporalities of the archbiſhopric, notwithſtanding 


ſterling out ot the revenues of Ireland, by K. Charles 
I. not long after his acceſſion to the throne. Being 
now at the head of the Iriſh church, he omitted nothing 
which might either reform the abules, or relieve the 
rants of it, both in regard to doQtrine and diſcipline. 


admoniſnin g thoſe of the clergy whom he found faulty, 
and giving excellent advice and directions to the reſt, 
charging them to ute the liturgy of the church in all 
6 public adminiſtrations, and to preach and catechiſe dili- 
gently in their reſpective cures, and to make the holy 
tcriptutes the rule as well as the ſubject of their doc- 
trine and ſermons. 


fiaſtical courts, where there were many great com- 
laints of abuſes and exaclions in his predeceſſor's time, 
eping a watchful eye to defeat the reſtleſs endeavours 
ot its neareſt and moſt dangerous enemies the papiſts. 
15 this ſpirit, he oppoſed vigorouſly a deſign which was 
ſet on foot by them in the winter after his arrival for 
granting a more full toleration to them. At the ſame time 
ob erviag the daily growth and increaſe of Arminianiſm, 
which was looked on by him as a very dangerous doc- 
trine, he employed fometime in ſearching into the ori- 
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doctrine, with which he was conftantly animated, and 
to ſave a foul from falling into the wiles of an artful 
jeſuit, he did not refuſe to comply with her ladyſbip's 
requeſt. The place appointed for holding the diſputa- 
tion was my lord's ſeat at Drayton in Northampton- 
ſhire, a place very Proper for ce buſineſs, as being fur- 


a ſhameful tergiverſation ſunk deeply into the mind of 


8 of the proteſtant taith to the end of his | 


_ Chaloner, a ſecular prieft, who in a piece wrote againſt 


houſe; left he ſhould there chance to light upon another 
hr, to the great diſgrace 


K. James granted him 


his abſence, and he was ordered four hundred pounds 


For that purpoſe he made frequent perſonal viſitations, 


| He allo endeavoured to reform the 
proctors, apparitors, and other officers of the eccle- 


ginal of the predeſtinarian controverſy, and meetin 
with a curioſity upon that ſubject, he publiſhed it ia 


| 1631, at Dublin in Ato. it is entitled Go?e/chalci fo pre. 


deſtinarianæ Controverſia ab Eo mote hiſtoria, Our ay. 
thor had begun twelve years before to make collections 
for a hiſtory o. predeſtinarianiſm ; bur, upon the com- 
ing out of that hiſtory by Voſſius, he dropped his de- 
ſign of publiſhing any thing of it except theſe written 
by Goteſchalc himſelf, which were not mentioned by 


|: Voſſius, and had never heen printed. He had procur- 


ed them out of Corbey-abbey in France. Thus: be 
writes to Dc Ward; who had aſſiſted him about the ſame 
time with ſome oblervations touching the nickname of 
the predeitinarians, impoſed by the ſemipelagians on 
the followers ot St Auſtin, He publiſhed alſo an- 
other in 1632, concerning the antient Ir3th church. 
The title ot. this piece is, Veterum piſtolarum Hiberni- 
carum Sylloge, containing a choice collection ot letters 
out of ſeveral antient manuſcripts, and other authors, 


| to and from Iriſh biſhops and monks, from anuo 592 


to 1180, concerning the affairs of the Iriſh church; 


| which ſhew the great eſteem, as well for learning as 


piety, in which the biſhops and clergy of that church 
were held both at Rome, France, England, and elſe- 
where: With ſeveral macters relating to the great con- 
troverſies of thoſe times about the 8 of Eaſter, 
and alſo every thing relating to the eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
Folge and juriſdiction of the church of that king- 
BB ͤ ͤ . 
This year he was likewiſe employed in recovering 
{ſeveral lands belonging to his own dioceſe, in which he 
was aſſiſted by archbiſhop Laud. From the time that 
lord Wentworth earl of Strafford held the poſt of lord 


deputy of Ireland, the archbiſhop left no means untried 


to improve the revenues of that church in general, hav- 
ing for the uſe of it ſome years before obtained a grant 
from his majeſty of ſuch impropriations belonging to 
the crown as were then leaſed out, as ſoon as they 
ſhould fall. In 1634, a little before the meeting of the 
parliament, he preterved the right of his ſee to the pri- 
macy againſt the attempts of the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
who challenged it, in conſequence of which his prece- 
dency to the lord chancellor was obtained at the ſame 
time. The convocation meeting together with the par- 
liament, he had the principal hand in compoling and 
eſtabliſhing the Iriſh canons, in which the liberties of 
that church were maintained by him againſt Dr Bram- 
hall, then biſhop of London-Derry, Biſhop Bramhall 
propoſed to-have the canons of the church of England 


| eſtabliſhed for that of Ireland, without any alteration 


whatſoever. This was thought ſomething prejudieial 
to the liberties of the Iriſh church; whereupon it was 
concluded that the church of Ireland ſhould not be tied 
to that book, but that ſuch canons ſhould be ſelected 
out of the ſame, and ſuch others added, as the preſent 
convocation ſhould think fit, which was accordingly 
done, as 99 from the view of each. It is more 
than probable that biſhop Bramhall was influenced by 
archbiſhop Laud, who, upon paſling thele canons, 
wrote thus to Uſher; *© For your canons to ſpeak truth, 
| and with liberty and freedom, though I cannot but 
think the Engliſh canons entire (eſpecially with ſome 
amendments) would have done better, yet ſince ycu 
and that church have thought otherwiſe, I do very eaſi.y 
ſubmit to it.“ His grace afterwards writes thus, As 
for the particular about ſubſcription, I think you have 
couched that very well, ſince, as it ſeems, there was 
{ome neceſſity to carry that article cloſely; and God 
forbid you ſhould upon any occaſion roll back upon 
your former controuverly about the articles.“ To ex- 


plain his lordſhip's meaning, it muſt be obierved, NN 
e . | ** 


van { 1745 | 


thoſe canons of the thirty-nine articles of the church of | prove, that the biſhop of Epheſus was not only the 
England were received, and declared to be the.conteſhon' metropolitan ot the Proconſular Aſia, but the primate. 
of the faith of the church of Ireland, to which every or Exarchof all the provinces that were comprehended 
clergyman was obliged to ſubſcribe. Upod which Dr | within the gompaſs of the whole Aſian diocele ; and that 
Heylin aſſerted, that the Iriſh articles of 1615 above- he acted ſuitably to the patriarchal juriſdiction, which 
mentioned were now repealed. But he recalled this was in gſtect conferred upon him. In the proſecution 
error when he found (the truth) that the Iriſh articles | of the argument he fhews : 1. That the ſtars deſcribed in 
| the Revelations are the angels of the ſeven churches, 


were ftill retained and confirmed in theſe very canons. 
2. That theſe angels were the ſeveral biſhops of thoſe 


The doctor indeed obſerved, that the a ot 
the ſeveral articles proved the virtual repeal of the Iriſh | churches, and not the whole college of preſbyters. 4. 
That each of theſe ſeven churches was at that time a'm 


ones: yet it is plain that this was not io underftood at that | 

time, nor for ſeveral years after, ſince both the Primate | tropolis. 4. That thele biſhops were ordained by the 

and all the reſt of the Iriſh biſhops, at all ordiaations, | apoſtles. as conftant permanent - officers in the church, 
took the ſubſcription of the party ordained to both ſets and ſo in a tort of jzre divine, not to be diſpenſed with 
of articles, till the Iriſh rebellion put a ſtop to all ordina- except in caſes of neceſſity. Theſe tracts were printed, 
tions. However, ſince the reftoration of K. Charles Il. | with others upon the fame ſubject, under the following 
a ſubſcription only to the thirty-nine articles of the title; Certain brief Treatiſes, written by diverſe learn 

church of England is required. „% lg 3. ed men, concerning the antient and modern govetts 
All this while he kept a correſpondence in all coun- | ment of the church, wherein both the primitive infliru's 
tries for the advancement of learning, whereby among tion of Epiſcopacy is maintained, and the lawfulneſs of 

other things, he had procured in 1634 a very good be | 


the ordination of proteftant miniſters, beyond the 
copy of the Samaritan Pentareuch from the Eaſt; be- 3 


leas likewile defended. Oxford, 164 1, 405. 
ſides one of the Old Teſtament in Syriac, and other | It was about this time alſo, that he drew up bis re- 
valuable manuſcripts. It was one of the firſt of thoſe | 
Pentateuchs that ever were brought into theſe weſtern 


markable treatiſe concerning the © Power of the Prince, 
and Obedience of the Subject;* and the fame year 
arts of Europe; as Mr Selden and Dr Walton acknow- | 
Edge; and the Syriac Teſtament was much more per- 


being conſulted by the king in the earl of Strafford's 
affair, he gave his opinion againſt his majeſty's ſigning 
feck than had hitherto been ſeen in theſe parts. The | the bill for a:tainting that nobleman; In the tebellion 
other manuſcripts were procured by the means of one 
Mr Davies, then a merchant zt Aleppo. The arch- 


which broke out this year ia Ireland, the popiſh party 
biſhop collated the Samaritan with the Hebrew, and 


.made ſpoil of all the efte&s of the primate, except 
55 | . "IS e RE HAT | 5 8 i This tract ws FER printed till alter tk e wüten din out 5, 
marked the differences, after which he intended it for | eith a remarkable preface by bi ads dv hooray mime „ 
the library of Sir Robert Cotton. But this, as well as | thing may be found which can be met with either in the holy ſcriptures, fa- 
the other manuſcripts, being borrowed ot him by Dr V n of the realnl, 5 
— : Ae 7 hk 8 1 1.8 : | | a ſubject to take up arms againſt his ſove- 
5 Walton, and made uſe of by bim in the edition of the reign prince, and is alſo there made uſe of to the * 2 Or 1 8 
ä Polyglot Bible, were not recovered out of the hands of | Parr has given his grace's an wers to ſeveral queries propoſed to him while he 
that biſhop's executors till the year 1686, and are now Wee eee „in peep he 5 he goes the follow. 
* RT > vs HC | TS ' or obeying extrajudicial precepts of his majeſty : If th 7 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford. And notwithſtand- (ſays he) as command me to be belive fn — — which i CN by the 
ing the aforementioned neceſſary avocations in the diſ- known law of the land, he yields true obedience tha“ denies tb fulfil ſuck.a 
charge of his epiſcopal office, he proſecuted his ſtudies Ls nods ar eh e e ee ng C 
" _ ; * * : a . c. r 2 7 . Fs . | | . Y . 21 _— Y 1 4 a tronger aw than, that why 
with indefatigable diligence, the fruits of which ap- ws 22 — Nee * yon any of ſuch commands as. 
FOO . | . Bran” ake me only paſſive in requ ing ſome of my ettate by a 'rax, | may 
5 cared in 16 38, when he publiſhed. at Dublin, In 40. not haltily quare with my -s by 2 and Aan e e X 
| "Set? TL $4 1 "A = * 4. | tocontelt with his ſovereign upon matters of ne-very reat moment As for 
Son 7 , Bd 3 Was e we Br Rannica _ | the infringing of the libercies of the ſubject, och gates or loans, or any other 
Tum CC E larum ntiquitates In the entuing Year, — extrajudicial commands, muſt be general, extending to all or moſt ſubjects; 
ane hiſtory contains a moſt exact account of the 
Britiſh church: From the firſt planting of chriſtianity in 


"U:S'H 


and cultomary, being often impoſed before-they can be judged ſo immedl- 
ately to infringe the ſubje@ liberties, as to make a ſubject think he is bound 
to deny.” Hence it appears, that the archbiſhop kne w.how to ditinguiſli be- 
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| twenty years after our Saviour's crucifixion, he brings r a mages paſfive abedience and legal reſiſtance. He held every means f 
| it down both in Britain and Ireland to the end of for. d ending and maintaining the berties of the ſubje dt lawful except that of 4 
; l |; | 7 ; taking up arms againit him: But all a:tempts of that kind, either by open 1 
the ſeventh century. The PIECE Was of great ter vice, | violence or ſecret machinations, he abſolutely condemned, as built apparent= 4 
| particularly to Dr Lloyd and biſhop Stillingfleet, his] 7 vpon _popith principles, which he took all proper occaſions to expaſe. In , 
FAG 15 4 he Tarn: HE | c. CCC find him preaching a remarkable ſermon in St Mary's church at I 
] _ LONOWErs upon tl e lame jubſectr. 2 i Oxford. before the univerſity, on the fifth of November thisſame year, 164t. 9 
| In the beginning of 1640, he came into England, e N 1 ane publifheri 14/p, rag in 120. eg. | 
| „* : 2 0. N za 2 | titled: I. Seven Sparks f the enkindled Soul 2. Four Lamentations, which 32 
| with his family, intending (as betore) to return in a compoſed in the hard times of Q Elizabeth, may be uſed at all cimes when _ i'Y 
1 year Or two at fartheſt. Soon after his arrival he went the church happeneth to be extremely perſecuted: Drawn out of the 7 
to Oxford for the more convenience ot purſuing his | holy ſeriptures after che form of pſalms. To theſe was ſubjoined a Jeſits | 
| una i 0 | Plalter. Where or when theſe were printed 1: not mentioned iu the titte page. 
i udies: But theſe were unhappily interr upted by the However that it was.Jafter the acceſſion of K Janes I. to the crown of Eng- 
7 : urgent neceſſity of the times, which put him upon Wri- land r pſalm p 12 thus; By the hands of thy great ſer- 
%%% ¾ %%% 
, 1641, on the ſubject of  epiſcopacy: Thele were; 1. | true name of a good king. Sc.“ (ur primate having procured a copy pf theſe 
L . | | pra . pious pieces. took oecaſion in the ſermon juſt mentioned to obhlerve that the 
* The udgment of D. Reynolds Concerning the Or ig nal | ſaid tracts having been printed at Rome in 603. or thereabonts, the gunpow- 
e of Epiſcopacy defended. 2, The original of biſhops, der- treaſon, which was not diſcovered till 1605 in England. was known two 
U or a Corographical and Hiſtorical Diſquiſition touch F dhe vere — k ome. where nals n Orr printed in 1603, or theres 
. ; ; 8 | : „ _ | abouts; and that prayers were ſent up there att e (ame time tor the proſpe / 
y 10g the Lydian and Proconlular Aſia, and the leven Me- rous luccels of the ſaid reaſonable piot, which was evident from re 
8 tropolitan churches contained therein.” The deſign of paff ge. iu theſe cata, which be gend befors higapdience, gs fallaws: pil. 
oh? 22 2 | | , | | | p 25 Confirm their heart» in hope, fur the redemption is nat far off. 
e __ treatiſe 18 tO prove, from Acts xix. 17 ſupported Ihe year of viſitation draweth to an end: And I ie bh er band,” pial. 
8 * Rev. 11. 1. and confirmed by eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, | i. p 32 But the memory of novelties ſhall pgrith with a crack: As a 
d that biſhops and metropolitans were inſtituted by the | gun houſe falling co the ground.” Ibid p. 33. „He will come 38 a 
e wa "Om ; N q Beit k #2 flame that burneth out beyond the furnace, & c. His fury ſhall fly forthas 
N Apolttes; meaning only With regare to their ſuperiority thunder.” Plal. iv. p. 54. * The crack was heard into all jands; and 
— in gegree; for he did not hold epiſcopacy to be a lu- made nations quake tor fear,” Ibid. p. 66, In a moment canſt thou 
t perior order to preſbytery. He allo endeavours to ral her bones, ke. c 


e 


lome 


Thus deprived and 


” . 


3 
— 


ter, and was then governor of that garriſon, and gene- 
ral of the ordnance. Having brought _ cheſts of | 
books with him, be proſecuted his ftudies he 
tuxbed for fix months, and made a good progreſs in the 
__» Airftpartot his annale: Till this garrifon was unfurniſh- 
ed for the king's ſervice, and his ſon-in-law obliged to 
| give up his poſt, and quit the place. In this exigence, 
FL gladly accepted of an invitation from lady dow- 
ager Stradling to come to the caftle at St Donate. 
in paſſing thither, he unluckily fell into the hands of 
the mountaineers, who ſtript him of all his books and 
papers, which yet were afterwards, in a great meaſure, 
"recovered by the kindneſs of the clergy and gentlemen 
of that country}; and he met with an excellent library 
at St Donate, which he did not negle& to make ute 
of while he was able; but within a month after his ar- 
rival, he was ſeized with a fit of ſicknets, which reduced 
him to the laſt extremity. After his recovery, he went 
to London by the invitation of the counteſs of Peter- 


— 
ce 
1 


tome furniture in his houſe at Drogheda, and his 
library there, which were conveyed thence to Cheſter, 


1 e he never more ſaw his 
native country, and hed the biſhoprick of Carliſle, late- 
ly vacant by the death of Dr Potter, hay him by the 
king to hold in commendam; but the revenues of it 


were much impaired by the quartering of the Scotch 


and Engliſh armies upon it: Neither did he above once 


or twice receive the annual penſion of four hundred | 
pounds voted to be "L's him by the parliament, upon 
their ſeizing the bi 5 


op's lands. 8 
In 1642, he returned to Oxford, where, beſides his 


_ clole application to ſtudy, he preached every Sunday 
at ſome of the churches*®. ; 


| The following year he was 
nominated one of the aſſembly of divines at Weſtmin- 


as but was ſo far from complying to it, that he even 
Ip 


upon which he was not only voted out again, but his 


libr 
friends 


e againſt their authority in ſome of his ſermons ; 
ſeized by the parliament ; yet he met with ſome 
who redeemed it. In 16 
onſtitutionibus et Canonibus Clementi Romano at- 
tairs. Oxford being threatned with a ſiege, he le 


city, and retired to Caerdiffe in Wales to the houſe of 
Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who had married his only daugh- 


re undiſ- 


- 


eve 
But 


 *He had generally a crowded audience, and as he preached frequently at the 


church of All.hallows, joining to Lincoln college, Thomas Marſhall, then a 
young ſtudent of that college, conſtantly attended his Grace's ſermons there, 


Which ſo exceedingly wrouglit upon his affectiuns that he reſolved from 
- thenceforth to make him the patter: of all the religious and learned ſtudies and 
conduct of his life, and therefore could never after endure thoſe that ſhould, 


in their commondiſcourſe and writings, reflect inthe lealt on our ſacred Prelate. 
This Dr Marſhall became afterwards an exemplary divine. and an emiuent critic } 
in the Gothic and Saxon languages. | 


I Themountaineers, juſt as he was ready to go, got up, to the number of 


ten thouſand, in arms, in a tumultuous manner, and, chuſing vfficers, formed 


_ themſelves into a body, as was pretended for the king: But they would neither 


de governed by Fngliſh commanders, nor ſuffer any Engliſh garrifons in the 


country. To avoid theſe men. who lay between Caerdifte and Donate, ſome 
perſons in Caerdiffe, at the requeſt of the governor, undertook to con 


- vey him through by-ways; but they unluckily fell into the hands of a 


ſtraggling party that was ſcouting thereabouts, who carrying them to the main 


body. immediately broke open the Primate's cheſt of books, &c. and ranſack- 


ing his manuſeripts, and papers of his own writing. theſe were quickly diſper- 


- Fed into a thouſand hands; nor ſo content, they pulled che primate and his 
daughter, aud other ladies, from their horſes ; all which he bore with his uſual 
_ patience and a ſeeming unconcernedneſs; when ſoine of their officers (Who 


were gentle men of the country) coming in ſeemed very much aſhamed of this 


barbarous treatment, and cauſed their horſes and other things to be reitored :; 


bur the books and papers could not then be retrieved. They afterwards con- 
ducted him back to Sir John Aubery's houſe, not far off, where he was very 


civilly received, and lodged that night, When he came thither, and had re- 


- tired himſelf, * I muſt confeſs, ſays Dr Parr, that I never ſaw him ſo much trou- 


LY 


bled in my life ; and thoſe that were with him before myſelf ſaid, that he ſeem- 


ed not more ſenſibly concerned for all his loſſes in Ireland than for this; ſaying 


to his daughter and thoſe that endeaveured to comfort him; I know that it | 


is God's hand, and that I muſt endeavour to bear it patiently; though I have 


too inuch human frailty not to be extremely concerned, for I am touched in 


n very tender place; and he has thought fit to take from me, at once. all that I 
ba been gathering together above theſe twenty years, for che advaucement 


44, he publiſhed, at | 
Oxford, Polycarpi et Ignatii Epiſtolæ, &fc. Luibus prafixa 
eſt non de Ignatii ſolum et Polycarpi Scriptis ſed etiam de 
Apoſtolicis 2 
tributis Ter, : Upon the decline of the king's af- 
0 that 


earl of Warwick. then admiral. 


wh 1 544 ] 


borough®, at whoſe houſe he arrived in June, 
and, in the beginning of the next year, was Choſen 
preacher to the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn. This year he 
e his treatiſe Di Romanæ Ecclęſiæ Synbolo, which 

e followed by his Difertatio de Macedonum et Aſianorum 
8 in the beginning of 1648, 8 vo. In this tract 
belides fixing the exact time of St Polycarp's martyr. 
dom, he hath compared the Grecian and Macedonian 
months with the Julian and other nations; and, having 
laid down the method and diſpoſition of the Macedoni- 
an and Aſiatic year, he adds rules tor finding out the 
cycels of the ſua and moon, and Eaſter for ever, with 
ſeveral curious accounts of the celeſtial motions ac- 
cording to the antient Greek . aſtronomers, Melan, Ca- 
lippus, Eudoxus, and others. To which is annexed, an 


1646; 


Ephemeris, or intire Greek and Roman calendar for 


the whole year, with the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars 
in that climate. 2 


About this time he was ſent for to the Ifle of wight 


by his majeſty, to aſſiſt him in treating with the parlia- 


ment upon the point of epiſcopacy; when he propoſed 
an expedient, which he called Preſbyterian and Epiſco- 
pal Government conjoined, which the king approved 
as the likeheſt means of reconciling the then differen- 
ces. But no propoſals, how moderate ſoever, were 
able to ſatisfy the preſbyterians, till his majeſty was ta- 
ken out of their hands by the army, and brought to the 
ſcaffold, the fight of which truck our primate with 
the utmoſt horror. The counteſs of Peterborough's 


| houte, where the primate then lived, being exactly op- 


polite to Charing-Croſs, ſeveral of the family, at the 
time of the king's execution, went up to the leads of 
the houſe, which commanded a full view of Whitehall; 


and, as ſoon as his majeſty came upon the ſcaffold, 


ſome of them went and told the primate, aſking him if 
he would not once more ſee the king before he was put 
to death. Though unwilling at firſt, yet he was per- 


| ſuaded at length to go up, as well out of a defire to ſee 


the king once again as a curioſity, ſince he could ſcarce 
believe what they told him unleſs he taw it. When 
he came upon the leads, his majeſty was in his ſpeech : 
The primate ſtood ſtill, and ſaid nothing, but ſighed; 


and, lifting hands and eyes full of tears towards 
| heaven, ſeemed to pray earneſtly, 


| But whea the king 
had done ſpeaking, and had taken off his cloaths and 


doublet, and ſtood fiript in his waiſtcoat, and rhe exe- 
cutioners in vizards began to put up his hair, the pri- 
mate grew pale, and began to faint; ſo that, it he had 


| not been obſerved by his own ſervant, and ſome others 


who ftood near, and thereupon ſupported him, he had 


twooned away. Upon this, they preſently carried him 8 


of learning and the good of the church.” Divers of the neighbouring gentry 


and clergy came to viſit him the next day; and, condoling his loſs, promited to 


do their utmoſt to retrieve his books and papers, if not torn and burnt, and ei- 
villy attended him to St Donate; and by publiſhing in the churches everywhere 
in thoſe parts, that all who had any ſuch books or papers ſhould bring them 
to their malters or landlords, there was brought, within two or three months 
almoſt all his books and papers: ſo that we found not matiy wanting 
+ Before he left Wales, his finances being much reduced by an expenſive 
ſickneſs, as well as by removals, the year palt, ſeveral gentlemen of the coun- 
try ſent him, unknown to each other, divers conſiderable ſums ; ſo that in a few - 
weeks he bad enough to ſupply all his preſent occaſions, and allo to defray the 
expences of his journey to England, This was, conſidered by him as a particu- 
lar providence, for which he was very thankful. It is certain the ſupply was 
very ſeaſonable: For it now began net to be ſafe for him to ſtay at St Donate. 
Wherefore Oxford being like to be taken, and not caring willingly to truſt 
himſelf at London, he reaſſumed his former thoughts of paſſing beyond-ſea ; 
and, having provided a veſſel, had procured a paſs for that purpoſe from che 
But, as they were preparing to go, there came 
into the road before Caerdiffe a ſquadron of ſhips under che command of one 
Moulton, vice-admiral for the parliament. Whereupon the Primate ſent his 
chaplain to him, then on thore at Caerdiffe, to know if he wouldſuſfer him to 
go, ſhewing the paſs; which Moulton not only refuſed to comply with, but 
laid, if he could get the Primate into his hands, he would carry him ro the 
parliament, and threatened to fend the chaplain immediately to his ſhip. So 
that his invitation from lady Peterborough was exceedingly. welcome to the 


Primate ; and having procured pabes, he left St Donate's after almolt a year's 


| reſidence theres, 


down, 


93 
down, and laid him on his bed, where he made uſe 
both of tears and prayers; tears that ſo horrid a fin 
{ould be committed, and prayers that God would 
give nis 3 patience and conſtancy to undergo thoſe 
cruel ſul rings 3 and that he would not, for the vin- 
dication of his own honour, permit ſo great a wicked- 
neſs to paſs unpuniſhed. And he kept the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary a private faſt as long as he lived. 

In 1650, he publiſhed the firſt part of his Annals of 
the Old Teſtament. In 1652 came out his Epiftola ad 
Ludovicum Capellum de variantibus Textus Hebraici Lecti- 
gnibus, at London, 4to. In 1654, Cromwell now raiſ- 
ed to the ſupreme dignity with more than kingly power, 
under the title of Protector, thought it would become 
that character to put on the air and manner of a gra- 
cious ſovereign, equaliy regarding all his ſubjects with 
a patefnal care, without diſtinction of parties or pro- 
feſſions. In this diſpoſition he began to ſhew favour 


land: Among theſe was Dr Nicholas Bernard, who 
had been the lord Primate's chaplain in Ireland, and 
was afterwards dean of Kilmore. Cromwell having ſa- 
ved his life at the taking of Drogheda, had now made 
him his chaplain, when his highneſs, in the ſame hu- 
mour, ſending for the primate, received him with great 
kindreſs and civility, and the following year gave him 
a promile to grant liberty of conſcience to the epilco- 
pa! clergy, which being evaded by the uſurper, occa- 
w the primate thereupon to predict the king's re- 
ſtoration ®, The fame year, 1655, his Grace pub- 
linea His laſt piece, De Græca Septuaginta Interpretum 


Sacra nondum edita Difſertatio, una cum ejuſdem edita ad 
Lud. Capellum de variantibus Textus Hebraici Lectionibus, 
anno 1652 & altera, a Gulielmo Eyrio, ad eundem Jaco 
bum, anno 1007 data Epiſtola. Our author did not long 
ſurvive this publication; for going ſhortly after to the 


* We have already obſerved, that ſuch kind of predictions were uſual with 
the Primate in expreſſing his reſentments of any great and violent wickedneſs. 
Upon the preſent occaſion, when he found it in vain to urge the matter any fur- 
ther. he returned to his lodgings very much troubled and concerned; and 


came to viſit kim, ** This falſe man hath broken his word with me, and re- 
Fuſes to perform what he promiſed, Well, he will have little cauſe to glory 
in his wickedneſs; for he will not continue long. The king will return: 
Though I ſhall not live to ſee it, you may. The government, both in church 
andi ſtate, is in confuſion, The papilts are advancing their projects, and ma- 

king ſuch advantages as will hardly be prevented.“ With regard to his pre- 
dicting the reſtoration from the wicke:ineſs of the times and the prevalence 
of popery, we ſhall preſent the reader with the following particular account 
from a manuſcript in the Muſzum Thoreſbianum, entitled, The predictions 
of that learned and holy man biſhop Uſher That year wherein he died, 
being aſked by a gentleman, * what his preſent apprehenſions were of a very 
great perſecution that would fall upon the church of Chriit in theſe nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland (concerning which he had ever contidently 
ſpoken many years paſt, when we were in the fulleſt peace and ſettlement) 
whether he did not believe theſe ſad times to be paſſed, or whether yet 0 
 cowe?*? He told me they were yet to come, and that he did as contidently 
expect them as ever he had done. That they would fall upon ourſelves che 
proteſtant churches in coy cu I anſwered, * I hoped they might have 


puniſhed leſs than owe ſins deſerved, and that the wars had left much leſs de- 


a houſe, fair and great, had been left without inhabitants, many a family had 
been impoveriſned, and many thouſand lives loſt in that war, that irela..d and 

Scotland had drunk deep of the cup of God's anger, to the overthrow of 
government, and almolt utter deſtruction of a great part of thoſe nations, 
tHe, turning to me, and fix ing his eyes with that ireful look which he uſed 
to have when he ſpake God's word, nd not his own, and the power of God 
upon him to conſtrain him to do, Fool not yourſelf with ſuch hopes; 
for I tell you all that you have yet ſeen have been but the beginning of ſorrows 
to what is yet to come npon the proteſtant churches of Chriit ; which ſhall, 
eber long, fall under ſharper perſecutions than ever yet hath been upon them. 
And therefore, ſaid he to me, look you be not found in the outer court, but 
a worſhipper in the temple before the altar; for Chriſt will mealure all that 
profeſs his name, aud call themſelves his people, and the ourward worſhip- 
pers he will leave to be trodden down by the Gentiles. The outward court, 
nid he, is the formal Chriſtians, whoſe religion ſtands in performing the out- 
fide duties of chrillianity, without having an inward life and power of faith 
and love uniting them to Chriſt ; theſe God will leave to be trodden down 
and ſwept away by the Gentiles 


before the altar are thoſe who worſhip God in ſpirit and truth, whoſe ſouls 
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lady Peterborough's houſe, at Ryegate in Surrey, he 
he had been a 


of omiſſion.” 


caul, which extended itſelf quite over the ſtom ch, and 
was faſtened above to the peritonæum, ſomewhat he- 


_ exerciſes, 
to ſome of the orthodox clergy of the church of Eng- | 


liturgy of the church o 


verum Scptagma, to which was ſubjoined, De Cainanc in 
wulvata LXX editione ſuperaddita es ejuſdem Chronologia 


temper. He was of the taller ſort of middle ſized 


His hair was naturally brown when young, and his com- 


when he was in his chamber, ſaid to ſome of his relations, and Dr Parr who 


theſe will be preſerved by God, as a ſeed of that glory 


me give the More attention to what he uttered And he then added, © That 


| ah paſt, as to this nation, ſ1:ice that I thought, though we in them had been 


vaſtation than by that means had been brought upon other countries, yet many 


But the worſhippers within the temple and 


US. 
was taken on the 2oth of March, 1655-6. wit ill. 
nels which carried him off the he Way ia 1 A 
venty-ſixth year of his age. He firſt complained of 
his hip, — was a touch of the ſciatica, which 
| ited with many years before. But 
next morning he complained of a great pain in his fide 
which could not be removed by the pi;yſi-ian, and he 
departed about one o'clock in the afternoon. His laſt 
words were, „O Lord forgive me eſpecially my fins 
Upon opening his body, there was 
obſerved a thick membrane lined with fat, fuppoied 
by the ſurgeons to be a continuation of the omeatum or 


low the diaphragm. The primate had been often heard 
to ſlay, he never felt his heart beat in the moſt violent 
He uſed frequently to have evacuations of 
blood from the veins on one ſide of his tongue, but 
more uſually in ſome lower parts of his body; which 
ſtopping for ſome time before his death; was thought 
to be the cauſe of it, as he had a quick digeſtion, and 
bred blood faſt. His friends intended to bury him at 
Ryegate, in the vault of the Howard family ; but they 
were forbid by Cromwell, at whoſe order the corps be- 
ing firſt removed to Somerſet-houſe .in the Strand, was 
conveyed thence with great magnificence to Weſtmin- 
ſter-abbey, where it was interred in Eraſmus's chapel, 
the funeral-ſervice being va ch Re according to the 
england, by Dr Nicholas Ber- 
nard who preached a ſermon upon the occaſion, which 
was afterwards printed. As to the archbiſhop's cha- 
rater: His genius, in every particular, has been ſuffi- 
ciently marked in the courle of this memoir ; we ſhall 
therefore only give ſome deſcription of his perſon and 


men, and well-ſhaped, He walked upright to the laſt. 


are made his temples, where he is honoured and adored in the moſt inward 

thoughts they have, and who ſacrifice their luſts and foul eye is their 

own wills to him. God will hide them in the hollow of his nand, and under 

the ſhadow of his wings. And that will be one great difference between theſe 

laſt and all other preceding perſecutions : In them the moſt eminent aud 
ſpiritual miniſters were, fictt or laſt, violently fallen upon; but, in this laſt, 

that ſhall imm | 

fall ro the church as ſoon as theſe ſtorms are over; for NI 
ſharpelit, fo they will be but ſhort, and ſhall take away but the groſs hypucrites 
and formaliſts, while the true ſpiritual belicyers ſhall be preſerved till the ca- 
lamity be palt.” I then aſked him by what inſtruments this great trial would 
be brought on He anſwered, ** by the papiſts.” I replied, that ſeemed to 
me very improbable, ſince they were leſs counrenanced. and leſs in number in 
theſe nations, and the hearts of the people were more ſer againſt them than 
ever, ſince the reformation He anſwered. That it would be by their 
hands, and in the way of a ſudden maſſacre, and that the new pope would 
be the inſtrument of it“ Ant theſe things he ſpoke with the afſirance and 
ireful look that! have obſerved him to ſpeak wich, when I have heard him my» 
ſelf predict things very unlikely, in human appearance, to come, which I my- 
ſelf had then lived to ſee happen according to his predictions; which made 


the papiſts were, in his opinion, the Gentiles ſpoken of in Rev. ii to whom 
the outward court ſhould be left, that they may tread it under foot, they having 
received the Gentile worſhip in their adoring images and ſaints departed, and 
taken to themſelves many mediators. And this ſaid he) is now delighing a+ 
mong them, and therefore look you be ready.“ | | 
This was the tubſtance, and, for the greateſt part (I think) the words them- 
ſelves, which. that holy man ſpike to me at the time before memioned, which 
I ſet down, that ſo great a prediction may not be loſt ro myſelf or others. The 
ſame holy man repeated the ſame predictions to his only daughter the lady Tyr= 
rel; and that, with many others, much about the ſame time he had explained 
himſelf to me, as ſhe herſelf aſſured me with her own mouth That, after 
ſhe had been at the door of his chamber, ſhe found him wich his eyes lift up 
to heaven, and tears running down apace, in a kind of extaſy. wherein he 
continued after ſhe came into the room, without taking any notice ot her 
for about half an hour. And then he told her his thoughts had been taken up 
about the miſeries and perſecutions that were coming upen the church of 
Chriſt, that would be ſo ſharp and bitter, that they had forced i hoſe tears from 
his eyes; but he hoped he ſhould not live to ſee it; but poſſibly ſhe might, for 
they were even at the door: Therefore take heed you be not found ſleeping. 
The ſame he after repeated to Mrs Biſs, the chief baron of Ireland's wife, with 
this difference in circumſtances, ** That if (ſaid he) they bring back the 
king, they may be a little longer delayed; but they will ſutely come, and 
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therefore look ye be not unprepared for it.” 
9 D plexion 


ct him, yet, {ays Dr Parr, I never ſaw any that was 


a 


1 
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plexion ſanguine. His countenance expreſſed gravity | him except ſome pieces of gold preſented to him by Mr 
and good-nature. He had a prelence that commanded | Selden's executors and other perſons of quality, The 
both reſpect and reverence, The air of his face was ſo library conſiſted of ten thouſand volumes printed and 
difficult to hit, that though many pictures were drawn | manuſcript, and coſt the primate many thoutand pound 
Both the king of Denmark and cardinal Mazarine of. 
like him but one, which was done by Mr (afterwards | fered a good price for it by their agents here; but the 
Sir Peter) Lely. His conſtitution was ſtrong and | executors were forbidden, by an order from Oliver and 
healthy, nor was he ever troubled with the head-ach, | his council, to fell it to any one without his content; 
gout, or ſtone; but bred blood ſo faft, that it often ſo it was at laſt bought by the ſoldiers and officers 
burſt out of the veins on one fide of his tongue; and | of the then army in Ireland who, out of emulation to 
this was ſomething ſingular, that he never felt his heart the former noble action of Q. Flizabeth's army, were 
beat in the greateſt exerciſe. He was eaſy, affable, | incited by ſome men of public ſpirits to the like 


Pere 


and chearſul in converiation, and extremely charitable. | tormance, and they had it for much leſs than the real 


He was of ſo ſweet a temper, continues Dr Parr, that I 


venged any of thoſe that had been done to him, He | manuſcripts which were not of his own hand-w 


worth, or what had been offered for it before by the 
never heard he did an ill oſſice to any one man, or re- agents abovementioned. They had allo with it all the 


liting: 


envied no man's happineſs, or vilifſied their perſons or | As alſo a choice though not numerous collection of an- 


parts, nor was he apt to cenſure, or condemn any man | tient coins. But, when this library was carried over 


upon bare reports. Though he could rebuke ſharply into Ireland, the uſurper and his ton, who then com- 


in the cauſe ot virtue and religion, yet he was not eatily | manded in chief there, would not beſtow it upon the 


Es provoked to p:flion. He left his library, being the | college, left perhaps the gift ſhould not appear ſo con- | 
chief part of his ſubſtance, as a portion to his only | fiderable there as it would do by itelt ; and therefore 


daughter, who had been the mother of a numerous cit- | they gave out that they intended it for a new college 


ſpring. It was firſt bought by the officers and ſoldiers | or hall which. they ſaid they intended to build ard 


of Cromwell's army in Ireland, and lodged in Dublin- | endow. But it proved that, as theſe were not times, ſo 


caſtle, where it lay, though not without being much pil- | they were nor perſons capable of any ſuch noble or pi- 


laged, till the reſtoration, which bringing it into the | ous work; fo that this library lay in the caſtle of Dab- 


remains. . T... 
This was according to the primate's firſt intention; 


poſſeſſion of K. Charles II. he gave it, according to the | lin, unbeſtowed and unemployed, till Cromwell's death; 
primate's firſt intention, to Dublin-college, where it now | and, during that anarchy and contuſion that followed, 
F 5 _ | | the rooms where this treature was kept being left open, 

many of the books, and moſt of the beſt manuſcripts, 


but, upon the lots of every thing elte except his books, | were ſtolen away, or elite embezzled by thoſe that were 


it is no wonder he left theſe in the manner above men- intruſted with them. 2 


tioned ; his daughter having before had nothing from | 
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The Martyrdom of | 
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HENRY VOES and JOHN ESCH, at Bruxels. 
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FN the year of our Laird 1523, twoyoung men were | faith and doctrine the held. The greateſt error that 


Elch, who before had been of the order of the Augul- | all their words and deeds, and therefore 


and ſpoiled of their friars weed, at the ſuit of Egmon=- As they were led unto the place 0 


J burn: at Bruxcls, the one aned Henry Voes, being | they were accuſed of, was, That men ought to truſt on- 
ot the ge of twenty-four years; and the other John | ly in God, foraimuch, as men are liars and deceitful in 


SG | there ought no 
tine friars. They were degraded the firfi day of July, | truſt or affiance to be put in them. 8 


f execution, which 


danus the pope's Inquilitor, and the divines of Lovaine; | was the firſt of July, they went joyfully and merrily, 


for not retracting and denying the dectrine ct the got- | making continual proteſtation that they died for the 
pel, which the papiſts call Lutheraniſm. Their examin- | glory of God, and the doctrine of the goſpel, as true 
ersgrere Hocheſtratus, and others, who demanded of | chriſtians, believing and following the holy church of 


them, what they did believe ? They ſaid, the books of | the Son of God; laying allo, that it was the day which 


the Old Teflament and the New, wherein were contain- | they had long deſired. After they were come to the 
ed the articles of the creed. Then were they aſked, | place where the ſhould be burncd, and were diſpoiled 


whether they believed the decrees of the councils, and | of their garments, they tarried a great ſpace in their 
of the fathers ? They laid, ſuch as were agreeable to ihe | ſhirts, and joyfully embraced the Rake that they ſhould 


ſcripture they believed. After this they proceeded fur- | be bound to, patiently aud joyfully enduring what- 


ther, aſking, Whether they thought it any deadly fin to | loever was done unto them, praiſing God with 77 


tranſgreis the decrees of the fathers, and of the biſhop | Deum laudamus, and ſinging plalins, and rehearfing the 
of Rome? That (laid they) is to be attributed only to | creed, in teſtimony of their faith. A certain doctor be- 


the precepts of God, to bind the con'cience of man, or | holding: their jollity and mirth, ſaid unto Henry, chat 


| to loole it. Wherein when they conſtantly perſiſted | he ſhould take heed ſo fooliſhly to glorify himſelf. To 


to be burned. Then they began to give thauks to God | any thing, but only in the croſs of my Lord 


them to read openly before the people, to declare what | mounting up to their faces, choaked them, 


and would not turn, they were condemned and judged | whom he anſwered, God forbid that I ſhould glory in 

elus 
their heavenly Father, who had delivered them through | Chriſt. Another counſelled him to have God Uk 
his great goodneſs, from that falſe and abominable | his eyes: unto whom he anſwered, I truſt that I carry 
priefthood, and made them prieſts ot his holy order, | him truly in my heart, One of them ſeeing that fire 
receiving them unto him as a ſacrifice of ſweet odour. | was kindled at his feet, ſaid, Methinks ye do firew roles 
Then there was a bill written, which was delivered unto | under my feet. Finally, the ſmoke and the flame 
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' The Martyrdom of CHRISTOPHER WAID, who ſuffered Amo 1555, 


HRISTOPHER WAID ot Darford in the coun- 
ty ot Kent, was apprehended and brought be- 


fore Maurice, biſhop of Rocheſter. Six articles 


The Ariicles, 


PFirſt, that he was a chriftian man and profeſſed the 
catholic determinations of our holy mother church. 


2. That he who maintains or holds . otherwiſe -then 
our holy Mother the caibolic church. doth, is a heretic, 


3. That he holds and maintains, that in the Sacra- 
ment of the altar, under the forms of bread and wine, 


is not the very body end blood of Chrift. And that the 

ſaid very body of Chriſt is verily in heaven only, and 

not in ihe Secrament. ES 

4. Item, that he has and does hold and maintain, that 

the maſe, as it is now uſed in the catholic church, is 

naught and abominable. ß 8 
5. Item, that he has been and is amongſt the people 


of that juriſdiction vehemently ſutpected upon the pre- 


miſſes, and thercupon indicted, &. 


| His Anſwers, 


uſed to do, which ſtand with Chriſt, and his truth againſt 
thele pretended catholics, and their ſiniſter doctrine. 


Firſt granting himſelf a chriſtian man, and acknow- 


ledging the determinations of the holy church, that is, 


of the congregation or body of Chriſfſt. 
Io the ſecond he granted. To the third article as 
touching the very body and blood of Chriſt to be under 
the forms of bread and wine in ſubſtance he would not 


grant, only affirming the very body of him to be in 
heaven, and the ſacrament to be a token or remem- 
brance of Chriſt's death. And concerning the mals in 


the fourth article, to be abominable, he ſaid, that as he 


had confeſſed before, ſo would he now not go from that 
he had faid. To the ſifth article, for the people's ſulpi- 


cion he made no great account nor ſticking to grant to 


the lame. 3 
And thus much concerning the articles and anſwers of 
this good man. Which being received, immediately ſen- 


tence of condemnation was pronounced by the aid Mau- 


rice the biſhop againſt bim, the copy of which ſentence 


runneth much after the common courſe in condemn- 


ing all other like ſervants of Chriſt. 
His Execution and Martyrdom, 


At the day appointed for his execution, which wae in 
the month of July, there was betimes in the morning 


| were exhibited to him, to which he was required 
to return direct anſwers, which arc as follow. | { 
Es | | gots, with other faggots and tall- wood. Unto which 


| fold them. About ten of the clock came riding the 


| execution. And Waid being made ready, and ftripped 


JVC 2 i be pinioned, was led up on foot again to the aforeſaid 
To theſe articles he anſwered, as commonly others 


WAI 


carried out of the town, in a cart, a ſtake, and therewith 
many bundles of reeds, to a place about a quarter of a 
mile out of the town, called the Brimth, into a gravel 
pit thereby, the common place of the execution of fe- 
long. Thither alſo was brought a load of broom fag- 


place reſorted the people of the country in great num- 
bers, and there tarried his coming, infomuch as thither 
came divers fruiterers with horſe loads of cherries; and 


ſherift, with a great many of other gentlemen, and re- 
tinue, appointed to aſſiſt him therein, and with them 
Waid, riding pinioned by him one Margery Polley of 
Tunbridge, both finging of a pſalm; which Margery as 
ſoon as ſhe eſpicd afar off the multitude gathered about 
the place where he ſhould ſuffer, waiting his coming, 
ſhe {aid unto him very loud and chearfully ; © You may 
' rejoice Waid to fee ſuch a company gathered to cele - 
brate your marriage this day,” EET tor 
And ſo paiſing by the place, which joined hard to the 
 high-way, they were carried ſtraight down to the town, 
where ſhe was kept until the ſheriff returned from Waid's 


| of his clothes in an Inn, had brought unto him a fair 
| long white ſhirt from his wife, which being put on, and 


place. And coming ſtraight to the itake, he took it in 
in his arms, embracing it, and kifled it, ſetting his back 
unto it, and ſtanding in a pitchbarrel, which was taken 
from the Beacon, being hard by; then a {mith brought 
| a hoop of iron, and with two ſtaples, made him fait to 
the ſtake under his arms. Os COLE Cel + bo) Wh 
As ſoon as he was thus ſettled, he ſpake, with his 
hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, with a chearful and 
loud voice, the laſt verſe of the Ixxxvi. Pialm ; “ Shew 
| ſome good token upon me, O Lord, that they who hate 
me, may fee it, and be aſhamed ; becauſe thou, Lord, 
haſt helped me, and comforred me.” Near unto the 
ſtake was a little hill, upon the top whereof were p:tch- | 
ed up four ſtays, quadrangle-wite, with a covering 
round about like a pulpit : into the which place, as Waid 
was thus praying at the ſtake, entered a friar with a 
book in his hand; whom when Waid eſpied, he cried. 
earneſtly unto the people, to take heed of the doctrine 
of the whore of Babylon, exhorting them to embrace 
the doctrine of the goſpel preached in king Edward's 
days, whom the ſheriff, thus ſpeaking to the people, 
often interrupted, ſaying, be quiet Waid, and die pa- 
tiently. 1 am (ſaid he) 1 thank God, quiet, maſter ſt.enft, 
and 1o truſt to die. All this while the friar ſtood Rill 
| locking over the coverl-t, as though he would have 
| uttered {ſomewhat : but Waid very mightily admoniſhed 
the people to beware of that doctrine ; Which when the 
triar perceived, whether he was amazed, or could have 
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have taken upon you the ſolemn and important office of 


therein recorded for our inſtruction and imitation. If 
#4 upon a cool and diſpaſſionate examination, you ſee rea- 


vou to be followers of him as he alſo was of Chriſt, ' It 


(748 ] 


no audience of the people, withdrew himſelf out of the | was heard by no man to ſpeak, ſtill ho 
place immediately, without ſpeaking a word, and went 


away down to the town, Then the reeds being ſet | dead, and altogether roafted, as though they had been 


WAL WAL 


up over his head towards heaven, even when he waz 


about him, he pulled them, and embraced them in his | ftayed up with a prop ſtanding under them. 
arms, always with his hands making a hole againſt his This figa did God ſhew upon him, whereby his very 
tace, that his voice might be heard, which they per- | enemies might perceive, that God had according to his 
ceiving that were his tormentors, always caft faggots at | prayer ſhewed ſuch a token upon him, even to their 
the ſame hole, which, notwithſtanding, he ſtill put | ſhame and contuſion. And this was the order of this 
off, till his face was hurt with the end of a tag- | godly martyr's ex:cution; whereby God ſeemed to con- 
got caſt thereat, Then fire being put unto him, he cri- | found and ſtrike with the ſpirit of dumbneſs the friar that 
ce edunto God often, Lord Jeſus receive my ſoul;” with- | locuſt who was riſen up to have ſpoken againſt him: 
dodut any token or ſign of impatience in the fire, till at | and alſo no leſs wonderfully ſuſtained thoſe hands which 
length, after the fire was once thoroughly kindled, he | he lifted up to him for comiort in his torment. 
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Jie Life of SAMUEL WALKER, A. B. 


un public is indebted to the pious and reverend | cauſe to rejoice and be exceeding glad, when men ſhould 
RE Mr James Stillingfleet for a very excellent account | revile them and ee them, and ſay all manner of evil 
ot the life and miniftry of Mr Walker, prefixed to two | of them falſiy, for 


is and his goſpel's ſake, If, with him, 
volumes of his poſthumous ſermons on the baptiſmal | you eudure hardneſs like goed ſoldiers of Feſus Chrift, not ren- 


covenant, &c. We make no apology for tranſcribing | dering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwiſe 
From this memoir, as we mean the {ame thing with its % ing; if you are nothing moved by whatever trials 
valuable author, the edification of men; for which pur- | may aſſault you, from the ſteady and uninterrupted pur- 
poſe, few pieces, through the divine bleſſing, are more | ſuit of your own ſalvation, and that of thole who hear 
_ ably or more happily calculate. {| you, you will allo doubtleſs with him be made abun- 
© Thole of the clergy ((ays the reverend editor) into | dant partakers of the rich conſolations that are in Chrift, 
whoſe hands theſe ſheets may fall, will excuſe my im- | to ſweeten your paſſage through this vale of ſin and ſor- 
pPortunity, if I beſpeak their more careful attention in | row: You will triumph as he did in the immediate proſe 
"reviewing the life and writings ot Mr Walker: Though | pect of approaching diſſolution, and at laſt enter into 
neither eminence of ſtation in the world, nor rare and | the poſſeſſion of that glorious inheritance, wherein he 
_ uncommon attainments in human literature, will | is now praiſing the Lord for his grace and mercy, and 
_ excite their admiration ; for lived and died a curate; | exulting in the fruition of eternal bleſs. I will now en- 


and though he was no way deficient in any branch of | ter upon the taſk aſſigned to me of drawing up from au- 


learning pertaining to his profeſſion, ou he was engag- 
ed in too active and buſy a ſcene of life to have leiſure to 


acquire that extent and depth of erudition, which many | author, Samuel Walker, was the youngeſt of ſeven 


men of leſs employment without ſuperior abilities have | children; he was born at Exeter, on the 16th day of 
- attained to. But they will find in him excellencies of an- | December, in the year of our Lord 1714. His parents 
other kind, not leſs worthy of their regard; they will | were Robert Walker of the city of Exeter eſq; and Mar- 
Here contemplate the life and doctrines of one poſſeſſed | garet his wife, who was the only daughter of the reve- 

in an eminent degree of the knowledge, ſpirit and zeal | rend Mr Richard Hall, miniſter of St Edmunds and All- 
cot a primitive chriſtian teacher; of one who, though | hallows in that city. Robert Walker, the father of Mr 
poor in this world, was rich in faith and good works; | Samuel Walker, was the only ſon of Sir Thomas Wal- 
of one, who had learned to eſteem the reproach of Chriſt | ker, knight, who, as his anceſtors had done, repretent- 
greater riches than the treaſures of Egypt9 | ed the city of Exeter in many ſucceſſive parhaments 
I ] humbly call upon you, reverend brethren, who | during the reigns of K. Charles I. and K. Charles II. 
Sir Thomas's lady was Mary the only daughter of the 

the miniſtry, to obſerve with what diligence and ear- | reverend Samuel Hall, A. M. youngeſt ſon of Dr 
neſt concern for the ſalvation of the touls of men he la- Joſeph Hall, formerly biſhop of Exeter. 
| boured faithfully to fulfil the duties of his function. I Thus was our author lineally deicended from that 
beſeech you to conſider with calm and unprejudiced | pious, learned, evangelical, and truly chriſtian prelate, 
minds, as a matter ot the utmoſt importance to your- to whom he ſeemed to have been allied not only by 
ſelves; whether his ſentiments were not Gy agreea- | proximity of blood, but likewiſe by affinity and {imilari- 
ble to the revealed word of God, and his conduct in all | ty of ſentiment; as well as by a yet nobler ralationſbip 
things conformed to the examples of faith and patience | in grace, by being united, as a living member of the 


lame myſtical body, to the ſame glorious and exalted 
head Chrift Jeſus. Mr Samuel Walker, having lived 
under the care of his parents, till he was eight years ot 
age, was then put to the grammar-ſchool in Exeter, 
where he continued till he was eighteen; when he was 
ſeat to Exeter-college in the univerſity of Oxtord, and 
put under the care of the rector of that ſociety, Dr Fran- 
cis Webber, Having taken the degree of batchelor of 
arts in the year 1737, he was ordained the latter end 
ot that year, and appointed to the curacy of Dodeſcomb- 
Leigh in the neighbourhood of Exeter, where he con- 
tinued till Auguſt, 1738, He was prevailed upon by 
the late lord Rolle to undertake the charge of his young- 


rance 
with 


thentic memorials a ſuccinct account of the life and mi- 


ſion to conclude that they were, let me earneftly intreat 


{uch a conduct ſhould expoſe you, as it did him, to re- 
roaches and ſufferings, contempt and ridicule, not on- 
y from the more openly careleſs and profligate, but 
even trom ſome, who, though they maintain a decent 
form of godlineſs, are nevertheleſs unhappy ftrangers 
to the life and power thereof; you. will with him re- 
member, that he, who ſpake as never man ſpake, was | 
dafpiled and rejected of men; and take conſolation from 
theſe encouraging words of your bleſſed Maſter, who 


declared to his dilciples that they would have great | eſt brother's education, and to make the tour of T 


+. 
1. 


ding his hands 


niſtry of the author of the following diſcourſes. Our 


1 


Z „ hadron 


= A 1 


curacy of Truro in Cornwall. Mr 
years he ſerved Lanlivery, was always much eſteemed 


voices. 
the neceſſity of conſtant diligence in the public duties of 
preaching and catechizing ; though he was then unac- 

quainted with thoſe evangelical principles, which he 


mory, pl 
ing manner, was his methodical exactneſs and propriety | 
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with him; where Mr Walker acquired many of thoſe 


polite accompliſhments, which adorn the gentleman. 
About two years after, he returned to England, and ac- 


cepted the. curacy of Lanlivery in the county of Corn- 
wall, under the reverend Nicholas Kendal, A. M. one of 
the canons of Exeter, and archdeacon of Totnels. 


On 
the death of Mr Kendal, March 3, 1740, he was pre- 


ſented by Walter Kendal, eſq; to the ſaid vicarage, to 
hold the ſame during the minority of a nephew of Mr 
Kendal, to whom, upon his coming of age, Mr Walker 
reſigned it, and at midſummer, 1746 entered upon the 


for the decency and regularity of his conduct; having 
been by a gracious Providence preſerved from all grots 
His cenſcience, even at that time, dictated to him 


afterwards embraced and taught with ſo much ſucceſs in 


after conduct, neglect at ny ſeaſon to viſit his pariſhion- 
ers, and give them the beſt counſel and advice he was 
able. A remarkable infance of his concern for them 
ſtands upon record in one of his papers. In the year 


1744, being {eized with a violent fever, he ſent to a 


neighbouring gentleman and dictated to him a letter, 


which in caſe of his death he deſired might be tranſcribed 
and given to ſuch of his pariſhioners, as he found neither 
his preaching or his private admonitions had wrought 
any good effect upon, whole names he then deſired the 


gentleman to take down. 


But before we proceed farther, it may not be amils to 
ſay ſomething concerning Mr Walker's endowments 
both in body and mind. As to his perſon, he was tall 


in ſtature, his features were ſtrong and comely, and his 
deportment tuch as commanded reſpect. An air of 
authority, which was natural to him, uſually ſtruck an 
impreſſion of awe, at the firſt interview, upon thoſe 


that converſed with him: But yet he conducted him- 
{elfin ſuch a manner, that whilſt with a becoming dig- | 


nity he extorted even from the froward and petulant a 


reſpect due to the miniſterial character, by his affability 
and readineſs either in communicating his own thoughts, 


or attending to what was faid by others, he rendered 
himſelf an agreeable companion to thote, who were 
willing either to impart or to receive inſtruction. In 
his converſation he diſcovered an uncommon depth of 


thought, and delivered his ſentiments with readineſs on 


any ſubject, His underſtanding was FUNGI clear, 
and continued ſo to the very laſt. He was poſſeſſed of a 
quicka 


7 


he faculty, which appeared in a more diſtinguiſh- 
in the arrangement of his thoughts, and the diſtribution 
of the ſeveral parts of the ſubject he undertook to eluci- 
date. This is to be diſcerned throughout his writings. 
And when kis friends have obſerved to him that he utu- 
ally diſcovered great accuracy and propriety in dividing 
the matter of his diſcourles, he was wont at fuch 
times to ſay, that logic had been a favourite ſtudy 
with him trom his youth. And indeed he generally 
took an opportunity of recommending an improve- 
ment in the art of logic to younger divines, who con- 


ſulted him upon the proſecution of their ſtudies. He 


cautioned them to beware of quoting ſcraps ot ſeripture, 
as they ſtand by themſelves, and building opinions 
thereon, which the context would not authorize. In 
oppoſition to this ſlothful cuſtom, he advited them to 
conſider each paſſage, with reterence to what went be- 
ore and what tollowed after ; and likewiſe to mark 


alker, during the ſix 


rehenſi on, a ſolid judgment, andaretentive me- 
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| his private character, but likewiſe for the regular diſ- 


. tirely from his former lelf, if he had not ſeen ſuflicient 
the latter years of his miniſtry. Nor did he, deſtitute | 


as he was of the light and motives which influenced his 


| inſtructed, not to give their aſſent to any thing he ſhould 


therefore endeavour to give an anſwer to this queſtion, 


againſt the deluſive ſallies of a lively imagination; nei- 


teſtimony. 


berate and well- grounded conyiction. 


mortal fouls, I muſt take leave to remind them, that 


real internal chriſtian: that to depend upon regularity 


of benevolence and kindneſs, upon abflaining from grois 


by the practice of every thing that is amiable and 
; praiſe-worthy, 1s farther taught to look carefully to the 
| ftate of his heart and affections, and to examine the 


; 
| 
! 
j 
[ 
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with attention, what analogy it bore to the general plan 
of ſalvation by grace. This circumſtance might per- 
haps with more propriety have been reſerved to be 
mentioned hereafter; but as I was {peaking of his intel- 
lectual endowments, it naturally occured in -this place. 
But to return ; Our author, as.it was mentioned, quit- 
ted Lanlivery, and ſettled at Truro in the year 1740; 
at which time he was univerſally eſteemed not only in 


charge of the duties of his paſtoral function. Some of 
my readers my perhaps aſk, * It Mr Walker bore ſo 
reſpectable a character at his firſt coming to Truro; 
what occaſion had he either to make any alteration in 
his principles, or to newmodel his condut 2? 1 will 


which concerns a moſt important criſis in his lite, in as 
clear and ſatisfactory a manner as I am able. It is hard- 
ly to be ſuppoſed, that a man of his ſtrong ſenſe and ſo- 

lidity of judgment thou!d be induced to differ ſo en- 


ground to believe, that he had bzen totally miſtaken. 
There never was a man leis likely to be deceived by 
any enthuſiaſtic impreſſions, of which he was alſo ſo 
jealous, that it was his conſtant rule to watch over the 
reaſonings of his own mind, to compare all its conclu— 
ſions with the plain ſenſe of ſcripture, and to lay no 
ſtreſs on any thing that. was not warranted by an agree- 
ment with that unerring rule. Thus was he guarded 


ther was he more likely to be miſled by a deference to 
the authority of others, whatever his opinion or eſteem 
of them might be; but what he ſaw for himſelf, re- 
quired in the word of God, as matter of faith or practice, 
that and that only he thought himtelf bound to believe 
and do. And he was ſo much afraid of leading others 
into that blind ſubmiſſion to his judgment, which he 
would not pay himſelf to any human authority, that he 
made it always a part of his advice to thoſe whom he 


tell them, becauſe he ſaid it; but to go to their Bible, 
and to ſearch the ſcriptures, that their faith might not 
be built upon man's authority, but only upon divine 
It was not therefore without reaſon that he 
ſubmitted to a change, which aroſe from the moſt deli- 
| Did religion re- 
quire nothing more than external decency of manners, 
it muſt certainly be allowed that he was under no ne- 
ceſſity of reformation. But to make the neceſſity of 
ſuch a change a little more intelligible to thoſe of our 
readers, wio may have hitherto neglected to conſult the 
intereſts, and attend to the concerns, of their own im- 


there is an eſſential and very important difference be- 
tween the external Profeſſor of Chiiſtianity and the 


in obſerving the outward modes of worſhip, upon acts 


injuſtice and ſcandalous vices ; that, in ſhort, to appear 
outwardly blameleſs unto men, to make a fair ſhew in 
the fleſh, and thereby to ſtifle and appeaſe the admoni- 
tions and accuſations of conſcience, which was juſt our 
author's former caſe, is the utmoſt height of the reli- 
gion of thoſe, who take up with the form of godlineſs 
void of the power thereot; but that the real chriſtian, 
without being leis careful to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith he is called, and to adorn his profeſſion 


principles which actuate his conduct. © 
He is filled with an habitual and earneft defire to be 
contormed, in the inward temper and diſpoſition of his 
gk ſoul 


own body on the tree, that all who believe in him might 


not periſh, but have eternal life. He ſtrives to mortify | 


all the corrupt inclinations, both of the fleſh and of the 


mind; to renounce his own will in every inſtance _ 
where it riſes in-any degree of oppolition to that of 


God; to be valiant in the cauſe of God and his truth; 
and reſolute in bearing, with meekneſs and patience, 
the troubles he will unavoidably meet with for conſcience 
lake: ſuch, and ſo different from his former ſelf, was 

3 after this important change had taken place 
in him. 


If the reader is ſenſible ot che difference, which I. 


have faintly endeavoured to repreſent between the real 
and nominal chriſtian, he will e 1e neceſſity of ſuch 
a change; and his queſtion will be ar ſwered to his ſa- 
c oe nn 
The occaſion of his being brought to this knowledge 


of himſelf was as tollows. Abcut a year after he came 


to Truro, being in company with ſome friends, the ſub- 


ject of whole converſation turned upon the nature of 


juſtiſying and ſaving faith, he, as he freely owned at- 
terwards, became ſenſible that he was totally unac- 
quainted with that faith which had been the topic of 
the diſcourſe, and alſo convinced that he was deſtitute 
ot ſomething, which was of the greateſt importance to 


his own as well as to the ſalvation of the people com- 


mitted to his charge. He ſaid nothing at that time of 
the concern he was brought under to any one of the 


company, but was ever afterwards, as opportunity offer- 


ed, ready to enter upon the ſubject. e began to diſ- 


cover that he had hitherto been ignorant of the nature of 


. goſpel-ſalvation, inattentive to the ſpiritual ſtate of his 


-own ſoul and the ſouls of others, and governed in all 


his conduct not by the only chriſtian motives of 


love to God and'man, but purely by ſuch as were whol - 


ly ſenſual and ſelfiſh; he found that he was a ſlave to 
; the deſire of man's eſteem; and in ſhort, as he himſelf 
expreſſed it, that all had been wrong both within and 


without. Upon this diſcovery, he applied himſelf with | 


diligence and fervent prayer to the ſtudy of the holy 
_ ſcriptures, and having by theſe means gained a farther 
 infight into the nature of man's ſpiritual ditorder, and of 


the remedy afforded in the goſpel, this neceſſarily led 
-him,to make a conſiderable alteration in his preaching, 
both as to the choice of his ſubjects and the manner of 
| his addreis. Convinced that the divine teſtimony was 


the only ſure ground of a divine faith, he was caretul 


to aſſert nothing that was not immediately drawn from 

the word of God, it being now his great aim and ftudy, 
to uſe his own phraſe, ** to be a good Bible divine.“ 

But of all theſe particulars the reader will gain a clearer 


knowledge from the following meditation written by 
dim at his return from a menung of neighbouring cler- 

gymen, who met together tor the purpoſe of 5 N 
converſation, as: | 


Seeing the poſpel-revelation is a diſpenſation of 


grace; à remedy for a fallen creature; we muſt needs 
5 lenſible of thoſe effects which the fall hath had on 


us, ere we can make a right uſe of the goſpel. For 


my own part, I lived many years in an entire ignorance 
of a corrupted nature; although I had learnt to reaſon in 


a ſpeculative ard hiſtorical way upon man's degenera- | 


cy. Since it hath pleaſed God in ſome meaſure to 
enlighten the eyes of my underſtanding, I look back 
upon thoſe days of blindneſ?, and plainly ſee, that 


while I kept to an external cuſtomary decency, and in | 


ſome ſenſe regularity, I was influenced by and acted 
upon two hidden principles, as contrary to God as dark- 
neſs is to light ; the one, a prevailing deſire of reputa- 
tion and being eſteemed, which went through all I 


did, followed me into all companies, dictated all I faid, ] lent, poſſibly becauſe my life had been free of gr 
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ſoul, to the image of him who bare our fins in his | led me to compliance often in direct oppoſition to con. 
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{cience, made me above all things fearful of heir: 
thought little of, directed all my ſermons boch in 
writing and in ſpeaking them, and in ſhort ſwayed my 
whole life till, I hope, the few latter years of it: The 
other a deſire of pleaſure, which rendered me ſlothful, 
indolent, and reſtlels out of company, eager after amuſe. 
ments, &c. bur this was ſo ſubordinate to the other, that 


as gave me opportunity of MID off any excellence! 
might ſeem to have; ſuch as muſic and dancing. By 
theſe two the ſtrong man kept the palace of my heart, 
and all was peace; and that in fo firange a manner, 
that I do not recollect the leaſt ſuſpicion of my being 
out of the way; for I had.learnt to reſt upon my 
freedom from the groſſeſt vices, and keeping a fer; 
| of ſtrictneis in attending upon the forms of my miniſ- 
try, and eſpecially in engaging others to attend them. 


latter years, to any reaſonable mealure of indifference 
about the eſteem of the world, I ſhould deſcribe the 
paſlages which have moſt ingreſſed my mind, The 
love of pleaſure decayed firſt : But yet I could only 
| part with it by degrees: and many thirgs of that fort 1 
cauſe I was aſhamed to leave them.“ 


in 1758, Mr Walker ſays of himſelf,“ As I was igno- 
rant of the ſalvation that is in Chriſt Jeſus, and ot m. 
want of him in all his cflices, ſo I had not taken the 


as a thing I had no concern with, that ſins of the grot- 


———_—— 


after I was ordained, I had no fight'cr thought of the 
condition my pariſhioners were in, though 1 had {one 
defire that they ſhould come to chuich and ſacrament, 
and not drink, ſwear, and the like.” 7 


large in a letter written by him in the year 1753 ton 


ot his miniſtry at Truro from the very beginning. 
In the year 1746, I undertook (as curate) the 
| charge of this populace and large town, in many res 


| upon what unworthy views I did it, and how utte: iy 
diſqualificd my heart and head were for my miniſterial 
truft. 1 had been then ſome years vicar of a neigh c ur- 
Ing pariſh, Bat, dear Sir, how muſt I have ſuffered 
the poor ſouls there to ſtarve and periſh, while I wzs 
| only poſſeſſed of hiſtorical notions of all the vitals of 
| chriſtianity; the corruption cf man's nature, his miſe; 7 
and helpleſſneſs; the ſatisfaction and ſufficiengy of Chriſt; 
the neceſlity of a renewed mind; the need of the work 
of the Spirit! Theſe TI knew notionally, but neither felt 
nor taught them practically. You muſt own, I ought 
to go ſorrowing to the grave upon a review of ſix years 
ſo paſſed over. Nevertheleſs I was thought well of, and 
indeed eſteemed beyond moſt of my brethren, for my 
regularity, decency, endeavours to keep up external at- 
tendances, and ſomewhat or other in my public addreſ- 
les. Would to God | were the only one intruſted with 
the goſpel in theſe circumſtances ! It was at leaſt a year 
after the kind providence of God brought me hither, 
ere | tell under conſiderable ſuſpicions or unealinels 2: 
bout myſelf and my manner of preaching ; when by 
the frequent converſation of a chriſtian friend (verily the 
firſt perſon I had met with truly pole fled of the mind 
of Chriſt) I became ſenſible ali was wrong within and 
without, My uneaſineſs was rather abiding than vio- 


oſs ſins, 
having 


— 


I was always beſt delighted with ſuch entertainment; 


Were 1 to ſay with how many heait-felt pangs of ſerr 
and diſquietude I have been brought, during theſe 


continued in, when I had no ple:ſure in them, be— 


In a letter from a clergyman concerning the firft,que!. 
tion in the office for the ordaining of deacons, pub.ſhel. 


| leaſt notice of the ſpiritual ſtate of others. It was to me 


ſeſt kind were committed on every ſide of me. And 


But the whole of this matter is explained more at 


friend in London, wherein he gives a particular account 


ſpeQs the principal town in the country. God knous 
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caving been uſed in a good meaſure to follow the direc- 
tion of my conſcience, and the change wrought upon me 
was flow, till under a variety of means 1 was brought to 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Chriſt Jeſus. 

la the beginning of the above account, our author re- 
gets with concern upon the unworthy views winch pre- 
valled upon him to undertake the curacy of Truro. In or- 
der to acquaint the curious Reader what theſe unwor- 
thy views were, I ſhall here interrupt the narrative to 
inform him, that in many private converſations he often 


told me, that he was not actuated by the leaſt meaſure of 


a miniſterial ſpirit at the time of his firſt coming to Truro; 

but that his only motive in going to live in that popu- 

Jous town, in preference to any other place in the coun- 

ty, was the greater reſort of company, and that he might 
take his pleaſure at the aſſemblies, and particularly in 

dancing. Such was the bent of his inclinations, before 
he was partaker of the grace of God in truth. He was 

The letter goes on; 

As this work was 

ple were made partakers of the effects of it; by and by 


quickly appcarcd, It was a new way to them, They 


were {urpriied and grew angry, not without an evident 


fear reſtiug upon them, and an interefting curioſity to 
hear me again of this matter. Ihave reaſon to judge, that | 
almoſt allof them have been one time or other awakened | -a life ot ſerious godlinels, as if it gave encouragement to 
more or leſs, although 1 fear many ef them have re- 


jected the counſel of God againſt themfelves, But, in 


the mean time, ſome more ſenſibly pricked in their 
hearts, came to me inquiring what they muſt do? The 


number of theſe continually increaſing, I thought my 
utmoſt diligence was needful towards them. They were 
_ univerſally ignorant in the groſſeſt degree. I was glad 
to give them as many evenings in the week as I could 


ſpare, appointing them to attend me, after their work 


| was over, at my houſe. As there was no knowledge 
of divine things amongſt them, and in conlequence 


thereof they were incapable ot inſtructing one another; | 
and withal, as they were marked out by reproach, and 


had every art tried upon them to draw them away, 
bi b 


they needed from me both inſtructions and cautions, | quired at their hands. The truth of which obſervation 


which I was obliged for theſe reatons to give them, 
either ſingly, or by two or three together. This 1 
have continued to do to the preſent time, with no va- 
riation, but that of uſing the help of thoſe, who had 
made any progreſs, to watch over beginners. 1 had 
from the {uſt engaged them frequently to converſe to- 


together; and though the far greater part of them fell 
away from their awakenings, yet when a number of 
them ſeemed to be ſomewhat confirmed, they of their 
own accord met tagether in larger bodies in their own 


houſes, to read God's word, pray, ſing pſalms, &c. 


This became pretty much practiied about two years 


ago, and herein I have left them to themſelves, only | 


giving them directions as need required. By the grace 
of God, the number ot thoſe, whoſe conduct ſeemed to 
expreſs a lively faith, began now to be ſomething con- 


ſiderable, for which reaſon about the latter end of laſt 


ſummer it was thought adviſeable to form them into a 
religious ſociety, which after ſome delays was effected 
in the beginning of February. The number of mem- 
bers is now upwards of ſeventy, [It was afterwards 
conſiderably increaſed. ] While 1 was deliberating a- 
bout this ſociety, which was to conſiſt of ſuch only as 
gave hopes of an edifying example, it was thought pro- 
per to call together as many others, as were willing, in 
my houſe once a week, as a ſort of nurſery for the prin- 


. 
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| many truly edifying particulars concerning Mr 
naturally a lover of pleaſure more than a lover of God. 

VÜ•'U BEES ho 18 en I mitted to his charge, and with ſoldiers an 
going forward in myſelf, the peo- 


treating it awakening and affecting. Havin 
| of the preceding lectures conſidered in a prac 
the reſurrection et Chriſt as head of his body the 


— — 
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cipal ſociety: And by talking and praying with them 
we ſeem to have found ſome eſtabliſhment among 


thoſe who are weaker. This hath been the progreſs o 


the work among ourſelves, wherein I have reaſon to 
believe we have been much torwarded by the bleſſing 
of the Spirit upon a free and practical expoſition of the 
church catechiſm, which I have, after my poor meaſure, 
made by word of mouth the Sunday evenings of half 
the year, an hour after ſervice, I have to add farther, 
as that which I doubt not will give you pleaſure, that 
not long after the commencement of this work at Tru- 
ro, leveral clergymen of us in the neighbourhood aſſo- 


| ciated ourſelves under the name of the Parſon's Club 
for mutual conſultation and direction, in order to pro- 


mote the great end of our miniſtry,” _ 
The pious editor gives a full account of the nature 
and inſtitution of theſe ſocieties, and ſtates at large 
Wal- 
ker's indefatigable labours, both with the people com- 
others, 


whom Providence placed in his way. After which he 


| adds, Thus were the labours of this faithful miniſter 
began to deal with them as loft ſinners, and beat down | 
formality and felt-righteouſneſs, and to preach Chriſt. 
Tae fruit ot this by the mighty working of the Spirit 


of Chriſt employed in ſuperintending the flock more 
immediately committed to his care, in giving his ad- 
vice to thoſe who come to conſult him from neighbour- 
ing places, and in cultivating a ſpirit of religion among 
thofe, who ſeemed to be more accidentally thrown in his 
way. To obviate one groundleſs calumny with which 
the careleſs and lukewarm have often been apt to charge . 


the neglect of ſecular buſineſs, it may not be improper 
to remark, that at the ſame time that he was earneft in 
preſſing it upon all that came to him for advice, to ſeek 


the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, as the one 


thing needtul; he never for t to exhort perſons, of 


all conditions and occupations in life, to apply them- 


ſelves with diligence to the duties of their reſpective 
callings: Telling them, as the ſtrongeſt argument that 
could be urged, that the proſperity and tranquillity of 


their ſouls would be more effectually promoted by a 


careful and induſtrious attention to the buſineſs of their 


ſtation, than by devoting themſelves wholly to the ſtudy 


of religion, to the 1 of thoſe employments, which 
the place that God had aſſigned them in the world re- 


have heard confirmed by the experience of thoſe, who 


have hearkened to his counſel in this particular. The 


twenty-fifth ſermon upon the catechiſm, which was 


preached at Truro on the 27th of April in the year 
1760, and was the laſt diſcourſe delivered by our au- 


-thor in public, deſerves our particular notice. The ſub- 
gether, and pray with one another, as I could put them | 


ject is moſt awful and interefting ; and the manner ot 
in ſome 
ical view 
church, his aſcenſion into the higheſt heavens to pre- 
pare a place for his people, and his ſeſſion at the right 


of God as the great Advocate and Interceſſor, pleading 


continually before the Father the propitiatory ſacrifice of 
his obedience unto death; in this he repreſents him at 
his ſecond coming as univerſal Judge, ſummoning all 
mankind before his righteous tribunal. The folemn 
tranſactions of the day of judgment being, as ſhould 


ſeem to us accidentally, the jut ject of Mr Walker's laſt 


addreſs to his pariſhioners, it gave him an opportunity 


of ſpeaking to them in ſuch a manner, that, if he had 
been actually apprized that it ſhould be his laſt ſermon, 


he could nor have taken his leave of them more pros 
perly. After a very ſerious and earneſt expoſtulation 
with the careleſs, idle, pleaſure-loving ſinner, he con- 
cludes with delivering as it were his dying words to a 
congregation, among whom he had minilt red ſo long 

a time 
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a time with ſo much zeal and aſſiduity, in this remark- 
able Wealse. 


ell; we ſhall all appear before the judgment 


ſeat of Chriſt together. There the controveriy between 
me calling upon you by the terrors of the ] 
vou determined to abide in your fins will be de- 


cided. There it will appear, whether your blood will | 


be upon your own heads for your obſtinate impeni- 
tency, or upon mine for not giving you warning. Chriſt 
will certainly either acquit or condemn me on this be- 
half; and if I ſhould be acquitted herein, what will be- 
come of you ; I tremble to think, how ſo many words 
of mine will be brought up againft you on that day. 
What will you tay, what will you anſwer, how will you 
excuſe yourſelves? O Sirs, if you will not be prevailed 


me or heard one word from my mouth. Why, why, 


why will you die, with ſo aggravated a deſtruction? O 
| think of the judgment, think of it, and you will not | 


be able to hold it out againſt your own ſouls. May the 
Lord incline you to do ſo; may he caule this word to 
ſink deep into your hearts; may he ſhew you all your 
danger; and with an outſtretched arm bring you out of 
the hands of the devil, and tranſlate you into the glori- 
ous kingdom of his dear Son, to his own glory and your 
unſpeakable happineſs in the day of the appearance of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Even ſo, moſt 


ſius Chriſt's ſake.” 7 e irf og 8 
With theſe ſtriking words did this faithful ſervant of 


Chriſt finiſh his public miniſtry. It has been made evi- 
dent, from the account of his conſtant attention to the 


ulſing his moſt diligent endeavours for the promoting of 
God's glory and the edifying the people committed to 
his charge: It will now appear from a few ſelected ex- 

tracts taken from his own papers, that he dictated no 


rule to others which he did not conform to himſelf; but 


fhat an intimate knowledge of his own heart, and a 
deep experience of an inward work of divine grace, 


enabled him to direct others with ſuch peculiar ſkill un- 
der their ſeveral trials in the way of falvation. Being 


wmaiimſelf converted, not to a notional aſſent remaining in 


the head, but to a lively operative faith working by love 
in the deep ground of the heart, he knew after what 
manner to ſtrengthen his brethren, ke net dS | 


nes over his own. heart. © - 
Sunday September 17, 1752. Thurſday night laſt I 
"was viſited with a ſudden and violent diſorder, which in 
a few minutes brought my life into danger. Such was 
God's good plealure, It was his fatherly goodneſs here- 
by to give me a more practical and intereſting ſenſe of 
death and eternity, Hereby he hath taught me the 
eat importance of every hour I live; I can ſay now, 

| feel it with a more active impreſhon. May I number 


my reſtored days wiſely ! nor may the things of this life 


ever more ſeparate eternal things from before my eyes! 
may [ live to his glory, who hath thus lengthened my 
days! Remember, my ſoul, inthe confuſion of the haſty 
hour, how little thou couldſt do; juſt no more than pre- 
| ſent a broken reſignation of thyſelf into the hands of thy 
heavenly Father. Remember how thou waſt oppreſſed 


with a ſpiritual iuſenſibility; all the objects of faith how | 


dead and flat; how without either fear, or hope, or truſt 

in any degree of lively exerciſe ! Ah, my ſoul, the dying 
hour is not for the work of religion, for gaining an in- 
tereſt in Chriſt. This muſt be the buſineſs of my 
healthy days. In theſe I muſt ſeek to humble my ſoul, 
' renounce myfelf, caſt off all dependence on myſelf, and 
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ord, and 


on every thing, which by the grace of God is wrought 
in me, and to work out my ſalvation drawn by t 


he love 


Now I muſt ſeek poor in believing on the Son of God. 
and prove that I have a title to juſtification through 
him by all the evidences of his Spirit working in me, 
Keep me in this faith, thou Mediator, with whom I do 
heartily truſt my foul. Yea, increaſe this faith in me. 
And let me know that | belong to thee by the ſanctifi. 
cation of. my corrupt nature more and more. Sunk as 
Jam into the grave and death of ſin let me hear the 
deere: voice of thy word, and feel thy quickening in- 


ſummons to be ready, that by and by I muſt be away. 
Let me live to thee, that t 


JJ 
Sunday March 4, 1753. By the endurance and 
| goodneſs of God I am alive this day, and have been 
enabled without diſturbance to renew the covenant of 
grace. Praiſe be to God, my mind was clear, my con- 


ſcience quiet, and with due deliberation, and without 


diſtraction I was before the Lord. I muſt bleſs him al- 
ſo that the ordinance was with comfort. Faith ſeemed 


in exerciſe more than uſual to ſee, receive, and in fome 
| | meaſure to apropriate Chrift to me in communicating, 
mighty God and moſt merciful Father, tor the ſame Je- Though always I have cauſe to complain of the hard- 
| | 1 1 I neis of my heart, yet now could in ſome fort mourn 
and love. I found heartineſs in my purpoſes of ſerv- 
ing the glory and intereſt of God in Chriſt, and was 
| forward to make a full ſurrender of myſelf, depending 
duties of the ſacred office, that he ſpared no pains in | upon divine grace. It has been a day with me ſig- 
nally marked with divine tavour. Notwithſtanding 


the inſenſibility and unbelief of my heart, I am return- 


ed rejoicing. What now ſhall I render unto the Lore? 


It may be, ſome greater trial than ordinary is at hand. 


| Let me be mindful therefore of the vows I have this 
day made, Thy peculiar ſuit, my ſoul, was that pride 
might no longer have dominion over us; that the loſs 


of mens opinion and efteem might not fright on one 


other. We ſued alſo for a more enlarged ſpirit of love, 


that thoſe who ſpeak evil againſt us, or uſe us ill for 
the work s fake, may be entertained with compaſſion 
Is and forgiveneſs, without reſentment or hatred. We 
A Specimen o MrWalker s Experiences, and of his wat chfu „ | miſtaken perſons, who, prejudiced to their own opinions, 
1 | | repreſent us as not preaching the word of God ſound- 


ſued for this charitable mind and demeanor towards thoſe 


ly. Lord, it is thy pleaſure to try me with the re- 


| proaches of the wanton and careleſs; and with the miſ- 
apprehenſions of thote, who having conceived unſafe 
| evidences of faith blame me that I ſpeak not as they do, 
and ignorantly oppoſe themſelves. Lord, keep me 
in a charitable temper to endure with meeknets the 
| outrages of the one and the prejudiced miſtakings of 


the other of theſe, betwixt whom my lot is fallen to 
me? We intreated alſo thy bleſſing on our ſociety of 
miniſters, Grant, O God, that it may be a bleſſed in- 


| ſtrument of reviving true practical religion. Keep us 
from pride, and debate, and jealouſy ! grant us to 


watch over one another in love! and be thou ever with 


charity, and mortifying the world and our luſts con- 
tinually; that as we are ſeparated to the miniſtry, we 
may mind this one thing to feed the ſheep. And to 
me, O my God, give all necdful direction, that I may 
ſpeak boldly and prudently among them, humbly and 
aſfectionately, without pride or reſentment. See now, 
my ſoul, the work before thee; but ſhrink not: Re- 


member how God hath viſited thee this day. Be ſtrong 
| . 5 0 = and 


of Jeſus to yield myſelt to him the purchaſe of his blood. 


uences upon my heart, and come forth, and live in 
holy obedience to thy call. Yea, let me live no more 
| to mytelf. Thou haſt given me warning, a ſufficient 
upon, you will eternally curſe the day that you knew 


hou mayſt acknowledge me at 
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ſide, nor the approbation of friends puff us up on the 


us enlarging all our hearts with zeal, conftancy, and 


n 
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and of good courage, and yet be feartul leſt thou let any 

thing of all this ſlip. Thou great ſhepherd, leave me 
t. Amen. 

"Tocſday April 27, 1756. I have found myſelf this 

day greatly exerciſed by fear of men. I would, I hope, 


be, and live wholly to God's glory, and act as his in- 


tereſts require; but I experience. a Jurking deſire of 
man's cſteem mixing with the natural timidity of m 

\ conſtitution, which makes me inwardly drawn bac 

from any approaching trial, in which I am to look in 
the face perſons of an angry and violent temper. It is 
to the free and mighty influence of the Spirit of God 1 
owe it, that this fear hath not dominion, and that, in 
deſpite of it, I am enabled to perſiſt in the ways of God 
and the diſcharge of my duty, in oppoſition to this ſe- 
cret enemy. Yet I have reaſon to ſuſpect, that though 
it doth not hinder me trom doing, yet it cramps me 1n 
doing. 


| defire ro wait with patience, to be humbled, 


to be thankful for the meaſure of liberty beſtowed on 
me, and to believe always that his grace is ſufficient for 


me. How hard is it to be angry and fin not; as much | 


as ſelt mixes, it is ſinful, I think, not more than twice 
in my life have I been angry without plainly ſeeing ſin. 
J ſuppoſe true goſpel zeal does not ruffle the temper, 
nor leave any preturbation behind it. It muſt be perteCt- 


ly conſiſtent with meekneſs, and is ſintul, if not accom- 


panied with compaſſion : He looked about upon them with 
indignation, being grieved at the hardneſs of their hearts, 
- Surely our zeal and meekneſs bear proportion to our 


me humble! Lord keep me humble?ꝰ? 
Tueſday June 15, 1756. I know not how many 

evil tempers I have found working this day ; particu- 

larly, conceit, when converſing with ——, I have 


been kept from trials this day; 10 can ſay nothing what | 


degrees of prevalence I am under of tear of men. I 
have come very ſhort of that actual communion with 
God by meditation and ejaculation that I wiſh for“ 
Monday, June 28, © Sloth and buſineſs have pre- 
vented me the days paſt from continuing my journal, 
but I am ſenſible of the want of it. I cannot walk 


_ cloſely with God without daily watchfulneſs and exa- 


mination, Yeſterday's ſermon related to a ſenſe of the 
ſinfulnels of ſin, as the great principle on which con- 
verſation ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſervile fear. 


J cannot be ſo clear as 1 wiſh on this point, —In private | Wedneſday, Auguſt tr: * Antia wander in family 


| exerciſes I find a deſire to ſerve God, and with to tee 
him glorified: But my heart I find ! ſelfiſh 
in the world. —This day on the road to — 


Ll have moſt zeal and leaft wildfire, when! 
am moſt humbled in the ſenſe of my fins. Lord make 


enjoyed | 


uſeful meditation two hours; my heart much drawn 


up to God, and approving his ſervice and preſence: | ſtricteſt inquiry.—Laft week, when in trials, I ſeem to 


| have been better than this when out of them: Let me 


But in the remainder of my journey I was confuſed, 
and ſometimes found myſelf carried away dy carnal 


fears, and proud reaſonings. I reſolved to be ſilent in 
the company was to meet, if I might not be ſerviceable; 
and have found this evening the need and difficulty of 
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it 


to hold communion with God, when not more imme- 


I want more of Chriſt's temper of meekneſis, having rea- 


being lo; God grant me the ſpirit of meekneſs and cha- 


, | 
Wedneſday, June 30. © I find it exceeding difficult 


ſon to ſuſpect myſelf too ſolicitous when blamed un- 


juſtly, I ſee how vain it is to think of gaining Chriſt 
without torſaking all. Lord, make me more and more 
dead to the world!“ F 3 
Monday, July 5. * 1 was ſtriving much in prayer 
lat night and this morning for a ſenſe of the ſinfulneis 
of ſin. My heart {ſeems to have been quickened by it 
through the day, to keep. cloſe with God: Yet how 


| watchiul as I ought. 
diately engaged in miniſterial duties. Converſation this | 


day has been rather about religion than religious, | 


W AL 
often have I torgotten him ! O that I could love him 
more! I have been kept pretty much from fear reſpect- 
ing an approaching trial, being poſſeſled with defire of 


Wrofeſſing Chriſt, with ſome confidence in his pro- 


tection, and with compaſſion toward gainſayers. I 
have ſeen this day how needful it is to watch againſt a 


party ſpirit, and to love all that love Chriſt, leaving them 


to their own opinions, and to avoid love-deſtroying 
debates. I was rather affected, than piouſly devout in 
the prayers at a funeral—-Il ought to guard againſt a 
ſort of deſponding thoughts from external circumſtan- 
9 ; and from carnal proud reaſonings in my own 
art: | | 5 | 


Wedneſday, July 7. © Frame diſordered at waking, 


though otherwiſe when I lay down. My comfort is, my 


ſalvation depends not on me, but Chriſt, the ſame yeſter- 
day, to day, and forever, though I am ſo changeable.— 


Do I chooſe God for my portion? It fo, why do J for- 


get him ſo often, and think of him ſo coldly ?” | 


Monday, July 26, On reflection, I ſee my ſafeft 

| way is fitting down and abiding in the place I am called 
to. When abſent from it, though in the way of duty, 

I do not ſo well retain the poſſeſſion of my own mind. 


This day I obſerved at waking, as I have often done, 


that the application of my heart to think on God was 


rather by force, it was not eaſy to keep him in view, 
though I had ſo many cauſes of thankfulneſs.— have 
been engaged all this day in ſome needful ſervice; yet 


find mytelt apt to ſeek my own pleaſure even in doing 
God's work. 1 ought to be more ſenſible of the im- 


portance of my office, and to depend upon and pray 


| moſt earneſtly for the influences of Goc's Spirit on my- 


telf and labours. To be humble in the ſenſe of my 


vileneſs, and to believe the ſufficiency of Chriſt, I find 
| the two hardeſt things I have to attain,” 5 
Tueſday. Auguſt 10. This club-day. I have not 
found ſuch deſire after it as formerly. Ihis is a great 
tault. I am not thankful as 1 ought for ſuch friends 


and opportunities : Nor do I meet them with ſuitable 
deſires of receiving and communicating good. I ſhould 


regard the club as a diſtinguiſhed bleſſing, and as laying 
| me under peculiar obligations; and be continually in- 

fluenced by the expectations which the world has from 
| us. God has removed ſome outward trials I have 


been under; yet I would remember that Chriſt is our 


prayer. My tate is of very low advancement; more 


eſpecially this appears by the infrequent applications of 


my heartto God; a true ſpirituality of temper I ſuſpect 
I need for this reaſon ; and that ſuſpicion demands my. 


inquire, whether I am driven to Chriſt by neceſſity or 


drawn by love.” 5 6 88 
Monday, Auguſt 23. The devotions of this morn- 
ing were ſhortened by the expectation of bulineſs. 


| Somewhat like this often happens, and demands my 


greater attention.— Great T at this day of à cor- 
rupted heart; though not ſignally overcome, yet not 


Tueſday, Auguſt 24. 
the morning's private exerciſe.— Had this day for ſome 


hours a peculiar fear of falling away: I obſerved the 


actings of faith were weak; yet could not get them 


lively : Seemed however determined for God in Chriſt. 


I am certainly influenced by a prir.ciple which makes 
me not unwatchful againſt fin, and not altogether un- 
ready to duty: but is it from the right motive, faith 
working by love ?—Greatly wanting in thankfulneſs,” 
Jan, 6, 1757 
| 3 9 F eſteem 


& Public duty incroached on : 


** I am well ſatisfied, the deſire of 
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of their ſouls.” 


Me now come to finiſh this account of Mr Walk 

life and miniſtry by ſhewing his behaviour during h 
laſt illnets, and what ſupport he found trom religion, 
while in the near views of approaching death. This, 
it will be conteſſed on all hands, is a ſcene in which the 
truth and ſincerity of a man's religion is put to the 
teſt. To diſarm the king of terrors of every appear- 
ance of horror, and to welcome his ſummons as a call 
from a vain and miſerable world to a world of endleſs 
and unſpeakable felicity, 1s the ſole property of a firm 
faith in the God and Father of our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt, 


who according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us 


again unto a lively hope by the reſurrection of Chriſt 


from the dead. Now, as our author perceived his foul | 


to be greatly ſtrengthened and eſtabliſhed in grace, the 


tation of this matter of fact, which was ground of com- 


fort to himſelf, be to others a ſpecial confirmation of the 


truths he maintained, when they are aſſured that un- 


der the influence of them he finiſhed his days in peace, 
and committed his foul and body into the hands of | 


God, without the leaſt doubt of being received into an 
happy immortality. After the 27th of Apcil in the 
year 1760, as was before oblerved, Mr Waiker was 
_ diſabled from performing any farther ſervice in the 


public congregation. Art this time he was ſeized with a | of his approaching happy change. As he diſavowed in 
| fever, which confined him ſeveral weeks to his room | | 
at Truro: When he had in ſome degree recovered his 


ſtrength after the abatement of the fever, a cough till | 


hung upon him, for which, as it foreboded a conſump-— 


tion, he was ordered to Briſtol for the uſe of the wa- 
ters in the month of Auguſt, Having ftaid two months 


there with little or no benefit, he went in the autumn to 
Kington in Warwickſhire with an intention of ſpend- 


ing tome time with the reverend Mr Talbot, vicar of | 


that pariſh, and afterwards of St Giles's in Reading; | meature, if not wholly, owing to the extreme weak ſtate 


of his body. An inward burning fever, attended with 
profuſe night ſweats, had waſted his vital ſtrength; a 


but, a bad ſeaſon of the year coming on, he was order- 
ed back to the Briſtol wells. There he continued till 


the middle of December, when it was judged proper 
nealthy {pot in 


that he ſhould be removed to ſome dry 
the neighbourhood of London, where he could enjoy 


the benefit of a good air. Upon this, having before | 


been invited by the carl of Dartmouth to try the air at 


Blackheath, he went thither a few days betore Chriſtmas. 


Being fituated in a place ſo near London, he had an op- 
portunity of having the beſt advice: but it was not in 
the power of medicine to ſtop the progrels of his diſeaſe. 


vicarage of Talland, the curacy of Truro was the whole 
of his income. 
ences were neceſſarily increaſed to a great degree by a 

long continued ſickneſs. 
into the hands of God, and found the promiſe verified 
that he never will forſake thoſe | Plal. xxxvii. 2 5. Matth. 


vi. 33.] who commit themielves to the care of his fa- 


therly protection. Being in the houle of the earl and 


counteſs of Dartmouth, he had all the aſſiſtance that his 


critical ſituation could require, Preſents alto were con- 


veyed to him from his friends at Truro, and at other 
places, whole love to him was tuch, that they were 
ready to have furniſhed him with whatever ſupplies of 


money he might have ſtood in need of, And to the 
honour of thoſe gentlemen of the faculty, who were 
conſulted, it muſt be recorded, that as ſoon as they 
were ſeverally apprized of the circumſtances of their 
paticnt, they not only gave their attendance gratis, but 


ſeemed to take delight in offering him their ſervice. | 


The pay was but ſmall, and his ex- 


But he had reſigned himſelf 
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eſteem, or fear of men, hath too much influence on my 
conduct. Lord, turn the fear of mens faces into a love 


1 — 


| cannot now feel the impreſſions ot his love.“ 


ſpeak, to give 
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It appeared to be ordered, by a peculiar appointment 
of divine providence, that Mr Walker, after he had 
finiſhed his miniſtry at Truro, ſhould abide a conſidera. 
ble time in the large and populous city of Briſtol, ang 
that he ſhould afterwards ſpend the laſt ſeven month; 
of his life in the neighbourhood of the great metropolis, 
Several ſerious pertons, both of the clergy and laity, in 
and about London and Briſtol, viſited him frequently in 
his illneſs, to whom his converſation was bleiled in a 
very ſingular manner, By his knowledge and experi. 
ence he was eminently qualified to lead others to an 
acquaintance with their own hearts, and to the diſcover 
of the comtorts-and privileges of the goſpel, as well az 


to inſtruct miniſters in the faithful diſcharge of their 


important office; ſo that, when bodily weaknels pre. 
vented. him from preaching any more in public, by his 
talent in converſing, in which he remarkably excelled, 


he was made inſtrumental in promoting the glory of 


towards eternity, ſo will the atteſ- | God, and the good of many ſouls. He continued to the 


very laſt, whenever his ſtrength would enable him to 
aL. oo, 3 
With regard to his own experiences in this laſt and 
languid ſeaſon of his life, of which he frequently ſpake 
to thoſe abuut him, he complained in general of great 
deadineſs of ſpiritual affe ctions, and of the abſence of all 
lenſible impreſſions of joy and delight in the contem- 
plation of the excceding love of God towards him, and 


principle any depenJence upon religious frames, as a 


| recommendation to God's tavour, thinking it a ſcheme 


which ſavours too much of ſelf-righteouſneſs, and had 


i learnt to caſt his whole confidence upon the promiſcs 


of God freely offered in the goſpel of Chriſt to ſinners 


convinced of their guilt and helpleſſneſs; ſo he was quite 
contented and eaſy in his mind under the want of thole 


ſenſations. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
eoldnels and deadneſs of his affections were in a great 


ſtubborn cough .continually hung upon him; neither 
his food nor his medicines did him any ſervice; a gene- 
ral langour oppreſſed his whole frame, and his ipirits 
were reduced to a very low ſtate. At thoſe times when 
the powers of nature failed him moſt, he was wont to 
break out into ſuch expreſſions as theſe; what a mi- 
{erable creature ſhould I be in my preſent ſituation, if J 


could not look upon God as my Covenant-God, my 


| reconciled Father in Chriſt? The weakneſs of my body 
It is worthy our notice to obſerve, how remarkably the | 


providence of God raiſed up friends to ſupply his ſeve- 
ral wants throughout his illneſs. After reſigning the 


and of my ſpirits deprives me of all joyous ſenfations; 


but my faith in God's promiſes, I blets the Lord, is ficm 
and unſhaken. What though my loſs of ſtrength and 

{pirits robs me of all comfortable communion with God 

| the promiſes are not therefore made void. Abraham 


believed, and it was counted to him for righteouſneſs, 
I believe that God is faithful and true in all his decla- 
rations of mercy, which I have fought for, though [ 


Upon 


ſeveral occaſions he was heard to ſay, I bleſs God, 


that upon the cloſeſt review of my life, for thele ten 
years paſt, I can fee evident marks of my having lived 


with a ſingle eye to the glory of God, in oppoſition to 


the ſelfiſhneſs ot my nature.“ And likewite, * The near- - 


er J advance towards eternity, the more I am confirm- 
ed in the truth of the doctrines which I have preached 
and publiſhed. 


tual is the grand inlet to all ſaving knowledge; where 


this is wanting, the ſuperſtructure will not ſtand ; but if 
this foundation be deeply laid, the heart will then wel- 


come the glad tidings of ſalvation.“ „ 
35 Upon 


ſuitable exhortations to thoſe that were 


I am ſure they will ſtand the teſt of 
the laſt day. Conviction of ſin, original as well as ac- 
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can now, bleſſed he God, thin 
comfort do 1 both receive your thoughts and commu- 
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nued abſence of all ſenſible comfort, he poſſeſſed his ſoul 


in the moſt ſettled, abiding, ſolid peace, never admit- 


ting the leaſt doubt of his acceptance with God. No- 
thing was more remarkable in him than the conſtant, 
even, and undiſturbed tranquillity which he maintain- 


ed under the frequent changes that attended his diſorder. 
It ſometimes happened, that upon an alteration of his 


medicines there appeared hope of his recovery : at ſuch 
times he was obſerved to take delight in the proſpect of 
returning to the exerciſe of his miniſtry among his peo- 
ple at 'Truro, of whom he never ipake without evident 
tokens of ſingular pleafure and ſatisfaction in them; 


ſometimes not without tears of affection, and tender 


concern for the welfare of their ſouls. When theſe 
ſhort-lived hopes were vaniſhed, and the dangerous 


ſymptoms of his diſorder returned, no alteration ap- 
peared in the frame of his mind : He only turned his | 
views to the awful ſcene that called for his more im- 
mediate attention, and ſpake with equal delight of the | 
Joys reſerved beyond the grave for the faithful ſervants 


of the living God. It never could be diſcovered, that 


| he deſired to live, or wiſhed to die. His foul was all 
{ubmiſion to the will of his heavenly Father, and his 


whole concern ſeemed to be, to preſerve that temper of 
mind, wherein he might have ſaid with St Paul, None 
ef ns liveth to himſelf. For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto the Lord : Whe- 


ther we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's, His pa- 


tience was not worn out, but firengthened and in- 


ereaſed by the continuation and increaſe of his ſufferings. 


If at any time, which ſeldom happened, an expreſſion 


had eſcaped his lips, that ſeemed to favor of fretfulneſs 


or impatience, he was obſerved to check and reprove 


himſelf; At the laſt, indeed, patience appeared to have 


had her perfect work; for nothing of this kind was diſ- 


parching heat, is almoſt inexpreſſible. His only appre- 


henſions under theſe trying circumſtances were, leſt his 


patience ſhould not hold out, and that he ſhould wiſh 


for a releaſe ſooner than God ſhould ſee fit to grant it. 
But the Lord was pleaſed to preſerve in him a ſpirit of 
_ relignation to the laſt, To this view of his behaviour | 


in this his laſt ſcene we ſhall ſubjoin two letters, written 


by him to his neareſt and moſt intimate friend at Truro. 
The former is dated fifteen days, the latter but five be- 


tore his death, 


*My deren, moſt faithful Friend. 


« My diſorder, though by no means affording to my- 


ſelf the leaſt proſpect of recovery, yet ſeems to affect me 


at preſent more with weakneſs, than with that violent 


heat, which rendered me e 2 all e e [ 
a little, and with what 


nicate mine to you! O! my dear friend, what do we 


owe to the Lord for one another! more than I could 
havEconceived, had not God ſent me to die elſewhere. 


We ſhall have time to praiſe the Lord when we meet in 
the other world. 1 ſtand arid look upon that bleſſed 
world with an eſtabliſned heart; I fee the way pre- 


pared, opened, and aſſured to me in Jeſus Chriſt ; and 


for ever bleſſed be the name of God, that I can look 
unon death, that introduces that glorious ſcene, with- 
out any kind of fear. I find my grand duty till is ſub- 
miſſion as to time and circumſtances. Why ſhould not 
I ſay to you, that I find nothing come ſo near my heart, 
as the fear I:f. my will ſhould thwart God's in any 
circumſtance; here I think I am enabled to watch and 


pray in ſome poor meaſure, Well, my dear friend, I 
am but ſtepping a little before you. You will toon alio | 
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Upon the whole we may obſerve, that under a conti- 
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get your releaſe, and there we ſhall triumph tor ever 
in the name, and love, and power of the Lamb. A- 
dieu; your's in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt for ever. Amen. 


Blackheath, July 4, 1761. 8. W. 
PR. My deareſt friend, Th 
With great confuſion of thought, I have no douhts, 
great confidence, great ſubmiſhon, no complaining, 
The great thing, which 1 always teared, is, I believe, 


coming upon me; that I am coming into a diarrhœi, 


confined to my bed, and have no ſtrength. As to actual 
views of the joys that are coming, I have none; but a 
ſtedfaſt belief of them in Chriſt. What I have found in 


, myſelf for months, both as to the review of time paſt, 
and the preſent workings of the Spirit, has left me with- 


out all doubt of my union with Chriſt, cc. 
Blackheath, July 14, 1761. 3 
On the Tueſday morning he dictated the above letter, 


for at that time he was not able to hold a pen in his 
hand. A few hours after the ſymptoms of his approach 
ing diſſolution began to ſhew themſelves, his throat 
rattled, a cold clammy ſweat ran down his cheeks, and 
| the muſcles of his arms and face appeared to be convul- 


ſed with frequent ſpaſms and contractions, His heart, 
to uſe his own expreſſion, ſeemed to him to be tied a- 
round with thongs. He ſtill ipake of theſe preſages of 


his death with the utmoſt calmneſs and compoſure, and 
begged of his friends about him that they would pray 
for him, that he might hold out with patience unto the 
end. It being obſerved by one of them fitting on his 
| bedſide, what a bleſſing he enjoyed in his preſent fitua- 
tion, that his ſoul was ripe for heaven and eternity, he 
interrupted him with ſaying, © That the body of ſin 
was not yet done away, but that he ſhould continue a 


lianer to the laſt gaſp, and deſired that he would pray 


Ps 
7 ©. 4or him as ſuch.” Thus lowly and humbly did he 
covered in him for ſome time before his death. What 


me endured within the laſt fix weeks from an inward 


tne hand, who was fitting near him, and uttered this 


rapturous expreſſion : * I have been upon the wings 
Jof the cherubim; heaven has in a manner been opened 
| tome; I ſhall be ſoon there myſelf, and am only ſorry 
that I cannot take you with me.“ The next day, while 


a young clergyman, who came from a diſtaat part of 


the country to viſit his departirg friend, was ſtanding 


near his bedſide, he lift up his eyes in a manner that 
beſpoke a joy more than words could utter, and ad- 
dreſſed him thus, O! my friend, had I ſtrength to 
ſpeak, I could tell you ſuch news, as would rejoice your 
very foul: I have had ſuch views of heaven But I am 
not able to ſay more.“ On the Saturday his voice faul- 


tered exceedingly, and his head ſeemed rather to ram- 


| ble. We ſcarce imagined he could have lived out the 


day, and indeed had he not been a remarkably ſtrong 


made man, it is not conceivable that he could have ſup- 


ported it ſo Jong under ſo ſevere and fatiguing an ill» 


neſs. He paſſed the night however in extreme weak- 


neſs: and about nine o'clock the next morning, it 
pleaſed God to releaſe him from all his ſufferings. The 
evident concern of ſome of his particular friends, upon 
the increaſe of his diforder, ſometimes affected him, on 
which account, thinking, it is probable, that the fight 
of his laſt agonies might give them pain, he one day 
laid to a ſervant that attended him, 1 would I might 


wp 


think of himſelf even under all his attainments in grace. 
In this lingering manner he continued the five or ſix lat 
days without any other viſible alteration in his body 
than gradually growing weaker. But notwithſtanding. 
all his former deadnels and dryneſs of ſoul which he 
_ complained of, it pleaſed God to ſhed abroad in his heart 
a lively ſenſe of his love and favour, and a ſtrong fore - 
taſte of heavenly joy, before he took him to the enjoy- 
ment of himſelf, On the Thurſday, ſtarting up from 
an apparent fit of dozing, he took hold of his nurſe by 
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flip away, when nobody but you ſhould be preſent ;” | 
and fo indeed it fell out, for juſt when all except that 
erſon had left the room, not apprehending him to be 
o very near his end, he turned his head aſide on the pil- 
low, and nature appearing to be quite exhauſted, with- 
out any other token than a ſigh ſomething longer, and 
more deep than uſual, his ſoul was delivered from the 
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few weeks before, on Sunday July 19, 1761, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and entered upon his ſabbath 


of eternal reſt. It was his particular direction, that his 


body ſhould be interred in the church-yard ot the pariſh 
in which he died. 


priſon of the body. He departed this life in a lodging- 
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Walbrook, was apprehended and brought before 


Bonner for his attachment to the proteſtant religion as | 


eſtabliſhed in K. Edward the 6th time. The follow- 
ing are the articles that were miniſtered againſt him, 
with his anſwers to the TE: 


Firſt, That thou John Warne, being of the age of 
29 years, and of the pariſh of St John of Walbrook in 
London, haſt believed, and doſt believe firmly and fted- 
faſtly, that in the ſacrament, commonly called the ſacra- 
ment of the altar, there is not the very true and natural 


| body of our Saviour Chriſt in ſubſtance, under the 


forms of bread and wine, | 0 

Item. That thou haſt believed, and doſt believe, that 
after the words of conſecration ſpoken by the prieſt, 
there is not (as the church of England doth believe and 

teach) the body of Chriſt; but that there doth only re- 


main the ſubſtance of material bread, as it is before the 
con ſecration or ſpeaking of the words of conſecration; | 


and that the ſaid bread is in no wiſe altered or chang- 
Item, That thou haſt ſaid and doſt believe, that 
the catholic church do believe and teach, that there 


is in the maſs, now uſed in England, and in other 
places of Chriſtendom, a ſacrifice wherein there is a 


lacrament containing the body aud blood of Chriſt real- 


ly and truly; then the belief and faith of the church is | 


naught, againſt God's truth and the ſcripture. 


Item, That thou haſt ſaid, that about a twelve 


month ago, and more, a great rough water ſpaniel of 
| thine was ſhorn on the head, and had a crown like a 
prieſt made in the ſame, thou didft laugh at it and like 


it, though thou didſt it not thyſelf, nor Kneweft Who 
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Item, That thou neither this lent laſt paſt, nor at | 
any time ſince the queen's Majeſty's reign, haſt come | 

into the church, or heard maſs, or been confeſſed, or re- 

_ ceived the ſacrament of the altar; and haft ſaid, that 
thou art not ſorry that thou haft ſo done, but thou art 


glad, becauſe thou haſt not therewith defiled thy con- 
{cience, which otherwiſe thou ſhouldſt have done. 
Upon all which articles John Warne being examin- 
ed by the ſaid Bonner, in preſence of divers witneſſes, 
the 23 of May, the year 1555, did confeſs and believe the 
ſame, and ſubſcribe hereunto his name, with his 
own hand. 5 $5 
„„ By me John Warne. 


_ Alſo it was objected againft the ſaid John Warne, by 


the biſhop aforeſaid, as followet nn 

Item, That thou John Warne waſt in time paſt here 
in the city of London, convented in the Guildhall for 
herely againſt the ſacrament of the altar, according to 
the order of the laws of this realm of England in the 
rime of king Henry the eighth, and when alderman 
Barnes was ſheriff, and the Thurſday after that Anne 
Aſkew was burnt in Smithfield, and thereupon thou waſt 


The Martyrdom of JOUN WARNE, who /; 


T Ie wn upholſter, in the pariſh of St John, | ſent a priſoner to Newgate, to whom Edmund biſhop ? 


buried in the church-yard of Lewiſham in the county 


ffered Anno 1555. 


of London did repair with his chaplains, to inſtruct thee 


was, that in the ſacrament of the altar, there is not the 


| body of Chriſt, nor any corporal preſence of Chrift's 
| body and blood, under the forms of bread and wine; but 


that in the ſaid ſacrament there is only material bread 
and wine, without any ſubſtance of Chriſt's body and 
blood at all: and becauſe thou wouldft not leave and 
forſake thy ſaid hereſy therein, but perſiſt and abide ob- 
ſtinately and wilfully therein, thou wert according to the 


thereupon intereſt being made for thee to the king and 


the eighth, and to thereby didft fave thy life. 


diſtribute it among the people, only is the true receiv- 
and belief is, that in the ſaid ſacrament there is no ſub- 


thing that is there, is material bread, and the receiving 
| thereof as afore; 'and that the ſubſtance of the natural 


tinued, and fo doſt continue at this preſent, thou con- 


| ing thy name thereunto, as followeth: 4 | 
EE e By me John Warne. 


Warne being examined upon the foreſaid articles by 


the articles and the contents thereof to be true, accord- 
ing as they were objected in every part, ſubſcribing 


his Son. — = 
| Whereupon the biſhop exhorting him with many 
words to leave his hereſies (as he called them) and to 


of the ſame mont 


ordered to come thither again at afternoon, and ſo he 
did; when he was earneſtly exhorted by the ſaid biſhop 
to recant his opinions. To whom he anſwered, that 
| he would not depart from his received profeſſion, 12 
| 8 | els 
Ve 
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| houſe at Blackheath, to which he had been removed à 


In compliance therewith he was 


in the true faith of Chrift, touching the ſaid ſacrament __ 
| of the altar, and to bring thee from thy error, which 


ſaid laws condemned to death and to be burnt; and 
others in the court, thou hadſt a pardon of King Henry 


Nevertheleſs, in thy heart, conſcience and mind, thou 
didſt both then, and alſo afore believe no otherwiſe than 
at this preſent thou doſt believe; that is to ſay, that in 

the ſacrament of the altar there is neither the very true 
body or blood of Chriſt, nor no other ſubſtance but 
the ſaid material bread and wine, and to break it, 
and to receive the taid material bread and wine, 


ing of Chriſt's body, and no otherwiſe: ſo that thy faith 
ſtance of Chriſt's material body and blood; but all the 
and true body of Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary, is on- 


| ly in heaven, and not in the ſacrament of the altar. In 
which thine opinion thou haſt ever hitherto {iace con- 


feſling all this to be true, and in witneſs thereof ſubſcrib - 


| the biſhop before certain witneſſes, whole names were 
John Roſwell, John Heywood, Robert Ravens, the 23d 
of May, did anſwer to the ſame, confeſſing and granting 


alſo the ſame with his hand. Such ſtrength and forti- | 
tude God's holy ſpirit wrought in him, to ſtand ftoutly - 
and confidently to the defence of the ſincere doQrine of 


return to the boſom of his mother the holy church, com- 
manded him to ap pear again the next day, being the 24th 


Who ſo doing (and anſwering as he did before) was 


ae 


WAR | 
thoroughly perſuaded by the 


leſs he was thereunto 
holy ſcriptures. 1 55 

Upon which anſwer he was ordered to come again 
the next day, being the 2 5th day of the ſame month, at 
one of the clock in the afternoon. At which day and 
hour the biſhop examined him again upon all his 
tormer articles before objected, to the which he moſt 
conſtantly ſtood, with this further anſwer thereunto 
added: I am perſuaded (ſaid he) that I am in the 
right opinion, and l ſee no cauſe to repent ; for all fil- 
thineſs and idolatry is in the church of Rome. 

The biſhop then ſeeing that notwitbſtanding all his 


fair promiſes and terrible threatenings, he could not | 


prevail, finiſhed this examination with the definitive 
ientence of comdemnation pronounced againſt the ſaid 
John Warne, and ſo charged the ſheriffs of London 

with him, under whoſe cuſtody he remained in the pri- 


\ gether with one John Cardmaker, who ſuffered with 


him for the ſame cauſe. Being brought to the ſtake, 


the ſheriff called Cardmaker aſide, and talked with him 
ſecretly ſo long, that Warne had made his prayers, was 
| chained to the ſtake, and had the wood and reeds ſet 
about him. The people had betore heard that Card- 
maker would recant, and now beholding his conduct 
were very ſad, thinking he was going to realize the re- 


port at the burning of Warne; but at length he departed 
from the ſheriff, and came towards the ſtake, and in his 
_ garments kneeled down and made a long prayer in ſi-- 


lence to himſelf ; which being ended he roſe up, put 


off his clothes to his ſhirt, and went boldly to the ſtake | 


and kifled it: he then took Warne by the hand, com- 
forted him, and ſo gave himſelf to be allo bound to the 


ſake moſt gladly, The people ſecing this, as men freed 


from a great doubt, cried out for joy, ſaying, God be 
_ praiſed, the Lord ſtrengthen thee Cardmaker, the Lord 
5 receive thy ſpirit. And this continued till the 


executioner put fire to them, when they both paſſed 


through the flames to the bleſſed reſt and peace among 


; God's holy Saints and Martyrs, to enjoy the crown of 
triumph and victory, prepared for the elect ſoldiers 


and warriors of Chriſt Jeſus in his bleſſed kingdom, 


To whom be honour glory and majeſty for ever, 


lon, which" he wrote the day before he was burned, 


May 30, 1555. 3 | — ' 


I believe in God, the 
Barth. : 5 
1 Father, becauſe he 1s 


fore all worlds - he hath begotten of himſclf, which 
Word was made fleſh, and therein alſo manifefted to be 


his Son; in whom he hath adopted us to be his chil- 


dren, the inheritors of his kingdom, and therefore he is 


our Father; An almighty God, becauſe he hath of no- 
thing created all things viſible and inviſible, both in 
heaven and in earth, even all creatures contained there- 


in, and governeth them. 3 
And in Feſus Chriſt his only Son our Lord. 


The eternal Word, perfect God with his Father, of 


equal power in ail things, of the ſame tubſtance, of like 
glory, by whom all things were made, and have life, 
and without whom nothing liveth: He was made alſo 
pertect man, and ſo being very God and very man in 
one perion, is che only Saviour, Redeemer, and Ran- 


ſomer of them who are loſt in Adam our fore- 


father. He is the only mean of our deliverance, the 
hope of our health, the ſurety of our ſalvation. 
No. LXIV. | | 
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Tze Confeſſion of the Taith of John Warne, Citizen of Lon- 
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e Father of our Lord Je- 
{us Chriſt, who is the everlaſting Word, whom be- 


laſting 1 


in earth. 


I do believe that the Holy 


Which was conceived 
din Mary. | 
According to the Father's moſt merciful promile, this 
eternal Son of God, foriaking the heavenly glory, 
humbled himſelf to take fleſh of a virgin, according to 


WAR | 
by the Holy Ghoft, bern of the Vir- 


the ſcriptures, uniting the ſubſtance ct the Gudhead to 


the ſubſtance of the manhood, which he took of the 
ſubſtance of that bleſſed virgin Mary in one perſon, to 
become therein the very Meſſiah, the anointed king 
and prieft, for ever appointed to pacify the Father's 


| wrath, which was juſtly gone out againſt us all for our 


ſin. 


Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, ad 
buried, he deſcended into Hell. * | 


He was arraigned before Pontius Pilate the ruler of 


Jewry, and ſo unjuſtly accuſed of many crimes, that the 


| ruler judged him innocent, and ſought means to deli- 
jon of Newgate, until the 3oth day of the ſame month 
of May; when he was brought forth for execution, to- 


ver him; but contrary to known juſtice, he did let 
go Barabas who had delerved death, and delivered 
Chriſt to be crucified, who deſerved no death; which 
doth declare unto us manifeſtly, that he ſuffered for our 
ſins, and was buffetted for our offences, as the prophets 
do witneſs, thereby to have it manifeſted to all men, that 
he is the Lamb ot God that taketh away the ſins of the 
world. Therefore ſuffering for our fins, he received 
and did bear our deſerved condemnation, the pains of 
death, the taſte of abjection, the very terror of hell, 
yielding his ſpirit to his Father, his body to be buried 


| The third day he roſe again from death 10 life. | 


Io make full and perfect the whole work of our re- 


demption and juſtification, the ſame crucified body 
which was laid in the grave, was raiſed up again the 
third day from death, by the power of his father, and 


glory of his Godhead: he became the firſt fruits of the 


reſurrection, and got the victory of death, that all by 
him might be raiſed up from death. Through whom 
all true penitent ſinners may now boldly come unto the 
Father, and have remiſſion of their ſins. i 
He aſcended into heaven, and ſitteth on the right hand f 

God the Father Almighty, „„ 7 


After that in his death and reſurrection he had con- 
| quered ſin, death, and the devil, and had been conver- _ 
fant forty days in the earth, being ſeen of the apoftles, 


and more than five hundred brethren at once, in the 
ſame body in which he wrought the work of our ſalva- 

tion, he aſcended into heaven with eternal triumph, for 
the victory over death, ſin, hell, leaving the paſſage 


| open, by which all true believers may and ſhall enter 


Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 


into his kingdom, where he now ſitteth at his Father's 


right hand, that is, in power and glory equal, in ma- 
jeſty coeternal. ZZ 8 
From thence he ſhall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


He ſhall appear again in great glory to receive his 
elet unto himſelf, and to put his enemies under his 
feet, changing all living menin a moment, and raiſin 
up all that be dead, that all may be brought to his judg- 
ment. In this ſhall he give each man according to his 
deeds. Thy who have followed him in regeneration, 
who have their fins waſhed away in his blood, and are 
clothed with his righteouſnels, ſhall receive the.ever- 

| and reign with him for ever; and they 

who after the race of the corrupt generation of Adam, 

have followed fleſh and blood, ſhall receive everlaſting 
damnation with the devil and his angels. | 

I do believe in the Holy Ghoft, 


Ghoſt is God; the third 


perſon 1n trinity, in unity of the Godhead equal with 
the Father and the Son, given through Chriſt to inhabit 
our ſpirits, by which we are made to feel and under- 
ſtand the great power, virtue, and loving kindneſs of 
Chriſt our Lord. For he illuminateth, quickened, and 


98 


certifieth 


V 
certifieth our ſpirit, that by him we are ſealed up unto 
the day of redemption, by whom we are regenerate and 


bs 0 receive all the abundant goodneſs promiſed us in 

fſeſus Chriſt, FFC 

The holy catholic church. | T6) 

This is an holy number of Adam's poſterity, elected, 

1 and purified by the blood of the Lamb 

rom the beginning of the world, and is diſperſed 

through the ſame by the tyranny of Gog and Magog ; 

. that is to ſay, the Turk and his tyranny, and antichriſt, 

otherwiſe named the biſhop ot Rome, and his angels, as 
this day alſo doth teach. „ 

The Communion of ſaints. 


_ prophets, Chriſt being the head-corner-ſtone) though 


it be by the tyranny of ſatan and his miniſters perſe- | 
cuted, ſome by impriſonment, ſome by death, and ſome 
by other affliftions and painful torments ; yet doth it re- 


main in one perfect unity, both in faith and fellowſhip : 


them who are departed from this mortal lite, as of them 
_ -_ who now be living, and hereafter ſhall be in the fame 
ad ſo ſhall continue until they all do meet in the king- 
dom, where head 
members ( 
belive lam one) ſhall be fully compleat, kait, and united 
—A as Ee 

The forgiveneſs fins. 


rightly believe the holy ſcripture, are forgiven only 
through Jeſus Chrift, of whom only I do profeſs that I 
| have my whole and full ſalvation and redemption, 
which St Paul faith, cometh not through our works and 
deſervings, but freely by grace, leſt any ſhould boaſt 
/ himſelf. Through the blood of the croſs all things in 
heaven and earth are reconciled,” and ſet at peace with 
the Father; without him no heavenly life given, nor fin 
ETV 
J The reſurrection of the body. + | 
I do believe, that by the fame my faviour Chriſt, I 
and all men ſhall riſe again from death; for he, as St 


4 he 


Sufferings and Martyrdom 0 
f WARRISTOUN; 
II was in the memorable 'year of the reſtoration of 


pPerſon of Charles the 2d, that the barbarous ſufferings 
of lord Warriſtoun began, which only ended in his 
cruel martyrdom in July 1661. Immediately upon the 
reſtoration of Charles 2d, the preſbyterians in both di- 
viſions of the now united kingdom of Great Britain, 
who had ſo uniformly manifeſted their attachment to 
his family, and had ſuffered ſo much for their zeal for 
his perion, during the uſurpation; were not long till 
they ſeverely felt the diſmal effects of their own haſte to 
ut the ſceptre, without any ſtipulations, into the 
hands of a prince, deſtitute of every. degree of the ſenſe 


awful regard to his own moſt ſolemn declarations and 
oaths before the King of monarchs, The church. of 
EF Scotland, eſpecially tothe honourable and zealous mem- 

bers of which he was ſo much indebted, and for the 


lemnly entered into covenant with Almighty God, 
was oon made to ſmart under the ſhocking conſequen- 
ces of royal diſſimulation. Thoſe noblemen, gentle- 
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ade new creatures, ſo that by him and through him we 


wy Which moſt holy con regaiion (being 48 paul teach- | 
eth, builded upon the foundation of the apoſtles and 


which unity is knit in an unſpeakable knot, as well of 


| Jeſus Chrift, with all his holy 
„Eich number through Chriſt 1 aſſuredly 


I do believe that my fins, and all their ſins who doth. 


that {conrge. of Britain, the. houſe of Stuart, in the 


ſupport and eſtabliſhment of which he had moſt ſo- 
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WAR 


Paul faith, is riſen again from the dead, and is become 


the firſt fruits of them which ſleep. For by a man came 
death, and by a man cometh the reſurrection from 


death. This man is Chrift, through the power of 


whole reſurrection I believe that we all ſhall riſe again 
in theſe our bodies; the elect clothed with immortalit 
to live with Chriſt for ever; the reprobate alſo ſhal} 
riſe immortal to live with the devil and his angels in 
death everlaſting, 
And the life everlaſting. : 5 
Through the ſame Jeſus, and by none other, I am 
{ure to have life everlaſting. He only is the way and 


entrance into the kingdom of heaven. For /o God loved 
the world, that be did give his only Son Jeſus Chirſt tothe 


end that ſo many as do believe in him might have everlaſting 
life, The which I am ſure to poſſeſs ſo ſoon as I am 
| diſſolved, and departed out of this tabernacle, and in 


for ever, to the which God grant all men to come. 
TI believe, that the ſacraments, that is to fay of baptiſm 


and of the Lord's ſupper, are ſeals of God's moſt merci- 
ful promiſes towards mankind. In baptiſm, as by the 
outward creature of water I am waſhed from the filthi- 
| neſs which hangeth on my fleſh; ſo do I aſſuredly be- 


lieve, that I am by Chriſt's blood waſhed clean from my 


tain ſalvation. In the partaking of the Lord's Supper, 


| reCtion, and in ſum, all that ever Chriſt in his body ſuf- 
tered tor my ſalvation, to the ſtrengthening of my faith 
in the ſame. 


eating and drinking of the creatures of bread and wine 
| to ſtir up my mind to believe theſe articles above writ- 
| This is my faith; this do I believe; and I amꝰ content 


with my blood. 8 
ge Ba on y me John Warne 
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f Sir Archibald Johnſtoun, LORD 


Annis 1660 and 1061. 


moſt unequivocally the fteady friends of the reformed 


conſtitution both of church and ſtate, were marked 


out for deſtruction. Amongſt thele, Sir Archibald 


Johnſtoun, Lord Warriſtoun, was one. A royal man- 


date was ſent to major general Morgan on the 24th of 
July 1660, to cauſe him to be apprehended and thrown 
into priſon, Lord Warriſtoun, warned timeouſly of 
his danger, fled to the continent, Immediately upon 


his eſcape, the general iſſued a proclamation, ſummon- 
ing him to ſurrender himſelf, promiſing a reward to 
any that ſhould apprehend him, and diſcharging all from 


, concealing or harbouring him under pain of treaſon. 
of gratitude to his beſt friends, and of every portion of 8 5 — ! 


On the roth of October, in the tame- year, lord War- 
riſtoun, together with ſome others, who, like him, and 
for the ſame cauſe, had prudently retired to elude the 


; ſtorm, was declared a fugitive by a committee of par- 


lie ment. 1 

Ihe implacable malice of his blood-thirſty enemies 

' puriued him even to the places of his voluntary exile, 
or, when he reſided at 1 he was ſeized with 

A levere illneſe, during which Dr. Bates, you of king 

ü 8 zharles $ 


tne laſt day ſhall both body and ſoul poſſeſs the ſame 


{1ns, through which I have ſure confidence of my cer- 
as | receive the ſubſtance of bread and wine (rhe nature 
of which is to ſtrengthen the body) ſo do I by faith re- 
| celve the redemption wrought in Chriſt's body broken 
on the croſs, life by his death, reſurrection by his reſur- 
And 1 believe, that God hath apointed the 


in his holy ſupper according to his word, to move and 


| by God's grace to confirm and ſeal the truth of the {ame . 


men and miniſters, who had all along ſhewn themlelves 


ES 1 
„ 3 4 WAS 3 
Charles's phyſicians, gave him poiſon inſtead of phyſic, | long White robe, and of getting a new ſong of the Lamb's 
and then ordered to draw from him ſixty ounces of | praiſe in his mouth before night. He dined with cheer- 
blood, by which he was brought to the gates of death, | fulneſs, hoping to ſup in heaven, and to drink the next 
and ſo far loſt his memory, that he could not remem- | cup freſh and new ein his father's kingdom. And after 
her what he had done or ſaid a quarter of an hour be- | he had ſpent ſome time in ſecret, about two o'clock he 
fore, and continued in that condition ever after. was taken from priſon, attended by ſeveral of his friends 
At laſt, going unadviſedly into France, one Alexan- | in mourning, though he himſelf was full of holy cheer-. 
der Murray, being diſpatched in queſt of him, appre- | tulneſs and courage, and in a perfect ſerenity of mind. 
hended him at Roan, while engaged in ſecret prayer, | When going to the ſcaffold, he ſaid frequently to the 
a duty wherein he greatly delighted. In January he | people, your prayers, your prayers; When he was on 
was brought over priſoner, and committed to the tower | the ſcaffold, he ſaid, I entreat you to quiet yourſelves a 
of London, where he continued till the beginning of | little, till this dying man deliver his laſt words among 
June, when he was ſent down to Edinburgh to be ex- you and deſired they would not be offended at his 
ecuted, His carriage, during his paſſage, was truly | making ule of his paper, to help his memory, ſo much 
chriſtian. He landed at Leith on the 8th of June, and | impaired by long ſickneſs, and the malice of phyſicians 3 
was committed to the tolbooth of Edinburgh. From | then he read his ſpeech firſt from the one ſide ot 
thence he was brought before the parliament on the 8ch | the ſcaftold, and then from the other, in which he 
of July. His nephew, biſhop Burnet, ſays, he was ſo | bewailed his compliance with the uſurpers, and declared 
diſordered both in body and mind, that it was a reproach | his adherence to the covenants, and work of reformation. _ 
to any government to proceed againſt him. When art | After this he prayed with the greateſt fervency, and, in 
the bar of the houſe he diſcovered ſuch weakneſs of me- | a very rapture, beginning thus, Abba, Abba, Father, 
mory and judgment, that every perſon almoft lamented | Father, accept this thy poor ſinful ſervant coming unts 
him, except Sharp and the other biſhops, who ſcanda- | thee, through the merits of Jctus Chriſt, &c. There 
louſly triumphed over, and publicly derided him, | was no miniſters allowed to be with him, but thoſe 
though it is well known Lord Warriſtoun was once in | preſent obſerved that God ſufficiently made up that 
caſe to have reaſoned before the greateft aſſembly in | want. He was helped up the ladder by ſome of his 
Europe, nay, and to have preſided in it. I | friends in deep mourning, and, as he aicended he ſaid, . 
It ſeems that many of the members of parliament | Your prayers, your prayers; I deſire your prayers in - 
were inclined to ſpare his lite; for, upon the queſtion, | the name of the Lord. Such was the value he had for 
whether the time of his execution ſhould be juſt now | that duty, When he got to the top of the ladder, he 
fixed or delayed, Lauderdale interpoſed, upon calling the | cried with a loud voice, I beſeech you all, who are the 
rolls, and made a moſt theatening ſpeech for his preſent | people of God, not to ſcar at ſufferings for the intereſt. 
execution: accordingly ſentence was pronounced, that | of Chriſt, or ſtumble at any thing of this kind falling 
he be hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh on the 22d of | out in thele days, but be encouraged to ſuffer for him; 
July, and his head placed on the nether-bow port, be- for I aſſure you in the name of the Lord he will bear 
fide that of Mr Guthrie. He received his ſentence with | your charge. 3 
ſuch meekneſs that it filled all with admiration ; for | At laſt he bid the executioner do his office, and cry- 
then he deſired that the beſt bleſſings of heaven might | ing out, O pray, pray! praiſe praiſe ! was turned off, 
be upon his majeſty, on the ſtate and church, } and de without any ftruggle, with his hands 
whatever befel himielf; and that God would give his | lifted up .aven, He was buried in the Gray frier's 
' majeſty true and faithful counſellors. . | church yard, and his head was fixed on the Nether-bow 
During the whole time of his impriſonment- he was | beſide that of his dear friend Mr Guthrie. And thus 
in & mol ſpiritual and tender frame, to the conviction | fell the eminently ptous and learned lord Warriſtoun; ſo 
of his very enemies; and the nearer his death approach- that as the foundation of prelacy was laid in the blood 
ed, the compoſure of his mind became the more con- | of the noble marquis of Argyll and the worthy Mr 
ſpicuous. - He reſted agreeably the night before his ex- | James Guthrie, the building was cemented by the blood 
ecution, and in the morning was full of confolation, | of lord Warriftoun. . L F 
fweetly expreſſing his aſſurance of being clothed with a a e 
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De Martyrdom of OAN WASTE, a blind Moman, in the Town of Derby, in 
— the Reign of Queen Mary, Anno 15 I. 


THE firſt day of Auguſt, in the year 1556, Joan || other. things as ſhe was able, and would at no time be 
Maſte, a poor honeſt godly woman, being blind | idle. Thus ſhe continued with her parents during 
| from her birth, unmarried, and of the age of 22, ſuf- their lives; after which the abode with her brother Ro- 
fered at Derby, —Ralph Baine, biſhop of the diocels, | ger Waſte. A ef O06” vEw 
and Dr Draicot cauſed: her to be apprehended, on ſuſ- In the time of king Edward the 6th, ſhe made a 
picion ot her being guilty of certain hereſtes.—Before | conſtant practice of going to church to hear divine ſer- 
we come to the articles tliat were miniſtered to her, it | vice read in the vulgar tongue; thus by hearing fer-, 
will not be improper to give ſome account of her life | mons ſhe became much affected to the religion then 
and converſation, related in .Fox's :martyrol6dgy as | taught, and as ſoon as ſhe got as much money by her 
follows: ; ls labour as would buy a New Teftament,, ſhe cauſed one 
Joan Waſte was the daughter of one William Waſte, to be procured for her. And though ſhe was unlearned, 
ma poor but honeſt man, and by trade a barber; but and by reaſon of her blindneſs unable to read, yet. 
ſometimes employed himſelf in making - ropes. —His | for the great deſire the had to underſtand, and have 
wife had the ſaid Joan and another at one birth, but | printed in her W the ſayings of the holy ſcrip- 
dan was born blind; who when about 12 or 14 years | tures contained in the New Teſtament, ſhe acquainted 
old, learned to knit hoſe, and other articles, and would | herſelf chiefy with one John Hurt, then priſoner in 
frequently aſſiſt her father to turn ropes, and do ſuch- che common hall of Derby tor debt, who being a tober. 
ER | | Gs grave 
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1 WAS 
grave old man, of about ſeventy years of age, ſhe ear- 
neſtly intreated to read to her one chapter of the New 
Teſtament every day, which he did chiefly for exerciſe 


to himlelf, being a priſoner, and often without com- | 


pany. And if at any time he was occupicd, or pre- 
3 through ſickneſs, the would go to the clerk of 


the pariſh church of All-Saints in Derby, or ſome other 


perſon who could read ; and ſometimes ſhe would give 
a penny or two, as ſhe could ſpare, to ſuch perſons as 


would not freely read to her without hire, appointing | 
 aforehand how many chapters they ſhould read, or how 


often they ſhould repeat one chapter upon a price. 
Moreover, it was publicly known, that the ſaid Joan 

Waſte, though utterly blind, could, without a guide, 

go to any church within the town of Derby, or to an 


Other place or perſon, with whom ſhe had any ſuc 
exerciſe. By which ſhe ſo profited, that ſhe was 
able not only to recite many chapters of the New Teſta- 
ment, but alſo could aptly reprove, by divers places of | 
loceriptures, fin, and thoſe abvſes in religion, which 
were then much practiſed by many people. 
Thus this godly woman daily increaſed in the know- 
| ledge of God's holy word, and no leis in ker life ex- 


reſſed the virtuous fruits and exerciſe of the ſame, 
ot long after, through the fatal death of bleſted king 
Edward, followed the ruin of the proteſtant religion, in 


the reign of Queen Mary his ſiſter. In which altera- | 
tion, notwithſtanding the general backſliding of the 
_.greateſt part of the whole realm into the old popiſh 


cuſtoms again, this poor blind woman continued con- 


- | ſcientioully in her former exerciſe, being both zealous 
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notorious by public report and fame, &c. 
© Whereunto ſhe anſwered, that ſhe believed therein ſo | 
much as the holy Scripture taught her, and according to. 
that ſhe had heard preached unto her by divers learned 


in what ſhe had learned, and refuſed to communicate 
with thoſe who taught contrary doctrine to what ſhe 


| had learned in King Edward's time. For the which 


ſhe was apprehended and brought before the aforeſaid 
biſhop ard Dr Draicor, when the following articles 


were miniſtered unto her. a 


Articles miniſtered unto Joan WASTE, 


IH articles miniſtered unto her, and wherewith ſhe 


Was charged, were theſe : Firſt, that ſhe did hold 
a ſacrament © 


that was born of the Virgin Mary, and ſuffered upon 
the croſs for our redemption, cc. 

Item, She did hold, that Chriſt at his laft ſupper did 
not bleſs the bread that he had then in his hands, but 


was bleſſed himielf, and by the virtue of the words of 
conſecration, the ſubſtance of the bread and wine, is not | 
converted and turned into the ſubſtance of the body and | 
blood of Chriſt. OR Es 5 . 
Item, That ſhe did grant that ſhe was of the pariſh of 


All-Hallows in Derby, Ke. EN . 
Item. That all and ſingular the premiſes are true and 


men. Whereof ſome ſuffered impriſonment, and other 


{ome ſuffered death for the ſame doctrine. Amongft 


whom ſhe named, was Dr Taylor, who ſhe ſaid, took 
it of his conſcience, that that doctrine which he taught 


was true, and aſked of them, if they would do ſo in like | 
caſe for their doctrine; which if they would not, ſhe 


defired them for God's ſake nor to trouble. her, being a 


blind, poor, and unlearned woman, with any further | execution, 
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the altar to be but only a memory or 
repreſentation of Chiift's body, and material bread and | 

Wine, but not his natural body, unleſs it were received. 
And that it ought not to be reſerved from time to time 

over the altar, but immediately to be received, cc. 
Item, That ſhe did hold, in receiving of the ſacra- | 
ment of the altar, ſhe did not receive the ſame body 


ſerved, 


WAS 3 
talk, ſaying, (by God's aſſiſtance) that ſhe was ready to 
yield up her life in that faith, in iuch a manner as they 
thought proper to appoint. 

And yet notwithſtanding being preſt by the ſaid biſhop 
and Dr Draicot, with many arguments of Chriſt's om. 
nipotency, as, Why was not Chriſt able as well to make 
the bread his body, as to turn water into wine, raiſe La. 
zarus from the dead? and ſuch other like arguments; 
and many times they threatened her with grievous im. 
priſonments, torments, and death: The poor woman 
being, as it were, half aſtoniſhed with their terrors and 
threats, and deſirous (as it ſeemed) to prolong her life, 


| offered unto the biſhop then preſent, that if he would 


before that company, take it upon his conſcience, that 


that doctrine which he would have her to believe con- 


cerning the tacrament was true, and that he would at the 


dreadful day of judgment anſwer for her therein (as the 


{aid Dr Taylor in divers of his ſermons did offer) the 
would then further anſwer them. 


_ Whereunto the biſhop anſwered, he would; but Dr 


Draiĩcot his chancellor, hearing that, ſaid, My lord, you 
| know not what you do, you my in no caſe aniwer for 


an heretick, And immediately he aſked the poor wo- 
man whether ſhe would recant or no, and faid, ſhe 
ſhould anſwer for herſelt, Upon this the biſhop 
der in Hu org nnn... 


The poor woman perceiving this, anſwered again, 
| that if they refuted to take of their conſcience that it 
| was true they would have her to believe, ſhe would 


anſwer no further, but deſired them to do their pleaſure, 
and ſo after certain circumſtances, they pronounced ſeu- 
tence againſt her, and delivered her to the bailiffs of 
the town of Derby aforenamed. Who after they had” 


| Kept her about a month or tive wezks, at length there 
came unto them a writ De heretico comburendo ; by ver- 


tue whereof they were appointed by the ſaid biſhop to 
bring her to the pariſh church of All-Saints at a day ap- 
pointed, where Dr Draicot ſhould make a ſermon. 

When the day and time was come that this inno- 


| nocent Martyr ſhoutd ſuffer, firſt cometh to the church 


Dr Draicot, accompanied with divers gentlemen, Mr 


Thomas Powthread, Mr Henry Vernon, Mr Dechick 


of Newal, and divers others. This done, and all things 
now in readineſs, at laſt the poor blind ſervant of God 


| was brought and iet before the pulpit, where the ſaid 
Qor g entered into his ſermon, and there in- 
| veighing againſt many matters, which he called hereſies, 


doctor bein 


declared unto the people that that woman was condemn- 


ed tor denying the ſacraments of the altar to be the very 


body and blood of Chrift really and ſubſtantially, and 
was thereby cut off trom the body of the catholic church, 
and ſaid that ſhe was not only blind of her bodily eyes, 
but alſo blind in the eyes of her foul, And he ſaid, that 


as her body ſhould be-preſently conſumed with material 
fire, ſo her ſoul ſhould be burned in hell with everlaſt- 
ing lire, as ſoon as it ſhall be ſeparated from the body, 
. and there remain world without end, and ſaid, it was not 
| lawful for the people to pray for her; and ſo with many 


terrible threats he made an end of his ſermon, and 


| commanded the bailiffs and thoſe gentlemen to ſee her 
execute. 1 5 5 1 


God was carried away from the ſaid church, t 
called the Windmill-pit, near unto the ſaid town, and 
holding the aforeſaid Roger Waſte by the hand, ſhe prepa- 
red herſelf, and deſired the people to pray with her, fay- 


The ſermon being thus ended, the bleſſed wap) of 


ing ſuch prayers as ſhe before had learned, and cried 


upon Chriſt to have mercy upon her, as long as life 

In the mean time the laid Dr Draicot went to 
his inn, for the great ſorrow of her death, and. there 
laid him down, and ſlept, during all the time of her 


The 


'a place 
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The Martyrdom of THOMAS WATS, who 
* Queen Mary, Anno 1555. 


\HOMAS WATS, of Billerica, 'in the county of 
Eſſex, was by occupation a linen:draper; but a 
ſhort time before he was apprehended, he ſold off his 
cloth, gave away much of it to the poor, and put his 
eflects in order for the poſſeſſion of his wife and chil- 
dren, for he always ſulpected that he would be taken 
hold of by the enemies of God and the religion he pro- 
feſſed, which ſoon after came to paſs :—For on the 26th 
of April he was apprehended and brought before the 
lord Kich, and other commiſſioners at Chelmsford, and 
accuſed for not coming to church, He was examined 
before the ſaid lord Rich and ſeveral others as follows: 


The Examination of THOMAS WATS. | 
When Thomas Wats came before the lord Rich, at 
the ſeſſions of Chelmsford, he ſaid tohimz;z 
Wats, ye be brought hither, as I underftand, becauſe 
of your difobedience to the king and queen s laws.— 
Ye will not come to the church, nor hear mals, &c. 
but a ſort of you have your conventicles in corners, con- 
trary tothe King and queen's commands. Unto which 


Wats anſwered and laid. 


My lord, it I have offended a law, I am here ſubject maſs now uſed in the church of Kome, here in England, 


to the law, Then Anthony Brown, juſtice, ſaid unto 
him, Wats, I pray thee tell me who hath: been thy 


ſchoolmaſter to teach thee this ſtuff, or where didſt thou 


«firft learn this religion? Forſooth, anſwered Wats, even 


of you, fir; you taught it me, and none more than 
you. For in king Edward's days in open ſeſſions you 


| Tpake againſt this religion now uied, no preacher more. 


'You then ſaid the. maſs was abominable and all their 


trumpery beſides, wiſhing and earneſtly exhorting that 
none ſhould believe therein, and that our belief ſhould 
be only, in Chriſt: and you faid then, whoſoever 


ſhould bring in any ſtrange nation to rule here, it was 


treaſon, and not to be ſuffered. Then ſaid Brown to 
my lord Rich, he belies me, my lord. What a knave 
is this? he will belie me behind my back, when he doth 
it before my face; and my lord Rich {aid again, I dare 
ſay he doth ſo. V 

Alter theſe words, Wats took occaſion to ſpeak ſome- 
What of king Philip, and of his coming in, but what it 
was could not be juſtly learnt. However this much 
was heard, that after Wats had ſpoken ſome words, the 
bench ſtood up and ſaid among themſelves one to a- 
nother, Treaſon, except one good man called Juſtice 


Gawdy, who, when he heard them cry treaſon, held | knight, Anthony Brown, eſd. and others, and being 


then and there examined, did openly confeſs, that he 


down his head, as if much grieved and troubled at 
| I had refuſed to come to the church, and to hear there the 


their actions. FA HET 
In concluſion, the commiſſioners being weary ot him, 
or not willing to meddle further in ſuch matters, ſent 


porting the cauſe of his being ſent up. 


The firſt appearance of Thomas Wats in the Biſhop's 


Conſiſtory. 


: Firſt u on Thurſday, being the fecond day of May» | 
Thomas Wats was brought thither before the biſhop of 


London, and there being examined upon his words had 
before the lord Rich and others, he did earneſtly affirm 


the ſame to be true. Whereupon the biſhop objected, 


and examined him upon theſe articles following, to the 
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and all other churches members of the ſame, ever hi- 


piſed the ſame. 


in the ſacrament of the altar after the conſecration, and 
| that the ſaid material bread and wine are the ſigns and 
tokens of Chriſt's body hanged upon the eroſs, and of his 
| blood there ſhed, and that in the ſaid ſacrament. there 
blood; and nothing 
the very true preſence of Chrift's body and blood in 


in heaven, and no where elle. 


faithful ſervants and martyrs of Chrift in ſo believing 
and dying. „ 


him up to the biſhop of London, with their letter, im- 


late king Edward the 6th, was ſaid and alledged to be 
abominable, heretical, ſchiſmatical, and all naught, ſo 


| Premilſes, was and is to be taken, had reputed, and judg - 


WAT 
ſuffered in the Reign of 


Articles objected againſt Thomas Wats by Biſhop Bonner. 
Firſt, that the ſaid Thomas Wats was of Bellerica, 
and ſo of the juriſdiction of the biſhep of London. 


2. That he believed not in the ſaciaments of the holy 
and catholic church, as the Catholic Church of Rome, 


therto have believed, and is taught of all good and 
faithful people, nor hath allowed the ſacraments, rites, 
uſages, or ceremonies of the ſaid church, but hath deſ- 


3. That he believeth, and alſo hath taught others, 
that the ſubſtance of material bread and wine do remain 


is only a memory or e homes of Chriſt's body and 
elſe. : IE 


4. That he believeth, and doth preciſely affirm, that 1 


tubſtance, is not in the ſacrament of the altar, but only 
5. That he believeth, affirmeth, and ſaith, that the 


and other places, is full of idolatry, abomination, and 
wickedneſs, and that Chriſt did never inſtitute it, nor 
ordain it, nor yet allow it is a good and laudable thing 
% ( / c 8 
6. That he believeth or affirmeth, that auricular con- 
feſſion to be made unto the prieſt is not neceſſary, but 
ſuperfluous: and that it is enough for a man to believe 
only, and to confeſs himſelf unto God, without any 
prieſt or miniſter at any time, though he may have the 
prieft.to-confels him unto 
7. That he believeth that Luther, Wickliffe, Dr Barnes, 
and all others that have held againſt the ſacrament ot 
the altar, and ſuffered death by fire or otherwiſe tor the 
maintenance of the ſaid opinion, were good men and 


8. That he hath and doth believe, that to faſt, pray, or 

to do alm-deeds, is a thing utterly unprofitable; for it a 
man ſhall be ſaved; he ſhall be ſaved without doing ot 
them; and if he ſhall be damned, they ſhall not help him 
or do Him any god at lll. | 

9. That the ſaid Wats of late coming into open court 
at the ſeſſion before the Lord Rich, Sir Henry Tyrel 


divine ſervice, and to receive the ſacrament of the altar, 
according to the order of the church: becauſe that like 
as the ſervice of the church ſet out in the days ot che 


he the ſaid Thomas Wats then and there ſaid openly 
before the faid commiſſioners, that all that is now uſed 
and done in the church, is abominable, heretical, ſchiſ- 
matical and altogether naught: And that he did alto 
then utter before the ſaid commiſſioners other erroneous 
and arrogant words, to the hurt of his ſoul, and to the 
evil example of the people there preſent. f | 
10, That he the faid Thomas Wats by reaſon of the 


which he an{wered, as will after appear. 


ed as a maniftcic and open heretic, and for which, by 
ü 9 H order 


WAT 


| . 
17 to che 
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11. That beſides all the aforeſaid treſpaſſes and of- 
fences, he had alſo added this treſpaſs, (i. e.) that he had 
believed and deliberately ſpoken that the church of 
Rome in her rites, ceremonies, ſacraments, conſtitu— 


ecular power, there to be puniſhed as an 


be delivered from the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, 


with all his enormities ; as if he ſhould ſay, that his au- 


| thority and doings were tyranny, and had all enormities day; at which hour being brought thither by his keeper, 


„ Itthe biſhop began with him on this wiſe ; Wats, yauy 
12. That the premiſſes and very pt thereof be | 

true, abſ; poken of amongſt 

and credible perſons in great multitudes, and 


and iniquities in them. 


icly manifeſt, and openly 
hone | 
particularly within Billerica aforeſaid, and other places 
thereabouts, being of the dioceſe of London, there is 
an unanimous agreement and fame thereof. . 


The Anſwer of Tnomas Wars to the aforeſaid Articles. 


The firſt he confeſſed to be true in every part thereof. 


tte catholic church ; but not according to the biſhop of 
Rome's church: and further ſaid, that he did not be- 


| Heye now as he had done in time paſt ; for in time paſt. 
| he believed as the church then believed, but now he | 


doth not 1o believe; for the church of Rome had de- 
ceived us, and therefore he did not believe as the church 

of Rome believeth, but as Chriſt hath taught him, and 
further laid that he was ſo taught to believe by the 
e remembered not; which Alvey, he ſaid, did preach 

the word of God truly and ſincereax. 


and further, that he will never believe that Chriſt's body 
is in the ſacrament. , 33 
The fourth he confeſſ 


- To the fifth, that he believed the maſs to be abomi- 


nable, and would not go one jot from that his belief. 


lieve, that the prieſt can abſolve him of his ſins; but 
he doth not deny that it is good to aſk counlel of them. 


Io the ſeventh, he ſaid that he knew not what the 


_ opinions of the perſons named in the ſaid article were; 
and in caſe theie perlons did believe that the body and 


_ _ Hlood of Chriſt were really and in very deed in the fa- | 
* * crament of the altar, then they were not 


good men; 
but in caſe they did believe that the body and blood of 
Chrift was not in the ſacrament of the altar really and 
truly, then he believed that they were good chriftian 
. | 


To the eighth, that he had not ſpoken as is con- 


tained in this article, but ſaid, he believed that faſting, 
prayers, and almideeds are works of a lively faith, _ 
Too the ninth, he confeſſed, that he did {peak what 


is contained in this article; and deſired God that he | 


might die in the faith and belief wherein he now is. 
To the tenth, he ſaid he would ſubmit himſelf herein 


to the order of the law; and further ſaid, he truſted that 


with God he ſhall be blefſed, although with men he be 
accurſed, | 5 | 
Io the eleventh, he ſaid, he believed that the biſhop 

of Rome is a mortal enemy to Chriſt and his church. 


And as for T ooly he ſaid, he did never ſee or know him: 


7 and firmly believed to be 


5 of one Mr Alvey, and others, whoſe names 


| 


n * PLS 
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order of the eccleſiafficat laws, is to be declared accur- | 
- ſed; and being obſtinate and incorrigihle, is to be de- 


tu- | hath confeſſed. 
tions, and traditions; is the ſynagogue of ſatan; and | 
that he had canſented and agreed ir. opinion with one | 
John Tooly, of late hanged at Charing Croſs, who at 

the time of his execution, deſired the people to pray to | 


* 2 


— 


; WAT | 
but in caſe the ſaid Tooly did wiſh and pray as is cog. 
tained in the article, then he did likewiſe wiſh and con. 


ſent with him therein. | 


To the twelfth he anſwered, that all which before he 
confeſſed to be true, is allo true; and all that he hath ge. 
nied to be true, he denieth again to be true, and he. 
lieveth the ſame to be according to ſuch things ag he 

By me THOMAS Wars. 


Another appearance of Thomas Wats in the Conſiftory, 
Theſe articles being thus propounded and anſwered, 


the biſhop commanded him to appear again in the ſame 
place at three o'clock in the afternoon, upon the {ame 


know what I ſaid unto you to day, and what I ap. 


pointed unto you at this time. The time is now come; 


weigh and conſider with yourſelf, that you are but a 
man, and though you will wiltully caſt away your body, 


| yet caſt not ſo away your ſoul, but while you have 
_ ] time, return and conteſs the truth, 1 


Whereunto Wats anſwered and ſaid, I am weary to 
live in ſuch idolatry as ye would have me to live in, 
Upon which anſwer the biſhop cauſed his articles again 


6 { f. | to be read. He thereto anſwered as before. 
To the ſecond article he anſwered, that he believed in Ds. 


all the ſacraments according to Chriſt's inſtitution, and 


_ Another appearance. before Dr Harpsfield. 


| The biſhop, after many perſuaſions to cauſe him to 
recant, defired him to depart at that time, and to come 


again on Sunday at eight of the clock in the morning. 


He appeared accordingly, but the biſhop being abſent, 
Dr Nicholas Harpsfield, his deputy, fat, and exhorted- 


him to deny his opinions. To whom he anſwered, 
Well, ye have a law to condemn me, and I ſubmit 


myſelf to the law; but not to the laws of the church 


(as you call it): and farther I do affirm, and ſtill ſtand 


| Tt | to the anſwers I have made, 
Io the third he anſwered, that he did and doth be- 
| Heve, that Chriſt's body is in heaven, and no where elſe: | 


Whereupon Dr Harpsfield bid him appear there again 
on Friday the tenth day of the ſame month of May. 
On which day the biſhop privately ſent for Wats into 


| his chamber, and there tempted him by many fair pro- 
| miles to revoke his errors (as he then termed them). 
| But Wats anſwered him in this manner; I will not be- 


lieve your church, neither the Romiſh church, and 


I one jot I _ | therefore you do but labour in vain thus to travail with 
Io the ſixth, that he neither did, nor yet doth be- 


me. He was hereupon again diſmiſſed for that time 


till Friday the 17th day of May, and then commanded 
to appear in the conſiſtary; which he obeyed, and hav- 
ing the former articles minifter to him, he anfwered 


- 


as before. 


Thomas Wats brought again to dle Confiftary. 55 


Thus after being toſſed to and fro from time to time, 


he was at laſt, on the 18th of May, brought into the 
conſiſtory, where a recital of all the former proceſs was 
made, and Wats being urged by the biſhop and others 


to deny his profeſſion, he made his final anſwer thus, 


God keep me from the doctrine that you would have 


me to come unto, which you have now declared. And 
I beleech God that I may perſevere in what I have done, 


for I will ſtand to my anſwers | +» 

The biſhop finding he could not preyail by his flat- 
tering promites (and having no great ſtock of other 
perſuaſive arguments), at laſt proceeded to condemna- 
tion. After which he was delivered to the ſheriffs of 


London, and by them was ſent to Newgate, where he 
remained till the gth of June, when he was carried to 
Chelmsford to he burnt; while in the inn there he 
went and prayed privately to himſelf, and afterwards 

| came 
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the honlſe, unto: whom he ſaid thus, Wife, and my 
good children, I muſt now depart from you; therefore 
Feneeforth know I you no more, but as the Lord hath. 


turn not to this abominable papiſtry, againſt which |] 


briglit examples of many eminent chriſtians, we would 


five generations, for poor ſinners like ourſelves, that 
others might be encouraged, acc ding to their meaſure 


ouly prove that we want either grace or common can- 


þ pens, now their ſpirits are made perfect and diveſted of 


would readily own, with the apoſtle, that they were at 
beſt but empty veſſels in themſelves : that whatever they 


in point of uſefulneſs and worth. And, in conſequence 


ready to chide than to thank us, were we to dignity 
cdheir perſons for public view, and to forget to mention, 
that they had nothing worth having, but what they 
freely received from their Maſter. Under this impreſ- 
ſion of mind, which we would with never to forget, we 
| ſhall ſelect, from the various memoirs which have been 


a few edifying particulars, which, we conceive, cannot 
Lat he rachel pn „„ 
Ilſaac Watts (ſays Dr Johnſon) was born July 17, 
name, kept a boarding-{chool for young gentlemen, 


appears, from the narrative of Dr Gibbons, to have been 
neither indigent nor illiterate. Iſaae, the eldeſt of nine 


verſity; but he declared his reſolution to take his lot 


. ; 
came to his wife and ſix children, who had come to 


given you unto me, fo I give you again unto the Lord, 
whom I charge you to obey and fear; and beware ye 


am now going, by God's grace, to give my blood. 


„ 


Lord's quarrel, and I doubt not but he will be a merci- 
ful Father unto you. All theſe things tpake he unto 


| them; and it is laid two of them offered to be burnt 


with him. In the end he bade them farewel, kiſſed 
them all, and was then carried to the fire. © _ 


At the ſtake, after he had kiſſed it, he {aid to lord 
Rich, My lord, beware, beware, for you do herein a- 
galnſt your own conſcience, and without you repent, 


Let not the murdering of God's ſaints cauſe you to re- 
lent, but take occaſion thereby to be ſtronger in the 
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Jie Life of ISAAC 


NE great object of this compilation is, the iluftra- 
tion of divir.e grace in its power and influence up- 
on the hearts of men: ſo that, while we point out the 


be underſtood, not ſo much to ſet up men for mere ad- 
miration, but to ſhew what God hath done, in fuccel- 


of the ſame grace, to follow them who now through faith ' 
aud patience inherit the promiſes, Hence, therefore, as we 
mutt abhor a mean and invidious detraction, which could 


dour ; we would be careful alſo to avoid the other ex- 
treme, from a mind equally devoted to temporal views, 


ot ſliding into fulſome or ſwelling panegyrics, through 
any reſpect that ſhould be entertained for the memories 
of faithful men. 
der-what the perſons, we venture to celebrate, would 


It becomes us, in this caſe, to conſi- 
ſay of us or to us, could they read what fell from our 
all the vanity and conceit of the fleſh. I believe, they 
enjoyed of goodneſs was entirely out of that Fullneſs, 
which. filleth all in all; and that, by the grace of God, they 


were whatever they were, either in themſelves or for others, 


ot this acknowledgment, they would be much more 


publiſhed of this excellent man chiefly what has been 


given by the late Dr Samuel Johnſon, as the moſt con- 


ciſe, judicious, and candid of any; to which we will add 
to our ſerious readers. 

1674, at Southampton, where his father, of the lame 
though common report makes him a ſhoemaker. He 
children, was given to books from his infancy ; and 
began, we are told, to learn Latin when he was tour 


ears old, I ſuppoſe at home. He was afterwards taught 
33 Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr Pinhorne, a clergy- 


man, maſter of the free - ſchool at Southampton, to whom 


the gratitude of his ſcholar atterwards inſcribed a Latin 
ode. His proficiency at ſchool was ſo conſpicuous, that 
a ſubſcription was propoted for his ſupport at the uni- 


with the diſſenters, Such he was, as every chriſtian 
church would rejoice to have adopted. He theretore 


the Lord will revenge it ; for you are the cauſe of this 
my death. 8 wa 
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repaired in 1699 to an academy taught by Mr Rowe, | 
where he had for his companions and fellow-ſtudents Mr 
Hughes the poet, and'Dr Horte, atterwards archbiſhop 


| of Tuam. Some Latin eſſays, ſuppoſed to have been 


written as exerciſes at this academy, ſhew a degree of 
knowledge, both philoſophical and theological, ſuch as 
very tew attain. by a much longer courſe of ſtudy. He 
was, as he hints in his miſcellanies, a maker of verſes: 
from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he appears to have 
paid attention to Latin poetry. His verſes to his bro- - 
ther, in the glyconic meature, written when he was ſe⸗ 
venteen, are remarkably eaſy and elegant. Some of his 
other odes are deformed by the pindaric folly then pre- 
vailing, and are written with {uch neglect of all metrical 
rules as is without example among the antients: but his 
diction, though perhaps not always exactly pure, has 
ſuch copiouſneſs and ſplendour, as ſhews that he was 
but at a very little diflance from excellence, © 
_* His method of ftudy was to impreſs the contents of 
his books upon his memory by abridging them, and by 
interleaving them to amplify one ſyſtem with ſupple- 
ments from another. With the congregation of his 
tutor Mr Rowe, who were, I believe, independents, he 
communicated in his nineteenth year. | 
twenty he left the academy, and ſpent two years in ſtu- 
dy and devotion at the houle'of his father, who treated 
him with great tenderneſs; and had the happineſs, in- 
| dulged to few parents, of living to ſee his ſon eminent 
for literature and venerable for piety. He was then 
entertained by Sir John Hartopp tive years, as domeſ- 
tic tutor to his ſon; and in that time particularly de- 
voted himſelf to the ftudy of the holy ſcriptures; and 
being choſen aſſiſtant to Dr Chauncey, preached the 
lirſt time on the birth-day that compleated his twenty- 
tourth year ; probably confidering that as the day of a 
ſecond nativity, by which he entered on a new period 
of exiſtence. In about three years he ſucceeded Dr 


Chauncey ; but, ſoon after his entrance on his charge, 
| he was ſeized by a dangerous illnefs, which ſunk- him 


to ſuch weakneſs, that the congregation thought an aſ- 
ſiſtant neceſſary, and appointed Mr Price. His health 
then returned gradually, and he performed his duty, till 
(1712) he was ſeized by a fever ot ſuch violence and 
continuance, that, fron the feebleneſs which it brought 
upon him, he never perfectly recovered. This calami- 


tous ſtate made the compaſſion of his friends neceſſary, _ ..f 


and drew upon him the atteation of Sir Thomas Abney, 
who received him into his houſe ; where, with a con- 
ſtancy of friendſhip and uniformity of conduct not of- 
ten to be found, he was treated for thirty-ſix years with 
all the kindneſs that friendſhip could prompt, and all the 
attention that reſpect could dictate. Sir Thomas died 
about eight years afterwards; but he continued with 


the lady and her daughters to the end of his life. The 
lady died about a year after him. 
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At the age of 5 
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memorial; and I will not withhold from the reader Dr 
Gibbons's repreſentation, to which regard is to be 
aid as to the narrative of one who writes what he 
NN and what is known likewiſe to multitudes be- 
1des. 3 . ' "C4 
_ © Our next obſervation (ſays Dr Gibbons) ſhall be 
made upon that remarkably kind providence which 
brought the doctor into Sir Thomas Abney's family, 
and continued him there till his death, a period of no 
lets than 36 years. In the midſt of his ſacred labours 
for the glory of God, and the good of his generation, 


hae is ſeized with a moſt violent and threatening fever, 


which leaves him oppreſſed with great weakneſs, and 
puts a ſtop at leaſt to his public ſervices for four years. 
Ia this diſtreſſing ſeaſon, doubly fo to his active and 


| pious ſpirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, 


nor ever removes from it till he had finiſhed his days. 
Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonſtrations of the 


trueſt friendſhip. Here, without any care of his own, 


| he had every thing which could contribute to the enjoy- | 


ment of life, and favour the unwearied purſuit of his 
ſtudies. 
order, harmony, and every virtue was an houſe of God. 
Here he had the privilege of a country receſs, the pure 
air, the retired grove, the fragrant bower, the ipread- 


Ing lawn, the flowery garden, and other advantages to 


 Footh his mind, and aid his reſtoration to health, to 


_ yield, him, whenever he choſe them, moſt grate- 
ul intervals from his laborious ſtudies, and enable him 
to return to them with redoubled vigour and delight. 


Had it not been for this moſt happy even- he might, 
as to outward view, have feebly, it may be paintully, 
dragged on through many more years of langour 
and inability for public ſervice, and even for pro- 
fitable Rudy, or perhaps might have ſunk into his grave 
under the overwhelming load of infirmities in the 


midſt ot his days; and thus the church and world 


would have been deprived of thoſe many excellent ſer- 
mons and works, which he drew up and publiſhed du- 
ring his long reſidence in this family. In a few years 

after his coming hither Sir Thomas Abney dies, but his 
amiable conſort ſurvives, who ſhews the doctor the ſame 


him, and great numbers beſides; for as her riches were 
great, her generoſity and munificence were in full pro- 


portion; her thread of life was drawn out to a great age, 


euen beyond that of the doctor's; and thus this excellent 
man through her kindneſs, and that of her daughter, 
the reſins ro Elizabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
_ eſteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits 
and felicities he experienced at his firſt entrance into 
this family till his days were numbered and finiſhed, 
and like a ſhock of corn in its ſeaſon, he aſcended into 
the regions of perfect and immortal life and joy. 
If this quotation (ſays Dr Johnſon) has appeared 
long, let it be conſidered that it compriſes an account 
of ſix-and-thirty years, and thoſe the years of Dr 
Watts. From the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no otherwiſe diverſified than by ſucceſſive 
publications. The ſeries of his works I am not able 
to deduce ; their number, and their variety, ſhew the 
intenſeneſs of his induftry, and the extent of his capaci- 
y He was one of the firſt authors that taught the 
ule 


aters to court attention by the graces of language. 


Whatever they had among them before, whether of 
learning or acuteneſs, was commonly obſcured and 
| blunted by coarſeneſs and inelegance of ſtyle. He 
ſhewed them, that zeal and purity might be expreſſed 
and enforced by poliſhed diction. He continued to the 


Here he dwelt in a family which for piety, 
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A coalition like this, a ſtate in which the notions of 
patronage and dependence were overpowered by the 
perception of reciprocal benefits, deſerves a particular 


pher, and the wit, to write little 
and ſyſtems of inſtruction, adapted to their wants and 
| capacities, from the dawn of reaſon through its grada- 
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end of his life the teacher of a congregation, and no 
reader of his works can doubt his fidelity or diligence. 
In the pulpit, though his low ſtature, which very lit- 
tle exceeded five feet, graced him with no advantages 
of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his ut- 
terance made his diſcourſes very efficacious. I once 
mentioned the reputation which Mr Foſter had gained 


by his proper delivery to my friend Dr Hawkeſworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronunciation he was 


far inferior to Dr Watts. Such was his flow of thoughts, 
and ſuch his promptitude of language, that in the latter 
part of his life he did not precompoſe his curſory ſer- 


mons; but having adjuſted the heads, and ſketched out 
| ſome particulars, truſted for ſucceſs to his extemporary 
powers. He did not endeavour to aflift his eloquence 
dy any geſticulations; for, as no corporeal actions have 
any correſpondence with theological truth, he did not 
ſee how they could enforce it. At the concluſion of 
weighty ſentences he gave time, by a ſhort pauſe, for 


the proper impreſſion. To ſtated and public inftruc- 


tion he added familiar viſits and perſonal application, 
and was careful to improve the opportunities, which 
converſation offered, cf diffuſing and increaſing the in- 


fluence of religion. LITE 

By his natural temper he was quick of relentment ; 
but, by his eſtabliſhed and habitual practice, he was 
gentle, modeſt, and innoffenſive. His tenderneſs ap- 
peared 1n his attention to children, and to the poor. 


To the poor, while he lived in the family of his friend, 
he allowed the third part of his annual revenue, though 
the whole was not an hundred a year; and for children, 


he condeſcended to lay aſide the icholar, the philoſo- 


tions of advance in the morning of life. Every man, 


acquainted with the common principles of human ac- 
tion, will look with veneration on the writer, who is 


at one time combating Locke, and at another making 


a catechiſm for children in their fourth year. A vo- 
luntary deſcent from the dignity ot ſcience is perhaps 
the hardeſt leſſon that humility can teach. As his mind 


was capacious, his curiofity excurſive, and his induſtry 


| continual, his writings are very numerous, and his ſub- 
| jects various. 
reſpe& and friendſhip as before, and moſt happily for | enough acquainted to admire his meekneſs of oppoſi- 


With his theological works I am onl 


tion, and his mildneſs-of cenſure It was not only in his 
book, but in his mind, that orthodoxy was united with 


charity. Of his philoſophical pieces, his logic had been 
received into the univerſities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation: If he owes patt cf it to Le 
Clerc, it muſt be conſidered that no man, who under- 
| takes merely to methodize or illuſtrate a ſyſtem, pre- 


tends to be its author. In his metaphyſical diſquiſitions, 


it was obſerved by the late learned Mr Dyer, that he 
confounded the idea of ſpace with that of empty ſpace, 


and did not conſider, that though ſpace might be with- 
out matter, yet matter being extended, could not be 
without ſpace. Few books have been peruſed by me 
with greater pleaſure than his © Improvement of the 


mind,“ of which the radical principles may indeed be 


found in Locke's Conduct of the Undeftanding ;* but 
they are ſo. expanded and ramitied by Watts, as to con- 
fer upon him the merit of a work in the higheſt degree 
uſeful and pleaſing, Whoever has the care of inſtruct- 
ing others, may be charged with deficiency in his duty, 
if this book is not recommended. „ 

© I have mentioned his Treatiſes of theology as diſ- 


tinct from his other productions; but the truth is, that 
whatever he took in hand was, by his inceſſant folici- 


tude for ſouls, converted to theology. As piety predo- 
minated in his mind, it is diffuled over his works: Un- 


der 
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oems of devotion, 


der his direction, it may be truly ſaid, Theologie Philo- 
ſophia ancillatur, philoſophy is ſubſervient to evangeli- 
cal inſtruction ; it is difficult to read a page without 
learning, or at leaſt wiſhing, to be better. The atten- 
tion is caught by indirect inſtruction, and he that fat 
down only to reaſon, is on a ſudden compelled to pray. 
It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, he 
received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unſolicited 
diploma, by which he became a doctor of divinity.— 
Academical honours would have more value, if they 
were always beſtowed with equal judgment.” 


is not often poſſible to beſtow them with equal pro- 
priety ; for men, like Dr Watts, the chriſtian world 
_ doth not often enjoy. It is, however, a true obſerva- 
tion, made by another writer (Mr Toplady) upon this 


article, that Learned ſeminaries would retrieve the de- 


parting reſpectability of their diplomas, were * | 


reſented to (Iwill not ſay ſuch men as Dr Watts; 


The preſenting ſuch titles to people, who either can 
pay for them, or whoſe lilly vanity prompts them to 
have their names uſhered in with a ſound, without any 
juſt qualification in the world beſide, expoſes the ho- 
nours of an univerſity to contempt, and the perſons 
who bear them to ridicule. The name of Doctor, tho 
it cannot make a man intuitively learned or wife, ſhould 
give the world a juſt expeCtation not to find him at 


fei either wear or mere. 
He continued many years to ſtudy and to preach, 


a7 


and to do good by his inſtruction and example; till at 
laſt the infirmities ofage diſabled him from the more la- 


borious part of his miniſterial functions, and, being no | 
longer capable of public duty, he offered to remit the | 


ſalary appendant to it; but his congregation would 
not accept the reſignation. By degrees his weakneſs 
increaſed, and at laſt confined him to his chamber and 
His bed ; where he was worn gradually away without 
pain, till he expired Nov. 25, 1748, in the ſeventy- 
fifth year of his age. Few men have left behind ſuch 
purity of character, or ſuch monuments of laborious 
piety. He has provided inſtruction for all ages, from 

thoſe who are liſping their firſt leſſons, to the enlighten- 
ed readers of Malebranche and Locke; he has left nei- 
ther corporeal nor ſpiritual nature unexamined ; he has 
taught the art of reaſoning, and the ſcience of the ſtars, 


His character, therefore, muſt be formed from the mul- | 


tiplicity and diverſity of his attainments, rather than 
trom any ſingle pertormance ; for it would not be ſafe 
to elaim for him the higheſt rank in any ſingle denomi- 

nation of literary dignity ; yet perhaps there was no- 
thing, in which he would not have excelled, it he had 


not divided his powers to different purſuits. As a poet, 
had he been only a poet, he would probably have ſtood | 


high among the authors with whom he i: now aſfocia- 
ted; [ i. e. among the poets, the lives of whom, almoſt 


every body knows, Dr Johnſton has moſt elegantly writ- 
For his judgment was exact, and he noted beau- 


ten.. 1 pie d 
ties and faults with very nice diſcernment; his imagi- 


nation, as the Dacian Battle' proves, was vigorous 


and active, and the ſtores of knowledge were large by 


which his fancy was to be ſupplied. His ear was well- 


tuned, and his diction was elegant and copious. But 
his devotional poetry is, like that of others, unſatisfacto- 
ry. The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repe- 
tltion, and the ſanctity of the matter rejects the orna- 
ments of figurative diction. It is ſufficient for Watts 
to have done better than others, what no man has done 
well. | | | 
This muſt he read cm grano ſalis, conſidering, who 
wrote this life, and for whole peruſal it was chiefly 
written. That it is impoſſible for language ſo to orna- 
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ment divine truths, as to make them acceptable to an un- 
godly world, is too ſerious a fact to be diſputed; but 
that divine truths are without beauty, or the moſt ſub- 
lime and enrapturing beauty, can only be affirmed by 
thoſe, who have no ſpiritual eyes to ſee, or gracious 
hearts to enjoy them. Dr Johnſon unhappily wrote 
for thoſe, who underſtand the language and the arts 


of men more than the voice and the things of God: 


Otherwiſe he too would have confeſſed, that there is 
more ſublimity, excellence, and glory, of all kinds, in 
one pallage of Iſaiah, than in all the writings of the 
poets he collected, or could have collected from the an- 
tient heathen or modern world. A critic, who may 
he learned in all books but One, I mean the Bible, may 
affec to ſmile at ſuch a remark; but nevertheleſs there 
is no hazard of breaking truth in making it; that the 
firſt poem, which ever appeared upon carth, I mean 


| | | that in the 15th chapter of Exodus, has more real ma- 
Er few ſuch men are in any age to be found: But to) | 


perſons of piety, orthodoxy, erudition, and virtue. 


jeſty, beauty, force, and propriety in it, than all that ly- 
ing Greece, or brutal Rome or any other country or age, 


have ever produced; and I may add, it is celebrated by | 
more competent judges, and will laſt infinitely longer; 
for it is ſuag by ſpirits perfectly enlightened, and will 


be ſung by them throughout eternity. And they ſing 
the ſong of Moſes the ſervant of God, and the: ſong of the 
Lamb, ſaying, Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord 
God almighty ; juſt and true are thy ways, thou king of 


 taints. Rev. xv. 3. 


* His poems on other ſubjects ſeldom riſe higher than 
might be expected from the amuſements of a man of 
letters, and have diſferent degrees of value as they are 


more or leſs laboured, or as the occaſion was more or 
leis favourzble to invention. He writes too often with- 


out regular meaſures, and too often in blank verſe; the 


rhymes are not always ſufficiently correſpondent. He 

is particularly unhappy in coining names expreſſive of 

| characters. His lines are commonly ſmooth and eaſy, 
and his thoughts always religiouſly pure; but who is 


there that, to ſo much piety and innocence, does not 
with for a greater meaſure of ſprightlineſs and vigour? 
He is at leaſt one of the few poers with whom youth 


and ignorance may be ſafely pleaſed ; and happy will 


be that reader, whole miad 1s diſpoſed, by his verſes, or 


| his proſe, to imitate him in all but his nonconformity, 


to copy his benevolence to man, and his reverence to 
God. Thus far Doctor Johnſon, „ 
But, glad as we are to conſult brevity in our accounts 

of gracious perſons in order to admit as many as poſſi- 

ble wichin the preſcribed limits of our work, we cannot 
dilmiſs this article, without a few edifying additions to 
the memorial of this excellent man. What ſome critics 


have obſerved upon the moſt valuable circumſtance of 


his character, which they have been pleaſed to ſtyle 
* the enthuſiaſm of his heart, operating on a fanatical 


creed, which hurried him too often into extravagance 


and abſurdity; only proves, that they are not blefſed 
with a mind like his, capable of underſtanding the ſame 
intellectual good, and that conſequently they hre too 
incompetent to decide upon what is ſo much above 
them. Whatever riſes in the leaſt degree above earth 
and ſenſual comprehenſion ; is to men, who know no 
happineſs (if it deſerve the name) but what comes trom 
earth, altogether fanatical, enthuſiaſtic, and abſurd, 
The logic of their deciſion is, We know it not; there- 
fore, it is not to be known: We feel no influence of 
grace; therefore, there is none; therefore, it is all chi- 
mera; therefore, we have a right to ridicule.” But, 
omitting the reflections of men, whoſe abſurdities are 
more dangerous to themſelves than prejudicial to the 
cauſe of truth, we ſubjoin a few of the dying ſayings 
of this bleſſed man, which were preſerved and com- 
municated to the world by Dr Jennings, who preached 
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hardſhips among them, and, like the prodigal in the | 
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his funeral ſermon, about a fortnight after the body 
had been interred at Bunhill-Fields. * I blets God, ſays 
he, I can lie down with comfort at night, unſolicitous 
whether I wake in this world or another!“ His faith in 
the promiſes was lively and unſhaken ; * I believe them 
enough to venture an eternity on them!“ Once to a 
religions friend, he expreſſed himſelf thus: I remem- 
ber, an aged miniſter uſed to ſay, that the moſt learned 
and knowing chriſtians, when they come to die, have 
only the ſame plain promites for their ſupport, as the 
common 2 unlearned. And ſo (continued the 
doctor) I find it. Tis the plain promiſes of the goſpel 
that are my ſupport: And, I bleſs God, they are plain 
promiſes, which do not require much labour and pains 


do underſtand them: For I can do nothing now, but 


Jock into my Bible, for ſome promiſe to {ſupport me, 
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and live upon that.” On feeling any temptations to 


complain, he would remark, The buſinels of a chriſ. 
tian is, to bear the will of God, as well as to do it. If | 
were in health, I could only be doing that: And that 1 


may do now. The beſt thing in obedience is, a regard 
to the will of God : and the way to that, is to get our 


| inclinations and averſions as much mortified as we can. 
| It our readers wiſh to read a more prolix account of the 


doctor and his writings, we muſt refer them to the me- 


moirs drawn up by Dr Gibbons, to which are added ſe. 
veral valuable letters written to him by his friends, a- 


mong which were the late Dr Secker, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, Dr Hart, archbiſhop of Tuam, Dr Gibfon, bi- 
ſhop of London, lady Hartford (afterwards duchels of 


Somerſet) the firſt lord Barrington, Mr Hervey, &c, 


"The Life of JOHN WELCH, 


 FOHN WELCH was born about the dawn of the Re- 
tor mation in Scotland, A. D. 1570, at Collieſtoun, in 
the thire of Nithſdale, where his father poſſeſſed a com- 
pant eftate, and called in that country, Laird of Col- 
Wm. 5H 5 ! 


Hle was a monument of tree and ſovereign grace: but 


the night preceded the day; for he was a moſt hopeleſs, 


at laſt, while very young, he left his ſtudies and his fa- 
tther's houſe, and went and joined himſelf to the thieves 
bn the borders of the then two kingdoms, who lived by 
and plunder. After he had ſuffered many 


goſpel, began to be in great miſery, and no man gave unto 


ww extravagant youth. He frequently played truant ; and 


2 


him; he took the prodigal's reſolution, to return home 


to his father's houſe. He made Dumfries in his way | 


homewards, where lived a Mrs Forſyth, his father's cou- 
fin; her he earneſtly entreated to bring about a recon- 
_ cihation tor him with his father. 1 
He had not been long with this lady before his father 
came providentially to viſit her; to whom, after con- 
verſing a while, ſhe ſaid, Couſin, have you heard any 
thing of your ſon John? Oh! cruel woman, (ſaid 
the 
name to me? The firſt news I expect to hear of him 
is, that he is hanged for a thief.” She anſwered, Many 


ather, with great griet) how can you mention his 


a profligate boy has become a virtuous man: And en- 


 deavoured to comfort him, but in vain. At length, he 


_ aſked her, it ſhe knew whether his loft ſon was yet liv- 
ing? She anſwered, * Yes he was alive; and hoped he 


would make a better man than he was a boy; at the 
ſame time ſhe introduced him to his father. The 


youth came in weeping, and threw himſelf at his father's 


feet, beleeching him, for Chrift's ſake, to pardon his 


_ miſbehaviour, earneſtly, and with much apparent ſince- 


krity, err future amendment. His father re- 
proached and threatened him; but, upon the impor- 
tunities of Mrs Forſyth, he was perſuaded to a recon- 
ciliation. He then beſought his father to tend him to 
college; ſaying, That, if ever he miſbehaved again 
he would be content his father ſhould diiclaim him for 


ever.“ His father granted him this requeſt, and after a 
little time ſpent there, not only a thorough. reforma- 


tion, but a ſaving converſion took place in him ; and 
he became ſo diligent a ſtudent, that in much leſs time 
than could be expected, he went through all his neceſ- 
tary ſtudies, and entered early into the miniſtry, 

Our young divine firſt entered upon his miniſterial 


labours at Selkirk, a rude and dark country. His mi- 


niſtry was admired by ſome, but (like his Maſter's) re- 


* 


| 


—— 


ſoon after became extindt 


received only by few; for he was, according to a provetb 
in uſe in thoſe times, attended with the prophet's ſha- 


dow, the hatred of the wicked. The miniſters alſo were 
more ready to find fault with him than to follow his 


doctrine, as may be ſeen to this day in their ſynodal re- 
cords, where we find he had many to cenſure, and oniyx 
ſome to defend him. However, it is ſaid, that 8 
he laboured for the Lord but a ſhort time in this place, 
yet he laboured not in vain, Mr Welch, being a ſingle 
man, boarded in the houſe of one Mr Mitchel, whole 
ſon, then but a child, received ſuch impreſſions from his 
converſation and under his prayers, as not only ter- 
minated in his converſion, but remained on his mind 
with comfort to his dying day, though he lived to a 


great a 


to a call he had from Kirkcudbright. And what deter- 
mined his acceptance of their call was the following cir- 


cumſtance. Among other perſecutors was a prophane | 
gentleman, a Mr Scot of Hawickſchaw, (whole family 
) who ſought by all means to 


injure Mr. Welch; 


becaule, as it is ſuppoſed, Mr Welch 
had reprevedih 


two good hories for his uſe, he, either with his own 


hands, or by his ſervants, cut off the horles' tails cloſe 
by the rump, upon which they both bled to death. His 
enemies carried theirrcſentment to every extremity ; for 
when he wanted his books, and what little furniture he 


had, to be removed to Kirkcudbright : through diſlike 


in ſome, and others being deterred by the great, he 
could not get any one to carry them, till at laſt a young 


man, named Ewart, who had two horſes, conveyed 

every thing ſafe for him to Kirkcudbright. Wher. the 

young man took his leave, in order to return home, Mr 
elc ut a piece ot gold in his hand, exhorting him 

to fear 

Which promiſe God in his providence made good, 

through the whole courſe of the man's life, which was 


| oblerved by many of the neighbours, 


Mr Welch did not ſtay long at Kirkcudbright ; not- 
withſtanding he had a plentitul harveſt of converts to 


God, which ſubſiſted long after his departure, and made 
1 | ; a part 


Mr Welch was reported, in this N when very 

| young, to have been a ſtrict copyer o 

plar, Jeſus Chriſt. His cuſtom was to preach publicly _ 

| once every day; and to ſpend his whole time in ſpiritu- 

| al exerciſes; and, from his entering into the miniſtry to 
his death, he reckoned the day ill-ſpent, if he ſpent not 

| ſeven or eight hours of it in prayer. The great oppoſt- 

tion, that he met with in this place, cauſed him to liſten 


his great Exem- 


wm for his ſinful practices: At length, 
| whenche could do no more, Mr Welch always keeping 


od, and promiſed him, he ſhould never waut 


i d 
a part of Mr Samuel Rutherford's flock, though not his 
pariſh, while he was miniſter at Anwith. Before he left 
this place, he met with a gay young gentleman, Mr R. 
Glendoning, juſt come home from his travels, dreſſed in 
ſcarlot and ſilver, whom he greatly ſurpriſed by the fol- 
lowing addreſs ; © Sir, it behoves you to change your 
garb and way of life, and betake yourſelf to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures; for you ſhall be my ſucceſſor in the 
miniſtry at Kirkcudbright;“ which accordingly came to 
paſs ſoon after. 80 N 5 

He accepted of the call to Air, A. D. 1590, where he 
continued till he was baniſhed the kingdom. Here he 
had a hard beginning, but a very bleſſed end. Such was 


the wickednels of the country, and their hatred of reli- 
gion, that no one would let him a houſe, till Mr John 


Stewart, an eminent chriſtian, and ſome time provoſt of 


Air, accommodated him with an apartment in his houle 
and was to him a very able friend. Mr Welch firſt ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the arduous taſk of healing their di- 
viſions, uniting their factious parties, and putting an end 
to their daily battles; which were ſo deſperate, that no 
one could walk in the ſtreet, at day-time, without the | 


moſt imminent danger of being wounded. His me- 


thod was this; after he had put an helmet on his head, 
he would go between the two parties of fighting men, 
already covered with blood, but he never took a ſword, 
which convinced them that he came not to fight, but to 


make peace. When he had brought them by little and 


little to hear him ſpeak, and to liſten to his arguments 


againſt ſuch brutiſh proceedings; he would order a table 


to be ſpread in the flreet, and beginning with prayer, 
perluade them to profeſs themſelves friends, and to fit 


down, and eat and drink together; which, when done, 


a good example, he brought them to be a peaceable, 
happy people; and he grew at length in fuch eſteem a- 
mong them, that they made him their counſellor, toſet- 


tle all their differences* and miſunderſtandings; and 


would take no ſtep of importance in civil affairs with- 
out his advice. 5 n 


There was alſo in Air, before Mr Welch came to it, 


an aged miniſter, who was of ſo eaſy a diſpoſition, that 


he uſed many times to be drawn aſide, by his neigh- 
bours, to unbecoming practices; among the reſt, he uſed 
to go to the bow-buts and archery on the Lord's day in 


the afternoon, which gave Mr Welch great uneaſineſs. 


As he was an elderly man, Mr Welch uſed policy ra- 
ther than ſeverity, in order to reclaim him and there- | 


fore {ent him an invitation to ſpend the Lord's day after- 


ndons with himſelt, and a few ſelect friends, in religi 
0 he | in Galloway, the place of his grandfather's nativity : - 
thought he could not well refuſe. By this means he 


ous conference and prayer; which, as a+ miniſter, he 


was not only diverted from every thing ſcandalous, but 


was alſo brought to a more watchtul and edifying be- 
haviour in the remainder of his life. Mr Welch's great 
threatenings againſt hjm, and the price ſet upon his 


diligence rendered it doubtful whether his painful labo- 
_ Tious ſowing, or his abundant harveſt of ſucceſs; was the 
greater; for it is ſaid, that, If either his ſpiritual ex- 


perience in ſeeking the Lord, or his fruitfulneſs in con- 
verting ſouls, be conſidered ; they will be found unpa- 
ralleled in Scotland. And many years after Mr Welch's 
death, Mr David Dickſon, at that time a flouriſhing mi- 
niſter at Irvine was frequently heard to ſay, when peo 


ple mentioned to him the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, * that 


the grape-gleanings in Air, in Mr Welch's time, were 


far greater than the vintage of Irvine in his oWn.“ Mr 


Welch's preachings were truly evangelical, animated 
and ſearching; his deliverance tender and affecting; 


and, laying aſide, as much as poſlible, all ſcholaſtic 
Phraſes, he accommodated himſelf ro the capacities of 


* 
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the moſt unlearned of his hearers. One of his congre- 
gation (who was afterwards miniſter of Moor-kirk, in 


| Kyle), was heard to ſay, that it was almoſt impoſlible 


for any one to hear him and to forbear weeping ; he 
was ſo fervent in ſpirit, ſo perſuaſive, and ſo moving in 


his manner.“ Luther uſed to ſay, * Three things made 


a preacher, prayer, meditation, and temptation ; ac- 
cording to which, Mr Welch was well qualified; for 
be ſpent one-third of his time in prayer and meditation. 
And ſuch were his temptations, that frequently be- 
fore he went out to preach, he would ſend for his el- 
ders and tell them, that he was ſo grievouſly tempted, 
and ſeemingly ſo entirely deſerted, that he was afraid to 


go up into the pulpit; nor could he be prevailed upon | 


till one or more of them had prayed for him: Then 


venturing into the pulpit, it was obſerved; theſe hume 


bling ſevere exerciſes were generally attended with an 
extraordinary degree of the preſence and power of God; 
{o near neighbours many times are contrary diſpoſitions 
and frames, ſore temptations and great manifeſtations 
of the divine preſence. He uled often to retire to the 
church of Air, which was zt ſome diftance from the 
town, and there to ſpend the whole night in prayer; 


becauſe, probably, it afforded him an opportunity to 


give his affections full ſcope, and to cry unto the Lord 
with a loud voice. It is preſumed, that his being at 


lome ſuch time overheard, was what gave riſe to the ig- 
norant and malicious ſlander of his being a wizard.  _ 
Mr Welch married Elizabeth Knox, daughter to the 


famous Mr John Knox, miniſter of Edinburgh, com- 
monly called the Apoſtle of Scotland,” who lived with 
him from his youth till his death; and by whom 


he had three ſons. The firft was a doctor of phyſic, 
he would finiſh his labour of love with ſinging a pfalm. | 
Thus, by degrees, labouring among them in word and 
doctrine, (for he preached every day) and ſetting them 


unhappily killed, through an innocent miftake, in the 
Low Countries. Another was loft at fea, who, when 
the ſhip ſunk, ſwam to a rock, but periſhed for 
want of food; he was found ſometime after in a pray- 

ing poſture, upon his knees, with his hands lifted up 


to heaven. The third, was Mr Joſias Welſh, miniſter 


at Temple-patrick, in the north of Ireland, 2 man 


highly favoured of God, both as to graces and gifts; 
| and commonly called the cock OF THE CONSCIENCE, 


becauſe of his extraordinary talent in awakening and 
rouſing the conſciences of ſinners. He was one of 


that bleſſed ſociety of miniſters, inſtrumental in that 
extraordinary work of God in the north of Ireland, a- 
bout the year 1639; but was himſelf exceedingly troub- 


led with doubts and fears about his own ſalvation, and 
would often ſay, That miniſter was much to be pi- 
tied, who was called to comfort weak ſaints, and had 


no comfort himſelf.” He died a young man, and left 


for his ſucceſſor Mr John Welſh, minifter at Iron-gray, 


Where he [Mr John Welch], in ſome of the moſt 


_ dreadful times of perſecution, that Scotland ever knew, 


maintained his dangerous poſt of preaching the goſpel 
upon the mountains of Scotland, notwithfiinding the 


head, with all the fierce induſtry of his enemies. It is 
well known, that one Claverhouſe, a bitter perſecutor, 


upon ſecret information from his ſpies, that Mr Welch 


was to be tound in ſome lurking place, though at forty 
miles diſtance, made that long journey in a winter's 
night, that he might take him; but, through the in- 
terpoſition ot divine providence, he always miſſed his 
prey. There was ſcarce ever a man that endured more 
toil, went through greater dangers, and efcaped more 
ſnares than Mr Tohn Welch. When his triends uſed 
to adviſe him to be more cautious, and not to endanger 
himſelf ſo much; he would anſwer, ** That he firmly 
believed dangerous undertakings would be his ſecurity ; 
and that, whenever. he ſhould give over that courte, 


Which accordingly came to paſs; for when, after the 


fitance. 
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and retire himlelf, his miniſtry would come to an end:“ | ment, with thoſe glorious ſaints who have waſhed their 


reat ſlaughter made at Bothwell-bridge, he retired to 
London, the Lord called him by death, and he was 
. honourably buried in Weſtminſter. _ 
Nothwithſtanding, he walked with God, like Enoch 
of old, he forgot not to conduct himlelt with propriety 
towards man; for he frequently dined abroad with 
ſuch triends as he thought might maintain the commu- 
nion of ſaints: and, once a year, invited a great num- 
ber of his friends in the town to dine with him, whom | 
he treated as became a miniſter and a chriſtian. 
Mr Welch continued in his miniſtry with great ſuc- 
ceſs, till the troubles aroſe in Scotland, about the year 
1602, upon the attempt to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy by K. 
James I. Mr Welch was one of thoſe who thought 
themſelves bound in conſcience to oppoſe the epitcopal 
ſyſtem, and our author did it with all his might. He 
was therefore taken up and tried for diſſeminating ſedi- 
tion, and afterwards condemned to be baniſhed. This 
Was in the year 1665 x aL B 
Wbile he was under confinement at Blackneſs, he 
wrote his letter to the counteſs of Wigtown, which, as 
it hath been much celebrated and admired by the religi- 
ous people in Scotland, we preſume will not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. | 8 8 


5 conſolation of the Holy Ghoſt be multiplied unto you by 
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<«FAYAFTEN and many times, Chriftian and elect 
40 lady, I have deſired the opportunity to be com- 
| forted with that conſolation where with it hath pleaſed 
God, of his free grace and mercy, to fill and furniſh 


ou. Your remembrance is very ſweet and comforta- | 


ble to my very ſoul: Since the time I knew you in 
Cbriſt Jeius, I have ever been mindful of you unto the 
Lord, and now, not being able to refrain any longer, 1 
could not omit this occaſion; not knowing how long ut 
may pleaſe the Lord to continue my being in this taber- 
nacle, or give me further occaſion of writing to any. 
Although I have not great matter at this time, yet, 
in remembrance of your labour of love, hope, and pa- 
tience, I muſt needs ſalute your ladyſhip, knowing 
aſſuredly, you are the choſen of God, ſet apart before 
ever the world was, to that glorious and eternal inhe- 
Being thus comforted in your faith and hope 
1 am fully aſſured, though we never have the occaſion 
of meeting here, yet we ſhall reign together in the world 
TW „ F p44 
„My defire to remain here is not great, knowing, 
that ſo long as I am in this houſe of clay, I am abſent 
from God; and if it were diſſolved, I look for a build- 
ing not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. In 
this I groan, defiring to be clothed upon, with my houſe 
which is in heaven: It ſo that being clothed, I ſhall not 
be found naked. For I that am within this tabernacle 
do often groan and ſigh within myſelf ; being often- 
times burdened: Not that I would be unclothed, but 
. clothed upon; that mortality might he ſwallowed up of 
life. I long to eat of that tree which is planted in the 
midſt of the paradiſe ot God, and to drink of the pure 
river, clear as cryſtal, that runs tHrough the ſtreets of the 
New Jeruſalem. I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
be ſhall and at the laſt day upon the earth. And though 
after my ſkin worms deſtroy my body, yet in my fiaſb ſhall I ſee 
God: Whom. I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and not another for me; and 
mine eyes ſhall behold him, though my reins be conſumed within 
me, — to be refreſned with the ſouls of them that 
are under the altar, who were ſlain for the word of God, 
and the teſtimony they held, and to have theſe long 
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garments, and have made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb, Why ſhould I think it a ſtrange thing to 


my joy, my crown, my elder brother, my head, my. 
Father, my Comforter, and all the glorious ſaints are; 
and where the ſong of Moſes and the Lamb are ſuns 


 Joyfully ; where we ſhall not be compelled to fit by the 


rivers of Babylon, and to hang our harps upon the wil- 


jah, bleſſing, honour, glory, and power, to him that 


| fitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever. 


What is there under the old vault of the heavens, 


ſhooting out the head, looking, waiting, and longing, 


of the twelve tribes of the children of Iſrael. 


not I then, with boldneſs in his blood, fte 


into that 
lory, where my head and Lord hath 99331 


efore me? 


| have grievoully tranſgreſſed, but where fin abounded, 


have I in heaven but him, or whom deſire I in the earth be- 


children of men, Plalm xlv. 2. 
tiles, the glory ot the Jews, the life of the dead, the joy 


ut me out ot thy preience; I will come unto thee, 
tor thou caſteſt none away that come unto thee, O thou 
he Gought of mankind! Thou comeſt to feek and to 


me, and now being found by thee, I hope, O Lord, 
thou wilt not let me periſh; I defire to be with thee, 


Who ſhall ſeparate me from thy love? Shall tribulation, 


than conqueror, through thy majeſty who haſt loved 
me: For 1 am periuaded, that neither death nor life, 


18 able to ſeparate me from the love of the majeſty which 
is in Chrift Jeſus my Lord. 
thee, that I may live with thee: I refuſe not to ſuffer 
with thee, that I may rejoice with thee. Shall not all 


by which, and upon which, I may come unto thee? 


be. drunk with thy pleaſures ? Come, Lord Jeſus, and 
tarry not, The ſpirit ſays, come; the bride ſays, come; 
even ſo, Lord Jeſus, come quickly, and tarry not. 

Why ſhould the multitude of my iniquities, or great- 


white robes given me, that I may walk in white rai- 


my deſire to be with thee? The greater ſinner I have 
been, 


be removed from this place to that, wherein my hope, 


low-trees; but ſhall take them up and ling the hallelu- 


and in this old worn earth, which is under the bondage ; 
of corruption, groaning and travelling in pain, and 


tor the redemption of the ſons of God ? What is there, 
I Hay, that ſhould make me deſire to remain here? I ex- 
pect that new heavens and that new earth, wherein 
righteouſneſs dwelleth, wherein I ſhall reſt for evermore. 
I look to get entry into the New Jeruſalem, at one of 
thoſe twelve gates, whereupon are written the names 


. I know 
that Chriſt Jeſus hath prepared them for me. Why may 


eſus Chriſt is the door, and the porter; who then 
ſhall hold me out? will he let them periſh for whom he 
| died? will he let them poor ſheep be plucked 
out of his hand for whom he hath laid down his life? 
Who hall lay any thing to the charge of the man for 
whom Chrift bath died, or rather riſen again? I know 
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grace will ſuperabound. I know my fins are red as 
icarlet and crimſon, yet the red blood of Chriſt my 
Lord can meke them as white as ſnow or wool : Whom 


Ades him? Pial.a ixxtii. 25. O thou the faireſt among the 
The light of the Gen- 


of angels and ſaints, my ſou] panteth to be with thee ; 
Iwill put my ſpirit into thy hands, and thou wilt not 


that which was loſt; thou ſeeking me haſt found 


and do long for the fruition of thy bleſſed preſence, and 
| joy of thy countenance : Thou, the only good ſhep- 
herd, art full of grace and truth; therefore I truſt thou 
wilt not thruft me out of the door of grace: The law 
was given by Moſes, but grace and truth came by Thee: 
or diſtreſs, or perſecution, or tamine, or nakedneſs, or 
peril, or word? Nay, in all thele things I am more 


nor principalities, nor powers, nor any other creature 


I refule not to die with 


things be pleaſant to me, which may be the laſt ſtep, 
When ſhall 1 be ſatisfied with thy face? When ſhall I 


neſs of them affright them ? Why ſhould I faint in this 
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been, the greater glory will thy grace be to thee unto 
all eternity. O unſpeakable joy, endleſs, infinite and 


O love of loves! O the breadth, and height, and depth, 
and lenth of that love ot thine, that paſſeth all know- 
| ledge! The love of Jonathan was great indeed to Da- 
vid, it paſſed the love of women; but thy love, O 
Lord, paſſeth all created love! O uncreated love! be- 
ginning without beginning, and ending without end. 
O thou art my glory, my joy, and my gain, and my 
crown; thou haſt tet me under thy ſhadow with great 


delight, and thy fruit is ſweet unto my tafte : Thou 


. haſt brought me into thy banqueting houſe, and placed 
me in thy orchard: Stay me with 


wounded with love, Behold thou art fair my love, be- 
hold thou art fair, thou haſt doves eyes: Behold thou 


art fair; yea pleaſant : Alſo our bed is green; the beams 


of our houſe are cedars, and our rafters are of fir: How 


1 fair and how pleaſant art thou, O full of all delights! 
my heart is raviſhed with thee: O when ſhall I ſee thy | 


face! how long wilt thou delay to be with me as a roe, 
or a young hart, leaping upon the mountains, and 
{ipping upon the hills; as a bundle of myrrh be thou 


to me, and lye all night betwixt my breaſts : Be- 


cauſe of the ſavour of thy good ointments: Thy name 
is as ointment poured forth: Therefore deſire I to go 
out of this deſart, and to come to the place where thou 
fitteſt at thy repaſt, and where thou makeſt thy flocks 


5 to reſt at noon. When ſhall I be filled with his love? 


Surely, it a man knew how precious it were, he would 


count all things droſs and dung to gain it: Truly 1 
would long for that ſcaflold, or that ax, or that cord, 


that might be to me that laſt ſtep of this my weariſome 
Journey, to go to thee, my Lord. Thou who knoweſt 
the meaning of the ſpirit, give anſwer to the ſpeaking, 
ſighing, and groaning of the ſpirit: Thou who haſt 
enflamed my heart to ſpeak unto thee in this ſilent, yet 


gain unto my heart, and anſwer my deſires, which thou 
haſt made me ſpeak to thee, 1 Cor. xv. 55. O death 
where is thy ſling ? O grave, where is thy victory ? the ſting 


. of death is fin ; the ſtrengih of fin is the law, But thanks 
0 to God, who giveth to me the victory through Jeſus Chriſt. 


What can be troubleſome unto me, ſince my. Lord 
looks upon me with ſo loving and amiable a counte- 


nance? And how greatly do J long for theſe embrace- 


ments of my Lord? O that he would kiſs me with the kiſ- 
ſer of his mouth, Cant. 1. 2. for His love is better than wine / 

'O that my ſoul were the throne wherein he might 
dwelleternally! Othat my heart were thetemple wherein 

he might be magnified, and-dwell for ever? All glory 


O thou earth yea hills and mountains, be glad; you thal! 
not be wearied any morewiththe burden of corruption, 


whereunto you have been ſubject through the wicked- 


neſs of mankind. Lift up your heads and be glad, for a fire 
ſhall make you clean from all your corruption and va- 
nity, wherewith for many years you have been infect- 
ed. Let the bride rejoice, let all the ſaints rejoice, for 
the day of the marriage with the bridegroom (oven the 
Lamb of God) is at hand, and his fair white robes ſhall 
be given her; ſhe ſhall be arrayed with the golden vel- 
try and needle-work of his manifold graces, that ſhall 
be put upon her: He, who is her life, thall quickly ap- 
pear, an 
plory and happineſs of a conſummate marriage. But 


ſtrengthened and ſuſtained by your prayers, 8 
able lady, and dearly beloved in our Lord Jeſus) con- 
tinue, I pray you, as you have begun, in wreſtling with 
the Lord for me, that Chrift may be magnified 10 my 
No. LXV, 1 


bottomleſs compaſſion! O lea of never-fading pleaſure! 


flaggons and com- 
fort me with apples, for I am ſick, and my ſoul is 


lovely, language of ardent and fervent deſires, ſpeak a- 


ſhe ſhall quickly appear with him in the 


1 muſt remember 1 I know I have been greatly 
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thither where my body ſhall ſhortly 


rendering up to him my 
| ſtamping this truth with my 
be unto my God; angels and ſaints, praiſe ye him; 
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mortal body, whether living or dead, that my ſoul may 
be lifted up to the third heavens, that 1 may taſte of 
theſe joys that are at the right-hand of my heavenly. 
Father, and that with gladneſs I may let my ſpirit go 
ollow, Who am 
I, that he ſhould firſt have called me, and then confti- 
{tute me a miniſter ot the glad tidings of the goſpel of 


| ſalvation theſe years already, and now, laſt ot all, to be 


a ſufferer for his caule and kingdom ? Now let it be ſo, 
that I have fought my fight and run my race, and now 
from henceforth is laid up for me that crown of righte- 
ouſneſs, which the Lord, that righteous God, will give, 
and not to me only, but to all that love his appearance; 
and chuſe to witneſs this, that Jeſus Chriſt is the king 
of ſaints, and that his church is a moſt free kingdom, 


| yea, as free as any kingdom under heaven, not only to 


convocate, hold and keep her meetings, and conventions 
and aſſemblies, but alſo to judge of all her aflairs, in all 
her meetings amor.gſt her members and ſubjets, 
Theſe two points, firſt, That Chriſt is the head of 
his church; ſecondly, That the is free in her govern- 
ment from all other juriidiction except Chriſt's: Theſe 


two points, I tay, are the ſpecial cauſes of our impriſon- 


ment, being now convicted as traitors for maintainin 
thereot: We have been ever waiting with joyfulne 

to give the laſt teſtimony of our blood in confirmation 
thereof, it it ſhould lene our God to be ſo favourable. 
as to honour us with this dignity: Yea, I do affirm, 
that theſe two points above written, and all other things 
which belong to Chriſt's crown, ſceptre, and kingdom, 


are not ſubject, nor cannot be, to any other authority, 


but to his own altogether. So that I would be moſt 
glad to be offered up a ſacrifice for ſo glorious a truth: 
ut, alas! I fear that my ſins, and the abuſe of ſo glo- 
rious things as I have found, deprive me of ſo fair a 
crown: yet my Lord doth know, if he would call me 
to it, and ſtrengthen me in it, it would be to me the 
moſt glorious day and gladdeſt hour, I ever ſaw in this 
life; but Iam in his hand, to do with me whatioever 


| ſhall pleaſe his majeſty, It may ſuffice me, I have had | 


ſo long a time in the knowledge of the goſpel; and that 
I have ſeen the things that I have ſeen, and heard the 


things that I have heard, and through the grace of Gad 
I have been ſo long a witnels of theſe glorious and good 


news, in my weak miniſtry, and that my witneſſing bath 
not been altogether without fruit and bleſſing; fo that I 
hope at that day, I ſhall have him to be my crown, my 
glory, my joy, and reward, and theretore, boldly, I ſay 
with Simeon, Lord, now letigſt thou thy ſervant depart in 
peace ; not in a peaceable dying in my body, but by 
Irit, and the ſealing and 


it remedied ; but let my Lord's will be done. ee 
© Now that prophecy is at hand, which theſe two 
worthy ſervants of the Lord, Mr George Wiſhart, and 
Mr John Knox, my father-in-law, ipake ; which was, 
That Chrift ſhould be crucified in this kingdom, but glorious 


| /hould be his reſurrection, as Mr Knox with his own hand 


upon the margin of Calvin's Harmony upon the paſſion 
did write, which is yet extant : But alas! for this king- 
dom. My teftimony now doth not differ from that of 
many before this time, who ſaid, that the kingdom of 
Scotland ſhould be blood, the kingdor ſhall be drenched 
in blood, a tourbiſhed and glittering ſword is already 
drawn out of the {cabbard, which ſhall not return until 
it be made drunk with the blood of the men of this 
land; firſt the heavy inteſtine ſword, and then the (word. 
of the ftranger. O doleful Scotland! well were he 
that were removed from thee, that his eyes might not 
ſee, nor his ears hear all the evils that are to come upon 
thee; neither the ſtrong man by his ſtrength, nor the 


rich man by his riches, nor 14 nobleman by blood, ſhall 


9 


lood. I deſire not ro have 


land 


r 
be delivered from the judgments. There js a great ſa · 
crifice to be made in Bozrah, in thee, O Scotland, of the 
blood of all forts in the land ; Ephraim ſhall conſume 
Manaſſeh, aud Manaſſeh Ephraim: Brother agaiaft 
brother, and every man in the judgment of the Lord 
ſhell be armed, to thruſt his ſword in the fide of his 
neighbour, and all for the contempt of the glorious 
goſpel : And that blood which was offered to thee, O 


Scotland, in fo plenteous a manner, that the like there- | 
| gious and edifying converſation, which was well re- 
ceived by all the company except one debauched, popiſh 
| young gentleman, who ſometimes laughed, and ſome. 
times mocked and made faces: Upon which Mr Welch 
| demanded ſilence of the company, and that they would 


öf hath not been offered to any nation; therefore thy 
judgment ſhall be greater: But the ny muſt be 
run at, and the meaſure is not fulfilled, till che blood 
of the ſaints be ſhed; then the cries will be great, and 
will not ſtay, till they bring the Lord down from heaven 
his throne, to ſee if the fins of Scotland be according to 
the 2. thereof; neither ſhall there be any ſubject in the 
r 


guilt of our blood ſhall not only lye upon our prince, 

but alſo upon our own brethren, biſhops, councellors, 
and commiſſioners; it is they, even they that have ftir- 
red up our prince againſt us: We. muſt therefore lay 
the blame, and burden of our blood upon them eſpect- 


ally, however the reſt above written be partakers of their 


inis with them: and as to the reſt of our brethren, who 


either by ſilence approve, or by crying peace, peace, 


ſtrengthen the arm of the wicked, that they cannot re- 
turn; in the mean time make the hearts of the righte- 
bus fad; they ſhall all in like manner be guilty of high- 


treaſon againſt the King of kings, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, | 


his crown and kingdom. 


Next unto them, all our commiſſioners, chancellor, 


preſident, compttoller, advocate; and next unto them, 


all that firſt or laſt ſat in the council, and did not bear 
plain teſtimony for Jeſus Chriſt and his kingdom, for 


which we do ſuffer: And next unto them, all thoſe who 


ſhould have at preſent, and who-ſhould at ſuch times 


have come, and made open teſtimony of Chriſt taithfullv 


although it had been contrary to plain law, and with 
When the poor jews were in 


the hazard of their lives. 
' fach danger, that nothing was expected but utter deſ- 
truction, Q. Eſther, after three days faſting, conclu- 
died thus with herſelf, I will, ſaid ſhe, go into oe. Hoe, 

though it be not according to law; and if I pertſh , I periſh, 
Efther, iv. 16. With this reſolution, ſuch as are born 
councellors ſhould have ſaid, Chriſt's kingdom is now 
at hand, and I am bound alſo, and ſworn, by a ſpecial 
covenant, to maintain the doctrine and deſcipline there- 


of, according to my vocation, and power, all the days | 


of my lite; under all the pains contained in the book 
of God, and danger of body and ſoul, in the day of 
_ God's fearful judgment; and therefore, though I ſhould 
periſh in the cauſe, yet will I ſpeak for it, and to my 


ower defend it, according to my vocation. Finally, 


All thoſe that counſel, command, conſent, and allow are 
—.—. the ſight of our God: But the mourners for 


thefe evils, and the faithful of the land, and thoſe who 


are unfeignedly grieved in heart for all theſe abomina- 


5 tions, thoſe ſhall be marked as not guilty, Ezek. ix. 


4 krow not, whether | ſhall have occaſion to write 
again; therefore, by this letter, as my latter will and 
reſtiment, I give teſtimony, warning, and knowledge, 


of theſe things to all men, according to the Lord's di- 


rection to dhe prophet, Son of man I have made thee a 
watchmany Ezek. xxxiii. 7, &c. Therefore I give warn- 
ing to all men hereby, that no man's blood be required 


at my hands. Thus deſiring the help of your prayers, 


with my humble commendations, and ſervice in Chrift, 
to my lord, your huſband, and all the ſaints there: The 
meſſenger of peace be with you all for evermore. Amen. 
Tours, to my full power, for 

-- Blackneſs, the time Ghrift's priſoner, 
January 6, 1606. JOHN WELCH.” 


om the greateſt to the meaneſt guildleſs. The 
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Several very extraordinary circumſtances are related 
of Mr Welch by his biographer, which, becauſe they 
are extraordinary and muſt depend upon the veracity 
of the relater, we will tranſcribe and leave to the judpg 
ment of our readers. 13 ee Ty 
Mr Welch was ſometime priſoner in the caſtle of 


Edinburgh before his baniſhment, where, one night, 
litting at ſupper with Lord Ochiltree, Mrs Welch's 
uncle, he entertained the company with his uſnal reli. 


obſerve the work of the Lord upon that prophane 
mocker, which they ſhould pretently behold : Immedi- 


ately the poor wicked wretch fell down under the ta. 
ble, and died, to the great aſtoniſhment of all preſent. 
About the ſame time, another remarkable cireum-_ 
ſtance happened. Lord Ochiltree, the captain of the 
caſtle, and ſon to the above-mentioned good lord Ochil- 
tree, was very civil to Mr Welch; but had not been 


able for ſome time, through a multitude of affairs, to 


viſit Mr Welch in his chambers; yet walking in the 
court one day, he ſaw him look out of his window, and 
aſked him kindly, How he did, and if in any thing 


he could ſerve him?“ Mr Welch anſwered, and ſaid, 


My lord, as you are ſoon to go to court, 1 earneſtly 
entreat you to petition the king, [K. James} in my 


name, that I may have liberty to preach the goſpel:“ 
This his lordſhip promiſed 'to da 50 


not to promiſe, except you faithful 
lordſhip replied, * He would faithfully perform his 
promiſe: And ſoon fet out for London. 


finding the king in a rage at the godly miniſters, he 


durſt not then preſent it; thinking he ſhould meet wick 


a fairer opportunity bye and bye; but at length, he for: 


got it entirely. The firſt time Mr Welch ſaw him after 
his return home, he aſked him What he had done 

with his petition ?”” His lordſhip anſwered, * He had 

preſented it to the king; but that he was in Io great a 


rage againft the miniſters at that time, he believed it 
had been forgot; for he had received no antwer,'— 
* Nay (ſaid Mr Welch), my lord, you ſhould not lie to 
God and to me; for I know you never delivered it, 
though I warned you to take heed, and not to under- 


take it, except you would perform it; but becaufe you 


have dealt fo unfaithfully ; remember God ſhall take 


from you both eftate and honours, - and give them to 
your neighbour in your own time:“ Which truly came 
to pals, for, in his own time, both his eſtate and ho- 


nors were tranſlated upon James Stuart. 


While he was ftill a priſoner in Edinburgh, his wife 


who lived with him, had a great deſire to ſee her family 
in Air, to which, with ſome difficulty he conſented ; 


but when ſhe entered upon her journey, he ſtrialy 


charged her, when ſhe came to Air, not to take the or- 
dinary way toher houſe, nor to pals by the bridge through 
the town; but to croſs the river above the bridge, in 
her way home, and nct to come into the town at ail : 
For, ſaid he, Before you come thither, you thall find 
the plague has broken out in Air.” Which was indeed 
the calc, as ſhe found when ſhe came there, 

The plague being among his people grieved him 
much, being ſeparated from them. But when ſome ef 


them came to him from Air, to bemoan themſelves ; i.e 
| anſwered them, Hugh Kennedy (a godly man in Air 


ſhould pray for them; and God would hear him.“ 
el they accepted; and that gentleman, con- 
veaing 


1 | Mr Welch added, 
« My lord, both becauſe you are my kinſman, and for 
other reaſons, I wonld earneſtly entreat and deſire vou 
perform.“ His 


I At his firſt 
arrival, he fully purpoſed to preſent the petition ; but 
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WEL 
vening ſeveral proper people of the place, prayed fer- 
bas the town (for he was a ſecond Welch in wreft- 
ling mightily with God in prayer] and accordingly at- 
ter that, the plague decrea eee. 

that Mr Welch ſhould 


leave Scotland, never to ſee it again; he, with many 


he time now being come 


more, under the fame condemnation, went On board a 
ſhip at Leith, on the ſeventh day of November, in the 


year 1606; and although as early as two o'clock in the 


morniag, there were great numbers of people, waiting 


with their afflicted families, to bid them farewell. At- 
ter prayer, they ſang the twenty-third plalm;.and then, 
to the great grief of a multi ude of ſpectators, they let 


fail for the touth of France, and landed in the river of 


Bourdeaux. ee oh GET oe 27 ts 
In about the ſpace of fourteen weeks after his arrival, 


the Lord fo ſucceeded his diligence and application, that 
he was able to preach in French; and was in a ſhort 
time called to the miniſtry, firſt in one village, then 
in another; one of which was Nerac. Afterwards he 
Vas lettled in St Jean d'Angley, a conſiderable walled 
town, where he abode during his ſtay in France; which 


vas about ſixteen years. When he began. firſt to preach, 


a 


matter in a graceful manner. 


it was obſerved, by ſome of his hearers, that while he 
eontinued in the doCtrinal part of his ſermon, he ſpoke 
French very accurately; but when he came to his ap- 


lication, and began to grow warm in his affections, his 


| fervour made him ſometimes negle& the accuracy of 
the French conſtruction : But being admoniſhed of this 


by ſome pious young men, which he took in good 


part, he propoſed the following remedy in future; that 
two of them ſhould {it oppoſite the pulpit, and when 
they perceived him beginning to decline, they ſhould 
fland up, as a watch word to him. By which means 
he acquired a wonderful exactaeis throughout his 
whole ſermon: 80 deſirous was he 


1 


to deliver good 


FThere were many times perſons of great quality in his 


auditory, before whom he was juſt as bold as ever he 


bad been in a Scots village; which moved Mr Boyd of 


creaſed it.“ r LaSihesd. nne a O n ; 
Ile had ſeveral young gentlemen boarded in the houſe 
with him, for the fake of his edifying compan 


'Trochrig, once to aſk him (after he had preached before 


the univerſity of Saumur, with ſuch boldneſs and au- 
thority as if he had heen before the meaneſt congrega- 
tion) how he could be ſo confident among ſtrangers, and 


22 of ſuch quality? To which be anſwered, that 
e 


was ſo ſrlled with the dread of God, he had no appre- 
heuſion from men at all; And * this anſwer (ſaid Mr 
Boyd), did not remov 


4 * 


* 


and 


converſation, among whom was the heir of lord Ochil- 


tree, captain of the caſtle of Edinburgh, This young 


nobleman, after he had gained much upon Mr Welch's 
affections, fell ſick, and after wafling away for a long 
time, cloted his eyes, and, to the apprehenſion of all 


® preſent, expired: Accordingly, he was taken out of 
his bed and laid upon a pallet, agreeable to the cuſtom 
of the place. This was matter of great grief to Mr 
Welch, who ftayed full three hours in the room, la- 


menting over him with great tenderneſs. After twelve 
hours, according to cuftom, they brought a coffi to put 


him in; but Mr Welch deſired, that, for the fſatistac- 


tion of his affections, they would forbear tor a time; 
with which they complied, and returned not again till 
twelve hours after, when, indeed, they earneſtly impor- 


tuned him, that the corps might be buried, becauſe of 
the extreme heat of the weather: But he again requeſt». 
ed they would indulge him once more; which they did 
firſt till the corps had laid thirty-fix hours on the pal- 


let; and again, till they ſuppoſed he had been dead 


forty-eight hours. 


e my admiration, but rather in- 


| 
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the country, becauſe he could: find no lodging 
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WE I. | 
They then perceived, that Mr Welch did not be- 
lieve the young man really dead, but in ſome kind of 
fit; and adviſed to ſend tor phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
and: ſatisfy him ſelf by fome experiment. He agr 
to what they propoſed ; and'the gentlemen of the fa- 
culty firſt, pinched the fleſhy parts of his body with 
pincets, but without ſucceſs ; then they twiſted a firing 
about bis: head with great force, but no ſigns ot life 
pearing pronounced him entirely dead. Mr 
: of them once more, that they would 
but ſtep into-the next room for an hour or two, an 
leave him with the dead youth; and this they granted. 
Then Mr Welch fell down before the pallet, and a 


unto the Lord with. all his might for the laſt time, and 


ſometimes looking upon the dead body, continuing in 
wreſtling with the Lord, till at length the dead youth 
opened his eyes, and cried out to Mr Welch, whom he 


diſtinctly knew, O ſir, Lam all whole but my head and 


legs: And thele were the places they bad fore. hurt with 
/ 
When Mr Welch perceived this, he called upon his 
friends, and ſhewed the dead young man reſtored to life 
again, to their great aſtoniſhment. And this young no- 


dlemaa, though his father loſt the eſtate of Ochiltree, 


lived to acquire a great eſtate in Ireland, and was lord 
Caſtleſteuart, and a man of ſuch N parts, that he 
was courted by the earl of Strafford, to be a counſellor 
in Ireland, which he refuſed to be, until the godly ſilen- 
ced Scottiſh minifters, who ſuffered under the biſnops 


in the north of Ireland, were reſtored to the exerciſe of 


their miniſtry; and then he engaged and ſo continued for 


all his life, not only in honour. and power, but in thb 


profeſſion and practice of godlineſs, to the great comfort 
of the country where he lived. This ftory the noble - 
man communicated to his friends in Ireland, and from 
them I had it. iv „ 2:00 ei 
- While Mr Welch was miniſter in one of theſe French 
villages ; one evening a/popiſh friar, travelling through 
in the 
whole village, addreſſed himſelf to Mr Welch's — 
begging the favour of a lodging tor that night. The 
lervents informed Mr Welch, who readily conſeated; 


but as he had ſupped, and family wotſhip was over, he 


did not ſee the friar, but retired to his room. After the 
friar had ſupped, the ſervant ſnewed bim to his chamber, 
between which and Mr Welch's there was but a thin 
deal partition. After the friar's firſt ſleep, he was ſur- 
priſed with hearing a conſtant whiſpering kind of noiſe 
at which he was exceedingly trightened.v 1 
.;Fhe:next morning as he walked in the fields, a coun- 

tryman met him; and, becauſe of big habit, ſalated him, 
aſking him * where he had lodged that night?” The friar 
anſwered with the Hngonot miniſter. The gountryman 
aſked him what entertainment he met with? The friar 
anſweted, Very bad; for {faid he), I always imagined | 

there were devils baunting theſe miniſter's houſes, an 

I am perſuaded there was one with me this night; for 

L heard a continual whiſper all the night, Which I * > 
ſieve was nothing elle but the miniſter and the devil 


converſing together. The countryman told him, he 


was much miſtaken, and that it was only the miniſter 
at his night -prayers. Oh, ſays the friar does the 
miniſter pray any ?' * Yes, laid the countryman, more 
than any man in France; and if you will gay; another 
night with him, you may be latisfied. The triar re. 
turned to Mr Welch's houſe; and feigning indiſpo- 
ſition, begged another night's lodging, which was grant- 


ed him. nenn 1 

2 a while Mr Welch came down and aſſembled the 
amily, and according to euſtom, firſt ang 2 plalm, then 

read a portion of ſeripture, which he briefly expounded, 


and then prayed in his. uſual fervant manner: 
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friar was very civilly entertained ; Mr Welch thinking 
it beſt to forbear all queſtions and diſputes for the pre- 
ſent. In the evening, Mr Welch had family-worſhip, 
as in the morning, which occaſioned ftill more wonder 
in the friar. After ſupper, they all retired ; the friar 


longing to know what the night-whiſper was. He laid 
aw 


e till Mr Welch's uſual time of night for riſing to 
pray; when, hearing the ſame whiſpering noile, he 


creeped ſoftly to Mr Welch's door, and there heard not 
only the ſound, but the words diſtinctly, and ſuch com- 
munications between God and man as he knew no: had 
been in the world. Upon this the friar waited for Mr 
Welch to come out of his chamber; when he told him, 
hae had lived in darkneſs and ignorance till this time, 
_ but was now refolved to give himſelf up entirely to 
Mr Welch's teaching; and declared himſelf a proteſtant. 
Mr Welch congratulated- him upon his better under- 


ſtan ding, and-exceedingly encouraged him: And it is 
faid, he lived and died a true proteſtant. This 


| account | had (ſays his biographer), from a very 
_ pious minifter, who was bred in Mr Welch's houſe in 


TANCce. | 5 2 CASTS | R ED | 
Lewis XIII. ot France made war with the proteſtants, 


on the ſcore of religion, and at the head of his army be- 
ſieged the city of St Jean d' Angley ; which, after | 
conſiderable ſiege, capitulated upon very advantageous | 
terms. While the king remained in this town, after 
the capitulation, Mr Welch continued to preach as uſu- 

_ al; but the king hearing of it was much offended, and | 
dne day ſent the duke d Eſpernon to order him out of 
the pulpit, and to bring him before him. The duke 
went With his guard, and as ſoon as he entered the | 


church where Mr Welch was preaching, Mr Welch de- 


fired the people to make way, and to ſet a ſeat, that the 
duke might hear the word of the Lord. The duke, 
inſtead of Gang him, ſat down, and heard him | 
with great attention ti 

and then told him, he muſt go with him to the king; 
which Mr Welch readily did. When the duke came to 


| he had finiſhed his diſcourſe; 


the king, the king aſked him, Why he brought not 
the miniſter, and why he did not interrupt him? The 


duke anſwered, * Never man ipake like this man; but 
that he had brought him with him.” Whereupon Mr 
Welch was called into the king's pretence; and upon 
his admiſſion ſilently prayed to God for wiſdom and 
aſſiſtance. The king aſked him, How he durft preach 
where he was, ſince it was againſt the law of France, 
for any man to preach within the verge of his court? 
Mr Welch anſwered, © Sir, if you did right, you would 
come and hear me preach, and make all France hear me 
| likewiſe; for (laid he) I preach not as thoſe men whom 


you hear; my preaching differs from their's in theſe 


two points. Firſt, I preach that you muſt be ſaved by 


the merits and death of Jeſus Chrift, and not by any 


merits or works of your own. Next I preach, that as 
you are king of France, you are under the authority 
and command of no man on earth: Thoſe men (added 
he), whom you hear, ſubject you to the pope of 


Rome, which I will never do.” The king replied no 


more, bur, Et bien vous etiex mon miniſtre; * Well, well, 
you thall be my-minifter.” Accordingly, he was favour- 


ably diſmiſſed, and the king left the town in peace. 


ln a ſhott time after, the war was renewed; and Mr 


Welch then told the inhabitants of the city, that now 
their cup was full, and they ſhould no more eſcape ; 


_ which accordingly come to paſs. The king order 
Ni, captain of his guard, to preſerve his miniſter 


all danger; and to provide him with horſes, and 


5 Waggons, and all other'conveniences neceſſary to con- 

_ vey 
'Kenmurce, who was bred at Mr Welch's houſe, told 
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im and his family to Rochelle. This ſtory lord 
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| which the friar was an aſtoniſhed witneſs. At dinner the | 


Mr Livingſtoun, miniſter of Ancrum, and from him 
(ſays the biographer), I had it. 
. after this, Mr Welch obtained liberty to come 
to England; and his friends petitioned the king, that 
he might be permitted to return to Scotland; the phy- 
ſicians giving it as their opinion, that nothing could pre. 
ſerve his life, but his native air. But the king gave 
them an abſolute denial; ſo he languiſhed in London a 
conſiderable time. His diſeafe was thought by ſome to 
be of the leproſy kind ; but the phyſicians ſaid, he had 
been poiſoned, When, in the time of his weakneſs, he 
was deſired to remit ſomewhat of his exceſſive labour 


and ftudy; his anſwer was, © he had his life of God, 
and that it ſhould be ſpent for him.“ It is ſaid, that by 


frequent and long. praying, the fleſh of his knees was 
hard and callous like horn. N SES 158 


His friends again importuned the king, that if he was 
not permitted to go to Scotland, he might at leaft have 
liberty to preach in London; but neither would the 


king grant this requeſt, till he heard all hopes of life 
were paſt; then, not feariug his aCtivity,he allowed him. 
Mr Welch no ſooner heard that he had liberty to preach 


than he readily embraced it; and having acceſs to a lec- 


turer's pulpit, he preached both _ and fervently, 
This was the laſt performance in his life; for after he 
had ended his ſermon, he returned to his chamber, and 


within two hours, quietly and without pain, he reſign- 
ed his ſpirit into his Maker's hand; and was buried 
| near Mr Deering, the famous - Engliſh divine, in the 
year 1623, in the fifty third year of his age. 
He was of a ſtrong, robuſt 

| went a deal of fatigue, Amongſt his papers were 
found Saurez's Metaphyſics abridged ; and a great num 


conſtitution, and under- 


ber of termons, ſome oft which were printed in Glaſgow 
ſome years ago. He printed his Diſpute with Abbot 
Brown the Papift, in which his learning appears to be 

nothing behind his other excellencies. Another Piece, 
called Dr Welch's ARMAGEDDON, he printed in France, 
in which are given his Meditations on the enemies of 


| the Church: But this performance is very rarely to be 


met with, „„ 5 
We will conclude this article with the extract of a 
letter ſent by Mr Welch to the lady Mar while he was 
an exile in France, which has been preſerved by the ex- 


cellent Mr Fleming. 


thank my God, (iays he) in Chriſt, for all the gra- 
cious conſolation it pleaſeth him to vouchſafe on me in 
the days of my affliction, whereby I perceive the good 
pleaſure of his will to minifter unto me comfort, that, 
not only with patience, but with joy, 1 may bear his 
croſs; and I dare not but give teſtimony, that the Lord 
has been faithful in his promiſes, and has remembered 
his mercy and covenant towards me, has made þis yoke 
eaſy and his burden light, and has cauſed his conſolations 
to abound, far beyond all that ever I yet ſuffered. 'Tis_ 
true, it cannot but be ſometimes grievous to remember 
the glory that I have ſeen both in public and private in 
the communion of ſaints, from which I am now exiled ; 
yet it pleaſeth my Lord to miniſter fuch tranquillity of 
mind unto me, that I cannot but wonder at it, and at 
thoſe exceeding and incredible joys, wherewith 1 now 
ſee by experience it pleaſes him to accompany his own 
crols. O how ſweet a thing is it to ſuffer for Chriſt: 
How glorious and rich' treaſures are there that lye hid 
under that vile and ignominious veil of the croſs ! The 
world, yea, the princes and wiſe of this world know not 
the glorious and unſpeakable joys that are joined with 
the croſs: Yea, who knows ir, but he that hath expe- 
rience of it ?—Surely affliclion is a teſtimony and ſeal 
of the love of God?!” | 
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Some Shetches of the Life of JOHN WESLEY, A. M. 
IT is only in compliance with the earneſt deſire of a Mr John Weſley whoſe life and actions are the ſub- 


reſpectable number of our readers, that we have ad- ject of theſe biographical ſketches, was the ſecond ſon of 
ventured to inſert in this work a character ſo recent as | Samuel and Suſannah Weſley, and was born at Epworth 


— 


that of the Rev. lohn Weſley, A. M. As the tribunal 
of the impartial PUBLIC has not yet paſſed a definitive 


on the 21ſt of June 1703. When he was ſix years of 
age, an incident took place in his father's family, which 


as it is a proof, in conjunction with many others of a 
ſimilar nature, of a particular and ever watchful provi- 
dence, ſo it ſerves to ſhew to pious minds the certainty 
of the divine purpoſe. The parſonage houſe at Epworth 


ſentence on the merits of a man ſo very extraordinary 
in many reſpects, it would be juſtly deemed to be an in- 
flance of preſumption in us to attempt to draw his cha- 
racter and to foreſtall the judgment of poſterity concern- 


ing it. Till, therefore, the public judgment ſhall have fi- 


nally decided, we ſhall content ourſelves with a ſhort 
account of his pedigree, together with a few principal 
traits of his life, moſtly taken from the Gentleman's 


by ſome accident took fire, and was burnt to the ground. 
The memory of his eſcape, on this occaſion, is preſerved 
in one of the early prints of him; in which, under the 
head, is a repreſentation of a houſe in flames, with a 


motto, Is not this a brand plucked out of the burning. 
There is alſo a letter written by Mrs Weſley to a clergy- 
man, which contains a particular account of the whole 
tranſaction, and is dated Auguſt 24th, 1709. Os 
On Wedneſday night, February gth, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, Mr Weſley hearing a cry of 

| fire in the ſtreet, and opening his door, found the fire 


Magazines for March and May, 1791.—Mean time 
one thing is certain, that Mr Weſley's controverſy with 
Mr O'Leary on the principles of the Church of Rome, 
which was bis laſt work, entitles him to a place in the 
honourable lift of champions for the proteſtant cauſe, 
and againſt the inſidious arts of its catholic adverſaries. 


The family from which the Rev. John Weſley deſ- 


cended, will be better known to poſterity from his o.] ã ns 


character, and of the ſect of which he is the founder, than 


was in his oven houſe. He immediately alarmed the whole 


family. The ſervant ſnatched up the youngeſt child in 
the nurſery and bad the reſt follow. The three eldeſt did 


ſo, but. John, being aſleep, was left behind. When Mr 
grandfather, John Weſley, was a miniſter among the | Weſley had ſeen the other children ſafe, he heard John 
non conformiſts; and in the reign of Charles II. be- | cry in the nurſery. He attempted to go up ſtairs, but 
came involved in the calamities of the times, and was | they were all on fire. Finding it impoſſible to reſcue 
ejected by the act of uniformity from a living which he | him, he kneeled down and recommended the toul of the 
held, near Blandford in Dorſetſnire. | child to God,” —The reſt muſt be taken from John's 
The ſon of this Mr Weſley was called Samuel. While | own words in a memoir of that wonderful deliverance. ' 
his father lived, he was probably educated in the prin- | *—Seeing the room very light, I called to the maid to 
ciples of nonconformity, and ſpent ſome time at one of | take me up. But none anſwering, I got up and ran to 
their academies ; but his father dying when he was very | the door, but could get no farther, all the floor be- 
young, and not having had time to be grounded and | yond it being in a blaze. I then climbed up on a cheſt, 
lettled in his attachments to the principles of diſſenters, which was near the window. One in the yard ſaw me 
he entered himſelf at Exeter college, Oxford, when he | and propoſed to bring a ladder ; but another bethought 
was admitted to his degrees in the uſual courſe; and, | of a more expeditious means of reſcue. He ſet himſelf 
taking holy orders, was firſt 33 to the living of | by the wall, and ordered to put another upon his ſhoul · 
FEpworth, and afterwards to that of Wroote in Lincoln- ders. They did ſo, and thus I was ſnatched as a brand 
"hire, Mr Samuel Weſley married the youngeſt daugh- 
ter of Dr Samuel Anneſly who was a celebrated non- 
conformiſt, and a firſt-coulin to the earl of Angleſey. Dr 
Anneſly, was an excellent man, and in great efteem 
among his brethren; and was ejected from the living of 
St Giles's, Cripple-gate, in 1662. . 
Mi Samuel Weſley, during his reſidence at Oxford, 
baving imbibed the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt diſſenters 
of every deſcription, repeatedly laſhed them from the 
pulpit and the preis; and exerted every effort of ridi- 
cule and argument to render them contemptible. His 
furious and prepoſterous zeal exceeded his liberality. 
In thoſe days religious diſputes were carried to an 
-unwarrantable excels. But it is certain that in the de- 
Cline of life, he abated much of this warm and intolle- 
rant ſpirit, and piouſly applled himſelf to the duties of his 
profeſſion. He was not merely a man of learning and 
ability. His piety and integrity were ſtriking and exem- 
'plary. He was given to hotpitality ; and in every reſ- 
pect a moſt excellent 'pariſh prieſt. After a long and 
"uſeful life, he died at Epworth in April 1735. His wife, 
Mrs Suſannah Weſley, brought him nineteen children, 


from the genius and abilities of his anceſtors. His 


out of the burning. When they brought me into the 
| houſe where my father was, he cried out, Come neigh- 
bours ! let us kneel down! let us give thanks to God! 
He has given me all my eight children: let the houſe 


go: I am rich enough!” IEA 
At an early age, John was removed to Charterhouſe, 
and from thence to Chriſt's-Church, whence, having ta- 
ken his firſt degree in arts, he was elected fellow of Lin- 
coln in 1724, and proceeded to the degree of A. M. in 
1726. He was ſoon regarded at Oxford as a man of 
talents, and his compoſitions were always diſtinguiſhed 

by their peculiar excellence. He was a critic in the 
learned languages, and his logical ſkill was eminently 
conſpicuous. is Whole time however, was not ta- 

ken up with the ſeverer ſtudies. He paid his court too 
the muſes; and ſeveral juvenile compoſitions, which + 
are as animated and ſprightly as they are claſſical and | 
elegant, ſhow that it was not altogether without ſuc- 


3 


Mr. Weſley, who had all the advantages of a pious 
education, and of the beſt examples in the conduct of 
his parents, ſeems to have had an early diſpoſition to 


ſeveral of whom ſurvived him, amongſt whom were 


Samuel, Charles, and John, the father of thoſe people 
ho are known by the title of Arminian Methodiſts, in 
contradiſtinction to thoſe of the ſame general denomi- 
nation, who preach the doctrines of Calviniſm, and are 


religion. Soon atter his admiſſion at-Lincaln, he be- 
came more ſerious than uſual. This appears from a let- 
ter to his brother Samuel, of the 24th of Auguſt, 


1726, in which he intimates his diſlike of that light 


ſpecies of poetry which is ſo generally cultivated in 
9 L We 


the diſciples of the late Mr George Wzitfield. 


c 
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We are not abſolutely certain at what time Mr. Weſ-. 


| ley entered into holy orders. All we know is, that he 
was ordained in the year 1725 by Dr Potter, afterwards 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and that he preached his firſt 
ſermon at Southlye, near Oxford. On this occaſion, 
| his pious father wrote him ſome excellent inſtructions. 
He obſerves that * the glory of God and the good of 
our neighbour ought to be the chief inducement to en- 
ter upon the miniſterial office; and concludes with 
thefe words, equally pertinent and affeting—* Work 


And write while you can— You lee time hath ſhaken 


me by the hand; and death is but a little behind him. 


My eyes and heart are almoſt all I have left: And 1 
thank God for them.” „ 


As Mr Weſley was not ordained to any cure, but as a 
fellow of his college, he reſided there till the year 1735, 


| having ſeveral pupils, and officiating as Greek leQurer 


aud moderator of both the claſſes. In this capacity he 


diſcovered that love of ſtrictneſs and diſcipline by which 


ever ſince he has been diſtinguiſhed; and it was then 
that he became particularly ſerious. 
friends and pupils having the tame ditpoſitions, they 


formed themſelves into a ſociety, which at firſt, in Nov. 


1729, conſiſted only of Mr John and Mr Charles Wel- 
ley, Mr Morgan, and one more ; into which were ad- 


mitted, ſome time after, Mr Clayton, of Brazen-nole, 


Mr Hervey, Mc Whitfield, and ſeveral more. This 


ſociety, to an unuſual ſtrictneſs of deportment, and 
frequent meetings with each other for prayer and re- 
 ligions' communications, ſoon added a more extended 


ſcheme of uſefulneſs. They viſited the ſick and the 
priſoners in the caſtle. They inſtituted a fund for the 


frelief of the poor, and were to diligent in the ordinan- 
ces of religion, and ſo induftrious in doing good, that 
they began to be taken notice of, and were preſently 


Several of his 
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FOO IT 


_-a grievous ſchiſm in the church of Eng 


diftinguſſhed by the name of Methodiſts, an appella- 
tion given in the fourth century to certain phyſicians 


ho profeſſed to live methodically and by rule. 


The better to accompliſh their benevolent deſigns, 
they abridged themſelves of all the ſuperfluities, and of 
ſome of the neceſſaries of life; and propoſing their 


obnoxious to cenſure; ſo that now they were not only 


laughed at by the young men, but ſome of the ſeniors , 
began to interfere. Some of their monaſtic peculiari- 
ties might indeed appear ſtrange, but a voluntary ſcheme . 

of ſo much private and public good, ſuch apparent 
piety, with ſuch efforts towards an extended beneficence, 
certainly merited a different return from their equals as 
well as their ſuperiors. Had the univerſity in gene- 


ral, inftead of ridiculing or perſecuting them, admi- 
-niſtered proper advice to them, and cheerfully gone 


along with them in whatever was laudable in their con- 
duct, it would have been, in many reſpects, much 


better for the nation at large; it would have prevented 

land, and would 
have conduced much more to the honour of ſo learned 
"a body. But the purpoſe of God muſt ſtand! The 
leeds of great events muſt germinate! 

©: 20-27 385 - ar Weſley and his brother Charles em- 

| barked for Georgia, in order to convert the Indians; 


but returned to England in 1737, when the charges of | 


enthuſiaſm, bigotry, and fanaticitm were urged with ſo 
much bitterneſs, and examined with ſo little candour, 
that they were forbidden to preach any more in the 
churches. This gave riſe to field-preaching, in which 
George Whitfield was'fagft ; with whom the Welleys 
had cordial friendſhip, though they ſeparated their con- 
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| to enumerate. 
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on, on ſome differences in ſentiments. John 
Weſley embraced the views of Arminius rather than 
thoſe of Calvin, which occaſioned a long, bitter, and 
ufeleis controverſy. He now appeared as a zealous re- 
former, and the great leader of a ſect no way differing 
in eſſentials from the church of England, — His peculiar 
opinions were, juſtification by faith, and Chriſtian per- 
fection; of which it may be remarked, the former is 
to be found in our own articles, and the latter, however 
he might enforce its poflibility, he always diſclaimed 
having attained himſelf, | e e 
In 1738 he vilited, at Hernhuth in Germany, Count 
Zinzendorff, the chief of the Moravians. lu the follow- 


| ing year we find him again in England, and with his 
brother Charles, at the head of the Methodiſts. He 


preached his firſt Feld ſermon at Briſtol, on the 2d of 


April, 1738, from which time his diſciples have con- 


tinued to increaſe. In 1741 a ſerious altercation took 
place between him and Mr Whitfield. In 1744, at- 


| tempting to preach at a public inn at Taunton, he was 
Though he re- 


regularly ſilenced by the magiſtrates. 
mained the reſt of his days nearer home, he travelled 
through every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


| eſtabliſhing congregations in each kingdom. In 750, 
he married a lady, from whom he afterwards parted, 


and ſhe died in 1781; by her he had no children. This 
ſeparation, from whatever motives it originated, we 
have heard ſome of his followers ſay, was the only blot 


ambition or avarice in an union with John Weſley. 
In 1771 he ſeems firſt to have commenced 


on Liberty, 1776.“ His other writings is not very eaſy 


to deny him the merit of having done infinite good to 
the lower claſs of people. Abilities he unqueſtionably 


and. well accommodated to his hearers. The great 


| point in which his name and miſſion will be honoured 
is this; he directed his labours towards thoſe who had no 
inſtructor ; to the highways and hedges; to the mines 
in Cornwall, and the colliers in Kingfſwood. Theſe un- 
happy creatures married and buried amongſt themſelves, 
and often committed murders with impunity, before 


the Methodiſts ſprang up. By the humane and active 
endeavours of him and his brother Charles, a ſenſe of 
decency, morals, and religion, was introduced into the 
loweſt claſſes of mankind ; the ignorant were inſtruct- 
ed; the wretched relieved; and the abandoned re- 
claimed. He met with great oppolition trom many of 


a lawleis mob, that often aſſembled to inſult or abuſe 


outlived enmity zun funke, and received, in his lat- 
ter years, every mar | 

tion.— Ihe political ſentiments of popular men are of 
importance to the ſtate. John Weſley was a ſtrenuous 


rica were ſiemly loyal. Thoſe of Mr Whitfield decla- 
red in favour of independence. His perſonal influence 
was greater than, perhaps, that of any other private 
gentleman in any country. It is computed that in the 
three kingdoms there are 80,000 members of this ſo- 


ciety, He vilited them alternately ; travelled» 8000 
. | miles 


in his character. Others have obſerved on this head; 
that nothing could be more effectually diſappointed than 


oliti- 
cian, by publiſhing © Thoughts on Public Affairs, 
which he followed up by © Thoughts on Slavery, 1774; 


An Addreſs to the Colonies, 1776; and Obſervations 


| Few men have wruten ſo voluminouſly; 
| divinity, devotional and controverſial, hiſtory, philoſo- 
| phy, medicine, politicks, poetry &c. &c. were all, at 

| different times, the ſubjects ot his pen; and, whatever 
| may be the opinions held of his divinity, it is impoſſible 
ſcheme for the reliet of the poor to ſome gentlemen, 
they increaſed their fund to about eighty pounds a 
year, Theſe things, added to their obſervance of the 
faſts of the ancient church, and their ſtrict attention to 
the rules of their fociety, rendered them more and more 


poſſeſſed, and a fluency which was highly acceptable, 


the clergy, and unhandſome treatment from the magiſ- ; 
trates, who frequently would refuſe to check or puniſh 


him. He was, however, one of the few characters who 


of reſpect from every denomina- 
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advocate for monarchy ; and all his followers in Ame- 
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miles every year; preached three or four times con- 
flanily in one day; roſe at four, and employed all his 
time ia reading, writing, attending the ſick, and ar- 

ranging the various parts of this numerous body of 
people. —Amongſt his virtues, forgiveneſs to his ene- 
mies, and liberality to the poor, were moſt remarkable: 
He has been known to receive into even his conhdence 
thoſe who have baſely injured him; they have not 
only ſubſiſted again on his bounty, but ſhared in his af- 


feckion.— All the profit of his literary labours, all that 


he received, or could collect (and it amounted to an 
immenſe ſum, for he was his own printer and book- 
| ſeller), was devoted to charitable purpoſes. And, with 
uch opportunities of enriching himſelf, it is a doubt 


whether the ſale of the books will pay all his debts. — 


His travelling expences were defrayed by the ſocieties 
| which he viſned. The ſuperintendency of his various 


chapels and ſocieties he committed, about ſeven years 
ago, by a deed enrolled in chancery (in truſt for the 


ſupport of his preachers and their poor families) to an | 


hundred travelling preachers, now in various parts of 
theſe kingdoms; and among the nuinber is the Rev. Dr 
Coke, lately come from America, whole miſſion is ſup - 
poſed to have increaſed the converts in the Weſt India 

lands, and other parts of America, to near 50,000 
ſince the concluſion of the war, and founder, in 1789, 


of a college in South Carolina, called Weſley College.— 
On a review of the character of this very extraordinary 
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man, it appears, that though he was endowed with emi- 
nent talents, he was more diſtinguiſhed by their uſe 
than even by their poſſeſſion; though his taſte was 
claſſic, and his manners elegant, he ſacrificed that ſo- 


ciety in which he was particularly calculated to ſhine; | on him while he is near.” On Thurſday, he paid a 
gave up thole preferments which his abilities muſt have || viſit to a family at Balaam ; from whence he returned 
extremely ill. His friends were ſtruck with the man- 
forcing the plaineſt duties. Inſtead of being © an or- 


obtained, and devoted a long life in praQtifing and en- 


nament to literature, he was: a bleſſing to his fellow 
creatures; inſtead ot © the genius of the age, he was 


the ſervant of God !—One ftriking paſſage from Mr 
| Badcock's anecdotes of him will not be thought impro- 
per to repeat, with Mr Welley s ſhort remark on it, — 


* In one of Mr W's earlier publications, he, in the 
ſtrongeſt language, dilavows all pecuniary motives, and 


calls on poſterity to vindicate bis diſintereſtedneſs in one 
of the boldeſt apeftrophes I every read. Money muſt 
2 through my hands, ſays he, but I will take 


needs 


care (God being my helper) that the mamoa ot un- 


rightcouſneis ſhall only paſs through; it ſhall not reſt 


there. None of the accurſed thing {hall be found in 


_ my. tents when the Lord calleth me hence. And hear 


1 R 


ye this, all you who have diſcovered the treaſures which 


J am to leave behind me; if I leave behind me ten | 
pounds (above my debts and the little arrears of my | 


tellowſhip) you and all mankind bear witneſs againſt 


me, that I lived and died a thief and a robber.“ I 
doubt not but his pride, and ſomething better than his 
pride, will prevent the ſtigma.” To this Mr Weſley 
in January 1785, adds, that the only end he ever had 
in view, Was, to lave ſinners.” ©* What other end, 


he aſks, could I poſſibly have in view ? or can have 


at this day? Deep projects of a ſubtle mind.” © Nay, 
J am not ſubtle, but the verieſt fool under the ſun, it 


I have any earthly project at all now! For what do I 


want which this world can give ? And after the labour 
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ot fourſcore years, 


« No foot of land do I poſſeſs, 
No cottage in the wildernets ; 
A poor, way-faring man, 
I dwell a while in tents below, 
Or gladly wander too and fro, 
- TV I my Canaan gain.“ 


* 
* 
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| perſon muſt put off mortality; and, like a ſteward; 


bim, of which he drank a little. 
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The time at laſt arrives, when this extraordinary 


grown hoary in the {ſervice of his Maſter, muſt preſent 
his accounts before the tribunal of his omniſcient, and 
infinitely juſt Judge. —The death of Mr Weſley, like 
that of his brother Charles, was one of thoſe rare in- 
ſtances, in which nature, drooping under the load of 
years, ſinks into the grave, by a gentle decav. 


Within the laſt three years, it was particularly viſible, 


in the gradual extinction of memory, a faculty he once 
poſſeſſed in the greateſt perfection, and in a general di- 
minution of the vigour and activity he ſo long enjoyed. 


His labours however ſuffered little interruption : and 


when the ſummons came, it found him ftill occupied 


in his Maſter's work. 


On Thurſday, the 15th of February, 1791, he preach- 
ed at Lambeth, when on his return home, he ſeemed 
much indiſpoſed, and ſuppoled he had taken cold. The 
next day he preached at Chelſea with ſome difficulty; 
and, in the evening, had a high degree of fever. On 


J Saturday, he read and wrote as uſual ; dined at Iſling- 


ton, and deſired a friend to read to him, from the fourth 
to the ſeventh. chapter of Job. On Sunday, being quite 
unequal to his uſual employments, he was obliged ta 
keep his room.“ He ſlept ſeveral hours in the courſe 
of the day. Two of his own diſcourſes, on the ſermon 
on the mount, were read to him; and 1a the evening 
he came down to ſupper. On Monday, he was ſome+» 
thing better, and paid a viſit to a friend at Twickenham. 
On Tueſday, preached at the City Road, and on Wed- 
neſday, at Leatherhead, delivered his laft ſermon, from 
„Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found; call up- 


ner of his getting out of the carriage, and ſtill more, 
when he went up ſtairs, and ſat down in his chair. He 


lent every one out of the room, and deſired not to be 


interrupted by any one for half an hour. When that 

time was expired, ſome mulled wine was brought 
0 | In a few minutes he 

threw it up, and ſaid, © I muft ie down.” Dr White. 


head being ſent for, on his entering the room, he ſaid, 


“% Doctor, they are more afraid, than hurt.” Moſt of 
this day he lay in bed, with a quick pulte, and a conti- 
derable degree of fever and ſtapor. On Saturday, he 
was much in the ſame ſtate ; but on Sunday morning, 
he ſeemed better, got up, and took a cup of tea, Sit- 
ting in his chair, he repeated thoſe words of his brother 
Charles, 1 Hit Pi I Ho ET ae bob. 


Till gladT lay this body down, 
Thy ſervant, Lord, attend; 
And O! my life of mercy crown 
With a triumphant eud ! Po 


Preſently, he prophetically exclaimed, « Our friend 


Lezarus fleepeth.”  Converſing with ſome perſons, 
who then entered the room, he was fatigued with the 
exertion, and obliged to lie down, After lying ſome 
time quiet, he looked up, and laid, ſpeak to me, 1 
cannot ipeak:” and feveral kneeling down to pray 


with him, bis hearty amen ſhewed that he was perfectly 


ſenſible of what was ſaid. Some time after, he ſaid, 
* there is no need of more. When at Briſtol (alluding 


to an illneſs in 1783) my words were, 


Il˙ͤ the chief of finners am, 
But Jeſus died for me!” : þ 


He then queſtioned. his niece, Milg Weſley, conn 
ing early riſing. His head now began to be a little af- 
An fected; 


© 
1 
1 br : 


Jeſus.” This was a reſtleſs night. 


WE S 


oing to preach, or to meet the elaſſes, or engaged in 
ſome or other of his uſual employments. Sitting to- 
wards the evening in his chair, he ſaid ** what are all 
the pretty things at Balaam to a dying man?” And 
again he repeated the lines cited above. 

On Monday the 28th, the phyſician and his friends 
being defirous another ſhould be called in, he refuſed, 
ſaying, © Dr Whitehead knows my conſtitution better 
than any one. I am perfectly ſatisfied ; and will not 
have any one elfe.“ Moſt of this day, he ſlept and ſpoke 
but little. Once he ſaid, in a low but diſtinct manner, 
there is no way into the holieſt, but by the blood of 
| It is remarkable, 
that during his illneſs, he never complained of pain, 
but once; when he laid, that he felt a pain in his left 
breaſt, when he drew his breath. In the morning he 
began, and ſang two verſes of a hymn. Lying ſtill, as 


if to recover ſtrength, he called for pen and ink; but 
when it was brought he could not write. Soon after, he 


_ ſaid again, I waat to write.“ Paper being ſet before 
him, and a pen put into his hand, he ſaid, © I cannot.“ 
A perſon ſaid, let me write for you, Sir. Tell me 
what you would ſay.“ 


57 


up:“ and while they were preparing his clothes, he 


bout him, in ſinging, 


I'll praiſe my Maker while I've breath, 
And when my voice 1s loſt in death, 
Praiſe ſhall. employ ny nobler powers: 

My days of praiſe ſhall ne er be paſt, 
While life, and thought, and being laſt, 

Or immortality endures 8 


Being aſked, whether he defixed, in caſe of his re- 
moval, that any or all the preachers ſhould be convened, 
he anſwered, No, by no means}; let all things remain 
as concluded at the laſt conference.“ Soon after, he was 
obſerved to change for death. He broke out into prayer 
and then began to ſing. His voice now beginning 
to fail, he gaſped for breath, and ſaid, © now we have 
done all. Let us all go.“ He was now laid on the bed, 
from which he role no more. After ſome time, he called 
to thoſe who were with him, to © pray and praile.” 
ſpoke to a friend concerving the key and contents of his 
bureau;; and ſaid, I would have all things ready for 
my executors.” Here his voice failed again; bur, ta- 


king breath, he added, let me be buried ia nothing 


but what is 'woollen ; and let my corpſe be carried in 
my coffin into the chapel.” He then called upon them 
to © pray and praiſe,” and took each by the hand, and 
affectionately ſaluting them, bade them farewell. At- 
tempting ſoon after to give ſome farther directions, he 
was incapable of doing it; but raiſing his arm, he ſaid, 


the bett of all is, God is with us.” Something being 
given him to wet his lips, he ſaid, © it will not do; we 


muſt take the conſequence. Never mind the poor car- 
caſe.“ Two or three ſtanding near the bed, and his 

ſight now nearly gone, he aſked, © who are theſe ?” 
Being told, his brother's widow was come, he ſaid, he 
| hp his ſervants reſt; thanked her, as ſhe preſſed his 


and, and endeavoured to kiſs her, His lips being again 


wet, he repeated his uſual grace, we thank thee, O 


Lord, for theſe and all thy mercies ; bleſs the church, 


and king, and grant us truth and peace, through Chriſt 
our Lord.” After ſome pauſe; he ſaid, ** the clouds 


drop fatneſs. The Lord is with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. He then again called them to prayer, and 
amen to their petitions, ; 
_ 


repeate 


Nothing, replied he, © but that 
_ God is with us.“ In the torenoon, he ſaid, © I will get 


broke out, in a inanner that aſtoniſhed all who were a- 


He 


. 
fected; and during the delirium, he fancied himſelf 


| 


incontrovertible. 


"Moſt of the following night, he often attempted to 
repeat the pſalm he had ſung before; but could only 


get out, © I'Il praiſe, Fil praiſe.” On Wedneſday morn. 
ing, his end drew near. His old friend, Mr Bradford, 


| who, with the affection of a fon, had attended him for 


many years, now prayed with him; and the laft word 


he was heard to articulate, was farewell.“ On this 


morning, the ſecond day of March, 1791, a few mi- 
nuets betore ten, while a number of friends were kneel- 
ing around his bed, he expired without a groan. 
ended the uſeful, laborious life of Mr Weſley, 


Bible in one hand, and a white handkerchief in the o- 
ther, were, agreeably to his own directions, and after 


| the manner of the interment of the late Mr Whitfield, 
depoſited in a 
Foundry, Moorfields, on the morning of the gth, in 


iece of ground near his chapel at the 


the plaineſt manner conſiſtent with decency, amidft 


| the tears and fighs of an innumerable company of his 


friends and admirers, Who all appeared in deep mourn- 
ing on the occaſion, A ſermon, Le to the fu- 
neral, was preached by Tbomas Whitfield, M. D. (one 
of the phyſicians to the London Hoſpital), accompani- 
ed with ſuitable hymns, &c. And onthe 1 3th, che dif- 
ferent * in his connexion in London were hung 


| with blac 


mans Magazine, for May, 1791. 


Character of M. Joux WesLzy, taken from the Centle- 


PHE author proceeds thus to the editor of the ma- 


gazine.— Permit me, through your indulgence, to 


| pay a tribute of reſpect to Mr Weſley. It is the teſti- 
mony not of a tollower but a friend; a friend to merit 
of every ſect and party; one who is capable of loving 


what he cannot be, and celebrating where he cannot imi- 
tate. Profeſſions may deceive; opinions are diſputable; 


but actions ſpeak aloud; and characters that have been 


uniform and conſiſtent for above half a century, are 
| The dye is now caft ; and his fame 
is eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of detrattion, 


His indefatigable zeal in the diſcharge of his dut 
has been long witneſſed by the world; but, as mankind 


are not always inclined to put a generous conſtruction 
on the exertion of ſingular talents, his motives were 
imputed to the love of popularity, ambition, and 
lucre. It now appears that he was actuated by a diſin- 
tereſted regard to the immortal intereſt of mankind. 
He laboured, and ſtudied, and preached, and wrote, 


to propagate what he believed to be the Goſpel of 


Chriſt, The intervals of theſe eng2gements were em- 
ployed in governing the churches he had planted, re- 
gulating the concerns of his numerous ſocieties, aſſiſting 
the neceſhities, ſolving the difficulties, and ſoothing the 
afflictions of his hearers. He obſerved ſo rigid a tempe- 
rance, and allowed himſelf ſo little repoſe, that he ſeem- 
ed to be above the infirmities of nature, and to act in- 
dependent of the earthly tenement he occupied. The 


Tecital of the occurrences ot every day of his life would 


be the greateſt encomium. 
Had he loved wealth, he might have accumulated 
without bounds ; had he been fond of power, his in- 
fluence would have been worth courting by any party: 
I do not ſay that he was without ambition; he had 
that which Chriſtianity. need not bluſh at, and which 
Virtue is Proud to confeſs ; I do not mean that which 
is gratified by ſplendour and large poſſeſſions, but that 
which commands the hearts and affections, the homage 
and gratitude of thouſands. For him they felt fant: 
| | ments 


Thus 


His remains, after lying in his tabernacle in a kind of 
tate, drefled-in the gown and caſſock, band, &c. which 
he uſually wore, and on his head the old clerical cap, a 


WES 


„ 


WES 


ments of veneration only inferior to thoſe which they | ſurviving almoſt all his adverſaries, and acquiring reſ- 


paid to Heaven; to him they locked as their father, 
their benefactor, their guide to glory and immortality ; 
for him they fell proſtrate before God, with prayers and 
tears, to ſpare his doom, and prolong his ſtay. Such a 
recompence as this is ſufficient to repay the toils of the 
longeſt life. Short of this, greatneſs is contemptible 
impotence, Before this, lofty prelates bow, and prin- 
ces hide their diminiſhed heads. | 
His zeal was not a tranſient blaze, but a ſteady and 
conſtant flame. The ardour of his ſpirit was neither 
damped by difficul:v, nor ſubdued by age. This was 


aſcribed by himſelf to the power of Divine Grace; by 


the world to enthuſiaſm, Be it what it will, it is what 
philoſophers muſt envy, and infidels reſpec ; it is 
that which gives energy to the ſoul, and without which 
there can be no greatneſs or heroiſm. 3 


Why ſhould we condemn that in religion which we 


Y applaud in every other profeſſion and purſuit? He had 


a vigour and elevation of mind, which nothing but the 


belief of the Divine Favour and Pretence could inſpire. 
This threw a luſtre round his infirmities, changed his 
bed of ſickneſs into a triumphal car, and made his exit 
reſemble an apotheoſis rather than a diſſolution.” _ 

He was qualified to excel in every branch of literature; 
he was verled in the learned tongues, in metaphylics, 
in oratory, in logick, in criticiſm and every requilite 


of a chriftian miniſter ; his ſtyle was nervous, clear, and 


manly ; his preaching was pathetic and perſuaſive ; his 
Journals are artleſs and intereſting ; his compoſitions 
and compilations to 
Amen ünumer ade | 
Ils do not ſay he was without faults, or above miſtakes; 
but they were loſt. in the multitude of his excellencies 
„%% b 


To gain the admiration of an ignorant and ſuperſti- 


tious age, requires only a little artifice and addreis: to 


ſtand the teſt of theſe times, when all pretenſions to 


lanctity are ſtigmatized with hypocriſy, is a proof of 
genuine piety, and real uſefulneſs. His great object 


was, to revive the obſolete doctrines and extinguithed | 
ſpirit of the Church of England; and they who are its 
friends cannot be his enemies. Yet for this he was 
treated as a fanatick and impoſture, and expoſed to 


every ſpecies of ſlander and pertecution, Even biſhops 
and dignitaries entered the lifts againſt him; but he 
never declined the combat, and generally proved victo- 
_ rious. He appealed to the homilies, the articles, and 

the ſcriptures, as vouchers for his doctrine ; and they 
who could not decide upon the merits of the contro- 
verſy, were witneſſes of the effects of his labours ; and 
they judged of the tree by its fruit. It is true, he did 
not ſucceed much in the higher walks of life; but that 


 impeached his cauſe no more than it did that of the firſt | 
However, if he had been capa- 


planters of the goſpel. 
ble of aſſuming vanity upon that ſcore, he might rank 
among his friends ſome perſons of the firſt diſtinction, 


who would have done honour to any party, After 


promote knowledge and piety were | 


| 


pect among thoſe who were the moſt diſtant from him 
in principles; he lived to ſee the plant he had reared 
ſpreading its branches far and wide, and inviting not 
only theſe kingdoms, but the weſtern world to repoſe 
under its ſhade, Who can doubt of the continuance 
of a caule fo deeply eſtabliſhed ; though, at the ſame 
time, all muſt be ſenſible of the difficulty, if not the im- 
poſſibility, of finding a ſuitable ſucceſſor ? No ſect, 
ſince the ſirſt ages of chriſtianity, could boaſt a founder 
of ſuch extenlive talents and endowments. If he had 
been a candidate for literary fame, he might have ſuc- 
ceeded to his utmoſt wiſhes ; but he ſought not the 
praiſe of men, he regarded learning only as an inftru- 
ment of uſcfulneſs. The great purpoſe of his life was 
doing good. For this he relinquiſhed all honour and 
preferment ; to this he dedicated all the powers of body 
and mind : at all times and in all places, in ſeaſon and 


out of ſeaſon, by gentleneis, by terror, by argument, by 


perſuaſion, by reaſon, by intereſt, by every motive and 
every inducement, he trove with unwearied aſſiduity 
to turn men from the error of their ways, and awaken 


| them to virtue and religion. To the bed of ſickueis or 
| the couch of proſperity, to the priſon or the hoſpital, 
the houſe of mourning or the houſe of feaſting, where- 
| ever there was a friend to ſerve, or a ſoul to ſave, he 

readily repaired ; to adminiſter aſſiſtance or advice, re- 


proof or conſolation, he thought no office too humili- 
ating, no condeſcenſion too low, no undertaking too 
arduous, to reclaim the meaneſt of God's offspring. — 
The ſouls of all men were equally precious in his ſight, 


and the value of an immortal creature beyond all eſti- 
mation. He penetrated the abodes of wretchedneſs and 


Ignorance, to reſcue the profligate from perdition; and 
he communicated the life to thoſe who ſat in darkneis 


| and the ſhadow of death. He changed the outcafts of 
| lociety into uſetul members, civilized even ſavages, and 


filled thoſe lips with prayer and praiſe that had been ac- 
cuſtomed only to oaths and imprecations. But as the 
ftrongeſt religious impreſſions are apt to become lan- 


guid without diſcipline and practice, he divided his 


to their attain- 


people into claſſes and bands accordin 
7 and 


ments. He appointed frequent meetings fer 
converſation, where they gave an account of their ex- 


perience, their hopes and fears, their joys and troubles; 
by which means they were united to each other and 


| their common profeſſion; they became ſentinels upon 
each other's conduct, and ſecurities for cach other's 


character. Thus the leeds he {owed ſp:aig up and 
flouriſhed, bearing the rich fruits of every grace and 
virtue; thus he governed and preſerved his numerous 
ſocieties, watching their improvement with a paternal 
care, and encouraging them to be faithful ro the end. 

But I will not attempt to draw his full character, nor 
to eftimate the extent of his labours and ſervices; they 


will be beſt known when he ſhall deliver up his com- 


miſſion into the hands of big Great Maſter. 


Tu 


WH A 
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WW lere WHATELY, a pious, laborious, and 
| ſuceefstul preacher of God's word, was born of 
religious parents in the year 1583, at Banbury in Ox- 
fordſhire; of which borough his father was frequently 
mayor, and in the commiſſion for the peace. His mo- 
ther carefully bred him up in the knowledge of the 
feriptures from a child, till he was of a proper age, and 
then ſent him to the beſt ſchools in thoſe parts: And 
being of a quick apprehenſion, a clear judgment, and a 


moſt happy memory, he made to great a profwieney in 


Latin, Greek and Hebrew, that, at the age of fourteen, 
he was entered at Chriſt's-college in Cambridge. Here 


he became a hard findent, and ſoon was reckoned a- 


good logician and philoſopher, an able diſputant, and 


an excellent orator: He alſo ſtudied poetry and mathe- 


matics with good ſucceſs. He was a conſtant hearer 
of Dr Chadderton and Mr Perkins; the two famous 
preachers at that time in Cambridge. 5 
Mr Henry Scudder, a contemporary of Mr Whately, 


Who was afterwards rector of Collingborne-dukes, in 
Wiltſhire, lays, It was our tutor's cuſtom to have all 


his pupils to prayer in his chambers every evening, 


when he took an opportunity to enquire of the under 
graduates, what they had heard and learned on the 


Preceding Lord's-day: And when any of us were at a 
tand or non-plus, he would ſay, Whately, what ſay you? 
| Who ſeldom failed to repeat as readily as if he had been | 


the preacher himſelf. By this he won our tutor's love, 
and cauſed us to wonder at him; and, ſuch was our 
1 ps that he gained alſo our envy.' His father, not 


eing determined what to breed him to, took him from 


the univerſity, after he had taken his bachelor of arts 
degree with credit: But ſo great was his thirſt for know- 
ledge, that, at his father's houſe, he made the moft dili- 


— 


execution by the death of Q. Mary. Mr Hunt was im- 


pottunate with him to enter into holy orders; and | 


being at length prevailed ' upon, he entered at St Ed- 
mund-hall, Oxford, where he took his maſter of arts 
He had not been long ordained before he was choſen 
lecturer of Banbury, which he performed with ſo much 
approbation and ſucceſs, for four years, that he was 


then called to be vicar of the {ame church; and diſ- 
charged that office, with the utmoft twdelity, for near 


witty years. tilt be d 8 
His abilities for the work of the miniſtry were more 
than ordinary, He was naturally eloquent, and had 
words at wiil, He was of an able body, ſound lungs, 


and a ftrong good voice. He was a Boanerges, a ſon 


ot thunder,” and yet, upon occaſion, a Barnabas,“ a 
1on of conſolation :” But what crowned all was, that 
God gave him a heart to ſeek him and his glory, and 
to aim at thefalvation of all thoſe that heard him above 
all other concerns. His ſpeech and preaching was not 
ih the inticing words of man's wiſdom, but in the demonſtration 
of the SPIRIT and of power : And, like Apollos, he was 
eloquent and mighty in the ſcriptures. He preached twice 
every Lord's-day, and in the evening catechiſed, exa- 
mined, and inſtructed young people; and preached a 
leqdure beſides once in the week. Mr Scudder ſays, 
© his preaching was plain, but as much according to 


the ſcriptures, the rules of right, and of right reaſon, as, 


any lever knew or have heard of, In conference he 


| hath told me what he aimed at, what uſe he made of 


the arts, and what rules he obſerved in ſtudying his ſer- 


geat application to his ſtudies. ' After a while he mar- 
ried the daughter ot the reverend Mr George Hunt, who | 
was condemned to ſuffer martyrdom, but faved from 


— 


ſome vice. 


mons; which, becaule they may be particularly ae. 
ceptable to thoſe that have a deſign for the work of 
the „ ad we will inſert them in Mr Scudder's own 
words. 8 3 

That he might better underſtand his text, he made 
ule of his knowledge in the Hebrew and Greek ; and of 


rhetoric to diſcover what forms of ſpeech in the text 


were to be taken in their primary ar.d proper ſignifi- 
cation, and what were elegantly wrapped up in tropes 
and figures: Then, well weighing and conſidering rhe 


context, he would, by the help of logic, find out the 
ſcope of the Holy Ghoſt in that ſcripture, 
preached through a whole chapter, he began by firſt 


When he 


analizing it; then, it a doctrinal text, to ſtate the 
doctrine and proſecute it: But if the text conſiſted of 


illuſtrstions or circumſtances of ſome principal truth 
there proſecuted, he would then form ſome leading 
| branch of the text, deduce a doctrine, which ſhould 


be caly and natural, that the truth oblerved in the text 


might be the argument or middle term, and by a fim- 
Then 


pac ſyllogiſm he might conclude his doctrine. 
he proved it by quotations from ſcripture; and laſtly, 
confirmed it by arguments and reaſons drawn from 


the ſcriptures, which he aimed to keep as middle 


\ 


terms, that he might alſo ſyllogiſtically conclude the 


,, „ nn en Tags 
| * Then, according to the nature of the doctrine, and 
the need and aptnels of his auditory, he made his ap- 
plication ; uſing the ſame helps of rhetoric and logic, 
1. In confirming 


&c. but always in a concealed way. 
ſome profitable truth that ſome might be in doubt 


about. 2. Convince men of ſome error, or reprove 
| 3. Exhort to ſome duty. 4. Reſolve 
ſome doubt or caſe of conſcience. 5. Comfort thoſe © 
And ſometimes 


that ſtood in need of conſolation. 
would point out remedies againſt certain vices, which 
he had been reproving; as may be ſeen in his printed 
ſermons,” _ 5 5 6 

His ſermons were well ſtudied, and in general written 
out at large; and it it ſo happened, that he had but 
juſt time to read over what he had written, and to rake 


| two or three ſhort heads before he went to preach, he 
was able to deliver his diſcourſe in very near the ſame 


words. And it pleaſed God to make his labours abun- 
dantly ſucceſsful ; that, in the courſe of his miniſtry he 


was the happy inſtrument of converting, confirming, 
and building up tome thouſands. He was a diligent = 
viſitor of the ſick under his charge without reſpect of 
perſons; and was a great peace maker amongft any of 


his flock that were at variance. He had very extraor- 


dinary gitts and great fervency of ſpirit ia prayer: And 

his conſtant practice, was, to read the ſcriptures and 
pray twice a day in his family, and ſometimes to catechiſe; 
to pray with his wife, and alone moraing and evening. 


He ſet apart private days of humiliation with his fa- 


mily. on ſpecial occaſions, and often for the examina- 
tion of themſelves previous to their going to the Lord's 


table; at which times he would exceed himſelf in pour- 
ing out his toul to God with many tears, He was fre- 
quent in the exerciſe of private faſting and humbling 
himſelf alone betore God ; which, though it impaired 


his bodily health, was ſerviceable to the health of his 


ſoul, He was very able and always willing to confer 
with and to reſolve the doubts of all that came to conſult 


him. And ſuch was his love to that numerous people 
over which God had placed him, that, though his in- 


come was ſmall, and he had many offers of great pre- 
ferment in the church; yet he never could be per- 
ſuaded 


3 
ſuaded to leave them. He was daily inquiſitive after 
the affiirs of God's church, and very ſincerely ſympa- 
thized with all God's people both in their proiperity 
and adverſity, _ | 3 

He lamented very much to ſee what an unbecoming 
behaviour prevailed among chriſtians, merely from dit- 
ferences © 
fundamental truths of chriſtianity, He was judiciouſly 
charitable hiialelf towards thoſe that appeared to be 
bleſſed with the power of godlineſs, though they were 
not of his judgment in all things, He was glad when 
any of the righteous {mote him, and would take it well, 
not from his ſuperiors and equals only, but from his 
inferiors; giving teſtimonies of his love to ſuch after- 
' wards, that he did not before. 
ct mercy; being truly a liberal man, he ſtudied liberal 
things: Nor did he wait till objects of mercy and chari- 
ty were preſented to him; but he diligently ſought 
them our. Aſter our author's deceaſe, Meſſieurs Ed- 
ward Leigh and H. Scudder publiſhed, from his manu- 


{cripts, a 1rmall folio volume, entitled, Prototypes ; or | 


the primary precedent Preſidents out of the book of 
Geneſis:” which Mr Leigh dedicated to the people of 


Banbury; and wherein he gives him the following cha- 


racter. | | 


At Banbury, even amongſt you, was your paſtor 


born and bred; and there he lived and died. Miniſters. 


are called incumbents; ſo was he, being diligently reſi- 
dent in his place: They are ſtyled lights; fo was he; 


like a candle or lamp, he ſpent himſelf to give light to 
others. He ſpent his income (temporal and eccleliafti- 


cal) and ftrengch amongſt you; and, as he ſaid in his 
ſickneſs, ** He ſought not your's, but you.” Of all the 
miniſters I ever knew {o experimentally, he was the moſt 
unblameable in his converiation, I had the happineſs 


to live almoſt a year with him in his houſe, near four 
years under his miniſtry, and to be eſteemed by him | 
| the truth of God's grace in this man, than that which 


one of his moſt faithful friends: I have cauſe to bleſs 


opinion, while they were agreed in the 


He abounded in works 
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God tor him while I live, fince it plealed him, by his | 


meang, not only to reveal many ſaving truths unto me, 
but allo to ſet them with ſuch power, as I hope I ſhall 
never forget them, Oh, with what life and zeal would 
he both preach and pray! and how ſtrict and watchful 


was he in his whole lif:! being as every good miniſter 


ſhould be) blameleſs, ſober, juſt, holy, temperate, of 
good behaviour, given to hoſpitality, apt to teach, a 
lover of good things and good men. 
He ſtudied to approve himſelf unto God, a work- 
man that needed not to be, aſhamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. He propounded to you the exam- 
ples of holy writ, and was himſelf, while he lived an 
example and pattern of all good works. In a word, 
he was a moſt pious and accompliſhed divine—He was 


' exceedingly well-ſkilled in both the original tongues : 


He was a good logician, as his exaQ © Analyſis of the 
ten commandments” ſhews; a good philoſopher, as his 
| ſermons in manuſcript on the 104th Plalm do witneſs; 
a good rhetorician or orator, as his printed treatiſes a- 
bundantly teftify. He had words at will, and could 


readily and aptly expreſs himſelf in his ſermons; and, 
by long experience, he had obtained to a great profi- 


ciency in the art of preaching; and has written a *©'Tract” 
upon that ſubject. He had an excellent gift at charac- 
terizing or fitly deſcribing a virtue oravice, or any other 
thing. I might alſo extol his other endowments, his 
ſtrong natural parts, ſolid judgment, and tenacious me- 


mory; and commend ſome virtues in which he excel- 


led to your imitation, as his humilitv, mercifulneſe, be- 


neficence, laboriouſuels and diligence in his calling; 
and then allo ſhew how comtortably he died, being full 
of heavenly 1peeches and godly exhortations ; but I. 


ſhall only add, before I paſs from himſelf to his © poſt- 
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humous work;“ That Mr Whately was the moſt 
bountiful miniſter to the poor I think in, England of his 
means. Your conſciences will witnels that he hath 
often preſſed and urged this duty upon you; and as he 
was earneſt in perſuading his hearers to beneficence, 
to he practiſed the tame himſelf; entertaining poor wi- 
dows or neceſſitous perſons weekly at leaſt at his own 
table, and gave the tenth of his whole income in that 
way: And de has told me himſelf, that God had ex- 
ceedingly bleſſed him and made proſperous his tempo- 
ral concerns after he took to that courſe; and in his 
ſickneſs he was comforted with that promiſe, Pſalm xli. 
I, 3, Bleſſed is he that conſidereth the poor, the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble, The Lord «will ſtrengtben 
him upon the bed of languiſhing ; thou wilt make all his bed in 
his ſickneſs. O follow him therefore who by faith and 
patience inherits the promiſes; let his good example 
and wholetome inſtructions provoke you to all holineſs, 


| that you alſo may partake with him in that happineſs 


of which he is now fully poſſeſſedw. 5 
* Notwithſtanding all this good (ſays Mr Scudder) 
which according to truth has been ſaid of him; it muſt 
be remembered that he was a man, and not without his 
imperfections and frailties. For what man is he that 
liveth and ſinneth not? And as it is alſo ſaid, In many 
things we fin all. OM ag 2 
It is uſual with God that men of the greateſt parts 
and gifts ſhould be exerciſed with ſome or other inordi- 


nate affection to be mortified, and ſome ſtrong tempta 


tions, to have ſome thorn in the fleſh, or ſome other 
meſſenger of ſatan (as the apoſtle had) to buffet them: 
elle they would be exalted above meaſure to the ſlight- 
ing, contemning, and condemning of their brethren; 
and other men would have too high an opinion of them, 
half deifying them, deſpiſing thoſe who are no leſs ho- 
ly, but not ſo exceedingly gifted as they 

There was nothing that more evidently diſcovered - 


was occaſioned by his ſlips and firong temptations ; 
for theſe made him more watchful over himſelf than 


 otherwile he would have been. It made him more 


humble and more to loath his original corruptioa and 


| finful nature, and bewailing himſelf to cry with the 
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Apoſtle, O wretched man that I am, who ſhall deliver ne 
from the body of this death And as he was the moſt ſen- 
ſible of the captivity and bondage, which fin would 
ftrive.to hold him under; fince that when he would do © 
good, evil was preſent with him, and made him fometimes, 
to do ſome things Which in the bent of his foul he. would 


| not have done: So it ſerved to make him more hum- - 


ble in himlelf, more earneſt in prayer to Ged, and more 
compaſſionate towards others in whom tin remaineth,; 
even after their cpave:{19n ; which (as the apoſtle.faith) 
is a weight, and doth eatily beſet them to hinder them 
in their chriſtian race. And this I am aſſured of, that 
he would be the firſt to ſpy out his own fanlts, even. 
ſuch as others could not diſcern, having no peace in 
himſelf till he had with all ſpeed and earneſtneſs fought 
and regained pardon and peace with God. He may be 
a pattern to all in receiving adraonition from any, that 
ſhould in love remind him ot his fault.“ 3 
His laſt days weré his beſt days; being obſerved to 
grow exceedingly in humility and heavenly mindednels. 
And for a conſiderable time before his latter end, God 
gave him victory over his {trongeft corruptions, which 
for a long time kept him in continual exerciſe. About 
two months before his death, he was much troubled 
with a cough and ſhortneis of breath, which at length ſo 
weakened him, that he was not able to preach any 
more. In his ſiekneſs he gave heavenly and wholeſome: 
counſel to his people, neighbours, and friends, that 


came to viſit hun ; and he exhtorted them, to labour in 
redeeming 


3 r 
redeeming the time —to be much in reading, hearing 
and meditating on the word of Godin prayer, brother- 
ly love, and communion of the ſaints that they would 
be careful to hold that faſt which he had taught them 
out of the word of truth—and that while the means of 
ſalvation were to be had, they would ſpare no pains nor 
coſt to enjoy them, | 2 0 

His pains towards the laſt were very great, all which 
he bore with tne greateſt patience: He was much in 
. ejaculations and lifting up his heart to God in behalf of 
the church and ſtate, and for himſelf alſo, in which he 
was moſt frequent and earneſt a little before his death. 
A friend and minifter praying with him ſaid,— if his 


time be not expired, O Lord, be pleaſed to reſtore him, 
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$2 1547, inthe county of Lancaſter, where the fa- 
milies of both bis father and mother had long reſided, 
and at a place called Holme, in the pariſh of Bournley ; 
aA mountainous ſituation, and ſuch as, on account of 
the purity of the air, is (if Cicero may be believed) the 
moſt proper for producing the beft geniuſes. Mr 


Whitaker's parents were both of honourable deſcent. | 


His father, by hereditary right, poſſeſſed the antient 
Inheritance of the Whitakers, which had continued in 


that family for ſeveral ages. His mother was yet more 


_ honourable as to her birth, being deſcended from the 


two illuſtrious families of the Townleys- ot Townley, 
and the Nowells of Read. He ſpent his childhood under | 


the care of his parents, learning the firſt rudiments of 
grammar in the ſchool of Bournley, till the age of thir- 


teen; at which time Dr Alex. Nowell, kgs uncle, dean 


of St Paul's, ſent for him to London, b&Mled him in 
his own houle, and had him inſtructed by the maſter 
of St Paul's ſchool, till it was thought proper to ſend 
him to the univerſity. At the age of eighteen he was 


admitted of Trinity-college, Cambridge, under the 
_ tuition of Mr Weft; where he followed his ftudies 
Voith ſuch diligence and improvement, that he was firſt 


choſen ſcholar, and afterwards elected fellow of that 
college. Being now in a more conſpicuous point of 


view, he began to ſhine among thoſe of his own age; 


and to give no mean ſpecimen of his extraordinary ge- 


nius and learning: For, in all tae ſcholaſtic diſputations, | 


both in his own college and in the public ſchools, he 
always carried off with him extraordinary commenda- 


tions, and the greateſt encomiums on his capacity, 
Ia due time, with univerſal applauſe, he took the 
degree of bachelor, and then that of maſter, in arts.— | 
His talents, conſiderable as they were, gave him no 


elation of mind; but he adorned them by his doctrine 
and modeſty. 
ſtudents do, after having taken their degrees, as if all 
their buſineſs was over, give themſelves: up to eaſe and 
pleaſure; but became the more eager in purſuit of 
133 and followed his ſtudies with the greater 
aſſiduity and improvement. And that he might exhi- 


bit ſome proof of his labour, as well as his gratitude, | 


he tranſlated into Greek, an excellent catechiim of his 
_ uncle's, publiſhed in Latin, and dedicated this firſt fruit 


of his learning to his learned uncle Dr Nowell. He 


was delirous, alſo, to ſhew his early reipe& to the 
church of England ; which he did in giving a Latin 

verſion of the book of Common- Prayer. He allo trauſla- 
ted into Latin the polemical diſcourſe of our celebra- 
ted biſhop Jewel againſt Harding ; a diſputation writ- 
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He did not, as too many univerſity- 


| WHI 5 

for the good of thy church; but if otherwiſe, put au 
end to his pains, if it be thy good pleaſure: Upon hear. 
ing of this, he lifted up his eyes ſtedfaſtly towards hea- 
ven, and one of his hands, not being able to lift u 
the other, and in the cloſe of that prayer ſoftly and 
ſweetly gave up the ghoſt ; ſhutting his eyes himſelf, 
as if fallen into a pleaſant ſleep. * Thus he lived much 
deſired, and died much lamented, on Friday the tenth 
of May, 1639, and near the end of the fifty-ſ1xth year 
of his age.” He alſo, like Mede, was taken away from 


the evil, which ſoon after was permitted to fall upon this 
country in general, and upon the town of Banbury in 


particular, | 


ten with the acuteſt judgment, and illuſtrated by the 
moſt extenſive reading, in which twenty-ſeven queſ- 
tions are argued from ſcripture, and from the councils 
and fathers. This performance likewiſe met with uni- 


verſal approbation and applauſe. | 5 
At this time the profeſſorſhip of the philoſophy- chair 
being vacant, Whitaker had the honour of that appoint- 


ment conferred on him by the univerſity; though he 
Was yet a young man; and though it had been the cul- 
tom of the univerſity to chuſe one of the two proctors, 

who, as it is ſuppoſed, on account of their age and ſtand- 
ing, and deemed moſt properly qualified for that im- 
portant charge. Whitaker was indeed young in years, 
but old in underſtanding; and very converſant with the 


philoſophical writers. Therefore this province, which 


was ſo much the more difficult, as it was taken from 


others, and ſuddenly impoted upon him, he managed 
with ſo much zeal, prudence, and ſucceſs, and as became 


a philoſopher, that, in a manner ſcarcely to be credited, 
he ſtruck all with the higheſt wonder at his learning and 
eloquence. 5% On ASSLys 5 

At length, leaving Plato and Ariſtotle, which laſt he 


had cloſely ſtudied for a long time, he betook himſelf 


to the diligent ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures; to which, 
as indeed becomes a chriſtian, he always attributed the 
only authority for determining matters of faith, and for 
| deciding religious controverſies, He likewite diligently 


peruſed the modern divines, eſpecially the faithful and 


fincere interpreters of God's word. And being a per- 
ſon of incredible application, he in a few years went 


through almoſt all the tathers, both Greek and Latin. 


He was fo entirely devoted to this purſuit, that, it is 
ſaid, if, on any occaſion, either by the viſits of friends, 
or other avocations, any part of the time he had allot- 


ted to reading was loſt; he uſed to fit up at night till he 
had accompliſhed the taſk he had preſcribed himſelf for 
the preceding day. By this cloſe application to ftudy, 


| he improved greatly in knowledge, but at the fame 


time ſo impaired the vigour of his body, that, it is ſup- 
poſed, he laid the foundation of thoſe complaints which 
tollowed him during the reft of his life, and brought 
him early to the grave. Whitaker's great induſtry and 
parts ſtruck the attention and admiration of the head of 
the college, Dr Whitgift, at that time Regius profeſſor 
of divinity, and afterwards archbiſhop ot Canterbury, 
who took a great delight in him, and admitted him to the 
cloſeſt intimacy and triendſhip, not cniy while he was 
head of the college, but when he was afterwards bi- 


ſhop of Worcefter, recommending to his care and tui- 


tion a great number of young perions of the fitlt di- 
tinction. . | 


Our 
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Our author's Exerciſes upon the college theſis were 
handed about for the peruſal of the beſt divines; as were 
alſo tome popular ſermons delivered in the country; 
| his Catechetical Lectures in the college; and likewiſe 
his ingenius Prælectiones in divinity, for his degree of 
bachelor in divinity ; in all which, it might be queſ- 
tioned, whether he ſhewed himſelf more the pious 
chriſtian, or the learned divine. But all theſe perfor- 
mances were only ſpecimens of his induſtry and riſing 
greatneſs, At the Cambridge commencement, in the 
year 1578, he delivered in St Mary's church, his firſt 
Toncio ad clerum, which was as remarkable for its ſound 
_ divinity, as for its profound erudition. After this, he 
handled, publicly in the ſchools, two theological quel- 


tions, with great copiculneſs and elegance, and defend- 


ed them with that judgment and force, Which became 
an able divine and acute diſputer. Having performed 


the requiſite exerciſes, lie took the degree of bachelor in 
a a word, he ac- | 


divinity, with the utmoſt applauſe. 
quitted himſelf with ſo much ingenuity and learning, 
that ſome of the heads of houſes and ſeveral of the 


ableſt divines, maintained a diſputation with kim (a 


_ diſtintion paid only to firſt- rate abilities), from which 
he came off with the greateſt honour to himſelf, and the 
latisfaction of others. | 


After this ſucceſs, he reſted for a while; but in ſuch a 


way, that he was never leſs idle, than when he was idle. 
For in eaſe he thought of buſineſs; and in his retirement 


| he furniſhed himſelf for his public miniſtrations; pro- 


| bably preſaging in his own mind what ſoon came to 


| paſs, Dr Chaderton, then regius profeſſor of divinity, 


being promoted to the dignity of biſhop, and reſigning 
both the preſidentſhip of Queen's college, and the pro- 


feſſorſhip 5 Whitaker, younger in years than uſual, but 
riper in knowledge and judgment, was choſen in his | | 
fore he attacked the great Bellarmine, the Routeft cham- 


room. Whether he had the honour to be inveſted with 


theſe offices from his own merit, or the favour of the 
clectors, or the ſolicitations of his friends, cannot be 


doubted by any one, who either heard the lectures them- 
 lelves, from which a judgment is to be formed of each 
of the candidates; or knew the modeſty of Whitaker, 
and his backwardneſs ip aſking favours. However, 


| ſome were highly diſpleaſed ; complaining that ſo 
young a man ſhould be preferred to an experienced old 


man; and pretending to fear that he was not ſufficiently 


. for ſo weighty and important a charge, and 
. 


at the reputation of the univerſity would ſuffer. But 
when it was urged, what he had written, the acuteneſs 
of his diſputations, and his extenſive reading; added to 
his modeſty, piety, and the venerable gravity and pru- 


dence of his behaviour, equal to that of the ripeſt age; 
bis adverſaries were ſilenced, and even induced to hope, 


that the choice would be fully juſtified by his conduct. 


Nor were they in the leaſt difappointed: For, his ex- 
tenſive reading, acute judgment, admirable flyle, ſound 


and ſolid doArine, ſhone forth in Whitaker's firſt pre- 
lections and ſermons. Numbers, being excited by his 
fame, repaired to his theological lectures, attended them 
_ diligently, and received his inſtructions with the greateſt 
avidity. 5 . arr 8 
Our author's firſt lectures, in the profeſſor's chair, 
were on the three fi: chapters of the goipel by St Luke: 
Which having finiſhed, he went through the whole e- 
paiſtle to the Galatians, Next, he explained the firſt epiſ- 
tle of St Paul to Timothy, from which he deduced 
many important principles moſt neceſſary to be known 
by ftudents in divinity. Laſtly, in his lectures, he deſ- 
canted upon Solomon s Song. 
Some time after this, he ſeemed to be called, in ſome 
meaſure, to lay aſide his commentaries and diſcourſes 
upon the ſcriptures, and to take up the controverſy be- 
tween us and the 
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papiſts; which he began oa the | 
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 leventeenth of February, 1585. 


— 


tempt. But Whitaker clearly perceivin 


ſatyrically magnifying, or craftily di 


H1I ET 

The firſt adverſary; 
that felt the power of Whitaker's abilities, was a con- 
ceited jeſuit, Edmund Campian, who, with ten dull ar- 
guments, publiſhed in 1581, threatened, as withſo many 
battering-rams, utterly to underinine, and raſe to 
the foundation, the whole proteſtant doctrine. Bur 


Whitaker ſo effeQtually retuted the arguments of this 


Thraſo, that his threats and his boaſtings ſoon ended in 
{ſmoke to his own confuſion. After the defeat of this 
Campian, there ſuddenly ſtarted up another jeſuit, Dury, 
a Scotchman, who gathered together the broken argu- 
ments of Campian ; and aimed, by his own ſophiſtry, 
to repair the breach, that had been made in the cauſe 
of Rome. Whitaker paſſed over his inveCtives and 


ſcurrilities, and preſſed him ſo home, that he fared no 


better than his predeceſſor. Theſe controverſies ſoon 
rendered him the diſtinguiſhed foe of Rome, and one of 
the firſt champions of the reformed religion in chriſten- 
dom. And accordingly, his adverſaries began to increaſe 


upon him. At the tame time he carried on the contro- 
verly with Dury, he maintained another with a famous 
papiſt of that time, one Nicholas Saunders, upon the _ 
perſon of antichriſt; upon which Saunders, though 

mote able and acute, came off no better than his bre- 


thren, To the publication of this controverſy, he an- 
nexed his own theſis for his doctor's degree, in the year 


1582, His anſwer to Saunders's demonſtrations pro- 


cured him another adverſary; one Reynolds, an Eng- 
liſhman, who had fled to Rheims, and who, with craft 
and malice, had engaged ſome of our divines one a- 
gainſt another, in order to bring the truth into con- 
his inten- 
tions, detected, and fully exploded his falſhood and ca- 


lumnies. 


Theſe are the principal WRITINGS he publiſhed, be- 


pion of the popiſn cauſe; whom he mer in the plain 
open field, and began the combat relative to the whole 
controverted points, and fairly overthrew his advertary. 
Firft, he began the controverſies about the ſcriptures, 
which, in fix queſtions methodically propoſed, and moſt 
accurately and ſucceſsfully handled, he publiſhed in the 
year 1588. Ihen proceeding in order, he entered upon 
the controverſy relating to the Church, and diſcuſſed it 
in ſeven queſtions: Then, that concerning the Councils, 
in {ix queſtions ;—that, concerning the Pope, in eight; 
that, about Minifters and Preſbyters, ia five;—that, of 
Departed Saints, in fix ;—that, of the Church Triumphant, 
in {even ;—that, of the Sacraments in general, in eight; 
that, of Baptiſm, in fix ;—and that, of the Euchariſt, in 


| five. It is to be wiſhed he had reviſed and publiſhed 


them all at his leiſure; which was the earneſt deſire of 


| his hearers, to whole very great admiration and appro- 


bation he had managed the whole controverſy. But 
being carried on by a deſirè of anſwering Bellarmine in 
all the controverſies, he kept theſe ſtudied diſputations 
by him, hoping for (what did not afterwards happen) 
a more convenient opportunity for publiſhing them. 


For, while he was thus fighting in the cauſe of Chrift 
on earth, againſt the miniſters of antichrift ; he was cal- 


— 


led to triumph with Chriſt in heaven. | 
In managing all thele controverſies, he uſed the great- 
eſt care and diligence; reading, agreeable ro the fta- 
tutes, twice or thrice every week all term-time, unleſs 
hindered by ſome more important buſineſs, which very 
{ſeldom . and which he diligently guarded a- 
gainſt. He treated his adverſaries iugenuouſſy, frankly 
and as became a gallant ſoldier ; always, without reluc:. 
tance, granting what was proper to be None j never 
embling their 
ſtrongeſt arguments; but having faithfully collected 
and recited them, he unravelled the knot, in which the 
9 N Whole 
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parents were of honourable deſcent and remarkable 6 
true piety; who comtorted and encouraged the faithful 


force of the argument lay hid, and refelled it with the 
greateſt dexterity and ſkill. In ſhort, he dealt peace - 
ably, modeſtly, and gently, without taunting, bantering, 
wrath} deceit, or inſidious language; ſo that you 
might eaſily ſee him to be no cunning and obſtinate par- 
tilan, but a moſt ſtudious tearcher after divine truth. 
| Nevertheleſs, during the ſilence of Bellarmine, with 
whom Whitaker chiefly engaged, Thomas Stapleton, 
proteſſor of Louvain, when juſt dropping into the grave, 
. ripped up as it were the whole diſputation of Whitaker 
relating tothe third queſtion, of the firſt dere & 

concerning the ſcriptures, in a very voluminous book, 
in his own profuſe ſtyle. This angry, railing old man, 


leſt he ſhould fooliſhly think himſelf too wife, Whitaker, | 


contrary to cuſtom, anſwered a little roughly; in which 
he imitated the phyſicians, who, as Plutarch, out of So- 


phocles, ſays, * expel bitter choler by bitter medicines. 


There fill remain ſeveral Tracts, which it is much to 
be withed had been publiſhed : Such are, © ſome Dif- 


-conrles before the clergy, delivered at the beginning 
of every year; and attended by a. great concourſe of 


the whole univerfity ;—Some ſhort, but judicious, De- 
terminations of the Theological Queſtions in the 
public ſchools, when the annual diiputations are made, 
"according to cuſtom, for obtaining degrees; which diſ- 
"mutations were numerous, and all written with his own 
Sand, Allo a little book againit Stapleton, on original 
fin, fully written out and prepared for the preſs, in 
which the 1ophiſtry and ſuperſtition of Stapleton were 


diſplayed. This was the laſt work he finiſhed before 


he left the world,” 


Dr Whitaker was twice married ; for which Steple- 
ton upbraids him, in his book publiſhed in the year 
1592, as a matter of reproach; not conſidering the 


Words of the Lord, Matt. xix. 11. All cannot receive 
this ſaying; and of the apoſtle Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 5. Have 


de not all power ts lead about a fifter, a wife ? We, and of 
his directing Timothy as to the office of a biſhop, 1. 


Tim. iii. 2. 4 biſhop muſt be the huſband of one wife, But 
if, papift-like, Stapleton held the councils and fathers 


to be of ſuperior authority to the ſcriptures ; he might 


bave remembered, what, upon the motion of Paphnutius 


who was a bachelor, the council of Nice decreed con- 
cerning the marriage of -prieſts ; nor have forgotten 
-what St Auguſtin taught: Truly, ſays he, one who 
is married, that is faithful and obedient to God, is pre- 


Ferable to one that is continent, but of leſs faith and o- 
| bedience.? Whitaker differed in no one inſtance more 


widely from the papiſts in general, and Hoffæus in 


particular, than in the article of matrimony. Hoffæus 


was an aſſiſtant at Rome, and a counſellor of the pope, 


and is reported to have ſaid, That a prieſt {ins leſs by 


living in adultery, than by marrying a wife.“ Whitaker 


wasnco advocate tor unnatural luſts, nor practiſed them, 
Fke great numbers among the Romiſh prieſts, jeſuits, 
and cardinals. I might add, not even thoſe holy tathers 
the popes are free either from the ſuſpicion or the crime 


of this filthinels, But Whitaker lived temperately, and 


| practiſed chaſtity ; not that kind which thete Pharitees 
_ erroneouſly follow, and unchaſtely and baſely obtrude 
upon their oath-breaking votaries; but that which 
God inftituted in Paradiſe, Gen. ii. 24. \ | 
| honoured with his preſence in Cana of Galilee, John ii. 
2. which the apoſtle called a remedy againſt luſt, 1. Cor. 
vii. 2, 9. and in fine, which all found divines acknow- 
ledge to be lawful for miniſters of the goſpel, as well as 
for other men. . CURES 
Whitaker honoured nuptial chaſtity, by making choice 
of a young lady, that was modeſt, chafte, a true believer, 
Full of good works, and eſpecially of almſgiving to the 
pocr, whom ſhe chearfully maintained and ſupported 
according to her income, and almoſt beyond it, Her 


, 


. which Chriſt | 


W I! 


under the cruel perſecution of bloody Q. Mary, and 
ſent yearly a large ſum of money for the ſupport of che 
pious exiles. This lady dying two years afterwards, he 
married the-widow of the learned Dudly Fenner, of 
Cambridge. By theſe two wives our author had eight 
children, whom he carefully brought up in the princi- 
ples of true religion and virtue, 
la the government of his college he was eaiy and 
gentle, agreeable to the mildneſs of his own diſpoſition, 
| and to the hberality of a gentleman and a ſcholar, He 
was remote from every {nipicion of coverouſnels, as ap- 


ported himſelf and family. His firſt concern was to 
enlarge the public intereſt of his college, by all due 


Yet he performed excellent ſervice for the univerſity, 


ſes, very lately ſprung up relative to religion, the ver 

laſt week before he died. 8 RE 1 
_ ſet out for London with the dean of Ely, profeſ. 

1or © 


{everal other. biſhops and learned divines, who were all 


They were approved by the archbiſhops of both pro- 


biſhops and learned men of the church, and by them 


and Peter Baro, a Frenchmen, Lady Margaret's profeſ- 
{or in that univerſity. And, as they contain the un- 


perſeverance, free-will, aſſurance, ſaving faith; efficacious 
grace, &c. we have ſubjoined them both in Latin and 


acceptable to the reader“. Dr Whitaker's journey to 
London being in the middle of 'winter, but eſpecially 


for lleep, are ſuppoſed to have been the cauſes of tlie diſ- 
eaſe under which he laboured on the road, and of which, 
having returned to Cambridge, he ſoon after died. 


ad mortem | | 
1. God from eternity hath predeſtinated certain men unto life ; certain men 
he hath reprobated unto death. | 


fidei, aut perſeverantie, aut bonorum ee aut ullius rei que inſit in per- 
fonis prædeſtinatis, ſed fola voluntas beneplaciti Dei. | 


ſight of faith, or of 15 
in the perſons predeſtinated, but only the goodwill and pleaſure of God. 
3. Prædeſtinatorum prefinitus et certus eſt uumerus, qui nec augeri, 18G 


minut poſit. 


can neither be augmented-nor diminiſhed, 

4. Qui nou ſunt predeſtinati ad ſalutem neceſſario propter peccata ſua dams 
nabuntur. | 

4 They who are not predeſtinated to ſalvation, ſhall neceflarily be damned 
for their ſins. AIRY | | 


tur, non excidit. non evaneſcit inelettis, aut finaliter, ant totaliter. 
not extinguiſhed, faileth not, vaniſheth not away in the elect, either finally 


or totally. 


6. A man truly faithful, that is, ſuch a one as is endued with juilifyin 
faith, is certain with the full aſſurance of ſaith of the remiſlion of his fins, au 
his everlalling ſalvation by CHRIST. | 


pears from the atteſtation of all who lived under his in- 

ſtructions, and the flender income with which he ſup- 
means: and he really added nothing to his own eftate. 
and alſo for the whole church of England, the peace 


and unity of which in truth he above all things ſtudied, 
and employed himſelf for compoſing tome controver. 


of Queen's college, who treated of the controverted 
| points with Whitgitt, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


- Unanimous and agreed in their doctrine. This wag | 
drawn up in the form of the © Nine Articles,” com- 
monly called the © Lambeth Articles,” becauſe Dr 
Whitaker drew them up at the palace at Lambeth. 

vinces, the biſhops of London and Bangor, and other N 
ſent to Cambridge (where they were highly approved 


by the whole univerſity), to compole the differences 
which had-ariſen by two freewillers ; namely, Barret, 


doubted ſenſe ot our moſt orthodox church, reſpeQing 
thoſe important doctrines of predeſtination, election, 


Engliſh ; preſuming that the perulal of them may be 
his exceſſive hard ſtudy, and the very little time allotted _ 
In 
1. Deus ab æterno predeſtinavit quoſdam ad vitam quoſdam reprobavit 
2. Cauſa movens aut eſſiriens predeſtinationis ad vitam non eſt previſie 
2. The moving or efficient cauſe of predeſtination unto life, is not the fore- | 
erſeverance, or of good works, or of any thing that is 
3. There gs a predetermined and certain number of the predeſtinate, which 


5. Vera, oiva et juſtificans fides, et ſpiritus Dei ſuſtificentis, non extingui- 


5. A true, living, and jultitying faith, and the Spirit of God jultifying. is. 


6. Homo vere fidelis, id eſt, fide juſtificante praditus, certus eſt plerophoria 
fidet de remi ſſione peccatorum ſuorum. et ſalute ſempiterna ſua per Chriſtums 


ECC 


n „ 
In the whole courſe of his ſickneſs he diſcovered a great 
fubmiſſion to the will of God; expreſſing himſelf in 
prayer in the words of Job,—O Lord my God, though thou 


Ilge me, yet, I am ſure, with theſe eyes T ſhall ſee dee; for 


in thee do I hope. To a friend, who one morning-alk - 
ed him how he did, he anſwered, —“ O happy night! I 


have not taken fo ſweet a fleep ſince my diſeaſe fell up- 


on me.” But his friend finding him in a: cold ſweat, 


and telling him that ſigns of death appeared on him, he | 
anſwered,—“ Life or death is equally weloome to me, 


. which God pleaſeth: But death would be my gain. I 
defire not to live, but only ſo far as I may promote 
the honour of God, and do his church ſervice.” About 


eight o'clock oa the Thuriday morning, of the fourth 
he quietly reſigned his breath, 
and ſweetly fell aſleep in Jeſus, in the torty:ſeventh_ 


day of December, 1595, 


year of his age; having filled the profeſſor's chair a- 
3 ſixteen years, ar.d after being maſter of St John's 


college almoſt nine. He was buried with great ſolem- 
nity and general lamentation in the chapel of the ſame 
college; where an epitaph is placed in the wall over 


As to his character; it fully appears that Dr Whitaker | 
was a pious holy man, of an even grave demeanor; 
and not abrcad only, but at home among his domeſtics. 
He was very remarkable for patient bearing ot injuries; 
and though many were done to him, he never made | 


revenges to any body; but was fo obliging to all who 
could expect no good of him, through his love to reli- 


gion and peace, that in the ſtricteſt tenſe. of the word, 
be might be ſaid, 10 return good for evil, To the poor: 
aud needy he was extiEmely kind and liberal, according 
to his circumſtances, yet not in the way of pomp and 
ſhew, in order to purchaſe a name, but in ſecret and in 
"ſeaſon, with a view to relieve their neceſſities. Nor did 
"he exerciſe his charity without the proper choice of ob- 
jects. For, among others, he ſingled out the modeſt, 
_ . pious, and induſtrious poor, as far as he could, to aſſiſt 
them both by his intereſt and his purſe; and particular- 
ly young ſtudents,” whoſe diſpoſition and induſtry he 
Was acquainted with; advancing them as far as the 
ſtatutes of the univerſity and rules of the college allow- 


ed him. Thus what many ſpend in grand furniture, 


refs, and entertainments, the doctor uled cheartully to | 


beſtow on the godly and the pvor, for the neceſſary 


| uſes ot life; following the advice of Jerom, who fays, 
Let the bowels of the hungry praiſe thee, and not 
_ the rich entertainments of thoſe who eat to gluttony.“ 
It is remarkable with what great equity and modera- 


7. Gratia ſalutaris non tribuitur, non communicatur, non conceditar uni- 


F wverſis homintbus, qua ſervari poſſint ſi voltierint 
7. Saving grace is not given, is not cammun 
men, by which they may be ſaved if they will. 


8. Nemo poteſt venirè ad Chriſtum, niſi datum ei fuerit, et niſi Pater eum 


traxerit ; et omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre ut veniant ad Filium. 


| 8. No man can come unto CHRIST, unleſs it be given unto him, and unleſs 
the Father draw him; and all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 


may come to the Son. 


9. Non eſt poſitum in arbitrio aut poteſtate uniuſcujuſque hdminiis ſervari. | | | 3 
I adverſary, he was a learned adverſary.' 


9. Ut is not in the will or power of every one to be ſaved, 


icated, is not granted to all 


. 


tion he Judged of the life 
though 


HI 
| or actions ot others; and 
e eaſily and willingly praiſed every one for 
good actions; yet it was with difficulty he was pre- 


vailed on to puuiſh the offender by any open cenſure. 
7 Having, (as Jerom exhorts) learned to order his own 
life, rather than cenſure that of others.“ In the com- 


mon affairs of life, and in the company of friends, no 


man was more kind, open, or pleaſant. He was faith- 
ful and ſecret in counſels, ealy and complaiſant in con- 


verſation, diſcreet and grave in ſerious buſineſs, merr 


and facetious in common converſation, and always moft 
ready to, ſerve his friends in every condition, by his 


advice. and his pocket. He was dutiful to his parents, 


whom he treated with the utmoſt reſpect; and whom, 


when they fell into poverty by miſmanaging their 


eſtate, he helped to the utmoſt of his ability : And 
though they were reſolute and obſtinate in the matter 


of religion, cloſely adhering to the traditions of men, 


and the vain converſation received from their fathers, yet he 
_ practiſed a dutiful regard to them, complying with them _ 
in all things, which were not inconſiſtent with his 


duty to God and true religion. 


All theſe excellent virtues, both of knowledge and re- 


Ligion were adorned with meekneſs of mind like that of 


oles, and, with the deepeſt humility, For though 
Whitaker was endued with a moſt acute genius, happy 
memory, extenſive reading, with as great eloquence as 


| was ever in a divine, and, in fine, with a moſt learned 
and poliſhed judgment, ſo that he was juſtly accounted 
as it were the oracle of the whole univerſity, and a moſt 
brilliant ornament as well as 
church: yet with all theſe qualifications, no man ever 
ſaw him elated or litted up, breathing great things, or 


pillar in the chriſtian 


diſdainfully deſpiſing the moſt unlearned perſons; but 
he behaved himſelf the moſt humbly and lowly of all 


men, having ſo thoroughly laid aſide all loftineſs of 
mind and preſumption, that thoſe who knew him not 


might think he was one of the meaneſt of the learned, 


_ Inſtead of ſo profound a ſcholar. He was indeed com- 
pletely learned (though not puffed up with learning) 


and treated of the moſt difficult ſubjects with an 'eate 


and perſpicuity peculiar to himſelf, which he was well 
qualified to do from his comprehenſive knowledge of 
the whole circle of the ſciences. In a word he attained 
the ſummit of all-poſſible knowledge—— 


the knowledge 


of God, and of his own heart, without which all his 


other attainments would have been but of little worth; 

and he now Knows, according to God's promiſe, even as 
alſo he is known, and is bleſſed with him tor ever and e- 
Biſhop Hall ſaid of him, Never man ſaw him with- 
out reverence, nor heard him without wonder.“ Car- 
dinal Bellarmine procured his picture out of England, 
and hung it up in his ſtudy; much admiring him tor 
his ſingular learning: And being aſked by a jetuit, why 
he would ſuffer the picture of that heretic to hang there? 
he anſwerd, That though he was an heretic, and his 


* 


de much better.“ 


was? 
malefactors had been put to death, he ſtopped his horſe, 


W H1-. 


in Lorkſhire, in the year 1599. At the age of ſix- 
teen he was entered a ſizer in Sydney- college, Cam- 
bridge; where he was much admired for his pregnant 
0 and learning. At twenty years of age he took his 
achelor of arts degree, and then went to Okeham in 
Rutlandſhire, as maſter of the free-ſchool there. About 
four years after this event, he married the daughter ot 


the Rev, Mr Peachy, reQor of Okeham, a pious man, | 
en eminent linguiſt, and a labortous preacher of the 


goſpel, who dearly loved and highly valued Mr Whi- 
| taker, from his firſt acquaintance with him to the end of 
his life. He began very early to ſeek God, and very 
early diſcovered a lively diſpoſition and promiſing ta- 
lents for the miniſtry; often ſaying ** He had rather 
be a preacher of the goſpel than an emperor.” And 
when a motion was once made to him, for his accep- 


tance of the maſterſhip of a college; he gave this an- 
ſwer, My heart doth more deſire to be a conſtant 


preacher, than to be maſter of any college in the world.” 
In 1626, having taken holy orders, he went to a pal- 
toral charge at Stretton in the ſame county, where he 
continued thirteen years; and from thence, after the 


conſultation and advice of ſeveral pious divines, he ac- | 


cepted of a call to St Mary Magdalen's, Bermondlſey, 


in Southwark. He was an univerſal ſcholar, was cho- 


ſen of the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, and was 


application was thought to have brought on him the 


painful diforder under which he laboured in his laſt 
fickneſs. Often when he laboured under bodily infir- 
mities, which prevented him from public duty, he 


would commonly ſay, © If 1 could but preach, I ſhould 
| As he was once riding with an inti- 
mate friend by Tyburn, which he had never ſeen, or 


never diftinguiſhed before, he aſked, — © What that 


And being told it was Tyburn, where ſo many 


and ſaid, with great emotion,—* Oh, what a ſhame is 

it, that ſo many thouſands ſhould die for the ſatisfaction 
of their luſts, and ſo few be found willing to lay down 
their lives for Chriſt ! Why ſhould not we, in ſo good a 


cauſe, and upon a good call, be ready to be hanged for | 


Jeſus Chriſt ? It would be our everlaſting honour. Ir 


18 a thouſand times better to be hanged or burnt for 


_ Chriſt, than to die in our beds.” 


le was remarkable for meekneſs and tenderneſs of 


heart; and his patience was ſo eminent, that he might 
de celebrated as a ſecond 
him in the racking pains of his laſt ſickneſs, were con- 
fident that God had put and kept him in that furnace 
to be a pattern of patience to poſterity. When he was 
aſked, how he did; he frequently anſwered in the fol- 
lowing manner :—* The buſh always burning, but not 


conſumed. Though my pains be too great for the 
ſtrength of nature, they are not too great for the ſupports 


of grace.” 


It may not be in arg to give a ſpecimen of 


the effuſions of his heart in expoſtulation and prayer, 

in the midſt of this affliction.—* O, my God, ſaid he, 
help. Father of mercies, pity. Do not contend. tor 
ever. Conſider my frame, that I am but duſt. My 

God, that made heaven and earth, help me. Oh, give 
me patience, and inflict what thou wilt. If my patier ce 
was more, my pain would be leis. Dear Saviour, 
were are thy bowels? Why doft thou make me an 
aſtoniſhment to myſelf and others? Why haſt thou co- 


vered thylelit with a thick cloud, that our prayers 


Job; ſince many who ſaw* 
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*FEREMIAH WHITAKER was born at Wakefield 


in thee.” 
paſſed, ſmiles returned on his countenance, and he ſpake 


ES Pe bs lo 
As he drew nearer his diſſolution, his pains became 


WHI 


ſhould not paſs through? Bleed is the man that endy. 
reth temptation, Lord, this is a ſad temptation : Stand 


by me, and fay, It is enough. Am I not thy ſervant? 


Conſider, Lord, that I am thy ſervant. O, theſe waters 


of Marah ! Lord, drop iweet comfort into thele bitter 


waters! O the blood of ſprinkling ! Lord, the blood of 


ſprinkling! Lord, that blood which extinguiſheth the fire 
of thine _ O that it may allay my burning pains! 
ery furnace. Lord be with me as thou wert 


Jam in a 
with the three children, and bring me out refined from 


fin! When, while ſailing through the ocean of theſe 


pains, {look back; I ſee that none of them can be want- 


ing. I flee to thee, O God: Hide me under the ſha- 
dow of thy wings till theſe terrible ftorms be overpaſt,” 
_ God added humility as a crown to all his other 
He was indeed cloathed with humility. And 


hence it was, that he would converſe fo familiarly with 
the pooreft chriftians, and with thoſe of the loweſt 
parts for knowledge, even with babes in-Chrift, The 


| ordinary terms in which he addreſſed the throne of 


grace for himſelf were, — I am a poor worm, a ſinful 
wretch. O pardon my tranſgreſſions, for they are very 


great.“ And in his will he has theſe words: I de- 


fire that at my funeral there may be no pomp, but that 
10 poor and worthleſs a worm may be privately laid in 
the ground.” He was confident that mercies were min- 


| gled with the fierceſt paroxyſms of his diftemper ; and 
fo laborious in the work of the goſpel, that his exceſſive | 


did not doubt but every thing he ſuffered would he 
ſanctified to him.—“ Conſider, ſaid he, and ſave me; 
for I am thine. How long, how long, Lord, ſhall I 


not be remembered? But I am remembered, bleſſed be 

thy name. This is a _y chariot, but it will carry me 
od, who hath fupported me 

hitherto, And he who hath delivered will yet deliver. 


to heaven. Bleſſed be 


Thou, Lord, never forgetteſt them who put their truſt 
When ever the extremity of a paroxyſm was 


of the mercies of God, Though he trembled when his 


pains began, he faid with confidence, —“ Now, in the 
firength of the mighty God, I will undergo them. O, 


my God, underneath put everlaſting arms, and ſtrength- 


more violent; but to the praiſe of that grace which con- 
tinually ſuccoured him, they never abated either his 


faith or his patience.— O my God, ſaid he, break 


open the priſon doors, and let my poor captive ſoul go 


free: Butenable me willingly to wait thy time. 1 de- 


fire to be diſſol ved. Never was any man more deſirous 
| of life, than I am of death. When will that time come 
| when I ſhall neither ſin nor ſorrow any more? When 


ſhall mortality put on immortality ? When ſhall this 


earthly tabernacle be diſſolved, that I may be clothed 
upon with that ' houſe which is from heaven? Ble/ed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, for they reft from their kla- 


bours ; and follow the Lamb whitherſoever be goeth, Good 
Lord, keep me from diſhonouring thy name by impa- 
tience. Oh, who that knows God, would not even in 


the fires have honourable thoughts of him? Who that 
knows thee, would not fear thee, O Lord ; and love and 


honour thee continually ? Lord, thou giveſt me no oc- 
caſion to entertain hard thoughts of thee. Bleſſed be 
God, there is nothing of hell in all this. Bleſſed be his 
name for Jeſus Chrift, and the revelation of the ever- 
laſting gether Who knoweth the power of thine anger? 
It it be ſo 

thy wrath be on all thoſe who ſhall endure it without 
mixture hereafter? Bleſſed be God for the peace of my 


In- 


eavy on thy ſervants here, how heavy will 


* 


WH I Es 
outward man is full of trouble. 
This is a bitter cup, but it is of my Father's mixing; 
zud ſhall I not drink it? Yes, Lord, through thy 
ſtrength I will. This is my burden, and I will bear it. 
O, what a mercy it is, that there is any mitigation, any 


jnward man, while my 


intermiſſion ! Lord, make me thankful!” And in this 
gracious ſpirit he often called to thoſe who were about 
him, ſaying,--* O help me to be thankful ! O, lift up 
a prayer for me, that I may be thankful! O, what a 
mercy is this! How much worſe might this affliction 
have been! I might have been diſtraced, or laid roar- 
ing under anguith of ſpirit.” And he often ſaid to a 


bolom friend, —“ Brother, through mercy, I have not 


one repining thought againſt God.“ 


Several miniſters having met in order to ſpend a day 


in prayer for him, one of them, his friend Mr Aſhe, de- 


| fired him to ſay what in particular he would have them 
lay before the throne of grace ? To which he replied, — 
Do not complain, but bleſs God for me, and intreat 
him to open the priſon door.“ 
Aſhe) laying my hand upon his cold hand, covered with 
a clammy ſweat, I took my laſt farewel with an aching 
heart; and, upon my departure from him, theſe were 
his laſt words unto me: Brother, I thank you; I pray 
God bleſs you, and I bleſs God for you.” That day 
was ſpent in addreſſes to God for him at St Peter's, 
Cornhill, where Mr Newcomen quickened and guided 
our prayers in his ſermon from I 


| whom thou love}t is ſich, ver. 4. And Mr Jenkins en- 


deavoured to moderate and regulate our ſorrows from 


Lat $x1--26. Weep nat for me une oi 
Thus his friends having by prayers with praiſes (on 
his behalf) given him up to God, and having pre- 
pared their hearts for their loſs of him ; the Lord was 
_ pleaſed, that evening, to take him unto himſelt, being 
the firft day ot June, 1654, and in the fitty-fifch year 


Hereupon (ſays Mr 


ohn xi. wherein he 
inſiſted eſpecially upon theſe words: Lord, behold, he 


n 


of his age. He was buried in Bermondſey church, June 


the ſixth, with expreſſions of much love from a very 
great multitude of godly perſons, both miniſters and 
others of ſeveral ranks and conditions, who attended 
his corpſe to the grave. By reaſon of much ſtudy, and 

manifold employments in his calling, he was filled wich 
various bodily diſtempers from his youth. In the lat- 
ter part of his time, he was for ſundry years exerciſed 
frequently with the painful diſeaſes of the gout and the 
ſtone. Notwithſtanding the reiteration of theſe tor- 


pulpit, or to crawl unto the congregation. As for his 


abilities, he was an univerlal ſcholar, both in the arts. 


and original languages; by much ftudy he had digeſted 


the whole body of divinity, he was well acquainted both 
with the ſchoolmen and the fathers, a good diſputant, 


judicious in caſes of conſcience, and ſecond unto none 
In acquaintance with the holy icripture. | 
He had much intereſt in the 


authority in the conſciences of all ſorts with whom he 


conver ſed, whether in the city or country. And his op - 
portunities of ſervice were many, not only in Southwark 


menting pains, he attended upon his miniſtry both at 
home and abroad, while he was able to creep into the | 


| carts of perſons of 
chiefeſt places and power in the nation; for the plain- 

_ neſs of his ſpirit, together with the power of godlineſs 
(which did ſhine in his converſation) gained him much. 


but alſo in London, Weſtminſter, and Stepney, where 
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time of his heavy affliction. 
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he had much employment. We read when Dorcas was 
dead, that the widow Hood weeping, and ſhewing the coats 
which ſhe had made, Acts ix. 39. and that upon Paul's 
departure, the people wept becauſe they ſhould ſee his face no 
more, Acts xx. 38. And is there not reaſon that we 
ſhould be in like manner affected, remembering how 
truth hath been defended, error confuted, holineſs che- 
riſhed, wickedneſs checked, the cauſe of the poor plead- 
ed, and the violence of ſome paſſionate-ſpirits allayed by 
Mr Whitaker? But now this able, public-ſpirited man 


| muſt be ſerviceable on earth no more; now we ſhall not 


be edified by his miniſtry any more, nor warmed by his 


prayers any more, nor cheered by his company and 
conference any more. 


But let us moderate our forrow 
by this following conſideration: That our friend Whi- 
taker is not dead, but ſleepeth. For this aſſureth us 
both of his preſent eaſe, and future reſurrection. Now 
being aſleep he is well; he reſteth (as in a bed) and we 


{hall nor ſee his pale tace, his weeping eyes, his tremb- 
ling hands, any more; we ſhall no more hear his deep 
groans and doleful lamentations. 


He is fallen aſleep in 
the Lord, and he and we ſhall have a better meeting at 
the general reſurrection than ever heretofore, and then 
ſhall we ever be with the Lord; therefore let us comfort on? 
another with theſe words, 1 Theſſ. iv. 15. 18.“ Thus far 


Mr Aſhe who preached his funeral ſermon, and wrote 
the narrative of his life. It is but juſtice to the memo» 


ry of this excellent perſon, to add ſome teſtimoni 
him by other excellent men, who knew him. ED 
Mr Leith ſays of him, He was my worthy friend, a 


29 


learned and pious divine of the aſſembly lately dead, 
who was a man mighty in the ſcriptures, of a humble 


melting ſpirit, laborious in his miniſterial function, zea- 
lous for God's glory, and wondertully patient in all the 
Mr Gataker, in his letter 
to Mr Baxter, ſays, My next neighbour, Mr Whita- 
ker, not coming ſhort of that other [Dr Hill] either for 
piety or ſedulity in the work of the Lord: A mirror 


| of patience amidft thoſe extremities of pains that the 


Lord, for a long time, exerciſed him with: A precious 


man, and the loſs of him much lamented by all the pi- 
ous in theſe parts. Ah, kow many ſuch uſeful inſtru- 
ments, far younger perſons than myſelf, hath the Lord 
taken away in the midſt of their days, in the prime of 
their ſtrength, when they might further have been very 


ſerviceable to his people, having much need of ſuch in 
theſe looſe unſettled times.“ Mr Samuel Fiſher, in his 
Love-token tor mourners, teaching ſpiritual dumbneſs 
and ſubmiſſion under God's ſmarting rod, p. 25, 26. 
It is a glorious light, and the name of God is, exalted 
by it, to lee a child of God keep his ground, and ſtand 
unſhaken when the winds are high, and the rough bil- 
lows beat upon him. I had the happineſs to ſee ſuch 
a ſight (and I bleſs God I ſaw it with wonder and 
thankfulneſs) in the bleſſed and renowned rock and pil- 
lar of the church Mr Whitaker, in whom patience had 
the conqueſt over the moſt racking torments that I have 
known lying. upon any faint in this age. As of Job, 
(Jam. v. 26.) ſo it may well be ſaid of him, in after- 
times, Have you not heard of the patience of Whitaker? 
How illuſtrious did the grace of God make this ſaint 
of Gd! How glorious was God himſelf in the grace 
which was given to this ſaint, by which he ſtood to in- 
vincibly in his ſharp!encounters! 2 ————— 
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gift of memory, by which benefit, 


Die Martyrdom of RAWLINS WHITE, at Cardiffe, in IV albs, i 
. the Reign of Qu | 


'T TAVING already given, in its proper place in this 
work, the martyrdom of Maſter Farrar, who was 
burned at Carmarthen in Wales, we now come to that 


of Rawlins White, a fiſherman, who for the ſame cauſe, 


in the fame country of Wales, and about the ſame 
month, ſuſfered martyrdom like a valiant ſoldier of je- 


' ſus Chriſt, at Cardiffe; an account of whom Mr Fox has | he 
| | 2 . I Rawlins being nothing abaſhed for his own part, 
| Rawlins White was by trade a fiſherman, in which 

occupation he continued for the ſpace of twenty years, 


given as follows: - 


with a good character, and much reſpect among bis 


neighbours. During the reign of Henr 
he ſtrongly adhered to the ſuperſtition and idolatry then 


in uſe. But when God of; his mercy had cauſed the 


light of the goſpel to ſhine in theſe lands in the reign 


of king Edward the ſixth, Rawlins began to diſlike the 


profeſſion he had before embraced, and to have a good 


the eighth, 


opinion of the proteſtant religion now eſtabliſhed, which 
by the iniquity of the times had before been concealed 


from him. In order to ground this good purpoſe, he 
began to be a diligent hearer, and a great ſearcher out 
of the truth. Vn 8 
This good man being all together unlearned, and 
very ſimple, knew not what method to purſue to 1a- 
tisfy his anxious defire for the knowledge of the truth 


as it is in Jeſus. At length, however, it came into his 


mind to tend his own ſon, a little boy, to ſchool to | 


learn to read Engliſh. After the boy had learned to 


read tolerably well, his father, every night after ſup- 


per, ſummer and winter, cauſed him to read.a portion 
of the holy ſeriptures, and now and then ſome other 


good book. In this kind of virtuous exerciſe the old 


wan had ſuch delight and pleaſure, that he rather prac- 
tiled himſelf in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, than in pur- 
ſuing the buſineſs of fiſhing: ſo that in a few yeats, 
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through the help of his little ſon, and much conference, 
he profited greatly, and went forward in ſuch a manner, 
that he was able nct only to reſolve his own doubts. 


touching his former blindneſs and ignorance, but wae 


aliſo able to admoniſh and inſtruct others; and, would 
often go from place to place to viſit ſuch as he thought 
would liften to his inſtruction. By this practice he be- 


came in that country a tamous and open profeſſor of 


the truth; having at all times the company of his little 


boy whom he uſed as an aſſiſtant in this good purpoſe. 


To his great induſtry in obtaining the knowledge of 


de {cripture, God alſo beſtowed 1 * him a ſingular 


vouching and rehearſing of the text, which men ot ri- 
per and more profound knowledge, by their notes and 
other helps of memory, could very hardly accompliſh, 


e could do that in | 


Inſomuch that he, when any portion of ſcripture was 


pointed at, very often would cite the book, the leaf, yea, 
and the very ſentence ; ſuch was the wonderful work 

of God in this {imple and unlearned father. 

- - Rawlins had not thus continued in his proteſſion 

more than five years, till king Edward died, when queen 


Mary 1ucceeded, and with her all kind of papiſiry and 


ſuperſtition crept in. Rawlins obſerving this, he did 
not ſo open] 
before; therefore he would often, in ſome private place 
or other, call his truſty friends together, and with ear- 
neſt prayer and great lamentation paſs away the time; 
ſo that by his virtuous inſtructions he converted a great 
number, which would have undoubtedly increaſed, had 


not the cruel ſtorm of perſecution taken place; the force 


inſtruct and admoniſh as he had done 


4 1 
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een Mary, Anno 1 5 5 5. 


ol which at laſt ſo purſued this good old father, that he 


looked every hour to goto priſon ; whereupon many 


of thoſe who had received comfort by his inſtruQiong, 


reſorted to him, and began to perſuade him by all means 
oſſible, to ſhift for himſelf, and put his goods in order 
or the uſe of his wite and children, by which meang 
he would eſcape the imminent danger he was in, 


through the iniquity of the times, and not at all moved 
with theſe fleſhly perſuaſions, thanked them moſt hear. 
tily for their good will, and told them plainly that he 


had learned one good leſſon touching the confeſſion and 
denial of Chriſt; that if he upon their perſuaſions ſhould. 


preſume to deny his Maſter Chrift, Chriſt in the laſt 
day would deny and utterly condemn him; and there. 
fore, ſaid he, I will, by God's grace, confeſs and bear 


_ witneſs of him before men, that I may find him in e- 


veriafting e gh 
Notwithſtanſting which anſwer, his friends were very 
importunate with him; but father Rawlins continued 
in his good purpofe, till at length he was taken by the 
officers of the town, as a man ſuſpected ot herely, and 
brought to the biſhop of Landaffe, that then was, 
who was then at his houte near Chepſtow, by whom, 


after divers examinations, father Rawlins was committed 


to priſon in Chepſtow. ER os 


Chapſtow to the caftle of Cardiffe, where he continued 


one whole year; during which time ſome of his friends 
_ reſorted often to him with money and other neceſſa- 
ries, which he received with great thankfulneſs, and 
praiſed the name of God for them; Although this 


ood man was thus troubled and impriſoned, to the 
ols of every thing in this world, and the utter decay of 
his poor wife and children, yet his heart was io ſet on 


the inſtruction of others in the way of ſalvation, that 


he was never eaſy but when exerciled'this way in ex- 
horting ſuch of his familiar friends as commonly viſited 
him ; 1nlomuch, that on Sundays and other times of 
leiſure, he would paſs away the time with thoſe friends 
in prayer and exhortations, admoniſhing them always 


to beware of falle prophets which come in ſheep's 


1111111 ͤ is 9 0c. 
When Rawlins had been a year impriſoned in Car- 
diffe caſtle, the time of his further trial was at hand, The 
laid biſhop of Landaffe cauſed him to be brought again 
to his own houſe near Chepſtow. While he continued 


here, the biſhop uled every means to reduce him to 


ſome conformity, But when all the biſhop's threaten- 
ing words and flattering promiſes were to no purpoſe, 
he defired Rawlins to adviſe, and be at a point with 
himſelf, either to recant his opinions, or to abide. the 


rigour of the law, and thereupon appointed him a day 
of determination. When the day came, the biſhop 


with his chaplains went into his "ap (ik where a num- 
ber of people attended to behold their proceedings. — 
When the biſhop with his retinue were placed in order, 


poor Rawlins was brought before them. The.biſhop, 


after much deliberation in addreſſing himſelf, in a long 
kind of talk, declared to him the cauſe of his being ſent 
for, which was, that he was a mad well known to hold 
heretical opinions,andthat by his inftruction many were 
led into blind error, In the end he exhorted him to 
conſider his ſituation; for, ſaid the biſhop, Rawlins, 
you have often, ſince your apprehenſion, both in my 
houſe and ellewhere, been talked to concerning your 


opinione, 


Some time after he was removed by the biſhop from | 
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opinions, and yet, notwithſtanding, you ſeem alto- 
gether obſtinate and wilful. Now we thought proper 


to {end for you, to lee it you will yield to any confor- 


mity; ſo that the matter is now come to this point, 
that if you will ſhew yourlelf repentant for what you 


have done againſt God, and the princeſs's law, we are 


ready to ſhew you favour; but if you can by no means 
be perſuaded to reform, we intend at this time to miniſ- 
ter the law to you, therefore adviſe with yourſelf what 
ye will do. 5 „ | 

When the biſhop had made an end ot his long tale, 
good father Rawlins boldly ſpake to him, and taid, My 


lord, I thank God I am a chriſtian man, and I hold no 


opinions cor.trary to the word of God; and if I do, I 
 delfire to be reformed out of the word of God, as a chriſ- 
tian man ought to be. Many more ſuch like ipeeches 
paſſed between the biſhop and Rawlins. But in the 

end, When Kawlins would in no wile recant his opini- 


ons, the biſhop told him plainly, that he muſt proceed 


againſt him, according to the law, and condemn him as 
Proceed in your law, in God's name, ſaid Rawlins ; 
but for an heretic you ſhall never condemn me while the 


world ſtands. But, faid the bithop, to his company, 


before we proceed any further with him, let us pray to 


God that he would tend ſome ſpark of grace upon him, 


it may be, that God through our prayer will turn and 
convert his heart, When Rawlins heard the biſhop ſay 
| ſo; Ah, my lord, ſaid he, now you deal well, and like a 
goodly biſhop, and I thank you moſt heartily for your 


great charity and geitlencſs, Ckiift faith, Where two or | 
three are gathered together in my name, I wiil oe in the midſt 
of them : and there are more than two or three of you, | 


Now it it be ſo that your requett be godly and lawful, 


and that ye pray as ye ſhould, without doubt God will 
bear you. And therefore, my lord, do you pray to your 
God, and I will pray to my God, I know that my God | 


'will both hear my prayer, and perform my deſire. 
Buy and by the biſhop and his company fell to prayer; 


and Rawlins, turning himſelf to a pew that ſtood near 


him, fell down upon his knees, covering his face with his 
hands: and when they had prayed awhile, the biſhop 
and his company roſe from prayer; Rawlins rote alto 
and came before the biſnopp . 4 
The biſhop now ſaid, Rawlins, how is it with thee ? 


Wilt thou revoke thy opinions or not. Surely, ſaid Raw- | 


lins, my lord, Rawlins you leit me, and Rawlins you 
find me, and by God's grace Rawlins I will continue. 
Certainly if your petitions had been juſt and,lawtul, God 
would have heard them: but you honour a falſe God, 


and pray not as ye ſhould pray; therefore God has not 
granted your deſire. But I am a poor {imple man, as 
79s ſee, and God has heard my complaint, and I truſt | 


e will firengthen me in his own cauſe. 


The bithop, when he perceived that their hypocriſy | 


had no effect upon Rawlins, he began ſharply to re- 
prove him, and afterwards was going to read the ſen- 


tence ; but upon ſore advice given him by his chaplains | 
he thought it beſt to have a maſs firſt, thinking that by 
ſo doing tome wonderful work would he wrought in 


Rawlins, therefore immediately began a mals, 
la the mean time poor Rawlins took himſelf to pray- 


er in a ſecret place, near at hand, until ſuch time as the 


prieſt came to the ſacring, as they term it, which is a 
Vhen Rawlins heard 


principal point of their idolatry. 


the ſacring-bell ring (as the cuſtom was) he roſe out of 
his placc, and came to the quoir door ; ſtanding there 
awhile, be turned himſelf to the people and ſaid, Good 

eople, if there be any brethren among you, or but one 
brother, let him bear witneſs at the day of judgment, that 
I bow not to this idol (meaning the Hoſt that the prieſt 
held over his head.) 
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and chiefly in ſingin 
exerciſe he always uſed, both in Cardiffe caſtle and a 
other places. 


night before to prepare himſelt. 


The mals being ended, Rawlins was again called for j 
to whom. the biſhop uſed many perſuaſions; but this 
's truth conti 


conſtant witneſs-bearer to G nued 1o 


| ſtedfaft in his former profeſſion, that the biſhop's talk 


was altogether in vain, and to no purpoſe. Whereupon 
the biſhop cauſed the definitive ſentence to be read. 
Which being ended, Rawlins by the biſhop's command, 


was carried again to Cardiffe, and there put into a priſon 
of the town called Cockmarel, a very dark, loathſome, 


and vile priſon. 
Rawlins paſſed away his time in priſon in prayer, 
pſalms; which kind o godly 
l 


Alfter he had continued a priſoner in Cockmarel pri- 
ſon at Cardiffe for ſome time, about three weeks before 


the day he ſuffered, the chief officers of the town, who 


had the charge of his execution, were determined to 


burn him, that ſo they might be rid of him, though they 
had not a writ of execution awarded according to law 
as they ſhould have had; but the recorder of the town 
obſerving that they intended to burn him without any 
warrant or writ, came and told them, that if they did 


burn him before they had the writ, Hærelicis comburen- 


dis, the wife of the {aid Rawlins would upon juſt cauſe, 


by law, call their doings into queſtion, 


Upon this notice, they immediately tent to London 
for the writ ; on the receipt of which, they made what 


ſpeed they could for his execution; and when the 
day came wherein this good old father ſhould perform 


the laſt act of his worthy conflict, he had notice the 


When he perceived his time was now near at hand, 
he immediately ient a meilenger to his wife, requiring 


her to make ready, and fend to him his wedding-gar- 

ment, meaning a ſhirt, Which requeſt his wite with great 
lorrow and grief performed, and early in the morning 

| ſent it to him, which he received moſt joyfully. No 


Now when the hour of his execution was come, Raw- 
lins was brought out of priſon, having on his body the 
long ſhirt his wife ſent, which he called his wedding- 
garment, and an old ruſlet ccat which 8 


wore. As he was brought out of priſon, he was guarded 
with a great company ot bills and gleaves. When he 
beheld theſe, he ſaid, Alas, what meaneth all this? There 
is no need tor this; for by God's grace I will not fart 


away; but with all my heart and mind I give to God 
moſt hearty thanks, that he hath made me worthy to 
abide all this for his holy name's ſake, 


On his way to the ſtake, he came to a place where 
his poor wife and children ſtood weeping and lament- 


ing bitterly ; the ſudden ſight of whom ſo pierced his 


heart that the very tears trickled down his face. But 
| ſoon after he got above this infirmity of the fleſh, and 
began to be as it were angry with bimlelf ; inſomuch, 
that ſtriking his breaſt with his hand, he uſed theſe 
words, Ah fleſh, ſtayeſt thou me ſo? wouldſt thou fain 
prevail? Well, I tell thee, do what thou canſt thou ſhalt 


not by God's grace have the victory.—By this time he 
arrived at the altar of his ſacrifice, ( 


with ſome. wood to make the fire. When he beheld 


theſe, he ſtepped forward very,boldly, but in going to- 


wards the flake, he fell down upon his knees and kiffed 


the ground; on riſing up again, a little of the earth 


ſticking to his noſe, he ſaid thele words, Earth to earth, 
and duſt to duſt : thou art my. mother, and unto thee I ſhall 


return. Then he went chearfully and ſet his back cloſe - 
to the ſtake ; and when he had ſtood there awhile, he 


caſt his eye apon a friend ſtanding by, whom he called 
to bim and ſaid, I feel a great fighting between the fleſh 
and the ſpirit, and the fleſh would very fain have his 
ET | [wings 


che place appointed 
for his death) and there found a ſtake ready ſet up, 
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ſwing; and therefore I pray you, when you ſee me any 
thing tempted, hold your finger up to me, and I truſt 
I ſhall remember mylelf. 

As he was thus 
ſtake, a ſmith came with a great chain of iron; when 
Rawlins ſaw him, he threw up his hand with a loud 
voice, and gave. God great thanks. The ſmith then 
caſt the chain about him, and as he was making it faſt 
on the other fide, Rawlins ſaid to him, I pray you, 
good friend, knock in the chain faſt ; for it may be the 
' fleſh will firive mightily, but God of thy great mercy 


give me ſtrength and patience to abide the extremity. 


When the ſmith had thus made him faſt to the ſtake, 
the officers began to lay on more wood, with a little 
 firaw and reed; in doing which this good old man was 
as 2Ctive as the reſt, and as far as he could reach his 


hamds, he drew the ſtraw andireed, and laid it about 
hk 


in places moſt convenient for his ſpeedy diſpatch. 
This he did with ſo chearful a countenance, that all 
preſent were aſtoniſhed.— Thus when all things were 


ftanding with his back cloſe to the 


| 


ready for putting to the fire, directly over againſt the 


Rake, in the face of Rawlins, a ſtanding being erected, 


a prick ſtepped up, and addreſſed himſelf to the people, 
who were very numerous, it being market-day. When 
Rawlins perceived him, and coniidered the cauſe of his 
coming, he reached a little ſtraw to himſelf, and made 


two little ſtays for his elbows to reſt upon. The prieſt 
then went forward in his ſermon, wherein he ſpoke 


many things touching the authority of the church of 


Rome. In the mean time Rawlins gave great atten- 
| At laſt the 
prieſt came to ſpeak of the ſacrament of the altar, when 


tion, and ſeemed nothing at all moved. 


he began to inveigh againſt Rawlins's opinions, and 
cited the common place of ſcripture. _ 


When Rawlins law that he went about not only to 


teach and preach the people falſe doctrine, but allo to 
confirm it by ſcripture, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and 
beckned his hands to the people, ſaying, Come hither, 
good people, and hear not a falſe prophet preaching: 


pocrite, doſt thou preſume to prove thy falſe doctrine 
dy (cripture? Look in the text what followeth ; did 
not Chriſt ſay, Do this in remexibrance of me? After which 
Can Ahn ffs 
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Mr Whiteheld. © 3 
This 'pious and extraordinary miniſter was born at 
Glouceſter, Dec. 16, 1714. His father, who was bred to 
the wine-trade at Briſtol, removed from thence to Glou- 
ceſter, and kept an inn. He had ſix ſons and one daugh- 
ter. Of the lons George was the youngeſt, who was 
only two years old when his father died; and he was 
brought up with great tenderneſs by his mother, 

The world is indebted for a well-drawn life of this ex- 
cellent man to the reverend Dr Gillies of Scotland. We 


Ind then {aid unto the preacher, Ah thou naughty hy- 


cannot enter into all the particulars fo minutely or ex- 


— — 
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he felt any great 
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words, the prieſt being rather amazed than interrupted, 

forthwith held his peace. | | | 
Some that ſtood by, now cried out, Put fire, ſet to fire. 

which being done, the ſtraw and reed ſoon caft up 4 


great and ſudden flame; in which this bleſſed man 


bathed his hands till the ſinews ſhrunk, and the fat drop- 


ped away, ſaving once that he wiped his face with one 


of them. All this while, Which was for ſome time, he 
cried with a loud voice, O Lord, receive my ſoul; O Lord 
receive my ſpirit, until he could not open his mouth: 
At laſt the extremity of the fire was ſo vehement againſt 


his legs, that they were conſumed almoſt before the reſt 


of his body was burned, which made the whole body 


fall over tte chain into the fire ſooner than it would 


have done. During which time it cannot be ſaid that 


in, for he remained both quiet and 
life departed. _ 


patient, even till 


Thus died this ſoldier of Jeſus for the teſtimony of 
God's truth; being now rewarded, no doubt, with the 
| crown of eternal life, | 


It is ſaid of this good old man Rawlins, that as he 
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actly as that candid and valuable Biographer; and yet 
| we wiſh to give as much of ſo important and remarkable 
a life, as can conſiſt with a plan of ſo much generality 
as that of this work, We ſhall be excuſed then if we 
extract or abridge thoſe parts of that excellent perform- 
| ance, which comport the molt with our deiign, or which 


| age at the time of his martyrdom, 
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was going to his death, and ſtanding at the ſtake, he 
ſeemed in a manner to be altered in nature. 
fore this he went ſtooping or rather crooked, through 


For be- 


the infirmity of age, had a fad countenance, and a 


| very feeble complexion, allo very ſoft in ſpeech and 

geſture ; but at this time he appeared bolt upright, bore 
| a moſt pleaſant and comfortable countenance, and had 
great courage and audacity both in ſpeech and beha- 


viour. The hair of his head and his beard were more 


inclining to white than to gray, which gave ſuch an 


appearance to his whole 


| perſon, that he ſeemed more 
angelic than human. 


It is alſo faid, that a little before the fire flaſhed up to 
his body, many of his friends came to him and too 
him by the hand, amongſt whom was the reporter of 


this ftory, who held him ſo long by the hand, till the 
flame role and forced them aſunder. In the mean time 


a prieft cried out, that it was not lawful for any man to 

take him by the hand, becauſe he was an heretic, and 
condemned by the church. The chief cauſe of his be- 
ing put to death, was his opinion touching the ſacra- 


ment of the altar. 


He was about threeſcore years of 
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WHITEFIELD, A. B. 


may moſt edify and inform our pious readers. | 
It appears, that Mr Whitefield was very early under 


ſerious impreſſions ; but he acknowledged with com- 


punction, what every body muſt feel whether they ac- 
knowledge it or not, that the bent of our carnal nature 


is turned directly from God, and inclined only to no- 


thing but evil. 


* 


When he was between twelve and fifteen, he had 
made ſome progreſs in claſſical learning; and, we are 


told, that eyen then his eloquence hegan to appear in 
ſome puerile compoſitions written for the amuſement of 
his ſchool-fellows. But his riſing genius was deprived 
of the uſual means of improvement, through the de- 


creaſe of his mother's trade; and he was obliged to af- 


{iſt her in carrying on the buſineſs of the inn. His turn 


of mind, however, though depreſſed could not be ex- 
on | tinguithed ; 
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by 


tinguiſhed; and in this very unfavourable ſituation, 


we are told, that he compoſed ſeveral ſermons, and that 
the impreſſions of religion were ſtrong upon him. When 
he was about ſeventeen, he received the ſacrament, and 
employed as much of his time as he could in prayer and 
reading, in faſting and meditation, and in all thoſe de- 


.  vout exerciſes, which are the food and the delight at 


once of every religious min. ; 
About eighteen, he entered at Pembroke-college in 
Oxford, and ſoon became acquainted with ſome ſerious 


young men, who, from certain rules and methods of life 


_ whichthey preſcribed themſelves, received in ridicule the 
name of methodiſts, an appellation once honourably be- 
ſtowed upon ſome antient phyſicians who acted allo in 


their way upon a methodical plan of procuring and el- 


tabliſhing health. Theſe ſerious young men had no 
apprehenſion, however, of erecting a new ſect under 
this or any other name; but according to the practice 
of ſome of the firſt reformers in the church of England, 
they meant only to revive ſuch uſages of private devo- 

tion, as the indifference of the times to all religion, and 
the growing licentiouſneſs among churchmen eſpecial- 
ly, had rendered not only obſolete, but (with concern it 
muſt be ſpoken) prodigious, ridiculous, or extravagant. 
He knows but little of the perſons who brought in and 
{upported the Reformation, who does not know, that 


no ſtrictneſs of life nor rules of devotion exerciſed by 


thete young men, could be more methodical and 
- preciſe than thoſe of the perſons who either planted 
' our Engliſh church, ſupported it againſt popery, or 
watered it with their blood. Theſe youths appeared 


indeed in a very unfavourable time; for, at that time 
ſerious and practical chriſtianity in England was 


in a very low condition; ſcriptural, experimental reli- 

gion, (which in the laſt century uſed to be the ſubject 

of the ſermons and writings of the clergy) was become 
quite unfaſhionable; and the only thing inſiſted on was 
a defence of the out-works of chriſtianity againſt the 
objections of infidels. What was the con{.quence? The 
writings of infidels multiplied every day, and infidelity 
made a rapid progreis among perſons of every rank, not 
becauſe they were reaſoned into it by the force ofargument, 


but becauſe they kept ſtrangers to Chriſt and the poor 


ot the goſpel. We have a moſt affecting deſcription of 
this, by biſhop Butler, whom none will ſuſpeCt of exag- 


gerating the fact: It is come, 1 know not how, to be 
taken for granted, by many perſons, that chriſtianity is. 


not ſo much as a ſubject of inquiry; but that it is, now 
at length, diſcovered to be fictitious ; and accordingly 
they treat it, as it, in the preſent age, this were an a- 
greed point among all people of diſcernment; and no- 
thing remained but to let it up as a principal ſubject of 


myrth and ridicule ; as it were by way of repriſals, for 


its having ſo long interrupted the pleaſures of the world. 

Mr Whitefield toon fell in with the pious views and 
manners of theſe young men, among whom were the 
brothers Meſſrs John and Charles Weſley, and whom, 
from this early intercouſe of heart, he continued to re- 
gard all his lite, notwithſtanding their future differences 
in opinion from himſelf, and departure in principle 


ſrom the doctrines of the church of England. He even 
carried his method of life to ſuch ſeverity of abſtinence, 


as to endanger his health; but, by timely aſſiſtance, he 
was recovered in body, while his foul, being filled with 


all joy and peace in believing, contributed no doubt to his 


reſtoration. In retiring to Glouceſter for the benefit 
of his native air, he was zealous to improve the time 
to the advantage of others, and employed himſelf among 
the poor and in the gaol by inculcating the principles 
and duties of the chriſtian religion. | 

Being now about 21 years of age, he was ſent for by 
doctor Benſon, biſhop of Glouceſter : who told him, 


That though he had purpoſed to ordain none under | After his 


1 
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three- and-twenty, yet he ſhould reckon it his duty to 
ordain him whenever he applied. Upon which, at the 
earneſt perſuaſion of his friends, he prepared for taking 
orders. He firſt ſtudied the Thirty-nine Articles, that 
he might be ſatisfied of their being agreeable to ſcrip- 
ture. Then, he examined himſelf by the qualifications 
of a miniſter mentioned in the New Teſtament, and by 
the queſtions that he knew were to be put to him at his 
ordination. On the Saturday, he was much in prayer 


for himſelf and thoſe who were to be ordained with him. 


On the morning of his ordination, (which was at Glou- 
ceſter, Sunday, June 20, 1736) he roſe early, and again 
read, with prayer, St Paul's epiftles to Timothy, and, 
after his ordination, went to the Lord's table. 
On the Sunday afterwards he preached a ſermon in 


| the church where he was baptized, to a very crowded 


auditory, on the neceſſity and benefit of religious ſociety, Hig 
own remark upon this was; © Laſt Sunday in the after- 
noon, I preached my firſt ſermon in the church where I 
was baptized, and alſo firſt received the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. Curioſity drew a large congregation to- 
gether. The fight at firſt a little awed me. But I wag 


comforted with a heart-telt ſenſe of the divine preſence: 


And ſoon found the advantage of having been accuſtom- 
ed to public ſpeaking, when a boy at ſchool; and of ex- 
horting and teaching the priſoners, and poor people at 
their private houſes, whilſt at the univerſity. By theſe 
means, I was kept from being daunted over much. Ag 


I proceeded, I perceived the fire kindled, till at laft, 
| though ſo young, and amidft a crowd of thoſe who knew | 


me in my childiſh days, I truſt, I was enabled to ſpeak 


with ſome degree of goſpel authority. Some few mock- 
ed; but mo 


for the preſent ſeemed ſtruckx: And I 
have fince heard, that a complaint had been made to the 
biſhop, that I drove fifteen mad the firſt ſermon. The 
worthy prelate, as I am informed, wiſhed that the mad- 


neſs might not be forgotten, before next Sunday. 


The week following, he returned to Oxford, and took, 


* 


his bachelor's degree. And here he found full employ- 


ment in taking care of the priſoners and the poor. But 


it was not long before he was invited to London, to 


| ſerve the cure of a friend going into the country. He 


continued there two months, lodging in the tower, read - 


ing prayers in the chapel twice a week, catechizing and 


dee once, beſides daily viſiting the ſoldiers in the 
arracks and in the infirmary. He alſo read prayers 
every evening at Wapping Chapel, and preached at 
Ludgate-Priſon every Tueſday. While he was here, 


letters came from the Meſſrs Weſleys and Ingham in 


Georgia, which made him long to go and help them. 
But not ſeeing his call clear, at the appointed timeche re- 


turned to his little charge at Oxford; where ſeveral 


youths met daily at his room, to build up each other in 
their moſt holy faith. But he was quickly called from 
hence again, to ſupply the cure of Dummer in Hamp- 
ſhire. Here he read prayers twice a day, early in the 
morning, and in the evening, after the people came from 
work, He alſo daily catechiſed the children, and viſited 
trom houſe to houte, He now divided the day into 
three parts, allotting cight hours for ſleep and meals, 
eight tor ſtudy and retiremer.t, and eight for reading 
prayers, catechizing, and viſiting the people. Yet his 


mind ſtill ran on going abroad. And being now fully 


convinced he was called of God thereto, he {et all things 
in order, and, in January, 1737, went down to take 
leave of his friends in Glouceſter, It was in this jour 
ney that God began to bleſs his miniftry in an uncom- 

mon manner. Wherever he preached, amazing multi- 
tudes of hearers flocked together, in Glouceſter, in 
Stone-houſe, in Bath, in Briſtol; 1o that the heat of the 
churches was ſcarce ſupportable. And the impreſſions 


made on the minds of many were no leis extraordinary. 
return to London, while he was detained by 
General 
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General Oglethorpe, from week to week, and from 
month to nk, it plealed God to bleſs his word ſtill 
more. And he was indefatigable in his labour: Gene- 
rally on Sunday he preached four times, to exceeding 
large auditories; beſides reading prayers twice or thrice, 
and walking to and fro ten or twelve miles. 

- As his popularity increaſed, oppoſition increaſed pro- 
portionably. Some of the clergy became angry ; two 
of them ſent tor him and told him, they would not let 
him preach in their pulpits any more, unlels he re- 

nou 


them were irritated the more, by his free converlation 


with many of the ſerious diſſenters, who invited him to 


ir houſes, and repeatedly told him, That if the 
: B Bs of the n and juſtification by faith, 
were preached powerfully in the churches, there would 
be few difſenteM Nor was he w 
poſition even from ſome of his friends. But under 
theſe dilcouragements, he had great comfort in meeting 
every evening with a band of religious intimates, to 
ſpend an hour in prayer, for the advancement of the 
goſpel, and for all their acquaintance, fo far as they 


knew their circumſtances. In this he had uncommon 
Tatisfaction : Once he ſpent a whole night with them in 


Prayer and praiſe; and lometimes at midnight, after 


e had been quite wearied with the labours of the day, 
be found his firength renewed in this exerciſe, which 


made him compoſe his ſermon upon Intercęſſiun. The 


nearer the time of his embarkation approached, the 


d that part of the pretace of his termon on re- 
generation, (lately publiſhed) wherein he wiſhed“ that 
his brethrea would entertain their auditories oftener 
with diſcourſes upon the new birth.” Probably ſome of 


n England.“ Nor was he without op - 


more affectionate and eager the people grew. Thou- 


fands and thouſands of prayers were put up for him. 


They would run and ſtop him in alleys of the churchee, 


was hardeſt for him to part with his weeping friends 


at St Dunſtan's, where he helped to adminiſter the ſa- 
crament to them, after ſpending the night before in 
prayer: This parting was to him almoſt inſupportable. 
Gn December the 28th, he left London. 


ber the 3oth he went on board; but it was above a | 
moath before they cleared the land. One happy effect 


of their very {low paſſage, he mentions in April follow- 


It was on 


che 29th that he firſt preached without notes. Decem- his ſounding board; and who, when his goſpel was 


refuſed by the Jews, tent his ſervants into the high- 


ing: Bleſſed be God, we now live very comfortably 


in the great cabbin. We talk of little elſe but God and 


and our new birth in the ſecond Adam.“ It ſeems like- 


wiſe to have been a peculiar providence, that he ſhould 


ſpend a little time at Gibraltar ; where both citizens and 


Aoldiers, bigh and low, young and old, acknowledged 


the day of their viſitation. He arrived at the parſonage- 
houſe at Savannah, May 7, 1738, about four months 
.after his firſt embarkation at Deptford. _ Upon this 
voyage (many years after) he made the following re- 


flection: A long, and, I truſt, not altogether unpro- | 


fitable voyage. What ſhall I render to the Lord for 
all his mercies? Beſides being ſtrengthened to gothrough 
my public work, I was enabled to write letters, and 
_*;compoſe ſermons, as though I had been on land. — 
ves at this diſtance of time, the remembrance of the 
* happy hours | enjoyed in religious exerciſes on the 
deck, is refreſhing to my ſoul. And though nature 
ſometimes relented at being taken from my friends, and 
little unuſual inconvenicnces of a lea- life; yet, a con- 
ſciouſneſs that I had in view the glory of God, and the 
good of ſouls, from time to time afforded me un- 
ipezkable ſatisfaction.“ 3 

From Sunday, May 7, 1738, till the latter end of 
Auguſt following, he made full proof of his miniſtry 


E 


| 
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| in Georgia, particularly at Savannah: He read prayers 


and expounded twice a day, and vilited the fick daily, 
On Sunday he expounded at five in the morning; at 
ten read prayers and preached, and at three in the after. 
noon ; and at ſeven in the evening expounded the 
church catechiim. How much eaſier is it for our 
brethren in the miniſtry, either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, to find tault with ſuch a labourer in our 
Lord's vineyard, than to tread in his ſteps? It was now 


that he obſerved the deplorable condition of many chil. 
dren here; and now the firſt thought entered his mind 
oft founding an Orphan-Houſe; for which he deter- 

mined to raiſe contributions in England, if God ſhould ' 


give him a ſafe return thither. In December tollowing 
after a perilous paſſage by Ireland he did return to Lon- 


don: And on Sunday, January the 14th, 1739, he 
was ordained prieft by his friend biſhop B 0 


But though the churches were large, and crouded ex- 


ceedingly, yet many hundreds ſtood in the church- _ 


yards, and hundreds more returned home. This put 


him upon the firft thought of preaching in the open 


air, But when he mentioned it to ſome ot his friends, 
they judged it to be mere madneſs, So he did not 
carry it into execution, till after he had left London. 


It was on Wedneſday, February 21, thar finding all the 


church doors to be ſhut againſt him in Briſtol, (beſide 


that no church was able to contain one half of the 


congregation) at three in the afternoon he went to 


Kingſwood, and preached abroad, to near two thouſand 
people. The colliers, he had heard, were very rude, 


and very numerous; fo uncultivated, that no body 


| cared to go among them; neither had they any place of 


e, | worſhip ; and often, when provoked, they were a ter- 
and follow him with wiſhful looks. But above all, it 


ror to the whole city of Briſtol. He therefore looked 
upon the civilizing of theſe people, and much more, 


| the bringing of them to the profeſſion and practice of 
chriſtianity, as a matter of great ay ee * I thought 
| (fays he) it might be doing the ſe 


who had a mountain for his pulpit, and the heavens for 


ways and hedges.” After much prayer, and many 


ſtruggles with himſelf, he one day went to Hannam 
Mount, and, ſtanding upon a hill, began to 


about a hundred colliers, upon Matth. v. 1, 2 
Chriſt: And ſcarce a word is heard among us when to- 


gether, but what has reference to our fall in the firſt, 


preach to 


This ſoon took air. At the ſecond and third N 


numbers greatly increaſed, till the congregation, at a 


moderate computation, amounted to near twenty thou- 
ſand, But with what gladneis and eagerneſs many of 
theſe delpiſed outcaſts, who had never been in a church 
in their lives, received the word, is above deſcription. 
Having (as he writes) no righteouſneſs of their own 
to renounce, they were glad to hear of a Jeſus who was 
a friend to publicans, and came not to call the righteous 
but ſinners to repentance. The firſt diſcovery of their 
being affected, was to tee the white gutters made by 


their tears, which plentifully fell downtheir black checks, 
as they came out of their coal pits, Hundreds and hun- 


dreds of them were ſoon brought under deep convic- 
tions, which (as the event proved) happily ended in a 
ſound and thorough converſion. The change was viti- 
ble to all, though numbers choſe to impute it to any 
thing, rather than the finger of God. As the ſcene was 
quite new, and I had juft began to be an extempore 
preacher, it often occaſioned many inward conflicts, — 
Sometimes, when twenty thouſand people were before 
me, I had not, in my own apprehenſion, a word to lay, 
either to God or them, But I was never totally deſerted, 
and frequently (for to deny it would be lying againſt 
God) fo aſſiſted, that I knew by happy experience, 


what 


enlon at 
Chriſt- church, Oxford. The next day he came to Lon- 


don again; and on Sunday the 21ſt preached twice. 85 


rvice of my Creator, 
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rivers of living water, The open firmament above me, 
the proſpe&t of the adjacent fields, with the ſight of 
thouſands and thouſands, ſome 1a coaches, tome on 
horleback, and ſome in the trees, and at times all affect- 
ed and drenched in tears together, to which ſometimes 


was added the ſolemnity of the approaching evening, | 


was almoſt too much for, and quite overcame me. 
Beſides the colliers, and thouſands from gate ge 
villages, perſons of all ranks flocked daily out of Briſtol. 
And he was ſoon invited to preach, by tome of the bet- 
ter {ort, in a large bowling-green in the city itſelf. 
Many indeed ſneered tc ſee a ſtripling, with a gown, 


mount a table, upon what they called unconſecrated 


ground. And for once, or twice, it excited the con- 
tempt and laughter of the higher rank, who formerly 


were his admirers, when he preached in the churches. 


But God enabled him to ſtand the laugh, and to preach 
the goſpel ot Chriſt with earneſtneſs and conſtancy ; 


and was pleaſed to attend it with his bleſſing. From 


all quarters, people flocked, under great concern about 
their ſouls. On Friday he preached there to four or five 
thouland; and on Sunday to (it was ſuppoſed) ten 
thouſand, The number continually increaſed all the 
time he ſtayed at Briſtol, And a flame of holy love was 
kindled, which will not eaſily be put out. The ſame 
was aſterwards kindled in various parts of Wales, of 


_ Glonceſterſhire, and Worceſterſhire, Indeed wherever | 


meſſenger. 


abundantly confirmed the word of his 
On Sunday, April 29, he preached the firſt time in 


Moorfields, and on Kennington- common. Opportu- 


nities of preaching in a more regular way being now de- 
nied him, and his preaching in the fields being attended 


with a remarkable bleſſing, he judged it his duty to go 


on in this practice, and ventuted the following Sunday 
into Moorfields. Public notice having been given, and 


the thing being new and ſingular, upon coming out of | tending his 
the coach, he found an incredible number oi people al- 
1ſembled. Many had told him, that he ſhould never 


come again out of that place alive. He went in, how- | 


ever, between two ot his friends, who by the preſſure of 
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the crowd, were ſoon parted entirely from him, and 


were obliged to leave him to the mercy of the rabble. | 


But theſe, inſtead of hurting him, formed a lane for | field, Springfield, Suffield, Windſor, Heriford, Weathers 


| him, and carried him along to the middle of the fields, 


(where a table had been placed, which was broken in 


pieces by the crowd) and afterwards back again to the 


wall that then parted the upper and lower Moorfields; 


from whence he preached without moleſtation, to an 


exceeding great multitude in the lower fields. Finding 
ſuch encouragement, he went that ſame evening to 
Kennington-Common, a large open place, near three 


miles diftant from London, where he e a TAR 
chaved with as 


multitude, who were all attention, an ; 
much regularity and quietneis, as if they had been in a 


Being again detained in England from month 
to month, he made little excurſions into ſeveral coun- 


ties, and received the contributions of willing multi- 


tudes, for an Orphau-Houſe in Georgia. The embargo, 

which was then laid on the ſhipping, gave him leiſure 
for more journies, through various parts of England. 
At length, on Auguſt the 14th, 1739, he embarked.— 


But he did not land in Penſylvania till October the zoth, 
Afterwards he went through A ee the Jerlepy, 


New- Vork, and back again to Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, preaching all along to im- 


irginia, 


menſe ey iy Fo with full as great effect as in Eng- 


land; and on January the 1 1th, 1740, he arrived at Sa- 
vannah. = 1 

January the 29th he added three deſolate orphans to 
neat twenty which he had in his houſe before. The 


E 


what: our Lord meant by ſaying, Out of His belly ſhall flow 


— 


to fetch the orphans that were in the ſouthern parts of 


next day he laid out the ground for the houſe, about 
ten miles from Savannah. February the 11th he took 
in four orphans more, and ſet out for Frederica, in order 


the colony. In his return he fixt a ſchool, both for 
children and grown perſons, at Darien, and took four 
orphans thence, March the 25th he laid the firſt ſtone 
ot the Orphan-Houle, to which, with great propriety, 
he gave the name of Betheida. He had now about 


| farty orphans, fo that there were near an hundred 


mouths to be ted daily. But he was careful for no- 


thing, caſting his care on Him who * feedeth the young 


rayens that call upon him.” In April, he made another 
tour through Penſylvania, the Jerſeys, and New-Y ork. 
Incredible multitudes flocked to hear, among whom 
were abundance of negroes. In all places the greater 

part of the hearers were affected to an amazing degree. 


Many were deeply convinced of their loft ſtate ; many : 


truly converted to God. He returned to Savannah, 


| June the 5th. The next evening, during the public 
| lervice, the whole congregation, young aud old, were 
| diflolved in tears: And others, who came to viſit them, 


were deeply impreſſed. In Auguſt he ſet out again by 
lea; and through Rhode Iſland, where he preached to 
large congregations, he came to Boſton, While he was 
here, and in the neighbouring places, he was extremely 
weak in body. Yet the multitudes of hearers were ſo 
great and the effects wrought on them ſo aſtoniſhing, as 


| the oldeſt men then alive in the towa had never ſeen be- 


fore. He ſet out next for Northampton: Having read 


| in England an account of a remarkable work of conver- 


ſion there, publiſhed by their paſtor the reverend Mr 
Jonathan Edwards; and having a great deſire to ſee 


him, and to hear the account from his own mouth. At 


Concord, Sudbury, Marlborough, Worceſter, Leiceſter, 

Hadley, places all lying in the way, pulpits and houſes 
were every where opened, and a continued influence at- 
reaching, At Northampton, when he 


came to remind them of what God had formerly done 


for them, it was like putting fire to tinder. Both miniſ- 
ter and people were much moved; as were the children 
of the family, at an exhortation which their father de- 


fired Mr Waitefield to give them. 


After leaving Northampton, he preached in Weſt- 


field, Middleton, and Wallingford, to large and affected 
congregations. And October 23, reached Newhaven, 
where he was affectionately received by Mr Pierpoint, 
brother-in-law to Mr Edwards, and had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing his friend Mr Noble of New-York, who brought 


him letters from Georgia. Here allo he was much re- 
| freſhed with the converfation of ſeveral goſpel miniſ- 


ters. It being aſſembly time, and the governor and 
burgeſſes then fitting, he ſtayed till Lord's-day, and had 
the pleaſure to ſee numbers daily impreſſed. The good 
old governor was particularly much affected; and at a 


private viſit which Mr Whitefield paid him, faid, 


** Thanks be to God, for ſuch refreſhings in our way 


| to heaven.” On Monday morning he ſet forward, and 


preached with his utual ſucceſs at Milford, Stratford, 
Fairfield, Newark, and Stanford, where he was viſited by 


1lome miniſters under deep concern, This was on the, 
borders of New- York province, into which he now a= 


gain entered, and preached at Rye and Kingſbridge, 
on his way to the city of New-York, where he arrived 
October 30. Here for three days ſucceſſively, and af- 
terwards at Staten-Ililand, Newark, Baſkenridge, his 
preaching appeared to be attended with more ſueceſs 
than ever. At Trenton he had a long conference with 


| ſome miniſters about Mr Gilbert Tennent's complying 


with an invitation to go and preach in New England. 
Atter prayer, and conſidering the arguments both . 
| an 
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o; Which, however diffident of himſelf, he was per- 


ſuaded to do. 
eee bleſſing to multitudes, in that extenſive 
colony. W 
Saturday November 8, Mr Whitefield came back to 
Philadelphia, and next day preached to ſeveral thouſands 


in a houſe built for that purpoſe, ſince his laſt departure. 
{ſaw many, who were the 
fruits of his former miniſtrations ; and continued among 
them till November 17, preaching twice a day, After- 
louceſter, Greenwich, Piles- 
Grove, Cohanſie, Salem, Newcaſtle, Whitely-Creek, 
Fog's-Manor, Nottingham; in many or moſt of which | 
places, the congregations were numerous, and deeply 


Here he both heard of, an 


wards he preached in 


affected. November 22, he got to Bohemia in Mary- 
land, and from thence he went to Reedy-Ifland. At both 
places his preaching was attended with great influence, 
Aud at | bo place (their ſloop being detained by con- 
trary wit near a week) he preached frequently. All 


the captains and crews of the ſhips that were wind- | 


bound conſtantly attended, and great numbers crowded 
out of the country, ſome as far as from Philadelphia: 
And as great concern as ever came upon their minds. 
December 1, he ſet ſail from Reedy-Iſland for Charles- 
Town in South-Carolina, and here he makes the follow- 
ing remark : © It is now the ſeventy-fifth day, ſince 1 
arrived at Rhode-Iſland. My body was then weak, but 


the Lord has much renewed its ſtrength. I have been 


enabled to preach, I think, an hundred and ſeventy- 


five times in public, beſides exhorting frequently in pri- 
vate. I have travelled upwards of eight hundred miles, 


and gotten upwards of ſeven hundred pounds ſterling 
in goods, proviſions, and money, for the Georgia or- 


phans. Never did 1 perform my journeys with ſo little 
fatigue, or ſee ſuch a continuance of the divine preſence | 


in the congregations to whom I have preached. Praiſe 


the Lord, O my ſoul.” After a pleaſant paſſage of 
eight or nine days, and preaching again at Charles-Town | | 


and Savannah, he arrived on the 14th of December at 
the Orphan-houſe, where he found his family comtort- 
ably ſertled. At Rhode-Iſland he had providentially 
met with one Mr Jonathan Barbar, whoſe heart was very 


much knit to him, and who was willing to help him at 


the Orphan-Houſe. Him therefore, he left ſuperinten- 


Gant for the ſpiritual, and Mr Haberſham for the tem- 


pPoral affairs; and having ſpent a very comfortable Chriſt- 
mas with his orphan family, ke ſet off again for Charles- 


'Town, where he arrived January 3, 174 , and preached. 
affectionate audito- 


twice every day as uſual, to mo 
ries, till the 16th of January, when he went on board 
for England. He arrived the 11th of March at Fal- 
mouth, rode poſt to London, and preached at Kenning- 
n the Sunday following. 3 
The new and unexpected ſituation in which he now 
found bimſelf, will be beft deſcribed in his own words: 
CL) 


„But what a trying ſcene appeared here! In my zeal, 
during my Journey through America, [ had written two 


well-meanr, though injudicious letters, againfi England's 
two great favourites, © The Whole Duty of Man,” and 
„ Archbiſhop Tillotſon,” who, I ſaid, knew no more of 


religion than Mahomet. The Moravians had made in- 


roads upon the {-cieties. Mr John Weſley, ſome way or 
other, had been prevailed on to preach and print 1n ta- 
your of perfection, and univerſal redemption; and very 
ſtrongly againſt election, a doctrine, which I thought, 
and do now believe was taught me ot God, theretore 
could not poſſibly recede trom. Thinking it my duty 
10 to do, I had written an anſwer at the Orphan-Houle, 
wich though reviſed, and much approved of by ſome 

good and judicious divines, I think had ſome tco ſtrong 


L- 990 ] 
and againſt this propoſal, they thought it beſt he ſhould | 


And his miniſtrations were attended with 


embarraſſed in my outward circumſtances. 


which Mr John 
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expreſſions about ablolute reprobation, which the apoL. 


tle leaves rather to be inferred, than expreſt. The world 
was angry at me for the former, and numbers of m 

own ſpiritual children for the latter. One that got ſome 
hundreds of pounds by my ſermons, being led away hy 
the Moravians, refuſed to print for me any more. And 
others wrote to me, that God would deſtroy me in a 
fortnight; and that my fall was as great as Peter's. In. 
ſtead of having thouſands to attend me, ſcarce one ot 
my ſpiritual children came to ſee me from morning to 
night. Oace at Kennington-Common, I had not above 
a hundred to hear me. At the ſame time, I was much 
A thou- 
ſand pounds I owed for the Orphan-Houſe. Two hun. 
dred and fifty pounds bills drawn upon Mr Seward, 
now dead, were returned upon me. 


off, in the deareſt place of the king's dominions. 


pare with my old friends. It would have melted any 
heart to have heard Mr C. Weſley and me weeping, 
after prayer, that, if poſſible, the breach might be pre- 


vented, Once I preached in the Foundery, (a place 
eſley had procured in my abſence) 
on Gal. iii. but no more. All my work was to begin a- 
One day I was exceedingly refreſhed in reading 


gain, 
Beza's life of Calvin, wherein were theſe words, Calvin 


is turned out of Geneva, but behold a new church ariſes.” 


A gentlewoman lent me three hundred pounds to pay 


the preſent Orphan-Houſe demand: And a ſerious per- 
| fon (whom I never ſaw or heard of) giving me one 
guinea, I had ſuch confidence, that I ran down with it 


to a friend, and expreſſed my hope, that God who ſent 


this perſon with a guinea, would make it up fifteen 
hun red: Which Was the ſum 1 thought would be 


wanted. | | 


running by me whilſt preaching, diſdaining ſo much as 


to look at me, and ſome of them putting their fingers in ] 
their ears, that they might not hear one word I ſaid. A 
like ſcene opened at Briſtol, where I was denied preach- 


ing in the houſe I had founded : Buſy bodies, on both 
ſides blew u 


and aimed at the glory of our common Lord; though 


we hearkened too much to tale-bearers on both ſides, we | 
were kept trom anathematizing each other, and went 


on in our uſual way; being agreed in one point, endea- 
vouring to convert ſouls to the ever bleſſed Mediator.“ 


In conſequence of this, one Mr Cennick, a preacher 


who could not fall in with Mr Weſley's ſentiments, ard 


one or two more in like circumſtances, having joined 


Mr Whitefield, they began a new houſe in Kingiwood, 
and ſoon eſtabliſhed a ſchool among them that favoured 
Calviniſtical principles. And here, and in ſeveral other 


places, they preached to very large and ſerious congrega- 
tions, in the ſame manner as he had done in America. 
Thither he intended to return as toon as poſſible, Mean 
time, it being inconvenient, on account of the weather, 


to preach morning and evening in Moorfields; ſome 
free-grace diſſenters, (who ftood by him cloſely in that 
time of trial) got the loan of a piece of ground, and en- 
gaged with a carpenter to build a large temporary ſhed, 
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I was alſo threat- 

ned to be arreſted for two hundred pounds more. My 

travelling expences alſo to be defrayed. A family of a 
hundred to be daily maintained, four thouſand miles 


Ten thouſand times would I rather have died, than 


Never had I preached in Moorfields on a week day. 
| But in the ftrength of God, I began on Good-Friday, 
and continued twice a day, walking backward and for- 
ward from Leadenhall, for ſome time preaching under 
one of the trees, and had the mortification of ſeeing 
numbers of my ſpiritual children, who but a twelve- 
month ago could have plucked ont their eyes for me, 


the coals. A breach enſued. But as 
both ſides differed in judgment, and not in affection, 


] 
* 
d 
. 
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_ venant. 
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to {kreen the auditory from cold and rain, which he 
called a Tabernacle, as it was only intended to be made 
ule of for a few months, during his ſtay in his native 


country. The place h . 
Foundery, which he diſliked, becauſehe thought it look- 
ed like erecting altar againſt altar; but upon this occa- 
fon he remarks, All was wondertully overruled for 
ood, and for the furtherance of rhe Goſpel. A treſh a- 
wakening immediately began, Congregations grew 
exceeding large, and at the people's deſire, I ſent (ne- 


ceflity reconciling me more and more to lay-preaching) | 


for Meſſeurs Cennic, Harris, Scagrave, Humphries, 
xc. &c. &c. to aſſiſt.' Freſh doors were now opened 
to him, and invitations ſent to him from many places, 
where he had never been. At a common, near Brain- 


E 


lace fixed upon, was very near the 


tree in Eſſex, upwards of ten thouſand perſons attended. 


At Halſtead, Dedham, Coggeſhall, Wethersfield, Col- 


cheſter, Bury, Ipiwich, the congregations Were very | 


large and much affected. At this time alſo, he was 
ſtrongly lolicited by religious perſons, of different per- 
ſuaſions, to viſit Scotland. Several letters had paſt be- 
tween him and the Meſſieurs Erſkines, ſome time be- 
fore, and he had a great deſire to ice them. He there- 
fore took his paſſage from London to Lieth, where (at- 
ter five days, which he employed in writing many ex- 
ecllent letters to his orphans, &c. ſee Letter CCCXI. 
to CCORXXVII.) he arrived July 30, 1741. Several 
perſons of diſtinction moſt gladly received him, and 
would have had him preach at Edinburgh directly; but 


ſhould have the firſt offer; and therefore went immedi- 
ately to Dumfermlin, and preached in Mr Erikine's 


 meeting-houſe. Great periuaſions were uſed to detain 
bim at Dumfermlin, and as great to kee 
- preaching for, and viſiting the reverend Mr M 
who had been colleague to Mr Ralph Erſkine above 
twenty years, and who, as well as the reverend Mr Da- 
vidſon, a diſſenting miniſter in England, that went a- 

long with Mr Whitefield, were looked upon as per- 
jured, for not adhering to the ſolemn league and co- | 
This was new language to him, and therefore 


him from 
r Wardlaw, 


unintelligible. But that he might be better informed, 
it was propoſed that the reverend Mr Moncrief, Mr 


Ebenezer Erſkine, and others, members of the aſſociate 
preſbytery, ſhould convene in a few days, in order to 
In the mean time, Mr Ralph 
, Erſkine accompanied him to Edinburgh, where he 
- preached in the Orphan-houſc Park, (held-preaching be- 
ing no novelty in Scotland) to a very large and affected 


give him farther light. 


auditory, upon thele words, “The Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but rightcouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy GHS. The next day he preached in the Weſt 
Kirk, and expreſſed great pleaſure in hearing two goſpel 


— — 


be was determined that the reverend Meſſirs Erſkines 


ſermons from the reverend Mr Guſhart, and the reve- 
rend Mr Mac Vicar. And the following day, he preach- 


ed in the Cannongate church, where Mr Ralph Eiſkine 
went up with him into the pulpit. 
According to promiſe, he returned with him to Dum- 


fermlin, where Mr E. Erſkine, and ſeveral of the aſſo- 


ciate preſbytery were met together, When Mr White- 


field came, they ſoon propoſed to proceed to bulinels. | 
He aſked them for what purpoſe ? They anſwered, to 


diſcourſe, and ſet him right about church government, 


and the ſolemn league and covenant... He replied, they 
might ſave themſelves that trouble, for he had no ſeru- 
ple about it, and that ſettliug church government, and 


preaching about the ſolemn league and covenant, was 
not his plan, He then told them ſomething of his ex. 


perience, and how he was led into his preſent way of 


acting. One of them, in particular, ſaid he, was deep- 


ly affected. And Mr E. Erſkine deſired they would have 


patience with him, for that having been born and bred 
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in England, and never ſtudied the point, he could not 
be 0 N to be perfectly acquainted with it. But 


Mr M. inſiſted, that he was therefore more inexculeable, 
tor England had revolted moſt with reſpect to church 
goverament; and that he, being born and educated 
there, could not but be acquainted with the matter in 
debate. Mr Whitefield told him, he had never yet 
made the tolemn league and covenant the ſubject of his 


ſtudy, being too buſy about matters which he judged of 


greater importance, Several replied, that every pin of 
the tabernacle was precious. He anſwered, that in 


every building, there were outſide and inſide workmen ; 


that the latter, at preſent, was his province; that if they 


thought themſelves called to the former, they might pro- 
ceed in their own way and he would proceed in his. He 


then aſked them ſeriouſly, what they would have him 
to do? The anſwer was, that he was not deſired to ſub- 


ſcribe immediately to the ſolemn league and covenant, 
but to preach only for them, till he had further light. 
He aſked, why only for them? Mr R. E. ſaid, They 
were the Lord's people.“ He then aſked, Were no o- 


ther the Lord's people but themſelves? If not, and if 
others were the devil's people, they had more need to be 


' preached to; that for his part, all places were alike to 


him ; and that if the pope himſelf would lend him his 


pulpit, he would gladly proclaim in it the righteouſneſs _ 


of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Something paſſed about ta- 
king two of their brethren with him to England, to ſet- 
tle preſbytery there; and then with two more, to go 
and ſettle preſbytery in America. But he aſked, ſup- 


poſe a number of independents ſhould come, and declare, 


that after the greateſt ſearch, they were convinced that 
independency was the right church government, and 
would diſturb nobody, if tolerated ; ſhould they be to- 


lerated? They anſwered, No.—Soon after this the com- 


pany broke up. And Mr M. preached upon Iſa. xxi. 
11,12, © Watchman, what of the night? &c.” And 
took occaſion to declaim ftrongly againft the ceremo- 
nies of the church of England, and to argue“, That 
one who held communion: with that church, or with the 


backſlidden church of Scotland, could not be an inſtru- 
ment of reformation.*' The conſequence of all this, was, _ 


an open breach, Mr Whitefield retired thoughtful and 
uneaſy to his cloſet, and after preaching in the fields, 


fat down and dined with them, and then took a final 


leaveT. ; 5 *** 8 
Many waited at Edinburgh to know the iſſue of the 


conference, who were not diſappointed in the event. 


Thither he returned, after preaching at Innerkeithing, 
and the Queen's-ferry; and continued preaching al- 
ways twice, often thrice, (and once, ſeven times a day) 
for ſome weeks together. The churches were open, 
but not being able to hold half the congregations, he 


generally preached twice a day in the Orphan-Hoſpital 
Park to many thouſands. Perſons of the beſt faſhion, 
as well as ot the meaner rank, attended ; at ſome ot their 
| houles he generally expounded every evening. And 


every day, almoſt, there were new evidences of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his labours. Numbers of miniſters and ſtudents 
came to hear him, and aged, experienced chriſtians told 


his ſermon, in talking againſt prelacy, the Common Prayer-Book, the ſurplice, 
the roſe in the hat, and ſuch like externals; thit when he came ta the latter 


part of his text, to invite poor ſinners to Jeſus Chrilt, his breath was ſo gone, 


that he could ſcarce be heard. What a pity, that the laſt was not firſt, and 
the firſt lait!“ Letter CCCXXXIX, > oa 
n Having dropt ſomething about perſons erg t a Rabel: Miſtreſs . 

ſaid, * It was a hard ſaying. Upon which I replied. I feared it was a true one, 

and that they would find the Babel fall down about their ears I was never 
received into their houſe any more. Thus was I called to make another ſa- 

crifice of my affections. But what J had met with in England, made this the 
more eaſy,” Letter CCCLXVIL. 

Among his particular friends were the Marquiſs of Lothian, the Earl of 

Leven, Lord Rae, Lady Mary Hamilton, Lady Francis Gardiner, Lady jean 
Nimmo, Lady Dirleton, See his letters from Auguſt to December. 1741, 


9 Q. him, 
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I attended; but the good man ſo ſpent himſelf in the former part of 
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him, they could ſet their ſeahto what he preached. 
this firſt viſit to Scotland he preached at Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Pailley, Perth, Sterling, 
Crief, Falkirk, Airth, Kinglaſhe, Aberdeen, Culroſs, 
Kinrois, Couper of Fife; and alſo at Stonehive, Ben- 
holm, Montroſe, Brechin, Fortar, Couper of Angus; 
and at Innerkeithing, Newbottle, Galaſhields, Maxton, 
and Haddington; and in the weſt country, at Killern, 
Fintry, and Balfrone. To other places to which he was 
invited, he did not go at this time. But (having col- 
lected above five hundred pounds, Fr and goods, 
for his orphans) he left Edinburgh in the latter end of 
October, to go through Wales, in his way to London. 


After having gone through evil report and good re- 


| port in Scotland, Mr Whitefield left Edinburgh in Oco- 


ber, 1741, and travelled to Abergavenny in Wales, 
where, in conſequence ofa former reſolution, he marri- 
ed Mrs James, a widow lady of that place. From 


| thence he went to Briſtol, where he preached twice a day 


with his uſual ſucceſs. Alter various excurſions into 


year, 1742, and now ventured to take a very extraor- 
_ Ginary ſtep. 


fields, for mountebanks, players, puppet-ſhows, . &c. 
which were attended from morning till night, by in- 

numerable multitudes of the lower fort of people. He 
formed a reſolution to preach the goſpel among them; 
_ and executed it. ; 5 


On Whitmonday, at {1x o'clock in the morning, at- 


tended by a large congregation of praying people, he 


began. Thouſands, who were waiting there, gaping 


for their uſual recon, 92 flocked round him. 
text was Jobn iii. 14. T g 0 
wept: And many ſeemed to be ſtung with deep convic- 


tion for their paſt ſins. All was huſhed and ſolemn. 
Being thus encouraged, (ſays he) I ventured out a- 


gain at goon, When the fields were quite full; and could 


ſcarce help {miling, to ſee thoutands, when a merry- 
andrew was trumpeting to them, upon obſerving me 


mount a ſtand on the other ſide of the field, deſertin 
him, till not lo much as one was left behind, but al 
Rocked to hear the goſpel. But this, together with a 


complaint that they had taken near twenty or thirty | 
pounds leſs that day than uſual, fo enraged the owners 


of the booths, that when I came to preach a third time 


in the evening, in the midft of the ſermon, a merry-an- 


drew got up upon a man's ſhoulders, and advancing 
near the pulpit, attempted to {laſh me with a long heavy 
whi 


eruitipg ſerjeant, with his drum, &c. to paſs through 


the congregation. But I deſired the people to make way | which was a general rendezyous of the people of God. 


_ The communion-table was in the field; three tents, at 
proper diſtances, all ſurrounded with a multitude of 
hearers ; above twenty miniſters 


for the king's officer, which was quietly done. 


ſite ſide, aſſembled together, and having got a great pole 


for their ſtandard, advanced with ſound of drum, in a 


very threatening manner, till they came near the ſkirts 
of the congregation. Uncommon courage was given 
both to preacher and hearers. I prayed for ſupport and 
_ deliverance, and was heard. For juſt as they approach- 

ed us with looks full of reſentment, I know not by 


what accident, they quarrelled among themſelves, threw | 


downtheir ſtaff, and went their way, leaving, however, 


many of their company behind, who, before we had done, 


I truſt were brought over to join the beſieged party. I 
think I continued in prayer, preaching, and ſinging, 
(for the noiſe was too great at times to preach) about 
three hours. Wethen retired to the tabernacle, where thou- 
lands flocked, We were determined to pray down the 
| booths; but, bleſſed be God, more ſubſtantial work was 
dope. At a moderate computation, I received ( 8 
4 thouſand notes from perſons under conviction; an 


nn 
- 


* 


p leveral times. Soon afterwards they got a re- 


Find- 
ing theſe efforts to fail, a large body, quite on the oppo- 


It had been the cuftom for many years | 
aft, in the holiday ſeaſons, to erect booths in Moor- 
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| ſoon after, upwards of three hundred were received into 


together without marriage. 
| his wife for another, and given fourteen ſhilling 


brands out of the burning.“ 


of his miniſtry. At Edinburgh he preached twice a day 
ſucceſs. 4 as uſual, in the Hoſpital Park, where a number of {cats 
the country, he went to London in the ſpring of the | and ſhades, in the form of an amphitheatre, were ereQ- 


ed for the accommodation of his hearers. And in conte- 


leſs than three times upon the very day of his arrival, 


a few weeks, 


WHI 


the ſociety in one day. Some I married, that had lived 
One man had exchanged 


l in EX - 
change. Numbers, that ſeemed as it were to have been 


bred up tor Tyburn, were at that time plucked as fite- 


Soon after theſe tranſactions, he embarked a ſecond 
time for Scotland, and arrived at Leith, on the 34 of 
June, 1742. Here he had much to do with the bigo- 
try and narrownels of ſome particular people, and eipe- 
cially with the ſecedere, into the particulars of which Dr 


_ Gillies has entered with fulneſs and candour, but which 


we have not ſpace nor inclination torecite, Upon his 
ſecond arrival in Scotland, June 1742, he was received 
by great numbers, among whom were {ome perſons of 
diſtinction, with much joy: And had the ſatis faction of 
ſeeing and hearing more and more of the happy fruits 


quence of earneſt invitations, he went to the weſt coun- 
try, particularly to Cambuſlang, where he preached no 


to a vaſt body of people, an he had preached that 
ſame morning at Glaſgow, The laſt of thele exerciſes 


| he began at nine at night, continuing till eleven, when 


he {aid he obſerved ſuch a commotion among the peo- 


ple, as he had never ſeen in America. Mr Mac Culloch 
preached after him, till paſt one in the morning, and 
| even then could hardly perſuade the people to depart. 
All night in the fields might be heard the voice of pray- 


er and praiſe. As Mr Whitefield was frequently at 


| Cambuſlang Curing this ſeaſon, a deſcription of what he 
di 


obſerved there at different times, will be. beſt given in 
his own words; © Perſons from all parts flocked to ſee, 


and many from many parts, went home convinced, and 


converted unto God, A brae or hill, near the manſe at 
Cambuſlang, ſeemed to be formed by providepce, for 


containing a large congregation. People fat unwearigd 

| til] two in the morning, to hear ſermons, diſregarding 
the weather. You could ſcarce walk a yard, but you 
muſt tread upon ſome, either rejoicing in God for mer- 

| cies received, or crying out for more. Thouſands and 


thouſands have I ſeen, before it was poſſible to catch it 
by dr. melted down under the word and power 
of God. At the celebration of the holy communion, 


their Joy was ſo great, that at the deſire of many, both 
| {ters and people, in imitation of Hezekiah's paſſo- 


mini 
ver, they had, a month or two afterwards, a ſecond; 


(among whom was 

good old Mr Bonner) attending to preach and aſſiſt, all 

enli vening and enliyened by one another.“ 
Beſides his labours at Glaig 


in the weſt of Scotland he viſited within the compals of 


them, and at ſeveral three or four times. It is worth 


while to ſet down the journal of a week or two. In 
the beginning of July, he preached twice on Monday 
at Paiſley; on the Tueſday and Wedneiday, three times 


each day at Irvine; on Thurſday, twice at Mearns ; on 
Friday, three times at Cumbernaud ; and on Saturday, 
twice at Falkirk, And again in the latter end of Au- 
guſt, on Thuriday, he preached twice at Greenock ; on 
Friday, three times at Kilbride ; on Saturday, once at 
Kilbride, and twice at Stevenſon ; on Sabbath, four 
times at Irvine; on Monday, once at Irvine, and 


three. 


* 


01 ow and Cambuſlang, it is 
lomewhat ſurprizing to think, how many other places 


reaching once or twice at every one of 
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three times at Kilmarnock; on Tueſday, once at 


Kilmarnock, and tour times at Stewarton.; on We dnei- 


day, once at Sewarton, and twice at the Mearns, He 
was alſo at Inchannon, New Kilpatrick, Calder, and 
Killyth, (where the religious concern ſtill increaſed) and 
at Torpichen, He was indeed ſometimes taken very 
ill, and his friends thought he was going off: But in 
the pulpit (ſays he) the Lord, out of weakneſs, makes 
me to wax ſtrong, and cauſes me to triumph more and 
more.” And even when he retired for a day or two, 


it was on purpoſe to write letters, and to prepare pieces 


for the preſs, ſo that he was as buſy as ever. 

When he was at Edinburgh, he received accounts 
that the Spaniards had landed in Georgia. 

occaſion he wrote to Mr Haberſham ; I am glad my 


dear family is removed to Mr Bryan's, and that our glo- | 


rious God had raiſed him and his brother up, to be ſuch 


friends in time of need. 5 My thoughts have been va- 
_ riouſly exerciſed, but my heart kept ſtedfaſt and joyful | 
in the Lord of all lords, whoſe mercy endureth for ever. | 


Tong to be with you, and me thinks could willingly be 
found at the head of you kneeling and praying, though 


a2 Spaniard's ſword ſhould be put to my throat. But alas, I 


know not how I ſhould behave, if put to the trial: Only 


we have a promiſe, that as our day is, ſo our ſtrength ſhall. 


be. The thoughts of divine love carry me above every 


thing. My dear friend, the Spaniards cannot rob us of 


this: nor can men or devils. I humbly hope that I 
ſhall ſhortly hear of the ſpiritual and temporal welfare 
of you all.“ And he was not diſappointed ; for a few 

weeks after he was informed of his family's ſafe. return 


to Betheſda; About the end of October he left Scot- 
land, and rode 


poſt to London, where he arrived in 


about five days. 
continued in England, but was employed in travelling 
up and down to preach the kingdom of God, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs and the ſame oppolition as before. Af- 
ter « variety of theſe circumſtances, he reſolved to 
make another viſit to America, whither Mr Smith, a 
merchant, then in England,. in the name of thouſands 


ing from Portſmouth ; but being informed, juſt before 
he was about to take his farewell, that the captain re- 


Fuſed to take him, for fear, as he alledged, of ſpoiling 


the ſailors, he was obliged to go as far as 1 
„In my way, ſays he, I preached at Wellington, 


From October 1742 to Auguſt 1744, Mr Whitefield | 


where one Mr Darracott had been a bleſſed inſtrument 


of doing much good. At Exeter alſo, I reviſited, where 


many ſouls were awakened to the divine life. At Bid- 
deford, where good Mr Hervey had been curate, we had 
much of the power cf God; and alſo at Kingſbridge. 

But the chiet ſcene was at Plymouth and the dock, where 
expected leaſt ſucceſs. It is remarkable, that juſt be- 
fore his ſucceſs at Plymouth, he was in danger of being 
killed. Four Gentlemen, it ſeems, came to the houſe 
of one of his particular friends, kindly enquiring after 


him, and defiring to know where he lodged.* Soon 


_ afterwards, Mr Whitefield received a letter, informing 
dim, that the writer was a nephew of Mr 8 „ an 
attorney at New-York ; that he had the pleaſure of 

ſupping with Mr Whitefield at his uncle's houſe ; and 


delired his company to ſup with him, and a few more 


friends, at a tavern, Mr Whitefield ſent him word, 
that it was not cuſtomary for him to ſup abroad at ta- 


verns, but ſhould be glad of the gentleman's company | 


to eat a morſel with him at his lodgings ; he accordingly 
came and {upped ; but was obſerved frequently to look 
around him, and to be very abſent. At laſt he took his 
leave, and returned to his companions in the tavern; 
and being by them interrogated what he had done, he 
an{wered, That he had been uſed ſo civilly, he had 
not the heart to touch him, 
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Upon which it ſeems, another of the company, a 
lieutenant of a man of war, laid a wager of ten guineas, 
that he would do his buſineſs for him. His compani- 
ons, however, had the precaution to take away his ſword, 
It was now about ern and Mr Whitcheld having 
that day preached to a large congregation, and viſited 
the French priſoners, was gone to bed: When the land- 
lady came and told him that a well-dreſſed gentleman 
deſired to ſpeak with him, Mr Whitefield imagining it 
was ſomebody under conviction, deſired him to be 
brought up. He came and ſat down by the bed ſide, 
congratulated him upon the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and 


_ expreſſed much concern at being detained from hearing 
Upon this | 


him. Soon after he broke out into the moſt abuſive 
language, and in a cruel and cowardly manner, beat him 
in his bed. The landlady and her daughter hearing the 


| noiſe, ruſhed into the room, and ſeized upon him; but 
he ſoon diſengaged himſelf from them, and repeated 
his blows on Mr Whitefield, who being apprehenſive 


that he intended to ſhoot or ſtab him, underwent all the 


| ſurpriſe ot a ſudden and violent death. Afterwards a 


ſecond came into the houſe, and cried out from the bot- 


tom of the ſtairs, Take courage, I am ready to help 


you.“ But by the repeated cry of murder, the alarm was 
ſo great, that they both made off. The next morn- 
ing, ſays Mr Whitefield, I was to expound at a private 
houſe, and then to ſet out for Biddeford. Some urged 
me to ſtay and proſecute ; but being better employed, 
J went on my intended journey, was greatly bleſſed in 
preaching the everlaſting goſpel, and upon my return, 
was well paid for what J had ſuffered : Curioſity having 
led perhaps two thouſand more than ordinary, to ſee and 
hear a man that had like to have been murdered in his 


bed. And I ttuſt in the five weeks tims, while I waited 


for the convoy, hundreds. were awakened and turned 


| unto the Lord, At the dock alſo, near Plymouth, a 
glorious work was begun, Could the fields between 


Plymouth and the dock, ſpeak, they could tell what 
bleſſed ſeaſons were enjoyed there.” 


Mr Whitefield embarked again for America in the be- 


ginning of Auguft, 1744, though in but indifferent 
invited him. With him he took paſlage in a ſhip go- | 


health. He had a tedious pallage of eleven weeks, 
which increaſed his diſorder. When he arrived in New- 
England, Col. Pepperell, and others received him glad- 
ly. But his indiſpoſition prevented his reaching Boſton 
for three weeks, where he reſumed his labours and fet 
up a lecture, which he preached at ſix in the morning. 
I teldom preached (ſays he) to lels' than two thou- 
ſand. It was delightful to ſee ſo many of both ſexes, 
neatly dreſſed, flocking to hear the word, and return- 
ing home to family-prayer and breakfaſt, before the op- 


poſers were out of their beds. So that it was commonly 


laid, that, between early riſing and tar-water, the phy- 


ſicians would have no buſineſis.“ In ſhort he began to 


think of remaining in America; but the unfavourable 


climate ſo injured his conſtitution, and the debts of the 


Orphan-Houſe were ſo heavy, that it was neceſſary for 


him to make a voyage elſewhere for the recovery of bis 
health, and to think of Eugliſh liberality for the ſun- 


port of this eſtabliſhment in America, Accordingly 
upon advice he embarked tor the Bermudas, where he 
arrived on the 15th of March, 1748. _ 1 
At theſe iſlands he met with a very kind reception 
from all ſorts of people, and preached uſually twice a- 
day for above a month, in various parts of this little 
colony, which is placed by itſelf in almoſt the middle 


of the Atlantic ocean, Theſe have been already cele- 


brated by Waller the poet, and the late biſhop Berkeley, 
who reſided here tor ſome time. Here Mr Whitefield 


obtained a collection for the Orphan Houſe, which he 
tranſmitted to r but dreading to go back to 
on of heat, and having Pran 
calls 


America in that lea 


oy [- vo -J 
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calls to England, he took the opportunity ofa brig, and 
in twenty days arrived at Deal, and on the next evening, 
July 6, 1748, he reached London, after an abſence of 
near four year s. Ls 1 

On Mr Whitefield's viſiting a few of his friends, im- 
mediately after his return, he found himſelf in no very 
agreeable ſituation, His congregation at the Taberna- 
cle was ſadly ſcattered, And as to his outward circum- 
ſtances, he had ſold all his houſhold furniture, to help 


to pay the Orphan-Houſe debt, which yet was far from 


being cancelled. But under all theſe diſcouragements, 
he was ſtill ſupported, His congregation was ſoon re- 
united, and received him with the greateſt joy: And 
at this time a very unexpected thing happened to him. 
Lady Huntingdon, before his arrival, had ordered Mr 
Howel Harris to bring him to her houle at Chelſea, as 
ſoon as he came on ſhore. He went, and having preach- 


ed twice, the counteſs wrote to him, that ſeveral of the 


nobility deſired to hear him. In a few days the earl of 
Cheſterfield, and a whole circle of them attended; and 
having heard once, deſired they might hear him again. 
J therefore preached again (ſays he) in the evening, 
and went home, never more ſurpriſed at any incident 
in m 
ade affected. The earl of Cheſterfield thanked me, 


and ſaid, * Sir, I will not tell you what 1 ſhall tell others, 
how I approve of you; or words to this purpoſe. At 
flaſt Lord Bolingbroke came to hear, fat like an archbi- 


ſhop, and was pleaſed to ſay, I had done great juſtice 
to the divine attributes in my diſcourſe,” Soon after- 


wards' her ladyſhip removed to town, where I preach- 
ed generally twice a week to very brilliant auditories. 
Bleſſed be God, not without effectual ſucceſs on ſome.” 

In September, 1748, he made a third viſit to Scotland, 


| where he met with a hearty. welcome. Great multi- 
tudes flocked to hear him both at Edinburgh and Glaſ- 
gow. I have reaſon (ſays he) to believe ſome have 


been awakened, and many quickened and comforted. 
My old friends are more ſolidly fo than ever, and a 
- Foundation, I truſt, has been laid for doing much good, 
if ever the Lord ſhould call me thither again. Two y- 
nods,“ and one preſbytery, brought me upon the carpet; 


75 * He meeng the ſynods of Glaſgow and Perth, and the Preſbytery of Edin- | 


"burgh. What happened in the ſynod of Glaſgow, may be ſeen in a pamphlet, 
entitled, A fair and impartial Account of the Debate in the ſynod of Glaſgow 
and Air, 6th October, 1748, anent employing Mr Whitefield:“ Publiſted at 
Edinburgh the ſame year, and ſuppoſed to be written by the reverend Dr 
- Erſkine, who was then miniſter at Kirkintilloch. The ſhort hiſtory of the 
matter is this A motion was made, tending to prohibit or diſcourage minil- 


ters from employing Mr Whitefield. The ſpeeches made in ſupport of the 
motion; were upon the following topics. His being a prieſt of the church-of | 


-Evgland. That he had not ſubſcribed the Formula. 


His imprudencies. 
Cvimerical ſcheme of the Orphan-houſe. | 


Want of evidence. that the money 


he collects is rightly applied. Aſſerting that aſſurance is eſſential to faith. 


' Encoviraping a dependence on impulſes and immediate revelations. Declaring 


on Gender evidence, ſome people converted, and others carnal and unre- 
generated. 

«Hur as often relapſing into them. And laſtly, his being under a ſentence of 
- ſuſpenſion by commiſſary Garden, from which he had appealed to the High 
Court of Chancery, and made oath ito proſecute that appeal in a twelve- 


# 


1 


Often, indeed, pretending to repent of his blunders, and retract; 


month; and yet it was never proſecuted. On the other hand, the miniſters 


. who were againſt the motion, ſpoke in this manner. TI bluſh to think, ſaid 


one, that any of our brethren ſhould befriend a propoſal, ſo contrary to that 
moderation and catholic ſpirit, which now is, and I hope ever ſhall be the glory 
of our church. I am ſenſible, many things in the church of England nced re- 


formation; but I honour her, notwithſtanding, as our ſiſter church. If 


biſhop Butler, biſhop Sherlock, or biſhop Secker were in Scotland, I ſhould 
welcome them to my pulpit. In this I (houldimitate Mr Samuel Rutherford, 
asfirm a preſbyterian as any of ns, who yet employed biſhop, Uſher. There 


is no law of Chriit, no act of «ffembly prohibiting me to give my pulpit to, 
un Epiſcopal}, Independent, or Anabaptiſt miniſter, if of ſound principles in 


the fundamentals of religion, and of a ſober life. Our church expreſsly en- 


Joins, Act XIII. April 1711, that great tendernels is to be uſed to foreign pro- 


teſtants. The requiring itrangers to ſubſcribe our Formula, before they 
preach with us, would lay as cife&oal a bar againſt employing thoſe of con- 
| « praqzational principles, or preſbyterian non-ſaubſcribers, as thoſe of the church 
of England. As to Mr Whitefield, ſaid another, there are few miniſters whoſe 
cherer has been lo well atteſted, by the moſt competent judges, both at 
hne and abroad One thing I cannot but-obſerve : Thoſe who have ſpoken 
moſt warmly againit Mr Whitefield in this debate, acknowledge they have 

made little or no enquiry into his character: Whereas thoſe, on the other ſide, 
| e made a very careful enquiry ; and that enquiry has turned out entirely 
is their ſatisfaction. With regard to his imprudeacies, there is a great diffe- 
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life. All behaved quite well, and were in ſome 


Lady Huntingdon, who had been ill. 
rend Dr Doddridge, Mr Hervey, &c, * 


have miſled ſeveral great and good men. 
of the Ophan-Houſe be prudent or not, it is demonſtrable it was honeltly 


but all has worked for good.” While he was ; 

land, he endeavoured to do all the ſervice he * 
the New Jerſey college, and, in conjunction with fome 
miniſters who wiſhed well to that inſtitution, adviſed 
the ſending over a minifter from America to make ap- 


plication in perſon, Which was afterwards done i 

year 1754, when Mr Tennent and Mr Davies 9 
the General Aſſembly, ard obtained an appointment of - 
a general collection. He alſo began to think of making 
his Orphan-Houſe not only a receptacle for fatherlejs 
children, but allo a place of literature and academical 
ſtudies. Mean time, he went on in his uſual way, and 


with his uſual ſucceſs, at London, Briftol, and Glou- 


ceſter, during the winter; and in February, 


I made 
an excurſion to Exeter and Plymouth, ws oa 
a ſtrange alteration in the people, ſince he had been 


firſt there, about fixe years before; they now received 
| him with the greateſt joy, and were importunate to hear 


him; and many of them gave proofs of a ſolid conver- 


ion to God. In March 1749, he returned to London 


from an excurſion of about {ix hundred miles i 
weft, where he had the pleaſure of ſeeing that his fo 
mer viſits had been bleſſed with abundant ſucceſs. In 
May he went to Portſmouth, and preached every day 
tor more than a week, to very large and attentive audi- 
tories. Many were brought under convictions, prejudi- 
ces ſeemed to be univerſally removed, and people, that 
a tew days before were ſpeaking all manner of evil a- 


gainſt him, were very deſirous of his longer ſtay to 
preach the goſpel among them. ger ſtay to 


| 3 In the month of Sep · | 
tember he went into Northamptonſhire and Yorkſhire; 


and. preached at Oundle, Abbertord, Leeds, and Ha- 


\ 


worth, where good Mr Grimſhaw who was fo des ; I 
tigable in his endeavours to bring ſouls to Chriſt) w 1 


miniſter. In his church they had above a thouſand EF 


communicants, and in the church-yard about ſix thou- 
land hearers, In April 1750 he was at London and 
Portſmouth. And in May went to Aſhby, to wait on 


In his way thi- 
ther, he had a moſt comfortable interview with the have. 


as 8 Thus 

rence betwixt blunders owing to a bad heart, and thoſe thet are owing o nly 3 

a miſinformed judgment: Eſpecially, When the miltakes that occaſioned them, 
Whether Mr Whitefield's ſcheme 


meant, The magiltrates of Savannah publiſhed three years ago, int! ila- 
delphia Gzzette, an affidavit that they had carefully ae tr Wblteßele 
receipts and diſburſements, and found that what he had collected in behalf ef 
the Orphans, had been honeſtly applied; and that, beſides, he had given con- 
ſiderably to them of his own property. As to his maintaining, that aſſurance 
is eſſential to faith; encouraging an unwarrantable regard to impreſſions; and 
being too haſty in pronouncing men carnal or converted , his ſentiments, In 

theſe particulars, have been altered for upwards of two years. And now he 
ſcarce preaches a ſermon without guarding his hearers againſt relying on im- 
preſſions, and telling them that faith, and a perſuaſion we are juſtified, are ver 
different things, and that a holy life is the beſt evidence of a gracious (tate. —- 
'T heſe retractations are owing to a real change of ſentiment. Letters from cor- 
reſpondents from New England ſhew, that this change is, at leaſt, of two years 
date, and that ever ſince it happened, he has preached and acted wich remarka- 
ble caution. Laſtly, with reſpe& to the proſecution of his appeal; Mr White» 
field exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to get his appeal heard, but could not pre- 
vail on the Lords's Commiſſioners ſo mach as once to meet on the affair; they, 
no doubt, thinking of Mr Garden's arbritary preceedings with the contempt 
they deſerved. But ſay ſome, * Mr Whitefield being under a ſuſpenſion not 


vet reverſed, is now no minilter,* But for what was he ſuſpended ? Why, 


tor no other crime, than omitting to uſe the forin of prayer preſcribed in the 
communion book, when officiating in a preſbyterian congregation, And ſhall 
a meeting of preſtytorian minifters pay any regard to a ſentence, which had 
ſuch a foundation? The iſſue of the debate was a rejecting of the motion by 


a a vote, 27 to 13; and a reſolution which was ſo exprelt as to be a decent bu- 


rial of it; laying no new reſtriction on miniſters from inviting ſtrangers, but 
leaving things preciſely as they were before. And thoſe who choſe to give Mr 
W hirefield their pulpits, never after met with any moleſtation. Upon de 


hole, the attacks made on Mr Whitefield's charatter, proved the occaſiou ut 


infor ming the ſynod of the falſhood of many aſperſions thrawn out Again him, 


of the great increaſe of his prudence and caution, and the remarkable chaaßpe | 


of his ſentiments and behaviour, ſo far as either were offenſive, . Aud thus 
what was intended for his feproach, turned out to his honour. 
* Mr Hervey thus wrote of this interview to a friend : 3 hace ſeen 
lately, that moſt excellent miniſter of the ever-blefled Jeſus, Mr Whitefield. 
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Thus he employed himſelf inceſſantly, and viſited, in 

this way, moſt parts of che kingdom, with a zeal and 
indefatigability that are almoſt incredible. 

In May, 1751, he went overto Ireland, where he con- 

tinued his labours to the beginning of July following, 

when he paſſed from Belfaſt to Irvine, and from thence 


to Edinburgh; and from thence on the 6th of Auguſt 
he ſet out for London, in order to embark a fourth time 
for America. On the 27th of October he arrived in 
Georgia, and found affairs to his ſatisfaction. Here and 
in South Carolina he ſpent the winter; and about the 
end of April, 1752, he failed tor London. -In England 


he reſumed his work of preachir.g and travelling, and 


in ſhort viſited in this way moſt part ot the iſland, 


On the ſeventh of March, 1754, he failed again for 
America with above twenty orphans, but put in at Liſ- 


bon, where he was highly diſguſted with ſome inſtan- 
ces of popiſh ſuperſtition. He again traverſed America, 
making (as he uſed to call it) his preaching campaigns. 


He continued upon the Continent till the end of March, 


1755, and:hen embarked for England, where he ar- 
_ rived about the beginning of WM aq. 

He then went his uſual circuits till the approach of 

winter, when he returned to London and preached in 


Longacre chapel for the firſt time on December 23, 


to Glaſgow. He traverſed part of Scotland, and came 


1755, but met with all ſorts of oppoſition and difficul- 


ties. This induced him to propoſe the building a new 
chapel in Tottenham-Court-Road, which he began on 


the 10th of May, 1750; and, after his country excur- 
ſions, returned to open it on the ſeventh of November 


. following, preaching from 1 Cor. ii. 11. Here he con- 


ing about fifteen times in the week, though in a very 
era Rate of healt nn. ng 
In ſpring, 1757, he travelled northward, and into 
Scotland, where he met with a very kind reception from 
many of the miniſters, who were gathered in general 


aſſembly, and from the Lord Commiſſioner Lord Cath- 
cart hiniſelf. From Scotland he again went into Ire- 
land, where he had a narrow eſcape from the popiſh | 
rabble of Dublin, after preaching a loyal as well as a gra- 


cious ſermon. Burt © I left (ſays he) my perlecutors to 
his mercy, who of perſecutors has often made preachers. 


I pray God I may thus be avenged of them.” After. 


__ traverſing many parts of Ireland, he came again into 
England, preaching as he journeyed, and arrived at Lon- 
don in October, 1757. Here he continued his work, 


in very ill health: I am brought now (ſays he in a let- 
ter) to the ſhort allowance of preaching but once a day, 


and thrice on a Sunday.” 


In the year, 1758, he viſited Wales and Scotland, and 


returned to London about the end of October, where he 
continued the ſucceeding winter; and inthe middle of 
May, 1759, he again opened his ſpring campaign (as he 
termed it) at Briſtol. From thence he paſſed again to 
Scotland in July. His viſit to Scotland this year, gave 
þ eccaſionto a paſſage, which was much for his honour, 


"Lilined, ſupped, and ſpent the evening with him at Northampton, in company 


with Dr Doddridge, and two pious, ingenious clergymen of the church of 
England, both of them known to the learned world by their valuable writings. 


tinued to labour during the winter, commonly preach- 


And ſurely, I never ſpent a more delightful evening, or ſaw one that ſeemed _ 


to make nearer approaches to the felicity of heaven. A gentleman of great 
worth and rank in the town, invited us to his houſe, and gave us an elegant 
treat; but how mean was his proviſion, how coarſe his delicacies, compared 
with the fruit of my friend's lips; they dropped as the honey- comb, and were 
a well of life, Surely, people do not know that amiable and exemplary man, 
or elſe,* I cannot bur think, inftead of depreciating, they would applaud and 
love him. For iny part, I never beheld fo fair a copy of our Lord, ſuch aliving 
image ofthe Saviour, ſuch an exalted delight in God, ſuch enlarged benevolence 
to man, ſuch a {teady faith in the divine promiſes, and ſuch a fervent zeal] for 
the divine glory; and all this, without the leaſt moroſeneſs of humour, or 
extravagancies of behaviour; ſweetened with the molt engaging chearfulneſs of 
temper, and regulated by all the ſobriery of reaſon, and wiſdom of ſcripture; 
in ſo much, that, I cannot forbear applying the wiſe man's cncomium of an 
- Iluf0rieus woman, to this eminent miniſter of the everlalting Goſpely Many 
ſons have done virtuoyſiy, but thou excelleſt them all, | 
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and a tull confutation of the mercenary motives aſcribed 
to him by ſome of his adverſaries, One Miſs Hunter; 
a young lady of conſiderable fortune, made a full offer 
to him of her eſtate, both money and lands, amounting 
to about ſeven thouſand pounds, which hegenerouſly re- 
fuſed, And upon his retuſing it for himlelf, the offered 
it to him for the benefit of his Orphan-Houſe in Geor- 
gla, which he alſo abſolutely refuted. Theſe facts the 
compiler (ſays Dr Gillies, meaning himſelf) has from 
undoubted authority. He ſpent the winter in London, 
and got his chapel enlarged. March 14, 1760, he 
made a collection at his chapel and tabernacle, of above 
four hundred pounds, for the diſtreſſed Pruſſians, who 
had ſuffered ſo much from the cruelty of the Ruſſians, 


al Newark, Coſtrin, &c. In ſummer, 1760, he went in- 


to Glouceſterſhire and Wales, and from thence to Briſ- 


tol. When he preached at the tabernacle in Briſtol, 


there were more in the evenings than it could well hold; 


and in the fields his congregations conſiſted of not leſs 
than ten thouſand. In March, 1760, he made collec- 
tions in London of above four hundred pounds for the 
diſtreſſed proteſtants in Pruſſia; and in February, 1761, 
of five hundred and ſixty-four pounds for the German 


Proteſtants and tor ſufferers by fire at Boſton in new 
England, ID . 


During great part of this and the former years he la- 


boured under great weakneſs and infirmity of body. 
He took a ſhort voyage to Holland in 1762; and the 


ſea-air greatly braced and ſtrengthened him, intomuch 


that he was able to preach again with his uſual alacrity. 


In 1763 he travelled northwards and to Scotland, and 


at length trom Greenock failed __ to Virginia, where 


he arrived in Auguſt. From hence he went up and 
down in America, preaching as often as his ſtrength 


From thence he went {tbwly, as the year declin 


through the Continent to Georgia, where he employed 
himſelf about his favourite Orphan- Houſe, and college, 
till February, 1765, when he travelled northward, and at 


length ſailed from New: York to England, where he ar- 
rived in July. In Oftober, he opened Lady Hunting- 


don's new chapel at Batt, _ 


From this time to the beginning of September, 1769, 


he was employed, as often as health permitted, in his 


could bear, and arrived. at Boſton in February, 17 * | 


uſual labours; and then for the ſeventh and laſt time 


embarked for America, Here he ſpent his laft efforts 
for the promulgation of the goipel, and at length de- 
parted this life, in a fit of the aſthma, at Newbury 


Port, in New- England, on the .3oth of September, 1770, 


where his remains were depoſited. He was not full 


fiſty-fix at the time of his death; but thirty- four years 
however of that time he had ſpent in the miniſtry. As 


to his perſon, he was graceful, and well proportioned : 


His ſtature above the middle ſize. His complexion was 


very fair. His eyes were of a dark blue colour, and 
{mall, but {prightly. He, had a iquint with one of 
them, occaſioned either by the ignorance, or the care- 
leſſneſs of the nurſe who attended him in the meaſles, 
when he was about four years old. His features were 
in general good and regular, His countenance was 


manly, and his voice exceeding ſtrong; yet both were 


ſoftened with an uncommon degree of ſweetneſs. He 
was always very clean and neat, and often ſaid 
pleaſantly, ** that a miniſter of the goſpel ought to be 


without ſpot,” His deportment was decent and eaſy, 


without the leaſt ſtiffneſs or formality : and his ecgag- 
ing polite manner made his company univerſally a- 
greeable. In his youth he was very ſlender, and mov- 


ed his body with great agility to action, ſuitable to his 


diſcourſe : But, about the fortieth year of his age, he 
began to grow corpulent; which however was ſolely 


the effect of his diſeaſe, being always, even to a pro- 
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verb, remarkable for his moderation both in eating and command of it. His pronunciation was not only pro- 
drinking. 5 | per but manly and graceful. Nor was he ever at a loſs 
His eloquence was very great, and of the trueſt and for the moſt natural and ſtrong expreſhons. Yet theſe 
nobleſt kind. He was utterly devoid of all appearance in him were but lower qualities. The grand ſources of 
of affectation. He ſeemed to be quite unconſcious of his eloquence were an exceeding lively imagination, 
the talents he poſſeſſed. The importance of his ſubject, which made people think they ſaw what he delcribed ; 
and the regard due to his hearers, engroſſed all his con- an action ſtill more lively it poſſible, by which, while 


cern. He ſpake like one who did not ſeek their ap- every accent of his voice ipoke to the ear, every feature 


plauſe, but was concerned for their beft intereſts, and | of his face, every motion ot his hands, and every geſ- 
who, from a principle of unteigned love, earneſtly en- ture ſpoke to the eye; ſo that the moſt diſſipated and 
deavoured to lead them in the right way. And the ef- thoughtleſs found their attention involuntarily fixed, 
fect in ſome meaſure correſponded to the deſign. They | and the dulleſt and moſt ignorant could not but under- 
did not amuſe themſelves with commending his diſ- ſtand. He had likewiſe a certain elevation of mind, 


courſes ; but being moved and perſuaded by what he | which raiſed him equally above praiſe and cenſure, and 


ſaid, entered into his views, felt his paſſions, and were | added great authority to whatever he laid. But whar 
willing, tor that time at leaft, to comply with all his re- was perhaps the moſt important of all, he had a heart 
queſts. This was eſpecially. remarkable at his charity | deeply exerciſed in all the ſocial, as well as the pious and 
 lermons, when the moſt worldly-minded were made to | religious affections, and was at the fame time moſt re- 


part with their money in ſo generous a manner, that | markably communicative, by which means he was pe- 


when they returned to their former temper, they were | culiarly fitted to awaken like feelings in others, and to 
ready to think that it had been conjured from them by | ſympathize with every one that had them, 


| lome inexplicable charm. The charm, however, was | Great was the lamentation in the religious world upon ; 


nothing elſe than the power of his natural eloquence, in | his death, and numerous were the ſermons preached up- 
which reſpect it is not eaſy to ſay, whether he could be | on that occaſion. ' But for a full and pathetic account 
much excelled either in antient or modern times. of theſe, we muſt refer our readers to the large account 
Nie had a ſtrong and muſical voice, and a wonderful of his life publiſhed by the reverend Dr Gillies, 
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tyrdom of JOUN WHITMAN, who ſuffered moſt c 
at Offend in Flanders, for the Teftmony of Jeſus, Anno 1572. 


JOHN WHITMAN, was born in Tinen, a town in , demeaned himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he drew tears 
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The Martyrdom 


Brabant. When he came over to England, he took | from the eyes of many preſent, He was again commit-, 


* up his reſidence at Rie, in the county of Suſſex; was | ted to priſon, The next day he was brought again be- 


about 49 years of age, and had been married about 23 | fore the judges in the ſame place, and being examined 

years. During the peaceable times of the church in thole | as before, he nothing abated but rather increated in his 
days, as well as in the rage of perſecution, he was al- | conſtancy. Whereupon ſentence was given to have 
ways a profeſſor of the goſpel. About Candlemas in | his hand cut off, his body ſcorched to death, and after- 


the year 1572, unknown to any of his. friends, and | wards to be hung up. The day following he was 


hearing of a ſhip bound for Oſtend, he went on board | brought out of priſon to the town-hall in the market. 
itt the morning, and arrived there the ſame night, where | place, where all things were made ready for his execu- 


he lodged with a relation living in the place. The next | tion, Soon as every preparation was made, the hang- 


morning, being Sunday, in company with his relation, | man went into the hall, and tied Whitman's hands with 
he left Oſtend with an intention to paſs higher into the | a cord, and led him out, When Whitman got out of 


country. When they were about three miles on their | the houſe, he haftened ſo to the place of execution, that 


way, Whitman ſuddenly made a ftop, and would go no | he drew che hangman after him. There was a poſt 


further; but immediately returned back to Oſtend, where | ſet up, with ſpars from the top, ſlooping down to the 


he no iooner came, than he repaired to church, it being | ground, in the manner ot a tent, made for the purpoſe 
the time of ſervice, where during the heave-offering, | of ſcorching him to death. When he was come to the, 


he ſtepped to the ſacrificer, and took from over his head | piace, the hangman commanded him to lay down bis 
the idol, ſaying theſe words in the Dutch tongue, I zhis | righr hand upon a block, which he immediately ſtruck 


your idol? and immediately breaking it, caſt it down | off with a hatchet. The good man {till continuing con- 


under his feet, and trod upon it, not being able to ſuf- | ftant, the hangman ſtept behind him, and bid him put 
fer the abominable idolatry of the papiſts. Forthwith | out his tongue, which he inflantly did as far out of his 
the people in an uproar came to lay hold on him, and it mouth as he could, through which he thrult a long in- 
was with difficulty he eſcaped death by the ſoldiers pre- | firument like a packing needle, and ſo let it flick. Then 
ſent in the church; but ſome reſcuing him, in order to | the judges read again his fact and ſentence ; but his 


be further examined, and made a public ſpectacle of, he | tongue hanging out of his mouth, he could make no 
was carried immediately to priſon. Next day the judges | anſwer. He was then ſtripped of his caflock, and made 
and other counſellors being aſſembled, he was brought | faſt with two chains, when fire was put round him, 
forth into the common hall, and examined concerning | which broiled and ſcorched his body moſt miſerably, till 
his faith, and who were his counſellors and abettors in | it was all black. He was not ſcen, but was heard to 


committing this action; where he very conſtantly, in | make a noiſe within the tent. When he was dead, his 
defence of the chriſtian faith, and deteſtation of idolatry, | body was carried out and gibbeted near the town. 
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Tie Martyrdom of THOMAS WHITTLE, who ſuffered in Smithfeld in the 
OT Reign of Queen Mary, Anno I 550. „ 


during the reign of Edward the VI. but on the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Mary to the throne, he was expulled 
from thence, and went abroad, that he might now and 


then, as occaſion ſerved, preach the goſpel ot Chriſt.“ 


At length being apprehended by one Edmund Alablaſter 
ja hopes of receiving a reward and being promoted, 
which he eagerly thirſted for, this good man was 
brought firſt as priſoner before the biſhop of Winchel\- 


ter, who was then ſick of a diſeaſe of which he ſoon | 


after died in a moſt remarkable manner. But the ap- 
prehender, tor his profered ſervice, met with a ſevere 
check from the biſhop, who ſaid to him, Is there none he 
could bring ſuch raſcals to but him. Hence out of my 
fight thou villain, why doſt thou trouble me with ſuch 
matters ? The greedy cormorant being thus defeated of 


his defired prey, yet deſirous to ſeek further, carried his | To this bill I did indeed ſet my hand, being much de- 


priſoner to the biſhop of London. How poor Whittle 
was handled by this biſhop, will appear by his own nar- 
ration in a letter ſent to his friend as followers : 

„Upon Thurſday the tenth of January, the biſhop 


ce London ſent for me Thomas Whittle, miniſter, out of 


the Porter's-lodge, where I had been all night, lying 
upon the earth upon a pallet, where I had as painful a 
night of ſickneſs as ever I had, God be thanked, And 


when Icame before him, he talked with me many things 


ct the ſacrament ſqugrolly, as is not worthy to be re- 
hearſed. And amongſt other things he aſked me it I 
would have come to mals that morning if he had ſent 


for me. Whereunto I anſwered, that 1 would have | 
come to him at his command, but to your mals (ſaid J) 


I have ſmall affeckion. At which anſwer he was much 


diſpleaſed, and ſaid, I ſhould be fed with bread and wa- 


ter, And as I followed him through the great hall, he 


turned back and beat me with his fiſt, firſt on the one 


cheek and then on the other, as the ſign of my beating 
did many days appear. And then he led me into a 
little ſalt-houſe, where I had no ſtraw nor bed, but la 
two nights on a table, and ſlept ſoundly, 1 thank God. 
Then, upon the Friday next after, I was brought to 


my lord, and he then gave me many fair words, and 


{aid he would be good to me. And ſo he going to Ful- 
ham, committed me to Dr Harpsfield, that he and I that 


afternoon ſhould commune together, and draw out cer- 


tain articles, whereunto if I would ſubſcribe, I ſhould 


be diſmiſſed. But Dr Harpsfield ſent not for me till 


night, and then perſuaded me very ſore to forſake my 
opinions, I anſwered, I held nothing but the truth, 
and therefore I could not ſo lightly turn therefrom, 
80 I thought I ſhould at that time have had no more 
ado : But he had made a certain bill, which the Regiſter 


pulled our of his boſom and read. The bill indeed 


was very eaſily made, and therefore more dangerous: 
for the effect thereof was, to deteſt all errors and here- 


ſies againſt the ſacrament of the altar, and other ſacra- 
ments, and to believe the faith of the catholic church, 


and live accordingly. 


7 he Bill of Submiſſion, offered to Thomas Whittle to ſab- 


ſcribe, 


Thomas Whittle, prieft, of the dioceſs of London, 
acknowledge and confeſs with my mouth, agreeing 
with my heart before you reverend Father in God, Ed- 
mund, biſhop of London, my ordinary, that 1 do de- 
teſt and abhor all manner of hereſies and 8 a- 
gainſt the ſacrament of the altar, or any of thb facra- 
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ments of the church, which hereſies and errors have 
heretofore been condemned in any wiſe by the catholic 
church: and I do proteſt and declare by theſe preſents, 


that I do both now hold, and alſo intend by God's 


grace always hereafter to hold, obſerve and keep, in all 
points the catholic faith and belief of Chriſt's church; 
according as this church of England, being a member 
of the ſaid catholic church, doth now profels and keep, 
and in no wile to ſwerve, decline, or go from the ſaid 


faith, during my naturallife, ſubmitting myſelf fully and 
wholly to you, reverend father, my ſaid ordinary, in 


all things concerning my reformation and amendment 


at all times. In witnels' whereof I the ſaid Thomas 


Whittle, prieſt, have hereunto ſubſcribed my name, 


written, Sc. 


fired and counſelled ſo to do; and the fleſh being al- 
ways deſirous to have liberty, I conſidered notthotoughs 
ly the inconvenience that might come thereupon ; and 


reſpite I deſired to have had, but earneſtly they deſired 


me to ſubſcribe. Now when I had ſo done, I had little 


joy thereof. For by and by my mind and conſcience. 
told me by God's Word that I had done evil, by ſuch a 
| {light means to ſhake off the ſweet croſs of Chriſt: and 
| yet it was not my ſeeking, as God he knoweth, but al- 


together came ot them. Oh the crafty ſubtilty of ſatan 


in his members! Let every man that God ſhall deliver 


into their hands, take good heed, and cleave faſt to 


Chriſt : for they will leave no corner of his conſcience _ 


unſought, but will attempt all guileful and ſubtle means 
to corrupt him, to fall both from God and his Truth. 


But yet let no man delipair of God's help, for Peter did 
fall and riſe again. And David faith, A righteous man 
though he fall, he ſhall not be caſt away : for the Lord up- 


holdeth him with his hand. For I for my part have felt 


my inſirmities, and yet have I found God's preſent help 


and comfort in time of need, I thank him therefore. 


The night after I had ſubſcribed, I was ſore grieved, 
and for ſorrow of conſcience could not ſleep. For in 
the deliverance of my body out of bonds; which I might 


have had, I could find no joy nor comfort, but ftill 


was in my conſcience tormented more and more, being 


aſſured by God's Spirit and his Word, that I through 
evil counſel and adviſement had done amiſs. And both 


with diſquietneſs of mind, and with my other cruel 
handling, I was ſickly, lying upon the ground when the 


keeper came; and ſo I deſired him to pray Dr Harpſ- 
field to come to me, and ſo he did. © 


And when he came, and the regiſter with him, 1 told 


himthat I was not well at eaſe, but eſpecially I told him 
I was grieved very much in my conſcience and mind, 


becauſe I had ſubſcribed. And I ſaid, that my conſcience 
had ſo accuſed me, through the juſt judgment of God 
and his Word, that I had felt hell in my. conſcience, 


and ſatan ready to devour me; and therefore I pray 


you Mr Harpstield (ſaid I) let me have the bill again, 
| for I will not ſtand to it. So he gently commanded it to 
be fetched, and gave it me, and ſuffered me to put out 
| my name, whereof I was right glad when 1 had fo done, 


although death ſhould follow. And hereby I had ex- 


| perience of God's providence and mercy towards me, 


who trieth his people, and ſuffereth them to fall, but 
not to be loſt: for in the midſt of this temptation and 


trouble, he gave me warning of my deed, and alſo de- 


livered me, his name be praiſed for evermore, Amen, 


Neither 
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Neither devil nor cruel tyrant can pluck any of 
Chriſt's ſheep out of his hand, Of the which flock of 
Chriſt's ſheep I truſt undoubtedly I am one by means 
of his death and blood-ſhedding, which ſhall at the laſt 
day ftand at his right hand, and'receive with other his 
bleſſed Benediction. And now being condemned to 
die, my conſcience and mind, I praiſe God, is quiet in 
Chriſt, and I by his grace am very well willing and 
content to give over this. body to the death for the teſti- 
mony cf his truth and pure religion, againft antichrift 
and all his falſe religion and doctrine. They that re- 
ort otherwiſe of me, ſpeak not the truth. And as for 
Fountain, I ſaw him not all this while. | 


; The Condemnation, Death, and Martyrdom of Thomas 


©  FNONCERNING the words and anſwers of the ſaid 

Thomas Whittle at his laſt examination before the | 
biſhop, upon the 14th day of January, Bonner with | 
> -.-,, Other of his fellow Biſhops fitting in his conſiſtory 


at afternoon, firſt called forth Thomas Whittle, with 
whom he began in effect as followeth. Becauſe ye be a 


prieſt (faith he) as I and other biſhops here be, and did | 


receive the other of prieſthood, after the right and form 
of the catholic church, ye ſhall not think but I will mi- 
niſter juftice as well unto you as unto others. And then 


the ſaid Bonner in further communication charged | 
him, that where in times paſt ke had ſaid mats according | 


to the order then uſed, the ſame Whittle now of late 
had ſpoken and railed againſt the ſame, ſaying, that it 
Was idolatry and abomination, Whereunto Thomas 


Whittle anſwering again, ſaid, that at ſuch time as he 


fo faid maſs, he was then ignorant, &c. adding moreover, 


that the elevation of the ſacrament at the maſs, giveth 
_ occaſion of idolatry to them that be ignorant and un- | 


learned. 


* 


Alfter this the biſhop making haſte to the articles 


(which in all his examinations he had harped upon) | 
came to this article, That thou waſt in times paſt bap- 


tized in the faith of the catholic church 

To this the ſaid Whittle inferred again, I was baptized 
in the faith of the catholic church, although I did for- 
fake the church of Rome, And ye, my 
theſe hereſies, that be no hereſies, and do charge me 


therewith as hereſies, and ye ground yourſelf upon that | 


religion, which is not agreeable to God's Word, &c. 


Then che ſaid victorious ſoldier and ſervant of our 
Saviour, conſtant in the verity received and profeſſed, 
was again admoniſhed, and with perſuaſions intreated 


by the biſhop; who becauſe he would not agree unto 


the ſame, the biſhop forthwith proceeded, firſt to his 
actual degradation, that is, to unprieſt him of all his 


prieſtly trinkets and clerkly habits 
Then Whittle, in the midſt of the ceremonies, when 


he law them ſo buly in degrading him, after their father 
the pope's pontifical faſhion, ſaid unto them, Paul and 


Titus had not ſo much to do with their prieſts and 


biſhops. And farther, {peaking to the biſhop, he ſaid 
unto him, My lord, your religion ftandeth moſt with | 


the church of Rome, and not with the catholic church 
GG QůwðÜ 5 LEE 


The biſhop after this, according to his accuſtomed 


formal proceedings, aſſayed him yet again with words 
rather than with ſubſtantial arguments, to confirm to his 
religion. Who then denying lo to do, ſaid, As for your 
religion, I cannot be periuaded that it is according to 
God's word. 5 

The biſhop then aſked him what fault he found in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament of the altar, 

Whittle antwered and ſaid, it is not uſed according to 


ord, do call 


3 


next day followin 
power, and in a few days after was brought to tlie fire, 
| ſealing up the teſtimony of his doctrine with his blood, 
which he willingly and chearfully gave for witneſs of 


Chriſt's inſtitution, in that it is privately and not o 
done. And alſo for that it is miniſtered but 1 
kind to tlie laity, which is againſt Chriſt's ordinance. 
Farther, Chriſt commanded it not to be elevated nor 
adored ; for the adoration and elevation cannot be ap. 
proved by ſcripture, | | 


HI 
penly 
n one 


Well, replied Bonner, my lords and other learned 


men have ſhewed great learning for thy converſion, 
wherefore, if thou wilt yet return to the faith and re- 
| ligion of the catholic church, I will receive thee there. 


unto, and not commit thee to the ſecular power, &c. 
To make ſhort, Whittle, ſtrengthened with the grace 


” ot the Lord, ſtood ſtrong and unmoveable in what he 
By me Thomas Whittle, Miniſter. 


had affirmed. Wherefore the ſentence being read, the 
he was committed to the ſecular 


ME=m Em cher nw 
Ll'etters of Thomas Whittle. 


A Letter ef Thomas WHITTLE to JOHN CARELESS, 


Priſoner in the King's Bench, 


dearly beloved brother in Chrift, with the aſſil- 


and performing of thoſe things which may comfort and 


edity his church (as ye daily do) to the glory of his 
name, and the increaſe of your joy and ſolace of toul in 
this life, and alſo your reward in heaven with Chriſt our 


captain, whoſe faitbtul ſoldier ye are, in the lite to come, 


Amen. „„ 5 85 
I have greatly rejoiced (my dear heart) with thanks 

to God for you, ſince I have heard of your faith and 
love which you bear towards God and his ſaints, with 
a moſt godly ardent zeal to the virtue of Chriſt's doc- - 
trine and * gnn, which I have heard by the report of _ 
| many, but e 


pecially by the declaring of that valiant 
captain in Chrift's Church, that ſtout champion in 


our trouble (after the fleſh) {eat unto us to the conſola- 
tion of us all, but moſt eſpecially to me a ſinful mi- 
ſer on mine own behalf, but happy, I hope, through 


| God's loving kindneſs in Chriſt ſhewed unto me; who, 
ſuffered me to faint and tail through human infirmity,” 


by the working of the arch- enemy in his ſworn ſoldiers 


the biſhops and priefts, In whom ſo lively appeareth 
the very viſage and ſhape of ſatan, that a man (if it were 


not prejudice to God's Word) might well affirm them 


| to be devil's incarnate, as I by experience do ſpeak. 
| Wherefore, who ſo ſhall for conſcience matters come 


in their hands, had need of the wilineſs of the ſerpent 


COnveyances. 


wicked ways, or at leaſt to a degeneration of my faith 


and true opinions, though it were but by colour and diſ- 
ſimulation. And (alas) ſomething they did prevail. 


Not that I did any thing at all like their opinions and 
falſe papiſtical religion, or elle doubted of the truth 
wherein 1 ſtand, but on the infirmity of the fleſh beguil- 
ed me, deliring liberty by an unlawtul means; God lay 
it not to my charge at that day, and ſol heartily deſire 


| you to pray. Howbeit, uncertaiurf am whether more 


profit came thereby: profit to me, in that God ſuffered 


| 


latan@ buffet me by his aforeſaid minifter of miſchief, 


ſhewing 


1 peace of God in Chriſt be with you continually, 


tance of God's grace and Holy Spirit, to the working : 


God's cauſe, that ſpectacle to the. world, I mean our 
| good brother Philpot, who now lieth under the altar, 
| and ſweetly enjoyeth the promiſed reward. And ſpe- 

clally I and my condemned fellows give thanks to Gd 
for your loving and comfortable letter in the deepneſs of 


to ſave his head, though it be with the wounding of 
his body, and to take diligent heed how he conſenreth _ 
to their wicked writings, or ſetteth his had to their 


So did they aſſault me and craftily tempt me to their 
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ſhewing me mine infirmiry, that I ſhould not boaſt nor 
rejoice in myſelt, but only in the Lord? who when he 
had led me to bellin my conſcience through the reſpect 
of his fear ful judgments againſt me for my fearfulneſs, 
miſtruſt, and cratty cloaking in ſuch _—_ and weigh- 
ty matters (in the which agony ande iſtreſs I found this 
old verſe true. Non patitur ludum fama fides, ocultts) yet he 
brought me trom thence again to the magnifying of 
his name, ſuſpecting of fleſh and blood, and conſolation 
of mine own ſoul, or elſe that I might feel diſprofit in 
offending the congregation of God, which peradven- 
ture will rather adjudge my fall to come of doubtfulneſs 
in my doctrine and religion, than of human imbecillity. 


Well, of che importune burthen of a troubled con 


Icience for denying or diſſembling the known verity, I 
by experience could ſay very much more, which perhaps 
]- will declare by writing, to the warning of- others, if 
God grant time: For now am I and my fellows ready 
to go hence even for Chriſt's cauſe; God's name be 
praiſed, who hath hereto called us. Pray, I pray you, 
that we may end our courſe with joy, and at your ap- 
pointed time you ſhall come after. But as the Lord 
hath kept you, ſo will he preſerve your life ſtill, to the 
intent that you ſhoyld labour (as you do) to appeaſe 
and convince theſe ungodly contentions and controver- 


ſies, which now do too much reign, brawling about 


terms to no edification. God is diſhonoured, the church 


diſquieted, and occaſion to ſpeak evil of the goſpel mi- 


niftered to our advertaries. But ſuch is the ſubtilty of 
ſatan, that whom he cannot win with grols idolatry in 
open religion, them he ſeeketh to corrupt and deceive 
in opinions, in a private proteſſion. But here I will 
_ abruptly leave, leſt with my rude and ſimple vein I 
ſhould be tedious unto you, defiring you my loving bro- 

ther, if it ſhall not ſeem grievous unto you, to write 
.. unto me and my fellows, yet once again, if you have 
| leiſure and we time to the lame. „ 
Provide me Mr Philpot's nine examinations for a 
friend of mine, and 1 ſhall pay you therefore, by the 


leave of Almighty God our heavenly Father, who cor- 


recteth all his dear children in this world, that they 


| ſhould not be damned with the world, and trieth the | 


faith of his ſaints through many tribulations, that being 


found conſtant to the end, he may crown his own gifts 


in them, and in heaven highly reward them; whither I 

truſt to go before, looking for you to follow (my 
faithful friend) that we may ſing perpetual praiſe to our 
loving Lord God for victory over ſatan and fin, won 
for us by Jeſus Chriſt, God and man, our only and ſuf- 
ficient Saviour and Advocate, Amen.“ 
. 


now condemned to die for the goſ- 
pel's fake, Jan. 21, 1556. 


To my dear F riend and Brother John Went, and 


other 
his Priſon-fellows, in Lollard's Tower, 


1 E that preſerved Joſeph priſoner in Egypt, fed 


13 Daniel ir. the Lion's den, and delivered Paul, Pe- 


ter and tne apoſtles out ot priſon, vouchſafe of his good- 


neſs, to keep, feed, and deliver you my good brother 
Went, with the other our fellow ſoldiers your priſon- 
fellows, as may be moſt to his glory, to your contolation, 
and the edification of his church, 


Is cannot but praiſe God moſt earneſtly, when I hear 


of your conftangy in the faith, and joy in the crois of 
Chriſt, which you now bear and ſuffer together, with 
many other good members of Chriſt, which is a token 
that by Chrif you are counted worthy the kingdom of 
God, as Paul faith. And though the world counteghathe 
yoke and eroſs of Chrift as a moſt pernicious and 


0 
. 


Farewell, and 


Vours, Thomas Whittle, miniſter, and | 


of our heads ſhall periſh without his 


the victory, and al 
ſider to your comfort the notable and chief ſhepherds 
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ful thing, yet we which have taſted how friendly the 
Lord is, cannot but rejoice in this perſecution as touch- 
ing ourſelves; inaſmuch as the cauſe for the which we 
ſuffer is the Lord's cauſe and not ours, at whole hand 
if we endure to the end, we ſhall receive, through his 
liberal promiſe in Chriſt, not only a great reward in 


heaven, but alio the kingdom of heaven itſelf, and alſo 


in the mean ſeaſon be ſure to be defended and cared for, 
{o that we ſhall lack no neceſſary things, neither a hair 
nowledge. Oh 
what is he that would miſtruſt, or not gladly ſerve ſo 
loving a Father? O how unhappy are they that for- 
ſake him and put their truſt in man; but how bleſſed 
are they that tor his love and for his holy word's ſake, 
in theſe troubleſome days do commit thei? ſouls and bo- 
dies into his hands with well doing, counting it greater 
happineſs and riches to ſuffer rebuke with Chriſt and 
his church, than to enjoy the pleaſures of this life for a 
ſhort ſeaſon? This croſs that we now bear hath been 
common to all the faithful from Abel hitherto, and 


ſhall be to the end, becauſe the devil, having great 


wrath againſt God and his Chrift, cannot abide that he 

ſhould for his manifold mercies be lauded and magni- 
fied, and Chriſt to be taken and believed upon for our 
only ſufficient Redeemer, Saviour and Advocate: and 
therefore becauſe we will not deny Chriſt, nor diſſemble 
with our faith, but openly proteſt and profeſs the ſame 
before the world, he Feeketh by all means to ſtir up his 
wicked members, to perſecute and kill the bodies of the 
true chriſtians; as St John ſaith, The devil ſhall caſt ſome 

of you into priſon. And David ſaith, I believed, and there- 
fore have I ſpoken, but I was ſore troubled, This notwith- 


ſtanding, go forward dear brethren, as ye have begun 


to fight the Lord's battle, conſidering Chriſt the Captain 
of your war, who will both fight for you, give you 
highly reward your pains. Con- 


and ſoldiers of Chriſt, which are gone before us in rheſe 


days, I mean thoſe learned and godly biſhops, doctors 


and other miniſters of God's word; whole faith and 
examples we that be inferiors ought to follow, as St Paul 
ſaith; Remember them that have declared unto you. the 
word of God, the end of whole converſation ſee that 


155 look upon, and follow their faith. The grace and 


leſſing of God, with the miniſtry of his holy angels, 

be with you for ever, Amen. All my priſon-fellows 

To my loving and faithful Brother J. Careleſs, Priſoner in 
VVV 


EE ſame faith, for the which Abraham was ac- 
counted juſt, and Mary bleſſed, whereby alto all 
juſt men live, the Lord God our loving Father increaſe 
and eſtabliſh in you and me, to the obtaining of eternal 
life in our alone and ſweet Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Amen, 
TI cannot worthily and ſufficiently praite God (my 
heartily beloved brother) for the conſolation and joy 
that I have received by reaſon of your loving letters, 
repenting me much that I being ſo long ſo near you, 
did ont enterpriſe to ſtir' up familiarity and communi- 
cation between us by writing, to mutual conſolation in 
Chriſt, . For what is there upon earth wherein to re- 
joice (where all things are tranſitory and vain, yea man 
himſelf, reſpecting this life:) but (as David ſaith, Pfal. 
16.) the ſaints that dwell-upon the earth, and ſuch as 
excel in virtue? But here now I conſider, that it the fel- 
lowſhip, love, and joy of faithful men and children of 
God being as we now be in double bondage, the body 
within clay walls, and the foul within theſe frail earth- 
ly bodies, be ſo great and comfortable; how unſpeak- 
able will theſe joys be, We ſhall be delivered wh 
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all corruption into the glorious liberty of the Sons of 


Sod? Where we ſhall be preſent together continually 
in our glorified bodies beholding the face of our Father 
protently (whom now we ſee but in the glaſs of faith) 
th his dear Son Chriſt our Redeemer and brother, 
and the bleſſed company of angels and all faithful 
laved ſouls, 
Oh the incomparable good things and heavenly trea- 
| ſures laid up for us in heaven by Chriſt Jeſus! For 
the obtaining whereof, we ought to ſet light by all 


temporal grief and tranſitory afflictions, ſo much the 
more, in that our good God is faithful, and will not 


ſuffer us to be tempted above our ſtrength, and that 
namely in the end cf our life, when the tree whete it 
falleth lieth till, as the preacher ſaith, Eccleſ. 11. when 
every one, cauſa ſua dormit, & cauſa ſua reſurget : for elſe 
before the end he tuſfereth his ſometime to fall, but not 
finally to periſh : as Peter {inked upon the ſea, but yet 
was not drowned ; and ſinned grievouſly upon the land 


through infirmity denying his Maſter, but yet found 
mercy : for. the righteous falleth often times. And 
it's holy apoſtles are taught to ſay, Remitte nobis de- 


bita noſtra. Yea though the righteous fall, ſaith David, 


he ſhall not be caſt away, for the Lord upholderh him 


with his hand. Oh the bottomleſs mercy of God to- 
wards us miſerable ſinners! He vouchſafe to plant in my 
heart true repentance and faith, to the obtainin 


of Chriſt his Son, and thereto I pray you 1ay, Amen. 
Ob my dearly beloved, it grieveth me to ſee the ſpoil 
and havock which Saul maketh with the congregation 


dt Chriſt: but what remedy ? This is God's will and 


_ ordinance, that his people ſhall here both be. guniſhed 


in the fleſh and tried in their faith: as it iA written, 
Many are the troubles of the rigbteous, but the Lordicleliver- 


eth them out of all; tor by a ſtrait path and narrow door 


muſt we enter. Whither ? Into the joyful kingdom of 


Heaven; therefore bleſfed are you and others that 


ſiuffer perſecution for Chriſt's take, for the profeſſion of 


tie ſame. Pray for me and my fellows (good brother) 


dbhbat we may fight a good fight, that we may keep the 
faith, and end our courſe with joyful gladneſs, for now | 


the time of our deliverance is at hand, The Lord 
guide, detend, and keep us and you, and all his people 
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Farewel, my dear and loving brother and fellow ſol. 


dier in Chrift ; farewel, I ſay, in him, who will receive 


our ſouls in peace when they ſhall depart from theſe ta- 

day, and continual dwelling together in his eternal hea- 

Another Letter of Thomas Whittle, written to a certain 
| godly Woman, | | 

M my dear and loving ſiſter in Chriſt, be not dil- 


mayed in this ftorm of perſecution; for Paul 
calleth the goſpel the word of the croſs, becaule it is 


bernacles, and grant us a joyful reſurrection at the laſt - 


venly kingdom, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, 


ot re- 
miſſion of all my ſins in the mercies of God, and merits | 


1mmediately an 


mortality and eternal life is ſet wide open; 
we may enter therein through the door Jeſus Chriſt, 


n our journey, hat we may ſafely through a ſhort | 


perſtitions and cheats, practiſed y ory monks and o- 
_ thers; and then ſurvey the hand 
moſt extraordinary manner, through all this maſs of cor- 
ruption and folly, and bringing about by degrees, the 
clear ſhining of the everlaſting goſpel: We muſt ſtand 
aſtoniſhed at the whole, and from the wonderful con- 


22 traſt of the times, may ſay; This hath God wrought; it 


is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes, 
God vouchſafed to honour England with the firſt 
dawning of the Reformation.: and an Engliſhman was 
the firft champion of that cauſe, which afterwards re- 
ceived the name of PROTESTANTISM. This remarkable 
inftrument of the divine bleſſing was JOHN W1CKLIFFE 
or Jonx de WICKLIFFE, taking bis firname from a 
village once called Wickliffe, near Richmond in York- 


hire, where he was born in the year 1324. It has been 


od, working, in a 


N WICKLIFFE, the ft Reformer. 


never truly lavght, but the crots and cruel perſecution 
neceſſarily doth follow the ſame, and 
therefore it is a manifeſt token of God's truth, and hath 
been here and is ftill abroad, and that is the cauſe of the 
rage and cruelty of ſatan againſt Chriſt and his mem- 
bers, who mult be corrected for their fins in this world: 
their faith muſt be tried, that after trial and patient ſuf. 
fering the faithful may receive the crown ot glory. 
Fear not, therefore, my well-beloved, but proceed in 


{the knowledge and fear of God, and he will keep you 
from all evil. Call upon his holy name, and he will 


ſtrengthen you and aſſiſt you in all your ways: and if 
it pleaſe him to lay his croſs upon you for his goſpel's 
ſake, refuſe it not, neither ſhake it off by unlawful 
means, leſt you ſhould (as God forbid). find a mere 
grievous croſs and torment of conſcience, if you ſhould 


diſſemble and deny the known verity, than is any perſe- 


cution or death of body. Oh how happy are they who 


luffer perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake ! their reward is 
: _ in heaven. The momentary afflictions of this 
I 


fe are not worthy of the glory that ſhall be ſhewed 


upon us. Oh remember the godly women of the Old 
and New Teſtament, who lived in God's ſervice and 


fear, and therefore are now in bliſs and commended for 


ever: and namely, Judith, Either, Abigail, the mo- 
ther of the ſeven tons, Mary, Elizabeth, Suſanna, Li- 
dia, Phebe, and others. Set their examples before your 


eyes, and fear nothing, for ſatan is conquered by our 


Saviour Chriſt; fin is put to flight, and the _ 


F im- 
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Amen. 
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name; but it is well known, that great numbers of our 
villages, and even towns and hundreds, have received 
different denominations from change of poſſeſſors in the 


_ courſe of ages. Wickliffe was {ent early to Oxford, and 
| was firſt admitted commoner of Queen's College, and 


afterwards of Merton, where he became fellow. 


1, Walter Burley, called the Plain Doctor, who was pre- 
ceptor to king Edward III. 2. William Occam, called 
the Singular Doctor. 3. Thomas Bradwardine, the Pro- 
tound DoQor, who was called to court by archbiſhop 
Stratford, and ſucceeded him in the ſee of Canterbury. 
4. Simon Mepham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1330. 
5. Simon Iſlop, who was alſo promoted to the fame tee, 
in 1349, was lord privy feal, and ſecretary to the king. 
6. William Rede, an excellent mathematician, and 
biſhgp of Chicheſter, in 1369. Geoffry Chaucer, the 


Father of Engliſh Poetry. Wickliffe was afterwards 
e called 


obſerved, that no tuch place exiſts at preſent under that 
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Merton College was then the beft ſeminary for great 
and learned men in the whole univerſity ; and the fol- 
lowing eminent perions belonged to it, about this time. 


| WIC 
called Doctor Evangelicus, 

he certainly deſerved the title, as the 
ſcriptures was his principal delight. He was indeed (to 
uſe the words of biſhop Newton) deſervedly famous, 
the honour of his own, and the admiration of all ſuc- 
ceeding times. 

Wickliffe was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, among theſe illuſ- 
trious contemporaries, for the cloſeneſs of his applica- 
tion to ſtudy, and the vivacity of his genius. He became 
celebrated in philolophy and divinity ; being ſo remark- 


able for an _elegancy of wit, and ſtrength in diſputa - 


common {ſort of divines. He adorned the learning of the 
ſchools, by acquiring a deep knowledge of the civil and 


canon law, as allo of the municipal laws of his own coun- 
try, which have been always too much neglected till 


_ our own times, when we find the Vinerian proteſſor- 


ſhip of the laws of England eſtabliſhed in the univerſity 
of Oxtord. Wickliffe not only ſtudied and comment- 
ed upon the ſacred writings ; but he tranſlated them 
into his native language, and wrote homilies on ſeveral 


parts of them. He allo diligently ſtudied the writings 


of St Auſtin, St Jerom, St Ambroſe, and St Gregory, 
the four fathers of the Latin church: But he was thirty- 


fix years of age before he had a proper opportunity of | 


exerting his excellent talents, fo as to attract the obſer- 
vation of the univerſity, and even of the whole kingdom; 


for it was in the year 1360 when he became the advo- | 


cafe for the univerſity againſt the encroachments made 


4 


1 
or the Goſpel Doctor; and 


peared and diſtingwſh 
udy of the holy 
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ed himſelt above them. 
Wickliffe was indeed the morning-ftar of the Refor- 
mation; though he appeared like a meteor to the monks; 
when he oppoſed them in ſupport of the univerſity. 


The number of ſtudents there had been thirty thouſand ; 


but, in 1357, they were ſo far decreaſed that the whole 
was not above fix thouſand, This was entirely owin 
to the bad practices of the preaching friars, whe too 
all opportunities to entice the ſtudents, from the col- 
leges, into their convents ; which made people afraid 


2 an. of ſending their children to the univerſity. The triars 
tions, that He was eſteemed. more than human by the | 


diſregarded the determination of the parliamentin 1366, 
whereby it was enacted, that they ſhould receive no 
icholar under the age of eighteen ; and that the king 
ſhould have power to redreſs all controverſies between 


them and the univerſity. Wickliffe ſoon diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his bold and zealous oppoſition againſt the 


| uſurpations and errors of the friars, who juſtitied their 


begging trade, by aſſerting; that the poverty of Chrift, 
and his apoſtles, made them poſſeſs all things in com- 
mon, and beg for a livelihood. This opinion was firſt 
oppoſed by Richard Kilmyngton, dean of St Paul's; 


who was ſeconded by Richard Fitz Ralph, archbiſhop | 


of Armagh; after which, Wickliffe, Thoreſby, Bolton, 
Hereford, Bryts, and Norris, openly oppoſed this doc- 
trine at Oxford, where they made the triars bluſh for 
W__Ra_CT]T_O ĩ / ( RTE. . 
Wickliffe wrote with an elegance uncommon in that 


| age, eſpecially in the Engliſh language, of which he 


by the mendicant friars, who had been very troubleſome | 
| from their firſt eſtabliſhment in Oxford, in 1230, and 
occaſioned great inquietude to the chancellor and ſcho- 


may be conſidered as one ot the firſt refiners, and his 
writings afford many curious ſpecimens ofthe old Engliſh 


lars, by infringing their ſtatutes and privileges, and 1et- 


ting up an exempt juriſdiction. 


Popery was eſtabliſhed in 


1 — I 


monk, and continued to be the only religion till the re- 


formation. The church ot Rome had infected all Chriſ- 


tendom with its errors and corruptions ; and the whole 


church was degenerated from its primitive purity by the 
 artifices of monk:, who had polluted the clear ſtream of 
| religion' with the rank weeds of ſuperſtition. _ 


I be clergy had engroſſed the greateſt part 


had they any varniſh to colour them by, except the 
authority and traditions of the church. When ſome 


ſtudious men began to read the antient fathers and coun- 
cils, they tound a vaſt difference between the firſt five 


both of the 
riches and power of Chriftendom : But the corruptions 
of their worſhip and doctrine were eaſily detected; nor | 


ages of the chriſtian church, in which piety and learn- 


ing prevailed, and the laſt ten ages, in which 1gno- | 


france had buried all their former learning: Only a little 
' miſguided devotion was retained for ſix of thoſe ages; 
and, in the laſt four, the reſtleſs ambition and uſurpa- 
tion of the 


neſs of the begging friars, and the falie counterteits of 


popes were ſupported by the ſeeming holi- 


England by Auftin the | 


learning, conſiſting only of a vile metaphyſical jargon, 


or vain ſchool-divinity, which prevailed among the 
canoniſts, ſchool-men, and caſuiſts. 
It may be noted, that ſoon after and about the year 
1300, flouriſhed ſeveral able and pious men, who 
| boldly withſtood the errors of the church of Rome, and 
the inſolence of its popes, Of theſe, perhaps, none 
was more remarkable than Marſilius of Padua, who wrote 
his Defenſor Pacis for the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 
againft pope ＋— XXII, and whois execrated by name 
in the bull of pope Gregory againſt Wickliffe. He ve- 
hemently oppoſed the enormities of the court of Rome, 


and maintained, that believers are freely juſtified by 


grace alone, and that works are not the cthcient cauſes 
ot our ſalvation, though juſtification and ſalvation are 
ever attended with them. He and others paved the way 
for our great countryman, who ſoon afterwards ap- 


„ 


| 


e In one of his tracts, intitled © Of Clerks 
Poiletyoners, ”” he expoles the friars for drawing the 
youth of the univerſity into their convents, and fays, 
Freres drawen children fro Chriſt's religion into their 


private order by hypocriſie, leſings, aad ſteling. For 


they cellin that their order is more holy than any other; 
that they ſhullen have higher degree in the bliſs of hea- 


ven than other men that been not therein; and 


teyn, that men of their order ſhullen never come to 
hell, but ſhullen dome other men with Chriſt at domeſ- 
ickliffe wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt 
the beggary of the friars ; particularly * Of the po- 
vertyot Chriſt, againſt able Beggary; and Of Idleneſs 
in Beggary.“ He aſſerts, that © Chriſt bad his apoſtles» 
and diſciples that they ſhould not bere a ſachell, ne ſcrip; 


but look what man is able to hear the goſpel, and eat 
and drink therein, and paſs not thence, and not pals fro 


houſe to houſe. —Sith there were poor men enough to 


taken mens alms betore that freres camen in, and the 
earth is now more barren than it was, other freres, or 


poor men moten wanten of this alms: but freres, by ſub- 

tle hypocriſie, gotten to themſelves, and letten the © 

poor men to have theſe alms.” ; | 5 
He diſputed with a friar, on able beggary, before the 


duke of Glouceſter, to whom he ſent an account of both 
their arguments, and addreſſed his highneſs in theſe 
words; To your lord, that herde the diſputaſion he 


geve the fyle to rubbe away the ruſt in either partye.“ 
Theſe controverſies gave Wickliffe ſuch great reputa- 
tion in the univerſity, that, in 1361, he was advaneedto 
de maſter of Baliol College; and four years after he was 
made Warden of Canterbury hall, founded by Simon 
de Iſſip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1361, and now 
{wallowed up in Chriſt- Church. The royal licence 
granted to the archbiſhop, for founding the college, 
is dated the twentieth of oQtober, 1301; and only 
mentions n epgrtain number of ſcholars,” religious 
and ſecular, Mere were to be a warden and eleven 
icholars, who were to ſtudy logic, the civil and canon 
law; for whoſe maintenance the archbiſhop ſettled on 


them 
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them the reQory of Pagebam in Suſſex, and 
of Wodeford in Northamtonſhire. He purchaſed ſome 
old houſes in the pariſh of St Mary's in Oxford, and 

fitted them up for the reception ef his ſcholars, whom 
be placed there himſelf, and appointed Henry de 


the manor 


Wodehall, or Woodhall, to be the warden. This man 
was a monk of Chriſt-Church, Canterbury, and doctor 
of divinity : But he was at tuch variance with the ſecu- 
lar ſcholars, that the archbiſhop, in 1365, turned him, 
and three monks, out of his new- founded Hall, in whoſe 
room he appointed Wickliffe to be warden, and three 


other ſeculars to be ſcholars. It was afterwards pretend- 
ed, that the warden, and three of the icholars, were to be 
monks of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, and the other 


eight, ſecular prieſts; though this limitation could not 
de proved from the writings relating to the foundation. 
I be letters of inſtitution, whereby the archbiſhop ap- 
pointed Wickliffe to this Wardenſhip, were dated the 
fourteenth of December. 1365; in which he is ſtiled 
2a a perſon in whoſe fidelity, circumſpection and induſtry 


his grace very much confided ; and one on whom he 


had fixed his eyes for that place, on account of the ho- 
neſty ct his life, his laudable converſation, and know- 

| ledge of letters. : „ 
Wickliffe behaved with univerſal approbation, till the 


death of the archbiſhop, who had a great efteem for | 


him. His grace died the twenty-tfifth of April, 1300, 
and was ſucceeded in the archiepiſcopal dignity, by Si- 


mon Langham, biſhop of Ely, who had been a monk, 


and was inclined to favour the religious againſt the ſe- 


culars. The monks of Canterbury applied to Langham | aris regis clericus, or the king's own clerk or chaplain: 


| but he profeſſed himſelf an obedient ſon of the Roman 
church, to avoid the perſonal injury intended him by 


to eject Wickliffe from his wardenſhip, and the other 
leculars from their fellowſhips, 


Archbiſhop Langham ejected Wickliffe from the war- 


acnſhip, and the three other ſeculars, in 1367; in con- 


ſequence of which, he alſo iſſued out his mandate, re- 


quiring Wickliffe and all the ſcholars to yield obedience 
to Wodehall as their warden. This was refuſed by | favour of the duke of Lancaſter, to the living of Lut- 
| them, as being contrary to the oath they had taken to | S 

the founder; but the archbiſhop ſequeſtered the reve- | 


nue, and took away the books and other things, which 


the founder by his laſt will had left to the Hall. 
Wickliffe, and the three expelled fellows, appealed to 


| the pope; to which appeal the archbiſhop made a re- 


ply, and the pope commiſhoned cardinal Andruynus 


ordained, by a definitive ſentence, which was confirmed 
by the pope; that only the monks of Chriſt- church, Can- 


rerbury, ought to remain in the college called Canter- 


bury-Hall, and that the ſeculars ſhould be all expelled; 
that Wodehall and the other monks, who were de- 
prived, ſhould be reſtored ; and that perpetual ſilence 
mould be impoſed upon Wickliffe and his aſſociates. 


Wickliffe and three poor clerks, could not oppoſe ſuch 
a powerful combination, and the decree was ſtrictly put 


in execution, purſuant to the papal bull, dated at Vi- 


terbium, the twenty- eighth of May, 1370, directed to 
Simon de Sudbury, biſhop of London and others, who 


were to reflore Wodehall and the monks, and to com- 


el all thoſe who contradicted them by eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ures, without permitting any appeal. 


In this arbitrary manner Wickliffe was diſpoſſeſſed of 
the wardenſhip of Canterbury-hall, which had been con- 


ferred on him by the founder, whoſe munificent inten- 


tions were fruftrated by the papal ſentence, which was 
directly contrary to the form of the licence of Mort- 
main that empowered the founder to endow his ſe- 
minary for a certain number of ſcholars, religious and 
ſecular, who now, by this papal ſentence, were to be all 
religious. It was, therefore, a queſtion in law, whether 
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They alledged, that the | 
Warden was to be a monk, nomiuated by the prior and 
chapter of Canterbury, and appointed by the archbiſhop: | 
But that Wickliffe craftily obtained the wardenſhip. 


to examine and determine the affair; who, in 1370, | 
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the Hall and endowment were not forfeited to the 
crown ? But the monks, in 1372, procured the royal 


pardon, and confirmation of the papal ſentence, on 
paying 1200 marks, which was cquivalent to eight 
hundred pounds of our money, " 

_ While the diſpute was carried on about the right to 
Canterbury-hall, king Edward had notice from pope 
Urban, that he intended to cite him to his court at A- 


vignon, to anſwer for his default in not performing the 


homage which king John acknowledged to the ſee of 
Rome; and for refuſing to pay the tribute of 700 


marks a year, which that prince granted to the pope. 


The king laid this before his parliament, in 1 06; 


| who were determined to aſſiſt him with all their power 


againſt ſuch arbitrary attempts from the pope. The 


firmneſs of the parliament cauſed the pope to ftop 


ſhort, and prevented his ſucceſſors from ever after trou- 


bling the kings of England on that account. How- _ 
ever, one of the monks ventured to defend the claim 


made by the pope; to which Wickliffe replied, and 


proved, that the reſignation of the crown, and promiſe 


of a tribute made by king John, ought not to preju- 


| dice the kingdom, or oblige the preſent king, as it was 
| done without conſent of parliament. No wonder, then, 
| that Wickliffe ſhould incur the reſentment of the pope, - 
who was impatient of contradiction, and could not 
bear any oppoſition to his pretenſions : But Wickliffe 


thereby made himſelf known to the court, and particu- 


larly to the duke of Lancaſter, who took him under his 


patronage, At this time Wickliffe ſtiled himſelf peculi- 


his adverſaries. 


| However, this deprivation was no injury to the repu- 
tation which Wickliffe had acquired. Every body ſaw 


it was a party buſineſs; and that it was not ſo much 


againſt his perſon that the monks had a prejudice, as 
| againſt all the ſeculars that were members of the col- 


lege. Shortly after, Wickliffe was preſented, by the 


terworth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln; and then it was 


that he publiſhed, in his writings and ſermons, certain 
| opinions which appeared to be novel, becauſe contrary 
to the received doctrine of thoſe days. As he did not 

declare his ſentiments till after he had loſt his reQor- 


ſhip, his enemies have taken occaſion, fromthence, to ac- 


cule him of acting out ofa ſpirit of revenge, by reaſon of 


the injury that had been done him, I ſhall not, ſays Ra- 


pin, undertake to clear him from this charge. As there 


is none but God alone that ſecs into the hearts of men, 


| it is raſhneſs to accuſe or excuſe them, with regard to 
| the ſacred motives of their actions, I ſhall only take no- 
| tice, that Wickliffe's bittereſt enemies have never taxed 


him with any immoralitics.” | 

Wickliffe was turned out of his rectorſhip by the 
court of Rome; and a man muſt be poſſeſſed of a very 
diſintereſted way cf thinking, not to reſent ſuch uſage; 


N as Wickliffe was irreproachable in his morals. 
T e ſpirit of the times was no little encouragement _ 
to his reſentment, * I muſt however, ſays Mr Guth- 

rie, do Wickliffe the juſtice, which has not been done 


him before, of obſerving, that he ſeems to have main- 
tained his reforming opinions even before he was turn- 
ed out of his rectorſhip.“ This is to his honour, and 


removes one of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt the mo- 


tives of Wickliffe's Reformation, as we have it from 
an author unfavourable to his memory. This opini- 
on is allo farther confir med by the ingenious Mr Gil- 
pin. 

But Wickliffe began more early to attempt the Re- 
formation ot tlioſe diſorders and corruptions which he 
law in men of his own profeſſion; and particularly the 


exacklons 
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which he publiſhed in the 
before he lolt the reCtorſhip. 8 
Wickliffe, in 1372, took his degree as doctor of divi- 
nity, which he publickly profeſſed, and read lectures in 
it with very great applauſe; for he had ſuch authori- 
ty in the ichools, that his opinion was received as an 0- 
. racle, inſtead of being diſregarded after his ejectment. 
In theſe lectures, he more ſtrongly expoſed the follies 


year 1356, fourteen years 


and ſuperſtitions of the friars: He charged them with 


holding fifty hcreſies and errors : He ſhewed their cor- 
ruptions, and detected their practiſes. This was ſtrik- 
ing at the root ot all the abuſes which had crept into 
the church; at a time, when the greater and more neceſ- 
ſary articles of faith, and all genuine and rational know- 
ledge of religion, had generally given place to fabulous 
legends, and romantic ſtories; fables which, in this 
ieſpect, only differed from thoſe of the antient heathen 


poets, that they were more incredible, and leſs elegant. 


The pope diſregarded the ſtatute of proviſors, by (till 
continuing to dilpoſe of eccleſiaſtical benefices and 


dignities as he thought fit. Theſe were enjoyed by Ita- 
lians, Frenchmen, and other aliens, who had the reve- - 


nues of them remitted abroad. The parliament frequent- 
ly complaincd to the king and the pope of this intole- 


rable' grievance, by repretenting its fatal inconveniences. 


to the church, and pernicious conſequences to the king- 


dom. 


This oppreſſion was ſo inſupportable, in 1373, that 


the king ſent the biſhop of Bangor, and three other 


_ ambaſſadors, to the pope, to require of him that he | 


would not interfere with the reſervation of beneiices : 


But this embaſſy was ineffectual; for though the pope 
entered into a concordate about that matter, it was 
only a temporal conceſſion : and the parliament renew- 


ed their requeſt, that remedy ſhould be provided againſt 
the proviſions of the pope, whereby he reaped the firit 


fruits of ecclefiaftical dignities. It has always been the | 


policy of the court of Rome to play fait and looſe with 
temporal princes in its tranſacions with them, waiting 
diligently tor advantageous ſeaſons, and preſſing them 
cloſely whenever they occured: But, when it met with 
dangerous oppolitions, it dextrouſly waved the conteſt 


without renouncing its claims, and temporized, and 
ſoothed, and flattered, and lay by, for a more conve- 


. 
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The king, in 1374, iſſued out a commiſſion for tak- 
ing an exact ſurvey of all the eccleſiaſtical dignities and 
benefices, throughout his dominions, which were in the 
hands of aliens. The number and value of them aſto- 


niſhed the king, who then appointed ſeven ambaſſadors 


to treat with the pope upon the buſineſs of the former 


embaſſy. Doctor Wickliffe was the 2d perſon mentioned 


in this commiſſion; and the ambaſſadors were met at 


Bruges by the pope's nuncio, two biſhops, and a pro- 
voſt, to treat concerning the liberties of the church of 
England. The treaty continued two years, When it 
was concluded, that the pope ſhould deſiſt from making 
uſe of reſervations of benetices, 


parliament, the very next year, complained: the treaty 
was infracted. A long bill was brought into parlia- 
ment againſt the papal uturpations, as the cauſe of all 
the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty of the realm : 
hey remonftrated that the tax paid to the pope a- 
mounted to five times as much as the tax paid tothe King; 
that God had given his ſheep to the pope to be paſtur- 
ed, not fleeced. Doctor Wickliffe was now made more 
lenſible of the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyrar.- 
ny of the pope, whom he boldly expoſed in; his 
public lectures, and private converſation. He called 
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_ But all treaties with 
that corrupt court were of no ſignification; and the 


* * 


God the Son redeemed. 
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exations and uſurpations of the pope. This is evi- 
dent from his Tract, “ Of the laſt age of the Church,” 


IIe 
him“ Antichriſt, the proud worldly prieſt of Rome, 
and the moſt curied of clippers and purſe-kervers.“ He 
allo very freely reproved the corruptions which pre- 


| vailed among the prelates and inferior clergy, obſerving. 


that the abomination of deſolation had its beginning 
from a perverſe clergy, as comfort aroſe from a convert- 
ed clergy.” Of prelates he ſays, * Oh Lord, what to- 
ken ot mekeneſs, and forſaking of worldly riches is 
this? A prelate, as an abbot or priour that is dead to 
the world, and pride and vanity thereof, to ride with 
fourſcore horſe, with harneſs of ſilver and gold: and 
to ſpend with earls and barons, and their poor tenants, 
both thouſand marcs and pounds, to meyntene a falſe 
plea of the world, and erer men of their right.“ 


But Wickliffe ſufficiently experienced the hatred and 
| perſecution of thoſe, whom he endeavoured to reform. 


The monks complained to the pope that Wickliffe op- 
poſed the papal powers, and defended the royal ſupre- 


macy ; on which account, in 1376, they drew up 


nineteen articles againſt him, extracted from his pub- 
lic lectures and ſermons, Theſe articles were ſent to 


the pope, and were principally as follow;  _ 


“That there is one only univerſal church, which 
is the univerſity [or entire number] of the predeſti- 
nate. Paul was never a member of the devil, although 
[before his converſion] he did certain acts like unto 
the aQts of the church malignant. The reprobate are 
not parts of the | inviſible] church; for that no part 
of the ſame finally falleth from her; becauſe the cha- 
rity [or grace] of predeftination, which bindeth the 
church: together; never falleth, ou nine inrun 

* 'The reprobate, although he be ſometime in grace, 
according to the preſent juſtice [i. e. by a preſent ap- 
pearance of outward righteouſneſs, | yet is he never a 


part of the holy church, [in reality] and the ptedeſti- 
nate is ever a member of the church, although ſome- 


time he fall from grace adventitia, but not from the 
grace of predeſtination : ever taking the church for the 
convocation of the predeſtinate, whether they be in 
grace or not, according to preſent juſtice.” i. e. whe- 
ther they be converted already, or yet remain to be ſo, 
the predeſtinate, or ele, conſtitute, as ſuch, that inviſi 
ble church, which God the Father hath choſen, and 


The grace ot predeſtination is the band, wherewith 
the body of the church and every member of the ſame, 
is indiſſolubly joined to Chrift their head.“ © 

That the euchariſt, after conſecration, was not the real 
body of Chriſt, but only an emblem or ſigu of it. Thar 
the church of Rome was no more the head of the uni- 
verſal church than any other church; and that St Pe- 
ter had no greater authority given him than the reft of 
the apoitles. That the pope had no more juriſdiction 
in the exerciſe of the keys, than any other prieſt; 
That if the church miſbehaved, it was not only lawful, 
but meritorious, to diſpoſſeſs her of her temporalities. 
That when a prince, or temporal lord, was convinced 
that the church made an ill uſe of her endowments, he 
was bound, under pain of damnation, to take them a- 
way. That the goſpel was ſufficient to direct a Chriſti- 
an in the conduct of his life. That neither the pope, 
nor any other prelate, ought to have priſons for. the 
puniſhing offenders againſt the diſcipline of the church; 


| but that very perſon ought to be left at his liberty in the 


e e ono roy een erg 
This was oppoling the rights, which the popes had 
long aſlerted, of a ſuperiority over temporal priaces, 
and of depriving them of their kingdoms, whenever 
they thought proper. It was Junying the regal, in 
oppoſition to the papal, pretenſions of an eccleſiaſtical 
liberty, or an exemption of the perſons of the clergy, 


and the goods of the church, from the civil powers. It 


3 Was 
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was denying the power that the pope maintained of re- 
mitting, or retaining, the ſins of individuals abſolutely : 
It 4 the abuſe of eceleſiaftical cenſures, and 
rejecting the opinion of papal indulgence. 

Buch are the tenets with which this famous reformer 
is charged: And it is rather wonderful that he thould 
have the courage to proceed ſo far, chan extraordinary, 
that he did not go farther, conſidering the prejudices of 
education, with the wileft and beſt of men, without a 
particular effort ot divine grace, ſeldom or never ſub- 
due. . . . 
The followers of Wickliffe went further lengths than 
he intended: But all the opinions which they have fa- 


ö 


thered upon the Wickliffites were not to be regarded; 


any more than the cenſures, which were afterwards 


tbrown upon Luther for the ſubſequent heterodoxies of 
the Lutherans, the Anabaptiſts, andjother ſects in Germa- 


ny, which he oppoſed himſelt while living, and to 
which his writings are a ſtanding contradiction. 
* Wickliffe had opened the eyes of the people ; and they 


the duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Henry Percy, carl 
marſhal, who took Wickliffe under their patronage and 
protection. This alarmed the court oft Rome; and 


[ 
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Before that day came, the firſt parliament of king 


Richard II. met at Weſtminſter, where is was debateg_ 
whether they might lawfully refuſe to ſend the treaſure 
out of the kingdom, after the pope required it on pain 


of cenſures, and by virtue of the obedience due to him? 
The reſolution of this doubt was referred, by the king 


and parliament, to doctor Wickliffe, who anſwered it 


was lawful; and undertook to prove it ſo, by the prin- 
ciples of the law of Chrift. 3 
Wickliffe appeared to the ſummons of the delegates at 
St Paul's, where a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled to 
hear the examination. The doctor was attended by the 
duke of Lancaſter, and the lord-marſhal Percy, who had 
conceived ſuch a very high opinion of his learning and 
integrity, that they aſſured him he had nothing to fear, 
and that he might make his defence with courage a- 
gainſt the biſhops, who were but mere ignorants in 
relpect to him. When Wickliffe came near the place 


| of the aſſembly, there was ſo great a croud of people 
| attending, that it was with difficulty he and his two 
began to think, the moment they could lee; to which 

they were the more incited by the example ſet them by 


patrons got admittance into the church. This manner 


| of their appearance, by introducing Wickliffe as to a 


pope Gregory XI. ſent forth ſeveral bulls againſt Wick 


liffe, all dated the twenty-fecond of May, 1377. One 
was directed to Simon Sudbery, archbiſhop ot Canter- 


' bury, and William Courtney, biſhop of London, whom | 


he delegated to examine into the matter of the com- 


plaint. Another was diſpatched to the king himſelf: 


5 And a third to the univerſity of Oxford. In the firſt | 


bull, to the two prelates, he tells them, he was inform- 
ed that Wickliff 
ble degree of madneſs, as not to be afraid to affert and 
publicly preach, ſuch propoſitions, as were erroneous 
__and falſe, contrary to the taith, and threatening to ſub- 
vert and weaken the eſtate of the whole church.“ He 


therefore required them to cauſe Wicklifte to be appre- 


hended and impriſoned by his authority; and to get his 
confeſſion concerning his propoſitions and concluſions 


(of which they decmed nineteen to be heretical) which 


they were to tranſmit to Rome ; and alio whatever he 


ance before the pope within three months. The pope 
requeſted the king to grant his patronage and aſſiſtance 
tothe biſhops in the prolecurion of Wickliffe who had 
promulgated opinions full of errors and containing 
manifeſt hereſy ; ſome of which appeared to-be the 
lame with thoſe of Marſilius of Padua, and John de 


Gandun condemned by pope John XXII.“ In the bull | letters, and perſons of quality. Some would make us 


to the univerlity, he lays, the heretical pravity of 
Wickliffe tended to ſubvert the ſtate of the whole 
church, and even the civil government; And he orders 


them to deliver Wickliffe up in ſafe cuſtody to the de- 


legates, 


King Edward III. died the twenty-firſt of June, 


1377, before the bulls arrived in England. The uni- 


verſity treated their bull with contempt, or with very 
little devotion. They favoured and protected Wick- 
liffe, who was powerfully ſupported by the duke of 


Lancaſter. and the earl-marſhal. Theſe noblemen open- 


ly declared, they would not ſuffer him to be impriſon- 
ed: And, indeed, there was yet no act of parliament, 
which empowered the biſhops to impriſon heretics 
without the royal conſent. But the delegated prelates, 
on the nineteenth of February, 1378, iſſued out their 
mandate to the chancellor of the umverſity of Ox- 
ford, commanding him to cite Wickliffe to appear 
before them in the church of St Paul, London, in thir- 


try days. 


had raſhly procceded to that deteſta- 


— 


triumph, rather than a trial, touched the biſhop of Lon- 
don, who told the earl-marſhal, if he had known what 
maſteries they would have kept in the church, he would 
have ſtopped them from coming there.” age 
The archbiſhop, and the biſhop of London, held their 


court in the chapel, where ſeveral other prelates, and 


ſome noblemen, attended to hear the trial. Wickliffe 
ſtood before the commiſſioners, according to cuſtom, ta 


hear what was laid to his charge: But the earl-marſhal 


* 


bid him {it down, as he had many things to anſwer, 


and had need ot a ſoft ſeat to reſt him upon, during io 


redious an attendance.” The biſhop of London object- 


ed to this; which was anſwered by the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, in {ſuch warm terms, that he told the biſhop, he 
would bring down the pride of all the prelacy in the 


kingdom.” The biſhop made a ſpirited reply : And 
the duke ſaid ſoftly, to one who ſat by him, that, rather 
than take ſuch language from the biſhop he would drag 


| him out of the church by the hair of his head.” This 


was over- heard by ſome of the bye-ſtanders, and the al- 


| ſembly was inftantly in a violent commotion. The 
ſhould ſay, or write, by way of introduction or proof: 


But if Wickliffe could not be apprehended, they were 
directed to publiſh a citation for his perſonal appeat-_ 


Londoners declared they would oppole any infults upon 
their biſhop : The noblemen treated the citizens with 


diidain; They carried off Wickliffe in ſafety; and 
the court broke up without entering into an exami- 


nation of the buſineſs. But the Londoners plundered 


the duke of Lancaſter's palace in the Savoy, and the 
duke turned the mayor and aldermen out of the magii- 
tracy, for not reſtraining the ſedition. Wickliffe had 


the happineſs to find his doctrine embraced by men of 


believe, that people were frightened into a feigned ap- 


probation of his doctrine: But it may be ſaid, with much 


greater probability, that fear deterred many from being 
his followers. The truth is a man ran no riſk in con- 


be dangerous to embrace the new ones. 


| tinuing to adhere to the old tenets; whereas it might 


The duke of Lancafter was made preſident of the 


council; and the biſhops were afraid to offend the avow- 
ed protector of Wickliffe. However, the two prelates 
ſummoned the doctor a ſecond time before them, at 


Lambeth. He appeared; when the Londoners forced 


themſelves into the chapel, to encourage the doctor, 
and intimidate the delegates. Wickliffe ſeemed willing 


livered them a paper, wherein he explained the ſeveral 


concluſions with which he was charged. In all ap- 


pearance, the delegates would not have been contented 


with ſo general an explanation; it the king's mother 


had not obliged them to deſiſt, by ſending Sir Lewis: 
* 1 ö Clifford 


to give the prelates ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, and de- 
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Clifford to forbid their 9 to any deſinitive ſen- 
ele 


teuce againſt Wickliffe. The delegates were confound- 
ed with this meſſage; and, as their own hiſtorian ſays, 


bat the wind of a a reed ſhaken, their jpeech became as 


ſoft as oil, to the public lols of their own dignity, and 
the damage of the whole church.“ They 8 the 
thoughts of all cenſures againſt Wickliffe, aud diſ- 
miſſed him, after enjoiaing him ſilence; to which in- 
junction he paid no regard, and maintained his opini- 
ons in the utmoſt latitude, This Readineſs ill agrees 
with the explanation of his opinions, which it 18 pre- 
tended he made before the biſhops, and is repreſented 
zs full of equivocations and evaſions. The diſguiſing 
his ſentiments is little contormable to his naturaktemper, 
which was far enough from being fearful : Though a 
modern writer takes upon him to ſay, that Wickliffe 
appears to have been a man of ſlender reſolution.” He 
Mo calls Wickliffe's explanations aukward apologies : 


But he ſhould have remembered they are only ſuch as 
are given us by Walſingham, whom he calls a prejudi- | 


| The duke of Lancaſter flattered himſelf with the hopes 


of being ſole regent during the minority of the king 
his nephew, who was crowned on the thirteeath of 
July, 1377; but the parliament joined ſome bilhops 
and noblemen with him in the regency. This was a 


damp upon the Wickliffites, or Lollards, who were be- 
come {o numerous, that two men could not be tound 
together, and one not a Lollard, But pope Gregory | 
Xl. died the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1378, which was 
à great 8 to Wickliffe; for, by his death, an 
e commiſſion of the delegates. Here 


end was put to t 
the hiſtorian ſeems to be miſtaken, when he ſays, the 
demiſe of the pope occaſioned griet to the faithful. 
| Becauſe Wicklifte did not make his appearance before 


the delegates of Lambeth, till almoſt three months after 
the death of Gregory. A ſchiſm enſued, by a double 
election of two popes; which was a real advantage to 
the Wickliffires; ſince Urban VI. was not acknowledg- \ 
till the end- of | 


ed by the kingdom to be lawful pope 


the next year. On this occaſion, Wickliffe wrote a 


tract Of the Schiſm of the Roman Pontiffs:? And 


ſoon after publiſhed his book Of the Truth of 


the Scripture.” - In the latter he contended. for the 
neceſſity of tranſlating the ſcriptures into the Engliſh 
language, and affirmed, that the will of God was evi- 
_ Gently revealed in two Teſtaments; that the law of 
_ Chriſt was ſufficient to rule the church; and that any 


diſputation, not originally produced from thence, muſt 
be accounted profane. | | 
The fatigue which 


took this advantage, and ſent a deputation to him, to in- 
form him of the great injuries he had done them, by 


his ſermons and writings. The deputies told him, he 


was at the point of death, and exhorted him to revoke 
whatever he had advanced to their prejudice, Wick- 
liffe immediately recovered his ipirits, raiſed himſelt on 
his pillow, and replied: © I ſhall not die, but live to 


declare the evil deeds of the friars:“ The unexpected 


force of his expreſſion, together with the ſternneſs of 
his manner, drove away the friars in confuſion. 
The parliament, which aſſembled in 1380, was fa- 
mous tor a ſtatute made againſt the blood-ſuckers that 
had long devoured the land; viz. the foreign eccleftaf- 
. tics, who, by this ſtatute, were rendered incapable of 
holding any benefices in England. At the ſame time, 
the parliament petitioned the king to expel all foreign 
monks, for fear they ſhould inftil notions into the peo- 
py of 1 8 repugnant to the good of the ſtate. 
hile Wickliffe, in his lectures, ſermons, and writings, 


N Wickliffe underwent, by . 
ing the delegates, threw him into a dangerous fit of ill- 
 _ neſs, on his return to Oxford. The mendicant friars 
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embraced every opportunity of expoſing the Romiſh 

court, and detecting the vices of the clergy both religi- 
ous and ſecular. Ot va | | 
The feftivals of Wicklifte, which are extant, and his 
ſermons on the Commune Sanctorum, gave great of- 
tence to the monks, who kindled a ſeditious ſpirit 
among the people on account of the poll- tax, which 
ſoon broke out into thoſe inſurrections headed by Wat 
Tyler, Ball, and Littſtar. Theſe rebels beheaded Simon 
Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord high-trea- 
jurer, and put many others to death Their deſign was 
to murder the king, root out the nobility, and deſtro 

all the clergy except the mendicant friars. Some hil- 
torians accuſe the Wickliffites with cauſing this rebel- 
lion; but without any foundation. It is certain, that 
religion had no hand in theſe commotions ; ſince the 
duke of Lancaſter, the avowed protector of Wiekliffe, 
was the principal object of the rebels fury: Beſides, 
Wickliffe then refided on his living of Lutterworth, and 

was never charged with any thing on that account, 
Nor can we hardly find an inſtance of inſurrections, 


cauſed by a religious zeal, appeaſed in ſo ſhort a time as 


this was, which continued only about a month, from 
the beginning to the end, 3 

The holy ſeriptures had never been tranſlated into 
Engliſh; except by Richard Fitz-Ralph, archbiſhop of 


Armagh, and John de Treviſe, a Corniſh-man, who 


both lived in the reign of Edward III. Fhat taſk was 
now undertaken by Wickliffe, and other learned aſſo- 


_ ciates ; which made it neceſſary for Wickliffe to apolo- 


| their exigencies and ſeveral occaſions. 
| John W 


gize for their undertaking, by ſhewing that Bede tran- 
ated the Bible, and king Alfred the pſalms, into the 
Saxon tongue. It had long given Wickliffe great of- * 


fence (lays Mr Gilpin), and indeed he always conſider 


ed it as one of the capital errors of popery, that the 
Bible ſhould be locked up from the people. He. re- 
ſolved, therefore, to free it from bondage. The bible, 
he affirmed, contained the whole of God's will, which, 
he ſaid, was ſufficient to guide his church. Theſe, 
and other arguments, paved the way for the publication 
of this great work, and ſatisfied the minds of all ſober 
men. 5 „ . 
This work it may eaſily be imagined raiſed the 
clamours of the clergy. Knighton, a canon of Leiceſ- 
ter, and contemporary with Wickliffe, affords a ſample 
of the language of his brethren. © Chrift entruſted his 
goſpel (ſays he) to the clergy, and doctors of the church, 
to miniſter it to the laity and weaker fort, according to 
But this maſter 

ickliffe, by tranſlating it, has made it vulgar, 
and laid it more open to the laity, and even to women, 
who can read, than it uſed to be to the moſt learned of 


the clergy and thoſe of the beft underftanding: apd 


thus the goſpel-jewel, the evangelical pearl, is thrown 


about, and trodden under foot of ſwine,” However, ſone 


great and learned men were of opinion, there was an 
older tranſlation which muſt have been that above- 


mentioned: Though it has been aſſertęed, the firſt tran- 
lation that was ever made of the whole Bible into the 


Engliſh language, as ſpoken after the conqueſt, was 


made by Dr Wiekliffe.“ He and his aſſiſtants were very 


careful in making their tranſlation, by correcting the 
Latin text, collecting the gloſſes, and conſulting the an- 
tient divines; after which they ſet about the tranfla- 
tion, not literally, but as clearly as they could to ex- 
prets the ſenſe and meaning of the text according to 
the Hebrew, as well as the Latin Bibles. In this he had 
much aſſiſtance fro n the commentators, and particular- 
ly from the annotations of Nicholas Lyra. They diſ- 
tinguithed which books had the authority of holy writ, 
and which were apocryphal: They juſtified their tran- 


| flations ; and affirmed, © that he that kepeth mekeneſs 


and 
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tion of holi write.“ | 


The zeal of the biſhops to ſuppreſs Wickliffe's bible 
only made it, as is generally the caſe, the more ſought 
after. They who were able, among the reformers, 
purchaſed copies; and they, who were not able, pro- 
cured at leaft tranſcripts of particular goſpels, or epiſ- 
tles, as their inclinations led. In after times, when 
Lollardy increaſed, and the flames were kindled, it 
was a common practice, to faſten about the neck of 
the condemned heretic, ſuch of theſe ſcraps of ſcripture 
as were found in his poſſeſſion, which generally ſhared 


his fate. * 
Wickliffe proceeded in detecting the errors and abuſes 


that had crept into the church; and oppoſed the popiſh 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which was aſſerted by 


Radbartus about the year 820, It is confeſſed by the 


papiſts, that this man was the firſt who wrote ſeriouſly 


and copiouſly on this ſubject, the truth or reality of 
the body and blood of the eucharift.” This was contra- | 
ry to the catholic doctrine that had exiſted near a thou- | 

ſand years after Chriſt, and particularly in the church 


of England according to the Saxon homilies. Wick- 
life attacked this error in his divinity lectures, in 1381, 
and maintained the true and antient notion of the 
Lord's Supper. On this account he publiſhed ſixteen 

concluſions, the firft of which is, that the conſecrated 
| hoſt, ſeen upon the altar, is not Chrift, or any part 
of him; but an effectual ſign of him.” He offered to 

enter into a public diſputation with any man upon theſe 


\- Vſhed his opinion concerning the euchariſt. 


In his tract de Blaſphemia, he obſerved, that the 


true doctrine of the ſacrament of the euchariſt was re- 
| tained in the church a thouſand years; even till the 


looſing of Satan: but this oppoſition to the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation ſoon brought Wickliffe into more 
_ Gifficulties ; for he was attempting to eradicate a notion 
that exalted the myſtical and hierarchical powers of the 
clergy. William de Barton chancellor of the univerſity, 


and eleven dectors, of whom eight were of the reli 


aſſertions. Wickliffe told the chancellor, that neither 
he, nor any of his aſſiſtants were able to confute his 
- epinton: and he appealed from their condemnation to 
the king, 85 1 


William Courtney, biſhop of London, ſucceeded arch- | 
biſhop Sudbury in the ſee of Canterbury, and was en- 


tirely devoted to the intereſt of his patron the pope. 
This prelate had before ſhewn himſelf a violent oppo- 


ler of Wickliffe, and now proceeded againſt him and 


his followers. But as ſoon as the parliament met, in 
1382, Wickliffe preſented his appeal to the king, and 
both houſes. Walſingham repreſents this, as done 
with a deſign to draw the nobility into erroneous opi- 


nions; and that it was e by the duke of Lan- 


caſter, who ordered Wickliffe to ſpeak no more ot that 
matter. Others ſay, that the duke adviſed the doctor. 
not to appeal to the king, but ſubmit to the judg- 
ment ot his ordinary; upon which, the monks aſſert, 


he retracted bis doctrine at Oxford, in the preſence of 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, fix biſhops, and many 


doQors, ſurrounded with a great concourle of people. 


It is true, he openly read a confeſſion in Latin; which 
_ was fo far from being a retractation, that it ſeems rather 
a vindication of his opinion of the ſacrament; for it 
declares his reſolution to defend it with his blood, and 
cenſures the contrary as hereſy. He at large explains 
his meaning, how he underſtood the body of Chriſt to 
be in the eucharift, or ſacrament of the altar; and ex- 
preſsly ſays, this venerable ſacrament is naturally 
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and charitie, hath the trewe underſtandyng and perfec- 


„„ 


bread and wine; but is lacramentally the body and blood 
of Chriſt.” 2 


The new archbiſhop prevailed upon the king to em- 
power the biſhops to impriſon heretics, without aſkin 


the al permiſſion : 

confined to the king, that this was a breach of the 
privileges, and very deſtructive to liberty; fince 
the clergy thereby became the abſolute maſters ot the 
honour and tortune of private perſons, 
voked the grant ; but the revocation is not to be tound 
on the parliament rolls, where it was expunged by the 


artifices of the clergy, whoſe chief view was to puniſh 
the Wickliffites, 1 P 


her death, which happened in 1394. But archbiſhop 
Courtney proſecuted Wickliffe, and appointed a court 


of telect biſhops, doQors and bachelors; which aflem- = 
bled in the monaſtry of the preaching triars, London. 
| This court declared fourteen. concluſions of Wickliffe, 


and others, heretical and erroneous, 

It is ſaid, Wickliffe was cited to appear at this court, 
but was prevented by his friends, who adviſed him, that 
a plot was laid by the prelates to ſeize him on the road. 


| However, his cauſe was undertaken by the chancellor 


of Oxford, the two proQors, and the greateſt part of 


ſea}, ſent to the court, gave him a great commendation 


nt | for his learning, piety, and orthodox faith. Doctor 
_ concluſions ; which was prohibited by the religious, 


_ who were doctors in divinity ; and Wickliffe then pub- | Ayſhton, M. A. were the principal followers of Wick- 


liffe, and appeared at this court where they defended 


Nicholas Heretord, Dr Philip Rapyngdon, and Jokn 


his doQrine, as alſo in the convocation. Doctor Here- 


mitted him to priſon on his return to England. It haz 


allo been ſaid, that the duke of Lancafter deſerted the 
Wickliffites; and that all of them, except Wickliffe, 
| ſubmitted to the eſtabliſhed church. Archbiſhop Court- 
| ney exerted all his own authority, and all his intereſt 


gious, condemned Wickliffe's concluſions as erroneous | at court, to puniſh the Wickliffices, and ſuppreſs their 


doctrine. He ordered the condemnation of the here- 


| tical articles to be publifhed in the univerſity. But 
Wickliffe increaſed in reputation, and his doctrine gain- 


ed ground in the affections of the people; while he 
was obliged to quit his profeſſorſhip, and retire to Lut- 


tified his followers  _—- 


| DoQtor Wickliffe was ſeized with the pally, in 1382, 

| {oon after he left Oxford, and the pope then cited him 
to appear at Rome. Wickliffe returned a letter of excule - 
to this citation; wherein he tells the pope, that Chriſt 

taught him more obeiſhe to God than to man.” His 

| enemies were ſenſible that his diſtemper would ſoon 


put a period to his life; and therefore they permitted 
him to ſpend the remainder of his days in tranquillity, 


danger. He was ſeized with another violent fit of the 
palſy, on Innocent's day, 1384, as he was in his church 
of Lutterworth, when he tell down, never recovered 


age. | bs 
She chriſtian world has not had a greater man in 
theſe laſt ages than doctor Wickliffe. He had well ftu- 
died all the parts of theological learning; and he was en- 
dowed, by the grace of God, with an uncommon gra- 


vehement deſire of reſtoring the primitive purity of 
the church in that ignorant and degenerate age. Hig 


moſt inveterate adverſaries never preſumed to call in 
queſtion 


But the houſe of commons 


The king re- ; 


The king, in 1382, married Anne of Luxemburg, 
ſiſter of the empetor Wenceſlaus; and this princeſs be- 
came a great patroneſs of the Wickliſhtes to the time of 


the ſenate, who, in a letter, ſealed with the univerſity 


ford atterwards took a journey to Rome, and offered, 
in the conſiſtory before the pope, to defend the conclu- 
_ hons lately condemned by the archbiſhop, who com- 


terworth, where he ſtill vindicated his doctrine, and juſ- 


after he had been many years expoſed to continua! 


his ſpeech, and oon expired, in the Goth year of his 


vity and ſanctity of manners; from whence aroſe that 


| EI 1 0 
queſtion bis excellent piety, and unblemiſhed life: 
but many of them have ſufficiently acknowledged his 
great learning, and uncommon abilities. Indeed, in 
thoſe writings of his' which are yet remaining, doCtor 
Wickliffe has ſhewa an extraordinary knowledge of the 
ſcriptures; he diſcovers a ſound judgment, argues 
cloſely and ſharply, breathes a ſpirit of true piety, and 
preſerves a modeſty becoming his character. Nothing 
is to be found in him either puerile or trifling, a fault 
very common to the writers of that age; but every 


thing he ſays is grave, judicious, and exact. He want- 


living-1n- «4 heppier gg of: 8 
The great Brad wardin was, in ſome ſenſe, Wick- 
life's ſpiritual father; for it was the peruſal of Brad- 
wardin's writings, which, next to the holy ſcriptures, 
opened that proto-retormer's eyes to diſcover the genu- 
ine doctrine of faith and juſtification, Bradwardin 
taught him the nature of a true and juſtifying faith, 
in oppoſition to meritmongers and pardoners, purga- 
tory and pilgrimages. bs 3 


The cenſure whic 


ed nothing to render his learning conſummate, but his 


h MclanQon paſſed on Wickliffe 


was made great ule of by the papiſts: and ſome protei- 
tant writers have charged him with maintaining ſeveral 


erroneous opinions; but what Collier ſays of him is 
beneath contempt. Guthrie affects to condemn him 
for being a predeſtinarian; but he acknowledges, how- 


ever, that © his notions about the fopperies of religion, 
images, pilgrimages, legends, and the like, are many ot 
them ſenſible, and moſt of them allowable : That his 
opinions with regard to the ſacraments of the church, 
as then believed in England, are free, and ſuch as have 
been adopted by many ſtrict foreign churches: That, 


however immoderate he was in his principles, he ap- 


pears to have been a wile and moderate man in his prac- 
tice; witneſs his dying in peace upon his own living, 


amidſt an univerial combuſtion which his tenets had 


d him the dawn of that reformation which was after- 
- wards complented.” „ 

Mr Guthrie, obſerved that Wickliffe © ſeems to have 
been a ftrong predeſtinarian.“ It will preſently appear 


| (fays a later writer) that he more than ſeemed to have | 
been ſuch; and that Luther and Calvin themſelves. 
were not ſtronger predeſtinarians than Wickliffe. I 
propoſitions, ex- 


' ſhall open the evidence with two 
tracted from his own writings : 
I 
man.“ . „ a 
2. All things that happen, do come ab/o/utely of ne- 
| cefity.” 5 N . 8 | 8 
„ 


ſhews him to have been (notwithſtanding Guthrie's 


inſinuation to the contrary) a deep and ſkilful diſpu- 
tant. Our Lord,” ſays he, affirmed that ſuch or 


ſuch an event ſhould come to paſs. Its accompliſh- 


ment, therefore, was unavoidable. The antecedent is 


infallible : By parity of argument, the conſequent is ſo 


too. For the conſequent is not in the power of a crea- 


ted being, foraſmuch as Chrift affirmed ſo many things“ 
[before they were brought to paſs]. * Neither did 
pre] affirm any thing accidentally, Seeing, then, that 

his affirmation was not accidental, but neceſſary; it fol- 


lows, that the event affirmed byhim, muſt be neceſſary 


likewiſe, This argument,” adds Wickliffe, © receives 
additional ſtrength, by obſerving, that, in what way 10- 
ever God may declare his will, by his after-diſcoveries 
of it in time; ſtill, his determination, concerning the 
event, took place before the world was made: Ergo, 
the event will ſurely follow. The neceſſity, theretore, 
of the antecedent, holds no leſs irretragably for the ne- 


8 And that he muſt be allowed to have left be- 


The prayer of the reprobate prevaileth for no 


manner in which this great harbinger of the 
reformation defended the latter propoſition, plainly 
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thing, which he doth not do. “ 


ie 

ceſſity of the conſequent. And who can either pro- 
mote or hinder the interence, namely, That this was 
decreed of God before the formation of the world.” I 


will not undertake (ſays Mr Toplady) to juſtify the 
| whole of this paragraph. 


[ can only meet the excel- 
lent man half-way. I agree with him, as to the nece/+ 


ſity of events; But I cannot, as he evidently did, ſup— 


poſe God himſelf to be a necefary agent, in the utmoſt 
ſenſe of the term. That God ads in the moſt exact 
contormity to his own decrees, is a truth which ſcripture 
aſſerts again and again: But that God was ab/olutely _ 
FREE in decrecing, is no leſs aſſerted by the inſpired 
writers; who, with one voice, declare the Father's 
predeſtination, and ſubſequent diſpoſal, of all things, to 
be entirely founded, not on any antecedent neceſſity, 
but on the ſingle, ſovereign pleaſure of his own will, _ 

The quotation however, proves, that Wickliffe was 
an abſolute neceſſitarian. And he improves, with great 
{olidity and acuteneſs, the topic of prophecy into (what 
it moſt certainly is) a very ſtrong argument for predeſ- 
tination. As the prophecies of the old and new teſta- 
ments are ſuch an evidence of the divine inſpiration of 
the ſacred writers, and 1uch a proof of Chriflianity, as 
all the infidels in the world will never be able to over- 
throw; fo, on the other hand, thoſe ſame prophecies 
conclude, to the full, as ſtrongly in favour of peremptory 
predeitination. For if events were undecreed, they 
would be unforeknown : And, if unforeknown, they 
could not be infallibly “ predicted. To ſay, that events 


may be foreknown without falling under any active or 


permiſſive decree; would be ſaying either nothing to 


the purpoſe, or worſe than nothing. For, if God can, 
with certainty, foreknow any event whatever, which 
he did not previouſly determine to accompliſh or per- 


mit; and that event barely foreknown, but entirely 
undecreed, be ſo certainly future, as to furniſh poſitive 


ground for unerring prophecy ; it would follow, 1 That 


God is dependent, for his knowledge, on the things 
known; inſtead of all things being dependent on Him: 
And, 2. That there are ſome extraneous concatenations 

of cauſes, prior to the will and knowledge of God, by 
which his will 1s regulated, and on which his knowledge 


1s founded. 


What he little more than intimates, in the citation 
given above; he delivered, it ſeems, more plainly and 


peremptorily, elſewhere. Among the ſixty-two articles, 


laid to his charge by Thomas Netter (commonly called, 
Thomas of Walden, who flouriſhed about the year 


| 1409,) and for which, that writer refers to the volume 


and chapter of Wickliffe's works; are theſe three: 1. 
That “ all things come to paſs by FATAL neceſſity.” 
2, That God could not make the world otherwiſe. 
than it is made:“ 3. And, that © God cannot do any 


This is fataliſm with a witneſs. And I cite theſe pro- 
poſitions, not to depreciate Dr Wickliffe, whole charac- 


© It is very obſervable, that Wickliffe's argument for predeſtination, drawn 
from the propheſies of our Lord, ſo puzzled the then archbilhop of Armegh, 
( whoſe name I know not, nor do I think it worth hunting out) that it fur- 
niſhed his grace with employment for two years together, to reconcile the 
free- will of man with the certain completion of prophecy A taſk, however, 

which after all his labour, the romiſh prelate found roo hard for him Yet, 
his lordſhip, that he might not be forced to acknowledge predeſtination and 
give up free-will, thought proper to pive up the infallible preſcience of 
Chriſt himſelf ; blaſphemouſly affirming that it was p»ſfible for Chriſt to 


be miſtaken in his propheſies, aud to miſ-inform his church as to future 
events. I 


+ Fuller's church hiſt. b. 4. Pp 134.— What this valuable hiſtorian pre- 
miles, concerning Wickliffe, before hc enters on his account of him, deſerves 
to be quoted. I intend," ſays Dr Fuller, neither to deny, diflemble, de- 
fend, nor excuſe, any of his faults We have this treaſure, ſaith the apoſtle, 
in earthen veſſels: And he that thall endeavour to prove a pitcher of ciay to 
be a pot of gold, will take great pains to ſmall purpoſe Yea, (hould | be 


over-officious toretain myſelf to plead for Wicklifte's faults, that glorious 
ſaint would ſooner chide than thauk me.“ +97 


9U 


ter 


thy mercy. 


ne L 
tet I admire and-revere, as one of the greateſt and beſt 
face the apoſtolic age; nor yet with a view to recom- 
mend the propoſitions themſelves : But, ſimply, to ſhew, 
how far this illuſtrious reformer ran from the preſent 
Arminian ſyſtem, or rather no ſyſtem, of chance and 
free-will. But, concerning even thoſe of Wickliffe's 
aſſertions, which were the moſt raſh and unguarded ; 
candour, (not to ſay, juftice) obliges me to obſerve, 
with Fuller, that were all his works extant, * we might 
therein read the occaſion, intention, and connection, of 
what he ſpake : Together with the limitations, reſtric- 


tions, diſtinctions, and qualitications, of what he main- 


tained. There we might ſee, what was the overplus of 


his paſſion, and what the juſt meaſure of his judgment. 


Many phraſes, heretical in ſound, would appear ortho- 


dox in lenſe. Yea, ſome of his (reputedly) poiſonous. 


paſſages, dreſſed with due caution, would prove not 
only wholeſome, but cordial truths; many of his ex- 


preſſions wanting, not granum ponderis, but granum ſulis; 


no weight of truth, but ſome grains of diſcretion, 


than indiicrete aſſertions. © He defined the church ro 


conſiſt only of perſons predeſtinated. And affirmed, 
© That God loved David and Peter as dearly, when they 
grievoully finned, as he doth now when they are poſlel- 
ſed of glory.“ This latter poſition might, poſſibly, have 
been more unexceptionably expreſſed ; be it, ſubſtan- 
tially, ever ſo true. %%% rh 
Wickliffe was tound 


neſs of Jeſus Chriſt. 


$ is, of itſelf, ſufficient to redeem every man from hell. 


It is to be underſtood of a {ſufficiency of itſelf, without 


any other concurring cauſe. All that follow Chriſt, 


being juſtified by his righteouſneſs, ſhall be ſaved, as his 
offspring.“ Dr Alix obſerves, that Wickliffe rejects 


who ſay, that God did not ALL for them, but think 
that their merits help,” © Heal us, Lord, rox NOUGHT, 
ſays Wickliffe ; that is, for no merit of ours, but for 


It has been already obſerved, and 


, 1 


the doctrine of the merit of works, and falls upon thoſe 


3 that he had very high notions ot that inevita- 


le neceſſity, by which he ſuppoſed every event is go- 
verned. Yet, he did not enthuſiaſtically ſever the end 
from the mtans. 


Witneſs his own words; * Though | 


all future things do happen neceſlarily, yet God wills 


en to his ſervants through the 


that good things ha : | 
pon the whole, it is no wonder 


efficacy of prayer.“ 


that ſuch a profligate factor for popery and arminian- 


ilm, as Peter Heylin, ſhould (pro more) indecently af- 


firm, that Wickliffe's field had more tares than wheat; 


and his books more heterodoxies than ſound catholic 


doctrine.“ See Toplady's Hiſtoric Proof, 


Whatever Walſingham and Knighton have advanced 


in prejudice of Wickliffe, is ſufficiently contradicted by 


tetters teſtimonial given by the univerſity of Oxford, in 


1406, in his behalf, and ſealed with their common ſeal; 
wherein it is ſaid, * that his converſation, from his 


youth to his death, was ſo praiſe-worthy and honeſt in 


the univerſity, that he never 
he aſperled with any mark of infamy or ſiniſter ſuſpi- 
cion: But that in anſwering, reading, preaching, and 
determining, he behaved himſelf laudably, as a valiant 


gave any offence, nor was 


champion of the truth, and catholicly vanquiſhed by 


ſentences of holy ſcripture all ſuch as by their wilful 
| beggary blaſphemed the religion of Chriſt. That this 
doctor was not convicted of heretical pravity, or by 
our prelates delivered to be burnt after his burial. For 


God forbid that our prelates ſhould have condemned a 


man of ſo great probity for an heretic, who had not his 
equal in all the univerſity in his writings of logic, philo- 
ſophy, divinity, morality, and the ſpeculative ſciences.“ 
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— 


copy of which is in 


has given 4 particular account. 


* 
As doQor. Wickliffe was very diligent and frequent in 
as; and reading his divinity lectures ; ſo he wrote 


ie 


and publiſhed a great many tracts, ot which biſhop Bale 
5 They are two hun- 
dred and fifty- five in all, of which thirty-two yg re- 
ſerved in Trinity- college, and C. C. C. Cambridge; Hve 

in Trinity- college, Dublin, four in the Bodleian library 


two in the Cotton library, and three in the king's Hbrär ß 


Moſt of them are theological ; but ſome are philoſophi. 


cal; forty-eight are in Engliſh, and the others are in La- 
tin. Beſides theſe, there is a volume of Engliſh tracts 
ſaid to be wrote by Wickliffe; ſome of which are yet 
extant. He is ſaid to have wrote two hundred volumes 
beſides his- tranſlation of the Bible into Engliſh, a fair 
Queen's college, Oxford, and two 


more in the univerſity library. It was done no doubt 


in the moſt expreſſive language of thoſe days, though 
ſounding uncouth to our ears; the knave of Jeſus Chriſt 


for ſervant; and Philip baptized the gelding, for eu- 


nuch: So much our tongue is improved in our age.“ 
What ſhall next add, may be rather ſtiled bold truths, | 


His opinions were miſrepreſented by his adverfaries; 


but he was protected by many powerful friends, and his 


in the article of gratuitous par- | 
don and juſtification by the alone death and righteouſ- 
* The merit of Chriſt, ſays he, 


doctrine was embraced by the greateſt part of the king- 
dom. King Edward III. the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
the duke of Lancaſter, the queen of Richard II, the 


earl-marſhal, Geoffry Chaucer, the father of Engliſh 


poetry, and Lord Cobham, who diſperſed Wickliffe's 
works all over Europe, were his patrons and friends. 
From ſuch a noble fountain the ftream ran ſtrong, and 
was ſoon increaſed; for many eminent divines, noble- 


men, and other perſons of diſtinction, embraced the 


new doctrine; which conſtantly gathered ground, 


root of a tree. 


notwithſtanding it was violently oppoſed by the priefts, 
who raiſed bloody perſecutions againſt the Wick- 


| * in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Hen- 


The number of thoſe who believed in the dectrine 
of Wickliffe multiplied like ſuckers growing out of the 

After a time, the ſecular and = \ 
powers were combined to ſuppreſs its growth ; and arch- 


biſhop Arundel, in convocation, condemned eighteen of 


| tained by Wickli 


into 


Wickliffe's concluſions, twelve years after his death. 


Ads of parliament were made againſt the Wickliffites, 
and many of them were burnt for heretics. The bocks 
of Wickliffe were prohibited to be read in the univer- 
lities: And, in 1416, archbiſhop Chichely ſet up a kind 


of inquiſition in every pariſh to diſcover and puniſh the 


Wicklilites ; by which cruel and unchriſtian methods 
the great and good John lord Cobham was burnt for 
hereiy ; and he was the firft nobleman whole: blood was 
ſhed in England, on account of religion, by popiſh bar- 
barity. Fox aſſerts, in his acts and monuments, that the 


| two famous poets of that time, Gower and Chaucer, 


were Wickliffites, and that they covered their opinion 


very ingenioully, and by way of parable, in their wri- 


tings ; adding likewiſe, that, by the expoſition of thoſe 
writings, by ſuch as had the key, many were brought 
ickliffe's perſuaſion. Chaucer died in the year 
1400, and Gower ſome time before,  - * 


The infallibility of the pope was oppoſed to the doc- 


| trine of Wickliffe ; and the council of Conſtance, on the 


fifth of May, 141 i condemned forty-five articles, main- 

e, as heretical, falſe, and erroneous. 
His bones were ordered to be dug up, and caſt on a 
dunghill: But this part of the ſentence was not exe- 
cuted till 1428, when orders were ſent by the pope to 


the biſhop of Lincoln to have it ſtrictly performed. 


The remains of this excellent man were accordingly 


dug out of the grave, where they had lain undiſturbed 
four and forty years: His bones were burnt, and the 
aſhes caſt into an adjoining brook called the Switt, 
which ſprings near Knaptoft in Leiceſterſhire, Such ws 
: | | the 


* wit 
the relentment of the Romiſh church on the memory 
ot him, who was called the firſt Engliſh Lollard.“ — 
Cambden ſays, this was done forty-one years after his 


COT: 


1 „„ 
faith which became general at the reformation, about 
a hundred years atter thete reſtraints were moderated, 
The whole nation then unanimouſly embraced the doc- 


trine which Wickliffe began ; and popery was aboliſhed 
in England, that the purity of @ligion might incteaſe 
the bleſſings of liberty. | wo 
His works (ſays Mr Gilpin) are amazingly volumi- 
nous; yet he ſeems not to have engaged in any very 
large work : His pieces in general may be properly cal- 
led tracts. Of theſe many were written in Latin, and 
many in Engliſh: Some on ſchool-queſtions; others 
on ſubjects of more general knowledge; but the greateſt 
part ou divinity. 5 | 5 8 
_ His great work, and wh Woffended the church of 
Rome moſt highly, was his Tranſlation of the Scrip- 


death by warrant pf the council of Sienna: But this is 
a miſtake, ik, was done by the ſame council of Con- 


Aﬀrice, which, condemned John Huſs and Jerom of 
Prague, to be burnt for favouring the doctrine of Wick- 
„ liffe,.and maintaining others which were alſo condemned 
as heretical. This council ſat to give ſanction to injuſ- 
tice, and to eſtabliſh iniquity by law ; though it in- 
flicted an irretrievable blow upon the papal authority. 
It is ſaid, that the gown which Dr Wickliffe wore now 
covers the communion-table in the church of Lutter- 
worth: And, as this eminent man may juſtly be con- 
_ ſidered as the author of the reformation, not only in 
England, but throughout all Europe; ſure ſome decent | tures into Engliſh, which effectually expoſed the ſo- 
eſpect ſhould have been paid to his worth, and a pub- | phiſtrics and ſuperſtitions of the time, and led the peo- 
NS ple from following the tralitions of men to the pure 

will and word of the blefled God, 


lic monument erected to his memory. 
The Wickliffites were oppreſſed, but could not be ex- 
8 tinguiſhed : Pei ſecution terved only to eſtabliſh that | 


The Life of ANDRE 


IR ANDREW WILLET, a laborious and learned 
divine, was born at Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, of 
_ pious parents, who to a religious education added their 
- own good example. His father, Thomas Willet, was. 
in the younger part of his life fubalmoner to K. Edward 
Vl. and when Q. Elizabeth came to the throne was 
made rector of Barley, in Hertfordſhire. His mother | church of Ely, and his rectory of Barley, which by fa- 
was rich in good works, abounding in acts of charity; | vour of Q. Elizabeth (ſede vacante) were conferred up- 
who, when her children were gone from her, and ſet- | on the ſon: Upon which he married a wife, a relation of 
tled in lite, uſed to feed her poor neighbours in her | Dr Goad, provoſt of King's college, by whom he had a 
own houle, and ſay, * Now again have I my children numerous iſſue. He never ſought after other prefer- 
about me.“ Andrew had his inſtructions in the rudi- ments, which he rather ſtudied to deſerve than to obtain, 
ments ci grammar in the collegiate ichoolof Ely; where, | obſerving that commonly ſome enjoy promotions, while 
ſays our biographer, I have heard his ichool- maſter ſay, | others merit them, and that a work of the divine ſhould 
that be was the moſt induſtrious of all his ſcholars; his | be reckoned as a part of his wages, it being no ſmall 
eye and countenance had the characters of ingenuity, VU 
and in quickneſs of apprehenſion, ſtrength of memory, 
and folid judgment, he outſtript his fellows, and ſo be- 
came the delight of his teacher. His parents were un- 
der a neceſſity of inventing different kinds of recreation 
in order to draw him from too cloſe an application to 
his books, which endangered his health. . 
At about tourteen years of age, his father ſent him to 
the univerſity, under the care of Dr Andrew Perne, 
then maſter of Peter-houſe, Cambridg d his god- 
tather: He afterward removed to ChriſitWllege, where 
meeting with Downham, Perkins, and others of his 
own ſtanding, a laudible emulation took place amongſt 
them, and young Willet's extraordinary application and 
proficiency in his ſtudies ſoon appeared in a perfor- 
mance, publiſhed at the age of twenty-two, entitled, 
De anime natura & wiribus, Among other anecdotes 
related of him while at Cambridge, tending to ſhew the 
promiſing greatneſs of his abilities, is the following: 
The proctor of the college, being prevented, by ſome 
_ . unforeſeen accident, executing his office at the com- 
- mencement, juſt at hand, none could be found to ſtand 
ia his place but Willet, who acquitted himſelf fo well, 


W-W-ILLET, D. D. 
that his orations gained the approbation and applauſe, 


both of the univerſity and ſtrangers, and the entire ad- 
miration of all thole, who knew how ſhort a time he 


Zz VVV 
After he had ſpent thirteen years in the univerſity, 
his father, now grown old, reſigned his prebend in the _ 


| honour to be employed for God. 5 
He engaged bimſelf moſt ſedulouſly in dig-fting he 
| tathers, councils, eccleſiaſtical hiſtories, the civil and ca- 
non law, and other authors. In ſhort, he read to much, 
and rſtood what he had read ſo. well, that he (as 
well as his contemporary Rainolds), was called very 
juſtly a living library ; tor his learning was, like ready 
| caſh, always at hand, _ CC ay >. 1 
Our author was not only diligent in his ſtudy, but va 
very laborious in his proper work of the miniſtry, He 4298 
conftantly preached three times in the week in his church 
at Barley, and paid great attention to catechizing the 
| children-——an excellent practice, now, like many other 
excellent things, too much diſuſed. But how it became 
thus diſuſed, and how thoſe, who have great or double 
cures attend only to the profits of them, may hereafter 
be demanded of ſome by that GREAT BISHoO of ſoule, 
(1 Peter ii. 25.) who never yet granted a diſpenſation 
to any paſtor tor ceaſing to feed his flock, _ FAY 
His manner of teaching was plain and imple, accom- = 
modated to the capacities of his people. Thole he eſ- —_ 
teemed for the beſt ſermons, which were moſt owned of 
God, not thoite which were moſt admired by men. It 
| ſouls were edified, he rejoiced: and he knew that edifi- 
cation was not effected by laboured diſcourſes or curi- 
ous-queſtions, which ſuit thoſe hearers beſt, who enjoy 
the leaſt experience of the goſpel. | 
As he poſſeſſed a very amiable and engaging counte- 
nance, ſo his mind was of a pleaſant and gentle turn; 
rather drawing by perſuaſion than driven by fear, and 
rendering religion a delightful buſinels inſtead of a four 
: = pa or 


The ſect of the Lollards, ſpread throughout Germany, had for their lea- 

der Walter Lollard, who began to diſperſe his doctrines about the year 1315. 
He deſpiſed the ſacraments of the church, and derided her ceremonies and 

© her conſtications 3 obſerved not the faſts of rhe church, nor its abſtinences ; 
acknowledged not the intercetfion of the ſaints, and believed that the damaed | 
in hell, and even the evil angels, ſhould one day be ſaved, Tritheniius, who 

© recites their opinions, ſays, that Bohemia and Auſtria were ivfetted with 
them; that there were above 24,c00 perſons in Germany which held thoſe 
errors, and that the greater part detended them with obllinacy, even to 


father ſent him to the free-ſchool in Coventry, where, 


Aa dV. 
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or gloomy kind of drudgery. His excellence lay in | ſing a commentary upon Leviticus, He did not aſk 
binding up the broken-hearted, and adminiſtering thoſe 


(like good archbiſhop Leighton) to die in an inn, but it 
rich conſolations of the goſpel, which he had ſo abun- 


dantly taſted himſelf. 5 . apparent occaſion of his death was a fall from his horſe, 
His conduct at home, was ſuch as became his preach- 


as he was riding home from London, by which he 
ing and his profeſſion abroad, He lived, as well as 


broke his right leg, and was detained at Hodſdon in 
preached, the goſpel. * His houſe was a little model of | Hertfordſhire, of courſe incapable of being moved. 
a church and houſe of God. Here morning and even- While he was in this ſituation, he dictated moſt heaven- 
ing lacrifices were offered unto God daily. His children | Iy contemplations to his fon, upon the ſong of Hezekiah, 
after ſupper read fome part of the holy ſcripture ; and | Iſaiah xxxviii And he frequently called together the 
he required of every one preſent, that they ſhould re- | people of the houle to give them his exhortations, which 
member ſome one ſentence or other; and afterwards he | he did with ſuch a ſpirit, as though he felt no pain, 

himſelf, as he judged convenient, would rehearſe the 


* which (lays Dr Smith, his ſon-in-law, who wrote his 
| ſame again, adding an expoſition, or an application of | lite) puts me in mind of that ſaying of Tertullian; The 


the matter.? 


3 Ne leg feels nothing in the nerves, when the mind is (as ic 
He was not only benevolent himſelf, but excited others | were) rapt into heaven.“ + . 
to the performance of charitable exerciſes. His tuccels | U 


pon the tenth day after his hurt, having ſupped 
in this reſpect was very remarkable. Mr Sutton made | chearfully in the preceding evening, and repoſed 
his moſt munificent foundation principally by Dr Wil- himſelt to reſt, early in the morning, being wakened 


let's motion · And he himſelf ſtated, that the pious do- 


by the tolling of a bell, he diſcourſed with his wife, who 
nations of the Proteſtants, from the Reformation under 


| lay in the ſame chamber with him, about the joys of 
K. Edward VI. to his time, amounted, in one ſhape or 
other, to the ſum of a million ſterling. From whence, | would have of each other there. After this converſa- 
he made a challenge, in his excellent Synopſis Papiſmi, tion, they ang an hymn, of his own compoſition, with 
for the papiſts to ſhew any thing like ſuch charitable | which they uſu 
works, for the ſame ſpace of time, at any period under 


ſing upon the enſuing day. After this, being in a hap- 
common calumny of the Romiſh perſuaſion, that the 


| py frame of ſoul, they continued their melody, and ſang 
_ doctrine of juſtification by faith only, is an enemy to | 


the hundred and forty-ſixth Pſalm, upon which he 
geod works, — Well would it have been, it none but pa- | commented, and made applications from it to his own 
pots had maintained this outcry, which, if the doctrine | 
Ot faith had been truly underſtood, could not have been | tuddenly gave a deep groan, and fell into a ſwoon, 
made 8 III zis wife, alarmed, preſently called in aſſiſtance, and up- 
In his Epiſtle dedicatory, prefixed to his Hexapla up- 


5 - | on means being uled, he ſeemed to raiſe himſelf a lit- 
on Exodus, he uſes this remarkable expreſſion ; © It is 


tle; but immediately ſaid, * Let me alone: I ſhall be 
moſt honourable for a ſoldier to die fighting, and for a | well, 
| biſhop or paſtor praying; and if my mercifu! God ſhall | ed up his ſpirit to God, This was on the fourth of 
vouchſafe to grant me my requeſt, my earneſt delire is, December, 1621, and in the fifty-ninth 
that in writing and commenting upon {ome part of the | His body was buried in the chancel o 
| ſcripture, I may finiſh my days.” This requeſt was | Barley, and is covered with a marble, 
granted him; for he was called hence as he was compo- ED NOTE 
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is gracious Perſon was born in the year of our 


| Lord 1603, at Balſal, in the wocd- land part of 
Warwickſhire, about ſeven miles from the city of Co- 


3 ; . ö = 


The Li 


knowledge, both in the tongues and in divinity. When 


K 


where he lived under the miniſtry of the learned Mr 
Slader, then preacher at the chapel of Knowl, near un- 


| John Cotton; out of whoſe family, after ſome time, he 
to Balſal, (the Doctor's father having a great hand | 


a married Mrs Anne Beeſton, a gentlewoman of a good 
ia bringing him thither) to awaken his conſcience, and extraction, and one that had a conſiderable portion, the 
to make bim ſerious about the things that concern- match being of Mr Cotton's contrivance. . 
ed his everlaſting ſalvation, as alſo to ſtir up in him ear- | After his marriage, and ſome continuance with his 

neft deſires of doing good to the ſouls of others. His | 


: g a + | fever, which, in the judgment of his phyſicians, was 
through his extraordinary diligence and induſtry, he | deſperate, and left no hopes of his recovery: His wife 
made fo gcod a progreſs in learning, that though, at 


being much affected and afflicted, he would often com- 
near fourteen years of age, he underſtood nothing or | fort her, telling her that he was perſuaded, he ſhould 


very little of the firſt rudiments of grammar, yet within | not die at this time. And accordingly he recovered, 
a few years he became fit for the univerſity, and ac- | and then reſolved to apply himſelf to the work of the 
cordingly he was ſent to Cambridge, and had for ſome | miniſtry: and being more ambitious to do God and 
time the famous Dr Preſton for his tutor. At the feet | his church ſervice, than to advance himſelf in the 
of this Gamaliel, thoſe natural and gracious abilities, 

which he brought along with him, were much improv- | Nottingham, called Woodborrow, where, by his pain- 
ed: and partly by the help and directions of fo excel- | ful and powerful preaching (many out of the neigh- 
lent a guide, and partly by God's bleſſing upon his | bouring towns flocking to his miniſtry, as the deves 10 
unwearied labours, he attained to à great meaſure of | their windows) the ſeeds of grace, through God's blei- 


— 


was the appointment of Providence that he ſhould, The 


uſually praiſed God for their preſervation 
and reſt during the paſt night, and prayed for his blel- 
the papal authority; and concluded by confuting tllat 


Lord ſeſus“ ——and with this laſt word render- 


por of his age. 
his church at 


he had commenced maſter of arts, being as yet unwil- 

| ling to enter upon that great work of the miniſtry, he 
ventry, of religious parents. About the twelfth year | left Cambridge, and went to Boſton in Lincolnſhire, 
of his age it pleaſed God, by the miniſtry of one Mr 


wife, in Mr Cotton's family, he fell into a very violent 


world, he removed from Boſton to a ſmall living near 


ling, 


heaven, and the knowledge which departed {aints _ 


condition. Soon afterwards, upon turning himſelf, he 


ollege; 


* 
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always highly eſteemed, and would often call it, His 
firſt born. From Woodborow he was removed to 
York, and in that great and populous city, he continu- 


ed a lecturer for ſome time; and as there he had great 


opportunities for ſervice, ſo had he great ſucceſs; re- 
ceiving a manifeſt ſeal to his miniſtry, in the conver- 
ſion, and confirmation of many: but the civil wars 
coming on about that time, he could not ftay long at 
Vork: yet, though the door was ſhut up againſt him 
in that place, another large and effectual door was o- 


pened for him elſewhere, For Cottingham, a great | 


town within three miles of Hull, being then deſtitute of 
_ a paſtor, thither he was, by a more than ordinary pro- 


vidence, brought; and in that place, for about the 


ſpace of eight years he continued to be a burning and 
| ſbining light, as it was ſaid of John the Baptiſt, durn- 
ing in his zeal and doctrine, and ſhining in his life and 
boly converſation. „„ 


He was exceedingly active and induſtrious for God; 


be thought no rs great whereby the peoples 
ſouls might be edified. He preached to them in public 
twice every Lord's-day: He expounded the chapters 
which he read, and catechized the youth. In the even- 
ing he repeated his ſermons to his own family, man 
of the neighbours alſo reſorted to him. On the wee 


days he took occaſion to go from houſe to houſe, in- 
ſtructing the ignorant, and endeavouring to build up his 


pariſhioners in their moſt holy faith. Scarce any. part of 
à miniſter's duty has been more bleſſed of God, an 


more comfortable to himſelf, than the ſerious and pri- 


vate viſitation of his people, by which he may come to 
the knowledge of their particular ſituations, and accor- 
 dingly be enabled to apply thoſe ſuitable inſtructions, 
which, in his public miniſtry, for want of this particu- 


lar knowledge, it is perhaps impoſſible for him to do. 


be performance of this duty has alſo been the means 
of removing many prejudices and obviating many ob- 
jections; and all this may and has been done, without 
demeaning the ſacred character, which can only be 
hurt by idle and impertinent diicourſes, the offspring 
of complimentary and taſhionable viſits. And God was 
pleaſed to bleſs bis labours, that he became inſtrumen- 
tal to the converſion and confirmation of many, who 
_ attained (partly by his public miniſtry, and partly by 


his private pains) a great meaſure of grace and gifts; 


lo that they made conſcience of the ſtrict obſervation 
of the Lord's-day, of cloſet and family duties and other 
- a required by God as fruits of their 
So meek and affable he was in his carriage towards all 
men, that his company was pleaſing and delightful, even 

to many of thoſe who had no reliſh for his doQrine. 
At Cottingham he buried his loving, and dearly beloved 
wife, who left him five ſons: Which loſs was yet 
(through God's providence) abundantly repaired in his 
1econd marriage, about three years after with Mrs Eliza- 
beth Weaver, the daughter of Chriſtopher Weaver, Eiq; 
and ſhe proved excellently qualified tor the good and 


comfort, both of him and his children ; and God was | 


| pleaſed ſo to bleſs her prudent management of his out- 
Ward affairs, that, when he died, he left a plentiful eſtate 


to his children, beſides all thoſe acts of more than ordi- 


nary bounty, by which both in his lite, and at the time 
of his death, he teſtified his faith. Ia the year 1650, 

the powers that were then in being, reſolved to ſend 
over four commiſſioners into Ireland, for the ſettlement 
of that diſtracted and almoſt ruined kingdom, and judg- 
ing it neceflary to ſend along with them a godly, able 
and orthodox divine, they ordered that Mr Winter 


\ ſhould attend theſe commiſſioners thither: Which order 
of theirs being ſent to him to Cottingham, where he then 


k 3 


ing, were ſown in the hearts of many. This place he | 


| which they made into the tour 
was their houſhold chaplain, performed family duties, 

ublic every Lord's-day, whereſoever 
they came. And in the city of Dublin (where they 
| continued the greateſt part of their time) he preached 


| and preached in 


| miniſtry. 


| and exerciſes, He alſo, out of his zeal and care to pro- 


commenced doQor of ra un” having, with ſingular ap- 
or 


WIN 3 

lived, he looked upon it as a clear call from God. Yet 
for his better ſatisfaction, he adviſed with his friends, 
and begged direction from God in a buſineis of 10 
weighty concernment; after which he chearfully em- 
braced this call, hoping that God would bring ſome 


| glory to his own name, by the labours of him, his un- 


worthy ſervant, in that kingdom. And ſo not con- 
ſulting with fleſh and blood, which might have ſuggeſt- 


ed to him that it would be an unadviſcd act, and diſad- 


vantageous to him, to part with ſo tractable and loving 


a people, and with ſo good a rectory, it being above four 
hundred pounds a year, and to caft himſelf upon ſtran- 


gers, neither knowing, ror capitulating with them what 


his ſalary ſhould be, tor the maintenance of himſelf and 
family. And ſo reſigning up his living, he prepared 


for his journey. At his coming over into Ireland, the 


commiſſioners allowed him but one hundred pounds for 


the firſt year, which yet he chearfully accepted, though 
it did not _ the charges of their tranſportation, 
with ſuch neceſſaries as he provided for the accomoda- 
tion of himſelt and family : Much leſs 


the Iriſh army took from him ſeveral horſes of good 
value, which he carried over with him. In this his firſt 
year, he attended the commiſſioners in ſeveral journies 


rovinces of Ireland, 


ſometimes twice every Lord's-day in Chriſt- church be- 


fore the commiſſioners, the lord mayor and aldermen 


of that city, many gentlemen and others reſorting to his 


Ne.ct long after, ſome other minifters coming thither 


from England, the commiſſioners (for the eaſe of Mr 


Winter, ) uſed to requeſt one or other of them to preach 


in the morning, reſerving Mr Winter for the afternoon, 
at which time was the greateſt auditory : But he, not be- 
ing willing to be out of employment, ſet up a lecture, 


which he preached every Sunday morning at ſeven. 
o'clock, in the church of St Nicholas, within the ſaid 
city: And this lecture was frequented by the commil- 


ſioners, city magiſtrates, and many others, ſo that he had 
a very full congregation ; and to encourage poor peo- 


ple to come to church, he cauſed ſome white loaves to 
be diſtributed among them always when the ſermon was 


ended. About this time, the commiſſioners, findin 


that Trinity- college, by Dublin, through the iniquuy ox 


the times, and diſtractions of the kingdom, was left deſ- 
titute by the fellows and ſtudents, and thereby brought 


_ almoſt. to ruin, they thought it their duty, for the ad- 
| vancement of religion and learning, to endeavour its re- 
| pair: And for that end they appointed Mr Winter to be 


the provoſt, or maſter of it, and where (after a time) he 


Þ 


plauſe and approbation, performed all the requiſite act 


mote ſo pious a work, in a ſhort time encouraged, and 


procured the return of ſeveral fellows and ftudents to the 


college, as alſo the coming over from England of ſeve- 
ral hopeful young ſcholars, whereby the 2 

denly repleniſhed with many religious and hopeh 
young men : and by the great pains which he took with 
them, inſtructing them both in human and divine learg- 
ing, preaching, and expounding the ſacred ſcriptures to 
them, and often praying with them, both in the college 
chapel, and ſometimes in his own lodgings; he gave as 
great hopes of the flouriſhing of that ſeminary in learn- 
ing and piety, as any college in chriſtendom. And 
they, to retaliate his care and pains, gave him an ho- 


| nourable teſtimonial under the college ſeal. 
9 X Whitit 


i | did it repair the 
loſſes which he ſuſtained ſhortly after his landing, when 


lege was ſyd- 
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Whilſt Dr Winter continued provoſt of that college, 
he had occaſion to go to a place called Monouth, a po- 
pulous town about ten miles from Dublin; where — 
cording to his cuſtom in moſt places where he came) 
He preached, and found the people very attentive to his 
miniftry, and deſirous to be inſtructed in the way to 
heaven: Whereupon, at the earneſt requeſt, both of 
the miniſter and many others of the inhabitants, he 
rode over to them every three weeks, and preached, 
which he continued for ſome years, and God was 
eee to bleſs his labours for the converſion of many 


ngliſh and Iriſh who flocked to hear him. When he 


quitted that univerſity and kingdom, he came away to 
to him in a conſiderable ſum of money, which he had 
diſburſed for the uſe thereof, ſome part of which, after 
his deceaſe, they paid to his ſon, 
England, he, with his wife, ſojourned with ſome friends 
ſometimes in and about Weſt Cheſter ; ſometimes at 
Coventry; and other times with his wife's relations in 
Hertfordſhire and Rutlandſhire. 


-good, not only in the families with whom he abode, 
but alſo to ſeveral neighbours with whom he converſed. 
Thus we have a brief account of the moſt conſiderable 
3 of this doctor's life; we are now come; to the 
aſt ſcene, wherein we ſhall find that ſaying made good; 
Vita qualis, finis talis: His holy and humble life, 
beirg concluded with a comfortable and glorious death. 
His ſun did not fet in a cloud, but ſhone out with a 
more bright and glorious luſtre than is ordinarily ſeen, 


and God did highly honour him at his death; as will 
appear by what follows. Whilft he was in Rutland- 


= 1 666, he rode to a neighbouring town to aſſiſt in carry- 
d ing on a day of humiliation; wherein, having wearied 


dis return home till the next day: On the Lord's day 
following he preached twice for the inſtruction of the 
family with which he then abode, and at his going to 
bed he found himſelf not well. On Monday he con- 
tinued ill, yet aroſe, came down, and performed family 
duties. At dinner he could eat but little, and at night 
Went ill to bed, yet ſlept pretty well, only in both thoſe 
nights, he complained of a pain on his right ſide, and 
he had frequent provocations to vomit, but without 
effeck. Oft he found himſelf cold, yet when he came a 
little to the fire, he was too hot in his own ſenſe: In- 
ſomuch that his friends about him judged it would 


weaker, he deſired that his will might be taicly engroſ- 
' fed, which lay by him under his own hand writing; 


tent to part with him, ſaying, * That it would not be 


long before they ſhould meet again :”” And then he 


put up earneſt prayers to God for her, and ſome other 
ot his relations.” 5 i 
VD pon Friday he ſat up all the day, but ſtill continued 
under his bodily diſtempere, and finding his ſtrength to 


and publiſhed his will; all the day complaining of the 
cramp that was in his left leg. In the evening he went 
to bed, and, to the apprehenſion of thoſe about him, 
flept well that night. About ſix o'clock on the Sunday 
morning, he raiied himſelf up in his bed, and with a 
fo and loud voice called to his wite, who lay in a 
ded by him, ſaying, © Sweetheart, I have been this night 
converſing with ſpirits :” And as in a rapture, he cried 
out, O the glories that are prepared for the ſaints of 


It was his work and buſineſs to glorify God in his life; 


his body and ſpent his ſpirits, he was obliged to defer 


his great outward prejudice, the college being indebted | 


After his return into 


ire, on Tueſday, October the thirteenth, in the year 


turn to an ague. Wedneſday and Thurſday his diſtem- 
per continued: And on Friday, finding himſelt to grow | 


and withal, he laboured to perſuade his wife to be con- 


decay, he would often repeat that of the pſalmiſt, The. 
- *#eal of thy houſe hath eaten me up. On Saturday he ſealed 


In all 'which places he | 
became (through God's bleſſing) an inſtrument of much 


** 
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| God. The Lord hath been pleaſed to ſhew me this 
Night the exceeding weight of glory which is laid up in 


heaven for his choſen.” Adding farther, that he had 
ſtudied, and thought that he knew as much what the 
lory of heaven was, as any other man: But he no 


aw, that all the divines on earth were but children in 


the knowledge of that great myflery of heavenly glory, 
which the Lord had that night given him a clearer 


ſight of, than ever formerly he had: That it was fuch a 


myſtery as could not be comprehended by the wit of 
man ; with many other ſuch like expreſſions, having 
his ſoul ſo wonderfully elevated, that he could not de- 


that his relations and the reſt of the family might be 


aforeſaid : But he was ſo ſwallowed up in the contem- 


plations thereof, that he could not utter what he defi- 
red: And 1o he continued all that day, and even till he 
died, in very high raptures and great acclamations, by 
Uulnels unto God for the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
the fountain of that glory, and for thoſe evident diſco- 
veries of the ſame unto him. Towards the evening of 
that Lord's day, an honourable perſon, together with 
his lady and ſome other friends, came to vifit him, with 
| whom he diſcourſed about heaven and the things of 
God, as underſtandingly, fervently, and fluently, as if 
he had enjoyed his beſt health; his underſtanding and 
memory continuing as ſtrong and vigorous as ever; in 
his diſcourſe quoting ſeveral places of ſcripture, citing 
| the very chapter, verſe, and words of the texts, and 
explaining the meaning from the Hebrew and Greek 
„„ WES oC 35 
After this diſcourſe, which continued about the ſpace 
of two hours, finding himſelf weary, he betook himſelf 


way of than 


to bed, all the company withdrawing into another 


mily, were come into his chamber, he told them, that 


he thought he had but a ſhort time to live; that be was 
going to Jeſus Chrift, with him to enjoy the fulneſs of 
| joy, and thoſe rivers of pleaſure, which God had lately _ 
diſcovered to him, and which he had laid up in heaven 
for ſuch as love him and keep his commandments. 
O! (ſaid he) if you had but a thorough ſight thereof, 
it would make you all to love Jeſus Chriſt and holineſs, 


which is the only way preſcribed by God to attain to 


this happineſs.” And then he went on to magnify the 
riches of free grace, through which alone the ſaints come 


to enjoy that exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 


which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can 
He exhorted 
them not to trouble themſelves to much in labouring to 
get aſlurance of ſalvation, as to examine themſelves 
carefully and diligently, whether they were in the way 
of ſanctification: And, for this end, he commended 


enter into the heart-of man to conceive. 


two things for their ſerious meditations, about which, 


he adviſed them daily to aſk their fouls theſe two queſ-_ 


tions: What am 1? and, Where am I !-—What am 


I? Am I a new creature? Aml born again? If fo, then 


new thoughts, new words, new company, and a new 
converſation will appear. Old thoughts, words, and 


actions, will be done away. Secondly, Where am I? 
Am I in that narrow way that leads to life eternal; or 
| in that broad way that leads to death and damnation ? 


He told them, that if any there preſent continued in 
the broad way, it bad been better thai they had oe 
en 


clare what he found, and felt therein. Then he deſired 


called up, that ſo he might make known unto them 
that immenſe weight of glory, which that night had 
been diſcovered to him. When they were affembled, 
he did with vehemency and intenſeneſs of ſpirit, en- 
| deavour to diſcover the tame to them in expreſſions as 


| chamber. After an hour's repoſe, he deſired that the 
ſaid honourable perſon with his lady, and other friends, 
might be called in again, that he might ſpeak ſomething 
more to them; and when they, with the reſt of the ta- 
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been born And (ſaid he) if you will make this your 
cContinual meditation, you cannot miſcarry : and if you 


find yourſelf to he in the narrow way, the way of ſanc- | 


tification, let God alone with the reſt, to give you an 
_ aſſurance of your future happineſs, which he will do 
in his own time. | 

He farther declared to them, that as, by all his 
x dag a through the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he 


through Chriſt to be the only way to heaven; ſo could 
he now at his death ſet forth no other way: and that, 
if he were now apain to begin his miniſtry, he could 
Hold forth no other way to attain unto glory. And lo, 
with much earneſtneſs of ſpirit, looking up towards 
heaven, he begged of God that the words of a dying 


man might make a deep impreſſion upon the hearts of | 
his hearers: and that, as God had made him an inftru- 


ment of converting many ſouls unto him in his life, 
fo he would bleſs what he had now ſpoken, that ſome 
one ſoul might be brought to Jeſus Chriſt, by this his 


flaſt lermon. Then he proceeded to turther heavenly 


diſcourſes and inſtructions, quoting ſeveral texts of 
Scripture for the proof of what he ſpake, naming the 
chapters, verſes, and words of the texts, which he open- 
ed, and explained out of the originals, with ſuch acute- 
neſs and ſtrength of words, with ſuch zeal and fervency 
of ſpirit as was admirable; ſo that he drew tears from the 


eyes of all that were preſent, whether young or old. 


And left any there preſent ſhould think, that his un- 


derſtanding and memory were grown weak, or that he 
was overcome through the abundance of divine com- 


munion which he had the night before; to let them 


know that he had ſpoken to them the words of truth 


and ſoberneſs, and that with a perfect underſtanding ot 


| What he ſpake, he made this narrative following, He 
told them the manner of his education in religion from 
dis childhood, and of the vanity which attended his 
 youthtul days: and where and how God did appear to 
him for his converſion at twelve years of his age, and 
of the perſuaſion he had, that he ſhould be an inftru- 
ment of converting many ſouls ro God: as alſo of his 
proficjency in learning from that very time. N 
_* He fart ; 
Cheeks) that he had many and many a time, in private, 
before he went to preach, put God in mind of that 


. a 


holy impreſſion made early upon his mind, and earneſt- 


ly beſought him to make good his promile, by giving a 
dleſſing to that word of his, which he was then going 
do deliver, that ſome glory might redound to his holy 
name thereby: To which his prayers, God had often 
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EORGE WISHART. * 


Die Martyrdom of G 
(QEORGE WISHART, or Georgius Sophocardus, 
AF. as Buchanan tranſlated it, was born in Scotland, 
and brought up at a grammar-ſchool: From whence 


er declared (with tears trickling down his 
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| And farther he ſaid: © The devil hath often aſſaulted 
me in my life time: But God ſtood by me, and gave 


| afraid of death; with which words heput forth his hand, 


1 


6 night (as indeed it proved) and the laſt ſermon that I 
ad diſcovered and publiſhed this way of holinels, | 


Adding, that he was not afraid of death: And turning 


from him; But he found ſuch a power in death, as 


mon to them. And indeed, to this very time, his ſpirits, 


| he added: © Art thou come?“ And fo he breathed out 


WIS : 

been pleaſed to give a gracious anſwer, and to let him 
know it, by the converſion ot ſome, by thoſe ſermons. 
One of his relations then preſent, fearing that his ſpirirs 
would be weakened and ſpent by his continued diſ- 
courſe, deſired him to repoſe himſelf tor a while: To. 
whom he replied, with much earneftneſs and ſtrength 
of voice: “ No, were I ſure that this ſhould be my laſt 


ſhould preach, I would continue it two hours longer:“ 


his head backward, he ſaid, Death is a coward: Hz 
comes behind me; he dares not look me in the face.“ 


me ſtrength to reſiſt him, ſo that he could never hurt 
me. a 3 ö h 3 1 

All that day following he lay in heavenly contempla- 
tion and raptures, often breaking forth in praiſes unto 
God for Jeſus Chriſt: His wife told him that ſome 
friends prelent hoped that he might yet live: To which 
he anſwered, Can a dead man live? Will God work 
miracles?“ Shortly after he ſaid, God is doing great 
things in the world:“ And he much bewailed the {ad 
condition of the church of Chrift, &c. Ian the afternoon, 
finding death to approach, he often cried out, O the 
power of death!“ Not that he feared it; for it ſhrunk 


none could know but thoſe that were under it. He 
wiſhed, that his ſons had been preſent, that they 
might ſee what the power of death was, and what it 
was to die. He deſired alſo that ſome neighbours of the 
town might be called in, that he might preach his laft ſer- 


ipeech, and memory, continued very active and ftrong. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, his wife, and his 
wite's brother and ſiſter, ſtanding by his bedſide, aſked _ 
him how did? He anſwered: Very weak: Adding, 

That he was going to Jeſus Chriſt ; Bid them not be 


and ſaid, Brother, ſiſter, take death by the hand: Be 
not afraid; death is a coward : He flies from me.” They 
found that his hands were cold and clammy, whereby 
they perceived that he grew near to his end. And 
himſelf, not long after, feeling that the diſſolution of 
this earthly tabernacle was now approaching, lifting up 
his eyes toward heaven, cried out, Come, Lord 
Jeſus!” and preſently, with a ſmiling countenance, 


| 


he went to the univerſity. After which he travelled into 


| ſeveral countries, and at laſt came to Cambridge, where 
he was admitted into Bennet-College. | 

le was a moſt famous and ſucceſsful preacher of 
the goſpel, and in many places of Scotland, through 


which he preached, he was bleſſed with many ſeals of 


his miniſtry : and though he was much perſecuted by 
the cruel cardinal Beton, he ſtill continued to preach 
in public, and perſeveringly to go about doing good, 
He was (ſays the excellent Mr Robert Fleming) one 
of the moſt extraordinary ambaſſadors of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that can be inſtanced. He was allo the great friend, and 
lit is believed) tpiritual father of the famous John 
Knox, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the memo- 


i 


: divinity. His deſire to promote true knowledge and 


18 laft, On December the 29th, | 1666, in the ſixty-thi 0 2 3 I 
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rials ot Wiſhart's life, that have been tranſmitted down 
to us. N 8 
Wiſhart ſpent a conſiderable time abroad fot his im- 
rovement in literature, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf for 
is great learning and abilities both in philoſophy and 


{cience among men, as is uſually the caſe, accompanied 
the poſſeſſion of it in himſelf, He was very ready to 
communicate What he knew to others, and frequenty 
read various authors both in his owa chamber and in 
the public ichools. * n 

He appears to have left Cambridge in the year 1544, 
and to have returned into his own country with the am- 
baſladors of Scotland, who came into England to treat 
with Henry the eighth, about the marriage of his fon 
prince Edward with their young queen Mary, who was 
| afterwards the mother of James the firit, and 74 9 


Wm 
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fed, which lay 
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Whilſt Dr Winter continued provoſt of that college, 
he had occaſion to go to a place called Monouth, a po: 


pulous town about ten miles from Dublin; where (ac- 


cording to his cuſtom in moſt places where he came) 


He preached, and found the people very attentive to his 
miniftry, and deſirous to be inſtructed in the way to 
heaven: Whereupon, at the earneſt requeſt, both of 
the minifter and many others of the inhabitants, he 
rode over to them every three weeks, and preached, 


which he continued for ſome years, and God was 


png to bleſs his labours for the converſion of many 
ngliſh and Iriſh who flocked to hear him. When he 


quitted that univerſity and kingdom, he came away to 


his great outward prejudice, the college being indebted 
to him in a conſiderable ſum of money, which he had 


diſburſed for the uſe thereof, ſome part of which, after 
his deceaſe, they paid to his ſon, After his return into 


England, he, with his wife, ſojourned with ſome friends 
ſometimes in and about Weſt Cheſter ; ſometimes at 


Coventry; and other times with his wife's relations in 


Hertfordſhire and Rutlandſhire. In all which places he 


became (through God's bleſſing) an inftrument of much 


good, not only in the families with whom he abode, 
but allo to ſeveral neighbours with whom he converſed, 


Thus we have a brief account of the moſt conſiderable 
333 of this doctor's life; we are now come; to the 


aſt ſcene, wherein we ſhall find that ſaying made good; 


Vita qualis, finis talis: His holy and humble life, 
beirg concluded with a comfortable and glorious death. 


His ſun did not fet in a cloud, but ſhone out with a 


more bright and glorious luſtre than is ordinarily ſeen. 


It was his work and buſineſs to glorify God in his life; 
and God did highly honour him at his death ; as will 


appear by what follows, Whilft he was in Rutland- 
ſhire, on Tueſday, October the thirteenth, in the year 
1666, he rode to a neighbouring town to aſliſtin carry- | 
ing on a day of humiliation ; wherein, having wearied |. 
his body and ſpent his ſpirits, he was obliged to defer | 
His return home till the next day: On the Lord's day 
following he preached twice for the inſttuction of the 
family with which he then abode, and at his going to 


bed he found himſelf not well, On Monday he con- 
tinued ill, yet aroſe, came down, and performed family 


duties. At dinner he could eat but little, and at night 
went ill to bed, yet ſlept pretty well, only in both thoſe 


nights, he complained of a pain on his right {ide, and 
he had frequent provocations to vomit, but without 


effeck. Oft he found himſelf cold, yet when he came a 


little to the fire, he was too hot in his own ſenſe : In- 


ſomuch that his friends about him judged it would 
turn to an ague. Wedneſday and Thurſday his diftem- 
per continued: And on Friday, finding himſelf to grow | 
weaker, he deſired that his will might be fairly engroi- 
| by him under his own hand writing ; 
and withal, he laboured to perſuade his wife to be con- 


tent to part with him, ſaying, © That it would not be 


long before they ſhould meet again: And then he 


put up earneſt prayers to God for her, and ſome other 
of his relations.” 5 . 
D pon Friday he ſat up all the day, but ſtill continued 


under his bodily diſtempere, and finding his ſtrength to 
decay, he would often repeat that of the pſalmiſt, The 


v0 of thy houſe hath eaten me up. On Saturday he ſealed 
and publiſhed his will; all the day complaining of the 
cramp that was in his left leg. In the evening he went 


to bed, and, to the apprehenſion of thoſe about him, 


flept well that night. About {ix o'clock on the Sunday 
moruing, he railed biwtelf up in his bed, and with a 


chearful and loud voice called to his wife, who lay in a 
 bedby him, ſaying, © Sweetheart, I have been this night 


'converfirg with ſpirits :”” And as in a rapture, he cried 


out, O the glories that are prepared for the ſaints of 


—_ .4 


— — 
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God. The Lord hath been pleaſed to ſhew me this 
night the exceeding weight of glory which is laid up in 
heaven for his choſen.” Adding farther, that he had 


ſtudied, and thought that he knew as much what the 


glory of heaven was, as any other man: But he now 


aw, that all the divines on earth were bur children in 


the 1 of that great myflery of heavenly glory, 
which the 1 


ord had that night given him a clearer 
ſight of, than ever formerly he had: That it was ſuch a 
myſtery as could not be comprehended by the wit of 
man; with many other ſuch like expreſſions, having 
his foul ſo wonderfully elevated, that he could not de- 
clare what he found, and felt therein. Then he deſired 


that his relations and the reſt of the family might be 

| called up, that ſo he might make known unto them 
that immenſe weight of glory, which that night had 
been diſcovered to him. When they were affembled, 
he did with vehemency and intenſeneſs of ſpirit, en- 
deavour to diſcover the tame to them in expreſſions as 
aforeſaid : But he was ſo ſwallowed up in the contem- 

| plations thereof, that he could not utter what he de{t- 


red: And jo he continued all that day, and even till he 


died, in very high raptures and great acclamations, by 
way of thankf 


ulneſs unto God for the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
the fountain of that glory, and for thoſe evident diſco- 


veries of the ſame unto him. Towards the evening of 


that Lord's day, an honourable perſon, together with 


his lady and ſome other friends, came to viſit him, with 
whom he diſcourſed about heaven and the things f. 1 
| God, as underſtandingly, fervently, and fluently, as if 
fi health; his underſtanding and 
memory continuing as ſtrong and vigorous as ever; in 
his diſcourſe quoting ſeveral places of ſcripture, citin 


he had enjoyed his be 


the very chapter, verſe, .and words of the texts, an 


explaining the meaning from the Hebrew and Greek 
ooo EE I oO VVV 
After this diſcourſe, which continued about the ſpace 
of two hours, finding himſelf weary, he betook himſelf 
to bed, all the company withdrawing into another 
chamber. After an hour's repoſe, he defired that tke 


ſaid honourable perſon with his lady, and other friends, 


| might be called in again, that he might ſpeak ſomething 
more to them; and when they, with the reſt of the ta- 
mily, were come into his chamber, he told them, that 
he thought he had but a ſhort time to live; that be was 
going to Jeſus Chriſt, with him to enjoy the fulneſs of 
joy, and thoſe rivers of pleaſure, which God had lately 
diſcovered to him, and which he had laid up in heaven 
for ſuch as love him and keep his commandments. 


O! (ſaid he) if you had but a thorough ſight thereof, 
it would make you all tolove Jeſus Chriſt and holineſs, 
which is the only way preſcribed by God to attain to 
this 1 And then he went on to magnify the 
riches o 

to enjoy that exceeding and eternal weight of glory, 


which neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can 


enter into the heart of man to conceive. He exhorted 
them not to trouble themſelves ſo much in labouring to 
get aſſurance of ſalvation, as to examine themſelves 
carefully and e Ny agg they were in the way 
of ſanctification: And, for this end, he commended 


two things for their ſerious meditations, about which, 
he adviſed them daily to aſk their ſouls theſe two queſ- 


tions: What am 1? and, Where am I !=—What am 
I? Am I a new creature? Aml born again? If ſo, then 
new thoughts, new words, new company, and a new 
converſation will appear. Old thoughts, words, and 


actions, will be done away. Secondly, Where am I? 
Am I in that narrow way that leads to life eternal; or 


in that broad way that leads to death and damnation ? 


He told them, that if any there preſent continued in 
the broad way, it had been better thai they had never 


been 


free grace, through which alone che ſaints come 


* 


in his own time. 


continual meditation, you cannot miſcarry : and if you 


find yourſelf to he in the narrow way, the way of ſanc- | 


tification, let God alone with the reſt, to give you an 
aſſurance of your future happineſs, which he will do 


* 


He farther declared to them, that as, by all his 


18 Ir through the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he 
ad diſcovered and publiſhed this way of holineſs, | 
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been born And (faid he) if you will make this your 
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been pleaſed to give a gracious anſwer, and to let him 
know it, by the converſion of ſome, by thoſe ſermons. 
One of his relations then preſent, fearing that his ſpirits 
would be weakened and ſpent by his continued di 
courſe, deſired him to repoſe himſelf tor a while: To. 
whom he replied, with much earneftneſs and ſtrength 
of voice: © No, were I ſure that this ſhould be my laſt 


night (as indeed it proved) and the laſt ſermon. that 1 


ſhould preach, I would continue it two hours longer: 


through Chriſt to be the only way to heaven; ſo could 
he now at his death ſet forth no other way: and that, 
if he were now apain to begin his miniſtry, he could 
hold forth no other way to attain unto glory. And lo, | And farther he faid : * The devil hath often aſſaulted 
with much earneſtneſs of ſpirit, looking up towards | me in my lite time: But God ſtood by me, and gave 
heaven, he begged of God that the words of a dying | me ftrength to reſiſt him, ſo that he could never hurt 
man might make a deep impreſſion upon the hearts of | me.” RB 
his hearers: and that, as God had made him an infiru- | All that day following he lay in heavenly contempla- 
ment of converting many fouls unto him in his life, | tion and raptures, often breaking forth in praiſes -unto 
To he would bleſs what he had now ſpoken, that ſome | God for Jeſus Chrift ; His wife told him that ſome 
one ſoul might be brought to Jeſus Chrift, by this his | friends pretent hoped that he might yet live; To which 
laſt ſermon. Then he proceeded to further heavenly | he anſwered, © Can a dead man live? Will God work 
diſcourſes and inſtructions, quoting ſeveral texts of | miracles ?”' Shortly after he ſaid, © God is doing great 
Scripture for the proof of what he ſpake, naming the | things in the world :” And he much bewailed the ſad 
chapters, verſes, and words of the texts, which he open- | condition of the church of Chrift, &c. In the afternoon, 
ed, and explained out of the originals, with ſuch acute- | fiading death to approach, he often cried out, O the 
neſs and ſtrength of words, with ſuch zeal and fervency | power of death!“ Not that he feared it; for it ſhrunk 
of ſpirit as was admirable; ſo that he drew tears from the | from him; But he found ſuch a power in death, as 
eyes of all that were preſent, whether young or old. | none could know but thoſe that were under it. He 
And left any there preſent ſhould think, that his un- | wiſhed, that his ſons had been preſent, that they 
derſtanding and memory were grown weak, or that he | might ſee what the power of death was, and what it 
was overcome through the abundance of divine com- was to die. He deſired alſo that ſome neighbours of the 
munion which he had the night before; to let them | town might be called in, thathe might preach his laft ſer- 
know that he had ſpoken to them the words of truth | mon to them. And indeed, to this very time, his ſpirits, 
and ſoberneſs, and that with a perfect underſtanding ot | ſpeech, and memory, continued very active and ſtrong. 
ans what he ſpake, he made this narrative following, He | About four o'clock in the afternoon, his wife, and his 
tolqd them the manner of his education in religion from | wife's brother and ſiſter, ſtanding by his bedſide, aſked 
bis childhood, and of the vanity which attended his | him how did? He anſwered: “ Very weak: Adding, 
youthful days: and where and how God did appear to | That he was going to Jeſus Chriſt ; Bid them not be 
dim for his converſion at twelve years of his age, and | afraid of death; with which words he put forth his hand, 
of the perſuaſion he had, that he ſhould be an inftru- | and ſaid, “ Brother, ſiſter, take death by the hand: Be 
ment of converting many ſouls ro God: as alſo of his | not afraid; death is a coward : He flies from me.” They 
proficiency in learning from that very time. | found that his hands were cold and clammy, whereby 
He farther declared (with tears trickling down his | they perceived that he grew near to his end. And 
cheeks) that he had many and many a time, in private, | himſelf, not long after, feeling that the diſſolution of 
before he went tg preach, put God in mind of that | this earthly tabernacle was now approaching, lifting up 
holy impreſſion made early upon his mind, and earneſt- his eyes toward heaven, cried out, © Come, Lord 
ly beſought him to make good his promiſe, by giving a | Jeſus!“ and preſently, with a ſmiling countenance, 
he added: Art thou come?“ And ſo he breathed out 


bleſſing to that word of his, which he was then going | hc d o 171 
to deliver, that ſome glory might redound to his holy | his ws, of December the 29th, 1666, in the ſixty- hic; 
eby: year of his age. . | „ 


name thereby: To which his prayers, God had often „„ 
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The 
4NFORGE WISHART, or Georgius Sophocardug, | rials of Wiſhart's life, that have been tranſmitted down 
(is Buchanan tranſlated it, was born in Scotland, | to us. SE „„ 
and brought up at a grammar -fchool: From whence | Wiſhart ſpent a conſiderable time abroad fot his im- 
he went to the univerſity. After which he travelled into | provement in literature, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf for 
' ſeveral countries, and at laſt came to Cambridge, where | his great learning and abilities both in philoſophy and 
he was admitted into Bennet-College. _. divinity. His deſire to promote true knowledge and 
le was a moſt famous and ſucceſsful preacher of | ſcience among men, as is uſually the caſe, accompanied 
the goſpel, and in many places of Scotland, through | the poſſeſſion of it in himſelf.” He was very ready to 
which he preached, he was bleſſed with many ſeals of | communicate what he knew to others, and frequenty 


Adding, that he was not afraid of death : And turning 
his head backward, he faid, © Death is a coward: H? = 
comes behind me; he dares not look me in the face.“ ST 
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his miniſtry: and though he was much perſecuted by 
the cruel cardinal Beton, he ſtill continued to preach 


in public, and perſeveringly to go about doing good. | 
He was (ſays the excellent Mr Robert Fleming) one 


of the moſt extraordinary ambaſſadors of ſeſus Chriſt, 
that can be | 
(it is believed) ipiritual father of the famous John 


Knox, to whom we are chiefly indebted for the memo- 


— 


inſtanced. He was allo the great friend, and 


| 


read various authors both in his own chamber and in 
the public ſchools. 2 
He appears to have left Cambridge in the year 1544, 
and to have returned into his own country with the am- 
baſladors of Scotland, who came into England to treat 
with Henry the eighth, about the marriage of his fon 
prince Edward with their young queen Mary, who was 
afterwards the mother of James the farit, and PR » 
| Rel 
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many died in the ſpace of twenty four hours. This 
being related to him, he would needs, notwithſtanding 
the importunity of his friends to detain him, go thither; 

taying, They are now in troubles and need comfort. 
Perhaps this hand of God will make them now to mag- 
© nify and reverence the word of God, which before they 
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Montroſe, and then at Dundee, to the admiration of 
all that heard him. In this laſt place, he made a public 
expcſition-of the epiſtle to the Romans, which he went 


through with ſuch grace and freedom in ſpeaking the 


truth, that the papifts began to be exceſſively alarmed. 
At length, upon the inſtigation of Cardinal Beton, one 
Robert Miln, a principal man at Dundee, and formerly 
a profeſſor of religion, prohibited his preaching ; for- 
bidding him to trouble their town any more, for he would 


not ſuffer it. This was ſpoken to him in the public 


place: Whereupon he muled a ſpace, with his eyes lift- 


ed up to heaven; and afterwards, looking forrowfully | 


on the ſpeaker and people, he ſaid, God is my witneſs, 
that I never minded your trouble, but your comfort; 


yea, your trouble is more dolorous to me than it is to 
 _ yourſelves: But I am aſſured, to refuſe God's word, 


and to chaſe from you his meſſenger, ſhall not preſerve 


you from trouble, but ſhall bring you into it: For God | preached, but ſpent moſt of his rime in private medita- 
all neither fear burning 
nor baniſhment. I have offered you the word of ſalva- 


and day he frequently continued in it. 
With the hazard of my life I have remained a- | 


ſhall lend you miniſters that 


tion. 


mong you: Now ye yourſelves refuſe me; and I muſt 
leave my innocence to be declared by my God. 


warning, he will viſit you with fire and ſword.” Ar, d 
then he came down from the pulp it. 


After this he went into the weſt of Scotland, where 
he preached God's word, which was gladly received by 
many; till the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the aforeſaid cardinal, came with his train to 
the town of Air to reſiſt Wiſhart, and would needs 


have the church himſelf to preach in. Some oppoſed 


not do much hurt. Let us go to the market-croſs.“ 


And ſo they did, where he made ſo notable a ſermon, 
that his very enemies themſelves were confounded. 


Wiſhart remained with the gentlemen of Kyle, preach- 


ing ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in another; but 
_  camingito Macklene, he was by force kept out of the 

church. Some would have broken in; upon which he 
ſaid to one of them, Brother, Jeſus Chrift is as migh- | 
ty in the fields as in the church; and himſelf often 
preached in the deſert, at the ſea-ſide, and other 


laces. The like word of peace God ſends by me: 


— 
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wondered at it. + 


Soon after news was brought to Wiſhart, that the 


plague was broke out in Dundee; which began within 


four days after he was prohibited to preach there, and 


raged ſo extremely, that it is almoft beyond credit now 
This 


ligbtly efteemed.” : | 
There he was with joy received by the godly. He 


«# 


His text was, Ze /ent bis word and healed them, &c.— 


It it 
be long proſperous with you, I am not led by the ſpirit | 


ot truth: But it unlooked-for trouble come upon you, 
acknowledge the cauſe, and turn to God, who is gra- 
cious and merciful. But if you turn not at the firſt 


he blood ot none ſhall be ſhed this day for preaching. 
Then going into the fields, he ſtood upon a bank, 
 _ where he ſtayed in preaching to the people above three 

hours; and God wrought ſo wonderfully by that ſer- 
mon, that one of the moſt wicked men in all the 
country, the laird of Sheld, was converted by it; his 
eyes flowing with ſuch abundance of tears that all men 


choſe the Eaftgate for the place of his preaching ; ſo that 
the healthy were within, and the ſick without the gate. 
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death by queen Elizabeth. Wiſhart firſt preached at 


ger in his hand under his gown. 
| having a ſharp piercing eye, and. ſeeing the prieft as 
he came down, faid to him, My friend, what would 
you have? And immediately clapping his hand upon 


it; but Wiſhart, ſaid, * Let him alone; his ſermon will | 


his exhortations, - 


Pſalm cvii. 30. In this ſermon he chiefly dwelt upon 
the advantage and comfort of God's word, the judg- 


ments that enſue upon the contempt or rejection of it, 


the freedom of God s grace to all his people, and the 
happineſs of thoſe of his elect, whom he takes to him- 
{elf out of this miſerable world. The hearts of his hear- 
ers were fo raiſed a the divine force of this diſcourſe, 
as not to regard death, but to judge them the more hap- 

py who ſhould then be called, not knowing whether 
they might have ſuch a comforter again with them.— 


After this, the plague almoſt quite ceaſed ; though, in 


the midft of it, Wiſhart conſtantly viſited thoſe that 
lay in the greateſt extremity, and comforted them by 


When he took his leave of the people of Dundee, he 


| ſaid ; © that God had almoſt put an end to that plague, 
and that he was now called to another place.” He 


went from thence to Montroſe, where he ſometimes 
tion and prayer, in which he was ſo earneft that night : 


It is ſaid, that before Wiſhart left Dundee, and | while 


he was engaged in the labours of love to the bodies 


as well as to the ſouls of thoſe poor afflied people, the 
cardinal corrupted a deſperate popiſh prieft, called 
Jchn Weighton, to flay him. And on a day the termon 


_ being ended, and the people departed, the prieſt ſtood 


waiting at the bottom of the ſtairs, with a naked dag- 
But Mr Wiſhart 


the dagger, took it from him. The prieſt being terri- 
fied, fell down upon his knees, and confeffed his inten- 


tion, and craved pardon. A noiſe being hereupon 


raiſed, and it coming to the ears of thoſe who were 
ſick, they cried, * Deliver the traitor to us, or we will. 
take him by force; and they burſt in at the gate. But 
Wiſhart taking the prieſt in his arms, ſaid, Whatio- 


| ever hurts him ſhall hurt me; for he hath done me no 


miſchief, but much good by teaching me more heedtul- 
neſs for the time to come,” And ſo he appealed them, 
and ſaved the prieſt's life. . 
Soon after his return to Montroſe, the cardinal again 
conſpired his death, cauſing a letter to be ſent to him as 


it it had been from his familiar friend, the laird of Kin- 
nier, in which he was deſired with all poſſible ſpeed to 


come to him, becauſe he was taken with a tudden ſick- 
neſs. In the mean time the cardinal had provided ſixty 
men armed, to lie in wait within a mile and a half of 

Montroſe, in order to murder him as he paſled that 
Wer 5 FS 
The letter coming to Mr Wiſhart's hand by a boy, who 
alſo brought him a horſe for the journey; Wiſhart ac- 
companied by ſome honeſt men his friends, ſet forward; 
but ſuddenly Ropping by the way, and muſing a ſpace, 
he returned back, which they wondering at, aſked him 
the cauſe, to whom he ſaid, I will not go. I am tor- 
bidden of God. 1 am aſſured there is treaſon. Let 
{ome of you go to yonder place, and tell me what you 
find.“ Which doing, they made the diſcovery; and 
haftily returning, they told Mr Wiſhart : Whereupon 
he ſaid, © I know I ſhall end my life by that blood- 
thirſty man's hands, but it will not be in this manuer.” 

The time approaching when he ſhould mect the gen- 
tleman at Edinburgh, he took his leave and departed.- 


| By the way he lodged with a faithful brother, called 
James Watſon, of Inner-Goury. In the night time he 


got up, and went into a yard; which two men hearing 
they privately followed him. There he walked in an 
ally tor ſome ſpace, breathing forth many groans : Then 
he fell upon his knees, and his groans increaſed : Then 


be 


U 


he fell upon bis face; when thoſe that watched him 
heard him lamenting and praying: And thus he con- 


bed again. Thoſe who attended him, 1 e 26 
though they were ignorant of all, came and aſked him 
where he had been? But he would not anſwer them. 
The next day they importuned him to tell them, ſaying, 

- he plain with us, for we heard your mourning, and 
law your geſtures.' Then he, with a dejected counte- 
-nance, ſaid, * I had rather you had been in your beds.“ 
But they ſtill preſſing upon him to know ſomething, 
he laid, I will tell you: I am aſſured that my warfare 


that I ſhrink not when the battle waxeth moſt hot.“ 
When they heard this they fell a weeping, ſaying, 
This is ſmall comfort to us.“ Then ſaid be, God 
_ _ "*#hiall ſend you comfort after me. This realm ſhall be 
Ankuminated with the light of Chriſt's goſpel, as clearly 
28 any realm ſince the days of the apoſtles. The houte 
© of God ſhall be built in it; yea, it ſhall not lack, in deſ- 
mite of all enemies, the top-ftone ; neither will it be long 
| n this be accompliſhed. Many ſhall not ſuffer 


after me, before the glory of God ſhall appear and tri- 


umph, in deſpite of Satan. But alas, if the people 
_ afterwards ſhall prove unthankful, then fearful and ter- 
Tible will the plagues be that ſhall follow.” 


- 


le then went forward upon his journey and came to 


Leith, but hearing nothing of the gentlemen, who were 


to meet with him, he kept himlelt retired for a day or 
two. He then grew penſive, and being aſked the rea- 
463 of it, be aniwered ; © What do 1 differ from a dead 


man ? Hitherto God hath uſed my labours for the in- 
tuction of others, and to the diſcloſing of darkneſs : 


And now I lurk as a man aſhamed to ſhew his face.“ 

_- His friends perceived that his defire was to preach, 
- whereupon they ſaid to him, © It's moſt comfortable to 

us to hear you, but becauſe we know the danger wherein 
Fon ſtand, we dare not deſne it.” But, ſaid he, © If 
Von dare hear, let God provide for me as beſt pleaſeth 
Fim; and ſo it was concluded that the next day he 
mould preach in Leith. His text was of the parable 
daf the ſower, Matt. xiii The ſermon ended, the 
_. . erithemen of Lothian, who were earneſt profeſſors of 
f Jets Chriſt, would not ſuffer him to ſtay at Leith, be- 


e 


Faule the governor and cardinal were ſhortly to come to 
Edinburgh; but took him along with them ; and ſo he 


preached at Brunſtone, Longniddry, and Ormiſtone; 
then was he requeſted to preach at Invereſk near Muſel- 
burgh, where he had a great confluence of people, and 
zmongſt them Sir George Douglas, who after ſermon 


mid publickly, I know that the governor and cardinal 
Will hear that I have been at this ſermon : But let them | 


know that 1 will avow it, and will maintain both the 
Yoarine, and the preacher, to the uttermoſt of my 
- power, This much rejoiced thoſe that were prelent. 
Among others that came to hear him preach, there 
_ . wete two gray-friats, who, ſtanding at the church-door, 
.. Whiſpered to ſuch as came in: Which Wiſhart obſerv- 
Ing; faid to the people, I pray you make room for 
' -thete two men, it may be they are come to learn; 
and turning to them, he ſaid, © Come near, for ! aſſure 


= ou ſhall hear the word of truth, which this day 


all ſeal up either your ſalvation or damnatioa ;” and ſo 


ne proceeded in his ſermon, ſuppoſing that they would 


be quiet; but when he perceived that they ſtill conti- 
nued to diſturb all the people that ftood near them, he 
fad to them the ſecond time, with an angry counte- 


% nance; O miniſters of Satan, and deceivers of the 
puls of men; will ye neither hear God's truth your- 

" felves, nor ſuffer others to hear it? depart and take 
tis for your portion; G6d ſhall ſhortly confound and 
E diſcloſe your hypocriſy within this kingdom; ye ſhall 


T Vat 1 
| be abominable to men, 


tinued near an hour: Then getting up he went to his 


A near at an end, and therefore pray to God with me, 


| God's love to his children: then he appointed the 


WIS 3 
and your places and habitations 
ſhall be deſolate.” This he ſpake with much vehe= 
mency, and turning to the people, he ſail, © Theſe 
men have provoked the Spirit of God to anger ;” and 
then he proceeded to the end of his ſermon. We 
He preached afterwards at Branſtone, Languedine, 
Ormiſtone, and Javereſk ; where he was followed by a 
great confluence of people: and he preached alſo in di- 
vers other places, the people much flocking after bim; 
and he, in all his ſermons, foretold the ſhortneſs ot the 
time that he had to travel, and the near approach of 
hie death... Wks , f 
Being come to Haddington, his auditory began much 
to decreaſe, which was thought to happen through the 
influence of the earl of Bothwel, who was moved to op- 
pote him at the inſtigation of the cardinal. Soon af- 
ter, as he was going to church, he received a letter 
from the weſt-country 


men began to be weary of God: For, laid he, the 
gentlemen of the Weſt have ſeat me word, that they 
cannot keep their meeting at Edinburgh.“ John Knox 
wondering that he ſhould enter into conference about 
theſe things immediately before his ſermon, coatrary to 
his cuſtom, ſaid to him; Sir, ſermon-time approaches; 
J will leave you for the preſent to your meditations.” 
Wiſhart's lad countenance declared the grief of his 
mind. At laſt he went into the pulpit, and his auditory 
being very mall, he began in this manner; O Lord, 
how long ſhall it be, that thy holy word ſhall be deſ- 
piſed, and men ſhall not regard their own ſalvation? 1 
have heard of thee, O Haddington, that in thee there 
uſed to be two or three thouſand perſons at a vain and 
wicked play; and now, to hear the meſſenger of the 
eternal 
one hundred preſent. Sore and fearful ſhall be the 
| plagues thar ſhall enſue upon this thy contempt. With 
re and {word ſhalt thou be plagued ; yea, thou Had- 
dington in ſpecial, ftrangers ſhall poſſeſs thee ; and you, 
the preſent inhabitants, ſhall either in bondage ſerve 
your enemies, or elſe you ſhall be chaſed from your 
own habitations : and that becauſe you have not known 
nor will know, the time of your viſitation.” =p 
This prephecy was accompliſhed not long after, when 
the Engliſh took Haddington, made it a garriſon, en- 
forced many of the inhabitants to fly; oppreſſed others, 
and after awhile a great plague breaking forth in the 


forced to quit it, who at their departure burat and ſpoil- 
ed great part of it, leaving it to be poſſeſſed by ſuch as 
could firſt ſeize upon it, which were the French that 
came as auxiliaries to Scotland, with a few of the an- 
tient inhabitants; ſo that Haddington to this day, 
never recovered her former beauty, nor yet men of ſuch 


wiſdom and ability as did formerly inhabit it. 


That night was Wiſhart apprehended in the houle of 
Ormeſton, by the earl of Bothwel, ſuborned thereto by 
the cardinal. The manner was thus: after fermon he 
took his laſt farewel of all his friends in Haddington; 
John Knox would fain have gone with him; but he 
taid, © Return to your children, and God bleſs you: One 
is ſufficient for one ſacrifice.” Then went he to the 
laird of Ormeſton's with ſome others that accompanied 
him. After ſupper he had a comfortable diſcourſe of 


51ft 
Pialm to befung, and ſo retired to his chamber.  - 
\ + Before midnight the houſe was beſet; and the earl 


4, of Bothwel called for the laird of the houſe, and rold 


him that it was in vain to reſiſt, for the governor and 


cardinal were within a mile, ith a great power; but if 


9 he 


\ 


od, of all the pariſh can ſcarce be numbered 4 


ntlemen ; and having read it, 
he called John Knox, who had diligently waited ups 
him fince he came into Lothian ; to whom he fſaidz 

* That he was weary of the world, becauſe he ſaw that 


— 


town, whereof multitudes died, the Englith were at laſt 5 
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upon his honour that he ſhould be lafe, and that the 
cardinal ſhould not hurt him.“ Wiſhart ſaid, Open the 


gates, the will of God be done;“ and Bothwel coming 


n, Wiſhart ſaid to him,“ I praiſe my God that ſo ho- 
nourable a man as you, my lord, receive me this night; 
for I am perſuaded that for your honour's ſake you will 


ſuffer nothing to be done to me but by order of law: I 


leſs fear to die openly, than ſecretly to be murdered,” 


| Then ſaid Bothwel, I will not only preſerve your 


body from all violence that ſhall be intended againſt you 
without order of law; but I alſo promiſe in the pre- 


| ſence of theſe gentlemen, that neither the governor nor 


cardinal ſhall have their will of you; but I will keep 
you in mine own houſe, till I either ſet you free, or 


reſtore you to the ſame place where I receive you.“ 
Then faid the lairds, * My lord, if you make good your | 


5 promife, which we preſume you will, we ourſelves will 


1 5 not only ſerve you, but we will procure all the profel- 


ſors in Lothian to do the ſame, &c.“ Theſe promiſes 


_ being made in the preſence of God, and hands being 


ſtricken by both parties, the earl took Wiſhart, and ſo 


departed. 


with him, promiſed him her favour, if he would deliver | 
Wiſhart into Edinburgh caftle, which he did; and ſhort- 


- Wiſhart was carried to Edinburgh; but gold and wo- 
men eaſily corrupt fleſhly men; for the cardinal gave 
Bothwel gold; and the queen, that was too familiar 


e he was delivered to the blood-thirſty cardinal: 


hk 


ho, becauſe it was forbidden by their canon- law for a 


Paſs ſentence of death upon Wiſhart, | 


The governor would eaſily have yielded to his re- 


queſt, it David Hamilton, a godly man, had not told 


im, that he could expect no better an end than Saul, if 


be perſecuted the truth which formerly he had profeſ- 


Ted, &c. Hereupon the governor ſent the cardinal word, 


that he would have no hand in ſhedding the blood of 
that good man. The cardinal, K angry, returned 


this anſwer, that he had ſent to him o 
that he would proceed without him; and ſo to the 


mere civility, and 


great grief of the godly, the cardinal carried Wiſhart to 


without any long delay, he cauled all the biſhops, and 


St Andrew's, and put him into the tower there; and, 


other great clergymen, to be called together to Saint 
WW TIVES 


On February the twenty-eightb, 1546, Wiſhart was 
brought before them, to give an account of his ſeditious 


and heretical doctrine, as they called it. The cardinal 


c̃auſed all his retinue to come armed to the place of their 
* fitting, which was the abby- church, whither when 
_ Wiſhart was brought, there was a poor man lying at the 


door, that aſked his alms, to whom he flung his purſe. 
When he came betore the cardinal, there was a dean 


appointed to preach; whoſe ſermon being ended, 


Wiſhart was put up into the pulpit to hear his charge: 


And one Lawder, a prieſt, ſtood over againſt him, and 
read a ſcroll full of bitter accuſations and curſes, fo that 
the ignorant people thought that the earth would have 
opened and ſwallowed up Wiſhart quick: But he ſtood 


With great patience, without moving or once changing 


his countenance, The prieſt, having ended his curſes, 


pat at Wiſhart's face, lee, What anſwereſt thou? 
9 


thou runagate, traitor, thie 


&c.“ Then Wiſhart fell 
upon his knees, making his prayer unto God; after 
Which he ſaid, Many and horrible ſayings unto me a 
chriftian man, many words abominable to hear, have ye 
ſpoken here this day ; which not only to teach, but even 
to think, Lever thought a great abomination, &c. Then 
did he give them an account of his doctrine, aniwerirg 
every artizle, as far as they would give him leavet o 


- 


- 
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he would deliver Wiſhart to him, he would promiſe 


pPrieſt to fit as a judge upon life and deatk; ſent to the e ci 

governor, requeſting him to appoint ſome lay. judge to | to Wiſhart, aſked him it he would break his faſt with WM 
v ay | them: * Yea, ſaid he, very willingly, tor I know you be 

honeſt men.“ In the mean time he deſired them to 


. 


Dal n 8 
ſpeak, But they, without any regard to his ſober and 
godly anſwers,.preſently condemned him ro be burnt. 
Atter which ſentence, he, falling upon his knees, ſaid ; 


— 


fury upon thy fervants, which do further thy word in 
this world; * they on the contrary ſeek to deſtroy 


ſervants muſt needs ſuffer, for thy name's ſake, perlecu- 


thy church, which thou haſt choſen before the founda- 
tion of the world, and give oy people grace to hear 
oy word, and to be thy true fe 


ago what you were.“ 


hear him a little; and ſo he diſcourſed to them about 


wine, he took the bread and brake it, giving it to every 


them remember that © Chriſt's blood was ſhed for them, 
"retired into his chamber. - 


dinal; one put on him a black linen coat, the other 


vet cuſhions laid for the cardinal and prelates, who from 
thence were to feed their eyes with the torments' of 
this innocent man. The cardinal, fearing. leſt Wiſhart 
ſhould be reſcued by his friends, cauſed all the ordi- 
nance in the caſtle to be bent againſt the place of his ex- 


behind his back, and ſo he was carried forth. In the 


— 


wherewith I was wont to give you alms: But the 


feeds all men, vouchſafe to give you necellaries both for 
your bodies and ſouls.“ Thea two friars met him, per- 
ſuadinghimtopraytoourladytomediatefor him; to whom 
he meekly ſaid, * Ceale, tempt me not, I entreat- vou:' 


world, have mercy upon me; Father of heaven, I com- 
Lk | | | mend 


« O.jmmortal;God, how long wilt thou ſuffer the 
rage, and great cxgelty of the ungodly to exerciſe their 


the truth, whereby thou haſt revealed thyſelf to the 
world, &c. O Lord, we know certainly that thy true 


tions, afflictions, and troubles in this preſent world; 
yet we delire, that thou wouldeſt preſerve and defend 


rvants in this preſent 


Then were the common people put out, the biſhops 
not defiring that they ſhould. hear the innocent man 
ſpeak ; and fo they ſent him again to the caſtle, till the 

re ſhould be made ready. In the caftle came two 
friars to him, requiring him to make his confeſſion to 
them; to whom he faid, I will make no confeſſion to 
| you, but fetch me that man who preached even now, 
and I will ſpeak with him.“ Then was the ſub-prior 
ſent for, with whom he conferred a pretty while, till the 
{ub-prior wept, who, going to the cardinal, told him 
that he came not to intercede for Wiſhart's life, but to 
make known his innocency to all men; at which words 
the cardinal was very angry, laying, * We knew long 


The captain of the caſtle with {ome friends, coming z 


the Lord's Supper, his ſufferings and death for us, ex- 
horting them to love one another, laying aſide all ran- 
cour and malice, as becomes the members of Jeſus 
Chrift, who continually intercedes for us with his Father. 
Afterwards he gave thanks, and bleſſing the bread and 


one, ſaying, eat this, remember that Chriſt died for us; 
and feed on it ſpiritually ;' ſo taking the cup, he bad 


&c.' Then he gave thanks and prayed for them, and ſo 
| Preſently came two executioners to inen ie cars 
brought him bags of powder, which they tied about ſe- 
veral parts of his body; and ſo they brought him forth 


to the place of execution; over againſt which place, the 
caſtle windows were hung with rich hangings, and vel- 


ecutior, and commanded his gunners to ſtand ready all 
the time of his burning. Then were his hands bound: 


way ſome beggars met him, aſking bim his alms for 
God's ſake: Jo whom he ſaid, * My hands are bound 


merciful Lord, who of his bounty and abundant grace' 


And ſo with a rope about his neck, and a chain about 
bis middle, he was led to the fire; then falling upon 
his knees, he thrice repeated: O tliou Saviour of the 
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mend my ſpirit into thy holy. hands” Then turning 
to the people, he ſaid; Chriſtian brethren and liſters, 
I beſeech you, be not offended at the word of God for 


the torments which you ſee prepared for me; but I ex- 


hort you that ye love the word of God for your ſalva- 
tion, and ee atiently, and with a comfortable heart, 
for the word's ſake, which is your undoubted ſalvation 
and everlaſting comfort. I pray you alſo ſhew my bre- 
thren and ſiſters, who have often heard me, that they 
ceaſe not to leara the word of God, which I taught 
them according to the meaſure of grace given me, for no 
perſecution or trouble in this world whatſoever ; and 
ſhew them, that the doctrine was no old wives fables, 
but the truth of God; for if I had taught men's doc- 
trine, I ſhould have had greater thanks from men: but 
for the word of God's lake I now ſuffer, not ſorrowful- 


ly, but with a glad heart and mind. For this eaule I | 


was ſent, that I ſhould ſuffer this fire for Chriſt's ſake; 
| behold my face, you ſhall not ſee me change my coun- 
tenance: I tear not the fire; and if perſecution come to 
you for the word's ſake, I pray you fear not them that 
can kill the body, and have no power to hurt the ſoul, Wc." 
Then he prayed for them, who accuſed him; ſaying, 
* I beſeech thee, Father of heaven, forgive them that 
have, of ignorance or of an evil mind, forged lies bf 
me: I forgive them with all my heart; I beſeech Chriſt 
to forgive them, that have condemned me this day ig- 
norantly.“ Then turning to the people again, he ſaid, 
I beſeech you, brethren, exhort your prelates to learn 

the word of God, that they may be aſhamed to do evil, 
and learn to do good, or elſe there ſhall thortly come 
upon them the wrath of God which they ſhall not eſ- 
chew.“ Then the executioner upon his knees, ſaid, 


Sir, I pray you forgive me, for I am not the cauſe of 


your death; Wiſhart, calling him to him, kiſſed his 
| cheeks, ſaying, © Lo here is a token that I forgive thee: 
My heart, do thine office.” And ſo he was tied to the 


- lake, and the fire kindled. 


- 2 * 


— 


The captain of the caſtle, eoming near him, bade him 


be of good courage, and to beg for him the pardon of 


his ſin; to whom Wiſhart ſaid, This fire torments my 


| body, but no whit abates my ſpirits: Then, looking 
towards the cardinal, he ſaid, He, who, in ſuch ſtate 


from that high place, feeds his eyes with my torments, 


within few days ſhall be hanged ont at that ſame win- 
dow, to be ſeen with as much ignominy, as he now 
| teans there with pride: And ſo his breath being ftop- 
ped, he was conſumed by the fire, near the caſtle of 
St Andrew's, in the yer 3540 e 
This prophecy was. fuifilled, when, after the cardi- 
nal was c 
caſtle gakes, crying, What have you done with my 
lord cardinal ! Whereis my lord cardinah?' To whom 
they within anſwered, © Return to your houſes, for he 


more: But they Kill cried, « Wewill never depart til! 
we ſee him.” Then did the Leſlies hang him out at that 
_ departed. 5 ADP 
1 But we will relate more particularly, from the Scotch 
hiſtorian, the circumftances of the cardinal's death. God 


window to ſhew that he was dead; and ſo the people 


(ſays he) left not the death of this holy man long un- 


revenged: For the people generally exclaimed againſt 
the cruelty uſed upon him; eſpecially John Leſley, bro- 
ther tothe earl ot Rothes, and Norman Leſley his couſin, 
fell foul upon the cardinal for it: But he thought him- 


ſelf ſtrong enough for all Scotland, ſaying; Tuſh,a |] 
fig for the fools, and a button for the bragging of here- 


tics. Is not the lord governor mine, witneſs his eldeſt 
ſon tor a pledge at my table? Have I not the queen at 
my devotion ? Is nor France my friend? Why ſhould 1 
fear any danger? Yet he had laid a deſign to ent off 


— 


ain, the provoſt, raiſing the town, came to the 


| the bridge, but was prevented; and whilſt he endea- 


| bedfellow Mrs Mary Ogleby, who was a little before 


| {wer was made, that Norman Leſley had taken his ca. 
tle. Then did he attempt to have eſcaped by the poſternz; 
but finding that to be kept, he returned to his chamber; 
and, with the help of his chamberlain, fell to barrica= 
doing the door with cheſts, and ſuch things, Then 

came up John Leſley, and commanded. him to open 


| door was opened, and the cardinal ſat him dow in his 


2 — 


EPS 


| 


| ſuch as he feared and hated, which was diſcovered after 


Norman. Leſley, William Kircaldy, John Leſley, and 
icme others; and on the Saturday morning they met 
together not far from the caſtle, waiting till the gate 


who, feeing what was done, eried out; but, without hurt 
they were turned out of the wicket gate. Then William 


the gentlemen's chambers, who were above fifty, with; 
out hurting them, turned them all out of the gate. 
They, who undertook this enterprize, were but eighteen 
men. The cardinal, being awakened with the noiſe, 


' vengeance upon thee; and we from God are ſent to 
revenge it; for here before my God I proteſt, that nei- 


_ 


bim through the body, who falling down, ſpake never 


WIS 


a. 


his death by letters and memorials found about him. He 


kept himſelf for his greater ſecurity in his caſtle ; and on 


a Friday night there came to the town of St Andrew's 


was opened, and thedraw-bridge let down, for the re- 
cerving in fome lime and ſand, to repair ſome decays a- 
bout the caſtle ; which being done, Kircaldy, with fix 


more, went to the porter, falling into diſcourſe with 


him, till the Leflies came alſo with ſome other compa- 
ny. The porter, ſeeing them, would have drawn up 


voured to keep them out at the gate, his head was 
broken, and the keys taken from him, The car- 
dinal was aſleep in bed, for all night he had for his 


gone from him out at the poſtern gate; and theretore 
the cardinal was gone to be att Ss, 
There were about one hundred workmen in thecaſtle, 


Kirealdy went to ſecure the poſtern, leſt the cardinal 
thould make an eſcape that way. The reſt, going to 


aſked out at the window, * what was the matter? An- 


the door: The cardinal aſked, who was there? He 


anſwered, John Leſley. The cardinal ſaid, I will have 
Norman, for he is my friend.“ Content yourſelf, faid 
the other, with thoſe that are here; And ſo they fell 
ie In the mean time the cars 
dinal hid a box of gold under ſome coals in a ſecret 
corner, Then he ſaid to them; Will ye fave my like? 
John Leſley, an{wered, It may be, that we will 


to breaking open the door. 


4 


© Nay ſaid the cardinal, ſwear unto me by God's wounds 


that you will; and then I will open the door.” Then 
laid John, that which was ſaid, is unſaid; and ſo he 
called for fire to burn down the door; whereupon the 


chair, crying, I am a prieſt, I am a prieſt, ye will not 


Then John Leſley and another ſtruck him onceortwice: 

but Mr James Melvin, a man that had been very fami- 
liar with Wiſhart, and of a modeſt and gentle nature, 
hath received his reward, and will trouble the world no | 


perceiving them both to be in choler, plucked them 


back, \aying © This work and judgment of God, als. 


though it be fecret, ought to be done with great gra- 
vity, And 1o preſenting him the point of his ſword, 


he ſaid, Repent thee of thy tormer wicked life, bar 


eſpecially of thedding the blood of that noble iuſtru- 
ment ot God, Mr 
was conſumed by the fire before men, yet cries it for 


ther the hatred of thy perſon, the love of thy riches, 
nor the fear of any hurt thou couldſt have done me, 
moveth me to firiks thee ; but only becauſe thou haſt 
been, and ſtill remaineſt, an obaſtinate enemy againſt 
Jelus Chrift, and his holy goſpel; and ſo he thruſt 


a word, but I am a prieſt, I am a prieft : Fic, fie, all 
is gone.” „ 85 
The 


eorge Wiſhart, who, though he 
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mdther, with whom t | 
wich many other women; as alfo to the Romaniſts, 


have a better buſineſs allotted them. 


5 


* 


labours. 


. 


e had too much familiarity, as 


though the Reformed was | treed from their fears in a 


great meaſure thereby. r 
The conduct, however, of thefe Leſleys is, by no 
means, to be juſhfied ; for killing men without law, is 
undoubtedly murder, and a defiance of all civil inſtitu- 


tutions. And ina Chriſtian view, it is ſtill more unjuſtifi- 
able; for we are taught to ſuffer, and not to revenge, 


-but to commit ourſelves to him n | 


Iy. It was allo what Wiſhart himſ 
demned; as evidently appears by his meek and tender 


conduct to. the prieſt, who would have ſtabbed, him, | 
as we, have above related. Vengeance is mine; I will re- 


pay ſaith the Lord, The judgment was certainly juſt upon 


the, cardinal; but God, in the diſpeniations of his juſtice, 
uUufually lets wicked inſtruments looſe, and even Satan 


himlelf,'to accompliſh his awful defigns. Chriſtians 


. 


The Scotch hiſtorian's account of, Wiſhart's perſon 
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oration delivered at the interment of Witſius, gave 
the moſt full account of his life; from which account 


the following memoir is chiefly extracted. 


This excellent man of God and of true ſcience was 


born at Enchuyien in Weſt Frieſland, on the 12th of 


February, 1636, of religious parents, who devoted him 
to God even from before his birth. He was named 


Herman, from his mother's father, who was a moſt pi- 
cus miniſter at that place tor above thirty years. He 


came (as it is called) before his time; and this prema- 


ture birth had well nigh coſt both mother and {on their | 
lives. In conſequence ot this he was, when born,ſo uncom- 
monly ſmall, and weakly, that the midwife, and other 
women preſent, concluded he muſt die in a few hours. 
But, herein, God diſappointed their. fears, and (for 
what can make void his purpoſes ?] raiſed this. puny | 
infant, afterwards, into a very great man (not in body, 


forhe Was always {pare and thin): a man of vaſt intel- 
lectualabilities, brightened and improved by deep ſtudy, 


„by his uſeful, numerous, and learned 


_ His parents, after this danger, took particular. care of 


his edutatipn, and were obliged to be extremely tender 
of his health. Above al, they endeavoured (and their 


endeavours: were crowned with ſucceſs equal; to their 
largeſt withes) to bring him up in the: nurture and ad- 


monition of the Lord: Teaching him, eber he could 

; ona diſtinctly, to liſp out the praiſes of God, rd un- 
fold his wants in prayer before the throne of grace. In | 
the ſixth year of his age, he was entered at the — 5 a | 

_ - ſchool of his native town, to learn the rudiments of 
Tin. There be continued three years; at the end of 
F hich ſpace; his mother's brother, the learned Peter 


La- 


Gerhard, took him to his own houſe, aud under his own 
immediate tuition. | 


| 1 Rk , — ER 
Under che care of his good uncle, Witſius made to 

rapid a pregreſs in*earning, that, before he was fifteen. 

years old, he could not only ſpeak and write the La- 


tin language correctly, and with {ome degreeof fluency; 


but could aiſo readily interpret the books of the Greek | 


Teſtament, and the orations cf [{ocrates, and render 


the Hebrew commentaries of Samuel into Latin: at the 


lame time giving the etymology of the original words, 


andaſſiguing the reaſons of the variations of the pointing 
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The death of this tyrant was grie vous to the queen 


and manher of life is ſo extraordina 


lancholy conſtitution : He had black hair, a long beard, 


doublet, plain hoſe, courſe canvas for his ſhirts, falling 


elt would have con- 


food one meal in three, and one day in four; that he 


The Life of HERMAN. WIT SIUS, D. D. 
I celebrated Dr Marck of Leyden, in his Latin grammatically. He had, likeviie, now, acquired ſome 
; n 


| maſter of logic, that, when he'was removed to the uni- 


ted by him from any ot the antient 'writers, whether 


elements. of natural philoſophy and metaphyſics ; and 


_ His uncle himſelf had, from his own childhood, been 
| inured to ſanctify the ordinary actions and offices of 
and whole fame difluſed itſelf throughout the whole 
_ chriſtian world 


W1IT ONS 3 
| ry, that we flatter 
curſelves it will not be unacceptable to our Readers: 

' © Wiſhart, ſays he, was tall of ſtature, and of a me- 


was comely of perſonage, and well-ſpoken, courteous, 
lowly, lovely, willing to teach, defirous to learn. As 
or his habit, he wore a frize grown, a black fuſtian 


bands, &c. all which apparel he gave to the poor, ſome 
weekly, ſome monthly, ſome quarterly: ſaving a French 
cap that he wore, which he kept a twelvemonth. He 
was modeſt, temperate, fearing God, hating covetout- 
neſs. His charity was extraordinary; he forbore his 


might the better relieve the poor. His lodging was 
upon ſtraw; and he had coarſe new canvas ſheets, 
which, when once foul, he gave away. He had by his 
bedſide a tub of water, in which in the dark night he 
bathed himſelf, He taught with great modeſty and 
— TED 9 05 V 
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owledge of philoſophy ; and had ſo far made himſelt 


verſity, he needed no preceptor to inſtruct him in that 
art. He learned alſo, while he continued with his un- 
cle, Walzus's and Burgeridicius's Compendiums of 
Ethics: waich latter author he plied fo diligently, that 
he could at any time repeat by heart the quotations ci- 


Greek or Latin. He acquainted himielf, too, with the 


as his uncle always kept him uſefully employed, he 
was likewiſe maſter, = that almoſt by heart, of Win- 
delin's Compendium of Theology: The good man 
deeming it an eſſential and ſpecial part of his duty to 
make his nephew, from his earlieſt youth, intimately 
verſed in matters of diviniy | 


— 


life, by ſending up ejaculatory aſpirations to God, ſuit- 


able to the buſineſs he was about; in order to which, 


he had made his memory the ſtore-houſe of ſome more 
eminently uſeful and familiar texts of ſcripture, both of 
the Old and New 'Teſtament, which related or might 


| be accommodated to every part of common life; ſo that, 
| when he lay down, roſe up, dreſſed, waſhed, walked 


abroad, ſtudied, or did any thing elſe, I. could repeat 


appoſite paſſages from the holy ſcriptures in their origi- 


nal languages of either Hebrew or Greek ; thereby, in 


a very eminent manner, acknowledging God in. all his 


ways and doing whatſoever he did to his glory. This 
ſame excellent practice he recommended to his nephew; 


which had ſo happy an effect, that very many portions, 


both of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Teſtament, were, 


in his youth, ſo deeply impreſſed on Witfius's memory, 
that, even in his old age, he never forgot them. 


From his uncle's care he was removed to Utrecht. | 
What chiefly recommended this place to him, were 


the advantages he hoped. to gam from the lectures and 


, converſation of thoſe very famous divines, who, at that 
time, flouriſhed there; e peciall 


Maatſius, Hoornbeek, 

nd Giſbert Voetius. Hitber, therefore; he came, A. D. 

I, and in the fifteenth year of his age. But, juſt 

e he reached Utrecht, Maatſiue, was gathered to 

hers ; ſo that, on his arrival, he had only the 

melancholy ſatisfaction of hearing the great Hoornbeek 
* 8 


pro- 
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3 17 | 
nounce the funeral oration over his mu 
and colleague. Here he went through a prodigious 


courſe of oriental learning; and he, very early, gave | 


| ſpecimen of his great proficiency in the Hebrew tongue, 

by compoſing a moſt elegant and mafterly oration in 
that language, De Meſia Judæorum & Chriſtianorum; 
which, at the requeſt of his maſter Leuſden, he pro- 
nounced, with great applauſe, before the univerſity, 
A. D. 1654, and in the eighteenth year of his age. 


Though he was thus devoted to matters of literature, 


he, nevertheleſs, ſet apart the greater portion of his 
time for the ſtudy of divinity; to which, as he rightly 
judged, the others were to act in ſubſerviency. In or- 
der to proceed properly in this greateſt and beſt of lei- 
_ ences, he put himſelf under the guidance of ſuch theo- 
logical profeſſors as were moſt eminent for profound 
learning and the exacteſt ſkill in the ſacred volumes. 
Theſe were Giſbert Voctius, John Hoornbeek, Walter 
 Bryinius, and Andrew Eſſenius. About this time, he 
had a great deſire of repairing to Groningen; chiefly 
with a view to {ee and hear the celebrated Mareſius, then 
_ profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity. Hither, there- 
ore, he repaired, towards the latter end of the year 


1654. Being arrived, he devoted himſelf entirely to 


divinity, under the ſole guidance of Mareſius; and en- 
tered on the exerciſes previous to preaching. - Theſe he 
performed in the French tongue; and acquitted him- 
Helf entirely to the ſatisfaction of his tutor. Having 
ſpent a year at Groningen, and obtained ample teſti- 
monials, of his good behaviour and great abilities from 
the college ot divines; he determined for Leyden: 


But, having received information that the plague was 


making great havoc in that city, he changed his mind, 


and reſolved to reviſit Utrecht, that he might there per- 


fect himſelf in divinity, 5 

On his return to Utrecht, he not only, as formerly, at- 
tended all the divinity lectures, both public and private, 
ot the ſeveral profeſſors; but entered into a ſtrict and 


thorough intimacy with that very excellent divine, 


Bogaerdtius; than whom, Witſius was of opinion, a 
greater man never lived. From his lectures, converſa- 
tion, example and prayers, through the grace of the Di- 
vine Spirit, Witſius was enlightened into the myſteries 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, and led into the comfort- 


able, heart-felt enjoyment of inward, ſpiritual, and ex- 


e e chriſtianity. Through his means, he firft 
le 


arned how widely different that knowledge of divine 


things is, which flowsfrom mere learning, ſtudy, and ac- 
quiſition; from that ſublime and heaven-taught wiſdom, 
which is the reſult of fellewſhip with Chriſt by the Ho- 
Iy Ghoſt ; and which, through his own powerful influ- 
ences on the hearts of his elect, gloriouſly conforms the 
believing ſoul more and more to the bleſſed image of 
its Divine Saviour. 5 5 
Witſius always humbly and thankfully acknowledged, 
that Bogaerdtius was the inſtrument God made uſe of, 
to lead him into the innermoſt temple of holy love and 
gracious experience; whereas, till then, he ſtood on- 


ly in the outer court: But, from thenceforward, diſ- 


claiming all vain wiſdom and ſelf-dependence, he was 
happily brought to fit down at the feet of Jeſus, ſimply 


to learn the myſteries of his grace from his leſſed teach- 
ings alone, and to receive his kingdom as a little child. 


Nor yet was he ſo taken up with theſe delightful and 
lublime matters, as to omit or flight his accademical ftu- 
dies; which appeared from his Theſes concerning the 
Trinity, written about this time: Wherein, with great 
learning, and ſingular ability, he proves that important 
doctrine from the writings ot the antient Jews, and 
 ſhewed bow very far the modern ones were degenerated, 
in that article, from their rabbins and forefathers. Theſe 


- Theſes he debated publicly in the univerſity, under the 
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ch-loved friend | preſidency of Leuſden: And although they were op= 


| replied, with equal truth and politeneſs, * You have' no 
| you neither had, nor ſtood in need of, any aſſiſtance 
In the two univerſities of Utrecht and Groningen, it was 
| thought high time for him to enter on an office, where< 


 Wheretore he preſented himſelf, for his preparatory ex- 


though naturally exceedingly baſhful and diffident, was 


| had written a very elegant epiſtle in Hebrew. From 


| Utrecht and Amfterdam; as, in the courſe of his miniſtry, 


in the prime of life, was better able to diſcharge the du- 
| ries of his function with activity and diligence. He had 


* * #4 


poſed by ſome of the oldeſt ſtanders and ableſt diſpu- 
tants in the college, yet Leuſden was of opinion, that 
his young pupil defended his poſitions to well, and 
maintained his ground in ſo firm and maſterly a manner, 
as to ſtand in need of no aſliftance from him: Where- 
fore he ſat by, the whole time, without interpoling one 
word, but left Witſius entirely to himſelf. And it be- 
ing cuſtomary there, when diſputations are over, for 
the defenGant to return thanks to the preſident, for his 
care and aſſiſtance; when Witſius did this, the preſident 


reaſon, fir, to make me ſuch an acknowledgment ; ſince 


from me.' This was in the year 1655, and in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. Being by this time, very famous 


in he might be made of general ſervice to the church. 


amination, at Enchuyſen, A. D. 1656. Here he was ad- | 
mitted to preach publicly; which he did, with extraor=- n 
dinary reputation and univerſal applauſe. . mw 


At the inſtigation of that reverend man, John Boiſius, 
miniſter of the proteſtant church at Utrecht. Witſius, 


* 


prevailed with to ſolicit the aſſembly of French divines, 
convened at Dort, for licence to preach publicly, and in 
the French language, in their churches. This he cafily 
obtained; partly by the influence of the celebrated An- 

thony Hulſius, [the excellent author of the Theologia 
Judaica. ] to whom, at the requeſt ot Boiſius, Witſius 


that time forward, he often preached in French, both at 


he had done a conſiderable time before, out of the French 
pulpit at Leuwarden, But, thinking himſelf not quite 
perfect in that language, he purpoſed taking a journey 
into France for that end; as alſo, that he might have 

an opportunity of ſeeking the many eminent divines 
and univerſity profeſſors, who then flouriſhed in the 
proteſtant parts of that kingdom. But divine provi- 
dence was pleaſed to order matters otherwiſe ; for in 
the year 1657, and twenty-firſt of his age, he had a re- 
gular call from the church at Weſtwouden, to be their 
minifter ; and into this office he was initiated, on the 
8th of July, in the ſame year. Here he waited on God 
and his church, for upwards of four years; and, being 


the ſatisfaction to ſee his labours ſucceed, eſpecially a- 
mong the younger fort, whom he very frequently cate- 
chized with great ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion, accom- 
modating himſelf to their underſtandings; inſomuch 
that both the children and youth of the place, who, at 
his firſt coming there, were quite ignorant of every thing, 
could not only give a judicious account of the principal 
heads in divinity, but could alſo confirm and ſupport 
the account they gave with numerous and pertinent quo- 
tations from ſcripture: And, when they came home 
from church, and were, at any time, queſtioned as to 
the ſermon they had heard; they could, without any 
trouble, recaptitulate the chief particulars of the ail. Th 
courſe, its ſubject, diviſions, doctrines, and improve- 
ments. é A 
When the fame of our learned and able paſtor began 
to reach far and wide, he received an invitation from the 
church of Wormeren, in the ſame province of North 
Holland, to be their miniſter: a church famous for its 
numbers, but, at that time, ſadly harraſſed with inteſ- 
tine jars and diviſions ; and who, therefore, thought 
they could not chooſe a one more capable of edify- 
28". at 


ing 


Ft Wil T | 

ing his ders en of calming their diſſentions, than 
Wuſius. To this call of their's he acceded, and under- 
took the miniſtry of that church in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1661, and the twenty - fifth year of his age. Here 


he ſtaid four years and an half: So reconciling all par- 


ties, and building them up in the knowledge of Chriſt, 
and the obedience of faith, that, on the one hand, he had 


the comfort to ſee himſelf the object of his people's 


moſt. affeQtionate regard; and, on the other, that his 
195 Toni and paciſic labours were not in vain in the 
Lord. He was afterwards called to Goos, in Zealand. 


While he continued here, he enjoyed ſuch opportuni- 


ties of ſtudy and retirement, and was, in all reſpects, 


ſo comfortably fituated ; that he would often declare, | 


afterwarde, he never ſpent his time with greater pleaſure 
and improvement. From this place he was removed 


to Leuwarden the capital of Frieſland, in April, 1668. 


During his ſtay at Leuwarden, it can ſcarce be conceiv- 
ed with what vigilance, faithfulneſs, and prudence, he 
laid himſelf out for the edification, comfort and dif- 


oreet guidance of that church: which was a matter ot 


the greater difficulty, as the public affairs were in a very 

critical and precarious ſituation ; the United Provinces 
being at that time engaged in a dangerous war, and 
'the enemy making frequent inroads into their territo- 
T1E8. TR „ 5 | 
In the year 1 675, that learned divine, John Melchior 
Steinberg, profeſſo 
Franeker, departed to a better world; and, that they 


r of theology in the aniverſity of 


might the better repair {o great a loſs, the univerhty 


bis integrity and great abilities, during his ſeven years 


re ſidence in their province of Frieſland. Ard, which 


ſeemed to add ſtill greater weight to their invitation, 


theſe two important charges, repaired to Franeker; and 


alter the univerſity bad conferred on him the degree 
of doctor in divinity, he was ſolemnly inveſted with 


the profeſſorſhip, on the 15th of April, 1675; having 


"ficft, as is cuſtomary, delivered a moſt excellent oraticn 
.De b Theologo, to the great ſatisfaction of a vaſt au- 


ditory, who flocked to Franeker, on this occaſion, from 


all parts of the province. During his preſidency, the 
| N was remarkably thronged with ſtudents; 
ic who were deſigned for the miniſtry, repairing 
*thither, on his account, from various parts of Europe; 


ron. And, that he might be defective in no part 
of his duty, but every way anſwer the large expecta- 
tions of thoſe who promoted him, he had ſcarce enter- 
ed on his profeſſorſhip, before he began (ſurrounded as 
he was with buſineſs of great importance, both public 


and private, all which he faithfully and ably diſcharged). 


to ſet about writing; and publiſhed, ina very ſhort {pace 


: beſides ſome ſelect academical diſputations, and a ſmall- | 


er diſccurſe), two learned and pretty large treatiſes in 
Latin; to wit, his immortal book. on the Oeconom 
of the Covenants, and his Exercitations on the Apol- 
tle's Creed. Theſe had a prodigious ſale, being ſoon 
,Yended throughout Holland and all Europe; and, go- 


ing through 1everal editions, were read with great ap- Gerard Urieſius, and John Luitſius, both very eminent 


and direction, returned back to their own ſeveral 
countries, equally built up in piety, and advanced in 


plauſe and admiration of their author. About this 


time he became acquainted with the famous John Marck 


(aſterwards his colleague); who, being originally a na- 


tive 7 Frieſland, though educated at Leyden, atter he 
bad finiſhed his ſtudies there, now returned to his. own. 


| 


| adminiſtration. 
leagues ; having for his aſſeſſors in the univerſity, thoſe 

illuſtrious divines, Peter Maſtricht, Melchior, Leidecker, 

For his aſliſtants in the church 

he had many, equally eminent for piety, learning, zeal, 

and moderation; among whom were Peter Eindhovius, 

and John a his colleagues in the 

7 


lefg desde thoſe already mentioned, that great lin- 
uiſt, 


were deſigned for the miniſtr 


magiſtrates and inhabitants of the city ; who were all no 


( 826 J 
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country : And Witſius, having by authority from the 
eccleſiaftical ſynod, examined him 2s to his abilities for 
the miniftry, ſolemnly ſet him apart as paſtor of 
the church at Midluman, ſituate between Franeker and 
Harlingen. Soon after, Marck commenced D. D. and 
was, by Witſius's influence with the prince and ſenate, 


made ordinary proteſlor of divinity in Francker, A. D. 


1670 


© Friefland, thus happily poſſeſſed of ſo ineftimable a 
treaſure as Witſius, began to be the envy of the neigh- 


bouring ſtates and univerſities; who were each deſirous 
of enjoying ſo eminent a man themſelves, The univer- 


| ſity of Groningen was the firſt, that invited him to 
leave his ſettlement at Franeker : for, having loft their 
great profeſſor, James Altingius, they ſcarce knew where 


to avail themſelves of a ſucceſſor equally capable of diſ- 


charging the ſeveral weighty duties of theological and 


philological profeſſor, and likewiſe that of being paſtor 


| of the univerſity church. Wherefore, in the latter end 


of the year 1679, they deputed a reverend aad learned 
member of their ſociety, to wait on Witſius at Franeker ; 
who offered him very. advantageous terms, if he would 
remove to Groningen. Witſius, immediately commu- 
nicated the propoſal to the prince, and to the heads of 
the univerſity of Franeker; and deſired their advice, 


They, with one voice, teſtifying the great eſteem which 
| they held him, and uniting in a — 
that he would not think of leaving them; he, very 
mddeſtly and reſpectfully, excuſed himſelf to the uni - 
made choice of Wiifius to fill up the vacant profeſſor- 
.ſbip ; eſpecially, as they had abundant experience of 


earneſt requeſt, 


verſity of Groningen. 


In the beginning of the year 1080, the univerſity "2 


Utrecht (their profeſſor, Burmann, being dead) looked 
out for ſome eminent perſon to make up his loſs ; and, 


without much heſitation, fixed their eyes on Witſius for 


| this purpoſe. In order to prevail with him to accept 
« a= I98. . » | 
and made it appear yet more providential, the church 


at Franeker, being, about the ſame time, deprived of 
done of their paſtors, embraced the preſent occaſion of 
calling him to be over them. Witſius, on the offer of 


the overture, they diſpatched an honourable deputation 
to Franeker, by whom they importuned him to come 
over to Utrecht, and adorn that church and univerſity 
%% ELIE 8 
Although Witſius was cordially attached to Frieſland 


d 


ſpent the major part of his life; yet, from the love he 


as being the place of his nativity, and where he ha 


bore to Utrecht, the place of his education, the meſſen- 
gers had not much difficulty in gaining his conſent. 
Therefore being, with great reluctance on their part, dil- 


miſſed by the univerſity. ot Franeker, he repaired to U- 

trecht; where he and the famous Triglandius were joint- 

ly inveſted with the miniſtry of that church, on the 2 5th 
of April, 1680: and four days after, he commenced 


| n his ac . 0 | divinity profeſſor ; having, firſt, delivered a moſt ele- 
who, having finiſhed their ſtudies under his tutorage | 


pant oration (afterwards printed), De Præſtantia Veritatis 
vangelice, In this elevated ſtation, he continued more 
than twenty-two years: During which time, it is incre- 


dible with what application and ' ſucceſs he guided the 
affairs both of the church and univerſity; each of which 


flouriſhed excenGugly under his faithful and laborious 
He was ſingularly happy in his col- 


and Herman Halenius, 


church at Leuwarden. He had, likewile, in the univer- 


John Leuſden, formerly his tutor; together with 


in philolophy, and to whoſe care, for inftruQtion in 
matters purely literary, thoſe youth were committed, who 


His congregation at church conſiſted: chiefly 


of the 


leſs 


Wa 
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leſs edified, than. aſtoniſhed, at the energy which ac 
companied his preaching, and the maſterly freedom | cording to the courſe of nature, could not be many) he 
and propriety of his elocution. As a public and private | ſhould deſiſt from preaching; and devote himſelf 
tutor, he had a moſt numerous circle of excellent youths | intirely to univerſity buſineſs. He was the more con- 
who flocked, on his account to Utrecht, from every | firmed in this reſolution, when he received information, 
part of the proteſtant world; and who hung, with no | from Heinſius, the illuftrious adminiftrator of Holland, 
_ leſs, rapture, than improvement, on his learned, pious, | that K. William heartily concurred in his removal. 
5 and eloquent lips. Even his private lectures were at- Some time afterwards, that truly great monarch, hav- 
tended, daily, not only by theſe his pupils, but likewiſe | ing admitted Witſius to a perſonal conference, was 
by great numbers of doctors in divinity, and profeſſors | pleaſed, with his own mouth, to ratify the ſame, in 
of e ſeveral ſciences. _____ HENS terms very affectionate and obliging: afluring him, 
This great man, therefore, ſeeing his labours crown- | © how highly agreeable it was to him, that he obeyed 
ed with ſuch abundant ſucceis, ſpared no pains or fa- | the call to the profeſſor's chair at Leyden, of which call 
tigues, whereby he might advance the intereſts, and | he [i. e. the king] himſelf was the firſt mover: and that, 
diffuſe the knowledge, of religion and learning, In con- | for the future, he might depend on his omitting no 
ſequence of this, he would ſpend many nights without | opportunity of teſtifying the favour he bore him, and 
fleep : Nor was he content with ſerving the church and | the reverence in which he held him.“ And the king 
the univerfity, b rar lecturing, converſing, was, ever after, as good as his word. On his entrance 
and diſputing in the public halls; but committed his | upon the protefſorſhip at Leydea, (i. e. on the 16th ot 
treaſures of Enowled e to writing, and publiſhed many October, 1698), he delivered his fine oration De Theolo« | 
| books truly invaluable, which will tranfmit his came | go mode/fo, And with what integrity he diſcharged his 
with renown to ſucceeding generations : Nor ex they | high office, for the remaining ten years of his life; hour 
ever fink into oblivion, ſo long as true religion, unaf- | inceſſant his labours were; with what wiſdom, and 
fected elegance, and profound literature, have a friend | {Kill, he taught; with what reſiſtleſs eloquence he 
| Hett in the world. The people of Utrecht, from the | {poke ; with what alacrity he went through the acca- 
higheſt to the loweſt, were thoroughly ſenſible of the | demical diſputations ; how holily he lived; with what 
worth of ſuch a man: whence we, find them heaping nervous beauty he wrote; with what ſweetnels of ad- 
all the Honoury en Nil Hg. 28 a miniſter, he was | dreſs, with what humility, candour, and benigtity of 
capable of receiving. He had always the -precedence | demeanor, he behaved in common life; and what an 
given bim in their ſynods, and was twice: honoured | ornament he was to the univerfity ; were almoſt impol- 
with the ſupreme government and headfhip ot the | ſible, and altogether needleſs, to lay, 
univerſity : namely, in the years 1686, and 1697. Nor | He had ſcarce been a year at Leyden, when the ftates 
muſt we omit, that when, ini the year 1085, the ſtates of | of Holland and Weft Fri: ſland, at the recommendation 
Holland ſent a iplendid embaſſy to James the ſecond, | of the governors of the univerſity, made him regent of 
| King of Great Britain, who at that time was purſuing || their theological college, in the room of their lately de- 
mealures, which ended in his ruin; and Waſſenaer, lord | ceaſed regent, Marcus Eſſius: which he could ſuper- 
of Duvenwarden, and Weedius, lord of Dykeveldt, and | intend, without 1 any part of his duty as profeſ- 
Cittetſius, were the perſons nominated to execute his | ſors; having, for his aſſociate in the profeſſorſhip, the 
commiſſion ; the ſecond of theſe noble perſonages eaſily famous Anthony Hulſius. Witſius entered, with great 
convinced the other two, that none was, ſo proper to | reluctance, on this new ſtage of action: and it is well 
attend them to England, in quality of chaplain, as Wit- known, that he would have abſolutely declined, had he 
ſius: who might not only, by his uncommon know- | not conſidered himſelt bound in duty and gratitude, 
ledge in religious and civil matters, be of great ſervice | both to accede to the pleaſure of the ftates, and to ſpend 
to Rink in both reſpects; but, alſo, be no ſmall credit to | and be ſpent in the ſervice of the church. However, 
the refotmed churches of Holland, by letting the En- | he went through this weighty office with fidelity and 
gliſh nation ſee what great divines flouriſhed there. The | indefatigable zeal : and his care, for the youth under 
_ deſign being intimated to Witſius, he chearſully cloſed | him, was rendered eaſier, from the affeCtion he bore 
with it ; though he was at that time very ill, and weak | them; and from the apparent ſucceſs, with which his in- 
in body. After ſome months ſtay in England, he con- | ſtructions were attended. At the ſame time, he was e- 
Fefled, on his return, that he had converſed with Dr | qually attentive to his duty as profeſſor, . Thus uſctully 
| Sancroft, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Compton, | he went on, till upon the 8th of February, 1707, partly 
the biſhop London, and many other divines, both con- | on account of his advanced age, and partly through in- 
formiſts and difſenters ; by which converſations, he | firmities of other kinds (his ftrength being almoſt ex- 
would fay, I was much ſurthered in learning, expe- hauſted by heavy and frequent ſickneſſes for ſome years 
rience, and moderation.” From that period forward, paſt), he with great modeſty reſigned his important 
the principal prelates and clergymen in England did | charge as regent, in a full aſſembly of the univerſity 
heads and governors ; who, with one voice, and witb- 
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not conceal the reſpe&-and eſteem in which they held ; 
this great map; elpecizlly, as he came to be more and | out intermiſſion, intreated his continuance in that office; 
+ more. know to then. but in vain : For Witſius, well nigh worn out with a 
By this dime, there were few places in the chriſtian | ſeries of years and labours, was as deaf to their intreaties 
| - world, which the tame of Witſius had not reached. as to the conſideration of the great revenues he muſt 
And now. it was, that the commiſſionets of the univer- | forego, by quitting that exalted poſt. At the ſame 
ſity of Leyden, and the magiſtrates of that city, reſolv- time, he was, at his own particular requeſt, favoured 
ed on inviting him thither; and the rather, as the ve- | with a diſcharge from the public exercite of his office 
xy eminent F. Spanhemius, junior, was judged to be | as univerſity profeſſor; for the execution of which, with 
| ill, paſt recovery: and it pleaſed King William, then | his uſual accuracy and diligence, his great feebleneſs of 
2 governor of Holland, to ratify their choice with his roy- body rendered him leſs able. And he declared, on the 
al approbation. The proteſſorſhip of Leyden being | occafion, to an intimate friend, that“ He had much ra- 
' tendered to Witſius in form, he accepted it. 'Though | ther deſiſt, altogether, from the exerciſe of his func- 
the people ot Utrecht were unwilling to part with ſo tion; than not go through with it, in a becoming man- 
great at ornament, he had ſolid and ſufficient reaſons | ner,” 5 e 
Jor removing: as he judged he might be more uſeful, | 2. 


It 


ly dilquiets. To prevent theſe, A. D. 1660, he married 


pened in the year 1684; after living together twenty- 


titude and reſignation truly chriſtian ; and at laſt de- 
parted, in great peace and comfort of ſoul, He was no 


compliſhed daughters. 


brew, Greek, and Latin, a very conſiderable Orientaliſt; | 
well verſed in the hiſtory of all nations, antient and 


ion to all unreaſonable novelties in doctrine, and, at the 
fame time, his great moderation toward iuch perions as 


nor to dictate: He followed no party, and formed none. | 
His favourite maxim was, In neceſſariis, unitas; in non-ue- 
3 libertas; in omnibus, (prudentia & charitas. He 


land.; and bleſt God, that he was too old to live ron 
enough to ſee it. And, though he could not help (tuc 
was his zeal for truth) taking notice of ſuch of his re- 
verend brethren, as were deſirous of ſtriking out, ac- 
cording to the maxims of their own depraved reaſon, 
unſcriptural novelties, and forced conſtructions of np : & 
ture; yet, lo far had he drank into the mind of Chriſt, 


occaſion of his being firſt apprehended was this, —At 
a married prieſt; he ſerved as curate of that place, and 
in king Edward's days had often perſuaded the people 
not to credit any other doctrine, but that which he 
e e and was then commonly taught. On the 
dis fucceſfor, Queen Mary's reign, the ſaid Fairbanke 
"taught. hereupon Richard Woodman hearing.him 


admoniſhed him of his inconſtancy, that he formerly, 


. 


It would have been impoſſible for Witſius to have 
undergone io many and incredible fatigues for the pub- 
lic benefit, had he. met with domeſtic troubles and fami- 


Aletta van Borchorn, the daughter of Weſlalius van 
Borchorn, a wealthy citizen and merchant of Utrecht. 
She was a woman happy in the ſingular ſweetneſs of her 
temper; and, Indes, excelled in every chriſtian grace 
and ſocial virtue. It was hard to ſay, whether ihe more 
loved, or revered, her huſband : Between whom ſubſiſt- 
ed an uninterrupted harmony, till her death, which hap- 


four years. She was always the companion of his tra- 
vels; having lived with him in North Holland, Zea- 


land, Frieſland, and Utrecht. Her laſt illneſs was very 
long and painful; which, however, ſhe bore with for- 


leis happy in his children. For, not to mention two 
ſons, "who died young, he had three moſt pious and ac- 


Witſius was an accurate philoſopher - 'maſter of He- 


modern, ſacred and profane; and, for his conſummate 


be ſuperfluous to ſpeak. How happy he was, at aſſert- 


every one knows. With the holy ſcriptures he inti- 


mately converſed, night and day; and, ſo exact was his 
flamiliarity with theſe, that he had (ſays Marckius) the 
original words, upon all occaſions, very readily at com- 
mand, and as readily: could explain them. With ref- | 


pect to his temper, it was as ſweet, humble and benevo- | the help of an able phyſician, theſe evils were a little 


lent, as can be imagined. Hence aroſe, both his aver- 


differed from him. He neither choſe to be dictated to, 


foreboded the ſad declenſion, in doctrine and experience, 
which was coming on the proteſtant churches of Hol- 


1 mitigated : But, returning by degr ces, th 
| future and more violent attacks. His. la 
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that he did this with all tenderneſs, deference, and cau- 
tion: And it any were angry at the freedom of his re- 
marks, he received their reſentment in a ſpirit of meek- 
neſs, and either took no notice. of thoſe 1765 reproached 
him; or repaid their ſlanders, by giving them thoſe 
commendations, which were due to them on account of 
their commendable qualities in other reſpects. Nor 
can it be wondered at, that a man ſo learned, holy, 
humble, and diligent, ſhould, where ever he was, be 


attended with a vaſt concourſe of popes, from every 


and, Germany, 
rance, Poland, Pruſſia, Switzerland, Great-Britain, and 


art of the reformed world ; from Ho 


from America (among which laſt were {ome native In- 


dians ;) and that his 1 ſhould be ſought 


for, by the moſt eminent icholars and divines, through- 


JJ 3 5 
We now draw near to the laſt ſcene of this great 

| man's life: for as, from his childhood, his thin, weax 
| body had often ſtruggled with many ſevere diſorders; 


from whence moſt people were apprehenſive he would 


| die young; ſo now, being far in years, he advanced a- 


pace to the houte 1 for all living. However, 
he conftantly retained, under all bis ſickneſs, his ſenſes 


| and intelleQs in full vigour ; inſomuch chat, till within 
a little before his death, he could, with all readineſs, 
| knowledge: ot theology, in all its branches, it would ex the Greek Teftament, of the ſmalleſt type, by 


\moon-light, But, as he advanced farther in life, he ſuf. 
ing and vindicating the truths of the goſpel, almoſt. fe 


fered the moſt dreadful tortures from the gout and 


was ſeized, for the firſt time, with a temporary dizzineſs, 


accompanied with a ſuſpenſion of memory, and ablence 
of thought: And this, too, as he was ſitting in the pro- 


feſſor's chair, and delivering an accademical lecture. By 


about one o'clock in the morning: which {ſuddenly 


ſerenity and compoſure, ſome friends who attended him, 

that © he knew they would ifſue in death,” His ſenſes 

were gradually weakened by repeated ſlumbers; how- 
ever, about his laſt hour he ſignified to Dr Marckius 


his bleſſed hope and his heavenly deſires, which he had 


frequently done before ; and then about noon, on the 
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The Martyrdom of RICHARD WOODMAN, who ſuffered - 
Nt in the Reign of Queen Mary, Anno 1557. 
. N WOODMAN was by occupation an 


iron-monger in the pariſh of Warbleton and 
county of Suſſex; was about thirty years of age. The 


Warbleton there lived one Fairebanke, who had been 


eatk of this pious young king, and at the beginning of 
preached quite contrary to that which he had before 


in the church of Warbleton preach contrary to himſelf 


| his 73d year, and entered into the joy of his Lord. 
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taught them one thing and row anothes, and deſired 
him to teach them the truth, For which words he 
was apprehended and brought before ſeveral juſtices of 


the peace in the county of Suſſex, and by them com- 
mitted to the King's Bench, where he continued near a 


pa and a half; from thence he was transferred by Dr 
tory into Bonner's Coal-houſe, where he remained a- 
bout a month before he came to examination. = 
At length, on the ſame day that Mr Philpot was burnt, 
he with four other priſoners was ſet at liberty by Bon- 
ner himſelf. Notwithſtanding which he was ſhortly 
after again ſought for, and at laſt taken by means of 
his father, brother, and other friends, when he was a- 
gain ſent to biſhop Bonner, and. remained in his Cole- 
houſe eight weeks, —He was there ſix times examined 


and 


ſtone : and, ſo far back as ſix years before he died, he 


o reatned © 
" . : | 7 il eſs was 5 
uſhered in by a reeling, and an univerſal laggour. On 
| the 18th of October, 1708, he was ſeized with a fever, 


ſubſiding, a total feebleneſs and relaxation diffuſed it- 


ſelf over his body, and a torpor over his mind. The 
holy man, conſidering theſe ſymptoms, told, with great 


22d of October, 1708, he ſweetly departed this lite, in 


IJ was ſent to priſon, and carried to two more ſeſſions 
while I was in priſon, twice betore the biſhop of Chi- 
chbeſter, and five times before the commiſſioners; a 
then ſent to London's Cole-houſe, and many times cal- 
led before him, as it appeareth by my examinations 

which I have wrote, the which exminations the biſhop 
_ of Chicheſter now hatb, for they were found in my houſe 


Sen. 


Wu, 
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and twenty-ſix times before, io that his examinations 


were in all thirty-two, from bis firſt apprehenſion to 
his condemnatton. Touching the whole whereof, as 
the matter is ſomething ſtrange, we ſhall give his own 
account of the manner of his troubles, together with 
his examinations as written by himſelf, and recorded 
in Fox's Acts. and Monuments, as follows. — | 


A tri Certificate written by Richard Woodman, of his 
taking, how he was brought to the Sheriffs, how long be 


vas in Priſon, and how he was there uſed, till he was 


Brought before the Biſhop of Chicheſter at Black-friars in 
London, with the order of his Examinations following. 


| IND reader, here you ſhall perceive how the ſcrip- 
N tures are partly fulfilled on me, being one of the 
| teaft of Chriſt's poor lambs. Firſt, you ſhall under- 
tand, that ſince I was delivered out of the biſhop of 

London's hands, which was in the year of our Lord 
7 11 55, and the ſame day that Mr Philpot was burned, 


ay in his Coal-houſe eight weeks all but one day ; and 


before that I was almoſt a year and a half in the King's | 


Bench after my firſt apprehenſion, for reproving a 
preacher in the pulpit, in the pariſh of Warbleton, 
where Idwelt. Wherefore I was at two ſeſſions before 


when 1 was taken, wherein is contained all the talk 
which 1 had before them aforenamed, Alſo there be 


m London that had copies of the ſame of me, when I 
Was in the Coal-houſe,  _ 1 


And it pleaſed God to deliver me with four more out 


that we ſhould be honeſt men, and members of the 


true catholic church that was builded upon the pro- 
phets and apoſtles, Chriſt being the head of the true 
church, the which all we affirmed that we are members 
of, and purpoſed by God's help therein to die.— 
And hereupon we were delivered; but he willed us ma- 
ny times to ſpeak good of him. And no doubt he 


was worthy to be praiſed, becauſe he had been ſo 


faithful an aid in his maſter the devil's buſineſs. 
For he had burnt good Maſter Philpot the ſame 


morning, in whoſe blood his heart was ſo drunken (as 


before, he promiſed us that we ſhould be condemned 
that ſame day that we were delivered ; yea, and the mor- 


row after that he had delivered us, he ſought for ſome 
cf us again, and that earneſtly, He waxed dry af- 
ter his great drunkenneſs, wherefore he is like to have 


blood to drink in hell as he is worthy, if he repent it 


not with ſpeed. The Lord turn all their hearts it it be 
his will. | 8 ear IL i% 


This have I written, chiefly to certify all people how 


we were delivered, becauſe many carnal goſpellers and 

apifts have ſaid, that it was preſcribed that we ſhould 
f be ſo delivered, becauſe they think that God is ſubject 
to man, and not man to God, For if they did, they 
would not blaſpheme him as they do, or if they thought 
they ſhould give account for it. 


Have not many of 
them read how God delivered Iirael out of Egy 2 Da- 


niel out of the lion's den? Sydrach, Miſaach, and Abed- 
nago, out of the burning oven? with divers other ſuch 


like examples; yea, God is the ſame God that he was 
n. He is no older, nor leis in power, as ſome count 
him in wondering at his words, 
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| talked with them, to the number ot thirteen or fourteen, 


| my charge. If they kill me for well doing, I may 
of the butchers hands, requiring nothing elite of us but | 


| ed not. a quarter of an hour; but it was ſharper than 
l{uppoled) that he could not tell what he did, as it ap- 3 


peared to us both before and after. For but two days | 


| That is marvellous that you will come to take a man 


ow to the matter. — 


WO O | Ry 
After I was delivered, the papiſts ſaid that I had con- 
lented to them, whereof they made themſelves glad, the 
which was the leaſt part of my thought (1 praiſe God 
therefore) as they well perceived and knew the contrary 
within a while, For I went from pariſh to pariſh, and 


and that of the chiefeſt in all the country; and I angred 
them ſo; that they with the conimiſſionerggeomplained 
of me to my lord Chamberlain that was then to the 
queen, Sir John Gage, ſhewing him that I baptized chil- 
dren, and married folks, with many ſuch lies, to bring 
me into their hands again. Then the commiſſioners 
ſent out certain citations to bring me to the court. My 
lord Chamberlain had directed out four or five warrants - 
for me, that if I had come there, I ſhould. have been at- 
tached and ſent to priſon ſtraightway, Which was not 
God's will; for I had warning of their laying await for 
me, and came not there, but ſent my deputy, and he 
brought me word that the bailiffs waited for me there, 
but they miſled their prey for that time, whereupon 
they were diſpleaſed. „ JV 
Then within three days after, my lord ſent three of 
his men to take me, whoſe names were Deane, Jeffrey; 
and Frances, I being at plough with my folks, right 
in the way as they were coming to my houſe; leaſt mil- 
truſting them of all other, came to them and ſpake to 
them, aſking them how they did. And they aid; they 
arreſted me in the king and queen's name, and that 1 
muſt go with them to their maſter the lord Chamber- 
lain. Which words made my fleſh to tremble and 
quake, becaute of that ſudden. But I anſwered them, 
that I would go with them, Yet I deſired them, that 
they would go to my houſe with me, that I might break 
my faft, and put on ſome other gear; and they ſaid, 1 
ſhould. Then I remembered myſelf, ſaying in my 
| heart, Why am I thus efraid? they can lay no evil to 


think myſelf happy. I remembered how I was content= 
ed gladly before to die in that quarrel, and fo had con- 
tinued ever fince; and ſhould I now fear to die; God _ 
forbid that I ſhould, for then were all my labour in vain. TT 7 
So by and by I was perſuaded, I praiſe God, conſi- wm 
dering it was but the frailty of my fleſh, which was loth _ U 
to forego my wife and children, and goods: tor I law 
nothing but preſent death before mine eyes. And as 
ſoon as I was perſuaded in my mind to die, I had regard 
of nothing in this world, but was as merry and glad, 
and joyful, I praiſe God, as ever I was. This battle laſt- 


death itſelf for the time, I dare ſay. 8 | 
So When I had my breakfaſt, I deſired them to ſhew 
me their warrant, thinking thereby I ſhould have feen 
 whereforel was arreſted, to the intent I might the bet- 
ter anſwer for mylelf, when I came before their maſter. 
And one of them anſwered, they had not their warrant 
there. Which words made me aftoniſhed, and it was 
put in my mind by God, that I need not go with them, 
unleis they had their warrant. Then ſaid I to them, 


without a warrant. It ſeemeth to me, that you come of 
your own mind to get thanks of your maſter; for in- 
deed I heard ſay (ſaid I) that there were four or five 
warrants out for me, but they were called in again, be- 
cauſe he had certified my lord and the commiſſary, 
by a letter that I had ſent to the commiſſary's court, that 
I was not faulty in what they laid to my charge, which 
was for baptizing of children, and marrying of folks: the 
which I never did; for I was never miniſter appointed 
to do any ſuch thing: wherefore ſet your hearts at reſt, 
I will not go with you La I) unlefs you will carry me 
by force, and if you will do ſo, at your own adventures. 
| And ſo I role from the board, and ſtepped into my 
: 10A cham 
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chamber, meaning to go from them if I could poſſibly, 
ſeeing God had made the way ſo open for me. 
meant to play Peter's part with them, but God would 
not it ſhould be ſo, but ſent a fear amongſt them, that 
as ſoon as I was gone into my chamber, e're ever I 
could come out again, they were gone out of my 
. TIS: [1 3611 
When I ſaw that, I knew it was God's doing, to ſet 
me at liberty once again. Yet I was compelled to ſpeak 


to them, and ſaid, If you have a warrant, I defire you 


for God's ſake to ſhew it me, and I will go with you 
with all my heart: if not, I deſire you to depart in 


_ God's peace and the king's: for ſurely. I will not go 


with you without the order of the law; for I have been 


too fimple in ſuch things already. For before L was 


ſent to priſon firſt, I went to the juſtices to two ſeflions, 
Without any warrant or commandment, but had word 
hy one of their men, and went juſtly to them, and they 

{eat me to priſon, and kept me there almoſt a year and 
_ three quarters, without all right or equity, as it is open- 
Iy known, not hearing my cauſe gently debated. And 
It eemeth ſtrange to me, that 1 ſhould be thus evil 


handled; and therefore I will go to none of them all | 


Renceforth, without the extremity of the law, 4 

Then one of them anſwered me, and ſaid, We have 
not the warrant here, but it is at home at my houſe; 
Ye work is you can but make us fetch it. Then I faid, 
Fetch it if you will; but if you come into my honte 
| before you have it, at your own adventure be it. So 1 


mut my door, and went my way out at the other door. 


So they got help to watch my houſe, whilſt one of 
them fetcht the conftable and many more, thinking to 


have bad me in my houle, and to have taken me there, | 


and carried me away With a licence ; but I was gone 
before, as God would have it. Notwithftanding they 
ſought every corner of my houſe, but could net pre- 
vail. I thought they would ſearch it again that night, 
therefore kept abroad; which was very well, for there 

came ſeven of his men and the conſtable and ſearched 
the houſe again that night, . 


** 


And when they ſaw that they could not meet with me, 
they were ready to rent their coats, that I had eſcaped 
them fo, knowing they ſhould meet with ſuch a check 
from their maſter. When I heard that they had fought 
ſo for me again, and perceiving that they were greedy 
. of their prey, I came home, and my wife told me all 
thinks. 1 a 
for me, and the ſea-coaſt, that I ſhould not go over; 
and then TI thought that they would not miſtruſt that I 
would dare be nigh home. Sol told my wife, that J 


would make my lodging in a wood not paſt a flight 


ſhot from my houſe; which 1 indeed did, under a tree, | elſe they would be broke in pieces. I had then no ſhift, 


and there had my bible, my pen and ink, and other |] but either to ſhew myſelf openly, or make ſome other 


neceſſaries; and there continued ſix or ſeven weeks, my 
995 bringing me meat daily as I had need. Yea, I 
©>$ 


ought myſelf bleſſed of God, that I was counted wor- 
thy to lye in the woods for the name of Chriſt, Then 
there came word into the country, that I was; ſeen and 
ſpoken to in Flanders; whereupon. they left laying in 
wait for me: for they had laid all the country for me, 
and the ſea-coaft from Portſmouth to Dover, even as 


God put in my mind they would. 


So when all was huſht, I went abroad among our 


friends and brethren, and at length I went beyond the 
ſea both into Flanders and France; but I thonght every 
day ſeven years, till I was at home again. So I came 
home as ſoon as it was poſſible. As ſoon as it was 
known among Baal's prieſts that I had come home a- 
gain, they could not bear it, but procured warrants a- 
gainſt me, and cauſed my houſe to be ſearched twice in 
a week, This continued from St James tide to the firſt 
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| Sunday in Lent. Sometimes I went privily, ſometimes 
| openly, at other times I went from home a fortnight or 


three week, and at other times I was at home a month 


or five weeks together, livingthere moſt commonly and 


openly, doing ſuch work as I had to do: and yet all 


mine enemies could lay no hands on me, till the hour 
| was full come: And then, by the voice of the country, 


and by maniteſt proots, my own brother as concerning 
the fleſh; delivered me into their hands, by knowing 
that I was at bome. For my father and he had as much 
ot my goods in their hands, as would have brought me 
561. a year clear. It was a lordſhip and an honor and 
half an honor, that I had delivered into their hands to 
pay my debts, and the reſt to remain to my wife and 
children. But they had reported that it would not pay 
my debts; , which grieved me ſore. For It was 200l. 


better than the debts came to; which cauſed me to ſpeax 
to ſome of my friends, that the 


ends, hey would ſpeak to them 
to come to fome reckoning with me, and tc take all 
ſuch money again of me as they were charged with, 
and to'deliver me ſuch writings and writs as they had 
of mine again, or to whom I would appoint them. 
So it was agreed betwixt my father and me, that I 
ſhould have it-again, and the day was appointed that 


never found, which was at leaſt, I dare ſay, twe! 


the reckoning ſhould be made, and ſent to me that ſame 
day I was taken ; my brother, ſuppoſing that I ſhould 
ve put him out of moſt of all his occupying, that he 
in; for it was all mine in a manner that he occu1 
pred, as all the country can, and do well know. Where- 
on (as it is -reported) he told one Cardillar, my next 
neighbour, and he told ſome of Mr Gage's men, or Mr 


Gage himſelf, and he ſent to his brother, and his brother 


ſent twelve of his men (he being a ſheriff) in the night 
before I was taken, and lay in the buſhes not far from 
my houſe, till about nine of the clock, the hour that 
was appointed among themſelves; for about the ſame 


time they thought to have had me within my houſe. 


They had taken a man of mine, and two of my 
children that were abroad in the land, and kept them 
with them till their appointed hour to come in; and 


then a little girl, one of my children, ſaw them come 
together, and came running in, and cried, Mother, mo- 


ther, yonder cometh twenty men, I fitting in my bed 
making ſhoe-thongs, heard the words, and ſuſpected 


ſtreightway that J was betrayed; I got up and whipt n 


on my hoſe, thinking to have gone out of the doors 


IS before they had come to the houle. My wife being a- 
Then 1 ſuppoſed that they would lay all the country 


mazed at the child's words, looked out ot the door, and 
they were hard by. She then clapped to the door, and 
barred it faſt, as I came out of my chamber into the hall, 
when ſhe barred the other. The houſe was immediate- 
ly beſet round, and the doors ordered to be opened, or 


remedy. So there was a place in my houſe that was 


er four | | 7 ty times 
and ſometimes almoſt by twenty men ſearched at once, 
both by night and by day. Into which place I went; 
and as ſoon as I was in, my wife opened the door, when 
they poured in, and aſked for me; he ſaid I was not at 
home. Then they aſked her wherefore | ſhe ſhut the 


door, if I were not at home. She ſaid, becauſe the had E 
been made afraid divers times with ſuch as came to 


ſearch us; and theretore ſhe ſhut the door. For it is 
reported, ſaid the, that whoſgever can take my huſband, - 
ſhall hang him or burn Him ftreightway ; and therefore 
I doubt they will ſerve me or my children ſo; tor I think 
they may do ſo unto us as well as to them. Well, {aid 
they, we'know he is in the houſe aud we muſt ſcach it, 
for we are the ſheriff's men; let us have a candle. It is 


told us there are many ſecret places in your houſe. So / 
ſhe lighted a candle, and they ſought up and down in 
2 | every 
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every corner that they could find, and had given over, 


it chanced, Ihad not told him the way into it. 7 
they bepam to ſearch afreſh. One looked up over the 
window, and {pied a little loft, with three or four chefts, 
aud the way went in betwixt two of the cheſts, but 
there could no man perceive it. Then he aſked my 


chem up, and cried, Away; ay. Then 7 
vis no remedy, but made the beſt ſhift tor myſelf.that 


come amongſt them all in the hall. Then I bad no fhift 
dut ſet my ſhoulders-to the boards that wete nailed to 


which made a great noiſe, and they that were in the 


their {words drawn, erying, Strike him, ſtriks him. 
Which words made me look, back; aud there was none 


had been ten thouſand of them. 


is mot a faint in God's ſigut already, is a 41855 


bered whereabout I go. This way was 
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ind many of them were gone out of my houſe into 
the church yard, and there talking with my father, and 
ſome that he had brought with him. 

Now when they could not find me, one | 
ro him that gave them word that I was at home, and 


of them went 


ſaid; We cannot find him. Then he aſked them whe- 


ther they had ſonght over a window that was in the 
hall (as it was known afterwards) for that ſame place l 
had told him of myſelf, For many times when I came 


home, I would fend for him to bear me company, xt as 
Then 


wife which was the way into it. Here is a place that we 


have not fought yet. When ſhe thought they would lee 


n by one means or other, ſhe 1aid, the way was into it 
aut of 4 chamber they were in even now. So ſhe ſent 


away. Then I knew there 


I could. The place was boarded over, ani faſt nailed, 
and if I had come out the way I went in, I muſt-needs 
the rafters to keep out the rain, and break them in piec 


other chamber, ſeeking for the way into it, heard the 


5 noi te, and looking out of a window, ſpied me and made 
an out-cry. But 
uo ſhoes on. 


yet 1 got out and leaped down, having 


* : 


and 


x 
oy 


they came running after, with a reit cry, 
un. 


firike | 
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Hearer me than à hundred feet, arid that vras but one, 


* * 


for all the reſt were a great way behind. And I turned 
about haſtily to go my way, and ſtepped upon a ſharp 


cindar with one foot, and to ſave it, I ſtepped into a 
great miry hole and-tell' down; before. I could. recover 


myſelf and get away, he . me. Tis name, 


w Parker the wild, as he is Called: in all Suffex. But if 


I had had on my ſhoes, they had been like th have gone 
away errandleſs, if there had been five hundred more, 


could I but once have got the plain ground, which was 


1 


| nota ſtonecaſt farther ; but it was not God's will ;; for 
if it had, I ſhould have efcaped from them all, if chere 


65 


Then they took and led me home again to put on my 
ſhoes and ſach things as I had need of. Then faid John 
Fauconer, Now your Maſter hath deteived, you. You. 
faid, you were an angel, and if you, hi d been an angel, 
why did not you flee away from us? Then faid I, whar 

an angel? 


be they that ever heard me ſay that I was 


It is not the firſt lye by a thouſand that they have made 


of me. Angels were never begotten af men, nor born 


be a ſaiut? Yea that 1 do, and 
am already in God's ſight, I truſt in Gad; for he that 


+1 


fore he that thinketh ſcorn to be 4 faint, let him be a 


devil. And with that word they had brought me to my 
own door; where met with me my father, and willed 
me to remember myſelf, i eee, 

To whom Laniwered, 


had been · good for that man, that he hac 


8 ? , 
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I praiſe God, Tam well remem-. 
h 9. This why was Abpoingea. of- 
God for me to be delivered into the hatids of mi 4575 
mies, but woe unto him by whom Tam re. t 


devet been 


a " 


. 


| 'Then {aid one of the Lauſe, that 1 had t been a goſpel- | 
| ler and ſtood from them when I was brought to a ſeſ- 
| ons to Lauſe, and he ſaid; I thought you would have 


| fered Huſley the ſheriff to be bound for you, that you 


: $0 I took down a lane that was full of Harp cindars, 


of women; but if they had ſaid, they had heard me fay, 
that I do truſt I am a faint, they had not ſaid amils. 
What, do you think to be a ſaint 


— 


ned to you according to the true Proverb, as ſaith St Pe- 
ter, The dog is turned to his vomit again, and the o 


mouth was ſtopped, ſo that he had nothing to ſay. 


name (quoth I) is Richard Woodman. 
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W 
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born, if he repent not with ſ. ged. The {criptures are 
now fulfilled on me; For ide txther ſhall be againſt the 
ſon, andthe brother ſhall deliver the brother to death, as 
it is this day come to paſs. Fhen ſaid one, He doth ac- 
eule his father; à good child indeed. I accuſe him not, 
but ſay my mind; for there was no man knew me at 
home, but my father, my brother, and one more, the 
which I dare ſay would not hurt me for all the good in 


There was one George Beching that married one of 
my liſters, and he thought that 1 had meant him, that 
he had betrayed me; and he ſaid, Brother, I would you 
fhould not think that I was the cauſe of your taking. 
To whom I anſwered; that I meant him not; I meant 
one that was nearer of my blood than he was: 


been an boneſt man wheri you were at Lauſe, and I of- 


ſhould go home to your wife, and come to him again. 
That I remembered. what he was, and ſaid, Be you the 
Pewterer * And he ſaid, Yea, Then faid I, it is happen- 


that is. waſhed; to wallow in the mire, and the end of 
all ſuch will be worſe than the beginning. Then his 


All this while I ftood at my door without; for they 
would not let me go in. So l put on my ſhoes and my 
cloaths, then they put on my harneſs about my arms 
made of a dog's flip, which rejoiced my heart, that I 
Was counted worthy to be bound for the name of God. 
So ] took my leave of my wife and children, my father, 
and other of my friends, never thinking to ſee them 
more in this world. For it was fo thought of all the 
country, that I ſhould not live fix days after my taking; 
for they had- ſo reported. But yet I knew it was not 
as they would, unleſs God would grant it, I know what: __ 
Ged can do; but what he will do, I Enow not; but 
em ſure he will work all things for the beſt for them 
that love and fear; him, So we drank and went our 
| way, and came to Firle about three of the clock. And 
thus much touching the cauſes and effect of the trou- 
bles of Kichtlard Woodman. . Now let us ſee his exami- 
nations, Which follow in this order. DAS BR. 
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The firſt Examitation of Richard Woodman, Before Dr 
_ Chriftopherlon, Bop of Chicheſter, Dr Story, Dr 
I TOP. ß ĩ 
FIRST, you ſhall underſtand, that I was-ſent from 
the Sheriffs to London, the 12th day of April, in the 
'yeariof our Lord 1557, and atterward upon the 14th day 
E. the ſame month 1 was brought hefore the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, and Dr Story, and Pr Cooke. So the Se- 
riffs men delivered my warrant and me to the biſhop. 
Then the biſhop aſked me what my name Was. My 


| Chih, I am ſorry for you, and 10 are all the worſhip- 
ful men of your country. For it hath been reported to 
me, that you have been a man of good eftimation in all 
the, country, amongft he poor and rich, till now of 
e, Wherefore look well upon yourſelf, your wife 
and children, your father, and other of your friends, 
and be ruled. Think not yourſelf wiſer then all the 
realm. Be informed, and you ſhall have their favours 
all, ag much as Ever you. hat. 
ood, You have charged me with many things 


wherein I have never offeded: as, if you will give me 
leave, | will hew you. ala be Chich 


Gbicb. Yes, I pray en fy your ac. 
Mood. If it pleaſe you; you have charged me as though 


1 made myſelf wiſer than all the realm; God doth kaow, 


ſtand to learn of every man that will or can teach me 


the truth. And whereas you ſay, I have been well ei- 


teemed both of the poor and rich, God doth know, I 
know not: that I: have given any juſt offence, either to 
rich or poor. And as for my wife and children, God 
oth know;how. I love them in him, and my life allo. 
My life, my wife, and my children are all in God's 


hands, and I have them all as I had them nor, I truſt ac- 


cording to St Paul's words. But if I had ten thouſand 
pounds of gold, I had rather forego it all, than them, 
if 1 might be in choice, and not diſpleaſe God. 


faid, which he bare to you, as to bimſelf; and ſaid you 
were deſirous to ſpeak with me. 1 9 75 ae vel 


mood. I thought it meet to appeal to mine ordinary. 
For they go about to ſhed m 


For they have laid many unjuſt things to my charge. 
Wherefore I thought it meet to appeal to you, that if 
you can find any fault in me meet to be reformed b 
God's word, I ſtand to be reformed; and likewile if 
my blood ſhall be ſhed unrighteouſly, that it might be 


required at your hands, becauſe you have takea upon 


you tobe the ＋ r—hguy of our country. _ 
Story. Is not.t 


charge, that. his blood ſhall be required at your hands? 


Thinkeſt thou that thou ſhalt be put to death unjuſtly, 


that thy blood ſhould be required? No, if he ſhould 
condemn an hundred ſuch heretics as thou art: I help- 
ed to rid a good ſort ot you. And I promiſe thee, I will 
| help to rid thee too, the beſt that I can. 
Mood. Then I would have anſwered him, but the 
| biſhop deſired. us both to 80 8 
_ . Chich, Well, neighbour 
bour, becauſe ye be one of my dioceſs; and you are 
ſent to me, that I ſhould give you ſpiritual counſel ; for 
I am your ſpiritual paſtor. Therefore hear what I ſhall 
lay to you. | ET.” OY 4h þ | 
Wood. Fir 


you {ure that you have the Spirit of God. n 
C bich. No, I am not ſure of that. ETD e 
Mood. No? be you not (ure of that? 


blieb. No, by St Mary, I dare not be ſo bold to ſay 


77. ah 7 een 5405 
Mood. Then you be like the waves of the ſea, as ſaith 


| St James, that be toſſed about with the wind, and be un- 


table in all your ways, and can look for no good thigg 
at the Lord's hand: Yea, ye are neither hot nor cold, 


1 


aith St John. Then they were in a great fury, eſpecially 
Dr Story, ſayng : e 1 


. 


| the apoſtles, the which is great preſumption. 
Mood. 1 boaſt not in myſelf, but in the gift of God, 

as Paul did; for he ſaid, he believed verily that he had 

| the Spirit of God, making thereof no doubts 


* 


blood unrighteouſly. 


is a perverſe fellow, to lay to your 


Mood. No man can believe that Jeſus is t 
| the Holy Ghei; firſt Corinthians ſeventh chapter. Ido 
p- | believe that Jeſus is my Redeemer, and that I ſhall be 


| n no man can do without the 8 
oodman, I call you neigh- 


| ſt, I deſire you fo hear me a few words. 
You have ſaid, you will a me ſpiritual counſel. Be 


and therefore God will ſpue you out of his mouth, as 


Story. What a perverſe fellow is this? he hath the devil 
within him, ed is mad. He is worſe than the devil. 
Now I perceive that it is true what is reported by thee, 
and it is the pride of all ſuch heretics to boaſt them- 
{elves. . SETS, - fs 


Chicb. Yea ſurely, he is lent to me to learn, and ta- 


keth upon him to teach me. ee 
nity Moeck! ſeeing their blindneſs and blaſphemy, it made 
my heart melt, and mine eyes guth out with tears, ſay- 
ing, The Jews ſaid to Chriſt, he had the devil, and was 


mad, as you have ſaid here by me. But I know: the 
| ſervant is not above his maſter. And God forbid, that 


L ſhould learn of him that confeſſeth that he hath not 
the Spirit of God. 555 


" Chich. Why, do you think that you have the Spirit 


of God 7. "Ls 1. \ Ps 1 © x » 0 4 
Mood. I helieve verily that I have the Spirit of God. 

Cbicb. Yon boaſt more than ever. Paul did, or any of 
3 3 | 


when they perceived t 
but rather rejoiced, as they well perceived, then ſaid the 


| Mood. No, I praiſe the living God, 


W OO 


„in 1 Cor. vii. 
Chich, It is not ſo, you bely the text. ; 


Mood. If it be not ſo, let me be burned to-morrow. ' 
Story. Thou ſhalt not be burned to-morrow, but thou 


| ſhalt be burned within theſe ſix days, I promiſe thee. 


_ Chich. If it be ſo, it is wrong tranſlated, as it is in a 

thouſand places more. in FE ies ns nl 
Wood. Then one looked into a Latin Teſtament, and 

another in a Greek Teſtament, and they ſaid it was in 


| them both that Paul ſuppoſed that he had the Spirit of 


| Iod, but he was not ſure. 
- Chich; The ſheriff took pains to come to me of love, he | 


Chich. Even ſo I hope and ſuppoſe that I have the | 


| Spirit of God, but I am not ſure, 


Mood. If that place be wrong tranſlated, and ſo many 
laces of the bible as you ſay, then I may ſay with Chriſt, 
It cannot be avoided, but offences muſt be given; but 
woe unto.them by whom they come. I may ſay, woe 

unto falle tranſlators : for curſed are they that add or 


y | take away, But take you heed that you bely not the 


tranſlators, I believe they had the fear of God more 


before their eyes than you report of them. And yet it 
that place be wrong tranſlated, I can prove by places e- 


Jod's elect have. 


cough, that Paul had the Spirit of God, as myſelf and 
Mbicb. H Eb, . 


ow prove you that. 


he Lord but by 


ſaved from all my fins by his death and blood-ſhedding, 
as Paul and all the apoſtles did, and as all faithful people 8 


pirit 


od. And as there is no damnation to them that are 
in Chriſt Jeſus; 10 is there no ſalvation to them that 
| are not in Chriſt Jeſus. For he that hath not the Spirit of 
_ Chriſt, is none of his, but+is a caſtaway, as he faith in the 
ſame text. And again, We have not received the Spirit of 
bondage, to fear any more, but we have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba Father, The ſame Spirit cer- 
tifieth our ſpirits that we are the ſons of God. Here are 
| proofs enough, that Paul was jure that he had the Spirit 
I | of God. 'Allo John faith, He that believeth not that Chriſt 


is come in the fleſh, is an antichriſt, and denieth both the Fa- 


ther and the Son: which is fin againft the Holy Ghoſt, 
| and ſhall never be forgiven in this world, nor in the 


world to come, Beſides all this, He that believeth in God, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him, So it is impoſſible to be- 


lieve in God, unleſs God dwell in us. Oh good God! 


what more injury can be done unto thee, than to miſ— 


truſt that we have received thy holy Spirit by thy gift? 8 
Thus may all men ſee their blindneſs, and whole fer- 
vants they are, as they do declare themſelves, both by 


their words and deeds. 


_ "I * 


© Story. Oh my Jord, what an beretic is this ſame ? Why 


hear you him? Send him to priſon to his tellows in the 


Marſhalſey, and they fhall be diſpatched within thele 
twelve days. „ i iD Or ONE IMS... 2 85 


Mood. When 1 heard him ſay 1o, L rejoiced reatly in 


my heart, deſiring God, if it were his will, to Keep him 
in that mind; For I looked ſurely to have gone to the 
biſhop of London's Coal-houſe, or Lollard's Tower, yea, 
1 thought myſelf happy, it I might have gone to Lol- 


lard's Tower: But it pleaſed God to put in the hearts of 

them to ſend me to the Marſhalſey amongſt our brethren: 

and my old priſon-tellows: So mercifully hath God dealt 

with me in eaſing of pay burden, that I looked for. So' 
A 


t I feared not impriſonment, 


biſhop, Methinks he is not afraid of the priſon. 


Story. 


* 


| 5 WO O 5 
Story. This is an heretick indeed. He hath the right 
terms of all hereticks; the living God, I pray you be 
there dead Gods, that you lay the living God? 
Nod. Be you aigry with me, becauſe I {peak the 
words which are written in the bible? I 
Story. Bibble babble, bibble babble, What ſpeakeſt 
thou of the bible? There is no ſuch word written in all 
the bible. F 
Nod. Then I am much to blame, if it he not ſo writ- 
ten; Behold, for the offences that you have done, you ſhall be 
carried away captive by Nehuchodonoſor ts Babylon, and 
there ye ſhall be feven generations: and when you be there, 
wer ſhall fee gods of gold, of fitver, of wood, and of Hone, borne 
befere you and behind you upon men's jh | 
fear among the heathen, When you ſhall ſee all theſe avomina- 


tions, then ſay in your heart, [tis the living God that ought | 


to be worſhipped, Here | prove my ſaying true, both that 
there is a living God, and that there be dead pods. Al- 


to David faith in the pſalms, My foul bath a deſire and long- 


ing to enter into the courts of the Lird: My beast and my 


fleſh rejuice in the living God ; with divers otner places 
that I could recue. Wheftfore I marvel that you re- 
_ buke me for ſpeaking the truth. 5 1 EAT 9 28 
- *Chich, I do not deny but it is written, and is the 
trutb, abd I know it as well as you; but ſuch is the 
r y ny 

Stbry. My Lord, I will tell you how you ſhall know 
an kuritick by his words, becauſe I] ave been more 
uled to them than you have been; that is, they will ay 
(che Lord) and (we praite God) and (the living God.) 
By theſe words you ſhall know an hereti cn. 
Mood. All thele words are written for our learning, 
and we are commanded of the prophets to uſe them 


daily, as this; The Lord's Name be n the riſing 


'up of the ſun, unto the going down of .the fame. Allo, as 
many as feer the Lord, ſay always, the Lord be praiſed, _ 
Story. My lord, fend him to priion, you ſhall do no 
__pood-with- him: I will go to church, and leave you 
here. This is an old heretic: Walt thou never before 
me e're now, VVV | 
Mood. Ves forſooth, that I have. one 
Story. Yea, I trow ſo; and I fent thee to the biſhop 
of London, end he releaſed thee, and thou promiſed him 
to be an honeſt man, and that thou wouldft be of the 
true catholic church, which thou haſt not fulhiled. 
Wood. I promifed him nothing but I have fulkiled it. 
No man ſhall be able to prove the contrary. 
Siory. Well, it will be tried well enough. My lord, 
I will take my leave, I fear me you ſhall do this man 


no good." ; 


-  Chich. I would not have you to uſe ſuch ſpeeches as 


you do, as the Lord be praiſed, and the living God, 
with ſuch like words. Can you not fay as well, Our 
Lord, or our God, as otherwiſe? _ 8 
Iod. I marvel why you ſhould reprove me there- 
fore, ſeeing they be the words of God. I do not refule 
to ſay our God, or our Lord, when I talk of the ſcrip- 


ture where it is written. It I ſhould, it muſt follow, that 
4 denied the words of God, and muſt needs be an here- 


tic; but I do not. Wherefore, I marvel what you 


mean to find fault therein. It ſeemeth to me, that you 


miſtruſt that I believe not as you do. By 
Chich, Yea, that is my meaning indeed. 


Wood. I believe in the living God; if you do not fo, 
But if it pleaſe 


then our beliefs be not alike indeed. 
you to examine me upon any particular matter, now, 
or at any. other. time, 1 
by God's help. | e 
Chich. "Though you believe in God, it can be proved 
you believe not as you ought to do, as can be ſhewn 
you by your hand- writing. You have denied the ca- 
thiohe church. Wherefore he that erreth from the 
No. LXX. . e 


1 


erred. I can ſhew you perillous things of your writing, 

it it ſhould be known, but ye ſhall not be hurt for me 

if you will come to any good order. But I Proton you 
om 


the truth, There may be things written againſt me, 


gulders, to caſt cut a 


looked on them, and it was my hand indeed. 


| when 1 was before them five times, and alſo before the 
biſhop of London divers times: and I am ſure, neither 
you nor they ſhall find any words falſe therein written: 


{ ried it with them, but I never knew it before now. 


| you, had thought it would have turned me to diſplea- 


without my leave, and uſed it at their pleaſure, when 
they knew it was baptized already, as they were well 


will make you aniwer thereto 


: WO O 1 3 | 
church, it cannot be ſaid that his faith is good. Where- 
fore be ruled by the church, from the which you have 


ſome had ſo 
you of yourowa 


l would not for three thouſand pounds 

much againſt me, as I canſhew againſt 

hand writing, which you cannot deny. 5 
Wood, 1 will not deny my hand by God's help. For 

I know well, 1 have written nothing at any time but 


reporting it to be mine, and yet be not: but my hand 
cannot well be counterfeited, there be enough that know 
my hand. 5 5 V 
Chich. Do you know it yourſelf if you ſee it? 
IVVoosd. Yea, that I do. Then he aroſe and fetched a 
great bundle of writings, and bade me come fee. I 


_ Chich, How ſay you, is it cot your own writing? 
Foods Tels ,)“), ̃˙—é—ĩ̃̃ 888 
| | LIEN. How ſay you to this, is not this your hand 

2110 f e ts k * N . * | pt is 
Mood. locked, and it was. And I ſaid, Yes verily 

18 1. Bf PETE Toh ie „ 
_ Chich, Well, you know what it meaneth I dare ſay. 
Mood. Yea, I know it very well; here is a great deal, 
the which I had thought had been in my houſe, but I 
thank God that it is here; for in this you ſhall try 
whether it be true or not. For in this is contained all 
the talk that was betwixt the commiſhoners and me, 


and [ think the ſheriff's men, when they ſearched my 
houſe for me, when I was taken, found this, and car- 


But I am not ſorry for it, but am rather glad; For bere- 
in you may. ſee all the wrong that I received at their 
hands, and how long I was in priſon, and how I, was 
toſſed up and'down, and how I was delivered at length, 
and by this you may try whether it be ſo or not. I 

dare ſay they that found it, and they that brought it to 


ſure, but in very deed all things work for the beſt co 
them that fear Gd. 5 5 
Cbicb. Indeed, 1 find no great fault in this; but here 
is perillous gear, here is ſedition, This was ſet upon 
the church door, you know it well enough. 
Mood. Indeed 1 wrote it to the prieſt, and to cthers 
that took upon them to fetch my child out of my houſe 


certified before. Wherefore my conſcience compelled 
me to ſhew them my mind in writing, wherein is con- 
tained nothing but the ſcriptures of God, rebuking them 

for their folly, _ 5 35 nt 7 
_ Chich, Yea, but it is terribly meant, and uncharitably. 
It is {uch gear coupled together I promiſe you, as I ne- 
ver ſaw the like. But I promiſe you I will make the 
beſt of it. And I proteſt before God, I would you. 
ſhould do as well as mine own foul and body. Be con- 
tented to be reformed. God hath done his part on you. 
Caſt not yourſelf away. Remember your wife and 
children, and the poor that lack your occupying. Mean 
to follow your vocation. Remember you are not cal- 
led to be a teacher nor a preacher. St Paul faith, Let 
every man walk wherein he is called, and therein abide. Re- 
member ycu are called to another vocation, for God's 
lake walk therein. It is not your office to do as you 
have done. You might do as much good by the re- 


country by your example, zndif you would follow the 


port of worſhipſul men, as any man might do in all the 


e laws 


| laws of the catholic chu 


238 you are, 


nifſter. 


WO O 


bring a great many into the true church, that are out, 
Mood. 1 would not that you ſhould ſay, that 1 am out 
of the church of God, for I am not, but do allow the 
church of God according to his word. Yea, if I were 
abroad, if I could win any into the true church, that be 


out, by any means that I could uſe, I would be very glad. 
For C 


od knoweth I love all people as mylielf. And 


where you 1ay I have been a preacher, it is not ſo. I 


IE took any ſuch thingupoa me, as it is well known. 
ut as for teaching I cannot deny: for it becometh e- 
very man to teach and inſtruct his houſhold in the fear 


df God, and all other (as far as he can) that deſire it of 
him. And whereas you have blamed me for reading 
5 Ha ſcripture, and leaving my vocation (as you ſay) | 


not my vocation in reading.the ſcripture. For 


truſt I followed my vocation the better therefore. And 
the greateft cauſe that [ was compelled to read the ſcrip- 

- tures, was, becauſe the preachers and teachers were fo | 

_- Wangeable. ED, Be ET 


. Chich. No? did you not preach at a fair? 


fair indeed. Whiles I was in priſon, ILhad leave of the 
council to go home to pay my debts, and then I went 
to a fair to fell cattle, and there met with me divers poor 
men that I had ſet awork, and of love aſked me 'how1. 
did, and how I could away with impriſonment. And! 
ſhewed them how God had dwelt with me, and how he 
would deal with all them that put their truſt in him; 
and this they called preaching. And ſince that it hath. 
deen reported that 1 have baptized children, and mar- 
need tolks, the which I never did; for I was never mi- 
Wherefore if I had fo done, Thad done contra- 
ry tothe order of the apoſtles, as God forbid I ſhould, 


© © Chich. Lam well apaid, if you be faultleſs in thoſe | that he that hath no power over his own fleſh, may mar- 


ry; For it is better ta 8 than to burn. Wherefore to a- 
void fornication, (laith he) let every man have his wife., He- 
| ſaith, Let every man have his wife, and every woman her 


things : for I haye heard fay the contrary. . 
Wed. I have ſhewed you the truth, and that no man 


| living ſhall be able to prove the contrarxy. 
Chbich. You {aid you do not diſallow the true catholic | 
| Chich. Why do you not then go to the church? You 


"come not there, it is informed me 
Mood. I wilt I am in the true church every day. But 
to tell you the truth, 1 come not at the church where 


the moſt do reſort. - For if I ſhould, I ſhould offend, 
and be offended. For at the laſt time that I was there 1 
offended many, and was offended myfelf. Wherefore 
for conſcience fake I would not come there. For I was || Wherefore (ſaid I) every man may have a woman, and 
ſent to priſon for my coming there, and now I am ſent | ny, 
to you for biding thence. So they will not be pleaſed 
any way with me, for they ſeek my life. Wherefore 
lock you. to it, for I am now in your hands, and you 


ought to be an houſe of defence againft mine enemies. 
For if you ſuffer them to kill me, my blood ſhall be re- 
quired at your hands. If you can find any juſt cauſe in 


rch, it would be an occaſion to | 
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biſhops an 


. 
' 


* 
* 
* 4 
- 


me worthy of death by God's word, you may condemn 


me yourſelt, and not offend God: wherefore look to 
it, the matter is weighty, deliver me not into their hands, 
and think fo to be diicharged. 


Cbich. | tell you the truth, I can do little in the mat- 


ter. For I have not full authority as yet of mine of- 
fice: but I will ſend for you and talk with you, if 1 
 wift I ſhould do you any good. 5 


pod. 1 would be glad to talk with you, and to ſhew 


me, now, or at any other time. e 
hich; So then 1 deſired the ſheriff's men to tarry din- 
ner with him; that this man (ſaid he) may dine with 
me alſo; for it is pothble that he may have no great 
ſtore of meat whither he ſhall go. 


©. 2 


you my mind in any thing that you ſhall demand of 


| were unmarried. But Pa 


void fornication, (laith he) 


LE oe RG ode: 
Mood. So we tarried dinner with him, and had no fur- 
ther talk, neither how to prove where the true church 


of God is, nor of the ſacraments, nor of any other thing 


pertaining to me-ward, not for the ſpace of two hours 
or more: but he entered in talk with me, how I under- 


ſtood many ſcriptures, and for biſhops and prieſt's mar- 


riages, and whether Paul had a wife or not. To whom 
L anſwered ; It is a thing that I have little to do with. 
| as concerning marriages: but I am very well content 


to talk with you in the matter, as far as my poor learn- 


ing will ſerve. So when he had talked with me of di- 


vers ſcriptures, he liked my talk well. He aſked me 
how I ſaid by St Paul, whether he was married or not? 
To whom I anſwered, I can prove by the icriptures that 


he was never married. | 


Chich. How prove you that? 


food. 1 will prove it well enough by God's help. 
But yet I will prove that Paul might have had a wife, 


as well as the other apoſtles had,  -—- 
Chich. Why, had the apoſtles wives? 
Moodk. Yes, all, ſaving Paul and Barnabas, as I under- 


be | Rand it. For theſe are Paul's words in the firſt of the 
Wood. No, furely, but it was ſo reported. I was at a | Corinthians, the ninth chapter, Am I not an apoſtle? am 1 
not free ? have I not ſeen Jeſus Chrilt ? are not ye my work in 


the Lord? And if I be not an apoſtle to others, yet to youT am 


an apaſtle: for you are the ſeal of my apoſtleſhip in the Lord. 


Mine anſwer to them that aſt me, is this; Have ye not power 
io cat and io drink? either have we. not power 10 lead about a_ 
Jeſter to wife, as well as the other apoſtles have, and as the 
| brethren of the Lord? Either have not Barnabas and 1 thus 
] power to do? So this text {rover Paul and Barnabas 
ere: ul declarzth that the reſt have 
wives, and that they had power likewiſe ſo to have, but 
they found no need thereof. But Paul declareth in the 
ſeventh chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 


| huſband. By this place of icripture, I underſtand, that 
prieſts may have wives, becauſe they are 

men, rather than burn, or commit fornication. But 

I think verily, he that can abſtain, having power of his 


own will, doth beſt ; but if he marrieth he ſinneth not. 


So then he debated the ſcriptures with me divers ways, 
that a biſhop or a prieſt ought not to have a wife: But 
I proved by divers ſcriptures, both in the old law and in 
the new, that women were at firſt made for the help af 


men, the which was ſpoken generally to all men. 


ſin not, in honeſt matrimony, as well biſhops and dea- 


cons, as other men, which you call priefts, if they be 
true miniſters of Jetus Chriſt, and of that | Ne be 

biſhops and deacons were in Paul's time. For Paul de- 
clareth to Timothy, firſt and the third, That a biſbop 
ſhould be the huſband of one wife, and how they ſhould be 


honeſtly apparelled, and they ſhould bring. up their 


children, and likewiſe the deacons. This (laid I) prov- 

eth more plainly, that both biſhops. and deacans, had 

| wives 1n the apoltle 8 time, the which he could not deny. 
But then he alledged, that no biſhop nor prieſt might 


take a wife, after he had taken upon him that office, but 


if he had a wife before he took the office, tried meet for 
| the purpoſe for his life and for his learning, he might 

keep his wife, and bring up his children according to 
Paul's meaning to Timothy, or elle might they have no 


wives. 


Then ſaid I, I think Paul's meaning in that place, 


was, that a man that hath had two wives. might not be 
made a biſhop nor a deacon, if he had never ſo much 


learning. But the place maketh not that a biſhop or. a 
| deacon may not marry after they be made biſhops and 


deacons. 


% 


1 
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deacons. For I am ſure that Paul was in the ſtate of a 
biſhop, when he laid, He had porver 7s lead about a ſiſter 
to wife, as well as the other apo/tles had, Here Paul de- 
clareth, that it was in his power to have a wite, after he 
had the office of a biſhop, which was not in his power, | 
if he had been forbidden of Gad. 5 | 

Thus have I ſhewed you my mind in this behalf, 
both of Paul, and alſo for the marriages of biſhops and 
prieſts, as I underſtand the ſcriptures. Howbeit, it is a 
thing the which I have little to do withal: but as you 
required me to ſay my mind in that matter, to I have 
done. N 5 % rn i Wy RO 
Cbich. Marry, I am glad that you have ſaid as you 
have done. Many do affirm boldly, that Paul had a 
wife, and yet cannot prove whether he had or had not, 
by the ſcriptures: but you have ſaid very well, I am 
glad that ye are contented to be ruled by God's word. 
And if you will be contented likewiſe in other matters, 
no doubt you ſhall do well: therefore gentle goodman 

Woodman be ruled. God hath given you a good wit... 
I proteſt before God, I would you ſhould do as well as 
mine own ſoul and my body, and ſo would (I dare ſay) 
all the worſhiptul mea in the country, as they have re- 
ported to me. 35 3 

Mood. Why, my lord, I take God to record (whom J 
truſt to ref that IL would be as glad to live in reſt and 
Peace, as any man in all the world, if I might. And [ 
ftand to learn, and am contented to be retormed of any 

thing that I hold, if it can be proved that it is not agree- 
able to God's word. And the truth is ſo, | have talked 


with a dozen prieſts at the leaft, ſince I was delivered out | 
of prifon, of certain matters, and they have not been | 


able to certify me in any thing that I have aſked them; 
and therefore they have complained on me to the ſhe- 
riff and juſtices, making tales and lies on me, to turn me 


to dilpleaſure, as much as in them lieth, I promiſe you | 


there be as many unlearned prieſts in your dioceſs, as in 
any one dioceſs in Eagland I think; the more it is to be 
 Jamented. : 3 5 


Cbicb. I promiſe you 1 do lament it myſelf: For I | 


hear. ſay no leſs, but it is true that 
could remedy it, but I cannct ; but 
can, when I come into the country, and I will be glad 
to talk with you ſome other time, when I am ſomewhat 
better at eaſe. You ſee I am very tender now, as I have 
been this half year and more. Come to dinner; our 
dinner is ready, I cauſed you not to tarry for any great 
-chear that you ſhall have, nor would I you ſhould 


175 lay. I wiſh 1 


think that I go about to win you with my meat, But 


vou be welcome with all my heart. Come fit down. 
mood. 1 thanked him, and went to dinner; and there 
dined with him, a merchant man, one of the ſheriff's 
men, myſelf, and no more, and we had good chear, God 
be praiſed therefore. We had no talk of the ſcriptures 
all the while; but when dinner was done the biſhop 
laid, | | | 


Cbicb. Now call Mr Story's man. For the commil- 
ſioners have committed you. to priſon ; but J will ſend 
tor you o it be long, and T pray God I may do you 
good. I would be very glad of it. | 
Mood. If it pleaſe you to Md for me, I would be y 
glad to talk with you, for Hike your talk well, And 
then if it pleaſe your loraſhtÞ to examine me upon any 
particular matter, I ſhall ſhew you my mind therein, by 
God's grace, without diſſimulation. But I pray you let 
me have nothing to do with Mr Story, for he is a man 
. without reaſon, methinks. __ 
Chich. Well, or ever you go, how ſay you to the ſeven 
ſacraments ? Let me hear what you lay to them, that I 
maybe the willinger-to ſend for you again. 
Wood. 1 know not ſeven ſacraments. 


be very 


. 


. * 


two, I ſtand to be reformed. 


tor troubling the country any more. 


die to the Lord's will: ſo, whether we live or 


will do the beſt | 


ot it, and that widr For. as Cniſt hath given his 


Wed. 1 know but two; one the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
and the other the ſupper of the Lord. But if you can 
juſtly prove by God's word, that there be more than 

20 s> 1 


Chich, If I prove not ſeven by God's word 
lieve me not: and 1o he bade me farewell. 

Then the ſherift's two men, and one of Dr Story's men, 
carried me to Dr Cook's houſe, which Dr Cock com- 
manded them to carry me to the ſheriff's priſon in 
Southwark, ſaying, he ſhall be called before 'us again 
ſhortly and all his fellows, and we ſhall ditpatch them, 


. 


, then be. 


And ſo I was brought to the Marſhalſey, where! 
now am merry (God be praiſed therefore) looking for 
judgment of my fleſh: for they intend to diſpatch me 
hotly, it God will [give them leave. But God hath 
their hearts in his hands, and they can do nothing to 
me, but as God will give them leave. Wherefore I com- 
mit my cauſe to God only, and I am ſure there ſhall 
not one hair of my head periſh without my heavenly 
Father's will, although I endure never fo much trouble. 
Job periſhed not for all his trouble, although God gave 
the devil leave to trouble and try him divers and many 
times, as God hath ſuffered bis members to trouble and 
try me divers and many. ways, I praiſe God. They ſhall 
as little prevail againſt my faith (I have no miſtruſt) as 
the devil prevailed againſt Job, whatſoever they do 
with my goods, life, or body. For he that kept Job 
in all his trouble, neither ſlumbereth nor ſleepeth, but 
keepeth me, and all his elect, that whether we live or 
die, it ſhall be to the praile and glory of God. For if 
we live, we live at the Lord's will, and if we die, we 

die, we 
are the Lord's, bleſſed be his name therefore. 
Wherefore, dear brethren and ſiſters, ro whom this my 
writing ſhall come, be of good chear, and tear not what _ 
man can do unto you. For they can but kill the body: 
but fear him that bath power to Lil both body and ſoul, 
And yet once again I bid you be of good cheer, For the 
ſheriff, with divers other gentlemea and prieſts, whillt 
[ was at the ſheriff's houſe, ſaid to me, that all the here- 
tice in the country hung on me, as the people did in 
times paſt upon S. Auguſtine or S. Ambroſe, or fuck 
like. Wherefore {aid they, look well on it, you have a 
ſpreat thing to anſwer for. To the which I anſwered; 
I pray God lay nothing more to my charge, than he 
will do for hereſy, as I am ſure he will not, For he 
hath ſet my ſins as far from me, as it is from the Eaſt to 
the Weſt; ſo that I am ſure they ſhall never come near 
to me any more. Yea, and that they call hereſy, we 
lerve God withal. And I am ſure there is nd man nor 
woman that hangeth on me, but on God. But yet that 
is their imaginations and thoughts, that it they might 
win me to them, nf b ſhould win a great many like- 
wiſe: and thinking to. kill me, if they cannot win me, as 
I truſt in God, and am ſure they ſhall never by God's 
grace, if it were poſſible tor them to kill me ten times. 
For Lam ſo linked to Chriſt in a chain by faith, that it 
is impoſſible for men to looſe us aſunder, neither for life 
nor death, I praiſe my Lord God theretore. . 

And no doubt their full intent and purpoſe is to kill 
me, thinking thereby to make others afraid. Which 
death of my body were beſt ot all for me, if God were 
10 pleaſed. But if I may live for the comfort of others, 
his name be praited therefore. I know what he can do; 
but what he will do I know not, But if death be of- 
fered me, ſo that I cannot refuſe it without diſpleaſing 

God, I truſt in God I ſhall not offead my brethren in 


. 


receiving death, but ſhall be rather, an occaſion of the 


— 


ſtrengthening of, their faith, by chdpagſing and receiving 


Chich, Then what ſhall I talk with you? How many 
co you know? 


| life tor us, fo ought We to give our lives for the defence 
OS: NR 1 8 of 


Woo. 


"as the biſhop ſaith, he will prove ſeven ſacraments, be 
you out of doubt be will never be able to do it, no 
more than he ha 


ath proved other arguments with me 
already. Tt. | 
Thus fare ye well, from the Marſhalſey, where I now 


am, as a ſheep appointed to be ſlain, God be praited 
therefore... . N | OR 


The fecend Examination of Richard Woodman, before the 
 Biſ3op of Chicheſter, two of his Chaplains ; and Dr Story 


at laſt came to us ; the twenty-ſcventh Day of April. 


IRST, I was ſent for to the Marſhalſey by Dr Story 
and was carried to his houſe beſides St Nicholas“ 


Shambles; and when I had ſpoken to him, he ſent me 


to the Bop of Chicheſter; and ſaid he would come to 
bim himiel 


dutv to him as much as I could,  _ TE 
. :Chich. Then ſaid the biſhop, You be welcome; how 
CCC 5 
Hood. Well, I praiſe God, thanking your lordſhip for 


tte gentle talk that you had with me at my laſt depart- 
ren. FF 

Cbicb. Well, goodman Woodman, I have ſent for you 
cf love and goodwill,. that 1 bear to you, to talk with 


you, and I would have you to tell me your mind in 


few words. For indeed the laſt time that I taiked with | 
vou, our talk was ſo long, that I fell into a great 

ht thereby, and have been the worſe in my body 
Ye. Wherefore I pray you ſhew me your mind 
- briefly in thoſe particular matters that I ſhall demand | 


drou 
ever 


of you, acoording to your promiſe that you made when 


you were with me the lait time. How ſay you, will 


you ? | 


Mead. Yea, forlooth, I will anſwer to any thing that 


vou ſhall demand of me (by God's help) as well as 1 
OY 1 Wy e 


ſaid then there were but two. 
will you deny all ſaving two? 


How fa you now to it! 
IWood. I ſay now, as 1 ſaid then. You ſaid, there be 


ſeven ſacraments; and I ſaid, I knew but two; but if 


you could prove feven by God's word, when I came 
betore you again, I muſt needs grant them. And you 


ſaid, if you could not prove them by God's word, I | 


ſhould not believe them: and now I] am come to ſee 


how well you can prove them. Herewith he was mov- | Cvich. Nay, I promiſe you, if I can do yon no good, 
a oo I 1 will do you no harm; for if I meant to do you harm, 

I would lay your own hand-writing againſt you, but I 
will not: wherefore be in no doubt of me. How. ſay 


ed andall his chaplain; © Eon OE 
Chich. By God and my troth, I ween he thinketh I 


cannot prove them. How ſay you to the facrament of 


. matrimony? | 5 
Mood. Why, my lord, St Paul - faith to Timothy, A 
: biſhop ſhould be faultleſs, and you uſe much ſwearing, 
which is a great fault in a biſhop, of all other, that 
ſhould be an example to the flock. Then he and his 
prelates were in a great rage with me, becauſe I reprov- 
cd him for his ſwearing. 5 N 
Ce bich. What, I perceive this man is worſe than he was 
the laſt day: what, he taketh upon him to teach me to 
ſpeak, as though 1 could not tell what 1 had to do? 
Peirięſt. So me thinketh, my lord, he is a tout fellow, 
indeed, as we have ſeen. 


Mood. Lea, I am ftout, becauſe I do that 1 am com- 


- manded. I dare not for my life hold my peace: for- I 


ſhould bear your fin, the which I would not do for any 
ot you all, I tell you. plainly. 388 


Chich. Where find you that you are commanded to 
reprove mae? | | 


Hood. If thou fee thy brother fin, reprove him: if he 


- 


| Chich. How ſay you by the ſeven {zcraments ? for 
there we left off, and there we will begin again. You | 
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of the goſpel, and comtort of our brethren. And where- | 


Cardinal may examine you, and condemn you, 


repent, thou haft won thy brother. But you repent it 
not, me thinketh, but rather go about to maintain the 


| ſame. Chriſt ſaith. He that breaketh one of the leaſt of my 
commandments and teacheth men ſo, ſhall be called leaſt in the 


{o far as | ſee. 


kingdom of heaven; and you go about to teach men 1o, 
Pricft, Why, my lord, this man is paſt cure. I ſee no 


A 


| hope in him. 5 . WEE 4, 
Chich. No, ſo me thinketh. I will never talk with 


him more. Go call Mr Story; let him do with him 


what he will. He hath been with his fellows in the 
Marſhalſey, and now he is worſe than he was before. 


had ſome hope in him the other day, but now I ſee = 
„„ « | TED | 


Mood. No, I praiſe God 


| „ my ſaithchangeth upon no 
men, but vpon God. 8 . 

ſtraightway: and when we were in the 
biſhop's hall, we had not tarried long, but the biſhop | 
ent for me; and when I came before him, I did my 


FT 


Price, Nay, my lord, I think he is not the worſe tor 


them: but I fear me they be the worſe for him. 1 
know this man of old, before mine old . th 


feed. Well my lord, lock well to it: will y 


you cannot be ſo diſcharged. 


Chieb. I have nothing to do with you; but of my 


| gentleneſs I have ſent for you, becauſe you ſaid, you 


would declare your miad in any particular matter I 
would demand of y. Ds 
Wood Why, I do not den 


t there is none that 
_ Chich, 1 am not conſecrated yet; wherefore my lord 


lord of London; for you are now in his dioceſs. 


Mood. Yea, my lord, is the matter even fo? Then I. 
_ perceive whereabout you go. Nay, I will talk no more 
with you then, if you be at that point. Aſk me what 
vou will: but T will ſhew you nothing of my mind. I 
promiſe you I will not anſwer in particular matters, and 


10 you to accuſe me to others, and they to kill me. 


Chich. I go not about to kill you, but would be glad 


to hear your mind in the ſacraments, and if you under- 


ſtand them not aright, I would be glad with all my 


heart to ſhew you my mind how I underſtand them. — 


For I would that you ſhould do ag well as mine own _ 


ES 1 
Wood, If you wo 


and ſhew you my mind, 
otherwiſe I would be loath. __ 5 


you to the lacrament of matrimon 
or no? How think you by it? CI 
Mood. I think it is an holy inflitution, ordained of 


y? is it a ſacrament 


God in paradiſe, and ſo to continue to the world's end. 
Chbieh. Lo, now you ſhall ſee how you be deceiv- 


ed in that, as you be in all the reſt. Come hither. You 


can read Latin I am ſure. | . 1 
Mood. Yeal can read Latin, but I underſtand very 


little _ * | | 
Chich. Come to me, you ſhall ſee that Paul calleth it 


a holy ſacrament, For theſe be the words, For this 
cauſe ſhall a man leave father and mother, and 1hall be 
joined to his wife: and two ſhall be made one flzth : 


This 1s a great ſacrament. 


Mood. I remember ſuch a ſaying, but ſaint Paul call- 


eth it not a ſacrament. But he faith. I is agreat my(- 
tery. | | 


_ Chich. Where ſaith he ſo ? e 
Wood, T am not ſure in what text it is, but 2 
ure 


n de . 
liver me to other men to ſhed my blood, and ſo think 
to waſh your hands of me, as Pilate did by Chriſt? Nay, 


y but I will do ſo, if you do 
demand it of me. But you go about to deliver me to o- 
ther to kill me: and I know tha 
| hath to do with me but you. . 


or my 


uld talk to me to do me good, 1 
would be content to hear you, 


VOO. 
ſure theſe be St Paul's words, and chat he calleth it not 
a ſacrament in all his writings. 

Chbicb. What, the laſt day ye were full of ſcriptures; 
here it is written, and there it is written? What, we 
can rehearſe the ſcriptures as well as you. Wherefore, 
it: we be ſure it is written, it is no great matter for the 
place. Come hither, I will ſhew you the place, I think, 
that you mean. 


Mood. I looked, and it was written Sacramentum, 1 


Eko it is a great myſtery, in the ſh tranſlation. 
Porch, 1 permit it to be a myſtery, hat is a myi- 

_ tery? 

Mood. A myftery is (I take it) unſeen: for he ſaith, 

he ipeaketh betwixt Chriſt and the congregation ? So 


the great myſtery that he ſpeaketh of, I take to be the 


faith of them that be married, which | is hid in Chriſt, 


the which we ſee not, but Chriſt. But the deed which 


1s in the congregation, which 1s the outward marriage 
we lee, but the inward marriage of the heart we ſee 
not. Wherefore Paul calleth it a myſtery. And 


therefore if it be a ſacrament, it is inviſible to us: it 1s . 


not ſeen, as other ſacraments be. 
Cbicb. Nay, I tell you it is a viſible ſacrament, ſeen as 
the others be: for is not the BATES, ſeen? is not the man 
and woman ſeen ? | 
Mood. My Lord, I pray you what is a ſacrament? 
- Chich. It is the lign of a holy thing. 


Mood. Methinks you have certified me very well. There | 


_ need not be a ſign of a holy thing, where the holy thing 
is itſelf. Then his chaplains would have interrupted 
me, but I defired my Lord I might ſay out my mind in 
the matter. So with much ado he bade me lay what 1 
could. | 
There need not to hs a fan of a thing, where the 


thing is itſelf. Matrimony is an holy thing itſelf, and is | 
6 derſtand him. 


ended outwardly, and need no more figns but them- 
| lelves.: : Wherefore it cannot be a ſacrament as others be. 
Chich. Lo, how much you ſpeak againſt yourſelf. — 
And for an example, I come by an hoſier, and there 
| Hangeth a pair of hoſe, the which be hole, and be a 
180 of hoſe, that be to ſell within. 


Prieſt. How ſay you to this ? Now my lord hath hit | 


you home indeed. 


Wood. He hath hit me perillouſly, I tell you, with ſo- 


phiftry to blind mine eyes withal. I marvel you be not 
all aſhamed of it. I can anſwer that to all your ſhame, 
it I might be juſtly heard, I tell you plainly. 

_ Prieſt, What, you be angry me thinks. 


Mood. I am not angry, but I am earneſt, I tell you, 
1 talked of the ſcrip- 


| to {ee your blindneſs and folly. 
tures that be written, and it is God's word, to prove 
my matter true by, and you will prove your matter true 
by a pair of hoſe. And as well Can Fou prove it by that, 
as by God's word. 


ten in the bible? 


than may be proved by God's word, hold him accurſed: and 
lo do I, I tell you plainly. 


- 'Prieft. Here is a Teſtament i in my hand, if 1 hurl him | 


in the fire and burn, him, have burned God' s word or 
not? J will buy a new one for lixteen-pence. | 


Mood. I lay, you have burned God's word, and be- 


lieve, he that will burn a. Teſtament willingly, would 


burn God himſelf, if he were here, if he could: for he 


and his word are all one. 

Then they made a great laughing at it. 

Mood. Laugh on, quoth I. Your laughing will be 
turned to Weeping, and all ſuch joy will be turned to 
mourning, if you repent it not with ipeed. 

* Chich, Then the biſhop "—_ to cloak the prief.s 


T By I 
| 


this table. 


me eat of this table, laying his hand thereupon. 


Woo. | 
folly, laying, Why, if my counting houſe was füll 4 
books, and it my houſe ſhould be on fire by chance, and | 
ſo burned, were God's word burned? 

Wood. N o, my lord, becauſe they were burned 2 gainſt 
your will: but yet if you ſhould burn them willingly, 
or think it well, and not be ſorry for it, you burn God 8 
word as well as he. For he that is not ſorry for a ſhrewd. | 
turn, doth allow it to be good. wy 

Chich. Follow your vocation ; you have a little learn- 
ing. He have an altar, whereof you may not eat. What 


meaneth St Paul thereby? 


Word. There is no man fo fooliſh to eat ſtones I trow. 

Chich. What a mocker and ſcorner be you, to ſay no 
man will be ſo fooliſh to eat ſtones? it is a plain mock. 

Wood. Why, my lord, you ſaid I had no learning, nor 
knowledge, nor underſtanding: Wherefore it becometh 
you to make things more plein to me, and not to aſk 
me ſuch dark queſtions, and yet dlame me too? me 


think it is too much. 


Chich. I dare ſay, you know what it meaneth well 
enough, the moſt fool in my houſe will underſtand my. 
meaning better than you do. 2 

Mood. There ſtood ſome of his men not far oh: F 
ing together beſide a window. He called one of them | 


| by his name. 


Chich, Come hither, I ſay to thee, thou ſhalt not eat of 
What do I mean thereby? 7 s 
The Man, Forſooth, my Lord, you would not have 
With 
this anſwer he made all them 1 in the houle to fall on 
laughing, and I could not hold it in, but burft out with 
laughter, and ſaid, 
* He hath expounded the matter almoſt as well | 
as 


Chich. He meaneth well enough, if you would un- 


Anſwer me again, to o_ks it more pie 


+ 19 to 
thee, thou ſhalt nct eat of this table. 


What 1 mean 1 


| thereby? 


PL he man. Forfooth you would not have me eat this 
tadle.. 
Wood. Thele works made them all laugh. Where- 
with the biſhop was almoſt angry, becauſe the anſwer 
proved no better, and laid, 
Chich. He meaneth that I would not have him eat 
any of the meat that 1s {et upon this table. How layeſt 
thou, doſt thou not mean ſo? 
The man. Ves forſooth my lord, that was my mean- 


ing indeed. 


Wood. Tes. my lord. now you have told bim what 
you mean, he can ſay ſo too: : and fo could I have done 
(as little wit as I have) if you had ſaid, Paul meant that 
no man might eat of that which was offered upon . 


altar, but the prieſts. 
-. Prieft. Why, is chere nothing true, but what! 18 Writ- 


Chich. Yea, I perceive you den the meaning 


| of Paul well enough, but that you lift to cavil with me. 
Mood. St Paul faith to the Gulatiage: the firſt chapter, 


an angel come from heaven and preach any other doctrine 


Mood. Why my lord, do you think I underftand ſuch 
dark places of the ſcri ture, without learning ? you {aid 
even now, Ihad no knowledge nor learning, where- 
fore I an{wered you, as you judged of me. 

Chich. Well, let this matter pals, and let us turn to 
the principal again. How lay you by the ſacrament of 
the altar? 3 

Mood. Vou mean the ſacrament of the body and blood 
of ſeſus Chriſt. 


Chich. I mean the ſacrament of the altar, and ſo [ fa. 2 5 


Mood. You mean Chrift to be the altar, do you not? 
Chich. I mean the ſacrament of the altar i in the church, 
What, 1 is it ſo ſtrange to you? 
mood. It is ſtrange to me indeed, if om: mean the al- 
tar of ſtone. 
Chich. It is that altar that I mean. 
10 C 


0 wu 


we” 1. 77 7 
Mood. I underſtand not the altar fo. 3 
.Chich. No, I think ſo indeed: and that is the cauſe 


that you be deceived. I pray you, how do you under- 


ſtand the altar then? | es TIN ; 
Mood. If you will give me leave till I have done, I 

will ſhew you how I. underſtand the altar, and where it 

is. 8 


+ Chich. Ves, you ſhall have leave to ſay your mind, as 


much as you will. f 255 | 
Mood. It is written, Matth, 18. ** That whereſoever 
two or three be gathered together in Chriſt's name, 
there is he in the midſt of them : and whatſoever they 
aſk the Father upon earth, it ſhall be granted them in 
heaven.” Agreeing to the fifth of Marth. ſaying, © When 
thou comeſt to offer thy gift at the altar, and there re- 


membereft that thy brother hath ought againſt thee, | 


leave there thy offering, and go firſt and be reconciled 


to thy brother, and, then offer thy gift.“ The prieſts | 
would have interrupted me, but the biſhop bade them 


OZ SD 888 35 
Chich. You ſhall hear a pretty concluſion anon. 


' theſe two places of ſcripture, I prove that Chriſt is the 
true altar, whereon every chriftian man and woman 


ought to come and offer their gifts. Firſt, whereſoever 


the people are gathered together in Chriſt's name, there 


we be in love and charity : if we be not, we mult leave 
there our offering, and go firſt and be reconciled to our 


brother, and agree with him quickly, and ſo forth, and 
then come and. offer the gift. Some will ſay, how ſhall | 


L agree with my adverſary, when he is not nigh by a 


hundred miles? may I not pray till I have ſpoken with 


him? To all ſuch I anſwered, if thou preſume to pray 
among the faithful, wiſhing any evil to any man, wo- 
man, or child, thou aſkeſt vengeance upon thyſelf, 

For no ſuch afketh any thing elle of the Lord in his 


prayer. Wherefore agree with thy adverſary, that is, | 


make thy life agreeable to God's word. Say in thy 


heart without diſſimulation, that thou aſkeſt God and 
all the world forgiveneſs from the bottom of thine 
heart, intending never to offend them any more. Then 


all ſuch-may be bold to come and offer their gift, their 
prayer on the altar, where the people of God be ga- 


taered together. Thus have I ſhewed you my mind, 


both of the altar, and of the offering, as I underſtand it. 


Chich, Do you underſtand the offering and the altar 
ſo? I never heard any man underſtand. it ſo, no not 
Luther the i that was condemned by a ge- 


6 


netal council, and his picture burned, 


» * \ . 


- _ Wedcd. If he were an heretic, I think he underſtood 


it not to indeed: but I am ſure all chriſtians ought to 
underſtand.itſo. 8 N 


* Chich. Oh what vain glory is in you, as though you | 
LEAar 


underſtood all things, and other men nothing. 
me; I will ſhew you the true underſtanding, both of 


the altar, and the offering on the altar. We have an altar 


' ( ſaid Paul, Heb. 1 3.) that ye may net eat of, Mean- 


ing thereby, that no man might eat of that which. was | 
. on the altar, but the prieſt. For in Paul's time 


all the living that the prieſt had, the Ferie and 
affered it on the altar, money or other things: and 
when the people came to offer it, and then remembered 
that they had any thing againſt their brother, then they 
left their offering upon the altar, and went and were re- 
conciled to their brother; and they came again and of- 


fered their gitt, and the prieſt had it. This is the true 


underſtanding of the place that you have rehearſed : 


wherefore you be deceived. 


food. My lord, that was the ule in the old law, Chriſt | 


L 8 


” 


| 


ia be in the midſt; and where he is, there is the altar, | 
10 that we may be bold to come and offer our gift, if 


L's 


was the end of that, But indeed I perceive by Paul's 

words, the ſacrifice was offered in Paul's time : yet that 
maketh not that was well done, but he rebuked it. 
Wherefore it ſeemeth to me that you be deceived. 


which can never take away fins; and that is 
that you uſe to offer. As far as I can lee, you be prieſts 
after the order of Aaron that offered up lacrifice for 


How ſay you? go briefly to wor 
ry with you. EEE 


titm. 


W OOo 


Chich, Who ſhall be judges betwixt us in this matter? 
Wood, The 12th of John declareth who ſhall be judge 


| in the laſt day. _ : 
Chich. You mean the word ſhall judge the word, how 


can that be? 


Wood, Saint Peter ſaith, The ſcripture bath no private ' 
interpretation; But one ſcripture muſt be underſtood by 


another. 


Cbicb. You will underſtand it one way, and 1 will 
underſtand it another way: and who ſhall be judges - 


betwixt us then? 


Mood. The true church of God is able to diſculs all 


doubts: ro whom I refer it. 


 _Chich.IT am glad you ſay ſo, if you will ſay ſo indeed. 


Mood. My lord, I never meant otherwiſe 


| Cbhich. The church of God doth allow the ſacrament 
_ | of the altar. Nap G £4 Ont” 
Mood. I pray you let me make an end, and then find 
fault with me if you can. Now to the matter. In | 


| Wood, What do you offer now upon the altar? 
Chich, We offer up in the bleſſed ſacrament of the 


altar, the body of Chriſt to pacify the wrath of God the 
Father; and therewith they put off their caps all to the 
abominable idol. . e 88 
Mood. Saint Paul faith to the Hebrews, in the tenth 
chapter, We are ſandified by offering of the body of Jen 
Chriſt upon the yo once forall; and every prieſt is daily mi- 


niſtering, and oftentimes offereth one manner of offerin 


their own fins, and the fins of the people 


* 2 


_ . Chich. Nay, Aaron's ſacrifice was with blood which 
ſignifieth the death of Chrift, the which was RG 
the crois by his blood-ſhedding ; but we are priefts 

after the order of Melchiſedech, the ben e . 
bread to the King in remembrance, and ſignifieth = 
giving of Chriſt's body in bread and wine at the laſt 
tupper, the which he gave to his diſciples, and com- 


manded it to-be uſed to the end of the world. This is 
the ſacrifice that we offer, according to his word. 


willing 


tor T connot long tar- 


ment, I will aniwer you to another. 


Mood. My Lord, if you will anſwer me to onę tacra- 


Chich, Yes I am very well content with that. 
Mood. If you ſay the words of Baptiſm over the 


water, and there be no child there, is there true bap- 


Chich. No, there-muſt be the water, the word and the 
child, and then it is baptim. 1 he 


_ Word, Very well, then if child be baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, it is not truly bap- 


4 


tized. "KR ; 


_  Chich, No: the child-muſt be baptized in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, or or 
It is not truly baptized. ALT 21 e * 
Mood. Then there may be nothing added gor taken 
away from the ſacraments: may there? eee ee 


EF 


Chich, No, ſaid the biſnop . 1 5 


the offering 


pon f 


8 


Mood. Me think you have made the matter very 
plain to me, that as Chriſt was the end ot all Corifies, | 
10 was he the beginning of the facraments, » 4 
them to be uſed in the remembrance of him, to the 
work e008, Tur nes b i . it. 
Chich. What in remembrance of him, and not himſelf 
as his word ſayeth, Tale, eat, this is my body? R 
| ſign only, but the thing itſelf. How ſay. you? Is it not | 
his body, after the words be lnoken by the prieſts ? 


O © 


WO i ane er dn ge, 3 ps 
f Chich. Well, how ſay you, Take, eat, this is my body: is 


it not Chriſt's body, as ſoon as the words be ſaid. 

Mood. My lord, I will anſwer you by your own words, 
that you an{wered me, which is true: the water, the 
word, and the child, all theſe together make baptiſm; 


- the bread, wine, and the word make the ſacrament; 
| and the eater, eating in true faith, maketh it his body, 
Here prove it is not Chriſt's body, but to the faithful | 


[839 J 


| Weed. Now my lord, I will anſwer te you, if it pleaſe J 


WOO 3 

Theſe words ſhall you ſay, being in hell, if you repent 
not with ſpeed, if you conſent to the ſhedding of my 
blood: wherefore look to it, I give you counſel, f 

Pric/t. What? you be angry, me thinks. Now 1 
will lay more to you, then I thought to have done. You 
were at Baxill a twelvemonth agone, and ſent for the 
parion and talked with him in the church-yard, and 


idol's temple. Yea I was with mine old Lord, when he 


would not go into the church: for you ſaid, it was the 


came to the King's Bench to you, and you ſaid many 
receiver. For he ſaid, Take, cat, this is my body. ; ſtout words to hmm. e 
3s He called it not his body before eating, but after eat Mood. That I ſaid, I faid: and where you ſaid I was 
| ing. And St Auguſtine ſaith, Crede & manducaſti, Be- angry, 1 take God to my record, 1 am not, but am zea - 
lieve and thou haſt caten, And Saint John faith, He that | lous in the truth, and ſpeak out ot the Spirit of God with 
belicveth in God, dtvelleth in God, and God in him: Where- | chearfulnels, Tt e 
fore it is impoſſible to dwell in God, and to eat his body | Prieſt. The Spirit of God? hough, hough, hough: 
without a true faith. , 4c think you that you have the Spirit of Sd“ 
Prięſt. Then the faith of the receiver maketh it his Mood. I believe ſurely that I have the Spirit of God, I 
body, and not his word, by your faying. I pray you | praiſe God therefore: and you be deceivers, mockers, 
what did Juda eat? . Þ and ſcorners before God, and be the children of hell, 
Mood. Judas did eat the ſacrament of Chrift, and the all the fort of you, as far as I can ſee, and therewith 
e OT Og came in DrStory, pointing at me with his finger, ſpeak. 
| Prieſt, He eat the body of Chriſt unworthily, as St | ing to the biſhop in Latin, ſaying at thelength, © 
Paul faith. ? 3 3 | Story. I can ſay nothing to him, but he is an heretick: 
Mood. Nay, St Paul faith no ſuch thing. He ſpeaketh I have heard you talk this hour and a half, and can hear 
not of eating of his body unwortbily, but of the ſacra- no reaſonableneſs in lin. 
ment unworthily, for he faith, II beſocver eateth of this | Wood, Judge not, left you be judged : for as you 
| bread and drinketh of this cup unworthily, eateth and judge, you ſhall be judged yourfelf © .. .. 
drinketh bis own damnation, becauſe he maketh no difference of | Story. What, be you a preaching ? you ſhall preach mi 
the Lord's body and not becaule he eatcth the Lord's | at a flake ſhortly with.your fellows. My lord, trouble © 
body. Tf Judas had eat Chriſt's body, it muſt needs -yourſelf ao more with Hi m ! 
follow that Judas is ſaved. For Chriſt ſayeth in the With theſe words, one brought word that the Abbot 
F xth of John, I hoſoe ver cateth my fleſh, and drinketh my | of Weſtminſter was come to dine with the biſhop, and 
Blood, hath eternal life, and I will, raiſe him up again at the | many other gentlemen and women, Then thete was 
„% 7 | YO 8 __ | ruſhing away with ſpeed to meet him. Then faid De © 
Prieſt. My lord, this man is an interpreter after his | Story to my keeper, JVC 
© Chich. | lee it is but folly to talk with you: it is but | him keep clole, and let no body come to ſpeak with 
loft tbopr. How lay you? Do you not believe that | bim.. oo 7 os 7 on 8 
atter the words he ſaid, there remaineth neither | cod. And ſo they departed. Then one of the priefts © 
| bread nor wine, but the very body of Chrift really? | began to flatter with me, and;faid, For God's ſake remem- 
make me a plain anſwer, for I will. talk no more with | ber yourſelf, God hath given you a good wit: Vou have 
ou. II xready the ſcriptures well, and have born them well in me- * 
Mood. 1 will make you a direct anſwer, how I believe | mory. It were great pity you ſhould do amis. 
of the true ſacrament. I do believe, that if I come to Mood. What a flatterer be you, to tay my wit is good, 
receive the ſacrament of the body and blood of Chriſt | and that I have read the ſcriptures well? and but even 
truly miniſtered, believing that Chrift was born for me, | now you ſaid I 'was an heretick and deſpited me. If 
and that he ſuffered death for me, and that I ſhall be | I be an heretick, I can have no good wit as you have 
ſaved from my ſins by his. blood-ſhedding, and ſo re- | confeſſed. But Ithink your own conſcience doth accuſe 
eeive the ſacrament in that remembrance, then | believe | you. God give you grace to repent, if it be his will. 
I do receive wholly Chriſt, God and man, myſtically | Prigſt. I call it a good wit, becauſe you are expert in 
by faith: this is my belief. 1 = 5553 1 all queſtions, Fl | F „ 
Cbich. Why, then it is no body without faith, God's Mood. You may call it a wicked wit, if it agree not 
word is of no force as you count it? 1 with God's word. Then one cried, Away, away, here 
Mood. My Lord, I. have told yon my mind with- | come ſtrangers. So we departed, and I came again to 
out diſſimulation, and more you get not of me, with- | the Marſhalſey with my Keeper. 
cut you will talk with me by the fcriptures: and if ee 8 es Oh ag h 
you will do ſo, I will begin a new with you, and | The third Examination of Richard Woodman (copied with - 
prove it more plainly three or four manner of ways, | his own hand) before Dr Langdale, parſon of Buxted in 
that you ſhall not ſay nay to that J have ſaid your- | Suflex, and chaplain to my lord Montague, and M. 
RE, 2 222 ] Jaqmes Gage, at my Lord Montague's houſe, beſides 
Then they made a great laughing, and ſaid, This is S. Mary Overy's in Southwark, he 12th day of May, 
an heretick indeed, it is time he were burned. Which | Anno 15 1. ts 
HE twelfth day of May the Marſhal came to the 


words moved my ſpirit, and I ſaid to them, Judge nor 
| | Marſhalſzy, and ſent for me to ſpeak with him. 


left ye be judged. For as.you judge me, you ſhall be 

judged yourſelves. For that you call hereſy, I ſerve God 

Wren I came before him, and had done my duty, he 
| aſxed my name, and what countryman I was; I ſhew- 


truly with, as you all ſhall well know, when you ſhall 
de in hell, and have blood to drink, and ſhall: be com- 
ed him both. Then he aſked me when 1 was abroad in 
the city. To whom I anſwered, if it ſhall pleate your 


elled to ſay for pain, This was the man that we jefted 
| 505 and whoſe talk de evade fooliſhneſs, and his end 

Maſterſhip I was abroad in the city on, Monday was 

levennight, * | 


* 


* 


* 3 
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to be without honour : but now we may fee how he is 
counted among the ſaints of God, and we are puniſhed, 


M. arſoal. 


* 
4 


Marſhal. What made you abroad? ' * 


Mood. The biſhop of Chicheſter ſent for me to talk 


* me at home at his houte beſide St Nicholas Sham- 

- - DIES, -- <>, . | 9 | EN 

* Marſh. Were you abroad no otherwiſe than ſo? 
Mood. No forſooth: 1 was never abroad ſince J was 
ſent hither, but then. For I have nothing to do abroad, 

_ unleſs they ſend for me. FLEE a 


Marſp. This is a marvellous matter, I promiſe you I | 
| was not ſo rebuked theſe {even years, as I was for you 
within theſe three days. It is reported that you were a 


broad in the city at certain taverns, and ſpake ſeditious 
words both in the taverns and ſtreets as you went. 


Mood. Sir, the truth is, I was in never a houfe or ta- 
vern, while I was abroad, but in the biſhop's houſe, as 
my keeper can, and will (I am lure) teſtify: nor did 1 
ever talk with any man in the ſtreets as I came, but with 
my keeper, ſaving with one man indeed, of the pariſh 
of Framfield in Suſſex, where Mr James Gage dwelleth. | that; I judge my father and my grandfather, and al- 
His name is Robert Smith, being one of my moſt ene- | 
mies; who ſtood ina wain as we came by, and was unla- 


ding cheeſe (me thought) but a little way from the Mar- 
thalſcy, Indeed I bade him God ſpeed, and aſked him 
how he did: and he ſaid, well, he thanked me: and he 


that was all the talk that we had: and theſe words were 


2 as I came by him, I promiſe you, Sir, 1 ſtood not 


Urwhile I Ipake them, as my keeper can tell: and 1 


. think theſe words were not ſeditious words, but might 
be ſpoken well enough (1. think) or-elle it were very 


way, where you ſhall be examined of that and of other 
things, where you ſhall anſwer for yourſelf. Go make 
baſte, for I will tarry till you be ready.  _ * 


Mood. So l departed from him, and went to my pri- | 
on- fellow, and took my leave of them, deſiring them | 


to pray for me, for I thought verily to come no more to 
them. For 1 ſuppoted I ſhould have gone before the 


council, becauſe the Marſhal ſaid, he would tarry for me | 
himſelf: and eſpecially becauſe he ſaid, it was reported | 


that I had ſpoken ſeditious words, it made me think it 
is poſſible that there may be ſome falſe things imagined 
upon me, to bring me to my end. I remember what 


Cbriſt ſaid, The /ervant is not above his lord. Seing the 


Jews brought falſe witneis againſt Chriſt, I thought they 
would do much more, or at the leaſt do ſo to me, it God 


would ſuffer them, which made me caſt the worſt, But 
I was, and am ſure (I praiſe my Lord God) that all the 


and I was {urely certified, that they could do no more 
 againfi me, than God would give them leave. And ſo 
I bade my prifon-fellows farewel, and went into the 


porter's lodge to the Marſhal, and he delivered me to 
one of his own men, and to one of my lord Moun- 
tague's men, and bade me go with them: and they car- 


Tied me to my lord Mountague's place in Southwark, 


not far from St Mary Overy's, and brought me into a | call for your accuſers, as though there were no man to 


| accuſe you. But if there were no man to accuſe you, 


chamber in my lord Mountague's houſe; and there was 
one D: Langdale, chaplain to my lord. - My keepers 
ſaid to the doctor, This is the man that we went for. 
Lang. Is your name Woodman? Shop 
Mood. Yea forſooth, that is my name, 
Lang. Then he began with a great circumſtance, and 
ſaid, Il am ſorry for you, that you will not be ruled, but 
ſtand ſo much in your own conceit, diſpleaſing your ta- 
ther- and others, judging that all the realm doth evil, 
ſave a few that do as you do; with many ſuch words, 


which be too long to rehearſe; but I will declare the | 


ſubſtance of them. 
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| 


lame that they did throughout all Chriftendom, unleſs 


| .Lang. Yes, ſay your mind. | 


to talk with me. me 
than I do to myſelf, I take God to be my record. 


| would not for two 


moſt do. But. can any man ſay 
: j cite where be-mine Seruſers ? 
. Marſh, Then is it to be thought, that that man re- 

ported otherwiſe than it was. I am glad it is as you fay. | 
Wel, make you ready; for you muſt go forth ftraight- | 


to keep it. 


Lang, What think you of them that died long ago, 
your grandfather, with their fathers before them? You 
judge them to be damned, and all others that uſe the 


itbe in Germany and here in England a few years, and 
in Denmark, and yet they are returned again. Thus 
we are {ure this 1s the truth, and I would you ſhould 
do well. Yor father is an honeſt man, and one of my 
pariſh, and hath wept to me divers times, becauſe you 
wou'd not be ruled: and he loveth you well, and ſo 
doth all the country, both rich and poor, if it were not 
for thoſe evil opinions that you hold, with many fuck 
like tales of Robin Hood. 8 „ 
Mood. I pray you give me leave to ſpeak a few words 
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Mood. You have told a great and a long tale, as it 

were apainft me (as you think) ſaying, I hold this and 


molt all the world, without it be a few that be of our 
eck. Bur I judge no man. But the 12th of John de- 
clareth, wio it is that judgeth, and ſhall judge wn the laſt 
day. The father ſhail not bear the ſon's offences, nor 


| nd he | rhe ſon the father's offences: but that ſoul that finneth 
aſked me hewi did: and I ſaid, well, I praiſe God; and | 


ſhall die, as faith the prophet. And again, we may not 
retbow a multitude to do evil, as faith the prophet : for 
they moſt go the wrong way. And Chriſt ſaith'in the 
12th of Luke, that his. flock is a little luck. Here be 
Places enow to diſcharge me, although I do not as the 
that 1 do not as I ought 
Lang. What, you be full of ſcriptures me think, and 
call your accuſers, as though you were afraid ta utter 
your mind to me. But'l would have-you not be afraid 
For I mean no, more. hurt to you, 
Mood. I cannot. tell, it is hard truſting of fair words. 
When a man cannot truſt his father nor brother, nor 


others that have been his familiar friends, but they de- 
| ceive him, a man may lawfully follow the example of 


Chriſt towards them he never faw before, ſaying, Be as 
wiſe as ſerpents and as innocent as does. Beware of men fur 
they go about to betray you, And it maketh me to.fuſ- 
pect you much, becaute you blame me for anſwering 


with the ſcriptures; It maketh me to doubt that you. 


would take vantage of me, if I ſhould ſpeak mine o. n 
words, Wherefore I will take as good heed as I can, 
becauſe | Have been deceived already by them I trufted 
moſt. Wherefore blame me not though I anſwer cir- 


cumſpectly. It ſhall not be ſaid, by God's help, that I 
| | will run wiltully into mine enemies' hands, and yet I 
world is not able to accuſe me juſtly of any ſuch thing. 

Which thing conlidered, made me merry and joyful: 


praiſe God, my lite is not dear to myſelf, but it is dear 
with God: wherefore I will do the uttermoft that I can 
Lang. You be afraid where no fear is, for I was deſi- 
red ot maſter ſheriff and his brother, and others of your 
friends, to talk with you, and they told me that you 
were defirous to talk with me, and now you make the 


matter as though you had nothing to do with me, and 


as though you were ſent to priſon for nothing: for you 


your own hand writing did accuſe you enough, that 


you ſet upon the church door (if you be remembered) 
and other letters that you let fall abroad, ſome at one 


place and ſome at another. Wherefore you need not 
to call for your accuſers. Your own hand will accuſe 
you encugh, I warrant you; it is kept ſafe enough. I 
hundred pounds there were ſo much 
againſt me. Cn, er ape =" 


Mood. I will not deny mine own hand, by God's help. 


For it cannot be well counterfeited. I do not _ 
= ut 
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child, and uſe it at their pleaſure. Which moved me 
to write my mind to them: and becauſe I could not tell 
how to convey it to them, I ſet it on the church door, 
Which letter my lord of Chicheſter hath : for he ſhewed 
it me when I was before him: wherein is contained 
nothing but the very ſcriptures, to their reproach. Let 
it be laid before me when you or he will, I will answer 
to it by the help of God, to all their ſhames that I wrote 
it to. And as for any other letters, I wrote none, as 
| you {aid I did, neither had I wrote that, if they had done 
1 


ke honeft neighbours, Wherefore if they be offended. 
with me for that, I will anſwer them with Chriſt's words 
woe unto themſelves, becauſe | 


In the 18th of Matthew, 
they gave me the occalion. _ 
And whereas you ſaid, I was deſirous to 


I know no more wherefore I am ſent to priſon, than the 
leaft child in this town knoweth. And as for me, I 
deſired not maſter ſheriff to ſpeak with you: but indeed 


he defired me that I would ſpeak with you, and utter 


my faith to you. For he ſuppoſed that I did not be- 


lieve well, and he reported you to be learned. But I re- 


| fuſed to talk with you at firſt. For I remembered not 
that you were the parſon at Buxted: wherefore I {aid 


to him, I would not utter my faith to any but to the 


| biſhop. I ſaid, he is mine ordinary: wherefore [ appeal 
unto him. I am commanded by Saint Peter in the firſt 


ehpiſtle, the third chapter, to render account of my hope | 
that 1 have in God, to him that hath authority: where- 
fore I will talk with none in that matter, but with him. 
"Wherefore ſend me to him, if you will, or elſe there 


ſhall no man know my faith I tell you plainly. | 
Theſe words then made the ſheriff angry, and he 


went his way: and when he was gone from me, I re- 
membered that it was you that he would have me to 


talk with, and then Iremembered that I had made a pro- 
Mite to my father and goodman Day of Vefield, not paſt 
a fortnight before I was taken, that whenfoever you 
came into the country, I would ſpeak with you by God's 
help, becauſe they praiſed you ſo much, that ye were 
learned, and they would fain hear us talk.  _ 

So all theſe things called to remembrance, I defired 
my keeper, which was the ſheriff's man, to ſhew his 


mater, that I would fain ſpeak with him: for | had re- 


membered things that were not in my mind before, when 
I ſpake to him. So he went to his maſter, and ſhewed 


him the matter, and he came to me; and then I told 


him my mind, and what promiſe I had made : and he 
| ſaid, he would ſend for you on the morrow, as he did, 
and the meſſenger brought word you could not come, 


you preached before the queen, he ſaid. Whereupon 
the ſheriff came up himſelf, and ſpake to the biſhop that 
he ſhould come down, but he was ſick. So when he 


came home again, he ſent me to the biſhop, and I have 
talked with him twice already, and I am ſure he can 
find no fault in me, it he lay Jang: and yet I know not 
 wherefore I was {ent to priſon. For I was not guilty of 
that which was laid to my charge, that I had baptized 
children, the which I never did, as God knoweth: where- 
fore I had wrong to be thus handled. 

D. Lang. Indeed it hath been reported, that you have 
chriſtened children; and that you chriſtened your own 
child: but ſince I heard ſay, you would not have the 
child chriſtened, which is a damnable way, if you deny 
baptiſm : and they ſaid your child was not chriſtened in 


a fortnight or three weeks after it was born, and the 


| chriftened, if it had not been chriſtened ? 


_ 


children: 


— — 


and all that be baptized in the water ſhall be ſaved 
ſhall they? how lay you? 


"EW 
but t wrote a letter to the prieſt and others of the pariſh, 


declaring to them their folly and preſumption, to come 
into my houſe without my love or leave, and ſet out my 
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chiefeſt of the pariſh were fained to fetch it out of your 
houſe againft your will. Wherefore you wrote railing 
words againſt the pricſt and them tor their good will : 
the which declareth that you allow not baptizing of 

And if the child had died, it had been damn- 
ed, becauſe it was not chriftened, and you ſhould have 
been damned, becauſe you were the let thereof, 

Mood. What abominable lies have you told! Be you 
not aſhamed to ſpeak ſuch words as you have done? 
Firſt you ſay, I chriftened mine own child, and by and 
by you ſaid, I denied baptizing of children, and that 
my child was a fortnight or three weeks old ere it was 
baptized. What abominable lies be theſe! I neither 
baptized my child myſelf, neither held againſt the bap- 
tizing of it, but did moſt gladly allow it: for it was bap- 
tized as ſoon as it was born, and I was glad thereof, 


£ : therefore you be to blame to report ſoof me. 
| ſpeak with | 

you, and that maſter ſheriff and his brother, and other 
of my friends willed you to talk with me, and that fare | 
now as though I had nothing to do with you, and as 
though I were ſent to priſon for nothing: the truth is, 


Lang. I pray you, who baptized it? ſome unthrift of _ 


your providing. 


Mood. Nay ſurely, the midwife baptized it:. 
Lang. But it was your mind that it ſhould be ſo. 
Mood. Nay ſure, I was not nigh home by almoſt 26 


miles, nor heard that my wife was brought to bed four 


days after the child was chriſtened. But it was not like 
to live: and therefore the midwife baptized it. 1 
Lang. Would you have had it to church to have been 
Mood That is no matter what I would have done, I 
am {ure you cannot deny but it is tufficiently done, if the 
midwife do it, and I hold not againſt the doing of it, 


neither did I it myſelf, as you ſaid I did. 


Lang, Wherefore were you diſpleaſed with them that 

ſet it to hure. VVV 
Mood. Firſt tell me whether the child were not truly 

baptized by the midwife. . ; 
Lang. Yes, it was truly 


baptized, if ſhe baptized it in 


the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
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Mood. Yes that Jam ſure ſhe did, and you grant that 


was ſufficient: and the cauſe that I blamed them for, 


was becauſe they did more to it than need was, by your 
own faying. Yea they let it out of my houſe without 
my leave: the which was not well done. 
l Lang. They had it to church to confirm what was 
A )) a. | „ 
Mood. Yea, but that was more than needs. But God 


forgive them, if it be his will. But let that matter paſs: 


But I would you ſhould not ſay, that I hold againſt 


| baptizing ot children; for I do not, I take God to re- 


cord; but do allow it to be moſt neceſſary, if it be 
truly uſed. But me thought you ſpake words even now 
that were uncomely to be ſpoken; if a child die and 
be not beptized, it is damned, How think you, be all 
damned that receive not the outward ſigu of baptiim ? 
Lang. Yea, that they be. | 1 
Mood. How prove you that? 5 
Lang. Go, ſaith Chriſt, and baptize in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
he that believeth and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved: and 


he that believeth not ſhall be damned. Theſe be the 
words of Chrift, which are my warrant. 1 


Wood. Then by your ſaying, baptiſm bringeth faith, 
5 


Lang. Vea, that they ſhall, if they die before they 


come to diſcretion, they ſhall be ſaved every one of 
them; and all that be not baptized ſhall be damned 
every one of them, e | : 
/ood. Then my ſpirit was moved in me to reprove 
him ſharply, becauſe 1 had manifeſt ſcriptures freſh in 
my mind againſt his ſaying. * ſaid I, 


O Lord 


O Lord God! how dare you 


oo 


C 
ſpeak ſuch blaſphemy | 


againſt God and his word, as you do? how dare you 


which ſhall turn to your 


* 


raſh 


you me as you do? \( - nw 
Wood. Becauſe you blaſpheme God: and as for deſ- 
 _ Pairing, take heed to yourſelf, For I cannot fee but 
ye be out of your wit already : and as for me, I praiſe 
God, I can tell what I ſay and what you have laid, the 
ſhame, if you will talk by the | 
„„ tg „ muſt needs follow, that children have no original ſin, 
| the which is put away in the baptizing. But I think 


tor your life take upon you to preach, and teach the 
people, and uriderfland not what you ſay? For I pro- 
teſt before God you underſtand not the 1criptares, but 
as far as natural reaſon can comprehend. For if you 
did, you would be aſhamed to ſpeak as you do. 


Lang. Wherein have I ſpoken amiis; take heed, you 


have a toy in your head will make you deſpair: I dare 
lay you cannot tell what you ſay. Wherefore reprove 


ſcriptures. with me. 


change, and his fleſh began to tremble and quake. And 
Tia © 


; Prove your layings true, if you can; for I will prove | 
s help. You ſaid, all children, or 


them . falſe, by God 
others that be not baptized with water, ſhall be damned, 
I dare not lay ſo for all the good in the world, And 


n 
is baptized. ſhall be ſaved : which words be very true: and 
very true alſo. He ſaith, He that believeth not ſhall be 
damned. Yea, St John faith, He that believeth not is con- 
denined already, becauſe he believeth not, 


New Teſtament 1aith, That he that is not baptized 


ſhall be damned, or is damned already. But if he be- 


fieve not, he is damned, and is damned already, as is afore- | yourſelf here in original ſin, and yet cannot fee it 


laid. Then he would have interrupted me, and would 
1ave laid to my charge, that I was an Anabaptiſt. But 


T would give him no place to ſpeak, but faid : 


Let me make an end, and tay what you can. You 


i. 


S8o when he perceived that J ſpake earneſtly, and 
. Challenged him to talk by the word, his colour began to 


think you, had this child faith or ever 
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where Jacob was baptized before he had faith, 


Saint 
Paul faith in the ninth chapter to the Romans © Ere 
ever the children were born, ere ever they had done ei- 
ther good or bad, that the purpoſe of God, which is by 
election, might ſtand, not by the reaſon of works, but 
| by the grace of the caller, the elder ſhall ſerve the young- 
er. Jacob have I loved, and Eſau have I hated.” How 


| 3 he were bora, or 
or no? anſwer to this if you can. 


Lang. What: you ſpeak of the old law. Jacob Was 


not chriſtened, but circumciſed. I ſpeak of baptiſm, 
| and you are gone from baptizing to the time of circum- 


cilion: aniwer me to the baptizing. And me think b 

your talk, you deny original fin, and free-will, by the 

words that you brought in of St Paul,  _ 
For if children can be ſaved without baptiſm, then it 


you know not what original fin is, nor tree-will neither, 


me think by your talk... 


m zvhoſo believeth not, ſhall be damned. Which words be 


ſhall have as much to do, by God's help, with this mat- 


ter, as ever you had to anſwer any thing in your life. 


Yeu know (I am ſure) it is no manners to pluck a tale 
out of a man's mouth, nor is it the order of reaſoning, | 
as you know that better than I can tell you. Then D. 


Langdale bade me ſay on. 
Wood. My ſaying was, that 


ſay for all the goods under heaven, that all they that 


ed, as you have ſaid: yet I would you ſhould not ga- 


ther of theſe words, that I deny baptiſm, as you were 
about to lay to my charge, ere ever | had half told out 


my tale. But J would not have you, nor any man ſo 


not able to proye by the word, and to make it ſeem to 


the cauſe of faith. = | 
Lang. Why, is it not ſo, will you deny it? How ſay 
ou? Will you deny it? I 1ay, the child hath no faith 

1 it is baptized: and therefore the baptizing bring- 


eth the faith. How ſay you to it? Make me a plain an- 
ſwer to this queſtion 5 . 
Mood. Now I perceive you go about nothing elſe, but 
to take advantage of my words. But by God's help, 1 


will anſwer you fo, that you ſhall well ſee your ſayings 
untrue. 


the words of the Holy Ghoſt, out of the mouth. of the 


prophets and apoſtles ; and then aſk them whether they 
will deny it. ig; ar | 
Tou ſaid, that faith cometh by baptiſm, had by the 

ule ot material water. 1 muſt be ſo bold to aik you 


recti ve no material baptiſm by the water ſhall be damn-_ 


they that believe not ſhall. 
be damned, and be damned already, But I dare not 


Lang. Thus 1 prove it, that as fin entered 


Mood. Yes, I praiſe God ( I think) I can tell them all = 
better than you can, me think even by your words, 
Firſt I pray you what ſree-will hath man to do good of 


| himfelf? tell me this firſt, and then I will anſwer to all 


5 | | your other queſtions that you have objected againſt. 
1 brought in the ſaying of Chriſt for your warrant. | 


the 16th of Mark it is written, Whoſo belicveth, and 


Lang. Ilay, that all men have as much free-will now, 


as Adam had before his fall. 


Mood. I pray you how prove you that?  _- 
5 in into the 
world, and by the means of one that ſinned all men be- 


came ſinners, the which was by Adam: ſo by the obe- 
But neither of | | 


theſe two ſcriptures, nor any other ſcripture in all the | 


dience of one man, righteouſneſs came upon all men 
that had ſinned, and ſet them as free as they were before 
their fall, the which was by Jeſus Chriſt, Rom. 5. . .. 
Mood. Oh Lord, what an overthrow .have you given | 
For 

in proving that we have free- will, you have denied quite 
original fin, For here you have declared that we be 
ſet as free by the death of Chriſt, as Adam was before 
his fall, and I am ſure. that Adam had no original ſin 
before his fall. If we be as free now as he was then, I 
marvel wherefore Paul complained thrice to God, to take 


away the ſting of it, God making him anſwer, and ſay= 


ing, My grace is ſufficient for thee. _ 55 
Theſe words with divers other, prove original ſin in 

us; but not that it ſhould hurt God's elect people, but 

that his grace is ſufficient for all his. But you ſay in one 


| place, it is not without baptiſm; and in another pl 


| you put it away quite by the death of Chriſt; and ia | 


very deed you have ſpoken truer in the matter than you 


are aware of, For all that believe in Chriſt are bapti- 


in judgment, to condemn the thing that they are 


And yet I will not ſpeak mine own words, but | 


| zed in the blood of Chriſt that he ſhed on the croſs, and 


in the water that he {wet for pain, and putting away of 
our fins at his death. And yet I fay with David in the 
51ſt Plalm, In fin was I born, and in fin hath my mother 


| conceived me ; but in no ſuch ſin that ſhall be imputed, 
the ſimple, that the outward waſhing of the water were becauſe I am born of God by faith, as St John ſaith, 


John 3. Therefore I am bleſſed, as ſaith the prophet, 
Pſalm 23. Becauſe the Lord imputeth not my fin, and not 
becauſe 1 have no fin; but becauſe God hath not im- 
puted my fins. Not of our own deſervings, but of his 
free mercy he hath ſaved us. Where is now your free- 
will become that you ſpeak of? if we have free-will, 
then our ſalvation cometh of our ownſelves, and not of 
God; the which is a great blaſphemy againſt God and 
his word. | DS TE | 
For St James ſaith, James 1. Every good gift and every 

perfect gift cometh from above, from the Father of light, with 


whom is no variableneſs, neither is be changed into darkneſs, 


Of his own will he begat us. For the wind bloweth where 


it liſteth, and we hear the ſound thereof, as ſaith St John, 
chap. iii. but ꝛwe cannot tell from whence is cometh, 


neither 
whither 
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then that every good and perfect gift cometli from a- 
bove and lighteneth upon whom it pleaſeth God, and 
that he worketa in us boch the will and deed; me think 
all the reſt of our own will is little worth, or nought at 
all, unleis it be wickeneſs. So me think here be places 


enow to prove that man hath no free-will to do good of 
himſelf, with a hundred places more that I could recite, 


if time did ſerve, And as for original fin, I think 1 


have declared my mind therein, how it remaineth in 


man; whieh you cannor deny, unleſs you deny tbe 


cauſe (you ſaid) Jacob was not baptized. If you will 


give me leave, you ſhall ſee what I can ſay therein: for 
me think you think my talk long. This I ſaid, becauſe 


I ſaw he was ſore offended at my ſayings. 


Lang. Say what you can ; for it availeth me to ſay | 


nothing to you. For I was deſired ro ſend for you, to 


in you, but you go about to reprove me. 


Weed. I take not upon me to teach you, but to an- 


ſwer to ſuch things asyoulay to my charge: and I ſpeak 
net mine own mind, but the mind of the Holy Ghoſt, 
written by the prophets and apoſtles, Will you give 


me leave to anſwer briefly in that matter, that you may 


report to cthers wheat. l hold ? And he faid he was con- 
tei ted. 
caught advantage at my words. 


Mood. Firſt, If you be remembered, you faid, that if 
my child had died without baptiſm, if I had been the 


cauſe that it had not been baptized, the child ſhould 
bave been damned, and I too. How ſay yu? 
Lang. Lea that you ſhould, _ 


Mood. That is meſt untrue. For the prophet ſaith, ll 


The father ſhall not bear the child's offences, nor the child the 


father's offences : but the ſoul that ſinneth ſhall die. What 
could the child have done withal, if it had died 
without baptiſm ? the child could not do withal, Hew 


ſay you unto this? And Jam ſure, that which I brought 


in, in the old law, to prove that faith is before baptiim, | 
is not diſagreeable unto the word. For circumciſion 
was a. figure of baptiſm. And that I may bring to | 
Prove baptiſm by, as well as S. Peter did: for he | 


brought in Noah's Flood, which was a long time before 
Jacob. and Eſau, to prove baptiſm, ſaying, While the 


ark was a preparing, wherein ſew (that is to ſay) eight ſouls 
were ſaved by water, like as baptiſm alſo now ſaveth us, not in | 
putting away of the filth of the fleſh, but there is a good con- 


| ſeience conſenting to God. „ 
Here Peter proveth, that water had not ſaved Noah 


and the other ſeven, no more than it ſaved all the reſt, | 
it it had not been for their faith, which faith now ſaveth 


us: not in putting away of the filthy ſoil of the fleth, 
by the waſhing of the water, but by a good conſcience 
conſenting unto God, N 1 5 


But you ſaid, if they be baptized with the water, if 
they die before mop come to the years of diſcretion, 
ce 


= they be all ſaved: the which St Peter is clean againſt, 


unleſs you grant that children have faith before they be 
baptized. 5 | 


Now I aſk you what conſent ot conſcience the chil- 


| dren have, being infants, For you ſay, they believe not 
before they be baptized : Ergo, then they conſent not to 
be baptized, becauſe they believe not. And by this it 
followeth, that none ſhall be ſaved, although they 
be baptizec. 
this, 


L 843 ] 
whither it goeth)-: even ſo is it with every one that is born of 
God. For St Paul faith, Phil. 2. It is God that worketh in 
us the will, and alſo the deed, even of good will, Seeing 


But I think it was for ncthing but to have 


— 


I would fain fee how you can anſwer 


Lang. You are the moſt perverſe man that ever 1 


wood 


knew: You wot not what you ſay. The children ate 


baptized in their godfathers and godmothers faith, and 
that is the good conſcience that St Peter ſpeaketh of : 
and the chriſtening is the k-eping of the law, that St 


Paul fpeaketh of, ſaying, neither is circumciſton - any 


thing worth, nor uncircumcifion any thing worth, but 
keeping of the law is altogether. Like as the circumci- 


fion was the keeping of the old law, ſo is baptilm the 


keeping of the new law. 


UM vad. Ah, me thought if you would talk with me 

you ſhould be fain to bing in the old law to maintain 

your ſayings by, for all that you refuſed it when L 

brought it in. Bu 

word of God. Now, if you will ſuffer me, I will prove 

my laying ot Jacob and Eſau, that I brought in to prove 
that faith was before baptiſm, and you refuſed it, be- 


t yet it ſerveth not for your purpoſe 


10 much as you think for. For here you have confeſſed, 
that neither circumciſion availeth, nor uncircumciſion ; 
the which you yourſelf have coupled with -baptiſm, 
' Proving that neither of them prevaileth, but keep- 
ing of the law is altogether: the waich law is 
kept (you ſay) by the outward figns; the which 
is nothing ſo: for Abraham believed God, and that was 
| counted to him for righteouſneſs, and this was before 


4 ; | he was circumciſed. 
teach you, and there will no words of mine take place 


So the children believe betore 


they be either circumciſed or baptized, according to my 
Faced T loved, but Eſau 1 
hated. Theſe words declare, that Jacob had faith in his 


hirſt ſaying of Jacob and Eſau, 


mother's womb. And John Baptiſt was fanctified in his 


mother's womb, and therefore it was counted to them 


for righteouſneſs: and J am ſure, if they had died be- 


fore-they had either received circumciſion or baptiſm as 
concerning the outward dec<d, they ſhould have been 
ſaved. For God's gifts and callings are ſuch, that he 
cannot repent him of them. But by your ſaying he doth 
both repent and change. For you ſay, keeping of the 
| outward law is altogether, But a bad excule is as good 
as none at all. And where you ſaid, the children be bap- 
| tized in their godfathers and godmothers faith, they 
| being all unb2lievers, in what faith is that child baptized 
then? in none at all, by your own ſaying. Which words 
made him ſtamp and ſtare. e 5 
Lang. What? then you would count that there were 


very tcw believers, if there be not one of three that be- 


lieveth. You enter into judgment againſt the people. 
Belike you think there be none that believe well, unlefs 
they b= of your mind. Indeed then Chriſt's Hock were 

a very little flock. „„ 
Mood. Indeed theſe be Chriſt's words in the twelfth 


of Luke, the which we may ſee to be very true. Tea, 
you ſaid, if there were not one amongſt three, that were 


very few, But there is not one amongſt three hun- 
dred, for any thing that I can ſee. For if there were, 
there would not be ſo many that would {eek their neighs 


bours goods and lives as there be. „„ 
Lang. Is the flock of Chriſt ſuch a little flock as you 


ſpeak of? You may call it a great flock. How many be 


there of them, can you tell me? 


Weed. A pretty queſtion, I promiſe you, it is that 
you aſk me: as though I did make myſelf equal with 


No, no, you ſhall catch no ſuch advantage*of my words, 


nor do I know how many there be. But I will tell you : 


as nigh as I can, For therefore you look. I am ſure 


that I ſhould enter into judgment, 25 Tn 
Lang. Yea, I pray you, tell me as much as you can, 


ſeeing you be ſo cunning. 


Mood. You ſhall ſee my judgment in it by and by, 


Firſt the prophet ſayeth, Fo/low not a multitude to do evil, 


for they muſt £0 the wrong Way, For the moſt go the 


wrong way. There is one point to know them. 

Then Chriſt ſaith in the ſeventh of Matthew, Broad 
is the way, and wide is the gate that leadeth into deſtruction, 
and many there be that go in thereat : and ftrait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there 
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. Cannot agree. : . 8 
Mood. Ves Sir, me think Mr Doctor and me agree very 


good tree bringeth forth good fruits, and a bad tree bringeth 


Ez forth bad fruits. So by the fruits I know them: For | 
25”. every tree that bringeth not forth good fruits, muſt be 
hen down, and caſt into the fire (into hell I think Chrift | 
meant) and your fruits declare that you be one of them. 
Thus have I proved four ways, that the people that ſhall 


be ſaved is but a ſmall company in compariſon of the 


reſt. But if that be not enough, for the proof thereof, 1 
have twenty ways more to prove it by, and you were 


never the nearer ot your purpoſe. 


Lang. What a naughty man are you; you ' would 
make the patienteft man in the world angry with you. 1 

think your talk is nothing but pride and vain-glory, | 
with trumps, and mocks, and deſpiſing and judging of 
men. 


It was time ſuch a fellow were taken indeed. 
Such a one is enough to trouble a whole country. 1 


think he 1s bleſt ot Cod that took you: for you are not 

meet to be in a commonwealth, . 

Mood. With divers other ſuch like words that I cannot 

recite, they came out ſo thick, with ſtamping and ſta- 

ring and chafing, as though he had been out of his wit. 
I held my peace, until he had made an end of his tor- 
mentor's talk, and then I ſpake, e 5 

Wherein have | {aid amiſs? or have I not anſwered 


Lang. No, no, you have not aniwered me to original 
fin, you deny original fin. Rd èẽ1¹Q; d ol po 
Mood. With theſe words came in at the door Mr James | 
Gage: and I think he ſtood at the door a good while 
before he came in, and that Dr Langdale {ſaw him: for 
nis face was to the door-ward, and my face was from it. 


Gage. Ah Woodman, me-think Mr Doctor and you 


5 « * HOI 
3 . . 


Gage. Woodman leave that pride. 


much to your own wit. Hearken to this man, this is a 


learned man, I tell you. He is known to be learned. 


For elſe he ſhould not be allowed to preach before the 
queen's majeſty: and 1 dare jay, he will tell thee no- 


thing, nor cauſe thee to do any thing, but what he will 


do himſelt: and I dare ſay, he will not go to the devil 
How ſay you Mr doctor? Thou 
'mighteft think us mad, if we would hurt ourſelves to 
hurt thee. No I promiſe thee, my brother, neither I, 


to bring thee thither, 


nor any gentleman in the country, I think of my con- 


ſcience, but would thou ſhouldſt do as well as their own 


_ bodies and ſouls, as a great many of them have ſaid to 
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thy face whilft thou was at my brother's, and which 
thou canſt not deny. 


Weed. Sir, I can {ay none otherwiſe but I was gently 


intreated at your brother's, both with meat and drin 


and gentle words, both of you and him, and divers other 
_ gentlemen: and I am ſure neither you nor they can ſay, 

that you found me unreaſonable at any time. For I ſaid | 
1 was contented to learn of them that were able to teach 
me, and ſo I am, as God knoweth: and here Mr Doctor 


(1 think) can fay no otherwiſe; for I dare lay he can 
bad no fault in the talk that we have had. 7 

Lang. Ne marry, 1 can find nothing elſe in you. I 

ie en, Mr Gage, it you had been here, you would 


K 


be that find it. And in the twelfth of Luke, it is written 
(which words were ſpoken of Chriſt) Come you little flock, 
it is ny Father's will to give you a kingdom. The third 
point is this, in the third of Mark and ſecond of Mat- 
thew, Tou (ſaith Chriſt) ball know the tree by the fruits, A | 


Lang. Without doubt Sir, he is the naughtieſt man | 
that ever I talked with in all my life; for he will have 

his own way in all things. 1 . 
Do not truſt too 


eat the ſacrament of bread an 
brance, that then I do receive whole Chrift, God and 
man, myſtically by faith. This is my belief of the fa- 
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have ſaid ſo yourſelf. He took me up indeed, and faid 
he marvelled how I durft preach. For he ſaid, I under- 
ſtood not the ſcripture, but as far as natural reaſon com- 
prehend : as though he underſtood all, and I nothing. 
With many other ſuch like words he made a great com- 
plaint to him on me, and ſaid to Mr James Gage, he 


would make you believe that I could find no fault in 


him. Yes, I wis: he denieth original,{in. 
Gage. Yea, doth he ſo? by S. Mary that is a great 


matter: Woodman, leave that pride. That pride will 
come to naught, 


Can ye live without fin? 


* 


Mood. Sir, now I perceive he will ſoon lie on me be- 


hind my back, when he will not ftick to lie before my 


_ He faith, I denied original ſin; and it was he him- 
-| felt, as I will let you be judge in the matter. 
went about to prove, that man hath free-will, he ſaid, 
we were {et as free by the death of Chriſt, as Adam was 
| before his fall; which words prove plainly, that we 


have no original ſin: And I took him withal, and ſaid, 
had Adam original fin before his fall? and then he 


| could not tell what to ſay, but cavilled with words, and 
{aid he meant not ſo: and therefore I marvel he is not 

| aſhamed to make ſuch lies to my face, Theſe words 

made them both aſtoniſhed. _ „5 


Cage. Mr Doctor, he ſaid even now you could find 
no fault in all his talk. 


ſacrament of the altar. I think he will make but a 
bad account thereof, CR event 


by God's help. 


* Well, how ſay you to the ſacrament of the 
Mood. I fay, I know no ſuch ſacrament, unleſs Chrift 
be the altar that you mean. r 5 
Gage. Lo, I told you, you ſhould ſoon find fault in 
him, if you came that point with him. You ſhould 
have begun with that firft, and never have talked with 
him about other things. What? know you not the 
oe 88 
Mood. No ſure, I know no ſuch, unleſs Chriſt be the 
altar that you mean; for Chriſt is the altar of all good- 
neſs. And if you mean Chriſt to be the altar of the ſa- 
crament you ſpeak of, you ſhall ſoon hear my mind and 
Lang, Well, we mean Chrift to be the altar. Say 
your mind, and go briefly to work; for I think it al 


moſt dinner time. np 1 
Gage. I pray you go roundly to work, that you may 
make an end before dinner. 5 


Mood. Les, you ſhall ſoon hear my mind therein, by 
do believe, that whenſoever I come to 
receive the ſacrament of the body and blood of Jeſus 


God's help. 


Chriſt, being truly miniftered according to Chriſt's in- 


| ftitution, I believing that Chriſt was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and that he was crucified on the croſs, and ſhed 


his blood for the remiſſion of my fins, and ſo take and 
wine in that remem- 


crament, the which no man is able to diſprove. 


Gage, By St Mary 1 can find no fault in this. How 
ſay you Mr Doctor? Fo 


Lang. Sir, you ſee not ſo much as I do. For he Fo. 
eth craftily to work, I tell you as I have heard. For 
though he hath granted that. the faithful receiver re- 


ceiveth the body of Chrift, God and man, yet he hath 


| not granted that it is the body of Chrift before it be re- 
ceived, as you ſhall ice by and by, I warrant you, by his 
own words, How fay you? es it the body of Chriſt ag 


ſoon 


For as he 


Mood. Yes, 1 will make account good enough of that, 


1 will bid you aſk him a 
_ queſtion, and I will warrant you, you will find fault 


| enough. I pray you aſk him, how he believeth in the 
vou unto every queſtion that you have demanded of | 


me? What fault can you find in one word that | have 
aid? I dare ſay you can find none. I marvel why you 
take on thus againſt me, having no cauſe ſo to do. 


W 


EY O O 
{o..n as the words be ſpoken by the prieſt, or not? for 
theſe words will try him more than all the reſt. 
Wood. Doth the word ſay that it is his body 
it is received? if it do, I will ſay o too. 1 
Gage. Why ? Then we ſhall agree well enough, if you 
will be tried by the word. 3 
mood. Ves forſooth, that I will; God forbid elſe. 
Gage. Why? the word 1aith it is his body before it is 
eaten. 8 
Mood. Thoſe words would J fain hear; but J am ſure 


they be not in the Bible. 55 
Lang. No? that you ſhall ſee by and by (Mr Gage, 


before 


quoth he) and turned to the 22d of Luke, and there he | 


read, When ſupper was done, Chriſt took bread, gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave te his diſciples, and ſaid, Take eat, 
this is my body : Then they ſpake both at once, Here 
he faith it is his body. JJ 
Mood. Mr Gage, I do not deny but he calleth it his 
body but not betore eating, as I ſaid before. Where- 
tore I pray you mark the words. Chriſt ſaid, Tate, cat. 
1 pray ycu fir, mark theſe words that he ſaid, Take and 
eat, and then he ſaid, it was his body, So you ſee cating 
goeth before. For he laid, Eat, this is my body, So ac- 
cording to the very word, I do believe it is his body. 
Which words made them both aftoniſhed. 5 
Lang. Why, then by your ſaying, Judas eat not 
bod of Chriſt. How ſay you, did he not? 
Mood. Nay, I aſk you. Did he 5 | 
Tang. I alk you. 
Mood. Ani lik you. 
FO. 0 $3 CS 
Mood. Marry J aſk moe: And I bid you anſwer if 
you dare for your life. For whatſoever you anſwer, 
unleſs you fay as I have ſaid, you will damn your own 
ſoul. For Mr Gage, I proteſt before God, I would 
you ſhould do as well as mine own ſoul and body; and 
it lamenteth my heart to ſee how you be deceived with 
them; they be deceivers all the fort of them. He can- 
not anſwer to this, Hut either he muſt prove Judas to 
be ſaved, or elſe he muſt prove that it is no body before 
it be received in faith, 'as you ſhall well perceive, by 
God's help, if he dare anſwer the queſtion. 
Gage. Ves, I dare ſay he dareth. What, 
not threaten. him fo. 
Mood. Then let him an 


you need 


ſwer if he can. 


Then he {aid he knew what I would ſay to him; there- 


fore he was much in doubt to anſwer the queſtion. 
l . 
he will anſwer me, or ever I ſpeak to him. 
Mood. Then he told Mr Gage a tale in 
JJW%VVVVVVV VVVV' OT 

Lang. I have told Mr Gage what you will ſay. 

Gage. Yea, and I will ſpeak the truth for both par- 


2a: 9 
Mood. Well, how ſlay 
Chriſt or not ? | * 

5 Vea, I ſay Judas did eat the body of Chriſt. 
Mood. Then it muſt needs follow, that 


his ear, and 


and I will raiſe him up at the laſt day. It Judas did eat 
Chriſt's body, I am ture you cannot deny but that he did 


both eat his fleſh, and drink his blood, and then is Judas 


Hſaved by Chriſt's own words. Therefore now you are 


_ compelled to ſay that it was not Chriſt's body, or elſe 


that Judas is ſaved. 


Gage. Surely theſe be the very words that maſter 


doctor told me in mine ear, that you would ſay to him. 


Mood. Well, let us lee how well he can avoid this 


argument. 
Lang, Judas 


No. LXXI. 
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Chriſt; but he eat i 


damned. 

Mood. Where find 
Chriſt unworthily, _ 
Larg. They be St Paul's words, 1 Cor. Chap. 11. 
Mood. Maſter Gage, | deſire you for God's take mark 


| Lord's body; that is, becauſe he preſumeth to eat the ſacra- 


the 


fit might not be grievous to him. For he ſaid, we will 


ns. Mr Gage, I will tell you in your ear what words | 


you ? did J udas eat the body of 


| Judas hath 
everlaſting life. For Chriſt ſaith in the ſixth of John, | 
Whoſo _ my fleſh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, 


is damned, and yet he eat the body of 


W OO OPT ah 
t unworthily ; and therefore he ig 


you that Judas did eat the body of 


my words well what 1 iay. If St Paul ſpeak any ſuch 
words there, or in any other place; if there be any ſuch 
words written in all the whole bible, that everany man 
eat the body of Chrift unworthily, then ſay that I am the 
falſeſt man that everyou heard ſpeak with a tongue. But 
indeed, theſe be the words of St Paul, Mhoſo cateth of this _ 
bread, and drinketh of this cup unworthily, eateth and drin- 
eth his own damnation, becauſe he maketh no difference of the 


ment of the Lord's body without faith, making no diffe- 
_ rence betwixt the {ſacrament and other bread and drink. 
And that is ſaint, Paul's meaning, and not that any man 
doth orcan eat the body of Chriſt unworthily. For who- 
ſoever eateth the body of Chriſt, hath everlaſting life, as 
is aforeſaid in the fixth of John; with theſe words one 
came for them to dinner in all haſte, _ 
Gage. I am forry, I would fain hear more of this talk, 
but we ſhall have another day well enough.  __ 
Lang. Nay, maſter Gage, I will never talk with him 

any more; for he is the unrealonableſt man that ever I 
talked with in all my life. oh 
Wood, Then matter Gage put off his cap, and defired 
| him that he would not retuſe to talk with me, and that 


ſeek all the means poſſible to make him an honeſt man, 
and to keep him from burning, if we could. For it my 
brother and I had not been, he had been burned ere this 
time. Then there was great courteſy betwixt them. 
Lang. Sir, for your fake, and for my maſter your bro- 
ther's lake, and for his father's ſake, and other of his 
| friends's {akes, that have ſpoken to me many times with 
weeping tears, I will do the beſt to him that I can; but 
for 8 nor favour that I bear to him, I tell you 
a... | | | ae | bt: 5 8 
 Goge. Woodman, you hear what maſter doctor ſaith: 
when will you come again ? 5 VV 
Mood. Even when you will ſend for me. For I am a 
priſoner, and cannot come when I would. Or if. 


none to give: but if you ſend for m 
none. 5 8 3 a ä 
Gage. Well, I will ſend for you on Friday or Saturday, 
at the farthefl ; for to-morrow I muſt ride out of town, 
and I would tain hear you talk. - | 5 
Mood, Sir, I would be very glad you ſhould hear cur 
talk alway, and I truſt in God you ſhall hear me ſay no- 
thing, but the word of God ſhall be my warrant. So Mr. 
Gage took his leave, and went his way to his lodging, 
which was right in my way as I went unto priſon-ward 
again; and when he came without my lord Mounta- 
gue's gates, there we met with one Hood of Burſted, a 
imith. Then ſaid Mr Gage, e 
Gage. Woodman, I had forgot one thing, that Hood 
had brought me in remembrance of as ſoon as I ſaw him, 


e it will coſt me 


for he heard when the tale was told me. 

Gage. Hood, did not you hear when Smith of Fram- 
field told me that he ſaw Woodman abroad in the city 
at liberty. | | Aged OTA, 

Hood. Vea forſooth that I did. Ss 

Gage. Yea ſurely, and I was very glad, for I had well 
. hoped you had been conformable. But I heard other- 
wile afterwards again, that you had leave of the keeper 
to go abroad and ipeak openly in the ftreets, as you 
went up and down; 5 | | ee 
Mood. Indeed io the Marſhal told me to day. But in- 
deed I was never abroad fince I came to priſon, but 


10 E. when 


ſhould deſire to come, it will coſt me money, and I have': M8 


| P | that you held, delivered you; ſending al 


ſent for you. 


3 WO O | 
when I was ſent for; and indeed the ſame time I was 
abroad with my keeper, coming from the biſhop, and 
as I was coming, even not far from the Marſhalſey, I 

ſaw goodman Smith ftand in a wain unloading of 
cheele, and I aſked him how he did, even as I went dy 
and never ſtayed for the matter, and thereupon it did 
rile. So] departed from them, with my keeper to the 
Marſhalſey again, where I now am merry, I praile God 
therefore, as a ſheep appointed to be ſlain. 


The Fourth Examination of Rickard Woodman, before the 
- biſhop of Wincheſter, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and a cer- 
lain doctor, with divers other prigſts and gentlemen, the 2 5th 
day of May, Anno 1557. e 1 


3 EL, Woodman, 
Was ſet from the Marſhalfey to the 
prieſts, ſi:ting in St George's church in Southwark, 
by one ofthe Marſhal's men and one of the ſherift's men. 
When I came before them, and had done my duty to 
them as nigh as 1 could, then ſaid the biſhop of Win 

4/3 F 

Winch. What is your name? 
Mood. My name is Richard Woodm 


an forſooth. 


hended for hereſy abcut three years ago, and were 
ſent to priſon in the King's Berich, and there remained 


a long time. Mine old lord of Chichefter, being a learn- | 


ed famous man, well kr.own in this realm of England, 
and almoſt throughout all Chriſtendom, I think came 
to priſon. to you, and there and at other places, called 
vou before him divers times, travelling and perſuading 
with you many times (becauſe he was your ordinary) to 
pluck: you from your herelics, that you held, but he 
"pond By 26 means adviſe Wu. 
- Whereupon you were delivered to the commiſſioners, 
and they could do no good with you neither. Then 


they ſent you unto. my lord of London. My lord of 


London calling you before him divers times, labour 
was made unto him of your friends that you might be 
relealed. My lord having a good hope in you, that you 

_ wenld become an honeſt man, becaute he had heard ſo 
of you in times paſt, yea, and you yourſelf promiſing. 
him, that you would go home and recant your hereſies 
b a letter of 

your recantation to the commiſlary, that he ſhould ſee it 

done. But as ſoon as you were out of hie hands, you 
were as bed as ever you were, and would never fulfil 
Tour promiſe, but have hid yourlelf in the woods, 


uſhes, dens, and .caves, and thus have you continued | 


ever ſince, till now of late, Then the ſheriff of 


that ſhire (being a worſhiptul man) hearing thereof, ſent 


certain of his men, and took you in a wood], and fo car- 
ried you to his houſe. I cannot tell his name. What 
is your ſheriff's name: | NEE 

Mood. Forſooth, his name is fir Edward Gage. 
Winch. Well, you were apprehended for hereſy, and 
being at Mr Gape's three weeks or more, ye were gent- 
ly intreated there; he and other gentlemen perſuading 
with ycu divers times, little prevailed, 


Then you appealed to the biſhop of Chicheſter that | 


now is. The ſheriff like a worſhiptul man, ſent you to 
him, and he hath travelled with you, and other alſo, 
and can do no good with you, whereupon we have 


Mood. Then 


was a year in telling cf thoſe lies that he had told there 
againſt me already, Yea, I kept filence from good 
words; but it was great pain and grief unto me (as 
David ſaid) 

Alt length the fire ſo kindled within my heart, that 1 
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Minch. I cannot tell, but thus it is reported of you 
| As for me, I never did ſee you before this day; but I 

555 | am ſure it is not all lies that I have ſaid, as you report. 
ſaid biſhops and | 


_ | woods by the ſheriff's men? 
Winch. Ah Woodman, you were taken and appre- | 


| intreated of him, 1 can ſay no otherwile ; for 


j confeſs a month vourlelf, _ 


| well enough ; but if it cannot be 
| you be tried ? 


——ů—ů —— — MEDIANES 8 | [1 + ABLE 5. a 5 5 
I ſpake to him. For I thought he would | Then my lord of Chicheſter being mine ordinary, 
be long, before he would make an end. I thought he 


WW 0.0 
| could nat chuſe but ſpeak with my tongue; for I feared 
| leſt any of the company ſhould have departed or ever 
| I had anſwered to his lies, and fo the goſpel to have been 
Mlandered by my long filence keeping. So I ſpake, I 
praiſe God therefore, and ſaid; my Lord, I pray you 
let me now an{wer for myſelf, tor it is time. | 
Winch. I permit you to anſwer to theſe things that I 
have laid. 2 


| Weed. I thank God therefore. And I think myſelf 


happy (as Paul ſaid, when he was brought before king 
Agrippa) that I may this day antwer tor myſelf, my 


ings true that you have alledged againſt me. 


* 
bl 


Mood. Yes, my lord, there is never a true word of that 


: heard me, and 
ſeen me, | dare ſay, before this day. T6 Shards 


Minch. I think I heard you indeed on Sunday, why | 


you played the malapart fellow, but I cannot tell that I 
cre you not taken in the 


ſawy you. But I pray you, w 


Mood. No ſure, I was taken beſides my houſe, I being 
in my houſe 
TEES I 3 
Minch. Were ycu not at the ſheriff's three weeks? 
Mood. Yes that I was, a month juſt, and was gently 
had 


meat and drink enough, and fair words, 
Minch. Ah, I am well apaid, it is not all! 
it chanced, For I jpake but of three 
Mood. Yet your tale is never the truer for that. For 
you ſaid, | was there three weeks for hereſy, the which 


is not ſo, For | was not apprehended for hereſy at the 
firſt, neither did mine old lord of Chichefter travel 
with me to pull me from hereſy, as you ſaid ; for I held 


none then, neither do I now, as God knoweth, neithey 


was | ſent to the commiſſioners, nor to the biſhop of 


London for hereſy, neither was I delivered to him for 
any ſuch thing, nor promiſed him to recant, as you ſaid 
I did. Wheretore 1 marvel you he not aſhamed to tell 
ſo many lies, being a biſhop, that ſhould be an enſample 
Was. 5 Pee s 
Winch, Lo, what an arrogant heretic this ſame is; He 
will deny God; for he that denieth his own hand, de- 
,nicth God. 155 C os 


Mood. My lord, judge not leſt you be judged yourſelf. 
For as you have judged me, you ſhall be judged „if you 


| repent not. And if J have ſet my hand to any recan- 


tation, let it be ſeen to my ſhame, before this audience: 
For I will never deny my own hand, by God's help. 
» #inch, It is not here now, but I think it will be had 

found, by whom will 
Mood. Even by my lord of London; tor he dealt like 
a good man with me in that matter that I was {ent to 


he is now, and can tell how I was toſſed up and down 
from ſeſſions to ſeſſions; and becauſe I would not con- 
ſent that I 


and I being his tenant, came to me to perſuade with 
me that J 


myſelf in fzult, where I was in none. To the which I 


would not agree, but I deſired him that he would ſee me 
releaſed of my wrong; but he ſaid he could not, but 


willed me or my friends to ſpeak to the commiſhon 


| lord, I promite you there is never a word ot your ſay- 


you have ſaid. And.turther, where you ſaid you never 
| ſaw me before this day, you have both , 


when they came, wherctore that is not 


ies then, as 
S weeks, and you 


| priſon for. For it was upon the breach of a ſtatute, as 
maſter ſheriff here can tell: For he was ſheriff then, as 


had cffended therein, they ſent me to priſon 


ould have conſented to them, and to find 


ers 
for 
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priſon for. Whereupon he delivered me, not willing 
me to recant hereſies, for I held none, as God knoweth, 
neither do I now: nor do I know whereſore I was ſent 
to. priſon, no more than any man here knoweth ; for 
I was taken away from my work. 1 
inch. No? wherefore appealed you then to my 
lord of Chicheſter, if it were not for hereſy? _ 
Mood. Becauſe there was laid to my charge that I 
bad baptized children, and married folks, the which 1 
never did, for I was no where miniſter, Wherefore I 
appeal to mine ordinary, to purge myſelf thereof, as 1 
have. Wherefore if any man have any thing againſt 
me, let them ſpeak; for I come not hither to accule 


myſelf, neither will I, 5 Dn. 5 
M inch. Maſter ſheriff, can you tell upon what breach 
of ſta: ute he was ſent to priſon firſt? 
The Sheriff. Vea forſooth, my lord, that I can. 


Hood. My lord, if you will give me leave I will ſnew 


you the whole matter. | | . 

Minch. Nay, maſter ſheriff, I pray you tell the mat 

ter, ein een ð 
The Sheriff, My lord, it was for ſpeaking to a curate 
in the pulpit, as I remember, _ „„ 
Winch. Ah, like enough, that 1 
___reproye a curate, For did you not ſee how he 
faſhioned himſelf to ſpeak to me in the pulpit. on Sun- 


day ? he played the malapart fellow with me; and | 
wonder though he played that 


therefore it was no great 

part with another. F pa eres Lg eetl 
Mood, Why, you will not blame me for that, I am 

\S ſure. For we ſpake for no other cauſe, but to parge 
1 ourtelves of thoſe hereſies that you laid to our charge. 


that be brought before us, being here, deny Chriſt to 
be God, and the Holy Ghoſt to be God (pointing to 
us with your left hand) the which might ſeem to the 
whole audience, that you meant us all. Wherefore to 
cleat ourſelves thereof, we ipake, and ſaid we held no 


ſuch thing. And you faid you would cut out our 


tongues, But I am ſure you have no ſuch law. 
© Winch. Yes that we have, if you blaſpheme, and as 
it chanced, I found ſuch amongſt you. | 
Mood. Indeed after we ſpake, you declared who they 
were, but not before; for you ipake generally. Where- 
fore we blaſphemed not, but purged ourſelves. 


{elf for ſpeaking to the curate, that it is not hereſy? 
Mood. Forſooth theſe be the words of the ſtatute; 
Whoſoever doth interrupt any preacher or preachers, 
lawfully authorifed by his queen's majeſty, or by any 
other lawful ordinary, that all ſuch ſhall jufſer three 
| manths impriſonment, and furthermore be brought to 
the Quarter Seſſions, there (being ſorry for the tame) 


do be releaſed upon his good abearing one whole year. 
But I had not fo offended as it was well proved: For | 


be that I ipake to was not lawfully authorited, nor had 


not the ſtatute, though I ſpake to him. 


Finch. I am glad, I perceive this man ſpeaketh a- 


; gainſt pricſt's marriages; he is not contented with | 


prieſts that have wives. He is an honeſter man than 1 


2 | be loveth not prieſt's marriages. | | 
Mood. Then I would have anſwered to his ſayings. 

but he would in no wiſe hear me, but bade the theriff 

take me away. 90 the ſheriff took me by the hand, 


« - . 


he would not ſtick to 


Winch: But I pray you, how can you purge your- 


_— 7 


took him for, maſter ſheriff have him away. I am glad 
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for me, becauſe it was a temporal matter: and when I ; 
came before them, they ſeut me to my lord of London, 
and my lord of London was certified by the hands of 
almoſt thirty men, both eſquires, gentlemen, and yeo- 
men, the chiefeſt in all the country where I dwzlt, that 
J had not offended in the matter that I was ſent to 


For theſe were your words: Good people, theſe men | 


taught falle doctrine, which grieved my ſoul, b:cauſe 


not of the ſtatute when I reproved him. 


I was called to anſwer, I anſwered them with their own. 
law. But yet they kept me in priſon a year and al:!nqgt 


now 18, during this my impriſoament, and there they 
Mall find what I have ſaid in the matter. The truth is 


j | er of ail his elect for evermore, Amen. 
put away his wife. Wherefore it was not lawtul for | „ 
him to preach by your own law; and therefore I brake 


# 


WOO | fo gs 
and plucked me away, and would not let me ſpeak, but 
going out of the Chancel door, I ſaid, I would thew him 
the whole matter, if he would have given me leave, but 
ſecing he will not, it he will let me go ſo, they {hall ſee 
whether I will not go home to my wife and children, 
and keep them, as my bounden duty is, by the help of 
God. Sol was ſent to the Marſhalley again, where I 
now am merry, I praiſe God therefore, as a ſheep ap- 
pointed to be flain. | 
Moreover, I was credibly informed, by one of our 
brethren that heard our talk, that the biſhop ſaid when 
[ was gone, that they would take me whilſt I was ſome- 
what good. Which words ſeemed to many of the peo- 
ple that were there, that I ſpake againſt prieft's marriages, 
but I did not, but did only anſwer to {uch queſtions as 
he aſked me, as you ſhall perceive well by the words 
if you mark them, which words were thele : 
How can you purge yourlelf from hereſy, for talk- 
ing to the curate in the pulpit, and not offend the ſta- 
tute ? ſaid the biſhop, meaning thereby, I think, ts have 
taken advantage of my words; but it was not God's 
will that he ſhould at that time. For I aniwered him 
by the words of the ſtatute, which words be as here- 
after followeth, (that is) Wholoever doth interrupt any 
preacher or preachers, lawfully authorized by the queen's 
majeſty, or by any other lawful ordinary, that all ſuch 
ſhall ſuffer three month's impriſonment. But I pro- 
ved that this man was not lawfully authorized to preach 
(by their own law) becauſe he had not put away 
his wife. For their law is, that no prieſt may ſay 
maſs, nor preach with the maſs, but he muſt firſt be 
ſeparated from his wife. That is, becauſe honeſt mar- 
riages be good and commendable, and theirs naught and 
abominable; therefore they cannot dwell together. 
Now I give you all to underftand, that I did not re- 
prove this prieſt, becauſe he had a wife, but b:cauſe he 
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he had been a fervent preacher againſt the mals, and all 
the idolatry thereof, ſeven years before, and then came 
and held with it again; for the which caule I reproved - 
him in the pulpit. And the words that I ſpake to him, 
are written in divers of my examinations at my firſt. 

impriſonment for that ſame. But in very deed, [knew 
But becauſe 1 
was ſent to priſon upon the breach of it, I bought a ſta- 
tute book, and whea I nad peruſed it, I perceived I had 
not offended by their owa law; and therefore ſtill when 
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three quarters or ever I was relealed, I was at mine. 
anſwer for that eighteen times. If any think I do no 
allow b:ſhops and prieſts marriages, let them look in my 
rſt examinations before the biihop of Chicheſter that. 


1 looked to be condemned with my brother that ſame 
day: But we may all fee that they can do nothing but as 
God will permit them to do. But when the time is 
full come, I truſt I ſhall run that joyful race that my 
brethren have done. Thus I commit you all into the 
hands of God, who is the preſerver, defender, and keep- 


The Fifth Examination” of Richard Woodman, before the 
_ biſhop of Wincheſter, the Archdeacon of Canterbury, Dr. 
Langdale, with a fat-headed prieſt, and others whoſe names” 
I know not, alſo with certain of the commiſſioners, at Ss. 
Mary Overy's church in Southwark, in the preſence of 
three hundred people at the leaſt, the 15th day of June, 


Anno 1557. TED | Pr 
Win bolts OODMAN, you were before us the 
inet, laſt day, and would not be kuown 
any wile that you were ſeat to prifoa for herely, gg 
Cain 


93 — 
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called for your accuſers, and ſtood ſtoutly in defending 
of yourſelf, and in your departing I hal thought you 
had ſpoken againſt Prieſt's marriages, thinking by your 
words we ſhould have found you an honeſt man, and 
conform:..ble, when we had called you before us again. 
You told ſuch a fair tale for yourſelf, as though you had 
bren free from all that was laid to your charge. For 
you ſaid it was all lies that I told againſt you; but ſince 

I have proved the contrary, as here is your own hand 
to ſhew. By the which I have proved, that you re- 
proved not the prieſt for lacking of authority, and be- 


_ cauſe he had not put away his wife, but becauſe you 


liked nor his preaching. For indeed I took it, that 
you reproved him becauſe he was not lawfully autho- 
Tized, but I have proved the contrary ſince. 


Mood. I told you not that I did either reprove him for 


lack of authority, or becauſe I Iked not his preaching, 


bur T told you wherefore I was firſt ſent to priſon. For | body. For Chrift ſaith in the fixth of John, hee 


| cateth my fleſh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and 
I will raiſe him up at the laſt day; which words prove, 

| {aid you, that if Judas eat the body of Chriſt, he muſt 

| needs be ſaved. , How ſay you now? Did Judas eat the 

| body of Chrift or not? oa rr on 


you ſaid I was ſent to priſon for hereſy, and made a long 
tale againſt mne. And indeed I told you that there was 
never a word of your ſayings true, but was all lies, as it 
was indeed. For I never was ſent to priſon for hereſy, 
neither held I any then, nor do now, I take heaven and 
earth to witneſs; but I told you I was ſent to priſon 
upon the breach of a ſtatute, which was for ſpeaking 
to a prieſt inthe pulpit, and for that cauſe the juſtices of 
that country had thought I had offended the ſtatute, 


and called me before them, and would have had me to 


have been bound to my good abearing, and becauſe 
1 refuſed it, they ſent me to priſon. 


words of the ſtatute, as I told you the laſt day. If any man 


do interrupt any preacher or preachers, lawfully autboriz- 


ed by the queen's majeſty, or by another lawful ordinary, 
7 that then every party that · ſo offendeth, ſhall ſuffer three 


months impritonment, and furthermore be brought to 
the Quarter Seſſions, and there being ſorry for the ſame, 
and alſo bound for his good abearing one whole year, to 


be releaſed, or elſe to remain to priſon again. 


And when I was in priſon, I bought .a ſtatute book, | 
which when J had peruled over, I found by the words | 


„ 


| praiſe God therefore. 


OO 


Winch, And here is good gear I tell you. I pray 
you hearken well to it; theſe be the words before the 
commiſſioners. How ſay you? do not you believe as 
{oon as the words be ſpoken by the prieſt, that there 
remaineth neither bread nor wine, but only the very 
body of Chrift, both fleſh and blood, as he was born of 


the Virgin Mary? theie were the words of the com- 


miſſioners. 


And then thou ſaidſt, thou durſt not ſay otherwiſe - 


than the ſcripture ſaith. I cannot find, ſay you, that 


it is the body of Chrift before it is received by faith, 


— 


thereof that 1 had not offended, becauſe he was not lawv- 


tully authorized, as the biſhop of London was certified 


by the hands almoft of thirty men, both e{ſquires, gentle- 
men, and ycomen, the chiefeſt-in all that country, For 


he bad not put away his wife, and therefore the ſtatute 


took no place on me, as I told you the other day. Where- | 


fore my lord of London, ſeeing me hive fo much wrong, 
did like a good man to me in that matter, and releaſed 
me. Now when I had told you this matter, you bade the 
_ ſheriff have me away; you ſaid you were glad I held a- 


— 


tion you aſked me. 


gainſt prieſts marriages, becaule | anſwered to the queſ. 


good in nothing elſe. | 8 1 
Mood. What, can you tell what I mean? let every 


man fay as he findeth; he did juſtly to me in that mat- 


= Tube fat Prieft. My lord, do you not hear what he 
aich by my lord of London? He ſaith he is a good 
mamiaan in that he releaſed him, but he meaneth that he is 


ter. I lay it he be not good in any thing elſe, 2s you 


ſay, he ſhall anſwer for it, and not I; for I have no- 
thing to do with other men's matters. 


- - Winch. Well, how lay you? how liked you his 
preaching ? I pray you tell us. * 
pod. That is no matter how I liked it. Howſoever 


I liked it, 1 offended not the ſtature. Wherefore you 


have nothing to ſay to me for that I am ſure, _ | 
Winch. Well, how like you this then ? here is your 


"own hand writing. L ara ſure you will not deny it,— 


Will you look on it? 


Mood. It is mine own handy work indeed, the which 


by God's help 1 will never deny, nor ever did yet, I 


D 


Iwill anſwer you to no 
And theſe be the | 


| bringing inthe 22d cf Luke, ſaying, Chriſt ſaid, Tate, 
| eat, this is my body, So I cannot prove it is his body be- 
| fore it is eaten. 


Then ſaid the commiſſioners, Did not 
Judas eat Chrift's body ? And if you can prove that Ju- 
das is ſaved (ſaid you) I muſt grant that he eat his 


Mood. Then J perceived he went about nothing but 
to caich words of me in his diocels, to condemn me 
with. Though I fhould confound him never ſo much, 


[ perceived that he was fully bent thereto. To whom 
i aniwered and indy EE, ion” 


uch thing, for 1 am none 


of your dioceſs ; wherefore I will not anſwer to you. _ 
Winch. Thou art within my diocels, and thou haſt. 
offended within my dioceſs; and therefore I will have 

"26 COMA Wee... © 1 | | 


Mood. Have to do with me if you will; but I will 


| have notbing to do with you, I tell you plainly; For 
though I be now in your dioceſs, I have not offended 


in your dioceſs; if I have, ſhew me wherein. 
| Winch, Marry here is.thine own hand writing, the 
| which thou affirmedſt in my dioceſs. 


— 


talk there was betwixt the commiſſioners and me, the 


which you have nothing to do witaal. 
Winch. No? hold him a book, and thou ſhalt ſwear 

whether thou holdeft it now, or not, and whether thou 

wroteft it not in my dioceſs, as I think thou didft; lay 


thy hand on the book. _ 


Wood, I will not be ſworn for you; for I am not ot 


your diocels ; and therefore you have nathing to do 
with me, And as for the. writing of the ſame, I never 


wrote one word of it in your diocels. 


Lang. No, did you not? my lord, let me ſee; I will 
find where you wrote it. ; 


mood. Then he took it and locked on it, and he 


found that I was ſent for out of the King's Bench, to 


come before the commiſſioners. 


Lang. My lord, here you may ſee it was in the King's 
Bench, the which is in your dioceſs. | ka 


The fat Prieſt, Where wrote you it then? 


go about to ſhed my blood. 


Winch, It is no great matter where it was written; it 


is here, and he denieth not but he wrote it, You ſhall 
hear more of it. Here the commiſſioners aſked you, 


whether Judas did eat any more than bare bread, and 


you anſwered, that he eat more than bare bread. | 
| | _ Where- 


— 


Mood. I do not deny but it is mine own hand wri- | 
ting; but that proverh never the more that I have of- 
fended in your dioceſs: for that doth but declare what 


Mood. Although I were fetched out of the King's 
Bench, that proveth not that I wrote it there, nor did I 
| I promiſe you truly. | 


Mood. Nay, I owe you not fo much ſervice as to tell 
| you; find it out as well as you can: For I perceive you 
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Whereupen they ſent you away back to the King's 
Bench again, and aſked yoy not what more, for the 
which cauſe, (as you have written here) you had a hell 
burning in your conſcience. For you had thought they 


would have ſent a diſcharge to the King's Bench, and ſo 
let me gol ſaid you) and regiſter my name in their books, 


that I had granted that Judas did eat the body of Chriſt, 


and ſo the goſpel ſhould have been ſlandered by me. 


For the which cauſe I was in ſuch caſe, 1 could ſcantly 
eat, drink, or ſleep for that ſpace, as all my e . 
can teſtify. If all you, I ſay, that go to the church of 


ſatan, and there hear the deteſtable doctrine that they 


{pit and ſpue out in their churches and pulpits, to the 
great diſhonour of God, if all you, I ſay, that come 


would come there no more. All this is your writing; 


wants; for they be your maſters, and you ſerve them, | 


_ . Winch. Nay, they be thy maſters, For the devil is 
maſter where hell is, and thou ſaidſt thou hadſt a burn- 
ing hell in thee. I pray thee tell me, how thou canſt 
avoid it, but chat the devil was in thee by thine own 


thy maſter, by thine own words 
3 Wed, Nay, I defy Judas and the devil, and his ſer- 


to the 


i it not hen Jay your. ; = 
Mood. I do not deny but it was mine own deed, _ 


- Winch, And I pray you, where is there ſuch ſpitting 


and ſpuing out of falſe doctrine as you ſpeak of? 


Mood. In the ſynagogue of ſatan, where God is diſ- 
honoured with falfe doftrine. - _ 
inch. And I pray you, where is one of them? 
Mood. Nay, that judge yourſelf; I came not hither to 


a }idge. A = %%%%êö; 9 oates 
1 Winch. Well, here you have affirmed, that Judas, 


| (your maſter) eat more than bread ; but yet he eat not 


the body of Chriſt, as you have declared by your words, 


For, you had a hell burning in your conſcience, becauſe 
you were in doubt, that the commiſſioners underſtood 
by your words, that Judas had eaten the body of Chriſt, 
becauſe you ſaid; he eat more than bare bread. There- 
fore thou hadſt a great ſort of devils in thee ; for in hell 
be many devils; and therefore the devil and Judas is 


9 


for any thing that I can ſee, I tell you truth. 


5 od. The hell that I had, was the loving correction 
ot God toward me, to call me to repentance, that 1 


ſhould not offend God and his people in leaving things 
| ſo dark, as I left that. For the which cauſe my con. 
| ſcience bare me record; I had not done well, as at all 
times I have felt the ſting of it, when I have broken the 
commandments of God by any means, as all God's 
people do, I dare ſay, and it is the loving kindneſs of 
God towards them, to drive them to repentance. But 
it is to be thought, that your conſcience is never trou- 


bled, how wickedly ſoever you do. For if it were, it 


ſhould not be ſo ſtrange to you as you make it, which 
declareth plainly whole ſervant you be. 


Winch. this! ] 
a perverſe villain as I never talked with in all my life. 


Hold him a book, I will make him ſwear, to anſwer di- 
rectly to ſuch things as I will demand of him; and if 


he will not anſwer, I will condemn him. 


Mood. Call you me a fellow? I am ſuch a fellow, 1 


tell you, that will drive you all to hell, if you conſent 
ſhedding of my blood, and you ſhall have blood 
to drink, as ſaith St John in his Revelation, the ninth 
chapter, and being in hell, you ſhall be compelled to 


ſay for pain of conſcience, This is the man that we 
have had in derifion, and thought his life madnets, 


and his end to be without honour ; but now we may 


ſee how he is counted among the ſaints of God, and we 


it grieveth me not to be called a fool at your hands. 


| | thee. EE 
there, had ſuch a hell burning in your conſcience for | 
the time, as I had till I came before them again, and 
had uttered my conſcience more plainly, I dare ſay you 


without law, he careth not for the king nor queen, 


| this, all the year together, and was unjuſtly taken from 


|| nance, and eſpecially you that be of my dioceſs. If any 


Nat . . .. out much of our talk; but this is the chieteſt of it. 
hat a naughty fellow is this? This is ſuch | 


W OO 5 5 
| are puniſned. This ſhall you ſee in hell, if you repent 
it not, if you condemn me. This you ſhall find in the 
hfth chapter of the book of Wiſdom : and therefore 
take heed what you do, I give you counſel, *' _ 
Winch, Wiidom, what ſpeakeſt thou of wiſdom ; thou 
_ hadſt it; for thou art as very a fool as ever I heard 
peak. | | 
Mood. Do you not know that the tooliſh things of 
this world muſt confound the wiſe things? Wherefore 


Winch. Nay, thou art none of thoſe fools; thou art 
an obſtinate fool, and an heretic. Lay hand on the 
book, and anſwer to ſuch things as I will lay againſt 
Wood. I will lay hand on the book for none of hou 
all. You be not my biſhop? and therefore I will have 
nothing to do with you. 1 1 | 

Winch. I will have to do with you. This man is 
I dare ſay; for he will not obey their laws. Let me ſee 

the king's commiſſion. I will ſee whether he will obey 
Won ĩ 3 „ 

Mood. 1 would you loved the king and queen's ma- 
jeſty no worſe than I do, if it pleated God: You would 
not do as you do then. 5 | . 

Winch, Hold him a book, he is a rank heretic.— 
200 ſhalt an{wer to ſuch things as I will demand of 
thee. | 1 | 7 B 

Mood. I take heaven and earth to record I am no he- 
retic, neither can [ tell wherefore I am brought to pri- 
ſon, no more than any man here can tell, and there- 
with I looked round about on the people, and ſaid to the 
biſhop, If you have any juft cauſe againft me worthy of 
death, lay it againſt me and let me have it; for I re- 
fuſe not to die (I praiſe God) for the truth's ſake, if 
Thad ten lives. If you have no caute, let me go home, 
I pray you, to my wife and children to ſee them kept, 
and other poor folk that I would ſet awork by the help 
of God. I have ſet on work an hundred perſons ere 


ger wh but God forgive them that did it, if it be his 
Winch. Do you not ſee howhe looketh about for help? 
But I would ſee any man ſhew thee a chearful counte- 


of you bid God ftrengthen him, or take him by the 
hand, or embrace him, or ſhew him a chearful counte- 
nance, you ſhall be excommunicated, and ſhall not be 
received in again, till you have done open penance ; and 
therefore beware of it. 1 INTL} =o 
Mood. I look for no help of men, for God is on my 
ſide, I praiſe him therefore; and therefore I need not to 
care who be againſt me, neither do I care,  ' _ 
Then they cried, away with him, and bring us ano 
ther. So I was cartied again to the Marſhalley, where _ 
I am now merry (I praiſe God therefore) as a ſheep | © 
appointed to be ſlain. But for lack of time, I have left 


The fixth and laſt Examination of Richard Wodman, > if. 
written and copied with his own hand. 


BY it known nnto all men by this preſent writing, that” I Ea 
Richard Woodman, ſometime of the are arble- 
5 | 


ton, in the county of Suſſex, was condemned for Ss er- 
laſting truth, Anna 1 557, July 16th. by the biſhop of Win- 
chefter, in the church of Saint Mary Overy's, in South- 


wark, there fitting with him the ſame time the biſhop of Chi- 
chefter, the archdeacon of Canterbury, D. Langdale, M. 
Roper, with a fat-headed prieſt, I cannot tell his name. All 


» 


theſe conſented to the ſhedding of my bloed, upon this occaſion, 
| ar hereafter followeth, 1 wh ; 
1 | IO 1 


Tab 
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Arne, Ba das received the ſacrament with a ſop | of heaven and of earth, and of all things viſible aud in- 
Ani the devil tuitbal; and becauſe I wwould not be feworn'upen | viſible, and in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, very 
a book, to anſtwer directly to fuch articles as he would declare | God; and every man. I believe in God the Holy Ghoft 
jo me ; and betauſe I would not believe that there remained | the comforter of all God's ele& people, and that he is 
neither bread nor wine after the words of conſecration, and | equal with the Father and the Son. I believe the true 
that the body of Chriſt could not be received of any but of the | cathohic chureh, and all the facraments that belong there- 


faithful : for theſe articles I was condemned, as hereafter ſhall | to. Fhus have I ended the account of my hope that I 
follow more at large, by the help of GG. SOT 


have of * ES TN MET . 
F Winch, And how believe you in the bleſſed ſacrament 
IRST, the biſhop ſaid when I came before him: of the altar; and with that word they all put off their 
k Vincheſter. You, were before us on Monday laſt | eaps to that abominable idol. „„ 
| paſt; and there you affirmed certain hereſies. How Mood. I pray you be contented, for Iwill not anſwer |} 
lay you now? Do you hold them ſtill or revoke them? | to any 4 + mana; for I perceive you go about to 
Mood. I held no hereſies then, neither do I now, as | ſhed my blood. gd. au ES 
the Lord knoweth, ' - | Winch, Not hold him a book, If he refuſe to ſwear 
Winch. No? did you not affirm, that Judas received | he is an anabaptift, and ſhall be excommunicated. 
bread ? which is an hereſy, unleis you tell what more] Weed. 1 will not ſwear for you, excommunicate me 
then bread, EL MD SO 2%. if you will. For yon be not meet to take an oath ; for 
Mood. It is herely to fay, Judas received no more then | you laid herefies to my charge in yonder pulpit, the 
bread? I ſaid he received more then bare bread, for he | which -ybu are not able to prove; wherefore you. be 
received the ſame ſacrament that was prepared to ſhew | not meet to take an oath of any man. And as for me, I 
forth the Lord's death, and becauſe he preſumed to eat | am not of your dioceſs, nor will have any thing ta do 
without faith, he eat the devil withal, as the words of | with you. j 2-4. © 7 7" 2 4, ONS 
_ Chriſt deelare ; after he eat the ſop, the devil entered in- Winch, I will have to do with thee, and I fay thou 
ta him, as you cannot dex. „„ LU VPVVVV[0 Soo y + 
inch Hold him a book. I will have you anfwerdi- | Mood. Yea, all truth is hereſy with you; but I am 
realy, whether Judas did eat the body of Chiift or no. | content to ſhew you my mind, how I believe in the ſa- 
 ___ Woedd. I will anſwer no more, for 1 am not of your dio- | crament of the body and blood of Chrift, without flat- 
 etſs, wherefore I will have nothing to do with 8 ſteriag. For that you look for, I am ſure. But I will 
- Winth, No, you be in my dioceſs, and you be of my | meddle no further, but what 1 hold myſelf of it. I 
_ dioceſs, becauſe you have offended in my dioceſls. ' | will not meddle of any other man's belief on it. 
Mood. I am not of your dioceſs, although I amin | N. Hargſ. Why? I am fure all men's faith ought to 
your Giocels, and I was 3 ern, oooh none hn nog dt E 
my Will: and 1 have not offended in your diocets, ifl | Wood. Yea, I grant you to, that all true chriſtians 
19 - have, tell me wherein I faith oughtto be alike, But will anſwer for myſelf. 
Mich. Here in your own hand writing, the which is | N. Harp. Well, let us hear what you ſay toit. © 
—_ hereſy. Theſe be the words: I cannot find, fay you, | Mood. I do believe, that when I come to receive the F} 
AJ that it is the body of Chriſt to any, before it is received | ſacrament of the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift, if it | 
in faith. How ſay you? is not this your own hand- | be truly miniftered according to Chriſt's inftirution, IT 1 
, Gar Cr LID | coming in faith, as I truſt in God I will whenfogver 
Mood. Yea, I do not deny but it is mine own hand- I come to receive it, I believing that Chriſt was born 
writing: but when, or where was it written, and where | for me, and that he ſuffered death for the remiflion of 
were the words ſpoken. i Im fins, and that I ſhall be ſaved by his death and 
 - Before the commiſſioners, and here is one of them; | blood-ſhedding, and to receive the ſacrament ot bread 
Maſter Roper, the words were ſpoken before you. Were and wine in that remembrance, that then I do receive 


—_— 


they:dor?. 3» whole Chriſt, God and man, myſtically by faith, this is . 
Koper. Yes indeed that they were, Woodman, I am ſure | my belief of the ſacramenn t. 
<0 you will not deny them; tor you have written the words | Then they ipake all at once, ſaying, myſtically by 
1 even as you ſpake them. 4h %%%, ũ ⁵ ² apt TORS EIB DIESER ang 
= Wood, No hr, indeed I will not deny but that I ſpake | The fat Prigt. What a fool art thou, myſtically by 
© f them, and 1 am glad that you have ſeen it. For you | faith, thou canft not tell what myftically is. 
2 — that whether | lie, or not. Iod. If I be a fool, fo take me: but God hath » 
Roper. Indeed the words be written word by word as | choſen ſuch fools of this world to contound ſuch wiſe 
C ↄ E ( ²my r Ec 
VVich. Well, here you affirm, that it is your own | The fat prieſt. I pray thee what is myſticall??̃ 
deed. How ſay you now? will you be ſorry for it, and | Wood. I take myftically to be the faith that is in us, 
become an honeſt man? IIthat the world teeth not, but God only. ROAD | 
pad. My lord, I truſt no man can ſay, but that l am inch. He cannot tell what he faith. Anſwer to the 2 
 _ ani honeſt man; and as for that, I marvel that you will | ſacrament of the altar, whether it be not the body of 
lay it to my charge, knowing that my lord of London Chriſt before it be received, and whether it be not the 
diſcharged me of all matters that were laid againſt me, body of Chriſt to whomſoever receiveth it? Tell me, 
when I was releaſed of him, : I or elfeT will excommunicate thee. „ 
Much. You were releaſed and it might fortune, it us Mood. I have faid as much as I will ſay? Excommu- 
dot laid to your charge then; theref6re we lay it to nicate me if you will. I am none of your dioceſs. The 
Four charge now, becauſe you be fuſpected to be an | biſhop of Chichefter is mine ordinary. Let him do it, 
heretic and we may call you before us, and examine | if you will needs have my blood, that it may be requir- 
you of your faith upon ſuipicion. ©  _| ed at his hand. _ VCC by, 
Mood. Indeed St Peter willeth me to render account of | Cyich. lam not conſecrated yet, I told you when ou 
my hope that I have in{Gbd; aud 1 am contehted 10 to | were with me. 3 } | | | 


A4. os if it pleaſe my bine e Hear me. J Weed. No indeed, your kine bring forth nothing but 
___ _'Ghitch, Les I pray you leteus hear it. {| cow-calveg, as it chanceth now; meaning thereby he 
Mood. I do believe in God the Father Almighty, make had not his buls from Rome. . 
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Then they were all in a great rage with me, and cal - therefore God will ſpue you out of his mouth. Where- 
led me all to naught, and ſaid I was out of my wits, be- fore I can believe none of you all, I tell you the truth, | 
cauſe, I ſpake feryently.to. every man's queſtion ;, all the | Winch. What? be we turn-coats and changelings, 
which 1 cannot remember, but I ſaid, _ i. 6 What, mee ont EG 
80 Feſtus. ſaid to Paul, when he ſpake the words of Mood. I mean, that in king Edward's time you taught 
foberneis and truth out of the Spirit of God, as I do, |. the doctrine that was ſet forth then, every one of you, 
But as you have judged. me, you be yourſelves. You | and now you teach the contrary ; and therefore I call 
will go to hell all the {ort ot you, if you condemn me, | you turn-coars and changelings, as I may well enough. 
if you. repent it not with ipeed, JI]j½%/ Which words made the moſt part ot them to quake. 
Mood. Then my keeper, and the ſheriff's deputy, Ful-| Winch. Nay, nc all as it chagged G0. 
ler, rebuked me, becauſe I ſpake ſo ſharply to them. | Wood. No? I pray where wer 

And ſaid, I pray you let me alone; I muſt anſwer for | Winch. I was in the 

=: ER „ 
Then there was much ado that 1 ſhould keep ſilence, 

and ſo I held my peace. Then G5 the biſhop of 


C 
Tower, as the lieutenant will 
Mood. If you were in the Tower, it was not there- 
fore, I dare ly, it was for ſome other matter. 


Wincheſter and the archdeacon of Canterbury, ſaying, en they all took heart of grace, and ſaid, My lord, 
We go net about to condemn thee, but go about to | he cometh to examine you; we think if he will not an - 


fave thy ſoul, if thofi wilt be ruled, and do as we would, 
ä 5 
Mood. To ſave my foul? nay, pou cannot ſave my 
1oul, My ſoul is ſaved already. I praite God there- 
fore. There can no man ſave my foul, but Jeſus 
Chriſt; and he it is that hath ſaved my ſoul, before the 
foundation of the world was laid. 3 
Dube fat prieſt. What an hereſy is that my lord? here 
is an hereſy. He faith his ſoul was ſaved before the 
foundations of the world were laid. Thou canſt not 
telt 95 thou ſayeſt. Was thy ſoul ſaved before it 
Was? . ö 


wer to the articles, you were beſt to ex communicate 


Mcd. Heis thenanghtic varlet heretic that ever I 
knew. I will read the ſentence againſt him. 

Wood. Then they ſpake all at once, and r 5 
them as faſt as I could. But I cannot remember it all, 
the words came out ſo thick, I ſpared them not, I praiſe 
God therefore, for I ipake freely. e * 
Then they that ſtood by rebuked me, and ſaid; You 
cannot tell to whom you ſpeak I think. 
Mood. No, think you ſo? they be but men. I am 
SEO nt en oo ACS ire 1 have Jpoken to a5; good as: they be. and botitr. 
Mood. Ves, 1praiſe God, I can tell what I ſay, and | than they will ever be, for any thing that I can lee, it 
| I fay the truth. Lock in the firſt to the Epheſians, and they repent m,, ET 
| there you ſhall find it, where Paul faith, Eph. 1. Bleſ- | Winch. Give ear, tor l will read ſentence againft you. 
| fed be Gad the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, who | Mood. Will you ſo? wherefore will you? you have no 

| hath bleſſed us with all manner of ſpiritual bleſſings in 


| . juſt cauſe to excommunicate me; and therefore if you 

heavenly things, by Chrift, according as he hath choſen 
us in himſelf before the foundation of the world was 
laid, that we ſhould be holy and without blame before 

him, through love, and thereto were we predeſtinated. 
Theſe be th of Pai elie 
true. And. therefore it is my faith, in and by Jeſus 
Chrift, that ſaveth, and not you, or any man elfe. _ 


| faith, Faith without works is dead, and we have free- 

will to do good works. Ot T9 Tu 
Maad. I would not that any of you ſhould think, that 
I diffallow good works. For a good faith cannot be 
without good works, Yet not of ourſelves, but it is 
the gift of God, as faith St Paul to the Philippians, 


the ſecond chapter, It is God that worketh in us 


both the will and alſo the deed, even of goodwill, 

Winch. Make an end; anſwer to me. Here is your 
ordinary, the archdeacon of Canterbury ; he is made 

your ordinary by my lord Cardinal, and he hath autho- 
rity to examine you of your faith upon a book, 
{wer to {uch articles as he will lay to you. And I pray 
you refule it not: for the danger is great if you do. 
Wherefore we deſire you to ſhew yourſelf a ſubject in 
this matter. FEC 
8 Then they ſpake all, and laid, Lo, wm lord deſireth 
you gently to anfwer to him, and ſo we do all. 


or my lord Cardinal may put whom he will in the bi- 
ſhop's office, until he is conſecrat e. 

Mood. I know not ſo much. If you will give me 
time 20 learn the truth of it (if I can prove it to be as 
you ſay) I will tell you my mind in any thing that he 
{ball demand of me without flattering. 
Prieſt. My lord and all we tell thee it is true; and 
therefore anſwer to him. | | 


food. I will believe none of you all, for you be turn 
coats and changelings, and be 2 minded, as ſaith 


— * 


St James; you be neither hot nor cold, as faith St John, 


e words of Paul, and I believe they be moſt 


to an- 


For if 
you refuſe to take an oath, he may excommunicate you. 


— 1 


* * 


Thou ſayeſt thou art not afraid to die; no more was 


Mood. Nay, I defy the devil, Judas and all their mem 
bers. And Judas' fleſh was not afraid, but his ſpirit and 
conſcience was afraid, and therefore d 


neſs in my fleſh to die, but a joyful conſcience, and a 
willing mind thereto, Wheretore my fleſh is ſubdued 
to it, I praiſe God, and therefore I am not afraid of 


death, þ 


* b 


Cbicb, Woodman, for God's lake be ruled. Tou 
know what you ſaid to me at my houſe. I could ſay 


Mood. Say what you can; the moſt fault chat P 
in me was, becauſe I praiſed the living God, and be- 
cauſe I ſaid, I praiſe God, and the Lord; which you 


told you where the words were written. "oy 
_ #inch, Well, how ſay you? will you cobfeſs that Ju- 
an dee the body of Chriſt ugworthily ? tell me 

Moacl. My lord, if you, or at of you all can prove 
before all this audience, in all the bible, that any man 


the which matter Idelire all this people to be witneſs. 


c eſpaired and 
hung himſelf. But 1 praiſe God, I feel no loathfome- 


Prieſt. Will you ſo? then we ſhall agree well enough. 
1 St Paul {auth ſo. 1 | - n | os 11 
Moad. I pray you where ſaith he ſo ? rehearſe the words. 

Prięſt. In the 11th of the firſt to the Corinthians he 


do condemn me, you will be condemned in hell; if 
you repent not: and I praiſe God, I am not afraid to 
die for God's ſake, if Lhad a hundred lives. 
Miucb. For God's ſake? nay, for the devil's ſake- 


J udas that hanged himſelf, as thou wilt kill thyſelt w:1- 
. ed >: | tully, becaule thou wilt not be ruled. ds gs 
The fat prigſt. What? Faith without works? St James | 


ought to be aſhamed of, if you have any grace; for 1 


- 


ever eat the body of Chriſt unworthily, then I will be 
with you in all things that you will demand of me, of 


ſaith, Whoſo eateth of this bread, and drinketh of this 


| becauſe he maketh no difference of the Lord's body. 


ad, 


cup unworthily, eateth and Jrinketh his own damnation, 
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Weed. Do. theſe words prove that Judas eat the body 
of ' Chrift unworthily? 1 pray. you let me ſee them. 
They were contented, then faid I, theſe be the words 
even that you ſaid: good people hearken well to them, 
* Wholo eateth of this bread and drinketh of this cup 
unworthily:“ He faith not, Whofo eateth of this body 
unworthily, or dricketh of this blood unworthily : But 
he faith ; © Whoſo eateth of this bread and drinketh of 
his cup unworthily (which is the facrament) eateth and 
drinketh Bis own damnation,” becauſe he maketh no 
difference between the ſacrament which repreſenteth the 
Lord's body, and other bread and drink: Here good 
people you may all tee they are not able to prove their 
ſayings true. herefore I cannot believe them in any 
JJ , 4 - Ao ee” . 
Winch. Thou art a rank heretic indeed, art thou an 
expounder? Now Iwill read ſentence againſt the. 
Moad. judge not left ye be judged. 
Eave judged me, you be yourfelt, Then he read the 
ſentence. Why ſaid I, Will you read the ſentence a- 


gainft me, and cannot tell wherefore? © © 
therefore thou ſhalt 


. Winch. Thou art an heretic, and 
EROS !... ĩ ͤ > 
Mood. I am no heretic, I take heaven and earth to wit- 
_ riefs, I defy all heretics, and if you condemn me, you 
will be damned, if you repent not. But God give 
. to repent all, it it be his will, and ſo he read 

orth the ſentence in Latin, but what he ſaid God 
 knoweth, and not I. God be judge between them and 
me. When he had done, I would have talked my mind 
td them, but they cried, Away, away with him. So I was 
carried to the Marſhalſey again, where I am, and ſhall 

be as lo 


i Ons pleate God; and I praiſe God moſt |} 
heartily, that ever he hath elected and predeftinated me 


to come to ſo high dignity, as to bear rebuke for his 
me's lake; his name be praiſed therefore, for ever and 


* 


ever, Amen. ed re nn 
And thus you have the examinattons of this bleſſed 
Woodman, or rather Goodman; whefeia may appear 
az well the great grace and wiidom of God in that man, 


1 


8 adverſaries, eſpecially of Dr White biſho} of Winchel- 
ter. Now followeth likewiſe the effect of his letter. 


A godly Letter of Richard Woodman, written to 4 Chriſ« 
© nan Woman, Mrs Roberts Hawkhurſt. 


£\YRACE, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, 
F and from his Son our alone Saviour-Jeſus Chriſt, 
by the operation and working of the Holy Ghoſt, be 
multiplied plenteouſly upon you dear ſiſter Roberts, 
that you may che more joyfully bear the croſs of Chriſt 
that ye are under, unto the end, to your only comfort 
and conſolation, and to all our. brethren and ſiſters that 
are round about you, both now and forever. Amen. 

In my moft humble wiſe I commend me unto you, 
and to all our. brethren and ſiſters in thoſe parts, that 
all my brethren with me are merry and joyful, we 
_ praiſe God therefore, looking daily to be diffolved from 
--/.. theſe: our mortal bodies, according to the good pleaſure 
dl dur heavenly Father, praiſing God alſo for your con- 


\ Nancy, and gentle benevolence, that you have ſhewed 
unto God's ele people, in this troubleſome time of per- 


© Tecution, which may be a ſure pledge and token of 
| God's: goodwill and favour towards you, and to all 
: Aer at hear thereof. For bleſſed are the merciful, 
tor they ſhall obtain mercy. Wherefore the fruits de- 
Clare always what the tree is. For a good man or wo- 
man, out of the good treaſure of their heart, bring 


forth good things. 


352] 
faith, let our light ſhine as in a dark place. 


For as you | 


| works, in tuffering all things 


5 


az alſo the groſs ignorance and barbarous cruelty ct his 


love our Lord unfeignedly, certifying you, that I and 


Woo 


theſe. days (the more is to be lamented) that. ſay God 


 aſketh but a man's heart; which is the greateſt in- 


jury that can be deviſed againſt God and his word. For 
St James ſaith, -Shew me thy faith by thy deeds, and I 
will ſhew thee my faith by my deeds, ſaying, the devils 
have faith, and tremble for fear, and yet ſhall be but 
devils ftiH, becauſe their minds were never to do good. 
Letius not therefore be like them, bur let our faith be 
made manifeſt to the whole world by our deeds, and in 
the midſt of a crooked and perverfe nation, as St Paul 
Ohh dear hearts, now is the goſpel of God overwhelm- 
ed with many black and troubleſome elouds of per- 
ſecution, for the which cauſe very few go about to have 
their eyes made clear by the true light of the goſpel, 
for fear of loſing their treaſures of this world, which 
are but vain, and ſhall perifh. e 
Let not us therefore be like unto them which light 
their candle, and put it under a buſhel; but let us ſet 
our candle upon a candleftick, that it may give light 


| unto all them that are in the houſe: that is to ſay, let 


all the people of the houſhold of God tee our good 
( atiently that ſhall be 
laid upon us for the goſpel's ſake, if it be death itſelf.” 


For Chriſt died for us, leaving us an example, that 


| we ſhould follow his ſteps; and as he hath given his 


lite for us, ſo ought we to give our lives for the de- 

fence of the goſpel, to the comfort of our brethren. 
How 18 it then that ſome will fay, that their faith 

is good, and yet they do all the deeds of antichrift the 
devil, and be not afhamed to atledge certain {criptureg,, 
to maintain their wickedneſs ? St Paul fgith, to believs . 

with the heart juſtificth, and to confeſs with the mouth 
maketh a man ſafe. Oh good God, here may all men 
lee, that no man or woman can have a true faith, unleſe 
they have deeds alſo; and he that doubteth, is like the 


waves of the ſea toſſed about of the wind, and can look 


tor no good thing at the Lord's hands. May not a 
man judge all ſuch to be like thoſe which St John 
ſpeaketh of, that be neither hot nor eold ; and there- 
fore God will (he faith) ſpue them out of his mouth? 
If we. judge evil of ſuch, have not they given us oeca- 


| fhon? had it not been better for them to have had 
milſtone tied about their necks, and to have been ca 

into the; ſea, then they ſhould give ſuch offences tog 

© | God's ele& people in condemning them as they do, in 


going to the ſynagogues of fatan, and there to receive 


| the mark of the beaft, in that they 1ce and hear God 
| blaſphemed there, and hold their peace? Doth not that 


declare to the whole world, that they allow their doings 
to be good? and theſe do not only defile themfelves; 
but alſo be an, occaſton to confirm the papiſts in their 
papiftry, and fo be an occafion of our week brother's 
alling, the which will be all required at their hands, 
| which will be too heavy a burden for them to bear, it 


| they repent it not with ſpeed. For they that know 


their maſter's will, and do it not, fhall be beaten with 
many ſtripes. Oh, do not we perceive, that now is 
the acceptable time that Chriſt ſpeaketh of? yea even 
now is the axe put to the roots of the trees, ſo that 
every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit now, muſt 
be hewn down, and caſt into * ECC 
Now is the Lord come with his fan in his hand, to 
try the wheat from the chaff, The wheat will be ga- 
thered into his bara, and the chaft he will burn as is a- 
foreſaid. Now is the time come we muſt go meet the 


to the feaſt, let us make no excuſes, Yea, our Maſter 
hath delivered his talents unto us. God give us grace 
to occupy them well, that at his coming he may receive 


Pry 


- 


- Where 


fore (dear fiſter} it is not as many affirm in 


his own with . Yea, now 1s the Lord come 
to ſee if there be any fruit upon his trees; ſo that . the 


bridegroom with oil in our lamps. We are alſo bidden 


a” woo. 3 
Lord come and find nene, be:will ſerve us as he did the 


wild fig-tree, that is, never fruit ſhall grow on him more; 


Alſo, it we go to meet the bridegroom without oil in 
our lamps, and ſhould goto buy, the doubt is, we ſhould 
be ſerved. as were the fooliſh virgins; that was, God 
{aid tothem, depart, I know vou not. Or if we ſhould - 
make excuſes to come to the feaft, others ſhall be bid- 
den in our rooms: If we occupy not our talents well, 
they ſhall he taken fram us and proven to others, and all 
luck unprofitdble. ſervapts. ſhall. be. caſt into priſon in 
bell, where ſhall be weeping and ing of teeth. - 
Oh good God! what a ſort of fearful fayings are 
hw 1 . 3 . hearken 
diligently hereto? Oh, may not all people well perceive 
now that this is the time that our — Chriſt ſpeak- 
eth of, that the father ſhould be againſt the ſon, and 
the ſon againft the father, and one brother againſt ano- 
ther, that the brother ſhall-deliver the brother to death; 
yea, and that the wicked ſhall ſay all maaner of wicked 
ayings againſt us for his name's ſake? The which I 
have well found by experience, I praiſe God therefore, 
that hath given me ſtrength to bear it. For I think 
there can be no evil deviſed but it hath been imagined 
againſt me, and that of my tamiliar friends, as David 
ſalth; hut I praiſe my Lord God they are not able to 
prove any of their ſayings true, bur that they go about 
to find faut in tbem that God hath choſen, becauſe they 
themſelves liſt not to take up their croſs; and follow 
Chriſt; and therefore they ſpeak evil of the thing that 
_ they know not, the which ſhall give account for it be- 
fore him chat is ready to judge both the quick and the 


But my truſt is, that all the people of God will be 
ruled by the counſel of St John, faying, My ſheep will 


hear my voice, ſtrangers they will not hear; meaning 
thereby, that ye ſhould. not believe firangers, , 
them ſtrangers that go about to ſubvert the goſpel. 
Wherefore mark well what they be, and try them well 
or ever you give credit to them, according to St John's 
counſel in his epiftle, ſaying, Believe not every ſpirit, 
but try the ſpirits whether they be of God, or not; 


＋ 


meaning thereby, that they that be not of God, will 


Iipeak 

Wbe ore (dear ſiſter) be of good chear, and give no 
eredit to ſuch people, whatioever you hear them ſay. 
For I have no. miſtruſt by God's help, but that all the 
world ſhall ſee and know that my blood ſhall. not be dear 


in mine own ſight, whenſoever it ſhall pleaſe God to 
give my adverſaries lea ve to ſhed it. I do earneſtly be- 
ſieve, that God: who hath begun this good work in me, 


will perform it to the end, as he hath: given me grace 
and will alway, to bear this eaſy yoke and light burden; 


the which I have always found, I praiſe my Lord God. 


' 


Ct ks 1: 


and even they 


ood of none but of them that be as they be. 


ſo depriv 
| nine others, to wit, five men and four women, 


3 5. 5 OE | 

For when I have been in priſon, wearing one while 
bolts, otherwhile ſhackles, otherwhile lying on the bars 
ground, ſometimes 4inting in the ſtocks, ſometimes bound 
with cords, that all my body hath been ſwoln, much like 

to be overcome for the pain that. hath been in my fleſh, 
-ſometimes fain to lie without in the woods and fields; 


wand eri 


to and fro, few I ſay, that durſt keep my 
compan 


or fear of the rulers, ſometimes brought be- 


fore  fticea, ſherifls, lords, doctors, and biſhops; ſome- 


times called dog lametimes devil, heretic, whoremonger 
trairor; thief, . with divorg other ſuch like; yea 
| did eat of my bread, that ſhould have 
been moſt my friende by nature, have betrayed me: Yet 
tor all this praiſe my Lord God that hath ſeparated me 
trom my mother's womb, all this chat hath happened 
unto me hath hears put; and moſt defeQtable and 
joyful of any. treature that ever 1 poſſeſſed; for [ praiſe 
God they are net able to prove one jot or tittle of. their 


ſayings true. Bu that way that they call hereſy, 1 
ſerve my lord God, and at all „ 


I have been brought, God hath given me mouth and 
wiſdom,  againft: which all my adverſarieg have not been 
able to reſiſt, I praiſe God therefore. . _— . 


* 


Wherefore: (dear ſiſter) be ot good comfort with alt. 
your brethren and ſiſters, and take no thought what 
you ſhall ſay, for it ſhall be given you the ſame hour, ac- 


cording to the promiſes, as 1 have always found, and as 


you and all other of God's ele& ſhall well find, when 


the time is full come. And whereas I and many other 


have hoped, that this perſecution would have been at 


an end cer this time, now I perceive that God will have 
a further trial to roct out all diflemblers, that no man 
ſhould rejoice:in himſelf, but he that rejoiceth, ſhall re- 
joine % m ER at et nd 9 

Wherefore. if prophecy ſhould fail, and tongues ſhould 
ceaſe, yet love muſt endure. For fear. hath painfulneſs; 
but perfect love cafteth out all fear: which love I have 
no miſtruſt but God hath poured it upon you ſo abun- 

dantly, that nothing in the world ſhall be able to ſepa- 

rate you from God. Neither high nor low, rich nor 
poor, life nor death, ſhall be able to put you from Chriſt: 
but by him J truſt you ſhall enter into I 


the ſame eyes that-you now have, and all other faithil 
| people that continue to the end. Give all honour and 


glory to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 


Holy Ghoſt, three perions and one God, to be honour- . | 
ed now and ever, Amen. „ e 


After theſe examinations thus bad and Dan; enced 


between Richard Woodman and the biſhops, he was (es 


is 2 judged by ſentence of condemaation, and 
of his life; with whom allo was burned 


f ; ew Jeruſalem, 
there to live for ever, beholding the glory of God Wik 


3 
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Die Mar tyr dom of | 


a little packet of laces, pins, points, and ſuch like things, 
he travelled from village to village; by ſelling of which 
he made a {mall ſhift to ſuſtain himielf and his poor 
_ wife nud child een. . 
Alt laſt a juſtice of Kent, called Maſter Moyle, took 


called the Guildhall, more than a year. 
time, the good old father abode in a chamber locked up 
all the day, and ſpent his time in devout prayer, and 
reading the ſcriptures, and in carding wool, which his 
wife ſpun. His wife alſo begged bread and meat for 


1 E O 


truth in Hadley. He was a godly devout old man, 


M. Newall had been put into the benefice, he put out 


good Yeoman, and placed in his room a popith curate, 
to maintain and contiuue their Romiſh religion, which 


now they thought fully eftabliſhed. After this he wan- 
dered a long time from place to place, exhorting all 


men to ftand faithfully to God's word, earneftly to 
give themſelves unto prayer, with patience to bear the 


croſs now laid upon them tor their trial, with boldneſs 
to confeſs the truth before the adverſaries, and with 


an undoubted hope to wait for the crown and reward | 
ot eternal felicity.” But when he perceived his adverſa- 


ries toly in wait for him, he went into Kent, and with 


poor Yeoman: and ſet him in the ftocks a day and a 


with, he let him go again. So he came ſecretly again 


Fo Hadley, and tarried with his poor wife, who kept him 


ſecretly in a chamber of the town houſe, commonl 
All-the whic 


herſelf and children, and by ſuch poor means they ſuſ- 
—— themielves. Thus the faints of God endured 


hunger and miſery, while the prophets of Baal lived in 
jollity, and were coftly pampered at Jezabel's table. 
Act length parſon Newall perceiving that Yeoman was | 


ſo kept by his poor wife, he took with him the bailiff's 


_ deputies and ſervants, and came in the night to where 
4 Yeoman was, and broke open five doors to get to 


im, when he found him in bed with his wife and 
children, and ſaid unto him in an ireful manner, I 
thought I ſhould find a villain and a whore together. 
He would have plucked the cloaths off them ; but Yeo- 


man held them faft, and ſaid to his wife, Wife, ariſe 


ant put on thy cloaths. And unto the parſon he ſaid, 


Na parſon, no villain nor whore, but a married man 
and his wife, according unto God's ordinance, and bleſ- 
ſed be God for lawful matrimony. I thank God for 


this great grace; and I defy the -pope and all his po- 
Perf. Then they led Yeoman to the cage, and ſet him 
in the ſtocks till day-light. 
There was then allo in the cage an old man named 
John Dale, who had fitten there three or four days, be- 
cauſe when thelſaid parſon Newall with his curate exe- 
cuted the Romiſh ſervice in the church, he ſpake openly 
unto him, and ſaid, O miſerable and blind guides, will 


ſervant of Chrift Dr Taylor, who ſuffered for the 


of ſeventy years of age, had dweltin Hadley many 

years, was well ſkilled in the ſcriptures, and employed 
is time in giving godly exhortations to the people. Dr 

Taylor left him his cure at his departure ; but as ſoon as | 


—— 


the 


| them be. puniſhed a day or two, and ſo to let them go; 


RICHARD YEOMAN, at Norwich, in the Reign of © 
8 Queen Mary, Anno 1558, 88 | 
Rs YEOMAN wee curate tothiet eminent 


ye ever be blind leaders of the blind ? will ye never a- 
mend? will ye never ſee the truth of God's word? 


Will neither God's threats nor promiſes enter into your 


hearts? will the blood of martyrs nothing mollify your 


ſtony ſtomach ? O obdurate hard-hearted, perverſe, and 


crooked generation. O damnable fort, whom nothing 
can do good unto. 6 9 1 „ 


Theſe and like words he ſpake in ferventneſs of ſpirit - 
againſt the ſuperſtitious religion of Rome. Wherefore 


pariſon Newall cauſed him torthwith to be attached, 
and fet in the ſtocks in the cage. So he was kept there 
till Sir Henry Doile, a juſtice, came to Hadley. 

Now when poor Yeoman was taken, the parſon cal- 
led earneſtly upon Sir Henry Doile to ſend them both 
ro priſon. Sir Henry Doile earneftly laboured and en- 


treated the parſon to conſider the age of the men, and 


their poor eſtate; they were perſons of no reputation 
nor preachers; wherefore he would defire him to let 


at the leaſt John Dale who was no prieſt: and there- 


fore ſeeing he had fo long ſitten in the cage, he thought 


it puniſhment enough for this time. When the parſon 
heard this, he was exceedingly mad, and in a great rage 
called them peftilent heretics, unfit to live in the com- 
| monwealth of chriſtians, Wherefore I beſeech you ſir, 
night; but having no evident matter to charge him | 


quoth he, according to your office, defend the holy 


church, and help to ſuppreſs theſe ſets of hereſies, &c; 
which are falle to God, and thus boldly ſet themſelves, 


to the evil example of others, againſt the queen's gra- 

cious proceedings. Sir Henry Doile ſeeing he could 
do no good in the matter, and fearing alſo his peril, if 
he ſhould meddle too much in the matter, made out the. 
writ, and cauſed the conftables to carry them forth to 
Bury gaol. For now were all the juſtices, tho' ever ſo 
mighty, afraid of every ſhaven crown, and ſtood in as 
much awe of them, as Pilate did of Annas and Caiphas, 
and of the phariſaical brood, which cried Crucify hint, 


cruciſ him, if thou let him go, thou art not Caſar's friend. 


| Wherefore whatſoever their conſciences were, yet (if 
they would eſcape danger) they muſt needs be the po- 
on biſhop's ſlaves and vaſlals. So they took Richard 
eoman and John Dale, pinioned, and bound them 
like thieves, ſet them on horſback, and bound their legs 
under the horſes' bellies, and ſo carried them to the 
gaol at Bury, where they were tied in irons; and for 
that they continually rebuked popery, they were thrown 
into the loweſt dungeon, where John Dale through 
ſickneſs of the priſon, and evil keeping, died in priſon, 
whole body, when he was dead, was thrown out and 
buried in the fields: He was a man of 46 years of age, 
aweaver by his occupation, well learned in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, faithful and honeſt in all his converſation, ſted- 
faſt in confeſſion of the true doctrine of Chrift ſet forth 
in king Edward's time; for the which he joyfully ſuf- 
tered priſon and chains, and from this worldly dungeon 
he departed in Chriſt to eternal glory, and the bleſſed 
paradiſe of everlaſting felicity. | 
After John Dale was dead, Richard Yeoman was 
removed to Norwich priſon, where, after ſtrait and evil 


keep- 
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of the faith. an 
king of bleſſed memory, holy king Edward the ſixth, 
and from that he would in no wile vary. Being requi- 
red to ſubmit himielt to the holy father the pope. I 


defy him (faid x and all his deteſtable abominations : 
I willin no wile 
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ave to do with him, nor any thing 
that appertaineth to him. The chief articles objected to 


E 
| keeping, he was examined of his faith and religion,— | 
Then he boldly and conſtantly confeſſed himſelf to be 


confeſſion that was ſet forth by the late | 
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bim, were his marriage, and the maſs ſacrifice. Where- 


truth, he was condemned, degraded, and not onl 
burnt, but moſt crvelly tormented in the fire. So ende 
he his poor and miſerable life, and entered into the bleſ- 
{ſed boſom of Abraham, enjoying with. Lazarus the 
comfortable quietneſs that God hath prepared for his 
eleCt ſaints. ot ee 


Tv LIE of JEROM ZANCHIUS. | 


I has been aſſerted, that this great divine was born at 


Alzano, a town of Italy, ſituate in the valley ot Seri, 
or Serio. But the learned John Sturmius, who was not 


tus familia Bergomi; born of an illuſtrious family, at 


= only Zanchius's contemporary, but one of his moſt in- 
timate friends, expreſsly affirms, in a ſpeech delivered 
on a public and important occaſion, that he was nobili na- 


Bergamo, the capital of a little province, in the north- 


weſt of Italy; antiently a part of Gallia Ciſpadana; but 
in the year 1 428, made a parcel of the Venitian territory, 
as it ſtill continues. I look upon Sturmius's teftimony 


as deciſive: It being hardly credible that he could mi- 


take the native place of a colleague, whom he ſo high- 
ly valued, who was living at the very time, and with 


whom he had oppartynity of converſing daily. Stur- 

mius adds, that t at 

fortreſs built (probably by ſome of Zanchius's anceſtors) 
known by the name of the Zanchian Tower. 


* » 


In this city was our author born. February 2, 1516. 


At the time of his birth, part of the public ſervice then 
performing was, A light to lighten the Gentiles, &c. And, 


Luther, and began to ſpread far and wide. 


At the age of twelve years, Zanchius loſt his father, 
who died of the plague, A. D. 1528. His mother ſur- 


y God's good providence, the Reformation broke forth 
the very next year, in Germany, under the auſpices of | 


ere was then remaining at Bergamo, a 


- vived her huſband but three years. Deprived thus of 


both his parents, Zanchius refolved on a monaſtic 
life: and accordingly joined himſelf to a ſociety of ca- 
nons regular. He did this, partly to improve himſelf 
in literature, and partly for the ſake of being with ſome 
of his relations, who had before entered themſelves of 


that houſe. Here he continued nineteen years; chief- | 
ly devoting his ſtudies to Ariſtotle, the languages, and 


ſchool-divinity. 


It was his happineſs to become acquainted, very ear- 


ly in life, with Celſus Maximilian, count of Martinen- 
go: Who, from being, like Zanchius, a bigoted papiſt, 
by education, became afterwards a burning and ſhining 
light in the reformed church. Ot our author's intima- 
cy with this excellent nobleman, and its bleſſed effects, 
- himſelt gives us the following account: I left Italy 
for the goſpel's ſake; to which I was not a little ani- 


' mated, by the example of count Maximinian, a learned 


and pious perſonage, and my moſt dear brother in the 
Lord. We had lived together, under one roof, and' 
in a ſtate of the ſtricteſt religious friendſhip, for the 


greater part of ſixteen years, being both of us canons. 


regular, ot nearly the {ame age and ſtanding; uniſons 
in temper and diſpoſition; purſuing the ſame courſe of 
ſtudies: and, which was better ſtill, joint hearers of Peter 
Martyr, when that apoſtolic man publicly expounded 


\ 


tures on the Pſalms to us his monks.” From this me- 
morable period we are, evidently, te date:the zra of 


Zanchius's awakening to a true fight and experimental 
ſenſe of divine things. His friend the count, and the 


learned Tremellius, were alſo converted, about the 
lame time, under the miniſtry of Martyr, . 


its purity. The count, whole gifts and graces were a- 
bundantly ſuperior to mine, preached with much great- 


| er enlargement of ipirit, and freedom of utterance, than 
I could ever pretend to: It was, therefore, no wonder 
that he found himſelf conftrained to fly his country be- 


fore I was. The territory of the Griſons, was his im- 


after, he ſettled at Geneva; where he commenced the 
firſt paſtor of the proteſtant Italian church in that 


e at length comfortably fell aſleep in 
Chriſt, A. D. 1551, after having on his death-bed, 


vin. 


preach, nor even ſtay with ſafety. Toward the latter 


ced to follow their maſter from their native land; of 
which number Zanchius was one. Being thus a retu- 
gee, or, as himſelf uſed. to expreſs it, delivered from 


his Babyloniſh captivity ; he went into Griſony, where 


he continued upwards of eight months; and then to 
Geneva, where, after a ſtay of near a twelvemonth, 
he received an invitation to England (upon the recom 
mendation of Peter Martyr, then in this kingdom) to 
fill a divinity-profeſſorſhip here; I ſuppoſe at Oxford, 


| where Martyr had been for {ome time ſettled. Zanchi- 
us embraced the offer, and began his journey; but was 


detained on his way by a counter invitation to Straſ- 


burg, where the divinity chair had been lately vacated 
by the death of the excellent Caſpar Hedio. 
Zanchius was fixed at Straſburg, A. D. 1553, and 


taught there almoſt eleven years: But not without ſome 
uneaſineſs to himſelf, occaſioned by the malieigus oppo- 
ſition of ſeveral, who perſecuted him for much the ſame 


reaſon that Cain hated righteous Abel, 1 John, iii. 12. 


| Matters, however, went on tolerably, during the life- 


time 


fore when he continued ftedfaft in confeſſion of the 


st Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, and gave private lec⸗ 


This happy change being effected, our author's ſtu- 
dies began to run in a new channel. The count (ſays 
he) and myſelf betook ourſelves to a diligent read- 
ing of the holy ſcriptures; To which we joined a 
{al of the beſt of the fathers, and particularly St Auſtin. 
For ſome years, we went on thus in private.; and, in 
public, we preached thegoſpel, as far as we were able, in 


peru- 


mediate place of retreat: From whence removing ſoon 
city. Having eee executed this ſacred office, for 

ſome years, 

commended the overſight of his flock to the great Cal- 


Ir was in the year, 1550, that Peter Martyr himſelf 
was obliged to quit Italy, where he could no longer 


end of the ſame year, eighteen. of his diſciples were for- 
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time of Sturmius; who was then at the head of the u- 
niverſity, and Zanchius's faſt friend. At Straſburg it 
was that he preſented the famous declaration of his faith 
concerning predeftination, final perſeverance, and the 
5 2 Supper. He gave it in to the ſenate October 22, 
1562. 75 
Jiu proportion as the old ſenators and divines died off, 
one by one, Zanchius's ſituation at Straſbarg grew more 
and more uncomfortable. 


Augſburg confeſſion on pain of loſing his profeſſorſhip. 


with this declared reſtriction, modo orthodoxo intelligatur 3 
© that it ſhould be underſtood only in an orthodox tenſe. 


Notwithftanding the expreſs limitation with which he | 


fettered his ſubſcription, ftill this great and good man 
ſeems, for peace ſake, to have granted too much, con- 

__cerning the manner of Chriſt's 1 in the Lord's 

Supper; as appears by the: firſt th 

maintained by him about this time. 


Not content with Zanchius's conceſſions, ſeveral of 
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trates, Heſhuſius's incendiary piece ſtole through the 

preſs: And Zanchius's efforts, to ſtifle its publication, 
were looked upon, by the author's party, as an injury 
never to be forgiven. They left no methods uneſſayed 


Matters at length came to 
that height, that he was required to ſubſcribe to the 


| a ſelect committee of thirteen, 
After mature deliberation, he did indeed ſubſcribe ; but 


of the three theſes, 


the Straſburg bigots perſiſted in raiſing a controverſial | 


duft ; particularly John Marbach, native of Schawben, 
or Swabia : A turbulent, unſteady theologift ; pedantic, 
and abuſive ; a weak, but fiery diſputer, who delighted 

to live in the ſmoke of contention and virulent debate. 
He was, among the reſt of his good qualities, exceſhve- 


ly lequacious 3 which made Luther ſay of him, on a 
very public occaſion, Ori hujus Suevi nunquam araneæ po- 
terunt telas texere; this talkative Swabian need not be 
afraid of 1piders; for he keeps his lips in ſuch conſtant 


motion, that no ſpider will ever be able to weave a gob- 


web on his mouth.” His opponents tendered accuſations 

againſt him, of errors in point of doctrine; particularly 
for his ſuppoſed heterodoxy concerning the nature of the | 

Lord's Supper; his denial of the ubiquity of Chriſt's na- 


tural body, and his proteſting againſt the lawfulneis of 
images, & 


ſome of Luther's pretended diſciples, after the death of 


that glorious Reformer (and he had not been dead at this 
time above fifteen years) begin to fall off from the doc- 
trines he taught, though they ſtill had the effrontery to | 


call themſelves by his name! | 


A grand occaſion of this diſſention, was a book con- 
cerning the eucharift, and in defence of conſubſtantia- 


tion, written by one Heſhuſius; a fierce invidious 
preacher who laſhed the opprobriousnames of hereticand 
atheift on all, without diſtinction, 


c. Nay, they even went ſo far, as to charge | 
him with unſound opinions concerning predeſtinatiod. 
and the perſeverance of the truly regenerate ; ſo early did 


alatine, [Frederic III.) Peter Martyr, Bullinger, Calvin, 
Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, and other great divines of that 


age. Zanchius, in mere reſpect to theſe venerable names 


did, in concert with the learned Sturmius, prevail with 


the magiſtrates of Straſburg to prohibit the impreſſion. 


Mr Bayle is ſo candid as to acknowlege, that Zanchius 


cauſed this book to be ſuppreſſed, not on account of its 


docttine, which he lett to the judgment of the church; | 
dut for the calumnies of the preface.” Zanchius was 


a a zealous friend to religious liberty. He had too great 
a ſhare of good ſenſe and real religion, to purſue any 
meaſures, which ſimply tended either to reſtrain men 
from declaring their principles with ſafety, or to 
| ſhackle the human mind in its enquiries after truth, — 
But he ardently wiſhed to ſee the contending parties, of 
every denomination, carry on their debates with chriſ- 
tian meeknel(s, modeſty, and benevolence : And, where 
chele amiable ingredients were wanting, he looked upon 
_ diſputation as a malignant fever, endangering the health, 
peace, and ſafety of the church. When candor is loft, 
truth is rarely found. 0 TS 


„ 1 
Notwithſtanding the precautions taken by the magiſ- 


to remove him from his profeſſorſhip. Many compro- 


miſing expedients were propoled, by the moderate of 


both parties. The chapter of St Thomas (of which 


Zanchins himſelf was a canon) met, to conſider what 4 


courle ſhould be purſued, By them it was reterred to 


unchriftian heats, and, at the ſame time, no leſs deter- 
mined to prelerve integrity and a good conſcience ; ſub- 


| {cribed in theſe cautious terms: Hanc doctrina formulam 
ut piam agnoſco, ita etiam recipios :; * I acknowledge this 

| ſummary of doctrinè to be pious, and ſo I admit it.“ 
This condeſcenſion, on Zanchius's part, was not fol- 

| lowed by thoſe peaceful effects, which were expect- 
ed. The peace was too loolely patched up, to be of 
any long duration. His adverſaries began to worry him 

| afreſh 3 and, juſt as meaſures were bringing on the car- 

| pet, for a new and more laſting compromiſe, our di- 
vine received an invitation to the church of Chiaven- 


no, ſituate on the borders of Italy, and in the territory 
of the Griſons. TIE 1 | 


Aguſtin Mainard, paſt 


was choſen to ſucceed him. Having very ſlender proſ- 


pect of peace at Straſburg, he obtained the conſent of 
the ſenate to reſign his canonry of St Thomas, and pro- 
teſſorſhip of divinity. Whilſt the above debates were 
depending, he had received ſeparate invitations to Zu- 
| rich, Geneva, Leyden, Heidelburg, Marpurg and 


Lauſanne ; But, till he had ſeen the reſult of thin 
Straſburg, he did not judge any of theſe calls 
clently providential to determine his removal. 


at 
uffi- 


Hle leit Straſburg in November, 1 563, and entered 
whoſe religious ſyſ- 


tem went an hair's-breadth above or below his own ſtan- 
dard. In his preface, he groſsly reflected on the elector 


on his paſtoral charge at Chiavenna, the beginning of 


January following. But he had not long been there, 


before the town was viſited by a diſmal peſtilence, 
which, within the ſpace of ſeven months, carried 


off twelve hundred of the inhabitants. Zanchius, 


however, continued to exercile his miniftry, as long 


as there was an aſſembly to preach to. At length 
the far greater part of the town's- men bein 


he retreated for a while, with his tamily, to an adjoining 


mountain. His own account is this (tom-vii. part 1. 


| col. 36. 37:) © Mainard, my pious predeceſſor, had of- 


ten toretold the calamity, with which the town of 


Chiavenna has been ſince viſited. All the inhabitants 


God did not prophecy at random. —When the plague 


actually began to make havock, I enforced repeniaace 
and faith, while I had a place to preach in, or any con- 


gregation to hear.— Many being dead, and others hav- 
ing fled the town (like ſhip-wrecked mariners, who, 
to avoid inftant deſtruction, make toward what coaſt 
they can); but very few-remained : And, of theſe re- 
maining few, ſome were almoſt terrified to death, others 
were ſolely employed in taking care of the 1 


Zanchius offered to de- 
bate the agitated points, in a friendly and peaceable 
manner, with his opponents: Which offer not being 
| accepted, he made ſeveral journies to other churches 
and univerſities in different parts of Germany; and re- 
queſted their opinions: Which he brought with him in 
writing. Things, however, could not be ſettled, till the 
ſenate of Straſburg convened an aſſembly, from other 
diſtricts, conſiſting partly of divines, and partly of per- 
tons learned in the laws. Theſe referees, after hearing 
both ſides, recurred to the old, fruitleſs expedient, of a- 
greeing on certain articles, to which they adviſed each 
party to ſubſcribe. Zanchius, deſirous of laying theſe 


tor of that place, was lately dead; | 
and a meſſenger arrived, to let Zanchius know that he 


g [wept away, 


ſick, and 


| have been too well convinced, that that holy man f 


TY 


_ own ſoul, ucr enjoyed a better ſhare of health.“ 


and paihonate 
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walls. They concurred in ad- 
viſing me to coniult mine own ſafety, by withdrawing 
for a time, till the indignation ſhould be overpaſt. 1 
betook myſelf, therefore, with ali my family, to an high 
mountain, not a vaſt way from the town, yet remote 
from human converſe, and peculiarly formed for con- 


otherT in guarding ue 


templation and unmoleſted retirement. Here we led a 
{olitary lite, for three months and an half. I devoted 
my time chicily to meditation and writing; to prayer, 
and reading the ſcriptures. I never was happier in my 
After- 
wards, the plague beginning to abate, he quitted his 


 Tetreat, and reſumed the public exerciſe of his function. 


After four years continuance at Chiavenna, Frederic 


III. cleQtor palatine, prevailed with him to accept a di- 
vinity profeſſorſhip, in the univerſity of Heidelberg, 
upon the deceaſe of the famous Zachary Urſin, In the 


beginning of the year 1568, Zanchius entered on his 
new {ituation ; and, ſhortly after, opened the chair, with 
an admirable oration, De cenſervando in coclefra puro puts 
verbo Dei. In the ſame year, he received his doQtor's 


degree: The eleQor palatine, and his ſon, prince Caſi- 


mir, bonouring the ceremony with their preience, 
He had not been long ſettled in the palatinate, when 


the elector (one of the moſt amiable and religious prin- | 
ces of that age) ſtrongly folicited him to confirm and 
_ elucidate the dodrine of the trinity, by writing a profeſ- 
_ ſet! treatiſe on that moſt important ſubjz&: deſiring 

him, moreover, to be very particular and explicit 'in | 
caaveſſing the arguments made uſe of by the Socinians; 
_ who had then fixed their head-quarters in Poland and | 
Tranſylvania, and were cxhauſting every artifice, of {o- | 
phiſtry and ſubterfuge, to degrade the Son and Spirit of | 
God to the level of mere creatures. Zanchius accord- 
ingly employed his leiſure hours in obeying this pious 
command. His maſterly and elaborate treatiſe De Dei 
natura; and that De tribus Elohim uno codemque Jehova; 
were written on this occaſion: Treatiſes, traught with 
the moſt ſolid learning and argument; breathing, at the 


fame time, the amiable ſpirit of genuine candor and 


_ tranſparent piety. Among a variety of intereſting par- 
ticulars, he does not omit to inform his readers, that 
Iælius Sccinus, and other favourers of the Servetian 
1 ypothelis, had ſpared neither pains, nor art, to pervert 
bis judgment, and win him over to their party: But 
that finding him inflexible, they had broke off all inter- 
_ courſe with him; and, from artful adulators, commen- 
ced his determined enemies. 
even looked upon as a bleſſing, and for which he con- 
ccived himſelf bcund to render his beſt thanks to the ſu- 
preme head of the church, Chriſt Jeſus.— He retained | 


An event this, which he 


his profeſſorſhip at Heidelberg ten years; when the e- 
lector Frederic being dead, he removed to Newſtadt, the 
reſidence of prince John Caſimir, count palatine. Here 
he choſe to fix his {tation for the preſent, in preference 
to*two invitations he had juſt received; one from the 
univerſity of Leyden, then lately opened; the other 


from the proteftant church at Antwerp.—The conduct 


of divine providence, reſpecting Zanchius's frequent re- 
movals, is very obſervable. He was a lover of peace, 

ly fond of retirement. But he was too 
bripht a luminary to be always continued in one place. 


The /alt of the earth muſt be ſprinkled here and there, in 


order to be extenſively uteful, and to ſeaſon the church 
throughout. Hence God's faithful miniſters, like the 
clizers in a monarch's army, are quartered in various 
places; ſtationed and remanded hither and thither, as 
may moſt conduce to their Maſter's fervice. 8 


The church of Newſtadt, enjoyed our author upwards 
of leven ycars. 


Being, by tliat time, far advanced in 

life, and the infirmities of age coming on him very faſt, 

he found himſelf obliged to ceaſe from that conſtant ſe- 
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time, very ſubſtantial marks of reſpect and favour from 


ſet up to his memory, with this inſcription : 


outlines of his life; comprizing little elſe but a dry de- 


ings on wood, repreſent him as extremely corpulent, 


of below. His clear inſight into the truths of the goſ- 


N 17 
ries of labour, and intenſeneſs of application, which he 
had, ſo long, and ſo indefatigably, undergone. He was, 
at his own requeſt, diſmiſſed from public ſervice, at 
Newſtadt, by the elector Cafimir ; receiving, at the fame 


that religious and generous prince. . = 
From Newſtadr, hayfepaired, once more; to Heidel- 
berg; chiefly with a view to ſee ſome of his old friends. 

his proved his laſt removal on earth: For, ſhortly 
after, his ſoul, now.ripe for glory, dropt the body, and 
aſcended to heaven, about fix in the morning of No- 
vember 19, 1590, in the ſeventy-fifth year of his age. 
His remains were interred at Heidelberg, in the college 
chapel ot St Peter; where a ſmall monumental ſtone was 


HIERONYMI Vic ſunt condita ofa AANCHII, 
Tali ; exulantis, CHRISTI amore, a patria: _ 
Oui Theologus quantus ſuerit et Philoſophus, 
Teſtantur hoc, Libri editi ab Eoplurimt ; 
 Teftantur hoc, quos voce docuit in Scholis ; 
Duique audiere Eum docentem eccleſias. 
Nunc ergo, quamvis hinc migrarit Spiritu, 
Claro tamen nobis remanjſit nomine. OE 
Deceſſit A. Mpxe. Die 19. Novemb. 
Here ZANcuy reſts, whom love of truth conftrain'ds.. 
_ To quit his own and ſcek a foreign land, 
How good and great he was, how form'd to ſhine, 
How fraught with ſcience human and divine; 
Suinclent proof his numerous writings give, 
And thoſe who heard him teach and ſaw him live. 
Tarch ſtill enjoys him, tho' his ſoul is fled : x6 
His name is deathleſs, tho' his duſt be dead. 


He departed hence in the year 1590, and on the nine- 
teenth day of November. . 1 
One cannot help lamenting, that no more is te he 

collected concerning this incomparable man, than a f 


tail of dates and removals, EE Ceo OREN 
Some very old and ſcarce prints, ſtruck from engrav- 
even to unwieldineſs: and yet, from the aftonithin 
extent, profoundneſs, and exquiſite activity, of his 
learning, judgment, and genius, one might well nigh 
be induced to imagine, that he conſiſted entirely of ſoul, 
without any dead weight of body at all. He ſeems to 
have been poſſeſſed, and in a very ſuperior degree, of 
 thoſc}zraces, virtues, and abilities, which enn ble and ex 
alt human nature to the higheſt elevation it is capable 
pel, is wonderful; eſpecially, conſidering chat the church | 
of God was but. juſt emerging from the long and diſ- 
mal night of popiſh darkneſs, and himſelf, previous to 
his converſion, as deeply plunged in the ſhades as any. 
It is a bleſſing, which but few are favoured with, to 
ſtep, almoſt at once, out of midnight into meridian day. 
He was thoroughly experienced in the divine life ot 
the ſoul: and an happy ſubject of that internal king- 
dom of God, which lies in righteouſneſs, and peace a nd 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt. This enabled him to ſuſtain 
that violence of oppoſition, which he, almoſt conſtant- 
ly met with. Few perions have, ordinarily, borne a 
larger ſhare of the croſs; and, perhaps, none were e- 
nabled to ſuſtain it better. In him were happily cen- 
tred all the meek benevolence of charity, and all the 
adamantine firmneſs of intrepidiry : qualities, alas! not 
conſtantly united in men of orthodexy and learning. 
He was intimately converſant with the writings of the 
tathers, and of the philoſophers of that and the pre- 


ceding times. H:s modeſty and bumility were ſingu- 
| 10 H ; lars 
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in the church of Chriſt, nor more highly reliſhed the 
pleaſures of learned and religious friendſhip: For ſome 
time before his deceaſe, it pleated God to depri ve him 
of his eye-ſight: For this ſeems to be the meaning of 
the excellent Melchoir Adam; from whom is borrowed 
much of the preceding account. 


His works, with his letters, and ſome other ſmall 
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The LIFE of Z18 


_FF1SCA was born in Troſhovia, in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, of an ancient and noble family, and 
| from his youth was brought up in the king's court, and 
was much employed in military affairs, wherein he 
| profited 10 well that he became an able and ſkilful cap- 
tain; and fighting valiantly in a battle againſt his ene- 
mies, he loſt one of his eyes; but it pleaſed God to re- 
compenſe that outward loſs by enlightening his mind 
with the knowledge of the truth, by the help of Wick- 
liffe's books (at this time very plentiful in Bohemia) 
and by the miniſtry of John Huſs, and J-rom of 
Prague, who were ſo cruelly and unjuſtly burned ,by the 
_Eonncil of Conſtance, to the diſhonour of the Bohemian 
nation. and king 
who died ſhortly after. Ziſca reſolved to revenge the 
_ wrongs which the council had done tc them, upon their 
- accomplices and adherents, and for that end he raiſed an 
army of forty thouſand proteſtants, by whoſe help he 
ſubverted the monaſtries, and their idolatrous temples, 


idols, driving away the prieſts and monks, which he 
faid were kept up in their cloiſters, like {wine in a ſtie 
to be fatted ; then he attempted to take the caftle of 


—B 3 


Due and being not able preſently to carry it, he | 


left part of his army before it, and marched with the 
- zeſt to Pelzina, where were many proteſtants, which 
town he took in and fortified very firongly ; and in the 
mean time his prey that he left behir.d him, took in 
the caſtle of Wiſegrade. 3 5 


« 


ther nobles adjoining to her, for help. But the em- 
peror being preparing to go againſt the Turk, that had 
= taken ſome caſtles from him, could not affiſt her. 
She therefore taking all the king's treaſure, fortified the 


ver, to ſtop the paſſage of the proteſtants that way; in | 


ny were {lain on both parts, but at length the Huſſite 
won the bridge, and the nether part of the leſſer Prague; 
the popiſh party for the queen flying into the upper 
part, and then turning again, the battle was renewed, 
where they tought continually, day andi night, for five 
days together; but during this bickering, ambaſſadors 
came from the emperor, which made à truce amongft 
them, and agreed that certain places being by Ziſca de- 
livered back into their hands, they ſhould ſend ambaſla- 
dors to the emperor Sigiſmund, to treat with him about 
the {ertling of their eſtate. This both ſides conſented to, 
and thereupon peace enſued for the preſent : but the 
emperor being now at better leiſure, that he might ſhew 
bis zeal for the popiſh cauſe, and perform his promiſe 
to the fathers at the council of Conſtance, raiſes a grout 
"an Ys wherewith he reſolved to root out all the Huſ- 
2 in Bohemia, but before he enters into that kingdom, 
be goes with his army to Uratiſtavia, the chief city in 


. Hereupon the queen ſent to the emperor, and to o- 


the mean time the number ot proteſtants increaſing in 
Prague, they fought for the bridge ſo furiouſly, that ma- 


13 


lar. No man was ever more ſtudious 9 peace 
* 


CA, who died, Amo 1424. 


Wenceſlaus, that had permitted it, 


— 


caſtle ot Prague, and the leſſer city adjoining unto it; 
making gates and towers upon the bridge over the ri- 


gether the nobles of Sileſia, entered into 


here he baniſhed ſome, impriſoned others, ſeiz- 


* 0 * 


IH Fs . 

pieces ineluded, are divided into nine tomes, were col- 
lected and publiſhed, by his executors, ſome years after 
his death; and are uſually bound together in three 
vols, folio, His admirable treatiſe on predeftination has 


been tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Toplady. He was 


twice married, and bad ſeveral children; none of which 


| appears to have ſurvived him. 
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ed upon the eſtate of others, and many he put to cruel 
deaths, and all this (as himſelf gave out) that he might 


ſtrike a terror into the Bohemians, and make them obe- 


dient to the church of Rome; this coming to the ears 
of the Bohemians, and they ſhortly after meeting with 


{ume of the empercr's letters, wherein he wrote, that he 


would come ſpeedily, and rule them after the ſame or- 


der and manner as hie father Charles had done before 


him. Thereupon they ſeeing, that their religion, liber- 
ty, and all that was dear to them, lay at ſtake, reſolve to 
arm for their own defence, and to repel unjuſt tyranny 
by lawful force, and choſe this noble Ziſca for their 
Fan and: drawing the governor ot the caſtle of 


by the marquis of Brandenburg, whom they had choſen 


| for their king, and had not only ſuffered John Hus, 
pulling down, and breaking to pieces their images and | 


and Jerom of Prague to be burned at the council of 


Conttance, contrary to his faith given, but had alſo pro- 


cured the ſame, and with all his endeavours ſought to 


extirpate the doctrine and faith which they taught and 
tollowed : in the mean time Ziſca was ſet upon by the 


imperialiſts, who were all horſemen, and Ziſca's ſoldiers 


were all on foot; the place where they fought was 


rough and rugged, ſo that the horſemen were fain to a- 


light, and fight on foot; hereupon Ziſca commanded all 

the women that followed his army, to throw their han- 
kerchiefs on the ground, wherein the horſemen being 

entangled by their ſpurs, were ſlain before they ould f 
unloole their feet, and by this policy he got a great vie- 


tory over them; then he went to Auſca, out of which 
town, Ulricius, a papiſt, had caſt out the proteſtants. 
This place Ziſca took by ftorm, {et it on fire, and 
razed it: he took alſo a caſtle which was five miles off, 
whither Ulricus was fled, putting him and all his family, 
ſave one, to the ſword; then conſidering that he had no 
walled or fenced town to inhabit, he choſe out a moun- 


tain that was fenced by nature between two rivers; 
this place he compaſſed in with walls, commanded his 


followers to build them houſes, where they had pitched 


their tents, and named the city Thabor, and the inha- 


bitants his followers, Thaborites ; the way to it by land 
was {carce thirty foot broad, in which neck of land he 


made a deep trench, and a triple wall of fuck thick- 


nets, that it could not be broken with an engine. At 


this time the Thaborites bad no horiemen, but the em- 


peror ſending one of his officers with a thouſand horie- 


men into Bohemia to reſiſt Ziſca, he fell upon them in 


their quarters in the night, took away all their horles 
and armour, and ſet the town on fire where they lay ; 
and then he taught his ſoldiers to mount on horſeback; 
to leap, run, turn, caſt in a ring, ſo that after this, he 
never led an army without his wings of horſemen: in 
the mean time the emperor Sigiſmund athering to- 


| Bokemia with 
a great army, marched to Prague, and euticed Gencho 


that 


rague, Gencho, to their part, they ſent letters into all 
the realm, that no man ſhould ſuffer the emperor toen- 
ter, who was an enemy to Bohemia, ſeeking nothing 
elſe but to deſtroy the kingdom, and on that had put 


i 


: . 
that kept the caſtle, to ſurrender it to him; hereupon 
the citizens of Prague ſent for Ziſca, who came with his 

Thaborites to aſſiſt them, and received the city under 
his government. His firſt deſign was to beſiege the 
caſtle, which was ſo ſtrongly fenced, that it could not 
be forced-but by famine ; wherenpon he blocked up all 
the paſlages to it ; but the emperor coming with a very 
great army, opened them again, and laid ſiege to the 
city of Prague, and aſſaulted it often for ſix weeks; he 
{ent out alſo a part of his army to ſeize upon the tents ot 


the Thaborites, againſt whom Ziſca ſent forth ſome_ 


5 power under the command of Nich. Huſs, who beat 
the imperialiſts, and took in Grecium, the queen's city 
alto. Near to Prague there is an high hill, on the top 


whereof Ziſca planted a ſtrong gat riſon, that it ſhould | 


not come into the power of his enemies 
Againſt this garriſon the emperor ſent the marquis of 
 Miinia, with many ſoldiers, who, getting to the top of 
the hill, were ſo luſtily ſet upon by Ziſca's men, that 
they were beat into a corner, where the rock was very 
craggy and ſteep, and there they ſet fiercely upon them, 
and when the Miſniang could no longer :*:ift, they were 
driven down the ſteep rock, and broken all to pieces. 
Hereupon the emperor, raiſing his fiege, departed, and 
ALiſca with his men returned to Thabor. But confider- 


ing that the popith clergy in Bohemia were the pro- 
curers of the cruel burning of John Haſs and Jerom of 


Prague at Conſtance, amid that now alſo they had ſet on 


the emperor againſt the Hiflites, helped to pay his ar- 


my, and had joined with him in mutdering the inno- 
cent ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, drowning ſome; roaſting 


giving a florence for an ordinary chriſtian, and five flo- 


rences for a miniſter, whom they excruciated with all 
"manner of torments; he thereupon relolved to pay 
them back in their own coin, and in proſecution thereot 
he burnt, deſtroyed, and overthrew three hundred mo- 
naſteries, and among the reft the famous monaſtery 
called the king's court, a mile from Prague, in the wall: 
| Whereof the whole bible was moſt exquilitely written in 
letters of gold; the monks and friars he drave our, and 
-cauled either to betake themſelves to labour, or to ſeek 
to other places for ſhelter. 55 
Shortly after he took in many places, and then be- 
| fieged the caſtle of Viigrade; the beſieged were brought 


to great ftraits, inſamuch that they were forced to live 


upon their horſes ; at length they came to a compoſi- 
tion, that if they were not relieved by the emperor by 


a certain day, they ſhould ſurrender the caſtle to him; 
the emperor hearing thereof marched to the relief of it 

with a ſtrong army, but entering into a narrow paſſage. 

near the caſtle, he was ſuddenly ſet upon by the protel- 


tants, who gave him an overthrow, which caufed him 


to depart without effecting his purpoſe, and ſo the 
caftle was ſurrendered to Ziſca; preſently after he took 


done of the imperial captains in a ſtrong town: he allo 


took and burned down five monaſtries, and ſat down 
before the ſtrong monaſtery of Saint Clare. Thither al- 
ſo came the emperor with a great army, but when Ziſca 
drew forth his power againſt him, he moſt cowardly 


fled and departed out of Bohemia. From thence Ziſca 


went with his army to the famous city of Commitavia, 


which he took by ſtorm, burning all the priefts there- 


in; then he beſieged the ſtrong town ot Raby, where 

he was ſtricken with an arrow in the eye, and carried 
to Prague to the phyſicians, who cured him of his 
wound, but he loſt his fight ; though he was quite blind, 
yet he would no: leave his army, but ftill took the 


charge of them; after this the proteſtants took many 


af the emperor's garriſons, which cauſed him to ſend 


45 
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to all the princes electors to raiſe forces, and to join 


with him for the ſubduing of the Bohemians: himſelf 
with an army of Hungarians entered on the eaſt part 
of Bohemia, and he appointed the electors to enter on 
the weſt, The emperor at his firſt coming took in ſome 


towns. But when Ziſca (although he was blind) came 


towards him, he was in a great fear, yet a battle was 
fought, wherein Ziſca ſlew many of his nobles and 


common ſoldiers, inſomuch that the emperor fled, and 


Ziſca purluing him a day's journey, got great and rich 
{poils ; in his return he took the ſtrong town of Broba 
by force, and burnt it down, ſo that it lay deſolate for 
fourteen years after. The emperor in his flight made 


ſuch haſte, that himſelf paſling over a bridge, Piſo, a 


Florentine, that had brought fiſteen thouſand horſe out 


of Hungary to theſe wars, adventuring to paſs the river 
upon the ice, the ice breaking by realon of the num 
ber and weight of the horſemen, moſt of them were 
| there drowned, at which time and place periſheda great 


number of the Hungarian nobility. 


Juſca having obtained this victory, would not ſuffer 


any images or idols to continue in the churches, net- 


ther would he ſuffer the priefts to wear copes and veſti- 


ments; after this Ziſca marched with a great army into 


| Auſtria, where the huſbandmen drave and carried a 
| great number of their cattle into an ifland in the river 
| Danubius, but leaving, for haſte, ſome calves, and ſwine 
behind them, Ziſca cauſed his ſoldiers to drive them to 
the river's ſide, where they made them roar and bleat, 
| which the cattle in the iſland hearing, ſwam over to 
| them, whereby Ziſea got a great booty, and ſo returned 
others before a ſoft fire, and thruſting others into the | home. Then the emperor delivered to the Marquis of 
metal mines; yea, that their malice and hatred was | Miſnia, the bridge, and town of Aſca, upon the river 
grown to that height, that chey ſold them like cattle, | Albis, to plant a ftrong garriſon in; thither-Zilca went, 
and beſieged it; whereupon the marquis raiſed a great 
r and both the 
Allatia's, to relieve the beſieged: Ziſca fought a great 
battle with them, the victory remaining donbtful tor a 

| long while; but it pleaſed God at laſt to make 
| teſtants conquerors, in which battle Ziſca ſlew. many no- 
| blemen, and nine thouſand of the common ſoldiers, and 
thereupon Aſca was ſurrendered to him, which he utter- 


army out of Saxony, Thuringia, Milnia, 


the pro- 


ly razed : At laſt there aroſe ſome diſlenth 


between 
them of Prague and Ziſca; whereupon th 


The battle was very fierce and cruel on hoth ſides, 
yet atlaſt Ziſca had the upper hand, and flew three thou- 


land of them, 1 the reſt to flight, and ſtreight he 


took the city of Cuthna by force, which they of Prague 


had garriſoned, and burnt it down. And fo with all 
ſpeed he marched with his army to beſiege Prague; bur 


his ſoldiers being not pleaſed with it, beganto murmur, 
ſaying, that it was not rea ſonable that the r ety 
ſhould be oppreſſed, eſpecially not diſſenting from the 


· 


in opinion; that the emperor would make great advan- 
tage of theſe their divihons, &c. | 


| Theſe ſpeeches coming to Ziſca's ears, he called toge- 
ther his army, and ſpake thus unto them, * Brethren, 
blame not me that has ſought your health and ſafety, 


the victories that you have obtained under my conduct 
are yet freſh in memory, neither have I at any time 


brought you to a place from which you have nct gone 
conquerors: you are become famous, and rich, and I, 


tor your ſakes, have loſt my ſight, and dwell in darknels. 


I have got nothing to myſelf but a vain name; for you 


have 1fought, and vanquilh'd, &c. I do nct perlecute 
ny, them 


y raiſed a 
great army againft him, and he knowing lrimfelt to be 
too weak to withſtand them, retreated into certain 
mountains, but when his enemies purſued him into a 
varrow plain, he knowing that they could not ſpread | 
out their army in that place, commanded his ſtandard to 
ſtand ſtill, exhorting, and encouraging his men to give 
them battle, which accordingly they did. ES 
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them of Prague for mine own cauſe ; its your blood | 
that they thirſt after, it would avail them little to deſ- 
troy me, an old and blind man; its your valour and 
courage which they fear; either you or they muſt pe- 
riſh; civil fedition is dangerous, let us ſubdue Prague, 
and baniſh the ſeditious citizens before the emperor 
hear of it, and then when but few of his faction are 
left, we may fear him the leſs ; but, becauſe you ſhall 
accuſe me no more, I give you free liberty to do what 
you will. If you will let them of Prague alone, I will 
not be againſt it, ſo there be no treaſon wrought : if you 
determine of war, I ami alfo ready; look which part 
you incline to, Ziſca will be your aid and helper. 


that ſpeedily beraking themſelves to their arms, they 
ran to the city walls, to provoke their enemics to fight: 
Ziſce in the mean time provided all things for the al- 
ſault; but it pleaſed God to ftir up one of the city 
-minifters, called Johannes de Rochezana, famous for 
his life and learning, by the conſent of the citizens to 
go out to Ziſca, and he dealt fo effectually betwixt them, 


that diſcord. The emperor conſidering the wonderful 
ſucceſs that God gave to Ziſca in all his undertakings, 
and that the whole ſtate of Bohemia depended upon 
him alone, he {ent to him, promiſing him the govern- 
ment of the whole kingdom, and making many other 


it pleaſed God by the way that he fell ſick at the caſtle 
of Piifcavia, where he allo died, 1424 
Eneas Silvius (afterwards pope) complains, that to the 


| and himſelf an emperor, whoſe name was ſo famous; 


do the catholic religion, Sigiſmund, born of an emperor, 
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TFT TLRICUS ZUINGLIUS, the famous Reformer of 

Switzerland, was of a goud parentage, and born 
on the firſt of January, 1487, at Wildehauten in the 
county of Tockenburg, which is a diſtinct republic, in 
alliance with the Switzers, or Helvetic body. He was 
1ſent to Baſt}, when he was ten years of age, to receive 


3 
* 
wa 


under Henry Lupulus. 


our redemption, and that indulgences were but a device 
of the pope: And the next year he began to preach with 
ſuch good ſucceſs, that he was elected paſtor of Glaris, 
the chief town in the canton of that name. He con- 
tinued there till 15 16, when the reputation which he 
Had acquired by his ſermons occaſioned him to be cal- 
led to the Hermitage, a place famous for pilgrimages to 
Tt CNS Ep heads 
IK is reported, that Zuinglius, about this time, had a 
temarkable conference with cardinal Matthew, biſhop of 
 Syon, in the allied country of Valais, concerning the a- 
"buies' which had crept into the church, and the way to 
work a "reformation. He bad before read the conclu- 
lions of the famous Picus of Mirandula, which had gone 
far to determine his judgment. Hs then had heard no- 
r DEE BS nn Co TO Wp 
Ne was ſoon after invited to Zurick, the capital of that 
canton, to undertzke the principal charge of that city, 
and to preach the word of God among the inhabitants. 


freed from their fears. 
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Li of ULRIQUS ZUING 


the firſt rudiments of his learning, and from thence he | 

went to Bern, where he was taught Greek and Hebrew | 
| | He ſtudied philoſophy at Vi- 
enna, and divinity at Baſil, where he was made doCtor | 
in1505, about which time he heard Thomas Wittcn- | 
- bach preach, that the death of Chriſt is the. only price of | 


* 
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and ſo much feared in Italy, France, and Germany, yea, 
amongſt the very Turks themſelves, ſhould thus baſely, 
and e truck with an old blind man, by pro- 
miſing him gold, government, and what not, if he would 
but ſubmit unto him. 3 
In the time of his ſickneſs, his attendants demanded 
of him, where he would be buried, whom he command- 
ed to pull the {kin from his dead corpſe, and to make a 
drum of it, which they ſhould uſe in their battles ; af- 
firming, that as ſoon as the enemies ſhould hear the 
ſound of that drum, they would not land, but pre- 


1 | | fently flie away. He was buried honourably at Caſta- 
Upon this ſpeech the ſoldiers' minds were changed, ſo | 


via by his Thaborires; but in the year 1623, the po- 


| pith army under the emperor Ferdinand, two hundred 


years aſter, coming into the church, and ſeeing the epi- 
taph upon his tomb ſtone, they brake it in pieces and 
digging up the duſt of his graye, they carried it out 


| and ſcattered it abroad in the wind, raging againſt him 
| fo long after his death, whom they could never over-. 

come in his lite. 15 3 
that he reconciled them to cther, and ſo put an end to 


In the lifetime of King Wenceſlaus, he had a purpoſe 
of diiarming the citizens of Prague for ſome offence 
that he took againſt them; which Ziſca hearing of; 


called together the citizens, bidding them arm them- 
ſelves. and follow him; which they obeying, he went 
| preſently with them to the kin 
large promiſes if he would come to him, &c. Here- | 


upon Ziſca begat᷑ his journey towards the emperor, but | Ziſca ſaid to him, Sir, where are thoſe enemies which. 


your majeſty fears; for theſe your faithful ſubjects and 
citizens of Prague are reſolved to ſpend their blood in 


1 5 | [ the defence of their king ;* whereupon the king diſmil- 
great diſhonour of the imperial majeſty, and diſgrace | 


Kin his caſtle, who being 
Tom 


ing in that manner, 


aſtoniſhed at their fo ſudden; 


* 


ſed them, and the citizens kept their arms, and were 


a ne egg Me egg 


LIUS, the Reformer of Switzerland. 


explain a text of holy ſcripture ; and he began with the 


_ goſpel of St Matthew. 


About the year 1517, Martin Luther, profeſſor of 
Wittenberg in Saxony, had entered into a diſpute againft 
the cuſtom ct ſelling indulgences by the pope, who con- 
demned Luther: but he appealed to a council, and went 
on writing againſt the errors of the church ot Rome, 
 Zuinglius ſhewed himſelf at firſt very favourable to 
Luther, and recommended his books to his auditors, 
though he would not preach them himfelf. Samſon, a 
franciſcan of Milan, was ſent by the pope, as general 
viſitor; ot his order, to publiſh indu!gences at Zurick. 
He preached, according to the uſual manner, that the 
pope bad granted an abſolute pardon cf fins to ſuch as 
purchaſed thoſe indulgences, and that they might there- 
by infallibly deliver ſouls out of purgatory. Zuinglius 
followed the example of Luther, by declaiming power- 
fully againſt this franciſcan, and againſt the indulgences. 
Hugh biſhop of Conſtance believed, that Zuinglius was 
diſpleaſed only with the abuſe, and exhorted him to pro- 
.ceed under his patronage: But Zuinglius went farther, 
and ſolicited that prelate, as: alſo the papal legate in 
Switzerland, to favour the doctrine that he intended to 
ſettle, which he called evangelical truth. They refuſed 
his propoſals; and he oppoſed the popiſh ceremonies. 
from the year 15 19, to 1523, when he found an oppor- = 
tunity of eſtabliſhing his own doctrine, and of aboliſh- 
ing the ſuperſtition of Rome. OO © 
Eraſmus was diſpleaſed at the violent quarrels which 

_ aroſe, about the Lord's Supper among the reformers, 
the Zuinglians, and che Lutherans; for, in thoſe days, 


The method which he followed in his lermons, was to 


* 


| Zuinglius and his ajherents were ahe only men who 


talked 


RW 
talked reaſonably upon that ſubject. 


ot Rome. Eraſmus was not miſtaken in this, as tlie re- 


formation in Switzerland ſoon afterwards ſhewed. 


The Switzers had rendered themſelves a very formi- 


dable nation, and their bravery was admired in all the 


European ſtates. Francis I. king of France purchaſed 
their friendſhip with a great ſum of money in 1515: 
And, in 1521, concluded a treaty with the Switzers, by 


which he was at liberty to levy any number of Swils 
troops, from fix to ſixteen thouſand, without aſking the 
conſent of the magiſtrates. The canton of Zurick re- 


fuſed to enter into this treaty; becauſe Zuinglius, who 


was in great eſteem there, repreſented that the ſuffering 

à foreign prince to raiſe troops in this manner, was, in 
effect, ſelling the blood of their allies and children. 

Luinglius conducted the Reformation in Switzerland 
with as much progreſs as Luther conducted that in 

1 90 carried himſelf with more modera- 


Saxony; thoug 
tion and prudence, He propounded his doctrine in his 
ſermons, which he preached four years ſucceſſively in 
Zurick, and thereby prepared the minds of the people 


by declaring, that the ſermons of Z. uinglius had raiſed 


fo many diſputes in their city, that the ſenate thought 

it the beſt way to allay theſe differences by appointing 

a conterence before the council of two hundred, to 

which all the egy 200 of the Sy re country had 
9 


been ſummoned. Zuinglius replied, That the light 


of the goſpel had been obſcured, and almoſt extinguiſh- | 
ed, by human traditions: But that ſeveral eminent 


men had lately endeavoured to reſtore it, by preaching 


the word of God to the people in its purity, That he 
was one of that number; and, like them, had been 
treated as an heretic and ſeducer; though he had, for 
five years paſt, taught only what was contained in the 
holy ſcripture. That it was for this reaſon he had de- 
ſired to give an account of his doctrine before the ſenate 
of Zurick, and the biſhop of Conſtance, 
thanked the ſenate for granting him this favour; and | 
that he had drawn his doctrines into {1xty-ſeven propo- 


'That he 


ſitions, which he was fully perſuaded was agreeable to 


the goſpel; And he was ready to anſwer for himſelf, if 


2 would accuſe him of error or herely.” 
The dectrines contained in thoſe fixty-ſeven propoſi - 


tions, may be reduced to theſe following articles. That 
the goipel is the only rule of faith. The church is the | 
communion of ſaints. We ought to acknowledge no 
Other head of the church but Jeſus Chriſt. All tradi- 
tions ſhould be rejected. There is no other ſacrifice 


but that of Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs: And the mat; 


is no ſacrifice, but a commemoration ot the ſacrifice of 


Chriſt. We have need of no other interceſſor with 


God than Jeſus Chriſt. All forts of meat may be eaten 


at all times. The habits of monks imell of hypccriſy. 
Marriage is allowed to all men, and no man is obliged 


no make a yow of chaſtity, nor are prieſts at all obliged 
to live unmarried. Excommunication ought not to be 
inflicted by the biſhop alone, but by the whole church; 


and notorious offenders only ought to be excommunica- 
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He informed the 
preſident of the court at Mechlin, in 1522, that the 
ſpirit of reformation increaſed in Switzerland, where 
there were two hundred thouſand who abhorred the ſce 


for its reception: But he would not attempt to make | 
any alterations 1n the divine worſhip without the con- 
currence of the magiſtrates, and he cauſed an aſſembly 
to be called for that purpoſe by the ſenate of Zurick, 
on the twenty-ninth of January, 1523, that the diffe- 
rences among preachers in matters of religion might be 
S202 Eo Oo Lu HT Rs, 
The afſembly met upon the day appointed, when a 
great number of the clergy appeared, and the biſhop of 
Conſtance ſent three deputies, among whom was John 
Faber, his chief vicar. The conſul cpened the conference 


that Jeſus Chriſt is our only Mediator? 


. 2 Ul 15 | 

ted. The power which the pope and biſhops aſſume 
to themſelves, is a piece of pride which has no foun- 
dation in the A N God alone can forgive ſins: 
For confeſſion of ſin to a prieſt, is only to beg his 
ghoſtly advice; and works of ſatisfaction proceed from 
human tradition. he character which the ſacraments 
are ſaid to impreſs is of a modern invention. The 
{cripture acknowledges none for prieſts, or biſhops, 
but ſuch as preach the word of God. Laftly, he pro- 
miſed to deliver his judgment about tythes, the revenues 


of the church, the condition of infants not baptized, and 


about conſirmatjon, if any perſon deſire to diſpute with 
him upon thele point. 


Zuinglius exhorted the magiſtrates of Zurick to leave 


” 


their citizens no longer in doubt of what concerned 


their ſalvation. The council then declared, that if any 
perſon preſent had any thing to alledge againſt Zuing- 


lius, he had free liberty to ſpeak. Zuinglius made a 


public challenge three times: But he met with no op- 
ponent, except Faber, who inadvertently mentioned 
the interceſſion of ſaints, which gave Zuinglius an op- 
portunity of oppoling that doctrine, and drawing his 
adverſary into a ditpute. 7: 
Faber made a very general diſcourſe about the autho- 
rity of the church and councils, which had condemned 
the antient heretics, and lately Wickliffe, Huſs, and 
Jerome of Prague, whole doctrines were now revived, 
He laid, that the interceſſion of 1aints was a doctrine 


| which had been long ſettled in the church, and autho- 


rized by the practice of all nations: But concluded, 


that ſuch queſtions ought to be debated only among di- 
vines, as in the univerſities of Paris, Cologne, or Lou- 


vain. OY | | SE 
Zuinglius replied, that he deſired of him only to re- 


ſolve, whether the Fexipture made any. mention of the 
interceſſion of faints? If councils were infallible ? 
Whether traditions and cuſtoms ought not to be rejeCt- 
ed, when they are not grounded upon the authority of 
holy ſcripture? And whether it is not clearly expreſſed 
From this queſtion, they paſſed to another concern- 
ing the celibacy of prieſts ; and theſe two queſtions were 
the ſubjea of a long conteſt, between the deputies of 


the biſhop of Conſtance on the one part, and Z uinglius, 


Leo Judz, and fome other miniſters on the other.—_ 
The former ſupported their opinions by tradition, the 
authority cf the church, and the canons of the coun- 
cils : But the latter would abide only by the holy ſcrip- 
ture. e VVV 
The debates ended at noon, and the ſenate publiſned 
an edict, whereby it was ordained, that Zuinglius 
ſhould continue to teach and preach the doctrine of the 
goſpel, and the word of God, in his uſual manner; and 
all paſtors and teachers, both in the city and country, 
were forbid to teach any thing that could not be proved 
by the goſpel, and holy ſcriptures; and they were en- 
joined to forbear all accuſations of hereſy, or other 
cnmer: ===: op — 
Faber entered a proteſtation againſt this edict, and 
ſaid, he would demonſtrate, that the doctrine cf Zu- 
inglius was contrary to that of St Paul. Zuinglius 
challenged him to do it; and promiſed him a cheeſe of 
hare's milk, if he could prove ary of his doctrines er- 
roneous, by the goſpel, or holy ſcripture. 5 
It is eaſy to imagine, after the publication ot this. 
edict, that the doctrine of Zuinglius became general 
throughout all the canton of Zurick, under the name of 
* evangelical truth.“ The external worſhip was contra- 
ry to the new doctrine; for images remained, and mals 
was celebrated, in the churches, which could not be abo- 
liſhed without authority. 
ed to perfect his deſign, and engaged the ſenate to call a 
wn 10 1 new. 


Zuinglius was determin® 
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was prohibited. 
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ſtance, Coire, and Baſil, the univerſity of Baſil, and the 
other twelve cantons of Switzerland, to ſend their depu- 
ties, and make the aſſembly of greater authoii'y. | 
Ihe ſenate aſſembled again, on the twenty-ſixth of 


October, 1523, when ney ap Vadianus, Sebaſtian 


Hoffman, and Chriſtopher Chapplerus, were choſen 
arbitrators of the diſpute: Zuinglius and Leo Judz 
were reſpondents: And all pertons preſent were allow- 
ed to object what they pleated. T. e firft queſtion pro- 
pounded was, What the church is, and where it is?” 
Juinglius diſtinguiſhed, and ſaid, That the church was 


taken in two tenſes : Firſt, for the congregation of all 
true chriſtians, of whom Jeſus Chrift is the head: Se- 
condly, for the 3 congregation of chriſtians in 


one place: And he maintained, that the congregations 


pope's decree, and his negle of the emperor's ediCt. 
Co Judz oppoſed the uſe of images by texts of the 


of the New Teſtament, wherein the adoration of idols 


were not to be tolerated, and that the law of God for- 
bad them abſolutely. The reſolution of this firſt confe- 
rence was, that no images were to be allowed among 
—_—_ 1 | 


tence, that The abuſes of images, and maſſes were tuf- 


_ kciently proved dy the word of God; therefore, they 
 leftit to the ſenate to enquire how they might be abo- 


liſhed without offence.” This was the reſult of the con- 


_ ference, which was followed with an edict, whereby it 
was forbidden to the prieſts and monks to make any 


public proceſhons, to carry the holy ſacrament, or ele- 


vate it in the church to be worſhiped, Relice were 
taken out of churches: it was ordered that organs ſhould 


not be played, or bells be rung; that palm-branches, ſalt 
or tapers ſhould not be bleſſed; and that extreme unc- 
tion ſhould not be adminiſtered to the ſick. Thus, part 


of cardinals and biſhops were nor the church. He de- 
dclared his diſregard of the councils, his contempt of rhe 


Old Teftament, whereby it was forbidden the Jews to | 
make or worthip any graven image; and by ſuch places 


Zuinglius maintained, that images | 


In the fecond conference, they diſcourled about the 
mals, which Zuinglius maintained was no fſacrifice. 
The three arbitrators, appointed by the fenate, gave ſen- 


cf the outward worſhip and ceremonies of the chuich 


of Rome were aboliſhed in the canton of Zurick. 


43 The cther twelve cantons were diſſatisfied with this 
x-EgiCt, which was maintained by the canton of Zurick, 
wWzhote ſenators ordered all the images to be pulled down. 


- Zuinglius himſelf relates in his book Coronis de Eucha- 


which place, is, evidently means /igniftes; or, I am the 
door; the vine, &c, which are tropical expreſſions at firſt 


the matter in his mind, and turning over his bible incet- 
lantly, bur withcut the explicit ſatisfaction he deſired. 


At length, in his fleep, he dreamed that he was in dil- 


putation with his adverſary, who preſſed him very clofe 
with this circumſtance, inſomuch that he ſeemed to have 
given up the point, and to be ſtruck dumb before the 
audience. While he was in this perplexity, he ſaw in 
his viſion a form approaching to him, and ſaying, © O 
thou unwite one, why doſt not anſwer to him the word of 


the Lord in Exod: xii. 11. where it is expreſsly and poſi- 


tively ſaid of the Lamb that was eaten, Vit the Lord's poſſ- 


- 


tight ; but that hoc , corpus meum did not neceſlarily and 
obviouſly imply, this fgnifies my body, or that our Lord 
_ uſed in that caſe a figurative way of ſpeech : Zuinglius 
was puzzled at the time, and (as he Jays) for thirteen 
days afterwards, in which he was 3 revolving 
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new aſſembly, to which they invited the biſhops of Con- | 


— ͤ wſ22— 


riſtia, Oper. part. 1 1. fol. 249. that when one of his op- 
Ponents, in the conference, challenged him to ſhew, in 
any place. of ſcripture, where the verb % (is) ftood for | 
Egniſtcat (ſigniſies), without an evident tropical alluſion; | 
_- tuck as were Chriſt ſays, zhe /eed is the word of God, in 


| tezing tbe ſacrament, which Zuin 
vled. He maintained, in his doctrine. 
ſacrament, that theſe words of Jelus Chrift, © This is ny 


This 


it in their name. 5 n 
Luinglius, Leo Judæ, Eagelhardus, Megander, and 


ril, 1525, petitioned the 
1enate of Zurick to aboliſh. the re e 


the table ſhould be cov 


voice; then give the bread 


figure of my body and blood; this is a f 


faith, 8 


Z U 
over, or paſſage out of Egypt. — He awoke from his aſleep; 


and with this proof, in the next day's diſcourſe, he re- 
futed the objection of his adverſary, ſhewing that, in this 


text, the word 7s neceſlarily means /ignifies, The elder 
Spanheim could not but believe, from the occaſion, the 


matter, and the uſe, that this viſion was ſent from God; 


and the excellent Witſius inclines to the ſame opinion, 


confirming it by the modeſt and ſober manner in which 


Zuinglius himſelf relates the ſtory, See W1Ts11 Miſcell. 
% te 38-5 - 88 8 


About this time, Zuinglius wrote leveral books in de- 


tence of his doctrine: The firſt was a large explication 5 
ot the propoſitions, which he had delivered in the firſt 


conference. The ſecond was a diſcourſe dedicated to all 
the cantons of Switzerland; exhorting them not to im- 
pede the progreſs of his doQtrine, nor to be diſſatisfied 
with the marriages of prieſts. The third was an anſwer 


to the advice, Which the biſhop ot Conſtance had given 


to the ſenate of Zurick, to oppoſe innovations. He allo 


wrote a book about the certainty and evidence of the 
word of God: Two treatiſes againſt the canon of the 


mals: A letter concerning the grace of Jeſus Chriſt : 
And an anſwer to a book written by Jerom Emler. 
The biſhop of Conſtance, in 1524, publiſhed a bock 
in vindication of images and the maſs, _ 
ſented to the ſenate of Zurick ; and Zuin 


glius anſwered 
Myconius, on the eleventh of A 


N | e mals, and the adoration 
of the elements in the ſacraments; in coniequence of 


which, the ſenate made a decree, whereby the maſs was 
| abolithed tor ever, and the ſacrament was ordered to be 
received after another manner, 115 Leg) 


The form of celebrating the Lord” 


than the torm preſcribed by Luther. He ordered, © that 


| 079 ered with a white cloth.; on which 
were to be ſet the pati 


veſlels filled with wine: 


Supper, taken out of the epiſtle to the Corinthians: and 
another ſhould re | 


John: That the mi 


and exhort all the communicants to examine their own 
conſciences, that they might not be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord by receiving them unworthily.; 


ſay the Lord's prayer: 
ks the bread in his 
the inſtitution of the Lord's Supper With an audible 


; ead and wine to the deacons. 
who thould diſtribute them to e 


I *h [ ; . : 
miniſter ſhould read the Fiicous e people, while the 


: ſe which our Saviour 
bad with his diſciples before his Our Gait 


| | | „ paſſion, as related in 5 
the goſpel of St John.” This was the form of mitt: 


glius appointed to be 
concerning the 


body, this is my blood, are to be underſtood thus: 
ſignifies my body and blood; this bread and this wins are 4 
| 0G e/timony and pledee. 
that my body ball be delivered up, and — — oy 
the croſs, and my blood ſhall be ſhed for you,” \ | 


it follows, that not only the bread and wine exiſt after 


conſecration ; but alſo, that the body and blood of fe- 


lus Chriſt arc not preſent in the eucharift; and that the 


. bread and wine are only a figure of the body and blood 


of Jeſus Chriſt, communicated in a fpiritual manner by 


In 


This was pre- 


| 8 a s Supper x reſcribed 
by Zuinglius, differed more trom the Kathe Rome, 


a full of leavened bread, and | 
That the miniſter and deacons 
ſhould ſtand by the table whete they were to exhort the 
| people to approach with reverence; after which, one 
of the deacons ſhould read the inſtitution of the Lord's 


peat a part of the ſixth chapter of St 
minifter ſhould then read the creed; 


That the miniſter and people ſhould chen kneel, and 
after which, the miniſter ſhould * 
hands, and deliver the words of 


From whence 


3 8 

- Ir, 1525, he publiſhed his bock De vera ct falſa Reli- 

gione, which was dedicated, and preſented to Francis I. 

of France. a 
Luther declared 


which Oecolampadius embraced. Zuinglius was leſs 


concerned at the writings of the catholicsthan of Luther, 
who publiſhed a ſerman at Wittenberg about the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which he made againſt the 


giddy headed ſpirits, contra ſpiritus virtigingſos, as he call- 
ed the Zuinglians. 


Supper at large dedicated to Luther, and anſwered his 


ſermon at Wittenberg againft the Sacramentariaas. 


Bucer wrote ſeveral tiacts in defence of the Zuinglians, 


lians were more to be feared than the Lutherans, and 
exerted their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the ſpreading 
of that ſect in the popiſh cantons of Switzerland. 


ver Bern, which example was imitated by the cantons 
of Baſil and Schaff hauſen. This occaſioned ill blood; 
but the imprudence of the inhabitants of Underwald, 
who protected the revolters from Bern, conduced moſt 


to the embroiling the cantons. The Zurickeſe armed 


themſelves, and were on the point of attacking the ſive 
cantons of Lucern, Uri, Switz, Zug, and Underwald: but 
by an agreement made at Caſſel, it was determined * that 
there ſhould be liberty of conſcience throughout Swit- 


zerland: and that the five cantons ſhould renounce their 


and Zninglians, before the citizens of Bero aboliſhed 


popery. Conftance, Geneva, Baſil, and Straſburg, al ſo 
threw off the yoke, and pulled down the altars and ima- 
ges in all places. But Bucer was embarraſſed between 
the Lutherans and Zuinglians, and endeavoured to pro- 


cure a good underſtanding between them in vain. 
It muſt however be obſerved, that the only principal 


ground of difference was upon the ſubject of the 


ſacrament, and that, in this reſpect alſo, both parties 
were far enough he Ia 
other material points, both Lutherans and Zuinglians 


were ſufficiently agreed, as appears by the acts of the ſy. 
nod held at Marpurg, under the auſpices of the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, in the year 1529, where both Luther | 
and Zuinglius were preſent, and formed an agreement 
upon the following articles: viz. 1. On the Uaity and 


Trinity of the Godhead. 2. On the incarnation of the 
Word. 3. On the paſſion and returreQion of Chrift. 
4. On the article of original fin. 5. On the article of 
taith in Chriſt. 6. That this faith doth not ſpring from 
human merit, but only from the gift cf God. 7. That 
through this faith, believers have righteouſneſs, 
ſeveral other articles, reſpecting the baptiſm of infants, 


againſt the doctrine of Zuinglius, | 


A contutation of this ſermon was 
wrote by Zuinglius, who ſent letters to Nuremberg up- 
on that ſubjeck. He alſo anſwered the letters which 
Pelicanus, and Urbanus Regius, wrote againſt him; and 
he compoſed a work, entitled, The Lord's Supper. 

1527, he drew up an apology againſt a book written 

by Jacobus Strauſſius, wherein he explained the Lord's 


In 


from the Romiſh opinion. In the | and Brentius 1 a treatiſe, to ſhew, that the doc- 


trine of the 


and afliſted Oecolampadius in confuting the large con- 
feſſion of Luther. The papiſts found, that the Zuing- 


The Reformation gained ground, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of the emperor, the biſhops of Con- | 
ſtance, Baſil, Lauſanne, and Sion, and eight of the can- 

tons. Another general aſſembly was convened at Bern 
by Zuinglius, on the ſeventh of January, 1528, when 
the doctrines of the church of Rome were condemned. 

The opinions of Zuinglius were then introduced all c- | 


alliance with the emperor Ferdinand.“ Henry VIII. 
of England employed Grynæus to try what Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius, and Bucer, thought of his marriage 
with his queen Catharine. Zuinglius and Oecolampa- 
dius were of opinion, that the iſſue by a marriage de 
Faclo, grounded upon a received miſtake, ought not to 
be illegitimated. N 5 8 
There was great altercation between the Lutherans 
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on confe ſſion, on 1855 works, on the civil power, on 
traditions, &c. And, laſtly, concerning the Lord's 
Supper, they mutually agreed, that it ought to be ad- 
miniſtered in both kinds; that the maſs is no ſuch work 
or {acrifice, as to obtain grace either for quick or dead ; 
that the ſacrament 1s a true ſacrament of the body and 


'blood of Chrift ; that the ſpiritual manducation of his 


body and blood is the true receiving of this ſacrament, 
and neceſſary for all believers ; and that the Spirit of 

God confers grace in the faithful uſe of it. In fine, as 
Martin Bucer obſerved, there was a greater difference in 
charity between both parties, than in the true ſtate of 


the dectrine. There were, indeed, warm men on 


both ſides, who, however fincerely pious and meaning 
what was right, could not yield up their own formulary, 


though undeniably effential to the peace of the church 
and the ſpreading intereſt of the proteſtant religion. 


The diet of Augſburg was held in 1530, to conſult 
about matters of religion, and the war againſt the Turks. 
The proteſtant princes publicly read their confeſſion of 


faith ; and the catholic divines drew up a confutation of 


it. The proteſtants preſented an apology for their 
confeſſion to the emperor, who would not receive it, 
though it was drawn up by Melancthon, with his uſual 
moderation,” V On 

The Zuinglians alſo preſented their confeſſion of faith 


to the emperor in the name of the cities of Straſburg, 
Conſtance, Memmingen, and Landau. It was drawn up 


by Bucer and Capito ; but contained nothing about the 


Trinity, or Incarnation, that was contrary to the doc- 


trine of the Romiſh church. They held, That men 


are juſtified only by the merits of Jeſus Chrift, and faith: 


That good works are neceſſary; and ſo is obedience to 
magiſtrates: They commended faſting and prayer; but 
condemned the worſhip and interceſſion of ſaints, vows, 


and the monaſtic ſtate: They allowed of ſuch traditions 


as are not contrary to the word of God; and defined 
the church to be a congregation of true believers. 

They allowed of only two facraments ; baptiſm and the 
Lord's Supper; and that God unites chriſtians in an 
outward communion. by thole ſacred ſymbols; not 
only beczule they are viſible {1gns of inviſible grace; but 
alſo becauſe they are teftimonies of our faith. They 
dilapproved of private maſſes, and confeſſion: and 


concluded with a long iavective againſt the court of 


© SER 


This confeſſion of faith was more unacceptable than 


that of the Lutherans; and the emperor ordered Faber 
and Eckius to draw up an anſwer to it, which was read 


ina full diet; and the emperor commanded the Guin- 
glians to renounce their doctrine, 
wrote a letter to the prcteftant princes in defence 


Zuinglius ſoon after 


of his opinions againſt Eckius, and particularly con- 


cerning the ſacrament of the euchariſt, wherein he ex- 


reſsly denied the real preſence, concerning which the 
utherans had not been ſo explicit; for Bucer drew up 


this article of the ſupper in ſuch ambiguous terms, that 


the Lutherans: might not be condemned. Melancthon 


f the Zuinglians was entirely. different trom. the 
Lutherans, whatever ambiguity there was in their 
words. 7 | 2h 
Zuinglius alſo ſent to the die-, a particular confeſſion of 
faith, comprizedin twelve articles, relating to the trinity 


and incarnztion; the fall ot man, and neceſſity of grace; 


original ſir, ; baptiſm of infants; the church; the ſa- 
craments ; ceremonies ; the minifity of the goſpel ; 
the authority of magiſtrates; and purgatorv. ons 
The emperor oubliſhed the decree of the diet againſt 
the proteſtants aud ſacramentarians, which neither 
obeyed: But the proteſlant princes, and the reformed 
cantons of Switzerland, entered imo a contederacy to 


detend 


2. X 
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* for and the Roman catholic powers. 
league of Smalkald, concluded in 1531, upon the ſuc- 
_ ceſs of which the proteſtant religion depended. 


„ 00 } 


WT | 2 U 
defend themſelves and their religion, againſt the empe- 
This was the 


The ſame year a civil war began in Switzerland, be- 


| kong the five catholic cantons, and thoſe of Zurick and 
Bern. 
tories, with the loſs of four hundred men. Zuinglius, 
who accompanied them, was killed in this action, in the 

forty-tourth year of his age. Great cruelty was ſhewn 
to his corpſe, and ir was attempted to be burnt. 


The Zurickeſe were defeated in their own terti- 


Much has been ſaid by the enemies of Zuinglius, re- 


ſpecting his appearance on the field of battle; bur it 


may be obſerved, what Oecolampadius and Sleidan have the papiſts ſhould renounce their league with the em- 


| peror, and the Zuinglians the ſame with the landgrave | 


urged in his defence, that it was the cuſtom of the Zu- 


© .rickeſe, from time immemorial, when they engaged in 
war, to have the chief miniſter of their church atten- 
cant upon them, both to preach to the people and to | 
pray for a bleſſing upon their arms. And, it muſt be 
_ owned in this view, it could be no more improper for 
bim, than for the chaplains who are now appointed to 
accompany regiments in their campaigns, or to fail in 
ſhips of war. 
tion in religious duties more than ſoldiers, who have al- 
ways, in actual ſervice, the proſpect of death before | 
them, and who certainly cannot be the worſe, either in 

_ morality or courage, for being prepared for it. It may 
be added, that Zuinglius went not forth of his own ac- 


Perhaps, no order of men require inſtrue- 


cord: He was abſolutely enforced and commanded by 


and faithful paſtor, who would not fortake his 
in their greateſt peril; nay, he went {lays Mel- 


| dred and eighty of his friends fell with him.” The ac- 


Having brought this important 


tion was on the 11th of October, in the year 1531. 


The compilers of the Biographical Dictionary (ſays 


a late able writer) in tranſlating ſome of Zuinglius's dy- 
ing words have been guilty of an over. ſigbt, which 


does no more honour to their preciſion, than juſtice to 


the Chriſtian heroiſm of that great man. Upon receiv- 
ing his death's wound, ſay they, and falling, he was 


nor Adam) as a perſuader to peace. About three hun- 


4 


the ſenate, in point of uty. He did not go forth as 
a captain or commander of the army, but as a good ci- 


heard to utter theſe words, What a misfortune is this? 


Kc.“ Rather, what a misfortune is it, when fine ſenti- 
ments are murdered in the relating !—The fact was this 
During the hurry ot the fight, Zuinglius, overwhelme 
by the preſs of the ruſhing enemy, was thrice thrown 
down, and recovered his feet as often: At laſt, a on, 
ives 
that ever added luſture to religion and learning, enter- 
ing under 


doomed to extinguiſh one of the moſt valuable 


s 


r his chin, transfixed his throat. The holy 


| and as little durable as it was 
continued in the opinion of Zuinglius: but the cities 


8 f 
man, falling firſt on his knees, and then ſinking to the 
ground, uttered theſe noble ſentences: Lequid hoc infor- 
tunii? CAN THIS BE CONSIDERED AS A CALAMITY? 
Age, corpus quidem occidere poſſunt ; animam non poſſunt : 
WILLI THEY ARE ABLE, INDEED, TO STAY THE 
BODY; BUT THEY ARE NOT ABLE TO KILL THE 
SOUL. Could any thing be more tiuly chriftian, more 
divinely triumphant, more ſublimely philoſophic? His 
body being found by the papiſts, among the {lzin, they 
burned it to aſhes, „„ 5 
Atter this battle, matters were accommodated : And it 
was agreed, that the two parties, for the future, ſhould 


not moleſt each other on a religious account; and that 


of Heſſe. Their contentions were renewed in 1577, 
which ended in acknowledging Geneva to be a free 


Mate by the duke of Savoy . And, by the treaty of Weſt-⸗ 
phalia, in 1648, the emperors of Germany loſt all au- 
| thority in Switzerland. The abbot ot St Gall renewed 
the diſpute in 1712, which was ended, after the battle 


of Wilmerguen, by che treaty. of Roſchau in 1714. 
Peace was ſettled in Germany by the treaty of Nurem- 

berg, in 1532: But theſe religious diſputes broke out 

again in 1612. The proteſtants were aſſiſted by Guſta- 


| vus Adolphus king of Sweden, who loſt his life at Lut- 


Zen in 1632.: And the proteſtant intereſt was very much 
n by the treaties of Weſtphalia and Oſnaburg 
In 1648, 18 25 e e ee 


Zuinglius was ſucceeded by Henry Bullinger; and his 
doctrine was vindicated againſt Luther by Bucer. The 
long diſputes between the Lutherans and Zuinglians 


were concluded in 1538, by- a pretended treaty of ac- 
cord: But this was a work of ditguiſe and diſſimulation 
incere, The Switzers 


of Straſburg, Augſburg, Memmingen, and Landau, be- 


| came Lutherans, by keeping literally to the expreſſions 


of the articles of agreement. 


The works of Zuinglius, and an apology for his doc- 


trine, were publiſhed by Rodolphus Gualterus, The 


Switzers paid the utmoſt gratitude to his memory; and 


his remains were interred with all the pomp cf a Gre- 


| cian funeral, for a man who had devoted his lite to the 
ſervice of his country. Ts BEES 


| - Zuinglius had fili in -mnſic, and u love for it,” He 


always fludied ſtanding, and was always a great ſtudent... 
He received a moſt courteous letter from pope Adrian 
VI. and might have had any favours, if he had de- 
clared himſelf a friend to the ſee of Rome, 


Work 10 the Concluſion of the Alphabet ; before wwe proceed to affix the Index ſo the whole, as 


ve promiſed, we ſhall give a ſhort SUPPLEMEN 


of a few eminent Lives, which in the Courſe of the Compilation were 


intentionally omitted, left the Work ſhould have ſwelled beyond the propoſed limits of Seventy-five Numbers: And in this 
Manner, having fulfilled our Obligation in the Original Propoſals, we ſhall bid our numerous and very reſpectable Subſcribers _ 


82. meſt grateful ADTEV. 
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SUPPLEME N I. 


has been given us by the famous biſhop Bur- 
net, who publiſhed his life and letters, from 


ooks, which was publiſhed 
dy the proteſtant miniſters of that time, in oppoſition 


th the alerming growth of popery under that deluded 
We will preſent our readers with ſuch parts of 
it, as may afford a full idea of this good man, referring 
them for a longer detail to the book itſelf, which, it is to | 

be wiſhed, was in every body's hands. a, 
William Bedell was born at Black Notley in Eſſex, in 
-: =. "me year 1570. 


prince. 


He was the younger ſon of an antient 
and good family, and of no inconſiderable eſtate. After 


he had paſſed through the common education at ſchools 
he was ſent to Emanuel- college in Cambridge, and put 
under Dr Chadderton's care, the famous and long-lived 
head of that houſe; and here all thoſe extraordinary 
things, that rendered him afterwards ſo conſpicuous, 
began to ſhew themſelves in ſuch a manner, that he 
came to have a very eminent character both for learning | 
and piety : So that appeals were often made to him, as | 
differences or controverſies aroſe in the univerſity. He 
was choſen fellow of the college in 1593, and took his | 
degree of bachelor in divinity in the year 1599. 
From the univerſity he was removed to the town of St | 
Edmundſbury in Suffolk, where he ſerved long in the 
_ goſpel, and with great ſucceſs, he and his colleague being 
of ſuch different characters, that whereas it was ſaid of | 
him that. he made the difficulteſt places of ſcripture ap- | 
pear plain, it was ſaid, that his colleague made the * 1 
eſt places appear difficult; the opening of dark pa 
and the comparing of many texts of ſcripture, together 
with a ſerious and practical application of them, being 
the chiet ſubject of his ſermons : which method ſeveral 
other great men at that time followed, ſuch as biſhop | 
Uſher, Dr Jackſon, and Mr Mede. He had an occaſion 


given him, not long after his ſettlement in this charge, to 
ſhew his courage, and how little he either courted pre- 
ferment, or was afraid of falling under the diſpleaſure of 


great men: for when the biſhop of Norwich propoſed 
ſome things to a meetin | 7 
they were generally diſſatisfied, though they had not 

reſolution enough ro oppole them; he took that hard 


of his clergy, with which 


province upon himſelf, and did it with fo much ſtrength 


of reaſon, as well as diſcretion, that many of thoſe things 


were let fall : upon which, when his brethren came and 


magnified him for it, he checked them and ſaid, © he 


deſited not the praiſes of men. 


His reputation was ſo great and ſo well eſtabliſhed 
both in the univerſity and in Suffolk, that when king 


imes {ent Sir Henry Wotton to be his ambaſſador at 
Venice, at the time of the interdict ; he was recom- 
mended as the fitteſt man to go chaplain in ſo critical a 
conjuncture. This employment proved much happier 
and more honourable for him than that of his fellow 


HE beſt account we have of this excellent man, 


 ®*»  - the communication of Mr Clogy, biſhop Be- 
dell's ſon-in-law, in the beginniog of the reign of K. 
| N II. It was one of the 


other ſhall be left. 


being an inſtrument o 


ages, | 


Lo 


ſtudent and chamber fellow Mr Wadſworth, who was at 
that time beneficed in the ſame dioceſe with him, and 
was about that time lent into Spain, and was afterwards 


appointed to teach the Infanta the Engliſh tongue, when 


the match between the late king and her was believed 


"Y 


concluded: For Wadſworth was prevailed on to change 


his religion and abandon his country, as if in theſe two 
thoſe words of our Saviour had been to be verefied, 
there ſhall be two in one bed, the one ſhall be taken, and the 
For as the one of theſe was wrought 


on to forſake his rn, the other was very near the 
f a great and happy change in the 


republic of Venice. We need not ſay much of a thing 
{o well known as were the quarrels of pope Paul V. and 


that republic; ee ince the hiſtory of them is 
* 


written ſo particularly by him that knew the matter 
belt, the celebrated father Paulll. 
Father Paul was then the divine of the ſtate, a man 


| equally eminent for vaſt learning and a moſt conſum- 
mate prudence; and was at once one of the greateſt di- 
vines, and of the wiſeſt men ot his age. But to com- 


mend the celebrated hiſtorian of the council of Trent, is 


a thing ſo needleſs that we may well 


: ſtop; yet it muſt 
needs raite the character of Bedell much, that an Italian, 
who, beſides the caution that is natural to the country, 


| and the prudence that obliged one in his circumftances 


to a more than ordinary diſtruſt of all the world, was 


tied up by the ſtrictneſs of that government to a very 


great reſervedneſs with all people, yet took Bedell into 


his very ſoul ; and, as Sir Henry Wotton aſſured king 
Charles I. he communicated to him the inwarde 

thoughts of his heart, and profeſſed that he had learnt 
more from him in all the parts of divinity, whether ipe- 


culative or practical, than from any he had ever con- 


veried with in his whole life. : 


So great an intimacy with ſo extraordinary a perion 
is enough to raiſe a character, were there nd more to be 
added. Father Paul went further, for he aſſiſted him in 


acquiring the Italian tongue, in which Bedell became 


ſuch a maſter, that he ſpoke it as one born in Italy, 


and penned all the ſermons he then preached, either in 


Italian or Latin; in this laſt it will appear by the pro- 


ductions of his pen yet remaining, that he had a true 


Roman ſtile, interior to none of the modern writers, if 25 
not equal to the antients. In requital of the inſtruction 


he received from father Paul in the Italian tongue, he 


drew up a grammar of the Engliſh tongue for his uſe, 
and for others that deſired to learn it, that ſo they might 


be able to underſtand our books of divinity; and he 


allo tranſlated the Engliſh Common- prayer book into 


during the interdict were commanded by the ſenate 


| both to preach and write againſt the pope's authority, 


liked it ſo well, that they reſolved to have made it their 
pattern, in caſe the differences between the pope and 
them had produced the effect which they hoped and 
longed for. - e e 

10 K 


Italian; and father Paul and the ſeven divines, that 
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BED. 2X 
During his ſtay at Venice, the famous Ant. de Do- 
, came enice; and 

having received a juſt character of Mr Bedell, he diſ- 


covered his ſecret to him, and ſhewing him his ten 


books De Republica Eccleſiaftica, Which he afterwards 


Bedell took the freedom which 


pros at London, 


e allowed him, and corrected many ill applications of 


texts of ſcripture, and quotations of fathers. For that 
prelate, being utterly ignorant- of the Greek tongue, 
could not but be guilty of many miſtakes both in the 


one and the other; and if there remain ſome places 
ftill that diſcover his ignorance of that language too 


plainly, yet there had been many mere, if Bedell had 
not-corre&ed them: But no wonder if in ſuch a multi- 


tude lome elcaped his diligence. De Dominis took all 
this in good part from him, and entered into ſuch fa- 


miliarity with him, and found his aſſiſtance ſo uſeful, 


he could do nothing without him. 


Whey the difference with the pope was made up, and 
ugs greater regard was had to the diguity of 


their ſtate, than to the intereſt of religion; father Paul 
was. out of 


n conjuncture; and wiſhed he could have left 


Venice and come over to England with Mr Bedell: But 
he was ſo much eſteemed by the ſenate for his great 
wiſdom, that he was conſulted by them as an oracle, 
and truſted with their moſt important ſecrets ; ſo that | 
he ſaw it was impoſſible for him to obtain his conge ; 


and therefore he made a ſhift ro comply as far as he 
could with the eſtabliſhed way of their worſhip ; but he 


had in many things particular methods, by which he in 


a great meaſute rather quieted than ſatisfied his con- 


of the canon, and in particular thoſe prayers, in which 


that ſacrifice was offered up to the honour of ſaints: 
| He never prayed to ſaints, nor joined in thoſe parts of 


the offices that went againſt his conſcience ; and in pri- 
vate confefitons and diſcourſes, he took people off from 


thoſe abules, and gave them right notions of the purity 


 frience. In ſaying of mais, he paſſed over many parts 


of the chriſtian religion; 1o he hoped he was ſowing 


ſeeds that might be fruitful in another age : and thus 


he believed he might live innocent in a church that he 


thought ſo defiled. _ 


objected that he ftill held communion with an idolatrous 
church, and gave it credit by adhering outwardly to it, 


by which means others that depended much on his ex- 
ample would be likewiſe encouraged to continue in it: 
__*AlF the aniwer he made to this was, that God had not 
h nee 
le expreſſed great tenderneſs and concern for Bedell, 
when he parted with him; and ſaid that both he and 
many others would have gone over with him, if it had 


been in their power: But that he 5 never be forgot 
by him, he gave him his picture, with an Hebrew bible 


Without points, and a little Hebrew. pſalter, in which 
he wrote ſome ſentences expreſſing his eſteem and 
__ friendſhip for him; and with thele he gave him the 


invaluable manuſcript of the hiſtory of the council of 


Trent, together with the hiſtory of the Interdict and of 
the Ioquilition ; the firft of theſe will ever be reckoned. 
the chief pattern after which all, that intend to ſucceed 
well in writing hiſtory, muſt copy. But among other 


papers that father Paul gave him, ſome that were of 


great importance are loſt : For in a letter of Mr Bedell's 


to Dr Ward, he mentions a collection of letters that 


were ſent him weekly from Rome during the conteſts 


between the jeſuits and dominicans, concerning the ef- 


ficacy of grace; of which father Paul gave him the ori- 


inals; and in his letter to Dr Ward he mentions his 


aving ſent them to him, Theſe, very probably, con- | ſpiritual perſons ; and ſince whatſoever was aſked, that 


Aud when one preſſed him hard in this matter, and 


: 
13 


and indeed ſo neceſſary to himſelf, that he uſed to ſay 


all hopes of bringing things ever back to fo | 


[86 ] 
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BED . 

tained a more particular relation of that matter than the 
world has yet ſeen, ſince they were wrote to ſo curious 
and ſo inquiſitive a man; but it ſeems he did not allow 
Bedell to print them, and ſo it is to be feared, they are 
now irrecoverably loft. | | 


But now Mr Bedell had finiſhed one of the ſcenes of 


his life with great honour. The moſt conſiderable addi- 


tion he made to his learning at Venice, was in the im- 
provements in the Hebrew, in which he made a great 
progreſs by the aſſiſtance of R. Leo, that was the chief 


chacham of the Jewith ſynagogue there: From him he 


learned their way of pronunciation, and ſome other 


parts of rabbinical learning; but in exchange for it, he 
communicated to him, that which was much more valu- 
able, the true underſtanding of many paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament, with which that Rabbi expreſſed himielf 


often to be highly ſatisfied : And once in a ſolemn diſ- 


ute, he preflcd his rabbi with ſo clear proofs of Jeſus 
hrift being the true Meſſiah, that he, and ſeveral others 
of his brethren, had no other way to eſcaye, but to ſay 


that their rabbins every where did expound thoſe pro- 


phecies otherwiſe, according to the tradition of their 
tathers. By R. Leo's means, he purchaſed that fair ma- 
_ nuſcript of the Old Teſtament, which he gave to Ema- 
nuel-college; and, as I am credibly informed, it coſt him 
its weight in ſilver „ 


After eight years ſtay in Venice, he returned to Eng - 


land, and without pretending to preferment, or aipi- 
ring to it; he went immediately to his charge at St 
Edmunſbury, aud there went on in his miniſterial la- 
bours; with which he mixed the tranſlating father 
| Paul's immortal writings into Latin, Sir Adam New- 
ton tranſlated the two firſt books of the Hiftory of the 
| Council of Trent, but was not maſter enough of the 
two languages; ſo that the archbiſhop of Spoleto ſaid it 
was not the lame work; but he II approved of 
he two 6 r Bedell, wha 
| likewiſe tranſlated the Hiſtory of the Interdict, and of 
the Inquiſition, and dedicated them to the king. But 
no notice was taken of him. and he lived till private 
and unknown in that obſcure corner. He could not 
ſtoop to thoſe ſervile compliances, that are often expect- 
ed by thoſe that have the diſtribution of prefer ments 
in their power. He thought that to be an abjectneſs 


the two laſt, that were tranſlated by 


of ſpirit that became not a chriſtian philoſopher, much 


leſs a churchman, who ought to expreſs a c ontempt 


of the world, a contentedneſs with a low condition, 


and a reſignation of one's outward circumſtances whol- 
| ly to the conduct of divine providence; and not to 


give that advantage with atheiſts and libertines take 
om the covetouineſs and alpirings of ſome churchmen, 


to ſcoff at religion, and to call priefthood a trale. 


He was content to deſerve preferment, and did not 


envy others, who, upon leis merit, but more induſtry 
arrived at it. But though he was forgot at court, yet an 


eminent gentleman in Suffolk, Sir Thomas Jermyn, 


who was a privy counſellor, and vice chamberlain to 
king Charles I. and a great patron of piety, took ſuch 
a liking to him, that as he continued 
pay him a very particular eſteem; fo a conſiderable liv- 
ing that was in his gift, falling void, he preſented him to 


it in the year 1615. When he came to the biſhop of 
Norwich co take out his title to it, he demanded large 
fees for his inſtitution and induction: But Bedell would 


give no morẽ than what was ſufficient gratification for 
the writing, the wax, and the parchment; and refuſed 


to pay the reſt, He looked on it as ſimony in the bi- 


ſhop to demand more, and as contrary to the com- 
mand of Chriſt, who ſaid to his apoſtles, * freely ye have 
received, and freely give.“ And he thought it was a 
branch of the ſin of ſimony to {ell ſpiritual things to 


was 


is whole life to 


1 
uy 


1 
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thought ſimony. And he left the biſhop 
home: But ſome few days after, the biſhop ſent for | 
bim, and gave him his titles, without expecting fees 


meaſured by them. 


| 1 BED 
was more than' a decent gratification to the ſervant for 


his pains, was aſked by reaſon of the thing that was 


granted, he thought this was unbecoming the goſpel, 


and that it was a ſin both in the giver and in the taker, 


He had obſerved that nothing was more expreſsly con- 
trary to all primitive rules. 

Upon thete accounts, Mr Bedell, reſolved rather to 
lole his preſentation to the parſonage of Horingſheath, 


than to purchaſe his title to it by doing that which he 


and went 


of him; and ſo he removed to that place, where he 


ſtayed twelve years, during which time he was a great 
honour to the church, as well as a pattern to all church- 
His habit and way of living were very plain, and 
becoming the ſimplicity of his profeſſion. He was ve- 
ty tender of thoſe that were truly poor, but was ſo 


ſtrict in examining all vagabonde, and ſo dextrous in 
diſcovering counterfeit paſſes, and took ſuch care of pu- 
niſhing thoſe that went about with them, that they 


came nc more to him, nor to his town. | f 
In all that time no notice was ever taken of him, 


though he gave a very ſingular evidence of his great 


capacity. For being provoked by his old acquaintance 

Wadlworth's letters, he wrote upon the points in con- 
troverſy with the church of Rome, with ſo much learn- 
ing and judgement, and in ſo mild a firain, that no won- 


der if his book had a good effect on him, for whom it 


' was intended: It is true he never returned and changed 
his religion himſelf, but his fon came from Spain into 
Ireland, when Bedell was promoted to the biſhoprick of 
EKilmore there, and told him, that his father command- 
ed him to thank him for the pains he was at in writing 
it: He ſaid, it was almoſt always laying open before 
him, and that he had heard him ſay, he was reſolved to 
lave one. 


And it ſeems he inſtructed his fon in the 
true religion, for he declared himſelf a proteſtant on his 


coming over. This book was printed, and dedicated | 
Las king, while he was prince of Wales, in the 


to the 
i %/%// ² O inin E * 
The true reaſons that obſtructed Bedell's preferment 


ſeem to be theſe: he was Calviniſt in the matter of 
decrees and grace; and pre ferments went generally at 


that time to thoſe that held the other opinions. He 


had alſo another principle, which was not very accept- 


able to ſome in power: He thought, conformity was 


an exact adhering to the rubrick; and that the adding 


any new rite or ceremony, was as much non-conformi- 


ty, as the paſſing over thoſe that were preſcribed : 80 
that he would not uſe thoſe bowings or geſticulations 
that grew ſo much in faſhion, that mens affections were 
He had too good an underſtanding, 
not to conclude, that theſe things were not unlawful in 


humour of adding new rites and ceremonies got into 


the church, it went on by a fatalincreale, till it had grown | 
up to that bulk, to which we find it ſwelled in the church 
O 


Rome. And this began ſo early, and grew ſo faſt, 


that St Auſtin complained ot it in his time, ſaying, that 
the condition of chriſtians was then more uneaſy by that | 


yoke ot obiervances, than that of the Jews had been. 
And therefore Bedell thought the adhering to eftabliſh- 


ed laws and rules was a certain and fixed thing; Where- 


as ſuperſtition was infinite. So he was againſt ali inno- 
votions, or arbitrary and aſſumed practices; and ſo much 


a thing that deſerved puniſhment. ; | 
But he was well ſatisfied with that which the provi- 
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dence of God laid in bis wav, and went on in the du- 
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| 


the more, when men were diſtinguiſhed, and marked out 
for preferment, by, that which in ſtrictneſs of law was | 


of this month; I thank you tor your care and diligence 


| F n * 
ties of his paſtoral care, and in his own private ſtudies: 
and was as great a pattern in Suffolk of the paſtoral care 
in the lower degree, as he proved afterwards in Ireland 
in the higher order. He laboured not as an hirelin 
that only raiſed a revenue out of his pariſh, and abandon- 
ed his flock, truſting them to the cheapeſt mercenary 
that he could find; nor did he ſatisfy himſelt with a 
flight performance of his duty only for faſhion's ſake; 
but he watched over his flock like one that knew he was 


to anſwer to God for thoſe ſouls committed to his 


charge: So he preached to the underſtandings and con- 
ſciences of his pariſh, and catechiſed conftantly. And 
as the whole courſe of his own moſt exemplary behavi- 


our was a continued ſermon ; ſo he was very exact in 
the more private parts of his function, viſiting the ſick, 
and dealing in ſecret with his people, to excite and pre- 


ſerve in them a deep ſenſe of religion. This he made 


his work, and he followed it ſo cloſe, and lived ſo much. 


at home, that he was ſo little known, or ſo much forgot, 
that when Diodati came over to England, many years 
after this, he could hear of him from no perſon that he 
met with; though he was acquainted with many of the 


clergy. He was much amazed at this, to find that ſo 
extraordinary a man, that was ſo much admired at Ve- 
nice, by ſo good judges, was not ſo much as known in 
his own country; and fo he was out of all hope of find- 


ing him out, but by a meer accident he met him ir, the 


ſtreets of London, at which there was a great deal of 
Joy on both ſides. And upon that Diodati preſented 
him to Morton the learned and antient biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and told how great a value father Paul ſet on him; 
upon which that biſhop treated him in a very particulat 


manner. It is true, fir Henry Wotton was always his 
firm and faithful friend; but his credit at court had 


ſunk: For he fell under neceſſities, having lived at Ve- 
nice in an expence above his appointments. 


( And as ne- 
ceſſitous courtiers muſt grow to forget all concerns but 


their own ; ſo their intereſt abates, and the favour they 


are in leflens, when they come to need it too much, 
Sir Thomas 


WO . „„ „ 
While he was thus neglected at home, his fame was 


ſpread into Ireland; and though he was not perſonally 
known either to the famous biſhop Uſher, or to any of 


the fellows of Trinity-college in Dublin, yet he was cho- 
ſen by their unanimous conlent, to be the head of their 


college, in the year 1627. And as that worthy primate 
of Ireland, together with the fellows of the college, wrote 
to him, inviting him to come and accept of that maſter» 
ſhip, ſo an addreſs was made to the king, praying that 
he would command him to go over. And that this 


| might be the more ſucceſsful, Sir Henry Wotton was 
themſelves; but he had obſerved that when once the 


moved to give his majeſty a true account of him, which 


he did in very ſtrong terms. 


But when this matter was propoſed to Mr Bedell, be 
expreſſed ſo much both of true philoſophy and real 


chriſtianity in the anſwer that he made to ſohonourable 


an offer, that we will not undertake to pive it otherwiſe 


than in hie own words, taken from a letter which he 
wrote to one that had been employed to deal with him 
in this matter. 


The original of this and moſt of the 
other letters that are ſet down, were found among arcl.- 


reverend and worthy friend Dr Parre. 


biſhop Uſher's papers, and were communicated by his 


«STR, 
WITTE my hearty commendations remembered: I 
have this day received both your letters, dated the 2d 


Jermyn was in more credit, though he 
Was always ſuſpected of being too favourable to the pu- 
ritans; ſo that his inclinations being known, the cha- 
racter he could give of him did not ſerve to raiſe him in 


1. 
=_—_ 
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1 
in this matter. For anſwer whereof, although I could 
have deſired ſo much reſpite, as to have conferred with 
ſome of my friends, ſuch as poſſibly do know the con- 


cies better than my lord primate; yet ſince that I per- 
ceive by both your letters, the matter requires a ſpeedy 
and preſent anſwer, thus I ſtand; I am married, and 
have three children; therefore if the place requires a ſin- 
gle man, the buſineſs is at an end. I have no want, | 
thank my God, of any thing neceſſary for this life; I 


year, in a good air and ſeat, with a very convenient houſe 
near to my friends, a little pariſh, not exceeding the 
compaſs of my weak voice. I have often heard it, that 


that are well. And J ſee well, that my wife, (though re- 
lolving, as ſhe ought, to be contented with whatloever 
God ſhall appoint) had rather continue with her friends 
in her native country, than put herſelf into the hazard 
of the ſeas, and a foreign land, with many caſualties in 
travel, which ſhe, perhaps out of fear, apprehends more 
"Tan there ls caule; „ 

All theſe reaſons I have, if I conſult with fleſh and 
blood, which move me rather to reject this offer; (yet 


kor his mind and good opinion of me:) On the other 
fade, I conſider the end wherefore I came into the 
world, and the buſineſs of a fubjz& to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, of a miniſter of the ol 

and of an honeſt man. If I may be of any better 
uſe to my country, to God's church, or of any better 
lervice to our common Maſter, I muſt cloſe mine eyes a- 
gainſt all private reſpects, and if God call me, I muſt 


tion; but if it proceed from the Lord, that is, it thoſe 


| were not only to go into Ireland, but into Virginia, yea, 


and difficulties, bur death itſelf in the performance. Sir, 
firing you with my humble ſervice to repreſent it to 
my reverend good lord, my lord primate. And God 
_ almighty direct this affair to the glory of his holy 

e Tt Your loving friend, 
From Bury, WILL. 


8 BE DELL.“ 
March 6, 1626. 


ing well informed concerning him, commanded him to 
undertake this charge, which he cheartully obeyed; and 


ner, as ſhewed how well he had improved the long time 
of retirement, that he had hitherto enjoyed, and how 
ripely he had digeſted all his thoughts and obſervations. 


| thing but ſpeculation and ſtudy ; and now when he en- 


' tered upon a more public ſcene, it appeared that he un- 


derſtood the practical things of government and human 


buſineſs than he was. In the government ot the college, 


act nothing till he both knew the ſtatutes of the houſe 
perfectly well, and underſtood well the tempers of the 


imſelf ſo abſtractedly from all affairs, that he paſſed 


for a ſoft and weak man. The zeal that appeared after- 
' wards in him, ſhewed, that this coldneſs was only the 
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dition of that place better than I do, and my inſuſhcten- 


have a competent living of above a hundred pounds a | 


changing ſeldom brings the better; eſpecially to thoſe 


with all humble and dutiful thanks to my lord primate 


pel, ot a good patriot, | 


an{wer, Here Il am. For my part therefore I will not 
, or fift up my finger, for or againſt this ooo. 
| Thus was he prevailed on to refign his benefice, and 
_ whom it concerns there, do procure thole who may 
command me here, to ſend me thither, I ſhal obey, if it | 


though I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, | 


I have as plainly as I can, ſhewed you my mind; de- 


name, and have you in his merciful protection; io 1 


The concluſion of this matter was, that the king, be- 


let about the duties incumbent on him, in ſuch a man- 
e had hitherto lived as if he had been made for no- 


life ſo well, that no mn ſeemed to be more cut out for | 


and at his firſt entry upon a new ſcene, he reſolved to 


eople ; therefore when he went over firſt, he carried 


| BED | 

found that ſome grew to think meanly of him, and 
that Uſher himſelf began to change his opinion of 
him: Upon that when he went over to England ſome 
months after, to bring his family over to Ireland, he 
was thinking to have reſigned his new preferment, and 
to have returned to his benefice in Suffolk; but the pri- 
mate wrote ſo kind a letter to him, that as it made him 
lay down thoſe thoughts, ſo it drew from him the follow- 
ing words in the anſwer that he wrote to him. 


40 Touching my return, I do thankfully accept your _ 


grace's exhortation, adviſing me to have faith in God, 


and not to conſult with fleſh and blood, nor have mind 
ot this country. Now I would to God, that your grace 


could look into my heart, and fee how little I fear lack 
| of proviſion, or paſs upon any outward thing in this 


world. My chief fear in truth was, and is, left I ſhould 


be unfit and unprofitable in the place; in which caſe, 


it I might have a lawful and honeft retreat, I think no 
wile man could blame me to retain it : Eſpecially hav- 
ing underſtood that your grace, whoſe authority [chief- : 
ly toilowed at the firſt, did from your own judgment, 
and that of other wiſe men, ſo truly pronounce of me, 
that I was a weak man. Now that I have received your 
letters ſo full of lite and encouragement, it puts ſome 
more life in me. For ſure it cannot agree with that 

goodneſs and ingenuity of yours, praiſed among all 
God's graces in you, by thoſe that know you, to write 
one thing to me, and to ipeak another thing to others 


ot me, or to go about to beguile my ſimplicity with 


fair words, laying in the mean while a net for my feet, 


thither.” 


carry his family to Ireland, and then he applied himſelf, 
with that vigour of mind that was peculiar to him, to 
oy! he war or he mage. EEG, 
He corrected ſuch abuſes as he found among them; 


he ſet ſuch rules to them, and ſaw theſe ſo well executed, 


that it quickly appeared how happy a choice they had 
made: and as he was a great promoter of learning a- 
mong them, ſo he thought his particular province was 
to inſtruct the houſe aright in the principles of reli- 
gion. In order to this he catechiſed the youth in the col- 
lege once a week, and preached once on a Sunday, 
though he was not obliged to it : and that he might ac- 


| quaint them with a plain and particular body of divini- 
| ty, he divided the church catechiſm into two-and-fifty 


parts, one tor every Sunday, and explained it in a way 
o mixed with ſpeculative and practical matters, that his 


| ſermons were both learned lectures of divinity, and ex- 


cellent exhortations to virtue and piety. Many took 
notes of them, and copies of them were much enquired 
after: for as they were fitted to the capacity. of his hear- 
ers, ſo they contained much matter in them, for enter- 
taining the moſt learned. He had not ſtayed there a- 
bove two years, when by his friend Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn's means, a patent was ſent him to be biſhop of 
Kilmore and Ardagh, two contiguous ſees in the pro- 
vince of Ulſter. —— 
And now in the fifty-ninth year of his age, he enter- 
ed upon a different courle of life and employment, 
when it might have been thought, that the vigour of 
his ſpirits was much broken and ſpent. . But by his ad- 
miniſtration of his dioceſe, it appeared that there re- 
mained yet a vaſt heat and force of ſpirit to carry him 
through thoſe difficult undertakings, to which he found 
himſelf obliged by this new character ;which, it it makes 
a man but a little lower than the angels, ſo that the 


effect of bis witdom, and not of his temper: But when he 


term angel is applied to that office in ſcripture, he 
| and 


eſpecially fith my weakneſs ſhall in truth redound to 5 
the blaming of your own diſcretion in bringing me 
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thought it obliged him to an angelical courſe of life, 
and to divide his time, as much as could conſiſt with 
the frailties and neceſſities of a body made of fleſh and 
blood, as thoſe glorious ſpirits do, between the behold- 
ing the face of their Father which is in heaven, and the 
miniſtering to the heirs of ſalvation.“ He conſidered, 
the biſhop's office made him the ſhepherd of the infe- 
. rior ſhepherds, if not of the whole dioceſe ; and there- 


fore he reſolved to ſpare himſelf in nothing, by which 


he might advance the intereſt of religion among them: 
and he thought it a diſingenuous thing to vouch anti- 
quity for the authority and dignity of that function, and 
not at the ſame time to expreſs thoſe virtues and prac- 
tices that made it ſo venerable among them. Since the 


forms of church government, muſt appear amiable and 


valuable to the world, not ſo much for the reaſonings 


and arguments that learned men uſe concerning them, 
as for the real advantages that mankind find from them. 


In laying open his deſigns and performances in this 
laſt and greateſt period ot his life, there are fuller mate- 
rials than in the former parts. For my author was 


particularly known to him during a large part of it, 


and ſpent ſeveral years in his family; 1o that his op- 


portunities of knowing Lim were as great as couid be | 


defired, and the biſhop was of 1o gentle a temper, and 
of ſo communicative a nature, that he eaſily opened 
himſelf to ore, that was taken into his alliance as well 
as into his heart, he being indeed a man of primitive 


and ail ſacred things had been expoſed to ſale in ſo ſor- 


ſcarce enough remaining of both thoſe revenues to ſup- 


port a biſhop that was reſolved not to ſupply himſelf by 
indirect and bale methods. He had a very ſmall cler- 


gy, but ſeven or eight in each dioceſe of good ſuthcien- 


cy; but every one of theſe was multiplied into many 
_ pariſhes, t'rey having many vicarages aptece; but be- 
ing Engliſh, and his whole dioceſe conſiſting of Iriſh, 
they were barbarians to them; nor could they perform 
any part of divine offices among them. But the ſtate 


ot his clergy will appear belt from a letter that he wrote 
to archbiſhop Laud conccraing it, which we ſhall here 
inſert, e 8 | 


« Right reverend Father, my honourable good lord. 


Since my coming to this place, which was a little 


before Michaelmas (till which time, the ſettling of the 
ſtate of the college, and my lord primate's viſitation de- 
ferred my conſecration) I have not been unmindful of 
your lordſhip's commands, to advertiſe you, as my ex- 
perience ſhould intorm me, of the ſtate of the church, 
which 1 ſhall now the better do, becauſe I have been 
about my dioceſes, and can ſet down, out of my know- 


ledge and view, what I ſhall relate; And ſhortly to | 


| ſpeak much of ill matter in a few words, it is very 


Patrick, together with the biſhop's houſe there, is 
down to the ground. The church here, built, but 
without bell or ſteeple, tont or chalice. The parith 


churches all in a manner ruined, and unrooted, and un- 
people, ſaving a few Britih planters 


repaired. The | 
here and there (which are not a tenth part of the rem- 
nant) obſtinate recuſants. A popiſh clergy more nume- 
rous by far than we, and ia tull exercite of all jurit- 
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The cathedral church of Ardagh, one of 
the moſt antient in Ireland, and ſaid to be built by St 
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| church, than it was condemned by 


— — 


1 


| dition eccleſiaſtical, by their vicar-general and officials; 


who are ſo confident as they excommunicate thoſe that 
come to our courts, even in matrimonial cauſes : Which 
affront hath been offered myſelf by the popiſh primate's 
vicar-general ; for which I have begun a procels againſt 
him. The primate himſelf lives in my pariſh, within 
two miles of my houſe ; the biſhop in another part of 
my dioceſe further off. Every pariſh hath its prieſt ; 
and ſome two or three apiece, and ſo their maſs houles 
alio; in ſome places mals is ſaid in the churches. 

“ Friars there are in diverſe places, who go about, 
though not in their habit, and by their importunate 
begging impoveriſh the people; who indeed are gene- 
rally very poor, as from that cauſe, ſo, from their 
paying double tythes to their own clergy, and ours, 
from the dearth of corn, and the death of their catil2 
theſe late years, with the contributions to their ſoldiers 


and their agents: and, which they forget not to rec- - 


kon among other cauſes, the oppreſſion of the court ec- 


cleſiaſtical, which in very truth, my lord, I cannot ex- 


cuſe, and do ſeek to reform For our own, there are 
leven or eight miniſters in each dioceſe of good ſuffi- 
clency ; and (which is no ſmall cauſe of the continuance 
of the people in popery flill) Engliſh, which have not 
the tongue of the people, nor can perform any divine 
c ffices; or converſe with them; and which hold many 


of them two or three, four, or more vicarages apiece; 
e | even the clerkſhips themſelves are in like manner con- 
ſimplicity. He found his dioceſe under ſo many dif- | 
orders, that there was ſcarce a ſound part remaining. 
The revenu: was waſted by exceſſive dilapidations, | 


ferred upon the Engliſh; and ſometimes two or three, 
or more, upon one man, and ordinarily bought and 
ſold or let to farm. His majeſty is now with the great- 


eſt part of this country, as to their heart and conſcien- 
did a manner, that it was grown to a proverb. Burl | > os 
will not enlarge further on the ill things others had | 
done, than as it is neceſſ>ry to ſhew the good things | 
that were done by him. One of his cathedrals, Ar 
dagh, was fallen down to the ground, and there wa- 


ces, king, but at the pope's diſcretion.” 
Kilmore, „ WILL. KiLMORE & ArpDaGn,”? 


Here was a melancholy proſpect to a man of ſo good 


a mind, enough to have diſheartened him quite, if he 


had not had a proportioned degree of ſpirit and cou- 


rage to ſupport him under ſo much weight. After he 


had recovered ſomewhat of the ſpoils made by his pre- 
deceſſor, and fo put himſelf into a capacity to ſubſiſt, 
be went about the reforming of abuſes: And the firſt 
that he undertook was pluralities, by which one man 
had a care of ſouls in ſo many different places, that it 
was not poſſible to diſcharge his duty to them, nor to 
perform thoſe vows, which he made at his ordination, 
of feeding and inſtructing the flock committed to his 
care. And though moſt of the pluralifts did mind all 
their pariſhes alike, that is, they neglected all equally ; _ 
yet he thought this was an abuſe contrary both to the 
nature of eccleſiaſtical functions, to the obligations that 


the care of ſouls naturally imported, and to thoſe ſolemn 


vows that churchmen made at the altar when they were 


ordained ; And he knew well that this corruption was 


no ſooner obſerved to have crept into the chriſtian 
y the fourth general 
council at Chalcedon. 2 5 . 5 
He thought it a vain, and indeed an impudent thing, 
for a man to pretend that he anſwered the obligation of 
ſo ſacred a truſt, and ſo holy a vow, by hiring ſome 
mercenary curate to perform offices: Since the obliga- 
tion was perſonal, and the eccleſiaſtical functions were 
not like the levitical ſervice in the temple, in which the 
obſerving their rites was all that was required. But the 
watching over ſouls had ſo many other things involved 
in it, beſides officiating according to the rubrick, that it 
drew this ſevere reflection from a witty man, in which, 
though the wit of it may ſeem too pleaſant for 15 ſerious 
a ſubject, yet it bad too much ſad truth under ſt; That 
when ſuch betiayers and abandoners of that truſt, which 


io L Chriſt 


| SES : 0; 9) þ „ 
Chriſt purchaicd with his own blood, found good and 


faithful curates that performed worthily the obligations | 


of the paſtoral care, the incumbent ſhould be ſaved by 
Peer, but be damned in perſon.” Therefore the 


iſhop gathered : meeting ot his clergy, and in a ſer- 


mon with which he opened it, he laid before them, 


both out of ſcripture and antiquity, the inſtitution, the 


nature and the duties of the miniſterial employment; 
and after ſermon he ſpoke to them largely on the ſame 
ſubject in Latin, ſtyling them, as he always did, his 
brethren and fellow preſbyters: And exhorted them to 


reform that intolerable abuſe, which as it brought a | 


heavy ſcandal on the church, and gave their adverſaries 
great advantages againſt them; ſo it muſt very much 
endanger both their own ſouls, and the ſouls of their 
flocks, And to let them »ſee that he would not lay a 


heavy burthen on them, in which he would not bear 
huis own ſhare, he reſolved to part with one of his biſi p- 
ticks, For though Ardagh was conſidered as a ruin- 
ed fee, and had long gone as an acceſſary to Kilm«re,and | 


continues to be ſo ſtill; yet ſince they were really two 
different ſees, he thought he could not decent.y oblige 
his clergy to renounce their pluralities, unleſs he tet 
them an example, and renounced his own ; even after 
he had been at a conſiderable charge in recovering the 
patrimony of Ardagh, and though he was ſuffic iently 
able to diſcharge the duty of both theſe ſees, they being 
contiguous; and ſmall ; and though the revenue of both 


did not exceed a competency, yet he would ncticem to 


be guilty of that which he ſo ſeverely condemned in 
others: and therefore he reſigned Ardagh to Dr Richard- 
ſon; and ſo was now only biſhop of Kilmore. The 
authority of this example, and the efficacy of his diſ- 
courſe, made ſuch an impreſſion on his clergy, that they 
all relinquiſhed their pluralittess ' © 
The condemning pluralities was but half of his pro- 


ject. The next part of it was to oblige his clergy to re- 


ide in their pariſhes : But in this he met with a great 


difficulty. K. James, upon the laſt reduction of Ulſter 


after Tyrone's rebellion, had ordered glebe-lands to be 
aſſigned to all the clergy : and they were obliged to 


build houles upon them, within a limited time, but in 


aſſigning thoſe glebe-lands, the commiſſioners, that 
were appointed tc execute the king's orders, had taken 
no care of the conveniences of the clergy : For in ma- 
ny places theſe lands were not within the pariſh, and 
often they lay not all together, but were divided in par- 


cels. So he found his clergy were in a ſtrait. For if 


they built houſes. upon theſe glebe-lands, they would 
be thereby forced to live out of their pariſhes, and it 


was very inconvenient for them to have their houſes 


remote from their lands. In order to remedy this, 
the biſhop, who had lands in every pariſh aſſigned him, 
reſolved to make an exchange with them, and to 
take their glebe-lands into his own hands for mcre 
convenient portions of equal value that he aſſigned 
them: and that the exchange might be made upon a 


juſt eſtimate, ſo that neither the biſhop nor the inferior 


clergy might ſuffer by it, he prccured a commiſſion 
from the lord lieutenant for ſome to examine and ſet- 
tle that matter, which was at laſt brought tc a conclu- 
fion with ſo univerſal a fatisfaCtion to his whole dio- 
ceſe, that, ſince the thing could not be finally determin- 
ed without a great ſeal from the king, confirming all that 

was done, there was one ſent over in all their names to 
obtain it; but this was a work of time, and ſo could 


not be finiſhed in ſeveral years: and the rebellion 


broke out before it was fully concluded. 


By his cutting off pluralities there neceſſarily fell 


many vacancies in his dioceſe; bis care to fill theſe 
comes to be conſidered in the next place. He was very 
ſtrict in examinations before he gave orders to any. 


” 
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He went over the articles of the church of Ireland ſo 
particularly and axaQly that one who was preſent at 
the ordination of him that was afterwards his archdea- 
con, Mr Thomas Price, reported that though he was 
one of the ſenior fellows of the college of Dublin, when 
the biſhop was provoſt; yer his examination held two 
full hours: and when he had ended any examination, 
which was always done in the preſence of his clergy, 
he deſired every clergyman that was prelent to exa- 
mine the perſon further, if they thought that any ma- 
terial thing was omitted by him; by which a fuller dif- 
covery of his temper and ſufficieticy might be made. 
When all was ended, he inade all his clergy give their 
approbation befcre he would proceed to ordination; For 
he would never aſſume that ſingly to himſelf, nor take the 
lad of it wholly on his own ſoul. He took alſo great care 
to be informed of the moral and religious qualities 
| of thoſe he ordained, as well as ſatisfied himſelt by his 
examination Of their capacity and knowledge. 
He had always a conſiderable number of his clergy 
aſſiſting him at his ordinations, and he always preached _ 
and adminiſtered the ſacrament on thoſe occaſions him- 


ſelf: And he never ordained one a preſbyter, till he had 


| been at leaſt a year a deacon, that ſo he might have a 
' 00d t Of his behaviour i lower d 8 
; good account of bis behaviour in that lower degree, be- 
; fore he railed him higher. He looked upon that power 
{ of ordination as the moſt ſacred part of a biſhop's truſt, 
and that in which the laws of the land had laid no ſort 


h:nds, and therefore he thought they had ſo much the 
more to anſwer for to God on that account; and he 
| weighed car-fuily in bisthoughts the importance of thoſe 
words, Lay hands ſuddenly on no man, and be not a partaker 
other men's Jins, The:etore he uſed all the precaution 
that was p::{livie for him in ſo important an affair. He 


. — 


importunities to ordain any; as if orders had been atort _ 
enabled to hold as great a portion ot the eccleſiaſtical 


fied: Nor wauld he ever ordain any without a title to 
a particular flock. He remembered well the grounds he 
went on, when he refuſed to pay fees for the title to his 
benefice in Suffolk, and therefore took care that thoſe 

who were ordained by him, or had titles to benefices 

from him, might be put to no charge: for he wrote all 
the inflruments himiclf, and delivered them to the per- 
ions to whom they belonged out of his own hands, and 
adjured them in a very ſolemn manner to give nothing | 
to any of his ſervants. And, that he might hinder it all 


caſions to the gate of his houſe, that ſo he might be ſure 
that they ſhould nct give any gratification to his ſer- 
vants, He thought it lay on him to pay them ſuch con- 
venient wages as became them, and not to let his clergy 
be burthened with his ſervants. And indeed the abuſes 
in that were grown to ſuch a pitch, that it was neceſſary 


to correct them in ſo exemplary a manner. 
His next care was to (blerve the behaviour of his cler- 
gy; he knew the lives of churchmen had generally 
much more efficacy than their ſermons, or other labours 
could have; and ſo he ict himlelf much to watch over. 
the manners of his clergy ; and was very ſenſibly touch- 
eu, wken an Iriſhman ſaid once to him in open court, 
that the king's prieſts were as bad as the pope's prieſts.” 
Theſe were ſo griſ;ly ignorant, and ſo openly ſcanda- 
lous, both for drunkenneſs, and all forts of Jewdneſs, 
that this was indeed a very heavy reproach : Yet he was 
no rude nor moroſe reforiner, but conſidered what the 
times could bear. He had great tenderr.eſs for the 
weakneſs of his clergy, when he ſaw reaſon to think o- 
therwiſe well of them: And he helped them out of their 


trouble, 


_ 


of impoſition on them, ſo that this was entirely in their 


was never prevailed on by any recommendations nor 
of freedom in a company, by which a man was to be 


revenue as he could compals, when he was thus quali- 


that was poſſible, he waited on them always on thoſe oo- 


WG 1 
troubles, with the care and compaſſion of a father. One 
ot his clergy had two livings; but had been couzened by 


a gentleman of quality to farm them to him for leſs than 


either of them was worth; 2nd he acquainted the biſhop 
with this : Who upon that wrote very civilly, and yet 
as became a biſhop, to the gentleman, perſuading him to 
give up the hargain : But having received a ſullen and 
haughty anſwer from him, he made the miniſter reſign 
both to him ; for they belonged to his gift, and he pro- 
vided him with another benefice, and put two other 
worthy men in theſe two churches; ard ſo he put an 


end both to the gentleman's fraudulent bargain and to 


the churchman's plurality. 


When he made his viſitations, he always preached him- 


| ſelf, and adminiſtered the ſacrament; and the buſineſs 
of his viſitations was, what it ought truly to be, to ob- 


| ſerve the ſtate of his dioceſe, and to give good inftruc- | 


tions both to clergy and laity. Some ſlight inquiries 
were uſed to be made, and thole chiefly for torm's take ; 


and indeed nothing was ſo much minded, as that which 


was the reproach of them, the fees, that were exacted 
to {uch an intolerable degree, that they were a heavy 
_ grievance to the clergy. But our biſhop reformed all 


 thele exceſſes, and took nothing but what was by law | 


and cuſtom eftabliſhed, and that was employed in en- 


the poor. At his viſitation he made his clergy ſit all with 


him, and be covered, whenever he himſelf was covered. 


For he did not approve of the ſtate, in which others of 
his order made their viſitations; nor the diſtance to 
Which they obliged their clergy. And he had that ca- 


be let ſtand after the biſhop was let.” 


Our worthy biſhop, in his endeavours to reform the 


church of abuſes, met with immenſe oppoſition from 
the chancellors of dioceſes and other ecclchaftical offigers, 


who precfited by thoſe abuſes, He was borne down by 


the torrent of influence, but was never overcome in his 
* purpoſes, which he maintained with the firmneſs of a 
_ chriſtian. who knew himſelf engage 
God and truth, and was not to follow the will of man, 
bur of him, who ſent him to preach the goſpel. 
be acknowledged, to their reproacl., that /e other biſhops 
did not ſtand by our biſhop in this matter; but were 
contented to let him fall under cenſure, without inter- 
poſing in it as in a cauſe of common concern: Even the 
cexcellent primate Uſher told him, the tide went ſo 


high that he could aſſiſt him no more; for he ſtood by | 
him longer than any other of the order had done. But 


the biſhop was not diſheartened by this. And as he 

thanked him for aſſiſting him ſo long; ſo he ſaid he was 
reſolved, by the help ot God, to try if he could ſtand 
by himſelf, But he went home, and reſolved ro go on 


ia his courts as he had begun, notwithſtanding this cen- | 


jure. For he thought he was doing that which was in- 
cumbent on him, and he had a ſpirit ſo made, that he 
reſolved to ſuffer martyrdom, rather than fail in any 
thing that lay on his conſcience. But his chancellor 
was either adviſed by thoſe that governed the. ſtate, to 
give him no diſturbance in that matter; or was over- 
come by the authority he ſaw in him, that inſpired all 


people with reverence for him: For as he never called | 


for the one hundred pound coſts, ſo he never diſturbed 
him any more, but named a ſurrogate, to whom he 
gave order to bein all things oblervant of the biſhop, 
and obedient to him: So it ſeems, that though it was 
thought fit to keep up the authority of the lay chancel- 
lors over Ireland,jand not to ſuffer this biſnop's practice 

to paſs into a precedent: yet order was given under 
band to let him go on as he had begun; and his chan- 


cellor had ſo great a value for him, that, many years 


It muſt, | 


Foy b 


| 
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atter this, he told my author, that he thought there was 


not ſuch a man on the face of the earth as biſhop Bedell 
was; that he was too hard for all the civilians in Ireland, 
and that if he had not been borne down by mere force, 
he had overthrown the conſiſtorial courts, and had re- 
eh the epiſcopal juriſdiction out of the chancellcr's 

ands. 


epiſcopal court he made uſe ot it as became him, and 


not as an engine to raiſe his power and dominion ; but 


conſidering that all church power was for edification, and 


not for deſtruction, he both diſpenſed that juſtice that 
belonged to his courts equally and ſpeedily, and cut off 
| many fees and much expence, which made them for- 
merly ſo odious; and alſo when ſcandalous perſons 
were brought before him to be cenſured, he confidered 
that church-cenſures ought not to be like the acts of 
tyrants, that puniſh out of revenge, but like thediſcipline 
of parents, that correct in order tothe amendment of their 
children: ſo he ſtudied chiefly to beget in all offenders 
Many of the Iriſh prieſts were 
brought often into his courts for their lewdneis; and 
| upon that he took occaſion, with great mildneſs and 


a true ſenſe of their ſins, 


without ſcoffing or inſultings, to make them ſenſible 


of that tyrannical impoſition in their church, in deny- 


| | ing their prieſts leave to marry, which occaſioned ſo 
_ . tertaining the clergy : And when there was any over- | 


plus, he ſent it always to the priſons, for the relief of 


much impurity among them; and this had a good ef- 
fect on ſome. 1 : - 5 


This leads us to another part of his character, that 
muſt repreſent the care he took ot the natives; he ob- 
ſerved with much regret that the Engliſh had all along 


neglected the Iriſh, as a nation not only conquered but 


| | undiſciplineable : And that the clergy had ſcarce con- | 
non often in his mouth, that a preſbyter ought not to 


ſidered them as a part ot their charge, but had left 


them wholly into the hands of their own priefts, with- 


out taking any other care of them, but the making them 
pay their tythes. And indeed their prieſts were a 


ſtrange ſort of people, that knew generally nothing but 


the reading their offices, which were not 1o much as 


underſtood by many of them : and they taught the 


| N nothing but the ſaying their paters and aves in 
d in the cauſe of | 


atin. So that the ſtate both of the clergy and laitv was 


tach, that it could not but raiſe great compaſſion in a 


man that had ſo tender a ſenſe of the value of fouls : 
Therefore he reſolved to ſet about that apoſtolical work 
of converting the natives with the zeal and care that ſo 


great an undertaking required. He knew the gaining 


on ſome of the more knowing of their prieſts was like 


to be the quickeſt way; tor by their means he hoped to 
ſpread the knowledge of the reformed religion among 
the natives; or rather of the chriſtian religion, to ſpeak 
more ſtrictiy. For they had no ſort of notion of chriſ- 


tianity, but only knew that they wereto depend upon their 
priefts, and were to confeſs fuch of their actions, as 
they call fins, to them; and were to pay them tythes. * 


The biſhop prevailed on ſeveral prieſts to change, and 


he was 10 well ſatisfied with the truth of their converſion, 


| that he provided ſome of them to eccleſiaſtical benefices: 


which was thought a ſtrange thing, and was cenſured 


by many, as contrary to the intereſt of the Engliſh na- 
tion. 


they had put on. But he on the other hand conſidered 
chiefly the duty of a chriſtian biſhop : He alſo thought 


the true intereſt of England was to gain the Iriſh to the - 


knowledge of religion, and to bring them by the means 
of that, which only turns the heart, to love the Engliſh 


nation; and ſo he judged the wiſdom ot that courſe 
was apparent, as well as the piety of it; ſince ſuch as 


changed their religion would. become thereby ſo odious 


to their own clergy, that this would provoke them to 


| further degrees of zeal in gaihing others to come over 


alter 


But now that he went on undiſturbed in his 
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For it was believed that all thoſe Iriſh converts : 
were {till papiſts at heart, and might be ſo much the 
more dangerous, than otherwiſe, by that diſguiſe which 
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after them: And he took great care to work in thoſe 
whom he truſted with the care of ſouls, a full convic- 
tion of the truth of religion, and a deep ſenſe of the im- 
portance of it. And in this he was ſo happy, that of all 
the converts that he had railed ro benefices, there was 
but one only that fell back, when the rebellion broke out: 
And he not only apoſtatized, but both plundered and | 
killed the Engliſh among the firſt. But no wonder it 
one murderer was among our biſhop's converts, ſince 
there was a Z aug among the twelve that followed our 
Saviour. There was a convent of triars very near him, 
on ͤ Whom he took much pains, with very good ſucceis. 
That he might furniſh his converts with the means of in- 
ſtructing others, he made a ſhort catechiſm to be printed 
in one ſheet, being Eogliſh on the one page, and Iriſh 
on the other ; which contained the elements, and moſt 
neccſſary things cf the chriſtian religion, together with 
ſome forms of prayer, and lome of the moſt inſtructing 
and edifying paſſages of ſcripture: This he ſent about 
all over his dioceſe; and it was received with great joy 
by many of the Iriſh, who ſeemed to be hungering and 
thirſting after righteouſneſs, and received this beginning 
of knowledge ſo well that it gave a good encouragement 
to hope well upon further endeavours. 


The biſhop allo ſer himſelf to learn the Iriſh tongue; 


and though it was too late for a man of his years to learn 


to ſpeak it, yet he came to underſtand it to ſuch a degrees. 


as to compoſe a complete grammar of it, (Which was the 
firſt that ever was made, as it is ſaid) and to be a critic 
in it: He alſo had common prayer read in Iriſh every 

Sunday in his cathedral for the benefit of the converts he 
had made, and was always preſent at it himſelf, and he 
engaged all his clergy to ſet up ſchools in their pariſhes: 
For there were ſo very few bred to read or write, that 


this obſtructed the converſion cf the nation very much. | 


The New Teſtament and the book of Common Prayer 
were already put in the Iriſh tongue ; but he reſolved to 
have the whole Bible, the Old Teſtament as well as the 
New, put alſo into the hands of the Iriſh ; and therefore 
he laboured much to find out one tat underſtood 
the language ſo well that he might be employed 1a ſo 
ſacred a work; and dy the advice of the primate, and 
ſeveral other eminent perions, he pitched on one King, 
that had been converted many years before; and was 
believed to be the elcganteſt writer of the Iriſh tongue 
then alive, both for proſe and poetry. He was then a- 
bout ſeventy, but po pag, his 
advantages of his education, yet the biſhop thought him 
not oaly capable ofthis employ ment, but qualified for an 
higher character; therefore he 


in order to the tranſlating the bible : Which he was to 
do from the Engliſh tranſlation ; ſince there were none 
of the nation to be found that knew any thing of the o- 


Tiginals. The biſhop let himſelf ſo much to the reviſing 


this work, that always after dinner or ſupper he read 
over a chapter; and as he compared the Iriſh tranſla- 
tion with the Engliſh, ſo he compared the Engliſh with 
the Hebrew and the ſeventy interpreters, or with Dio- 
ti's Italian tranſlation, which he valued highly; and 
he corrected the Iriſh where he found the Engliſh tran- 
factors had failed, _ FFF 
He thought the ule of the ſcriptures was the only way 
to let the knowledge of religion in among the Iriſh, as 
it had firſt let the reformation into the other parts of 
Europe: And he uſed to tel! a paſſage of a ſermon that 
he heard Fulgentio preach at Venice, with which he was 
much pleaſed : It was on theſe words of Chriſt, Have ye 
not read? And ſo he took occaſion to tell the auditory, 
that if Chriſt were now to aſk this queſtion, Have ye not 
read? all the anſwer they could make to it, was, No, for 
they were not ſuffered to do it. Upon which he taxed 


put bim in orders and 
ave him a benefice in his dioceſe, and ſet him to work, 


age and the diſ- 
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with great zeal the reſtraint put on the uſe of the ſgrip- 


tures, by the ſee of Rome. This was not unlike what 
the ſame perſon delivered in another ſermon preached 
upon Pilate's queſtion, What is truth? Hè told them at 
laſt after many ſearches he had found it out, and held 
out a New Teſtament, and ſaid, there it was in hishand, 
but then he put it in bis pocket, and ſaid coldly, but 
the book is prohibited ;* which was ſo ſuited to the Ita- 
lian genius, that it took mightily with the auditory. 
The biſhop had obſerved that, in the primitive times, as 
ſoon as nations, how barbarous ſoeves they were, began 
to receive the chriſtian religion, they had the ſcriptures 
tranſlated into their vulgar tongues: And that all people 
were exhorted to ſtudy them. But he had great oppo= 
ſition in this buſineſe, where he had reaſon to expect 
moſt aſſiſtance : and the great rebellion breaking out in 
Ireland ſoon atterwards fruſtrated our good biſhop's de- 
ſign. Yet notwithſtanding this rebellion, the manu- 
ſcript of the tranſlation of the bible eſcaped the ftorm, 
and falling into good hands, was printed at the charge 
of that chriſtian philoſopher Mr Boyle, who as he re- 
printed upon his own charge the New Teſtament, ſo he 
very cheerfully went into a propoſition tor reprinting 
But to goon with the concerns of our biſhop, as he had 
great zeal for the purity of the chriſtian religion in op- - 
1 to the corruptions ef the church of Rome; ſo 
e was very moderate in all other matters, that were 
not of ſuch importance. He was a great ſupporter 
of Mr Dury's deſign of reconciling the Lutherans 
and the Calviniſts; and as he directed him by many 
learned and prudent matters, that he wrote to him on 
that ſubject, ſo he allowed him twenty pounds a year in 
order to the diſcharging the expence of that negotia - 
tion; which he paid punctually to his correſpondent at 
London, And it appeared by his managing of a bu- 


ſineſs that fell out in Ireland, that, if all, that were con- 
cerned in that matter, had been bleſt with ſuch an un- 


derſtanding, and ſuch a temper as he had, there had 
been no reaſon to have deſpaired of it. 

There came a company of Lutherans to Dublin, who. 
were afraid of joming in communion with the church 
of Ireland, and when they were cited to anſwer for it 
to the archbiſhop's conſiſtory, they deſired ſome time 


might be granted them for conſulting their divines in 


Germany: And at laſt letters were brought from 
thence concerning their exceptions to communion with 
that church; becauſe the preſence of Chriſt in the ſacra- 


ment was not explained inſuch a manner, as agreed with 


their doctrine. The archbiſhop of Dublin ſent theſe to 
our biſhop, that he might anſwer them; and upon that 
he wrote ſo learned and ſo full an anſwer to all their 
objections, and explained the matter ſo clearly, that when 
this was ſeen by the German divines, it gave them ſuch 
entire ſatisſaction, that upon it they adviſed their coun- 
trymen to join in communion with the charch 
_ Biſhop Bedel! was exactly contormable to the forms 
and rules of the church; he weat conſtantly to common 
prayer in his cathedral, and often read it himſelf, and 
aſſiſted in it always, with great reverence and aſſection. 
He preached conſtantly twice a Sunday in his cathe- 


dral on the epiſtles aud goſpels for the day; and cate= 


chiſed always in the afternoon before ſetmon; aud he 
preached always twice a year before the judges, when 
they made the circuit, His voice was low and moura-— 
ful, but as his matter was excellent, ſo there was a gra- 
vity in his looks and behaviour that ſtruck his audi- 
tors. When he came into church, it appeared in the 
compoſed manner of his behaviour, that he obſerved the 
rule given by the preacher, of keeping his feet when 
he went into the houſe of God; but he was not to b. 

wrought on by the greatneſs of any man, or by the au- 
1 Ws, thereby 


Sa ble time before this, 
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thority of any perſon's example to go cut of his own 
way; though he could not but know that ſuch things 
were then much obſerved, and meaſures were taken of 
men by theſe little diſtinctions, in which it was thought 
that the zeal of conformity diſcovered itſelf. 

He preached very often in his epiſcopal habit, but 
not always, and uſed it ſeldom in the afternoon ; nor 
did he love the pomp of a choir, nor inſtrumental muſic; 
which he thought filled the ear with too much pleaſure, 
and carried away the mind from the ſerious attention 
to the matter, which is indeed the finging with grace 
in the heart, and the inward melody with which God 


is chiefly pleaſed. And when another biſhop juſtified | 
theſe things, becauſe they ſerved much to raiſe the af- 


fections; he anſwered, © that in order to the raiſing the | ſacraments, and in concluſion all things were found to 


alfeQtions, thoſe things that tended to edification ought 
only to be uſed :* And thought it would be difficult 
otherwiſe to make ſtops ; for upon the ſame pretence 


an infinity of rites might be brought in. And the 
ſenſe he had of the exceſſes of ſuperſtition, from what 


he had obſcrved during his long ſtay in Italy, made him 
judge it neceſſary to watch carefully againft the begin- 
nings of that diſeaſe, which is like a green ſickneis in re- 
ie ; ez | 2 
He never uſed the common prayer in his family; for 


he thought it was intended to be the ſolemn worſhip of 


chriſtians in their public aſſemblies, and that it was not 
{0 proper for private families. | 5 


So far I have proſecuted the relation of his moſt ex- 
emplary diſcharge of his epiſcopal function; reſerving 


what is more perſonal and particular to the end where I 
I now come to the concluſion 


Hall give his character. 
of his life, which was indeed ſuitable to all that had gone 
before. But here I muſt open one of the bloodieſt 


{cenes, that the ſun ever ſhone upon, and repreſent a 


nation all covered with blood, that was in full peace, un- 
der no fears nor apprehenſions, enjoying great plenty, 
and under an eaty yoke, under no oppreſſion in civil 


matters, nor perſecution upon the account of religion: 
For the biſhops and prieſts of the Roman communion 
enjoyed not only an impunity, but were almoſt as pub- | 
lic in the uſe of their religion, as others were in that 


which was eftabliſhed by law; ſo that they wanted no- 
thing but empire, and a power to deftroy all that differ- 
ed from them. And yet on a ſudden this happy land 
was turned to a field of blood. Their biſhops retolved 


in one particular to fulfill the obligation of the oath 
they took at their conſecration, of perſecuting all heretics 


to ie utmoſt of their power ; and their prieſts that had 


their breeding in Spain, had brought over from” thence 
the true ſpirit of their religion, which is ever breathing 


_ cruelty, together with a tincture of the Spanith temper, 
that had appeared in the conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, 
and ſo they thought a maſlacre was the ſureſt way to 
work, and intended that the natives of Ireland ſhould 


vie with the Spaniards for what they had done in America. 


The conjuncture ſeemed favourable; for the whole 


He of Britain was ſo embroiled, that they reckoned they | 
ſhould be able to maſter Ireland, before any forces could 


be ſent over to check the progreſs of their butchery. 
The earl ot Strafford had left Ireland ſome conſidera- 
The parliament ot England was 
riſing very high againſt the king; and though the king 
was then gone to Scotland, it was rather for a preſent 
quieting of things that he gave up all to them, than 
that he gained them to his ſervice: So they laid hold 
of this conjuncture, to infule it into the people, that this 
was the proper time for them to recover their antient 
liberty, and ſhake off the Engliſh yoke, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves of thoſe eſtates that had belonged to their 
anceſtors: and to ſuch as bad ſome reſts of duty to the 


king it was given out, that what they were about was. | 
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warranted by his authority, and for his ſervice. 
was cut from another charter, and put to a forged com- 
miſſion, giving warrant to what they were going about. 

And becauſe the king was then in Scotland, they 


made ule of a Scotch {cal, 


A ſeal 


They alſo pretended that the 
parliaments of both kingdoms being either in rebellion 

againſt the king, or very near it, that the Engliſh of 
Ireland would be generally in the intereſt of the Englith 
parliament ; ſo that it was ſaid, that they could not 


ſerve the king better than by making themſelves maſters 


in Ireland, and then declaring for the king againf his 

other rebellious ſubjects. | 3 
Theſe things took univerſally with the whole nation; 

and the conſpiracy was cemented by many oaths and 


be ſo ripe that the day was let, in which they ſhould 
every where break out; and the caftle of Dublin 
being then as well ſtored with a great magazine, which 
the earl of Strafford had laid up for the army, that he 
intended to have carried into Scotland, had not the pa- 
cification prevented it, as it was weakly kept by a few 
careleſs warders; who might have been eaſily ſurprized: 


It was reſolved that they ſhould ſeize on it, which would ; 8 


have turniſhed them with arms and ammunition, and 
have put the metropolis, and very probably the whole 
iſland into their hands. But though this was ſo well 
laid, that the execution could not have miſled, in all 
human appearance; and though it was kept fo 1ecret, 
that there was not the leaſt ſuſpieton of any deſign on 


foot, till the night before, and then one that was among 


the chief of the managers of it, out of kindneſs ro an 
Iriſhman, that was become a proteftant, communicated 


the project to him: The other went and diſcovered it 


to the lords juſtices; and by this means not only the 


caſtle of Dublin was preſerved, but in effect Iceland 


was ſaved. For in Dublin there was both a ſhelter for 


ſuch as were ſtripped, and turned out of all they had, 


to fly to, and a place of rendezvous, where they, that 
eſcaped before the ſtorm had reached to them, met to 
confult about their preſervation, Ed 

But though Dublin was thus ſecured, the reſt of the 
Engliſh and Scotch iu Ireland, particularly in Ulſter, 


« o 


fell into the hands of thoſe mercileſs men, who rg&kon-. 
ed it no {mall piece of mercy, when they ſtripped pea- 


ple naked, and let them go with their lives. But the 
vaſt numbers that were butchered by them, which one 


of their own writers in a diſcourſe that he printed ſome 


years after, in order to the animating them to go on, 


boaſts to have exceeded two hundred thouſand; and the 


barbarous cruelties they uſed in murthering them, are 


things of ſo dreadful a nature, that I cannot eaſily go on 


with ſo diſmal a narrative, but muſt leave it ta ih hif- 
torians, [See the Account of the Iriſh Maſſacre. | ** 2 
I ſhall lay no more of it than what concerns our bi- 


| ſhop: It may be eaſily imagined how much he was 
ſtruck with that fearful ſtorm, that was breaking on e- 


very hand of him, though it did not yet break in upon 
himſelf. There ſeemed to be a ſecret guard about his 
kouſe : for though there was nothing but fire, blood 
and deſolation round about him; yet the Iriſh were ſo 
reſtrained, as by ſome hidden power, that they did him 

no harm for many weeks: his houſe was in no condi- 
tion to make any reſiſtance, ſo that it was not any appre- 
henſion of the oppoſition that might be made them, 
that bound them up. Great numbers of his neighbours 
had alſo fled to him for ſhelter: He received all that 


came, and ſhared every thing he had ſo with-them, that 


all things were common among them; and now-that 
they had nothing to expect from men; he. invited them 
all to turn with him to God, and tq prepare for that 
death, which they had reaſon to look for every day; o 
that they ſpent their time in prayers and faſting, which 

| io M e 
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wien thoſe (words, that hid, according to the | 
phetic phraſe, drank up ſo much blood, ſhould likewiſe be 
They did now eat the bread of 


cut a way of ſubſiſtence for him. 
he came only to protect the biſhop, ſo he deſired to be 

adae in his houſe, and aſſured him that he 
_ would preſerve him. But the biſhop, hearing of this, 


admitted to 


_ -— Hinder me from making uſe of the favour you now offer me, 


„ | 
laſt was now like to be impoſed on them by neceſſity. 
The rebels expreſſed their eſteem for him in ſuch a 
manner that he had reaſon to aſcribe it wholly to that 
over-ruling power, that ſtills the raging of the ſeas, and 
the tumult of the people: they ſeemed to be overcome 
with his exemplary converſation among them, and with 


the tenderneſs and charity that he had upon all occa- 
ſions exprefled for them ; and they often 1aid, he ſhould 
be the af Engliſhman that ſhould be put out ot Ireland. 

He waz the only Engliſhman in the whole county of 
Cavan that was ſuffercd to live in his own houſe with- 
out diſturbance; not only his houſe, and all the 
out-buildings, but the. church and church-yard were 
fuil of people; and many, that a few days before 
lived in great eaſe and anich plenty, were now glad of a 


heap of ſtraw or hay to lay upon, and of ſome boiled 


wheat to ſupport nature; and were every day expecting 
ro- 


latiated with theirs, | 
ſorrow, and mingled their cups with their teare. The 
biſhop continued to encourage them to truſt in God, 


day after this terrible calamity had brought them about 


hitu, on the third Pſalm, penned by David when there 
Was a general inſurrection of the people againſt him un- 
der his unnatural ſon Abfalom ; and he applied it all to 
their condition. He had a doleful aſſembly before him, 
an audttary all melting in tears: It requires a foul of an 


equal elevation to his, to imagine how he raiſed up their 


ſpirite, when he ſpake to them theſe words, But thou, O 
Lord art a fhiel:wafir me, my glory, and the lifter up of my 
Head. 1 lei we down and ſlept, I awaked for the Lord ſuſ- 
tained e. » wwiil nat be afraid of ten thouſands of the people, 


that hade ſet themſelves again/t me, round about. And to the 


_ concluſion of the Piaim, Salvation belongeth unto the. 
Lord: Thy bleſſing is upon thy people, The next Lords-day, 
heating of the ice fhngs, as well as the cruelty, of the | 
Irifh, he preached on theſe words in Micah, refoice not 
againſt me, O mine enemy: When fall, T ſhall ariſe ; when 
1 fit in darkneſs, the Lord ſhall be a light unto me, I will 


bear the indignation of the Lord, becnuſè I have ſinned again/t 


bim, until he plead my cauſe, and execute judgment for me : he 


wil! bring af inf to the light, and T ſhall behold his righteou/+ 


them, the 


9 ' 


encouraged themſelves in God, and were 


mit. He had a brother, whom the biſhop had convert- 
ed, and had entertained him in his houſe, till he found 
He 


wrote a letter in Latin to him; and is indeed a flile fit 


for one of the moſt elc quent of the Roman authors“. 


- © The following is a tranſlation of it. 
« Reverend brother, 


AM ſenſible of your civility in offering to prote me by your preſence 


4 in the midſt of this tumult; and upon the like occaſion I would not be want- 


ing to do the like charitable office to you: but there are many things that 
My houſe is 
ſtrait, and there is a great number of miſerable people of all ranks, ages, and 
of both ſexes, that have fled hither as to a ſanftuary ; beſides that ſame of 
them are ſick, among, whom my own ſon is one. 


prepared for the worſt that their enemies could do to 
JJ Oe  LS T 
While thele things were in agitation, the titular biſhop 
of Kilmore came to Cavan ; his name was Swiney, he 
was like his name, for he oſten wallowed in his own vo— 


pretended that 


But that which is beyonde 
all the reſt; is the difference of our way of worthip: I do not ſay of our re- 


neon, for 1 have ever thought, and have publiſhed it in my writings, that | 


LK 
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and in order to that, he pre: che: to them the firſt Lord's- | 


they ſhould take h 


_ 


net. Then ſhe that is mine enemy ſhall ſee it, and ſhame ſpall co- | 
ier ber which ſaid unto me, Where is the Lord thy God? By 
theſe means, and through the bleſſings of God upon 


my own part, I am reſolved to truſt to the divine protection, 
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This letter commends itſelf ſo much, that I need ſay 
nothing but with my reader to lee where he can find 
uch ancther, wrote on ſuch an. occaſion, with ſo much 
[pirit, as well as piety and diſcretion : It was the laſt he 
ever wrote, and was indeed a concluſion well becoming 
ſuch a pen, It had at that time ſome effect, for the Ro- 
miſh biſhop gave him no further diſturbance till about 
hive weeks after this, ſo that from the twenty-third of 


October, which was the diſmal day in which the rebel- 


lion broke our, till the 18th of December following, he, 


together with all that were within his walls, enjoyed ſuch 


quiet, that if it was not in all points a miracle, it was not 


tar from one; and it ſeemed to be an accompliſhment of 


thoſe words, A thouſand ſhall fall on thy fide, and ten thou- 


ſand at thy right hand; but it ſhall not come nigh thee : There 
rv no evil befall thee-; for he ſhall give his angels charge over 


While this good man was now every day waiting for 


his crown, the rebels tent to him, deſiring him to diſ- 
mils the company that was about him; but he refuſed 
to obey their cruel order, and he reſolved to live and die 


with them; and would much more willingly have offer- 
| ed-himſelf to have died for them, than have accepted of 


any favour for himſelf, from which they ſhould be ſhut 


| out, And when they ſent him word, that though they _ 
loved and honoured him beyond all the Englith that 
ever came into Ireland, becauſe he had never done 
| wrong to any, but good to many: yet they had received 
orders from the council of ſtate at K. 
lumed the government of the rebels, that if he would 
not put away the 1 that had gathered about him, 
im from them; he ſaid no more, but 
in the words of David and St Paul, Here I am, the Lord 
do unto ne, as ſeems good to him; the will of the Lerd be done + 
So on the eighteenth of December they came and ſeiz - 
ed on him, and on all that. belonged to him, and carried 
him, and his two ſons, and Mr Clogy, priſoners to the 


ilxenny, that had aſ- 


2 


caſtle of Lochwater, the only place of ſtrength in the 


whole county. It was a little tower in the midft of a 
lake, about a muſquet- hot from any ſhore : And though 


there had been a little iſland about it antiently, yet the 


water had ſo gained on it, that there was nat a foot of 


ground above water, but only the tower itſelf. | 


They ſuffered the priſoners to carry nothing with them, 


for the titular biihop took poſſeſſion of all that belong- 
ed to the biſhop, and ſaid mais the next Lord's-day in 


the church. They {ſet the biſhop on horſeback, and 
mzde the other priſoners go on foot by him: And thus 
he was lodged in this caſtle, which was a moſt miſerable 


dwelling. The cafile bad been in the hands of one Mr 


Cullum, who, as he had the keeping of the fort truſted to 


we have one common chriſtian religion. Under our preſent miſeries we com- 
fort ourſelves with the reading of the holy ſcriptures, with daily prayers, 
which we offer up to God in our vulgar tongue, and with the ſinging of 
pſains ; and ſince we find ſo little truth among men, we rely on the tiuth of 


God, and on his afliſtance. Theſe things would offend your company, if not | 


yourſelf; nor could others be hindered, who would pretend that they came 


to lee you, if you were among us; and under that colour thoſe murtherers 


would break in upon us, who, after they have rabbed us of all that belong to 
us, would in concluſion think they did God good ſervice by our (laughter, For 
To a chriſtian, 
and a biſhop, that is now almoſt (ſeventy, no death for the cauſe of Chriſt can 
be bitter: On the contrary, nothing is mare deſirable. And though I aft 


nothing for mylelf alone, yet if you will require the people under an ANa- 


THEMA, not to do anyother acts of violence to thoſe whom they have fo 
often beaten, ſpoiled and ſtript, it will be both acceptable to God, honourable 
to yourſeli, and happy to the people, if they obey you: Bat if not, conſider 


that God will remember all that is now done: To whom, reverend brother, 


I do heartily commend you. | ke 


| Yours in Chriſt, 


November 2. 1641. 
Endorſed thus, 


To my Reverend and Loving Brother, 
D Swiney N 


Wilt. KILNORE,” 2 
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cover their nakednels. 
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laid up in it, for the defence ot the country : But he had 


not a pound of powder, nor one fixed muſquet in it, and | 


he fell under the juſt puniſhment of the neglect of his 


truſt, for he was taken the firſt day of the rebellion, and | 


was himſelf made a priſoner here. All but the biſhop 


were at firſt clapt into irons, for the Iriſh who were per- 


petually drunk, were afraid left they ſhould ſeize both 


on them and on the caſile. Yet it pleaſed God ſo far to 
abate their fury, that they took off their irons, and gave 


them no diſturbance in the worſhip of God, which was 
now all the comfort that was left them. HSE 
The houſe was extremely open to the weather, and 
ruinous And as the place was bare and expoſed, ſo 
that winter was very ſevere; which was a great addi- 
tion to the miſery of thoſe that the rebels had ſtripped 


naked, leaving to many not ſo much as a garment to | 
But it pleaſed God to biing | 
another priſoner to the ſame dungeon, that was of great 


uſe to them, one Richard Caſtledine, who had come o- 
ver a poor carpenter to Ireland with nothing but his tools 
on his back, and was firſt employed by one Sir Richard 
Waldron in the carpentry work of a caſtle, that he was 
building in the pariſh of Cavan : But Sir Richard 
waſting bis eftate before he had finiſhed his houte, and 


lary piety : He was ſo good a huſband that the Irith 


believed he was very rich; ſo they preſerved him, hop-:| 
ing to draw a great deal of money from him: He being | 


brought to this miſerable prifon, got ſome tools and 


old beards, and fitted them up as well as it was puilible, 
en the wenhen 88 
The keepers of the priſon brought their pruoners | 


abundance of proviſion, but left them to drets it for 


themlelves; which they that knew little what belonged 


to cookery were glad to do in ſuch a manner as might 
preſerve their lives; and were all of them much ſup- 
ported in their ſpirits, They did not ſuffer as evil 


doers, and they were not aſhamed of the croſs of Chriſt; 
but rcjoiced in God in the midſt of their afflictions; 
and the old biſhop took ae the ſpoiling of his 


goods, and the reſtraint o 


work for him a far more exceeding and eternal weight 


of glory. e F 
Ihe day after his impriſonment, being the Lord's- 
day, he preached to his little flock on the epiſtle for 


the day, which ſet before them the pattern of the hu- 


mility and ſufferings of Chriſt; and on Chriſtmas-day 
| he preached on Gal. iv. 4. 5. and adminiſtered the fa- 
crament to the {mall congregation about him; their 


keepers having been ſo charitable as to furniſh them 
with bread and wine. And on the twenty-ſixth of De- 
cember Mr William Bedell, the biſhop's eldeſt ſon, 
day in expectation when they ſhould be put to give 
done: And on the ſecond of January, which was the 


exerciſes, their keepers never gave them any diftur- 
bance: and indeed they carried ſo gently towards them, 


afterwards leaving Ireland, God had ſo bleft the indul- | 
try of this Caſtledine, during thirty years labour, that 
he bought this eſtate, and having only daughters, he 
married one of them, out of gratitude, to Sir Richard's 
youngeſt ſon, to whom he intended to have given the 
eſtate that was his father's: He was a man of great vir- 

tue, and abounded in good works, as well as in &xem- 


preached on St Stephen's laſt words, which afforded | 
proper matter for their meditation, who were every 


— 


him, ſo he had a good allowance for a magazine to be 


his perſon, comforting him- | 
elf in this, that theſe light afflictions would quickly | 


Hamilton, and Sir Arthur 
Granard, finding themſelves like to ſuffer more by hun- 


: | forty-fourth pſalm, the firſt appointed for that day, and 
ſuch a teſtimony of their faith, as that firſt martyr had | when he came to the words in the ſeventh verſe, which 


75 are allo repeated in the eleventh verſe, * Send thine 
laſt Sunday of their impriſonment, Mr Clogy preached hand from above, rid me and deliver me out ct great 


on St Luke ii. 32, 33, 34. During all their religious waters, from the hand of ſtrange children, whole mouth 
{peaketh vanity, and whoſe right hand is a right hand 


j 


| 


; 


| 


| 
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| quarrel to kim, and no other cauſe to be ſo ſevere to 


him, but becauſe he was an Engliſhman. 

But while he was in this difmal priſon, ſome of the 
Scots of that county; that had retired to two houſes, 
that were ſtrong enough to reſiſt any thing but cannon, 
and were commanded by Sir dr Craig, Sir Francis 

'orker, afterwards lord 


ger, than by the ſiege that was laid to them, made ſo 
reſolute a {ally upon the Iriſh, that they killed ſeveral, 
took ſome priſoners, and diſperſed the reft, fo that 


many months paſſed before they offered to beſiege them 
Among their priſoners four were men of 
| confiderable intereſt ; ſo they treated an exchange of 
them tor the biſhop, with his two ſons and Mr Clogy; _ 
which was concluded, and the priſoners were delivered 


any More; 


on both ſides on the ſeventeenth of January: But tho' 
the Iriſh promiſed to ſuffer the biſhop with the o:her 


three to go ſafe to Dublin, yet they would not let them 


go out of the country, but intended to make further 
advantage by having them ſtill among them; and ſo 


they were luffered to go to the houſe of an Iriſh miniſ- 
ter, Denes O'Shereden, to whom ſome reſpect was 


ſhewed, by reaſon of his extraction, though he had 


forſaken their religion, and had married an Engliſh 
woman: He continued firm in his religion, and re- 


lie ved many in their extremity. Here the biſhop ſpent 
the few remaining days of his pilgrimage, having his 


latter end fo full in view, that he ſeemed dead to the 


world and every thing in it, and to de haſting for the 
coming of the day of God. During the laſt ſabbaths of 


his life, though there were three miniſters preſent, he 
read all the prayers and leſſons himſelf, and likewite 
preached on all thoſe days. _ N n 


Oa the ninth of January, he preached on the whole 
forty- fourth Pſalm, being the firſt of the plalms appoint- 


ed for that day, and very ſuitable to the miferies the 
Engliſh were then in, who were killed all day long, as 
ſheep, appointed for ſlaughter, Next ſabbath, which 

Was the fixteenth, he preached on the ſeventy-ninth 


plalm, the firſt ptalm for the day, which runs much on 


the like argument, when the temple was defiled, and 
Jeruſalem was laid on heaps, and the dead bodies of 
God's ſervants were given to be meat to the fowls of 
heaven, and their fleth to the beaſts of the earth, and 
their blood was ſhed like water, and there was none to 
bury them. Their condition being ſo like one another 
it was very proper to put up that prayer, O remember 
not againſt us former iniquities: Let thy tender mercies 
| ſpeedily prevent us, for we are brought very low.“ 
Together with the other, Let the ſighing of the pri- 
ſoners come before thee; according to the greatneſs of 
thy power, preſerve thou thoſe that are appointed to die.” 


Oa the twenty-third he preached oa the laſt ten verſes 


of the ſeventy-firſt pſalm, obſerving the great fitneſs 


that was in them to expreſs his preſent condition, eſpe- 


cially in theſe words, O God, thou haſt taught me 


from my youth, and hitherto have I declared thy 


wonderous works: Now allo when I am old, and 
| grey-headed, forſake me not.“ And on the thirtieth, 
which was the laſt Lord's-day in which he had ſtrength 


enough to preach, he preached on the hundred and 


of falihood. He repeated them again and again, with 


that their natures ſeemed to be ſo much changed, that it | ſo much zeal and affection, that it appeared how much 


| 


looked like a ſecond ſtopping the mouths of lions. — 
They often told the biſhop, that they had no*perſona] 


he was haſting to the day of God, and that his heart 
was crying out, Come, Lord Jeſus, come quickly; 
| \ How 


1 


ſons, an 


created. F)) 8 
My witneſs is in heaven, and my record on high, 
that 1 have endeavoured to glorify God on earth, and 
in the miniſtry of the goſpel of his dear Son, which 

4, to my truſt; I have finiſhed the work, 
| which he gave me to do, as a faithful embaſſador ot 
Chriſt, . | 

reached righteouſneſs in the great congregation : Lo 
it have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowett, 
J have not hid thy righteouſneis within my beart; 1 
have declared thy faithfulneſs, and thy talvation ; I have 
not concealed thy loving kindneſs, and thy truth from 


was committ 
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them with io many ſighs, that all the little aſſembly a- 
bout him melted into tears, and looked on this as a pre- 
{age_of his approaching diſſolution. And it proved too 
true, tor the day after he ſickened ; which on the ſecond 
day after appeared to be an ague, and on the fourth 
day he apprehended his ſpeedy change, called for his 
1 1 ſons' wives, and ſpake to them at ſeveral 
times, as near in theſe words as their memories could 
ſerve to write them down ſoon after. 
„J am going the way of all fleſh, [ am new ready to 
be offered up, and the time of my departure is at hand: 


Knowing theretore that ſhortly I muſt put off this ta- 

bernacle, even as our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath ſhewed 
me, I know allo that if this my earthly houſe of this 
tabernacle were diſſolved, I have a building of God, 
an houſe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 


a fair manſion in the new Jeruſalem, which cometh 


down out of heaven from my God. Therefore to 
me to live is Chriſt, and to die is gain; which en- 
ereaſeth my deſire, even now to depart, and to be with 


hriſt, which is far better, than to continue here in all 


the trauſitory, vain, and falſe pleaſures of this world, 
of which I have ſeen an end. 


this world, but ye are in the world; I aſcend to my 


Father and your Father, to my God and your God, 


through the all- ſufſicient merits of Jeſus Chriſt my 


redeemer; who ever lives to make interceſſion for me, 

who is a propitiation for all my fins, and waſhed me 
from them all in his own blood, who is worthy to re- 

ceive glory, and honour, and power, who hath created 


all things, and for whoſe pleaſure they are and were 


ſteward of the myſteries of God. I have 


the great congregation of mankind. He is near that 
jo eth me, that I have not concealed the words of the 


Holy one; but the words that ke gave to me, I have 
iven to you, and ye have received them. I had ade- 


{ire and reſolution to walk before God (in every ftation 


of my pilgrimage, from my youth up to this day) in 
4 Ruth and with an upright heart, and to do that which 
_ - Was N in his eyes, to the uttermoſt of my power; 


and what things were gain to me formerly, theſe things 


I count now lois for Chriſt; yea doubtleſs, and I ac- 


count all things but loſs for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Jeſus Chriſt my Lord; for whom I have ſuffer- 


ed the lots of all things, and I account them but dung, 
that I may win Chriſt, and be found in him, not hav- 


ing my own righteouſneſs, which is of the law, but 


that which is through rhe faith of Chriſt, the righteoul- 


nels which is ot God by faith; that I may know him, 
and the power of his reſurreQion, and the fellowſhip 

of his ſufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death: I preſs therefore towards the mark, for the 

prize ot the high calling of God in Jeſus Chriſt, 


« Let nothing ſeparate you from the love of Chrift, 


neither tribulation nor diſtreſs, nor perſecution, nor fa- 
mine, nor nakedneſs, nor peril, nor ſword; though (as 
ye hear and ſce) for his ſake we are killed all the day 
long, we are counted as ſheep for the Yaughter: Yet in 
ok 


ele things we are more than conquerors, through 


earken therefore unto 
the laſt words of your dying father; I am no more in 


my mini 


none ſhall make them atraid, G Lord, I have waited 


( 876 3 


© How long, how long!” And he dwelt ſo long upon | 
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him that loved us: For I am perſuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, no principalities, nor poy-= 


| ers, nor things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any creature ſhall be able to ſeparate me 


from the love God in Chriſt Jeſus my Lord. There- 
fore love not the. world, nor the things of the world; 
but prepare daily and hourly for death, (that now be- 
ſieges us on every ſide) and be faithful unto death; that 


we may meet together joyfully or. the right hand of 


Chriſt at the laſt day, and follow the Lamb whereſoever 
he goeth, with all thoſe that are clothed with white 
robes, in ſign of innocency, and palms in their hands in 


| lign of victory; which came out of great tribulation, 


and have waſhed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. They ſhall hunger no more, 


nor thirſt, neither ſhall the ſun light on them, or any 


heat; for the lamb, that is in the midſt of the throne, 
ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and ſhall wipe away all tears from their 
* Chuſe rather with Moſes to ſuffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for 
a leaſor. ; which will be bitterneis in the latter end. 
Look therefore for ſufferings, and to be daily made par- 
takers of the ſufferings of Chriſt, to fill up that which 


is behind of the affſiction of Chriſt in your fl:th for 


his body's take, which is the church. What can you 
look for, but one woe after another, while the man ot 


| fin is thus iuffered to rage, and to make havock of 


God's people at his pleaſure, while men are divided a- 
bout trifles, that ought to have been more vigilant over 

us, and careful of thoſe, whole blood is precious in 
God's fight, though now ſhed every where like water ? 


it ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs fake happy are ye; be not 


afraid of their terror, neither be ye troubled ; and be in 
nothing terrified by your adverſaries; which is to them 


an evident token of perdition, but to you of ſalvation, 


and that of God. For to you is given in the behalf of 
Chriſt, not only to believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer for 


his fake. Rejoice therefore in as much as ye are par- 


takers of Chriſt's ſufferings, that when his glory ſhall be 
revealed, ye may be glad alſo with exceeding joy. And 
it ye be reproached for the name of Chriſt, happy are ye: 


; The ſpirit of glory, and of Chriſt, refteth on YOU. On 
their part he 1 


; is evil ipoken of, but on your part he is 
ZI. ent a 
* God will lurely viſit you in due time, and return your 


captivity as the rivers of the South, and bring you back 


again into your poſſeſſion in this land: Though now 
tor a ſealon (it need be) ye are in heavineſs through ma- 
nitold temptations ; yet ye ſhall reap in joy, though 
now ye {ow in tears: All our loſſes ſhall be recompenſed 
with abundant advantages, tor my God will ſupply all 
your need, according to his riches in glory by Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is able to do exceeding abundantly for us, 
above all that we are able to aſk. or think.” - 
After that he bleſſed his children, and thoſe that Rood 
about him, in an audible voice, in theſe words, God 
of his infinite mercy bleis you all, and preſent you holy, 
and unblameable, and unreproveable in his fight, that 


we may meet together at the right hand of our bleſſed 


Saviour Jeſus Chrift, with joy unſpeakable and full of 
glory, Amen.“ To which * added theſe words, [. 
have a a good fight, I have finiſhed the courſe of 

[try and life together. Though grievous wolves 
have entered in among us, not ſparing the flock; yet I 
truſt the great ſhepherd of his flock will fave and de- 


liver them out of all places, where they have been ſcat- 


tered 1a this cloudy and dark day; that they ſhall be no 
more a prey to the heathen, neither ſhall the beaſts of 
the land devour them; but they ſhall dwell ſafely, and 


for 
thy 
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not aſhamed, for I know whom I have believed, and am 
perſuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to him againſt that day.” 


After this time he ſpoke little ; for as his ſickneſs en- 


_ creaſed, his ſpeech failed, and he ſlumbered out moſt of 


the time, only between whiles it appeared that he was 
cheartully waiting for his change ; which at laſt came 
about midnight on the ſeventh of February, that he fell 
_ aſleep in the Lord, and entered into his reſt, and obtained 


bis crown, which in ſome ſort was a crown of martyrdom; 


for no doubt the ſad weight of ſorrow, that lay upon his 
mind, and his ill uſage in his impriſonment, had much 


haſtened his death: And he juffered more in hie mind 


by what he had lived to hear and ſee in the laft fifteen 


weeks of his life, than he could have done, if he had 
fallen by the ſword, among the firſt of thoſe that felt the 
rage of the Iriſh, His friends went about his burying ; 
and ſince that could not be obtained, but by the new in- 


trading biſhop's leave, Mr Clogy and Mr Shereden went 
 toalk it, and Mr Dillon was prevailed with by his wife 

to go and ſecond their defire. They found the biſhop 
lying in his own vomit, and ſaw a ſad change in that 
Houle, which was before a houſe of prayer, and of good 


works; but was now a den of thieves, and a neſt of un- 
cleanneſs. The biſhop when he was awakened out of 


his drunkenneſs, excepted a little to it, and ſaid, the 
_ church-yard was holy ground, and was no more to be 
defiled with heretics' bodies; yet he conſented to it at 
laſt. So on the ninth of February he was buried accord- 
| ing to the direction himſelf had given, next his wife's 
6 — The Iriſh did him unuſual honours at his burial, 
for the chief of the rebels gathered their forces together, 


and with them accompanied his body from Mr Shere- 


n 


den's houſe to the church- yard of Kilmore, in great ſo- 


lemnity, and they deſired Mr Clogy to bury him ac- 


cording to the office preſcribed by the church; but 


though the gentlemen were ſo civil as to offer it, yet it 
was not thought adviſeable to provoke the rabble fo 


much, as perhaps that might have done; ſo it was paſt 


cover. But the Iriſh diſcharged a volley of ſhot at his in- 
terment, and cried out in Latin, Reguieſcat in pace ulti- 


mus Anglorum, May the laſt of the Englith reſt in pcace: 


For they had often ſaid, that as they eſteemed him the 
| beſt of the Engliſh biſhops, ſo he ſhould be the laſt 
that ſhould be left among them. Oy be 


zus lived and died this excellent biſhop ; in whom 
ſo many of the greateſt characters of a primitive and 
apoſtolical biſhop did ſhew themſelves ſo eminently, | 


that it ſeemed fit that he ſhould ſtill ſpeak to the world 
though dead, both for convincing the gainſayers of that 
venerable order, and for the inſtruction of thoſe that 
ſucceed him in it; ſince great patterns give the eaſieſt 
notions of eminent virtues, and teach in a way that has 
much more authority with it than all ſpeculative diſ- 
courſes can poſſibly have. And as the lives of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians were a {peaking apology for their reli- 
gion, as well as a direction to thoſe that grew up; ſoit 
1s to be hoped that the ſolemn though {ſilent language of 
ſo bright an example will have the deſired effect both 
ways: And then my author will have a noble re- 


his character. 55 | N 
He was a tall and graceful perſon; there was ſome- 
thing in his look and carriage that diſcovered what was 
within, and created a veneration for him. He liad an 
unaffected gravity in his deportment, and decent ſimpli- 


| 
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thy ſalvation.“ And after a little interval, he ſaid, © 1 
have kept the faith once given to the ſaints; for the 
which cauſe I have allo ſuffered theſe things; but lam 


3 e 

both for beauty and honour. His ſtrength continued 
firm to the laſt; ſo that the week before his laſt ſickneſs 
he walked about as vigorouſly and nimbly as any of 
the company, and leaped over a broad ditch ; ſo that 
his ſons were amazed at it, and could ſcarce follow 


him. 


His eyes continued ſo good, that he never uſed ſpecta- 
cles, nor did he ſuffer any decay in any of his natural 
powers, only by a fall in his childhood he had contract- 
ed a deafneſs in his left ear. He had great ſtrength 
and health of body, except that a few years before his 


death, he had ſome ſevere fits of the ſtone, which his 
{ſedentary courſe of life ſeemed to have brought upon 


him, which he bore with wonderful patience, The belt 


remedy that he found for it was to dig in his garden till 
he had very much heated himſelt, by which he found 
| a mitigation of his pain. He took much pleaſure in a 
garden, and having brought over ſome curious inſtru- 
ments out of Italy, for racemation, engrafting, and in- 
oculating, he was a great maſter in the uſe of them. 


His judgment and memory, as they were very extra- 


ordinary, ſo they remained with him to the laſt. He 
always preached without notes, but often wrote down 
his meditations after he had preached them. He did 

not affect to ſhew any other learning in his ſermons, 
but what was proper for opening his text, and clearing 
the difficulties in it; which he did by comparing the 


originals with the moſt antient verſions. His ſtile was 
clear and full, but plain and ſimple; for he abhorred 


all affectations of pompous rhetoric in ſermons, as con- 
trary to the ſimplicity of Chriſt. His ſermons were cal- 
culated for the great deſign of infuſing in the hearts of 
his hearers right * and warm thoughts of 
e chriſtian religion; which he did 
with ſo much the more authority, becauſe it appeared 
that he was much moved himſelf with thoſe things that 


the great things of t 


he delivered to others, 


le was always at work in his ſtudy, when'the affairs 
of his function did not lead him out of it. In which 


his chief employment was the ſtudy of the text of ſerip- 
ture. He read the Hebrew and the Septuagint fo nch 


F 


that they were as familiar to him as the Engliſh trans. 
lation, He read every morning the Pſalms appointed _ 
by the Common Prayer for the day in Hebrew; or it 
his fon, or any other that was ſkilled in the Hebrew, was 
preſent, he read one verſe out of the Hebrew, turning 
it into Latin, and the other read the next, and fo by 


turas till they went through them, 


„He had gathered a vaſt heap of critical-expoſitions of : 
ſcripture. All this, with his other manuſcripts, of which 


there was a great trunk full, fell into the Kinds of the 


| Iriſh. He had wrote very learned paraphraſes and ſer- 
mons on all thoſe parts of ſcripture that were preſcribed 


to be read in the ſecond ſervice, but all theſe are loft. 
His great Hebrew manuſcript was happily reſcued out 


of the hands of thoſe devourers of all ſacred things, and 


is to this day preſerved in the library of Emanuel-col- 
lege: For an Iriſhman, whom he had converted; went 


among his countrymen and brought out that and a few 
other books to him. | FT. 
Every day after dinner and ſupper, there was a chap- 
ter of the bible read at his table, whoſoever were preſent, 
IN | Proteſtants or papiſts, and bibles were laid dgwun before 
ward for his labours. To this we ſhall add a little of | 


3 of the company, and before hitnfelf either 
the Hebrew or Greek; and in bis gaſt years the Iriſh 
tranſlation was laid, and he uſually explained the diffi - 
culties that occurred. Fg 6:7 

He wrote many books of controverſy, which was 
chiefly occaſioned by the engagements that lay on him, 


city in his dreſs and apparel. He had a long and broad | to labour much in the converlion of perſons of the Ro- 


beard ; for as the cuſtom then was, be never ſaw a razor 


pals upon his face. His grey hairs were a crown to him church, and their way of worſhip, by what he had ſeen 


man community; and the knowledge he had of that 


10 N | and 
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and obſerved while he was at Venice, raiſed in him a 


great-zeal againſt their oorruptions. He not only looked | 


on that church as idolatrous, but as, the anti-chriſtian 


Babylon de concerning which St Jolin, ſaw all thoſe 


viſions in the Revelation. He wrote à large treatiſe in 


aniwer to thole two queſtions, in-which the miſſionaries | 


of that communion triumph ſo much, Where was our 
religion before Luther ? and what became of our ancet- 


tors. that died in popery ? Archbiſhop, Uſher preſſed 
him to have printed it, and he had reſolved to do it; 
but that, with all his other works, was ſwallowed up 


in the rebellion, He kept a great eorreſpondence, not 


only with the divines of England, but with many others 


over Europe; for he wrote both Latin and Italian very 
elegantly ; T | . ö 

He was very free in his converſation, but talked ſel- 
dom ot indifferent matters: He expreſſed a great mo- 


deſty of ſpirit, and a moderation of temper. in every | 
thing he jpoke; and his ditcourſe ſtill turned to ſome- 
what, that made his company uſeful and inſtructing. 


He ſpoke his own thoughts very plainly, and as he 


| bore well with the freedom of others, ſo he took all the 


diſcreet liberty that bec:me a man of his age and ſta- 


tion, and did not ſtick to tell even the learned and wor- 


thy primate Uſher, ſuch things as he thought were 


'blame-worthy in him; and with the ſame ſincerity he 
ſhewed him ſome critical miſtakes that he met with in 
ſome of his works. They were very few, and not of 


any great importance; but they did not agree with the 


primates exactneſs in other N he laic 
before him; which the other took from him with that 
kindneſs and humility that became ſo gracious a man. 


His habit was decent and grave; he wore no filk but 
plain ſtuffs; the furniture of his houſe was not pom- 


„and ſo he laid them 


at 


pous nor ſuperfluous, but ne-efſary for common ule, 


obſerved a true hoſpitality in houſe-keeping. Many 


pPcor Iriſh families about him were maintained out of 
. tis kitchen: And in the Chriſtmas time, he had the poor | 
always eating with him at his own table; and he brought 


himſelf to endure both the ſight of their rags, and their 


ublic tables he uſually ſat fiient. Once at the earl 


At 
_ of $trafford's table, one obſerved, that while they were 


all. talking, he ſaid nothing. So the primate an{wered, 


-,-broach him, and you will find good liquor in him; 
upon which that perſon propoſed a queſtion in divinity 
to him, and in anſwering it the biſhop ſhewed both his 


own ſufficiency ſo well, and puzzled the other fo much, 


that all at table, except the biſhop himſelf, fell a laugh- 


ing at the other. Fu, 
| The greatneſs of his mind, and the undauntedneſs of 
his ſpirit on all occaſions have appeared very evidently 
in many of the paſſages of his life ; but though that 
height of mind is often accompanied with a great mix- 
ture of pride, nothing of that appeared in the biſhop, 
He carried himſelf towards all people with ſuch a gain- 
ing humility, that he got into their hearts: He lived 
with his clergy, as if they had been his brethren.— 


When he went his viſitations, he would not accept of 


the invitations that were made him by the great men of 


forded. * Wag e 

A perſon of quality that had prepared an entertainment 
for him during his viſitation, took his refuſing it ſo ill, 
that whereas the biſhop promiſed to come and ſee him 
after dinner; as ſoon as he came near his gate, which 
was ſtanding open, it was preſently ſhut, on deſign to 


rudeneſs: He was not forward to ſpeak, and he ex- 


preſſed himſelt in very few words in public companies. conſidered himſelf as under a tye to his ſee, that could 


not be eaſily diſſolved. So that when the tranſlating him 
to a biſhopric in England, was propoſed to him, he 


Be country, but would needs eat with his brethren in 
uch poor inns, and of ſuch cc arſe fare, as the places af- 
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affront him, and he was kept half an hour knocking a 


it: The affront was viſible; and when ſome would 


have had him go away, he would not do it, but ſaid, 
they will hear ere long.“ At laſt the maſter came out, 


and received him with many ſhews of civility, but he 


made a very ſhort viſit, and though the rudeneſs he 


met with prevailed not on him, either to reſent it, or to 


go away upon it, yet it appeared that he underſtood it 


well enough. _ 


He avoided all affectations of ſtate or greatneſs in 


bis carriage: He went about always on foot, when he 
was at Dublin, one ſervant only attending on him, ex- 
| cept on public occaſions, that obliged him to ride in 


proceſſion among his brethren. He never kept a coach: 


For his ſtrength continued ſo entire that he was always 


able to ride on horſeback: He avoided the affectations 


ot humility as well as of pride; the former flowing often ; 


trom the greater pride of the two; and amid all choſe 


extraordinary talents, with which God had bleſt him, 
it never appeared that he overvalued himfelf, nor deſ- 


piſed others; that he aſſumed to himſelf a dictatorſhip, 
or was impatient of contradiction. He took an ingeni- 


ous device to put him in mind both of his obligations 


to purity and humility : .It was a flaming crucible with 


this motto in Hebrew, Take from me all my tin.” — 
The word in Hebrew that ſignifies tin, was Bedil. This 
imported that he thought that every thing in himſelf 


was but baſe alloy, and therefore he prayed- that God 
would cleanſe him from it. He took ch 
Hain ia nf. „ 


| His great humility: made the more ſecret parts of his 

| life, as to his private walking with God, leſs known, 
except as they appeared in that beſt and ſureſt indica- 

cation of it, which his outward converſation gave; yet 


ile, it the rebels had not deſtroyed all his papers, there 
and proper. His table was well covered, according | 


to the plenty th:t was in the country, but there was. 
no luxury init, Great reſort was made to him, and he 


would have been found among them great dilcoveries of 


| this; for he kept a daily journal for many years; but 
of what fort it was, how full, and how n is 


only known to God; ſince no man ever ſaw it, unleſs 
lome of che rebels found it. Though it is not proba- 


ble that they would have taken the pains to examine his 


papers, it beiag more likely that they deſtroyed them 


all in a heap. He never thought of changing his ſee, 


or of riſing up to a more advantageous biſhopric, but 


refuſed it, and faid he ſhould be as troubleſome a biſhop 
in England, as he had been in Ireland. = hs 


- 


It appeared he had a true and generous notion of reli- 
gion, and that he did not look upon it ſo much as a 

lyſtem of opinions, or a ſet of fortas, as a divine di- 

cipline that reforms the heart and life; and therefore 
when ſome men were valued upon their zeal for ſome 


leſſer matters, he had thoſe words of St Auguſtine's ot - 
ten in his mouth, It is not leaves but fruit that I ſeek.” 


This was the true principle of his great zeal againſt po- 
pery: it was not the peeviſhneſs of a party, the ſour- 


nels of a {peculative man, nor the concern of an inte- 
reſteg perion, that wrought- on him: bur he conſidered 


the corruptions of that church, as an effectual courſe. 


for enervating the true deſign of chriſtianity ; and this 


he not only gathered from ſpeculation, ' but from what 


he ſaw and knew during his long abode in Italy. His 
devotion in his cloſet was only known to Hiu, who 
commanded him to pray in ſecret, In his family he 
prayed thrice a day, in a ſet form, though he did not 
read it: This he did in the morning, and before dinner. 


and after lupper : and he never turned over this duty, 


or the ſhort devotions before and after meat, on his 


chaplain, but was always his own chaplain. He looked 


upon the obligation of obſerving the ſabbath as moral 


and 


e thought from 


W | 


vation of it; 


HEN 
and perpetual, and conſidered it as fo great an engine 
for. carrying. on the true ends of religion, that as he 


would never go into the liberties that many practiſed on 
that day, fo he was exemplary in his own exact obſer- 


reaching always twice, and catechiſing | yet quite rotten, were often raiſed and mangled : fo that 


once; and beſides tEat, he uſed to go over the ſermons 


again in his family, and ſing pſalms, and concluded all 


with prayer. 


As for his domeſtic concerns, he married one of the 


family of the L'Eftranges, that had been before married 


to the recorder of St Edmundſbury : She proved to be 


in all reſpects a very fit wife for him; ſhe was exem- | 
plary in her life, humble and modeſt in her habit and | 
behaviour, and was ſingular in many excellent qualities, 
particularly in a very extraordinary reverence that ſhe 


paid him: She bore him four children, three ſons and 


aà daughter, but one of the ſons and the daughter died | 
young, fo none furvived but William and Ambroſe. | 
The juſt reputation his wife was in for her piety and |. 
virtue, made him chooſe that for the text of her fune- 

ral fermon, A good name is better than ointment, 


She 
died of a lethargy three years before the rebellion 
breke out; and he himſelf preached her funeral ſer- 
mon, with tuch a mixture both of tenderneſs and mo- 


deration, that it touched the whole congregation o 
mueb, that there were very few dry eyes in the church, | 
all the: while. He did not like the burying in the 
church; for, as he obferved there was much both of ſu- 


perſtition and pride in it, ſo he believed it was a great 


_ annoyance to the living, when there was ſo much of 
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cellent man was drawn up by his no leis celebrated 


the Annotations on the Bible) and was firſt publiſhed in 
the year 1698. The piece itielf is written in fo true a 


ſtrain of evangelical piety, and fo juſt a temper of mo- 
_ deration, that, were it not for its great length, we ſhould 
not deny our readers the gratification of reprinting the 

whole; as by extracting from and abridging it, we muſt 
__ neceſſarily omit many circumſtances highly uſeful and 


inſtructive. We will, however, give our readcrs as much 
of it, as can poſſibly conſiſt with our plan, 

Mr Philip Henry was born at Wbitehall, in Weſt- 
minſter, on Wedaetday, Auguſt 24, 1631. His tather's 


name was John Henry, the fon of Henry Williams, of 


Briton's Ferry, near Swanzea, in Glamorganſhire; and 


the father's chriſtian name became the ton's ſurname, | 
according to the old Welch cuſtom. In his youth he was 


brought to court by the carl of Pembroke, and in courſe 


of time, was made page of the back-ftairs to the king's 
ſecond ſon, James duke of Vork. He lived and died a 


courtier, a hearty mourner for his royal maſter K. 


Charles I, whom he did not long ſurvive. THE 
Mx Philip Henry's mother was a very pious woman, 


and took great pains with him and her other children to 
bring them up in the fear of the Lord. A little before 


ſhe died, in 1645, ſhe had this ſaying; * My head is in 
heaven, and my heart is in heaven: It is but one ſtep 
more, and [I ſhall be there too., 


IIa 1643, about the twelfth year of his age, he was 
admitted into Weſtminſter ſchool under the great Dr 


Buſby, of whom h2 became a great favourite, both for 
his proficiency in learning, and his amiable and decent 
deportment. He was employed by the doctor, with 


ſome other ingeniqus youths, to collect, in their reading 


of the Greek authors, ſome ofthe materials for that ex- 
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the ſteam of dead bodles riſing about them; he was 
likewiſe much offended at the rudeneſs, which the 
crouding the dead bodies in a ſmall parcel of ggound 
occaſioned; for the bodies already laid there; 4nd not 


he made a canon in his ſynod againſt burying in church- 
es: and as he often wiſhed that burying- places were re- 
moved out ot all towns, ſo he choſe the moſt remote 

leaft frequented place ot the church-yard of. Kil- 
more for his wife, and by his will he ordered that he 


ſhould be laid next her with this bare inſcription, 


Depoſitum Gulielmi quondam Epiſcopi Kilmoren/is. 2 555 


; Depoſitum cannot bear an Engliſh tranſlation, it fig- 
| nifying ſomewhat given to another in truſt, ſo he con- 


ing trophies in braſs or marble, 


LIFE f PHI 
ry HE account of hi he aa death of this very ex- 


and excellent ſon, the Rev, Matthew Heary, (author of | 


—— —__ 


| 


lidered his burial as a truſt left in the earth till the time 


that it ſhall be called on to give up its dead. 


This account is chiefly taken from biſhop Burnet, - 
who aſſures us that thofe who knew biſhop Bedell 
well, believed, that his real character exceeded thele me- 
morials, communicated by his zealous and worthy 
friend, and that his memory will out live all the periſh- 
Annexed to the 
above volume, are ſeveral letters written by our biſhop 
and biſhop Hall to and concerning Mr Wadſworth, who 
had been perverted to popery: They are very excellent 


tion of the errors in the Romiſh communion, 


in their kind, and contain a ſolid and maſterly refuta= 


L 
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| cellent Greek grammar, which the doctor afterwarde 


publiſhed. j on ER 
On the 17th of May, 1647, he was choſen from Weft- 
minſter ichool to Chriſt's-Church college in Oxford, 
jure loci, being then in his fixteenth year, and entere 
there in the December following. He was admitted 
ſtudent in March, 1648, under the famous Dr Ham- 
mond, then ſubdean, who called him his god-brother, 
the earl of Pembroke being god-father to both. 
Here he duly performed the college exerciſes, diſpu- 
tatiopg &c. every day, in term time; themes and 
verſes once a week, and declamations when it came to 
his turn; in which performances he frequently came 


off with great applauſe: And many of his mauuſcripts, oy 


which remain, ſhew how well he improved his time 
MCC ESE „„ e 
And yet in {ome 


* 


reflections [ find under his hand. 


| (continues his pious fon) written long after, (wherein 


he looks back upon his early days) he chargeth it upon 
himſelf, that for a good while after he went to the uni- 

verſity (though he was known not to be inferior to any - 
of his ſtanding in public exerciſes yet) he was too och ED. 
a ftranger to that hard ſtudy, which afterwards he be- 
came acquainted with, and that he loft a deal of time 
which might have been better improved. Thus he is 
pleaſed to accuſe himſelf of that, which (for znght 1 


ever heard) no one elſe did, or could accuſe him of. 
But the truth is, in all the ſecret accounts he kept of 


himſelf, he appears to have had a very quick and deep 


ſenſe of his own failings and infirmities in the moſt mi- 


nute inſtancee, the loſs of time, weakneſs and diftrac- 
tions in holy duties; not improving opportupities of 
doing good to others; and the like; lamentably be- 
wailing theſe imperfections, and charging them upon 
himſelf, with as great expreſſions of ſhame and ſorrow, 
and felt- abhorrence ; and crying out as earneſtly for 
. e pare 


HE N AR 
8 forgiveneſs in the blood of Jeſus; as it he 
had been the greateft of ſinners: For though he was a 
man that walked very cloſely, yet he walked very hum- 
oy 2 God, and lived a life of repentance and ſelf- 
enial. | 7 | 
At the latter end of the year 1648, he had leave 
given him to make a viſit to his father at Whitehall, 
with whom he ſtayed tome time; there he was by 


1ad heart, he ſaw that tragical blow given. 


and he hath recorded the goodneſs of God, in railing 
him up friends, who helped him out in the expences. 
Such kindneſſes have a peculiar ſweetneſs in them to a 
good man, who ſees and receives them, as the kind- 
neſs of God, and as tokens of his love. F 
in January following preached his firſt ſermon at South- 
Hinkſey, near Oxford, on John viii. 34. Wheſcever 
committeth ſin, is the ſervant of fn. On this occaſion he 
writes in his diary, what was the breathing of his heart 


firument of his glory, and his church's good, in this 
high and holy calling!“ „„ | ; 

+ His great parts and improvements, notwithflanding 
his extraordinary modeſty and humility, had made him 


of that year, to be junior of the aQ, that is, to anſwer 


very great applaule. 1 
le noted of ſome pious young men, that, before 
they removed from the univerſity into the country, 
they kept a day of faſting and, humiliation for the fins 
they had been guilty of in that place and ſtate. And in 


into his book, as no doubt God did into his.— A tear 
dropt over my univerſity fins.” th 


dedicated to the ſervice of God by his mother in his 
tender age. His firſt love and deſires (when he was ca- 
pable of making a judicious choice) were {et upon God, 
Ia the year 1653, ſoon after he had taken his maſter s 
degree, he was called to aſſiſt in the cure of Worthen- 
bury pariſh by the river Dee in Flintſhire, under the 


piyes a very amiable character of this gentleman and 


cular obligations to them. Here, by his clole and prac- 


wrought under God a wonderful change in his pariſh, 
which before was eſteemed one of the moſt looſe and 
profane places in all that country. | 


We muſt not omit, that in the latter part of his time 


time moſtly in ſearching the ſcriptures, and collecting 
uleful ſcripture-obſervations, which he made very fami- 
liar to him, and with which he was thoroughly furniſh- 
ed for this good work. He interlieved a bible, in which 
he wrote ſhort notes upon texts of ſcripture. as they 
occurred. He would often ſay, I read other books, 


ture.” | 

n ' with, and with that he traded to good advantage. 

44 He continued for ſome years. in this family of Mr 
Puleſton, where be laid out himſelf very much for their 
ſpiritual good and even tor the meaneſt of the ſervants, 
hy catechiling, repeating the ſermons, and perſonal in- 
- firuQtion; and he had very much comfort in the coun- 


# 


vgs when K. Charles was beheaded, and with a vey | 


In the year 1651, he took his bachelor vt art's degree; 


towards God. © The Lord make uſe of me, as an in- 


the philoſophy-queſtions in veſperiis, which he did with 


the viſits he made atterwards to.the univerſity, he inſerts ' 


* To this teſtimony of his ſon, we may add thas nt es 
nother great divine. Mr Henry, (ſays Dr Bates) was | 


Patronage of Mr Puleſton, a ſerjeant at law. Mr Henry 
iis lady, and mentions with great gratitude, his parti- 


tical preaching, he was made exceedingly uſeful, and 


at Oxford, as one grown weary of that, which, he uſed 
ſay, he found © little to his purpoſe; he employed his 


It was a ſtock ot ſcripture-knowledge chat he ſet up 
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tenance and converſation of the judge and 
Yet he complains ſometimes in his Diary of the ſnares 
and temptations that he found in his way there, eſpe- 
cially becauſe ſome of the branches of the family, who 
did not patrizare | or reſemble the heads of 4 were un- 


his lady. 


ealy at his being there, which made him willing to re- 
move to a houſe of his own, which when judge Pule- 
ſton perceived, he 1a the year 1657, out of his great 


kindneſs to him, built him a very handſome houle in 
Worthenbury, and ſettled it upon him by leaſe, bearing 


date March Oth, 1657, for three-ſcore years, if he ſhould 


— 


— , 


ſo long continue miniſter at Worthenbury, and not ac- 
| cept of better preferment, In the year 1659, he was 

by a writing of Judge Puleſton, collated and nominated 
to the church of Worthenbury, and (the powers that 
| then were, having ſo appointed) he had an approbation 


| In December 1652, he proceeded maſter of arts, and | thereof from the commmiſſioners for approbation of 


public preachers, _ 


Being thus lettled at Worthenbury, his next care was 


about his ordination to the work of the miniftry, to 


which he wouldeſee his call very clear, before he ſo- 
lemnly devoted himſelf to it. And thou 

in the reflection (eſpecially when he . 
ſome trouble to him, that he had ſo long deferred to be 
ordained; yet, as the times then were, there was lome- 


um | thing of a reaſon for it. The way and manner of his | 
10 well known in the univerſity, that, at the following | 


act in July 1653, he was choſen, out of all the maſters 


h after wards 


or dination was according to the known directory of the 
aſſembly of divines, and the common uſage of the prel- 


byterians. VVV . 
Hs applied himſelt diligently to his work at Worthen- 


bury. The ſphere was narrow and too narrow tor 

ſuch a burning and ſhining light: There were but for- 

ty communicants in that pariſh, when he firſt ſet up 

| the ordinance of the Lord's Supper; and they were 
never doubled: yet he had ſuck low thoughts. ot him 

ſelf, that he not only never ſought for a larger ſphere, 

| but would never hearken to any overtures of 


made to him: and withal, he had juch high thoughts 
of his work, and of the worth of ſouls, that he laid out 


himſelf with as much diligence and vigour here, as if 
he had had the over ſight of the greateſt and moſt con- 


ſiderable pariſh in the country. 


His carriage towards the people of his pariſh was 


very exemplary; condeſcending to the meaneſt, and 
converſing familiarly with them; bearing with the infir- 


mities of the weak, and becoming all things to all men, He 
was exceeding tender of giving offence, or occaſion of 
grief to any body, minding himſelf in his Diary upon 
ſuch occaſions, that the wiſdom that is from above, is 
pure, and peaceable, and gentle, &c. Yet he plainly and 


taithfully reproved what he ſaw amils in any, and would 


not ſuffer ſin upon them; mourning alſo for that which 
he could not mend. 8 


He was about eight years from firft to laſt at Wor- 


thenbury, and his labour was not altogether in vain. 


He had not been long at Worthenbury, but he began to 


be taken notice of by the neighbouring miniſters, as 


likely to be a conſiderable man. Though his extraor- 
dinary modeſty and humility (which even in his youth 


he was remarkable for) made him to fit down with ſi- 


lence in the loweſt room, and to ſay as Elihu, Days |. 
| ſhall ſpeak ; yet his eminent gifts and graces could not 

| long be hid. kts ERS 
that I may be the better able to underſtand the ſcrip- 


He was often called upon to- preach the week gay 
lectures, which were ſet up plentifully, and diligently 
attended upon in thoſe parts, and his labours were ge- 


nerally very acceptable and tucceſsful. The general 


opinion faſtened upon him the epithet of Heavenly Henry; 
by which title he was commonly known all the country 
over: And his advice was ſought for by many neigh- 
bouring miniſters and chriſtians; for he was one of thoſe 
that found favour and good underſtanding in the ſight 
Pe neg 0 


ilenced) it was 


that kind 


of God and man. He was noted 
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your peace.“ 


He removed from 


HEN 


verlatihn) for three things, 1. Great piety and devec- 
tion, un 
verſe. 2. Great induſtry in the purſuit of uſeful know- 
ledge ; he was particularly oblerved to be very inquiſi- 


tive, when he was among the aged and intelligent, 


hearing them, and aſking them queſtions ; a good ex- 
_ ample to young men, eſpecially young minifters, 
Great ſelf-denial, ſelf-diffidence, and ſelf-abaſement; 
this eminent humility put a luſtre upon all his other 
graces. This character of him reminds me of a paſſage, 
1 have ſometimes heard him {peak of as a check to the 
forwardneſs and confidence of young men: That, once 
at a meeting of miniſters, a queſtion of moment was 
ſtarted to he debated among them; upon the firſt pro- 


poſal of it, a confident young man ſhoots his bolt pre- 


 fently, © Truly (faid he) I hold it ſo.” * You hold, fir! 
| (anſwered a 


grave miniſter) © It becomes you to hold 


He was ever fo 
chriſtians, and lamented the unhappy diſſenſions that 


prevailed in his time. He uſed to obſerve, © That it 
is not {o much the difference of opinion, that doeth us 
the miſchief (for we may as ſoon expect all the clocks 

in the town to ſtrike together, as to ſee all good people 
ok a mind in every thing on this fide 
_ miſmanagement of that difference... 
Isa March, 1658-9, he was very much ſolicited to 


heaven) but the 


leave Worthenbury, and to accept of the vicarage of 


| Wrexham, which was a place that he had both a great 
Intereſt 1n, and a great kindneſs for, but he could not 
| ſee his call clear from Worthenbury ; fo he declined it. 
The ſame year he had an offer made him of a conſider- 
able living near. London; but he was not of them that 
ire given to change, nor did he conſult with fleſh and 
blood, nor ſeek great things for himſelf, „ 
He was a heaity well-wiſher to the return of the king, 
April, A. D. 1660, and was much affected with the 
mercy of it. While others rejoice carnally, (ſaith he) 
Lord, help thy people to rejoice ſpiritually, in our pub- 


lic national mercies.“ Twas upon that occaſion that 


Mr Baxter preached his ſermon of Right Rejoicing, on 
Luke x. 20. But he and others ſoon ſaw caule to re- 
joice with trembling, and to ſing both of mercy and 
judgment; for about that time he hath this melancholy 
remark; © Religion loſes ground exceedingly, and pro- 
faneneſs gets it: Hep; Lord?”:: © e 

As to the ſubjects he 
to dwell long upon a text. Better one ſermon upon 
many texts, (viz. many ſcriptures opened and applied) 


than many ſermons upon one text. 

Finersl, to the houſe at Worthen- 
bury, which the judge had built tor him, in February, 
1658-9, and then had one of his ſiſters with him to 
keep his houte. Providence, having thus brought 


him into a houſe of his own, ſoon after provided a hel 
meet for him. 


After long agitation, and ſome dit- 


couragement and oppoſition from the father. April 


26, 1660, he married Katharine, the only daughter 
and heireſs of Mr Daniel Matthews, of Broad-Oak, in 


the townſhip of Iſcoyd, in Flintſhire, but in the pa- 
riſh of Malpas, which is in Cheſhire, and about two 


miles diſtant from Whitchurch, a conſiderable market- 


town in Shropſhire). Mr Matthews was a gentleman of 


a very competent eſtate: ſuch a one as K. James I. uſed 
to ſay was the happieſt lot of all others, which ſet a 


man below the office of a juſtice of peace, and above 
that of a petty conftable. This was his only child: 
Very fair and honourable overtures had been made for 
her ditpoſal ; but it pleaſed God ſo to order events, and 


(88) 


at his firſt ſetting out 
(as 1 have been told by one who was then intimately 
acquizinted with him, and with his character and con- 


to over- rule the 


a mighty ſavour of godlineſs in all his con- 


1 


forward to promote unanimity among 


VVV 
preached upon, he did not uſe 
ed about his miniſterial duty at the reſtoration. Mat- 


HEN 1 
ſpirits of thoſe concerned, that ſhe was 
reſerved to be a bleſſing to this good man, in things. 
pertaining both to life and godlinets. Such was his 
houſe, and ſuch the vine which God graciouſly 
planted by the {ide of his houſe. By her God gave 
him fix children, all born within leſs than eight years; 
The two eldeſt were ſons, John and Matthew; the 
other four were daughters, Sarah, Katharine, Eleanor, 
and Anne, His eldeft ſon John died of the meaſles in 
the ſixth year of his age; and the reſt were in mercy 
continued to him 0 „ 
The Lord having built him up into a family, he was 
eareſul and faithtul in making good his ſolemn vow at 


| his ordination, that he and his houſe would ſerve the 


Lord.“ He would often ſay, That we are really that, 


which we are relatively.” It is not ſo much what we 


are at church, as what we are in our families. Reli- 


gion, in the power of it, will be tamily-religion. He 


brought up his children in the fear of God, with a 
great deal of care and tenderneis, and did by his prac- 


| tice, as well as upon all occaſions in diſcourſes, con- 


demn the indiſcretion of thoſe parents, who are par- 
tial in their affections to their children, making a dif- 


ference between them, which, he obſerved, often prov- - 


ed of ill conſequence in families, and lay a foundation 
of envy, contempt and diſcord, which turns to their 
ſhame and ruin. His carriage towards his children wag 


with great mildneſs and gentleneſs, as one who deſired 


rather to be loved than feared by them. He was care- 
ful not to provoke them to wrath, nor to diſcourage 


them, as he was to bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. He ruled indeed, and kept 


up his authority, but it was with wiſdom and love, and 
not with a high hand. He drew up a ſhort form of the 
baptiſmal covenant, for the uſe of his children; which 
was as follows: I take God the Father to be my chiefeſt 

good, and higheft end. I take God the Son to be my 
Prince and Saviour. I take God the Holy Ghoſt to be 

my ſanctifier, teacher, guide, and comforter. I take the 
word of God to be my rule in all my actions; and the 
people of God to be my people in all conditions, I 
do likewiſe devote and dedicate unto the Lord my whole 
ſelf, all I am, all I have, and all I can do. And this 1 
do deliberately, ſincerely, freely, and forever.” This he 


taught his children, and they each of them ſolemnly re- 


peated it every Lord's-day in the evening, after they 
were catechiſed; he daten his amen to it, and ſome- 
times adding; © So ſay, and ſo do; and you are made 


This moderate and excellent man was much perplex- 


ters were unexpectedly and unwiſely carried with a high 
hand againſt the late eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; where- 


as it is probable, a ſpirit of wiſdom and moderation at 


that time in church-rulers would have left the number 
of nonconformiſts too ſmall to make them objects of 


ſevere laws and perſecutions. Had ſome of our leading 


men in the eſtabliſhment conducted the matter with the 
chriſtian meekneſs that becomes their order, inſtead of 
carnal reſentments, it would have put their own charac- 


ters in a much higher point of view, and have afforded 


a bleſſing to the nation, the loſs of which every good 
man of every perſuaſion may juſtly deplore. | 
The grand queſtion, firſt ſet on foot, was, whether to 
conform or no? Mr Henry uſed all means poſſible to 
iatisty himſelt concerning it, by reading and diſcourie, 
particularly at Oxford with Dr Fell, (atterwards biſhop of 
Oxford); but in vain; his diſſatisfaction remained; 
© However (ſaith he) I dare not judge thoſe, that do 
conform, tor who am I, that I ſhould judge my 
brother?“ ; 
10 O 
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great bar to his conformity, and which he moſtly inſiſt · 


_ _ His moderation in his nonconformity was very ex- 
emplary ard eminent, and had a great influence upon | 
many, to keep them from running into uncharitable and 


V 3 
Ia September, A. D. 1600, Mr Fogg and Mr Steel and 


Mr Henry, were preſented at Flint aſſizes for not tead- 
ing the common prayer, 2 * as yet it was not en- 


joined; but there were ſome buſy people, that would 
outrun the law, They entered their appearance, and 
it fell; for ſoon after the king's declaration, tonchtr.g 
ecclefiaſtical affairs, came out, which promiſed liberty 
and gave hopes of ſettlement ; but, the ipring aſſizes 
afterwards, Mr Steel and Mr Henry were preſented again. 
On this he wiites : © Be mercitul tome, O God, for man 


would Iwallow me up. The Lord ſhew me what he 


would have me to do; for lam afraid of nothing but 
Him... | 5 FT 


or cculd any 


He preached ſometimes occaſionally in ſeveral neigh- 


but even this for good, though we know not how nor 
which way.” He was invited to preach at Bangor on 


this {ad Bartholomew-Day, and prepared a ſermon on 
55 Ls vii. 37. In the laſt day, that great day M the feaſt, Ic. 
but was prevented from preaching it; and was lothe to 
ſtrive againſt ſo Rrong a ſtream. N „ 
Ihe reordination, which was 


nunciation of his former miniſtry, was the firſt and 


ed on. He would ſometimes ſay, © That for a preſby- 
ter to be ordained a deacon, is at the beſt, /y/ciper gradum 


other, and ſo was ſree from thoſe ſnares and bands in 


which ſo many found them ſelves both tied up from what 
they would do, and entangled that they knew not what 


to do. Had the moderation, which now obtains, in the 


_eftabliſhment been then exerciſed, ſuch men as Mr 
Henry, however he might have diſliked ſome non-eſ- 


ſentials, had never been forced out of it. The true way 
of reducing diſſenſions, unleſs they are in arms, is to let 
them alone. If they are cf man, they will ſoon crumble 
away of themſelvees. og 


{chilmatical ſeparations, which, upon all occafions, he 


bore his teftimony againſt, and was very induſtrious to 


ſtem the tide of. In church-governmeat, that which he 
deſired and wiſhed for, was archbiſhop Uſher's reduc- 
tion of epiſcopacy. He thought it lawful to join in the 


common prayer in public aſſemblies, and practiſed ac- d 
cordingly, and endeavoured to ſatisfy others concerning | 
it. The ſpirit he was of, was ſuch as made him much | 


afraid of extremes, and ſolicitous for nothing more than 


to maintain and keep chriſtian love and charity among 
—profeffortr.——— — ſ—— 


At Michae!lmes, A. D. 1662, he quite left Worthen- 
bury, and came with his family to Broad Oak, juſt nine 
years from his firſt coming into the country. Being 
caſt by providence into this new place and ſtate of 
lite, his care and prayer was, that he might have 


Grace and wiſdom to manage it to the glory of God, 


which (ſaith he) is my chief end.“ Within three weeks 
after his coming hither, his ſecond ſon Matthew was 
born, which we mention, for the ſake of the remark he 


In November, A. D. 1660, he took.the oath of alle- 
giance at Orton, before ſir Thomas Hanmer, and two 
Other juſtices ; of which he bath left a memorandum in 
his Diary, with this added, God ſo help me, as I pur- 
| Poſe, in iny heart to do accordingly :” 
more conlcieatiouſly obſerve that oath of God than he 
did, nor more ſineerely promote the ends of it. 


l 382 } 


bouring places, till Bartholomew-Day A. D. 1662, © the | 
day (faith he) which our ſins have made one of the ſad- 
deſt days to England, fince the death of Edward VI. 


trouble, died (as was ſaid) of a drunken ſurfeit. So 


Simeonis. One thing which he comtorted himſelf with | 
in his acnconformuy was, that, as to matters of doubtful 
difſputation touching church- government, ceremonies 
and the like, he was unſworn either on one ſide or the 


«| 18 righteous.” He procured the gathering of it by 


| he was careful to come at the beginning of the ſervice, 
which be attended upon with reverence and devotion; 


occaſionally, when he viſited his friends, or to his own 
brought priſoners to Hanmer, under pretence of ſome 


which he writes; © It is ſweet being in any condition 


| diſmiſſed ; finding verbal ſecurity to be forth-coming 


be called for. Mr Henry returned to his houſe with 
N e to Gad, and a hearty prayer for his ene- 
mies, that God would forgive them. | 
infiſted upon, and re- 


the townſhip of Iſcoyd, and Mr Steel for the town- 


church was partly to quiet his adverſaries, who were 


in inſtructing his family, to which a few of his friends 


z 


RR, Hs 
has upon it, © We have no reaſon, (ſaith he} to call 
him Benoni; I wiſh we had not to call him Ichabod.“ 
For ſeveral years after he came to live at Broad-Oak, 
he went conſtantly every Lord's day to the public wor- 
ſhip, with his family, at Whitewell-Chapel (which is 
near) if there were any ſuppiy there, as ſometimes 
there was from Malpas; and if none, then to Tylſtock, 
(where Mr Zachary Thomas continued for about half 
a ycar), and when that firing failed, uſually to Whit- _ 
church; and did not preach for a great while, unleſs 


family on a Lord's-day, when the weather hindered 
them from goir.g abroad. VVV 

In October, A. D. 1663, Mr Steel and Mr Henry, 
and ſome other of their friends, were taken up and 


plot, ſaid to be on foot againſt the government; and 
there they were kept under conſinement ſome days, on 


with a clear conicience : The fting of death is fin, and 
ſo of impriſonment alſo. It is the firſt time (ſaith he) 
| was ever a priſoner, but perhaps may not be the laſt. 
We felt no hardſhip, but we know not what we may.” 
They were after ſome days examined by the deputy 
lieutenants, charged with they knew not what, and ſo 


upon twenty-four hours notice, whenever they ſhould 


day after they were releaſed, a great man in the coun- 
try, at whoſe inſtigation they were brought into that 
Id man ſhall ſay, verily there is a God that judgeib in the. 
Rs. GE. 0 
In the beginning of the year 1665, when the act for a 
royal aid to his majeſty of two millions and a half came 
out, the commiſſioners for Flintſhire were pleated to 
nominate Mr Henry ſub-collector of the ſaid tax for 


* 


ſhip of Hanmer. They intended thereby to put 
an affront and diſparagement upon their miniſtry, 
and to ſhew that they looked upon them but as laymen. 
His note upon it is, It is not a ſin which they put us 
upon, but it is a croſs, and a croſs in our way, and 
therefore to be taken up and borne with patience.— 
When I had better work to do, I was wanting in my 
duty about it; and now this is put upon me, the Lord 


others, only took account of it, and ſaw it duly done. 
In the beginning of the year 1667, he removed with 
his family to Whitchurch, and dwelt there above a 
year, except about a quarter of a year about harveſt, he 
returned again to Broad-Oak; His remove to Whit= 


ready to quarrel with him upon the Five-mile Act, 
and partly for the benefit of the ichool there for his chil- 
—— i | 8 

While he lived at Whitchurch, he attended con- 
ſtantly upon the public miniſtry ; and there (as ever) 


ſtanding all the time even while the chapters were read. 
In the evening of the Lord's-day, he ſpent ſome time 


and neighbours in the town would ſometimes come in; 
and it was a little gleam of opportunity, but very ſhort, 
tor (as he notes) he was offended at it, who ſhould ra- 
ther have rejoiced, if by any means the work might 
be carried on in his people's fouls; 3 
. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the laws, then enforc- 
ed againſſ the nonconformiſts, Mr Henry, in A. D. 1669, 
. 2 preached 


HEN 


conſtantly to patience and reſignation under the ſuffer- 
1ngs impoled, inſiſting upon this point ; That it is 
the character of the people of God, that they are * a 
quiet people in the land.“ This quietneſs he deſerib- 
cd to be an orderly, peaceable ſubjection to gover- 
nors and government in the Lord. 
reverent eſteem of them, and of their authority, in op- 
poſition to deſpiſing dominion, 2 Peter ii. 10. We 
muſt be meck under tevere commands, and burthenſome 
impoſitions; not murmuring and complaining, as the 


IIraelites againſt Moles and Aaron; but take them up 
as our crols in our way, and bear them, as we do foul 
We muſt not ſpeak evil of dignities, Jude 8. 


weather, 
nor revile the gods or great ones, Exod. xxii. 28. Paul 
checked himſelf for this, Acts xxii. 5. I did not con- 

ſidder it; if 1 had, I would not have ſaid ſo. We muſt 
not traduce their government, as Ablalom did David's, 
2 Sam. xv. 3. Great care is to be taken, how we 
ſpeak of the faults of any, eſpecially of rulers, Eccleſ- 


x. 20. The people of God do make the word of God 


their rule, and by that they are taught, (I.) that magiſ- 
tracy is God's ordinanc?,and magiſtrates God's miniſters; 


that by him king's reign, and the powers that be are 
ordained of him. (2) That they, as well as others, are 
to have their dues, honour and fear, and tribute. (3.) | 


That their lawful commands are to be obeyed, and that 


re adily and cheartully, 1 Tim. iii. 1. (4.) That the pe- 


nalties, inflicted for not obeying unlawful commands, 
are patiently to be undergone. This is the rule, and as 
mary as walk according to this rule, peace ſhall be up- 
on them, and that there be no danger of their unpeace- 


ableneſs. They are taught to pray for kings, and all in 
authority, 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. And God forbid we ſhould 


do otherwiſe; yea, though they perſecute, Jer. xxix. 
viz. Peaceable prayers beſpeak a peaceable people, Plal, 
. cix. 4. If ſome, profeſſing religion, have been unquiet; 
their: unquietneſs have given the lye to their profeſſion, 


: Jude 8, 11,127 Quletneſs is our badge, Col. iii. 12. 


it will be our ſtrength, Iſa. xxx. 15. — our rejoicing in 


the day of evil, Jer. xvii. 18.—it is pleaſing to God, 


1 Tim. ii. 2, 3.—it may work upon cthers, 1 Pet. ii. 
12, 13. The means he preſcribed for keeping us quiet, 
were toget our hearts filled with the knowledge of theſe 
two things; 1. That the kingdom of Chriſt is not of this 


world, John viii. 36. Many have thought otherwiſe; 


and it hath made them unquiet. 2. That the wrath oft | And ' thoughhe did not delight himſelf in theſabundance 


otwealth; yet (which is far better)he delighted himſelf in 
| abundance of peace, Plalm xxxvii. 2. All that he had and 
| did, oblervably proſpered ; to that the country often-, 


man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God, James i. 


20. He needs not our fin to bring to paſs his own 


counſel. We muſt mortify unquietneſs in the cauſes 
of it, James iv. 1. We muſt always remember the oath 
of God, Eccleſ. viii. 2. The oath of allegiance is an 
oath of quietneſs; and we muſt beware of the compa- 
ny and converſe of thoſe that are unquit, Prov. xxii. 24, 
25. Though deceitful matters be deviſed, yet we mutt 
be quiet ſtill; nay, be ſo much the more quiet. 
All that knew Mr Henry, knew very well, that his 
practice, all his days, was conſonant to theſe his ſettled 
ͤ§;“ oo; „5 : 
In May, 1668, he returned again with his family 
from Whitchurch to Broad-Oak, which, through the 
goodneſs of God, continued his ſettled home, without 
any removal from ir, *till he was removed to his long 
home, above twenty-eight years after. The edge of the 


Five-mile Ac began now a little to abate, at leaſt in | 
that country; and he was deſirous to be more uſeful to 


tie neighbours, among whom God had given him an 
eſtate, that he could be at a diſtance from them; by re- 
lieving the poor, and employing the labourers, and eſ- 
pecially inſtructing the ignorant, and helping as maby 
as he could to heaven. . ä 


l 
preached in ſome very private meetings, and, (what 
was a proof of his truly chriſtian temper) exhorted 


e muſt maintain a 
| and clamorous in their complaints. 
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| He was very affable and eaſy of acceſs, and admirably 


patient in hearing every one's complaint, which he 
would anſwer with ſo much prudence and mildneſs, and 
give ſuch apt advice, that many a time to conſult with 
him, was to aſk counſel at Abel, and ſo to end the mat- 
ter. He obſerved, in almoſt all quarrels that happened, 
that there was a fault on both ſides ; and that generally 
they were moſt in the fault, that were moſt forward 
One making her 
moan to him of a bad huſband ſhe had, that, in this 
and the other inſtance, was unkind; and * Sir (laid ſhe, 5 
after a long complaint, which he patiently heard) what 
would you have me to do now ?'—* Why truly (ſaid 


he) I would have you to go home, and be a better wife 


to him; and then you'll find that he will be a better 
huſband to you.” Labouring to perſuade one to for- 
give an injury, that was done him; he urged this; 
Are you not a chriſtian ?” and followed that argu- 
ment ſo cloſe, that at laſt he prevailed.  _ 
Four rules he ſometimes gave to be obſerved in our 
converſe with men: Have communion with few: Be 
familiar with one: Deal juſtly with all: Speak evil of 
none.“ . EN oy 
I have often heard him blame thoſe, whole irregular 
zeal, in the profeſſion of religion, makes them to neg- 
lect their worldly buſineſs, and let the houſe drop 
through; the affairs of which the good man will order 
with diſcretion. And he would tell ſometimes of areligious 
woman, whoſe fault it was, and how ſhe was convinced 
of it, by means of an intelligent godly neighbour ; who 
coming into the houſe,and finding the good woman, far 


in the day, in her cloſer, and the houſe ſadly negleQed, 


children not tended, ſervants not minded; What (ſaid 
he) is there no fear of God in this houſe ?? which much 
ogy and affected the good woman, that overheard 
Hils greateſt care, about the things of this world was 
how to do good with what he had, and to devile liberal 
chings; deſiring to make no other acceſſion to his 
eſtate, but only that bleſſing which attends beneficence. 
He did firmly believe (and it ſhould ſeem few do) that 
what is given to the poor, is lent to the Lord, who will pay 
It again, in kind or in kindneſs; and that religion and 


piety is undoubtedly the beſt friend to outward pröſ- 


perity; and he found it ſo; for it pleaſed God abun- 5 


dantly to bleſs his habitation, and to make a hedge about 
him, and about his houſe, and about all that he had: 


times took notice of it, and called his family, a family 
which the Lord had bleſſed. * 
And his comforters of that Kind were (as he uſe to 
pray they might ol oil to the wheels of his obedience ;__ 
and in the uſe of theſe things he ſerved the Lord his 


God with joyfulnets and gladncſs of heart, yet fill, | 
mindful of, and grieved for the afflictions of Joſeph. 


He would ſay ſometimes, when in the midſt of the com- 
| forts of this life, as a good man ſaid, All this and hea- 
| ven too! ſurely then we ſerve a good Maſter!” Thus did 


the Lord ble!s him, and make bim a bleſſing; and thus 
abundant grace, through the thankſgiving of many, redounded 


to the glory of God, 


In the time of trouble and diſtreſs, by the conventical 
act, in 1760, he kept private, and ſtirred but little a- 
broad, as lothe to offend thoſe that were in power, and 
judging it prudence to gather in his fails, when the 
form was violent: He then obſerved, as that which 
he was troubled at, © That there was a great deal of 
precious time loſt among prof: ſſors, when they came to- 


| gether, in diicomiing of their adventures, and their 


eſcapes, 


= 


. HEN 
eſcapes, which he feared tended more to ſet up 


than to give glory to God: alſo in telling, how they got 


together, and that ſuch a one preached, but little inqui- 
ring, What ſpiritual benefit and advantage was reaped 
by it; and that we are apt to make. the circumſtances of 
our religious ſervices more the matter of our diſcourſe, 
than the ſubſtance of them.” He took all occaſions to 
mention this as his ſettled principle. In thoſe things 
wherein all the people of God are agreed, I will 
ſpend my zeal; and wherein they differ, I will en- 

eavour to walk according to the light that God 


| hath given me, and charitably believe, that others do 


Whatever lectures were ſet up in the country round, 


it was till deſired that Mr Henry would begin them 


(which was thought no ſmall encouragement to thoſe 


| who were to carry them on); and very happy he was; 
both in the choice and in the management of his ſub- 


jects at ſuch opportunities, ſeeking to find out accepta- 


dle words. Take one ſpecimen of his addreſs, when he 


began a lecture with a ſermon, on Heb. xii. 15. I 


aſlure you (faith he) and God is my witneſs; I am not 


come to preach, either ſedition againft the peace of the 


Rate, or {chi{m againſt the peace of the church, by per- 


fuading you to this or to that opinion or party; but as a 


miniſter of Chrift, that hath received mercy from the 


Lord, to deſire to be faithful: My errand is to exhort 
vou to all pcflible ſeriouſneſs, in the great buſineſs of 
pour eternal ſalvation, according to my text, which if 


the Lord will make as profitable to you, as it is material 
and of weight in itſelf; neither you nor I ſhall have 


cauſe to repent our coming hither, and our meeting 
to- day; looking diligently, left any of you fail of the grace f 
God. If it were the laſt ſermon that I were to preach, | 
1 ſhould not 


know how to take my aim better to do you 


Ia doing of this work, he often ſaid, that he looked 


upon himſelf, but as an affiſtant to the L miniſters, 


in promoting the common intereſts of 
and the common ſalvation of precious ſouls, by the ex- 


plication and application of thoſe great truths, wherein 
we are all agreed. Aud he would compare the caſe to 
that in Hezekiah's time, when the Levites helped the 
prieſts to kill the ſacrifice, which was ſomething of an 
itregularity, but the exigence of affairs called for it; the 


prieſts being too few, and ſome of them not ſo careful, 


zs they ſhould have been, to ſanctify themſelves, ſee 2 


Chron. xxix. 34. And wherever he preached, he u- 


ſually prayed for the 
upon his miniſtry. 
de was, when, after he had 


pariſh miniſter, and for a bleſſing 


Jeactey at Oſweſtry, he 
went to viſit the miniſter o 
a worthy good man, and told him, He had been 


ſowing a handful of ſeed. b. bu people, and had 


this anſwer; © That's well; the Lord proſper your ſeed 
and mine too; there's need enough of us both.“ 
Whenever he preached of moral duties, he would al- 


ways have ſomething of Chriſt in his {ſermon ; either his 


LIFE, as the great pattern of the duty; or his LOVE, as 
e great motive to it; or his merit, as making atone- 
ment for the uegleC of it. * 


ZSome have wondered to fee how courteouſly and 


> Friendly he would ſpeak to ſuch, as had been any way 


injurious to him, when he met with them; being as 
ome 


induſtrious to diſcover his forgiving of wrongs, as 


are to diſcover their reſentments of them. 


t was ſaid 


bol archbiſhop Cranmer, that the way to have him one's 
triend, was to do him a diſkindneſs; and I am ſure, it 


might be ſaid of Mr Henry, that doing him a diſkind- 


neſs would not make him one's enemy. This reminds 


me of an ex:mplary paſſage, concerning his worthy 
friend, Mr Edward Lawrence, once going, with ſome of 


1\ 


hriſt's kingdom, 


the place, Mr Edwards, 


1 


SELF, | 


He has often ſaid, how well pleaſed | 


E N | 


| his ſons, by the houſe of a gentleman that had been in- 


jurious to him, he gave a charge to his ſons to this pur- 
pole ; © That they ſhould never think or ſpeak amiſs 
of that gentleman, tor the ſake of any thing he had 
done againſt him : but whenever they went by his 
houſe ſhould lift up their hearts in prayer to God for 
him and his family.“ 5 3 
It was not without ſome fear and trembling, that Mr 
Henry received the tidings of the prince of Orange's 
landing, in November, 1688, as being ſomewhat in the 
dark concerning the clearneſs of his call, and dreading 


| what might be the conſequence ot it. He uſed to ſay, 


that © Give peace in our time, O Lord, was a prayer 
which he could heartily ſet his amen to. But when ſe- 
cret things were brought to light, and a regular courſe 
was taken to fill the vacant throne with ſuch a king and 
ſuch a queen; none rejoiced in it more heartily than 
he did. He celebrated the national thankſgiving for 
that great deliverance with an excellent ſermon on that 
text, Rom. viii. 31. What ſhall we then ſay to theſe 
thinge ? If God be for us, who can be againſt us? _ 
Soon after that happy ſettlement, there were over- 
tures made towards a comprehenſion of the moderate 


| diſſenters with the church of England, which Mr Henry 
moſt heartily defired and wiſhed for, if it could be had 


upon any terms leis than ſinning againſt his conſcience; 
for never was any , more —_ to that which looked 
like a ſeparation than he was, if he could poſlibly have 
helped it, ſalve conſcientia. His prayers were conſtant, 
and his endeavours, as he had opportunity, that there 
might be ſome healing methods found out and agreed 
— 1 mr eee eee 


In june, 1689, the act of indulgence paſſed, which 


not only tolerated, but allowed the diſſenters' meetings, 
and took them under the protection of the government. 
Soon after which, though he never in the leaſt changed 


his judgment, as to the lawfulneſs of joining in the 

commonprayer, but was ftill ready to do it occaſional |} 
| ly ; yet the miniſters, that preached at Whitewell chapel, 

| being often uncertain in their coming, which kept his 
| meeting at Broad-Oak at like uncertainties, to the fre- 
| quent diſappointments of his hearers that came from 


tar; he was at laſt prevailed with to preach at public 


time every Lord's day, which he continued to do as 


long as he lived, much to his own ſatisfaction 1 
e ES. Pd. nhl 00840: 


Sometimes he had ſuch with him, as had gone through 


| their courſe of learning at private academies, and delired 


to ſpend ſome time in his family, before their entrance 


upon the miniſtry : that they might have the bene fit, 5 


not only of his public and family inſtructions, but ot 
his learned and pious converiation; in which, as he wWas 
thoroughly furniſhed for every good word and work, 
ſo he was. very free and communicative. The great 
thing, which he uſed to preſs upon thoſe who intended 
the miniſtry, was to ſtudy the ſcriptures, and make them 
familiar. Bonus textuarius eſt bonus theolog us, was a max- 
im he often minded them of. For this purpoſe, he re- 
commended to them the ſtudy of the Hebrew, that they 
migl. t be able to ſearch the ſcriptures in the original. 
He alſo adviſed them to the uſe of an interleaved bible, 
wherein to inſert ſuch expoſitions and oblervations, as 
occur occaſionally in ſermons or other books, which, 


| he would ſay, are more happy and conſiderable ſome- 


times, than thoſe that are tound in the profeſſed com- 
mentators. C ee WR SOON 

In the time ot his health, he made death very famili- 
ar to himſelf, by frequent and pleaſing thoughts and me- 
ditations. of it; and endeavoured to make it ſo to his 
friends, by ſpeaking often of it. His letters and diſ- 
courſes had ſtill ſomething or other, which ſpoke his 


| conftant expectations of death; thus did he learn 


die 


G 


5 LENS. 
die daily : and it is hard to ſay, whether it was more 
eaſy for him to ſpeak, or uneaſy to his friends to hear 


him ſpeak, of leaving the world. This reminds me of 


a paſſage I was told by a worthy Scotch miniſter, Mr 


Patrick Adair, that viſiting the famous Mr Durham, of 


2laſgow, in his laſt ſickneſs, which was long and lin- 
gering, he ſaid to him, Sir, I hope you have ſo ſet all 
in order, that you have nothing elſe to do but to die. 
© | bleſs God (ſaid Mr Durham) I have not had that to 


of his diet, and moderate exerciſe by walking in the 


air, he did for many years enjoy a good meaſure of 
health, which be uſed to call. © the ſugar that iweetens. 
all temporal mercies, for which therefore we ought to 
| be very thankful, and of which we ought to be very care- 
ful.“ He had ſometimes violent fits of the cholic, which 
would be very aftliftive for the time. Towards his 


latter end, he was diſtteſſed fometimes with a pain, 


which his doctor thought might ariſe from a ſtone in 


bis kidneys. Being once upon a recovery from an ill 


fit of that pain, he ſaid to one of his friends, that aſked 


3 


the hai bour, but find I muſt put out to lea again. 


lle was ſometimes ſudden y taken with fainting fits, | 
which when he recovered from, he would ſay, © dying 
is but a little more,” When he was in the ſixty-third 
year of his age, which is commonly called the grand 
_ climaQeric, and hath been to many their dying year, 


and was ſo to his father; he numbered the days of it, 


from Avguſt the 24th, 1693, to Auguſt the 24th, 1694, 
when he finiſhed it: And when he concluded it, he 
thus wrote in his Diary; © This day finiſhed my com- 

monly dying year, which I have numbered the days of; 
and ſhould now apply my heart more than cver to hee- | 

venly wiidom.” He was much pleaſed with that ex- 
preſſion of our Engliſh liturgy, in the office of burial, 
and frequently uſed it:“ In the midit of lite, we are in 

r e „ 

A little before his ſickneſs and death, being ſummer 

time, he had ſeveral of his children, and his children's 

children, about him, at Broad-Oak ; with whom he was 
much refreſhed, and very chearful ; but ever and anon 
| ſpoke of the faſhion he was in, as paſling away; and 
often told them, he ſhould be there but a while to bid 
them welcome. And he was obſerved frequently in 
| prayer, to beg of God, that © he would make us ready 


- 


or that, which would come certainly, and might come 


| ſuddenly.” One aſking him how he did, he anſwered, 
I find the chips fly ci? apace 5 the tree will be dow 
ſhortly.” WS, pH 
Ihe ſabbath but one before he died, being, in the 
courle of his expolition, come to that difficult part of 


ſcripture, the tortieth of Ezekiel, and the, following 
chapters; he ſaid he would endeavour to explain thoſe 


prophscies to them; and added; If 1 do not do it 
now, I never ſhall:“ And he obſerved, that the only 
prophetical ſermon which our Lord Jeſus preached, was 
bar a few days before he died. This many of his hear- 


ers not only reflected upon afterwards, but took notice 
of at that time, with a concern, as having ſomething in 
it more than ordinary. On the Lord's-day, June 21, 
1696, he went through the work of the day with his 
uſual vigour and livelineſs. He was then preachin 


over the firſt chapter of St Peter's ſecond epiſtle, and 


bim how he did, he hoped © by the grace of God, he 
ſhould mow be able to give one blow more to the de- 
vil's kingdom;“ and oſten profeſſed he did not © deſire 
to live a day longer, than he might do God fome ſer- 
vice.“ He ſaid to another, when he perceived himſelf 
recovering; Well, I thonght I had been putting into 


 fleep than ordinary, and in uſual health. 
do neither, theſe many years. Such is the comfort of | 


dying daily, when we come to die indeed. ME to 
Mx Henry's conſtitution was but tender, and yet, by 
the bleſſing of God upon his great temperance, and care 


Ff 88; J =" 


2 
was that day on thoſe words, add to your faith virtue, 


| verſe 5th. He tock virtue for chriſtian courage and 


reſolution in the exerciſe of faith; and the laſt thing he 
mentioned, in which chriſtians. have need of courage. 


is in dying ; “ for (as he often uſed to ſay) it is a ſerious 


thing to die; and to die is a work by itſelf.” 5 


On the Tueſday following, June 23, he roſe at ſix 
o'clock, according to his cuſtom, aſter a better night's 
Between ſe- 


ven and eight o' clock he performed family worſhip, 
according to his manner; be expounded, very largely, 
the former half of the 104th Plalm, and ſung it; but 


he was ſomewhat ſhorter in prayer than he uſed to be, 


being then (as it was thought) taken ill. Bleed is that 
ſervant, whom his Lord, when he comes, ſhall find ſo doing, 


Immediately after prayer he retired to his chamber, 
not ſaying any thing of his illneſs, but was toon after 


found upon his bed in great extremity of pain, in his 
back, breaſt, and bowels ; it teemed to be a complicated 
tit of the ſtone and cholic together, with very great ex- 
| fremity. The means that had been uſed to give him 


relief in his illrieſs, were altogether ineffectual: He had 


not the leaſt intermiſſion or remiſſion of pain, neither 


up nor in bed. He had ſaid ſome times, © That God's 
lirael may find Jordan rough ; but there's no remedy ; 


they muſt through. it to Canaan ;” and he would tell of 


a good man that uſed to ſay, He was not ſo much a- 


iraid of death as of dying.” We know they are not the 


godly people, Part of the deſcription of whoſe condi- 


tion it is, that there are no bands in their death; and yet 
their end is Peace, and their death gain, and they have 


hope in it, 


It was two or three hours after he was taken ill, be- 
tore he would ſuffer a meſſenger to be ſent to Cheſter, 


for his fon, and for the doctor, ſaying, He ſhauld ei- 


ther be better or dead before they could come; But 
at laſt he ſaid, as the prophet did to his importunate 
Iriends, Send. Abcut eight o'clock that evening they 
came, and found him in the ſame extremity of pain, 

which he had been in all the day. And nature, being 
before ſpent with his conſtant and indefatigable labours, 
now ſunk under its burden, and was quite unable to 
grapple with ſo many hours inceſſant pain. What fur- 

: He appre- 

hended himſelf going apace, and ſaid to his fon when 


ther means were then uſed proved fruitleſs, 


he came in, O ſon, you are welcome to a dying father: 


| Iam now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
j parture is at hand.“ His pain continued very acute, but 

he had peace within. I am tormented (ſaid he once; WV 
but, blefled be God, not in this flame; and, loon after,  V* 


Jam all on fire, (when at the ſame time his extreme 


parts were cold) but he preſenily added, Bleſſed be 9 


God, it is not the fire of hell.“ 


Towards ten or eleven o'clock that night, his. ulle 


and ſight began to fail; of the latter he himſelt took no- 
tice, and inferred from it the near approach of his diſſo- 


| luticn, He took an affectionate fare well of his dear yoke- 


fellow, with a thouſand thanks for all her love, and care, 


and tenderneſs, left a bleſſing for all his dear children, 
and their dear yoke-fellows and little ones, that were 


abſent. He ſaid to his ſon, who ſat under his head, 


Son, the Lord bleſs you, and grant that FOUL ung do 


worthily in your generation, and be more ſerviceable to 


the church of God than I have been.“ Such was his 


great humility to the laſt. And when his ſon replied, 


| © ir, pray for me, that I may but tread in your fteps;” 


he anſwered; Yea, follow peace and holineis; and then 
let them ſay what they will.“ More he would have ſaid 


to bear his dying teſtimony to the way in which he 


had walked; but nature was ſpent, end he had not 
ſtrength to expreſs it. 5 2 | 
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His underſtanding and ſpeech continued almoſt to the 
laſt breath; and he was till, in his dying agonies, call- 


ing upon God, and committing himſelf to him. One 
ot the laſt words he laid, when he found himſelf juſt- 


ready to depart, was, O deatk, where is thy—;' with 


that his ipeech faultered, and within a few minutes (af- 


ter about ſixteen hours illneſs) he quietly breathed out 
his precious ſoul into the embraces of his dear Redeem- 


er, whom he had truſted, and faithfully ſerved, in the 


work of the miniſtry, about forty-three years. He de- 
parted betwixt twelve and one o'clock in the moroing, 
on June the 24th, Midſummer-Day, A. D. 1696, in the 


ſixty- fifth year of his age. Happy, thrice happy he, to 
whom ſuch a ſudden change was no ſurprize, and who. 


could triumph over death, as an unſtrung, diſarmec 


pleaſed God to grant him his delice, and to give him a 


| ſhort paflage from the pulpit to the kingdom, from the | 


height of his uſefulnels, to receive the recompenſe of 


reward. 80 was it ordered by him, in whoſe hands our 


times are. 


following in Whitchurch church, attended with a very 


great company of true mourners from all the country 
round, even from Cheſter and Shrewſbury, who follow- 


ed his corpſe with many tears. He was averſe to all ol- 
tentation, and uſed to ſay to his relations, When I am 


dead, make but little ado about me; a few will ſcrve to | 
bring me to my grave.“ But his mind in this reſpect | rod,” Preaching on that prayer of Chriſt for his diſci- 
could not be followed. Many teſtimonies were given | ples, Joha xvii. 21. That they all may be one, which 
of his great worth, and ſome are recited in his lite writ- | 
ten more at large by his fon, to which we muſt refer the | 
We will only ſubjoin to this long account ſome 
few ſenter ces of this excellent man, which were gather 
ed up from his preaching and converſation, as he himſelf 
never publiſhed any thing. | Men es fc 
Though Mr Henry, (lays his great and pious ſon) | i 
through the excels of his modeſty and ſelf-diffidence, aims, one in their aſkings, one in amity and frieadthip, 
never publiſhed any of his labours to the world, nor | ; 
evet fitted or prepared any of them for the preſs; vet 
none more valued the labours of others, or rejoit:d 
more in them; nor have I heard any complain lets of 
the multitude of good books, concerning which he of- 
ten ſaid, © That ſtore is no ſore; and he was very 
forward to perſuade others to publiſh; and always ex- 
Preſſed a particular pleaſure in reading the lives, actions, 


and ſayings ot eminent men, antient and modern, which 


he thought the moſt uſeful and inſtructive kind of writ- 
_ ings. He was allo a very candid reader of books, not | 
apt to pick quarrels with what he read, eſpectally when 
the delign appeared to be honeſt; and when others 
would find fault, and lay, this was wanting, and the 


other amiſs, his uſual excuſe was, There is nothing 
perfect under the ſun.” 


for our ſouls :* And another was, The devil cozens 


us of all our time, by cozening us of the preſent time,” 


In his thank(givings for temporal mercies, he often 


ſaid, If the end of one mercy were not the beginning 
of another, we were undone:” And to encourage to 
the work of thankſgiving, he would ſay, that“ new 


mercies called for new returns of praiſe ; and then thoſe 


new returns will fetch in new. mercies.” And from 
Pialm J. 23. He that offers praiſe glorifies me, and to him 


that orders his converſation aright ;—he obſerved, © That 


thankſgiving is good, but thanklliving his better.” 


1 886-1 


of the goſpel, as nothing can be more. 


. times ſaid, I am too much a catholic, to be a Roman 
Tas a ſaying he frequently uſed, that * every crea- | SE 


ture is that to us, and only that, which God makes it 
to be: and another was, Duty is our's; events are 
God's: And another was, The ſoul is the man, and, 
therefore, that is always the beft for us, which is beſt 


——_— — 


When he ſpoke of a good name, he uſually deſcribed 
it to be, “a name for good things with good people.“ 

When he ſpoke of contentment, he uſed to ſay, When 
the mind and the condition meet, there is contentment. 
Now, in order to that, either the condition muſt be 


brought up to the mind, and that is not only unreaſon- 


able but impoſſible; for, as thecondition riſeth, the mind 
rileth with it; or elſe the mind muſt he brought down 
to the condition, and that is both poſſible and reaſona- 
ble.” And he obſerved, * That no condition of life will 


of itlelt make a man content, without the grace of God; 


for we find Haman diſcontented in the court, Ahab dif- 
contented on the throne ; Adam diſcontented in para- 
liſe; nay (and higher we cannot go) the angels that 


fell, diſcontented in heaven itſelf,” 
enemy, even when he mate ſo fierce an oaſet ? He had | 

often ſpoke of it as his deſire, that, if it were the will of 
| God, © he might not outlive his ulefulneſs; and it 


He laid, there were four things, which he would not 
for the world have againſt him, * The word of God, 
count of godly miniſters. Fo CC ner ey 5 
He that hach a blind conſcience which ſees nothing, 


his own conſcience, the prayers of the poor, and the ac- 


a dead conſcience which feels nothing, and a dumb con- 

| {ſcience which fays nothing, is in as miſerable a condi- 
101 0 X I uon as a man can be in, on this ſide hell.”? 8 
His body was buried on the twenty- ſeventh of June | 


Preaching on 1 Pet. i. 6. If need be, ye are in hea- 


vinels— He ſhewed what need the people of God have 


of afflictions: The ſame need as our bodies have of 
phy lic, that our trees have of pruning, that gold and 

filvec have #f the furnace, that liquors have ot being emp- 
tied from veſſel to veſſel, that the iron hath of a file, 


that the fields have cf a hedge, that the child has of a 6 


no doubt is an ai:{wered prayer, for the Father heard 
him always: He ſhewed, * That notwithſtanding the 
many ſad divifions that are in the church, yet all the 


| ſaints, as far as they are ſanct'fied, are one; one in rela- 
| tion, one flock, one family, one building, one body, one 


bread; one by repreſentation, one in image and like- 
neis, of one inclination and diſpoſition; one in their 


one in intereſt, and one in their inheritance; nay, they 
are one in judgment and opinion; though in ſome 


I things they Ciffer, vet thole things in which they. are ; 
agreed are many more, and much more conſiderable, 


than thoſe things in which they differ. They are all of 


| a mind concerning fin, that it is the worſt thing in 


the world; concerning Chriſt, that he is all in all; con- 
cerning the favour of God, that it is better than life; 
concerning the world, that it ie vanity ; concerning the 
word of God, that it is very precious, ce. 
The great thing that he condemned and witneſſed a- 
gainſt in the church of Rome, was their moncpolizing 
of the church, and condemning all that are not in with 
their intereſts, which is ſo directly contrary to the ſpirit 


He ſome - 


Oo, ee a oo TM 
He often expreſſed himſelf well pleaſed with St Auf- 


| tin's healing rule, which, if duly obſerved ; would put 


an end to all our diviſions : **. Sit in neceſſariis unitas, in non 

neceſſariis libertas, in omnibus charitas. In neceſſary things 

let there be unity, in things not necęſſary, liberty; and in 
| : * | 


all things, charity.“ 


He oblerved from Numb. x. 12. That all our re- 
moves in this world are but from one wilderneſs to an- 
other. Upon any change that is before us, we are apt 
to promiſe ourſelves a Canaan ; but we ſhall be deceived; 
it will prove a wilderneſs.“ . 

When ſome zealous people in the country would have 
him to preach againſt top-knots, and other vanities in 


apparel, he would lay ; © that was none of his buſineſs; 


he could perſuade people to Chrift ; the pride, and 
| vanity, 


"T4 
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vanity, and exceſs of thoſe things would fall of courſe ;” 


and yet he had a diſlike to vanity and gaity of drels, | 


and allowed it not in thoſe, that he had influence upon. 
His rule was, that in ſuch things we muſt neither be 
owls nor apes; nor affect ſingularity, nor affect mo- 
Giſhnels ; nor (as he uſed to obſerve from 1 Pet. iii. 3.) 
“ make the putting on of apparel our adorning, be- 


cauſe chriſtians have better things to adorn themſelves 
with.” 3 | | 


Speaking of the cauſes of atheiſm, he had this obſer- | 


vation; That a head full of vain and unprofitable no- 


tions, meeting with a heart full of pride, and ſelf-con- 


ceitedneſs, diſpoſe a man directly to be an atheift.” _ 
A gentleweman, that upon {ome unkindneſs betwixt 


ber and her huſband, was parted from him, and lived 
| ſeparately near a twelve-month, grew melancholy, and 


__ complained of fin, and the wow of the light of 
_ God's countenance, and the want of aſſurance ; he told 
her, © ſhe muſt rectify what was amifs between her and 


her huſband, and return into the way of duty, elſe 'twas 


in vain to expect peace.“ Her friends were againſt it; 
but he ſaid, © he was confident it would prove ſo.” 
Ae ſaid, he had obſerved concerning himſelf, ©* That 
he was ſometimes the worſe for eating, but never from 
ahſtinence; ſometimes the worſe for wearing too few 


cloathes, but never for wearing to many; ſome- that never pretended to it.” As alſo, that he feared 


the fins of the land more than the French. 8 
A friend of his in the country, writing to him not 
long before he died, defired his thoughts concerning 


times the worſe for ſpeaking, but never for keeping 
J...... TEE eng os 
We have three unchangeables to oppoſe to all other 
mutabilities; an unchangeable covenant, an unchange- 
able God, and an unchangeable heaven: and while theſe 


three remain the ſame, yeſterday, to-day, and for ever, 


welcome the will of our heavenly Father in all events | tempers are healed, will be alſo. healed. But, when will 


| that be? They that have moſt holineſs are moſt peace- 
„ e e 

„he laid; © As to the acceſſion | 
lately made to your ſtate, much good may it do you; 


that may happen to us; come what will, nothing can 


come amils to us, 4 
In a letter to a friend 


that is, much good may you do with it, which is the 
true good of an eſtate, The Lady Warwick would 
thank him, that would give her a thouſand a year, and 


pas, which is in Cheſhire. His father was the eminent 
Mr Philip Henry, whoſe name hath long been very 


Pn not only in that country, but in moſt parts of 


{ogland. His mother was Mrs Katharine Matthews, 


daughter and heir of Mr Daniel Maithews, of Broad- 


Oak and Brunington, a gentleman of an antient family 
and plentiful eſtate; the whole whereof, in ſeven years 
after their marriage, came into Mr Henry's hands, by 


the death of their father; and was not only a comfor- 


table ſubſiſtence for them, when Mr Philip Henry was 
turned out of his living at Worthenbury for noncon- 
| tormity, but enabled him to preach the goſpel freely to 
his dying day, and to afford ſeaſcnable relief to many 
others in neceſſity, even to a large proportion of his in- 


come. He was the ſecond ſon and ſecond child of his 


arents; his elder brother John, who was born a year 


$70 him, died in his fixth year of the meaſles; he 


was a child of extraordinary pregnancy and forwardneſs 
in learning, and of a very good diſpolition ; his excel- 
lent father has left this ſhort memorial of him, Præterque 
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every moment.” An expreſſion o 


— 


7. fa Peer eRe Ree Pre a e. 
The LIFE f MATTHEW HENR 


IE life of this excellent perſon is extracted from 
5 the large account given of it by Mr Tong, who 
Was well acquainted with him, as a fellow miniſter and 
friend of his family. Mr Matthew Henry was born on 

the 18th of OQober, 1662, at Broad-Oak, in the | 
' town of Iſcoid in Flintſhire, within the pariſh of Mal- 


| dates his effectual calling) he was viſited with a lit 


the large heart which God hath given you with your 
large eſtate, without which heart the eſtate would be 
your inare. 3 | | | | 
We will only add ſome ſayings of Mr Edward Lau- 
rence, one of Mr Philip Heary's friends, which Mr 
Matthew Henry has annexed to the lite of his father. 
They are too choice to be omitted. | 
At his meals, Mr Laurence would often ſpeak of, 
© uſing God's creatures as his witneſſes that he is good 
and we cannot conceive how much e our God doth 


juſtice, was that common caution he gave his children 
* Tremble to borrow two- pence;' and of his tenderneſs 


and meekneſs this, Make no man angry nor ſad. He 
often 1aid, I adore the wiſdom of God, that 2: hath not 


ſeen meet to truſt me with riches.” When ae faw little 
children playing in the ſtreets, he would often lift up 
his heart in an ejaculatory prayer to God for them, 
calling them the ſeed of the next generation.“ When 


his friend choſe to ride the back-way into town, he 


pleaſantly checked him, telling him, * that his heart had 


been often refreſhed, when he hath looked out of ' the 


window, and ſeen a good man go along the ſtreets.” He 
uled to ſay, * That Cromwell did more real prefudice 
to religion by his hypocriſy, than K. Charles II. did, 


the differences among the London diſfenters, to which 


he returned this an{wer : I can fay little concerning 


our diviſions, which, when ſome mens judgments and 


This memoir hath been rather prolix ; but indeed it 


was hard to abridge. Much excellent matter hath been 
neceſſarily omitted; for which we muſt reter the read- 


er to the hiſtory of his life drawn by his ſon, where a 


pious mind cannot but find delight and edification. 
tye her up from doing good with it. I rejoice in 1 Res OR APC ERR EEE 55 
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etatem nil puer ile fuit. Before he was ſeized with the diſ- 
temper ot which he died, he was much affected with 
ſome verſes he had met with in Mr White's book, called 


»The Power of Godlineſs about thoie that die Young ;* 


theſe verles are recited in the life of the father, to which 
| we muſt refer thole that defire to know what they were, 


that made ſuch impreſfſiortis on that tender mind. 


Mr Matthew Henry was himſelf ſick at the fame time 


with his brother; and of the ſame diſeaſe of which his 
brother died, he very narrowly eſcaped death. God had 


a great work for him to do, and ipared the tender grape 
for the bleſſing that was in it; and a great bleſſing it has 


proved to be, to his family, to his friends, and to the 


church of God. He was but a weakly child, often ſub- 


JeEt to agues, and other indiſpoſitions, which yet were 


| 1o ordered and limited by his heavenly Father, as neither 
to hurt his great capacity for learning, nor hinder his 


improvements, even in thole early days of his life. He 
was able to read a chapter in the bible very diſtinctly 
at about three years old, and with ſome obſervation of 
what he read; and, indeed, as one of his near-relations, 
and the companion of his younger days, declares, his 
childiſh years were ſooner over in him than in other per- 
ſons ; he very early put away childiſh things. 

When he was ten years old (the time from which he 

iger- 


ing 


his great regard to 


was a great trial of the faith and patience of his good 
parents. His father, who uſed to ſay, Weeping muſt 
not hinder ſowing,“ was obliged to go out to a place at 
ſome diſtance to preach the goſpel, and left his ſon very 
ill, but he muſt be about his Father's buſineſs; and at 
that time they had an indulgence granted by the king ; 
at his return, he found matters much as he left them, 


- his fon, his only ſon whom he loved, in extreme dan- 


ger. There was then et his houſe a good old gentle- 
woman, the widow of the reverend Mr Zachary Tho- 
mas, helping and comforting them under this affliction; 
Mr Philip Henry told them, At ſuch a place and time 


upon the road, I did moſt ſolemaly, freely, and delibe- 
rately reſign up my dear child unto God, to do what he 
1 le with him and me. 


C Mrs Thomas replied © And 
believe, fir, in that place and time God gave him 


back to you again ;* it is certain, after this he {pee- |} 
dily and ſenſibly recovered : His ſiſter, who gave this 
account, obſerved upon it; Though I was then but a 


child of eight years old, and could think but as a child, 
I was very much affected with that diſcourſe between my 
father and Mrs Thomas; it tended to endear my bro- 


tber the more to me, ſince I really believed he was 


given to us back again in an extraordinary manner, — 
He always had the greateſt duty and deference for his 


parents, and always paid it in a moſt becoming man- 
ner, he laid up their words in his heart; when he wae 
very young, he would attend with a very uncommon | 
diligence upon his father's preaching, and would often 
be lo affected with it, that as ſoon as the exercile was 
ver, he would haſten to his cloſet, and there weep 
and pray over the word, and ſometimes would hardly. | 
be prevailed with to come down to dinner on the Lord's 
day, left the word ſhould ſlip away from him, or the | 


warm impreſſions be loſt, 


” 


The reverend Mr Turner, while he was at Broad- Oak, 


was partly a tutor to the ſon, and partly a pupil to the 
father; he introduced Mr Matthew Henry 1nto gram- 


mar- learning, but his father carried him on in it; it was 
from his father that he had the greateſt advantages of his 
education, both in divine and human literature; under 


his eye and care he continued, till he was about eigli- 
teen years old, growing up in wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and in favour with God and man. His father neg- 
| lected no opportunity to cultivate ſuch a mind; he ſpa- 
red no pains; and I have ſome reaſon to believe, few 
young minifters are better qualified for that work when 
"they enter upon it, than Mr Matthew Henry was when | 
be left his father's houſe; and it is no diſparagement to 
his after-ftudies, or to the conduct of thoſe under whoſe 
care he was placed, if I venture to ſay, the helps he had 
for furniſhing bimſelt in the knowledge of things hu- 


man and divine in his father's houſe, contributed more 


do his fitneis for the miniſtry, than all the advantages 


he enjoyed in any other place, He was very expert in 
the . languages, and eſpecially in the Hebrew, 


which had been made familiar to him from his child- 
hood; he never cared to make any oſtentation of it, but 


he did not fail to make ule of it in his ftudy of the ſcrip- 


tures, which from his firſt to his laſt, was his moſt de- 
lightful employment. — — 


Mr Matthew Henry has told the world in the ac- 


count of his father's life, how intimate a friendſhip there 


was between him and that learned and religious gentle- 


man, Rowland Hunt of Boreatton, eſq; who married 
lady Frances, San purer to the lord Paget. To this fami- 
by M 


r Matthew Henry frequently reſorted after he firſt 


came down from London, and here he was always very 
Acceptable and welcome. Mr Hunt was ſo well appriſed 
of his great capacity for yet further improvements, that 


* 
9 
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ing fever, which brought him very low, his life was al- | he adviſed his father to let him return to London a ain, 
moſt deſpaired of, and death every day expected; this 


and therefore while he was at 


pretty often as a candidate for that wor 


called them together early in the morning, as early as 


Þ - + 9, 
and enter himſelt in one of the inns of court, and ſpend 
{ome time in the ſtudy of the law. - It was not Mr Hunt's 
purpoſe in this, to draw him off from his deſign of be- 
ing a miniſter, but the times were then very dark; he 


was young, had time enough before him to mix that 


with his other ſtudies; the kncwledge of the law would 
not only be convenient fer one that was heir to an 
handſome eftate, but might be of uſe for the better un- 
derſtanding the nature of the divine law and government, 


and the forenſic terms ſo much uſed in the holy ſcrip- 
| tures, and other divinity books both antient and modern, 


Mr Hunt's advice was approved of both by the father 


and the ſon, and accordingly Mr Matthew Henry went 


to Gray's-Inn towards the latter end of April, in the 
year 1685. Here he went on in his uſual diligence, 
improving his time 7 cloſe ſtudy, and diligent reſearch- 
es into the nature of 


his own country; his proficiency was ſoon obſerved, 
and it was the opinion of thote that converled there 
with him, that his great induſtry, quick apprehenſion, 
good judgement, tenacious memory, and ready utter- 


{| ance, would have rendered him very eminent in the 


practice of the law, if he had betaken himſelf to it as his 
buſineſs; but he was true to his firſt and early reſolution, 


ray's- Inn, he not caly 


promoted ſocial prayer and religious conference wit 


his particular friends, but would ſometimes expound 
the icripture to them; and when he left them, he bade 


them farewell in an excellent lively diſcourſe from 2, 


Thel, ii. 1. By the coming of "our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and 
eur, gathering together to him, the hope of that bleſſed 


trieuvIn he recommended tO himſelf and them as e » 
| | their greateſt comfort now they were parting one from 


another,” oe # 5 5 

In the month of June 1686, he came down from 
London to Broad-Oak, and ſtayed ſome months in the 
country, and there he ſoon made it appear, that his 


| fludy of the law, and his London converſation had act 


drawn his heart away from the ftudy of the ſcriptures, 
or his deſigns for the miniſtry ; he now began to preach 

- and every 
where met with great acceptation and. encouragement. 
The reverend Mr Steele was concerned in the ordina- 
tion of both Mr Henrys, father and fon. Towards the 
latter end of May, 1687, the ſame month on which he 
was ordained, he took his leave of London, and made 
but a very ſhort ſtay at Broad-Oak, for on the firſt of 
June, Mr Greg, Mr Coker, Mr Hall, and ſome others 
came to meet him at his father's houte, and attended 
him to Cheſter; the day following, being Thurſday, 
was ſome time before choſen to be the leQure-day, then 


| 7H prevened his firſt ſermon publicly, from 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
E 


termined to know nothing among you, but Jeſus Chriſt, 
and him crucified. Sometime in 1687, Mr Henry mar- 


ried to Mrs Katharine, daughter to Mr Hardware, a 


pious young 25 with whom he lived but a ſhort 


time; for ſhe died of the ſmall- pox in child-bed, on the 


14th of February, 1689. This was an heavy trial to 
| her parents, being their only child, as well as to Mr 


Henry. The offspring, however, was ſpared, and lived 
to be married. This family lols was repaired by a ſe- 
cond marriage in July, 1690, to a lady of the Warbur- 
ton family in Cheſhire, with whom he lived about 
twenty years, and who bore him many children. The 
order ot his family was very exemplary, like that of a 
chriftian and a miniſter : For, in the worſhip of God 
with his tamily, he ſtrictly oblerved his father's exam- 
ple, both in all the parts and circumſtances of it. He 


the 


the divine and human laws; he 
loved to look into the body of the civil law, and did not 
neglect to acquaint himſelt with the municipal laws of - 


oY 


> 


= 


the flate of the family would permit, and did not uſe 


to deter it till Jate in the evening, being aſhamed to put 


God off with drowſy devotions; he was conſtant in fa- 
mily worſhip ; whatever happened, or whoever was 
preſent, this duty was never neglected morning or even- 
ing. He was never tedious in it, but always full and 
comprehenſive, performing much in a little time, and 
yet far from hurrying it over as a taſk ; he was always 


God. | 


icripture in courſe, out of the Old Teſtament 


not tie himſelf to go through a chapter at once, but 
unleſs it was very ſhort divided it into teveral ſections, 


according to the ſubject matter, which ordinarily con- 


ſiſted of about eight or ten verles, more or lels; then he 
gave a ſhort but judicious and affectionate expoſition, 


ſometimes drawing up the verſes read into a plain and 
proper ſcheme, in which he was the moſt happy man in 


the world; ſometimes he would omit the connection, 


and only go over the ſeveral paflages in their order, as 


the matter directed; he gave the ſenſe, even where it 
was the moſt intricate, in a plain and familiar expreſſion, 


which not only made it intelligible, but pleaſant and 


ſatisfactory to the mind that received it; he omitted 


not toraiſe practical notes, proper to quicken the heart to 
duty, and to direct it in duty. Theſe his family expoſi- 
tions, ſome that were with him wrote down after him: 
all attended to them, and that he might engage them 
to that attention, as ſoon as the expoſition was over, he 
required an account of them, what they had obſerved | 
and remembered; and it was pleaſant to behold the 
a young children, how diligently they would liſten, and 


ow prettily and properly they would give an account 


of what they had heard. After expoſition, iome part 
of a pſalm was conſtantly ſung in the morning as well 
as the evening, the morning and even ſacrifice, as he 
_ uſed to call it; every one had a book, and ſo neither the 
ſenſe nor the melody ſuffered that interruption, which 


can ſcarcely be avoided where it is read line by line. 
Prayer ſucceeded ſinging, and was performed by him, 


with an almoſt inimitable livelineſs of affection, and ten- 
derneis of {pirit, with great propriety of petitions to the 
caſe of the family, and of every one 1n it, and of his 


friends that were ſo happy as to be preſent with him at 


that duty; the ſtate of the nation and of the church of 
God was never omitted, nor {lightly touched upon, all 
Was done without tedious repetition ; the whole was 
_ often comprehended within the ſpace of half an hour, 
or a little more; this made the work eaſy and pleaſant, 


it was no unſeaſonable hindrance to the neceſſary buſi- 


neſs of the family; they returned to the duty with de- 


ſire, and came trom it with delight. When prayer was 


ended, his children came to him for his bleſſing, which 

| he gave them with ſeriouſneſs and affection, in the name 
ot the great God, who commands the bleſſing, out of 
Zion, even life for evermore. How many ſuch prayers 
and-blcflings are now upon the file for thoſe he has left 


behind; which we hope will be made ſure and effectual 


to them in their ſeaſon? Beſides the daily oblations 
that were made to God in his family, as conſtantly as 
the morning and evening ſucceeded each other, he of- 

ten kept family faſts, in which ſometimes he would 


call in the aſſiſtance of his friends, ſometimes he had 


only his own family with him, and ſometimes he would 
keep them alone; on theſe occaſions he would wreſtle 


with God for ipiritual bleſſings for himſelf and his fami- 


ly, and his friends; and whatever care or fear, or, trial 


any of them was under, that was then moſt ſolemuly 


committed to the great God, His public work on the 
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|. Lord's-day, great as it was, did not entrench upon 


member of the ſermons 


2 


family worſhip; on that day he roſe early, and having 
been ſome time alone with God and his own ſoul, about 
eight of the clock he called his family together; he 
omitted not his expoſitions, he ſung an hymn proper 
to the day, and went through the other parts of wor- 


ſhip as uſual, and then took his family with him to the 


| folemn aſſembly; when he returned home at noon 
careful to diſcharge this duty, ſo as that he might there- 


in ſanctify the name of | | 
He began with a ſhort invocation ot the name of | 
cd, begging aſſiſtance and acceptance, then he read a 
portion of 

in the morning, and the New in the evening; he did 


and had dined, he {ung a pfſalm, and put up a ſhort 
prayer with his family, and fo retired into his cloſet, till 
the time of public worſhip returned. In the evening he 


generally repeated in his family both the ſermons of the 


day, when many of his neighbours came in; after re- 
petition, he ſung and prayed ; then ſung two verſes 
more of a ſuitable hymn, and to pronounced the blei- 
ſing, and catechiſed the younger children; this he uled 
to do before he went to ſupper; after that was ended, 
the 136th Pſalm, then catechiſed his elder children and 
fervants, and heard them repeat what they could re- 
of the day, and ſo concluded the 
„„ d es Ts 
What is delivered concerning the loſs of his father, 
the excellent Mr Philip Henry, is too remarkable to be 
paſſed over. The account that he has left behind him 
of his father's ſickneſs and death in his printed narra- 
tive, is very affecting, and deſerves to be well confider- 
ed, as a pattern to all of filial piety; but the impreſſions 


that 1ad providence made upon his ſpirit, will beft ap- 


pear by what he has recorded of them in his diary on that 


occaſion, which you ſhall have in his own words: 
| © June 23, 1696. This afternoon, about three o'clock 
| my father's tervant came for the doctor, with the ti- 


dings that my dear father was taken ſuddenly ill; | had 
then ſome of my friends about me, and they were chear- 
ful with me, but this ftruck a damp upon all; I had 
firſt thought not to have gone till the next day, it being 
late and very wet, and had writ half a letter to my dear 
mother, but I could not help going; and I am glad I 


did go, for I have often thought of that, 2 kings ii. 10. 


It thou ſee me when I am taken up from thee, &c. 
The doctor and I came to Broad-Oak about eight o'clock, 


and found him in great extremity of pain, nature | 
| (through his great and unwearied labours) unable to 
bear up, and ſinking under the load; as ſoon as he ſaw 


me he ſaid, O ſon, you are welcome to a dying father, 
I am now ready to be offered up, and the time of my 
departure is at band.“ [We omit the reſt of his dying 
words, becauſe they have been already publiſhed.] A 
little after midnight my mother holding his hands as he 
ſat in bed, and | holding the pillow to his back, he ve- 

ry quietly, and without any ſtruggling, groan or rat- 
tling, breathed out his dear ſoul into the hands of the 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, whom he had faithtully ſerved. And 


now, what is this that God hath done unto us? The 


thing itſelf, and the ſuddenneſs of it, are very affecting, 
but the wormwood and the gall in it is, that it looks 
like a token of God's diſpleaſure to us that ſurvive; the 
Lord calls my fins to remembrance this day, that I have 


not profited by him while he was with us as I ſhould. 
have done. Our family worſhip this morning was ve- 


ry melancholy, the place was Allon Baccuth, the oak of 


| weeping ; the little children were greatly affected, and 


among the neighbours was heard nothing but lamenta- 


tion and mourning; my dear mother caſt down, but 
not in deſpair; I, tor my part, am full of confuſion, 
and like a man aſtoniſhed. June 27. The day of my 
fathers funeral, melancholy work ! O that by this pro- 
vidence I might contract an habitual gravity, ſeriouſ- 
neſs and thoughtfulneſs ot death and eternity. Our 
friends moſt affectionately ſympathize with us, and do 
him honour at his death. How has this providence 


made Broad-Oak like a wilderneſs, deſolate and {olitary, 
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and the poor le as ſheep without a ſhepherd. July 
| REY 8 to Cheſter, and found the LR hoe 
well; the next day I ſtudied, and preached the lecture 
from 2 Pet. i. 13. 14. Yea, I think it meet, as long as 
I am in this tabernacle, to ſtir you up, by putting you 
in remembrance ; knowing, that ſhortly I muſt put off 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jeſus hath ſhewed 
me.“ O that it might be preached to my own heart, 
and written there, that in conſideration of my being to 
depart hence ſhortly, I may double my diligence ! And 
now I have time to reflect on this fad providence, and 


what ſhall I ſay to theſe things? 


6 1. I bleſs God that I ever had ſuch a father, whoſe 
temper was ſo very happy, and his . and graces ſo 
very b'ight ; one that recommende 
power of godlineſs, by a cheartu] and endearing conver- 


lation; that had bimfelf and taught others the art of 


obliging ; I bleis God that I had him ſo long, that he 


was not removed from me when I was a child; that 
1 have not been left to myſelf to be a grief and heavineſs 


to him; nothing made me differ from the worft but the 


free grace of God, to that grace be the glory of all the 


benefit that my father was to me, and the comfort I was 


to him. | | | 
% 2. I have a great deal of reaſon to be humbled, and 


aſhamed that I have profited and improved no 
more by my relation to ſo good a man, that I have not 
ſo well tranſcribed that fair copy of humility, meekneſs, 
candour and zealous piety ; O that the remembrance of 


him may have a greater influence upou me, than the 


perſonal converſe had! 3. Death comes nearer and 


nearer to me, Lord make me to know mine end, and teach 


me to number my days, In January laft death came into 
our claſſes, and removed good Mr Kinaſton of Knuts- 
ford; in February death came into the Friery, [the 
place where Mr Henry's houſe ſtood] and took away 

rs Cock: In March death came into my houſe, and car- 


Ke ried away my couſin Alderſey; in April it came into our | 


tamily, in the death of my Fa- her Warburton; at the end 


of May I ſaid with thankſulneis, Here is a month paſt 
in which 1 have not buried one friend ;” but June has 


brought it neareſt of all, and ſpeaks very loud to me 


to get ready to go after; the Lord prepare me for a dy- 


ing hour, that will come certainly, and may come ſud- 
denly, that when it comes I may have nothing to do 
but to die. 5 J SY Te 7 8 ge Y Es 


#4, The great honour and reſpect paid to his memory, | 
and the good name he has left behind him, ſhould en- 
- courage me to faithfulneſs and uſefulneſs; the ſcripture 
is fulfilled, Thoſe that honour God he will honour, and be- 


fore honour is humility. 


F. This ſhould bring me nearer to God, and make 
me live more upon him, who is the fountain of living 
Watets; my dear father was a counſellor to me, but 
_ Chrift is the wonderful counſellor; he was an inter- 

ceſſor for me, but Chriſt is an interceſſor that lives for 
ever, and is therefore able to fave to the uttermot ; 


nor are the prayers that he has put up for me and mine 
laſt, but I truft we ſhall be reaping the fruit of them 
now he is gone; I have had much comfort in hearing 


God ſpeak to me by this ſcripture, Jer. iii. iv. Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto me, my Father, thou art the guide 
| of my youth? My dear father wrote to me lately upon 


the death of my father Warburton, * Your fathers, 


where are they? one gone, and the other going, but 
you have a good Father in heaven that lives for ever.“ 


Abba, Father, the Lord-teach me to cry ſo, and to come 


2 | praiſe he took great delight; one might eaſily diſcern 
into the holieſt as to my Father's houle, and let theſe 


things be written upon my heart. Amen, Amen.” 
Such were the workings of Mr Heary's heart under 
this great affliction, where one may ſee the moſt tender 


and ſincere affections to an earthly parent, regulated 
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and governed by ſtronger affections of another nature, 
He had, indeed, to all his relations a moſt affectionate 
heart, proving the truth of that maxim, that were the 
grace of God operates really, the poſſeſſor becomes the 
better for it in all the circumſtances of tather, mother, 
huſband, wife, ſon, daughter, maſter, ſervant, or friend. 
And he ſhewed this truth eminently and by a variety 
of occaſions. Ag to his miniſterial labours, ſurely if 
ever man tulfilled his miniſtry ſince the apoſtolical age, 
he was the man; nobody looks upon his prodigious in- 
duſtry as a common meaſure, to which all others are 
obliged to come up; thoſe that have not the ſtrength of 
body, freedom and readineſs of thought, natural fervour 
and eaſineſs of expreſſion, can no more come up to his 
ſtandard, as to the multitude, variety and excellency of 
miniſterial ſervices, than a child can bear a ſtrong man's 
burthen. His labours were ſo many and great, that in 
order to our taking a particular view of them, it will be 
neceſſary to reJuce them to their proper heads, of wbich 
you may take the tollowing ſcheme; they were either 
JJJJ....t EEE 
IJ. At home among his own people; and theſe were 
either, 1. Conſtant ; as on the Lord's-day, on lecture- 
days, catechiſing on Saturdays, and monthly ſacraments, 
conferences and congregational faſts. Or, 2. Occaſion- 
al; and thele either, (I.) Public, as faſts and thankſ- 
givings; or, (2.) Private, on family occaſions, viſiting 
the ſick, admor.itions, viſiting and preaching to the pri- 
{oners at the caſtle, and reformation ſermone.  _ 
II. Abroad in neighbouring places and congregations ; 
as lectures in ſeveral places, meeting of miniſters, or- 
| Ginations of miniſters, funeral termons for miniſters and 
| others, and yearly journies to viſit the churches. We 
muſt begin with the minifterial labours he performed at 
home among his own people ; tor though his ſoul was 
too large to be confined to them, yet he was very ſen- 
ſible, they had the beſt title to his ſervices, and he never 
would injure them to ſupply other churches. His con- 
fant work on the Lord's-days at Cheſter, was to pray 
ſix times in public, to ſing fix times, to expound twice 
and preach twice; and this he did for many years to- 
gether. His method was, after having worſhipped God 
in his family, in the manner that has been already men- 
tioned, he went to the congregation exactly at nine of 
the clock, began the public worſhip with ſinging the 
| Tooth Plalm, then prayed a ſhort but fervent and ſuit- 
able prayer, then he read ſome part of the Old Tefta=" 
ment, and expounded it, going through it in courſe 
trom the beginning to the end, then he ſung ancther 
Pſalm, then he prayed for about half an hour, then be 
preached about an hour, then prayed and ſung uſually 
the 117th Pſalm, and then gave the bleſſing; he did 
| the ſame exaQly in the afternoon, only then expound- 
ed out of the New Teſtament, and ſung at the end the 
I 34th Pſalm, or ſome verſes of the 136th ; this was his 
conſtant Lord's-days work. In ſinging, he always made 
uſe of David's Pſalms, or other ſcripture hymns ; he col- 
lected a ſet of them, tuch as he thought moſt victul 
and edifying, and digeſted thein under proper titles, ac- 
cording to the occaſions to which they were adapted. 
He pietetred icripture m: and hymus far before 
thoſe that are wholly of human compoſure, which are 
generally liable to this exception, that the fancy is too 
high, and the matter too low, and ioinctimes ſuch as a 
wiſe and age man may not be able with entire ſatisfac- 
tion to offer up as a ſacrifice to God. In this work of 


—— 
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how his ſoul was upon the wing, it was a part of worſt'p 
for which his ſoul was particularly formed, being him- 
lelf of an afſectionate, chearful, thankful temper. In 
prayer, his 755 and graces eminently appeared, he had 
a wonderful faculty of engaging the attention, and rail- 


ing 
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ing the affections of his aſſembly; in his ſecond prayer, 
be was always copious, though never tedious; he was 


very tull in confeſſion of fin, and very tender and hum- | 


ble, 2ggravating the evil and guilt ot it in a very clear and 


convincing manner; his prayer was always tuited to the | 


ſtate of the congregation, to the ſeaſon, to the ſtate of the 


nation, and of the church of God ; on ſupplication for | 


mercy he was very earneſt and particular, pleading the 
name, and ſufferings, and mediation of the Lord Jeſus 
Chrift tor pardon and pcace ; he was large and full in 
praying for grace, and uſed to mention the particular 


graces of the Holy Spi:it, as faith, love, hope, patience, | and it was often in his mouth: He knew by experiegce 


_ Zea), delight in God, carneftly begging that theſe graces 
might be truly wrought in all, and might be preſerved, 
_ exerciſed, increaſed and evidenced to the glory-of the 


_ God of all grace. In his requeſts for the nation, he 
was conſtant and earneſt ; many a time has he wreſtled | 
with God in the pulpit for the land of his nativity, and 


| herein he expreſſed himſelf with humility, meekneſs 
and wiſdom, carefully avoiding whatever might appear 


diſreſpecttul to our governors; and though he knew not 
how to give flattering titles, left his God ſhould cut him 
off, yet his prayers for thoſe in authority diſcovered the 


' reverence he had for the government, as the ordinance 
of God, and for thoſe that God had inveſted with it; 


all ſeditious, ſauey reflections upon the ruler of the peo- 
ple, how artfully ſoever couched, he utterly diflt] in 
common converſation, and therefort could n 
guilty of profaning the worihip of God with th 


The expoſiion of the {criptures was a very pear 


part of bis work, both in his own houſe and in . 

5 Kouſe of God; what his expolitions were from the pul- 
pit may be gathered by what they appear to be from 
che preis; his father's example led him to take delight 


in this part of his work, and made it eaſy to him; and 
while ſome commentators take a great deal of pains to 
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make plain things dark, his endeavour always was to 


make dark things plain, and not only plain, but mov- 
ing and practical. He kept very cloſe and conſtant to 


his buſineis of expounding, and never omitted it, even 


on a ſacrament-day ; in the time he was at Chefter, he 
went through the whole Bible more than once, and by 


this means his people have been obſerved to excel in 


their acquaintance with the holy fcriptures. How great 
atalent he had in preaching, the world is not ignorant, 
ſo many of his ſermons being publiſhed, and ſpread far 
and wide; he was very happy in the choice of his ſub- 
| Jets, there could no occaſion happen, either public or 
private, but as he was ever ready to preach upon it, ſo 
be had always an appoſite text to preach upon, being a 
ſcribe well inſtructed in the kingdom of God; he had 
a treaſure out of which he could eaſily bring things new 
and old. His preaching was truly evangelical, ſpiritual 
and practical; he ſhunned not to declare the whole 
council of God; he loved to preach of Chrift, and in 
his diary often declares, © He was beſt pleaſed when 
be was upon that ſweet ſubject.“ Having preached 
concerning Chrift as our paſfover, and his blood ſprink- 
led upon the ſaints as their ſafety, November 20, 1690, 


he has this remark, * It is moſt pleaſant to me to be 


preaching Chriſt;“ and afterwards, © I am moſt in my 
element when I am preaching Chriſt and bim cruci- 
 Hed;” and he loved that others ſhould preach Chriſt; 


in the year 1709, May 1, he has recorded it, © This | them, that he has obſerved in his diary, on June 3, 1711, 


day Mr Bainet preached Gal. iv. 5. God ſent forth his 
Son, he preached much of Chriſt, whom 4 love to hear 
of.” And February 12, 1710; having expounded five 
of Solomon's Songs, he adds, © The more I think and 
{peak of Chrift, the more reaſon I ſee to love him.” 
But he thought it alſo neceſſary to preach up holineſs, 
and did gonſtantly affirm it as a faithful ſaying, Thot 
they that believe on God ſhould be careful to maintain good 
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 wvorks ; this ſaying he knew was as faithful in its place, 
as that %s Chriſt came into the world to ſave finners ; 
both of them are faithful ſayings, not only true in them- 
ſelves, but ſuch as miniſters are bound in faithfulneſs 
to inſiſt upon in their preaching, ſuch preaching is 
faithful preaching, a faithful ſaying. 
Another part of his conſtant work among his people 


iouls of young people; Chriſt's charge to Peter, to feed 
the lambs as well as the ſheep, he had much at heart 


the benefit of this chriſtian inſtitution, his good father 


botk abounded and excelled in it, as well in his family 


| Saturday in the afternoon was 
the time ſet apart for this work, beginning and ending 


as in the congregation. 


with prayer, in which his expreſſions were very plain 


and very tender, ſuited to the nature of the ordinance 
and to the capacity of young perſons; in this exercile _ 
he uſually ſpent about an hour; it was attended by 
others beſides the catechumens, and eſteemed by them 

a good means of preparation for the Lord's-day. In 


this work of catechizing he was remarkably owned and 
bleſfed of God; he longed for the converſion of young 
people, and had the deſire of his ſoul, in ſeeing the 


"og work begun in many of his catechumens ; of theſe 
ea 


ans, there were ſome ſuch) he ſadly lamented their 
fit; ahd his. 


his own opinion; he was often ſent for to vilit thoſe in 


_ communion with the eſtabliſhed church, and to ftran- 
gers, travellers, and paſſengers, to or from Ireland, 


and he readily complied, and did indeed abound in this 


very uncommon znftance of his diligence, and zeal, 


that he, made to the poor priſoners, and even to the 


malefactors in the caſtle of Cheſter, to pray with them. 
| and preach to them, both before and aſter their trial and 


condemnation. Ancther ſort of miniſterial ſervice in 
which Mr Henry was engaged at Cheſter, was preach- 


ago to ſtir up the hearts of many good people of ſeve- 


ral denominations, to endeavour the giving a check to 
that immorality and profaneneſs, that had proceeded 
10 far, and prevailed ſo long ia England; againſt this 
j encroaching enemy, London made the firſt ftand, and 
their example encouraged many others both ia England 


and Ireland too. 
We are yet to behold him in a more large and exten- 


of his own place and people, for he was ſo conſtant to 


being then at London, © That it was the firſt time he 
had been abſent from Cheſter on the firſt day of the 


But though his own flock were not neglected, yet he 


within his line; I mean ſuch as he could viſit and re- 
turn home at the weck's end; he took a circuit of near 


thirty 


was that of catechizing ; in this alto he took great 
pleaſure, being full of affection and compaſſion for the 


Iways ſpeaks with a particular reſpect, and when 
of whom he had entertained good hopes, grew 
and vain (and notwithſtanding all his care and 


hn diſappointment in them, and ceaſed not 
to pray earneſtly to God for them, That he would 
recover them out of the ſnare of the devil, before thelr 
hearts were hardened with the deceittulneſs of ſin.— 

Viſiting the ſick he took to be an eſſential part of his 
miniſtry, and he was very diligent in it, never retuſing 
to go either to rich or poor, When ſent for, unleſs hin- 

dered by 1nvincible neceſſity; in this he did not con- 
ine his viſits to thoſe of his own congregation, or of 


part of his work, which to many tempers has ſome- 
thing in it very difficult and diſagreeable. We have a 


and love to ſouls, in che frequent compaſſionate viſits 


ing retormation-ſermons : It pleated God ſeveral years 


five ſphere of uſefulneſs, not to the neglect or prejudice 


month, the ſacrament-day, for this twenty-four years.” 


could not confine his ſervices to them; he had a juſt. 
care for all the churches, and eſpecially thoſe that were 
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compoſing his | 
preſs, will ſurely be deſirous to know what method he 
took, and what means he uſed to maintain and keep up 
fo much life and induftry for ſo many years, and to 
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thirty miles, and frequently lent his aſſiſtande to the 


diſſenting miniſters and churches that were in that com- 
paſs, and he was always thankfully received by them. 
thoſe that put together the various parts of Mr Hen- 
ry's labours, and conſider that, beſides what was been 
mentioned, he ſpent a great deal of time and pains in 

xpoſitions and other writings for the 


go on ſo unweariedly in his Maſter's work. Among 


other things that contributed to this his uncommon zeal 
and diligence, I ſhall mention a few, which all that know 
him could not but obſerve, and which the paperg he 


| has left behind him very amply teftify ; I mean his | ed home, and gone through the ſeveral parts of family 


great value for time, his prayerfulnets, obſervation, 


and frequent renewings of his covenants with God; 
by theſe means he was not only kept cloſe to his work; 
but greatly encouraged and ftrengthened in it. In the 
year 1699, God called up the learned and every way 
excellent De Bates to the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fect: Hackney had for many years been happy in his 
miniſtry. 
might have had almoſt any preferment, could he have | 
conformed to the eſtabliſhed church. Upon his death, 
the firft perſon that was thought fit to ſuccecd him, 
was Mr Matthew Henry; it was unanimouſly agreed, 
that an invitation ſhould be given him, and Mr Shower 
was deſired to prepare him for it by a letter, which he 
did, urging him with great affection and reſpect to 
hearken to it; he returned his anſwer to Mr Shower 
the very next poſt, in which he wholly declined in, and | 


As it is obſerved in his life, the doctor 


deſired no further ſolicitation might be made to him a- 
bout it; and in hie diary he avers, That the ſtreſs of his 


much ſet upon, but themſelves ſent up a letter of invi- 


tation in very preſſing terms, which in a few days time 
Mr Henry anſwered with great reſpect, but plainly and 
fully in the negative, which 1 think put an end to all 
further importunity on their part. The peremptory 


refuſal that Mr Henry bad given to the congregation | ing, June 22, he breathed ont his precious foul into 


at Hackney, diſcouraged that of Salter's Hall from mak- | the hands of Chriſt in the 52d year of his age. 


ing any attempts of that nature, and Mr Chorley of Nor- | 
- wich was choſen, but he! declined it; and there being | 
Fill ſome diſputes among them about the choice of ano- 
ther, it was propoſcd to them, to give Mr Henry an 
invitation; and accordingly letters were written to him 
by Mr Howe, Mr Williams and Dr Hamilton, urging | 
this among other arguments, That there being tome | 


conteſts, both ſides would agree in him. But he ſtill 


_ declined it, 3 . . 
But upon the death of Mr Billio in 1710, the con- 
gregation at Hackney renewed their importunities ſo 


forcibly, that, thinking it a proper call, and wiſhing 
too for the advantage of ſuperintending his great work 


then in the preis, he at length complied, and removed 
from Cheſter thither in May 1711. His Lord's-day's 


work he managed at Hackney in the ſame method as 


he had done at Cheſter, only that inſtead of beginning 
With the 100th Plalm, he begun with a ſhort prayer; 


for the reſt the order was the fame. Though his natu- 


ral ſtreugth was abated and diſtempers growing upon 
him, yet he abated nothing of his wonted zeal and dili- 


gence, either on the Lord's-day or lecture- days, in ex- 


| . preaching or catechizing ; he kept his uſual 


our of beginning public worſhip, and though it was 
earlier than the congregation at Hackney had been ac- 
cuſtomed to come together, yet he was punctual to the 
time, and they foon came to it, and that without re- 
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refuſal was truly laid upon his great affection for the 
people at Cheſter. The congregation at Hackney did 
not immediately deſiſt from what their hearts were 
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luctancy, and were many of them well pleaſed with it; 
and thus he did in the afternoon as well as in the morn- 
ing. He made it plainly to appear he ſought not his 
eaſe and pleaſure in coming up to Londen ; here was 
a large field of ſervice, and he had a large heart, and 
on that account the place ſuited him very well; he, has 
more than once preached the Lord's-day morning lec- 
ture at Little St Helene, and then returned to Hackney, 


and preached aud expounded as uſual both parts of the 
day there; ſometimes after having preached morning 


and afternoon at Hackney, he has gone to Mr Lloyd's 


meeting-houſe in Wapping, to the charity-ſchool at 
| aer Walk, and ſometimes over the water to 
Redriff, 


and preached the evening lecture, and return- 


worſhip as ulual, F 00 8 Li ON LS = 
We come now to the cloſe of this valuable life. In 
May, 1714, he made a viſit to his old friends in Che- 
ſhire, and towards the end of the next month, as he 
was upon his return to London, he was taken ill at 


| Nantwich. His old intimate friend (ſays Mr Tong) 


Mr Illidge was then with him, and had been deſired by 
the honourable Sir Thomas Delves and his lady to in- 
vite him to Doddington, and he had fully intended to 


have waited on them, and their ſteward was there witli 


Mr Illidge to bave conducted him to a houſe that has 
been tamed for unpartial and diſintereſted religion, and 
pe will be ever ſo, but he was not able to procecd 


any turther; he went to bed at Mr Motterſhed's 
houle, and ſaid to his friends, © Pray for me, for now 
1 cannot pray for myſelf:?“ Whea they were putting 


him to bed he ſpoke of the excellency of ſpiritual com- 


forts in a time of need, and bleſt God that he had thole 


comforts: He had ſaid to Mr Illidge, you have been 
uſed to take notice of the ſayings of dying men; this 
is mine, That a life ſpent in the ſervice of God and 
communion with him, is the moſt comfortable and 
pleaſant life that any one can live in this world.” He 
had but a reſtleſs night; about five of the clock in the 


morning he was ſeized with what the doctors agreed 
to be an apoplectic fir; he lay ſpeechleſs with his eyes 
fixed, and about eight of the clock on Tueſday morn- 


The phyſicians could not impute his death to a fall 
he had ſome time before received, from which he had 
all along ſaid he felt no ill conſequence. Tho' Mr Hen- 


| ry's conſtitution was very healthtul and ſtrong, yet there 
is a great deal of reaſon to believe he put too much 


upon it ; and that not only by his frequent and very ter- | 


vent preaching, in which he uſed to ſweat profuſely, 


but chiefly by his fitting ſo long together in his ſtudy, 
and writing 1o much; this ſtopped the due circulation 
of the blood and ſpirits, and cauſed an obeſity of body 
and fluſhing in his face; but his tudy was more to him 
than the palaces of princes, and his work was his moſt 
plealant recreation. OE a „%%% WTR 
Mr Matthew Henry wrote many excellent Tracts 
and Sermons, which have been of great uſe to the 
church of God; but his principal and great work, was 
his Expoſitions of the Bible; in which he has gone 
through the Old Teſtament, in four large volumes folio, 
and through the Evangeliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles = 
in a fifth; and was fully bent, it God had ſpared his 
life, to have finiſhed tne whole in another volume, 
but in that death has prevented him. This work is 

univerſally acknowledged to be the moſt excellent com- 
ment upon the holy ſcriptures, now extant in the Eng- 
liſh language; and it is therefore much to be withed 


that every chriſtian family were ia poſſeſſion of 16 va- 
luable a treaſure. 


The 
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TR THOMAS SECKER, late archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was born in the year 1093, at a ſmall vil- 


lage called Sibthorp, in the vale of Belvoir, Nottingham- 
ſhire. His father was a proteſtant diſſenter, a pious, vir- 


tuous, and ſenſible man, who, having a ſmall paternal 


fortune, followed no profeſſion. His mother was the 
daughter of Mr George Brough, of Shelton, in the coun- 
ty of Nottingham, a ſubſtantial gentleman- farmer. He 
received his education at ſeveral private {chools and aca- 
demies in the coùntry, being obliged by various acci- 


dents to change his maſters frequently. Notwithſtand- 
ing this evident diſadvantage, at the age of nincteen he 


had not only made a conſiderable progreſs in Greek and 
Latin, ard read the beſt and moſt difficult writers in 
both languages, but had acquired a knowledge of French, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, had learned Geography, 
Logic, Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, and Anti- 


quities, and other points, preparatory to the critical ftu- 
dy of the Bible. At the ſame time, in one or other of 
thoſe ſeminaries, he had the good fortune to meet, and 
to form an acquaintance, with ſeveral perſons of great 


abilities. Amongſt the reſt, in the academy of one Mr 
Jones, kept firſt at Glouceſter, then at Tewkeſbury, ho 
laid the foundation of a ſtrict friendſhip with Mr Joſeph 


Butler, afterwards biſnop of Durham. At the laſt of 


thole two places it was that Mr Butler gave the firſt 
proof of his great ſagacity and depth of thought, in the 
letters which he then wrote to Dr Samuel Clarke; lay- 
ing before him the doubts that had ariſen in his mind, 


concerning the concluſiveneis of ſome arguments in the 


they immediately procured him the friendſhip of that 


Mr Secker had been deſtined by his father for orders 


amongſt the diſſenters. With this vicw, during the laſt 
years of his education, his ſtudies were chicfly turned 
towards divinity; in which he made ſuch quick advan- 
ces, that, by the time he was three-and-twenty, he had 
read over carefully a great part of the ſcriptures, parti- 
cularly the New Teſtament in the original, and the beſt | 
comments upon it; Euſebius's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, 
the Apoſtolical Fathers, Whiſton's Primitive Chriftia> 
nity, and the principal writers for and againſt miniſte- 
rial and lay- conformity; with many others of the moſt 


eftcemed treatiſes in theology. But though the reſult of 
theſe inquiries was (what might naturally be expected) 
a well-grounded belief of the chriftian revelation, yet 


not being at that time able to decide on ſome abſtruſe 
| ſpeculative doctrines, nor to determine abſolutely what 
communion he ſhould embrace; he reſolved, like a wiſe 


and honeſt man, to purſue ſome proteſſhion, which 


ſhould leave him at liberty to weigh theſe things more 


maturely in his thoughts, and not oblige him to declare, 


or teach publicly, opinions which were not yet tho- 
roughly ſeitled in his own mind. Therefore about the 


end of the year 1716 he applied himſelf to the ftudy of 
phyſic; and after gaining all the inſight into it he 


could, by reading the uſual preparatory books, and 


attending the beſt lectures during that and the following 
winter in London; in order to improve himſelf ftill 
more, in January 1718-19 he went to Paris. There 


he lodged au Cloitre St Benoit, Rue des Mathurins, in 
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doctor's Demonſftrition of the Being and Attributes of | 
God. Thele were written with ſo much candour, mo- 
deſty, and good ſenſe, that, on the diſcovery of his name, 


_— 


the ſame houſe with Mr Winſlow, the famous anatomiſt, 
whole lectures he attended, as he did thoſe of the Ma- 
teria Medica, Chymiſtry, and Botany, at the King's 
Gardens. The operations of Surgery he ſaw at the 
Hotel Dieu, and attended alſo for ſome time M. Gre- 
goire, the Accoucheur, but without any deſign of ever 
practiſing that or any other branch of ſurgery. Here 
he became acquainted with Albinus, afterwards profeſ- 
ſor at Leyden, Father Montfaucon, and ſeveral other 
perlons of note. Here too was his firſt knowledge of 
Mr Martin Benſon, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter, 
one of the moſt agreeable and virtuous men of his time, 
with whom he quickly became much connected, and 
not many years after was united to him by the ſtrongeſt 
bonds ot affinity, as well-as affection. 
During the whole of Mr Secker's continuance at Pa- 
Tis, he kept up a conftant correſpondence with Mr But- 
ler, who before this time had taken orders, and on the 
recommendation of Dr Clarke, and Mr Edward Talbot, 
{on to biſhop Talbot, was appointed by Sir Joſeph 


| Jekyll, preacher at the rolls. Mr Butler took occaſion 


to mention his friend Mr Secker, without his knowledge, 
to Mr Talbot; who promiſed in caſe he choſe to take 
orders in the church of England, to engage the biſhop 
his father to provide for him. This was communicated 


| to M. Hecker in a letter from Mr Butler, about the be- 


ginning of May, 1720, He had not at that time come 
to any reſolution of quitting the ſtudy of phyſic; but 
he began to forſee many obflacles to his purſuing that 


profeſſion ; and having never diſcontinued his applica- 


tion to Theology, his former difficulties, both with re- 


gard to conformity and ſome other doubtful points, had 


gradually leſſened, as his judgment became ftronger, 


5 and his reading and knowledge more extenſive. It ap- 
eminent man, and were afterwards printeg at the end | 


of his Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. This 
correſpondence was entruſted in confidence, to Mr Sec- 
ker, who, in order to keep it private, undertook to con- 
vey Mr Butler's letters to the poſt-office at Glouceſter, 
and to bring back Dr Clarke's anſwers. 


pears alſo from two of his letters till in being, written 
from Paris to a friend in England, (both of them prior 


| to the date of Mr Butler's above mentioned) that he was 
| greatly diſſatisfied with rhe diviſions and difturbances 


which at that period prevailed amongft the diſſenters. 
In this ftate of mind Mr Butler's unexpected propo- 
ſal found him, which be was therefore very well difſ- 


| Poſed to take into conſideration ; and deliberating care- 


tully on the ſubje& of ſuch a change for upwards of two 


| months, he reſolved at length to embrace the offer, and 


for that purpoſe quitted France, the latter end of July, 
or beginning t 1 8 
On his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr 
Talbot, with whom ke cultivated a cloſe acquaintance. 
But it was unfortunately of very ſhort duration. For in 


the month of December that gentleman caught the 


{mall-pox, and died. This was a great ſhock to all his 
friends who had juſtly conceived the higheſt expectations 
of him, but eſpecially to an amiable lady whom he had 
lately married, and who was very near finking under 
{o ſudden and grievous a ſtroke, Mr Secker, beſides 
ſharing largely in the common grief, had peculiarfrea- 


ſon to lament an accident that ſeemed to put an end at % 
once to all his hopes; but he had taken his reſolution, and 


he determined to perſevere. It was ſome encourage- 
ment to him to find that Mr Talbot had on his death= _ 
bed recommended him, together with Mr Benſon and 
Mr Butler, to his father's notice. Thus did that excel- 
lent young man, (for he was but twenty-nine when he 
died) by his nice diſcernment of characters, and his 
conſiderate good nature, provide moſt eflectually in a 
few ſolemn moments for the welfare of that church 


from which he himſelf was prematurely ſnatched away 


and at the {ame time raiſed up (when he leaſt thought 
of it) the trueſt friend and protector to his wife and un- 
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ed the 


Chapel, October 28, 1725. At the earneſt deſire of 
both, Mrs Talbot and her daughter conſented to live 
with them, and the two families from that time became 


Stanhop J | 
out any ſuch incumbrance. In the winter of 1725-0 


3 8 E 
born daughter; who afterwards found in Mr Secker all 


that tender care and aſſiſtance which they could ha ve 


hoped for from the neareſt relation. N 
It being judged neceſſary by Mr Secker's friends that 
he ſhould have a degree at Oxford; and he having been 
informed that if he ſhould previouſly take the degree of 
doctor in phyſic at Leyden, it would probably help him 
in obtaining the other, he went a little before Chriſtmas 


trom London to Rotterdam, and thence to Leydea. 
He took his degree there, March 7, 1720-1, and, as | 
part of his exerciſe for it compoſed and printed a diſſer- 


tation de Medicina Statica, which is ſtill extant, and is 


thought by the gentlemen of that profeſſion, a ſenſible 
and learned performance, 
Perſpiratione Inſenfbili, printed in Leyden in the year 
1736, makes a ſhort but reſpectable mention of it in 
his preface. After paying a viſit to Amſterdam he re- 
_ "turned by the way of Helvoetſluys and Harwich to 


Gorter, in his Treatiſe de 


London, and on the iſt of April, 1721, entered him- 


ford ; about a twelvemonth after which he obtained the 
degree of bachelor of arts in that univerſity, without 
any difficulty, in conſequence of the chancellor's recom- 
mendatory letter to the convocation. . 


He now ſpent a confiderable part of his time in London, 
where he quickly gained the eſteem of ſome of the moſt 


learned and ingenious men of thoſe days, particularly 
of Dr Clarke, rector of St James's, and the celebrated 
Dean Berkeley, afterwards biſhop of Cloyne, with 


prieſt not long after in the ſame place, where he preach- 


__ ed his-firft ſermon, March 28, 1723. The biſhop's do- 
r. Kundle, a man of 


meſtic chaplain at that time was | 
warm fancy, and very brilliant converſation, but apt 


ſometimes to be carried by the vivacity of his wit into 
indiſcreet and Judicrous expreſſions, which created him 


enemies, and on one occaſion produced diſagreeable con- 
ſequences. With him Mr Secker was ſoon after aſſo- 
ciated in the biſhop's family, and both taken down by 
his lordſhip to Durham in July, 1723. Wy 


On the death of Sir George Wheler, in 1723-4, the 
biſhop gave his prebend of Durham to Mc Benton, and 
the rectory of Houghton le Spring to Mr Secker. This 


valuable piece of preferment putting it in his power 


to fix himſelf in the world in a manner agreeable to his | 
inclinations, he {oon after made a propoſal of marriage 


to Mrs Benſon above-mentioned ; which being accept- 
were married by biſhop Talbot in King: ſtreet 


one. WE Rk. ü 
Not long before this, biſhop Talbot had given the 


rectory of Haughton, near Darlington, to Mr Butler. 


There was a neceſſity for rebuilding a great part of the 
parſonage-houſe, and Mr Butler had neither money 
nor talents for that work. Mr Secker, therefore, who 


had his friends always in his thoughts, and was now 
in great favours with his patron, perſuaded him to give 


Mr Butler, in exchange for Haughton, the rectory of 
which was of much greater value, and with- 


Mr Butler publiſhed his firſt edition of his incompara— 
ble ſermons. Mr Secker took much pains to render 


bis ſtile more familiar, and his meaning more obvious. 


Yet they were at laſt by many called obſcure. But what- 
ever requires attention is not of courle obſcure. No 
one {as Dr Clarke rightly oblerved on this occaſion} 


([ 894 } 


people er 
| converiation and his ſermons to the level of their un- 


oy . 


8 EQ 


| ever impfited obſcurity to Euclid's Elements. Difficul- 
ties they may have, , but*difficulties ſoon maftered by 


the degree of attention which ſuch ſubjects require, — 
Mr Secker gave his friend the ſame aſſiſtance in the 
diſcourſe prefixed. to the ſecond edition, and alſo in 
that noble work which he afterwards publiſhed, The 
Ar.aalogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to tbe 


Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature. 
Hie now gave u 


reſidence at Haughton, He applied himlelf with alacrity 


all the time he poſſibly could to his 


to all the duties of a country clergyman, and ſupported. 
that uſeful and reſpectable character throughout with 
the ſtricteſt propriety. He omitted nothing which he 
pert. ng could be of uſe to the ſouls and budies of the 

e entruſted to his care. He brought down his 


derftandings; he viſited them in private, he catechiſed 


the young and ignorant, he received his country 
| | | neighbours and tenante Kindly and hoſpitably, and was 
| ſelf a gentleman-commoner of Exeter college in Ox- | of great ſervice to the poorer ſort of them by his {kill 


in phyſic, which was the only uſe he ever made of it. 


| Though this place was a very remote part of the world, 


yet the ſolitude of it perfectly ſuited his ſtudious diſpo- 


| tition, and the income ariſing from it bounded his am- 


bition. Here he would have been content to live and 
die; here, as he has often been heard to declare, he 
ſpent ſome of the happieſt hours of his life; and it was 


no thought or choice of his own that removed him to 

a higher and more public ſphere. But Mrs Secker's 

whom he every day became more delighted and more | 

MY CORRS. EE Eo ond EIS 
Biſhop Talbot being in November, 1721, appointed | 

to tde ſee of Durham, Mr Secker was in December, 1722 
\ ordained deacon by him in St James's church, and 


health, which began now to be very bad, and was 
thought to have been injured by the dampneſs of the 
ſituation, obliged him to think of exchanging it for a 
more healthy one. And Dr Finny, prebendary of 


| Durham, and rector of Ryton, being old and infirm, Me 
Benſon requeſted the biſhop, through Dr Rundle, that 


Mr Secker might ſucceed him, and relign Haughton, 
This meeting with difficulties, Mr Benton, in order to 


remove them, very generoully gave up his prebend ot 
Sarum, to accommodate the perion for whom Ryton 


was deligned, and then Mr Secker was allowed to make 


the exchange above-mentioned, He went up to Lon- 
| don, and was inſtituted to Ryton and the prebend, June 


3, 1727, and for the two following years lived chiefly 


at Durham, going over every week to officiate at Ry- 


ton, and ſpending there two or three months together in 
the ſummer. | 8 18 8 


| 1n July, 1732, the duke of Grafton, then Lord Cham- 


berlain, appointed him chaplain to the king. For this fa- 
vour he was indebted to Dr Sherlock, who having heard 
him preach at Bath, had conceived the higheſt opinion 


of his abilities, and rhought them -well worthy of being 
prought forwards into public notice. From that time an 


intimacy commenced betwixt them, and he received 
from that great prelate many ſolid proofs of eſteem and 


_ friendſhip, 


His month of waiting at St James's happened to be 
Auguſt, and on Sunday the 27th of that month he 
preached before the queen, the king being then abroad. 
A few days after, her majeſty ſent for him into her clo- 
ſet, and held a long and gracious converiation with him, 
In the courſe of it he took an opportunity of mention- 


ing to her his friend Mr. Butler. The queen ſaid, ſhe 
though the had been dead, Mrvecker aſſured her te was 


not. Vet her majeſty afterwards aſked archb ſhop 


Blackburne it he was not dead? His anſwer was; No, 


madam, but he is buried. And 1iaGeed the retirement 
of Stanhope, where he ſpent almoſt his whole time; 
was too ſolitary for his diſpolition, which had tin it a 
natural caſt of gloominels. And though theſe recluſe 
hours were by no means loſt either to private improve- 
ment or public utility, yet he felt at times, very painfully, 


| the want of that ſelect ſociety of friends, to which he had 


been 


dignities which he afterwards enjoyed. 


1 


been accuſtomed, and which could inſpire him with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs. Mr Secker, who knew this, was ex- 
tremely anxious to draw him out into a more active and 


conſpicuous ſcene, and omitted no opportunity of ex- 


preſſing this deſire to ſuch as he thought capable of pro- 
motirg it. And not long after this, on Mr Talbot's 


being made lord chancellor, he found means to have Mr 
Butler recommended to him for his chaplain. His 
lordſhip accepted and ſent for him. This promotion 
bringing him back into the world, the queen very ſoon 


appointed him her clerk of the cloſet, from whence he 
role, as his talents became more know 


Mr Secker now began to have a public character, 


and food high in the eſtimation of thoſe who were al- 

| lowed to be the beſt judges of merit. He had already 
given proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the emi- 

nence to which he muſt one day riſe, as a preacher 
and a divine; and it was not long before an opportu— 
nity offered of placing him in an advantageous point of 
view. Dr Tyrwhit, who ſucceeded Dr Clarke as rector 
of St James's in 1729, found that preaching in ſo 
large a church endangered his health. Biſhop Giblon 


therefore, his father-in-law, propoſed to the crown that 
he ſhould be made reſidentiary of St Paul's, and that Mr 


| Secker ſhould ſuceeed him in the rectory. This ar- 
rangement was ſo acceptable to thoſe in power, that it 


tocxk place without any difficulty. Mr Secker was in- 


flituted rector the 18th of May, 1733, and in the begin- 
ning of July went to Oxford to take his degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, not being of ſufficient ſtanding for that 
of divinity. On this occaſion it was that he preached. 
his celebrated Act Sermon on the advantages and duties 
of accademical education, which was univerſally allowed 
to be a maſterpiece of ſound reaſoning and jult compo- 
| fition. It was printed at the delire of the heads of 
houſes, and quickly paſſed through ſeveral editions. It 
is now to be found in the ſecond collection of his Occa- 
ſional ſermons, publiſhed by himſelf in 1700. 3 
Ulle was cenſured in a paper called The Weekly Miſ- | 
cellany, for not quoting texts of ſcripture in this ſermon. 
The only notice he took of that cenſure was by con- 
tributing very liberally for many years towards ſupport- 


ing the author ot it. 5 ; | Th 
At his next waiting, at Hampton-court, the queen 


again ſent for him, and ſaid very obliging things to 
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him of his ſermon. | And it was thought that the repu- 


tation he had acquired by it contributed not a little to- 
_ wards that promotion which very ſoon followed its pub- 
lication. For in December, 1734, he received a very 
unexpected notice, by letter, from Biſhop Gibſon, that 
the king had fixed on him to be biſhop of Briſtol. Dr 


Rundle had a little before this been propoſed by the lord 
chancellor Talbot for the fee of Glouceſter, but on 
account of ſome imprudences of ſpeech charged on the 


Doctor by Mr Venn, the biſhop of London oppoſed 
this nomination, and with much difficulty prevailed on 
Dr Benſon to accept that dignity. Dr Fleming was a- 
bout the ſame time promoted to the ſee of Carliſle ; and 
the three new biſhops were all conſecrated together 
in Lambeth Chapel, Jan. 19, 1734-5, the conſecration 
_ ſermon being preached by Dr Thomas, now biſhop of 
Wincheſter | 


The honours to which Dr Secker was thus raiſed in 
the prime of life, did not in the leaſt abate his diligence 
and attention to buſineſs; for which indeed there was 
now more occaſion than ever. He immediately let a- 


bout the viſitation of his dioceſe, confirmed in a great 
number of places, preached in ſeveral churches, ſome- 
times twice a day, and, from the informations received 
in his progreſs, laid the foundation of a parochial ac- 


count of his dioceſe, for the benefit of his ſucceſſors. 
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Finding at the ſame time, the affairs of his pariſh of St 
James's in great dilorder, he took the trouble, in con- 
cert with a few others, to put the accounts of the ſeveral 
officers into a regular method, drew up a ſet of excellent 
rules to direct them better for the future, and, by the 
large ſhare which he always took in the management of 
the poor, and the regulation of many other parochial 
concerns, was of ſignal ſervice to his pariſhioners, even 
in a temporal view. But it was their ſpiritual welfare 
which engaged, as it ought to do, his chief attention. 
As far as the circumſtances of the times and the popu- 
louſneſs of that polite part of the metropolis allowed, he 
omitted not even thoſe private admonitions and per- 
ſonal applications which are often attended with the 
happieſt effects. Not being able, however, to do ſo 


much in this way as he withed, he was peculiarly aſ- 


ſiduous in giving and promoting every kind of public 
inſtruction. He allowed out of his own income a ſala- 
ry for reading carly and late prayers, which had for- 
merly been paid out of the Offertory money. He held 
a Confirmation once every year, and examined and in- 
ſtructed the Candidates ſeveral weeks before in the veſtry, 


| and gave them religious tracts, which he allo diſtributed 


at other times, very liberally to thoſe that needed them. 


He drew up for the ute of his pariſhioners that ad- 


mirable courſe of Lectures on the Church Catechiſm, 


| which have been lately publiſhee, and not only read 
them once every week on the uſual days, but alſo every 


Sunday evening, either at the church or one of the 


_ chapels belonging to it. They were received with uni- 
| verfal approbation, and attended regularly oy 
of t. 


perions 
of all ages and conditions. The judgment je pub- 
lic has ſince confirmed the opinion of his pariſhioners 
and eſtabliſhed the reputation of this work, as one of 
the fulleſt, cleareſt, and exacteſt compendiums of re- 
vealed religion that the Engliſh language affords. , 
The ſermons which at the ſame time he ſer himſelt te 
compoſe were truly excellent and original. His 
faculties now were in their full vigour, and he had an 
audience to ſpeak before that rendered the utmoſt ex- 
ertion of them neceſſary. He did not however ſeek to 
gratify the higher part by amuſing them with refined 
ipeculations or ingenious eſſays, unintelligible to the 


| lower part, and unprofitable to both; but he laid before 


them all, with equal freedom and plainneſs, the great 
chriſtian duties belonging to their reſpective ſtations, 
and reproved the follies and vices of every rank among Ein 
them without diſtinction or palliation. He ſtudied hu- 
man nature thoroughly in all its various forms, and 
knew what ſoft of arguments would have moſt weight _ 
with each claſs of men. He brought the ſubject home 
to their boſoms, and did not ſeem to be merely ſaying 
uſeful things in their preſence, but addreſſing himſelt 
pertonally to every one of them. Few ever poſleſſed, 
in a higher degree, the rare talent of touching on the moſt. 
delicate ſubjects, with the niceſt propriety and decorum, 
of ſaying the moſt familiar things without being low, _ 
the plaineſt without being feeble, the boldeſt without 
giving offence. He could deſcend with ſuch'ſingular 
eaſe and felicity into the minuteſt concerns of common 
life, could lay open, with fo much addreſs, the various 
workings, artiſices, and evaſions of the human mind; 
that his audience often thought their own particular 
caſes alluded to, and heard with ſurprize their private 
ſentiments and feelings, their ways of reaſoning and 
principles of acting, exactly ftated and deſcribed. His 
preaching was, at the ſame time, highly rational, and 
truly evangelical, He explained with perſpicuity, he 
aſſerted with dignity the peculiar chatacteriſtic doc- 


trines of the goſpel. He inculcated the utility, the ne- 


ceſſity of them, not merely as ſpeculative truths, but as 


actual infiruments of moral goodneſs, tending to purify 


the 


the hearts, and regulate the lives of men; and thus, by 
God's gracious appointment, as well as by the inſepa- 
rable connection . true faith and right practice, 
leading them to ſalvation. 5 | 
Theſe important truths,he taught with the authority, 
the tenderneſs, the familiarity, of a parent inſtructing 
his children. Though he neither poſſeſſed nor affected 
the artificial eloquence of an orator who wants only 
to amuſe or to miſlead, yet he had that of an 
honeſt man who wants to convince, of a chriſtian 
preacher who wants to reform and to ſave, thoſe that 
hear him. Solid argument, manly ſenſe, uſeful direc- 
tions, ſhort, nervous, ftriking ſentences, awakening 
queſtions, frequent and pertinent applications of icrip- 
ture; all theie following each other in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion, and coming evidently from the ſpeaker's heart; 
_ enforced by his elocution, his figure, his action and a- 
 hove all by the corteſponding ſanctity of his example, 
ſtamped conviction on the minds of his hearers, and 
ſent them home with impreſſions not eaſy to be ef- 
faced. It will readily be imagined that with theſe 
powers he quickly became one ofthe moſt admired and 
opular preachers of his time. And though it is not to 
e expeQed that his ſermons will now afford the ſame 
_ pleaſure, or produce the ſame effects, in the cloſet, that 
they did from the pulpit, accompanied as they then 
Were with all the advantages of his delivery; yet it will 


founded no leſs on the matter they contained, than the 
manner in which they were ſpoken. „ 
On the death of > amp. Wake, Dr Potter was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him in the ſee of Canterbury, and 
| that of Oxford was offered to Dr Secker who at firſt de- 
clined it. But at the earneſt requeſt of biſhop Sherlock, 
who was deſirous to obtain the biſhoprick of Briftol for 
his brother-in-law Dr Gooch, he was at length prevailed 
on to accept the propoial, and was confirmed biſhop of 
Oxford in the month ot May, 1737. Towards the end 
of the ſame year died queen Caroline, and the Sunday 
Following biſhop Secker preached a ſermon on the occa- 
ſion, at St James's church, which the princeſs deſired to 


wards publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his Occaſional 
Sermons, which appeared in his life time. 3 
When the unfortunate breach happened betwixt the 
king and the prince of Wales, his royal highneis having 
removed to Norfolk-Houte, which is in the pariſh of St 
Tames's, attended divine ſervice conſtantly in that church. 

The firſt time he came there, the clerk in orders, Mr 
Bonney, inadvertently began prayers with his uſual ſen- 
tence of ſcripture, I will ariſe and go tomy father &c, This 
quickly became the ſubject of much converſation; and 

addition was made to it, that the rector preached on 
the fifth commandment, Honour thy father and thy mother, 


lock could only defend him, by laying that he muſt 
certainly have been in a courſe of ſermons on the com- 


on tha particular one in it's turn. B | 
he preached on a quite different text, The Lord is good 
70 all, &c. and the whole ſermon was on that ſubject. 
The prince was pleaſed to ſhew his lordſhip ſeveral 
marks of civility and condeſcenſion. He had the ho- 
nour of baptizing all his highneſs's children, except 
two; and thou h he did not attend his court, which was 
forbidden to all thoſe who went to the king's, yet on 


ſion and reſpect due to his illuſtrious rank, In conſe- 
quence of this, his influence with the prince being ſup- 
poſed much greater than it really was, he was ſent, by 


+ as 
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plainly appear that the applauſe they met with was | 


lee, and ſhewed it to the king, who read it. It was after- | 


&c. which was ſo politively aſſerted, that biſhop Sher- 


mandments, and therefore could not help preaching up- 
But the truth was, 


every proper occaſion he behaved with all the ſubmiſ- 


| neſs ; which not producing the effects expected from it, 

he had the misfortune to incur his majeſty's diſpleaſure; 
who had been unhappily perſuaded to think that he 

| might have done more with the prince than he did, 


though indeed he could not. —For this reaſon, and be- 
cauſe he ſometimes acted with thoſe who oppoſed the 
court, the king did not ſpeak to him fora great number 
of years. N „„ 5 
In February, 1742 3, a bill was brought into parlia- 
ment to take off the duties ot ſpirituous liquors, and to 
lay on others much lower in their room. As this alter - 
ation was thought likely to have a moſt pernicious ef- 
fect on the health and morals of the common people, 
it met with a vigorous oppoſition in the houſe of lords 

elpecially from the bench of biſhops, all of whom voted 
biſhop Sherlock and biſhop Secker : and when it paſſed 
the biſhop of Oxfard entered his diſſent. Mr Sandys 
was then chancellor of the exchequer, and this was con 


ſidered as his bill; yet ſoon after, on the death of biſhop | 
Hough, he very generoully endeavoured, without Dr 


Secker's knowledge, to obtain for him the ſee of Wor- 
cefter, It was in the courſe of the ſame year that his 
lordſhip received a letter from Dr Wiſhart, provoſt of 
Edinburgh college, recommending to him his brother 
and Mr 
Scotland, to promote a bill in parliament for provi 


Lords. 


the earlieſt opportunity, after this declaration, of ſigna- 
lizing his affection to the government, and exciting 


| that of others, by compoſing a ſermon on the occaſion, 
| which he preached at St James's church the 26th of the 
lame month. A motion was ſoon after made in the 
houſe of Lords to attaint the pretender's ion, - It met 
with ſome oppolition, but was ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
| by the friends ofthe conſtitution, and amongſt others by 


| biſhop Secker, who made a ſpiritual extempore ſpeech 


ter upon it to his clergy, and drew u 


London in October, he preached the above-mentioned 
ſermon again at his church and both his .chapels, 


it to be printed, went down to a county meeting at Ox- 


he preſented his ſermon to the king. 


amongſt the firſt of the many excellent ones which 
were publiſhed on that occaſion. — 

In the ſpring of the 
the gout in her ſtomach. She was a woman of great 
ſlenſe and merit, but of a very weak and ſickly conſtitu- 
tion. They had been married upwards of twenty years, 
during the 8 part of which time, her extreme bad 
ſtate of health and ſpirits had put his affection to the 
ſevereſt trials; by which, inſtead of being leflened, it 
ſeemed to become ſtronger every day. He attended her 


che king's direction, with a meſſage to his royal high- 


| In all her long illneſs with the greateſt care and * 
: | „ 


and ſeveral ſpoke againſt it. Amongſt the latter were 


allace, deputies from the eſtabliſhed — = 
ling 


Some time before this the nation began to be alarmed 
with the appearances of a rebellion. About the middle 
of February, 1743-4, the king ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes of parliament, acquainting them, that the pre- 
tender's fon was meditating an invaſion of the kingdom 
from the coaſt of France, The biſhop of Oxford took 


in its favour. When the rebellion actually broke out 
in September, 1745, he ſeat immediately a circular let- 
and promoted 
an addreſs from them to the king. On his return to 


with ſome alterations and improvements, and leaving 
tord, and back again. in a few days to St James's, when 


5 It was much read 
and admired, and has been ranked by the beſt judges, 


your, 1748, Mrs Secker died of 


—— 


a maintenance for their widows and children, which 
many of them imagined the biſhops would oppoſe. Dr 
Secker paid them all the civility, and did them all tlie 
ſervice he could. None of the bench oppoled their 
bill either publicly or privately, and it was moved for 
by a biſhop at each of its three readings in the houſe of 


: 
* 
„ 
as 
| 


miniſters, and that the biſhops had done right. 


8 E C | 
neſs, and was always ready to break off any engagement, 
ment's eaſe or chearfulneſs. 77 

Not long aſter this a bill came into the houſe of Lords 
and afterwards paſſed into an act, by which all letters 
ot orders to Scotch epiſcopal miniſters, not granted by a 
biſhop of the church ot England or Ireland, were dis- 
allowed from Michaelmas, 1748, whether dated before 


that time or after. This the biſhop of Oxford thought 
a great hardſhip, and ſpoke largely againſt it in the houſe. 


He was anſwered, but with much civility and reſpect, by 
lord chancellor Hardwicke, who favoured the bill. 
the committee however the majority were againſt it, of 
which all the biſhops preſent- made part. Biſhop Tho- 


In 


mas, of Lincoln, alſo tpoke againſt it upon the report. 


But there they were outvoted. Dr Wiſhart, the pro- 
_ voſt of Edinburgh college, told his lordſhip afterwards, | 


that he thought the bill was too hard on the epiſcopal 


The part which Dr Secker tock in this affair did him 


not the leaſt diſſervice with his friend the lord chancel- 


lor, whoſe fentiments he oppoſed; and who a little be- 
fore had made a propoſal to him, that if the deanery of 


St Paul's became vacant, he ſhould take it in exhange | 


for the rectory of St James's, and the prebend of Dur- 
ham. The biſhop accepted the offer, but told his lord- 


the duke of Newcaſtle, who was then at Hanover with 


the king, recommending the biſhop of Oxford for the 
deanery. His majeſty conſented, and he was inſtalled | 
in December, 1750. 3 „ 


It was no wonder 


ſerve 0 all reſpects. But far the largeſt and moſt 


owed to him; and moſt deeply regretted the loſs of a 


prom whoſe charaCter they reverenced, and by whoſe 


abours and inſtructions they had ſo greatly profited. 


When he preached his farewel ſermon, the whole audi- 
ence melted into tears. 
_ Prayers and good wiſhes of thoſe whom every honeſt man 
would be moſt ambitious to pleaſe ; and there are num- 
bers ſtill living, who retain a ſtrong and grateful remem- | 
brance of his inceſſant and tender ſolicitude for their 
welfare. „ tk re os exp og ei 
Having now more leiſure both to proſecute his own 
ſtudies, and to encourage thole of others, he gave Dr 
Church conſiderable affiftanceytin his irt and ſecond 
 Pindicatian of the miraculous Pewers, &c. againſt Dr Mid- 
dleton, which were publiſhed in the years 1750 and 
1751; and he was of equal uſe to him in his Analy/is of 
lord Bolingbrobe s Wirks, which appeared a few years 


He was followed with the 


afterwards. About the ſame time began the late Arch- 


deacon Sharp's controverſy with the followers of Mr 
Hutchinſon, which was carried on to the end of the 


year1755- The ſubjeQts-of it were the me:ning of the 


words Elohim and Berith, the antiquity of the Hebrew 
language and character, the expoſition of the word Che- | 
rubim. Thele pieces made together three volumes in 


Octavo. Biſhop Secker read over all Dr Sharp's papers 


betore they went to preſs, and corrected and improved 
them throughour. Chas 


But the eale which this late change of ſituation gave 


him was very ſoon diſturbed by a heavy and unexpected 
ſtroke, the loſs of his three friends, biſhops Butler, Ben- 


any ſtudy, previded company could procure her a mo- 


— 


ſmip he ſhould, not remind him of it, which he- never did. 
Notwichſtanding that, about two years afterwards, on | 
the nomination of Dr Butler, dean of St Paul's, to the | 


| | made upon him by a noble lord in relation to this 
ſee of Durham, lord Hardwicke immediately wrote to | 


creditable Part of chem were duly ſenſible of what they 


WP 


During the whole time that he was dean of St Paul's 
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ſon, and Berkley, who were all cut off within the {pace. 


of one year. Of thele eminent men who were thus 
joined in death, as they had been throughout life, and 


| with whom biſhop Secker was moſt intimately conneQ= 
ed from his earlieſt years, two are ſo well known tothe 


world by their immortal writings, and the juſt applauſe 
of contemporary authors, that they need no other me- 
r e 

In the beginning of the year 1753, a bill for the natu- 
ralization of the Jews, commonly called the Jew Bill, hnad 
paſſed both houſes of parliament with little or no oppO- 
{ition, But a great clamour being raiſed againſt it 


| without doors, it was thought adviſeable that the duke 


of Newcaſtle ſhould move for the repeal of it, on the 
firſt day of the Seſſion in the next winter. And he de- 


firing to be ſeconded by a biſhop, Dr Secker was fixed 


on for that purpoſe. He accordingly roſe up after the | 


| duke, and made a ſpeech, which had the good fortune 


to be remarkably well received; though lord Weſtmor- 


land faid, that for ſome time he thought the biſhop had 


been.ſpeaking againſt the repeal, having advanced more 
in favour ot the bill, than he had ever heard before. He 
ſpoke afterwards for a clauſe to diſable jews from being 
patrons of livings, which ſome thought they might; but 


the defire of the houle for the ſimple repeal prevailed, 


and he was adviſed not to divide it on the clauſe. On 
this occaſion it was that he vindicited his friend Dr 
Sherlock, with great ſpirit, againſt ſome {ſevere attacks 


bill; for which generous proceeding he had the biſnop's 


he attended divine ſervice conſtantly in that cathedral 


8 ü FO, . | twice every day, whether in reſidence or not; and, in 

"1 hat after preſiding over ſo exten- | 

five and populous a pariſh for upwards of ſeventeen 
years, biſhop Secker ſhould willingly conſent to be re- 
leaſed trom a burthen, which began now to grow too 

great for hig ſtrength. Some of his pariſhioners toc had | 

eq quited him but ill for the pains he ſincerely took to 


concert with the other three reſidentiaries, eſtabliſhed 
the cuſtom” of always preaching their own turns in the 
aſternoon, or exchanging with each other only; which, 
excepting the caſe of illneſs, or extraordinary accidents, 
was very eee obſerved. | 


In the Summer months he reſided conftantly at his 


_ epiicopal houſe at Cuddeſden. Here he preached con- 


ſtantly in his church every Sunday morning, and read 
a lecture on the catechiſm in the evening; (both which 
he continued to do in Lambeth chapel after he became 
archbiſhop;) and in every other a within his own n 
proper department, was himſelf that devout, diſcreet, 


| diftnterefted, laborious, conſcientious paſtor, which he 


wiſhed and exhorted every clergyman in his dioceſe to : 


| become. | 


A conduct like this could not fail of attracting the na- 
tice and eſteem of all thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe 
of learning and religion, in whoſe thoughts he had been 


long marked out for the higheſt honours of his profeſ- 
ion. 


ford upwards of twenty years; going on that whole 


without an 
kf 


time in the ſame even courſe of duty, and enjoying 
with the higheſt reliſh thoſe leiſure hours, which his re- 


tirement at Cuddeſden ſometimes afforded him, for the 


proſecution of his favourite ſtudies. At length how- . 


ever his diſtinguiſhed merit prevailed over all the poli- 


tical obſtacles to his advancement ; and placed him, 
effort or application of his own, in that 
importatt flation which he had ſhewn himſelf fo well 
qualified to adorn. For within a very few days after the 
death of archbiſhop Hutton, he received a meſſage from 
the duke of Newcaſtle, acquainting him that his grace 
had propoſed him to the king for the vacant ſee of Cau- 


| terbury. He returned the duke a ſhort note of thanks, 


expreſſing at tne ſame time his wiſhes that his majeſſy 
might fix cn a properer perſon. Soon after this his - 


grace deſired an interview with the biſhop, at which he 
inlormed his lordſhip that the King had appointed him 
"ONO WY arch- 


10 


He continued notwithſtanding in the {ce of Ox= _ 
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In accepting this high and burthenſome ftation 


through lite, he ſacrificed his own eaſe and comfort to 


cious ſovereign, (in which the archbiſhep of courie 


born in that pariſh) and he was afterwards called upon 


And of making any effectual and durable impreſſions 
dt religion on their uncivilized minds, would ad- 
mit. But Dr Mayhew, of Boſton in New-England, | 
having in an angry pamphlet accuſed the ſociety of not 
__ ſufficiently anſwering thele good purpoſes, and of de- | 
_ parting widely from the ſpiritof their c | 
injuridus reflections interſperſed on theichutch cf Eng. 
land, and the deſign of appointing biſhops in Ameri- 


_ - eftabliſhment of proper ſchools, the diſtribution of 
nuſeful books, the good conduct ofthe miſſionaries, the 


fl « 
-. 


0 
archbiſhop. This promotion accordingly tock place, 
and he was confirmed at Bow- church, April 21, 17 ol 

Ne + 


Secker acted on that principle which influenced him | 


conſiderations of public utility. He had never once 
through his whole life aſked preterment for himſelf, 
nor ſhewn any unbecoming eagerneſs for it; and the 
uſe be made cf his newly acquired dignity. very clearly | 
ſhewed, that rank, and wealth, and power had in no o- 
ther light any charms for him, than as they enlarged the 
ſphere of his active and induſtrious benevolence. 
In little more than two years after his grace's promo- 
tion to the ſee of Canterbury, died the late King George 
the Second. Ot what paſſed on that occaſion, ard ot 
the form obſerved in proclaiming our preſent moſt gra- 


took the lead,) his grace has left an account in writing. 
He did the ſame with regard to the ſubſequent ceremo- 
nials of marrying and crowning their pretent majeihes, 


per precedents and directions. He had before, when 
rector of St James's, baptized the new king, (who was 


to perform the ſame office for the greateſt part of his 
majeſty's children ;—a remarkable, and perhaps unex- 


| ampled, concurrence of ſuch incidents in the life of one | 


man. | . 
All deſigns and inſtitutions that tended to advance 
good morals and true religion he patronized with zeal 
and generoſity, He contributed largely to the mainte- 
nance of ſchools for the poor, to rebuilding or repair- 


ing parſonage houies and places of worſhip, and gave | 
at one time no leſs than 5ool. towards erecting a cha- 
pel in the pariſh ot Lambeth, to which he afterwards 


added near 100l. more. To the ſociety for promoting 
_ chriftian knowledge he was a liberal benefactor; and 


to that for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, of 


which he was the preſident, he paid much attention ; 
was conſtant at all the meetings of its members, (e- 
ven ſometimes when his healrti would but ill permit it) 
and ſuperintended their deliberations with conſummate 
prudence and temper. He was ſincerely deſirous to 


improve to the utmoſt that excellent inſtitution, aud to 
diffuſe the knowledge and belief of chriſtianity as wide 


as the revenues of the ſociety, and the extreme dithicult 


larter, with many 


ca; his grace on all thefe accounts thought himleit 
called upon to confute his invectives, which he did in 
a ſhort anonymous piece; entitled, An Anſwer to Dr 
Mayhew's Obſervations on the Charter and Conduct of 
the Society of propagating the Golpel ; printed for 
Rivington in 1704, and reprinted in America = 
It is not neceflary to enter here into the merits of 
this queſtion. It is before the public, and every one is 
enabled to judge for himſelf. But though the arch- 
biſhop was a ſincere and avowed friend to that meaſure, 
yet it was by no means the only or the principal object 
of concern in regard to the colonies. The advance- 
ment of true piety and learning, the converſion of the 
Indians and Negroes, as far as it was practicable, the 
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preſervation of peace and harmony amongft the diffe- 
rent religious communities in thoſe parts of the Britiſh 
empire; theſe things had a very large ſhare in his 
thoughts, and in; the correſpoadence which he conſtant- 
ly kept up with a few of the ableſt and worthieſt men 
in the American provinces.” The letters which he 
wrote to them, on theſe, and ſuch like ſubjects, are 
highly expreſſive of his paſtcral character; and repre- 
lent in a very pleaſing light bis truly benevolent diſpo- 
ſition, his condeſcenſion to perſons of the loweſt ſta- 


tion, his indefatigable application to every affair that 


came before him, his zeal to promote the intereſts of re- 


sion in general, and the church. of England in parti- 
_ cular ; not by warm and violent counſels, but by me- 
thods of tenderneſs and brotherly kindneſs towards thoſe 


who embraced a different intereſt, Of thete things 
the Americans will ever retain a grateful remembrance; 
and have, in their letters to this country, expreſſed 
their ſenſe of his kind attention to them in the ſtrong- 


eſt and moſt affectionate terme. 
which in conſequence of his ſtation he had the henour 


ny ſolemnize, and in which he found a great want of pro- 


The welfare, the credit, the good influence of the 


| clergy he had entirely at heart, and ſuffered nothing to 


eſcape bis notice, that could in any proper way promote 
them. He earneftly. endeavoured to prevent unworthy 
men from bringing diſgrace on the profeſſion and con- 
tentpt on religion, by entering into orders. With this 
view it was that he fo ſtrongly recommended the great- 
eft care and caution in ſigning teſtimonials. © They 
are,“ ſays he, © the only ordinary information that we 
have in a cale of the utmoſt importance, where we have 
a right to be informed, For no one can imagine, that 
we are to ordain whoever comes, or depend on clan- 
deſtine intelligence. We muſt therefore, and do depend 
on regular teſtimonials.— every part of which ought to 
de con ſidered betore it is given, and noconſideration paid 
to neighbourhood, acquaintance, friendſhip, compaſſion, 
importunity, when they ſtaad in competition witk 
truth. ——it may be ſometimes hard for-you to re- 
tuſe your hand to improper perſons ; but it is only one 
of the many hardſhips which conſcience bids men un- 
| dergo reſolutely when they are called to them. It would 
be much harder, that your biſhop ſhould be miſled, the 
church of God injured, and the poor wretch himſelf 
aſſiſted to invade ijecrilegiouſly an office, at the thought 
of which he bath cauſe to tremble,” If any ſuch how- 
ever had unhappily found means to obtain ordination, 


| y | be did his utmoft to prevent their further progreſs ; or if 
of eſtabliſhing ſchools and miſſions amongſt the Indians, B | 


| that could not-be done, very openly ſignified his diſlike 
| of their conduct; nor could he ever bring himſelf to 
treat them, however conſiderable their rank might be 
with any marks of eſteem or reſpec, © 
Men of worth and eminence in the church he che- 
riſhed and befriended, aud endeavoured to bring forward 
into ſtatious where they might be ſingularly uſeful. 
Above all he diſtinguiſhed, with peculiar marks of his 
| tavour, the conſcientious and diligent pariſh prieft. He 
was of opinion, that © the main ſupport of piety and 
morals conſiſted in the parochial lahours of the cler- 
gy ; and that, if this country could be preſerved from 
utter profligateneſs and ruin, it muſt be by their means. 
| For their aſſiſtance therefore in one important branch ot 
| their duty, he gave them in his third archiepiſcopal 
charge directions tor writing and ſpeaking ſermons. 
The thoughts of ſuch a man on ſo nice and difficult a 
ſabject, muſt naturally raiſe ſome expectations, and that 
exp«Ctation will not be diſappointed. They are the e- 
vident reſult of a ſound judgment, matured by long ex- 
perience and a thorougn knowledge of mankind, and 
are every way Worthy of one who was himſelf fo great 
a a maſter of that ſpecies of compolition and elocution. 


| It was his purpole, after ſpeaking of flated inſtructions, 


to have gone on to occaſional ones; but he did not live 
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ters, in the' concluſion of his anſwer to Dr Mayhew, 
which well deſerves to be here laid at full length before 


nmauation of chriſtians in our colonies, that we are friends 


F 4 


that deſig 


horted ſis clergy to do the ſame, eſpecially thoſe who | 
in {ſuch a candid, ſenſible, and charitable way, as did 
the author great honour, ſhewed the amiable ſpirit of 
chriſtianity in an advantageous light,” and was worthy _ 
the pen of a metropolitan, * whole chriftian modera- 
tion,“ he acknowledges to be the leaſt ſhining part of 
his reſpectable character. 
publihed to ſome of the late bold apologies for popery | grounds be added, that archbiſhop Secker in this place 
were written at his inſtance, and under his direction. 
He had the good fortune to preſerve ſome perſons of 
__ conſequence from embracing that communion, and to 


| laity, into the church of England. 


coming ſpirit; yet it never inſpired him with any de- 
ſire to oppreis or aggrieve thoſe of a different way of 
- thinking, or to depart from the principles of religious 


_ conſcientious and valuable claſs of men, and was far 

| from taking the ſpirit of certain writings to be the ſpi- 

& rit of the whole body. With ſome of the moſt emi- | 
nent of them, Watts, Doddridge, Leland, Lardner, he | 


1 ee and eſteemed; and to ſuch amongſt 
F 


Nor was his concern for the proteſtant cauſe confined 


he gave occalional relief, and to ſome of their univer- 


opportunity, and believe the members of it are ſenſible 


the advantages, religious and civil, which they can de- 


„„ ih 97 » Jn 
as he hingelf foreboded he ſhould not, to accompliſh 


The eqduct which he obſerved towards the ſeveral 
diviſions jnd denominations of chriſtians in this king- 
dom, waſſuch as ſhewed his way of thinking to be tru- 
ly liberaland catholic, The dangerous ſpirit of popery 
indeed, le thought ſhould always be kept under proper 
legal refraint on account of its natural oppoſition not 
only to the religious, but the civil rights of mankind. 
He therefore obterved its movements with care, and ex- 


were ſiated in the midſt of Roman catholic families; 
againftwhoſe influence they were charged to be upon 
their gdard, and were furntſhed with proper books, or 
d f for that purpoſe. He took all fit oppor- 
tunitics of combating the errors of the church of Rome 
in his own writings; and the beft anſwers, which were 


receive ſeveral converts from it, both of the clergy and 


With the diſſenters his grace was ſincerely deſirous of 
| cultivating a good underſtanding, Though firmly at- 
tached to the church of England, and ready on all pro- 
per occaſions to defend its diſcipline doctrines with be- 


liberty, by which he conſtantly regulated his own con- 
duct, and wiſhed that all others would regulate theirs. 
He conſidered the proteſtant diſſenters in general as a 


maintained an intercourſe of friendſhip or civility; by 
the moſt candid and conſiderate part of them he was 


em as needed help, ſhewed no leſs kindneſs and libe- 
rality than to thoſe of his own communion. 


to his own country. He was well known as the great 

' patron and protector of it in various paris of Europe; 
From whence he had frequent applications for ailftance, 
which never failed of being favourably received. To 

ſeveral foreign proteſtants be allowed penſions, to others 


ſi ties was an annual benefactor © 
| There is therefore the utmoft reaſon to believe that he 
ipeke the language of his heart, in relation to theſe ma- 


the reader. | 


„Our inclination is to live in friendſhip with all the 

proteſtant churches. We aflift and protect thoſe on the 

continent of Europe as well as we are able. We thew 
our regard to that of Scotland as often as we have an 


that we do. To thoſe who differ from us in this part 
of the kingdom, we neither attempt nor with any in- 
jury; and we ſhall gladly give proots to every denomi- 


to a toleration even of the moſt intolerant, as far as it 
is ſafe; and willing that all mankind ſhould poſſeſs all 


mand either in law or reaſon. But with thoſe who ap- 
proach nearer. to us in ſaith and brotherly love, we are 
defirous to cultivate a freer communication, paſling 
over all former dilguſts, as we beg that they would. It 
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we give them any ſeeming cauſe ot complaint, we hope | 


they will ſignify it in the moſt amicable manner. If 
they publiſh it, we hope they willpreſerve fairneſs and 
temper. If they fail in either we muſt bear it with pa- 
tience, but be excuſed from replying. If any writers 
on our fide have been leſs cool or leis civil than they 
ought and deſigned to have been, we are torry for it, 
and exhort them to char ge their ſtile it they write again, 


For it is the duty of all men, how much ſoever they dif- 
ter in opinion, to agree in mutual good-will and kind 
| behaviour.” 9 


This paſſage Dr Mayhew himſelf allows to be written 


97 


And it may on the deft 


not only expreſſed his own real ſentiments, but thoſe 


ot the preſent truly benevolent primate, and of far the 
greateſt part in every rank of the Engliſh clergy in 


general. „ = 5 
During more than ten years that Dr Secker enjoyed 


the ſee of Canterbury, he reſided conftantly at his archi- 


epiſcopal houſe at Lambeth ; as being not only moſt 


commodiouſly ſituated for his own ſtudies and employ- 
ments, but for all thoſe who on various occaſions were 

| continually obliged to have recourſe to him. Theſe. 
reaſons weighed with him ſo much, that no conſidera- 


tion, not even that of his health itſelf, could ever pre- 


vail upon him to quit that place for any length of time. 
A few months before his death indeed, the dreadful pains 
he felt had compelled him to think of trying the Bath 
waters; but that deſign was ſtopped by the fatal acci- 


dent which put an end to his life. 


His grace had been for many years ſubject to the 


gout, which in the latter part of his life returned with 


more frequency and violence, and did not go off in a 
regular manner, but left the parts affected for a long 


time very weak, and was ſucceeded by pains in different 
parts of the body About a year and a half before he 


died, after a fit of the gout, he was attacked with a pan 
ia the arm near the ſhoulder, which having continued | 


about a twelvemonth, a ſimilar pain ſeized the upper 


and outer part of the oppoſite thigh, and the arm ſoon _ 
became eaſier, This was much more grievous than 


the former, as it quickly diſabled kim from walking, 
and kept him in almoſt continual torment, except when 


he was in a reclined poſition, During this time he had 
two or three fits of the gout ; but neither the gout nor 
_ medicines alleviated theſe pains, which, with the want 
ot exercite, brought him into a general bad-habit of 


body. 


On Saturday the goth of July, 1768, he was ſeized, | 
| as he fat at dinner, with a ſickneis at his ſtomach. He 


rect vered himſelf before night, but the next evening, 


whilſt his phyſicians were, attending, and his ſer- 
vants raiſing him on his couch, he ſuddealy cried out 


that his thigh-bone was broken. The ſhock wasſo vio- 
lent, that the ſervants perceived the couch to ſhake un- 
der him, and the pain ſo acute and unexpected, that it 


overcame the firmneſs he fo remarkably poſſeſſed. He 


lay for ſome time in great agonies, but when the ſur- 
geons arrived, and diſcovered with certainty that the 
bone was broken, he was perfectly reſigned, and never 


afterwards aſked a queſtion about the event. A fever 
ſoon enſued, On Tueſday he became lethargic, and 
continued ſo till about five o'clock on Wedneſday af- 
ternoon, when he expired with great calmnels, in the 


75th year of his age. 


On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be es- 


tious about four inches in length, and at nearly the 
and 4 
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been inexpreſſibly great. 
ly be ſeldom made any complaints to them, but to his phy- 
ſicians he frequently declared his pains were fo excruci- 


His grace was in his perſon tall and comely ; in the. 
early part of life ſlender, and rather conſumptive, but 
as he advanced in yeats, his conſtitution gained ſtrength, 
ald his ſize increaſed, yet never to a degree of cor- 
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„„ 


lame diſtance from its head. The diſeaſe took its riſe 


from the internal part of the bone, and had fo intircly 
deltroyed ite ſubſtance, that nothing remained at the 
part whereit was broken but a portion of its outward in- 


tegument. And even this had many perforations, one of 


©. which vas large enevgh to admit two fingers, and was 
ile wick a furgous tubflance ariſing from within the 
bone. There was no appearance of matter about the caries, 
auch the ſurrounding parts were in a found tate. 


It was 
apparent, that the torture which his grace underwent 
during the gradual corroſion of this bone, muſt have 
Out of tenderneſs to his fami- 


ating, that unleſs ſome relief could be procured, he 
thought it would be impoſſible for human nature to 


tupport them long. Yet he bore them for upwards of 
fix months with aſtomſhing patience and fortitude ; ſat 
up generally the greater part of the day, admitted his 
particular friends to fee him, mixed with his family at 


the uſual hours, ſometimes with his uſual chearfulneſs; 


and, except ſome very flight defects of memory, retain- 


ed all his faculties and ſenſes in their full vigour til! 
within a few days of his death _ 


He was buried, purſuant to his own directions, in 


a covered paſlage, leading from a private door of the 
5 to the north door of Lambeth church; and he 


- 


orbade any monument or epitaph to be placed over 


27 
., 
4% 


pulency that was diſproportionate or troubleſome. 


greatneis of his mind, and inſpired at all times reſpect 


„ 


and awe, but peculiarly ſo when he was engaged in any 


of the more ſolemn functions of religion; into which 
he entered with ſuch devout earnefineis and warmth, 
with ſo juſt a conſciouſneſs of the place he was in, and 
the buſineſs he was about, as ſeemed to raiſe him above 


himſelf, and added new life and ſpirit to the natural 
gracefulneſs of his appearance. 2 


His countenance was open, ingenuous, and expreſ- 
five of every thing right. It varied eaſily with his ſpi- 


ſtrongly. But when it meant to ſhew pleaſure or 
and diffuſed over all his features the moſt benevolent 
and reviving complacency that can be imagined. _ 

- His intellectual abilities were of a much higher claſs 
than they who never had any opportunities of conver- 


ing intimately with him, and who form their opinion 
ol his talents from the general plainneſs of his language 
only, will perhaps be willing to allow. He had a quick 


x 


kits and his feelings; ſo as to be a faithful interpreter | 
bk his mind, which was incapable of the leaſt diſhmula- 
tion. It could ſpeak dejection, and on occaſion, anger, 

very. 
bete it ſoftened into the moſt gracious ſmile, 


arch 


- 


SK C 


apprebenſion, a clear diſcernment; a ſound j\dgment;: 
a retentive memory. He poſſeſſed that nahve good 
lente, which is the grand maſter<key to ever} art and 


{cience, and makes a man ſkilful in things he las never 


for him to know them. He compoled with 
and readineſs; and in the early part of his life\the let- 
ters which he wrote totome of his moſt tatimatefriends, 
were full of imagination, vivacity, and elegancqh, But 
when he became a pariſh prieſt, he found the gizces of 
{tile inconſiſtent with the purpoſes of paſtoral hſtruc= 
tion ; and willingly ſacrificed the reputation he\might 
eaſily have acquired as a fine writer, to the leſs ſhowy 
qualifications of a uſetul one. From that time hi made 


it his principal ſtudy to ſet every thing he-ungertgok'to 


treat upon in the cleareſt point of view; to bring his 
thoughts and his arguments as clofe together, and to 
expreſs them in as few and as intelligible words ag pof- 
ſible; admitting none but what conveyed ſome new 


| idea, or were neceſſary to throw new light en the ſub- 
| j-Q; and never waſting bis own time or that of others 
| by f{lepping out of his way for needleſs embelliſhments. 


But though in general he thus confined himſelf to the 
ſevere laws of GidaQc compoſition, (in which indeed 
conliſted his chief excellence yet he could be, where 
the occaſion called for it, pathetic, animated, nervous; 


could riſe into that true Tablime, which conſiſts not in 
p: mp of diction but grandeur of ſentiment, expreſſed 
with ſimplicity and ftrength ; of which his ſermons at- 


ford ſeveral admirable ſpecimens. _ 


\ The number of yaluable writings which he has left 
behind him is very conſiderable. Beſides the two vo- 


lumes of occaſional Sermons, which appeared in his lite- 


I time, the Lectures on theCatechiſm, the Charges, and four 
_- The dignity of his form correſponded well with the 


volumes of ſermons publiſhed ſince his death, he has 
bequeathed to the manuſcript library at Lambeth, a 
great variety of learned and curious pieces, written by 
himſelf, to be preſerved there under the fle care of the 
archbiſhop for the time being, and to be inſpected by 
no one without his grace's expreſs permiſſign. 
Amongſt theſe manuſcripts, ſome ot the moſt remark- 
able are; an interleaved Engliſh bible, in four volume 
in folio, with occaſional remarks ; upon the New Teſ- 


tament very copious; tending chiefly to clear up diffi- 
| culties, and to correct and improve the preſent tranſla- 
tion, with a view probably to a new. one; Michael's 


Hebrew bible, filled with compariſons of the antient 
verſions, emendations, and conjectures on the original 


text; two folio volumes ef notes upon Daniel; a great 


r.umber of critical diſſertations on controverted, paſſages 
of ſcripture ; remarks on ſome modern publications; 
and ſeveral volumes cf. miſcellanies, written in the for- 


mer part of his life, containing chiefly extracts from 


various authors, and obſervations upon them, the ob- 
jections of ſceptical writers to the truth of revelation, 
with anſwers to ſome, and materials or hints for anſwers 
to many others 3 gh 
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Jeſty'd council, and faw their religion making a viſible 

Progreſs; ànd though nothing appeared ready at Rome 
do be grafted upon the execution of a {cheme ſo horrid ; 
pet fo impatient were the votaries of ſuperſtition and 

"tyranny, that they determined to atchieve ſomething 
Which might at leaſt entitle them to a degree of renown 
equal to that cf the celebrated incendiary of the temple 
of Epheſns. They no doubt flattered themſelves, that, 
by deftroying the capital of England, and by dextrouſly 


* ” 
eek. tas 


a revolution in the minds of the nobility and landed 


He this ag it may; the ſcheme was put in execution. 
But though it ſucceeded in ſome meaſure, yet it was 


2 ; not productive of all the conſequences which they hoped 


would follow, and eagerly wiſhed to ſee realized. A 


great part of the city was indeed deſtroyed; but a de- 


PFaſtation ſo extenſive and ſo horrid only tended to ex- 


ite a ſpirit of inquiry, among people of all characters, 


Iinfamy of ſo much daring wickedneſs reverted with 
violence on the heads of thoſe, who, to add to the guilt 
of their former baſerreſs, attempted to fix the charge of 


the horrid fact, and the proofs which appear againſt the 
N of it, together with their impotent attempts 
to throw the guilt of it upon ſome cextain deſcriptions 


1 
1 


throwing the blame of the horrid fact upon the ſtancheſt 
| denominations of proteſtants, they would produce ſuch 


and, once more eſtabliſhing popery in the Engliſh do- 


lter its helliſh authors and abettors. In the iſſue, the 


it upon the innocent. The particular circumſtances of 


/ Intereſts of England, as might facilitate their farther in- | 
_ tentions of totally Extirpating the proteſtant religion, 


The: | ! or of a moſt horrid Phot, concerted, and pa 4 | 
+> the City of Londoy, by Fire, in the Reign of Charles II. Amo 16666. 


| bzen; ſo that this lamentable. fire, in a ſhort time, bee. > 


to the water: ſide, as far as the Three Cranes in the Vin- 


the vaſtneſs of it, and their particular care to carry war 


| ipreading of it, by pulling down houſes, and making 5 


apply all poſſible remedies to prevent it, calling upon, _ 
and helping the people with their guards, and a great _ 
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houles, ſpread itſelf ſo far before day, and with eg 
diſtraction to the inhabitants and neighbours, that care A 
was not taken for the timely preventing the further dif< . 
fuſion of it, by pulling down houſes, as ought to have '. 


came too big to be maſtered by any engines, or working 
near it, It tell out moſt unhappily too, that a violent» rg 
eaſterly wind fomented it, and kept it burning all that 
day, and the night following, ſpreading itſelf up to 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, and downwards to Cannon-ſtreet 


The people, in all parts about it, were diftrated b 


their goods. Many attempts were made to prevent the 


great intervals, but all in vain, the fire ſeizing upon the 
timber and rubbiſh, and ſo continuing itſelt even through 
thote ſpaces, and raging in a bright flame all Monday 
and Tueſday, notwithſtanding his majeſty's own, and 
his royal highneſs's indefatigable and perſonal pains to 


number of nobility and gentry unwearied aſſiſting there- 
in, for which they were requited with a thouſand bleſ- 
{ings from the poor diſtreſſed people. fe ing ve Re On 

Bythe favour of God, the wind ſlackened a little on Tue. 
day night, and the flames meeting with brick buildings 
at the Temple, by little and little it was obſerved to loſe 
its force on that ſide, ſo that on Wedneiday morning we 
began to hope well, and his royal highneſs never deſ- i 


pairing, 
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moſt happily 


more than the precaution. 


Wards of ten millions ſterling. 
lives. 


CCN "OY 
„or flickenfng his perſonal care: wrought ſo well | mediately attempted to,throw the odium and guilt of it 
yz aſkkfted in ſome parts by the lords of the coun- | upon the republicans, or, as they were then caled, the 


'Temple-church,”near Holborn-bridge, Pie-corner, Al- 


dees Cripplegate, dear the lower end of Coleman- 
ee "the endif Balinghall-ſtreet, by the Poſtern, 
upper end of Biſhoplgate-ſtreet, and Leadephall- 


Meet, at the flandard in Cornhill, at the church in Fen- 


dec Bp cwrch-ftreet, near Clothworkers-hall in Mincing-lane, 
-——— atthe middle, of Mark-lane, and at the Tower- dock. 


On Thurfday, by the blefling of God, it was wholly 


Heat down and extinguiſhed. But ſo as that evening it 
unhapp 


ily burſt out again afreſh at the Temple, by the 
falling of ſome ſparks (as is ſuppoſed) upon a pile of 
wooden buildings; but his royal highneſs, who watch- 


ed there that whole night in perſon, by the great la- 
bours and diligence uſed, and eſpecially by applying 


powder, to blow up the houſes about it, before day 


maſtered it. XA | 


His majeſty then ſat hourly in council, and ever ſince 


(ſays the London Gazette of the 8th of that month,) 


hath continued making rounds about the city, 1n all 


Parts of it where the danger and miſchief was the great- 
* et, till this morning that he hath ſent his grace the duke 
of Albemarle, whom he hath called for to aſſiſt him on 


this great occaſion, to put his happy and ſucceſsful 
hand to the finiſhing this memorable deliverance. 


During the progreſs of this dreadful conflagration, 
orders were given for pulling down various houſes in the 
Tower of London, in order to preſerve the grand ma- 
© gazine of gunpowder in that fortrel3; to the preſerva- 


tion of which, the violent eaſterly wind contributed 


* Many thouſands of citizens, who by this calamity, 


Pere deprived of their habitations, retired to the fields, 
-— Ueftitute of all neceſſaries, and expoſed to the inclemen- | 
e of the weather, till a ſufficient number of huts could 
= be erected for their relief. In order to mitigate the diſ- 


tity of naval bread to be diftributed among them; and 


-mHMued a proclamation, commanding the magiſtrates of 
=: the city to encourage the bringing of all kinds cf provi- 


By the certificate of Jonas Moore and Ralph Gatrix, 


he ſurveyors appointed to examine the ruins, it appear- 
his dreadful fire over-ran 373 acres of ground with- 
inthe walls, and burnt 13,200 houſes, 89 pariſh church- 
es, beſides chapels; and that only eleven pariſh churches 
= Within the walls were ſtanding. 
2: To this account may alſo be added the magnificent 
= buildingsof St Paul's cathedral. Guildhall, the Royal Ex- 


change, Cuſtom houſe, and Blackwell-hall; many hoſ- 


5 Pitals and libraries, fifty-two halls of the city companies, 


and a great number of other ſtately edifices; together 


with chree of the city gates, and the priſons of Newgate, 
the Fleet, the Pou'try and Wood-ſtect compters; the 


lols of which, by the beſt calculation, amounted to up- 
And notwithſtanding 
deſtcuQion, yet only fix perſons loſt their 


Various were the conjectures of the people, not in 


the ſecret, concerning the cauſe or the authors of this 
_ tingular calamity. At firft ſome imagined that it had 
been caſual ; but from a train of ſtriking circumſtances, 
ir ster wards appeared to have been perpetrated by the 


hands of villains who had fold themſelves to become ac- 
tors in ſo unparallelled a devaſtation. 


When it became no longer poſſible to refer the me- 
larcholly event to chance, the papiſts, who found them- 


2 


e *poiated out by the general ſuffrage of the wretched | 


authors of their direful calamity, im- 
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| were aſſiſted, the 


common- wealth men, as they, even before thy perpe- 
tration of the horrid fact, had taken meaſures, though 
without effect, to caſt the blame of it upon the Dutch. 


But they brought forward no proof of their le alle- 
gation. All they could adduce as a proof was hat ſuf- 
ficient to found even the lighteſt conjecture. They 


could only ſay that the fire happened or became formi- 
dable on the 3d of September, a day eſteemed forturiate 
by the republicans on account of the victories of| Dun- 
bar and Worceſter, obtained by Oliver Cromwell when 
he was general of the common- wealth of England! 
But ſtubborn facts have fixed the guilt upon the true 
authors of ſo deteſtable a crime. 
The Engliſh fleet had landed cn the Vly, an iſland ly- 
ing near the Texel, and had byrat it: upon which ſome 
came to De Wit, and offered a revenge, that, if they 
would ſet London on fire. Ht re- 
jetted the propoſition; for he ſaid, he would not make 
the breach wider, nor-the quarrel irreconcileable. He 
ſaid, it was brought him by one of the Labadiſts, as 
{ent to them by fome others. He made no turther re- 
fexions on the matter till the city was burnt. Then he 
began to ſuſpect there had been a deſign, and that they 
had intended to draw him into it, and to lay the 
odium of it upon the Dutch, But he could hear nc 
news of thoſe who had ſcat that propoſition to him. Ir 
the April before, lome obſcure perſons were found in: 
plot, and hanged; who, at their execution, confeſſec 
they had been ſpoken to, to aſſiſt ina deſign ot buraing 
Londoa on the ſecond ot September. This was printec 
in the gazette of that week. Now the fire breaking ou 
on the ſccond, made all people conclude, that ther- 
was a deſign {ome time velore on foot for doing it. 
The Papiſts were generally charged with it, Ont 


| Hubert, a French p apiſt, was ſelzed on in Eſſex, as hi 
t 


was getting out of the way in great confuſien. He con 
teſled, he had begun the fire, and perſiſted it his con: 
feſſion to his death; for he was hanged upon no othe 


| evidence but that of his own confeſſion. It is true, h 


gave ſo broken an account of the whole matter, that hi 
was thought mad, Yet he was blindfolded, and carrie 
to ſeveral places of the city: and then, his eyes being 
opened, he was aſked, if that was the place: and bein; 
carried to wrong places, after he looked round about fo 

{ome time, he ſaid, that was not the plzce: but whei 
| he was brought to the place where it firſt broke out, h 


| affirmed that was the true place. Howel, then the re 


corder of London, was with him; and had much di! 
courle with him; and that he concluded, it was impol 
{ible that it could be a melancholy dream. The horro 
of the fact, and the terror of death, and perhaps ſom 
engegements in confeſſion, might nut him in ſuch dil 
order, that it was not poſſible to draw a clear accoun 
of any thing from him, but of what related to himſel! 
Tillotſon, who believed that the city was burnt on de 
ſign, told a circumſtance that made the papiſts employ 
ing luch a crazed man in ſuch a ſervice more credible 
Langhorn, the popiſh counſellor at law, who for man 
years paſſed for a proteſtant, was diſpatching a half-wii 
ted man to manage elections in Kent before the reſtc 
ration. Tillotſon, being preſent, and obſerving what 
ſort of man he was, aſked Langhorn, how he coul 
employ him in {uch ſervices. Langhorn anfwered, 
was a maxim with him in dangerous ſervices, to em 
ploy none but half-witted men, if they could be but fc 
cret, and obey orders; for, it they ſhould change tae 
minds, and turn informers iiiſtead of agents, it would b 
caſy to diſcredit them, and to carry off the weight c 
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W mad-men, and ſo not like to be truſted in critical 


A moſt extraordinary paſſage, tho! it is but a pre- 
option, was told me {ſays biſhop N by doctor 
d and the counteſs of Clarendon The latter had a 
eſtate in the new river that is brought from Ware 
>ndon, which is brought together at Iſlington, where 


is a great room full of pipes that convey it through 


je ſtreets of London. The conſtant order of that 
er was, to ſet the pipes a running on Saturday 
t, that ſo the ciſterns might be all full by Sunday 
ning, there being a more than ordinary conſump- 
Jof water on that day. There was one Grant, a 
$3, under whoſe name Sir William Petty publiſhed 
oblervations on the bills of mortality: he had tome 
> before applied himſelf to Lloyd, who had great 


it with the counteſs of Clarendon; and ſaid, he could 
that eſtate conſiderably, if the would make him 


flee for her. His ſchemes were probable ; and he 
made one of the board that governed that matter: 
by that he had a right to come, as oft as. he plea ſ- 
to view their works at [ſlington. He went thither 
Saturday before the fire broke out, and calling for 


Ney of the place where the heads of the pipes were, 


urned ail the cocks that were then open, and ſtopt 
water, and then went away, and carried the keys 


him. So when the fire broke out next morning, 


opened the pipes in the ſtreets to find water; but 
e was none. 


cocks turned. And it was long before the water got 
ondon. Grant indeed denied that he had turned the 
ks: but the officer cf the works affirmed, that he had, 
prding to order, {ct them all a running, and that no 


keſſed he had carried away the keys, but pretended 
id it without deſign. | 9 15 | 


ſure, to the withes of the wicked contrivers, yet, in- 
d of being prejudicial, it was, in the end, productive 
the moſt happy conſequences to the metropolis. It 
tainly, for a time, occaiioned the moſt diſtizgu:ſhed 
rels to the inhabitants, bur it afforded an ayportuni- 
that never happened before, and, in all human pro- 
pility, never may again, of reſtoring the city with more 
iformity, conveniency, and wholelomeneſs, than could 
expected in a town of progreſſive growth. The 


2ets were before narrow, cro ke, and incommodious; 


E houles chiefly of wood, dark, clote, andill-contrived; 


Ich ſeveral ſtories projecting beyond each other, as 
Y roſe, over the narrow ſtreets. 


 The-free-: cit. 
lation of the air was, by the!: means, ol-ſt.ucted ; 


| the people breathed a ſtagnant unwholelome ele- 


nt, replete with foul effluvia, fyilicient of itlelf to | 
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And ſome hours were loſt in ſending 
lington, where the door was to be broke open, and 


on had got the keys from him, beſides Grant; who. 


hough.this diabolical ſcheme took place, in a great 
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generate putrid diſorders, and diſpoſed to harbour an 


* 
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open, and the buildings principally formed of brick; o 
that if, either by accident or-otherwite,. a fire Thould 
happen in future, its progreſs” wong e ſoon tipped, 
and the diretul conſequences which ge tile tro 
ſuch circumſtances rendered trifling. 7997 EET 
_ Befides the conveniences already mentioned, the fire 
of London was certainly productive of an anni oh 8 
the moſt valuable nature, namely, the extirpation k 
| that contagious and deſtructive diſtemper the plague, 
which but the year before, had brought thouſands to 
| their graves. This horrid diſeaſe had made great de- 

vaſtation among the inhabitants, not only of the metro- 
polis, but different parts of the kingdom, at various pe- 

riods; but, thank God, its baneful influence has never 
taken place here ſince the before- mentioned cataitrophe, 
and there 1s great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the fire material- 
ly contributed to the production of fo happy a eircum- 
ſtance. _ 3 W . 
Io perpetuate, however, the remembrance of ſo ſin- 
i gular an occurrence,.a monument was erected in that 
part of the city near which the fire began. It is eſteem- 
ed the nobleſt modern column in the world; and may, 
in ſome reſpects, vie with the moſt celebrated of anti- 


4 
, * 
1 


and Antoninus. —— The Auguſt monument bears the 
following inſcription, in Engliſh— _ ee 


In the year of Chriſt 1666, the | 
tember, at the diſtance of 202 feet, (the height of this 


ven on by a high wiad, not only waſted the adjacent 


noe and fury. 


dred ftreets. Of the fix and twenty wards it utterly; 


e fifteen, and left eight others ſhattered and ha 
burat. 


ö 


city wall, to Holborn- bridge. 


| | conflagration of the world.. The deſtruction W 
{udden, for in a ſmall ſpace of time the ſame city ws - 
leen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three 7 
days after, when this fatal fire had baffled all human 
counſels and endeavours in the opinion of all, it ſtoßp- 
ped, as it were, by a command from heaven, and was © 
ou every ide extinguiſhed,” , i 
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quity, which are conſecrated to the names 01 Trajan Ve. 


{econd day of Sep- | 2 
column j a terrible fire broke out at midnight, which, di- 


parts, but allo very remote places, with incredible 
It conſumed eighty- nine churches, the *: 

city gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, holpitals, | =? 
| {chocl;, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately ed:fices, thit“ 
teen thouſand two hundred dwelling houles, tour hun- 
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The ruins of the city were four hundred this ? 
| ty fix acres, from the Tower by the Thames ſide, to tile 

Temple church; and from the north-eaſt gate, along ii 
To the eſtates and f 
tunes of the citizens, it was mercileſs, but to their lives ©: 
very favourable, that it might in all things retemble these 


-| peſtilential taint it might receive, All theſe inconve- 
niences were removed, by the ſtreets being made more 


- 


_ 


H AVING now, through the kind Providence of God, brought to a concluſion the hiſtory of the moſt emine 


Apoſtles of the Lamb, for which he has not had his marcyrs and confetfors in ſome age of the world? Here every d 
muſt behold, every mind muſt receive the fulleſt evidence of the invincible and triumphant force of heaven-born Tzvy 


wonder *© a great multitude, which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, ſtand; 
before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands, ſaying, Salvation to o 


that there were even too many, They were told that every neu act of martyrdom exhibited only ſcenes of thockiM 
Prutal barbarity, ſimilar to thoſe which had, only a moment before, harrowed up every difagreeable ſenſation in FM 
human ſoul. Had they introduced all, or even the greateſt part of the Martyrs, whoſe ſavoury memory remains e 

balmed in the particular hiſtories pf the countries where they were honoured to ſeal the Teſtimony of Jrsvs with th 
blood, the work would have Cwellef | 45 
tions, in order to become acquainted with the characters and ſufferings of individuals, famous in their generations, 
, theſe nations. The greateſt object of folicitude to the Editors, was, in giving a fuccin account of the acts of marty 


_ ence, for which the Martyrs heroically ſuffered; to enumerate conciſely as many only of theſe tragical a&ts as might ſerve Mi 
ſhew the barbarous ſpirit of the times, and of thatfeligion which could authorize, or even permit the exerciſe of ſuch cru 
ties upon their fellow men, and chriſtians acknowledged by all the world better than themſelves; and to manifeſt t. 
power of he Captain of their ſalvation in always making his faithful ſuit more than conquerors over unfeeling perſecutdf 
and cruel murderers. This deſign they judged to be more laudable in itſelf, and more agieeable to the withes of theff 


many more, by long protracted details of gibbets, axes, wheels, racks, boots, thummikins, and every other ſpecies a 
made of ſavage cruelty and murder. | 155 | | 3 > 


proper allowances for general works, fuch as the Biographical aud Martyrological Dictionary is. The Editors of ſuc 
works are debtors to the public, which is exceedingly various in its taſte, What may greatly pleaſe one deſcription of res 
ders, would irritate, perhaps inflame other deſcriptions, equally numerous. This we found in the courſe of this work 
Thoſe of the Arminian ſyſtem complained bitterly that our martyrs were all Calviniſts, and that our confeſſors generally 
were of the ſame religious ſentiments. Theſe remonſtrances were the foie reaſon why ſome few lives were inſerted 
whoſe peculiar principles, we well knew were not approved by not a few of our worthy friends: But the work itſel 


fence of the Proteſtant Cauſe, and as ſtanch enemies to the antichriftian kingdom. Even Dr Swift wrote the Draper” 


againſt the lateſt Popiſh Bill was amongſt Mr Welley's lalt work, 


pleaſed to confer on her, by their numerous ſubſcriptions ; and by their cheerful and ſteady perſeverance till its conclu: 
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3 To the SUBSCRIBERS for the Biocrar' :caL and MarTYRoLOGICar 3 


Martyrs, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed Confeſſors, who ever confirmed the Teſtimony of Jeſus with their blood, or ado- of 


the doEtrine of the Redeemer by their lives, —The Editors cannot help expreſſing their thankfulneſs to God for his kin = 


\ 


nels, and congratulating the numerous and reſpeQable ſubſcribers for the work, on their having now in their poſſeſſion; 
that is moſt remarkable in the Martyrologies of the juſtly celebrated Fox, Clark and others; and all that is excellent 
the lives of Calamy, Clark, and Middleton. Having their libraries enriched with this treaſure, they have now in the 


poſſeſſion a golden chain of the moſt demonſtrative proof, not only of the truth of the chriſtian religion in general, ind 
poſition to the daring deiſm of the paſt and preſent age; but alſo of every particular truth, or word of Chriſt's patienſſ 
in the ſacred volume. Where 1s the truth to be found in the writings of Moſes or the Prophets, the Evangelist 


Here the very enemies as well as the friends of Revelation, and of its ſeveral important doctrines, muſt behold wig 


God which ſitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 


Notwi:hſtanding the almoſt countleſs multitude of eminent martyrs brought forward to view in this volume, ſon; 
naturally partial to their own country, have thought that we have produced too few Britiſh, eſpecially Scotch, mart; 


doms. But in the courſe of the publication, the Editors received, both from the South and the North, frequent hif q 
x 
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enormouſly. Recourſe muſt ever be had to the particular and local hiftories of 


q 


dom in different ages and nations of the world, to exhibit clearly the important, ſacred cAvsE, or word of Chri/i”s pal 


numerous and judic:dus friends, than to indulge the barbarous taſte of a few readers, and to hurt the humane feelings q 
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We flatter ourſelves that our worthy friends, ſubſcribers to this work, have conſidered and are ever ready to mak 
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roves, that none were allowed a place in it, but ſuch as had, either one way or other, ſignalized themſelves in the de: 


Letters, which prevented the pernicious effects of the Pretender's machinations in Ireland ;—and an explicit teſtimon) 


In fine; M. ANGUS, in the humbleſt manner, bes leave to take this opportunity of acknowledging herſelf a debto 
to all ker worthy friends, in both diviſions of the Iſland, encouragers of this work, for the favours they have bee! 


fior. And, now, ſhe humbly preſumes to preſent herſelf at the feet of the tame indulgent PUBLIC, reſpettully ſoliciting 
its patronage and encouragement in the publication of a yet greater Wo k, which ite has juſt now undertaken]ylſ 
viz, A new and beautiful Edition of the Exposttion of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, by the late REV 
Ma Marrauzew Hezxky; of which the firſt Number is already publiſhed ; and for which Propoſals have been emitted and 
are now humbly offered to the attention of all her friends, and of the religious public in general, | | 


A 


NDREWS ( Biſhop) a man eminent in Prayer, p. 453 
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